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ABELZA floribunda, 450 
Rock, the, 320 
sinensis. 320 
uniflora. 584 

Abies Clanbrasiliann, cones on, 131 
concolor, increasing. 504 
Abutilon insigne. 548, 704 
Vine-leaved, 804 
viUfolium. 728 
Abutilons, four good, 492 
Acacia armatn, 274 
platypteru, 708 
Acer circinatum. 035 
dasycarpum, 035 
macrophyllum, 635 
Negundo, 636; N. calif ornicum, 
flowering growth of, 151 
nikoense. 083 
pennsylvanicum, 630 
rubruni. 176, 636 
sacchurinum. 636 
Achillea alpina, 219 
Achinienes, 500 
grandiflora, 604 
Aconitum Ackermnnnl, 476 
Hemsleyanum, 39 
Wik»oni, 60 
Adam’s Needle, 579 
Adiantum cuneatum for cutting, 4 
pedatum, 71 

tenerum var. Parleyense, 547 
Adonis distorta, 711 
vernalis, 348 

/Egopodium Podograria var., 425 
/RacuIiw carnea, 131 
Hava. 364 

ASthionema cordatum, 125 
cordifollum. 125 
grandiflorum, 125 
iberideum, 125 
pulchellum. 125 
saxatile, 125 

Agapanthus in winter. 18 
wnbellatus, 344, 393 
Agapanthuses. 574 
A gath tea cad ostia, 765 
Air roots on Vines, 318 
Akebias, the, 255 
Alder, a handsome. 198 
Algeciras, note from, a, 370 
Allium neapolitanum. 50 
Allotment troubles, 535 
Almond, the dwarf, 131 
the Russian. 278 
Ain us incana rubra. 198 
Alocasia metallicn, 491 
Aloe africana, 187 
American, in bloom, the. 614 
Alonsoa incisifolia. 500 
Alpines, experiment in growing, 42 
Alstroemeria9, 166 
from seed, 510 
Alyssum repens, 574 
spinosum. 673 
Amaryllis failing, 260 
Amaryllises unhealthy, 611 
Amateur, the, among the hardv 
flowers. 10. 29. 59. 87. 109. 126, 165. 
196 . 210, 235 , 267 , 282. 296 . 327 , 332, 
379. 413, 444, 461. 476. 4K9. 517. 532. 
546. 556. 606, 619, 632. 650, 666, 710. 
735, 758, 784 

Amelanchier alnifolia. 240 
asiatica. 240 

canadensis, 240; c. var. oblongi'nln. 
240 

oligocarpa, 240 
Utahensis, 240 
vulgaris, 240 

American blight, 708; or. Apple-tree. 
410 

Amorpha canescens. 114 
Ampelopsis Veitehi. increasing. 528 
Amphicome Emodi, 264, 571, 598 
Anchusa, 446 
italica, increasing. 462 
Anchusas from seed. 73 
Androsace sarmentosa. 306 
Anemone and flowering Yuccas in 
orchard qnrden, groups of 
Japanese. 649 
haldensis. 780 
hlinda sevnthiniea, 334 
Blue Wood, the. 327 
flowers and foliage of 
313 



Anemone japonica and its varieties, I 
709; Hupehensis, 713; j. Queen 
Charlotte, group of, 709. 711 
nemorosa grandiflora, 110 
pulsatilla, 590, 696 
ranunculoides, 167, 297, 313 
Robinsoniana as an edging, 327 
the Buttercup , 167 
I the Greek, as an edging, 235 
I Anemones failing. 770 

Japanese, and St at ice, 769 
i Annuals for table decoration, 102 
1 a trio of. for indoor growing. 80 
in the herbaceous border. 574 
! raising and thinning hardy, 38(> 

i some good, 590 j 

Ana’ctoeliilus. the. 660 
I Antbemis Biebersteini, 870 | 

I muccdonicu, 711 

' tinctoria Kelwayi, 681 

| Anthurium Schcrzerianum. 554 
Antirrhinum Intermediate Pink, 546 
I Orange King, 698 

, Antirrhinums, 606 

attacked by fungus, 552 
1 Giant, 506 

I Ant-s. 524 

( a plague of, 302 
curing bites of, 538 
destroying, 66 

from j>ots. to get rid of, 312 
in greenhouse, 58, 232 
in Melon-bed, 390 

in Rose-beds, 510; getting rid of, 
468 

j Aphelandra aurantiaca from seed, 
raising. 251 

I Aphie. Broad Bean, the, 420 
i on Roses, 386 
I Apple Adam’s Pearmain, 96 
American Mother, 160 
Annie Elizabeth, 42 
und Pear bloom. 630 
and Pear crops and birds, 615, 684 
and Pear scab, 386 
Ardcairn Russett. 751 
Bafnack Beauty, 745 
Berry, the Purple, 628 
hloom-huds falling, 357 
hlos-om-weovil, the. 304. 316 
Braddick's Nonpareil, 629 
Bramlev’s. 138, 613. 643 
Cellini, 599; on cold soils, 644 
Coronation, 108 

Cox’s Orange Pippin, 153. 173. 200. 
203, 234; and premature leaf- 

dropping, 766; shoot* unhealthy, 

52 

Dr. Harvey, 108, 200 
Early Margaret. 513 
French Crab. 154 
Golden Noble. 780 
Golden Spire. 53. 703 
Hounslow Wonder, 705 
James Grieve, 20, 224 
Lamb Abbey Pearmain, 203 
Lamorbey Pippin, 248 
Lane's Prince Albert, a bush-tree of, 
689 


Lemon Pipnin. a fruiting branch of, 

653 

Newton Wonder, 780 
Newtown Pippin. 719 
Pearmain, some vars. of, 52 
Red Gravenstein. a, 460 
Rev. W. Wilks, 3 
Kibston Pippin, 746 
Royal Russet, keeping. 653 
standard, cut back, showing grafts 
in position, 153 
stocks, 628 
Stone’s. 3, 53 
Tower of Glamis. 659 
turf or j>eat-rnould. preserving Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. 225 
Tyler’s Kernel, 753 
Apples, 720 

and Pears, scions for budding, 80; 

Spotted, 686; stocks for. SO 
BramleyV and Kentish Fillbasket. 3 
choice, scarcity of, 96 
cooking, 750 
cordon, 318, 361 
cropper*, consistent, <188 
devert, 596 
falling. 434 
for small gardens, 2 
fftigus on, 599 

' 'y-colnured. 630 
bood condition, keeping, 154 


Ann 


Apples, late. 90 

late, versus early kinds for market, 

Pearmain. the, 225 
quality of, 95 
sauce, 745 
some good, 629 
some late dessert. 204 
.some old, 154 

some old early autumn, 600 
the Pearmain family of. 780 
Apple-tree, American blight on, 122 
blooming in July, 496 
■ cankered, 47, 66, 782 
cordon, forming, 68 
diseases. 408 
grubs at root of. 14 
in had health, 402, 452 
leave*, fungus on, 402 
overhanging, 509 
unhealthy, 357 
Apple-trees diseased. 107 
from cuttings. 122 
from pips, raising, 138 
pyramid, 774 
eeedling. 524 
spraying. 261 
young, 173 

Apricot Dr. Mnsel*. 234 
unhealthy foliage of. 513 
Apricots not fruiting. 276 
preparing for planting, 652 
rotting. 630, 702 

Apricot-tree, cutting back newly- 
planted, 47 
Aquilegias, 414 

Arabia, double white, the, 211 
auhrietioides, 634 
Aralia Veitehi, increasing. 638 
Arabia, double-flowered, 734 
Araucaria excelsa. 245 
imhricata fruiting. 749, 766, 779 
Arbutus, pruning, 601 
Cnedo. 21 

Arches, iron or wood for, 489 
Ardisia mamillata, 768 
Arenaria montana grandiflora, 307, 
334 

Argemone grandiflora, 632 
Arrangements, seasonable floral, 396, 
539 

Artemisia lactiflora, 179 
Artichoke, the Chinese, 99 
Artichokes. Globe, unsatisfactory, 686 
Arum Lilies, 763; failing, 740 
Ash, square-stemmed, the, 728 
Asparagus, 150 

bed. an old. 672; making an. 91 

beds, winter treatment of, 62, 714 

beetle, the. 308 

culture in France, 376 

early. 729 

early-forced, 78 

failure of. 345. 436 

from seed. 159 

injured. 362 

losing its fronds, 390 

manuring. 790 

plants, treatment of, 274 

plumosu* turning brown, 430 

serving and gathering, 363 

Sprengcri. 58. 94 

the Argenteuil method of gathering. 
313 

varieties cf. 137 
Aspen, the. in spring, 152 
Asi>ernla odorata, 591 
Aspidistra failing. 538 
in had health. 778 
in poor condition. 66 
lurida variegata, 552 
red-spider on. 553 
unhealthy. 315 
Aspidistras. 103, 396 
in pot*. 106 

Aspleniiim Ot orach and A. Ruta- 
rriuraria. 422 

Aster, late-flowering, 750 
aeris. 142 

acris and Aralia Sieboldi, 769 
alpinus superbus, 591 
Climax. 628 
disease, the, 443 
Himalayan, the, 476 
Nnri-Bclffii Ladu 
N. B. Patula, 567 
sub-cirruleus, 449; 

house. 397 
turbinellus. 673 
Aster* dying. 422, 641 


A6RIC. 

AlIRMlfling. 439, 482 
increasing, 344 
sowing, 349 

two uncommon late-flowering, 708 
Astilbc japonica, 104. 617 
Aubrietias and Arabis, 330 
AucubaS from seed, raising, 34 
Auriculas, 270 
outdoor, 40 
show 1 , 85 

Aviary hints, summer, 388 
Azalea blooms, small, 360 
calyeiflorn, 768 
Deutsche Perle, 767 
Hexe, 264 

indica after blooming, 172, 481 
losing it« leaves, 66 
mollis and its varieties, 409; m. in 
poor condition, 612; m.. moving, 
596; m. twelve years old, 385; m. 
rar. Floradora, 409 
Azaleas, 207, 222 
failing to bloom, 284 
forms of, 513 

from cuttings, 473; propagating, 241 
in bad condition, 146 
in the summer, 412 
increasing. 34 
Indian, 308, 767 
pe*t on, 504 
white-fly on, 571, 016 
Azolla caroliniana, destroying, 596 


B 

BALLOON-FLOWERS, 9 

Balsam, new warm-house, a, 548 
Balsams, 251 
growing, 232 

Bamboo-canes as plant supports. 218 
Bamboos. Clematis, and other ques¬ 
tions. oil 
moving, 711 

Barberries, uncommon, 644 
Barr Recreation Club, the, 454 
Ba*ie slag, applying. 579 
Basil, 638 

Baskets, hanging, 26. 738 
Beans. Broad, 212, 341, 346, 376; fail¬ 
ing, 172 

butter, 745; diseased, 655 
French, 420; not fruiting, 524 
late Broad, 346 

Runner, 290. 729; long v. short, 78 
rust in Runner and dwarf. 511 
Scarlet Runner, 484 
small, 435 
summer. 638 

under glass, climbing, 346 
Beaumontia grandiflora, flowering 
shoot of, 473 
Bed for bulbs, 80 
Beds and border*, summer. 110 
herbaceous and Rose, 565 
of flne-leavpd plants, 218 
some striking summer. 696 
suggestions for, 682 
Bee Balm, 297, 350 
B vch hedge. 66 

Beech-tree, plant* under a. 305 
Beeches and undergrowth. 673 
Beet-root, colour of, 92, 151; growing. 
212 

Beetroots, storing, 232 
Beet, stringy, 257 
Beet*, judging. 32 
Beetle, name of. 486 
the Soldier. 398 
Begonia Agatha, 112 
Bolivicnsi*. 554 
cocciliea, 492 
Davisi. 554 
Dregei. 554 
Frneheli, 554 

Gloire de Chatelaine. 643 
Oloire de Lorraine. 101, 178, 221 ; 
different forms of. 706; growing, 

18 

gracilis, flowering shoots of, 7o7 

imperialis, 766 

Patrie, 7. 221 

Pearcei. 554 

Pink Pearl, 7 

Hex, 222 

Satornc. 7 

sejnperflortuis -gtcantea, 693; .-»r 

bedding, 221 


Trevelyan, 651 : 
s.-c. for the 
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Begoni'i sorotrana, 111, 221 
tfutherlundi. .754 
The Gem, 7 

tuber* ami Cyclamen curnis, 548 
tubers, keeping. (',2.'): dividing, in;;; 

starting. 122 
Wcltoiiielisis, 524 
Begonias, 342 
at rest, 122 
flnc-foliagrd, 647 
for the flower Harden. Ill 
of the Soeotraiia section. winter 
flowering, 222 
uiit-of-door. 27n 
propagating, 221 
treatment of flhrnus-root■ d, 74u 
tuberous;, 122, 221. 77s; as basket 
Hants. 252; for amateurs. 57(» 
tuberous-rooted, tlie original species 
of, 554 

two useful, 2f>4 
unhealthy. 4 oh 
winter-flowering. 7r.r, 

Belladonna Lily. tlie. IS 
Bellflower, the Chimney. 86 
Bellflower*. Pearli-leaved, the self-sow- 
ing of the. 41*1 
Beninrasn eerifera. 207 
Benthamia frapifera, 40 
Berberidopsis eorallina, 175 
Berlwris, Chinese. 212 
<lietyophylla, 0!»2 
Gapnepaini, 198 
inereasinp. 302 
polyanthn. 213 
verrueulosa, 198 
Wilsome, 213, 028 
Berehetnia voluhili*. 22 
Berpamot. cutting down the, 051 
Billinrdiera lonpillora, 02S 
Bindweed, the Blue Kock, 759 
Bird's beak too lonp. 230 
death of. 230 
Birds and fruit, 408 
irritation in. 099 
Bishop-weed, destrovinp, SO 
Blaekberrics. 702 
and Raspberries, 790 
Blight on Plum-leaves. 510 
Blister on Pear-tree leave-;, 490 
Bloodherrv, the, 740 
Bluebell and it<s varieties, the. 320 
Bone-meal for Chrysantheinums. 288 
Bones, de-alinp witli. 210 
Books — 

“ A Book About Sweet Peas." 39S 
“ A Garden in Boplaml.” 35S 
" A History of Gardening in Eng¬ 
land." 230 

•* Alpine Flowers and Gardens," 35S 
" An Outdoor Breviary " 3SS 
" Bapatelle et ses Jardin-." 490 
" California, the Trees of." 104 
“Cleanliness v. Corruption." 119 
“ Exposition Retrospective de la 
Rose ” (A Guide tot, 359 
“ Garden Plamiinp.” 4S0 
" Tn My Lady’s Garden." 770 
“ Journal of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society." 530 
“ Pansies, Viol ns. and Violets," 358 
“Plant Life in Alpin- Switzerland.” 
099 

“ Rnek Gardens: How to Make and 
Maintain Them.” 4so 
“ Svon House Trees and Shrubs." 
576 

“ The Book of Flowers." 16 
“ The Story of My Old-world 
Garden." 418 

Border, a June mixed. 401 
a September. 179, 757 
a r ran pine a, 558 

herbaceous 110, 519, 007: af Broad 
stairs. 545; in dry situation. 650 
in the garden nf Dr. Turnhnll-Smith, 
Kingswnnd, Preble*. .Y.B.. purl of 
herbaceous, 079 

mired, in Sir flrnrv Yorke's narden. 
019 

north, the. 477 

renrranpinp the hardv plant, 697 
shaded, a. 420 

Borders, narrow, sheltered. 434 
value of sheltered. 723 
Borecoles from cutting*. 074, 703. 729 
Boronia megastigma, 500 
Bougainvillea glabra, 734, 749; it; the 
greenhouse. 708 
Rosa Catelina 7 
Boundary line, 23» 

Bouvardias, inereasinp, 104 
Box-edpiup and Box-t 
374 

overprown. 720 
Bramble, the Arctic 11 
Cut-leaved, the. 581 
Rocky Mountain, the 278 
Brassieas. amorip the, 32 
Brassn-Cattleya Digbyano Triarur mr. 
Alhanesi. 773; C. Joan. 135: C. 
Orpheus, 311 

Briar stock:-: seedling versu- cuttings. 

Briers for budding. securing. 585 
from seed, raidin':, 50 
plantinp. 200 
Broccoli, new, a. 274 
late. 442 

mouldinc up, 081 
Superb Early White, ion 
Brodiwa Ixioide-. 327 
Broom, a fine. 514 
Kew the. ‘59 
lata' floweripp, a. 459 
of Yew Zealand, the Pink. 384 
Spanish, cut! inp down the 
the purple. 102 


■cs, elipp up, 
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Broom, the Teneriffe, 291 
Brooms in flower, 485 
the. 400. 457 

Browallia elata in winter, 705 
Jaim.'oni. 500 

Bruckent h alia spiculifolia, 400 
Brupmansia Kniphti not flowering, 
548 

Brupmansias, growing, 763 
Bru-sels Sprouts, 135 
bogus, 100. 242, 290, 341 
eluhbinp, 158 
plants blind, 484 
seedling. 590 
sowinp in the open, 190 
Burnet, the American Great, 10 
Buckeye, the Yellow, 304 
Buckthorn, the, 114 
Buddleia asiatica. 58. 152 
plobosa, 245; cutting down. 390 
variabilte Veitchiana, pruiiinp. 496, 
002 

Buples, the f>urj)le and variepated. 
784 

Building*. Ivy-covered. 63 
Bulb-beds, carpeting for, 332 
warranties, 530 
Bulk-, eoverinp for. 711 
early, in pots, manapemenf of, 750 
for February forcing. 548 
for flowerinp outdoors, 620 
for forcing, 644 
forced, 58 
hints on. 649 
in the rock pardon, 283 
planting, 00 

pottinp and boxing early, 604 
storing. 370 
under trees, 598. 643 
Bullfinch, death of, 230 
Bushes. the Burninp, 750 
Butcher’s Broom, the, 45 


CABBAGE, a hardy. 262 
Chou de Bedford, 341 
Colewnrt. 280 
Early OlTenham. 346 
family, club and the, 672 
pood early, a. 420 
many headed. 98 
planting, preparing for, 544 
plants, exposinp, 436 
red, 714 

seeds, sowinp, 172 
sprinp. 497 
the wild. 377 
CabRaues boltinp. 376 
clubbing, 408. 012 
cooking red. 92 
earlv spring, 151. 227 
first' early, 512, 502 
red. for cooking, 62 
spring. 137 
summer, 493 
Cactus, spineless. 500 
Cacti, ]>art of a group of. 395 
C’alandrinia. 348 
discolor. 348 
grandi flora, 349 
speeiosa, 349 
iinihellat.il. 348 

Calceolaria amplexicuiilte, 598 
ehelidonioides. 717, 749, 758. 780 
integrifolia, 505. 572 
seed, sow ing, 359 
violaccn. 274 
Calceolarias, 352 
bedding. 253 
dying.. 390 
for bedding. 572 
herbaceous, 102; in winter. 8 
Calantlie bulbs rotting. 743 
vest it a. 109 

Calanthes, the deciduous, 109 
Uniat hen erocatn, 203, 308 
Camassia, 371 

Uusicki in flower garden, 371 
esculents! failing, 392 
Camellia blooms failing. 172 
buds dropping. 085, 763 
Bonrkelaari. 177 
failing, 315 
japoniea. 208 
repotting a. 55 
reticulata. 208 
Sasan(|Ua. 2nS 
tlieifera, 208 
Camellias. 177 
dropping their buds. 94 
in the open. 310 
species of, 209 
unhealthy, 192 
watering. 782 
Campanula carpatiea. 574 
isophylla alba. 5s 1, 037 
macrantlia, 3n 

muralis. 450; m. flowering 1 
an I iimn on top of low wall, 737 
punctata. 097 * 

pvramidali- 80. 
r uhleana. 703 
Vidali. 571 
Zo\*i. 021 

Canarina eamieinulata. 211 
Canarv. 234. 3ss, 099 
death of. 10. 119. 155 
fb rman roller, 099 
moulting, 119 
not singing. 119 
C.marie.- dying. 119 

plant, the. 5no 


Candytufts, perennial, the, 426 
Canker in I’e ir-tiee>, 792 
its cause and cure, 320 
Car na iridiflora Khmamii. 77n 
Roi Humbert. 7 
C imias flowering, 385 
keeping, 094 

Carbon sulphide and the Onion- 
ilia ggot, 150 

Cardoons and their cooking, 673 
Carnation layering. 520 
leaves scented, 216 
May Bennett, 77 
mildew, 478 

Mrs. C. F. Raphael, 365 
.Mrs. Edward Gilman, 193 
Qnet n Alexandra, flowers of, 735 
Rahv Castle, 491 
B. V. Felton. 251 
1 Snow Queen, 103 
Tree, cuttings. 792 
Carnations. ?pS, 210. 300, 342 
all the year. 146 
a ml w irew orms, 338 
I Clove, 283 

failing. 359. 422 
in a vase, 493 
lave ring, 690 
Malmaison, 344. 750 
Marguerite, dividing. 98 
perpetual-flowering, 25 
too many varieties of, 718. 781 
unhealthy. 330. 792 
winter-flowering, 548 
Carpentaria California, 450 
Carpet-bedder. a. 328 
plants, flowering. 032 
Carpeting plants, 290 
soil for Liliums, 390 
Carrot crop, how to obtain a. 48 
Carrots, -mall. 377 
the culture of, 62 
young, 159 

Caryoptoris mastacanf bus. 673 
Cassinia fulvidn as a winter shrub. 
717 

Cassiope tetragona. 91 
Cataiianebe coprulea. 519 
Caterpillars on Apple and Rose-trees, 
380 

on Cahhagcs, 055 
on fruit-trees. 753 
Cits in the garden. 422. 439 
Cattleya Fernand Denis, 23 
IIarrisonia\ 507 
Cauliflower for spring, 054 
plants failing. 257 
seeds, sowing. 544 
Cauliflowers. 2*0. 790 
autumn. 484 
earlv. 714 

Mediterranean, the, 256 
protecting autumn, 084 
Cea not Inis euneatils, 432 
Feiuileri, 432 

Gloire de Versailles in fine bloom. 
043 

growing strongly. 002 
integerrimus. 432 
papillosiis. 432 
rigid us. 432 

thvrsiflorus. 432: t. an a wall at tin 
, Royal Gardens, Kew, 431 

Veiti liianu-. 432 
velut inns. 432 
Ceanotbuses. 458 
early-flowering. 431 
Cedrus atlantiea glaum. 14 
Colast rus artieulntus, 728 
. latifolius, 218 

' Celery. 340 

boltinp, 50, 137. 770 
insects on, 122 
leaf, diseases of. 010 
leaves diseased. 009 
maggot, the. 680, 728 
j planting. 455 

1 Celmi-ia, the best, 490 
Cclnsias, 195 

as bedding plants. 283 
in flow er beds, 290 
Ceiitropogon Luc.van us. 779 
Cereos|vora eiremnsei-»a, 430 
Cesspool clearings, utibsing. 310 
liquid* 245 

Cestrum anrnntiaeum. 004 
clegans. 94. 222 

Chamomile. Maerdoniam the. 711 
I Cheiranlhu- alpinns. 348 
Cherry Kentish Red, 2 

Morello, summer treatment of the, 
434 

Peruvian, 270 

Plum growing too strongly. 030 
I Reine Jlortense. 387 

1 the Cornelian. 310 

trees failing. 626 
Cherries, budding. 274 
j dessert. 400 

, Japanese, in November. 703. 733; 

the source of, 229 
Morello, 19 
weU-flavoured, 408 
Cheivil. 403 
and Tarragon, 344 
1 Cheshire, notes from, 252 
; Chestnut, the red-flowered. 131 
| Chicken. 418 
i I utr Rock, 480 

I dead. 399 

j Orpington. 230 

i small. 490 

white. 509: Leghorn, 490 
Chickens, diarrluea in. 119 
1 dying. 490 

[ Chimonanthus fragrans. 140. 733; 77R 
China, plant novel! ie- from, 198 
Chionatithue. the. 311 


Uhoisya ternata, 728, 733 
Chrysanthemum, a beautiful late- 
flowering single, 779 
Almiraiite, 59* 
an ideal single flowered. 742 
all old-fashioned border, 092 
Belle Mauve, 028, 602 
Bronze Pearl, 589 
buds, timing, 721 
Cissie Bungay, 787 
Col. K. C. Converse, 722 
Countess of Granard, 602 
Cranford Pink, 588 
I Crimson Jewel, 722 

Crimson Queen, early, 059 
Diana. 000 
Dolores, 5*8 

early. Blush Beauty. 027; Owen’s 
perpetual white. 027 
early-flowering, 002; of old seedling. 
489 

El Draco. 598 

Evangeline, 001 

flower-buds, timing. 700 

Framfiehl Bronze, 001 

Francis, 57(i 

Fred Green, 722 

Golden Age. 115 

Golden King. 722 

Golden Wilcox. 787 

groups at the Crystal Palace, 712 

llarrie, ono 

Harrv Mann. 722 

Helena. 58* 

1 Henry Poniton. 061 
HU,la Wick. 771 

Hollicot Bronze, 58*; White, 588; 

Yellow. 5*8 
Tvv Gav. 722 
1 Jack. 7*7 

J. Bannister. 059 
Joan Edwards. 602 
John Woolman, 58* 

Lady Crisp. 741 
Lady Furness, 787 
Lady Talbot, 043 
leaves injured, 330 

leili antlleinum. 758; I. as insect i- 
fuge. 180: I. seedlings. 172 
Marie Loonies, 001 
1 Marv Poultoli. 061 

Maud Allan, 54 
I Miss Balfour Melville. 570 

Mile. Renee Dromt. 059 
Mme. Felix Perrin. 110 
1 Mme. K. Cadbury. 31 

Mr. Geo Hartmann. 601 
| Mrs. David Svme, 54 

Mrs. F. C. Stoop, 001 
Mrs. G. C. Kelly. 001 
Mrs. Gilbert Drabble. 787 
Mrs. H. Herbert, 002 
I Mrs. Sam Nash. 002 

I Mrs. Tresham Gilbey, 662 

Mrs. T7\ Buckingham, 31 
, Mrs. W. G. Patching, 662 

• Mrs. W. Higgs. 722 

I Mrs. W. Powell, 722 

1 Nora Reilly, 061 

notes, 010 
Orion, 570 
pests. 534. 559 
Peter Plant. 722 
| Plucbe, 787 

j Phyllis Bryant, 722 

Piet or, 787 
Pink Beautv. 599 
Pink Delight. 722 
1 Queenie ('handler, 722 

I Red Chief. 601 

1 Richard. 589 

; Roi de<s Blancs. 598 

rust 144. 472 595 
Samhvwn Radiance. 722 
j shows. 110. 144 

single, what is a? 54 
| sport, increasing. 7*8 

sports. 37 

! the big. 12. 53 

the show, the decline of, 789 
the single. 35 
i Thorp's Beauty, 722 

Thorp's Christmas Rose. 54 
Touraine. 57(1 
| True Gold. 115 

j Venter*, 059 

Verona. 598 
Veuve Clicquot, 80 
W. Cull. 588 
! W. .7. Crossley. 115 

Wells' Crimson, 061 
Wells’ White. 001 
Whirlwind, 500 
| William Turner, 722 

Ynletide. 54 

I Chrysanthemums. 292 
after blooming, 18 
after flowering, garden, 008 
amateur's. 31. 35, 72 
and insect pests, 504 
A n e m o n e - fl o wend. 134 
as pot plants. bDe-truck early- 
flowering. 534 
border varieties. 418 
bud selection. 772 

care of the late-flowering varieties. 

cultural notes. 787 
cutting down too earlv a mistake 
54 

decorative. 587 
dividing early sorts. 206 
earlv. 84 

earlv-flow cring. 008 : outdoor. 12: 

Pompon 500. 044 
failing. 722 
feeding. 488. 515 
final potting. 356 

Original frem 
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Chrysanthemums for conservatory de¬ 
coration, twelve Japanife, 742 
for cutting. 734, 749 
for market, single. 742 
for October and November, 104 
for the garden, single, 292 
for the open air, 200 
glasshouse, getting the, in order for, 
500 

good late, 72 

good pink early-flowering. 588 
in 1910, 238 
incurved, 002 
in France, 700 
in pots, assisting, 488 
in small pots, 450, 074, 704 
Japanese, for amateurs. 31; some 
recent, 070; twenty-live of the 
better early-flowering, 070 
late decorative, 12 
late l’ompon, tor market. 54 
lifting and dividing the old stools. 
144 

lifting early-flowering plants, 488 
market, 074, 712 
neglected, 534 
neglected types of the, 765 
new, 54, 570, 001, 712, 722, 700. 760 
notes from the Crystal Palace Show, 
092 

old stools, 788 
on benches, growing, 567 
outdoor, 688 
pinching, 312 

plants tor groups and specimens, 588 
plants in small pots, 488 
Pompons Snowdrop and Primroee 
League, 741 

premature bud formation, 104, 238 
propagating, 35 

recently moved under glass, 570 
retaining buds of the incurved, 542 
seasonable hints, 30, 133, 312, 398, 
472, 514, 534, 037, 760 
selection of decorative, 115 
single-flowered, 54, 84, 588 
single, from iced. 182; should they 
be disbudded, 418, 450; too much 
alike, 588 

six bush plants for November, 104 
some late-flowering, 771 
some new and choice, 787 
some new certificated, 588 
some old sorts, 450 
specimen, 36, 534. 750, 772, 779 
spidery and single-flowered for home 
decoration, 17o 
stimulants for, 505 
stopping, 31 ; and timing, 54 , 84, 110, 
144, 188, 192. 23*. 292, 338. 514, 772; 
growths of specimen plants, 134 
striking, 110 

taking early crown-buds, 418 
timing, 077, 741 

trial of single-flowered border, 608 
trials of single, 144, 500 
twelve single for conservatory de¬ 
coration. 700 
twelve spidery. 134 
twenty-live for exhibition, 30 
twenty-four incurved, for exhibition, 
72 

two beautiful yellow-flowered, 705 
two dozen good garden, 002 
various points of culture, 12 
watering, 514 

when to plant early-flowering, 312 
which bud* to retain, 374, 454, 473 
Churchyard, covering a hank in, 595 
Cinder-path, a, with edging of Pink* i, 
505 

Cineraria flavesccns. 7 
Lady Thistleton Dyer, 299 
leaves curling, 34 
Matador, 201 

stellata, 307, 520; s., Cactus strain, 

, 7; s. Fcltham Beauty, 322 
Cinerarias drooping, 210 
treatment of, 740 
Cinquefoil, the Nepaul, 634 
Cintra, a note from, 331 
Cist us. increasing the. 496 
leaves, injury to, 010 
Clarkias, 034 
Clary, the, 506 
Clay, burning, 172 
Clay i oil, treatment of, 257 
Clematis balearica. 349 
Anderson i Henry i and Edouard 
Andrl, 555 

at the Temple Show, 366 
cirrhosa. 414 
Cloeheton, 033 

Duchets* of Edinburgh, 106, 467 
indirisa, 270, 281, 283 
Jackmani, pruning and training, 478 
Miss Bateman, pruning, 467 
monfuna, 59; m., pruning, 625 
Sew Zealand, the, in a Surrey 
garden (Hatlemere). 283; in Corn¬ 
wall (Burncoose), 281 
pruning, loo 

recta, 290 , 653 , 582; r. and its allied, 
335 

the Indian Mountain, 59 
Cleome, 18 
spinosa, 474 

Clcrodendron fallax, 643 
trichotomuni, 504 
Clethras, hardy. 610 
Clianthus Dampieri, 628 
panictu*, 309 

unhealthy, 384 I 

Climber, a handsome, 659 | 

evergreen, for wire arch, 201 ! 

Climbers for pergola, 580 j 

roof, in a greenhouse, 80^-- -> 1 

two pretty greenhouse, #>h 


| Clivia miniata, 094 

Clover, dressing lawn to destroy, 232 
i Dutch. 274; in lawns, 1*0 
Club-root, 790 

I Cohiea scandens alba, 708 
; Coehliostema Jacohiaimm. 474 
Cock, Wyandotte, 258, 48p 
i Cockscombs. 195. 208 
Codonopsis ovata, 709 
Cndogyne crixtata, 225, 307 
I Coke versus coal. 66 
! Cnlchicum reratrifolium, 41 
! Coleus, i-oil for, 140 
| Colour, effective, in garden and 
, pleasure ground, 73 

Columbine, feathered or tufted, 022 
! Columbines. 379 
i Columnea glabra major, 337 
Combination, a happy, 598 
a pretty, 631 

! Commelina eadcstis. 402 
I Coneflower. Newman’s, 124 
1 Coneflowcrs. the purple. 784 
| Conifers, leaf-shedding in, 528 
Conservatory, 287 
' a lofty, shaded. 093 

| climbing plants for, 100 

Convolvulus puhescens fl.-pl., 380 
1 Coral-tree, the. 025 
| Cordyline eongestn in flower, 464 
| Coreoj»sis grandiflora. 61. 748 
Coriaria torminalis, 673, 703, 733 
i Cornu* Mas, 310 
Coronilla iherica, 88 
Coronillas, the hardy, 584 
Cosmos not flowering, 565 
, Cotoneaster, cutting down, 18 
1 horizontal!*, 64, 584 
pannosa, 700 
rotundifolia, 98 
I rugosa, 198 

Cottage garden, the Times on the 
I lesson of the. 597 
Cottagers’ exhibitions. 008 
' Cowslip or Primrose, the Sikkim, 879 
| Crab*. 21 
j ornamental, 113 
! Crane-fly. the grub of the. 398 
j Craneshill, ash-grey, the. 444 
silvery, the, 444 
' the meadow, 326 
| Crassula laetea. 195. 740 
Hehmidti, 643 

I Crataegus Pyracantha and Cl mat is. 

, 590; P.. pruning, 245 

Creepers for keeping wall dry. 256 
I on houses, planting, 706 
i Cress, Silvery, 125 
Crinuni capeii.se, 446 
Moorei, 440 

Powelli, 446; P. album, spike of, 
445 

yennense. 446 
Crinums. 445, 548 

Croeosmia aurea imperialis, part of 
j spike of a, 445 

Crocus. Cloth of Cold, the. 461 
vermis Leedsi, 254 
Crocuses in Regent’s Park, 306 

in turf in Regent's park. 267 

Indian. 743 

sparrows destroying. 284 
under evergreen trees, 546 
Cropping, double. 544 
Crops, green, and the winter. 15 
I manuring and rotation of, 10 

I preparing ground for. 511 

, three, in one frame, growing, 98 
Crotolaria capcnsis, 471 
I Crotons, propagating. 041 
I Crowea Saligna, 555; S., flowering 

shoot of, 617 

I Crown Imperials, treatment cf, 7(53 
I Cucumber Roehford. the, 402 
| Cucumbers, 286, 484. 562. 055 
i a fine crop of. 544 
j as food. 358 

bitterness in, 535 
! failing, 830 

j In bad health, 47o , 

I in frames, 160 

I ridge. 802 

without ventilation. 442 
Cucumis metiiliferus. 207 
Cultivation, deep. 484 
Ci'phea platyeeiitra, 5n0, 591, 613. 627 
Cupidone, the blue, 519 
Cupressiis from seed. 881 
macrocar pa lutea, 03 
Currant. Black, mit**, 302. 300. 009. , 

740 

bush, lifting. 582 
bushes, old. thinning out, 768 
the flowering. 278 
trees, planting and pruning. 719 
Currants and Coiieeherrics, moving , 
old. 614 

ns cordons. Red and White. 460 
Black, big hud in. 590; renovating, 
014 


pruning, 653 
Red, pruning, 106 
Cuttings, late struck, 312 
Cvananthus lohatus. 759 
Cyanide of potassium as 
eide. 156 

Cycus revoluta* 057 
Cyclamen bloom*, 260 
culture, 330 
persicuni, seedling, 308 
Persian. 222 

Cyclamens, 449. 520. 739 
after blooming. 285 
at Reading, 194 
failing, 146 
growing, 647 

S clubs in. 14 


Cydonia Man lei, 292; M. superba. 354 
t'ydniiifi sinensis, 213 
Cypripedium Caleeolus, 7u8 
Cleola, 428 

intigne, 103; i. Sanderm in the 
liotanic Gardens, Glutncrin, 677 
Lathamianum Rex, 367 
Parishi, 430 

Cypripcdiums for cool-lions-;. 224 
for the amateur, 24 
manure for, 58 
Cytisus a I bus, 4oo 
Ardoini, 400 
Bcani, 400 
biflonis, 400 
eapitatii.*, 400 

DuVimorei in the Royal Gardens. 

Hew, 4<>1 
deeumbelis, 400 
K e well sis, 400. 459 
leueanthus. 400 
nigricans. 400 
pnveox, 400 

prolUerus from a Cornish garden. 
291 

purgans, 400 
purpureas. 162. 400 
racemosus, 315 
seopariiis, 4ol 
sessjlifolius, 401 
ver*u olor. 401 


D 


DADD7-Z.0KO-I.EO8. grub* of 

the. 338; or crane-fly, the, 354 
Daffodil and Fern, 232 
Henry Irving. 282 
Hoop*d Petticoat, the. 701 
planting, 758 
Show, the Midland. 2*8 
Daffodils at Surbiton, 269 
doubling in. 282 
flowering of forced, 102 
in Mr. Ringsmill's garden at The 
Holt. Harrow Weald, 377 
in sandy soil. 267 
Mr. Henry Backhouse and his. 270 
naturalisation of the, 268 
newer, 297 

not flowering. 201. 200 
turning double. 60, 236 
when coming into bloom, lifting. 


Dahlia. Cactus, a promising dwarf, 
059; keeping blooms of, 058; Mrs. 
liarrnUi 531; Phobus, 73; Prirna 
Donna. 013 
cuttings, 620. 057 
flowers with had centres, 546 
notes. 573 

Pompon, old-fashioned big flowering, 
732 

Prima Donna, 11 
roots, 306; wintering, 30 
Dahlia*. 142. 011 
and earwigs, 410 
Cactus, 42 

dwarf double bedding, 757. 784 
failing, 098 
new Cactus, 11 
pot root* of. 552 
*inglc-flowered. 218 
Daisy, the blue. 76.5 
fly, the Marguerite, 84. 504 
Michaelmas, a late. 673 
Swan River, the. 254 
Daisies, double, 533 
giant. 380 
giant double. 327 
good Michaelmas, 181 
in lawn, 50 

Michaelmas, 651, C57, 674 
on lawn. 80 
the Moon, 758 
Daleehampia IDrzliana, 20 
Damson and Plum-tree. 058 
Damsons, 775 

Daphne Blagayana, 348. 379 
Dauphini. 75n 
indiea rubra, 85 
Mezereiim grandiflora, 40 


petriru, 291 
retusa, 198 
Daphne*. 780 

Daphniphylltiin maeropodum, 9* 
Datura Knigliti, 750 
Davallia. 1* 

Day-Mow.-r, the, 462 

Dec a i nca Fargesi. 691 

Decorat inns, seasonable floral, 42, 170, 


761 

Delphinium, a seedling, 37li 
Belladonna. 506. 763: H., group of, 
in a mixed border, 443 
diseased* .354 
St. Paul, 99 
Delphiniums. 426, 477 
and IVnt.-tcrnons. [denting out. 426 
failing to flower. 519 
from cuttings. 574 

Dendrobinm Ainsworthi rar. Mrs. 
Haywood. 265 
endocharis, 293 
Iiohile, 265 

Dendrobiums. growing, 429 
not flowering. 549 
Dendromecon rigidum. 621. 687 
Des.'oiit ainca spinosa. 45u. 717 
Detitzia. cutting down. 401 
double-flowered. 486. 514 
gracilis after blooming. 716 
Dentzia*. 20b 
new Chinese. 162 

Itianthus Spencer H Biekhami 557. 
597 


I 


I 


I 


! 


i 


I 


i 


Diccutra. 625 
Dii taniniK, 710 

Die|\tra* under glass. 604 \ 

hierrdh i Conqiternn t, 471 
Did villas, the, 471 
Di.: licr-t able decorat ions, 479 
Dipladcnia at i opurpiircn. 647 
Boliviensis, 647 
hubrula, 047 
-idi miens, 047 
Dildadenias, 647 
Dittany, the, 710 

Dogwood in the shrubbery, the, 733 
Siberian. 765 
th - white. 23 
Dondi i Epipactis, 211 
Doroni utns, 271 
Doncniuin suffriitieosum. 602 
Dm c. 418. 699 

Dr n irna-leaf unhealthy. 481 
Draca nas, increasing, 041 
Duckweed. 374 
Ducks, hook on, 119 


E 

EARWZOB, destroying. 406 
Echinacea angustifolia, 470 
purpurea, 400. 476 

Echinaceas or purple Coneflowcrs, 476 
Kehium Wildpreti. 352 
Eel-worms in potting soil, 210 
Eggs, preserving. 3 * 8 , 657 
Eheagnns Siinoni tricolor, 750 
Elder, the Canadian. 114 
Elecampane, the fimbriated, 167 
Endive and Lettuce. 442 
Kpiphyllum truncatnru, 7 
Kraut he mum pulclicllum, 222 
tuberculatum, 765 
Kremnrus failing, 370 
robust us. 427 
Erica ei liar is, 543, 717 
Dabtecii, 635 
g radii*, 694 
lusitaniea. 176. 239 
melanthera. 127 
persoluta alba, 299 
strict a. 602 
Wilmoreaiia. 193 
Erica* after flowering* 2*8 
increasing, * 
in winter. 162 

Erinus alpinu-s in winter, 749 
Erlangen tomentosa. 102 
Erynginm, 491 

Erythrina Crista galli, 625. 667 
Ervthroiiium Dens-cani* The Queen, 
.307 

Jnhnstoni in Mr. Chambers' garden 
at Haslemere. 425 
Erythroniunis, 425 
Kseallonia. a new hybrid. 459 
exoniensis, 451. 728 
langleyetiHs, 152. 410 
maerantha. 158, 71*. 754 ; m. as a 
hic-li. 7113 
pterocladon. 432 
EseliM-holtzia ealiforniea, 125 
Kucomis punctata. 704; v. in Mrs. 
Fairley's garden at Portobello, 
675 

Eimnymus lat ifolius. 602 
Kupatorium p« tiolare, 687 
[uirpureum, 698 
Euphorbia jncquinia'flora, 73.3 
splendens. 321 
Evergreens for towns, 113 
the planting of, 161 
Evil-doers. 5*3 
Exaeum maerantlmm. 352 
Exhibition, horticultural, in 1912. pro 
posed. 246, 530 
Exoaseus deformans, 368 


F 


FABIAKA imhrieata. 384 
Fairy-rings on law n. 260. 5.38 
Fat si a japotd-a. 779 
Fence, making a Sweet Brier. 584 
Fern, a hardy Maidtu Hair, 71 
compost. 94 
failing. 406 
ill basket. 71 
Killarmy, the. 216 
Parsley, the, .5,2 
spores in autumn, sowing, 547 
Fernery, arranging the hardy, 339 
outdoor. 547 
Ferns, 342 

and Begonias, growing for sale. 71 ; 
flow d >. hardy. 39s ; *hi uhs under 
Elms. 574 

British, as town plants. .366 
by spore*, propagating, 83 
cresting in. 604 
dying. 547 

e\ergi edi Bnt i'll, *4; hardy, 324 
fi t ding a”d w aiding, 1*2 
Filmy. growing. 17o: in an under 
ground It no ry in Messrs. Burk- 
house and Sons' Nursery, Voile, 21* 
from spores, ra -ing hardy, 623 
grow n in ha-hd'. 192 
hardy. 44. 339; in a London court 
y ml, 516; in plr.idire.ground*, 
.366; tend r gla-- and in dwallmg- 
honse, 4 . sp-ing tleutmont o'. 
2U6 

ILire's.foot. J5* 

iQngiPs] frc r 
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Korns in windows. 170, 266 
Maiden Hair, failing. 4; in rooms, 
763: treatment of, 84 
massed under trees, hardy, Kew 
Gardens, 4<*r* 
pot-eulture of. 340 
potting, 306 
resting, 713 
foil for, 71 

Ficus elastic,i fruiting. 222 
Field miee in Rose-beds, 288 
Fig If row n Turkey, 204 
on south wall, 582 
St. John, a useful early. 234 
tree, 508; not fruiting, 748, 763; 

trees, pruning. 50 
Figs dropping. 247, 435, 630 
early, 00 

in pots, 452. 600. 721 
in the open air, 750 
in tubs, 630 
not ripening, 401 
Firs. Spruce, injury to, 543 
Fir-trees at Grnretye Manor, East 
Grinstead, a group of, 559 
Flame-flower in Oxfordshire, the, 390: 

in Scotland, the. 598 
Flamingo-flower, the. 554 
Flower-bed. filling. 167 
Flower-beds, the forming of. 378 
border in partial shade, 697 
bud*. timing the, 648 
garden, autumn planting in the. , 
679: in spring. the, 296, 306; 

simplicity in the, 141; some sug¬ 
gestions for the, 74; the summer, 

gardening at Kew. 673, 717; at Kew 
and Hampton Court, 634 
notes, hardy. 124, 348 
shows, church. 258. 298 
Flowers and butterflies, 716, 735, 759. 
770 

by post, f-ending cut, 355 
Christinas, at Kew. 26 
cut, for early summer. 368 
double, 218 
doubling of, 182 
drying, 481 

for cutting. 88; popular August. 535 

for winter, white. 492 

from the Cape, 258. 279 

hardy, at Camberlcy, early, 217; 

favourite, 725 
in front of shrubs. 100 
of mead and stream, 518 
red for the herbaceous border. 124 
single. 738 

some autumn. 123, 632 
some early June. 414 
some simple, 532 

supply and demand during the past 
season, 744 
the latent, 680 
Fly, name of, 516 
Foam-flower, the. 332 
Forest-trees and rabbits. 152; plant¬ 
ing. 131 I 

Forget-me-not Antarctic, spray of, 355 
in the garden, tlie. 519 
the large. 569 i 

the New Zealand, 489 1 

Forget-me-nots, 412, 444 
Forsythia suspensa. 214 
Forsvthias, pruning. 216, 316 
the, 152 

Fowl, cross-bred. 258 
manure, value of. 260, 702 
Foxgloves, 270 
a note on. 297 
Frame, heating a, 58 
use for, 178 
utilising a, 617 

Frames, cold, using. 611; ventilating, 

726 

work for the spare. 648 
Francoa ramosa. 554 

Frecsia Chapmani, 102 1 

Rose Queen, 8 | 

Freesias, 473 j 

growing, 604 

Fremontia calif arnica, 457; c. and its 
natural habit-. 528 
Fritillaria armena. G31 
delphinensis. 724; d. Burnati, 724; 

d. Moggridgei, 724 
floiccrs of the, in a vase, 761 
imperialis. 724 
irivolucrata. 724 

kanitschatiea, 724 j 

Melcagris, 279, 724 | 

pvfenaica. 724, 758 I 

tenella. 724 

Fritillarias, 724 ! 

Fraxinus Mariesf. 786 I 

Fruit and vegetables. 342 
borders, renovating, 498 
culture, small. 469 
early cooking. 540 
flavour in, 200 

for cottage gardens and allotments, 

720 

from Fig-trees, removing, 721 
garden. 2-87 ; the. in autumn. 2 ; 

gathering. 598 I 

growing. Imperial, 203 1 

how it can be kept fresh for months. . 

20 

notes. 6*?9; from a Scottish garden. 

137. 275. 469, 705 
prospects, 275 
protecting. 223 
protecting choice, 746 
riMmi. the. 600 
store* and Cl rape-room. 775 
Fruits, bush, raising. 96 
for wall 612 

some little growm, 340 - T 

Digitized by 



Fruit-tree planting, 683 
sale*, 68 

stock*, raising, 21 

Fruit-tree* and bushes, barrenness in. 
07 

nnd rabbits. 200 

and their enemies, wall, 3o4 

be pruned the year of planting. 

shoii'd? 262 
breast wood on. 357 
bu*hes, and Roses, planting, 658 
caterpillars on, 753 
cleansing, 626 
cordon. 493 

covering with wire-netting, 34 
failing to fruit, 540 
for north wall, 614 
for w:ills, 614 
grafting, 173 

in chalk pit*, planting, 608 
in pots, 204 

in September, moving. 387 
lifting and root-pruning, 752 
lifting the roots of, 630 
lime and mortar for, 568 
manuring, 690 

neglected, 95, 233; treatment of. 
160 

newly-planted, pruning, 90 
on wires, training, 751 
planted last November, 122 >> 
planting, 614 
pruning, 789 
repotting. 626 
root-pruning. 68 

Gprayilig, 90, 524 * 

suckers on, 276 

the best way to plant, 46 

treatment of, 459 

young, 408 

Fuchsia dependens, 464 
Fuchsias, 520 
and Tufted Pansies, 328 
as specimen*. 554 
culture of. 163 
cutting back, 763 
double-flowered, 77 
fine, how to grow them. Ill 
hardy, 236, 486 
in the winter. 538 
keeping. 641 
losing their leaves, 344 
not flowering. 518 

old. planted out, 463; treatment of. 
66 

rooting cuttings of, 432 
seedling, 492 
some good. 101 

their all-round capabilities, 264 
wintering. 672 

Fumigating with cyanide. 294 
Fungu* at roots of plants. 770 
Bird’s-nest. the, 482 
giant, a, 381 
in lawns, 354 

on Apple-tree leaves. 402: Black 
Currant-leaves. 561; lawn. 763; 
Lime-trees, 612: Mangold-leaves, 
422: Medlar. 513; Poplars. 660: 
Tufted Pansy-leaves, 422 
shot-hole. 430 
Funkia tnrdiflora, 643 
Furze, double-flowered, 310 
Spanish, the. 216 
Fusicladium pirinum, 294 


G 

GAILLARDIAS and sprays of Gypso- 
philn imniculata in a rase, 479 
Galanthus Atkinsi, 371 
nivalis Imnerati Atkinsi, 371 
Galax aphylla and Saxifraga pcltnta. 
697 

Galega Hartlandi. 558 
Galls on Azalea-leave*. 338 
Galtonia eandieans, 591 
Garden, a remarkable, 316 
a severe winter in a Stirlingshire, 
254 

a Sikkim. 180 

and greenhouse, autumnal duties in, 
590 

cat*. 560 

cultivating a new. 698 
Dutch, forming a. 606 
house, summer and winter, a 727 
in Ireland ( Donegal), a sheltered, 
631 

new, 595 

notes from a Cornish, 217 
outdoor, 287 
planning. 562 

plants for cut bloom, old-fashioned. 
433 

produce, disposing of surplus. 212 

remarkable, a. 302, 330 

rough, cultivating a, 196 

shrubs for, 786 

*lug-ridden, a, 462 

small, cropping, 109 

*unk. at Kensington Palace. 567 

treatment of. 212 

Vegetable. 609 

walks, 428 

Gardeners in America. 258 
silver medallist, in Surrey, 790 
taxation of the, 562 
Gardenia*. 38. 284 
G irdening. French, 226. 262 
botanic v. artistic, 439 
County Council, ISO 
in Florida, 281 
to- k renovation of. 769 
subtropical trees for. 69 
wild-flower. 427, 614 

e 


Garland-flower, the. 379 
Garrya elliptica, 114. 779; as a 

*t andard, 7li3 

Ga acetylene, residue from. 658. 748 
hydrocyanic, fumigating with, 14 
lime. 262 

Gaulthcria trieophylla. 378 
Gazania latiflora, 64a 
Genista *t?thm-risis, 400 
anglica, 400 
cinerca, 400 
dalmatica, 400 

fragran* after blooming. 510; in 
creasing from cuttings, 510 
hispanica, 216, 4on 
sagittalis, 4uO 
tinctoria, 4on 
vir gat a, 400 

Gcrii-tas and Deutzias, repotting. 716 
Gent i.ilia aeaulis, 252, 368 
Olivieri glomerata, 478 
Gentianell i for room*. 368 
Geranium ilx-rienm. 381 
pralen.se, 326 

Geraniums ami Fuchsias in the winter. 
1U6 

Gcrhera, cultivation of. 260 
Gladioli and their cultivation. 209 
culture of. 726 
early-flowering, 492 
in nots, earlv-flowering, 657, 694 
staking and feeding, 463 
Gladiolu* failing, 528 

Kehruyi Alexander Edward. 211: K. 

Mrs. Lund. 2u9 
planting the. 518 
primuliuus, 521 : p. hvbrids, 735 
The Bride. 187, 211 
H’fiifc Excehior, 87 
Globe-flowers. 379 
Glories of the Snow. 333 
Glorinsa. 492 

viresreii* grandiflora, 644 
Glory-flower, the Chilian. 217 
Glory Pea in Scotland, the. 354; of 
Sew Zealand from a Co rni<h 
garden, 3u9 

Glossocomia ovata, 769 
Gloxinia strain. 8 
Gloxinia* from seed, 778 
keeping, 686 
starting. 140 
Goat's heard. the, 489 
God. tias, 519 
Goldfish, 480 
in tank, 522 

Golden Rod. the dwarf. 489 
Gomphi i oliva-formi*. 648 
Good King Henry. 439 
Gooseberry an<i Currant - hushes, 
trained. 702 

bushes, hird-eaten. 316; injured, 338; 

old. pruning. 792 
caterpillar, the, 192 
flowered. Fuchsia, the. 384 
jam, green, 405 
jelly. 405 

mildew, the American, 746 
punV, 405 
Gooseberries. 40* 

and Currants,•Gordon. 224; for light 
soil. 669; pruning, 748 
exhibition. 614 
for heavy soil, 234 
how to bottle, 405 
injured. 357 
in put*. 690 
standard. 2 

Gourds, greenhouse. 206 
Gout-weed, the variegated, 749, 779 
Grafting, 67. 153 
Grape growing, decline of, 173 
Hyacinth* on rocks, 667 
notes, 46 
thinning, 317 
Vine, propagating, 599 
Grape*, a supply of, 138 
blackened. 599 

by the process Richard Frf*res, keep¬ 
ing, 386 

failing. 468. 561 ; to colour, 470, 583 
good late-keeping, 3 
in bad condition. 582 
in winter, growing, 94 
keeping rijw\ 541 
mildew on. 96. 224. 439 
scalded. 390, 510, 702 
shanked. 792 
slump in. the. 258. 276 
Grass, mowing*, value of, 579 
on lawn, coarse. 245 
preparing ground for, 784 
Gravel and ashes. 444 
Crave, planting a. 274 
Grease-hand*. 600 

Green fly on Pelargoniums and Chrys¬ 
anthemum*. 516 

Greenhouse at Kew, flowering plants 
in the. 194 
by gas, heating. 756 
climbers, 172 

flue-foliage plants for the. 428 

heating. 596 

in winter, a small. 702 

pip -*, painting. 763 

plants in a. 299. 411, 428: in winter. 

watering. 756 
small plants for. 86 
tin 1 , 664, 7.56 
utilising a. 264 
ventilation in winter. 58 
wall, covering. 1.58 
winter-flowcring plant* for the, 397 
Grevillea sericea. 337 
Ground. reno\ating neglected, 456 
vacant* 714 

Group-, miscellaneous. 342 
Growing for market. 314 


Growths, enlarged, on fruit trees. 154 
Grub injuring Cauliflowers, 398 
in Cineraria leaf, . 5 . 3 * 

Grubs and snail' in soil, 410 
in Carrot,-. 422 
injuring Begonia tubers. 611 
Guinea-towI, 3s* 

G y hi Moe I ad U* cbiiieiisi*. 661 
G> inuog! amnia *■ li iz« ■ |>I■ \ lla. 324 
G\p-o{5bila. double, the. .519: increas¬ 
ing. 142 

p iniculata, .521. .587; p. d pi., 521 
propagating. 5.52 


H 

// ABERLEA rhodopensis in Mr. 
Chambers' garden at Ilaslemere. 
607 

Ha-mantInis eoi-cinen*. 538 
Ka thenn re, 37 
Hair-worms. 3.58 
Hairbell. Carpathian, the, 574 
Halcsia tetraptera. 691 
Haniainelis mollis, 63. 98 
Harebell, wall. 737 
Harvest, tile seed, 62 
Hawthorn-hedge, cutting down. 584 
Hawthorns from .-cod. 732 
Heath, Connemara, a varicoloured. 
659; ('., a group of the rosy form 
of the. 6,3.5; the Connemara, 22 
Cornish. 6.50 
Dorset. 543. 717 

garden, midwinter effect of, in 
Sussex. 129; the, in midwinter, 129 
hybrid, the. 7.33 
the Portuguese, 239 
Hcathland. a note from. 370 
Heaths and lime. 765 
greenhouse, 767 
hardy. 46 

under Fir-trees at Kew, effect of. 

363 

under Pine-trees, 432, 458 
Hedge, moving a. .5*4 
of shrub*, a. 4.54 
Hedges and hedge-plants. 753 
Hcleiiium autuimiale, 334 
Bigelovi, 334 
Bolanderi, 334 
grandieepiialum, 334 
Hoopesi. 334 
pnrnilum, 334 

Hcleniunis, some good. 334 
Heliaiitheimirn veimstum fl.-pi., C73 
Hclichrysmn*. 279 
for the winter, 53.5 
Heliotrope Lord Roberts, 307 
Heliotropes. 307 

and Fuchsias. the making of 
standards. 86 
for winter blooming. 454 
in the flower garden. 620 
in winter. 37 

Hellebore-lcavi** diseased. 110 
H el Ion i as bullata, 620 
Hen. black. 230 
dead, 388 

Maiden death of, 388 
the sitting, 1.55 
Wyandotte. 258 
Hens dving, 3H8 
Hepatieas. 74. 142. 236 
dividing, 298 
mining. 126 

Herb garden, making a, 174 
Herbs. 536 

Herrington, Mr. Arthur, 216 
Heueherns. 517. 555 
not blooming. 126 
Hihbertia dentata. 127. 164 
Hibiscus coccineus. unhealthy, 316 
Manihot, 643 
syriai-us Cneleste, 543 
Hint* for the amateur, 17. 33. 49, 65, 
79. 93, 105. 121. 139. 157. 171. 200, 
215. 231, 244. 259. 273, 287. 301, 314, 

329. 343, 35*. 373. 3*9, 404, 421, 436, 

453, 466, 4*0, 494. 508, 523. 537, 551. 

564, 578, 593. 609. C24, 639. 656. 670, 

6*2. 6*5, 700, 715, 730, 747, 762. 777, 

791 

Hippeastrum, 707 
Gracchus, 8 
Magnificent, 9 
Mari'ii*. 8 
Pinkie, 8 

Purity, flower spray of, 285 
Hoeing, value of. 303 
Hollies in berry. 543 
pruning, 468 
planting, 277 

Holly as a background, 152 
the American, 22 
Hull)hoiks diseased. 496 
Honesty, 348 
Honey-halm, 288 
Honeysuckle not blooming. 411 
scarlet. 451 
the Himalayan. 13 
Horse Chest nut. the. 384 
manure, treatment of. 732 
Hot-bed for early vegetable*. 136 
making a, 158.'714 
Hot-water pipes, jointing. 686 
House, purchase price of. 258 
re'use. 316 
slops, using, 30 

windows, growing plant* in, 102 
Hoya bell a. 80 
carnossa, 26. 128 
Hyacinths. 164 
failing. 106. 172 
not developing, G6 

Original from 
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Hyacinthus amethystinu*. 165 
candican.s, 579 
Hyde Park, notes from. 550 
Hydrangea, 454 

arhorex ens grandiflora, 3x4: a. g. 

alha, 7x6 
Avalanche. 543 
Bouquet Rose. 542 
Dentelle, 542 
Fraichcur, 542 

Hortcnsia acuminata, 786: H. 

Aig.aku, 7x6; H. Ajaeia, 7x0; H. 
alba. H, 7x0; H. Benigaka. 7x0; H. 
Empress Eugene, 7x0; H. japonica, 
7X0; H. Jeanne d'Arc. 7X6; H. 
Liudleyi, 7X6; H. Mariesi. 780; 
//. Mme. E. Mouilliere. 451; H , 
new forms of. 779; H. nigra, 7x;i; 
H. Ornement . 5X3; H. Otaksa. 7x0; 
H. ro«ea, 7X0; H. Shirogaku, 7X0; 
H. Souvenir do St. Claire, 7x6; 
H. Souvenir de St. Claire in a tub 
at Mereworth Cattle, 7X5; H. 
stellata. 7x0; H. Thomas Hogg, 
786; H. variegata. 7X6 
Innocence, 543 
La Lorraine, 542 
Mile. Renne CJaillard. 543 
Mme. Raymond. 543 
Mont Rose, 543 
Mousseline, 543 
Ornement, 543 

paniculata, 692, 728. 786; p. grandi- 
flora. 732, 786 

K tiolaris, 7X6 
idiant, 543 

Souvenir de Mme. E. Chantard, 543 
Thunbergi, 7x6 
treatment of, 122 
Hydrangeas as lawn shrubs. 615 
blue, 604, 750 • 
growing, 278 
in Jersey, 606 
Increasing, 612, 732 
propagating. 474 
showy, 785 
some new, 542 

Hypericum Androsjemum, 601 
calyeinmn, 602 
datum. 602 
galioides, 602 
hircinum. 602 
Hookerianuin. 602 
Kalmianum, 602 
Moser inn uni. 602 
patuluni var. Henryi, 602 
Hypericum-, the. 6nl 


Isolepis gracilis, 106 
Ivy-covered buildings, 63 
the, 45 
Ixoras, 554 


J 

JABOBOSA integrifolia. 634 
Jacobinia carnea, 5oo 
chrysostephana, 768 
coccinea, 264 

Jalap-plant , the, growing over a 
window. 695 

Jam from Loganberries, 454 
Jasmine, the Chili. 164 
the winter, 22, 734 
the yellow Indian. 702 
Jasmin urn grandiflorum, 572. 604 
humile, 702 

□ uditlorum, 63; pruning, 778 
Jay. 69$> 

Jeifcreonia binata. 737 
the twin-leaf, 737 

Jelly, to make Loganberry, Rasp¬ 
berry. or Blackberry, 4X2 
Judas-tree, a white, 162 


K 

XAXNIT, 792 

Kalanchoe flammea, 571, 625 
Kalanchoe*. 288 
Kalmias. soil for. 201 
Knlosanthe* coccinea. 454 
Eel way and Son, Messrs., 565 
Kerria japonica, pruning, 642 
the double, 98, 332 
the white, 23 

King Edward VII.. death of. 302 
Kitchen garden notes, 375; the. 

seasonable hints, 32 
Kleinia re pens. 330 
Kniphophia caulescent*. 628. 660, 717 
tloldelse , 29 
Leiehtlini, 704 
primulina, 299 
Kniphophias. 100, 237 
Kudreutcria paniculata, 70 


L 


I 

IBERI8 corifolia. 426 
eorrenefolia. 426 
Garrexiana, 426 
gibriiltnrica, 335, 426 
sempervn ens. 426 
Ichneumon-flies, 386 
Ilex opaca, 22 
Pernvi. 198 
verticil I at a. 660 

Impatieiis Holsti Liegnitz.ia, 242 
Petersiana. 242 
lncarrillea Delarayi . 9. 181 
grandiflora, 392, 443 
India-rubber plant, propagating the, 
617 

Indigo, Southern False, the. 505 
Indigofera Gerardiana, 472 
Injury to Peach leaves. 3X7 
Ineeet in soil, 732 
names. 294. 3x6. 516 
on Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. 48] 
on Peach tree-lcuvt s. 303 
pests on fruit-trees, 294 
Insects attacking Beans. 320; Poplars. 
559 

destroying, 386 
destroying plants. 131 
for name. 320. 36,8 
in Fern pots. 368 
in soil, 192 

injuring Delphiniums, Violas, etc., 
430 ; IVax. 294 

on Apple-shoot*. 288; on Broad 
Beans. 341 

upon outdoor Roses. 541 
Inula glandulosa flmbriata. 167 
lonopsidium acaule. 349 
Ipomaui Hardingi. 572 
Iri* alata, 697 
Algerian, the, 39. 74, 167 
cretcrisis. 328 
rretensis Junka, 392 
English, failing. 439 
failing. 172 
japonica. 172 
Kiempferi, 74. 245, 847 
reticulata, 167 
Rosenbachiana. 180 
sihiric-a, 31 1 

Spanish, and Montbrctias, 446 
tcctnrum. 758 
ftngifnwi. flower* of, 433 
tuberost. 284 
Yellow Flag. 778 
Irises, ImmIs of Spanish. 414 
bulbous. 219; notes on, 111 
diseased. 374 
English and Spanish. 490 
Flag, not flowering. 390 
German, late removal, 491; moving, 
439 

Japanese. 347 

soil for dwarf bulbous, 360 


BABELS, garden 84 
Laburnum Adami. 114 
earmanieum, 543 
the purple. 114 
Laburnums, the, 319 
Lageiiaria*. the, 207 
Lflplio-Cattleya in bad health. 352 
Lampronia rubiella. 410 
Landscape architect, what is a? 756 
gardening. 509 

Lantana, tin*, a neglected plant, 284 
Lantanas, 308 
Lapaqeria alba. 335 
leaves unhealthy, 106 
rosea In a cold greenhouse, 288 
Lapageria*. the, 335 
propagating. 122 
Larix Potanini. 584 
Larkspur, beautiful, the, 426 
scarlet, the. 413 

the annual *tock-flowered. a group 
of. 61 

Larkspurs, annual, 61 
the perennial. 99 
Lathyrus pubesrens. 411, 499 
Latt'ce-plant, the. 177 
Laurel, Alexandrian. 176; increasing 
the, 229; shoots of the, 205 
diseased. 660 
hedge, cutting down, 645 
the. a usurper. 213 
the common, some forme of, 161 
Laurels, cutting hack, 763 
pruning, 468, 472, 732; Portugal. 
686 

Laurustinus. propagating, 245 
Laiirus nohilis, 254. 292 
Lavatcra rose a diseased, 410 
Lavender, growing, 611 
increasing. 641 

plants, cutting down old, 641 
Law- 

Allotment tenant and rates. 120 
Claim for trees in garden. 16 
Cottage building. 120 
Gardener, a ** domestic ” servant? is 
a. 684 

Licence to sell cider, 120 
Notice to quit. 120 
Purchaser and compensation. 16 
Purchase of uninhabitable property. 

155 

Right to remove a Peach-tree. 774 
Yearlv tenancy, how terminated, 
120 * 

Lawn, n neglected. 80 
bare places on, renovating, 172 
Clover in. 642 
coarse Grass in, 37 
draining a, 18 
fungus on. 596, 763 
grubs in, 192 
improving, 439 
injury to. 328 
manuring. 558 

mower, short Gras* from the, 455 



Lawn sand, 626 
sowing down, 122 
tennis-court, cement. 577 
treatment of, 1x7 
under trees, 5(8) 
weed on, 574 
weedy, a, 6x6 
worm* in. 778 

Lawns and walks, draining. 10 
Dutch Clover in, 1X0 
management of, 711, 735 
Lead-plant, the. 114 
Lea.:-miners. 465. 502 
soil, quality in. 299 
Leave* falling, 644 
injured, 131 
Ledum latifolium, 14 
Leeks, 190, 442 
blanching. 316 
running to seed, 593 
- owing. 4X4 

Lionotis Iaoniirus. 627 
Leopard’s Bane, the Caucasian, 282 
Leptospcrmum senparium, 322 
Lcspcdcza Siehnldi, 52X 
Lett in (• and Endive, 442 
from bolting, preventing, Cos. 561 
supply of early, the, 2x0 
the supply of. 256 
Lettuces and Endive, storing. 744 
fogeing, 497 
tying up. 561 

Leueodendron argenteum. 687 
Leucojum rernum Wagneri, 197 
Leycesteria formosa, 13 
Libertia form os a. 667 
grandiflora, 667 
ixioides, 607 
magellaniea, 667 
Li her tin*. 666 

Libonia floribunda failing, 66 
Li gust rum Henryi. 628 
Lilac after forcing. 302 
an early, 63 
hushes injured, 386 
diseased, 516 
double, increasing, 114 
for forcing, white, 454 
pinnate-leaved, 584 
Lilac* for forcing. 740 
hints for forcing. 768 

- not blooming. 410 

propagating. 360 

1 tlie, 309 

Lilies, 414 

after flowering. 716 
among Rhododendron* in a Surrey 
garden, 573 
Arum, diseased. 768 
climbing, the. 492 
for greenhouse decoration, 547 
1 in Sussex. 462 

Lilium auratum, 444 : a. alter bloom¬ 
ing. fill 

i Bakcriatium. 142 
canUulum, 446, 533. 631 : c., disease 
i in. trio; '7x2: c., planting bulbs. 

/ 519; c. robiistum, 270; c., soil for, 

126 

Clilorastcr. 141 
Duchartrci, 142 

elegant var. Orange Queen. 533 
Harris! out-of-doors. 8 X 0 . 444 
Henryi. 141 
Krameri. 780 
leucanthurn. 141 
longiflornm in second year, 496 
mnnadelphum Srnritzimnnn, 7x3 
tnyrinphylhtm. 57, 141, 693 
; leilgherrensc. 112 
| nep dense. 648, 6X7 

pnrdalinum, 463 ; p. californicum, 463; 
i p. luteum. 463; p. Michauxi. 463; 

p. paMidiflorum. 463; p. Robjrwmi, 

. 463; p. Roezli, 463; p. Warei. 403 

speciosum Melpomene, 603 
I siitehuencnsc. f42 

tenuifolium. 425 

tc*taceum (svn. L. exeelsum). 666 
; tigrmum Fortunei, 42 

i Liliums from China, 141 
planting. 650 
soil for. 106 
| stem-rooting. 558 

Lily, a rare Indinn, 11 
1 Belladonna, the, 70X ; B. not flower¬ 

ing. 672 

Caffrc. the. 336 
I culture, 216 

, Kramer’s. 780 

Madonna, moving the, 533; M.. thc,- 
• 328 * 

. Old White, the, 446 

! Panther, the, 444, 463 

Scarborough, the, 439, 520. 548 
i St. Bruno's. 370 

the Colchie. 7X3 
I Lilv of the Valiev. 595 

bed, making a. 122. 216, 392 
foliage. 103 

1 the Star-flowered 39fi 

Linariu hcpatiea-folia, 506 
pallida. 631 

I Linmn trigvnum in winter, 766 
' LionV-tail. the. 627 

- Liquid-manure. 763 
Liriodendron ehinense, 527 

| tulipiferum, 526; t.. flowers of. 527 

Litliospermum prostratum cuttings, 
641 ; p.. increasing, 416 
l Loam, quality oT, XG 
j Loh-worms. 368 

Lobelia cardinalis, 219, 533; c.. a fine 
! form of. 598 

Loganberries, failure of. 402. 561 
| Loganberry, the. 80 
training the. 672 
London Pride, 517 


Lonicera fragiantbsima, 91; f. not 
flowering, 122 

Loofah, the, as grown bn Dr. F. H. 
Rodier Heath, West ham. Wry 

month, 2<>7 
Loofahs, the. 207 
Loosestrife, the, 490 
Lopezia miniata. 241 
Loropctalum ehinense, 692 
Lotus JaeobRMis. 648 
pelinrrhynchu.s, 625 
Lovebird, death of Madagascar. 509 
I.owberry, the, 401 
Luculia gratissima, 704. 734 
Lupin-Tree, a group of, 427 
Lupins, Tree, 427, 55X 
Lupinus arboreu*. 427 
Luhnis failing. 477 
Yiscnria alba flore-plerio. 393; V. 
sptelideiir- plena. 620 


M 

MACLEANXA insignia flowering 
slioot of, 351 
Maelcanias. the. 351 
Madwort. the Citron. 332 
Maggot leaf-boring, the, 708 
Magnolia foliage, injury to, 686 
maerophvlla. 6X3; not flowering. 716 
stellata, 240 
Watsoni. 486 
Yulan. 80 

Magnolias, increasing, 172 
Mallow, the Glade. 197. 666 
Mandevilla suavcolcns. 164. 565 
Manure, artificial, 595; for garden. 93 
chemical. 106 
for hot-beds, keeping. 188 
leather-shavings as. 216 
liquid, for fruit-trees during winter. 
34 

not rotting. 232 
utilising. 729 
Maple, handsome, a, 459 
sugar and its i>>e. 45fi 
Maples, some American, 635 
Mare's-tail. 334 
Marguerite, another new. 352 
Daisy-fly. the. 595 
Mrs. F. Sander, flowers of, 397 
White Perfection 8 
Marguerite, new. 321 
striking. 701 

Market Gardeners' Compensation Act. 
495 

grow ing. 732 
Marrow cookery. 450 
Matricaria*. 574 
Mauranriva Barelavana. 579 
Meadow Saffrons, the. 490 
Mealy-bug on Vine*. 553, 592. 7C3. 778 
or Vine scale. 612 
Meeonopsis. 770 
cultural notes on the, 725 
integrifolia. 2*x, 736 
thc. and manure. 758 
Medlar in autumn the. 688 
Melittis Melissophvllnm. 2xx 
Melons 248 

and Cneumbers in frames. 407 

and other fruits, flavour in. 583 

a* cordons. 107 

Cantaloup. 525 

early, 19 

failing. 402 

in coM pits. 303 

in frame*. 513 

in pots. 174 

inse< ts on. 302 

■-ettilig, 288 

training of. 51 
Mendclism, 613. 553. 581 
Mentha Reqnieni, 181 
Mortensia sibirica alha. 380 
Mesemhrynnthemiim iincinatum, 237 
Meta pie ri* Stnuntoni 661 
Metrosideros floribunda. 188. 467 
Mexican Orange-flower on the front of 
a house in Leicestershire, 728 
the. 733 

I Mezereon. the white 292 
Mice and Crocuses. 735 
destroying feld. 320 
Michaelmas Daisies, exhibiting, 62x 
Miehauxia campannloides. 298 
Mignonette failing 467 
Mildew on edible Peas. 593 
on Grapes. 432. 4X2. 510 
on Oak-leaves. 596 
on Strawberries. 260 
on VincR, 494 
Mill-race, scum on. 245 
Mine, disused, a. 262 
! Mint, moving. 609 
I the Fairy. 181 
| Mistletoe. 46 

propagating tie*. 302 
the. increasing. 34 
I Mite, the Black Currant. 52. 763 
I Mitraria coccinea. 450. 54X 
| Mo-k Orange, 216. 399 
, Moisture loving plant, 334 
Mouiordiea Char-ant ia. 207 
I Monard.a didyma. 297 359. 490, 558; 

I <1., cut ting down. 626 

1 Monkshood, the Climbing, 39. 60. 476. 

I 519 

Monthretia foliage turnin' brown. 

565 

Montbreti w. 42. 290. 591 
Mont anna mollis,ima oxs 
Morin a longifolia, 734 

mfigJirtaintforB. 74.143. m. 274 
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Mo* on gravel path*. 686 
I'inks, 30f» 

Moth, Ermine, 266 
for name, 232 
Moths, winter, 770 

Mountain Ash or Rowan, the, 528, 
602 


Orange-tree failing, 408 
tree, miniature, 3 
Orchard-house, 318. 361 
replanting an old, 630 
Orchards, groups of hardv plants in. 
640 

Orchid, a beautiful winter-flowering, 


Mulberry. Black, ass a town tree, the. 
734; propagating, 18; the, 612 
tree. 630 

Mulberries not growing, 47 
Mulching fruit-tree borders, 361; in¬ 
side fruit -tree borders, 317 
Muehlenbeekia. the dwarf, 779 
Museari conicum, 392; c.. in Sir Frank 
Crisp's rock garden, 667 
moschatum, 254 

Mushroom-bed, an outdoor. 498 
growing, 441 

house, building a, 497, 562 
spawn. Twentieth Century, 212 
Mushrooms, growing, 748 
in field, 65H 
in winter, 592 
Musk. 422 

Mussel-scale, the, 600 
Mutisia Clem at K 718 
deetirrens, 682 

Myosotidium nobile, 355. 489 
Myosotis palustris, var., 569 
Myrtle, 595 
cuttings. 496 
not flowering. 58 
planting out a, 504 
treatment of, 291 


N 


1TAPOSA dioica, 197, 666 . 

Narcissus failing, double, 350 I 

Poet’s, with two flowers, 187 
Narcissus Colleen, 330 
cyclamineus, 718; c. in the rock 
garden, 305 
Diana, 325 

Dorothy Kiugsmill, 381 
incomparabilis, 295; ». Artemis, 413 
Paper-white, in bloom, 687 
(Jueen of Spain in room, 271 
Sir Watkin, a fine mass of, 254 
Torch, 295 

Viscountess Falmouth, 269 I 

White Sergeant, 89 
Narcissi and Tulips, 300 
Nasturtium, moving the Flame, 590 
the Wreath. 490 j 

Nasturtiums, 734 

Nectarine, a new, 340 j 

leaves blistered, 360 

Nectarines eraeking, 626 ! 

shrivelling, 248 j 

Nemesia, blue. 297 ! 

strumosa Blue Gem, 297 j 

Nemesias on October 1st, 613 \ 

Sephrolepis exaltatn Marshalli, 389 
Nerine, a pretty new, 659 
a pretty white-flowered, 674 
Bowdeni. 628 

corusea major, 627 I 

ro*eo-cri*pa, 687 I 

Nerines, growing. 686 J 

Nerium Oleander, 740 : 

Neviusia alabainensis, 503 j 

Sicotiana affinis in a bowl, flowers of, 
535 

Notes from Kew\ 519 ! 

Nut-bushes, treatment of, 154 ; 

trees, old. 653; treatment Of, 668; 
unsatisfactory. 540 

Nuts, the demand for, 775 | 

Nymphiea scutifolia, 519 


OAK, Champion, the, 584 
leaves unhealthy, 478 
Oehna multiflora. 337 
Odontoglossum amabile delicatum, 191 
Cerrantesi, 236 
Ossulstoni, 549 

Loochristiense aureo-fulrum, 149 
(Enothera marginatn, 681 
Olea fragrans, 597 
Oleander, increasing the, 552 
leaves, scale on. 792 
variegated-leaved, 520 
Olearia stellulata, 97 
Oleaster, a bright, 750 
Onion and Carrot-maggot*, 403 
Ailsa Craig sown in autumn. 568 
bulbs, size ill, 226 
crop, the. 654 
fly. the, 698 
maggot, the, 226 
plants, mouldy, 482 
quarter, the, 189 
Onions and their pests, 775 
and their troubles, 744 
autumn-sown, 498 . 501, 622, 699; v. 

spring-sown. 242 
failing, 442 
giant, 482 

h.irdintvis of autumn-sown, the, 592 
Niort, the. 655 
planting out. 286 
planting the young, 286 
thick-necked, 484 
transplanting. 638 
Ononis arvensis alba. 574 
Onyi hium japonicum. 367 
Orange Ball-tree, the. 245 
fungus on Roses. : 


Digitized b' 


■v Goc 


773 

a good old, 76 1 ) 
illustration of, 716 
Orchids, 300, 342 
failing to bloom, 293 
for greenhouse, 170 
hybrid, 774 
peat for, 774 

seedling, 184; raising, 191 
treatment of, 183; new ly imported, 
018 

Ornithogalum lartenm, 322 
Oiobu* aurantiius, 780 
Osmanthus fragrans, a fine form of. 
597 

Ouvirandra fenestralia, 177 
Oxalis cernua, 468 
enneaphylla, 770 
family, some of the. 531 


P 

PJBOITZA alhlflora, 245 
P»ony border, 558 
buds failing, 778 
disease. 297, 374 
tree, 245; treatment of, 42 
Palm failing. 106 
leaves turning yellow. 422 
seeds, raising, 178 
treatment of, 8, 172 
Palms falling. 313 
in room, 232 
repotting, 308 
unhealthy, 748 

Pampas Gra<-s plumes, cutting, 15 
Pansy cuttings. 467 
Tufted, Admiral of the Blue, 633; 
Archibald Grant, 633; Blue 
Duehtvs, 633; Blue Gown, 633: 
Bridal Morn, 633; Charles Jordan. 
633; Come-to-Stay. 634: Favourite, 
634; Formidable, 634; Grey Friar. 
633; Katie Wallace. 634: Kitty 
Bell, 634; Lady Warw ick. 634; 
Lorna. 463, 633; Maggie Mott. 633; 
Marian Waters, 633; Mauve Queen, 
633; Miss E. M. Canon. 392; Mis. 
Gilmour, 633; Ophelia, 633; Royal 
Blue. 633; Walter Gale. 634 
Pansies, disappointing, 726 
from Rothesay, 306 
from seed v. cutting.;, 100 
hot weather and the, 414 
Tufted. 196, 519. 633; attacked by 
wireworm*, 422; dying, 524; early- 
flowering. 425; carlv propagation 
of. 446; failing, 316, 481; in 

winter, the Pnpilio, 717; little. 
546; miniature, 391; some of the 
better, 326; the recent rains and, 
446 

Paris Green, 312 
Parkinsonia aculeata, 763 
Parochetus communis, 659. 673, 687, 
726; c. in a ease, 587 
Parrakeet, 258 
food for, 119 
moulting of, 155 
Parrot moulting, 388 
pulling out its feathers, 119, 155 
unhealthy, 155 
Parsley, 420. 441 
turning yellow, 672 
Parsnip-culture, after-treatment. 190; 
sowing tin* seed, 108 
the, 150 

Parsnips cankered, 658 
Pasque-flower, the. 590. 696 
Pasture-land, treatment of. 638 
treatment of old, 639 
Paths, sunk, 444 

Pathway, a rocky, at Friar Park, 759 
Paullinia thalictrifolia. 85 
Pea. azure, the, 381 
Chick, the, 346 
Continuity, 562 
rrildew, the, 684 
Ne Plus I’ltra. 582 
Robert Fenn, 190 
Selected Glad-tone, 569 
Shamrock, the. 587, 659, 673. 726; as 
a vase plant, 687 
Sugar, 626 

Sweet, notes, 110; seeds. 59. 181; 

Society's trials, the, 30: the. 167 
the Mummy. 150, 190 
the Scurfy, 172 
Yorkshire Hero, 561 
Peach-blister, 192. 233 
border, remaking a, 652 
buds dropping, 407; failing, 260, 262 
culture. 356 

culture in Ontario. 360; market. 304 
fruit of the double-blossomed. 47 
house, in the late, 719 
leaf-blister, 261 ; curl. 368 
prospect*, outdoor, 290 
Walhurton Admirable not bearing, 
614 

Peaches. American, and Japanese 
Chestnuts. 613 

and Nectarines at the Temple 
Show. 362; for heated house, 790 
colour iu. 452 
early, 790 

failure of. 234. 435. 669 
facing. 629 

ole 


i 


Peaches* on hack wall of greenhouse, 

outdoor*, July, 512 
otting, 592 
stringy, 201 

Peach-tree not blooming, 232 
Peach-trees, curled foliage iu, 275 
disbudding, 3(i3 
dying, 154 
failure of, 96 
for wall, 160 
in cold greenhouse. 746 
infested with scale. 96 
not fruiting. 276 
outdoor, 1 
overgrown, 460 
pruning, 658 
seedling. 526 
Peacock, 509 

Pear, an early (Citran de* Carmes). 
459 

Beurr^ d’Arejnberg, 752 
Beurr£ Diel, 204 
Beurrf Dumont, 174 
Bcurrt Fouqueray, 68 
bloom falling. 356 
Doyenm'* d’HiVet. 386 
Doyenne du Cornice, 690 
Easter Beurr<\ 24 h, 276 
Emilie d'Heyst. 21. 67, 90, 138 
flavours, 90 

Fondante de Thiriot, 47 
for south wall, 140 
tilou Morceau, CM, 174. 224. 247. 288 . 
318 

Jersey Gratioli, 659 
leaf-spot. 294 
Marguerite Marillat. 597 
midge, the, 357 
name of, 79n 
NouvelJe Fulvie, 137 
Olivier des Serre-, 161 
Pears as cordons for wall*, best. 669 
brown-rot in. 24 
cordon, 261, 340 
cracked. 50, 482. 493 
dropping. 360 
earliest, the. 459 
early in Scotland, 774 
for a sheltered garden, 721 
good and had. 95 
Jargonelle. 582 
notes on. 68 
positions for, 1 
scarcity of. 751 
some of the less known. 51 
wall for, 407 
without fruit-buds, 20.3 
Pear-tree blister-mite. 316 
fai’ing to fruit, 748 
slug, 504 
suckers on, 340 
unhealthy. 2()3 

Pear-tree*, black-spot in, 770 
canker in. 792 
espalier, 614 
not fruiting, 716 

Pea* and seeds from bird*, protect¬ 
ing. 99 

bottling green. 468, 510 

Chick, 262 

dwarf, 91 

early market, 776 

everlasting, .347 

failing, 442, 482. 496 

for succession. 172 

for table use. 579 

hybridising perennial. 649. 687 

late. 362. 714 

n.ildew on, 654; edible, 593 
perennial. 392 

their variable germination, .340 
Peas. Sweet, and introduction of 
novelties, 181 
growing in pots. 77 
on single stems. 758 
raising under glass, 166 
under glass, 57 
Peat for Orchids, 774 
manure. 122 

moss-litter, the use of. 588 
Pelargonium cuttings, striking, 529 
eehinatum, 687 
F. V. R a spoil, 264 

flowers failing, ?40; in poor condi¬ 
tion, 1R 

for bedding, 611 
His Majesty. 8 

Ivy-leaved, Resplendent, 571, 598; 
Souvenir do Charles Turner. 450; 

unhealthy. 686 

leaves unhealthy. 66, 802 
quercifolium at Mereworth Castle, 
Kent, 781 

Zonal, leaves unhealthy, 406 
Pelargoniums. 112, 178 
after flowering. .859 
failing. 106, 232 
in w indow. 112 

Ivy-leaved, 521 ; unhealthy. 344, .374 
keeping, 685 
keeping Zonal, 647 
of to-day, 57 

potting winter flowering, 251 
propagating. .851 
scented leaved, 208, 781 
sjiecirnen, 76 
unhealthy. 604 

Zonal. 195, 7.32; failing, 15R; for 
winter flowering, 316; in pots, 127; 
keeping. 658 
Pentas earnen, 34, 38 
Pent -demon harhatus. 75 
Colnea eieruleus, 621 
pnbescens, 491 
Pentstemons. 166, 518 
in the open, 18 
treatment of, 41 


Perennials for prollt, growing. 330 
hardy, for London garden. 34 
hardy herbaceous, exhibiting, 126 
planting out. young, 235 
Pergola covered with Chinese l ine* in 
Mr. Bowles' garden at Myddleton 
House, Waltham t'ross, oJl ; on 
rising ground, entrance to, 589 
Periploca gneca, Go6 
Periwinkle, the, 348 
lYrnettyns not fruiting. 22 
Pcrovskia atriplii i.olia, 628. 644 
Pest*. 338 
rock garden. C97 
town garden, 44 

Petunia, extreme hardiness of the 
double pink 490 
J offer ex’s Pink. 621 
Petunias, saving stock of double, 468 
Pha.-coins Caraealln. 274 
Philadelphia coronarius, .399 
grandiflorus, 4oo 
Lernoinei, 399 ; L. Rosace, 13, 70 
I.ew isi, .399 
mierophyllus, 399 
purpureo-maeulatiis. .399, 450 
Philesia huxifolia. 451 
Phlox aimvna, 632 
canadensis, 446; c. Laphami, .39.3 
Fraulein von Lessberg, 555 
suhulnta The Sprite, 305 
Phloxes and Tufted Pansies, 759 
diseased perennial. 528 
failure of. 406 . 462 
in poor condition. 454 
insects at roots of, 770 
Phyllocactus seedling . a, 411 
Pti\lloeaeti. hybrid, 411 
Phvllo-t achy s Hcnonis, 39 
Physalis peruviana. 276 
Picotcr John Huxkm, 25 
Pieris, 35.3 
florihunda. .35.3 
for mo* a, 353 

japonica, .353; j. in Mr. Chambers' 
garden at Hash-me re, 353 
Pig manure. 702 

Pigeons’ manure for Chrysanthemums. 
496 

Pine, the Cluster, 70 
Pines. 58.3 

Pingiiicula caudata, 765 
Pink, double, border, 9 
Mr*. Sinkins in bloom, 557 
Pinks. 254. 302 

at the Holt. Harrow Weald, an edg¬ 
ing of, 519 

Pipes, greerdion.se. painting. 18 
Pits and frames, their management 
in autumn. 664 
Plagianthus I.yalli. 543 
Plant for edging, 370 
for name. 232 
names, popular. 688 
notes, hard*. 631 
to ward oir flies. 468 
Plantains and other weeds on lawn, 
359 

Planting a steep bank, 557 
Plant* against walls, watering. 502 
and flower- in the hou*c. 15 
bedding, the preparation of spring. 
378 

failing, 284 

for a (trained lock. 414; a green¬ 
house. 299. 617; a wall. 210; bmk. 
515; bed. 143. 641 ; border, 625; 
carpet bedding, 15s; cold gn <-n- 
hou*e. 374; dry banks, 651. 757; 
greenhouse, 34. 216. 315. 676; 

heavy Hay soil. 64'»; lawn side, 
62(1; narrow bed, 197; providing 
cuttings. treatment of. 356; 
rockery 211 ; small, unhealed 
greenhouse. 122: small vases, 738; 
opring bedding. 446; sunm 
window’, 330; tubs. 196; vase, 
standard. 622: winter and spring, 
fine-foliage. 713 

for winter-flowering, soft-wooded, 

474 

frozen, the treatment of, 38 
fungus at roots of. 770 
grown as standards, greenhouse, 571 
hard wooded. 708 

hardy. 232. 303; among shrubs, 179; 
herbaceous and alpine, 341 ; in 
Scotland, 679 
herbaceous. 650 

in bloom at Glenellen, Co. Kerry. 
666; cottage home- 355; flower 
for November. 187. 674; tlir- hone. 
205. 279, 535; spare room, keeping, 
42: vinery, 216; winter, room. 205 
mulching hardy, 414 
new flowering stove and greenhouse. 
1910, 7 

old-fashioned bedding, 703 
overgrown herbaceous, 478 
pillar. 414 

protection of summer bedding. 235 

pushful. 297 

resting the. .336 

salad, at W'isley, trial of, 160 

shading. 327 

some old-fnohinned forecourt, .396 
some screen. 166 

some summer - flowering climbing. 
574 

staking, 264 

to crow under greenhouse stage, 
7.32 

two good, 7G9 

under glass, taking tender, 675 
under Yew-trees, 344 
various, 596 


w inter-flowering, 428 
Plat yeodoii*,, 9 

ungir ilfrcn 
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Pleione burnilis, 748 
lugenaria, 743 

Wa/lichiana in Sir F. Crisp’* garden, 
743 

Plum, Kirke’s, 526 
Oullin's Golden Gage, 96 
the Cherry, 162 
Wyedale, 21 
Plums. some early, 669 
summer culture of, 582 
Plum-trees failing, 401 
not bearing, 161 
Plumbago capeneis, 248 
coccinea, 763 
Larpentte, 682 
hot flowering, 548, 625 
Poinsett ia, double-flowered, 264 
Polnsettiae, 58 
Polemonium carneum, 533 
Poles, Chinese plants for, 691 
flowering climbers on, 702 
Polyanthuses, 737 
at Camberley, 331 
dividing, 779 
sowing, 237 

Polygonum baldschuanicum, 28. 490 
Pomegranate not blooming, 565 
Pond, artificial, 392 
Poplars in early spring, 291 
the Canadian, 97 
Popples, Iceland, 478 
Oriental, 11, 413 
Poppy, Celandine, the, 605 
Horned, the, 673 
Populus lasiocarpa, 278 
Pot-pourri, 552, 562, 576 
Potato black-scab, 678 
bug. the American, 714 
cracking, 78 
disease, the, 698 
diseased, 579 
Duchess of Cornwall. 341 
for market, early, 62 
notes, 78, 813 
sets, planting, 256 
the Ashleaf, 313 
the Factor, 15, 48. 78 
trial, a, 420 
tubers sprouting, 260 
Potatoes, 435 

advantage of sprouting, 160 
and disease, 665 
barren, 346 
eorky-scab of, 782 
diseased, 699 
experiments with, 256 
flavour in. 375, 402, 441, 484 
for exhibition, 729 
for family of five, 698 
for heavy soil, 212 
influence of soil on, 846 
moulding up. 436 

planting winter Greens between, 624 
scabbed, 622 
seed. 32, 48, 108 
seedling. 654 
unfit to eat, 92 
wart-disease of, 82 
Potentilla arbuscula, 478 
fruticosa, 114 

Poultry-keeping in a garden, 576 
ecaly-leg in, 119 
wasting diseases of, 230 
Primrose changing to Polyanthus. 328 
Primula floribunda, 8. 77; f. as a table 
plant, 103 
japonica,’ 413 

Kewensis. 208; K. in autumn, treat¬ 
ment of, 492 
megaseerfolia, 347 
obconiea. 320, 321, 765 
rosea and P. japonica under trees, 
524 

Sieboldi in pots, 263 
sinensis, growing, 672 
the old double, 366 
viscosa and it* varieties. 40; v. J. H. 
Wilson, 41 

Primulas at Forest Hill, 207 
Chinese, 241 
dividing. 245 
easily-grown hardy, 172 
from seed, hardy, 270 
single, 112 
Star, 271 

Primrose, double crimson, the, 274 
Evening. Lamarck’s, 517 
Polyanthus, 392 
Primroses. 40 
and Polyanthuses, 282 
and Primulas. 274 
autumn bloom on, 674 
autumn-blooming, 703 
changing to Polyanthuses, 380 
Chinese, at Reading, 128 
double, 331 
reversion of, 260 
Propagating, 193 
Prunella Wcbbinna, 770 
Pruning Clematis. 502 
cordon Apple and Pear-trees, 290 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, 360 
old Gooseberry-bushes, 565 
Pear and Apple-trees. 498 
pyramid and standard Apple and 
Pear trees, 540 
spur, 775 
summer, 469 

the Japanese Snowball, 319 
the Venetian Sumach, 543 
Prunus cerasifera atro-purpurea, 229 
japonica and its varieties, 176 
terrulata J. H. Veitch at Kew. 508 
subhirtella, 152 
tomentosa. 229 
triloba, 706; t 
pruning. 158 
Psoralea, 172 


flore-pleno, 278; t., 


Digitized by 


v Google 


l’teris scaberula, 324 
Puss-moth, the. 660 
Pyrethrum, dividing the old plants, 
254 

Pyrethrums, 380 

cutting over after blooming, 427 
single, 167 

I'yrus coronaria, double, 175 
japonica not flowering, 232; j., prun¬ 
ing, 792 

N iedzwetzkyana, 528 
spectabilis, 113, 292 
Pyruses, ornamental, 310 


QUINCE, Chinese, flowering shoot of, 
213 

M aide's, 292 
stocks, 260 
the, 702, 752 
tree, training a, 158 
Quinces, Japanese, fruiting, 718 


RADISHES, 403 

deformed, 48 

Ramblers, date of flowering of, 481 
drooping, 563 
some good white, 416 
Ramondia, the rosy, 61 
Ranunculi, 462 

Ranunculus leaves damaged, 374 
Raphiolepis japonica in Mr. Kinas- 
mill’s garden at Harrow Weald, 
601 

Raspberries, 494 
autumn-fruiting, 598 
failure of. 399, 452, 468 
growing. 690 
newly-pi an ted. 158 
on a north wall, 763 
treatment of, 686 
unhealthy, 582 
w'ork among, 560 
Rasplierry-canes failing, 434 
moth, the, 240, 410 
stem-bud caterpillar, the, 510, 706 
unhealthy. 652 
Wisbech Perfection, 493 
Red-rust, black-spot, and mildew, 565 
Red-spider on Gooseberry-bushes. 240, 
288 

on Peach-leaves, 526; Tree-Carna¬ 
tions, 675; Vine-leaves, 496; Vines, 
626 

Rehmannia angulata, 531; a. Pink 
Perfection, 308 
Roinwardtia tetrugyna, 733 
triguna, 101 
Rest Harrow, 597 
the white, 574, 627 
Retinosporas, Golden, 176 
Rhodoehiton volubile, 673 
Rhododendron, a beautiful winter¬ 
flowering, 223 
a flue, 753 
/1/ice, 383 

arboreum Campbellia’, 277 
Ascot Brilliant, 354 
Awgustini, 228 
auriculatum, 228 
Benthamianum, 228 
Brookeanum, 145 
Broughtoni aureuni, 602 
Caldwclli, 21 
calophytum, 228 
einnabarinum, 458 
Coombe Royal, 229 
Cunningham's White, 162 
Davidi, 228 
Gauntletti, 131 
intricatum, 228 
karntschatieum, 717 
jasminiflorum, 145 
javanicum, 145 
Lady Alice Fitzwilliam, 390 
leaves unhealthy, 592 
Lobbi, 145 
maciiliforum, 228 
Metternichi, 91 
micranthum, 228 
multicolor, 145 
new Chinese, a, 553 
new varieties of, 364 
Nohleanum. 152 
orhiculare, 228 
ponticum, 763 
Queen of Dwarfs, 319 
racemosum. 69, 213 
rubiginosum, 69 
sinen-e, 385; dwarfed, 385 
Smithi aureum in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, 513 
Souliei. 228 
Strategist, 45 
Sntcluiense, 228 
Teysmanni, 145 
Veitchianum, 223 
Victorianum, 131 
Yunuanense, 69 
Rhododendrons, 702 
at Regent’s Park. 383 
Chinese. 240 
grafting, 310 
Himalayan, 227 
in an Irish garden, 227 
in pots. 263 
Javanese. 520 
new, 228 
pruning, 232. 468 
sweet-scented greenhouse, 285 


Rhododendrons, the Javanese, 145 
three useful Chinese, 69 
RhodotyiMis kerrioides, 23 
Rhubarb after forcing, 50 
early, 263 , 290 
for forcing, 768 
Rhubarlie, 345 
Rhus typhina, 784, 749 
Ribc* lougeracemoainn, 213 
sanguineum, 278 

Richardia africana unhealthy, 77 
Little Gem, 637 

Ridging v. flat digging, 150, 212 
Rivina humilis, 74t) 

Roads, tarred, and vegetation, 418 

Rochea falcata, 633 

Rock Cress, the Aubrietia-like, 634 

Rock-edging, 467 

Rock-garden, 625 

at The Holt, Harrow Weald, part of 
the, 379, 517 

at The Holt, Harrow Weald, part of 
the flat, 489 
laying out, 201 

plants, 210; for shaded, 245; some 
early, 252 

under a north wall, a, 723 
Ro<k-gardens, flat, 517 
Rock-plants in winter, sheltering, 717; 

winter shelter for, 749 
Rock Pttrslane, 348, 349 
Rockery under Peach-tree, 218 
Rockets, single. 427 
Rockfoil, Fortune’s, 621; F., in the 
garden at Friar Park, 109 
Rockfoils, big, tor winter colour, 88 
Massy. 270 

Romiieyu Coulteri, 158, 258, 546, 612, 
643 

Romulea pylea. 254 
Rondeletia speciosa major, 707 
Roots that need storing, 655 
Rosa Hu.iron is, 250 
lucida, 674 

macrophylla Fargesi, 250 
Moyesi, 148, 717 
multiflora, 27 
Pernettiana, 415 
polyantha as a stock, 6 
ruhri folia in winter, 756 
rugosa, a beautiful hybrid, 487; r 
Carmen, 396; r. or Japanese Roses, 
850 

sericea var. pteracantha, 148 
Willmottiw, 148 

Rose, a brilliant semi-climbing, 416 
Rose, a new climbing, 82 
Abel Carritre. 168 
Aglaia, 56 
Aimee Vibert, 502 
Acacia, the, 384 
jEnchen Muller, 448 
Alberto N. Calamet, 220 
Alice Cory Wright, 5 
Abater Stella Gray, 464 
A It marker. H.T.. 586 
American Pillar, 249, 894 
an effective pillar, 50 
and Clematis picture, 648 
Andr£ Gamon, 220 
Anne of Geieratein. 382 
a pot, treatment of, 66 
Ards Rover with blighted foliage, 

Ariel, 250 

Aschenbrodel, 288, 448 
Banksian, pruning, 565 
Barbarossa. 76 
Baron de Bonstettin, 168 
Beaute De Lyon, 424, 487 
bed, making a new, 603; proposed 
new. 565 

bed*, carpeting, 502, 580; replanting, 
636 

Belle Lyonnaise in greenhouse, 50 
Bessie Brown failing, 416 
Billiard et Barrd, 604 
Blairii No. 2, pruning, 76 
blooms that travel well, 56 
buds, 439; failing, 685; injury to, 
122 

Blush Rambler, 464 
Buttercup, 250 
Campion, Haage s, 506 
Canarien Vogel. 238 
canker in, 727 
Captain Christy, 250 
Carmen, 220 

Caroline Testout. 28, 424 
Cerilc Brunner, 447 
Charles Lefebvre, 168 - 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot, 168 
Christmas, not blooming, 126 
Claire Jacquier, pruning, 672 
Claudius, 394 

Climbing Caroline Testout, 44, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 502; 
Killarney. 220; Mme. Jules Grolez. 
220; Niphetos, 365; Papa Gontier, 
678; with decaying growths, 575 
Colonel Leclerc. 220 
Commander Jules Gravereaux, 501 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer on a wall, 
382; pruning. 168 
Coquina, 250, 394 

Crimson Rambler, 132. 148; against 
a trellis, 187; for balcony, 380; 
mildewed. 406; old, transplanting, 
82 

cuttings, 575; dying, 603; in water 
and soil, striking, 476 
David McKee, 298 
de Meaux, 382 
Diaholo, 250 

Dorothy Perkins growing weakly, 
612 ; in pots. 6 
Dr. O’Donnel Browne, 424 
Dr. Rouge* pegged down, 618 


Rose Duchess of Wellington, 515 
Duchess of Westminster, 394 
Duke of Edinburgh, 563 
Earl of Warwick, 83 
Ecarlate in autumn, 646 
Edward Maw-ley, 501 
Emperor. 168 
Entente Cordiale, 220 
Etoile de Mai, 238 
Eugene Boullet, 424 
Eugenie Lnmeseh, 238, 447 
Excels:!, 394 
F. R. Patzer, 220 
failures, 628 , 643 
Fairy, 250 

fine screen and arch, a. 238 
Florence Edith Cnulthwaitc, 147, 220 
for grouping, yellow, 502 
Franz Deegen. 238 
Frau Cecile Walter, 447 
Frau Nicola Welter, 220 
Frau Oberhofgartner Singer, 416 
Frau Karl Druschki with unhealthy 
growth, 448 
Freda, 603 
gardens, 423 

General MacArthur, 502 
General Schahlikine, 168, 538 
Geo. C. Waud, 394, 501 
Gloire de Dijon neglected. 168; 
potting up, 185; under glass, 232; 
under glass, pruning, 502 
Gloire de Exhibition de Bruxelles, 
168 

Gloire des Polyantha, 448 
Gloire Lyonnaise, 449, 464 
Gold of Ophir, 232 
growing on benches, 147 
growths diseased, 359; with black¬ 
ened growths. 439 

Gruss an Teplitz, 449, 530, 553, 576, 
581, 597, 627, 643, 659; unhealthy. 
50 

Guelder, the forcing of, 255 
Gustav Grunerwald (H.T.), 646 
Harry Kirk, 288 
hedge, a, 542 
Hiawatha. 449 
His Majesty, 501 
Hon. Edith Gifford, 586 
Hugh Dickson, 149 
hybridising, 406 
Instituteur Sirdey, 238 
Irish Elegance in Mr. Kingsmill’s 
garden at The Holt, Harrow 
Weald, 415 
James Coen. 755 
Jean Cherpin, 168 
Jean Liahaud, 168 
Jean Soupert, 168 
Jeannie Deans, 187 
Jessie, 238, 448 
Joan of Arc, 448 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock, 220 
Joseph Lowe. 220 
Juliet, 220 , 501 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 169 
Katherina Zeimet, 288, 448 
Lady Battersea, 567 
Lady Dartmouth, 220 
Lady Hillingdon. 220, 894 501 
Lady Penzance failing, 516 
L$idy Pirrie, 501 
Lady Roberts, 238 
Le Progres, 238 

leaves curled, 406; injury to, 450, 
660; spotted, 454 
Lena, 238 

Leslie Holland, 501 
Leuehtstern with blighted foliage, 
324 

Liberty, 449 
L’Ideal, 618 

Lieutenant Chaure, 424 
Lina Schmidt Michel, 250 
Louis Ricard, 168 
Lyon. 394; losing leaves, 636 
Lyon Rambler. 249 , 394 
Mabel Drew, 394 
Maman Levavasseur, 288 
Marshal Kiel, 323; in a conserva¬ 
tory, 280; on outside walls, 750; 
treatment of, 82; unhealthy, 330; 
with deformed blossoms, 657 
Margaret, 43, 394 

Margaret Dickson not blooming, 
118 

Marguerite Ketten, 323 
Mary Countess of Ilchester, 541 
May Kenyon 81aney, 394 
Melanie Soupert, 447 
Mignonette, 448 
Milky Way, 249 
misplaced, 576 

Miss Alice de Rothschild, 501 
Miss Cynthia Forde, 220 
Mme. Abel Chatonay, 503 , 604 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, 688 
Mme. Antoine Mari (Tea), 586 
Mme. Berkeley, part of a group of, 
585 

Afme. Joseph Schwartz, 395, 416 
Mme. Norbet Levavasseur. 448 
Mme. Pierre Euler, 199, 216. 789 
Mme. Pol. Vnrin-Bernier, 56 
Mme. Hegon Weber, 220 
Molly Sharman Crawford, 220, 394. 
501 

Mrs. A. R. Waddell. 249 
Mrs. Arthur Munt, 576, 641 
Mrs. Davirf Jardine, 220, 394 
Mrs. David McKee. 249 
Mrs. E G. Hill, 83 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 501 
Mrs. Fred Straker. 503 
Mrs. Joseph H. Welch, .501 
Mrs. L. SI raker, 501 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, 530 
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Rt# Mrs. Peter Blair. 238 
Mrs. 1*. H. Coat*. 220 
Mrs. Ralph Rroeklebnnk, 133 
Mrs. Sam Ross, 220 
Mrs. Taft. 448 
Mrs. Walter Easlea. 501 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. 238 
Mrs. Wm. Cooper, 220 
My Maryland. 70 

Niphetos, 266; with decayed 
growths. 188 
Sita Weldon, 185 
note*, 646, 694 
Nova Zembla, 76 
Orleans, 220. 238. 394. 448. 501 
Otto Ion Bismarck, 55 
Painted Lady, 28 
Panama, 220 

Papa Gontier as a free hush. 364 
Paul Neyron, 530 
Perle d'Or, 447 

Perle des Jardins not blooming, 
728 

Perle des Routes. 448 
perpetual-flowering weeping. 586 
Pharisaer. 586 

Philadelphia Rambler with ab¬ 
normal growths. 404 
Pierre Notting. 168 
plants for white-blight, treating, 
365 

plea for the Hybrid Per pet mils. a. 
585 

Portia. 394 

pot, not blooming, 678 
Prince C. de Rohan. 168 
Prince de Bulgarie blind. 502 
Princesse Charles de Ligne, 117 
Princes* de Sagan, 582. 613 
protection, 116 
Queen Alexandra, 703 
Rayon d’Or, 238, 424 . 501 
Refulgence, 249 

Reine Olga de Wurtemburg. 604 

Reynold’s Hole. 168 

root with unusual growth. 660 

Rosel Dach. 238. 448 

Rosomane Narcisse Thom: s, 220 

Sarah Bernhardt, 250 

saw-fly, the. 450 

season, harbingers of the. 323; 1910, 
some impressions of the. 563 
Senateur Mascurand, 220 
Shower of Gold. 394. 501 
shows, the one ill-effect of, 76, 118 
Simplicity. 56. 250 
single white Banksian. 28 
soil, liming. 34 
soils, improving, 003 
Souvenir de Gustave Prat, 424 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. 665. 688. 
703, 733; in a garden at Airbridge, 
nr. Romney, 665 

Souvenir de Pierre Notting, 238 

Starlight. 250 

suckers, 563 

Tausendselion, 394 

The Lyon. 501, 530 

the old Moss, 575 

Theresa. 250 

tri es, red-rust on, 185 

Triumph, 220 

Veilchenblau. 169, 394 

Yiscomtess Enfield, 424 

Walter Speed, 501 

W. E. Lippiat, 168, 422 

weeping standard, for lawn, 169 

White Dorothy Perkins 394 

White KBlarney, 220, 501 

W. H. Taft. 220 

William Allen Richardson in 
autumn, 618 

with unhealthy foliage, 365 
Wm. Shean, 56 
Xavier Olibo. 168 
Yvonne Gravicr. 567 
Yvonne Vacherot, 117 
Zepherin Drouhin, 118, 581. 678; on 
an Oak trelli 475 
Roses. 300. 342. 733 
against wall, watering. 424 
and Lilies for the tropics, 199, 665 
and Sweet Briers hedges of. 118 
a pit’s on. 386 
as maidens, 636 

as pot-plants, dwarf Polyantha. 238 

at the Temple Show, some new, 394 

autumn manuring of. 595 

basic slag for, 575 

bedding. 449 

black-spot on, 686 

bone-meal for. 50 

Bourbon, 118 

Brier and other, pruning, the first 
year. 80 

Brier cuttings for stocks for bud¬ 
ding. 416 

bush, on clay soil, 67s; for a bed 
50 feet by 10 feet wide, 658 
carpeting, 413 
Chinese or Bengal. 168 
Christmas, 524; failing, 197 
climbing, after flowering, 350: and 
Rambler, that are fragrant. 27; 
for house. 657 ; free-flowering, 
fragrant, autumn-blooming, 595; 
in unheated house, 413; not 
flowering. 625 
cow-manure for, 611 
cut back. 636 

cutting down newly-planted. 106 
dwarf Polyantha, 118. 502. 530. 579 
deep yellow, for button-holes. 11 (s 
early, planting. 728 
early breaking of, 168 
earthing up. 81 
eighteen good garden, 50 
Entente Cordiale, 118 


Rom s, evergreen, for bank. 158 
e\ils of disbudding, the, 3sl 
fast-growing, to hang over trellis 
and trees, 27 

for a Jersey garden, a selection of 
choice. 611 

for arch, yellow climbing, 595 
for an lies. 597, 636; autumn bloom¬ 
ing, 733; cold greenhouse. 83; Cool 
greenhouse. 148; dividing .'dices, 
576; Donegal, 636; exhibition. 148. 
595; budding. 424; exposed 
gardens, 476, 516; forcing and 

border*. 586; forcing, new. 220; 
garden at Malvern. 122; green¬ 
house, 7s9; climbing, 694; yellow, 
487; high, sheltered garden. 382; 
market. 48(i; ma sing, 515; new 
beds, 636; pillars. 416; (somewhat 
shady position, 657; south wall, 
158; #outh - west corner. 66; 
suburbs. 475; Telieritfe, 486: the 
tropics, (>88; wall. 646: warm wall, 
646; Yorkshire garden, 53d; six- 
foot wall. *ix. 657 
forcing, 184 
fragrance in, t>67 
free-flowering. 80 

from buds and cuttings. 381; cut¬ 
tings. 464, 475, 541 ; heavy clay 
soil. 464: seed. 132. 641; seven-foot 
wall. 382 

Gardenia and Ards Pillar, 448 
grafting, 742 

Gruse an Teplitz and Frau Karl 
Dnisrhki. 644; and Mine. A. 
Carrie re as standards. 117 
honoured in this country in 1909, 
132 

H.P., flowering late, 50 

H.T., after flowering, 323 

Hvbrid Tea, 330; red and crimson, 

541 

Hybrid Wielmraiana. 516 
in a hot position, growing. 168; cold 
frames, 25u; greenhouses, unsatis¬ 
factory. 390; hedges. 788; Novem¬ 
ber, 687; peaty soils. 644; pots, 
646: for front garden, 678; the 
prepar ation of weeping. 586; 
rings, 674: the cold greenhouse, 
677: the shrubbery. 56 
large-flow ered. 238 ; climbing. 148 
Lenten, 282 

Liberty and Richmond. 530 
low- wall, protecting, 75 
manure for. 274 
manuring. 765 

mildew among, under glass, 55 
mildew on. 260, 618 
misplaced. 530 

Mme. Jules Gravereaux and Mine, 
Berard, 538 

more large-flowered climbers, 118 
naturally-grown, 502 
new, 415 

newly-planted, pruning, 199 
Noisette, 250 

not flowering, climbing. 390 
not often seen, beautiful. 530. 553 
novelties of M. Pernet .Ducher for 
1910. 424 
October, 83 

of Killarney habit. 524 
old-established, replanting and re¬ 
novating. 81 
on own roots, 328 
on tree-stumps, 76 
on walls, 351 
Orange-fungus on, 359 
own root, 646 
pegged down, 448 
pe rpe t u a 1 -flow e r i n g, 324 
plants beneath standard, 365 
Polyantha. 447 

pot. feeding. 280; to flower early 
and late, 133 

potted in Decemlwr, pruning. 118; 
pruning, 56. 140. 232. 678; monthly, 
701; neglected, 266 
Rambler, 82: for areh>-s. 576; for 
pergola, 595; in pots. 280 
rarely seen at exhibitions. 665 
rod-spider on. 28; and thrips on, 106 
remarkable for colour. 184 
repotting, 132 

seasonable notes. 116, 364, 788; work, 
81. 618 

selection of. 595; new. 641 
shows and their ill-effects. 5 
shy-blooming, 395 
soils for. llo 

seme good American. 364; good old, 
727; neglected climbing, 82: novel¬ 
ties in. 501; old. 755; recent single 
and semi-double, 249; striped, 694; 
white. 199 
stocks for. 755 

striking, 476; under glass bottles, 
416 

Tea. earthing up, 44; Hybrid, 2so ; 

recently potted, 524 
the best . 82; wanted, 44 
the never openers. 597 
tied up with Bracken, 44 
to bloom roin tally suupriser till 
autumn. 636 

to plant between trees, 8(1 
to sjMirt. can we induce7 6. 55 
treatment of, 792 
twenty good garden, 515 
two good red, 118 

under g!ie*s, Hybrid Perpetual, 29s; 

plant iug out. 35n 
iirisuit able positions for, 4 -I s 
upon low walls, 395 
variety %-inted in early market. 323 
various, pruning, 185 


Digitized by 


Goi igle 


Rom-s. very dark. 168. 199 
wanted the best, 76 
white, on their own roots in South 
Cornwall, 646 

Wirhnraiana, as standards 755; for 
partly-shaded position, 538 
wild Chinese. 148 
with blighted foliage. 382. 448 
with L'reeti centre. 351. 396 
with long, flowcrless growth-, 67s 
worth growing, some new. 220 
yellow', upon wall, 448 
Rosemary, the, 89 
Roup in fowls, 258 
in poultry, some causes of. 16 
Rows, north or south, 420 
Kuhns arctieus. 11 
bamlnisarum. 673 
biflorus. 97 
delieiosu*. 278 
laeiniatus. 584 
Rudbeekia New muni. 124 
Rudbcekius. 590 
Runs, draughty. 155 
Ruxcuh race mnxux in 11 rare; 205 
Rust ill Grapes, 538, 702 


8 

8AXITFAULXA ionantha. 146. 672 
Salad plants, 622 
8alads. boxes of, 776 
summer. 358 
to eat. 674, 718. 749, 779 
Salix a’ba var. britzeUshs. 255 
pruinosa. 459 
Salsafy. 562 
leaves, fungus on. 482 
Salvia azurea grandiflora, 687 
dichroa, 739 
glutinosa, 328 
sclarea, 596 

splendens. 58, I 06 ; s. a- standards. 

38,5; s. for summer blooming. 647 
Tenoreana, 425 
Zurich. 617 
Salvias. 579, 736 
raising, 538 

SambiK us canadensis. 114 
Sandwort, the Balearic, in winter. 733 
Sansevieria zeylaniea and Vrie-ia 
splendens. growing, 322 
Saponaria Weidmanniana. 545 
Sarcnchilus Uartmanni. 337 
Sassafras officinale, 311 
Satin-flower, the, 296 
Saunders, Mr. Gen. 8., death of, 258, 
302 

Sauromatnm guttatmn, 778 
Savoy Cabbages, early. 190 
Saxifraga Roydi, 3.8, 333. 412; B. alba. 
529: B. and its varieties, 333 
Boryi, 529 * 

Burseriana. 529 
coehlearis. 529 
Fortunei, 109, 621 
Hireulu*. 210 
lantoscuna superha. 529 
margin at a. 529 
purpurea. 332 

pvramidalis, 792; p. as an edging. 
'165 

Rhei superba as an edging, 219 
Roeheliana. 529 
Salomoni. 529 

scardica. .529; s. obtusa, 529 
VandeMi, 529 

Saxifrages, brown patches in Mossy. 
697 

increasing encrusted, 697 
Silvery, as edgings. 165 
some white-flowered, 529 
Seabinsa oaucasiea. 252. 307, 370. 414 
Scalding ill Grapes. 496 
Scale on Asparagus, 406 
on Palm-leaf. 412 
on Rose-tree. 701 

on Tahernapinontana eoronaria. 504 
Screen flowers, two line. 254 
forming a, 672 

Sehizantlnis Beauty of Trent. 8 
for spring flowering, 464 
for winter flowering, 750 
growing, 412 
in pot. 76, 128 
Sehizanthuses. 163 
Scliizopetalon Walkeri, 344 
Scbizophragma hydi angeoidi s. 213, 277 
integrifolium. 213 
Schizoid yI is coecinea. 733 
Svilia campanulata alba, forcing. 77. 
112 

Sea Buckthorn, the. 18 
Hollies. 491. 532. 607, 6*2 
Lavenders. 634 
sand for how ling er ■cn*. 604 
sand for plant -. .547 
the fertilisation of the. 229 
Seakale. 66, 376 

and Rhubarb, forwarding. 74.5; in a 
cupboard, fore dig. .512 
bed. making a, 314 
bitter, 330 

culture, 159. 212, 243 
early forced, 48 
for planting, preparing. 189 
forced, failing, 4s 
in the open. 344 
Seaweed a> manure. 48. .596 
Scdum rotundifoluim. 47* 
spurimn as a carpet, 380 
Tijcphmni, 732 
Seed sowing, 336 
Seedlings, hardening off. 328 
transplanting, 126 


Seeds from Mauritius. 308 
from Trinidad. 3s 
germinating in seed-pods. 779 
in small gardens, saving. 491 
sowing small. 146 
the, we gather, 126 
to lie sown now. 511 
vitality in. 352 
Selagiueila ert’sia. 713 
Seinpervivum elm-anthum. 676 
Intendrichum, 34s 
Senecio canulipes. .58 
Shanking in (irajK-s, 7n2 
Shelters for fine m wet weather. 727 
Sheep-manure, Uses o . 732 
Short ia galaeifo'i '. 37s 
11 n iff ora grandiflora. 253 
SI own, local spring 2*3 
Shrubberies, 97 

Shrubs at Holland Park, some flower¬ 
ing. 450 
berried. 7.54 
berry-Ivearing, 542 
deciduous. 649 

evergreen. 649; the hardiness of, 78(1 
for forcing. 64.5 
for garden. 7s6 
forced and ot lu-r. 3(in 
for indoor de oration, berry hearing. 
7(18 

for rough bank 3.54 
hardy evergreen. 409 
hardy flowers among. 179 
in small gardens, some summer- 
flowering. 4.5* 
not flowering. 6o2 
overprinting. 3,54. 432 
planting, 302 

pruning. 432: of evergreen, the. 228 
' ■ (line winter-flowering. 13 

under trees. 496 
Silk Vine. the. 606 
Silver-leaf in Peach-tree, 330 
Silver-tree. the. 687 
Sirex gigas. .504 

Skinnnia Laureola, flowering shoot of. 

I Slug. Cherry and Pear, the, 470 
Slugs, etc.. 338 

destroying. 131, 216 
Srnilux, treatment of. 158 
Snail-flower, the c'imbing, 664 
Snails, getting rid of. 660 
in Fern pots. 368 
Snake’s head. 724 
the. «s a cut-flower. 761 
flower of the, in a rase, 761 
the. in a rase 279 
Snap, the cold. 137 
I Snapdragons in odd places. 506 
Snow-wreath, the Alabama. 503 
Snowberrv. a beautiful. 628 
the. 13 

Snowdrop. November, a, 717 
tree. the. 691 

Snnwdrops in a County Down garden, 
181 

under Surnmore at r asile Menzics, 

\ A her f eldy. (.21 

under trees. 621 
Snowflake. Spring. 211 
Wmjner's Soring. 197 
Sohralias. .572 
Societies — 

International Horticultural Exhibi¬ 

tion. 1912, 482. 670 
International Horticultural Exhibi¬ 

tion at Florence. .50.5 
National Hardy Plant Society. 558. 

('ijS, 

National Rose Society, Autumn Ro e 
I Show of the. 594 

National Sweet Pea Society. 452 680 
: National Vegetable Society. 536. 544. 

Peter Barr Memorial. -509 
Rose Show. Finboromrh Hall. 439 
Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund. 316. 
342 

Roval Horticultu-al 64. 92. 120. 156. 
18,5. 214. 243. 272. 299. 316. 341. 372. 

4(13. 466. 49.5 522. 550. 577. 610, 669. 

6)9. 730. 762. 776: Colonial Fruit 
Show. 747 ; Fruit Show. 657 : Hol¬ 
land House Show. 437; Spring 
Bulb Show. 422 

The Botanical and Horticultural. 38 
The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution. 509 

I'nitcd Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society, 274. 316, 389. 
5n9. .579. 716 

Soi>. clay, improving, 158 
"ohlen, 258 
heavy clay. 579 
le avv. manuring. 763 
infested with Potato-scab 316 
in-cots, the destruction of. 286, 320 
(piality of. 775 
sample and ro k plants, 134 
t rent merit of stiff. 201 
Solarium cnp'icasl rum. 314 
cri-purn. 733 

iasinilioides. 7°4. ”33, 749 
W.-ndlandi 464. 474 
Solaimms failing to set. 792 
Solidagos. the. or Golden Rods. 581 
Soilv .1 heterophylla, 411 
Spot, value of. 18] 
water for plants 2*s 
Sophora tetrautera, 344 
' ieiifolia. 432 

Sparrows destroying Crocuses. 284 
Speedwell. Virginian, the. :517 
Spider-flower, the, 18 
Spinach, 346. 456 
maggot ill. 390 
New Zealand. 363. 483 
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SpiruMi Aitchisoni. pruning. 220 
Anthony Waterer, 458 
arguta, 278 
Anim us 489 
hullata, 70 
Thunbergi, 91 

Spring flowers and hardy Feme, 324 
flower-gardening, 00 
Spruce, the Sitka, 23 
Squill. Bellflowered, the. 893 
tile Silierian, 30 

St. John’* Wort, cutting down. 008 
in biuom, 687 

Htanhopea. treatment of, 149 
Stapliylea holooarpa. 218 
Stapeiia gigantea. CC0 
Starworts. 651 

Statice and Trachelium in winter, 500 
Statiees not flowering, 444 
Statue mania in gardens, the. 580 
Stephanotis, 8 
floribunda, 768 
treatment of, 778 
Stock, a change of. 30 
Stocks decaying, 94 

East Lothian, 445; in the green¬ 
house, 352 
for Kovf.>. 755 
raving seeds of double. 041 
some good, 181 
Ten-week, damping, 288 
Mokeeia eyanea prsecox. 283 
Stonecrop, SieboldV. 013 
the showy, 478 

Stonecrops and their effective use, 531 
Stransva-sia undulata, fruiting branch 
of. 683 

8trawberries. 247, 597, 720 
amateurs’ 188 
as annuals. 525 
barren. 435 

current work among. 288 
failure of, 435. 460. 672 
for forcing. 18. 52. 015; layering. 451 
for succession, 493 
going brown, 402 
tate forced, 304 
old, 746 
planting. 525 
pot, wintering, 751 
ripe, in March. 153 
some of the older varieties, 512 
Strawberry-bed. treatment of, 201 
beds, frost-damaged. 350 
crop. the. 435 
flowers failing. 494 
forcing, 789 

Keen'* Seedling. 460. 700 
land. in. 560 
monstrous, a, 422 
plants a- yearlings, 690 
Streainside vegetation. 770 
Streptoc »rpi in the greenhouse, 572 
Aldenhnm House strain, 8 
growing, 756 
treatment of. 611 

Streptosolen Jamesoni, 140. 164, 510 
Stud-flower, the, 620 
Styrax, 176 

Americanum. 485 

japonicum, 450; ;.. flowering shoot 
of. 484 
OhaNsia, 485 
officinale. 485 
Rtyraxes, the, 485 
Suckers, tree and bush. 47 
Sulphate of iron and domestic pet*. 
680 

Sumach, the Stag’s Horn, 784. 749 
Venetian, the. 472 
Supple Jack, 22 

8wainsonia galegifolia, 510; g. and 
8. g. albifloru. 322 
Swanewick. notes from, 443 
Swan, death of. 388 
Sweet Bay. the, 254 . 292 
Sweet Pea Iwom, the, 219 
seeds, 283 
selection*, 769 
the, Z08 

Sweet Peas. 439, 533 . 556 . 590. 642 
classification of, 680 
Cupid. 506 
failing, 478. 506 
feeding the plants, 426 
foliage for, 433 
from Clonmel, 879 
in tubs, 637 
late-flowering. 620 
notes on. 590 
on single stems, 728 
planting outdoors. 834 
some comparisons. 478 
sowing in winter, 778 
the leading twelve varieties of. 462 
their present needs, 477 
winter-flowering, 258, 806 
with long stalks, 491, 581 
Sweet Williams diseased, 270 
failing, 510 
Syringa Giraldi, 68 


T 

TACSOXIA 8mythiana, 617 
Tamarisk, a charming, 602 
Tarred roads and vegetation, 818, 80S, 
598 

Teas. Hybrid, that are mildew-proof, 
618 


Tecoma Smithil, 625 
Tennis-lawn, returfing. 784 
ThaUctrum aquilegifohum album, 622 | 

Thomson. Mr. David, memorial to the 
late. 230 

Thrips on Fern-leave*, 481 
Thuja Lobbi, 683 
Tiartdla cordifolia, 332 
Tibouchina heteromalla, 765 
Tilia dasystyla, 602 
Tomato chutney, green, 612 
cracked, 626 
foliage, diseases on, 243 
growing in pits, 345 
Invicta, 627 
leaves. 699 

plants failing. 200; treatment of. 
257 

Smart’s Up-to-date. 628 
Sunrise Improved. 376 
Tomatoc's, 136. 256 
among the. 420 
bursting. 496 

coming true from r-eed, 699. 728 

cutting leav.-s off. 484 

cuttings v. seedlings. 78 

diseased. 390. 403, 483 

early, and Celery. 99 

failure of, 376 

fertilising. 609 

for market, 98 

for winter. 483. 609 

from Holland, ’’ English.” 562 

growing. 403 

in boxes, 94: cold-houses, 790; cool- 
houses. 498; open borders. 436. 
455; shaded hou*e, growing, 390; 
vinery in winter. 512 
indoor*. 436 
manure for. 420 
outdoor, 654 

out-of-doors, growing, 189: in pots. 
257 

potting. 2SR 
scalded. 552, 672 
variety in. 48 
winter, failing. 15 
Tools, American. 258 
Torch Lily, Macowan’s, 143 
Lilies, miniature-flowered. 29 
Torenia*. the. 412 

Tortoise through the winter, keeping. 

658 

Tradescantia White Wings. 694 
Transplanting in dry weather. 413 
Traps for water-rats, 374 
Tree, injured hark of, 229 
Lupin, the. 298 . 333 
Onion. 565; the Catawissa. 60s 
Piconics. 236 
Pieony failing, 380 

Poppy, the Californian in a 8cotch 
garden. 253 
roots and stone. 701 
the Maidenhair, 485 
Tree*, a few beautiful-flowering. 114 
and shrubs, dark-foliaged. 176. 229; 
early - flowering. 278; some 
autumn-flowering, 527 
deciduous, the flowering of. 151 
fan-shaped, pruning. 47 
flowering for present planting. 22 
for front garden, 559 
holes in. 232. 748 
mutilation of London, 408 
mutilation of the 458 
martyred. 384 

street, in Barry-road, Dulwich. 

London, S.E., 408 
supports for espalier-trained. 282 
useful early-flowering. 19R 
Trenching a rough field. 274 
Trichomane* radical!*. 216 
Tricosunthe* cucumerina, 207 
Trieuspidaria lanceolata, 368 
Trifolium repens perrene, 274 
Trillium, the rosy, 335 
Tropieolum speciosum, 380, 567, 500, 
634. 643, 672 
tricolor. 302. 366 

Tropteolum*. double-flowered, 322 
Truffle, the, 330 
Tuberoses. 178 

Tulip Bouton d'Or. 143; a group of 
the May flowering, 477 
Moonlight, 369 
native, the. 211 

tree, a fine specimen of, 526: in a 
Herefordshire garden, the, flowers 
of, 527 

Tulipa (1 reigi, 282; G., lifting, 260 
Tulips a second season, forcing. 245 
and Hvacinths. 302 
failing. 260 
for bedding. 611 
short stem to. 201 
unsatisfactory. 122 
yellow-flowered ” Cottage.” 369 
I Turkey chick. 480. 509 
| ’I’urkeys dying young. 480 

I Turnips early—sowing too early, 436 
for winter use, 568 
in winter, preserving. 763 
i Tvdeas, 335. 687 


U 

L'RCEOCHARIS Clibrani, 285, 322 
Vrceolina pendula, 241 
I’rn-flower, the drooping, 241 


V 


VACCXXXUM, American. 214 
Vallota purpurea, 439, 468, 520 
treatment of, 80 
Vallotas, 103 
Valuer’s claim, 6SJ 
Vancouveria hexandra, 425. 478 589 
Vanda Amesiatta, 183 
r<rrniefi, 721 
terea, grow ing, 429 

Vases, some popular Septemtier 
flowers for, 569 
1 Vegetable crops, our. 156 
exhibitions. 99 
garden, 287 
grow ing, 745 

Marrows failing to set. 588 m 
! Vegetables. 300 
I at the Shrewsbury Show. 544 
i at the Temple Show. 362 
, cheaper, 190 
diseased. 552 
early hot-hed for. 136 
edible-steinmed. 655 
for a shaded border. 106 
l for exhibition. 136 

j for next spring. 47u 

for small gardens. 150 
forced. 729 

! in August, exhibiting. 639 
| Verba* um olympicum, 393 
Verbenas in pots, 336. 365 
Verbena, Lemon-edited, 94. 607 
Miss Willinott, 336 
Verbena#-. 308 
Veronicas, two silvery. 478 
Vetch, the Iberian Crown. 88 
the Orange-flowered Bitter, 780 
Viburnum Carlcsi. 130 
Davidi, 198 
dibit at util, 130 
Henry j, 198. 598 
Lantana. 130 
macroccphalum. 130 
odoratissimum, 130 
Opulus. 130, 255 
plieatuni rot undifolium. 432 
rhyt'dophylliin). 03, 130. 198. 229: r. 

in a Surrey garden, 645 
Tinus. iso 
tomentosum, 130 
utile, 130, 628 
Wrightii, 692 
Viburnum*, the, 130 
Vinca major. 348; m.. fungus on. 386 
Vine-border, fungus in, 684 
borders, covering, 683 
covering a, 690 
cutting down, 18 
Hamburgh, failing. 498 
leaves infested, 406: scalded. 344; 

unhealthy, 468 
manure for, 274 
manuring out-ide. 361 
planting a. 330 

shoots eaten off, 2G0; stopping. 318 
weevils. 642 

Vineries, work in the. 225. GOO 
Vinery, hint* for. 3s7 
in the. 233 
late. 470, 568 
ventilating the, 101 
work in the. 204. 318. 357, 460 
Vines, air-roots on. 318. 406 
autumn treatment, 567 
Black Huiuhiirghf200 
bleeding. 106 
cutting back. 763 
disbudding, 304 
diseases of. 592 
from tVA-, 108 
in pots, 608 
mealy-bug on, 763. 778 
moving, 512 
pruning, 706 
self-clinging, 23 
the fruiting of young. 153 
treatment of. 720; old, 689. 705 
unsatisfactory, 615 
young, pruning. 721 
Viola cornuta, 613, *643, 673: c. in a 
bowl, 417: e. and variety alba, 
298; C. puhesccns, 380 
cuciillata. 218 
gracilis. 219, 253. 717 
Violet, Californian Dog's-tooth, the. 
424 

Cress, the. 349 
culture. 102 
the Horned. 417 
Violets, 164, W. 007 
and red-spider. Go 
diseased. 80. 167 
Dog’s-tooth. 348 
failing. 724 
fungu* on. 143 
growing. 34 
planting. 216 
under gla s, 197 
unhealthy, 592 
Violetta Chloris, 414 
Violettas, 391 

preparing the quarters for planting. 
197 

i some of the newer, 446 
Viper’s Buglos*. the. 40 
Virginian Stock, 307 


w 


WAHX.ENBEROXA serpyllifoliu. 

I 414 

Walks, concrete, 763 
Wall, an old, 344 
gardening. 140, 218 
in cold district, covering the. 600 
Wallflower Velasquez. 3u6 
Wallflowers. 30 
a liorder of. 391 
club in, 565 

decline of the double, the. 478 

double. 326 

failing, loo 

growing. 80 

old double, 370 

protecting, in continued frost. 61 
Walnut, black, the, 660 
tree bleeding. 20 
Wasp*, 485 

the scarcity of. 553, 592 
Water, dispute about drawing. 747 
garden in Messrs. 1C allace and Co.'s 
nursery at Colchester, part of. 725 
Lilies in May. 371; iu small ponds, 
598; in till*, 695 

Lilv, moving a, 500: tank, scum on, 
334 

plants. 414 

rats and water-plants. 334 
softening hard, 440 
Watercress for small gardens, 189 
Watering plants in pots, 308 
Watetvide vegetation, 28 
Wattle-hurdles. 406 
Weed 111 soil. 374 
Weeds in lawn. 232. 524. 579. 625 
Week's work, the coming. 17. 33. 49, 
65. 79. 93. 105. 121. 139. 157. 171. 
187. 201, 215. 231. 245. 259, 273, 287. 
301. 315. 329. 343. 359. 373, 389. 405. 
421. 437. 453, 467, 481, 495. 508, 523. 
537, 551, 564, 578. 594. 610, 625, 640, 
656. 671, 685. 701, 715, 731. 748, 762. 
777, 791 

, Weigela, treatment of. 626 
! Whin or Furze, the Spanish. 162 
| Wild garden, semi wild, manuring. 88 
I Willow, Flame-coloured, the, 255 
the netted, 673 

' Windflower, Buttercup. 313 
I Windflowers, Greek and A Pennine, the. 

I 270 

1 Window-lKix plants, climbing. 422 
! I waxes, 182, 271, 449, 761; filling, 279. 

356; monotony in. 417: sunless. 
158 

gardening. 205 

plants. 279. 449. 539. 738: for 

autumn, 479 
Wineberrie* dying, 612 
Wineberry. the. 80 

Winter Aconite failing. 122: lifting 
the. 302 

i flowering plants, 422 
Green*. 729 

Sweet, the, 140. 733; pruning. 66. 
77S 

Wire, galvanised, for fruit-trees, 21 
i Wire worm, destroying. 158 
Wireworm* in Carnations, 386 
in Carrot-bed. 94 
Wistaria for (torch. 596 
in garden at Friar Park, old bush. 
399 

planting, 130 

pruning. 18; a. 510. 559. 716 
Witch Hazels, the, 70 
H’ifsenri corymbosa. 739 
Woburn trials, the. 43 
Women as fruit-farmers. 518, 613 
Wood-ashe*. 243. 536 
value of, 680 
Wood-wasp, the, 504 
Woo<!I ice in Fern-pot s. 315 
in frame, 616 
in Peach-house, 344 
Woodruff, the, 591 
Woodwardia japonica. 419 
oricntalis. 419 

radicans in the gardens. Trebah, 
near Falmouth, 419 
Woodwardias, 419 
Worms in lawn. 34. 552. 77® 
in pots, 38. 440, 626. 740. 763 
Wormwood, the milky-flowered, 170 


Y 


YEW-HEDGE, clipping a. 422 
Yew* on river banks. 114 
Yucca. 579 

Yuccas and mice, 311 
in mid-winter, 749 

in the rock garden at Friar Park. 
Henley, G<>5 
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ZENOBXA Kpcciosu. 151. 384 
Zygopetahun Mack ay i. 766 
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AdUntum cuneatum for 

cutting.4 

Agapanthus in winter .. 18 
Amateur, hints for the .. 17 
AppU Rev. IV. Wilke .. 3 

Apples for small gardens 2 
Apple, Stone s 3 

Apple trees, grubs at 

root* of.14 

Balloon-flowers (Platy- 
codon) .. .. .. 9 

Begonia Gloire do Lor¬ 
raine, growing .. 18 

Birds.16 

Bonks—"The Book of 

Flowers".16 

Bramble, An-lio (Rubus 
areticus), tho .. 11 

Brantley* Apple and 
Kentish Fillbasket .. 3 

Bn tad - leaved LelMtnon 
Tea (l/edum lost if* lmui) 14 
Buckthorn, Hea (Uip- 
poph.L- rhatuuoides) .. 18 


Burnet, American great, 
(Sanguisorba canaden¬ 
sis) .10 

Calceolarias, herbaceous, 

in winter. 8 

(Virus ntlanti *a glauca 14 
Cherry, Kentish red .. ‘2 

Chrysanthemums 12 

Chrysanthemums after 

blooming.18 

Chrysanthemums, eariy- 
tlowering outdoor .. 12 
Chrysanthemums, late 
decorative 12 

Chrysanthemums — vari¬ 
ous points of culture .. 12 
Chrysanthemum, tho big 12 
Conservatory .. 17 

Cotoneaatur, cutting 

down .18 

Crops, manuring and 
rotation of .. .. 1G 

Cyclamen, grubs In .. 14 
Dahlia*, Cactus, new .. II 


Davnllia (Hare's - foot 

Fern) .18 

Fpipkytlvm trvncalum .. 7 

Ericas, increasing .. 8 

Fern*.4 

Ferns, hardy, under glass 
and in dwelling house 4 

Ferns, Maiden-hair, fail- 


Ferns under glass .. 17 

Flowers, the amateur 
among the hardy .. 10 

Fruit.1 

Fruit ganlen .. 17 

Fruit garden in autumn, 

the.2 

Darden, outdoor .. 17 

Danlen pests and friends 14 
Gooseberries, standard.. 2 
D tains, good late keeping 3 
Green cnvps and the 

winter.15 

Greenhouse pipes, paint¬ 
ing .18 


Greenhouse fumigation 
with hydrocyanic acid 


Honeysuckle, Himalayan 
(Leyeesteria fortnosa), 

the.13 

Inrarrillra Dftarayl 9 

law and custom .. .. 16 

l<awn, draining a 18 

Jjawiui and walks, drain¬ 
ing.10 

Lily, a rare Indian .. 11 
Lily, the Belladonna 
(Amaryllis Belladonna) 18 
Mulberry, propagating 

tho.18 

Orange-tret’s, miniature 3 
Palm, treatment of 8 

Peach house, early .. 17 
Peach trees, outdoor .. 1 

lVars, positions for .. 1 

Pelargonium-flowers in 
poor condition .. .. 18 

Pelargonium-house, the 8 


Peni stemons In the open 18 
Phtl,i>lrl/>huM Lemmnei 

JImmi.13 

Pink, double border .. 9 

Plants and flowers 4 

Plants and flowers in tho 
house .. .. ..15 

Plants, indoor .. 7 

Plants of 1909, new 
flowering stove and 
greenhouse .. .. 7 

Plants, outdoor .. .. 9 

Poppies. Oriental .. 11 
Potato The Factor .. 15 

Poultry .16 

Primula florihunda .. 8 

Room and window .. 15 
Rosa polyantha as a 

■took .6 

R»*c Alice Cory ICriyht, 

Rose Dorothy Perkins in 

pole .6 

Roses. 5 


Rose shows and their ill- 

effeeta.0 

Roses to sport, can we 

induce?.6 

Seeds which may be sown 
now, or shortly.. .. 17 

Shrubs, some winter¬ 
flowering .13 

Snowberry (Symphori- 
earpu* racemowm), the 13 
Spider flower (Cleome), 

the.18 

Stephanotis .. 8 

Strawberry - plants for 

fuming.13 

Tomatoes failing, winter 15 
Trees and shrub*.. 13 

Vegetable garden.. 17 


Violets in frames ami 

pota .17 

Vine, cutting down .. 18 

Week's work, the coming 17 

Wistaria, pruning .. 13 


FRUIT. 


POSITIONS FOR PEARS. 

There is no doubt that Pears are often 
planted in a very haphazard manner that 
is, varieties which require to be planted 
against the warmest sites, so as to bring out 
their true qualities, are often given cooler 
sites, where they rarely, if ever, ripen. Soils, 
again, as well as districts, often make a 
/•larked difference in the ripening of Pears. 
Jn tho other hand, there are often varieties 
which are given sumo of the best positions 
against garden walls, which would succeed 
equally as well if planted in the open, ami 
very often much better, as I have proved re¬ 
peatedly that several of the early, or com¬ 
paratively early, Pears come of much better 
quality when planted away from warm walls. 
Even if it is not convenient to cultivate the 
trees rs pyramids or hushes, there remains 
the old method of growing them as espaliers, 
a system which is not now so extensively 
adopted as in former years, or as it deserves. 

I never yet tasted Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, or even Beurro 
d’Anmnlis of such good quality when pro¬ 
duced from trees growing against a wall as 
from the open. After some years of close 
observation, I have come to the conclusion 
that all mid-winter and late Pears ripen up 
the most satisfactorily when grown against 
walls with a south or western aspeet. For 
the less favoured districts, and on cold soils, 
a full south, or either south-east or south¬ 
western aspect should be given. Josephine 
de Mnlinos, as is w r ell known, is a most deli¬ 
cious mid-winter Pear, and for choice I 
should always plant it against a south wall, 
although on a favourable Pear soil it will suc¬ 
ceed well against a west wall. Against an 
east wall it will not ripen, neither will that 
very excellent Pear, Beurre d’Aremberg. This 
is certainly a grand variety, but it must) he 
grafted on the Pear. Bergamotte d’Esperen 
will also succeed on either a full south, 
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western, or closely allied aspect, the first for 
preference. On an east wall it w ill not ripen. 
That very excellent Pear. Glou Morceau does 
best against n south wall, and in favourable 
soils and districts against a western aspect. 
I have a tree growiug against a very well- 
situated east wall, and the fruit in some 
seasons ripens up splendidly, but in other 
years tho flavour of Glou Morceau from this 
aspect has been most insipid. Where suit¬ 
able wall space is scarce, it is certainly not 
a good plan to give up the room to varieties 
w hich will succeed as well or better if planted 
, in the open as pyramids or espaliers. The 
supply can he better maintained throughout 
i the winter by giving the best wall positions 
i to the mid-winter and later varieties. Not till 
this is done should the grow ing of late Pears 
he considered a failure. If good wall space 
were limited, I would sooner, much as I like 
Peaches, devote it to good winter Pears. 

A. 

OUTDOOR PEACH-TREES. 
Havino during the past week given outdoor 
Peach-trees their annual overhauling, I was 
surprised, while doing so, to find the wood so 
much better ripened than I anticipated. After 
such a sunless season, it would have occa¬ 
sioned no very great surprise to have found it 
in an immature condition, particularly as 
growth was continued until quite late in the 
autumn. Where the precaution was omitted 
to dispense with the old bearing wood, also 
to thin out the young or current year’s 
growths whero too many had, either from 
want of experience or neglect^been laid in, 
during September and October last, no doubt 
much badly-matured wood will he found pre¬ 
sent. Such an abnormal season ns the past 
one has proved from early spring until the 
present time, has served to emphasise the ad¬ 
vice so often tendered by exprtl cultivators of 
the Peach outdoors ns to the futility of re¬ 
taining more wood on established trees than 
is absolutely required for furnishing the crop 
for the ensuing year, and illustrates how 
carefully disbudding should always be per¬ 


formed. In a warm, genial season, most of 
the wood, even when there is an overplus, 
becomes ripened, hut when the weather is 
unpropitious, it then becomes hut imperfectly 
so. On the other hand, when the young wood 
is thinly trained in between the main ami sub¬ 
sidiary branches, sun and air can play freely 
on it, and exert its full influence in the build¬ 
ing up of the buds and the maturation of 
the w*ood. Various are the opinions as to 
when 

Prunino of Peach-trees should he carried 
out. Some prune them now or during the first 
and second months in the year, while others 
defer it until the buds exhibit signs of break¬ 
ing. W’ith the idea of retarding the blossom¬ 
ing period, some growers detach the branches 
from the wall, and tie them to stakes or poles 
let into the alley, and standing some 2 feet 
distant from the wall. Where tnis is found to 
have the desired effect, it would he folly to 
abandon the practice. In many places it is 
almost a matter of necessity to do all that, is 
requisite now in regard to pruning and train¬ 
ing, as time nnd labour can oft he so ill 
afforded for it later on. My advice is to do 
it at the season which has been found by 
actual experience to he best suited to the 
needs of each individual instance, and not he 
guided by results of any one particular case. 
Where an over abundance of wood exists, 
careful pruning, with the object of getting rid 
of the most unripened portions of it should 
he insisted on, and much shortening hack 
may also have to be done with that, which is 
retained, in order to get rid of the immature 
points. In this case the growths should he 
cut back to where the wood is sound, and to 
a wood-bud, otherwise the shoot will die hack 
to where there is one existing, and, perhaps, 
to the base. Another thing to bear in mind 
is to see that the shoots to which preference 
is given have a full complement of fruit-buds 
distributed throughout their length. On such 
wood as this, triple buds are usually plentiful, 
and if, where a shoot has to he shortened, 
the cut is made at one of these, there is no 
danger of it dying back, as the central bud is 
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generally a wood-bud. After the pruning, the 
next thing is to give the trees a thorough 

Clbaning, and, bearing in mind the great 
amount of trouble that growers have expe¬ 
rienced in combating aphides all through the 
season, extra care should be bestowed on this 
matter. Whether the branches of the trees 
are to be unloosened and tied to stakes or not, 
they should be liberated in any case, so that 
the insecticide employed shall moisten every 
particle of the wood and do its work effec¬ 
tually/^ If brown scale is present, the best 
remedy for its eradication is the old-time 
mixture of soft-soap, clay, soot, and sulphur. 
To make this, put a sixty-sized potful of each 
ingredient into a bucket. Add hot water in 
sufficient quantity, so that, when all are 
thoroughly mixed, the mass will .be of the 
consistency of paint. This should be applied 
with an old paint-brush to the stems, every 
portion of the branches, and the young wood 
also. Be careful to apply it to the latter 
from base to point only, or many buds may 
be knocked off. After the training is com¬ 
pleted, it is a good plan to spray the trees 
with a weak solution of the caustic alkali 
mixture so often mentioned in the columns of 
this paper. This advice is, of course, applic¬ 
able only while the buds are in a dormant 
state. An excellent opportunity is afforded 
w’hile the trees are detached for dealing with 
old walls, such as are full of nail-holes, and 
loose joints. The defective courses should 
be pointed, and the holes filled in, and, if 
thought desirable, the surface may be colour¬ 
washed afterwards. To make the latter, add 
boiled Linseed-oil and Venetian red to hot 
lime, either while it is slaking or directly 
afterwards. Sufficient wash should be made 
to coat the w'hole surface at one time, as it 
is somewhat difficult to make a second lot of 
exactly the same tint. Owing to the heavy 
rainfall, such matters as the 

Lifting of thb roots of trees which have 
made exuberant growth, or of such trees as 
stand in need of a check, being administered 
by having their roots shortened back some¬ 
what, have, no doubt, in many instances, got 
into arrears. These important details must 
not, however, be omitted, and advantage 
should be taken of the open weather now pre¬ 
vailing to get it done. 

On the completion of all of the foregoing 
matters, the soil in the alleys or paths at the 
foot of the wall should then be broken up 
S inches or 4 inches in depth, and, if worn 
out, taken bodily away. Replace it with 
turfy loam chopped up, not too fine, add 
plenty of lime-rubble, and a 7-inch potful of 
bone-meal to every barrow-load of loam. If 
there is no necessity to remove the soil, give 
the surface a good sprinkling of bone-meal 
and a liberal quantity of lime-rubbish, and 
prick it in with a fork. If boards are not 
available to lay on the surface to prevent the 
soil from becoming trodden too firm by-and- 
bye, when the trees need protection from 
frost, cover it with long litter, which may be 
removed in May, when the time arrives to 
apply the usual summer manurial mulching. 

F _ A. W. 

STANDARD GOOSEBERRIES. 
(Reply to E. Molbsworth.) 

This is an excellent way of training this 
useful fruit, but one seldom seen in practice 
in English gardens. It is, however, easily 
accomplished, and the fruit produced from 
trees thus trained is in many ways superior 
to that obtained from trees trained in the 
ordinary way. It is never advisable to have 
the heads far from the ground; on the 
contrary, a clean stem of, say, 2£ feet to 
3 feet, will generally be found a convenient 
height. In order to have well-shaped stan¬ 
dards, it is necessary that training should 
commence when the plants are small, old, 
straggling bushes being seldom capable of 
conversion into anything like satisfactory 
specimens. Procure young, vigorous plants 
with thick, straight stems, the tops of which 
have never been cut off and plant them in 
whatever positions may be desirable, after 
which give to each plant a strong stake— 
if an iron one, so much the better. All side 
shoots produced"within 2 feet of the ground 
must be kept pinched off as they appear, 
and the leader encouraged to grow straight 
by tying it to the. stake. When. the stems 
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have attained a height of about 4 feet and 
pruning time arrives, it must then be de¬ 
cided what height to have the beads from 
the ground. This done, every bud should 
be picked out of the stem to the required 
height, when four plump leaf-buds should 
be left, and the remaining portion of the 
shoot cut off. The shoots produced from the 
remaining buds the following summer may 
be allowed to grow at will, and when they 
have shed their leaves in the autumn they 
should be gently drawn down into a droop 
ing position, and be all cut back to the same 
length. This bending them down will cause 
other shoots to be produced from the upper 
sides of these main branches, and they, in 
their turn, may be trained slightly down, 
until a regular and shapely head is obtained. 
In all cases, however, over-crowding of the 
wood should be avoided—that is, if crops 
of large and well-ripened fruit be desired. 
Some growers of standards use galvanised 
wire frames, made in the shape of an um¬ 
brella, on which to train the heads of the 
trees. But if the branches be kept in their 
places by means of ties and a few stakes 
for a year or two, and be judiciously pruned 
every year, such expensive and formal-look¬ 
ing contrivances may be dispensed with. 
Well mulch the ground round the trees 
with some good farmyard manure when the 
fruits are swelling. S. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN IN AUTUMN. 

In the matter of pruning, we should firmly 
grasp the fact that the leaves are the lungs 
of trees. This every pruner should know, 
and, indeed, every man who is employed about 
a garden, whether for pleasure or profit, for 
most assuredly such knowledge is valuable. 
If the leaves were constantly picked off a 
plant, debility would set in, and death would 
soon follow. It is plain, therefore, the leaves 
should have the first consideration. The sun 
is the chief factor in fruit culture ; through 
its agency, assisted by the atmosphere, the 
w ork of separating the’ true sap from the sur¬ 
plus water which the roots send up is per¬ 
formed. If we have a piece of land to dig, 
and more men are placed upon it than have 
room, the work will be badly and expensively 
performed. This is just what takes place 
when a trained, or, for that matter, any fruit- 
tree, is allowed to become crowded with 
wood. It is easy to tell by its growth and 
foliage when a tree has its roots deep in the 
earth beyond the influence of solar warmth. 
Long-jointed, Boft, watery wood, and soft, 
spongy leaves, which hang on till detached by 
frost, are indications which cannot be mis¬ 
taken of the evils of deep-rooting. 

The pruning of wall-trees where the sum¬ 
mer pruning nas been properly attended to 
will consist mainly in the removal or shorten¬ 
ing back of the snags left from the summer 
pruning. Occasionally an old spur will re¬ 
quire removal, as it is in the nature of things 
that the old should give place to the new ; 
and by this gradual removal, the bearing wood 
of the tree may be kept in a constant state of 
usefulness. The most important part of the 
pruner’s work is to so regulate the growth of 
the tree that the sunshine and air can pene¬ 
trate every part of it. One good, leathery 
leaf firmly built up under the conditions I 
have named, is of more value in bringing 
forth a plump, fertile bud, than three or four 
weakly things, that, from their overcrowded 
condition, cannot produce or render any as¬ 
sistance in the organisation of vigorous blos¬ 
soms. As a rule, Pear-trees are so trained 
that the spur system of pruning is the only 
one applicable to them ; but stone fruitB— 
the Plum, Apricot, etc.—are often treated on 
a different principle, and Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines form a distinct class by themselves so 
far as regards their pruning and training. 
The best w r ay of pruning the Plum and Apri¬ 
cot when trained to a wall is to encourage 
the production of natural spurs, and to this 
end as much young wood as space can be 
found for without overcrowding should be 
laid in every summer. The artificial spurs 
are created by the knife when the young 
shoots are shortened back in summer, but the 
natural spurs spring from the young wood 
without any aid from the knife, and the only 
way to obtain these is to lay in plenty of 


young wood. Wherever there is roorii to 
lay in a young branch in summer, and if it 
is not overshadowed by foliage, the sun will 
ripen it, and probably little spurs will form, 
which will develop blossoms and fruit, and 
these, nestling close to the wall, escape spring 
frosts and come to maturity. With the view 
to making room for the young wood, an old 
spur or an exhausted branch may with advan¬ 
tage be cut out, always supposing that the 
work be done in a temperate and tentative 
manner. 

One of the greatest evils in the cultivation 
of fruit on walls, especially where the fan 
system of training is adopted, is the over¬ 
crowding of the branehes; there is less 
danger with horizontal training, though often 
in tne case of Pear-trees, more room may bo 
given with advantage. A foot between the 
branches of Pears on a lofty wall is hardly 
enough when the trees get old and the spurs 
spread out. When every bit of wall surface 
is covered up with wood and foliage, the sun 
cannot reach the wall behind, and a good deal 
of its ripening, nourishing influence is lost. 
This is especially important in the case of 
Peaches and Apricots, where maturity of the 
wood is everytliing. Grower. 


KENTISH RED CHERRY. 

Next to the Morello, this is the most useful 
Cherry in existence for garden culture where- 
ever there is a demand for Cherries for 
cooking. It is also a first-rate sort for jam- 
making, and is one of the best for drying 
and bottling. If secured from bird attacks, 
the fruits have the great merit of hanging a 
long time in good condition—in fact, they 
shrivel rather than decay—wet seasons, df 
course, excepted. This is a great advantage 
where Cherries for cooking are in daily de¬ 
mand, and if from nine to a dozen trees are 
grown, the supply will be maintained until 
Morellos in the open garden are ready for use. 
Like the Morello, the Kentish Red is very 
fertile, and seldom fails to bear. It is, per¬ 
haps, more suitable for growing as a spread¬ 
ing bush than in any other form of tree, on 
account of its rather pendulous habit ‘ of 
growth ; but it may, if desired, be trained 
on a wall having a north-east, north-west, or 
due northern aspect. It has a hardy consti¬ 
tution, and, when young, the trees make 
vigorous growth, but as they get older, the 
wood then made is of a more twiggy nature. 
When the trees attain full size, but little at¬ 
tention in the way of pruning is needed, this 
being confined chiefly to the removal of dead 
wood and the thinning of the young shoots 
where there is danger of their becoming 
crowded. In the summer months, it is a good 
plan to pinch off the ends of the young 
growths on trees that have filled their allotted 
space, which tends to keep them compact, and 
from spreading too far, a consideration where 
space is limited. Young trees may have full 
liberty, with the exception of a thinning of 
the branches, to prevent the centres from 
becoming congested until they attain full 
size, when they should be treated as pre¬ 
viously recommended. 

A good way to plant this variety is in a 
single row, at a distance of from 9 feet to 
12 feet apart. In course of time the branches 
will meet, and form quite a hedge. Culti¬ 
vated in tills way, the trees can be very con¬ 
veniently netted, and the crop made secure 
against attack from its two worst enemies— 
the blackbird and thrush—both of which ex¬ 
hibit a great partiality for the Kentish Red 
Cherry. After the trees are planted, no 
digging should be done between and around 
them, as they make great numbers of surface 
roots. These should be encouraged by a 
mulching of half-rotted manure being spread 
beneath the trees to as far as the branches 
extend every season. 

Like other varieties of Cherries, its 
greatest insect foe is black-fly, the best 
remedy for which is to syringe the affected 
growths with Quassia extract; but if the trees 
are subjected to annual spraying with caustic 
alkali solution, this can be kept greatlv in 
check. _ A. W. 

Apples for small gardens.— I notice that 
“A. D.,” page 696, names six varieties 
dessert and six cooking Apples. I herewith 
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name six varieties in each section for small 
gardens. These, of course, are small growers 
except Newton Wonder, which is a rather 
stronger grower than the others. Cooking: 
Early Victoria, Grenadier, Stirling Castle, 
Lord Derby, Lano’s Prince Albert, and New¬ 
ton Wonder. Dessert: Irish Peach, Jacob’s 
Seedling, Worcester Pearmain, Mother, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and Lord Burghley.—G. 
Picker, llcsslexcood Cardens, near 1lull . 

APPLE REV. W. WILKS. 

This Apple is likely to take the place of the 
well-known Ecklinville Seedling, and become I 
widely grown. Its season is end of Septem¬ 
ber and early October. The parents of this 
fine Apple are Peasgood’s Nonsuch and Rib- 
ston Pippin, a curious combination, but the 
result is a vigorous grower and a remarkably 
early and abundant cropper. Messrs. Jas. 
Veitch and Sons, the raisers, recently showed 
at a Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting 
several maiden trees lifted from the open 
ground, each one carrying two or three very 


oqually well grown either as a standard, pyra¬ 
mid, or cordon. 

An aw ard of merit was unanimously granted 
this Apple by the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on September 
20th, 1904. __ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stone’s Apple. -I see you figure and praise 
the Apple called “Stone’s.” I was very 
fond of it when it first came out, and planted 
a dozen trees of it; but I must say, it is not 
a good bearer, and not good in any way. I 
think we want a devil’s advocate for Apples, 
as well as Roses. There are too many new 
kinds, and there are some worthless sorts— 
i.c., with no distinct beauty, size, or flavour. 
I always understood that “ Stone’s ” was not 
a Kentish, but an old West-country Apple.— 
W. 

[This Apple was very little heard of out¬ 
side Kentish orchards until it was shown by 
Mr. L. A. Killick at the Apple Conference at 
Chiswick. Curiously, too, Bramley’s was 



Apple Ilcr. W. Wilks. From a specimen sent by Messrs. James Veitch and Sous, Ltd., Chelsea. 


fine fruits. It should make a capital cordon 
or espalier, as well as bush tree. Wo saw 
the seedling tree, a noble standard, some four 

? ears ago, and can vouch for its robust habit. 

'his Applo was at that time granted an 
award of merit by tho Fruit Committee. 


- This has been obtained as a result of 

crossing Peusgood’s Nonsuch with Ribston 
Pippin, and in general appearance is much 
like the former parent, and equal to it in size, 
though, perhaps, more conical in shape. It 
is regularly and handsomely proportioned, 
the eye is partially closed, and set in a 
narrow, shallow basin. The stalk is short, 
not exceeding half an inch, which is inserted 
in a moderately deep and wide cavity. On 
the shaded side of the fruit the colour of the 
skin is pale yellow, and marked with a few 
brown dots. On the sunny side the skin is 
of a deeper hue, the brown dots are more 
pronounced in colour and frequent, and the 
whole surface is marked with faint streaks 
and dots of red. The flesh is white, firm, 
crisp, juicy, pleasantly acid, and admirably 
adapted for cooking. It is said _to be 
vigorous grower, 
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never heard of until it, too, was show n at the 
Conference, and I can well remember how- 
struck with it the late Mr. Barron was when 
he first saw- it, and remarked to the writer 
that it would become a popular variety, which 
has been amply verified. Ed.] 

Cood late-keeping Crapes. -In the in¬ 
teresting contribution which appeared under 
the above heading in the issue of Gardening 
Illustrated for December lltli, page 711, 
mention is made of the variety Gros Column 
beiug, as tho writer justly terms it, but 
second rate in flavour. When grown on its 
own roots this defect is, as so many know 
full well, its one great fault, and very often, 
when cultivation is not of the best, there is 
such a deterioration in this respect that it is 
then quite disagreeable, or, as I have heard 
it described, “earthy.” It was this deficiency 
of flavour which led me to discard Gros 
Colman some years back, but shortly after¬ 
wards, when visiting a noted garden in 
Cheshire, I had the pleasure of tasting a 
few berries of the variety cut from a bunch 
which was produced by a rod that had re¬ 
sulted from working it either on Bowood or 


Muscat of Alexandria (I forget which now) 
a year or so previously. I was so greatly sur¬ 
prised to find such an improvement in the 
flavour, which was quite sweet and rich, and 
what so many term the “Mulberry” flavour 
of Gros Colman, and to which so many ob¬ 
ject, had quite disappeared or was absent. 
Some time afterwards I reinstated tho 
variety, and having a rod of Mrs. Pince that 
I could dispense with, scions were worked 
upon it by means of bottle grafting near to 
tho wall plate at the front of tho house. 
Tho experiment proved a success, and I have 
since then worked Gros Colman on Madres- 
field Court Black Muscat with equally good 
results. Three years ago 1 worked somo 
scions of it on Lady Downe’s Seedling. The 
result is an improvement in flavour, but the 
latter is not so rich in quality as where the 
medium employed is a Muscat variety. I 
do not claim for the method that it is the 
means of raising Gros Colman to the rank 
of a first-rate flavoured variety, because it 
does not, but it certainly effects a great dif¬ 
ference and improvement in point of flavour, 
and renders this noble-looking Grape of 
more value to the private grower than when 
it is cultivated on its own roots.—A. W. 

Bramley’s Apple and Kentish Fillbasket. 
—Recently, in a class for four dishes of cook¬ 
ing Apples at Vincent-square, that well- 
known fruit-grower Mr. W. Allan, of 
Gunton Park, Norfolk, staged a collection, 
but the judges disqualified him on the ground 
that Brainley’s being one of the dishes, a 
farther dish, named Beauty of Kent, was 
but Bramley’s also. The fruits did very closely 
indeed resemble those of Bramley’s, and 
were not at all like Beauty of Kent. At tho 
next meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society Mr. Allan sent dishes of the two 
varieties to show their distinctiveness, but 
tho one previously named Beauty of Kent 
was now recognised as Kentish Fillbasket, and 
there can be little doubt that had tho sample 
in tho first case been so named, no disquali¬ 
fication would have resulted. However, it 
was a matter with which the Fruit Committee 
could not deal. There are amongst so many 
varieties of Apples necessarily some which, 
if differing in growth, yet have fruits which 
are much alike.—A. D. 

Miniature Orange-trees.- These are very 
useful to those who have to supply plants for 
table decoration in winter. A few neat little 
bushes of Tangerine Oranges will last several 
years in serviceable condition as regards size 
with a very moderate amount of care. A 
temperature a little above that of an ordinary 
greenhouse suits them perfectly, and sponging 
the leaves and careful attention to watering 
constitute the rest of their requirements. In 
spring, turn them out of their pots and give 
fresh drainage, for if the soil gets water¬ 
logged, they soon lose their roots. A good 
layer of fine crocks, and a soil consisting of 
turfy loam, a little leaf-soil, and sand, suit 
them exactly. When fresh potted, put them 
into a vinery just started. Thus treated, 
they will flower freely from every spray, and, 
when in bloom, look well in the conservatory. 
They never fail to set a quantity of fruit, 
which should be thinned out to a number suffi¬ 
cient for the bush to bear. In any of the 
vineries or in a Peach-house these little 
bushes will perfect a capital crop of pretty 
little fruits ; and a bush bearing a dozen or 
more of them, accompanied by bright, shining 
foliage, looks well in a rustic vase on tho 
dinner-table or sideboard. When flowering 
plants are scarce and fine-foliaged plants 
have become monotonous, a reserve of fruit 
bearing plants such as these little Oranges 
are i3 most welcome. Where old-fashioned 
orangeries still exist, some of the large- 
fruited Oranges, cut off with sprays of 
foliage, make pretty table ornaments. Many 
fail with Oranges from want, of a little timely 
attention to the roots. So long as they look 
fairly healthy they are allowed to remain in 
the same pots, but under such circumstances 
they often drop their leaves and show signs 
of distress. In such cases it is advisable to 
shake the plant out and repot in a smaller- 
sized pot, using rather lighter and more 
sandy soil than before, until fresh roots are 
emitted. A moist, genial temperature and 
frequent syringing* will be helpful. 
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FERNS. 

HARDY FERNS UNDER GLASS AND IN 
DWELLING-HOUSE. 

That hardy Ferns are increasing in favour 
for indoor vases and bowls is an undoubted 
fact, and also, with reasonable care and atten¬ 
tion, will last in beauty a long time, is also 
true- considerably longer, in fact, than cheap 
Palms or Adiantum cuneatum, which, before 
purchase, have been grown in a far different 
temperature and naturally resent the change. 
To turn out satisfactorily, however, the hardy 
Ferns must be fairly well established in pots, 
and grown for a time in a temperature some¬ 
what similar to that of a dwelling-house, 
where they will do well if not allowed to re¬ 
main too much in rooms that are subjected to 
strong heat, either from fire or gas. As, 
under such circumstances, plants, when well 
established in pots, require plenty of water, 
it is advisable, when potting, to remember 
the drainage, also that the soil should be of a j 
fairly holding and lasting nature, to ensure 
good growth. The amateur in hardy Fern 
culture, unless he has had the opportunity of ( 
studying different species and varieties in the 
wild state, is apt to draw inferences from i 
observations made in connection with the 
common Bracken—i.c., that because this will 
grow on a sandy waste in a mixture of leafy j 
peat and sand all Ferns will do the same, for¬ 
getting that although Bracken will exist in j 
such places, it certainly will not flourish. 
Eighteen inches to 2 feet is about its height 
limit here, especially in drv summers, whereas 
in dells and ravines, in heavier soil, it will I 
take a 6-foot man to see over the top of the 
fronds. I well remember that the soil at¬ 
tached to some occasional clumps of the black | 
Maiden-hair Spleenw^ort, and Polystichum 
angulare, obtained from moist banks and I 
open ditches, was of an extremely lumpy 
nature. I would strongly advise, after crock- 1 
ing, to have to hand some rough Moss, pre¬ 
viously Roaked in boiling water to destroy 
insect life, and put a little over the crocks.j 
It will let through the water easily, and yet 
greatly benefit roots when they come into con¬ 
tact with it. When pots are fairly well filled 
with roots, but not before, a slight weekly 
dusting of Canary guano, that has the advan¬ 
tage of being odourless, will be found benefi¬ 
cial. The proper treatment of the fronds is 
quite as important as attention to the roots— 
even more so with room plants than those 
grown under more favourable conditions. 
Do not allow the fronds to get dusty, and, at 
prevention is better than cure, dip them’ 
every other day in a bucket of water. If they' 
show signs of going brow n, one of two things , 
is at fault- either too much or too little water ; 
or an enemy is at work at them. The former 
can be remedied by an examination of the ' 
ball of the plant, and the second will, doubt- ‘j 
less, be the work of thrips. The morning 
dipping will act as a preventive, but if they j 
make their appearance, wipe the frondv 
gently with a sponge when they are still wet. ! 

Of varieties worth growing, Aspleniura 
Adiantum nigrum must have pride of place. ! 
It is one of the very bei ; t, and, following this, 
some of the many varieties of Polystichum 
aculeatum, Lastrea filix-mas and pseudo-mas, 
and Scolopendriurn vulgare. Cultivators 
thinking of making a start would do well to 
visit a good hardy plant nursery where a 
speciality is made of these Ferns, and select 
good, small, established stuff. As mentioned 
in a previous note, the chances of collecting 
for oneself any great variety are few and far 
between. Smaller forms worth growing are 
Allosorus crispus, Asplenium Trichomanes, A. 
viride, and A. Ceterach, the Cystopteris 
and, it cases are available, some of the 
Hynienophyllums, and Todeas. The majority 
of the smaller Ferns require a lighter and 
more open soil than those of stronger grow th. 
Some of the best forms of BlBchnum, or, 
rather, Lomaria Spicant, are very beautiful. 
This reminds me that the alterations in 
nomenclature are somewhat puzzling when 
one looks for a familiar name, and is referred 
to so-and-so. 

It is, of course, neeossary—or, at any rn*e, 
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highly advisable—to have some little glass 
structure, either in the way of a small house 
or frame, in which to grow the plants for a 
time, and to which they can bo transferred 
from the dwelling-house as occasion requires. 
A small house is preferable, anJ there are 
hundreds of such structures about the country 
that can be easily utilised for the purpose, 
and tenanted with a nice collection of hardy 
Ferns, which if interspersed during different 
seasons of the year by pots of Roman and 
Italian Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi in variety, 
Leucojums, and many of the dvvarfer hardy 
herbaceous plants, would give far more in¬ 
terest, pleasure, and abiding satisfaction than 
an assortment of soft-wooded tender plants, 
w r hich, for the greater part of the year, are 
little else than a bundle of sticks. With the 
exception of a lamp for a few hours in very 
severe weather, no heat is necessary, but it is 
advisable to have a dressed canvas cover to 
put on on frosty nights, and this should be 
large enough to lap over a bit, both at front 
and sides. It is w r ell to have eyes and 
eords at intervals in the canvas, so that it can 
be fastened to hooks in case of rough weather, 
or the canvas may probably be found one 
morning in a neighbour’s garden. As the 
house w ill always be rather on the moist side, 
it is advisable to have n concrete floor. The 
slightly extra initial cost will be amply met 
by increased durability and cleanliness. Have 
a firm, level bottom, allowing for .3 inches of 
making up ; put on 2 inches of medium gravel 
or broken stone, and rn this 1 inch of fine, 
sharp gravel and cement in the proportion of 
three to one, which should be levelled to a 
smooth surface as the woik progresses. If 
stono is at hand for the erection of two or 
thr*e small rockeries, they will he an interest 
ing feature, but if this is not obtainable, the 
cultivator must be satisfied with staging, ar¬ 
ranging this alike for the benefit of the plants 
and his own convenience. In a future note 
I hope to deal with a few r hardy plants that, 
grown in pots, will forir. admirable com¬ 
panions to the Ferns for eight or nine months 
of the year, and help, with the bit of colour, 
to relieve the greenery. E. Burrell. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM FOR CUTTING. 
There is no more popular Fern for cutting 
than this; in fact, in many cases it is over¬ 
done, and usod w ith flowers that would look 
far better arranged with their own foliage, 
and which would often last longer. 
But this fact testifies to its excellence gene¬ 
rally, and in few gardens is there any too 
much of it. Upon the way it is grown and 
the way it is cut a good deal depends, and a 
more reprehensible practice than that of 
always cutting and snipping the fronds pro¬ 
miscuously can hardly be imagined. I am 
aw r are that in some eases gardeners are power¬ 
less to prevent this, but in many others they 
are themselves the worst offenders. No 
fronds should be taken from any plant until 
th^re is plenty of large, well-matured ones 
ready, and one plant should have*all these 
removed before another is started. The 
object of this is partly to prevent bruising the 
other fronds, but more particularly to give 
the plants a chance to recover themselves, 
and, although the first year the output of u 
given number of plants may not be so great, 
over a series this will be the other way, and 
not only this, but the lasting quality will be 
improved. 

Adiantum cuneatum is a greenhouse kind, 
and for the purpose indicated should be 
grown as cool as possible, for when the fronds 
i are fully matured they last a long time on 
the plant—an almost indefinite time, in fact. 
This for all private places will be found suffi¬ 
cient without forcing, as the market men are 
sometimes obliged to do. Ferns require rest 
just as much as other plants, and where this 
1 species is grown for cutting it is well to keep 
this in mind. It may not always be eon- 
1 venient to rest them exactly at their natural 
time, but to keep them always on the move 
is very wrong. If a plant gives one good 
crop of fronds in summer and another towards 
1 the end of the year, this is quite as much as 
| can be expected of it, and as much as it will 
do if it is to increase in size as well. Take 
i the case of a plant cut over in November or a 
! little later. This should be kept on the dry 
side for a little while in a cool, moist house, 


but never so dry that the pot will ring when 
tapped, or many of the small roots around the 
outside of the ball will be killed. If repotting 
is intended, the plants may he turned out or 
their pots and laid for a week or two on a 
moist stage or in boxes just as they com¬ 
mence to grow. A little rough Fern compost 
should be placed between them, and kept 
moist. When the young fronds are about a 
couple of inches high, the plants may be 
potted into larger pots than before, and it 
will be noticed on lifting them out that new 
roots will have formed and taken hold of the 
material placed about them. Pot only mode¬ 
rately firm, and there will be no check, while, 
had the plants been left in the pots, the roots 
would probably have been damaged in re¬ 
moving them. I never care to repot this 
Fern until it begins to grow, as it is apt to 
be a long time in starting new roots, and the 
fresh compost gets sour and close before they 
have a chance of getting hold of it. One 
caution is needed : the plants must not be 
taken to a draughty, cold shed for potting ; 
they must be potted in the house where grow¬ 
ing. Once they feel the new compost, growth 
will be very rapid, and after the cheek of 
removal is over, let them have abundance of 
light and air, shading only from direct sun¬ 
shine. Such plants need no hardening off, 
and taking them out of the house only checks 
the younger fronds. Remove the mature ones 
carefully when ready, and give rather less 
water at, the roots until again moving freely, 
a slight rise in temperature, if it can be ar¬ 
ranged—say, by moving the cut plants to the 
closest part of the house being beneficial. 
Next time they are cut there will be few 
young fronds, and each plant mav be cut 
clean over to again go through the same 
routine. By this means, and by starting them 
successively, a good supply of mature fronds 
can always be had, and it mav he noted in 
passing that the removal of these does not 
check the plant so much as taking awav half- 
grown ones. As soon as cut,, the fronds 
should be thrown into a tank or tub of water 
and allowed to remain there a little while 
before using. This will be found to greatly 
help their lasting qualities. Plants in the 
second year after potting may be given occa¬ 
sional waterings with clarified soot-water, 
with a little very weak guano for a change ; 
but small specimens ought not to remain in 
the same pots more than two years. A good 
compost is equal parts of good fibrous loam 
and peat, with plenty of crushed charcoal 
and the coarsest silver-sand obtainable added. 
If peat is scarce, use equal parts of this and 
lialf-deeayed leaf mould. 

Propagation is usually effected bv division. 
The proper time to do this is before laying 
them out as described above. They must not 
be shaken out, hut the crown cut through and 
pulled apart with the hands. There are often 
small offshoots from the rhizomes, too, that 
may be taken off, potted loosely in the 
smallest-sized pots, and kept only just moist 
until they begin to grow freely, when they 
may have a shift and he grown on with the 
other stock. Propagation by spores is prac¬ 
tised where a large number is required, and 
the mode has often been described in these 
pages. In the hurry to secure large plants, 
growers often take the young pieces of Fern 
out too large, and this leads io a crowded, 
unshapely plant. Besides this, stronger- 
growing kinds often make their appearance 
and smother the Adiantums, and, had the 
patches been smaller, these could have been 
more easily removed. 


Maiden-hair Perns falling <R. I*.).— Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns are particularly liable to po brown in the 
wav vours have done unless they are kept in a warm 
structure in which a lipht. buoyant atmosphere w 
maintained, which jc, certainly not the case with a 
vinerv. Your better way will be to avoid over-water¬ 
ing during the winter, then towards the end or 
February or March repot in the Fame kind of soil as 
for the Dracaena, and keep warm and shaded. When 
potted, be careful not to overwater, but, at the same 
time, a moderate degree of moisture must be main¬ 
tained. __ 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— New Edition, 10th, revised, with desenp- 
Hem Of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, thetr 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s.; post free, 15s. Od. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in S vole., half vellum, tks. net. <a 
sUl booksellers. 
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ROSE ALICE CORY WRIGHT, H.T. 
This fino Rose is not yet in commerce, but I 
expect it will be distributed by its raisers, I 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, in May next. It i 
has been well shown at some of the spring 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society 
under the name of Isabel, and has been much 
admired. This Rose was the result of a cross 
between Prince de Bulgario and Earl of War¬ 
wick, and with such a pedigree, it must of 
necessity be a good Rose. It possesses a mar¬ 
vellously wido flower and a most distinct 
petal. The colour is a beautiful satiny-pink, 
with a charming lustre. Although there are 
so many pink Roses, no one would have the 
least difficulty in picking out Alice Cory 
Wright, for it possesses great individuality. 
The growth is splendid, upright and strong, 
and, grown as a pot plant, it is a great acqui¬ 
sition, and one I can confidently recommend. 

Rosa. 


doubtless is, a fine Rose under glass, but in 
most localities outdoors it is a ghastly failure. 
This year my three trees have found a last 
home on the rubbish-heap. Mine is but a 
very small garden, situated in the centre of a 
country sea-coast town of ten thousand in¬ 
habitants. I have found the following varie¬ 
ties do splendidly, and this summer have had 
blooms fully equal to the prize-winning 
blooms exhibited at Brighton show, viz.: — 
M. Paul Lede, Lady Ashtown, Pharisaer, 

1 Lyon Rose, Konigin Carola, Caroline Tes- 
| tout, Le Progres, Gustave Grunerwald, Mrs. 

I Theodore Roosevelt, Mme. Antoino Mari, 

, Mme. Ravary, Killarney, Wm. Shean, Mme. 

| Leon Pain, Lady Battersea, Mme. A. Chate- 
! nay, Senateur Belle, and J. B. Clark (though 
I do not care for the colour of this last). 
This winter I have discarded all H.P.’s ex¬ 
cept Hugh Dickson and Frau Karl Druschki. 

IIow is it our English Rose-growers are so 
slow in placing the newer varieties of Roses 
on the market at a reasonable price so as to 
I be within the reach of the average amateur. 


I difficult, must see if he cannot do something 
j to overcome that difficulty. Allusion was 
j made to Mme. Jules Gravereaux. It is true 
i it has not been a good year for this grand 
' Rose, yet I was able to cut some magnificent 
j specimens just after the provincial show of 
the N.R.S. that I was told surpassed in size 
and form the specimens that received special 
I medals at some of the shows affiliated to the 
N.R.S. These blooms were cut from plants 
growing in the open, and I could easily have 
cut them with stems 3 feet long. A few 
hundred yards away, in a private garden, 
there was a plant of the same Rose from the 
same batch bearing miserable flowers. What 
was the secret? Pruning, feeding, and dis¬ 
budding. In April my plants that were then 
two years old, and that had sent up growths 
5 feet high and higher, were cut clean down 
to the ground, leaving about four or five eyes 
at the base of the shoots. This was not done 
j until Easter Monday of this year. So much 
I for the pruning. Now as to the feeding. 
During last winter night soil was freely 



Koao Alicu Cory Writfht. From a photograph In Mc3sr*. W. Paul ami Son'* nura-jrioj at Waltham Crora. 


ROSE SHOWS AND TIIEIR ILL- 
EFFECTS. 


To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —I have been much interested in read 
ing the article signed “W.,” in your issue of 
December 18th, page 733, under the heading 
“Rose Shows and their Ill-effects,” and I 
quite agree with all that is said therein. 
My experience of Mme. Jules Gravereaux 
exactly coincides with that of “W.” I did 
not see this Rose at a show, but w'as induced 
to purchase it by reading such glow'ing ac¬ 
counts of it. I was greatly disappointed, not 
only by its failure to open, but also by the 
colour of the half-open buds—a dull chamois, 
like a poorly-coloured bloom of Gloire de 
Dijon. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is another 
failure, and yet one grower’s catalogue, which 
I have before me as I write, quotes this “ in 
every way excellent,” and another, “extra 
good flowering.” I have had three trees of 
this variety for the last five years, and have 
only had during that time two blooms open, 
these both in the airttmin. It mayibe, and 
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They allow the continental growers to step 
in and tako their trade away apparently 
without any effort to compete with them. I 
am averse to sending to the Continent 
money which might be expended on British 
produce employing British labour : but, un¬ 
fortunately, 1 am a poor man with u taste 
for good Roses. If I cannot buy cheaply, I 
must go without, and so when I want new 
Roses I must send my modest little order to 
the Continent or wait for several years before 
I can purchase the same varieties in England 
at a similar price. I hope that some of our 
English growers will endeavour to compete 
with the foreigner, and place new Roses on 
the market at a price which renders them a 
possibility to the poor man, instead of an un- 
getatable luxury. Sussex. 

- I quite agree with “ W.,” in your issue 

of December 18th, about the necessity of 
someone or some society pointing out the de¬ 
merits of many of our puffed-up Roses. At 
the same time, I must say there is a deal left 
to the amateur, who if he finds a variety at all 


poured into drills between the rows of 
plants. Towards the end of June some fowls’ 
manure was spread on the surface-soil and 
hoed in, and about 12 gallons of strong 
liquid manure were given to two plants every 
four or five days for about two weeks, This 
liquid-manure consisted of night soil, fowls’- 
manure, cesspool-water, and cow-manure, all 
put together in a large hole, and the liquid 
applied to the plants undiluted. I candidly 
confess I thought I had given the plants 
rather too strong a dose ; but they simply 
revelled in producing leaves of that lovely 
metallic lustre peculiar to this Rose. In ad¬ 
dition to the manures mentioned, the plants* 
had the surface soil sprinkled with native 
guano during a heavy downpour of rain, 
which is just the way I like to give manure to 
Roses. The fine, vigorous grow ths produced 
in nearly every instance a cluster of buds 
when they were some 3 feet to 4 feet long. 
Here, again, I was agreeably disappointed, 
for at first it looked as though they were run¬ 
ning to wood, as gardeners term the noq- 

OnginalTTom 
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flowering of a shoot. These clusters of buds 
were reduced to one, leaving the most perTect- 
formed bud. Moreover, up the entire length 
of each shoot the wood-buds started to grow 
out, but as soon as about an inch long their 
points were pinched out, thus concentrating 
the whole energies of the plant into Borne five 
or six blooms. Now, it seems to be it is this 
very concentration of energy that gets over 
the difficulty of flowers not “opening well,” 
as your correspondent describes it. It is true 
one cannot help such blooms being injured by 
wet weather, excepting by the artificial means 
of shade, but I did not do this. The flowers 
just took their chance, and I had some 
blooms some 7 inches across and 5 inches in 
depth. It seems to me one must not con¬ 
demn the Rose because one does not grow it 
well, but rather blame the cultivator. I grant 
that the majority of our Roses should not 
require this amount of trouble, but yet, I 
think, one is repaid by the pleasure it affords 
in putting one’s skill into practice, and I 
should be chary of condemning a variety that 
was capable of producing such specimens as I 
have described. 

I quite believe there is a great work such 
gardens as Wisley can do in showing the 
public the true value of our various garden 
Roses. I know for a fact that that fine Rose, 
Grand Due Adolphe de Luxembourg, was 
brought into notoriety more from the plants 
seen at Chiswick than at all the exhibitions 
put together. Exhibitions are useless in 
telling us the true value of a garden Rose. 
The exhibitors have such a way of faking up 
the bunches as to give the Rose a totally dif¬ 
ferent character from what it has when seen 
growing. There are manjr lovely gems of the 
garden one never meets with at a Rose show. 
Who has ever seen Mme. C. P. Strussheim 
exhibited—yet it is one of the best—or Com- 
tesse Festetics Hamilton, or Albert Stopford, 
or many others. 

I also agree with “ W.” as regards the many 
“rubbishy” ramblers that take up the space 
of other more beautiful Roses. Here the pub¬ 
lic themselves are largely to blame. They 
ask their nurseryman to send them a collec¬ 
tion of Ramblers, perhaps towards the middle 
or end of the season, and what is the result? 
Those kinds are sent that are least popular, 
for the simple reason that the grower pos¬ 
sesses most trees of these; or, perhaps, they 
go to an auction-room and buy a bundle, and 
are served like a friend of mine recently, who 
obtained all one variety, and that of a very 
indifferent Rose. I venture to assert that 
those growers who have followed the advice 
often given in these columns as to the most 
suitable Roses to grow have not much fault 
to find, and many a Rose that is now popular 
first received prominent notice through the 
pages of Gardening Illustrated. 

Rosa. 


ROSA POLYANTHA AS A STOCK. 


A batch of Rosa polyantha stocks just arrived 
suggested the thought that perhaps there are 
some readers of Gardening Illustrated 
to whom this stock is a stranger. They have 
heard of the Manetti, the Brier cutting, the 
seedling Brier, and the De la Grifferaie. 
When Polyantha Roses are alluded to, it is 
usually in reference to the tiny little so-called 
Fairy Roses, which have been obtained by 
crossing this species with various Tea-scented 
varieties. That R. polyantha makes a first- 
rate stock for Tea Roses of the more delicate 
type, and also for various tribes that do not 
succeed on Manetti, is well known. It was 
the late Mr. Girdlestone who, I think, first 
directed our attention to this stock in “ The 
Rosarian’s Year-book ” of 1892. He said 
then that it was some nine years prior to that 
year that he first made the acquaintance of 
R. polyantha as a stock for Roses ; but evi¬ 
dently there was a Frenchman before him— 
a M. Alegatiere—who, in 1880, called the 
attention of his horticultural colleagues to 
this Rose as a stock. In advocating the 
claims of R. polyantha as a stock, M. Viviand- 
Morel, of Lyons, gives an excellent account of 
its merits in a paper read at the National 
Rose Conference, held at Chiswick in 1889, 
from which I quote the following remarks: 


“ Why for budding purposes abandon the Brier, the 
value of the seedlings of which is well-known, and use 
in preference a foreign^apeajes, the ’ ~ * 
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are scarce, and of which very few growers have any 
intimate knowledge? We will answer these two ques¬ 
tions. • Firstly, the varieties of Roses budded on 
R. polyantha come into growth earlier and are more 
easily forced than those budded on the Brier. 
Secondly, the root* of R. polyantha are much 
branched, tufted, but little inclined to be tap-rooted; 
the plants are, therefore, very suitabl for pot culti¬ 
vation ; strong plants can be raised in comparatively 
small pots. This is more difficult with varieties 
budded on Brier. Thirdly, R. polyantha does not 
throw up suckers. Fourthly, the seeds of R. poly¬ 
antha germinate the year they are sown, and stutifl- 
cation is not a necessary preliminary; seeds sown In 
February germinate in March.” 

M. Viviand-Morel quotes the experiments 
made by an able Rose-grower of Lyons, who 
grows a number of Roses budded on R. poly¬ 
antha specially for forcing. This grower 
says: 

“ In 1886 M. Bernaix exhibited at Lyons a group of 
Roses, ail of which bad been budded on R. poly¬ 
antha. Their healthy growth and their numerous 
much-branched roots attracted my attention as well 
as that of the many visitors. As Mr. Bernaix men¬ 
tions among the merits of this system of budding that 
it is adopted to pot-culture and for hastening the 
forcing of Roses I resolved to test the accuracy of 
this assertion. 1 bought a great number of Roses, 
some budded on R. polyantha and some on R. canina. 
I divided them into two sets, and put them, on the 
same day, into the same soil, in pots the same size. 
I submitted them all to exactly similar treatment in 
all ways. I may add that they were all placed in 
one house, and kept at a constantly uniform tempera¬ 
ture. I should also say that 1 employed only one 
variety of Rose for this experiment, the well-known 
Ktoile de Lyon. This is what happened: The Roses 
budded on R. polyantha gave twice as many blooms 
as those budded on R. canina, and, furthermore, they 
were fifteen days in advance of the others. Certainly 
such an experiment made on a large scale deserves 
consideration.” 

This writer goes on to say that the plants 
of Etoile de Lyon budded on R. polyantha 
had on an average ten to fifteen flowers; 
those budded on R. canina bore five or seven. 

It is a question that might have important 
results for commercial florists, and it might 
be that such a glorious golden-yellow Rose 
as George Schwartz would be a success grown 
as a forcing Rose on R. polyantha. There are 
other Roses, such as Ma Capucine, that used 
to be grown for its glorious colour, that, per¬ 
haps, this stock would considerably improve. 
Evidently Marechal Niel takes to this stock, 
for I saw in Guernsey some few years ago, in 
a nursery, a pretty lot of short-stemmed stan¬ 
dards, with remarkably big beads, and I was 
told that long cuttings of R. polyantha were 
put in, and this Rose budded in the stem or 
barrel. Mr. Girdlestone mentions having 
nine-year-old plants of Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
etc., on R. polyantha. Some people cannot 
get this Rose to grow at all, so that to them 
the knowledge of what can be done with R. 
polyantha as a stock may be useful. 

Rosa. 


CAN WE INDUCE ROSES TO SPORT? 
Those who have been closely following the 
introduction of novelties for many years past 
must be struck with the peculiarity of so 
many varieties being sports, although when 
introduced this fact has been kept back by 
the introducers. In the columns of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated for May 29th I gave a list 
of Rose-sports, and this was rather an ex¬ 
tensive list. One thing has always ap¬ 
peared to me to be evident, and that was 
that where certain varieties of Roses have 
been extensively propagated by cuttings, such 
sorts have given off sports. Strangely this 
idea has found expression in the Revue Horti- 
cole for May 1st last, in relation to Chrys¬ 
anthemum sports. This abstract is noted on 
page 297 of the Journal of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, just issued. 

" It fe suggested that variation is induced by ex¬ 
cessive propagation: cuttings are taken repeatedly as 
soon as they are long enough, and it is the later 
cuttings which are assumed to he less robust and 
to lose to some extent their equilibrium, the result 
being, especially if the major part of the plant be 
removed, a greater tendency to produce sports. 
Under such conditions the writer cites the produc¬ 
tion of Mme. Constant Walker, while Mrs. Henry 
Robinson gives each year yellow sports. Souvenir de 
Mme. Manure also produced a yellow sport the first 
year it was put on the market. Cultivators on a 
large scale have thus a greater chance, proportion¬ 
ally, than small ones.” 

We have instances in the Rose world of 
sports following this excessive cultivation. 
Take, for instance, the cases of The Bride, 
Bridesmaid, Sunset, White Maman Cochet, 
The Queen, and now White Killarney, all 
produced in the United States, where Roses 
are struck from Guttings every year by the 


million. That there is something in the 
theory is evident, but this does not explain 
why there should be an almost simultaneous- 
sporting of certain Roses in widely different 
localities, as, for instance, Killarney sported 
in two different places in America and in one 
large nursery in England. When I cut the 
buds off the plant that sported in the latter 
case there was only the one shoot that 
sported, the other part of the plant yielding 
the ordinary pink flowers. If excessive pro¬ 
pagation will induce sports, then surely we 
shall soon have a sport from the Lyon Rose. 

I think it was Mr. Wallace, of Dunstable, 
who told me he had already obtained a sport 
from Rhea Reid, a Rose that was largely pro¬ 
pagated on the other side. 

This is a subject of much interest to Rose- 
growers, and one in which much good may 
follow by ventilating the matter, so that 
growers may be on the alert, especially those 
who grow Roses largely for cut bloom under 
glass. Notice the marvellous inclination to 
sportiveness on the part of Mme. Norbert 
Levavasseur, which has given us Jessie, 
Phyllis, Mrs. Cutbush, I believe, and others. 
Dorothy Perkins has now entered the field, 
and has already given such lovely sports as 
Lady Godiva, White Dorothy, Christian 
Curie, Dorothy Dennison, etc., and surely no 
Rose of late years has been more extensively 
propagated than Dorothy Perkins. 

The Chinas are now giving us some sports. 
We have an instance of Mme. Eugene Resal 
giving a yellow China, which Messrs. Hobbies, 
Ltd., have named Chin Chin. They say this 
is the first yellow China. This is an error— 
Arethusa was the first. I found this sport 
growing upon a plant of Queen Mab, and all 
who know this pretty Rose can see at a 
glance that it partakes of the same character 
as Queen Mab. Whether Queen Mab is a 
China or a Tea Rose is a moot point, as, in¬ 
deed, is the case with several so-called China 
Roses. My opinion is that it is nothing more 
than a Safrano seedling, and we have a re¬ 
markable coincidence of Safrano giving off a 
yellow sport in Isabella Sprunt. 

The subject is full of interest to Rose- 
growers, but 1 would ask raisers to be 
straight with us, and tell us whether a 
novelty is a sport or not. I see no reason for 
disguising the fact. We all know, for in¬ 
stance, that Lady Roberts sported from Anna 
Ollivier, for one may cut identical blooms of 
the latter from Lady Roberts at certain 
seasons of the year. Roba. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bom Dorothy Perkins In pota.—I would be 
much obliged for advice a« how to grow Dorothy 
Perkins Roses in pots? I have some one-year-old 
cuttings now in the open ground, which have made 
very nice plants, and 1 would like to know when they 
ought to be lifted, how much heat they should be 
given, and ought the long shoote to be pruned in 
the spring and weakly shoots cut out? Any other In¬ 
structions would be welcome.— Lady Winifred Corky. 

[You would obtain better results if you 
deferred potting up the one-year-old cuttings 
until they were another year older. In March 
cut back the growths to within 3 inches or 
4 inches of the ground, and then, as new 
growths appear, tie these up to Bamboo canes. 
By next October you will have some strong, 
busby plants, which should be potted up in 
that month into 7-inch or 8-inch pots. Pot 
them very firmly in some nice compost, con¬ 
sisting of two parts loam, one part well-de¬ 
cayed manure, and about 3 lb. of bone-meal 
to a bushel of compost. Cover the pots all 
over with ashes, and allow the plants to re¬ 
main outdoors under the shelter of a hedge 
until the following March, then bring them 
into vour greenhouse. Very little heat must 
be given at first—say, about 45 degs. to 
50 degs. at night, increasing to 55 degs. at 
night as growth develops. A bed of fresh 
stable-manure and leaves, made up as a hot¬ 
bed, would be very helpful to the plants if 
they were placed upon it when the heat has 
partially declined, as this bottom-heat en¬ 
courages the formation of new roots. You 
need not prune the plants in any way the 
first season, excepting to remove the extreme 
unripe ends. Should you desire to keep the 
plants to pillars of about 4 feet high, you can 
cut them back accordingly, and, even if cut 
back to 1 foot in height, you would get some 
lovely big trusses of bloom on a dwarf plant.] 
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set the flower-buds. By the middle of Sep¬ 
tember they w ill need a little fire-heat. 

Epiphyllums are certainly not so popular 
as they were a generation or more ago, at 
which time the peculiar oblique-shaped blos¬ 
soms were often U6ed as an outer edge to 
the formal bouquets then so much in vogue. 

The principal varieties of Epiphyllum 
truncatum are coccineum (scarlet), delica- 
tum (soft pink), salmoneum (reddish-salmon), 
violaceum (violet, white centre), tricolor 
(salmon-red and purple), and bicolor, white 
and rose. Two species of Epiphyllum that 
flower in spring are Gaertneri and Makoy- 
I anum. These have regularly-shaped flowers, 
more like one of the Phyllocacti, the colour 
being a kind of orange-red. X. 


NEW FLOWERING STOVE AND GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANTS OF 1909. 

The new varieties of Carnations, Roses, and 
Chrysanthemums are generally dealt with by 
specialists of these particular plants, but 
many other subjects remain that may be 
classed as flowering stove and greenhouse 
plants. Of these that gained distinction from 
the Royal Horticultural Society during 1909 
only one obtained a first-class certificate, the 
others being given aw ards of merit. The en¬ 
tire list is herewith given : — 

Begonia Patrie. —A Begonia which M. 
Lemoine, who distributed it in 1908, claimed 
as a probable rival to the popular Gloire de 
Lorraine, which was sent out by the same 
raiser. This newer form is said to be a 
hybrid between Begonia socotrana and a 
variety of Begonia Pearcei. It is very free- 
flowering, and forms a dwarf bushy specimen. 
The flowers are of a bright rose-pink with a 
suspicion of salmon towards the centre. 
Award of merit, January 12th. 

Begonia Saturne. —This forms a stout- 
growing plant, clothed with large, deep- 
green leaves of a firm, leathery texture. The 
flowers, borne in large clusters on erect 
stems about 2 feet high, are of a pleasing 
tint of soft pink. The general appearance 
of the plant would suggest that Begonia 
hydrocotylifolia had played a part in its pro¬ 
duction. Award of merit, March 23rd. 

Begonia Pink Pearl. —A tuberous-rooted 
variety which attracted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion at the Temple Show. The flowers are 
double, Rose-like in shape, and the colour, 
difficult to describe, may be referred to as 
soft salmon-rose. Award of merit. May 25th. 

Begonia The Gem.— Each recurring 
autumn sees the advent of some new variety 
belonging to the socotrana section, the latest 
being The Gem. It formed a very noticeable 
foature in Messrs. Veitch’s group of these 
Begonias on November 9th, when it was given 
an award of merit. This variety is exceed¬ 
ingly free-flowering, the semi-double blossoms 
being of a brilliant carmine colour with a 
scarlet shade. The habit of the plant is re¬ 
markably good. 

Bougainvillea Rosa Catelina. —A very 
attractive Bougainvillea, whose most pro¬ 
minent feature is the elimination of the 
purple colour from the bracts, they being of 
an exceedingly pleasing shade of rose. It is 
said to have been found in Las Palmas, 
where it attracted attention by reason of its 
distinct character. First class certificate, 
April 20th. 

Canna Roi Humbert.— A very fine form 
of the large-flowering race of Cannas. The 
bold, handsome foliage is of a rich bronze 
tint, while the flowers, which are large and 
well formed, are of a fiery red, slightly 
marked in the centre with yellow. Award of 
merit, August 17th. 

Cineraria flavescens.— A very interest¬ 
ing plant, which may prove to be the first 
step towards a pure yellow Cineraria. 
Botanically, the Cinerarias are included in 
the genus Senecio, and this is a hybrid be¬ 
tween a garden Cineraria, known as Felthain 
Beauty, and Senecio auriculatissimus, a 
native of British Central Africa. The flowers 
are at first pale yellow, becoming almost 
white with age. Award of merit, May 4th. 

Cineraria stei.lata Cactus strain.- V 
very fine type of the stellata section in which 
the ray florets are rolled at the edges, thus 
forming what is usually termed a Cactus like 
flower. Award of merit, March 23rd. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

EPIPHYLLUM TRUNCATUM. 

From the fact that it flowers towards the 
latter part of November and in December, 
this Epiphyllum is particularly valuable, as 
it furnishes a bright bit of colour at this 
season. It is a native of Brazil, and was 
introduced therefrom in 1818. As might be 
expected from a Brazilian plant, it requires, 
during the winter, a temperature somewhat 
above that of an ordinary greenhouse, but is 
best suited in a structure where the ther¬ 
mometer ranges from 50 degs. to 60 degs. 


must be securely fixed, either by passing two 
or three spines of the Pereskia through both 
it and the stock or by tying securely with 
matting or grafting cotton. After grafting, 
the plants should be stood in the shady part 
of a warm-house, and if the weather is 
bright they must be lightly syringed three or 
four times a day. In about a month the 
union will be complete, and as soon as this 
takes place the plants should be removed to 
a lighter and more airy structure. The 
spring or early summer is the best time for 
i grafting Epiphyllums. 

After the flowering season is over the 
plants should be slightly rested by being kept 


Epiphyllum 


There are several ways of growing this Epi¬ 
phyllum. In the first place, it can be, and 
generally is, grafted as a standard on to the 
Pereskia, the stem being any height from 
9 inches to a yard, or even more. In hang¬ 
ing-baskets, too, it is very effective, in which 
case grafting is not needed—all that is re¬ 
quired being to prepare a basket as for 
planting, and stick in cuttings of the Epiphyl¬ 
lum, which, if done in the spring, will soon 
root. Grafting on the Pereskia is a very 
simple matter, all that is needed being to cut 
down the stock to the height required, and 
split tho upper portion for the reception of 
the scion, whose base must be fashioned wedge- 
shape. 

Having been inserted in its place, the scion j 


truncatum. 


somewhat drier and cooler. Potting is best 
done in March or April, a very suitable com¬ 
post for the purpose being two-thirds good 
i yellow loam to one-third pounded brick- 
rubble, and a liberal sprinkling of sand. If 
tho loam is of a very heavy nature a little 
w T ell-decayed leaf-mould may be added with 
advantage. In potting, the soil must be 
pressed down firmly, and the plants should 
be each securely fastened to a stout stake, 
otherwise, from the weight of the head, they 
are liable to topple over. The plants are 
benefited by being kept rather warm and 
moister than before, in order to encourage 
free growth. As soon as this growth is com¬ 
pleted the plants may be removed to a sunny 
greenhouse, in order to ripen the wood and 
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Columnea magnifica.— A charming Ges- 
neraceous plant from the mountainous dis¬ 
tricts of Costa Rica, from whence it was in¬ 
troduced by M. Carlos Werckle. As shown, 
it was somewhat over a foot in height and of 
bushy habit. The flowers are tubular, the 
upper segments forming a peculiarly-shaped 
hood, which overlaps the lip-like formation of 
the lower petals In colour the blossoms are 
brilliant orange. Award of merit, Octo¬ 
ber 26th. 

Freesia Rose Queen.— One of the new 
Freesias whose colour is derived from 
Freesia Armstrongi. In Rose Queen the 
flowers are of a pleasing shade of rosy-pink, 
with a white throat, and sweetly scented. 
Award of merit, February 23rd. 

Gloxinia strain.— A beautiful and varied 
strain of these popular summer-flowering 
plants shown by Messrs. Veitch was given an 
award of merit August 3rd. 

Hipfeastrum Gracchus.— A large, bold, 
shapely flower of an intense deep crimson 
colour without a shading of any other tint. 
Award of merit, April 20th. 

Hippeastrum Magnificent.— The flower 
of this is of a rich crimson colour in the 
centre, merging into soft pink at the tips of 
the rounded segments. Award of merit, 
April 6tb. 

Hippeastrum Pinkie.— A finely-shaped 
flower, in colour white, heavily suffused and 
veined with rose. The centre is greenish. 
Award of merit, April 20th. 

Hippeastrum Marcus. —A rich crimson 
variety of perfect form. Award of merit, 
April 6th. It may be noted that the Hip- 
peastrums are more generally known in 
gardens as Amaryllis. 

Hydrangea Hortensia alba.— A variety 
of the common Hydrangea in which the 
sterile blossoms, instead of being of the 
normal tint, are pure white. It will, no 
doubt, become popular for decoration. 
Award of merit. May 4th. 

Marguerite White Perfection. —A 
sport from an older variety. Queen Alex¬ 
andra, with semi-double flowers. In this 
newer kind the central florets are much de¬ 
veloped, thus forming an Anemone-like 
centre, such as occurs m some Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Pyrethrums. Award of merit, 
May 25th. 

Pelargonium His Majesty.— A large, 
single-flowered member of the Zonal section, 
with immense flowers of a brilliant crimson- 
scarlet colour, lit up by a clear white eye. 
It should prove of great value as a winter 
bloomer. Award of merit, November 23rd. 

SCHIZANTHUS BEAUTY OF TRENT. — A 
superior strain, with flowers principally 
tinted with orange and rose. Award of 
merit, June 8th. 

StreptocarpusAldenham House strain. 
—A fine and varied strain of these beautiful 
plants represented by flowers of different 
shades. Award of merit, October 12th. 

X. 


INCREASING ERICAS. 

Would you be »o kind m to inform me how to pro¬ 
pagate Ericas? I buy fine plants annually, but can 
never succeed in growing any good specimen plants 
or propagating them. Thank you for- your answer r* 
" my Crotons,” which I now manage to “ colour " 
successfully.- Amateur. 

[The different greenhouse Ericas are 
divided roughly into two classes, known as 
soft-wooded Heaths, which are propagated 
by cuttings of the yount* shoots taken during 
t?he spring months, and hard-wooded Heaths, 
whose cuttings are taken during the summer, 
when the growth is partially ripened. The 
majority of the well-known Heaths belong to 
the soft-wooded section, prominent among 
them being Erica hyemalis, gracilis, melan- 
thera, Wilmoreana, and Bpenceriana; while 
the hard-wooded kinds embrace Erica ventri- 
cosa, Cavendishi, cerinthoides, and many 
others. 

For the increase of greenhouse Heaths, a 
small, snug propagating-house is the best 
place, but, failing an entire structure for the 
purpose, they may be struck where a tem¬ 
perature slightly higher than that of an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse is maintained. Even the 
warmest part of the greenhouse, if it is kept 
well shaded, may be utilised for the purpose. 
In taking cuttings of Heaths, a very sharp 
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knife is essential, as the shoot must be cut off 
quite clean just below a joint, taking great 
care that it is not bruised in any way. As a 
length of from 1 inch to 1} inches is very suit¬ 
able for the cuttings, the bottom leaves must 
be removed. In selecting the cuttings, close- 
jointed shoots of medium vigour should be 
chosen, as the very strong ones are far more 
liable to damp off, and the exceedingly weak 
ones, even if they strike, seldom make good 
plants. 

Previous to taking the cuttings, however, 
the pots or pans should be prepared for their 
reception, and as they need but a little depth 
of soil, pans are preferable. As it will be 
necessary to cover the cuttings with bell- 
glasses, the size of the pans chosen will de¬ 
pend upon the bell-glasses that are available. 
They should, if possible, admit the bell-glasses 
just within the rim, so that they sit neatly 
and close in position. To prepare the pans, 
fill them to within II inches of the rim with 
broken crocks, taking care that the upper 
layer is composed of very small ones in order 
to prevent the soil washing down among them. 
The soil should consist of equal parts of peat 
passed through a sieve with a I-inch mesh, and 
clean silver-sand, pressed down as firmly as 
possible. To ensure this, the soil must be 
moderately moist, as if at all dry it will be 
impossible to make all sufficiently firm. If 
kept a little below the rim of the pan, there 
will then be a depth of just over an inch of 
soil, and that will be ample for the cuttings. 
After filling the pan or pans in this way, each 
should be given a thorough watering through 
a fine rose, and, if allowed to drain for half- 
an-hour, are then ready for the insertion of 
the cuttings. These must be dibbled in very 
firmly, and, while care is taken not to over¬ 
crowd, they may be put in moderately thickly 
together. It will be found a good plan, pre¬ 
vious to dibbling in the cuttings, to put the 
bell-glass in its place and slightly press it 
down on the soil, thus leaving a mark to act 
as a guide for the insertion of the cuttings. 
When a pan is filled, another good watering 
must be given, and, after an hour or so to 
drain, they must be taken into the greenhouse, 
or whatever structure is chosen for them. 
One important matter is that it must not be 
many degrees warmer than that in which the 
cuttings have grown. The after treatment 
will consist in seeing that the cuttings are 
not exposed to draughts in any way, and that 
the bell-glasses are taken off every day, to dry 
up any superabundant moisture, to remove 
the first signs of decay, or to water, if neces¬ 
sary. In addition, no sun must be allowed to 
reach the cuttings. The soft-wooded Heaths 
put in during April or May will root in about 
a couple of months, while the hard-wooded 
ones, which are not taken till midsummer is 
turned, when the young shoots have acquired 
a much firmer texture, will in many cases 
stand till the spring before they are suffi¬ 
ciently rooted to tilt the bell-glasses, in order 
to give a little air for a few days previous to 
removing them altogether.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Palm.— Please inform me how host 
to treat a Sago Palm, which seems inclined to turn 
brown, and which shows no signs of new fronds.— 

[The term “ Sago Palm ** is applied to seve¬ 
ral kinds of Palms, and also to some of the 
Cycads, particularly to the Chinese Cycas 
revoluta. We, therefore, cannot 3ay to which 
your question refers, while, as you give us no 
idea as to the treatment the plant has re¬ 
ceived, advice is necessarily difficult, and, 
consequently, general in character.. Both 
Palms and Cycads, once they fall into ill- 
health, are 9 low to recuperate, the best plan 
being to put them into a closer and warmer 
structure, and in the spring and summer 
syringe frequently, as atmospheric moisture 
is very necessary to their well-doing. An all- 
important item is the condition of the roots, 
and if they are in a bad state, brought about 
by a sour condition of the soil, repotting is 
absolutely necessary. The month of March is 
a good time to carry this out, which is done 
by turning the plant out of its pot and re¬ 
moving as much of the old soil as possible. 
Any decayed roots must be cut away, and the 
plant then repotted in a mixture of three 
parts loam to one part of leaf-mould, and n 


sprinkling of silver-sand. After potting, the 
plant should be stood in a warm structure; if 
it can be given a gentle bottom-heat, so much 
the better. It must be shaded from bright 
sunshine and syringed occasionally, while 
care must be taken not to over-water. At the 
same timo, the soil must not be allowed to get 
dry, as drought at the roots is particularly 
harmful to Palms in general.] 

The Pelargonium-house may be an ad¬ 
junct to the Cape-house, and the night tem¬ 
perature may work round 50 (legs., some¬ 
times a little above and sometimes a little 
below. The lowest temperature will be in 
frosty weather. To obtain well-flowered 
Pelargoniums, the plants must be near the 
glass, and kept on the dry side in cold 
weather. They should be shifted into the 
flowering pots not later than February, using 
the very best loam, improved by manure in 
some form, such as a little bone-meal, basic 
slag, and about a fourth part of old cow- 
manure. The potting should he very firm. 
I would pot Pelargoniums nearly as firmly as 
I would Heaths. The watering must be in 
careful hands, the pots efficiently drained, 
and not too large.—II. 

Primula florlbunda _Of all the tender 

species of Primrose, this is, I think, one of 
the most pleasing and distinct. It seeds 
freely, and seedling plants in small pots seem 
neater and more free flowering than are those 
propagated by division. Its flowers are 
bright golden yellow, and suggest those 
of Jasininum nudiflorum, just now opening 
its earliest flowers, its glittering stars set off 
to the best advantage by the wine-dark leaf¬ 
age of Hedera atropurpurea. As a plant for 
a sunny window outside in summer and in 
winter inside, I know of no Primrose quite so 
neat in its habit, so continually in blossom, 
and at the same time so bright and cheery, 
as is this with its golden clusters and fresh 
green foliage. The pale lilac-blossomed P. 
obconica is another cver-blooincr, but it is 
coarse in habit and colourless when compared 
with P. floribunda, which grows and blooms 
freely in small pots. The best compost is 
sandy loam and leaf-mould, and just as the 
plants attain blooming size, which is when they 
are about six months old, a little weak liquid- 
manure helps them wonderfully, due care 
being taken not to pour it over their leaves. 
Both the species above mentioned are nearly 
hardy, but grow and flower all the winter in 
a sunny greenhouse, never below 45 degs.— 
B. D. 

8tophanotl8.— Established plants should 
not be overwatered at the root, but where 
they are trained over the roof, which is the 
correct method of culture, the foliage should 
be well syringed each day, preferably in the 
morning. Early in February the plant, should 
be turned out of the pot when moderately 
moist, and the exhausted soil picked away 
with a pointed stick, and either placed back 
into a similar size or a trifle larger, as the 
state of the roots may demand, using princi¬ 
pally fibrous loam, with just a little lumpv 
peat and a little flaky leaf-soil, with enough 
coarse sand to ensure a free passage of water 
—as plentiful supplies are necessary during 
summer while coming into bloom. These 
flower-buds can now be seen on wood made 
during the past summer at the axil of the leaf, 
and, as new growth is advancing, this will 
also produce flowers later in the season, and 
thus extend the supply. Weak shoots, show¬ 
ing no flower at the New Year, should be 
shortened back to firm wood, when a new 
shoot will be formed against potting time 
arrives. Keep the plant free of mealy-bug, 
its worst enemy, aud, as new growth extends, 
give it a neat tie to the wire or string—I 
favour the latter—and afford a stimulant 
weekly from April onwards..—J. M. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias in winter.—I think 
it fa the question of temperature that, to those culti¬ 
vating them for the first time, is somewhat bewilder¬ 
ing, and as. doubtless, many readers will now have 
them under their charge in the anticipation of bloom 
next spring, I would urge upon them the importance 
of not exposing them to extremes of heat. There 
fa really no need to give Calceolarias more warmth 
than that required for bedding Pelargonium*, and to 
excite them by applying additional heat, with per¬ 
haps the hope of securing early blossoms, fa a mis¬ 
take. Watering, too, ought to be carefully per¬ 
formed, keeping them neither too dry nor too wet, 
but endeavouring to hit the happy medium, letting 
them, also, have nil the light possible.—TOWNBM AH. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

INCARVILLEA DELAVAYI. 

This beautiful Chinese plant I first tried on 
a small scale, and did not think very much 
of it. Then I got a good lot of plants, and 
pnt them in a group at the end of a Rose-bed, 
and they pleased me very much, standing up 
like soldiers. I have had it several years in 
the same place, so there is no doubt about 
its hardiness, and a more distinct thing 
among hardy plants we could hardly hope for. 

I have it at its best in good deep loam. It is 
one of the plants of fine character which is 
worth grouping on any proper system of 
making a mixed border or an effective flower | 
garden of any kind. W. 


BALLOON FLOWERS 
(Platycodon). 

Pretty plants are the Platyeodons or 
Balloon flowers, near allies of the Cam- 


pallidum, whose flowers are handsomely 
veined, is a pretty variety. These plants are 
propagated by seeds or by division, the seeds 
being sown under glass in early spring, and 
the young plants pricked out about 2 inches 
apart, as soon as fit to handle, into boxes, 
grown on, then hardened off and planted out j 
where they are to bloom. Division is best 
effected after flowering is over or in spring. ! 
Any good garden soil will suit the Platy- 
codons, but some growers of repute recoin- 1 
mend a sandy peat. Unfortunately, these I 
Platyeodons sometimes flower themselves to i 
death, and at other times the roots seem to | 
become effete, and the plant goes off, so that 
occasional renewal is advisable. 

S. Arnott. 

DOUBLE BORDER PINK. 

Fashions prevail in flowers as in other 
things, and I do not think that the border 
Pink is such a favourite as it was some years 
ago. While the Carnation has advanced, the 


better of being enriched with some good old 
cowhouse manure. There is a difference of 
opinion regarding the planting time, some 
favouring autumn and others spring plant¬ 
ing ; but my experience leads me to prefer 
the latter practice, especially with young 
plants raised from pipings or cuttings the 
previous summer. Pipings may be taken by 
pulling out a branch at one of the joints, 
this being about 6 inches long. Cuttings, 
taken off just below a joint, may also be used, 
and either of these methods will be efficient 
if the pipings or cuttings are inserted in 
sandy soil, surfaced with sand and well 
watered in. They should be put in with two 
joints under the surface, either in a frame or 
under a handlight. I prefer to take the cut- 
1 tings or pipings as soon after flowering as 
possible, so as to allow the young plants to 
be well rooted before winter sets in. If they 
are to be planted out in spring, they may be 
left in the frames until mild weather in 
March or April, when they may be planted 



A group of Iucarvillea Doluvayi. 


panulas or Bellflowers, but specially attrac¬ 
tive by reason of the inflated appearance of 
the flower-buds beforo they open. When ex¬ 
panded they resemble those of soino of the 
Campanulas, but the whole plant is so pleas¬ 
ing that they should be more cultivated, 
although their lives are not always long, un¬ 
less young plants are raised from seeds or 
by division- the latter being the method for 
the semi-double varieties. These plants, by 
the way, are often known as Wahlenbergias. 
A handsome plant is P. grandiflorum, which 
grows about 2 feet high, and is most orna¬ 
mental with its handsome blue flowers, fine 
either when in bud or when open. Then its 
white variety is a charming thing. Of both 
the blue and white there are double forms, 
handsome in their way, but not, in my 
opinion, so fine as the single varieties. 
Then P. Mariesi is really supposed to be a 
variety, but it differs in height as well as in 
other respects. It is only about 1 foot high, 
and has dwarfer and larger flowers, of a 
fine blue, the buds being much inflated beforo 
opening. There is also a white variety of 
Mariesi. A pale blue Platycodon, cnllefl 
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Pink has receded in popularity. It is true 
that we find it still largely cultivated in many 
places, but it has not been so much esteemed 
for some time as it was in former years, and 
there is, I fear, little prospect of its again 
assuming its former position in gardens. It 
is less useful for cutting than tho Carnation, 
and somehow' it docs not appeal to many as 
an effective border plant. Yet the fragrance 
possessed by many of the varieties is almost 
unsurpassed among flowers; and long lines 
or large masses of plants of some of the 
white varieties have a wonderfully fine effect. 
There yet lingers in my memory the vision 
of long edgings of the old double white Pink 
seen some years ago in a fine old place in the 
month of June, these presenting a picture of 
great beauty and exhaling a delicious per¬ 
fume all over the garden. For edgings not 
liable to be injured by much traffic these 
Pinks are very beautiful, as when the flowers 
are over the plants may be cut back a little, 
and will then look well, owing to the glaucous 
colour of the foliage. 

The Pink likes a sunny situation and a 
rather dry and sandy soil, which is all the 


out where they are to bloom. It may be 
observed that both the cuttings or pipings 
and tho rooted plants should be made firm 
by pressing the soil well about the base. 

Quite a number of varieties of varying ex¬ 
cellence for the border are in commerce, and 
among the best of the white varieties, still 
the most popular nnd useful, are : Albino, 
large ; Alice Lee ; three forms d? the old 
fringed double Pink, usually called fimbria- 
tus fl.-pl., the other varieties being major 
and magnificus, both superior in size, thougU 
not in the delicious fragrance of this class. 
The failing of these is that they are not good 
wet-weather flowers, as heavy rains w ill soon 
destroy their beauty. Her Majesty is one of 
the very best of the white-flowered varie¬ 
ties; Mrs. T. Turner is also good; and in 
Mrs. Sinkins we have a well-known variety 
of much beauty, although too much inclined 
to burst its calyx for my taste. Its frag¬ 
rance is, how’ever, excellent, and it cannot 
well be dispensed with, cheap though it now 
is. In Snowball and Snowflake we have two 
fine things, which ought to be secured by 
everyone who has a liking for the rink. 
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Among the self, or almost self-coloured varie¬ 
ties we have some charming flowers, some 
of which have long been cultivated. Thus 
Anne Boleyn, of a rose-purple hue, is a well- 
proved variety, while Ascot, pink, with a 
carmine centre, is a very good border plant. 
Bridesmaid is of a pretty, delicate shade of 

E ink, and Charles, which has its double rose 
looms suffused with crimson, is a variety 
which appeals to many. Clove Pink pos¬ 
sesses the charm of a delicious odour of 
Cloves, in addition to its good purple blooms. 
Ethel has good pink flowers, and is a charm¬ 
ing variety. Lizzie Duval, a well proved 
variety, has rose blossoms; and in Mrs. 
Mouland we have another Clove-scented one, 
coloured pink and chocolate. Paddington, 
an old but excellent variety, has fringed 
blooms, pink with a red centre ; and South¬ 
ampton, with a body-colour of pink, also 
has a crimson centre. Some with white 
grounds are worth securing, and among them 
may be named Ernest Ladhams, blush- 
white, set off by a crimson base. Florence 
is white, W’ith a bright scarlet eye; and 
Gipsy Queen, a good variety, lias a white 
body-colour, with a crimson centre; while 
the last to be named, Mrs. Lakin, has a 
white ground ornamented by a narrow crim¬ 
son ring. 

These Pinks are good rock-garden flowers, 
although the single Pinks are more in con¬ 
sonance with the spirit of the rockery than 
those with such fine double flowers as are 
named in these notes. 

A Lover of the Pink. 

DRAINING LAWNS AND W ALKS. 

The rainfall this autumn lias been such as, in 
the case of lawns and pleasure-grounds, to 
show where uny defect in the way of drainage 
exists; and, where work of this nature has 
to be done, there is no better time than the 
present for carrying it out. Here, as in other 
parts of the garden, the depth to which the 
drains should be cut must be regulated by 
the character of the land. On law ns where the 
soil is retentive, enough open material, such 
as clinkers, brick-rubbish, or burnt clay, 
should be placed over the pipes in such quan¬ 
tity ns to fill up to within 10 inches or 
12 inches of the surface, By this means water 
w r ill much more quickly find its way into the 
drains. The necessity for removing all stag¬ 
nant w r ater consequent upon badly-drained 
walks is equally pressing. It frequently 
happens that, however well such work has 
been done in the first instance, the drains 
get choked up in the course of time by the 
roots of trees. Where there are indications 
of any defects of this kind, they should at 
once be remedied, in all cases putting in tiles 
large enough to carry the water off as fast as 
it falls, even during the heaviest thunder¬ 
showers. Any insufficiency in this respect 
entails a great deal of labour by the displace¬ 
ment of the gravel and the accumulation of 
soil and sediment upon the surface, after 
which a walk never looks well until the gravel 
is turned or some fresh material added to the 
top. For drains in paths, the pipes should 
be always laid sufficiently deep to be out of the 
reach of the severest and most protracted 
frosts, for when unglazed pipes are used, if 
frozen with the moisture which they must 
have absorbed in them, they are certain to 
be destroyed. Nothing less than a depth of 
12 inches or 14 inches is enough to keep them 
out of harm’s way from this cause. 

It is common, especially in small suburban 
gardens, to see the walks so badlv made in 
the first instance, even when enough gravel 
has been used, as to render them soft and 
uncomfortable after any considerable amount 
of rain has fallen. This generally arises from 
the gravel being spread on them without care, 
rough and fine being indiscriminately mixed 
together. AVhere such a state of things exists, 
the best wav is to begin at one end, and sift 
the whole over again, passing it first through 
a lj-inch-meshed riddle, and afterwards 
through a second of J-inch-mesh, putting the 
large stones at the bottom immediately over 
the drains, the second size upon them, and 
the fine gravel on the surface. By this means 
one of the greatest, eomforts in a garden mav 
be secured—an efficient path, through which 
the water can quickly percolate, leaving the 
surface dry and pleasant to walk upon. An 
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essential in all walk-making is to have a suffi¬ 
cient number of “ eyes ” or gratings to carry 
off the surface water. Where the ground is 
hilly, these should be placed at short inter¬ 
vals apart, as, when the descent is quick, 
there is the more danger of the gravel being 
washed up during heavy rains. The forma¬ 
tion of new walks, where required, should 
now be proceeded with, for at no time during 
the whole year can such work he carried out 
with greater advantage than at present, before 
the winter frosts set in. B. 

THE AMATEUR AMONG TJIE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Winter Aconite.— There is something 
so bright and cheery about the little Winter 
Aconite that I am not surprised that even 
those who have known and loved their hardy 
flowers for years should never lose their 
liking for the modest Eranthis hyemalis. It 
is one of the flowers I have begun to watch 
for as the earliest days of the year come 
round. I look to see its little efforts to 
pierce through the soil; next, its appearing ; 
and then its opening to the light of the dull 
day its little yellow flowers, with their bonny 
little ruff of green. It is too cheap to be 
prized by those who pride themselves upon 
their “ choice collections,” but to the amateur, 
like myself, not too gifted with this world’s 
goods, this is a commendation rather than a 
detraction. I have been reading up all I 
can find about this little Winter \\ olf’s Bane, 
as some of the old writers seem to have called 
it, and I find that it likes a rather damp 
place, such as under trees, and that there it 
does hotter than in a dry soil, tine of mv 
experienced friends tells me that he has had 
it almost dried up and wasted in a very dry 
summer when it was in a sandy-soil garden. 
So I have it planted in a half-shaded place or 
two, nnd also among hardy Ferns, which lose 
their fronds. About an inch deep seems the 
proper depth at which to plant it. The friend 
already referred to has it naturalising itself 
in his garden, where it seeds and sows itself. 

I hope to have a little patch of seedlings 
before long. By the way, I should like those 
who have some experience of the newer one. 
Eranthis cilicicus, I believe they call it, to tell 
me if it flowers as well as the other, nnd also 
if its later blooming appeals to them as well 
as the early flowering of the old E. hyemalis. 

The alpine Forest Heath.— I am possibly 
trespassing on the domain of the shrub men, 
but I do not think they will find fault with 
me for saying a word or two in favour of Erica 
carnea, the Winter Heath, which I have 
acquired. I wander into the garden whenever 
I can and take a look at the little bush, with 
its deep green, spine-looking leaves, and its 
flesh-coloured flowers. These look as if they 
had been modelled out of wax, and I do not 
know of anybody wlio can profess to despise 
this little Heath. To a beginner it is a per¬ 
fect boon, and 1 should think that even those 
who know almost every hardy plant which is 
grown must have a warm heart for Erica 
carnea, oT herbaeea, as it seems to be called. 

I have also seen the white variety, and I 
like it much, but it wants the warmth of 
colour of the flesh-coloured one. I suppose 
this Heath has a dislike to lime, hut it does 
not require peat, as some tell us. as I had not 
any at hand at the time I planted mine, and it 
is doing well enough without it. Like most 
of the Heaths, it can, I suppose, he moved at 
almost any time if some soil is about the 
roots. I planted mine in April, and it never 
looked back, and flowered in winter as if it 
had always been in the same place. 

Crocus hyemalis. —1 am fortunate enough 
to possess some old volumes of The Garden, 
which, in its old days, before it passed into 
other hands, seems to have been an ideal 
paper for the hardy plantsman, os he calls 
himself, although I am too inexperienced yet 
to claim the name, and in one of these I 
read a note by the late Mr. Burbidge, of 
Dublin, about this plant being in flower on 
Christmas Day or about that time. This 
made me wish to purchase it, and I managed 
to get a bulb or two from a dealer who offered 
it. But I am sorry to say that it has been 
rather a disappointment. It is, no doubt, 
very pretty, but unless 1 keep it covered with 
a bell-glass or something of that kind, it be¬ 


comes hopelessly damaged bv the bad weather 
of winter, and this season has been hopeless 
for it. I cannot spare bell-glasses for every¬ 
thing, and I came upon it all sodden and like 
soaked paper. So I conclude that I mav deny 
myself this winter Crocus until I am able to 
have a little house for such flowers ns this. 
But it is certainly pretty, with its white 
flowers, and its yeilow stigmas and blackish 
anthers. Mr. Burbidge said the stigmas were 
like brass wire, and the simile seems rather 
a good one. By the way, a northern Crocus 
specialist tells mo that this species is not 
quite hardy wtli him in his garden a fact 
worth pointing out to many northern readers 
of G4rden i no Illustrated, which appeals 
to all growers of hardy flowers. 

Adonis vernalis.— There is no hook like 
“The English Flower Garden,” and since I 
bought it I have been revelling in what it 
says about the flowers I should like to have 
and some that I now own. It persuaded me 
to try Adonis vernalis, among others, nnd I 
was quite joyful when I saw it open last 
spring. It was very fine, with such good, 
large flowers of yellow, on the top of a stem 
made pretty by the leaves, which are narrow, 
but very beautiful. Some people think we 
have too many yellow flowers in the garden, 
but I do not think we can well have too 
many plants of the Spring Adonis. I fear T 
am like Venus, enamoured of the youth 
Adonis, and I must procure some more of the 
plants of this charming class of flowers. I 
am told that this Adonis likes a strongisli 
soil and a cool place : hut it closes when the 
sun goes off, so that I think it must he a nlant 
which likes the orb of day, as the poetic 
writers would phrase it. It is now quite 
cheap, and I think everybody' w ho cares for 
early flowers should have it. There is a new 
one. called A. amuronsis. which, I see. is 
recommended as much earlier than the ordi¬ 
nary Spring Adonis. Bv the wav. I planted 
my Adonis in autumn when I first got it, and 
it was partly lifted l>v the frost, so that I 
had to press it into the ground. T sec sonic 
dealers send it out late in autumn, hut I think 
it should he planted very early. Probably 
it would he best planted as soon an it has 
done flowering, but I should like to know the 
experience of others. I sec that seeds can 
he bought, but I believe that the plants grow 
but slowly after the seedlings germinate, nnd 
that is not for a while. 

An Amateur o.f Hardy Flowers. 

TIIE AMERICAN GREAT BURNET 

(SANGriSORBA CANADENSIS). 

WHILE not generally ranked among the (Tde 
of border plants, there is something specially 
pleasing about the Great American Burnet 
(Sanguisorba canadensis), which marks it as 
being a plant of distinct merit, while, for the 
wild garden, in suitable positions, it can be 
employed much more widely than lias been 
the case. In general appearance, it reminds 
one broadly of the Cimicifugas, its tall spikes 
of feathery-looking inflorescence giving one 
this impression in a general wav. The 
feathery appearance is due to the projecting 
filaments, which stand out well from the 
small flowers, and the effect of so many 
flowers together on the spikes (the flowering 
portion is sometimes as much ns 6 inches 
long) is distinctly beautiful. Like those of 
the Cimicifugas, they are white. The stems 
are from 1 foot to 6 feet high in the native 
habitats of the plant. In a garden of good 
soil the latter height is occasionally exceeded, 
and I cannot recollect of having met with any 
individual plant of this Burnet of less height 
than 3 feet or 4 feet. The leaves are pinnate 
and stipulate, and the whole rnsrmhle of the 
plant is so good that it is worthy of recom¬ 
mendation. In its native country it is a 
native of swamps nnd meadows, but in this 
country it is wonderfully accommodating in 
its ways. It will, indeed, grow well in a 
rather dry border of sandv loam with perfect 
freedom, and will annually increase in size 
and in beauty. It can be raised from seeds 
or multiplied by division. In some places, 
after becoming established, it will also send 
out a few underground runners, and any of 
these may be taken off and planted separately 
if increase is required. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in late summer and early autumn. 

E8R. 
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NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

It cannot be said that the powers were lavish 
in awarding certificates to new Dahlias in 
1909. It was not that these were fewer than 
usual placed before committees, but these 
bodies must have set the standard of excel¬ 
lence unusually high. Those varieties, there¬ 
fore, which did pass should be all the more 
valuable. The Cactus kinds that received the 
awards of the Royal Horticultural Society 
and the National Dahlia Society as improved 
exhibition types were: H. II. Thomas, 
crimson ; Red Admiral, light red ; Indomit¬ 
able, pink ; Iolanthe, coral-red, tipped gold ; 
Quimbo, maroon ; Gold Crest, red and yellow ; 
and Prima Donna, here figured. This last, 
however, was the only one so honoured at i 
what was the finest display of Dahlias during I 


no means such a fascinating little plant as 
some of us enthusiasts would endeavour to 
persuade them that it is. I have no ulterior 
motive in praising this little Bramble, which 
is entirely different from our friend of the 
hedgerows and wild places, which gives us its 
luscious berries in autumn-time. It is, in¬ 
stead, a little thing of not more than 6 inches 
high, but frequently less, which gives us 
pretty, carmine-coloured flowers, of much 
beauty. There are tw’o forms, the one with¬ 
out fruit and the one which yields pretty little 
red berries, which have, moreover, the virtue 
of a delightful perfume. If you put two or 
three in a saucer, they will perfume a whole 
,room for a time. They are also well- 
flavoured, so that this form, which is called 
i R. arcticus fecundus, is the one which should 
be preferred. There are few prettier little 


stood. Collectors say it grows only in deep 
dells in the full blaze of the sun, and where 
the temperature sometimes exceeds 120 degs. 
Fahr. ; also that it is most abundant in a 
limestone soil, almost gravel, the bulbs being 
from 6 inches to 9 inches below the surface, 
deep enough to escape being frozen or injured 
by snow during the winter. It is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from other. Indian Lilies by its 
bulbs springing in succession from a creeping 
root-stock. They are ovate in shape, about 
2 inches long, with thin, overlapping, pointed 
scales ; the stem is from 4 feet to 6 feet high, 
clothed with long, very narrow leaves, and 
bearing at tne apex one, sometimes two or 
three, sweet-scented flowers, which have long, 
narrow, greenish tubes, and very wide- 
spreading creamy-white segments, the whole 
flower being as much as 10 inches across, and 



Dahlia Prima Donna. From a photograph of a flower sent by Mr. EL Shoesmitb, Woking. 


the year—namely, the exhibition at Regent’s 
Park, on September 21st. Prima Donna is 
white with a faint tinge of cream in unde¬ 
veloped florets. The flower is among the 
largest of Cactus varieties, both in width and 
depth, and its handsome semi-curved forma¬ 
tion is made up of florets of great length and 
number, being most remarkable in thickness 
of texture. The centre of the bloom is of 
perfect finish. It is a seedling from the much 
esteemed exhibition variety Wm. Marshall, 
equal to the parent in its sturdy growth ; and 
was raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, Woking. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Arotlo Bramble (Rubus arcticus).—To 
the uninitiated the name Bramble conveys 
an impression that the Arctic Bramble (Rubus 
arcticus) is but a miniature form 
mon Blackberry or fs all#:efc--<m 



things for a peaty place in the rock garden 
than this Arctic Bramble. It is not too fas¬ 
tidious in its ways, but it likes a flat ledge or 
a snug corner, where it will not be too dry 
at the roots. This beautiful little plant only 
requires to be better known, as, although far 
from being a novelty or a rarity, it has had 
but little recognition, save from a few of the 
more enthusiastic lovers of alpine plants.—S. 
Arnott. 

A rare Indian Lily. —One of the largest- 
flowered of all the species of Lilium is L. 
Wallichianum, a native of the western Hima¬ 
laya, where it grows at altitudes of from 
3,000 feet to 5,000 feet on open grassy hills or 
in the shade of trees, and blooms in August 
and September. It has been introduced 
again and again into European gardens, but 
has never become established, probably owing 
to its requirements not being properly under- 


perfectly trumpet-shaped. The stamens are 
yellow, and scarcely project beyond the tube. 
—The Field. 

Oriental Poppies.—As in the autumn Tritomas 
light up the garden with their torches of scarlet and 
gold, giving, as it were, a final touch of brilliancy 
and a warning of the end of most outdoor blossoms, 
so, too, the Oriental Poppies indicate by their blos¬ 
soms that summer, with its wealth of colour, has 
fairly 6et in. Both these blossoms, though appear¬ 
ing at different periods, have something in common, 
and it is that they are so gorgeous that few are 
needed in a moderate-sized garden, and then it is 
best to plant them at some distance from the path, 
if possible, in the foreground of trees that give a 
setting to their brilliant blossoms. Oriental Poppies, 
short though their blooming may be, are nice for 
cutting for vases.— Woodbastwick. 

Index to Volume XXX.— The binding 
covers (price Is. Gd. each, post free Is. 9 d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
th* Pubiiaher , post frMe f<M : 2a. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE BIG CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Is the popular taste for huge Chrysanthe¬ 
mum blooms, such as we have been familiar 
with for the past twenty years, dying out, or 
are gardeners and others tired of growing and 
exhibiting them?” This, the question 
“A. D.” asked a short time ago, is one that 
I and others who have been in the habit of 
growing and showing Chrysanthemums have 
asked ourselves time after time. At the out¬ 
set, I venture to reply to “A. D.” in the 
affirmative, and in doing so, will endeavour to 
give my reasons for the change that has come 
about. In regard to blooms for exhibition, 
as I have remarked previously in Gardening 
Illustrated, the chief point aimed at all 
along has been size, and judges have, in a 
measure, been handicapped in giving awards 
to varieties that, apart from size, were in¬ 
finitely superior to those which received the 
coveted prize. I speak with a long expe- 
lience of showing Chrysanthemums, when I 
say that this craving after big blossoms—call 
them huge mops, if you will has been the 
sole cause of many otherwise very beautiful 
sorts being lost to commerce. I have before 
me one of my photographs of cut blooms 
at a show' as far back as November, 1890, and 
find that, out of all the blooms there shown, 
not one is now ever heard of, because year 
after year new varieties appeared, larger 
than others, and so the farce of the big bloom 
has been kept up. 

Now, what did this mean to an exhibitor? If 
he meant to have any chance at all among 
his competitors, ho must every year provide 
himself with a number of novelties possessing 
the size qualification. This also meant that 
he must spend a fancy price for rooted cut¬ 
tings. some of which, possibly, had been j 
described in the press, or a catalogue, but 
about which he had no further knowledge, j 
Many five shillings and half-crowns have I 
spent in this way, only to find in the end, 
after a season or so, those which previously ! 
had been considered the cream of the exhibi¬ 
tion sorts w ere cast on one side for sorts with 
larger blooms. I have before me an extract , 
from a contemporary, written by Mr. Edwin 
Molvneux some ten years ago, in which he 
says : — 

" The present rnge I a for large blooms. This Is 
quite right when quality is taken Into consideration. 
Size is the leading attribute to be sought after in 
the quality of the bloom, as it is in the bunch of 
Grapes, a plant, or an Onion. This dominating 
feature must, however, be augmented by excellence 
of culture, form, and grace, with substance of petal. 
Few societies give sufficient encouragement to the 
varieties known as ‘ decorative’—those not large 
enough to be admitted to the exhibition arena. ! 
What can be handsomer and more interesting than 
masses of such varieties as Source d’Or and its eport, 1 
Lizzie Adcock. Hoi des I’recoc^s, Lady SeIl>onie. with 
various single-flowered varieties like Mary Anderson, 
rurity. Souvenir des Londres, for example?” 

Where are the large-flowering sorts that 
were in the mind of the writer of that ! 
note? They are gone in the never- 
ceasing rage for bigger tilings. In Mr. ! 
Molyneux’s book, “ Chrysanthemums and 
their Culture,” published as far back 
as 188(5. among the varieties recommended 
for exhibition, I do not see one among the 1 
Japanese and incurved sections that I can . 
to-day put my finger upon and say: ‘‘I 

showed that variety ” ; but, on. referring to 
the decorative sorts of twenty three vears 
ago, I come across' such varieties as Lady 
Selborne, James Salter, and. a little later, 
Source d’Or, with its sport, Lizzie Adcock. 
The two first have survived the ravages of 
time in many quarters, while the old-gold j 
blooms of Source d’Or are still popular with 
many. Growers for exhibition knew very 
well that, to have blooms for exhibition, they 
must sacrifice their plants for the production 
of three or four blooms, and this entailed i 
much watchfulness and much labour. The 1 
large bloom craze was not confined to cut , 
flowers alone—it affected “ groups of plants I 
arranged for effect.” The last group I 
staged consisted of Japanese, Japanese Ane¬ 
mones, incurved, reflexed, Pompons, and j 
singles. I was awarded the fourth prize for 
this, which did not pay me for cost of cartage j 
of plants to the hall, but my competitors, 
whose groups were composed of incurved and ! 
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Japanese, came off better. It was the 
smaller-flowered sorts that “did for me,” as 
I was told afterwards. 

One might date the decadence of Chrysan¬ 
themum shows from th* of the introduc- 
| tion of so many beautiful varieties that bloom 
out-of-doors in the borders, where the ques- 
( tion of size is scarcely ever considered, where 
« tho buds have not to be “ taken,” nor seldom 
thinned, but from which one may gather huge 
bunches of blossoms in delightful colours, 
that are a distinct acquisition to any room. 
Then, there is another reason why the 
Chrysanthemum as a show flower is waning. 
Consider for a moment that you may sow 
seed in heat in February, and treat the plants 
as annuals, planting out in May to bloom in 
October, or take indoors, and you will easily’ 
understand why many who grow flowers for 
home decoration are beginning to look upon 
“ decoratives ” as immensely superior. I 
have had an experience of seed-raised plants 
in 1909, and am well pleased with the result. 
When Chrysanthemum societies havo to 
resort to providing other attractions at their 
exhibitions, one naturally asks the question, 
Has the big bloom had its day? and, as an 
old exhibitor, and one who is fond of the 
flower now, I am bound to say that, in my 
opinion, the public have become surfeited with 
monstrosities, and look for something lighter 
and more graceful something that may be 
cut without any misgivings- something that 
; may be carried into the home to beautify the 
rooms, and such flowers, I contend, are found 
in the beautiful singles and earlv-flowering 
sorts, that prove so useful to the town gar¬ 
dener as well as to the one resident in Hie 
country. Leahurbt. 

VARIOUS POINTS OF CULTURE. 
(Reply to “A Disappointed One.”) 
Your reply to our question as to when you 
pinched your plants for the last time proves 
that there is considerable uncertainty as to 
the date, although you seem to think “ it was 
well into August.” Generally speaking, this 
should be all right, assuming you retain the 
next series of buds that develop on your 
plants. But the difference of a week or a 
fortnight in the date of retaining the buds of 
some varieties makes all the difference 
imaginable in the resulting blooms. You did 
quite right to pot the young plants into 3-inch 
pots. We presume you subsequently placed 
them in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and finally into 
10-inch pots. This is the procedure that 
should be observed. Never repot until the 
plants have well filled their present pots w ith 
roots. As you desire to grow’ large blooms of 
high quality, the retaining of the buds at the 
proper period is most important; for this 
reason we give, at the conclusion of these 
notes, the treatment that should be observed 
with each variety mentioned in your list. 
You are in error in stating that we have used 
the term, “taking the hud.” We always ex 
ress this technical term as “ retaining the 
ud” or “securing the hud.” The word 
“taking,” we agree, is most misleading, and 
has led many inexperienced growers to re¬ 
move the buds from their plants instead of 
“retaining ” them. Do not make it a general 
rule to pinch the plants when they have 
attained a height of from 6 inches to 8 inches 
—that is, if you wish to grow large blooms 
for exhibition. Some plants would reach this 
height earlier than others, and, in conse¬ 
quence. the pinching you suggest would cause 
the buds to develop at manv and sundry in¬ 
convenient dates, either early or late. . 

Your drawing, showing the different buds of 
the Chrysanthemum, is about right. In the 
development of a Chrysanthemum plant, the 
first bud to be produced naturally is called 
the “break” bud, because the plant breaks 
out into lateral growths from this period. In¬ 
stead of waiting for this break bud to de¬ 
velop, it is better to anticipate it by pinching 
out the tip of the plant, which has precisely the 
same effect. The first series of buds to de¬ 
velop on the subsequent growths are called 
“ first crown buds,” and the second scries 
“second crown buds,” and the last series of 
all, and these buds are developed in clusters, 
are called “terminal buds.” Either first 
crown or second crown bnds are retained for 
producing large blooms of good quality; tbe 


terminal buds are more often retained for 
decorative or smaller-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The dates given for pinching tho 
plants are suitable for the south. Pinch your 
plants a week earlier. 


Name. 

* Western King .. 
Reginald Vallis.. 
lA<ly Hopetouri 
Meh-het Beauty.. 
Dorothy Gouhlamith .. 
Mrs. A. T. Miller 

•Col. W. B. Smith 
*F. S. Vallis 
Mrs. Norman Davia .. 
Louisa (hlrs 
•Mrs. F. .Tudson .. 

A. H. Hall 
Mme. Ferlat 

* Yellow Thompson 

Those varieties 


to pinch the 
)>lantn. 

May l j 

Third week March 
First wrek April 
First week April 
Third week May .. 
Lust week March 
Mid-April .. 

Last week May .. 
First week April.. 
Mid May .. 

May 10 
May ?1 
Mid March 
May 10 


Which I’uds to 
nr: urr. 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
St*eond crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First, crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Fint crown 


marked with an asterisk 


are suitable for bush plant culture, os well as 
for exhibition. Colonel W. B. Bmith and 
Yellow Thompson are much too small for 
exhibition, however. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums. 

— I see you mention in Gardening Illustrated of 
l(i«t week that the Ma*s£ family of Chrysanthemums 
seems to have deteriorated lately. I have noticed 
tliiM with mine, particularly this year, hut thought, 
that perhajw tho extremely changeable weather we 
have had through the summer and recently had some¬ 
thing to do with it. I shall be very much obliged 
if you will tell me the names of eonie hardy outdoor 
bronze Chrysanthemums, of the Marie Masse type, 
flowering ju September and October; also the names 
of some hardy outdoor white and yellow kinds to 
flower ali-out the same time? 1 shall be very glad, 
too. if you will acquaint me with the name < . ...h; 

bonk on Chrysanthemum*, dealing mainly w ‘ k > i !.e 
culture and varieties of outdoor Chrysanthemum^. - 
V. R., Dublin. 

[What we stated a week or two since re¬ 
garding the Masse family of early llonr*-,..., 
outdoor Chrysanthemums has been cont'• " *d. 
Their vigorous and robust constitution ,s 
slowly hut surolv departing, and we must 
now iook round for other varieties to succeed 
them. A few years’ rest from strenuous cul¬ 
ture nmy restore their former character and 
constitution, however. Really good outdoor 
sorts of the Masse type of the early Chrysan¬ 
themum of the colours you mention, inay ho 
obtained in the following varieties : Leslie 
(buttercup-yellow), Nino Blick (reddish- 
bronze), Perle Chatillonaise (creamv-white, 
shaded peach), Roi dcs Blancs (pure white, 
very free), Champ d*Or (pure yellow), Clara 
(deep creamy-yellow), Dolly Prince (purest 
white), Fee Japonaise (creamy white, twisted 
florets), Orange (bronzv-orangc), Polly 
(orange-amber), Rosie (bronzy teria-cotta). 
Tapis de Neige (snow-white), and Agnes 
(salmon-bronze). The only book on the cul¬ 
ture of the Chrysanthemum from n decora¬ 
tive and outdoor point of view is “ Chrysan¬ 
themums for Garden and Greenhouse.” When 
sending queries, please write on one side of 
the paper only.] 

Eate decorative Chrysanthemums.— (’an you 
give mo tho names of some Chrysanthemums, bush 
kinds, white, bronze, and yellow, to blossom now and 
onwards? I have some in blossom, but going over, 
and I want to get a sneer.-.sion. My conservatory j.s 
a cool one. but 1 can beat it. Still, it is small, and 
1 have to keep all kinds in it. Mum Lovkk 

[To make hush plants, you should pinch the 
points out oT the shoots two or three times 
during the growing period, giving the final 
pinching about the third or last week in 
July. From this point, grow on the plants 
to the terminal buds, and the result should be 
very gratifying. Y'ou wish us to confine our 
selection to white, bronze, and yellow sorts. 
Among white sorts are Heaton White, Prin¬ 
cess Victoria, Winter Queen, and Winter 
Konigin. Good yellow varieties are Negoya 
(bright golden-yellow), 1L W. Riernan 
(orange-yellow), Allman’s Y'ellow (bright 
orange-yellow), Golden Standard (yellow 
sport from Tuxedo), Old-Gold, and Mabel 
Morgan (butter yellow). Bronze and kindred 
tones of colour should be represented by 
Tuxedo (terra-cotta bronze). Miss Wilcox 
(bronzy-orange), and Beauty of Sclioling 
(bronzy-orange). Others not enumerated 
above, worthy of notice, are : Golden Prin¬ 
cess Victoria, L. Canning (pure white), 
Mme. R. Oberthur (white), Niveus (white), 
Pride of Ryecroft (pale yellow), and Mile. 
Theresa Panckoucke (white). Any Chrysan¬ 
themum specialist should be able to send you 
what you want.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PHILADELPHIA LEHOINEI ROSACE. 
It is now about twenty years since Phila- 
delphus Lemoiriei was put into commerce. 
This was obtained by the inter crossing of 
the European Mock Orange (Philadelphus 
coronarius) with the pretty little P. miero- 
phyllus, which at that time had not long been 
introduced from Colorado. The progeny (P. 
Lemoinei) is a delightful shrub, and soon be¬ 


out almost alone among those with white 
fruits. The berries, too, are larger than those 
of most other shrubs, and, being borne in 
considerable numbers, form a prominent fea¬ 
ture at this season of the year. It is a native 
of North America, but has long been known 
in this country, and, being easily increased 
and hardy in constitution, it is now among 
our commonest shrubs. Though the berries 
are by far its most conspicuous feature, yet 
Ihe pretty little pink blossoms that are borne 
freely in the spring and early summer aro 


rhiladelphus Lon; 


came a general favourite. Among other fea¬ 
tures is the pleasing fragrance of the flowers, 
a character inherited from its North Ameri¬ 
can parent. Since this variety was sent out, 
M. Leraoine has raised a great many others, 
some of which are now as popular as P. 
Lemoinei itself. The variety Iiosace, a cha¬ 
racteristic flowering shoot of which we figure 
to-day, and which was given an award of merit 
bn June 9th, 1908, was first distributed in the 
autumn of 1904. The flowers are large, pure 
white, and in shape they suggest a small Rose, 
hence the varietal name. 

The Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racc- 
mosus).—Among berried 6hrubs this stands 
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well worthy of recognition. There is another 
species of Symphoricarpus (S. vulgaris), which 
is also well-known, though the berries do not 
form so conspicuous a feature as those of the 
last-named. The regular arrangement of the 
leaves is noticeable in 8. vulgaris, and a 
variety in which the foliage is variegated with 
| creamy-white is a very pretty shrub during 
I the summer months. In this species the 
fruits are, when full grown, much smaller 
than those of S. racemosus, being about the 
size of a small Pea and crimson in colour. 
One feature about the two shrubs herein men¬ 
tioned is. that they both will thrive fairly well 
where shaded by overhanging trees, and, 
with regard to soil, they are not particular. 

C. 


THE HIMALAYAN HONEYSUCKLE 

(LeYCKSTERIA FORMOSA). 

The intrinsic worth of the Leycesteria is 
such that it usually grows in favour, old- 
fashioned as some call it. It is not only 
handsome, but it is distinct and interesting, 
and I recall the pleasure with which I read 
some appreciative remarks made about it by 
Miss Gertrude Jekyll, in “Wood and 
Garden.” Miss Jekyll says : — 

“ Leyecsteria forinosa is a soft-wooded shnib, whose 
beauty, without being showy, is full of eharm a 
refinement. I remember delighting in it in the m 
wilderness of the old home, where I first 
know and love many a good bush and tree 
before 1 knew their names.” 

To me this old plant appeals with memories 
of boyhood, when we had a smaller choice o 
shrubs and other flowers than now, a 
where this old plant appeared strange y 
pretty. There are many who know not tins 
Leycesteria, and who might appreciate i s 
quaint-looking white and purple flowers in 
drooping racemes of five or six together. 
They are arranged on deciduous branches, 
which grow r from 4 feet to 6 feet or more in 
height, arching generally gracefully forward. 
It flowers about July, and lasts for somo 
time in bloom, while it will thrive in either 
shade or sun. The smooth, opposite, ovate- 
lanceolate leaves are pretty and of a good 
green. There is also a variety with leaves 
which are edged with a good margin of 
white, the young leaves being prettily tinted 
with rose. Like most variegated plants, 
however, L. formosa variegata does not 
bloom so freely as the green-leaved form. 
L. formosa can be raised from seeds sown 
under glass in spring, or from cuttings of the 
older shoots, struck in autumn under a 
handlight or bell glass, or those of the young 
growths in spring, struck in a similar way 
It prefers sandy peat, but will thrive in any 
good garden soil. It was introduced from 
the temperate Himalayas in 1824, and is 
hardy in all but the coldest gardens. 

__ Ess. 

SOME WINTER FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
In the dark days of the year plants that 
flower in the open air are particularly valu¬ 
able, more especially if their blossoms are 
held at such a height as to readily attract the 
eye. The chaste blooms of the Christmas 
Rose, the lovely and fragrant flowers of the 
Algerian Iris (I. stylosa), Iris alata, and other 
early species, cannot be too highly prized, 
but, being borne on low-growing plants, far 
beneath the level of the eye, they do not form 
a feature in the landscape, such as is afforded 
by flowering shrubs, of which a few are here 
alluded to. 

Chimonanthus fragrans.— This charm¬ 
ing shrub, popularly known as the Winter 
Sweet, is, in the south-west, at its best at 
Christmastide, when its leafless shoots are 
thickly studded with deliciously-porfumed, 
pale yellow, brown-centred blossoms. As a 
rule,‘it is trained on a wall, in whieh posi¬ 
tion its decorative qualities aro practical y 
nil; but in the warmer districts, where it can 
be grown as a shrub, it is beautiful w ien 
backed by evergreens. In Devonshire a spe¬ 
cimen has grown into a bushy shrub about 
15 feet in height, and as much in diameter, 
and, when in full flower, spreads its fragrance 
far around. A variety known as C. f. grandi- 
flora bears larger but less sweetly-scented 
flowers than the type. 

Arbutus Unedo is rather a tree than a 
shrub, but is very ornamental in mid-winter, 
when bearing its white, bell-shaped blossoms 
j and bright red fruit. There are several spe- 
t cies, A. canariensis being very handsome, and 
s quite hardy in the south-west. 

3 Erica lusitanica, better known as E. 

\ codonodes, is a tall-growing Heath, often 
j attaining a height of 8 feet or more. In mild 
winters it produces its pinkish-white blossoms 
l as early as January, becoming an object of 
“ increasing beauty as the days lengthen, when 
3 it is a cloud of flower. It propagates itself 
“ readily by self-sown seedlings. 

LONICERA FRAORANTI88IMA, a bush HonOV- 
1 suckle, is admirably named, for its clusters of 
, small white flowers, borne at the joints of tho 
shoots, are exquisitely scented. In a sunnv, 
sheltered nook, it will flower in January, and. 
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being a native of China, is perfectly hardy. 
L. Standishi is very similar, but slightly 
inferior. 

Hamamelis arborea is a very attractive 
member of the Witch Hazel family, blooming 
on its leafless shoots in mid-winter. Its 
flowers are composed of four bright yellow, 
narrow, twisted petals, surrounding crimson 
sepals. When expanded, they have the ap¬ 
pearance of strips of gold leaf. A freely- 
flowered specimen presents a bright picture 
when the flowers are thrown up Dy a back¬ 
ground of Yew or other dark-leaved ever¬ 
green. The blossoms remain uninjured even 
in 10 degs. or 15 degs. of frost. 

Daphne Mezereum is not a particularly 
graceful shrub, but is worthy of a place in the 
garden, on account of its purplish-pink or 
white scented blossoms, which cluster thickly 
round its stiff upright shoots in the winter, 
when they are bare of leaves. It often com¬ 
mences to flower as early as December. There 
is a larger-flowered form, known by the name 
of D M. grandiflora. D. indica, which is 
held by some to be identical with D. odora, 
is generally considered a greenhouse shrub. 
It is, however, far hardier than is generally 
supposed, and in sheltered positions in the 
south-west succeeds admirably out of-doors, 
often flowering as early as January, when it 
floods the air with its rich perfume. There 
are three varieties—reddish-purple, pure 
white, and white with » red reverse. 

I’runub Davidiana is the earliest-flowering 
of the Almonds, and in favoured districts 
often commences its season oF bloom in mid- 
January. The type bears pure white flowers, 
but there is a variety, P. D. rubra, which pro¬ 
duces rose-pink blossoms. Of the two, the 
former is tne more free-flowering, and when 
grown in a sheltered spot, backed by ever¬ 
green foliage, as all leafless, winter-flowering 
shrubs should be, presents a charming 
picture. 

Corn us Mas, known as the Cornelian 
Cherry, commences to bloom in February, 
and by March is a pretty sight when covered 
with innumerable flowers. The individual 
blossoms are not particularly showy, being 
composed of narrow yellow petals, radiating 
in a circle, like the spokes of a diminutive 
wheel; but when each spray is thickly studded 
with them, the general effect is distinctly 
attractive. 

Nutallia cerasiforkis is a native of Cali¬ 
fornia, but is practically hardy, since it suc¬ 
ceeds unprotected at Kew. In March, and 
sometimes earlier, the clusters of small white, 
drooping flowers are produced slightly in 
advance of the leaves. The blossoms have a 
pleasing, but not powerful, fragrance. 

Garrya blliptica is a handsome, catkin¬ 
bearing shrub, that should have a place iu 
every garden. Though a native of California, 
it is nearly hardy, and is well grown in Scot¬ 
land. In the winter, when covered with 
countless drooping catkins, some of which 
will exceed 12 inches in length, it is a parti¬ 
cularly handsome object in an open position 
on the lawn. It is seen at its best in Corn¬ 
wall, where huge bushes, 15 feet or more in 
height and as much in diameter, may often be 
seen. 

Viburnum Tinus, the well-known Laurus- 
tinus, is too common to need more than a 
passing mention. The best variety is V. T. 
lucidum, which bears larger and whiter 
flower-trusses than the type. 

Jabminum nudiflorum, though not strictly 
a shrub, can scarcely be omitted from this 
list, as the sheet of clear yellow which is 
formed by its countless starry blossoms forms 
one of the most beautiful features in the 
winter landscape. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Broad-leaved Labrador Tea (Ledum 
latifolium).—This little shrub does not seem 
to be so much grown as in former years, the 
introduction of so many new things, appar¬ 
ently, having a tendency to cast it into the 
shade. It would be unfortunate were it en¬ 
tirely to lose favour, as it is not only ever¬ 
green, but it affords us pretty, small, white 
flowers during April and May. It will even¬ 
tually reach a height of about 3 feet, but 
it will bloom when much smaller} and is then 
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a neat plant for the rock garden or the 
front of the shrubbery. Probably much of 
the decadence of its popularity is due to its 
having been largely planted in unsuitable 
positions, as one has frequently come across 
it looking most unhappy in poor and dry 
soil, and in that which was robbed of its 
moisture by large trees. It is a swamp-lover 
at home; even with me it will often loso its 
lower leaves if jilanted in a dry place, and 
it always looks unhappy in such a position. 
It also likes a cool position, where, with 
plenty of moisture, it will generally give 
satisfaction. The Broad-leaved Labrador 
Tea prefers a peaty soil, although this is not 
absolutely essential. Still, where a plant has 
a preference which can be accommodated, 
this should be studied as far as possible. 
The varieties of this Ledum are not many, 
and are but seldom quoted in ordinary 
nursery catalogues, but they deserve the 
attention of those who may appreciate the 
ordinary form. I think the one called inter¬ 
medium is the best of the few I have met 
with in nurseries. The Ledum is propagated 
by layers or by division.— Ebb. 

Cedru8 atlantloa glauca.— This forms an 
extremely ornamental Conifer when growing 
freely, and thrives under a great variety of 
conditions. Although many authorities con¬ 
sider that there are really no well-marked 
botanical differences between Cedrus Libani 
and Cedrus atlantica, the two trees are dis¬ 
tinct in a young state, from a garden stand¬ 
point, for the Atlas Cedar has a much freer 
habit and grows more rapidly than the 
Lebanon species. The type of Cedrus 
atlantica is itself a handsome tree, service¬ 
able alike for avenue planting and for form¬ 
ing isolated specimens, but the glaucous¬ 
leaved form is a much more desirable plant 
when it is desired to introduce variety into 
the landscape. The colour is very rich, and 
resembles that of Picea pungens var. glauca, 
while the tree thrives much better than the 
last-mentioned plant. Although this Cedar is 
often obtained as a grafted plant, it is pos¬ 
sible to procure it on its own roots, for if 
seeds are sown from a tree with glaucous 
leaves a good percentage comes true, though 
the colour of some may not be quite so good 
as that of the parent. When first plauting it, 
a large hole should be made, and if the soil 
seems poor, good material should be pro¬ 
vided.—D. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

GREENHOUSE FUMIGATION WITH 
HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS. 

Greenhouse fumigation by this method is 
one of the most effective, as well as one of 
the least expensive. It would seem that the 
use of hydrocyanic gas is not so widespread 
yet as its merits demand. This is probably 
on account of the exceedingly poisonous 
nature of the gas, which causes instant death 
if inhaled. Nevertheless, fumigation by this 
method is a perfectly safe one in the hands of 
any careful person. 

The method of using the gas is as simple as 
the use of any of the other forms of fumi- 
gators upon the market. The best and safest 
time to fumigato a greenhouse is at night, 
preferably the last thing before retiring. 
There will be less chance then of anyone 
going through the greenhouses. Procure as 
good a brand of cyanide as you can, and some 
good commercial sulphuric acid. The recep¬ 
tacle to be used as a generator may be any 
open earthenware jar or crock, but never a 
vessel made of a metallic substance. 

A safe and effective formula for greenhouse 
fumigation, used at night, is £ oz. of cyanide 
to 1,000 cubic feet. Having ascertained the 
quantity of cyanide to be used, the method of 
procedure is as follows: To generate the gas, 
for every ounce of cyanide use 2 ozs. of sul¬ 
phuric acid, and to every ounce of the acid 
add 2 ozs. of water. Supposing a house to 
contain 1,000 cubic feet, take one of the jars, 
and into this place an ounce of sulphuric acid, 
then add 2 ozs. of water. This will generate 
considerable heat, but the vapour arising at 
this stage is in no way injurious, being simply 
steam. Now, having made sure that all ven¬ 


tilators are closed and an exit door open, take 
\ oz. of the cyanide, which should be securely 
wrapped in stout paper, and drop the package 
into the jar containing the sulphuric acid and 
water. Make an exit as speedily as possible, 
locking the doors, and taking the keys away 
with you as security. The house can thus re¬ 
main closed all night without injury to the 
plants. In the morning the house can be 
safely entered and the ventilators and doors 
opened. If at first one feels a little doubtful 
about entering throw open the doors from the 
outside, and, after waiting a little while, you 
can safely enter to open the ventilators. In 
doing so, you can place a handkerchief over 
the nose and mouth ns an antidote to ner¬ 
vousness. According to the size of the house, 
one or more distributing-jars can be used, 
and two would be sufficient for a house 50 feet 
long. If the house necessitates the use of 
more than one jar, always start by dropping 
the cyanide into the jar farthest away from 
the exit door. It is in no way wise to fumi¬ 
gate with this gas in a house where the tem¬ 
perature is below 32 degs. Fah.—J. F. J., in 
Florists* Exchange. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grabs at roots of Apple-tree.—I shall be very 
plad if you will kindly pive me the name of the en¬ 
closed grub? I have ju*t moved a email Apple-tree, 
at the roote of which a quantity of Mint haa been 
growing for several years, and I found a quantity of 
the enclosed grubs. The hole I made round the tree 
was barely 4 feet square, and I found fifty-three of 
the grubs. I did not notice them at first, or I might 
have found more perhaps. They appeared to be from 
3 inches to 9 inches deep in the soil. Are they grubs 
from an Apple-moth, or are they from the Mint; 
Your kind reply will greatly oblige.— Peter Chell. 

[The “ grubs ” you sent arc the caterpillars 
of the garden swift moth (Ilepialus lupu- 
linus). These caterpillars are very destruc¬ 
tive to the roots of most herbaceous plants, 
Irises, etc. They may attack the roots of the 
Apple, but I should not think it was likely ; 
more probably they had been feeding on those 
of the Mint. They are very difficult to kill 
by means of any insecticide, unless vaporito 
or one of the similar compounds will do it. 
If a plant flags for no visible reason, it will 
often be found that some of these caterpillars 
are at its roots. When digging garden soil, 
these caterpillars, and any chrysalides that 
arc found, should always be destroyed. If 
the soil is badly infected, as yours seems to 
be, the best plan is to turn up the soil and 
allow poultry to run over it, or, if this is not 
possible, the wild birds will probably be of 
somo assistanee.—G. S. S.] 

Grubs In Cyclamen.— When once the grubs 
have taken possession of the soil, nothing can 
be doue to exterminate them that will not 
injure the roots—that, at least, is my ex¬ 
perience. This may seem to be cold comfort, 
but there is a way of dealing with this pest 
which ensures the grower against its attacks. 
The flying season of the weevil is in June, 
and the one thing to do is to prevent eggs 
being laid in the soil that is intended for pot¬ 
ting It is the leaf-mould that is the cause 
of the trouble. In this partly decomposed 
material the insect lays its eggs, for, m com¬ 
mon with other forms of insect life, the 
weevil deposits its eggs where there is food 
for the grubs when thev come into the feed¬ 
ing stage. It is also possible that eggs may 
be deposited in freshly-cut loam. In any case 
the safe way is to cover the soil with a good 
thickness of litter during the flying season, 
which will keep the insects at bay. It is a 
simple plan, and efficacious, and will save the 
grower a lot of anxiety. I would advise trying 
this plan, covering from the middle of May 
to the beginning or middle of July. Several 
of our trade growers have been so troubled by 
this grub that they always spread the leaf- 
mould out thinly on a hard bottom and roll it, 
in order to crush the grubs, which at potting- 
time are so small that it is impossible to pick 
them out. When old conns are grown, they 
should, as soon as the leaves fade, be shake! 
out, and the roots washed clean of the old 
soil, which will rid them of eggs and grubs. 
Nothing can be more disappointing than to 
see a fine lot of plants begin to wither just 
when they should be yielding an abundance 
of bloom. I remember once having a really 
fine lot of two-year-old plants, and I lost 
90 per cent, of them.— Byfleet. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 

Very frequently for a few weeks after Christ¬ 
mas, there is a comparative scarcity of choice 
in cut flowers. This is brought about in some 
measure by special efforts to make the festive 
season as bright and cheerful as possible, 
while, on the other hand, it is the border-line 
between one season and another. It often 
requires, therefore, some degree of ingenuity 
to make both ends meet. This can be tlone to 
a certain extent by arranging the flowers 
more sparsely in the vases. It is better to 
do this (being an improvement also in some 
cases, more especially where overcrowding 
predominates when flowers are plentiful) than 
to reduce the numbers of the receptacles ; to 
do tliis creates a bad impression when there 
is really no reason for it. Where large vases 
have to be filled at all seasons, thus taking a 
quantity of flowers, more use should be made 
of coloured foliage now that flowers are not 
so plentiful. Of har ly subjects, Berberis 
Aquifolium is very useful; it varies so much 
in colour as to make a pretty and tasteful 
arrangement by itself. One can usually cut 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATO THE FACTOR. 

The accompanying illustration gives an ex¬ 
cellent idea of one of the most serviceable 
and prolific of main crop Potatoes, a variety 
valuable alike for its cooking, cropping, and 
keeping qualities, hence it is no stranger to 
the farmer or the gardener. If it is pos¬ 
sessed of a fault so far as the small amateur 
or allotment-holder is concerned, it is due to 
the excessive vigour of the plant, the haulm 
frequently attaining to 5 feet or even more 
when straightened out. Those, however, who 
have room at their disposal will not grudge it, 
and it is, perhaps, a moot point whether, 
given the room it requires, it would not equal 
—or even surpass—in yield other varieties 
of a dwarfer habit of growth. A point of 
importance to those who have a preference 
to a baked Potato is the number of tubers 
of large size suited to that purpose. The 
tubers seen in the illustration are interesting 
as being a portion of a root from a very small 
tuber that found its way on to a heap of old 
potting-soil, and where, quite near the sur¬ 
face, it had remained during the severe win¬ 


giving them a check, which hardens the stems. 
Now—early in December—green crops are 
most abundant. White Cabbages pay to lift, 
placing in patches and then covering them.— 
J. C. F. C. 


Potato The Factor. From a photograph lent by Mr. E. H. Jenkins, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


it in four distinct shades of colour—dark 
green, dark bronzy green, glaucous green, 
and reddish-bronze. In either shade it can 
be used with excellent effect. Yellow flowers, 
as late Chrysanthemums and Jasminum nudi- 
florum ; w-hite flowers, as Eucharis amazonica, 
and long spikes of Roman Hyacinth, or of 
the early Snowflake Narciss, and bronzy-reds, 
as late Japanese Chrysanthemums, all asso¬ 
ciate beautifully with this Berberis foliage. 
One most essential advantage in its use is its 
very enduring character. It can be used 
either as shoots with tufts of leaves on each, 
or the leaves can be taken singly when of suffi¬ 
cient size. Of less hardy character, but most 
invaluable at this season of the year, are the 
long sprays of Asparagus plumosus, which 
resist the fumes of gas and heat from other 
sources remarkably well. Large leaves of 
fine-foliaged Begonias are frequently very 
useful ; so are the varied forms and colours 
to be had from amongst the Crotons. 


Cutting Pampas Grass plumes (IT.).-They 
should be cut just before they are fully expanded, 
then hung up jn a warm room, where they will open 
freely. If left until they are fully expanded they 
become dirty, and are very inferior to the soft, silky 
plumes that are eut Just before they are properly 
developed. 
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| ter of 1908-9. Giving first two strong 
[ growths, the haulm presently developed some 
three dozen branches and branchlets, and 
which extended to 6 feet in length by 4^ feet i 
I in breadth. The old or seed tuber was quite ( 
I firm when the root was lifted, and would 
I probably have been about 1J ozs. in weight. * 
, The total weight of the tubers approached to l 
13 lb., irrespective of very small ones, several 
tubers turning the scale at 2 lb. each. 

__E. H. J. 

Creen crops and the winter.— After the 
sunless summer, people will expect many 
I kinds to suffer. I noticed, in the last half of 
November, when at Hackwood Park, that the 
early frost had injured many things. Scotch 
Kale had suffered the most. Mr. Bowerman, 
commenting on how short of greenstuff he 
was last spring, drew my attention to a long 
row of a pale-green Kale he had grown from 
cuttings he brought from Sandhurst Lodge. 
Mr. Townsend assured him this never was 
destroyed by frost. He keeps up his stock 
I by cuttings. One gardener told me he had 
gone back to Cottager’s Kale, this being the 
1 only one that escaped with him last year. 

Much may be done to harden green crops by 
• exposing them and by partly lifting them, this 


WINTER TOMATOES FAILING. 

, Could you kindly, In your valuable columns, tell me 
if possible, the cauae of my failure in my winter 
i Tomato crop, which is setting no fruit to speak of. 

I And, in your opinion, do you think it would pay roe 
; better to give the house up entirely to flowers in the 
winter months? The circumstances are as follows: — 
My summer crop is still bearing fruit on a fe w 
stragglers, but 1 think would have given me double 
the crop if leaf-rust had not attacked the pianu 
almost before 1 realised it, and though I have two 
or three tjmee put sulphide of potassium over tne 
new plants, which had been planted in between tne 
rows, the disease shows itself still in these plants, 

, and as no fruit is setting I am anxious to Know 
whether I should pull all these up before it is too 
late to utilise the space for winter in a P ro P l £ m .® 
manner. I would also like to know if you timiK it 
would be necessary to take all the soil out of tne 
beds, replacing with fresh before any Tomato-plants 
are put iu for early summer crop, or if vaporising 
' would be sufficient. The soil has only been used for 
plants put in early last June, when the house was 
| put up, and the present crop seems to be a failure. 

I would come to the conclusion that the disease must 
I be at the root of the failure were it not for the fact 
that many of the old plants continued to set fruit, 
| though in smaller quantities, after the diseaso got in. 
I would also like to know if there is any way of 
preventing this disease. My house is a J-span one 
lacing south, but the dwelling-house takes much of 
the sun from it in the winter months 1 niav 
mention that, when freezing outelde, 1 can onlv ant 
at night about 40 dogs, inside the house — 1 
Mootb. • *'* r “ 

[After considering your note, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that your failure must h* 
attributed to two causes. One- and the most 
important of these is that you did not raise 
the plants early enough in the season to 
allow of their becoming well furnished with 
fruit in various stages of development befo-o 
the dull days and protracted hours of day¬ 
light set in. The other is your inability to 
maintain a suitable temperature, particulu-l/ 
during severe weather. To be successful with 
winter Tomatoes, the plants should not oe 
raised, either from seed or cuttings, later 
than the month of June, and be ready for 
planting out or placing in their fruiting-pots 
by the month of August. In a usual way, 
these plants are best grown in a cold pit, and 
they may be stood outdoors in a hot season 
until the time arrives to place them in their 
fruiting quarters. This season, owing to a 
deficiency of natural warmth and sunlight, 
the plants would require more care and atten¬ 
tion, and be brought along in a greenhouse. 

If planted out, or if the plants are set out in 
their fruiting-pots, early in August, the fruits 
already set begin to swell off, others soon set, 
while more flower-trusses are quickly pro¬ 
duced once the plants are established. These 
should be artificially impregnated. By this 
you will see that the fruits which will ripen 
during the last three months of the year and 
the first in the New Year are all set before 
or by the end of September. Needless to 
remark, the fruits both ripen and develop 
slowly during the late autumn and winter 
months. After the turn of the year the plants 
commence growing again, and, with care and 
the maintenance of suitable temperatures, 
there is then no difficulty in getting a further 
crop of fruit to set. Any growths which may 
appear in late autumn and winter should be 
suppressed. Suitable temperatures for the 
cultivation of winter Tomatoes are 55 degs. 
at night and 60 degs. to 65 degs. by day, 
according to outside climatic conditions. 
Whenever the weather is mild, ventilate freely 
in the daytime, and keep a chink of air on at 
night also. Watering must have careful at¬ 
tention, particularly in the depth of winter, 
when the hours of daylight are so few. A 
good place to grow winter Tomatoes in when 
that in which this fruit is usually grown is 
not efficiently heated, is a house in which a 
crop of Melons has been grown, and timed to 
come to maturity by the end of July or early 
in August. Some stand the pots on the bed 
of soil in which the Melons have been grown, 
others clear it out and put in a narrow border 
and plant the Tomatoes in it. We have seen 
equally as good crops result from the adop¬ 
tion of the one method as the other. In the 
vicinity of Manchester, where the plants had 
a smoke-laden atmosphere to contend with, 
we once saw a magnificent crop of Tomatoes 
late in the season grown on these principles, 
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and have also witnessed the same thing near 
London. 

Having given at some length cultural de¬ 
tails anent the successful management^ of j 
winter Tomatoes, we will now deal with the 
other matters mentioned in your note. Seeing 
that the plants are so diseased, we advise you 
to pull them up and destroy them. By all . 
means take out the soil in which they have ' 
been growing. To leave this in would be 
tantamount to inviting failure another season, 
as it will be full of disease spores. Furnish ; 
a fresh border of soil for another season, or, 
if you must of necessity use the old soil again, 
sterilise it by spreading it on a sheet of iron 
laid over a fire made in the open air. If 
allowed to remain long enough, so that it does 
not become actually charred, the heat from 
the fire will effectually destroy all fungoid 
germs and insects that may be present in it. 
The disease you mention is difficult to eradi¬ 
cate. The evil is, generally speaking, due 
to allowing the disease to gain such a hold 
on the foliage before steps are taken to com- ! 
bat it. If, when it is first noticed, the pre¬ 
caution is taken to spray with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium, it is possible to get 
rid of it at once. Spraying several times, or 
at weekly intervals, with Bordeaux mixture, j 
when the disease has been allowed to gain J 
headway, will check, if it does not actually 
eradicate it. The greatest care should also 
be bestowed on the ventilation, maintaining 
a dry, buoyant atmosphere with the aid of the 
hot-water pipes should the weather be damp 
and cool. The fruits should always be wiped 
with a damp cloth before being consumed I 
when the plants have been sprayed with I 
Bordeaux mixture. i 

As to whether it will pay you to give the 
house up to flowers, we are, unfortunately, 
not in a position to advise you, as you fail to , 
state the particular kind of plant or plants ' 
you are thinking of grooving to produce them. 

If you would kindly make this point more 
clear, we should be glad to further advise i 
you.] _ | 

MANURING AND ROTATION OF CROPS. I 
Good advice is given by “ J. M.” (page 726) i 
in regard to the manuring and preparation of ! 
the ground for the coming season’s crops. , 
He says that Celery-ground forms an ideal \ 
site for such os Parsnips, Carrots, Beet, and ; 
Onions. I would go further in this direction, j 
and recommend the Celery-trench as a suit¬ 
able station for the main crop Pea row, of j 
whatever sort might be in favour. I set ' 
apart the most of the Celery-ground for sum¬ 
mer Peas, remembering that the Celery- 
trench has been well manured and deeply 
dug, and, moreover, in the course of earthing , 
up and clearing, the soil receives much ex- ' 
posure to the elements, and, therefore, ought 
both to be in a fertile and highly sweetened j 
state. I agree that properly trenched and j 
highly manured ground is that usually set | 
apart for the summer crops of Peas, but when ; 
labour and manure are both restricted, then | 
economy has to be studied. If it is deemed 
necessary to supply fertility beyond that 
offered bv the residue from the Celery crop, | 
it is an easy matter to afford it before filling 
in the open trench, either from artificial or j 
natural sources. Lime, too, which “ J. M.” i 
emphasises the value of in the garden, can be I 

§ iven during winter, both to sweeten and j 
estroy insects which infest the ground. I 
usually leave the trenches open for some 
time after clearing the Celery crop, so that j 
the weather, and especially frost, may be 
given the fullest opportunity of pulverising 
the soil. By a system of rotation in the sow¬ 
ing and planting, there is no possible need 
for the garden to be manured in its every 
part, because, as “J. M.” points out, there 
are specified crops that do not require 
freshly-manured ground—indeed, it is highly 
disadvantageous in its action. Beside the ! 
crops already noted, what better site could 
be devoted to main-crop PotatoesT i 

It is a mistake to dig or disturb the ground | 
while wet or soddened. I have found that, 
even if rain follows closely upon newly-dug 
ground, it works badly for some time after¬ 
wards, and it is a good plan, when the surface 
is frost-bound, to go over trenched or newly- 
dug ground and break it up with a pickaxe. 
Especially do I find this,useful if thcj soil 1ms 
settle^, 
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Excessive manuring of the ground causes a 
luxuriance of leafage that is a detriment 
rather than a help. Especially is this so in 
the case of winter vegetables. Broccoli and 
Kales, when in a highly luxuriant state, suffer 
from the first spell of severe weather, and 
for this reason it is advisable always to choose 
ground for such crops. Even Brussels 
Sprouts, I find, “button'’ better when the 
ground is not too rich, and, perhaps, more 
frost resistance is afforded in the stems being 
shorter and less pithy in growth. In all cases 
effort should be made to change the crop, and 
especially that set apart for Pens and any 
of the Brassica family. No crop tires more 
quickly than Peas, once in three years being 
quite often enough for the sowing of this crop 
on any given site. Lntc Potato ground may 
very well be set. aside for root-crops, because 
it is found that unmanured plots give cleaner 
and straighter roots, nor do thev so readily 
become overgrown. Celery following Brussels 
Sprouts makes a good routine change, or it 
may come after some of the breadths of late 
Broccoli. The clearing of the latest Broccoli 
limits the choice of rotation planting, and, 
to overcome this, I avoid digging, and plant 
Savoys, Coleworts, early autumn Broccoli, or 
Turnips, then winter digging follows on their 
clearance. If the ground is in fair condition, 
it will carry these crops well in succession 
without the aid of spade or manure. In sum¬ 
mer a little salt spread over the surface and 
hoed in acts as a fertiliser, and assists in 
keeping the ground moist, which in dry 
weather is an advantage. Where slugs are 
troublesome, salt does useful service, es¬ 
pecially when small plants have just been 
put out. West Wilts. 

BOOKS. 

“TOE BOOK OF FLOWERS.’’* 

A CHARMING little book, which has nothing 
about the cultivation of flowers in it, but is 
rkther a book of folk-lore concerning flowers 
and their quaint legends and fancies that 
have become attached to them in the minds 
of simple people. Some of the medicinal 
virtues which our forefathers attributed 
to them are also mentioned. Yet it is not 
exactly a book for the still-room, if such a 
thing is in existence now, and there is no 
hint of the “language of flowers’’ which 
amused sentimental people in a bygone age. 
The ability of the writers to write a good 
book is too well known to need recommenda¬ 
tion from us. It is nicely bound and printed, 
and will make one of the prettiest gift-books 
of the season. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Claim for trees in garden (Sunnytidr).— 
Unless your holding was taken as a market 
garden, with a written agreement to that 
effect, you cannot make any claim whatever 
for the fruit-trees which have been planted 
in it, nor for the bushes, nor for the manure, 
etc. Compensat ion of this character can only 
be claimed by agricultural tenants and mar¬ 
ket-gardeners, and the mere fact of your 
having a large garden does not make you 
either. You had better get a copy of “ Farm 
and Home Year-Book” from our publisher, 
and read up the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1908. —Barrister. 

Purchaser and compensation ( Organ ).— 
The person liable to pay the compensation is 
the person who owns the land at the time the 
tenant quits and gives up possession. It is 
obvious, therefore, that you are liable. No 
doubt the vendor’s solicitor took care to see 
that his client did not remain responsible for 
anything whatever after completion of pur- 
, chase ; but even if he had not done so, I fail 
to see how in any way he could be brought in. 

I —Barrister_ 

| BIRDS. 

Death of canary 1 The cause of 

, death was evidently inflammation of the lungs, 

1 probably due to the trying sudden changes 
i of weather w^e have lately had. When very 
I cold weather comes, a too plain diet lowers 

• " Tho Rook of Flowers," by Katherine Tynan and 
Frames Maitland. London; Smith, Elder and Co., 
15, W ■! place. 


the vitality of the birds, and they arfe then 
less able to battle against sudden weather 
changes. 


POULTRY. 

SOME CAUSES OF ROUP IN POULTRY. 
Rour has been found to be due, like all other 
contagious ailments, to the presence of 
microbes, which, however, only flourish 
under certain conditions, and I wish to con¬ 
sider here under what conditions poultry de¬ 
velop roup ns a general rule. 0_ course, in 
some birds there is a constitutional tendency 
to it. All delicate, unhealthy birds are liable 
to contract it, but some birds which have 
come from stock closely in bred will constitu¬ 
tionally have a tendency to amemia and con¬ 
sumption, and so to roup, which is par excel¬ 
lence the poultry ailment, just as distemper 
is that of dogs. From this we can draw tw’O 
lessons—do not in-breed at all, if possible, 
or, if absolutely necessary, keep on introduc¬ 
ing fresh blood into your stock at every 
chance. And, again, keep the birds aa 
healthy and strong as possible ; do not let 
them grow r sickly and delicate. So much for 
what may lx> called the constitutional causes 
of roup. 

Then we come to the non-constitutional 
and more easily preventible causes—over¬ 
crowding, badly-kept, and badly-ventilated 
houses, cold and damp, and want of proper 
isolation at the commencement of an out¬ 
break. 

Roup is a disease of the blood, and has 
been at work some time in the system before 
what is wrongly regarded as the first symptom 
appears—/.c., the discharge from the nostrils. 
This only occurs when the bird’s blood hoA 
become so poisoned that it begins to throw it 
off and catarrhal trouble is set up. Catarrh 
is the first outward symptom. Obviously A 
badly-ventilated house, where the same viti¬ 
ated air is breathed again and again cannot 
fail to poison the blood of the birds. Their 
lungs and breathing passages must be in & 
state of irritation, which, if followed by A 
chill, will turn into roup. In like manner A 
bird that has had its blood overheated by 
unsuitable food will, if it contracts a chill, 
probably get roup. 

What, then, is our best safeguard against 
this disease, which, once it gets a grip of thfc 
poultry-yard, is a fell scourge? First., of 
course, guard against contagion as far as posr 
sible. All birds returning from shows should 
be kept isolated for a time, and their baskets 
should be disinfected. Shows are by far the 
commonest source of contagion. The same 
rules should be observed with birds bought at 
auction sales ; in fact, it would lx; a wise pre¬ 
caution always to isolate for a while before 
putting amongst a healthy lot of birds any 
bird coming from outside, no matter where it 
has come from. If such precautions were 
taken, contagion from outside would be al¬ 
most impossible. Then conies the danger of 
a spontaneous outbreak, which is less likely 
the healthier the birds and tho conditions 
under which they are kept. An oven atmos¬ 
phere day and night is the right thing. Cold 
does not hurt birds, for some roost out-of- 
doors on the trees summer and winter, and 
never have a cold. What does hurt them, as 
it does human beings, is a sudden change 
from a hot, vitiated atmosphere to the cold. 
Well-ventilated houses, free from draughts, 
with a constant supply of fresh air, are a 
necessity. 

Birds also need exercise, and t-o be kept 
constantly on the move in bad weather. They 
must not be allowed to become fat and lazy 
from want of exercise, or their blood becomes 
stagnant and liable at once to disease. Let 
them have, then, plenty of exercise, and 
plenty of breathing space in their houses. 
Ahsoiute cleanliness in every wav should be 
enforced, dirt naturally predisposing to roup, 
though not neeessnrily the cause of it, for it 
leads to dysentery amongst fowls, which, by 
weakening them, paves the way for any 
disease which happens to be about to attack 
them. Birds in their natural state—a state 
of wildness—live under absolutely hygienio 
conditions, and in captivity tho same condi¬ 
tions must be observed to ensure their perfect 
health. F. W. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Hardy kinds of Roses 
may still be planted, but Teas had better re¬ 
main till the spring. There appears to be an 
increasing demand for Hybrid Teas, but the 
absence of fragrance is a drawback to some 
of them. If Teas or Hybrid Teas are planted 
now, some shelter should be given on the ap¬ 
proach of frost. The best protection for 
dwarf varieties is a mound of rather dry soil 
round the base of the stem. There appears 
to have been a scarcity of good standard 
Roses, owing to deaths among the Briers. 
The lines on which garden development is 
taking place now lie chiefly among hardy 
things, and the alpine garden will probably 
receive more attention. It is quite possible 
to make a pretty alpine and Fern garden 
without going to much expense for stones, 
by simply digging out winding paths and 
throwing the soil into mounds. A few water- 
worn stones may be partially buried in the 
surface, if available, and most of the best¬ 
flowering alpine plants will thrive on these 
mounds, either on the summits or lower down, 
and on or near the summits may be planted 
such alpine trees and shrubs as the dwarf 
forms of Abies and Junipers, Gaultheria 
Shallon, and the Pernettya, and Heaths also 
will be at home. Of course, I do not object 
to the rock garden, but a good collection of 
alpine plants and Ferns na$y be grown with¬ 
out the rockery, and be grouped in a pic¬ 
turesque manner. The heavy rains have de¬ 
layed some planting operations, but as 16ng 
as the weather keeps open, planting ana 
lawn-making may be done. The lawns in the 
villa garden should have manure in some 
form. Basic slag is useful in thickening the 
turf, but in some cases something more is 
wanted. 

Fruit garden.— In private gardens there is 
usually plenty of late Apples grown, but the 
shops in many towns are chiefly supplied 
with imported Apples. Many of those who 
grow Apples for sale plant those kinds only 
which can be sold without the trouble of 
storing. There is no doubt that the foreign 
Apple-growers have captured the English 
markets at this season and through tho 
spring, and yet, though the Californian 
Apples may have more colour than ours, they 
have not got the firmness and the flavour of 
British-grown fruit. Tho growers of good 
samples of Cox’s Orange Pippin and Blenheim 
Orange never need look far for a market. 
Annie Elizabeth, Alfriston, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, and Bramley’s are good keeping 
Apples, but for market we want high colour, 
and in a sunless summer colour is sometimes 
absent, or, at least, not fully developed. We 
want healthy, vigorous trees, and all subject 
to canker or disease should be discarded. 
Pruning should be forwarded, so that time 
can be given to spraying and washing. Where 
bud-eating birds are numerous, dress the 
bushes with lime and soot before they have 
tasted the buds, as it will be more difficult 
to scare them afterwards. Select and plant 
stout cuttings of bush fruits. Make new 
plantations of Raspberries and Loganberries 
on well broken up land. The canes should 
be pruned back the first season, to get strong 
bearing canes the second year. If there is a 
rough fence anywhere, or one can be made, 
plant it with Blackberries, and permit free 
growth till the fence is covered, then cut out 
old wood. 

Vegetable garden.— Celery may require 
protection if severe frost comes. Dry litter 
or Bracken is useful, and Spruce branches, if 
available, are good for protecting anything 
which requires it. Full-grown Lettuces or 
Endives are not safe outside now unless shel¬ 
tered with Oak-leaves and litter, but, of 
course, after this time there is no shelter 
equal to glass. Those who do much hot-bed 
forcing in country gardens, where leaves are 
plentiful, may grow splendid Lettuces after 
Asparagus on the same beds, as heat enough 
will remain after the first crop of Asparagus 
comes off. Seakale and Rhubarb should be 
plentiful now, and Chicory can be forced, to 
add to the salading. It is sometimes difficult 
to blanch late Endive at this season, but this 
can easily be accomplished by tying the 
plants up and placing them in the Mushroom- 


house for a week or so. If late Cauliflowers 
or early Broccoli are exposed now they will 
soon spoil. Draw a little earth up to young 
Cabbages on the south border. Mint, Tarra¬ 
gon, and Chervil will be required, and a 
supply should be provided under glass. Pars¬ 
ley also will probably need protection. There 
is generally plenty till Christmas, the scarcity 
coming later. Every spare moment should 
be given up to deepening and improving the 
land. Manure the land to fit the intended 
crop. 

Conservatory.— There is still plenty of 
Chrysanthemums, which have been kept back 
in cool houses, and these may be taken to the 
conservatory as the blossoms expand. Among 
the useful late varieties are Lord Brooke 
(bronze), Princess Victoria (white), Felton’s 
White, Framfield Pink, Wm. Duckham 
(pink), and Yellow Mrs. Thompson. It is best 
for decoration to grow dozens of one variety, 
and group them in colours, not too much 
crowded, as in a crowded condition the plants 
lose the bottom leaves. When the flowers fade 
the plants should be cut down and taken into 
a cold house or pit, to make cuttings, as 
Chrysanthemums have a wretched appearance 
when the flowerB have faded, and to keep 
this house bright it is necessary to have fre¬ 
quent changes. There are, of course, plants 
which bloom naturally at this season, such as 
Camellias, Heaths, Epacrises. The last- 
named are not so much grown as they were, 
possibly because they are not of much use 
for cutting. That old-fashioned plant, Coro- 
nilla glauca, is now in flower, and will con¬ 
tinue so all the winter, and is, as nearly as 
possible, quite hardy. It is a very useful 
plant for the unheated conservatory. Many 
things are coming from the warm-houses now. 
Roman Hyacinths are in bloom now without 
forcing, Freesias are putting out spikes of 
bloom in a temperature of 45degs. to 50 degs., 
but the great thing with those and all early- 
flowering bulbs is to pot early, well-ripened 
bulbs. This is especially necessary with 
Freesias. I have never found any of the pur¬ 
chased bulbs of Freesias flower so early and 
so freely as the bulbs we ripen on a sunny 
shelf. Early-flowering white Azaleas are in 
bloom. Among fine-foliaged plants, Palms, 
especially Kentias, Bamboos, Australian 
Dracaenas, Araucarias, with Grasses, Aspara¬ 
gus, and Ferns, will give us graceful greenery 
both for cutting and other purposes. Fre¬ 
quent rearrangement is absolutely necessary. 
The same plants in the same positions con¬ 
tinually become monotonous and unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Something can be done with baskets 
and raised pedicels to give variety, and arches 
are useful. 

Ferns under glass.— Where there is 
warmth, young plants in small pots may have 
a shift into 5-inch pots. Spores also may be 
sown in pans in heat. Rather heavy loam is 
the best material for filling the pans, as it is 
more retentive of moisture, and less likely to 
produce Moss or other foreign growths inimi¬ 
cal to the germinating spores. The soil, 
whatever is used, should be pressed down 
firmly, and receive a good soaking of hot 
water—hot enough to destroy any living 
seeds or insect pests in it. When the water 
has drained away, the spores may be sown. 
No covering will be required beyond a 
sprinkling of silver-sand. Cover each pot or 
pan with a square of glass, and stand them 
in pans that will hold water when required, 
as no water must be given on the surface. 

Seeds which may be sown now, or 
shortly.— If there is room in a w r arm-house, 
sow Tomatoes, to be grown in pots or boxes, 
or in any other manner. The seeds will soon 
germinate in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs., and as soon as they are large enough 
pot them off into single pots. Cucumbers and 
Melons may also be sown now, to plant a 
warm-house when ready. Onions for trans¬ 
lating may be sown during this month in 
oxes, but they will do in a lower tempera¬ 
ture, or, at any rate, should be moved to an 
intermediate temperature as soon as up. 
Other seeds to be sown soon will in¬ 
clude Schizanthus, Lobelias, Begonias, and 
Verbenas. These things are slow in ger¬ 
minating, and if strong plants are wanted 
early, it is better to sow in good time. 
Early Peach-house.- The trees in the early 


house, even when only moderately forced, will 
now be coming into blossom, and the night 
temperature should range near 55 degs. ; a 
degree or two more or less will not matter. 
In dull weather, keep the moisture down, but 
if the weather is bright and sunny, a light 
dewing over with the syringe in the middle of 
the day, even when the trees are in blossom, 
will do no harm. This dewing over should 
not be done till the middle of the day, so that 
all damp may dry up before night. This 
treatment, when the pollen is ripe, will ensure 
a free set, though it cannot be altogether 
relied upon, especially when the weather is 
dull; therefore, to make sure, use the camel’s- 
hair brush or the rabbit’s tail when the pollen 
is ripe and dry. 

Violets In frames and pots.— The plants 
must be kept free from decaying matter. In 
frames a light top-dressing of shingle or the 
siftings from the coke-heap will keep down 
damp and attract the sun’s warmth, and the 
flowers come cleaner and brighter. The side- 
shoots of such kinds as the Princess of Wales 
were probably taken off to be used as cut¬ 
tings when the plants were lifted in the 
autumn. A few plants in pots are very sweet 
in the conservatory. We are growing several 
varieties in pots. We like the double variety 
Marie Louise for pot work, but single flowers 
with long stems are more in demand. The 
long-stemmed, large-leaved kinds will bear 
feeding in pots. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 3rd .—We have commenced a new 
year, and must brighten and furbish up all 
things, including our ideas. One of the 
things to be thought of is to make out a list 
of the requirements for the year in the way 
of seeds. This need not be hurried over, but 
thought should be given, and a plan of the 
cropping and bedding for the year prepared. 
This also requires thought, and often other 
people have to be consulted. 

January J,th .—We are trying to fetch up 
arrears in many ways. The pruning of fruit- 
trees and washing are important work just 
now, and attention is being given to them. We 
have still some planting to do—in fact, plant¬ 
ing is done in open weather till the beginning 
of March. I have moved trees and shrubs at 
seasons which would be condemned by many 
people. It is mainly a question of careful 
work, with proper attention afterwards, and 
later removals are home-grown. 

January 5th .—We have some rearrange¬ 
ment to make in the shrubberies. Some 
choice things hove become too crowded, and 
must be thinned. Some of the common 
things that were used as nurses will be 
grubbed up to make room. In some new 
plantations the idea of nurses has been gene¬ 
rally discarded, though in windy districts and 
in seaside planting we cannot do altogether 
without nurses. Still, that idea has been in 
many cases overdone. 

January 6th .—Trenching and other methods 
of deepening and exposing the soil are being 
carried out. This, when effectively done, 
saves the manure, and ensures better crops. 
OF course, in the cultivating and manuring 
operations, the crops to be planted are given 
consideration. We have not had much severe 
frost yet, and though protecting materials are 
handy, nothing has been used up to the 
present. 

January 7th. —Hot-bed-making is a large 
item just now. Fortunately, tree-leaves are 
generally plentiful, and are among the most 
useful things we have for the work, and dry 
leaves form one of the most useful protections 
if we can induco them to remain where 
placed. This can only be done by covering 
with long litter or Spruce branches. Peaches 
on walls have been unnailed ready for 
pruning. 

January 8th .—Vines and Peaches under 
glass have been pruned, except one house, 
where late Grapes are hanging, and these will 
soon be bottled, to give the Vines a rest. 
The pot Vines have broken well, and the 
night temperature has been raised to 60 degs. 
There is a little warmth in the leaf-bed, in 
which the pots are partly plunged, and the 
roots are very active, and are working 
through the bottom of the pots. 
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OORRESPONPENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and aiutocrs are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rule*: All communicationt should be clearly and concisely 
written on one suie of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Ilolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening Am to be 
sent to press some time in advance qf date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send good examples of each—the 
item,'leaf, floiver, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves and 
points of shoot8 are useless.) Not more than four plants 
should be sent in any one week by the same correspon¬ 
dent. Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

N am ing fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit shouhl bear in mijtd that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
‘several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other - 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that, where possible, two or 
three examples of each should be sent showing the range 
of size. We can undertake to name only four varieties at 
a time, and these only when the above directions are 
observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fentstemons in the open (H.).-We should ad¬ 
vise you to leave vour Pentvtemons as they are. In 
all probability, if ‘the winter is not too severe, they 
will live and give you a fine lot of bloom next season, 
(’ut away the seed-pods only, clean the bed, and top- 
dress in the spring with leaf soil and short manure. 
If you have any seedlings, protect these in a cold- 
frame during the winter, and plant out in April In a 
sunny position. 

Felargoninm-flowars in poor condition (T.). 
-The truss of flower of a Zonal Pelargonium aent 
did not appear to be unhealthy in any way. The 
probable reason of the mischief complained of is that 
the atmosphere of the house is close and stuffy. 
Zonal Pelargoniums require a comfortably warm 
house to flower in at this season of the year; but it 
should be well ventilated, especially if heated by a 
brick flue, as tlu heat so generated is nothing like so 
congenial to plant life as that from hot-water-pipes. 

Chrysanthemums after blooming (F. J. B.).— 
When the plants have ceased flowering at once cut 
them down, thus concentrating all the energy of the 
roots upon producing stout, healthy cuttings for 
next season. Place the old stools in a cold-frame, 
and cover up with mats or such-like when severe 
weather prevails. So long as the plants can be kept 
in a cool, airy place they will continue to give cut¬ 
tings. If you have no cold-frame, stand the old 
stools on the stage of the greenhouse well up to the 
light to prevent the cuttings becoming drawn. 

The Spider-flower (Cleome) ( G. ft.).-This genus, 
belonging to the Capparideie. consists of mostly 
annual herbs; a few are shrubby. There are white, 
yellow, and purple-flowered varieties. They should 
he raised from seeds in spring in a frame with a 
slight warmth, potted off singly, and hardened off 
previous to planting out in May. The stove shrubby 
species also require a light soil. C. pungene, 
svn. C. spinosa, is a 6 tove annual, and C. speeiosis- 
sima is a hardy annual. You will find a note on 
rioome gigantca In our issue of October 24th, 1908, 
page 448. 

Agapanthus in winter (C.).—The Agnpnnthus 
should he given enough water during the winter to 
keep.the soil slightly moist; hut it is difficult to say 
how often a plant kept indoors should be watered, as 
so much depends upon the size of the pot, the soil in 
which it is potted, the condition of the roots, and 
other particulars. In the first place, water must be 
given before the soil becomes quite parched up— 
that is, while jt. still contains a slight amount of 
moisture—and then enough should he given to 
thoroughly wet the hall of earth, hut take particular 
care that none is allowed to remain in the saucer, 
pan, or whatever receptacle the pot is stood in. 
This last remark applies to all kinds of pot plants, 
whether in dwelling-houses or in glass structures of 
any kind. 

Growing Begonia Glolre de Lorraine (J. W.). 
—Cut the plants down when flowering is over, keep¬ 
ing them rather drier at the roots than usual. Cut- 
lings will form at the base, and these when 2 Inches 
or 3 inches long may he each placed in a pot 
2} Inches across. Plunged in a frame in which there 
is a gentle hot loin-heat , and kept only moderately 
moist, most of them will root in about a month, 
when more air may be given, and be presently potted 
into 4-inch pots. Never allow the plants to get too 
wet. As the small plants get filled with Toots the 
plants may Tecejve the final shift into 5J inch or 
P inch pots. Tiic soil should he loam, peat, leaf-soil, 
and sharp sand, about equal parts of each; tempera¬ 
ture, 50 degs. to 55 degs. for the growing, and rather 
more for the cuttings. Perfect drainage and constant 
care in growing are the chief items. A light position 
and ample room are necessary from the start. Give 
occasionally some weak liquid-manure when the pots 
in which you wish to flower the plants are filled w ith 
roots. 

Davallia (Hare’s-foot Fern) (Miss M. Gardner).— 
The dpad pieces of Fern you send belong to one of 
the Davallias, hut it is impossible to name without 
fronds. If in the spring you can find any live pieces, 
have them repotted In a mixture of coarse fibrous 
peut and turfy loam, adding to the soil eome rough 


leces of charcoal or sandstone. The rhizomes should 
e pegged down on the surface of the noil, being 
I careful not to bury them. The best receptacles to 
I grow the Davallias In are shallow pans, these being 
I preferable to pots, as the Hare’s-foot Kerns are sur- 
1 face-rooting. A good way of growing these Ferns Is 
on the trunks of dead Tree-Ferns, while for covering 
walls on which wirework and a little soil and Moss 
have been fixed they are particularly well suited. 
During growth a liberal supply ef water is necessary; 
when resting, a less quantity in the case of the 
evergreen kinds, with nardly any to the deciduous 
varieties whilst these are entirely destitute of fronds. 
While these deciduous kinds are nt rest, however, do 
not let them escape notice or keep them iu too cool 
a place. 8ee also article on page 744. 

The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) 
(T. A. Kay). —When one is asked to name a suitable 
subject for a hot or sunny position It is not always 
that the best plant for the purpose occurs off-hand 
to one’s mind. There is no plant better suited to the 
, hottest position any garden can offer than the above 
named, provided a well-prepared bed of good loamy 
soil, of not leas than 2J feet deep, is assured. In 
this particular at least there must he no half 
measures and no makeshifts. Good turfy loam, some 
well-decayed manure, and a little old mortar-rubbish 
or charcoal, with sharp sand or grit, should consti¬ 
tute the mixture, unlevs the natural soil Is suffi¬ 
ciently good of itself. The bulbs are of large size, 
and should be planted fully 6 inches deep. The base 
of a south wall and the narrow border in front of 
the greenhouse are among the best places for success¬ 
fully growing this fine plant. Dry bulbs may even 
now be secured from the bulb merchants, and these 
should be planted without delay. It is, perhaps, 
i difficult to say when is the best time for the rc- 
| moval of this Lily, for it is most impatient at any 
time of being disturbed. The dry bulbs, however, 
should be planted as soon as received, and where 
plantations already exist the best seasons for re¬ 
planting, when this is deemed expedient, are so soon 
as growth is matured in June, or equally good, im¬ 
mediately the flowering is over in September. In 
any case, the bulbs, even of the largest size, will take 
at least two years to recover from the check. From 
the above you will see that in the position you have 
chosen you will have very litle chance of success. 
We have never heard of the bulbs being Injurious to 
I fruit-trees or vegetables. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cotoneaster, cutting down ( Robert Jones).— 

1 You may safely cut down your Cotoneaster next, 
spring, and In doing 60 thin out any old and ex¬ 
hausted wood. Where tlm leaves a bare space nail 
! in some of the young shoots. The branches that ex¬ 
tend from the wall may be cut in to two or three 
eyes. 

Sea Buckthorn (Hippophre rhamnoides) ( P.P.K.'t. 
—This is a British shrub, far too little seen in English 
i gardens. It Is very beautiful just now, when things 
are practically flowerless. The plant grows from 
j 6 feet to 8 feet or more high. In summer it is in¬ 
teresting for its silvery leaves, and at present Its 
bright orange berries are conspicuous. These berries, 
which are about the size of a Pea. are clustered on 
the young shoots very thickly. It is quite at home 
i close* to a lake or pond, and, given plenty of space, 
soon hccomes established. It requires both the male 
i and female forms to begin with. 

, Pruning Wistaria (C.).—If your Wistaria is well 
: furnished with flowering spurs, which form at the 
, base of last season’s growth, the young shoots may 
he cut back now to within a couple of eyes of the 
, flower^purs. In this way they will develop much 
I quicker when the sap begins to rise than if the long 
j snoots were allowed to remain, and consequently 
' flower earlier. To keep this up year after year the 
principal young shoots should, soon after midsummer, 
be pinched back to within a foot or so of the main 
| stem. Those shoots will again break Into growth 
from the buds just behind where the shoot was 
stopped, and, after growing a few inches, they should 
be again pinched. This will tend towards the forma¬ 
tion of flower-spurs at the base of the shoots Just 
shortened, and, as the energy of the plant in the 
direction of growth has been checked, the buds will 
develop quicker than if this bad not been done. 

| FRUIT. 

Cutting down Vino (A.).—No matter what the 
strength of your Vine-rod may be, the lower it is cut 
j down the more strongly it will grow and the better 
I foundation It will make for the future. In many 
places Vines cannot be cut down very low, as when 
planted against the low front wall of a house, as 
frequently, 8 feet or more of the rod are In the 
shade. In such a case you should prune at from two 
to three eyes above the level of the wall plate—that 
, is to say, so low down that the foliage can have the 
benefit of light and air. Allow the Vine to grow 
freely the first summer, as the more leaves and 
shoots developed the more numerous are the roots 
and the stronger the rod in every way. 

Propagating the Mulberry (K. M. 17.).— Early 
in February cut off some branches of a fairly large 
size, and insert a foot deep, where neither sun nor 
wind can freely penetrate. Envelop the stem above 
the ground level with Moss all but the upper pair of 
buds, in order to check evaporation. The Mulberry 
can also be increased by seeds, which, if sown in 
gentle heat or in the open early in the year, will 
produce young seedlings by the autumn. Layers 
, made in the autumn will root in twelve months, and 
cuttings of the young wood taken off with a heel and 
planted deeply in a shady border late in the year 
will root slowly, but more quickly and surely If put 
into gentle heat under glass. 8ee the article on the 
Mulberry in our issue of December 25th, page 755. 

Strawberry-plants lor forcing (F.).—If you 
have no accommodation beyond an ordinary green- 
house for the forcing of your Strawberry-plants, you 
1 will not be able to start them until February or 
March. An ordinary greenhouse temperature does 
not excite Strawberry growth but a little In advance 
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of that outdoors, but possibly you propose keeping 
yours somewhat warm. If you have them plunged in 
the ground up to the rims of pots they will winter 
safely; but, in the event of severe weather, it would 
he advisable to throw a few leaves or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre over the surface around the pots and plants, 
not covering the leaves, but only the pots and surface 
soil. The plants are quite hardy when growing in 
the 6 oil naturally, but pots are very apt to burst by 
the expansion of the soil when hard frozen. The 
roots, too, have not the same protection when in 
pots, thus it will be seen that in severe weather a 
little care is well repaid. Before starting them Inte 
growth remove carefully with a pointed 6 tick the 
surface soil, sprinkle on a little artificial manure or 
bone meal, then cover this with a little fresh potting 
compost. This incites a renewed root-growth, and at 
the same time gives a stimulus to the whole. 
Further sprinklings—say, once in ten days—are neces¬ 
sary during the growing time, liquid-manure forming 
a good change. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fainting greenhouse pipes (B.).—A simple 
mixture of vegetable black, obtainable from any oil¬ 
man, boiled Linseed-oil, and a small quantity of 
driers, well mixed, make a capital compound with 
which to paint hot-water pipe*. Ordinary paints 
containing whitelead and turpentine are objection¬ 
able, and must not be used. We have seen cases in 
which such things, and various compounds suitable 
enough for cold iron, have emitted most offensive 
perfumes, as well as dangerous gases, when the pipes 
have been heated. The mixture deseribed above will 
do no harm whatever. All the same, it is always 
best to get pipe* painted and the coating fairly 
hardened before they are heated much. 

Draining a lawn (F. N. Moerschell).— There Is 
no better way than cutting drains from 2 feet to 
8 feet deep, and from 15 feet to 18 feet apart in the 
direction of the outfall, and placing in the bottom 
ordinary drain-pipes 2 inches in diameter. Place a 
layer of stones over the pipes, or brushwood or 
Heather will do if the stones are not available. On 
this place the roll you have dug out, and let it lie 
for some time to settle before you attempt to level 
up the lawn. You must have a drain along the lower 
part into which the water from the pipes you have 
laid down can go. It would be advisable, we think, 
that you should follow the advice of some practical 
man in your vicinity, as without seeing the place It 
is, as you will understand, somewhat difficult for us 
to advise you. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

An Old Reader.— Please read our rules as to send¬ 
ing fruit for name. We cannot undertake to name 

from single specimens only.- Ed. Wicklns, sen.— 

You are very fortunate in having a lawn in which 
the Grass is very thick. We should advise you not 
to interfere with it. Roll it weekly when the weather 
is open during the spring, and mow it once a week 

during the summer. Is there any Moss in It?- 

F. N. Moerschell.— You can obtain the spiral stakes 
referred to from the Acme Chemical Co.. Tonbridge, 
Kent, who are both tlie inventors and makers of this 
useful contrivance. Finborough. — Vte should ad¬ 
vise you to write to the Secretary of the National 
Rose Society, Great Borkhamjwtoad, and obtain one 
of the schedules, In which you w ill find the classes set 
apart for amateurs. You ran then frame your 

schedule on this.- A. M. 3/. —It is impossible to 

say, unless you give us some idea of your treatment 
of the Radishes. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— A.—I, Cyrtomium falcatum; 
2 , Selaginella Kraussiana; 8. Lomaria Gibba; 4 , 
Polystichum angulare. — 77. 7?.—1. Adiantum capil- 
lus-Veneris; 2. A. decorum; 3, Pteris treinula; 4 , 

Adiantum gracillimum.- Q. C — 1, Salvia splendent; 

2 , Echevcria secunda plauca; 3, Begonia Wel- 

tonlensis; 4, Salvia Bethelli.- ¥. R. S.— 1, The 

Spindle-tree (Euonymus europirus); 2, The Sea Buck¬ 
thorn (Hippophie rhamnoides); 3, Cupreasus Law- 
soniana orceta viridis. -.V. Af.—1, Selaginella Mar¬ 

tens! variegata; 2, Selaginella Kraussiana aurea; S, 
Adiantum cuneatum; 4, Adiantum concinnum latum. 

-7?.—1, Pteris cretica; 2, Pteris cretica albo- 

Iineata; 3, Scolopendrium vulgare, crested form; 4 , 

Pteris serrulata cristata.- G. C. Af.—1, Lygodium 

scandens; 2, Begonia ascc-tensis; 3, Begonia Dregei; 
4, Salvia splendens. 

Names of fruit.— E. V.— Apples: 1, Mabbot’a 
Pearmain ; 2, Adam’s Pearmain; 3, Blenheim Orange; 

4. Cox’s Orange Pippin.- G. C.— Apples: 1, Red or 

Winter Hawthornden; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, 

Golden Spire; 4, Warner’s King.- D. T. — Apples: 

1 , Lady Henniker; 2. M6re de Manage; 3, Norfolk 

Beaufin; 4, Old Nonpareil.- G. S. C.— Apples: 1, 

Golden Noble; 2, Norfolk Beaufin. Pears: 8, Uve- 
dale's St. Germain; 4, Durondeau. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Herbert’s Park Pottery Co., Darlaston, Staffs — 
Catalogue of Pots, Rustic Pottery, etc. 

Toooood and Sons, Southampton. — Guaranteed 
Garden Seeds for 1910. 

Dourie and Co., Rothesay, N.B.— Spring List, 1910. 

“ One and All,” 92, Long Acre.— Catalogue of 
Seeds for 1910. 


Books received.— 44 Flowers of the Field,” by 
the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L. 8 .; revised through¬ 
out and edited by Clarence Elliott ; with ninety-two 
coloured illustrations by E. N. G. Wat kin. and 245 
cuts. Third impression. London: G. Ro st edge and 

Sons, Ltd.; E. P. Dutton and Co., New York.- 

44 The Gardener’s Companion,” by 8 . Randolph Mills 
and Boon, Ltd., 49, Whiteomb-street, London, W.C. 

- 44 The Small Garden Beautiful,” by A. C. Curtis. 

Smith, Elder, and Co., Waterloo-plnce, London, 8.W. 

- 44 Popular Bulb Culture,” by W. D. Druery. 

L. Upcott Gill, Drury Lane, W.C. “The Solicitor os 
Your Desk,” by 8 . E. Engleman. Swset and Max¬ 
well, Ltd., S, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
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FRUIT. 

EARLY MELONS. 

On or about the first day of the year, it is the 
custom with most fruit-growers in places 
where early Melons are in demand, to sow 
the first lot of seeds, with the object of 
having the necessary number of plants for 
setting out, either in borders or in large pots, 
at the earliest possible moment. The seeds 
are inserted singly in small sixty-sized pots, 
filled with turfy loam broken up fine, and 
which has previously been put somewhere to 
get warmed through. To avoid the risk of 
the seeds rotting, the precaution is taken to 
have the soil in a moist condition, which ob¬ 
viates the necessity of affording water until 
they have germinated. To ensure quick ger¬ 
mination, all manner of devices are resorted 
to, such as placing the pots in a box stood 
over the evaporating trough in a forcing- 
house, or in a handlight placed on the plung¬ 
ing-bed in the last-named structure. Many 
raise them in the plant-stove, Cucumber 
house, or propagating-house, or in the house 
in which the plants are to be grown. In any 
case, a sharp temperature is necessary for 
the raising and for the growing on of the 
young plants afterwards. To ensure the lat¬ 
ter being sturdy and short-jointed, they should, 
when they have made the first rough leaf, be 
potted into 48-sized pots and stood well up 
to the light. If a shelf exists in the front of 
the forcing-house, over the pipes, no better 
place can be found for them till the pots be¬ 
come well filled with roots. But ways and 
means will soon suggest themselves to those 
about to make their first essay in the growing 
of early Melons, and if a suitable light posi¬ 
tion does not exist, a temporary one can be 
arranged for with the exercise of a little in¬ 
genuity. In the meantime, the house in 
which the crop is to be grown should be 
thoroughly cleansed and put in order. This, 
it need hardly he said, must be efficiently 
heated, as a bottom heat of 85 degs., as well 
as a day and night temperature of 70 degs. to 
75 degs. and 65 degs. to 70 degs. respectively, 
must be regularly maintained throughout the 
various stages of growth. Beds from 3 feet 
to 5 feet wide are usually arranged over the 
bottom-heat pipes, having a slate or stone 
base, on which the pots are stood, or on 
which the narrow borders of soil, held in 
place by pieces of turf, can he constructed, 
It sometimes happens that the beds are of 
greater depth than there is need for, in which 
case they are filled w T ith tree-leaves, which to 
a certain extent obviate the necessity for the 
employment of artificial bottom-heat until 
that germinated by the leaves begins to sub¬ 
side. If the Melons are to he grow n in large 
pots—12-inch or 14-inch—they must in this 
case be stood on a firm base, such as inverted 
pots or piers built of loose bricks, to prevent 
them sinking with the leaves as the latter 
settle down. The neglect of this precaution 
may—and often has done—lead to the plants 


I becoming badly damaged. For the same rea- 
i son, to grow them in borders made up on a 
bed of leaves of considerable depth is even 
more risky, and if large pots are not at dis¬ 
posal, boxes of suitable dimensions would 
then be preferable. 

Whatever the receptacles are which may be 
employed, they should be well drained, and 
the crocks covered with pieces of turfy loam. 
If the latter is fairly heavy, and containing 
plenty of fibre, no better" compost can be 
nad, and no additions are required. If very 
heavy and sticky, a little lime-rubble broken 
up fine will prove a good corrective. A 
48 potful of bone-meal may be added to each 
barrow-load of loam if the latter is of poor 
quality. Light and sandy loams need the 
addition of some marl or clay, which should 
first be dried and then pounded up fine before 
mixing it with the loam. The compost in any 
case must be rammed firm, as this induces a 
wiry, short-jointed, and fruitful growth. 
Short sticks are needed to support the plants 
until they reach the first wire.- The distance 
apart to put out the plants depends on the 
system of cultivation which finds favour. If 
the cordon or single-stemmed principle is 
favoured—and this is really the best for early 
crops—they may stand 18 inches apart. If 
grown on the extension method, allow' a dis¬ 
tance of 4 feet to 5 feet between them. Firm 
planting is requisite, and the balls, when the 
plants are turned out of the pots, should not 
he placed below the level of the soil, as with 
Cucumbers, for instance, but, if anything, 
slightly above it, so that water will not settle 
round the stems, which is a fruitful source of 
canker. Once the planting has been effected, 
growth is rapid, provided the above-named 
temperatures are adhered to, and a humid 
atmosphere, by means of frequent dampings 
and syringing twice daily, is maintained. As 
regards training, stopping, and subsequent 
treatment, these will form the subject for 
another note. A. W. 


MORELLO CHERRIES. 

(Reply to “Young Beginner.'’) 
These are invaluable for tarts, bottling, etc., 
and, though the trees thrive in almost any 
aspect where the soil suits them, one usually 
finds them against north walls, a position 
they evidently like, as very heavy crops are 
produced there, unless the spring frosts, 
insect pests, or inattention from the culti¬ 
vator mar their chance. The black aphides 
are their worst enemy, and are most difficult 
to eradicate if allowed much freedom. If 
persevered with in their early stage. Quassia 
extract will eventually destroy them. There 
is still another ailment, and the most serious 
of all, and that is the wholesale dropping of 
the fruit at the time of stoning, and this, I 
must admit, I have not been successful in 
preventing altogether. True, I have not gone 
in for thinning of the fruits ere they reach 
that stage, but have tried all other known 
remedies, such as forked-in lime, soot, wood- 
ashes, and artificial manures to the borders, 
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also giving a good watering after the flowers 
have set, with diluted stable drainings, and 
yet a rather large percentage failed to swell 
last season, so that a partial thinning will be 
tried next year, very soon after it can be seen 
that a good set has been secured. 

In planting young trees during the past 
five years, I have put 4 inches of drainage 
material under the stations, but even this does 
not cure the evil altogether, though lessening 
it to a great extent. One mistake too fre¬ 
quently made is laying in the branches much 
more thickly than is good for the tree. It 
obstructs the light and air, two main factors 
in ripening the wood for the following year’s 
crop, and doubtless this accounts for the 
failure in some cases. The shoots made last 
year ought to be laid in some 4 inches 
asunder at the winter training, spurring hack 
to two buds those not required for filling in, 
many of the old fruiting shoots being cut out 
when pruning the tree. If this can be done 
after tne fruit has been cleared, so much the 
better, but in a great many cases thes$ have 
to hang as long as possible for current use, 
though, with bottling facilities, this need not 
be the case nowadays. With the removal of 
old bearing wood in September, little will 
now be necessary, except the rearrangement 
of the existing branches and the thorough 
cleaning of the trees, which is more expe¬ 
ditiously done by spraying in December and 
again in February. Much unnecessary use 
of the knife would be dispensed with if dis¬ 
budding of the shoots were carried out, as in 
the Peach and Nectarine, though this would 
not prevent the branches from dying off, as 
is too often the case, but it would certainly 
lessen that malady. 

The Cherry-tree is so much addicted to 
gumming that especial care should at all 
times be exercised in the training of the trees, 
a knock with the hammer or tight ligatures 
being responsible for many a decayed branch. 
Robust wood must not be encouraged, but is 
apt to be made when carrying only a partial 
crop. This is best rectified by root pruning 
in early autumn, particulars of which are 
frequently given in these pages. Neither 
should the borders be cropped with vegetables 
or fruit-bushes to within 4 feet of the base of 
the wall. Forking up the alleys as soon as the 
state of the soil will allow after training must 
not be overlooked either. It certainly repays 
the cultivator to select his own trees at the 
nursery, examining the stems in particular, as 
we all know how easy it is for a workman to 
unintentionally bruise it, and the bad effect 
it has on all stone fruits especially. 

One word to the planter, and it is an im¬ 
portant one. Cut away any damaged roots— 
m fact, give a clean cut to all that have suf¬ 
fered by removal, allow space for the bole of 
the tree to expand towards the wall, avoid 
deep planting, 3 inches to 4 inches of soil 
over the uppermost roots being ample, and 
defer the pruning (if any) for some weeks, as 
well as the training. This gives time for the 
soil to settle down. East Devon. 
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APPLE JAMES GRIEVE. 

We think it will be generally conceded that 
no other Apple of recent introduction has 
given greater satisfaction than the variety of 
which we now give an illustration. Since it 
was publicly exhibited, it has, entirely on its 
merits, won its way into favour, and has be¬ 
come an established favourite with all classes 
of cultivators alike. That it is a handsome 
fruit., a glance at the illustration will show, 
and it is also an exact counterpart of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin in form, only much larger. 
It has a beautiful clear yellow ekin, which is 
flushed and striped with crimson on the sunny 
side, which imparts to the fruits a beautiful 
appearance. Bad as the past season has 
been, the majority of the examples of this 
variety coloured well. The flesh is firm, 
juicy, short eating, of similar colour and pos¬ 
sessing the same rich flavour which charac¬ 
terises Cox’s Orange Pippin. By many James 
Grieve is considered to be an early variety 
of the last-named old and esteemed Apple. 
However that may be. it is unquestionably a 
first-rate medium early dessert Apple of the 
highest excellence, and the variety should be 
represented by one or more trees in every 


or Stockholm tar, the former for preference, 
because it hardens more quickly than the 
latter, and, when once thoroughly hard, the 
sap cannot penetrate or ooze through it. The 
chief thing is to well char or carbonise the 
wood of, and the bark surrounding, the wound 
also. This takes some little time to accom¬ 
plish if the sap is flowing freely, but as the 
wood becomes more arid more charred, the 
bleeding gradually ceases, and, when seen to 
stop altogether, the knotting or tar should at 
once be applied. Should “ Loc Garmain ” 
elect to give the above a trial, he could, if 
unacquainted with the use of a blow-lamp, 
obtain the services of a painter or plumber to 
do the carbonising for him.—A. W. 


HOW FRUIT CAN BE KEPT FRESH 
FOR MONTHS. 

The French, like ourselves, are beginning 
to suspect that the wavs of keeping fruits 
are ways of destroying them, and M. Joly, 
writing in La Vie d la Campagne, tells of a 
new way of preserving them by burying and 
packing in sand in the most careful way. 
It would be hardly worth while taking so 



Apple James Grieve. 


collection. We have proved it to be a healthy, I 
vigorous grower, a free and regular bearer, I 
quite young examples being very productive, 
and it is adapted for growing either as a 
pyramid, bush, espalier, cordon, or standard. 

This Apple is of Scotch origin, and was 
given an award of merit on October 12th, 
1897, by the Fruit Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Subsequently, or 
after a lapse of nine years, it was granted the 
higher award—a first-class certificate—on 
November 6th, 1906, when a very fine dish 
w as exhibited by Mr. Divers, gardener to the 
Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle, Grantham. 

Walnut-tree bleeding. —In reference to 
this matter, it may interest “Loc Garmain ” 
to know that I have found the following an 
effectual method of dealing with “bleeding” 
when necessary to remove branches of trees 
that are given to bleed profusely at this time 
of year. This is to procure or borrow a 
spirit or blow lamp, such a3 painters and 
plumbers generally employ for burning off old 
j*aint and soldering joints of lead pipes in in¬ 
convenient places, and with its aid to car¬ 
bonise the w'ound until the whole surface is 
thoroughly charred. Follow this up with an 
immediate application of painters’ knotting 
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much trouble with ordinary fruit, but the 
Pears, which the French grow very well, will 
repay the trouble. M. Joly writes: ‘‘It is 
essential to the proper ripening of fruit that 
they should get rid of their carbonic acid 
and should absorb oxygen, which favours the 
formation of sugar, and as this can only be 
by contact with the air, the best way to re¬ 
tard that result is to keep the air away from 
| fruit as much as possible. The common way 
' of enveloping them in cotton wool, peat, 
tissue-paper, etc., often gives good results; 
but it is now recognised that Apples and 
Pears can be much more effectively guarded 
against atmospheric changes by being buried 
and kept in a regular and not very high 
temperature, the latter being essential to long 
keeping.” 

The late October varieties among Pears, 
principally Passe Crassane, Bergamot d’Es- 
peren, and Dovenne d’Hiver, are those which 
keep best and longest. They ought not to be 
buried until after a fortnight or three weeks’ 
sojourn in the fruit-room to allow them to 
get rid of some of their acidity. At the end 
of that time—about November 24th—get 
ready a place for their reception. An un¬ 
paved shed, proof against rain and damp, is 
' best, and in a corner which is not used for 


any other purpose dig a trench about 
10 inches deep, the width and length to be 
calculated on the number of fruits to be 
stored—in no case above 250 to the square 
yard. Take away the earth so excavated, 
and fill the trench with an equal quantity 
of white sand which has never been raised 
upon since its removal from the pit. Allow 
the air free access to it for five or six days 
to get rid of any earthy smell. In default of 
sand, take the soil of a bed which has had 
no manure on it for a year, and, preferably, 
has been recently dug. If soil is used it 
should not be either too dry or too moist; 
it will be more friable if passed through a 
sieve; and it should be free from any 
fermenting matter. 

Wrapping the fruits in paper.—T he 
usual way is to bury the fruit without any 
protection, but the gourmets think that 
Pears and Apples so summarily treated lose 
something of their fine flavour, and the better 
way is, perhaps, to wrap them first in thin 
transparent paper. Old newspaper ought 
never to be used for this purpose. Expense 
in this case ought not to be a bar to getting 
the best paper for your purpose—it should be 
tough and as much as possible impermeable. 
There is a kind of paper which is used as 
wrappers for butter, and is almost proof 
against rot. First of all examine each fruit 
for any traces of spot or bruise, or any sign 
of damage of any kind, for it is absolutely 
essential that each fruit should be sound. 
Select them one by one, and deposit each 
carefully, without mixing up the varieties, 
on a flat-bottomed basket, lined with straw, 
Moss, or cotton-wool, for convenient re¬ 
moval to the place where they are to be put 
into their paper wrappers. The operation of 
wrapping them in paper is a very simple 
one. On a table placed in a good light have 
a pile of the paper at your left hand (each 
sheet about 10 inches wide by about 
12£ inches long), and the basket of fruit on 
your right hand. Lay one of the sheets of 
paper flat in front of you with the narrow 
end facing you. Take an Apple or a Pear 
and lay it across the end of the paper nearest 
to you. Then take up the fruit with both 
hands, with the thumbs underneath, draw 
the edges of the paper towards the fruit. 
Turn the fruit so that the paper rolls round 
it, and, with the right hand, deftly screw the 
ends of the paper. As fast as each fruit is 
wrapped up replace it in the basket, and as 
each batch is completed take it to the trench, 
which will now be completely aerated. 

Buryino the fruit.— Before putting the 
fruit in the trench, put in a layer of sand or 
earth, smoothed out with the hand, to a 
depth of a few inches. On this lay your 
fruits, taking them one by one and arranging 
them in regular lines without touching, and, 
for economy of space, let the twisted ends 
of the paper intersect. Do not mix Pears 
with Apples, nor different varieties. Keep 
these separate by means of a slip of wood or 
small stakes planted vertically, so that the 
ends are just above the ground-level. Be¬ 
tween each division insert a stout stick 
labelled with the name of each variety or 
kind of fruit. Over the first layer of fruit 
put a fresh bed of sand or earth to the depth 
of inches or so, to receive another layer of 
fruit, and so for a third layer. Have not 
more than three layers of fruit, otherwise 
the amount of carbonic acid that would be 
given off would set up fermentation ; and take 
great care that none of the fruits are bruised 
or otherwise hurt in tl. irocess. Give the 
trench a last covering of sand or soil, as the 
case may be, and as protection against frost 
a blanket of long straw 4 inches or 5 inches 
deep ; as additional precaution, surround the 
whole with a light trellis or palisade. The 
fruits can be withdrawn as required for con¬ 
sumption, beginning with the earlier varie¬ 
ties and not disturbing those which are to be 
left for a future occasion. The ripening of 
the fruit so removed can, if required, be 
hastened by putting them in a convenient 
place, but so that the temperature is not 
above 50 degs. Fahr. 

In the absence of a shed, a box can be 
made into an ideal fruit-room. It should be 
of a depth of 20 inches, put into a cold place 
—a cellar, for instance. Have at hand 
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enough sand to fill three-fourths of the box. 
Put in a bed of sand about 1.J- inches deep, 
and above it three layers of fruit wrapped 
in paper, as above indicated, each separated 
and finally covered over with layers of sand 
each 1J inches to inches deep. It is a con¬ 
venient method for those who dispose of only 
small quantities of fruit. As in the former 
case the keeping of the fruit is prolonged 
for a space of three or four months, and their 
market value is, consequently, much en¬ 
hanced. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning orchard-house trees.— Where 
the disbudding and summer pruning were 
done when required, there will not be much 
to do now. There are old spurs and snags 
of wood to bo removed with a sharp knife, 
and a little more thinning and shortening to 
be done in the case of both Plums and 
Peaches. If Cherries are grown, some little 
thinning and shortening may also be required, 
but in tne case of trees in pots a good deal will 
have been done in summer. In shortening the 
young wood of Peaches, it is important to cut 
to a wood-bud, but when the buds are in trip¬ 
lets, the central bud will produce wood only. 


gathered, will keep sound till late in the year 
if stored in a cool room, and, being firm and 
acid, for cooking it is very valuable, while, 
judging from a sample sent by “ J. M.,” for 
jam-making it is also excellent, the colour 
rich, and the flavour all that one can wish. 
It is oval-shaped, of medium size, and a deep 
purple, closely resembling a late Damson in 
colour. The growth of the Wyedale is com¬ 
pact and not too vigorous.—E d.] 

Crabs.— It is a matter for surprise that 
these highly-ornamental, as well as useful, 
fruit-trees are not more generally cultivated, 
the abundant blossom in early spring alone 
making the plants attractive for the lawn or 
shrubbery border, to say nothing of the 
lowing fruits in autumn. Crabs are equally 
ecorative either as standards or pyramids, 
and perhaps the best known, the Siberian 
Crab, is hard to beat, though the Dartmouth, 
John Downie, Transcendant, and Cheal’s 
Crimson Siberian are lovely whether in flower 
or fruit. These Crab Apples seem to thrive 
in almost any soil, and I well remember an 
old standard tree on a high, dry bank laden 
with its bright-red fruits. But this is not all. 
The fruits make excellent jam and jelly. In 
the Crab we have a fruit that the birds do 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON CALDWELLI. 

As may be seen from the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, the subject of this note belongs to 
the group, the varieties, of which are collec¬ 
tively known as Indian Azaleas. It is really 
a variety of Rhododendron indicum, or Azalea 
indica, as it is called in many gardens. This 
and several other varieties of somewhat simi¬ 
lar appearance differ, however, from the 
usual run of garden varieties of Indian 
Azaleas by having a finer habit, smaller 
leaves, and smaller flowers. They bloom, if 
anything, more freely than the large-flowered 
kinds, therefore they are very desirable sub¬ 
jects for greenhouse decoration grown in 
small pots, while, as they are decidedly 
hardier, they may be grown out-of-doors in 
the milder parts of the country. Although 
bearing the name of indicum, the species is 
not confined to India, for it is also found in 
Japan. A variety from the mountainous 
regions of the latter country, known as 
Kaempferi, is hardy in the neighbourhood of 
London. This forms a dense, low shrub, and 
b'ooms profusely in early May, the flowers 



Rhododendron indicum var. Caldwelli. 


If the wood-buds cannot be determined, it 
will be better to leave the shortening till a 
later period. The trees should be washed 
with an insecticide. Gishurst compound is 
still used a good deal in fruit-houses. If 
used when the buds are dormant, 4 ozs. to 
the gallon of water will not be too strong. 

Wyedale Plum.— This variety does not 
appear to be cultivated very largely, as it is 
seldom one sees a note respecting it; never¬ 
theless, as a very late and long-hanging 
variety, I can strongly recommend it to all 
fruit-growers as a b nKl wall Plum. I have it 
on a north wall, and it bears heavy crops 
each year whenever other varieties bear, and, 
though not one of the freest growers, makes 
enough wood annually to class it amongst the 
reliable late-fruiting kitchen Plums.—M. 

[We have a distinct recollection of this 
Plum being shown in 1886 at an October 
meeting of the Fruit Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the members thinking 
it a valuable Plum for so late in the season. 
It w-as then shown in large clusters, the 
branches being cut with the fruit. We have 
gathered nice fruit of Wyedale from a tree 
that used to grow in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Chiswick the third week 
in November in late seasons. The fruit, when 


not sample much. Treatment similar to that 
meted out to the Plum and Damson will 
serve these Crabs, and it is well to look after! 
the buds during early spring, by cither net-1 
I ting or syringing with some distasteful 
J liquid to keep birds from knocking them out. 

I hope these few notes will further their cul- 1 
ture, feeling confident the planter will bo i 
rewarded for his small outlay.—J. Mayne. 

Pear Emilie d’Heyst.— It is not only for 
Roses that we want a devil’s advocate, but 
for fruits as well. The biggest mistake of all 
is made in growing a Pear that is not first- 
rate. I threw away Einilie d’Heyst. I may 
have been wrong, and I should like to hear 
the opinion of any of your readers who have 
tried it.—W. R. 

Galvanised wire for fruit-trees.— Is it neces- | 
eary to paint the wire now- being put up for Apple, 
Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees on walls and in ' 
borders? {Certainly; give the wire two coats of the | 
best white lead paint to prevent the acid injuring the i 
branches of the fruit-trees.— Ed.1 

Raising fruit-tree stocks (W. Perkins ).—You i 
can increase the Quince by layers, cuttings, and 
suckers, also the Paradise for Apples, and if free 
stocks you can raise Apples, Pears, and Plums from 
seeds. Cherries also. Probably your best plan will J 
be to try to obtain from some of our nurserymen 1 
the stocks yon want rather than have to spend time 
in raising them. 
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being various shades of red and purple in 
colour, and similar in size to those of the 
old, well-known variety, amoenum. R. Cald¬ 
welli has larger flowers than that variety, 
for they average about 1^ inches across. The 
colour is reddish. It is an excellent variety 
for growing in small pots, and good, well- 
flowered plants may be obtained in pots 
8 inches in diameter. Other good varieties 
of a somewhat similar character arc calyci- 
P.orum, obtusum, obtusum album, halsamini- 
florum, and Hexe. The variety balsamini- 
florum is a low-growing plant, with double 
flowers, 1 \ inches across, of an orange-red 
colour. Hexe is a very pretty variety, with 
semi-double flowers, of a reddish-purple hue. 
Its flowers are almost as large as those of the 
ordinary largo flowered garden varieties, but 
it is of dwarf habit. All these varieties may 
be grow n from cuttings of half-ripened shoots, 
placed in sandy peat in a little heat. 

D. 


Arbutus Unedo.— The notes from “ D.” are 
opportune, but even in genial Devonshire 
Arbutus Unedo is not a success annually «s 
regards fruiting. In the autumn of 1906 ail 
our bushes (young) were smothered with 
flowers and fruit. Since that year very few 
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fruits have been borne, while aged specimens 
never produce a ripe fruit—why I cannot say, 
as they bloom abundantly every autumn. I 
am of opinion that, to get anything like a 
show of fruit, you must be continually plant¬ 
ing young trees or bushes. My employer 
thought the birds must have destroyed the 
fruits ere they began to show much colour, but 
on examination no trace of a fruit could be 
seen. Perhaps one of your numerous readers 
may be able to throw light on this subject, 
as few ornamental bushes can vie with this 
when carrying its huge bunches of orange-red 
fruits.— M.B. 


FLOWERING TREES l'OR PRESENT 
PLANTING. 

In the following notes attention is directed 
to a select number of really good flowering 
trees, all of which are of moderate dimensions 
and suitable for small as well as large gar¬ 
dens. These trees are valuable for a variety 
of purposes, such as isolated lawn specimens, 
dot plants in shrubberies or for grouping. 
When first planting, care should be taken to 
see that the ground is well worked, and, if 
poor, good material should be added, for a 
good start in life is half the battle, and it is 
little use planting trees in poor, badly-worked 
ground. The addition of manure to soil in 
which trees are to be planted immediately is 
not wise, and better results are obtained from 
using good, loamy soil. If, however, manure 
can be worked into the ground six months 
beforehand, it does not matter so much, for 
fresh manure is not then likely to come into 
contact with the roots. In reviewing our 
flowering trees, the genus 

Prunus calls for early attention, for in its 
several sections several very beautiful flower¬ 
ing trees occur. The Cernsus or Cherry sec¬ 
tion contains scarcely a tree that is not worth 
attention, but I will name a few of the most 
select. Prunus pscudo-Cerasus is a Chinese 
and Japanese tree, of distinct appearance, by 
reason of its long main branches, which, in¬ 
stead of producing mim.rous secondary 
branches in the ordinary way, clothe them¬ 
selves thickly with short spur growths, from 
which the flowers are borne in such profusion 
as to almost hide the wood. These flowers 
on most forms are semi-double, each nearly 
2 inches across, and of a delicate pink shade. 
A variety known as James H. Yeitch differs 
from the last-named by bearing deep pink 
blossoms, while another distinct form has 
greonish-yellow flowers. A species of kindred 
habit is found in P. serruluta. from the same 
countries. This differs from the last in bear¬ 
ing semi-double white flowers, and by produc¬ 
ing very long horizontal branches. The 
double form of the Gean is also a delightful- 
flowering tree, its drooping, glistening white 
blooms being borne with the greatest freedom 
in May. A Cherry which forms a miniature 
tree is P. acida, a native of Europe. This 
produces quite a low trunk and bushv head, 
which, during May, is crowded with white 
flowers. Some quaint varieties are known, 
all of which are of quite dwarf, tree-like 
habit; dumosa, humilis, and Marasca are 
worth obtaining. A very pretty, early-flower¬ 
ing Cherry is found in P. pendula. The 
branches of this have a prettv weeping habit, 
and the single flowers are white flushed with 
lose. The popular name of Rosebud Cherry 
is applied to it in Japan. The Bird-Cherry 
section contains a number of decorative trees. 
1*. Pad us itself is very free-flowering, but the 
varieties Alberti and flore-pleno surpass it in 
usefulness. In the same group we have the 
St. Lucie Cherry, P. Mahaleb, of which a 
pendulous variety forms a very effective tree. 
It, however, requires a lot of room for proper 
development. Turning to the true Plums, 
the Myrobalan, or Cherrv-Plum, forms a very 
pretty sight during late March and early 
April, when covered with its glistening white 
flowers, whilst the purple-leaved form, which 
is commonly called Prunus Pissardi, is useful 
alike for flowers and foliage. The Amyg- 
dalus group contains the Almonds and 
Peaches, all of w'hich are very lovely trees. 
The common Almond is as good as anv to 
plant, whilst good Peaches are magnifies, 
flore albo pleno, flore rubro pleno, and Clara 
Meyer. Turning to 

PyruS, a great many more decorative trees 
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suggest themselves. In the M&lus group, the 
Siberian Crab (P. baccata) flowers with great 
needom, whilst such sorts as P. floribunda, 
P. f. atro-sanguinea, P. Halliana, and P. 
Scheideckeri always blossom profusely. P. 
spectabilis flore-pleno is a beautiful variety, 
with large, semi-double flowers, whilst the 
little-known P. Niedgwetzkynna is distin¬ 
guished by its peculiar red flowers and by a 
similar colouring matter, which permeates 
stem, roots, fruits, and leaves. The Pear 
group gives us a number of white-flowered 
trees, of which coinmunis, ekegnifolia, 
nivalis, and salicifolia are worthy represen¬ 
tatives. P. Aria represents another group 
with large, flattened inflorescences of white 
flowers. Such trees as P. Aria majesties, P. 
intermedia, and P. rotundifolia are worthy 
examples. The Mountain Ash section ought 
to be represented in every garden by one or 
more examples. P. Aucuparia and the varie¬ 
ties dulcis, fruetu-luteo, moravica, and fas- 
tigiata are all worthy of mention, while P. 
americana is also very beautiful. It is but a 
step from the Pvrus to the 

Thorns, another family of great value. It 
is, however, becoming too large a family for 
anyone to try and grow a complete collec¬ 
tion, but for ordinary work the following will 
be found serviceable: C. oxvncanthoides 
flore-pleno albo, with double white flowers, 
rosea plena, with double rose flowers ; Paul’s 
double scarlet, with red, and coccinea flore- 
pleno, with red flowers. C. punctata, orien- 
talis, mollis, coccinea, C’arricri. and Korol- 
kowi are all worth attention. The 

Laburnums are always great favourites, 
but it is a pity that the Scotch Laburnum (L. 
alpinum) is not more frequently planted in 
preference to the common one. It blossoms 
two or three weeks later, and bears larger in¬ 
florescences. There are several distinct 
forms, of which Watereri has very large 
racemes and Parksii still longer ones. Both 
these, however, are eclipsed bv one called 
Latest and Longest, which produces racemes 
up to 19 inches in length. As late-flowering 
trees, the 

Catalpas must not be omitted, for C. big- 
nonioides and C. cordifolia are very hand¬ 
some, whether in leaf or flower. The time of 
bloom is August, a period when flowering 
trees are scarce. D. 

THE CONNEMARA HEATH. 

To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Sir, —I see in your number for November 
27th, this is called Erica hibernica. I know 
of no plant that has been so much knocked 
about by technical names as this. It would 
take many words to tell all the names that 
have been given to it. The best way, I think, 
would be to keep to the Linnean name, E. 
Dabaecii, for it is in all ways u Heath, and a 
very handsome one. It is much better to go 
on calling it an Erica than attempting to 
follow the fantastic movements of the 
botanists. In the valuable “London Cata¬ 
logue of Plants ” you cannot even find it by 
any of its past names. Keep best of all to 
the English name, a good one. R. S. 


THE AMERICAN HOLLY 
(Ilex ofaca). 

This corresponds in importance in America 
with the common Holly (I. Aquifolium) in 
Europe, and is used for similar purposes. 
Its distribution is wide, for it is met with 
from the state of New York, through the 
southern and eastern States, to Texas and 
Florida. In size, too, it closely approaches 
our native species, for under favourable con¬ 
ditions it attains a height of 40 feet to 45 feet, 
with a trunk 2 feet to 3 feet in diameter. 
According to Sargent, its largest dimensions 
are attained in the Oak-woods of Florida 
and in S. Arkansas and E. Texas. It is not 
usual to find it in English gardens outside 
botanic gardens, though it is well worth 
planting as a change from the better-known 
kinds. The leaves are evergreen, dull in 
colour, and on vigorous specimens, each from 
4 inches to 41 inches in length and upwards, 
and 1$ inches in width. They are, however, 
variable in size on different plants, and are 
sometimes barely half the above dimensions. 
On young plants they have spiny margins, 


but the 6pines are less ferocious than those 
of the common Holly. It, however, apefl the 
better-known plant by producing a large 
number of spineless leaves on old examples. 
The fruits are smaller than those of I. Aqui¬ 
folium, but borne in the same profusion, and 
they are, if anything, brighter in colour. 
There does not appear to be the same varia¬ 
tion as there is in the European plant, but a 
variety is recorded with yellow fruit. D. 

NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

Pernettyaa not fruiting. — I would be very 
much oh lined if “ D. W. K.“ would *ay what he doe* 
to hi* jphmts of lVniettyn mucrouata to make them 
produce such quantit ies of berries that the branches 
have to be supporltd, according to the article, 
page 7iy, Dtceinher 11th? 1 have many large plants 

of it, which flower profusely, but never berry. 1 
have bought plants with the berries on them, planted 
them near mine, but it makis no ditfeieriee. The 
climate i-s mild and wet, near the *ea. Rhododen¬ 
drons grow almoc-t into fret* and seed freely, *o it is 
not the fault of the soil. The Sea Buckthorn only 
has a stray berry here and there, though I have 
bought the two kinds from several nurseries and 
planted them a.s directed. At a railway station not 
far oil the Sea Buckthorn its a glorious sight, such 
masses of berries. The Sea Buckthorn I have given 
up as hopele-s, but would like, jf possible, to have 
lu rries on my Feme tty as, if “ I). W. K.“ would 
kindly say what he doc?. Mine are left unpruned, 
and grow strongly and well. —L. It. 

[No special cultivation is required. The 
plants are grown in fairly good soil—loam, 
with a little peat—in an open position, where 
plenty of sun and air can get to all parts of 
them. It is possible that your particular con¬ 
ditions are too damp for the fruit to set well, 
for there appears to be no lack of growth and 
flowers. You might try shaking the branches 
while the flowers are open, to assist in the 
distribution of the pollen. To obtain fruits 
of Sea Buckthorn, it is necessary to grow the 
two sexes of the tree together, for male and 
female flowers are borne on different trees.] 

Supple Jack (Berchemia volubilis). — 
Climbing or twining deciduous shrubs have 
a part to play in many gardens, and those 
who are thinking of adding plants of this 
character to their gardens may consider the 
claims of Berchemia volubilis, although the 
main beauty of the plant lies in its undu¬ 
lated ovate leaves, rather than in its flowers 
or its berries. The foliage is neat, and ft 
plant twining and clambering over a twiggy 
bush is rather pretty. The flowers, of a 
rather poor greenish yellow, are small, the 
violet-coloured fruits being more attractive. 
It likes a shady position in a sandy, peaty 
soil, and its preference for shade will com¬ 
mend it to some who want a plant for this 
position—one not easy to suit with a climb 
ing plant.—S. A. 

The 8itka 8pruce. — picea sitchensis, 
known under the common name of Sitka 
Spruoe, is at the present time commanding 
considerable attention from people who are 
interested in the woodlands, as it produces 
timber of good quality and usually thrives 
in places where the common Spruce succeeds. 
It is a native of North-west America, and 
was introduced to English gardens by David 
Douglas, in 1831, when collecting for the 
Horticultural Society of London. It is of 
vigorous habit, and may be recognised from 
the other Spruces by its long, sharp-pointed 
leaves, which are green above and marked 
by two silvery lines beneath. It has been 
known under a variety of names, the most 
familiar of which is Picea Mcnziesi. It 
would not be wise to form plantations of this 
on hot, dry, gravelly soils, but on cool, 
rather moist soils it is likely to thrive in 
most parts of the country, more particularly 
in the western counties. In Cornwall it 
grows with great rapidity, and has been 
known to add 4 feet to its*height in a single 
season. People who wish to try it would do 
well to plant it whilst quite small, not more 
than 1£ feet in height.—D. 

The Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum).—The Winter Jasmine is excelled 
by no plant of the open air for effect in the 
dark days of the year. In the south-west, 
this climber is largely grown with the most 
satisfactory results, and many a house wall, 
bare cliff face, trellis, and arbour are draped 
with its mantle of gold in the dull days of 
December and January, when few- spots of 
colour deck the walls, except w'here, here 
and there, the orange, oval fruits of the 
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Passion-flower still hang. A charming 
picture, but one that is too seldom seen, is 
afforded by the association of the Winter 
Jasmine with Cotoneaster microphylla, the 
bright yellow of the former thrown up by the 
countless crimson berries of the latter, creat¬ 
ing a singularly striking effect. I know a 
cottage in a remote village in South Devon 
w’hich has its front entirely hidden beneath 
the mingled growths of Cotoneaster and Jas¬ 
mine, wdiich, at the zenith of their beauty, 
form a rich veil of crimson and gold. Those 
responsible for such associations deserve the 
thanks of all lovers of the beautiful, especi¬ 
ally in such a case as that already cited. 
In very extensive gardens the same re¬ 
strictions do not apply, since there are many 
sites that may be chosen for the association 
of the two subjects here alluded to, where 
their lengthy season of ineffectiveness may be i 


while here, though it prefers a fairly moist 
soil, yet it by no means refuses to grow in 
dry spots. The common Dogwood (C. san- 
guinea) is a British plant, and is, besides, 
widely distributed throughout Europe. The 
specific name is derived 'from the bright red 
hue that the leaves acquire in autumn before 
they drop, but at no time is that feature so 
prominent as the red bark of C. alba, to 
which the name of sanguines might more 
fitly have been given.—G. 

The white Kerria (Rhodotypos kerrioides). 
—The popular name of white Kerria gives to 
those who know the common Kerria an idea 
i of the appearance of this ornamental and 
easily-grown shrub. It resembles much the 
single form of the old Kerria japonica, and is 
one of the most elegant of hardy shrubs 
during the month of April, when Its white 
flowers, each about 2 inches across, look well 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA FERNAND DENIS. 

Tins handsome hybrid was raised by M. 
Chas. Maron in the collection of M. Fournier, 
of Marseilles, in 1897, from Cattleya Aclandite 
and C. Warscewiczi (C. gigas). It was first 
exhibited in this country by Messrs. Charles 
worth in their fine group of Orchids at the 
Temple Show in 1898. when the Orchid Com 
mittee unanimously awarded it a first-class 
certificate. Though since that time numerous 
very fine hybrid Cattleyas have been raised 
and exhibited, this fine hybrid still maintains 
its reputation as a first-class Orchid. In 
habit the plant is similar to C. Aclandite, but 



Cattleya Fernand Denis. 


rendered immaterial by the growth of sum 
mer-flowering climbers and other plants in 
their immediate vicinity.—W yndham Fitz- 
HERBKRT. 

The white Dogwood (Cornus alba).—When 
planted in a sunny spot, this Dogwood fur¬ 
nishes a colour rarely seen among other 
shrubs during the dull days of winter, and, 
by associating it with the golden-barked 
Willow (Salix vitellina) some charming effects 
may be produced. As the most prominent 
feature of this Dogwood is the bright red 
bark, the name of alba (which refers to the 
fruit) appears at first to be somewhat of a 
misnomer. It is a shrub interesting in all 
stages, as the clusters of w’hite blossoms are 
ornamental, and the foliage is ample, even 
under somewhat disadvantageous conditions. 
This shrub is a native of North Asia, and is 
said to inhabit tlpH*anks of rive|s and lakes, 
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, along with its handsome, deeplv-serrated 
leaves. It is of deciduous habit, and is easily 
propagated by cuttings or by suckers. It is 
generally used as u wall plant, but as a bush 
in the open it is even prettier. Neglect in 
pruning often lessens its value, and an annual 
attention in the way of cutting out thin and 
[ weak, as well as decayed wood, will improve 
| both the appearance of the shrub and its 
flowering. R. kerrioides thrives in common 
soil. A native of Japan, it w r as introduced in 
1866.—S. A. 

Self-clinging Vines. -May I ask your corre- 
: epondent “ E. X.,” pope 730, for the names of the 
, Vines to which he refers as fixing themselves to the 
front of the house, as well as V it is Inconstans— 
Ampelopsis Veitchi of gardens? I am well aware 
that this self-clinging character is possessed by a 
form of the Virginian Creeper to which the varietal 
name of muralis is applied, but the other self-cling¬ 
ing Vine* arc unknown to me —X. 


certainly it is of more robust growth, and far 
more easy to cultivate than that species. The 
natural size of the flower is about 7 inches in 
diameter ; sepals and petals rose-purple, with 
some deep violet spots, especially on the 
margin of the lower sepals, lip very open, 
the front lobe coloured much in the same way 
as that of C. Warscewiczi. 

As regards cultivation, the plant may be 
grown in the ordinary flower-pot, or, if more 
convenient, in a shallow pan that can be sus¬ 
pended from the roof. In either case the 
receptacle should be about half-filled with 
clean crocks for drainage, and for a compost 
use Osmunda-fibre and Polypodium-fibre in 
equal parts. Cut both materials up mode 
rately fine, mix them well together, and add 
plenty of very small crocks to increase the 
drainage. Pot the plant firmly, and keep 
the surface pf tl^p^S| 0 || .about on a level with 
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the rim of the pot. It is an advantage to 
have the centre a trifle higher, so that, when 
watering the plant, the water, instead of 
finding its way down through the middle of 
the compost, falls toward the sides of the pot, 
where most of the roots are. The proper 
time for repotting is just when new growth 
commences, and the beginner should bear in 
mind that over-potting is a great evil, and, 
as a rule, the smaller the pot, the better the 
safeguard against excess of moisture at the 
roots, which has often caused the deteriora¬ 
tion of many rare and valuable plants. After 
repotting, which is a critical time with most 
Orchids, the plant should be placed in a 
moderately warm, intermediate-house tem¬ 
perature, and kept in a rather shady position 
till re-established. Give no more water than 
is actually required to prevent excessive 
shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. In most 
cases a slight shrivelling will occur, but no 
harm will accrue if the temperature of the 
house is suited to its requirements. In a 
month or two the new roots will have grown 
into the potting compost, and attached them¬ 
selves to the sides of the pot, when fresh¬ 
ness and vigour will soon be regained. After 
flowering, it is advisable to keep the plant 
rather cool and shaded, and to afford no 
more water than is really necessary to keep 
the pseudo-bulbs and leaves in a fairly plump 
condition. _ 

CYPRIPEDIUMS FOR THE AMATEUR. 
Although one does not find the bright 
colours among the Cypripediuras that occur 
in the flowers of many other Orchids, yet a 
good deal might be said in favour of the ten¬ 
der members of the Ladies’ Slipper family. 
In the first place, most of them are plants of 
comparatively easy culture ; next, many of 
them flower during the dull period of the 
year, and, though their blossoms are not bril¬ 
liantly coloured, they, on close inspection, 
reveal a quiet beauty of their own, and remain 
fresh and bright for a considerable time. 
Beside all this, the foliage of a healthy plant 
is decidedly ornamental, and in a few species 
it is so handsome as to compare favourably 
with some ?ubjects which are grown for the 
sake of their foliage alone. In making a 
selection for the amateur, the first considera¬ 
tion is the temperature required for the suc¬ 
cessful culture of the plants chosen. What 
is regarded as an intermediate-house will suit 
most Cypripediums. Certainly, all those I 
purpose naming will thrive therein, for, 
though Cypripedium insigne is often referred 
to as a cool-house Orchid, and it will grow in 
an ordinary greenhouse, yet at the same time 
it responds to a little more heat, such, for 
instance, as that maintained in an inter- 
mediate-structure. The term intermediate 
is a somewhat elastic one, but the minimum 
night temperature for the winter may be put 
down at 50 degs., though it will be quite as 
well if the thermometer does not fall below 
55 degs. A rise of 10 degs. or so during the 
day may be allowed. In the height of sum¬ 
mer fire-heat is not necessary, though in the 
case of a spell of cold, wet weather, such as 
we experienced in 1909, a little artificial heat 
will bo beneficial. Shading, of course, is 
necessary during the summer months, and at 
that time a liberal amount of atmospheric 
moisture is conducive to the welfare of the 
plants. The principal insect pests likely to 
give trouble are thrips, and they are readily 
destroyed by vaporising with the XL All 
vaporiser. Too dry an atmosphere is the 
principal cause of these insects putting in 
an appearance. Except in the winter, or 
during a spell of cold, damp weather, Cypri- 
pediums are benefited by being syringed 
overhead. They also, when growing" freely, 
require plenty of water at the roots, and at 
no time must they be dried off, as many 
Orchids are. The reason of this is that 
Cypripediums do not possess the stout pseudo¬ 
bulbs (common to so many Orchids), whose 
purpose is to store up moisture, in order to 
allow the plant to pass safely through a 
period of drought. In potting these Cypri¬ 
pediums, no excessive amount of drainage 
material, such as is employed for some 
Orchids, is necessary, all that is required 
being a layer of broken crocks, extending 
from the bottom up to one-third of the depth 
of the pot.. A suitable compost may be 


formed of two-thirds good fibrous loam, and 
the other third chopped Sphagnum and leaf- 
mould, with a fair sprinkling of silver-6and. 
The material must not be sifted in any way, 
but just pulled to pieces with tho hands, as 
it is necessary for it to be of a porous nature. 
In potting, a few rough bits of the compost 
should be put immediately over the crocks, 
an<Lcare taken to w*ork the soil well around 
the roots. The soil must not be mounded up, 
as is done in the case of many Orchids, for 
Cypripediums should be potted at the Bame 
depth as plants in general. In the case of 
good, healthy plants, it is not necessary to 
repot every year, but if this is not done, the 
plants are greatly benefited by an occasional 
dose of weak liquid-manure during the grow¬ 
ing season. For large plants, some broken 
crocks and nodules of charcoal mixed with 
the potting compost are very beneficial. All 
autumn and winter-flowering kinds should, 
when necessary, be repotted in early spring, 
and the others as soon as possible after their 
flowers are over. A selection of cheap, 
easily-grown, and good, distinct kinds is here¬ 
with given : — 

C. Arthurianum. —A hybrid between C. 
insigne and C. Fairieanum. The upper sepal 
is freely spotted with brownish-purple, while 
the side petals, which are partially drooping, 
as in C. Fairieanum, are also veined and 
dotted. A distinct and beautiful variety, 
which flowers in the winter. 

C. BARBATiiM. —This Malayan species has 
very pretty tessellated leaves, while the flowers 
are in colour green and white-veined, and 
suffused more or less with vinous purple. 
Flow ers generally in early summer. 

C. Boxalli. —The flowers of this aro large 
and boldly formed, more or less brownish- 
green in colour, with a very glossy appear¬ 
ance, The upper sepal has a number of 
blackish spots disposed within tho central 
area. It is a native of the Moulmein Moun¬ 
tains, and flowers usually early in the year. 

C. callosum. —The very large upper sepal 
forms a prominent feature of this species 
from south-eastern Asia. The upper sepal is 
white, shaded with green, while the petals and 
pouch are rosy-purple, tinged brown. At its 
best in the spring. 

C. On ARLE8WORTHT.— Quite distinct from 
any of the others, the upper sepal being of 
various shades of purple-rose, with the pouch 
and petals yellowish-brown. Autumn is its 
season of blooming. 

C. Fairieanum. —Until quite recently, this 
was the rarest of Cypripediums, but now it can 
be purchased at a cheap rate. It is alto- 

S ether a small-growing kind, the upper sepal 
eing creamy-white, veined and lined with 
' dark purple, while tho lip and petals are 
yellow, also with purple markings. The 
peculiarly-curved petals are characteristic of 
this species. It blooms in autumn and 
winter. 

C. Harrisianum.—A hybrid between C. 
villosum and C. barbatum. The leaves arc 
prettily mottled, though not to the same ex¬ 
tent as in some of the others, while the upper 
sepal is of a deep blackish-purple, passing 
into green near the apex, the petals yellowish- 
brown, veined purple, and the pouch 
I brownish purple. It flowers as a rule early in 
the year. 

C. INSIGNE. —The best-known of all the 
Cypripediums, and one of the most desirable, 
not only for its own intrinsic merit, but for 
the many good qualities it has imparted to 
its progeny. There are many forms, differing 
from each other in various respects, but all 
very beautiful. Prominent points of differ¬ 
ence are the size and colour of the flowers, 
and the spotting of the upper sepals. It is a 
native of Sylhet, in north-eastern India. The 
pale primrose variety, Sandene, is a gem, but 
at present expensive. 

C. Lathamianum.—A hybrid between C. 
Spicerianum and C. villosum. A free grower 
and a fine bold flower, in which the yellowish 
tinge inherited from C. villosum is very pro¬ 
nounced. A dark central line through the 
| petals forms a prominent feature of this 
variety. The upper sepal is white, heavily 
marked with rosy-purple. It flowers in 
winter. 

C. Lawrenceanttm.— A species from North 


J Borneo, and noted for its handsome foliage. 
The flower has an exceedingly large dorsal 
sepal, w'hite, with broad purple veins, petaJs 
greenish, and pouch brownish-purple. Spring 
is its season of blooming. 

C. Leeanum. —A hybrid between C. insigne 
| and C. Spicerianum. Worthy of a place 
among the best half-dozen Cypripediums. 
The upper sepal is white, spotted bright 
purple, the pouch and petals greenish-brown. 
Flowers in winter. 

C. nitkns. —A hybrid between C. insigne 
and C. villosum. The upper sepal is greenish- 
white, spotted with dark purple, while the 
rest of the flower is reddish-brown. The 
name of nitens is derived from the varnished 
Appearance of the flower. Blooms in winter. 
In 

j C. (ENANTHUM superbum, a hybrid be¬ 
tween C. Harrisianum and C. insigne, the 
upper sepal is deep claret-red, with broad 
lines of blackish-purple spots along the veins, 
while the petals are shaded with yellowish- 
brown and the pouch is dark-coloured, 
j Flowers usually in autumn or winter. 

C. Sedeni.— A hybrid member of tho 
Sclenipedium group, the parents being C. 
Schlimi and C. longifoliuni. A notable fea¬ 
ture of C. Sedeni is the bright pink colour of 
the lip or pouch. It blooms at different 
periods of the year, often in the spring, 
i C. Spicerianum.— An Indian species, 
whose upper sepal is white, with a green have 
and purple mid rib, the petals light greenish- 
purple, and the lip brownish-purple. Flowers 
1 in late autumn and winter. 

C. VENU8TUM.— A native of Sylhet, whose 
leaves are very prettily blotched and marbled. 
The flowers are more or less green, tinged 
with purple-brown and yellow, and are alto¬ 
gether quite distinct from any of the others. 
Blooms usually during the early months of 
the year. 

C. villosum.- A large, bold flower, gene¬ 
rally purplish-brown in colour, with a greater 
or lesser suffusion of yellow. The bloom itself 
shines almost as if varnished. A native of 
Moulmein, and, under cultivation, flowers 
1 usually early in the year. 

The above selection, though hut a very 
limited one, contains some which, apart from 
their beauty, are of especial interest. Thus, 

| we have in C. venustum the first species to he 
j introduced, in C. Harrisianum the first 
hybrid Cypripedium raised in this country, in 
; C. insigne the most popular species, and in 
i C. Fairieanum a species long lost and then 
| introduced in quantity. X. 
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| GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

I Brown-rot In Peara.—I herewith enclose a 
Cat iliac Pear, one of many that are goine rotten, and 
I should be much obliged if you would let me know 
! what is the cause of its poing so, and what remedy 
you would suggest?—G. G. G. 

| [The Pear has been attacked by the brown- 
i rot fungus (Monilia fructigena), which has 
, been so very prevalent this year. You have, 
no doubt, noticed our frequent replies to cor¬ 
respondents on this particular subject during 
| the past autumn, in which we have advisea 
| the use of Bordeaux mixture and sulphate of 
! iron solution as a remedy for combating the 
disease. Apply the Bordeaux mixture in the 
| form of a spray now, again after the tree has 
flowered and set its fruit, and once or twice 
afterwards, allowing an interval of ten days 
i to elapse between each application. After 
the tree is in leaf, a slightly weaker solution 
of the Bordeaux mixture is best used. Apply 
j tho sulphate of iron solution in the form of a 
spray also, just before the buds break. To 
make this, dissolve 4 lb. to 6 lb. of iron sul¬ 
phate in six gallons of water.] 

i Grub-infested soil CV. F .).—You cannot well do 
better than pive your soil, when all the crops are off, 

, a pood dressing of pas-lime. Get this fresh and strew 
i it over the soil at once, at the rate of 2 bushels to 
, 3 rods area. Let it be strewn as e\enly as possible; 

I allow it to lie for a month, then apain with a coaxso 
rake pive it a fresh strewing and dig it in deeply. If 
you cannot get gas-lime then give a dressing of fresh 
lime thickly, and dip It in at once, or. failing that, 
then of fresh soot. In dipping the soil many grubs 
1 may be pot rid of, and also in occasionally forking 
it up through the winter and exposing eggs and in- 
■ sects to birds, a great deal of vermin la thus got rid 
of. It fs only possible by persistence in this way 
that foul ground can ultimately be cleansed. 
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INDOOR PLANT3. 

PICOTEE JOHN RUSK1N. 

This was raised by the late Mr. Martin Smith 
three years ago, and is acknowledged to be 
the best light-edged Picotee there is. It re¬ 
ceived a first-class certificate at the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society, also was twice 
the premier bloom at the show. It was sent 
out for the first time last autumn. 

Chas. Buck. 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

That the ordinary amateur—the possessor of 
one small greenhouse wherein is found that 
medley of plants in which he delights, and 
who is away from home all day long -lias some excellent varieties. 


plants when the house is supposed to be the shift, then, be sensible and real, but 
I specially devoted to Tomatoes or some other let the plant be ready for it A shift as 
big crop. Yet one often sees things thus. 1 above stated will admit of at least a half- 
1 Sooner or later the grower may be prevailed inch width of new soil around the plant 
upon to erect a frame against his greenhouse hence the care of the gardener is directed 
for the hardier things, and by open venti- 1 to the supplies of water-or the non-supplies 

—during the first few days after the stmt 
has been made. To be quite ready for the 
shift, as stated, the young plant should not 
have been watered during tho previous 
eighteen hours, when the ball of earth will 
be firm and moist, though not wet. 

Soil for the potting should be in readiness, 
and should consist of three parts turfy loam, 
together with equal parts of leaf-mould, 
sharp sand, and very old manure, the whole 
to be passed through a half-inch mesli sieve. 


___ things. 

lators from the greenhouse just manage to 
keep severe frosts at bay. In this way 
greater room would be provided for the 
better things within, provided also the owner 
did not at once decide, now that he had got 
a frame, he could indulge in a few more 
plants for the greenhouse. Into such a frame 
any autuinn-rooted plants of these Carnations 
could go, and many other things not requir¬ 
ing constant care during the winter months. 

At the present time the amateur will , ^ — r;*—~ ■*“—e---—' lfl ,t 

doubtless be thinking of adding to hisexisting To such a soil mixture a large handful 
stock of Carnations, and there are certainly ! bone-meal to each buBbel might be given vv til 


The newer, and 1 advantage. 


not yet found the cultivation of 
the perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tion so easy as his professional 
brother urges from time to time 
goes, I think, without saying. 

The amateur endeavours to culti 
vate Carnations in places and 
under conditions which would 
astonish the professional man. 
for it is not a question of a house 
of this, and a house of that, but 
of a hundred and one things in 
one house, two-thirds of tbem, 
perhaps, differing more or less 
in their requirements. Added to 
so heterogenous a collection is 
the certainty of a “crowded 
house,” wherein he struggles with 
his Carnations, growing them 
pot-thick more or less jungle- 
fasliion, and priding himself oil 
the blossoms that appear at th** 
top of very lean plants. To tell 
this amateur that his greenhouse 
is too full and quite unfit for growing 
well even the Carnations he has crowded 
therein would savour of the veriest 
mockery. for where would he grow 
his bedding plants and all the rest of 
it? Yet as this is a weak, if not, indeed, 
the weakest, point of the whole affair, it 
must be pointed out, and that amateur will 
be wise who attempts to modify the crowding 
to some extent. Only those who know- some¬ 
thing of these things can form any idea of 
what a 10 feet long or 12 feet long house 
really contains, and the remarkable thing is 
that any sort of success is achieved at all. 
Rarely is this sort of amateur a specialist in 
flow-cr culture, though where ho is he displays 
his prowess in no uncertain way. 

The amateur, however, who delights in 
mixed gardening should also be told that it 
is impossible to do justice to Carnation- 
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Picotee John Raskin. 


indeed the old, sorts should always be ob¬ 
tained as established young plants in small 
pots, not merely on tho score of economy, 
but also to allow of growing them for him¬ 
self. The best time to obtain plants is from 
January to March, both inclusive, though 
later-obtained plants also make good bushy 
examples. Having secured the plants, and 
having made sure that they are well rooted, 
preparation should be made for a shift into 
larger pots—say, from 3-inch pots to 5 inch 
pots, and so on. The amateur should avoid 
the serial shifting of these plants, as it may 
be termed—that is, indulging in the old-time 
orthodox way of shifting a plant “into a pot 
one size larger,” and, incidentally, damaging 
the majority of the root-fibres that happen 
to be around the sides. Neither a Carna¬ 
tion nor any other soft-wooded plant is 
greatly benefited by these trifling shifts. Let 


Where it is intended to employ 
bone-meal with the soil, it in 
better to mix the bulk a week 
or two in advance, turning it 
over once or twice. 

Clean pots.—I am very much 
afraid that the average amateur 
does not pay half enough atten 
ticn to the important matter of 
clean pots, and the dirty pot is 
not likely to promote the best 
of health in the subject. Clean 
pots and dry pots are, therefore, 
essential at the start, and a 
supply of these should always 
be at hand. By drv pots I do 
not mean the exceeding dryness 
of the new pot fresh from the 
kiln, as this is not infrequently 
a source of danger, because of 
its powers of absorbing mois¬ 
ture from the soil. The per¬ 
fectly new pot should, therefore, 
have been exposed to the rains, 
or have been dipped in water a 
couple of hours before being 
used. Pots that have been pre¬ 
viously used should, after wash 
ing, be well dried, and if wanted 
quickly, it should be remem¬ 
bered that, if washed in hot 
water, they will dry much more 
quickly than if washed in cold. 
Not far removed from the ques 
tion of clean pots is that of 
drainage, which is of equal im¬ 
portance to success. A per 
fectly-drained pot should have a 
“stopper”—i.e., a large piece 
of crock placed hollow side 
downwards, first placed over the 
hole, over which a number of 
smaller pieces should be ar¬ 
ranged, and, finally, a little 
Moss, Cocoanut-fibre, or the 
rough particles of the turfy soil. 
Manure should not be used, for 
many reasons. 

Pottino. —The soil for pot¬ 
ting in all the stages should be 
moderately dry, not sufficiently 
so to necessitate watering forth¬ 
with, nor yet of that decree of 
wetness which creates adhesive¬ 
ness when pressed in the hand. 
Moderately dry soil may with 
advantage bo made firm about 
the roots of almost any plant, 
while wet or over-moist soils are 
often a source of danger. Soils in 
summer-time long exposed on the potting- 
bench may need a good watering, but such 
work must be anticipated so that the soil has 
an opportunity of mellowing before being 
used. In the potting or repotting of the 
plants, it is important to remember that the 
Carnation is impatient of being buried in 
the soil. The depth at which a plant is first 
buried in the »oil when potted as a rooted 
cutting will usually suffice to the end, and in 
all subsequent potting the surface of the old 
ball should for all practical purposes remain 
the surface of the finished work, the old ball 
being covered by not more than a quarter of 
an inch of new soil. Firm potting should bo 
the rule. Loose potting is fraught with 
danger, and the superfluous moisture docs not 
pass readily away, but hangs with sponge- 
like wetness about the roots and the soil. 
Firm potting, on the other hand, while 
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reducing the interstices of the soil to a mini¬ 
mum, does not allow of much water remain¬ 
ing, and the mass of soil is more uniformly 
wetted in consequence ere the surplus passes 
away. In all potting a space of half an inch 
between the surface soil and the level of the 
pot’s rim should be left for affording water 
to the plant. Too frequently this space is 
quite inadequate for the requirements of the 
plant. When repotting, the plants, now say 
in 3-inch pots, may first be put into 5-inch, 
and finally into 8-inch pots. 

Watering.— This must be learnt by ex¬ 
perience. The requirements of a plant may 
vary with its age, and with the season from 
day to day, and while the plant in full growth 
in the height of summer is not easily over- 
watered, there are other times when the sup¬ 
plies of root moisture will require to be very 
carefully regulated. The freshly-potted 
plant, for example, in all stages must be 
carefully watered, any waterlogged condition 
of the soil at such a time being often at¬ 
tended with fatal results. Driblets should 
never be given, while a proper watering will 
suffice for two, three, or even four days in 
the early part of the year. At each water¬ 
ing the space named above should be well 
filled up, and this will usually prove suffi¬ 
cient to permeate the whole mass of soil. 
Before applying any more the plant should 
be approaching the dry state, and in this con¬ 
dition water may be applied freely. In sub¬ 
sequent notes I nope to deal with “Propaga¬ 
tion ” and “ New Varieties,” etc. 

Hampton Hill. E. H. Jenkins. 


CHRISTMAS FLOWERS AT KEW. 
Christmas is commonly regarded as a some¬ 
what dull period so far as flowers are con¬ 
cerned ; but a walk round Kew shows that, 
apart from the plants commonly grown for 
the purpose, there are many others that can 
be depended upon to give a pleasing variety. 
In the greenhouse, Chrysanthemums are past 
their best, still, there are yet some very 
bright and effective, while what may be re¬ 
garded as certainties at this season are well 
represented. These include Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine, of which a good coloured type, 
and the pale blush - almost white—Turnford 
Hall are the most conspicuous, Cyclamens, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Bouvardias, Coleus 
thyrsoideus, and Primulas of different sorts. 
A large group of one variety of Chinese Pri¬ 
mula, known as Duchess, is very attractive. 
This, which comes true from seed, is of sturdy 
habit, while the flowers are large, and in 
colour white, or nearly so, with a brightly- 
coloured centre. Other Primulas that con¬ 
tribute their share to the display are 
P. obconica, P. sinensis in variety, with the 
bright yellow Kewensis. 

Beside the above, the following are note¬ 
worthy : Buddleia asiatica, a loose-growing 
bush, with long spikes of white, sweet- 
scented blossoms ; Luculia gratissima, a large 
bush, planted out in one of the beds, and 
laden with its pleasing pink, fragrant flowers. 
The golden blossoms of Jasminum primuli- 
num, a comparative failure in many places 
out-of-doors, form a delightful feature under 
glass; Erlangea tomentosa (figured in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated about a year ago) is a 
comparatively new plant from central Africa, 
much resembling an Aceratum, with heads 
of lavender flowers. Justicia speciosa is a 
well-known subject, with a profusion of pur¬ 
plish blossoms. The tubular-shaped orange- 
red flowers of Tecoma Smithi arc very effec¬ 
tive at this season ; Roman Hyacinths also 
are very good ; Crassula lactoa, a branching 
succulent less than a foot in height, has ter¬ 
minal heads of starry white flowers and thick, 
fieshy leaves. Eupatorium petiolare, known 
also as E. Purpusi monicola, is one of the 
most refined of the Eupatoriums ; Camellias, 
as large bushes, are just unfolding their 
earliest blossoms ; while Impatiens Olivieri, a 
veritable giant, is scarcely ever without some 
of its large mauve-coloured flowers; 
Moschosma riparitum, a south African 
Labiate, has a profusion of tiny, greyish- 
white flowers, borne in spikes. Sparmannia 
africana, crown as standards, and well ex¬ 
posed to the sun during the summer, flowers 
freely at this season ; Eranthemum pul- 
chelkim, now known as Dsedalacanthus ner- 
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vosus, has blossoms of a beautiful shade of 
blue. 

Roof and pillar plants.— Some of these 
are still attractive by reason of their flowers, 
especially Abutilon Boule de Neige and Abu- 
tilon insigne, with its curiously-shaped and 
markedly-veined blossoms ; Acacia Baileyana 
is a little-known kind, with pretty glaucous 
leaves and bright yellow flowers ; Kcnnedya 
Marryattae bears bright red Pea shaped 
flowers; Lantana salvitcfolia bears rounded 
heads of deep lilac flowers nearly throughout 
the year. Hibbertia dentata has golden yellow- 
blossoms, each a couple of inches or so in 
diameter, nestling among the pretty bronzy- 
tinted foliage. Manettia bicolor blooms 
almost continuously, and forms an exceedingly 
bright feature when in that stage. 

IIard-wooded plants are well represented 
by Epacrises in variety, and so beautiful are 
they that their present-day neglect is hard to 
account for. Many Heaths are in bloom, 
notably Erica hyemalis and its white variety, 
E. melanthera, E. colorans, E. gracilis, ami 
E. regerminans Coronilla glauca (not half so 
much grown as it once was), Witsenia corym- 
bosa (a shrubby-growing South African Irid, 
with beautiful blue flowers), Crowea saligna 
(with pleasing pink blossoms), and Correa 
cardinalis, the brightest-flowered of the 
Correas, known popularly as Australian 
Fuchsias, are also very useful at this season. 

Warm-house plants.— Apart from the 
reenhouse subjects, there are many beautiful 
owering plants in the intermediate portion 
of the T-range. The Aphelandras are repre¬ 
sented by A. aurantiaca, with pretty marbled 
leaves and vermilion-coloured flowers ; A. fas¬ 
cinator, more of a scarlet tint, while the 
leaves are clearly veined, and A. nitens, with 
olive-green leaves and bright scarlet flowers. 
Begonias embrace the strong-growing Presi¬ 
dent Carnot, with massive, pendulous clusters 
of bright-coloured blossoms, B. carniiuatn, a 
hybrid between those two widely dissimilar 
species, B. Dregei and B. coceinea; and, 
lastly, B. polvantha, a shrubby species, with 
gracefully-arching shoots and a profusion of 
small pink blossoms. In addition to these are 
the well-known Poinsettia (Euphorbia) pul- 
cherrima, Euphorbia jacquinimflora (fulgens), 
Rondelctia speciosa, whose scarlet flowers are 
borno in little rounded heads, and Plumbago 
rosea. Prominent among climbers are : Clero- 
dendron umbellatum, with a profusion of its 
almost white blossoms, and the ruby red- 
coloured Ipomaea Ilorsfalliie Briggsi, a variety 
of Horsfall’s Ipomcea which, as a decorative , 
plant, is decidedly superior to the type. Of 
basket plants, the showiest just now are j 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and Centropogon 
Lucyanus. In tho succulent-house two of the 
climbing Senecios recently alluded to in 
Gardening Illustrated— namely, Senecio 
canalipes and S. macroglossus—are blooming 
freely, while in the temperate-house a num¬ 
ber of hybrids of the Javanese Rhododendrons 
■how well their value for flowering at this 
season. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hoy a carnoaa.— I shall be much obi i nod if you 
will please pive me directions how to treat. Hoya 
carnosn? I have two plants grown In 8-inch pots, 
about 8 feet to 4 feet hieh, and twined round stakes, j 
What heat is necesf-ary for them?— Desdron. 

[This will grow well in an intermediate or 
warm greenhouse, and will often flower more 
freely in such a structure than in the stove, 
simply because its drier atmosphere leads to 
the better ripening of the wood, without 
which flowers must be scanty. In the stove 
the plant should stand in the full sunshine 
during the time the growth is being made. 
When grown in a low temperature, it must 
not be over-watered in winter ; indeed, during 
that period this class of plants should be kept 
comparatively dry. If ever disease overtakes 
the plants, it is generally caused by using too 
large pots, and plying the w’atering-pot too 
freely in winter, when but little root-action is 
taking place. Very large plants of H. car- 
nosa can be grown in very small pots ; indeed, 
we saw a large plant last year growing on the 
back wall of a damp stove, that had abso- ' 
lutely no soil at all. It had originally been ! 
planted in a small border; but the branches, i 
wherever they touched the damp surface of 
the wall, had thrown out roots like those 
which the Ivy generally and Fig sometimes 


do, and when we Baw it, the connection with 
; the border had been a long time severed 
without having produced any effect upon the 
plant’s health or progress. The best position 
for H. earnosa, if grown in a pot, is trained on 
a wire trellis just under the roof, or it may be 
grown over a wire trainer, either globular or 
of any other desired shape. Hovas are im¬ 
patient of stagnant moisture about their roots, 
and the material forming the root medium 
must be of a porous character. In potting 
specimens of considerable size, the pots must 
first be well drained ; more attention should 
be paid to this, in this case, than is customary 
or even necessary for the general run of stove 
plants. The soil should consist of about 
equal parts of good turfv loam and peat, 
pulled to pieces with the hand, and the fine 
light particles should be shaken from it, so 
that only the turf remains; to this should be 
added about a sixth part of sand and the 
same quantity of broken charcoal. In such 
material the plants may be firmly potted, 
leaving sufficient space at the top in propor¬ 
tion to the size of pot used for giving 
water, as in the growing season the plants 
delight in and require a liberal supply of 
moisture both at the root and in the atmos¬ 
phere. It is only stagnation that must be 
avoided. In potting small plants, the turf 
should be broken up small, but never sifted.] 
Dalechampia Roezllana. -- This Dale¬ 
champia was introduced from Vera Cruz, and 
when lirst distributed in 1867 a considerable 
number was sold at two guinens each, for in 
those days stove plants of all kinds were ex¬ 
ceedingly popular. The numerous introduc¬ 
tions from the South Sea Islands about that 
time served to stimulate the public desiro 
for new warm-house plants, particularly those 
with handsome foliage. The Dalechampia, 
however, owed its popularity to its flowers, 
or, rather, to the large, brightly coloured 
bracts which subtend them, a feature com¬ 
mon among the members of the order Euphor- 
biaceie to which it belongs. In the typical 
form the bracts are of a bright rosy-pink 
colour, while in the variety alba they are 
white. The rose coloured kind is just now 
very attractive in the stove, and where this 
structure has to be kept gay at all seasons, 
it might with advantage be more frequently 
employed for the purpose. Both cuttings and 
seeds afford a ready means of increase, and 
ordinary stove treatment is all that is re¬ 
quired for the successful culture of this Dale¬ 
champia. Neat little plants in 4-inch to 
5-incli pots are very useful for grouping. 

Hanglng'baskets.— Bare rafters are not 
the prettiest things to see, and yet in many 
plant-houses they are most conspicuous, al¬ 
though easily draped with suitable creepers 
or climbers, or hidden by hanging-baskets. 
These last are easily made of stout, gal¬ 
vanised wire. A ring*12 inches across is fixed 
to three upright pieces, twisted into a hook or 
loop at the top for hanging ; the low er part of 
the basket is formed of galvanised poultry- 
netting, 1-inch mesh, which is firmly tied to 
the hoop or rim with galvanised wire. The 
bottom of tho basket is covered with green 
Moss, and then soil and plants at discretion 
may be added. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
pendent Fuchsias, Harrison’s Musk, Nierem- 
bergia frutescens, and such bulbs as Lache- 
nalias form nice baskets for a cool greenhouse. 
In a warm conservatory or plant stove, one 
may grow Maiden-hair Ferns, such as Adian- 
tum amabile or A. Farleyense, a lovely 
basket Fern, and Begonias, Fittonias, and 
Panicum, or Selaginella may be used below, 
pricked into the Moss. Begonia fuclisioides 
is a very pretty basket-plant, so is the com¬ 
mon Elk’s-horn Fern (Platycerium alcicorne), 
and Davallia bullata also forms^ a lovely 
basket when well established. Very pretty 
baskets may be carpeted with green or golden 
Selaginella, and then planted with seedling 
Ferns, such as Pteris serrulata or Adian- 
tums, or with the Begonias having coloured 
leaves. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— A'ew Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Soo, log. ; post free, lot. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden" may alto be 
had mielj/ bound in S volt., half vellum, tUs. net. Of 
all bookseller*. 
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ROSES. 

ROSA MULTIFLORA. 

This is one of the finest of the wild Roses, 
and the freest and the most effective. I put 
it in all sorts of positions—beside water, run- 
ning up a wall, and, now and then, running up 
a Holly, and sometimes by a woodland 
walk, and in all cases it seems to thrive 
well. As regards its multiplication, with 
me it roots at the points like a Bramble, 
so that we get rid of any trouble of propa 

S ation. It is too vigorous a grower for the 
lose garden, and should always be put in a 
shrubbery or some out-of-the-wav place. 
Very good soil is by no means necessary to it, 
as in such a soil it would overgrow itself. 
I find it, among other Roses, very handy to 


CLIMBING AND RAMBLER ROSES 
THAT ARE FRAGRANT. 

Rose-growers’ catalogues are very helpful, 
but they invariably fail to supply the public 
with information as to which Roses are frag¬ 
rant, and what are the bad points of certain 
Roses which are listed. I am quite aware, 
from the letters I receive, that tho question 
of fragrance is becoming a very popular one, 
and there can be no doubt that this matter 
will need to be faced sooner or later by our 
National Rose Society. I do not think we can 
blame our raisers for the scarcity of fragrant 
novelties, although I grant they are devoting 
much attention to the subject. If one can 
only find space for a dozen climbers, surely it 
is best to have those that are fragrant. 


Evangeline is one of the best. Its charm¬ 
ing clusters of single blossoms, white, tipped 
with pink, are set off remarkably well by the 
beautiful glossy foliage. Such a Rose as this 
should be largely planted, if only as a screen, 
and the same could be said of 

Sweetheart, for it makes a dense mass 
of beautiful foliage, that is well maintained 
until late in the year. The almost white 
double blossoms lend a beauty not surpassed 
by any other variety of its class. 

Auguste Barbier, Bennet’s Seedling, 
Debutante, and Mme. d’Arblay all possess 
their own individuality, and are decidedly 
worth adding to any collection. Then, among 
the late-flowering kinds we have 

The Garland, so well named, for it pro- 
I duces a veritable garland of blossom on a 



Rosa multiflora covering a sunk fence. 


put on top of a sunk fence, as it emphasises 
the line, and gets rid of a hard effect. One 
of the best results I have had was got by put¬ 
ting all the wild Roses together on top of a 
sunk fence. They fall over, and look very 
well in bloom. W. 


Fast-growing Roses to ramble over trellis 
and trees (Jf. White).— You cannot expect much 
blossom the first year from whatever you plant, un¬ 
less you obtain the plants in larne pots. Even then 
there would not be much effect the first year. If you 
have some good deep holt* opened, fully 3 feet deep, 
and the same in width, and filled up with good soil, 
the growth of the Ro6es would be much more rapid. 
We think it would be best for you to 6btain Roses 
on their own roots. They are much more satisfactory 
for such a purpose as you have in view, but you would 
probably find a difficulty in obtaining such grown in 
large pots. Some good varieties for an eastern aspect 
would be Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Wichuraiana 
rubra, F21iclt£-Perp£tue, Flora, Dundee Rambler, 
Myrianthes renoncule, Bennet’s Seedling. Enphrosyne, 
.Thalia, and Pink Roamer. 
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Among the early-flowering Ramblers that are 
sweet-scented, we have 

\Aglaia, with its huge clusters of creamy- 
yellow blossoms, that appear freely enough if 
the plant is allowed to ramble at its own 
sweet will. Three delightful white Ramblers 
are 

Waltham Bride, Gruss an Zabern, and 
Schneeball, each distinct and sweetly- 
scented, and which should be in every 
garden. 

Gerbe Rose, with large, pale rose-coloured 
blossoms, makes a grand show, and it also 
yields a fair autumnal crop. The delightful 
Violet-like fragrance of the 

White Banksian is denied to most of us 
who do not possess a greenhouse, unless we 
happen to live in the sunny south, where it 
succeeds so well. Then, there are several 
varieties that flower in mid-season, or towards 
the end of June and early July. Of these 


single growth, which will, if allowed, droop 
to the ground in a most graceful fashion. 

R. Wichuraiana and its red offspring, R. 
Wichuraiana rubra, are two lovely Roses for 
banks, where their prodigious growth and 
profuse blossoming make them objects of 
attraction—in fact, one can detect the locality 
of these Roses long before he discovers them, 
simply by their sweet fragrance. Here, then, 
is a good range of colour in what are known 
as Rambler Roses. 

We have many fragrant varieties among the 
perpetual-flowering climbers, that are gene¬ 
rally grown upon wails and arches or upon 
pillars. No one will deny 

Gloire de Dijon premier place. How 
sweet are its beautiful blossoms, intensified, 
perhaps, in its offspring, Bouquet d’Or ! This 
is really a more perfect Rose than Gloire do 
Dijon, but its growth is not quite so vigorous. 
The pinkish sport, Kaiserin Friedrich, is also 
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a great favourite, and in autumn, when the 
buds take on the pink hue, it is a charming 
Rose. All of these should be on the Brier 
stock. They are such hardy Roses that some 
nurserymen take advantage of this, and bud 
them on Manetti, and somehow they refuse 
to grow with that lusty vigour that the Brier 
imparts. Better still that they should be on 
their own roots, and it is a pity they are not 
more easily procured in this way. 

Mme. Berard is another of this tribe, 
whose charming salmon-apricot blossoms 
never fail to charm, and whose bud makes a 
delightful buttonhole. This Rose mildews 
badly against a wall, but on an open trellis, 
with three or four rows of wire to support the 
growths, it is a gem, the Beetroot-coloured 
foliage lending a distinct character to this 
well-known Rose. 

Noklla Nabonnand has now attained a 
fair popularity, and it will become even more 
popular as it becomes more widely known. I 
know one garden where this Rose is growing 
in a large bed as a big bush, and the owner 
would not have it removed on any account, 
although it appears out of place. The 
growths are kept up by means of stakes, and 
the bush is never without a delightful bud or 
big open flower. The gorgeous colour—a sort | 
of jdum-shaded crimson—is grand, and the 
fragrance delicious. The flowers are but, 
semi-double, but the huge petals make up for 
this, and form a very striking blossom. I 

Monsieur Desir seems overlooked by ! 
many. I consider it one of our best red 
climbers—at least, one might almost term it 
a violet-crimson, for it possesses a very rich 
violet shading, not at all objectionable, and 
its buds are very elegant. If there is no | 
room for such a Rose on a wall or pillar, grow 
it as a bush, giving it plenty of space to de¬ 
velop—in fact, a group of five or six plants | 
w r ould make a bold feature in the Rose 
garden. i 

Grubs an Teplitz is gradually finding its | 
rightful place in the garden—that is, as a 
pillar Rose, or for arches. It is too strong 
for beds, but grand for hedge work, and as a 
standard alternated with Mme. Alfred Car- 
riere, a beautiful effect is maintained 
for a long period. These two Roses make 
such delightfully free heads, their waving 
growths drooping with the weight of blossom, 
that if sufficiently removed from each other, 
the effect is very fine. 

Pink Rover we do not see so often as we 
should. It is as hardy as Gloire de Dijon. 
In the bud state it has a lovely fresh colour, 
a clear pink, but when expanded, its flowers 
are flat, and then not very pretty. In spite 
of this, I would commend the Rose, and I 
know' many people are charmed with it. It 
is far better than climbing Malmaison, to 
which it has been likened, and it flowers 
abundantly, which the other does not. One 
of the most fragrant of all climbing Teas and 
Hybrid Teas is 

Waltham Climber No. 2, which possesses 
that deep fragrance found in the Cabbage 
Rose and La France. It is addicted to mil¬ 
dew-, which, I believe, is more a question of 
position than anything else. Given an open 
space, as recommended for Mme. Berard, we 
should find littlo trouble. Mako no mistake 
in ordering the No. 2 variety. No. 1 is a 
beautiful light crimson, but quite scentless ; 
No. 3 is very fragrant, and of a good shape, 
but not so sweet as No. 2. These Roses are 
said to be seedlings of Gloire de Dijon, which, 

1 imagine, is mere guess-work, as they have 
no resemblance in any wav to this fine old 
Rose. 

Cheshunt Hybrid is very sweet, arid a 
good Rose it is, although not everyone’s 
fancy as regards colour. In the opening buds 
one is charmed with the Rose. It is the fully- 
developed flowers that are objected to. 
Under glass it colours well. It is one of the 
hardiest as a standard, and as such is a good 
thing, and bv planting it one mav claim to 
have the first recognised Hybrid Tea in the 
garden. 

Aimee Vibert and Alister Stella Gray, 
among the cluster Roses, are sweet, and make 
charming objects for walls or trellises. They 
are not vigorous enough for pergolas, except¬ 
ing just to clothe the upright posts. 

A few sweetly fragrant Roses that, would 
make grand pillars, either isolated or to plant 


against, a pergola with a more rapid grower 
planted with them, could be selected from 
the following varieties: Dr. O’Donald 
Browne, Johanna Sebus, La France de ’89, 
Rosette de la Legion d’Honneur, Zepherin 
Drouhin, Conrad V. Meyer, Nova Zembla, 
Ards Rambler, Rose a Parfum de l’Hay, 
Mme. Isaac Periere, Hugh Dickson, J. B. 
Clark, Avoca, Sarah Bernhardt, Ulrich 
Brunner, and Stanwell Perpetual Scotch. 

With such a list as above, let no one say 
there are no fragrant Roses. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red-spider on Roses.— I am sending you a box 

containing specimens of leaves of two Roses grown 
in a conservatory which is now being slightly heated. 
Tim top leaves are from Rose Ideal, grown in a tub 
16 inches wide. It is over 5 feet. It has had plenty 
of leaves, but not many blooms this season. The 
bottom leaves are off a Marechul Kiel grown under 
the same conditions. I would be obliged if you 
would tell me if they are all right, or, if wrong, 
what treatment 1 must give them? Both plants are 
showing signs of new leaves. Ideal was slightly 
attacked by mildew last year, but I dusted it with 
sulphur, and it seemed to improve.—F. J. B. 

[Your Roses have been attacked by red- 
spider, showing that they are dry at the roots, 
and that they have not been moistened or 
syringed in any way. The best way to destroy 
this pest is to syringe the plants with any of 
the following mixtures : 1 lb. of flowers of 
sulphur, 2 lb. of fresh lime, boiled in four 
gallons of water, then add lb. of soft soap, 
and, before using, three more gallons of soft 
water; the extract from 6 lb. of Quassia 
chips, 4 ozs. of soft-soap, and 4 lb. of flowers 
of sulphur, welL mixed together, and put into 
five gallons of water. Spray the Roses with 
any of the above mixtures, taking care that 
every part of the plant is thoroughly wetted. 
A second application may be given after a 
week’s interval.] 

Single white Banksian Rose.— Mr. E. H. 

Woodall, writing as to the introduction of 
this Rose, in the current issue of the 
“Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society,” 
says : —“ A curious fact concerning the Bank¬ 
sian Rose has tliiB year come to light. The 
double white form of Rosa Banksiae was in¬ 
troduced to Kew in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, in 1815, but William 
Kerr, according to a note in the ‘ Botanical 
Register,’ had it in cultivation as early as 
1807. The double yellow was introduced 
some years later, and the single yellow only 
made its appearance about 1870. The typi¬ 
cal form, the single white, remained un¬ 
known, though many inquiries were made 
for it in France, where these climbing Roses 
abound in every garden in the Riviera, as 
well as in Italy and Switzerland. Four years 
ago I found a Rose growing on the wall of 
Megginch Castle, Strathtay, Scotland, wdiieh 
seemed to me a very slender-growing form 
of R. Banksiae. Captain Drummond, of 
Megginch, told me it was a Rose that his 
ancestor, Robert Drummond, had brought 
with other plants from China the year his 
brother. Admiral Sir W. Drummond, had 
cruised in the China seas, in 1796. This old 
Rose had been repeatedly cut to the ground 
by severe w inters, and rarely, if ever, had been 
known to flower. The impression, however, 
was that it Was white and very small. 
Captain Drummond kindly gave me cut¬ 
tings, which I took to Nice, and this year they 
flowered, proving themselves to be the typi¬ 
cal single white Banksian Rose so long sought 
for and hidden away in this nook of Scot¬ 
land for more than a hundred years. The 
introduction of the Banksian Rose, there- 
i fore, is due to Robert Drummond, of Meg¬ 
ginch, who brought it from China in the year 
! 1796.” 

Rose Caroline Testout.— Late In November I 
I cut one of the best Roses of the season. It was 
Caroline Testout, and if by chance anyone reading 
this has not got this really good old sort, I would re¬ 
mind him that it puts in the shade many modern 
sorts. It not only flowers quite early as well as 
| late, but it blooms almost continuously throughout 
the season, and for a town garden it is, I tliiuk, 
amongst pinks, bard to beat.— Townsman. 

I Rose Painted Lady. —After an absence of some 
years from the neighbourhood of Kirkby Lonsdale I, 
too, have missed an old favourite, the Painted 
Lady ” Scotch Rase. It is deep pink on the inside 
of the petals, very pale outside, and exceedingly 
sweet. I inquired for it of Rose-growers, but unsuc¬ 
cessfully.-C. T 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WATERSIDE VEGETATION. 

What even a few common plants can do in 
the way of ornamenting the bare sides of 
streams and other pieces of water is surpris¬ 
ing, especially if a little taste is displayed in 
their arrangement. Many ponds, lakes, and 
little rippling streams to be found in pleasure- 
rounds, with well-kept and closely-shorn 
anks, may be all very well in their way, but 
that is not the kind of beauty which we look 
for in well-furnished gardens. Unquestion¬ 
ably, such banks may be made very interest¬ 
ing by a judicious use of plants, many of 
which may be had for the gathering. The 
common Flag (Iris pseudacorus), of which a 
few varieties exist, all with yellow flowers, 
and two with variegated foliage, one silver 
and the other golden, is quite indispensable 
for work of this kind, and, instead of being 
planted on the bank, where space ought to 
be precious, it may be planted in shallow 
water at the edge, where it is quite capable 
of taking care of itself when once established. 
Iris sibirica and its varieties, many of them 
very beautiful, may also be placed in shallow 
water in a similar situation, where they will 
be found to thrive well without more atten¬ 
tion than that of planting and a general trim¬ 
ming annually. Then, as to other Irises, the 
lievigata or Kaempferi section seems to be well 
adapted for such positions, and they are just 
as varied in colour as the common sorts. They 
may be planted on the bank close to the 
water’s edge, in peat beds, or in other soil, 
the main essential being to allow their roots 
to reach the water. Many of the lovely gar¬ 
den forms of Iris spuria may also be utilised 
further up the bank, as they require a little, 
but not so much, moisture as the others. 
Another plant seldom seen in good condition 
in gardens is Spiraea palmata; it requires 
treatment similar to that given for Iris 
Kaempferi. In free soil it never fails to pro¬ 
duce flowers in profusion, far surpassing those 
of the same plant in any other situation. 
Water would seem to also just suit such 
plants as the Gunneras, both scabra and 
manicata, as, when planted near it, they 
attain enormous proportions— i.e., when once 
fairly established. Daffodils (poetious, 
Pseudo-Narcissus, and others) may be planted 
with good effect on the higher ground away 
from the water ; and close to the water’s edge 
Fritillaria Meleagris and Colchicuw autum- 
nale never fail to attract attention. Ferns, 
too, and many semi-aquatic Grasses would be 
attractive under such circumstances. Pam¬ 
pas Grass, and, in sheltered spots, Arundo 
Donax, and many of the Bamboos, may be 
thus used w-ith advantage ; nor should such 
banks be entirely devoted to plants found 
associated with water in their wild habitats, 
but all such plants as require a cool bottom 
may also occupy such positions. Many other 
plants, too, might be introduced to the 
stream-side, using discretion as to the dis¬ 
tance from the water at which they should be 
placed. K. 

Polygonum baldschuanicum.— A few 

years ago many secured at least one speci¬ 
men for their pergola, arch, or pole. Months 
—and, perhaps, years—passed, and few or no 
flowers appeared. 1 have planted on several 
occasions with no success, and now have 
given up in despair. That it is free-blooming 
and an interesting plant, I have had proof. 
Some four years since, in a Surrey nursery, I 
saw it flowering freely—indeed, I was so im¬ 
pressed with its floral display that I at once 
added more to my stock—unfortunately, how ¬ 
ever, not from the source from which I saw 
such a pleasing picture. I at that time con¬ 
sidered that soil, and not stock, was at fault, 
but, apparently, others have failed as well as 
I, and it is presumed that good and bad stocks 
are in cultivation. Why there should be this 
variation is not quite clear, but, apparently, 
such exists, and it has destroyed the interest 
which was once so keen. Inquiries among 
others who have planted this Polygonum elicit 
the fact that many have been disappointed 
with it. With me its growth may be de¬ 
scribed as rampant, with but a flower here 
and there. It was so different in the case of 
the Surrey stock, for the plants I saw were 
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one mass of bloom—indeed, very little foliage 
could be seen. Those who have the true 
flowering stock should make it known, and 
buyers would do well to only purchase those 
plants which can bo guaranteed. —West 
Wilts. 

MINIATURE FLOWERED TORCH 
LILIES 
(Kniphofias). 

While there is no gainsaying the brilliancy 
or the noble effect possible by the free group¬ 
ing of the boldest of the Torch Lilies, or Red- 


stances, therefore, that we welcome this 
miniature-flowered race, a hybrid set, whose 
beauty and charm are unmistakable, and 
whose free-flowering attributes render them 
of exceptional value in the small or herba- 
| ceous borders, as front group plants in the 
larger border, or as grouped in beds, or 
given a place in the bolder rock garden or its 
approaches. Indeed, one could hardly mis¬ 
place these neat-habited and delightful 
flowers, which are of even greater value for 
1 cutting than the more brilliant and majestic 
of this important family. I believe I am 
correct in stating that Messrs. Wallace and 



Kniphophia Goldelse. 


hot Pokers, as they are also popularly called, 
there is evidently a growing taste for the 
smaller-flowered members of the race, for 
which I know no better name than “ minia¬ 
ture-flowered.” A glance at the illustration 
of Goldelse, one of the neatest of the set, 
will give a good idea of what is intended by 
the phrase “miniature-flowered.” In the 
large-flowered set we have all that we need 
in colour and in the glorious picture they pro¬ 
vide in the landscape ; but w hile they are in 
every way admirable for the boldest effects 
in the garden, they are usually too large for 
those gardens of more limited size, and 
where the plants employed are naturally much 
more under the eye. IL-i^ in these cixcum- 
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Co., Colchester, are the raisers of this useful 
new race of plants, having, doubtless, ob¬ 
tained them by uniting such species as K. 
Nelsoni, K. pauciflora, and others. Indeed, 
with such as these, the charming K. Maco- 
wani, and the more miniature-flowered K. 
Rufa, K. breviflora, and others, there was 
abundant material for the hybridist to bring 
into being fairer flowers and extend the use¬ 
fulness of those we already possess. 

A point of importance in not a few of these 
miniature-flow ered varieties is that the spikes 
of flowers are produced from June onwards, 
for a considerable period, in quick relays, 
some of the more profuse-flowering of the 
group evidencing, by the sheaf-like production 


of their spikes, a great leaning to such a fine 
species as K. Nelsoni, for example. It is 
quite impossible to see the beauty and grace 
of these plants without admiring them, and, 
having admired them, to cultivate them, as 
they well deserve. So far as cultivation is 
concerned, the plants present no great diffi¬ 
culty, preferring always lighter soils and 
warmer conditions generally than the more 
vigorous members of the group. In the 
more favoured gardens of the south, K. Nel¬ 
soni provides a great wealth of its spikes for 
weeks together, and constitutes one of the 
best of garden plants, hence its descendants 
will, doubtless, prove of equal value. A 
little Fern or other light material about the 
base of the plants in winter will prove of 
service, w'hile the early part of the year, w r hen 
severe frosts are gone, w'ill prove the best 
time for planting them. The following are 
among the most important of these miniature- 
flowered forms : — 

K. BREVIFLORA.— A slender-growing and 
very hardy species, in the way of Nelsoni, 
having dainty spikes of pure yellow flowers. 

K. Goldelse (see illustration).—This is a 
seedling from K. Nelsoni and K. pauciflora, 
and received an award of merit at the Hol¬ 
land House Show in 1908. The flowers are 
pure yellow, and the plant flowers very freely. 

K. Macowani grow s about 2 feet high, and 
has richly-tinted flowers. It is a great 
beauty, and earlier in flower than some 
others. There are many inferior seedlings 
offered of this species, though the typical 
plant is still available. 

K. modesta has slender spikes of whitish 
flowers, while 

K. Seraph, a pretty hybrid of the Maco¬ 
wani type, has neat inflorescences of coral- 
tipped yellow flowers. 

K. Torchlight is a counterpart of K. 
Goldelse save in colour, the flowers being of a 
brilliant orange-scarlet. It is in the way of 
Nelsoni, and, like all the forms emanating 
from that species, flowers very freely till late 
in autumn. K. Rufa, also of the Nelsoni set, 
has red-tipped yellow flowers. 

K. pauciflora is a graceful plant, with 
bright yellow flowers, and 

K. Solfaterre, with its amber-vellow, 
olive-green-tipped flowers, is one of the best 
of a very pretty race. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG TIIE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Colchicums.— The illustration of, and notes 
upon, Colchicum Bertoloni, in Gardening 
Illustrated of December 25th, bv Mr. S. 
Arnott, remind me of the value of these Col¬ 
chicums, although there is a fly in the pot of 
ointment, caused by the vile weather we 
sometimes have when these Meadow Saffrons 
are in bloom. I have been adding a few to 
ray garden, and I like to see their cups of 
colour rising in the garden in autumn. It is 
amazing to see how rapidly they seem to come 
into flower after the first signs appear through 
the soil. Often, indeed, they are in almost 
full flower before we notice them coming, 
especially when grown through other plants, 
as your contributor does with the group of C. 
Bertoloni shown in the illustration. I have 
a few bulbs of the double purple variety of 
the Autumn Meadow Saffron, and this is 
growing among some plants of a dwarf Poten- 
tilia in one of my borders. Should I not look 
closely at this plant for a few days, I may 
see—apparently suddenly—the flowers of this 
double Colchicum nestling among the leaves. 
Some such way appears to be the best method 
of growing the Meadow Saffrons. Some of 
them seem to be very weak in the tubes of the 
flowers, and the bad weather to which I have 
alluded soon knocks the flowers over, and 
then their reign is practically over. The 
double purple one stands better than the 
singles do after this knock-down blow, but all 
look the better for being supported by other 
plants. I should like if some of your ex¬ 
perienced cultivators would give us a note or 
two upon the best plants for carpeting such 
bulbs as the Colchicum and the autumn Cro¬ 
cuses. It should, I think, be an essential 
that a slug-harbourer should not be used, 
and here, I imagine, one of the difficulties 
will come in. If the slug would only afford 
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us an index expurgalorius we would do, but. 
our human intelligence can only work by 
means of observation, and only those gar¬ 
deners of experience can help us in this 
matter. Now, this note upon slug-hated 
plants for carpeting bulbs would, I am pretty 
sure, be a boon to thousands of gardeners 
who want to carpet their spring and autumn 
bulbs, but who do not like to see their blos¬ 
soms disfigured by pieces eaten out of them 
by that voracious creature, the slug or the 
snail. 

Thb Siberian Squill.— Villadom, as a 
rule, does not embark upon the cultivation 
of such flowers as Scilla sibirica in the open, 
just as it neglects many better flowers also. 
The suburbanite has too many interests to 
pay as much attention to his garden as he 
might, and it is only the few who grow things 
not in the common run. It may appear 
absurd to reckon the Siberian Squill among 
such flowers as are out of the common run, 
but, so far as the average villa garden is con¬ 
cerned, it is but seldom seen in the open, al¬ 
though some grow it in pots for early bloom in 
the conservatory or greenhouse. As it blooms 
so early in spring, I feel now a temptation to 
Bay how much I like its little umbrella-like 
blooms of blue, which look so dainty spangling 
the Grass or in good groups in the border. It 
does not seem to be so showy in the Grass as 
the Glory of the Snow, nor so striking as the 
Snowdrop; but it has a quiet beauty, accom¬ 
panied by a pleasing way of growing, so that 
I think it ought to be much more grown. I 
daresay such ardent growers of bulbs as Mr. 
S. Arnott may think it is hardly worth while 
to speak at length of a cheap bulb like this, 
but I cannot well refrain from doing so, 
especially in view of its cheapness and its 
beauty. I see that some writers do not care 
much for the white variety, but I like a 
roup of it on the Grass to follow after the 
nowdrops. On the bare earth it is often dis¬ 
coloured by Bplashes caused by rain. 

Campanula macrantha.— It was with 
pleasure that I saw an illustration of this 
glorious border Bellflower in Gardening 
Illustrated a little time ago, and I think a 
word or two on the plant may be useful to 
brother and sister gardeners, seeing that it is 
such a good plant for the garden. I think it 
is one of the finest of all the many good Bell¬ 
flowers we have for the border, and nobody 
who sees my plant, now getting a good-sized 
one, passes it when in bloom without admiring 
it. (Of course, I am speaking of the flower- 
lover, not of the ordinary visitor to the house, 
who is not interested in flowers, except in a 
casual sort of way). My plant is about 4 feet 
high, or, possibly, a little more (as I am 
writing from recollection of last summer's 
rowth), and is clad from bottom to top with 
ne leaves, and finished off with spikes of 
large, long, handsomely-coloured purple 
flowers. I have had no trouble in growing it 
in the border, and in common loam, manured 
with old manure, it is doing splendidly. It 
seems to give plenty of seed, and will, I 
should say, come true from seed, but those 
who have grown it from seed may be able to 
tell us. Surely, if some expert would take 
this Bellflower in hand, he would get as good 
results as have been gained by working on the 
Peach-leaved Bellflower. 

Iris sibirica. —This Siberian Iris does not 
appear to be a general favourite. Why, I can¬ 
not think, as it is a graceful plant, notwith¬ 
standing the firmness (I cannot call it stiff¬ 
ness) of its stems. It has very pretty, long, 
Grassy leaves, and then above them rise the 
neat little flowers on thin stems, and the 
whole appearance of the flowering plant is 
very good. I believe that it is a moisture- 
lover, and one can see the uses of the erect 
habit of growth and the manner in which the 
flowers and leaves are carried well up. If in 
water during the summer, the leaves and 
flowers will be well above any accidental 
flooding of a reasonable kind. It does well in 
shallow water, but, not having this, I grow 
several of the varieties in the border, \vnere 
they do quite well. But in dry wreather, when 
it is in bloom, I generally give the plant a 
soaking of clear water every now and again, 
and I am rewarded by bigger flowers, which 
last longer in condition. Besides the common 
form, which has pretty blue flowers, I grow 
some others, especially pretty being the white 
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one, called alba, and a new one, said to bo a 
hybrid, called Snow Queen. The last is a 
beauty indeed, and a really choice thing, 
although not so tall as the type with me. 

An Amateur op Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Sweet Pea Society’s trials.— Prob¬ 
ably, of all the work done in relation to the 
Sweet Pea by the National Sweet Pea Society, 
that which is jf most practical value is doue 
by the trials of new varieties and proving the 
purity or otherwise of stocks. Seedsmen 
should welcome these purity trials, because, 
when they sell varieties to their customers, in 
the hope—so far as the purchaser is con¬ 
cerned—that they will come true to name 
and colour, the trials show to every purchaser 
of seeds that, no matter from what source re¬ 
ceived, no stock of certain varieties comes 
absolutely true. Then the testing of new r 
varieties, which come fcora the raisers with a 
flourish of trumpets, is also of great value, 
as only really specially good or novel ones 
get awards. During past years these trials 
have been conducted at Reading, and hence 
have been fairly accessible to Midland mem¬ 
bers and growers. Now the trial-ground w'lll 
be in Surrey, nearly thirty miles below Lon¬ 
don, lienee it does seem that these trials need 
to be duplicated northwards, that in such 
diverse conditions a much more severe test 
can be applied than is possible in the south 
only.—A. D. 

Wintering Dahlia-roots.— Owing to the 
unusually wet weather which prevailed :n 
the autumn, Dahlia-roots may have been more 
than usually sappy, and where such is the 
case, it is all the more important they be 
stored in a somewhat dry atmosphere for a 
time to partially exhaust that excess of mois¬ 
ture in the tuners. The critical part of a 
Dahlia-root is its shoulder or crown, the cen¬ 
tral part from which the tubers radiate. If 
that be too full of sap, it not infrequently 
happens that decay sets in, and if so, the 
entire root is worthless. It is, therefore, 
safer to have this sap excess rather reduced 
than be left too abundant. A drier atmos¬ 
phere will in a few weeks absorb it, and then 
the roots may be returned to cooler quarters, 
Soil, sand, or ashes, if used to fill in about 
Dahlia-tubers during the winter, soon absorbs 
moisture from the air if in a cold, damp store. 
Then, if any form of mildew. or mould is 
formed on the surface, that may create decay 
in the tubers. Liberal dustings of sulphur 
or lime are helpful to keep down mildew and 
correct damp. It is during the months of 
January and February that damping is to be 
feared.—D. 

Wallflowers.— An amateur complains of the 
wretched appearance of Wallflower plants 
which came to him from a florist. If those 
who want Wallflowers cannot raise their own 
—and in a square yard they may raise several 
scores at least—they should purchase their 
plants while small, and dibble them out into 
a nursery-bed, as amateur advises, and thus 
have good, sturdy, compact plants to put out 
in the lato autumn. Recently I could but 
admire the excellent appearance shown by 
the many hundreds of Wallflowers of diverse 
varieties planted out in the beds at Hampton 
Court Palace. Those show r ed how well, by a 
simple transplanting, they may be made to 
present good, robust, bushy plants in October, 
for transplanting into their winter quarters. 
When pulled from the seed-bed while small, 
it is a good plan to clip off the points of the 
tap-roots usually seen, as the tendency to 
throw up central or main stems is checked, 
and side-growths, to form bushy plants, are 
freely produced. The fuller exposure these 
plants nave during summer to light and air, 
the hardier will they be to stand the winter. 
—A. D._ 

House-slops, using <f. B. D.).—House-slope, to 
have any real manurial value, should be collected 
daily Into a large tub which has a movable lid. To 
the slops should be added a peck of soot, fresh, once 
a month, put into a coarse bag and left to soak. 
Also, at the same time, should be added a pint of 
guano or of other combined chemical manure. That 
soon dissolves. As this liquid-manure is used, other 
house-slops 6hould be added, and thus there is kept 
up a constant supply of liquid-manure. This liquid 
may be given with great benefit to fruit-trees and 
shrubs, climbers, Roses, and similar hardy things 
during the winter, and to bearing fruit-trees and 
bushes, and all vegetable crops. 


OHRYSANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Hardly have the old plants gone out of 
flower before operations for another season 
have been begun in many gardens. I doubt 
the wisdom of this haste, especially where the 
cuttings have to be procured from plants that 
have done duty for exhibition. Growers of 
exhibition Chrysanthemums desire to give 
their plants a long season of cool, uninter¬ 
rupted growth, and this treatment of their 
plants invariably brings a glorious reward in 
the flowering season. But in how many gar¬ 
dens is it possible to deal in this fashion with 
the plants? Growers in country gardens, 
where there is an absence of fogs and bad at¬ 
mospheric conditions, may certainly begin 
operations much earlier than their less 
favoured town and suburban rivals. The two 
last-mentioned growers labour under the 
greatest disadvantages, owing to want of light 
and sunshine, and also to the impure condi¬ 
tions of the atmosphere in which their plants 
have to grow. Cultivators of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums who live within six or eight miles of 
London, and those also in the neighbourhood 
of large provincial towns, know only too well 
how difficult it is to do this subject'well, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that time and money', 
too, are lavished on their favourites from 
start to finish. I have had to cleanse the roof 
of my gb.ss structures repeatedly in the dull 
months of the year, to assist in the well-being 
of my plants, and this has also been done in 
late winter, in order to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of growths of a satisfactory character. 
I also know of large market growers, living 
from twelve to fifteen miles of London, who 
cleanse their glass by the aid of an acid, in 
order to remove the dirty accumulations that 
settle on the glass in dull days. Readers will 
understand wliat the condition of plants must 
be when the old stools of Chrysanthemums 
are kept at some distance from the glass roof, 
and the latter very probably in a dirty or 
dull condition. In such circumstances it is 
next to impossible to obtain fresh growths of 
a healthy and desirable kind, and, unless the 
new shoots are quite fresh, and the old stools 
have recuperated after their short period of 
rest, it is a great mistake to be in such a 
hurry to commence propagation. The grower 
in a country garden knows little or nothing of 
these troubles. His plants are soon nursed 
back to a proper condition of health after 
being cut down, and he can, therefore, insert 
cuttings in December with the sure prospect 
of achieving good results. Town and subur¬ 
ban growers would, therefore, be w ? ell advised 
were they to spend the next week or two in 
doing all that is possible to promote fresh, 
sturdy growth on the old stools. 

Cuttings procured from properly-rested 
plants, that have been encouraged to develop 
sturdy shoots, are sure to give more satisfac¬ 
tion than cuttings obtained from less healthy 
plants and inserted earlier in the season. 
Cuttings inserted in December and the ear¬ 
liest days of the New Year take a long time 
to root, as a rule, and, should they root ear¬ 
lier, a difficulty often arises as to how to 
keep the young plants from becoming drawn. 
The lengthening davs of January play an im¬ 
portant part in the successful rooting of 
Chrysanthemum cuttings. The grower of 
such late-struck cuttings has a batch of young 
plants that may he grown on steadily from 
this point. Cuttings inserted in late Novem¬ 
ber and December often develop a bud pre¬ 
maturely, and this completely alters the 
prospect of the plant, as the buds may develop 
at irregular periods subsequently, and, in con¬ 
sequence. he of little use to the exhibitor. In 
the meantime, take advantage of every pos¬ 
sible means of keeping the old stools near to 
the glass. Here, if the soil be kept just 
moist, and the temperature of the glass struc¬ 
ture be maintained at from 45 degs. to 
50 degs., the progress of the plants wdll be 
quite satisfactory, and a capital lot of new 
growths of a sturdy, short-jointed kind should 
be available in a week or two. Undue 
anxiety to begin the work of another season 
before the plants have recuperated is largely 
responsible for the impaired constitution of 
many of our best Chrysanthemums, and it is 
quite time growers used more common sense 
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with their plants in this respect. Try the 
method I have suggested, and note the differ¬ 
ence in the plants at the end of the growing 
season. By these means we may save some 
of the best varieties in commerce from de¬ 
terioration, which latter has been so notice¬ 
able with many good things in later years. 
In readiness for propagation, place under 
cover, protected from frost, a supply of loam, 
leaf-mould, and coarse sand, well mixed, so 
as to be ready when the time comes. 

E. G. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. W. 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Since the public has come to realise the 
splendid decorative value of the single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums, they have received 
far greater attention from raisers thau has 
any other type of this flower. During the 
last two seasons, novelties have been abun¬ 
dant. Opinions appear to differ, however, 
as to what really constitutes a single Chrysan 


last week iu April.” Does this mean that the plant 
is to be grown from a cutting inserted now, and let 
run up till that date? I presume, a second crown- 
bud is the one immediately under the top bud. If 
bushy specimens axe wanted, at what height should 
they be stopped?— Novice, Middlesex. 

[In all cases where we recommend plants 
to be pinched or stopped on a given date, or 
within a certain specified period, it should be 
understood that the plants should be grown 
on from cuttings inserted at the present time, 
and allowed to grow on until the date men¬ 
tioned has arrived. On reaching the dates 
mentioned in the columns of Gardening 
Illustrated from time to time, pinch out 
the point of the plant, and grow' on the sue- 1 
ceeding shoots. We do not understand your 
interpretation of what a second crown bud is ! 
That you may understand what a second | 
crown bud is, we give you briefly the buds 
that develop on most Chrysanthemums. On 
all plants that are grown on naturally—that l 
is to say, without being stopped, the first ( 
bud developed is called a break bud. This 


is required. But, this apart, the plant grows 
freely, and bears handsome foliage. A sport 
from it, named Mrs. A. G. Pirie, has the same 
characteristics of petal, and is a brilliant 
yellow in colour. Both varieties, seen re¬ 
cently, appeared most striking, and they 
should not be allowed to go under because of 
the fault named. If mortar-rubble or such 
porous material be put into the soil in greater 
quantity than that used for most sorts, the 
difficulties of the early stages will be mas 
tered.—II. S. 

Japanese Chrysanthemums for ama¬ 
teurs. —Directly the exhibitions are over 
all growers are considering what varieties 
they shall grow for another year. One thing 
I have noted, not only in the case of ama¬ 
teurs, but those who grow large collections, 
and that is too many sorts are grown. An 
exhibitor would find himself comparatively 
stronger with a hundred plants in a dozen 
or so varieties than, as is often the case, 
three or four times that number; and I 



Single Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. Buckingham. 


themum. In the early days one or two rows 
of petals only were tolerated ; all others with 
more rows of petals were regarded as semi¬ 
double. This standard has changed of late. 
Many of the certificated varieties of the past 
season have several rows of petals, such i 
flowers being valued because they travel i 
better. The variety under notice is a very i 
good example of a large, single-flowered i 
Chrysanthemum, and on November 23rd last i 
an award of merit of the Royal Horticultural 
Society was made in its favour. The florets 
are of good breadth, and are neatly disposed 
round a disc of neat and not over-large pro¬ 
portions. In disbudded or partially dis¬ 
budded form, the sprays of blossoms are 
beautiful, and individually they are also of 
good form. The colour is a pleasing blush- 
pink, and, as such, it is much esteemed late 
in the season. E. G. 


Chrysanthemums, stopping. — I 6hould be 
pleased to know the exact meaning of stopping Chrys¬ 
anthemums, on page 737 of the issue of Decem¬ 
ber 18th. It reads: ‘Lady Hannham, time to stop 
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is described as a “ break ” bud because the 
plant breaks out into several lateral shoots 
from this point. The next series of buds is 
first crow n buds, and the next in order second 
crown buds. The last buds to develop are 
known as terminal buds, and these mark the 
termination of the plants’ growth. Crown 
buds are developed individually in the point 
of the growth, and ure surrounded by small 
shoots. Terminal buds are developed in clus¬ 
ters, and the largest and best-shaped buds 
only are retained. Bushy specimens may be 
grow’n by pinching the young plants when 
they aro 6 inches high, repeating the pinch¬ 
ing at each succeeding 8 inches of growth. 
Give the last pinching at the end of June.] 
Chrysanthemum Mme. R. Cadbury.— For 
texture in the petals there are few varieties 
that approach this, which is often exhibited 
in fine form in the North ; therefore, a cool 
season is one that suits it. Unfortunately, 
in the early stages of growth there is often 
trouble, the roots being of an exceptionally 
fragile nature, and more thnn ordinary care 


| should say twenty-four varieties of the finest 
I kinds would be enough. I suggest the 
names of a collection which does not in¬ 
clude the more expensive novelties: Bee- 
cliam Keeling, Bessie Godfrey, C. H. Tottv, 
Frank Payne, F. S. Vallis, Gladys Black 
burn, G. Mileham ’08, Hon. Mrs. Lopes, 
J. Lock, J. H. Silsbury, Lady Talbot, 
Master David, Master James, Mrs. A. T. 
Miller, Mrs. G. Mileham, Mrs. L. Thorn. 
Mrs. N. Davis, Mrs. W. Knox, Pockett’s 
Crimson, Purity, Rose Pockett, Splendour, 
Walter Jinks, and W. Mease.—S. W. S. 

Amateur's Chrysanthemums.-I venture to 
submit the names of Chrysanthemums required by 
‘‘Mum.” page 736:—White: Moneymaker, Felton’s 
Favourite, and Niveus, all of good shape, size, free, 
and with good stems. Yellow: Ncgoya, Soleii 
d'Ootobre, and Framfleld Yellow. Rose, junk, etc.: 
Framfleld Pink, Caprice du Printcmps, and La Triom- 
phante. Bronze, terra cotta: Source d’Or, Bronze 
Soleii d’Octobre, Freda Bedford. Crimson and gold: 
Violet Lady Beaumont, Cullingfordi, Clara Vernum. 
Single varieties: Mensa, Sir Walter Scott, Mary 
Anderson, Mary Richardson, Arcturw, and Edith 
Pairram. Anemone-flowered Mdlle. Nathalie Brun, 
Mrs. Shimmins, and John Bunvan. —E. Molynei’X- 
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VEQET ABLES. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Seasonable Hints. 

Up to the shortest day we have had a fair 
share of wintry weather, to a certain extent 
hindering the digging of vacant land This 
does not by any means imply that work need 
be at a standstill. There are so many dif¬ 
ferent jobs in a well-managed garden that 
the one in charge need never be at a loss to 
find work for the men. When the ground is 
too wet to get on, garden paths may bo dug up 
some 3 inches deep, and faced with new 
gravel, and made firm again by rolling, or, if 
not requiring this treatment, let them be 
thoroughly brushed with a stubby besom, all 
decayed and fallen leaves gathered up and con¬ 
veyed to the compo3t-yard, to be rotted down 
and again returned to the so . Manure-heaps 
need to be turned back, ho -beds to be put 
together for forwarding early egetables, root- 
stores overhauled, setting asid« seed Potatoes, 
as well as Jerusalem Artichokes, for spring 
planting. Seakale crowns will have been 
lifted ere this where they are forced under 
cover, and the thong-like roots "served for 
another season’s supply cut intc lengths of ! 
7 inches, squaring off the thickest nd, with a 
slanting cut at the other end. Tl. se should 
be buried in the ground with the sq tare ends 
upwards, where they will calluse by planting¬ 
time in March or early April. In hoosing 
these cuttings, they ought not to be 1 ss than 
2 inch in diameter to get good crowns by 
November, although every piece will g.j if the 
supply be short. Pea and Bean stakes mi be 
cut out and pointed, laid flat on the gi jund, ■ 
and a heavy w r eight or two placed on the top 
to keep them straight, especially in the case 
of Pea-sticks. Hard, frozen ground affords ' 
the chance of wheeling on manure and spread- j 
ing it, so that all will be ready for digging in | 
when it can be worked. As the days lengthen . 
work will increase in a garden, and if we 
allow such jobs as mentioned above to hang , 
about, we shall find that we are all behind j 
when cropping-time comes round again. 

East Devon. | 

SEED POTATOES. i 

Many amateurs and cottagers arc obliged to i 
store their seed-tubers in unsuitable places 
every year—unsuitable because of lack of 1 
room and also of light. There are other cul¬ 
tivators who possess the space, and are able 
to shut out or admit light at will, but who do 
not consider the welfare of the tubers as they 
should. It was my privilege to know' the late 
Mr. James Clark, the raiser of the famous 
Potatoes, Magnum Bonum, Maincrop Kidney, 
and other sterling varieties. For many years 
I had charge of the gardens adjoining the one 
in which the Magnum Bonum was raised. It 
was a fine object-lesson for anyone to visit 
Mr. Clark in the winter and inspect his enor¬ 
mous stock of seed-tubers. They were neatly 
stored in single layers in shallow boxes and 
on shelves, and during favourable w r eather 
both the doors and the windows were stood 
wide open. The skin of the tubers was 
almost as green as the sprouts, which were 
short and very robust. Mr. Clark simply ex¬ 
cluded frost, but admitted as much light and 
air as possible. This is the right way to treat 
the sets. I have entered sheds where men 
were engaged in rubbing off sprouts, which 
were 6 inches, and in some cases nearly a foot 
in length. When the question was put, 
“What are you doing?” the reply was, 
“Spindling the seed Potatoes.” Yes; there 
were spindles or sprouts lying in heaps, suffi¬ 
cient to fill a sack, and also heaps of Potatoes 
half-shrivelled, their vitality wasted. The 
same tubers were left in heaps and covered 
with straw. Before being planted, they were 
“ spindled ” again, more strength being lost. 
Very light, shrivelled tubers were planted, and 
the cultivators afterwards grumbled because 
the crops were poor. 

Every tuber stored for planting should bear 
one or two sprouts, and these must not be 
more than about half an inch or a little more j 
in length ; they should be the only sprouts 
made during the whole of the winter season. 
So treated, the tubers will be green, firm, full 
of juice, and capable of producing a heavy 
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crop. Where seed tubers are buried from 
the light and air, no time should be lost in 
laying them out singly in boxes, or on the 
shelves or floor of a frost-proof shed. 

Bourne Vale. 

AMONG THE BRASSICAS. 
Cabbage, Broccoli, Kale, etc., made much 
growth during the latter end of summer, 
owing to the heavy rainfall and compara¬ 
tively mild weather up to the month of 
November, when exceptional frost served many 
of them rather badly, many of the late 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower and early Broccoli 
being disfigured and unfit for use. Decaying 
foliage among these should be raked out and 
wheeled awav. as such quickly gives off an 
offensive smell if allowed to remain. All 
exhausted stumps should be pulled up, so 
that the ground may be manured and dug as 
opportunity offers. The earliest planted 
Cabbages look w’ell, but need little attention 
now, except to keep pigeons or other mis¬ 
chievous birds from destroying them. Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts have not been so good as usual 
with me. They were planted between early 
Potatoes from want of space, and the haulm 
rather smothered them for some weeks, re¬ 
sulting in spindly growth, thus showing that 
such plants need all the light and air pos¬ 
sible while making their growth. Savoys 
have been good and plentiful, yet there has 
been very little sale for them, small holders 
complaining that the markets were glutted 
with green vegetables during November. 
These hardly pay to be left in the ground 
after the hearts are cut, so had better be 
cleared away and the ground put in order 
for another crop. Old Cabbage quarters are, 
and will continue for some weeks, yielding 
very serviceable Sprouts, if they can be 
allowed to remain on tho ground, and there 
is nothing so tender and sweet at this time of 
year. Autumn-sown Cauliflowers under glass 
lights should have the yellow leaves removed, 
and the soil loosened up, tilting up the lights 
when wet, but pulling them off during mild 
days. Frost must be kept from the plants 
by covering the glass with mats or canvas. 
About the middle of January sow a little seed 
in pans or boxes of an early-maturing variety, 
such as Magnum Bonum, Early Erfurt, or 
Early Forcing, and nurse along under glass, 
with little or no fire-heat. Devonian. 

WART DISEASE OF POTATOES. 
The following letter has been sent by the 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture to oc¬ 
cupiers of land infected with the wart or 
black scab disease of Potatoes: — 

I am directed bv the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to inform you that they have 
for some time past been engaged in investi¬ 
gating the nature of the Potato disease, 
known as wart disease, black-scab, Cauli¬ 
flower disease, etc., which was present in 
your Potatoes this year, and they have en¬ 
deavoured to discover some remedy. As you 
are no doubt anxious to avoid a repetition of 
the disease among your Potatoes, I am 
directed to send you the following informa¬ 
tion : — 

Experiments on wart disease were carried 
out on behalf of the Board by the staff of 
the Education Committee of the Lancashire 
County Council, of the Harper Adams Agri¬ 
cultural College, Shropshire, and of the 
Holmes Chapel Agricultural College, 
Cheshire. The experiments were made on in¬ 
fected land at five places. In each experi¬ 
ment tests were made (1) on the effect of pos¬ 
sible remedies; (2) on a number of varieties 
of Potato, in order to ascertain whether they 
did or did not contract disease. Three pos¬ 
sible remedies—viz., sulphur, quicklime, and 
soot were applied, but in every case they 
failed. No one of them prevented the crop 
from being badly diseased. Sulphur was also 
tried on many allotments and gardens, but 
in nearly every case without success. It is 
possible that in another season better re¬ 
sults might be obtained, but it is clear from 
the experience of 1909 that w r hen ground is 
infected, the use of sulphur, lime, or soot, 
cannot be relied upon to save Potatoes from 
wart disease. The trials with varieties were 
more successful. The following sorts were 
tested and were found to be attacked by 


wart disease: Up-to-Date, Northern Star, 
King Edward VII., Eldorado, Royal Kidney, 
British Queen, Talisman, Epicure, Sharpe’s 
Express, May Queen, Ninetyfold. All were 
badly affected, though some were worse than 
others. The following sorts were tested and 
were found to be not attacked by wart 
disease: Langworthv, What’s Wanted, 

Golden Wonder, Sutton’s Abundance, Find¬ 
lay’s Conquest, and (?) Snowdrop. Snow¬ 
drop was not grown at all the centres. It 
was found that the stock of this Potato was 
not true, a kidney form (probably true stock) 
was quite free from disease, but an oval 
form was diseased. In many cases informa¬ 
tion has reached the Board that Snowdrop 
is free from wart disease, and in other cases 
disease has been reported. This variety 
should therefore be regarded with suspicion. 
True stocks are probably safe, but there 
would seem to be some difficulty in securing 
Snowdrop Potatoes true to type. Traces of 
disease were found on one or two plants of 
Abundance and Conquest at one centre, but 
it is possible that the affected plants were 
“rogues,” for not a trace of disease was 
found on these varieties at other centres, 
although growing on soil on which almost 
every plant of Up-to-Date was diseased. No 
trace of disease was seen on Langworthy, 
What’s Wanted, and Golden Wonder. These 
three sorts all belong to a type of Potato 
formerly well known as Clarke's Maincrop. 
The first two are much alike ; the third is a 
brown-skinned Potato of good quality grown 
in some parts of Scotland, but not yet com¬ 
mon. Of the various sorts which were not 
affected by disease, Conquest and Snowdrop 
are early, and others late in ripening. 

Growers who have infected soil should pro¬ 
cure seed of one of the sorts that do not 
contract disease. Conquest would probably 
prove best for early use. and Langworthy 
as a late or field Potato. This letter is being 
sent to you in order that you may at once 
take steps to purchase the seed you require 
for next year. Growers, where land is in¬ 
fected, should avoid not only Up-to-Date, but 
all varieties of the same class that is, varie¬ 
ties having the same kind of haulm and 
flower, such as Factor, Table Talk, Dal- 
housie. Highlander, Mayfield Blossom. 
Duchess of Cornwall, Hero; they should 
similarly avoid Potatoes of the same type as 
British Queen, Royal Kidney, or any other 
of the affected varieties. The importance of 
following this advice cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. Wart-disease is not very 
widely spread in Great Britain, but it is very 
bad in allotments and gardens in most places 
where it has appeared. No ordinary crop is 
liable to be attacked by it except the Potato, 
and if everyone plants, either disease-resist¬ 
ing varieties of the Potato, or some other 
crop on his holding, it is likely that the 
disease will die a natural death and disap¬ 
pear. But it must be borne in mind that to 
secure this, no Potatoes that are liable to 
attack should be planted in infected ground 
for many years. 

Judging Beets. —At the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, recently, there was a small com¬ 
petition in Beets, three varieties having to be 
staged. There were, however, but two com¬ 
petitors, each one putting up fairly good 
samples, and all long. The three varieties 
of the first-prize lot were : Delicacy, Chelten¬ 
ham Green-top, and Sutton’s Black. The 
second-prize three were named Blood Red, 
Sutton’s Crimson, and Satisfaction. Neces¬ 
sarily, the chief distinguishing features in 
long-rooted Beets are found in the foliage, 
but all the roots shown had no foliage, hence 
there was in some great similarity. But T 
observed the awards were made for external 
appearance only, and not for quality of flesh. 
There, I think, a mistake was made, as it is 
so obvious that when a Beet is cooked, it is 
not its beauty, but the colour and quality of 
its flesh, which are important. For that rea¬ 
son I should have liked to see the judges cut¬ 
ting a slice off one root of each named variety, 
and allowing the colour and quality of the 
flesh to be the dominating factors. Of 
course, the result of the award might have 
been just as made, but it would have shown 
that in this case quality is more than skin- 
deep.—D. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

, Outdoor garden.— For the time being, the 
fiYost will check some of the outdoor opera¬ 
tions, but the gardener can always find useful 
wcTrk to do. 1 am assuming all the Tea Roses 
hav«a been earthed up high enough to protect 
the 6ase of the plants. 1 have had Tea Roses 
cut down by frost to the earth-line, and when 
cut back in spring to the dormant living buds, 
the growth and blossoms the following sum¬ 
mer have been luxuriant. I have come to 
tho conclusion that Roses sometimes benefit 
from severe pruning, especially when they 
are getting on in years. The sap comes away 
with a rusn, and the growth is generally very 
vigorous. This result is only obtained when 
the roots are healthy and vigorous. Among 
the useful work which may be done in frosty 
weather is to cut out dead wood from trees 
and shrubs, and if the soil is heavy clay, the 
wood thus obtained may be used for making 
some of the clay into ballast for dressing the 
heavy land. This is a great improvement, 
opening up and raising the temperature of 
the land, and, if not used for burning clay, 
some other use may be found for the wood. 
Bulb-beds will probably have been mulched 
with compost. The charred stuff from the 
rubbish-heap, mixed with the old Mushroom- 
beds, when broken up, will be excellent for 
mulching. When the frost goes, roll lawns 
and walks, and fasten any little plants in the 
ground which have been lifted up by the 
Frost. 

Fruit garden.— If the frost is not too 
severe, pruning may be done, and the trees 
washed or sprayed, to cleanse the bark and 
clear off insects which have hidden in the 
crevices of the bark. If the grease on the 
bands has dried, some fresh grease should be 
applied, or the bands will become useless. 
The grease should not be placed on the bark 
of the trees. I have known injury result 
from this. If the frost is severe. Figs away 
from the south coast should have some pro¬ 
tection. The simplest way is to unnail the 
branches, draw them together, and tack a mat 
over them. It is necessary to keep the sun 
off them, as the fluctuations of temperature 
do more harm than continuous frost. After 
the frost clears away, the trees can be pruned 
and trained. In regard to training fruit-trees 
on walls, there i9 a good deal of slovenly 
work done in some of the smaller gardens. 
The branches should be equally balanced on 
each side of the tree, with the centre left 
open till the wall is furnished. It is just as 
easy to lay the branches in at equal distances 
apart in the right direction as to work with¬ 
out any system. If any trees will require 
grafting next spring, suitable wood for grafts 
should be selected and laid in now, to be 
ready when wanted. 

Vegetable garden.— In frosty weather 
manure and compost can be wheeled on the 
land. A mulch of long manure on Jerusalem 
Artichokes will keep out frost, and the tubers 
can be lifted when required. Globe Arti¬ 
chokes also should be protected with rather 
long litter, kept steady with a covering of 
soil. On the approach of frost, a stock of 
Seakale crowns and Rhubarb-roots should 
also be placed handy for succession, and 
covered for the time being with long litter. 
If there is a piece of vacant ground ready for 
trenching, the work can be done now. As¬ 
suming that dry material was provided, Celery 
and winter Broccoli will have been sheltered. 
There is a good deal of shelter in Spruce- 
branches. Cauliflower-plants in frames may 
require a little shelter if the weather is very 
severe, and when cold weather sets in thus 
early, we may have a Tong, severe winter. 
Stakes and Pea-sticks can be prepared, and 
there is generally some work to do in cutting 
down and grubbing up old trees and shrubs. 
Prepare materials for hot-beds, and shake 
over manure as it comes from the stable for 
Mushroom-beds. Look over seed Potatoes, 
and open them out. 

Conservatory. —The temperature, espe¬ 
cially at night, will require watching. While 
this cold weather continues we shall work in 
sympathy with the temperature outside rather 
than overheat the apparatus, as this means 
drying the atmosphere, and, if carried to 
excess, this is injurious to the flowers, and it 
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means, of course, using more water to coun¬ 
teract the effects of the dryness of the atmos¬ 
phere. If the night temperature falls to 
50 degs., or even a degree or two lower on a 
cold night, no harm will be done. The plants 
near to the hot-water pipes will dry fast, and 
should be examined daily. On cold days 
very little ventilation will be required, and 
that little should be given when the sun 
shines, to let out the damp which condenses 
on the glass and falls down on the plants. If 
plants have to be moved from a warm house 
to the conservatory, they should not be ex¬ 
posed to cold winds. Where much of this 
work has to be done, a close hand-barrow or 
hand-cart is usually provided. Among the 
plants in flower now are Arum Lilies, Azaleas, 
Cinerarias, Cyclamens, winter-flowering Be¬ 
gonias, Genistas, Libonia3, Primulas, Bou- 
vardias, Carnations, Cypripediums, bulbs, 
etc. Camellias should now be at their best, 
or nearly so. Luculia gratissima is now very 
sweet and beautiful. Acacia platyptera will 
soon be in flower, as will also A. Drummondi. 
The Bottle-brush Myrtle (Metrosideros flori- 
bunda) is an interesting greenhouse shrub 
now in flower, and the African Hemp (Spar- 
mannia africana) will be useful where variety 
is wanted. Tulips are making a brave show 
now. 

The unheated conservatory.— This often 
takes the form of a corridor, and can be fur¬ 
nished with hardy or nearly hardy things. 
Tea, Noisette, and other Roses may be 
planted, either as climbers or bushes. Bay- 
trees in tubs. Palms of the hardy Australian 
species, such as Chamrerops excelsa, will do 
well. Bamboos in tubs will also be at home, 
and Euonymus (the large silver-leaved 
variety), either as standards or pyramids, has 
a dressy appearance. Golden Privet grown 
in the same way is useful. The Blue Gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus) and the Tree-Ivies in 
tubs are nice bushes. There are some seven 
or eight varieties, all of which are useful in 
the winter-house. The variegated and 
olden Boxes also are useful, and there are 
ardy bulbs, especially the Narcissus family, 
that will be charming bv-and-bye. The 
Lyre-flower (Dielytra spectabilis), when well 
developed, is a delightful plant under glass, 
and the Christmas Rose in several varieties— 
strong, robust plants in tubs—is excellent at 
this season, while the hardy Primulas ara 
among the most interesting plants for the 
cold-house. There are also hardy Ferns, 
berry-bearing plants, Japanese Grasses 
(Eulalias), etc., while Hollies, both silver and 
golden varieties, are useful, and make nice 
pyramids ; and some of the green-leaved plants 
in tubs can be had at this season well fur¬ 
nished with berries—in fact, the unheated 
house can now be made very bright and in¬ 
teresting. When the spring comes', the plants 
in tubs can be moved outside. 

The propagating-house.— All plants from 
which cuttings are required should be warmed 
up by placing them in a temperature of 
60 degs. at night, as soft cuttings strike with 
the greatest certainty. Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Coleuses, etc., from which stock is re¬ 
quired, if placed in heat now, will throw out 
young shoots, that will be ready for taking 
off the plants m February. Pelargoniums of 
all kinds should have a little more warmth 
now, to produce cuttings from the old plants 
lifted in the autumn. The best scarlet Pelar¬ 
gonium for the flower garden or vase culture 
is undoubtedly Paul Crampel, and there is 
sure to be a big demand for this variety. 
There is a double-flowered variety of this, but 
it is rather scarce and dear at present. It 
will make a good pot plant when cheaper. 

Forcing permanent Vines.— The borders, 
if outside, will, doubtless, have been covered 
with leaves and manure, to infuse a little 
warmth into the border. This will give an im¬ 
petus to the work of the roots and a correspond¬ 
ing advantage to the growth of the foliage and 
fruit, as there is always reciprocal action be¬ 
tween the roots and branches. If a top- 
dressing of suitable manurial compost was 
given to the borders before covering, the 
benefit will be felt the moment the roots come 
under its influence. Inside borders also 
should be helped in the same way. Vines 
which have been forced in previous years will 
soon begin work when moderate heat is ap¬ 


plied. From 45 degs. to 48 degs. night tem¬ 
perature will be a good starting-point, to be 
gradually increased as the buds break into 
growth. If there are any dry spots in the 
inside borders, moisten them thoroughly with 
warm liquid-manure. I am assuming the 
house has been thoroughly cleansed in every 
part, the walls washed with a mixture of lime 
and sulphur, and the borders renovated with 
ood compost, with which some suitable arti- 
cial manure has been blended. 

Figs In pots. —This is a very useful way of 
growing early Figs, as, the roots being under 
control, there is less danger of the plants 
casting off their fruits. Always use water of 
the same temperature as the house. A littlo 
root-warmth will be helpful, such as standing 
on a bed of leaves or on board's over hot-water 
pipes. ^ 

Planting Cuoumbers.— 1 this is the time 
when plants which commenced bearing in the 
autumn begin to show qigns of exhaustion, 
and the sooner the ne\i house reaches the 
fruiting stage the bett^, if Cucumbers are 
wanted before Easter, and there is generally 
a good demand then. Frequent top-dressings 
are always useful, and there ought to be some 
means of pouring liq^.d-manure on the rubble 
under the bed. < 

Plants in the house.— Dust and gas are 

the troubles to extend with now. There 
ought to be electinc lighting in every large 
house where many plants are required, as 
plants seem to thrive in it. Where the stone 
floors of the halb are whitened, the dust rises 
and settles on the foliage, and the sponge 
must be used often, or else the plants must be 
changed. Tho watering must be in careful 
hands. r 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 10th.—\n frosty weather we pre¬ 
pare manures and composts, and topdress the 
various things which require help in this way. 
Late Vine borders have been covered with 
leaves and protected with straw mats. The 
borders of early houses were covered some 
time ago deep enough to ferment a little, and 
infuse a little warmth into the surface. Fruit- 
trees which bear annually receive annual top- 
dressings. 

January 11th. —A new plan of the kitchen 
garden has been made, and the cropping, 
with due regard to rotation, has been worked 
out. The manuring for certain crop3 has also 
received attention. This is important. The 
seed catalogues are coming in, and the next 
business is to select the varieties of seeds re¬ 
quired, with due regard to economy, and send 
the orders m without delay. 

January 12th.— Onions of two good varie¬ 
ties will be sown immediately for transplant¬ 
ing in April. They will be sown in boxes, 
and placed in warm-house till the young 
plants appear, and then moved to cooler quar¬ 
ters to harden. The usual stock of potting 
soils has been carted in and stacked. This 
includes the best loam we can get, and some 
peat, silver-sand, and leaf-mould. 

January 18th. —Advantage has been taken 
of a sudden atmospheric change to roll lawns 
and walks, and to apply a little pressure to 
any small plants which had been lifted by 
frost, as they suffer much if left partly ex¬ 
posed. Advantage is taken of a sunny day 
to stir the surface among Violas, Wallflowers, 
and other things. 

January Ijlh. —We have still some tree- 
washing to do, and advantage is being taken 
of a suitable day to get this done. The rub¬ 
bish-heap is still smouldering, and additions 
in the way of pruninga and garden refuse are 
being made. When the mass cools, it will bo 
screened, and will form a valuable heap of 
compost, suitable for top-dressing, etc. 

January 15th. —We have not yet pruned tho 
Peaches on the walls, but these will have at¬ 
tention shortly. All the young wood has 
been taken from the wall ready, and, when 
pruned, the wood will he washed with a soft 
sponge, and the trees trained again. Morello 
Cherries will be left a little longer, as they 
are on a north wall, and tho buds are dor¬ 
mant. Every spare moment is devoted to 
deepening the soil which is still vacant. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Ilolborn, London, li.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immaliately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
weelt by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLO WEBB. 

Plants for greenhouse (Begonia ).—For such a 
house you have a wide choice, including Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, Canuus, Campanula iso- 
phylla, Crassula coccjnea, Impatiens of sorts, with 
Lilium speciosum in variety. Salvias, pud Chrysan¬ 
themums for the autumn and winter. Then you have 
Eupatoriums, Primulas (Chinese), and Cyclamens, etc. 
You must be very careful not to overcrowd; far 
better grow a few things and do them well than 
attempt too much, which will certainly end in 
failure. None of the above are difficult to grow, and 
all may be had from dealers in greenhouse plants. 

Cineraria leaves curling ( Woodlawn ). — 
Although there are some kinds of Cinerarias the 
leaves of which curl somewhat naturally, yet it is 
most probable that in this case they do so from 
some other cause. Are they kept too dry at the 
root? Turn one that is much affected with “ curl “ 
out of its pot, and see if dry in the first place. Per¬ 
haps the atmosphere of the house is too close, warm, 
and dry? We certainly think that one of either of 
these things must affect the plants, and if this is so 
you can easily alter them, and either give the plants 
more water at the roots, if needed, or keep the 
atmosphere of the house less dry and warm. 

Hardy perennials for London garden 
(C. M. There is no need to fear failure in the 

locality to which you refer, and it might be an en¬ 
couragement to know that for thirty or forty years 
one of the largest hardy-plant nurseries near London 
was situated in the same district. More than this, the 
difficulty in such a case is overcome by a good start, 
and we do not recommend you to plant just at once. 
If you trench the ground and thoroughly manure it, 
the soil would be in better condition for planting 
early in March. You have omitted to give the width 
or the length of the borders, and the former is well 
nigh essential before a proper selection can be made, 
otherwise the plants we may select would be un¬ 
suitable. Please send the width of borders, and we 
will give a list of plants. Such good garden Roses as 
La France, Caroline Tcstout, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Gustave Regis, and others would do quite 
well, and these could be planted now or in about six 
weeks’ time. 

Pentas carnea (J. M. B .).—This useful old free- 
flowering stove evergreen shrub is not grown nearly 
so extensively as it might be. Its culture is of the 
easiest description, and it grows and flowers most 
freely when given an ordinary stove temperature. 
Dwarf plants are exceedingly useful for filling vases 
in rooms during the winter months, and they do not 
suffer in the same way as many other things when 
subjected to the unnatural conditions that surround 
them in drawing or sitting-rooms. The trusses of 
flowers when cut with a good length of stem asso¬ 
ciate well with other cut blooms, and they are very 
effective when used alone. They also possess the 
good feature of lasting in good condition for quite a 
week if the water is kept changed. Cuttings made 
of the young growths strike freely in a sandy com¬ 
post, placed under a bell-glass or in a propagating 
frame. When well rooted they should be potted off 
into suitable sized pots and shifted on again ns soon 
ns they have made plenty of roots. The size of pot 
for the last shift will depend on the purpose the 

f dants are required for. As a rule, 8-inch pots are 
arge enough for growing plants In to furnish cut 
blooms, and 6-inch or 7-inch for plants Intended for 
house decoration. A compost consisting of three 
parts loam, one part leaf-mould, and a liberal addi¬ 
tion of silver-sand suits their requirements and pro¬ 
motes a short-jointed growth. Frequent stopping of 
the young growths is necessary until good bushy 
plants are formed, after which they may be allowed 
to flow'er. When commencing to bloom, weak guano- 
water is beneficial, as it not only leads to finer 
trusses of flowers being produced, but it also assists 
the plants to break back more speedily, with a re¬ 
sulting fresh crop of blooms. For furnishing plants 
for winter blooming the cuttings should be struck 


about the end of May, and grown on afterwards 
without a check, keeping all flowers suppressed in 
the meantime. To have the plants dwarf and stocky 
they should he kept close up to the light, and a light 
shade during sunny weather is necessary. 

Liming Bose soil (II. E. T.).— W'e have no doubt 
your soil would benefit considerably from an applica¬ 
tion of lime, and this is a good time to apply it. 
The best form to apply lime is that known as 
“slaked.” It is then in a fine powder, and can be 
more evenly distributed than when in lumps. About 
6 ounces or 8 ounces per square yard of surface would 
be a safe dressing. You would i»c able to obtain this 
from any local builder, and the usual price is about 
2s. Gd. per bushel. If you can obtain chalk more 
easily in your district, this could be applied at the 
rate of 2 It), to 3 lb. per square yard of surface. It 
should he broken up into fairly small lumps and well 
incorporated with the surface soil. 

Worms on lawn (C .).—The meet effective, yet 
otherwise harmless, destroyer of worms on a lawn is 
either strong soot or lime-water. In both cases the 
solid ingredient should be fresh, and the solution 
applied as soon as ready by the aid of a large water- 
pot at night. When the worms are near the sur¬ 
face, use at the rate of a pound of soot or slacked 
lime to a gallon of water. A large tub or cistern is 
needed. I’lace the soot into a bag made of coarse 
canvas, and let it well soak, keeping it mixed occa¬ 
sionally. The lime is best fresh in lumps, gently 
pulverised with a little water first until quite 
pow'dered, then saturated and well stirred, then 
allowed to settle. 

Cyclamens unsatisfactory (7\V—Your Cycla¬ 
mens are attacked by the grubs of the black Vinp- 
weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), a common and most 
destructive pest to these plants, and one for which 
there is no remedy known except picking them out 
from the roots of the plants. The only practical 
means of prevention is to kill the parent weevils, 
which feed on the leaves of various plants. They 
are particularly fond of the foliage of Vines and 
Ferns. As they only feed at night they should be 
searched for after dark with the aid of a lantern. 
A white sheet should be spread under the plant so 
that the inserts may be easily noticed if they fall off 
as .soon a6 they see the light, as they often do. They 
hide so cunningly during the day that it is almost 
impossible to find them. They may be caught by 
tying small bundles of Mors, hay. or straw on to the 
stems of the plants they are feeding on, as they will 
hide in such places during the day. The beetles are 
about i-inch long, and of a very dark brown or black 
colour. 

Increasing Azaleas ( Novice , Middlesex ).—A com¬ 
mon method is grafting, but that is an operation re¬ 
quiring several appliances and practical skill. They 
can also be increased by cuttings, which should be 
formed of the young growing shoots taken in the 
spring, soon after they have lost their succulent 
character. A length of 3 inches to 4 inches is very 
suitable for the cuttings, which should have the 
bottom leaves removed, and be then inserted into 
w’ell-drained pots filled with a mixture of peat and 
sand, the whole being passed through a sieve with a 
4-inch mesh. The cuttings must be inserted very 
firmly into the soil, then watered thoroughly, and 
covered with a bell-glass. Stood in the warmest part 
of the greenhouse, they will root in about three 
months, when they may be potted off singly. A fair 
amount of care is necessary to ensure success in pro¬ 
pagating Azaleas in this way. Of course, the cut¬ 
tings must be well shaded in all stages. 

Growing Violets (M. Seth Smith ).—Runners 
should be put in every year, April being the best 
month for doing this. In the case of very light soil, 
which always suffers if the summer is very dry. a 
little shade is beneficial. On holding soils Violets 
are just ns well, if not better, planted in the open. 
This applies to double or single Violets intended for 
frames or outdoor culture only. Ground for Violets 
must he of good quality, and be well prepared by 
trenching or deep digging, with plenty of manure 
added, and. if possible, some leaf-mould. The single 
varieties, on account of their stronger growth, re¬ 
quire more room than do the double forms. Single 
varieties of the modern kinds, such as the Princess 
of Wales, flower freely on the runners which issue 
from the parent plant, and for this reason such 
runners may be left. The double varieties, on the 
contrary, must have the runners removed, so as to 
strengthen the crowns which give the finest hlooms. 
By the end of October the plants will have com¬ 
pleted their growth, and can then, when required, 
be put into their winter quarters. The frame should 
be in a sunny position, preferably facing south, the 
soil should be rather light, and the plants, when 
placed therein, should come to within 6 inches of the 
glass. Give a good watering to settle the earth 
round the roots, and little or no more water will 
be required until March, or even later. In frosty 
weather the glass should be covered with mats or 
straw, but except, in a time of sharp frost air must 
be left on at night. It is only free ventilation that 
will keep down damp, and the plants should be 
looked over occasionally and decaying leaves removed. 
If any symptoms of mildew appear, dust the under¬ 
sides of tiie leaves w ith sulphur. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing the Mistletoe (M. 0. W.).— There 
is no difficulty whatever about this. Place the seeds 
on clean, smooth bark In April or May, and cover 
with a thickness of muslin or gauze to keep away the 
birds. Many put the seeds on at Christmas before 
they are sufficiently ripc. Never cut slits in the bark 
into which to insert the seeds; simply apply them to 
the underside of the clean bark. You will see no 
signs of growth until after the seed has fallen away, 
hut if you examine the place then, you will find that 
the bark js swelling beneath the spot whereon the 
seed was placed, and the second year the young 
leaves and shoots appear. 

Raising Aucub&s from seed (K. M. H.).— 
When Aucnba-berries are quite red, with the pulpy 
portion 6oft to the touch, they are ripe, but at the j 
came time it is a pity to gather them while still 


frc*h and bright, hence they are usually left till 
they become dull and show signs of shrivelling, in 
which stage some of them will in all probability drop. 
Before sowing, remove the pulpy portion, which can 
readily be done with the finger and thumb. Larg.e 
quantities may be sown out-of-doors, but in the ca.se 
of a limited number it is far more convenient toi6ow 
them in some pans or shallow boxes. These should 
he about 4 inches deep, and in the bottom an inch 
of broken crocks or some other material mu-jt bft 
placed for drainage. Then till to within an inch of 
the rim with ordinary potting compost, such pa two 
parts of loam to one part leaf-mould, and ,» little 
sand. This having been pressed moderately jlrm and 
made level, the seed should be sown thereon and 
covered with about $ inch of soil. Ttmn sVand in an 
ordinary garden frame, and water when necessary. 
This is all the attention needed till the young plants 
make their appearance, when they may be either 
potted into small pots, or planted out-of-doors in a 
sheltered spot. If you have no frame convenient for 
the purpose, stand the pans or boxes where they are 
sheltered from cutting winds and from full exposure 
to the sun. 

FRUIT. 

Covering fruit-tree* with wire-netting 

(\orthtrood). —W'e should use 1-inch mesh wire-net¬ 
ting. We are, however, very doubtful about the 
wisdom of keeping birds out of a fruit garden. W'e 
have seen it tried, and it. did not pay, as the trees 
became so infp-ted with insects that it was thought 
better to let the birds have a share of the produce 
for the help given in keeping down insects, yt^'o ward 
off the birds soak overnight 4 ozs. of Quassia-chips in 
2 gallons of boiling water. 8train it off, then add 
1 lb. of soft-soap dissolved in a gallon of water, 
making 4 gallons in all. W r ith this mixture syringe 
the Gooseberry-bushes, and at once dust them heavily 
with soot and lime in mixture. That treatment 
should prevent the birds eating the buds. 

Liquid-manure for fruit-trees during the 
winter ((>’. B. /).).—Very few persons realise the 
benefit that fruit-trees derive from having their roots 
thoroughly 6oaked during the winter with liquid- 
mannrp. too much of which is allowed to run to 
waste from the cow-house or stable. In applying 
such liquid-manure, too much attention Is paid to the 
soil in the immediate vicinity of the stem, but tho 
fibrous roots, which are really the mainstay of the 
tree arc further away. In the ease of large tree* 
the best roots are at least a dozen feet away from 
the stem, and it is these that should be fed. At 
any time during the winter the stable drainage 
which you have, after being well diluted, may be 
applied to any fruit-trees you have, including Goose¬ 
berries, Red and Black Currants, and Raspberries, 
provided, of course, that the plants are not making a 
too gross growth, in which case such feeding is not 
wanted. 


SHOBT REPLIES. 

C. A. M .—By far the best plan will be to lift the 
turf, have the ground dug and properly levelled, 
then when it has become quite settled to have the 

turf relaid.- Henry R. Stone,— please read our rule* 

as to putting each query on a separate sheet, and 
note also the number of queries we reply to in any 

one week.-T. E. Senning.— The only way would be, 

procure a list from .some second-hand bookseller.- 

Gernheim .—You cannot do better than procure a 
copy of “ The English Flower Garden.” If you are 
in doubt about any garden question we shall always 

he pleased to help you.- Mix* Small.—We have 

never heard of the Cockspur Thorn being used as a 
hedge-plant, and we doubt its value for such a pur¬ 
pose. Nothing is so good as the common Quick, 
which, if well planted and strong young plants are 
used, will soon grow into a fine hedge. Holly, too, 
may be used, and makes one of the finest hedges 
one can have. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUIT8. 

Name* of plant*.—IF. M. Crowfoot.—), Gasterla 
sp.; 2, Probably a Spiraea, but we must, to be quite 
sure, see the flowers. 

Name* of fruit*.— Gillian .—Quite Impossible to 
name from the specimens you send us. The trees are 
evidently in poor condition, and require root-pruning 
and feeding, if one may judge from the cracked 

fruits.- Dendron. — Specimen insufficient.-d. 

Thorn .—Apple looks much like Chelmsford Wonder. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Miss Evelyn Hemcs, Upton-on Severn.— Pedigree 
Sweet Peas. 

J. F. W illiamson, Summer Hill, Mallow, Co. Cork.— 
High-clanx Seed Potatoes, 1910. 

Arthur S. Ritchie and Co., Belfast.— Garden Seed 
Catalogue for 1910. 

W. Sandford and Co.. Hall Green Nurseries, Bir¬ 
mingham.— Rose and Bulb Lixt. 

Wm. Lumley, Dean Nurseries, Denville, Havant.— 
Novelty Lixt of Sweet Peax. 

G. S. Evans, The Nurseries. Bexley Heath, Kent.— 
Price List of American Tree and Malmaison Carna¬ 
tions. 

Frank Lillet, Les Heches, Guernsey.— List of 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, and Hardy Bulbs for 
Spring Planting. 

Boulton and Paul, Norwich.—A List of French 
Gardening Requisites. 

W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon.— Growers' Guide 
and Descriptive Catalogue of New and Select Chrys¬ 
anthemums. 

John Peed and Son, W r est Norwood, London, S.E.— 
List of Seeds for 1910. 

Gilrkrt and Son, Dyke, Bourne, Lincoln.—Li*f of 
Reliable Sweet Peas, Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Anemones, etc. 

Jas. Backhouse and Son, Ltd., York and Leeds.— 
Surety Vegetable and Flower Seeds . 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

AMATEURS’ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, - As an amateur grower of Chrysan¬ 
themums, I waB greatly interested in the 
article by “Mum” on the above subject. I 
can quite understand the position in which 
he finds himself by not being able to visit 
the shows and see the best varieties for him¬ 
self, and there are many amateur readers 
who are in a similar position. As an artisan 
I grow the large-flowering Japanese, singles 
and decorative, for exhibition ; but I will not 
deal with the first section, but confine myself 
to the two latter types. “Mum” has set up 
a very high standard, which I hope raisers of 
new varieties will try to attain. In decora¬ 
tive whites I should recommend Money¬ 
maker, White Caprice du Printemps, and 
Nivens. Three yellows may consist of Miss 
B. Miller, a charming decorative variety 
(usually listed as a single), Freda Bedford, 
and It. F. Felton. Three pinks: Rayon- 
nante (flesh-pink, very light and graceful), 
La Triomphante, and A. J. Balfour (a good 
late-flowering pink). Bronze and shades of 
terra-cotta are well represented by Source 
d’Or, Kathleen Thompson, and Tuxedo; 
dark shades are well served by Caprice du 
Printemps (a beautiful flower of a rosy-purple 
hue), Clara Vernum (chestnut crimson), and 
Foxhunter. I have not as yet come across 
a good late crimson that I really care for, hut 
W. R. Church is the best I have had for late 
work. 

I do not claim the above to he the best 
twelve decorative varieties, but I certainly 
recommend them to all amateurs. Should 
anyone care to extend this list, he may grow 
Mrs. G. Rundle (white incurved), Nelly 
Pockett (a very chaste white), and Queen of 
the Exe (an excellent late white), also Lizzie 
Adcock (deep yellow sport from Source d’Or), 
and Market Gold (a good late-flowering 
yellow) Mrs. W. Hubert (salmon-pink), 
W. Duckliam (a good late-flowering mauve), 
and Pearl Palace (a pearl pink shaded 
incurved of good habit). I have been 
well satisfied with these varieties out of fifty 
varieties grown in order to make a selection 
for another season. I also grew some fifty 
varieties of singles during the season which 
is now drawing to a close, and I give the 
best twelve which I think will give amateurs 
every satisfaction: Bronze, White, and 
Edith Pagram, Exmouth Yellow, Metta, 
Roupell Beauty, Kitty Bourne, Pegasus, 
Crown Jewel Improved, Mrs. Marsden, Snow¬ 
storm, and Altrincham Yellow. I have not 
included Sylvia Slade, as I have not grown 
nor yet seen it, but I am trying it this season. 
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Should any of my fellow amateurs care to 
have a list of exhibition Japanese, I shall be 
pleased to comply. Amateur. 

- Your correspondent, “Mum,” Dec. 

18fch, p. 736, is somewhat fastidious, but there 
is no great difficulty in forming a collec¬ 
tion of varieties which have all the 
virtues named. One thing, however, must 
not be overlooked, and that is the cul¬ 
ture. To expect any variety to flower 
freely and well without proper attention from 
the time the cuttings are put in to the time 
of blossoming is to court disappointment. 
Items of culture are always dealt with at sea¬ 
sonable periods in the pages of Gardening 
Illustrated, and that part may be left, but 
I would like to mention just one point. 
“Mum ” requires bushy, freely-grown plants, 
that shall produce a quantity of blooms of 
good quality. From my observation, the best 
results will come from plants that have not 
been topped in any way from the time the 
cuttings are started. Each variety assumes 
its natural habit—and in this case chosen for 
excellence iu that respect—-the growth per¬ 
fects itself gradually, and without a check ; 
the blossoms come in the proper season, and 
they may be then thinned at the will of the 
cultivator. In giving a selection, the thought 
uppermost in my mind is to choose those sorts 
of nice, graceful form and of medium size, 
just what one mav admire on the plant, and 
also find striking if required for cutting. Tho 
first variety named after each colour should 
flower in October, just after the outdoor kinds 
are over, and the last should bloom up to 
Christmas. White : Le Svgne, often named 
in lists as an outdoor variety ; Moneymaker ; 
Felton’s Favourite, a rather new and beauti¬ 
ful sort; and Guy Hamilton. Pink: Perle 
Rose, mauve-pink ; Rose Poitevine ; Mme. W. 
Hubert, salmon-pink; N.C.S. Jubilee; and 
A. J. Balfour. Yellow: Mabel Douglas; 
R. F. Felton, a fine new variety; Mrs. It. 
Greenfield; True Gold and David Inga- 
mells, a new yellow, to be distributed in 
spring. Bronze : Le Pactole; Source d’Or, 
an old, hut charming, kind ; Freda Bedford ; 
and Lord Brooke, a rather tall grower. 
Crimson: Dazzler ; Pockett’s Crimson, new 
and very choice ; Cullingfordi, an old, but 
satisfactory, variety; and Violet Lady Beau¬ 
mont, rather tall.* S"moles: Mensa,* to my 
thinking, the best white; Bronze Edith 
Pagram; White Edith Pagram; and 
the type, Edith Pagram, pink; Mary 
Richardson, hronzv-salmon ; Sylvia Slade, 
crimson, with white ring ; Altrincham Yellow, 
or Kitty Bourne, for that shade ; and Kath¬ 
leen May, crimson, with distinct bronze- 
yellow disc, late. H. 8. 


The single Chrysanthemum.—" A. R. H.,” 
in his excellent letter in your issue of the 
25th ult., “lias hit the nail on the head” 
when he asks if “everything is to be sacrificed 
to the fancy of those who make Chrysanthe¬ 
mum-growing a matter of commerce,”’as there 
is no doubt that many a pure single of super¬ 


lative decorative quality has been passed 
over by the “powers that be,” because 
the flowers will not bear packing for market. 
This is a great disappointment to the private 
grower—the amateur, who grows flowers for 
the love of the thing solely—and should be 
speedily remedied. Any expert who has seen 
that exquisitely coloured Chrysanthemum 
(sport). Pride of Baslow, shown in 1908 for the 
first time, and distributed this season by one 
of the leading firms of growers, must wonder 
why such a flower never received any recog¬ 
nition at the hands of the Floral Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society. 
Can the reason be that it is considered a bad 
packer, on account of its only having a single 
row of rather long, flat florets, and, therefore, 
of no merit.?— Sandgrounder. 


PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(Reply to W. Leith). 

The chief thing to avoid in the management 
of Chrysanthemum cuttings is coddling. 
After the old plants are cut down, put them 
near the glass in a cool house, and by thin 
means generally get a plentiful supply of 
stout, hardy cuttings to start with. There 
are, however, a few kinds which usually 
give a scanty number. These are placed in 
a little warmth, and, if shoots at the base do 
not appear, the little side growths of the 
stems are used. Sucker cuttings which peep 
through the soil away from the main stem 
are undoubtedly the best, as they are not 
liable to give premature flower-hud’s in early 
spring. Cuttings from 2 inches to 4 inches 
long are taken, and put singly into small pots. 
Mix a light compost of leaf-mould and sand, 
with just a little loam. In potting the cut¬ 
tings, press firmly, and see that the bottoms 
touch the soil. Give them a good watering 
to start with, and very little more excepting 
just a light sprinkling occasionally will be 
needed till the cuttings have rooted. We do 
not like any method of striking so well as 
| cold-frame treatment. For the past year or 
two we have returned to this old plan, and, 
although tho cuttings take longer to root, 
when once rooted, they will grow away 
freely. The frames are filled with leaves, 
then a layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre for the recep¬ 
tion of the pots of cuttings, so as to keep them 
close up to the glass, so that they may get all 
the lignt available. In sunny weather they 
are lightly sprinkled in the morning, hut the 
frames are kept closed. They are covered 
with mats every night, whether there he 
danger of frost or not, and in severe weather 
a good thickness of straw is added. It is not 
advisable to give cold frame treatment to 
cuttings which have come from a heated 
atmosphere. For these and for the novelties 
nail four boards together and make a frame¬ 
work, which is covered with glass and stood 
inside a cool greenhouse. The squares of 
glass should he dried each morning, or accu¬ 
mulated moisture may cause drip and destroy 
some of the cuttings. If the leaves appear 
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limp, sprinkle them lightly, but do not keep 
the soil at all wet until roots are formed. 

When new leaves spring out, it is a sure 
sign that rooting i3 taking place, and the 
little plants should then be inured to air and 
sun gradually, or the flagging will cause a 
considerable check. Begin by placing the 
most forward in a box by themselves, where 
air can be admitted for an hour or so at first, 
then the glass may be left off, until finally 
they cari be stood on a shelf near the glass to 
assist a sturdy growth. The time for striking 
the cuttings is important. We have never 
found any advantage in putting them in 
much before the end of the year, especially 
the incurved kinds. The great thing is to 
get nice, healthy cuttings to start with, and 
which are likely to grow away freely. Plants 
propagated early—say, October—rarely start 
in early spring without showing flower-buds, 
annoying to those who grow plants for large 
blooms. Japanese varieties, which are late, 
and which are generally topped in the spring 
to cause them to bloom with others, may with 
advantage be struck early, so that a strong, 
forward, well-rooted plant may be available. 
In the case of almost all of the well-known 
kinds, there is no better time to begin 
another year’s work than early in the New 
Year. 


A CHANGE OF STOCK. 

A curious thing about most plants is that if 
we propagate young plants from our own 
roots year after year, varieties become 
weakened, and it therefore pays, particularly 
in the case of Chrysanthemums, to change 
the stock occasionally. It may, of course, 
not be advisable to change all, but only kinds 
which are thought to have been in any way 
unsatisfactory. It usually happens that we 
have friends who would gladly make an ex¬ 
change of cuttings, and both would be 
gainers. It will be easy to name a few sorts, 
well known to most growers, that now ex¬ 
hibit a tendency to deterioration, the most 
striking being the varieties F. S. Vallis and 
Mrs. W. Knox. F. S. Vallis has been noticed 
in several instances this year as losing its 
leaves during the summer in some unaccount¬ 
able way ; and, curiously, it is not the bottom 
or the top leaves, but those about the middle 
of the plants. This loss of leaves at such a 
period must be weakening, and tell on the 
subsequent blossoms. Mrs. W. Knox, again, 
will show a weakness by the leaves becoming 
small and curled. Such plants never grow 
out of this state or produce perfect flowers. . 
It is best to discard them and prevent disap¬ 
pointment. I 

A change of stock is the best remedy in 
these and other cases. I knew a grower of 
Carnations who was very much to the front 
as an exhibitor a few years back, who made a 
practice of doing this each season. Another 
good plan is to plant each variety of 
Chrysanthemum in the open ground every 
year, and then take them up in autumn, espe¬ 
cially for propagnting, because feeding the 

E lants with fertilisers when in pots to obtain 
ig blooms has a lot to do with unhealthy 
cuttings. Fortunately, rust, which a short 
time back was so troublesome, has practically 
left us—at least, I sec but little of it where- 
ever I go; and there is no great difficulty in 
dealing with any other disease to which the 
Chrysanthemum is subject. H. S. 

SPECIMEN-TRAINED CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

The day of the trained plant has gone. 
Thirty years or so ago rigidly staked and 
formally trained plants were common. 
Beauty, of course, was not studied, merit 
depending on the number of blooms and 
space occupied. It was not unusual for 
individual plants to have a breadth of 
6 feet, and a forest of stakes supporting over 
200 blooms. I can well remember the pride 
of the grower when, having grown his 
plants to such huge proportions, door space 
had to be measured before actual staking 
W’as engaged upon, lest when completed it 
was found they would not pass the portals 
of the structure accommodating them. 
They were, it must be admitted, triumphs 
of cultural skill, and not less of the art of 
gaining. At the pr^sgjit time such plants 
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j are practically unknown. Many, no doubt, 

! will say they are not wanted, and I quite 
j agree. At some of our autumn shows are 
| seen plants not so formally trained. At 
I the late Weston-super-Mare show I saw 
' some remarkably well-developed plants of 
popular kinds. " Staked, of course, they 
must be, but the severe contortion of by- ! 
gone days was absent, and instead as much 
grace and freedom as such treatment allows 
were evident. One of these specimens 
carried at least a hundred blooms. The j 
varieties F. S. Vallis and Mrs. Vallis j 
seemed to be favourites for this mode of | 
training. I can remember when such old 1 
and almost forgotten names as Fair Maid : 
of Guernsey, Peter the Great, Guernsey ! 
Nugget, etc., were in high repute, and in ! 
those days they took their places as cut 
blooms as well as in plant contests. ! 
Though competition may not have been ex- j 
tensive—the very nature of the exhibit; 
would tend to limit numbers—there was no j 
question about the zeal of the few growers, j 
or the enthusiasm of the public. Repeated ! 
exchanges of visits were paid by the few j 
engaged in this plant production, and any j 
hints or new discoveries in cultural prac¬ 
tices were jealously guarded. 

West Wilts. 

JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Selection of Twenty-four Varieties for 
Exhibition. 

j Opinions differ as to what are the best 
twenty-four Japanese Chrysanthemums for 
! exhibition. I am satisfied, however, that the 
varieties mentioned in the subjoined list can 
; be relied upon to give a good account ol 
themselves when the exhibition peiiod again 
I conies round. Those readers who are in 
[ doubt as to what sorts they will grow for 
I next season’s display may, therefore, rely 
1 upon the list of varieties given below, as it 
j represents sort3 that have already placed 
| growers in the leading positions in close and | 
! severe competition. 

I F. S. Vallis. —This beautiful reflexed j 
) Japanese is a consistent sort, and a plant ol J 
fairly easy culture ; colour, pale yellow. Stop 
plants end of March for second crown buds, 
or third week in May for first crown buds. 

J. II. Silsbury. —Although some growers 
regard this as “thin,” exhibitors still hold 
the large blooms, of drooping form, in high 
esteem; colour, light but bright crimson, 
with golden reverse. Stop late March, and 
select second crown buds. 

Mrs. A. T. Miller is still one of the 
largest and most chaste white Japanese, of 
loose, incurved form. The plant is of fairly 
easy culture, and, if stopped at end of March 
and second crown buds retained, the result is 
quite satisfactory. A third week in May 
pinching and first crown buds also do well. 

E. J. Brooks. —The beautiful deep plum- 
colour of this handsome flower makes it one 
of the most valuable on a representative stand 
of blooms for exhibition. It is of Japanese 
incurved form. Plants stopped in the earliest 
days of April and second crown buds re¬ 
tained, invariably give a good account of 
themselves. 

Bessie Godfrey.— Although this variety 
has had a long and very successful run of 
culture, the blooms are quite as popular as 
ever. The colour is canary-yellow. Stop 
plants last week in March, and retain second 
crown buds. 

Master David. —This is, without doubt, 
the best of the richly-coloured novelties of 
last year’s introduction Most of the leading 
growers have scored with their blooms. It is 
a large flower, of good quality and pleasing 
form; colour, richest crimson. Plants 
stopped during third week in May should 
have first crown buds retained. 

Mrs. Georoe Mileham. —This is another 
superb Japanese variety that has stood the 
test of time remarkably well. It is of the 
easiest culture, and a flower of the most 
pleasing description ; colour, beautiful rosv- 
mauve. First crown buds from a natural 
break should be retained. Should the plants 
fail to “break” by May 21st, pinch them at 
once. 

Mrs. Norman Davis.—A nother chaste 
white Japanese reflexed flower, of superb 


form, reliable, and of easy culture. Stop 
plants during first week in April, and retain 
second crown buds. 

Lady Talbot.— Although this variety was 
not seen so often in good form last season as 
many growers were reasonably led to expect, 
this is not in any way derogatory to it. It is 
very large, graceful, and of drooping form ; 
colour, pale primrose. Stop plants last week 
in March, and retain second crown buds. 

Reginald Vallis.- -For its light rosv- 
amaranth colour, and for its large size and 
good, drooping form, I have included this 
variety in the present selection. Pinch the 
plants not later than the last week in March, 
and retain second crown buds. 

Mme. G. Rivol.— Although this is not one 
of the very largest flowers, it is one of splen¬ 
did quality when well done. The bloom is of 
Japanese incurved form, and the colour is 
pale yellow, shaded old-rose. Stop the plants 
should thev fail to break naturally by the 
second week in May. This is a sport from 
Mme. Paola Radaelli. 

Leslie Morrison.— Another beautiful, 
richly-coloured Japanese, that is little known. 
It is a large, reflexed flower, having broad 
florets, of splendid substance; colour, rich 
rosy-crimson. Stop plants at end of March, 
and retain second crown buds. 

Algernon Davis.- This is less easy of cul¬ 
ture than most others, hut when the blooms 
are done well, they are invaluable on the 
show-board. The colour is rich yellow, some¬ 
times tinted bronze. Stop plants third week 
in March, and retain second crown buds ; also 
stop other plants second week in May, and 
retain first crown buds. 

Mrs. G. F. Coster. —Good flowers of this 
variety have been shown, and, as they are of 
superb quality when properly finished, 
growers should not hesitate to test, their cul¬ 
tural skill with a few plants. It is a large 
flow er, with broad reflexing florets ; colour, 
apricot, shaded orange. Stop plants last 
week in March, and retain second crown buds. 
Plants stopped third week in May, and first 
crown buds retained, also do well. 

Hon. Mrs. Lopes.- This is one of the most 
beautiful Japanese blooms of drooping form. 
The flowers are very large and refined; 

! colour, rich golden-yellow. The buds must 
I he retained at just the right period, otherwise 
j I,ho result is not satisfactory. First crown 
I buds are better, and to retain these at the 
j proper time, stop the plants at end of second 
| week in May. 

Frank Payne.— A refined and beautiful 
; flower, of great breadth and of drooping 
form ; colour, blush, shaded mauve. Plants 
pinched during third week in May should 
develop first crow n buds in excellent time to 
be retained successfully. 

Beecham Keeling.— When the buds of this 
' variety are retained in good time, large and 
attractive blooms of amber-shaded cinnamon- 
red colour are developed. Pinch the plants 
about May 21st, and retain first crown buds. 

Purity.— A noble flower, having long, curl¬ 
ing florets of great length. It is pure white, 
and is a plant of easy culture. Stop the 
plants at end of March, and retain second 
crown buds. 

Gladys Blackburn. A large and hand¬ 
some flower, that reminds one of the once- 
popular Mme. Carnot in build. In this in¬ 
stance the colour is buff.' Blooms of this 
variety were well shown at the Crystal Palace 
last November. Stop plants first week in 
April, and retain second crown buds. 

Pockett’s Crimson.— This is a large 
flower, borne on plants having a splendid 
dwarf habit. The bloom is of reflexing form, 
and the colour is deep crimson. Plants 
stopped at end of March give good blooms 
from a second crown bud selection. I prefer 
first crown buds from plants stopped during 
third week in May. 

Wm. Gee. —This beautiful pink variety was 
shown in good form in November last at the 
Crystal Palace. Blooms of this colour are 
badly needed in a representative display. 
Stop plants last week in March, and retain 
second crown buds. 

i Mrs. Charles Penford.— For some unex¬ 
plained reason, this flower, which has very 
long florets, that build up a bloom of drooping 
form, has not received the notice it deserves. 
The colour may be described as soft yellow, 
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shaded crimson-bronze. It is a plant of easy 
culture. Stop plants at end of March, anti 
retain second crown buds, or stop plants 
third week in May and retain first crown 
buds. 

Sir Frank Crisp.— Another English- 
raised seedling of good quality ; colour, red¬ 
dish-chestnut, with buff reverse. Plants 
stopped at end of March, and second crown 
buds retained, give excellent results. 

Mrs. W. Iggulden.— This is a very hand¬ 
some exhibition flower, that will be seen in 
winning stands quite freely another season. 
The colour may be described as a beautiful 
clear yellow, that stands out well. Stop 
plants during third week in May, and retain 
first crown buds. Blooms were exhibited in 
the leading exhibit in the vase class at the 
Crystal Palace in November last. E. G. 


More than one has fancied ho has a real 
gem in a buff-yellow Lady Talbot. This 
would indeed be welcome, but I am afraid it 
is only tho bud selection I have named. On 
early ones the colour is a light straw-yellow ; 
on u late one the buff shade appears. 1 had 
ray doubts about Mrs. A. M. Falkner, be¬ 
cause the parent is a high-coloured variety ; 
still, it is a white, which opens slightly 
tinted, but fades as the bloom develops. 
Sports are valuable according to the merits 
of the parent sort. It is not wise being in 
a great hurry to buy a new variety originated 
from a sport. Let it become fixed first. 
Some readers will remember the white Mrs. 
Barkley, which reverted to tho type. A 
white sport from that once-popular variety 
has lately been obtained which is fixed, but 
is now practically useless—at least, as a show 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

H.-EM A NTH U S KATHERINJE. 

The illustration gives an excellent idea of 
this noble species when well grown. In habit 
it is one of the most luxuriant of all the 
twenty or thirty species of Heemanthus 
now known from tho Cape and elsewhere on 
the continent of Africa. Even if it never 
flowered, this species would be worth a place 
in our gardens for its foliage alone. Its 
leaves are strap shaped, each about 3 feet in 
length, and of a bright pale green colour 
apple-green, as it is usually called -and the 
venation is more strongly marked than is 
usual in II. multiflorus, 11. cinnabarinus, and 
other allied kinds. This plant is best grown 
in a warm plant-stove, and liberally treated 


Hiomanthu* KathcrimB. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum sports.— The habit of the 
Chrysanthemum to produce new varieties by 
branches sporting shades of colour other 
than the parent is pretty well known. In some 
soasons the habit is more pronounced than 
in others. This year, for example, I have 
heard of very few, and seen but one. That 
one is a yellow from the pink Japanese 
flower, Edith Jameson. But I daresay when 
the specialists’ catalogues come to hand 
others will be noted about the country. 
Last year two really good varieties were ob¬ 
tained by “sports”—namely, Miss Annie 
Nicoll, a white, from the above-named pink, 
and again a white from Walter Jinks, named 
Mrs. A. M. Falkner. In not a few cases, 
however, a grower thinks a new sort has 
been produced when in reality it is only a 
variation in colour through the bud being 
secured early or late, as the case may be. 


kind. It may, however, prove useful for the 
growth of late white flowers, ns the type is I 
valued for late pink ones.— H. S. 


Coarse Grasses In lawn (J. Monk).—We should 
advise you to fork out all these coarse patches, pick¬ 
ing out all the stoloniferous or running roots, adding 
some fresh soil and sowing over the bare places some 
good Grass-seed Place sonic branches over it to keep 
otf the birds. These coarse Grasses and weeds often 
come because the seeds used in making a lawn arc 
obtained from a hay loft. You could abo cut the 
coarse weeds hard down with a scythe just before 
using the mowing machine. If you do this you will 
find that the mowing machine will keep them down, 
and in time they will, we think, disappear. 


The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. ’—Sew Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Soo, 15s.; post free, 15$. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in S vole., half vellum, t/,s. net. Of 
all booksellers. 
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during its growing season, being afterwards 
rested quite cool in an airy Peach-house or 
vinery. The specimen illustrated, as mnv bo 
seen, bears nine fine spikes, each being about 
9 inches in diameter, and of a blowing 
orange-scarlet or red-hot-iron sort of colour, 
with its anthers tipped with gold, ns is usual 
in this genus. As thus grown and flowered, 
it is not at all easy to convey any adequate 
idea of the stately beauty of this species, 
which is undoubtedly one of the showiest of 
its race. 

Heliotropes In winter.— It is surprising 
how seldom Heliotropes are employed for sup¬ 
plying cut blooms during the early winter 
months. There is nothing nicer in the way 
of flowers than a bunch of Heliotrope, and 
one seems to appreciate its fragrance more 
in winter than at any other time. I remem¬ 
ber once at bedding-out time, a number of 
plants being left over, and, instead of throw- 
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ing them away, I potted them on, stopping 
them until the end of August. They made 
capital little bushes, well established in 6-inch 
pots, and up to Christmas they gave me a 
good supply of cut bloom. I stood them all 
together in a light span-house, no more heat 
being given than was necessary to keep out 
frost. They should, of course, be grown in 
the full sun, and when the pots are filled with 
roots, get frequent doses of weak liquid- 
manure. Plenty of water is indispensable, 
or the foliage will suffer, and much of it will 
drop later on.—J. 

GARDENIAS. 

Although early spring and summer are the 
flowering periods, it is possible to have a few 
blooms throughout the year by inserting a 
score or so of cuttings—say, quarterly—and 
growing on two, or even three-year-old plants. 
To do them well, a small house needs to be 
set apart for them—in fact, two divisions are 
better, as, wben growth is well advanced, it 
is advisable to give part of the stock a rest 
for six or eight weeks. Very little water at 
the root and none overhead should be the 
rule then, and, when introduced into a tem¬ 
perature of 65 degs. or so, the flowers soon 
appear when plenty of atmospheric moisture 
is applied. I have wintered large plants in 
a night temperature of 43 degs. with safety, 
and towards early March they have been 
smothered with flowers, and continued bloom¬ 
ing well into July. Naturally, young plants 
must be frequently pinched to form bushy 
specimens, and all flow’ers removed. Nice 
specimens in 7-inch pots can be had in flower 
under a year. Mealv-bug and scale are the 
two enemies to the Gardenia, and persistent 
attack is necessary to eradicate them. 
Paraffin emulsion is as good a3 anything for 
the mealy-bug, using «;he syringe with force. 
A sponge* and a small brush are also useful, to 
thoroughly rid the plants of this insect, espe¬ 
cially in the points of the young growth. 
Grown thus, I have not been without a few 
blooms each week since last February, and 
this in a mixed plant-house. During winter 
the plants expected to supply flowers must be 
given all the light possible, and a sprinkling 
of some artificial manure weekly. Rather 
more care is necessary in applying water at 
the root than during early summer. Keep 
the plants syringed overhead once or twice 
daily, according to the weather. M. 


THE TREATMENT OF FROZEN 
PLANTS. 

In the case of tender plants wintered in the 
greenhouse they may, perhaps, from some 
defect in the heating apparatus or from some 
other cause be subjected to so low a 
temperature as to become absolutely frozen. 
In this case the tendency among the un¬ 
initiated is to rush up the temperature of 
the structure as quickly as possible. This is 
in practice the very worst thing to do, as 
such violent reaction causes many of the 
cells to burst, death or very severe injury 
to the plant following. The treatment re¬ 
quired is that analogous to frost-bite in a 
human being, where circulation must be 
gradually restored. Throughout the dormant 
season it is a great advantage to keep tender 
plants that may possibly bo liable to be 
frosted as dry at the roots as possible con¬ 
sistent with safety, as they are less liable to 
injury. Should the temperature of the 
greenhouse fall so "low that its occupants are 
frozen, the first thing to do, provided it is 
furnished with blinds, .is to let them all 
down, and failing these, the glass must be 
covered with whatever is available. Above 
all, the sun must on no account have access 
to the plants when they are frozen. Unless 
the frost increases in intensity the structure 
may then be left to itself after having given 
the plants a thorough syringing with cold 
water. This will draw the frost out of the 
stems in such a gradual manner that the 
cells do not burst. Should the frost be one 
of those sudden snaps followed immediately 
by milder weather the plants may be allowed 
to remain covered up and without artificial 
heat for several days. In the event, however, 
of continuous frost the pipes may be slightly 
warmed to prevent the frost increasing in 
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severity within the structure. Plants in cold- 
frames may often be kept quite dark for a 
long time without injury, even if they are 
frozen hard, provided always that they are 
allowed to thaw very gradually. With the 
return to mild weather after a sharp frost I 
have often left the plants for a week before 
fully uncovering them, and this treatment 
has yielded the best results. A good plan is 
to tilt the lights slightly a few days before 
the covering is removed, so that the plants 
are gradually innured to the outdoor atmos¬ 
phere. 

In the dwelling-house, plants left in 
windows are sometimes frozen, and if so the 
best plan, if possible, is to take them to the 
cellar and allow them to slowly thaw in the 
darkness. A little forethought will, how¬ 
ever, save the risk, as if the window plants 
are, during severe weather, removed to the 
centre of the room they will in a general way 
be quite safe. X. 

SEEDS FROM TRINIDAD. 

I have received from a friend in Trinidad, West 
Indies, some seeds of the following tropical plants 
(as named by him), and would be much obliged if 
you would give me some information as to sowing 
and culture of them, as 1 cannot get hold of any 
book which treats of the cultivation of tropical 
plants under glass in England:—1, Chrysalidocarpus 
lutescens (Palm); 2, Erythrina corallodendron (Coral- 
bean); ;i. Velvet Bean (sp.); 4, Funtuiuia elasticu.— 
J. H. E. 

[Of the plants concerning which you in¬ 
quire, Chrysalidocarpus lutescens is a well- 
known Palm, more generally met with under 
the name of Areca lutescens. It has pretty 
pinnate leaves, somewhat after the manner of 
a Kentia, but more slender, while the leaf¬ 
stalks have a decided yellowish tinge, hence 
the specific name of lutescens. At one time 
it was extensively grown as a market Palm 
(and is still to a certain extent), but, being 
more delicate in constitution than Kentia 
Belmoreana and K. Forsteriana, they have 
to a great extent taken its place. Erythrina 
corallodendron, the Coral Bean or Coral 
Tree, is a member of a fairly extensive genus, 
belonging to the order Leguminosm. By far 
the best known of the Erytlirina3 is E. erista- 
galli, which forms a thickened rootstock, from 
whence are pushed up annual shoots to a 
height of 5 feet to 6 feet or more. These 
shoots are clothed with trifoliate leaves, and 
terminated by a raceme of large Pea-shaped, 
deep scarlet flowers. This is often planted 
out in parks and gardens during the summer. 
In Hyde Park it yearly forms a striking 
feature. Erythrina corallodendron is more 
of a w r oody nature than the other, but the 
flowers are a good deal in the same way. The 
Velvet Bean we are quite unable to trace, 
but the same treatment as the others need 
would, no doubt, suit it. Funturaia elastica 
is the Silk Rubber Tree of Lagos, which is 
one of the most important sources of West 
African Rubber. All of the above require 
the same treatment. 

The seeds may be sown in a compost made 
up principally of loam, lightened by some peat 
or leaf-mould and sand. The pots or pans 
prepared for their reception must be quite 
clean and effectually drained with broken 
crocks. The seeds must be covered at such a 
depth that there is about their own thickness 
of soil above the top of the seed. Then, if 
possible, the pots or pans should be plunged 
in a bottom-heat of about 75 degs. to 80 degs., 
the temperature of the structure being main¬ 
tained at what is usually termed stove heat— 
that is to say, a minimum by night of 60 degs., 
rising considerably during the day. When 
the seeds germinate, the young plants may 
be potted separately, using the same kinds of 
compost as that in which they were sown. 
They require a moderate amount of water at 
the roots, a stove temperature, and atmos¬ 
pheric moisture. During the summer, shade 
from bright sunshine is essential.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pentas carnea. —The blooms of this plant 
are by no means brightly coloured, yet it i6 
an extremely useful subject where a supply of 
flowers has to be maintained throughout the 
winter months, as a fewr healthy bushes may 
(provided suitable treatment is accorded 
them) be relied on to furnish a regular supply 


for months together. It is of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, for cuttings strike readily enough at 
any time during the growing season, when 
all that is then required is to shift them on 
into some fairly light soil. To encourage a 
bushy growth they should be pinched two or 
three times during the summer, when if a 
suitable position in the stove be assigned 
them, they will be studded with bloom by 
winter. When the clusters of flowers are 
cut, no more of the stem should be removed 
than is absolutely necessary, as other shoots 
that flower directly are at once pushed out. 
There is another Pentas—viz., P. kermesina, 
the blooms of which are a good deal richer 
than those of P. carnea, and on that account 
it forms a useful companion to it, but the 
habit of the plant is less robust. P. carnea 
I have raised from seed, but as cuttings 
strike so easily, such a mode of propagation 
is not generally needed, especially as seed¬ 
lings are usually less free blooming in a 
young state than plants raised from cuttings. 


Worms In pot8. —Worms are often trouble¬ 
some, especially in the case of plants which 
have been standing out in the open air, with¬ 
out due care having boon taken to prevent 
worms entering through the outlet at the 
bottom. No plant can be kept in health long 
with a worm in the pot, for it speedily blocks 
up the drainage, and the plant turns sickly, 
and, if not relieved, dies. Worms are very 
sensitive to concussion. Very often a sharp 
rap on the side of the pot will cause them to 
come to the top, but if they cannot be induced 
to come out by any other means, if the plant 
is turned out of the pot, and a long, thin 
piece of wire (a knitting-needle will do) is 
thrust through the ball in two or more direc¬ 
tions, the worms generally come out. Where 
many plants are infested with worms, a more 
expeditious remedy should be adopted, and 
there is nothing better than lime-water, which 
may be made as follows : Place 6 lb. of fresh 
lime in a barrel of water (36 gallons) ; allow 
it to settle and clarify, then give the plants 
a good soaking, and gather up the worms as 
they crawl out. If used in a clear state, 
water will only carry a certain amount of 
lime, so there is uo danger of using it too 
strong.—E. 

Forcing-house. In many gardens, where 
the number of warm-houses is limited, things 
get mixed from necessity, and from a laud¬ 
able desire to produce as much as possible 
from a limited space. I have seen Cucum¬ 
bers, French Beans, Vines in pots, and Straw¬ 
berries all coming on together in one house. 
Of course, the gardener’s eye is very seldom 
absent from them. Not only is this done, but 
flowers are forced, Fern-spores are raised, 
and cuttings of various things rooted in the 
same house. It is better, of course, when a 
house, if only a small one, can be given up 
to each family, but this cannot always be 
done. A night temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. will meet all forcing requirements for 
mixed plants, but everything depends upon 
the one who is in charge, and he cannot be 
improvised. 


The Horticultural and Botanical 

S0CletlC8.— There is some talk of these bodies 
uniting, and a very good thing it w r ould be if 
it came about. But we despair of committees 
managing gardens. The Botanic Garden is, 
perhaps, the best place in London, or in Bri¬ 
tain, to hold summer and fine-weather shows 
in, but its pretensions to be a botanic garden 
are nonsense ; there is no use in talking about 
a little, paltry botanic garden in London with 
Kew near us. What should be done is, 
abolish that useless botanical department, 
and plant it with trees and shrubs that would 
grow in London. The two societies joined 
together would do much better work, and 
the name should be altered from Royal 
Botanic Garden to Roval London Garden. 
With these changes, the garden w ould have a 
meaning for all of us, and it could be so laid 
out and planted as to be a fine example of 
what might be grown in London gardens. 
The Royal Horticultural Society haa now 
no garden in town, and, good as its hall is, 
it is not sufficient; and it seems that the two 
societies, by putting their resources together, 
might do excellent work for gardening. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CLIMBING MONKSHOOD. 
(Aconitum Hemsleyanum). 

The advent of a climbing or twining species 
of Acouite is alone a matter of sufficient 
interest, quite apart from any merit pos¬ 
sessed by the plant itself. At the present 
time the plant is somewhat of a novelty, 
having flowered for the first time in 1905 in 
the Coombe Wood nurseries of the Messrs. 
Veitch, by whom, through their collector, 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, the plant was introduced 
from Central China. The plant, so far as 
we have seen it, attains to 8 feet or 10 feet 
in height, the thin, wiry, and twining stems 
freely furnished with the characteristic lobed 
leaves of the Monkshood, if less substantial- 
looking than some of the more vigorous- 
growing of the herbaceous section of these 
plants. The plant is best suited for rambling 
at will over a group of rustic poles or a 


plants of the above last spring, and at pre- 
i sent they are all right. Mr. W. Fitzherbert 
says he knows of seedlings in Cornwall, from 
plants which flowered there, and also that 
pieces taken from these flowering specimens 
I have made growth without flowering at pre¬ 
sent. I hope these notes will interest some of 
your readers as much as they do me.—E. 
Charles Buxton. 


THE ALGERIAN IRIS 
(Iris stylosa). 

There are few more charming flowers than 
this Algerian Iris, sometimes styled I. ungui- 
cularis. In the south-west it usually com¬ 
mences to flower in the last week of October, 
and continues its display until the close of 
April, though its blossoms are not produced 
during severe frosts. It succeeds best in 
light, porous compost, on a sloping or raised 
bed, perfect drainage being essential to its 
attaining its fullest state of perfection. When 


established in the fresh soil, and should bloom 
in the following winter. Autumnal trans¬ 
plantation, on the other hand, admits of no 
possibility of flower-bearing the first winter. 
Only in the case of spring-planted tubers is 
watering necessary, the autumn-planted ones 
being kept sufficiently damp by the winter 
rains, though, even were this not the case, 
dryness at that season would be of small im¬ 
portance, since the roots are then practically 
dormant, and do not spread in the soil to 
any extent until the spring. When the plants 
have once got a thorough hold on the soil, 
the driest weather does not affect them. If 
the staple of the garden is naturally heavy, 
it should be lightened by road-grit and leaf- 
mould, and the tubers planted in a raised 
position. In a garden where the soil was of 
such a nature these Irises have done well in 
an almost perpendicular bank, where the 
drainage was exceptionally rapid, and in a 
few years they covered the ground with their 
strap-shaped, drooping leaves. 



The climbing Monkshood (Aconitum Hemsleyanum). From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemera. 


trellis, and would not be out of place probably 
tumbling freely over some high prominence iii 
the rock garden. It is obviously a plant for 
a position, and apart from those already 
mentioned, may also be employed against a 
screen, or for those larger spaces near the 
shrubbery, where ample room is at disposal. 
The flowers are of a bluish-purple colour, the 
free-flowering character of the plant being 
w’ell shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It is not possible, however, in a small picture 
to give more than a fragment of this in¬ 
teresting novelty, which requires nothing 
better than common garden soil to grow in 
and a few rustic poles, stumps, or boulders 
to ramble over to display it to advantage. 


Phyllostaohys Henonis.— Messrs. Gaunt- ; 
lett inform me that they have tried every [ 
knowm source to obtain seed of this, without i 
success, and that young plants imported from ' 
Japan have almost invariably flowered. Mr. 
B. Farrer says he imported various young ' 
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grown in heavy, retentive soil, in a low and 
damp situation, plants will die even in South 
Devon, while, when well established in sites 
such as recommended, they will show as¬ 
tonishing vigour, and bear flowers in profu¬ 
sion, while the leaves are often 3 feet in 
length. In the south-west, plants do well in 
open beds, but in colder climates they should 
be afforded the protection of a wall, and large 
stones should be buried around their roots, 
for in such localities they are found to exhibit 
far greater vigour when thus treated. Situa¬ 
tions where they are exposed to bitter winds 
should be avoided, sinco a loss of leaves 
entails a corresponding absence of flowers. 
In places where the plants are thoroughly at 
home, they increase rapidly, half-a-dozen 
tubers planted about a foot apart forming a 
large clump in a surprisingly short time. 
The best season for moving the plants is im¬ 
mediately they have finished flowering in the 
spring. If planted in congenial quarters and 
well attended to in the matter of watering 
during dry weather, they will soon become 


The flowers of the type are lavender-blue 
in colour, and sweet-scented, while from seed¬ 
lings many shades of blue and purple have 
been obtained, and there is a chaste white 
variety. There are many named forms, spe- 
ciosa being of deeper colour than the type. 
When required for indoor decoration, for 
which the flowers are admirably adapted, the 
blossoms should be cut in the bud state, just 
prior to the unfolding of the petals. When 
placed in water, these expand naturally, and 
are saved from damage by high winds and 
frost, which so often mar their bcautv in the 
open ground. In severe weather, a large in¬ 
verted hamper placed over the clump, with 
an Archangel mat thrown over it, will pre¬ 
serve the swelling buds from serious injury. 
Slugs and snails are particularlv fond of the 
blossoms, eating off the tops of the buds in 
mild winters, while they are still tightly 
folded, nnd thus spoiling the flowers. Early 
in October the clumps should be thoroughly 
searched for these pests, which harbour close 
to the ground among the thick foliage, and 
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some lime sprinkled in and around the plants. 
The seed-pods of this Iris are not carried at 
the extremities of the flower-stems, but at 
the base of the stalks, close to, and sometimes 
almost covered by, the soil. To show the 
prodigality with which these Irises bloom, 
at may be mentioned that two clumps growing 
in rock pockets 2 feet square bore 706 blooms 
in one season, and in a neighbouring garden 
over 5,000 blossoms were cut last year. 
Curiously enough, owing to the dull and damp 
summer. Iris stylosa is very late in blooming 
this season, and up to the present not a 
single flower has been cut, and probably few 
will be perfected before the New Year, which 
will make them over two months late. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

South Devon. 


AURICULAS OUTDOORS. 

There are many border Auriculas that 
always must be ineffective, because their loose 
flowers are of a dull, unattractive hue. All 
such should be ruthlessly destroyed. It is 
most probable, however, that they are re¬ 
tained because Auriculas cannot be induced 
to grow and flower freely in a few months; 
sometimes they do not bloom the first year; 
many are such slow growers. All the same, 
none of these slow ones should be rejected, 
as they are very likely, so far as quality of 
flower is concerned, to be the best. It would 
indeed prove a boon did someone set him¬ 
self to raise a race of fine, richly-coloured 
border varieties. These should all be of the 
alpine breed, for forms with meal either on 
foliage or flower soon become disfigured in 
the open, pretty as they may be under glass. 
They should also be fairly robust, have stout, 
erect stems, and produce good heads of bloom 
of some striking colour. Of course, these are 
in the Auriculas hard to obtain, but that is, 
no doubt, chiefly because they have not 
been bred for. If, out of a big lot of seed¬ 
lings, there be but one plant that seems to 
give form, stiffness, and colour of flowers in 
a specially desirable way, such a plant should 
be lifted ere many flowers be opened, and be 
put away remote from the rest. It is in that 
way almost only possible to secure proeeny 
that will resemble the parent. Of course, 
such may be got into a pot and placed under 
glass, but I have often found that plants so 
lifted have damped off much more readily 
than those left outdoors ; still, it is a good 
plan where practicable to have such a plant 
protected by some covering raised over it, 
such as a small haudlight top or other shelter, 
which will save the flowers from heavy rains, 
whilst ample air circulates around them. 
Such protection is advised only in the case 
of selected plants for seeding. In the case of 
ordinary flowering plants it is far wiser to 
let them rough it. All the same, it is well to 
spread about Auricula plants ere they bloom 
either old decayed manure or Cocoa-fibre 
refuse, not only because such a mulch will be 
helpful, but also because it will check the 
splashing with dirt such low-growing plants 
suffer from during heavy rains. When so 
much has been done to improve the strains of 
border Polyanthuses, and even to get them 
into colours—white, sulphur, yellow, red, 
lilac, purple, and crimson—it is difficult to 
understand why so much may not be done for 
the Auricula. Perhaps it is because what 
attention has been bestowed on this hardy 
flower is of the florists’ order, and with that 
those who want sturdy border flowers have 
little concern ; indeed, it would almost seem 
as if this devotion to the florist’s ideals had 
harmed the Auricula as a border plant. 

It is specially a feature of excellence in the 
Auricula that it is so very hardy. I have 
found plants to stand several years and be¬ 
come large tufts on a stiff clay soil, whilst on 
drier soils, especially those of a light peaty 
nature, the plants will endure for a very long 
time. Still, it is hardly worth while, except 
in the case of an exceptionally good variety, 
to allow it to remain long untouched. While 
it is so easy to get a batch of plants from seed 
every year, it is hardly worth while keeping 
others over the third or fourth year. When, 
however, any are lifted and divided for in¬ 
crease, the best time for that operation is the 
end of March ; then, when the entire clump 
is carefully lifted and shaken free of Roil, 
each crown or shoot should he removed. Have 
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the root or rhizome below the few latest roots 
cut away, and the crowns at once dibbled into 
fresh ground. Three or five of these crownB, 
while giving little bloom the first year, yet 
make capital clumps the following spring. 
It is just at the flowering season when fresh 
roots are emitted, hence growth follows im¬ 
mediately the planting is done. A. 


PRIMROSES. 

Having occasion recently to indulge in a long 
talk concerning Primulacew, I could but re¬ 
gard almost with wonder the variety in forms 
and species the family includes. Evidently 
there is hardly a country or clime in which 
vegetation exists that some member or mem¬ 
bers are not to be found. Japan has, per¬ 
haps, given to us the greater variety—cer¬ 
tainly, many of those most recently intro¬ 
duced—as also has Thibet. But amid them 
all, how T strange it seems that we should have 
but one really tender species in P. sinensis, 
for that is soon killed if exposed to a moderate 
frost! I do not think, while many other spe¬ 
cies are best suited for greenhouse culture, 
that any are so tender as the Chinese form. 
But that one is, after all, for winter decora¬ 
tive effects, doubtless the most widely grown. 
At this season of the \ear plants of it are 
found in every greenhouse, and in some estab¬ 
lishments they are seer, in many thousands. 
What wonderful variety has been evolved 
from the very unpretentious forms, so poor in 
appearance, such as I knew sixty years ago, 
as compared with what we have to-day ! Few 
introduced plants can show such marvellous 
capacity to improve and develop, as can the 
Chinese Primrose. 

But, at home in the open garden, few have 
been more serviceable, and productive of 
greater beauty, than have our native Prim¬ 
roses—vulgaris, elatior, and Veris. How 
much do we in the spring now owe to Prim¬ 
roses and Polyanthuses, all so hardy, so 
varied, and beautiful. The produce of the 
alpine Primula Auricula is, again, perhaps 
even more wonderful, tor Nature and man 
combined have created few more remarkable 
flowers than are to be seen in show and alpine 
Auriculas. Primula japonica, at first and for 
many years a greenhouse pot plant, has now 
become one of our most beautiful hardy 
Primroses, and gives numerous lovely hues of 
colour. We have seen at Wislev and else¬ 
where how singularly beautiful Primula 
japonica can be in the spring. On rockwork, 
P. scotica, P. formosa, P. nivalis, P. villosa, 
P. intermedia, and many others thrive and 
bloom admirably. A. D. 


THE VIPER’S BUGLOSS 
(Echium). 

Some of the Echiums are very handsome 
plants. The majority are natives of the 
Canary Isles, Madeira, and Southern Europe, 
and are too tender for any but the mildest 
spots in these islands. E. plantagineum is 
one of the most ornamental of the annual 
or biennial species. Its showy, violet-purple 
flowers are borne in spikes that rise erect 
from a tuft of broad leaves. E. callithyrsum 
is a native of the Canary Isles, and bears 
long, rounded heads of deep-blue flowers, 
from which, protrude lengthy rose-coloured 
stamens, the combination of rose and blue 
giving an appearance resembling shot-silk to 
the flowers. When these spikes are exhibited 
at flower shows they attract much attention. 
It is easily raised from cuttings, which bloom 
when they are quite young. It can only be 
grown with safety in the open in the south¬ 
west. In a garden near Penzance there is a 
noble specimen, about 14 feet in diameter, 
which often bears nearly twenty flower- 
spikes. Many plants in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall have, however, been lost in the late 
severe winters. The foliage is greyish-green. 
E. candicans is a native of Madeira, and 
bears blue flowers, while its leaves are 
clothed with silvery down. It is a biennial. 
E. creticum, from Crete, is an annual, having 
reddish-violet flowers. E. fastuosum, a 
native of the Canary Isles, is one of the 
handsomest of the shrubby Echiums, though 
not so large in growth as some other species. 
It bears flowers of a brilliant, deep-blue with 
red stamens. E. formosum, from Teneriffe, 
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has flower-spikes 18 inches long, 1 earing 
indigo-blue Dlossoms, with long rose-pink 
stamens tipped with blue. E. lusitanicum, 
a Portuguese plant, has white flowers with 
violet veins. E. giganteum, a native of the 
Canary Isles, is an attractive plant, grow¬ 
ing to a height of 10 feet, with a branched 
stem and large, white flower-spikes, which 
become purplish as they fade. E. planta¬ 
gineum is a biennial from Southern Europe, 
with rich violet-purple flowers. E. r.ihrura, 
from Hungary, a biennial, bears reddish- 
violet flowers in long spikes. E. simplex, a 
native of the Canary Isles, is a low-growing 
species not exceeding 3 feet in height, and 
bearing long, cylindrical panicles of white 
flowers. E. Wildpreti is one of the finest of 
the Echiums, bearing large spikes of salmon- 
pink, campanulate flowers with protruding 
stamens. Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


PRIMULA VISCOSA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

This Primrose in all its forms may safely be 
included among the choicest of Alpine plants, 
and while by no means difficult of cultivation, 
is to the possessor of a rock garden, be it 
ever so small, without doubt indispensable, 
one, moreover, which, whilst conforming 
readily to the culture afforded it as well as 
to the ever-changing conditions present in 
lowland England, is sufficiently hardy to en¬ 
dure the vicissitudes of our climate and be 
amenable to all. In other words, there is 
nothing “ miffy ” about the plant if given 
ordinary care, while, on the other hand, if 
encouraged to grow and specialised—if I niav 
use this term in opposition to what is known 
as “coddling ’te-it will, undoubtedly, well re¬ 
pay the care and labour expended upon it. 
Inhabiting the higher rocky crevices for the 
most part in its native habitat, the plant re¬ 
quires no recommendation as to hardiness, 
while from the point of view of vigour and 
endurance it can hold its own against all 
comers. That the plant does inhabit rocks 
or rocky ground in very largo degree in 
nature should not, I think, be taken too 
seriously by those engaging in the cultiva¬ 
tion of these plants in British gardens, and 
indeed, after all, the presence of an alpine 
plant in this or that position or locality may 
after all savour very much of circumstances 
and very little—if we did but know all—of 
that preference w hich in the past, if not even 
to-day, is regarded as a sort of all in all to 
their success. This view, personally, I have 
never taken ; rather has it been my endeavour 
to simplify so far as I could the cultural re¬ 
quirements of alpine plants, and in this w f ay 
endeavour to bring them within the range 
and the circumscribed limits of not a few 
amateurs who delight in growing some of 
these plants. As an instance of what I mean, 

I received some years ago a batch of more 
than usually vigorous plants of that snowy- 
white form of I*, pubeseens, more frequently 
referred to as P. nivalis, bearing every indi¬ 
cation of having been grown very largely in 
short stable-manure and grit. 1 communi¬ 
cated with the sender, and inquired whether 
that was his usual method of growing the 
plants or whether it was an exceptional in¬ 
stance. The reply w as to the effect that they 
were found to be perfectly content when 
grown on a dunghill and decidedly more 
vigorous and free-flowering than when grown 
in the orthodox way. Had the plants given 
signs of leaf vigour at the expense of flower¬ 
ing I should have drawn my own conclusions, 
but the reverse was the case. A dunghill 
in nature would be about the last thing to 
be found, hence its presence at all would be 
most foreign to the plants, whilst its presence 
in unlimited quantities might have been re¬ 
garded as highly dangerous or even fatal to 
these plants. Hence, with such experiences 
in mind, one cannot regard the circumstances 
under which a plant may be found in nature 
as all important to its success under cultiva¬ 
tion, however interesting the possession of 
the facts might be. But, notwithstanding, I 
would not recommend that a manure heap be 
substituted for a good ordinary soil mixture, 
though the above testimony must afford 
proof that a much more liberal fare than we 
as cultivators are usually inclined to give is 
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of benefit to these plants. What I have | distribution. As a novelty of high rank this 
stated of the familiarly-styled P. nivalis is alpine Primroso appeals to all who appre- 
equally true of P. viseosa, P. intermedia, P. ciate these mountain treasures, while the 
villosa, and the well-known P. marginata, I freedom with which it is exhibited each suc- 



rrimula viseosa var. J. II. Wilson. From a photograph in Messrs. Wallaco and Co.'s 
nurseries at Colchester. 


Meadow Saffron. The foliage, also, which 
is broad and effective, seems a little more 
wavy in its outline than in the others, while 
the flowers are in every respect as fine as 
those of any other variety, although not pos¬ 
sessed of the intense ruby colour of a fow 
unusually dark ones. It is, however, very 
rich in its colouring, with its ruby-purple 
flowers, having the tube also tinged with the 
same colour. When in flower it is almost 
the size of a good Tulip, and looks, in a 
clump, very handsome indeed. It flowers 
with me in September, and was this year as 
early as one I grow as C. Bertoloni, which 
generally anticipates all the other Meadow 
i Saffrons here. 

Like most of the race, it is not difficult to 
cultivate, but it prefers a rich and rather 
moist soil to induce it to attain its full size. 
It is not unduly exacting in this respect, and 
can be grown in any ordinary soil, even if 
a little light and dry, although the flowers 
will not be so fine. Planting should be done 
as soon as the corns can be received from 
the dealers in autumn. The Veratrum- 
Icaved Meadow Saffron likes to be deeply 
planted, and it will be found that corms 
which have the crowns at least C inches 
beneath the surface will afford finer flowers 
than those placed at a less depth. As the 
( flowers appear in autumn without any leafage, 
which follows in spring, it is desirable to 
carpet the corms, or “ bulbs,” with somo 
low-growing herbage, such as a Mossy Saxi¬ 
frage or a Sedum. Even such a plant as 
Potcntilla alchemilioides makes an excellent 
carpeter for this Meadow Saffron. The leaves 
are bold and massive, and the whole of the 
characters of the plant, while it is excellent 
in the border, point out its adaptability to 
the wild garden or the Grass plot not cut 
until autumn. A sunny position is the best 
to choose for Colchicum veratrifolium. 

S. Arnott. 


among many others. Indeed, the cultural re¬ 
quirements are very much the same, and a 
good soil mixture for the whole of these 
would be gritty loam with which old, finely- 
screened manure at the rate of one-fourth 
part had been mixed. 

Perhaps one of the chief essentials to suc¬ 
cess is good drainage, and given this in con¬ 
junction with sheltering rocks and a rich soil 
of liberal depth there is little fear of failure. 
It should be known, however, that these 
alpine Primulas incline, like the Auriculas, 
to root afresh from the base of the leaf- 
growth each spring, and by affording the 
plants an opportunity to do this, either by 
mulching or replanting them at a lower level, 
a greater vigour will ensue. Other items of 
import aro a certain amount of shelter from 
adjacent rocks and a plentiful supply of 
moisture during the moro active season of 
growth. Where propagation is effected by 
division the work may be done in September 
or thereabouts or again when flowering is 
over in spring, though at the latter time the 
plants are liable to sufTer unless well cared 
for. Seeds naturally are of value, and seed- 
ling-raising should be freely indulged in, if 
only for the sake of adding dozens or scores 
where solitary examples existed before. 

Varieties.— The typical Primula viseosa 
has rosy-purple, pale-eyed blossoms, and 
there are also P. v. major and P. v. ciliata, 
among others, whose flowers and leafage vary 
only in size, intensity, or otherwise of colour 
and vigour. P. v. hirsuta, with more pubes¬ 
cent leafage than the rest, has flowers of a 
deep mauve or blue tone, with white centre. 
This form, from the colour point of view, 1 
most nearly approximates to the distinct form, 
Mrs. J. II. Wilson, whose habit and freedom 
of flowering arc so admirably portrayed in the 
accompanying illustration. This delightful 
novelty has blossoms of a rich purplish-blue 
shade, and which the well-defined white eye 
renders all the more conspicuous. Nothing 
can exceed in beauty and free-flowering this 
pretty alpine Primula, which when first 
shown in April, 1901, obtained an award of 
merit by an absolutely unanimous vote. The 
plant was raised by Mr. J. H. Wilson, llands- 
worth, Sheffield, and has proved so amenable 1 
to cultivation that a large stock has been 
raised, and which has now passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, for 


ceeding spring is the best evidence of its 
value. E. H. Jenkins. 

THE VERATRUM LEAVED MEADOW 
SAFFRON 

(Colchicum veratrifolium). 
Although not differentiated botanically from 
Colchicum speciosum, of which there are 
several well-marked varieties to bo seen in 
gardens, the plant sent out from Dutch bulb 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Pentstemons.— Will you kindly 
inform me how I ought to treat a bod of Pcnt- 
stemons? I should liko to know whether I should dig 
up the plants and divide the roots, and what is the 
best month to do this, or can I thin the flower-shoots 
when they are growing? Would they be benefited by 
any kind of manure, and when should it be applied?— 
Nom de Plume. 

[You can do nothing to the Pentstemons 
now beyond giving a mulch of light manure 
about the stems and rooting area. If the 



Colchicum rcralnfoliuio. From a photograph by Mr. 3. Arnott, Suuuymcad, Dumfries. 


nurseries as Colchicum veratrifolium differs position is not too much exposed, the plants 
sufficiently from the others to deserve a may winter fairly well in the open, but if 
special name. For one thing—and that an your experience points otherwise, the plants 
important point—it comes earlier into bloom should have been lifted some weeks ngo ami 
than any of the other forms of this fine heeled in at the base of a- south wall till 
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March. Division is by no means the best 
way of increasing these plants, and seeds and 
cuttings are much to be preferred. Old 
plants, that have been purposely earthed up 
in early autumn to cause them to root about 
their bases, may be divided, however, with 
good results, preferably in April, and at once 
replanted in good ground. Seeds may be 
sown in heat in January. Cuttings may be 
inserted in a cold-frame from August to Octo¬ 
ber, or, again, in heat in spring. You may 
certainly, and with advantage, thin out the 
shoots of these plants, and reserve only the 
strongest.] 

Treatment of Tree-Pseony.— Should the shoots 
of an old Tree-Pwony be thinned? I have taken out 
the dead wood. Please say the beet time to thin, and 
apply manure, if any is wanted?— Nom de Plume. 

[You may thin out the shoots of the Tree- 
Paeony, cutting them away clean from their 
starting-point, otherwise you may merely 
increase their numbers by the pruning. You 
can, when the plants are growing freely, 
mulch them freely with some good manure, 
and when the weather is dry, water freely.] 

Experiment In growing alpines.-Mr. 

A. C. Bartholomew has an interesting article 
in the December number of The National 
Review, telling of this. His plan consists 
mainly in raising a small bed in a wooden 
frame—an ugly thing, to start with, and 
which we do not think has any advantage over 
stone, if many people can get stone bold 
enough to raise a bed so high. He fills the 
place with 11 inches of building sand, and on 
top of it 11 inches of good soil, and so suc¬ 
ceeds. We think that he, perhaps, does not 
allow enough for the effect of the fresh good 
soil. He has succeeded with some rare 
things, but he puts in things which may be 
grown in almost any soil, like the Pasque¬ 
flower, of which we make strong edgings. 
Of course, the same plan could be carried 
out by people who have good stones, but in 
such cases they generally make their 
“ pockets ” too small. The point Mr. Bar¬ 
tholomew makes is on the facility there is of 
saving his plants from the attacks of slugs, 
which, no doubt, fatten on ground plants ; but 
in any system of alpine plant-growing it 
should be essential to destroy slugs, mice, or 
other pests. 

Cactus Dahlias. —It is with some satisfac¬ 
tion we learn from Mr. Shoesmith that only 
seven certificates of merit were awarded to 
new Cactus Dahlias in London last year. 
Two things aro very evident. The first is 
that these Dahlias have reached their maxi¬ 
mum of form and beauty as exhibition flowers ; 
and, second, that it is merely their show pro¬ 
perties which create their production. With 
very rare exceptions, Cactus Dahlias still 
remain as garden flow'ers absolute failures. 
Any good show, fancy, Pompon, or single 
Dahlia will give far more of bloom and far 
greater beauty than will any of the so-called 
Cactus varieties—indeed, the more these are 
of the exhibition order, the less are they 
fitted for garden use. Surely, no one expects 
that people will go on growing plants for any 
considerable time merely to have a few' 
flowers to display at shows, without getting 
some corresponding return in the garden.— 
A. D. 

Llllum tigrlnum Fortunel.— The bulbs of 
this Lily, which are sent to this country in 
considerable numbers from Japan, are very 
much larger than any of the European-grown 
varieties of the Tiger Lily, and they yield a 
correspondingly increased number of blos¬ 
soms. From these Japanese bulbs are pushed 
up remarkably stout stems, which, as well as 
the leaves, are thickly clothed with whitish 
down. Under favourable conditions, these 
stems will reach a height of 6 feet or more, 
the upper part developing into a large pyra¬ 
midal-shaped raceme, bearing sometimes as 
many as fifty flowers. They are of quite the 
Tiger Lily type, but somewhat paler in tint 
than in some of the varieties. This form of 
Lilium tigrinum is the latest to flower, for 
not only w ill it bloom throughout September, 
but will often keep up a display well on into 
October. The Tiger Lily is one of those 
species that thrives better in a loamy than a 
peaty soil, so that it is not seen at its best 
associated with Rhododendrons, as some 
Lilies are. Given a deep, well-drained loam, 


which is at the same time of a somewhat 
sandy nature, this Lily will thrive, provided 
it is not dried up during the summer. A 
mistake is often made in planting Lily bulbs 
too shallow, as in this way they are more 
readily affected by drought, and the stem- 
roots, w’hich in many species play a very im- 
ortant part in the nourishment of the 
owers, do not develop to the extent they 
otherwise would. The large Japanese bulbs 
should be planted at least at such a depth that 
the top of the bulb is from 6 inches to 
9 inches below the surface of the soil.—X. 

Montbretlas. —I see an interesting article 
in Gardening Illustrated on the treat¬ 
ment of Montbretias in winter, which may be 
useful to people who have the new kinds ; 
but of all the plants I know, they seem to me 
the least in want of care. Many years ago— 
I should scarcely like to sav how many, but 
certainly twenty—I had to plant a very" steep 
bank with shrubs to avoid cultivation, and 
among these shrubs I scattered a number of 
Montbretias. The bank has never been 
touched since, and these Montbretias have 
kept their way among the shrubs, and 
flowered every year since. I do not know any 
plant that would have done better.—W. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
In the past we have been accustomed to 
regard the month of January as a period in 
which there is a great dearth of flowers; but 
a look into the florists’ windows at this 
season dispels the erroneous idea that there 
are no flowers available for decoration. Sel¬ 
dom has there been such a plethora of good 
decorative material at so low' a cost. Market 
growers are becoming more enterprising, and 
lovers of flowers are now provided with an 
abundant supply of ideal decorative material 
in the dullest and most trying period of the 
year. Readers of Gardening Illustrated 
whose gardens are situated in the country 
have an immense advantage over their less 
fortunate brethren who live in and around 
large towns. In a country garden it should 
be possible to have flowers and plants for 
home decoration from January to December. 
A wise selection of suitable subjects, and 
early, mid-season, and late varieties of the 
different subjects should make it possiblo to 
maintain a display of flowers at all seasons 
of the year. Those living in and around 
large towns and manufacturing districts, 
where the air is impure, must of necessity 
have recourse to the market grower for their 
supplies. 

Although Chrysanthemums have been in 
evidence for several months past, they are 
still being marketed in considerable variety, 
and in large numbers, too. They have a 
better value now than they had a month or 
two earlier, and the quality and character of 
the flowers are better than they were in 
November last. At the present time, fresh, 
bright, and highly-coloured Chrysanthemums 
may be obtained at a comparatively low 
figure, and by their use, indoor decorations 
may be made bright and pleasing. Colour- 
schemes may be carried into effect by the 
use of Chrysanthemums, so that a change 
may be made pretty frequently if desired. 
Pink Chrysanthemums may be had in varie¬ 
ties, such as Framfield Pink, Winter Cheer, 
Thorpe’s Christmas Rose, Mme. L. Charvet, 
A. J. Balfour, Wells’ Late Pink, and Mme. 
Paola Radaelli. These colours are charm¬ 
ingly varied, and with one or more varieties 
a lovely arrangement may be made. Of 
white kinds there is now a chaste and beauti¬ 
ful array of Japanese kinds. Notable 
examples are: Princess Victoria, Heston 
White, Winter Queen, Winter Konigin, Mile. 
Therese Panckoucke, Mrs. David Syme, and 
Maud Allan. Variety of form and "purity of 
the whiteness give each variety an indivi¬ 
duality peculiarly its own. In conjunction 
with fronds of the different forms of the As¬ 
paragus and the tanned Mahonia Aquifolia, 
beautiful floral pictures should be created 
with ease. The rich red and crimson 
Chrysanthemums are especially valuable 
under artificial light. Some of the more 


notew orthy late kinds are : Matthew Hodg¬ 
son, S. T. Wright, Lord Hopetoun, Violet 
Lady Beaumont, W. J. Crossley, and Culling- 
fordi. Yellows are most abundant, and their 
varied tones have a special value. Worthy 
of note at this season are : Allman’s Yellow, 
Yellow Princess Victoria, W. H. Lincoln, 
Negova, II. W. Rieman, Yellow Thompson, 
True Gold (syn. Golden Age), Old Gold, Mrs. 
Geo. Beech, and Golden Standard. Of 
bronze kinds, there are Tuxedo, Lady 
Roberts, Lord Brooke, Miss Wilcox, and a 
bronze sport from Mrs. J. Thompson. 
The foregoing Chrysanthemums, associated 
with appropriate foliage, both tender and 
hardy, and the hardy shrubs, provide a plenti¬ 
ful supply. It should be an easy matter to 
arrange vases, bowls, baskets, and numerous 
receptacles with these easily disposed 
flowers. 

Readers who feel they have had a surfeit of 
Chrysanthemums may turn their attention to 
other flowers. Forced Polyanthus Narcissus, 
in white and orange-yellow' varieties, are 
obtainable at the present time in really ex¬ 
cellent condition. Their fragrance and their 
welcome appearance at this season enable 
one to make a very pretty mid-winter table 
decoration. Their own foliage should be 
associated with the flowers, if possible. These 
flowers are useful also for specimen-glasses, 
etc. Lily of the Valley, of which there are 
now so many handsome forms, is always wel¬ 
come, and with their own bleached foliage 
the flowers look chaste and delicate. The 
same subject used along with Violets 
makes a sweet display on the dinner-table. 
Shallow bowls should be utilised to display 
these flowers, and as far as possible use 
their own foliage always. Some of the 
beautiful Ivies, notably Hedera purpurea, 
w'hich is very handsome just now', go well with 
the Violets. Roman Hyacinths, when well 
grown, may bo used for the same purpose as 
Lily of the Valley, or they may be used in 
conjunction with the latter. Forced Tulips 
are already marketed, but not the better 
kinds that come along a little later on. 
The yellow, crimson, and white kinds of the 
very early forced Tulips have their uses, if 
carefully disposed in bowls and similar recep¬ 
tacles. A table decoration of Tulips in 
variety may well be encouraged at this season 
—they make a very welcome break from the 
more orthodox subjects. Already there are a 
few forced Daffodils, and at this early period 
they are much appreciated. At present they 
are rather expensive, but where change is de¬ 
sired, by all means use them for some of the 
smaller" utensils. The winter-flowering Car¬ 
nations are always welcomed, and, although 
the flowers cost rather more than many 
readers may care to spend, they are certainly 
w'orth buying for a change. The pink- 
coloured sorts are very nice for evening use, 
and the richer-coloured varieties—notably 
the crimsons and scarlets—are effective at 
night. These flowers should be disposed in 
tall, stately vases for the best effect. Forced 
Roses also are beautiful just now’. Mme. 
Abel Chatenay and Richmond are well repre¬ 
sented. D. B. Crane. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping plants In spare room.— A note 
appeared in Gardening Illustrated a short 
time ago in regard to keeping plants in a 
spare room, in the absence of a greenhouse. 
I know many who adopt this practice, and 
with particularly good results in the case of 
Fuchsias, that "are really better grown on 
under cool conditions than they often are 
when kept in a greenhouse. As was pointed 
out, they need to be kept on the dry side, 
while, in the event of severe weather, a 
brown paper covering will ward off much 
frost. One may do a deal with a spare room, 
too, in the raising of seeds, and in this con¬ 
nection I mention Sweet Peas, which may 
be sown at once, tw r o or three seeds in a pot. 
There is no doubt that early sowing means 
early bloom, but it means more than this. 
By sowing thus early, one is able to secure 
strong, well-rooted plants, with plenty of 
stamina about them, that W'ill develop into 
huge, healthy specimens, yielding immense 
quantities oF blossoms during the summer.— 
Leahurst. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MARGARET. 

This Hybrid Tea, flowers of which we figure 
to-day, was raised by Messrs. W. Paul and 
Son, of Waltham Cross. It somewhat re¬ 
sembles in tint Ernest Metz, with the deep 
petal and fine form of Killarney, but with a 
fulness almost equal to that of Catherine 
Mermet. It is a fine, deep flower, with a 
beautiful tapering centre and petals of great 
substance, and, judging by what we have seen 
of it, it will be useful for pots, and also make 
a good Rose for the garden. 


CLIMBING ROSES IN UNIIEATED 
GREENHOUSE. 

There is an erroneous idea that Roses 
cannot be grown under glass without arti¬ 
ficial heat, but it is not at all a difficult 
matter to have an unheated greenhouse i 
filled with Roses during the latter end of 


should also be applied to this lower trench 
and half-inch bones to the upper trench. 
Considering the slight cost of a simple un¬ 
heated greenhouse it is surprising more 
lovers of the Rose do not avail themselves of 
the opportunity to possess some lovely blos¬ 
soms during May. In planting such a Rose 
as Climbing Devoniensis, or Climbing 
i Niphetos, I would recommend that they be 
i budded on half standard Briers and planted 
on one side of the house, about halfway 
along, so that their growths may be trained 
horizontally to the right and to the left. 
As regards Climbing Devoniensis, it will 
be best to lay in as much wood as possible 
instead of pruning it away, but where it is 
necessary to reduce lateral growths, leave 
them a good length, as it is from the sub¬ 
laterals that one obtains most flowers, and 
even laterals 4 years and 5 years old should 
bo preserved. It often happens a strong, 
sappy looking growth seems to be gaining 
the ascendancy. It is better to pinch out 
the point of such a shoot in its early stages. 


will surprise one what they will do. These 
pillar Roses could be potted up a year in 
advance, or tall specimens purchased. 
Usually the latter are available in 8-inch 
pots with about 3 feet growths. The stan¬ 
dard or half-standard plants are best ob¬ 
tained from the open ground, as they are 
rarely obtainable growui in pots. When 
the standard or half-standard is planted, it 
should be hard pruned to within 4 inches 
or 5 inches from the parts where budded, 
then, as new growths appear, the four 
strongest are selected and trained horizon¬ 
tally. In a good season these shoots will 
make enormous growth. The following 
season little pruning is done, save cutting 
off extreme ends of the four long rods, but 
every encouragement is given to the eyes 
I to break all along the rods, and the best 
are selected to grow upright and the rest 
I stopped to produce laterals. If the upright 
I growths are about as far apart as the 
| rafters, this would be about right, for it 
I is advisable to have rafters a good distance 



Rose Margaret. From a photograph in Mesara. W. Paul and Son's nurseries, Waltham Cron. 


April and throughout May, and I contend i 
this is worth striving for. Unfortunately, i 
the amateur very often grows too many i 
things in his, perhaps, one greenhouse. This i 
may be possible, but it should not be 1 
attempted in conjunction with Roses. No J 
one would regret devoting one structure to i 
Rose growing if he could have seen, as I 
did, climbing Devoniensis bearing over 200 
blossoms on one plant during the early days 
of May. 

Roses can withstand a very low tempera¬ 
ture even when started into growth, pro¬ 
vided they have been allowed to break quite 
naturally. To this end one must provide 
the structure with plenty of ventilation, 
both at sides and top, so that air may be 
freely given when the plants are at rest. 

If a new structure be contemplated, and 
there happens to be a paddock available 
near the garden, this would be an ideal 
spot for the greenhouse. Let the soil be 
trenched 2\ feet to 3 feet deep, taking care 
that the turf is cut up into smallish pieces 
and placed in the lower trench. Basic slag 
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The pruning of these climbing Roses is 
done soon after flowering. Then we remove 
one or two of the oldest growths that seem 
to be in the way, and the laterals that have 
flowered are cut back to 2 eyes or 3 eyes ; 
then, in the early part of the year, say 
February, when the house is started, very i 
little pruning is needed. At this time, tie i 
out the young wood ns much as possible, 
so as to provide the maximum amount of J 
light. Whilst the plants are developing, 
some pot Roses could very well be grown i 
in the house, especially sorts trained in 
pillar form. These could be placed any¬ 
where where the sun can reach them. A ! 
few pillar Roses of the hardier Teas and 
hybrid Teas make splendid objects and 
yield quite a lot of blossom after a year or 
two. One may obtain from such a plant 
twice as many blossoms as from a more | 
spreading plant, provided the growths arc 
allowed to go upward. Just try this plan 
with some of the lovely Teas of the Hainan 
Cochet and Marie Van Iloutte types, nnd it I 


apart so as to allow the maximum amount 
of sunshine to enter. As to 

Culture, one important fact should be re¬ 
membered, and that is, if the plants are 
allowed to break naturally, no danger need be 
feared from mildew. It is when an artificial 
temperature is given, and this allowed to fluc¬ 
tuate, that the Roses soon resent it. 
Try and imitate the natural conditions 
that would obtain outdoors in March and 
April. There must be no lack of moisture 
at the root when once growth has fairlv 
started, and if the border has been well 
drained no trouble on the score of over 
watering will be possible. A nice genial 
atmosphere should bo maintained, but be 
careful not to have the house too damp on 
cold, sunless days. A little air should be 
allowed to enter constantly; even at night 
a crack of air on top ventilators is benefi¬ 
cial. Should mildew appear, a timelv 
vaporising with the sulphur vaporiser will 
cure it for a time, and green fly or aphis 
may be checked by vaporising or Cyllin 
Soft soap. When the Roses are about to 
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blossom, plenty of air should be given and 
the glass slightly shaded, but atmospheric 
moisture must be carefully afforded. Rather 
keep a dryish atmosphere whilst the blos¬ 
soms are unfolding, but the roots must not 
suffer from want of water. When the trees 
have been established two years, they can 
be given strong liquid manure, and this 
should be copiously afforded at intervals of 
about a week after the appearance of the 
flower buds. A close, moist atmosphere 
after first blossoming is helpful to the 
second growth, then about July and 
August the house is thrown open and the 
roof lights removed, if detachable, to be 
replaced in September. If all flower buds 
are kept pinched off during these two 
months, the non-climbing sorts will give n 
fine lot of late-autumn blossoms that will he 
very useful, as they are free from the 
blemishes usual with outdoor Roses in late 
autumn. 

A few good climbing sorts to grow on the 
roof, as indicated, would be Solfaterre, 
Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Bil¬ 
liard et Barrc, Climbing Devoniensis, 
Climbing Niphetos, Climbing Liberty, 
Climbing Papa Gontier, Francois Crousse, 
Mme. Berard, Bouquet d’Or, W. A. 
Richardson, and Climbing Caroline Tes- 
tout. Any of the strong growing Tea and 
hybrid Teas of the non-climbing sorts would 
grow well as pillars, a few excellent varie¬ 
ties being Maman Cochet (pink and 
white), Mme. Chatcnay, Lvon Rose. Anna 
Olliver. Lady Roberts, Marie Van Houtte, 
Mme. Hoste, Mme, Falcot, Mme. Lambard, 
and varieties of this type of growth. 

Rosa. 

EARTHING UP TEA ROSES. 

I have been interested in “Rosa’s” notes in 
Gakdenixo Illustrated of December 25th 
— not to say vexed. He talks of earthing up 
Roses just as a man might talk of earthing up 
Celery, whereas, for the whole of a large 
region of the south of England and Ireland, 
it is surely unnecessary to protect them by 
banking up. Wlmt is to become of the beauty 
of a flower garden if you do that? My beds 
of Roses—and I have a large collection of 
Teas -are all covered with plants between 
the Roses, so that I could not possibly do it; 
nor do I mulch, or think it necessary to do so, 
if the preparation is right at first. “Rosa” 
also talks of budded standards ; but budding 
Tea Roses on standards on the Brier is bad 
practice. I know it is largely done in the 
nurseries, but certainly the Tea Roses, which 
are Indian in origin, are more delicate than 
the red Roses, and a surer way of killing them 
than grafting on top of sticks of the Brier 
could hardly be thought of. I have known" 
thousands killed in a nurserv in Kent from 
that very cause. I never put a protection of 
any kind over or about mv Roses, which are 
the most delicate kinds. Here, again, wo see 
the advantage of having Tea Roses on their 
natural routs, because, if the Rose is so pro¬ 
pagated, its root is safe from any cold that 
comes to our country. Cuttings put in in 
September make good plants at the end of the 
following year. Fancy taking up standard 
Tea Roses and heeling thorn in under a north 
wall ! It puts one in mind of a hospital. All 
this sort of work keeps people from enjoying 
Roses as they might. I repeat, I have grown 
every Tea Rose of any character for many 
years, and never lost one from cold, though I 
have had them cut back a little. There is, 
no doubt., a limit to where this can be done. 
In the north of England and Scotland it may 
be different, and protection may be necessary 
there. __ W. 

WANTED: TIIE BEST ROSES. 
“Rosa,” on page 5, suggests the necessity of 
some society pointing out the demerits of so 
inanv of our puffed-up Roses. When societies 
are largely composed of those who trade in 
Roses, it is hardly likely that they will care 
to curtail their lists. If such necessity exists, 
why cannot the National Rose Society under¬ 
take such censorship? But no society, even 
if endowed with the greatest possible im¬ 
partiality, in relation to Roses, could do what 
is desired unless it had at disposal a large 
area of good ground, where every new variety 
could he grown, and if it were, well would 
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it be if no award were made to it, unless it 
was a satisfactory grower and bloomer. But 
that would be a very costly undertaking. It 
has been suggested that something or the 
kind might be done by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society at Wislev, and, no doubt, it 
could be so wore the large meadow on the 
north side of the gardens converted into a 
huge Rose garden rather than be used as it is, 
as a sort of infantile arboretum. But even at 
Wislev, where there is the ground, such a 
work could not be carried out unless the 
National Rose Society became a large con¬ 
tributor to the cost. So far as trade lists are 
concerned, seeing that every variety in them 
—and there are legion—is so listed for sale, 
it is not probable that the vendor would 
deprecate any variety, new or old It is there 
for sale, and that governs everything in 
trade. But myriads of Roses thus listed are 
really quite valueless ; but the private 
grower has to purchase and grow them before 
he finds out their demerits. How frequently 
in the papers do we see lists of new Roses 
given and described, these descriptions being 
taken word for word from the vendors’ lists. 
What wonder if, these being read, persons 
are induced to purchase them, and soon 
endure disappointment. Cannot some few 
amateur growers give us a Rose index expur- 
gator i us, in which all who have grown 
the varieties thus condemned should agree, 
and thus help fellow amateurs to avoid the 
worthless and select only the good? D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bose Climbing Caroline Testont.—I have re¬ 
cently purchased two Climbing Caroline Tcstout 
Rose*, which are advertised as being suitable for 
training to weep. They ore on stems about 3 feet 
high, and each has four long shoots about 4 feet in 
length, the total vertical height being 7 feet. Will , 
you kindly give me some particulars as to their 
proper treatment? Will pruning be necessary this 
season? I presume that, as an alternative to 
weepers, I could train them as pillars, and allow 
them to retain their present vertical position? In 
this event, what would be the best form of support ? 

—Rose lovek. 

[This beautiful and fast-growing Rose is not 
exactly what one could term a weeping Rose 
—certainly not like the Wichuraiana tribe, . 
which droop so gracefully without any train¬ 
ing. But the growths will be serai-pendulous, 
and their weight of blossom would make 
them more so. We should advise you to 
retain two of the growths and cut back two 
close to the head. Tho two retained full , 
length could be brought over in an umbrella- 
fashion by attaching tarred tw ine to their ends j 
and drawing them gently over towards stem 1 
of tree, then attaching the twine to the j 
stem. These two growths would give some , 
blossom, and could then be cut away, to | 
induce others to break out. The two cut 
back would induce young growths, which 
could be trained to tho stem when necessary, , 
and they would flower well next year. If you ; 
cared to train them vertically to form a pillar, ; 
cut two hard back and tie the others upright j 
to a stout stake. The stem could be covered 
bv planting an ordinary plant of the non- 
climbing form of Caroline Test-out against 
it. You would thus have a fine tall pillar of 
a very lovely pink Rose. After the first 
season the old growths could be reduced each j 
year, but alw'ays retain some of them, as j 
they possess lateral shoots that bear the 
blossom.] | 

Boses tied up with Bracken.- About five 
\vc«‘ks ago. when there \va« a likelihood of cold 
weather, the Roses in a large bed were somewhat 
out hack and Bracken scattered between and around 
the plants and secured by a piece of bass tied round, 
to prevent the wind taking it away. It would he too 
much trouble to have it removed according to 
changes of weather. Would it. therefore, he better 
to have the Bracken removed altogether?—IloN. 
Mrs. Mosckton. 

[As you find a difficulty in removing the 
Bracken at mild intervals, it would certainly ; 
be best to remove it altogether. If tied up 
as you sav, new- growths would be erieou- , 
raged, which would afterwards suffer severely, 
whereas, if the air is allowed to circulate 
freely among the plants, this has a very bene- > 
ficial effect. Earth up the base of the plants 
bv all means, and this may be allowed to | 
remain until end of March, A deal more 
injury is caused by coddling Roses than if 
they are allowed to take their chance, and l 
even if the tops are cut back, the eyes 
beneath the earth are safe.] | 


FERNS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy Perna.— I read in your issue of January l«t 
an interesting article on hardy Ferns. I have some 
deep frames, which get but little sun now through 
some building extent-ions. It ha* struck me I might 
use them for hardy Ferns, to raise and change to 
and from tlie house. Could you name me, say, one 
dozen that I might experiment with, if you think 
them likely to .succeed. Would they be likely to live 
through the winter, and would \uu advise ine to 
start with youiiur or with well grown plants? Is 
Ncphrolepis exalt ata a Fern that can be w intered 
in ordinary dwelling root!*, or docs it need a green¬ 
house?— A.N Auateih. 

[Yes; any of the varieties named on page 4 
will do very well in your deep frames, except 
those requiring cases, as the Todeas, which 
it is always advisable to have under fairly 
close inspection, and this is not easy in struc¬ 
tures to which access is only gained by 
pushing off lights. You would require a 
little winter protection, a cloth, as advised 
for structure described oil page 4, and, per¬ 
haps, a small lamp in very severe weather. 
The lamp would only he necessary occasion¬ 
ally in exceptional winters. If used, leave a 
crack of air on to let out any fumes. Are 
your frames sunk in the ground, or do they 
project a considerable distance above it? If 
the latter, drive a few T stakes into the ground 
round the frames, about 6 inches away, and 
fill in space w ith Fern, dry litter, or anything 
of that nature, and lay a few boards on the 
top to keep out the wet. Avoid inside the 
frames an excess of damp—that is, a stagnant 
damp—for, much as Ferns like moisture, 
they resent too close a temperature. Have 
you anything in the wav of staging inside your 
frames? If not, grow' your plants on in¬ 
verted flower-pots, to keep free from slugs. 
The size of the plants will depend entirely on 
whether you are anxious to have them at 
once for the house. If not, it will, doubtless, 
be interesting to you to watch their develop- 
fent from a small stage. They must not ho 
expected to make much progress until the 
advent of warmer weather. Under condi¬ 
tions described, nothing in the wav of arti¬ 
ficial shading is likely to be required. You 
might trv for a start Asplenium Adiantum 
nigrum. Polypodium eambricura, one or two 
of the Polystichums—in fact, these and many 
varieties of Lastreas, Scolopcndriums, nnd 
Lomarias are very interesting, and should do 
well in your frames. Nephrolepis exaltata 
is a tropical Fern, and, although it w ill do for 
a time in a dwelling-house, where the tem¬ 
perature is fairly high, you could not nurse it 
hack to a healthy state in a cold-frame. Try 
StruthiopteriB germanica.] 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Town garden pests {Oxonian).— Wc con¬ 
gratulate you on having got rid of cats in your 
garden, but fear there is no chance of getting 
free of sparrows unless you can net your gar¬ 
den all over. Town sparrows, because of 
their intimacy with man, learn to regard him 
with indifference, as they do any inanimate 
objects, such as dummy dogs and cats, as they 
soon realise that no danger is to he feared 
from those. Pieces of bright tin hung on 
bent sticks, to constantly revolve in the wind, 
rather ala^n them, but in time they become 
very fearhss. As to slugs, nothing keeps 
these in check like liberal sprinklings of 
salt, soot, or fresh-slaked lime. But if you 
could arm yourself with a long stick, into one 
end of which is let a stout noedlc or pin, and 
go out at night with a lantern, you might 
catch myriads of those pests, dropping them 
into a pail holding some water. Dressings of 
soot or lime should be applied late in the 
evening where the slugs feed, and salt close 
under hedgerows. 

OUR 8HEET ALMANACK.— With this issue ir« 
present a sheet Almanack. In it wc give a number of 
Tfiedftf&i which wc trust readers will find useful and at 
the s uite time handy for re ference. We. also, as far as 
we have been able, give, the list <>f the tijeturis if the 
various Shows held in the Metropolis by the llnse Society, 
the Sweet Pea Society, the Mat tonal Auricula. Society, 
the National Carnation Society, the R'inOr Flonuring 
Carnation Society, while the dates of the Cormni tee 
meetings and shows of the lloyal Horticultural Societt/, 
and those of many of the. Provincial Societies through- 
out the country, have also been included, as well as the 
meetings of the Linnean Society of London. 

Original from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON STRATEGIST. 

We are all apt to go in crdwds, especially in 
our admiration of Pink Pearl, which, like all 
others, we have planted with satisfaction ; 
but it is interesting to find other kinds that 
are really no less attractive, and one of them 
is Strategist, a very pretty pink in colour, 
the truss, too, being of good shape, and with 
the great advantage of flowering not too 
early. It is in perfection this year towards 
the middle of June. We know nothing of its 
origin, but found it in Cripps’s nursery, 


redeem many a place from bareness. Ruscus 
aculeatus is a native plant, but is none the 
less worth growing on that account.—Ess. 


THE IVY. 

It is difficult to imagine how we should get 
on without the Ivy, for in one form or 
another it enters into all sorts of planting 
operations for landscape effect, while for 
indoor decoration trails of Ivy and Ivy-leaves 
are very largely employed. For covering 
unsightly walls Ivy is without an equal, for, 
although the common Vitis iuconstans, or 
Ampclopsis Veitchi, as it is frequently called, 


Rhododendron Strategist. 


Tunbridge Wells, and suppose it is in all 
good nurseries for these plants. 

The Butcher’s Broom. The Butcher’s | 
Broom (Ruscus aculeatus) is a useful little | 
shrub for planting under the shade of trees, 
where there is frequently a difficulty expe- i 
ricuced in inducing any evergreen shrub to 
grow. It has no leaves, but their place is 
taken by what are known as cladodes, or 
branchlets, of a bright green. The ineffective 

f ;reenish flowers come* in May, and are fol- 
owed by bright-red berries—provided male 
and female plants are growing together—but 
even if it never produces these, it is valuable 
because of its fr^tfT^reen grqwjtls^which 
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grows more rapidly, it is inferior to the Ivy 
for many purposes, on account of its deci¬ 
duous character. Ivy is to be encouraged, 
too, on account of its ability to grow under 
adverse conditions, and it is not an uncom¬ 
mon thing to find Ivy-covered walls in the 
centre of a smoky town, and in places where 
there is a scarcity of soil, and the pavement 
or paths approach quite close to the stems. 
Again, if a plant is required to carpet ground 
under the shade of trees, where Grass will 
not grow, and other plants of a shrubby cha¬ 
racter have been tried in vain, the Ivy will 
grow' if anything will. Carpeting the ground 
in woods, it is often wonderfully effective, 
especially when its companions are Prim¬ 


roses, Daffodils, and Windflowers. Its 
adaptability for growing on light iron rails or 
I chains to form a low fence is evident in many 
' gardens, while no more picturesque object 
1 can be imagined than ruinous walls or gnarled 
I old trees covered by a luxuriant growth of 
Ivy. The rampant-growing kinds sometimes 
get out of hand when planted against 
buildings, and it is a mistake to allow them 
to interfere with the chief architectural 
i features. With a little attention once or 
twice a year, however, it is quite possible to 
keep the plants within bounds, and confine the 
I covering to those parts of the walls which it 
1 is thought desirable to clothe. Again, it is 
not wise to allow Ivy to ramble 
over trees indiscriminately, for, 
although it improves the appear¬ 
ance of certain old specimens, it 
seriously interferes with the de¬ 
velopment of young trees if they 
are encircled by its branches, con¬ 
sequently it should be carefully 
cut away from young trees as soon 
as it commences to ascend the 
trunks. 

For many purposes the common 
Ivy (Hedera Helix) and the strong¬ 
growing form called canariensis, 
which is commonly known in gar¬ 
dens as Irish Ivy, are the most 
appropriate. There are, however, 
many varieties which may be suc¬ 
cessfully used for various purposes, 
for the Ivy, like the Holly, has 
produced a large number of 
sports or distinct-leaved seedlings, 
some of which retain their charac¬ 
ter well, while others have to be 
carefully watched and pruned, or 
they soon revert to the type. Up¬ 
wards of one hundred varieties 
have been named. Some of these 
aro recognised by the size of the 
leaves, for in some instances they 
are 8 inches or 9 inches in length, 
and almost the same in width, 
while in an extreme opposite 
direction they may be no more 
than 1 inch across, all sorts of in¬ 
termediate sizes being found. 
Others differ in the shape of the 
leaf, for while some have an entire 
outline, others are divided into a 
few large lobes, and in still another 
group the lobes are reduced to 
comparatively fine segments. 
Then, colour enters into the deter¬ 
mining of varieties, for one set 
is composed of silver and another 
of golden variegated-leaved kinds. 
These are again subdivided by the 
position of the variegation, which 
may be confined to an irregularly- 
shaped outer band on the margin, 
to the centre of the leaf, or it may 
present a marbled appearance. 

Tree Ivies.— The Ivy assumes a 
different character when it has at¬ 
tained the summit of its support 
from what it possessed as a young 
plant, for it loses its trailing habit 
and takes on a bushy form. This, 
again, has caused a totally dis¬ 
tinct set of varieties to be pro¬ 
duced, for almost all the trailing 
kinds have, at one time or another, 
their mature habit. These have 
been perpetuated by grafting them 
on to stocks of Irish Ivy, and 
handsome bushes thev form, espe¬ 
cially the variegated kinds. With 
a few exceptions, it is difficult to guess 
correctly from which trailing form any 
particular tree form has arisen, for 
the leaves change so in shape and 
I colouring. These tree forms are well adapted 
for forming specimen beds on lawns, as many 
of them possess brightly-coloured leaves. A 
further means of distinguishing varieties is 
by the colour of the fruits, for, while the 
i normal colour is black, there are varieties 
l which have orange and red berries. 

For ordinary gardens it is unnecessary to 
give a long list of varieties. The following 
| is, however, a selection of the best, and may 
| bo of service to those who contemplate 
i planting in th^* ;n$ar. ffjtu,r© : — 
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Climbing Ivies. 

Small, green-leaved varieties.— Atro- 
purpurea, very dark, purplish leaves; del- 
toulea, curiou3 rhomboid leaves, with little 
lobing; digitata, with finely-lobed leaves, 
neat growth ; Emerald Green, a very pleasing 
close-growing sort; himalaica, a distinct 
kind, with rather narrow', acuminate leaves; 
lucida, a neat-growing variety, with bright 
green leaves ; nigra, distinguished by its dark 
green foliage. 

Large, green-leaved varieties.—A l- 

f ieriensis, leaves 4 inches across; amurensis, 
eaves often 8 inches to 9 inches long, and 
almost as wide ; dentata, large, dark leaves, 
with slightly dentate margins ; heidelbergen- 
sis, dark-coloured leaves. 

Silver-variegated varieties.— Algerien- 
sis variegata, large-leaved kind; argentea 
marginata, small leaves, with wide silver 
margin ; argentea marginata Crippsi, leaves 
almost half silver; lacteola, rather large, 
prettily variegated foliage; latimaculata, 
leaves marbled with grey. 

Golden-variegated varieties. — Angu- 
laris, small leaves; aurea elegantissima, 
small, elegant leaves; Cavendishi, bright- 
coloured leaves; chrysomela, variegation in 
large patches; ehrysophylla, distinct, five- 
lobed leaves, rich colour. 


FRUIT. 


Tree Ivies. 

Arborescens, common green; conglome¬ 
rate, small leaves, dense growth; Raeg- 
lieriana, long leaves, strong growth ; digitata 
arborescens, medium-sized green leaves; 
Silver Queen, silver leaves; foliis aureis and 
palmate aurea arborescens, golden leaves. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Benthamla fragifera. —This requires a 
warm climate to see it in full beauty, but, as 
in the case of Arbutus Unedo, it fails to pro¬ 
duce its ripe fruits annually. Unlike the 
Arbutus, the bushes need to be of some age 
before they begin to fruit, and in some winters 
they suffer much from severe frosts. The 
birds often spoil the fruits before they become 
fully ripe, and mice are very destructive to 
them here. Some twelve years ago I saw 
several fine bushes covered with fruit at Sid- 
bury Manor, near Sidmouth. Here they 
were planted on a rather dry but sunny bank, 
and exposed to the south-west wind, which 
came in great force up the valley. My plants 
were all raised from seed, and are now good- 
sized specimens, but I doubt if I shall see 
many ripe fruits, especially should the winter 
continue severe after Christmas as it has 
done up to mid-December. This plant thrives 
best against a wall in exposed gardens further 
inland.—J. Mayne, Eicton, Devon. 

Daphne Mezereum, var. grandlflora.— 
The common Mezereum is, perhaps, a more 
familiar shrub in cottage gardens than in 
gardens of more pretentious dimensions, yet 
it is an extremely useful plant, and one that 
ie worth growing for the sake of its showy, 
fragrant flowers. Pretty, however, as the 
type is, it has to give place to the variety 
grandiflora for general effect, while the 
latter flowers several weeks in advance of the 
type. It has been called autumnalis, from 
the fact of flowers frequently appearing at 
that time. January is, however, the month 
when it is usually at its best, and, even 
though frosty days may prevail, the flowers 
are not damaged except in the case of great 
severity. It is by no means a common plant, 
probably on account of its being difficult to 
propagate. The method of increase adopted 
is to graft it on to stocks of the type, but it 
blossoms with such freedom that really good 
scions are difficult to obtain. D. Mezereum 
and its varieties thrive best in cool, loamy 
soil, which contains lime, and they are very 
impatient of root disturbance, consequently 
they should be put out into permanent posi¬ 
tions when quite young.—D. 

Mistletoe.—1 noted in one of the daily papers 
some time before Christmas the shipment of many 
hundreds of tons of Mistletoe to America. Whether 
thus statement was to be accepted on the snme linos 
m the French system of gardening and other fairy 
tales or as a genuine fact. 1 cannot say. If there was 
such an exportation, it seems strange that Mistletoe 
to not already largely grown in America when it is 
«o much at home on several tree* that have come to 
us from that continent. I have seen it as thick on 
some of the North American Maples as on thcBushey 
Tark Lime*.—8. 8. 
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GRAPE NOTES. 

Lady Downs’s Seedling.— It is quite true 
that this is a good late Grape, and will keep 
in excellent condition until early spring, but 
to the grower for profit it is nowadays prac¬ 
tically unknown. In the first place, it is very 
apt to set badly, and it is not nearly so 
vigorous and easily managed as the Gros 
Colman. I remember the time when Lady 
Downe’s was the late black Grape in gar¬ 
dens, but that was before market growers had 
made the acquaintance of Gros Colman. If 
I were going to plant a house with late 
Grapes, I should try a eaiie or two of Lady 
Dow'ne’s. It would be at home with the 
Colman and Muscat. When in bloom, it 
must have a temperature of 65 dogs, in the 
daytime, and, to make sure, every day the 
hand should be run over each hunch, in 
order to move the pollen. This should be 
done about eleven o’clock. Lady Downe’s is 
no Grape for the amateur, who grows the 
Hamburgh and Alicante and Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling together. Under such circumstances I 
have seen bunches which should have weighed 
from I lb. to 2 lb., with about a dozen perfect 
berries. By the way, what has become of 
White Lady Downe’s? I have seen no men¬ 
tion of this Grape for a good many years. 

The Grape trade. —The most dismal 
season English Grape-growers have ever 
experienced—that is the opinion of those 
engaged in this industry. The present con¬ 
dition of the Grape trade is very serious, and 
unless there is a change, I am afraid that 
some will find it a hard job to make ends 
meet. Prices have been declining for some 
years, but they have at length reached a level 
which leaves little or no profit to the grow er, 
and, should there be no change, I expect that 
thousands of Vines will be done away with. 
When first-class samples make no more than 
tenpence per pound, what can a man expect 
to get for ordinary produce? As a fact, 
really good Black Hamburgh and Alicante 
have been sold for less than outdoor Sweet¬ 
water Grapes made thirty years ago. As I 
have before said, it is a very serious matter. 
No man can carry on business indefinitely at 
a loss. Grape-growers appear to be 
threatened with the fate that overtook 
farmers a quarter of a century ago, when 
Wheat came down to less than £6 per load. 

I do not hesitate to affirm that the same state 
of affairs will prevail among English Grape- 
growers unless a change comes. The question 
is: In what way can a change come? The 
output from the Channel Islands and from 
the Continent increases annually. Some of 
the Evesham growers who lately visited Hol¬ 
land report that the Dutch growers are 
making preparations which, if carried out, 
must increase their output by 50 per cent. If 
nothing occurs to prevent them, the Dutch 
growers will capture the English markets, 
for, owing to cheap labour, they can be con¬ 
tent with lower returns. Samples of Ham¬ 
burgh and Alicante w'hich twenty years ago 
w r ould have made Is. 6d. per pound have been 
sold for 9d., and have even drowned to 6d. 
per pound. As to ordinary samples of Ham¬ 
burgh, thousands of pounds have been sold 
for about 3d. per pound. Rent, rates, labour, 
firing make Grape-growing expensive, and 
how r ever well a man may cultivate his Vines, 
he can get nothing for himself with prices at 
such a low level. 

Grape fungus. —For several years I have 
been troubled with what is undoubtedly a 
species of fungus, and which appears on the 
upper side of the berries about the middle of 
October. It comes in the form of little 
knobs, which show up plainly in damp 
weather. I grow Alicante and Hamburgh in 
the same house, but it is only on the former 
that it appears. I do not make a practice of 
heating this house for the Grapes, as, being 
a lean-to, with a south exposure, they ripen 
very well without artificial w armth. Probably, 
if the pipes were heated in damp weather, 
the fungus would not be troublesome, it 
does not disfigure the berries to any serious 
extent, bunches that have been affected 
making as much in Covent Garden as those 
which were quite free from it. It is one of 
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the things, however, that one would rather 
not have, and I should like to know whether 
any of your readers have had a similar ex¬ 
perience. I found that it was getting worse 
every year, so last winter I thoroughly washed 
the canes, whitewashed the wall, and removed 
an inch of the surface soil. This season a 
few berries only were affected. 

J. CORNHILL. 


THE BEST WAY TO PLANT FRUIT- 
TREES. 

Break up well the soil over the entire surface 
which it is proposed to plant; if a clay soil 
to a depth of 20 inches or 30 inches ; if a sili¬ 
ceous soil, to a depth of 3 feet 3 inches. The 
roots of the trees will not strike so deep as 
that, but it is to mako sure of their getting 
their share of drainage, air, and fertilising 
elements. With a pick, break up the bottom 
to a depth of 8 inches or so. It is important to 
see that the different layers of soil are well 
mixed. The soil, being well broken up, can 
then be levelled. Be careful to remove all 
stones and roots that come in your way. 
Leave the soil time to settle, which will take 
about a fortnight. Unpack the trees ns soon 
as they come from the nurserv, and open the 
roots—those that are broken trim off with a 
sharp knife just above the damaged part. If 
prevented from planting at once, make a 
shallow trench about a foot w ide, and put the 
trees in it, standing up quite close together. 
Cover up the roots with light soil, and they 
w'ill be kept in good state pending removal. 
If the weather is frosty when the trees arrive, 
transfer them, packed as they are, to a cellar 
or some other mild locality, where they will 
gradually thaw, and can then be safely un¬ 
packed. It may be that, after a long voyage, 
some trees will be found to be shrivelled ; 
these should be set apart, and a trench dug of 
a length proportioned to their height, nnd 
3£ feet to 4V feet wide, and 2 feet to 2£ feet 
deep, according to the number of trees to be 
put in it. Put into the trench with a truss 
of straw underneath, just above the roots; 
cover over with a layer of light soil, leaving 
the two ends of the truss uncovered ; next put 
another row of trees, and treat in the same 
wav, upon this soil, and cover up the whole 
with soil. Give the roots a good watering, 
and leave them so for eight or ten days, after 
which remove the soil carefully by lifting the 
ends of the straw-bands, when the roots will 
be found to be quite fresh, and fit to be 
planted. Destroy all germs of disease and 
fungus beforo planting by sponging the 
branches with a solution of copper sulphate, 

5 per cent. It is easier to prevent than to 
cure ; this precaution is too often neglected, 
and cannot be too strongly insisted on. 

Mark out a place for each tree before you 
plant. When digging the holes, be careful 
not to make them too deep. Having carefully 
and separately spread out the roots with one 
hand, while holding the tree with the other, 
an assistant should slowly put light soil over 
the roots. Let the soil penetrate among the 
roots, and fill up every blank space, using the 
hand to complete the operation. The trees 
should be planted vertically, the section made 
level, with the graft facing north, so as not 
to be directly exposed to the sun. Along 
walls place your trees rather obliquely— i.e., 
the graft 5 inches to 7 inches away from the 
w all. The consequence of planting your trees 
too deeply, so that the graft is covered, will 
be that the graft may at any moment strike 
root, and your grafted stock will become an 
independent tree, difficult to make bear fruit. 

As each hole is filled tread lightly round 
the base of the tree, in order to make’the soil 
firm. Leave the trees free play, because the 
soil may still settle, and if the trees are 
attached, they would be unable to follow' 
the movement of the soil, and would remain 
suspended. It is contrary to what is the 
general practice, but nevertheless the right 
thing is to manure after planting. Fruit- 
trees do not absorb the matters which we in¬ 
corporate in the soil, but solely the feeding 
elements which these contain. These ele¬ 
ments are only assimilable when they have 
become liquid. If, therefore, you dig in the 
manure too deeply, the fertilising elements 
are washed down by the rain, even to a greater 
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depth in proportion to their solubility, with¬ 
out benefiting the trees at all, the roots of j 
which are spread over the soil’s surface. 

Lc a Vie d la Campagnc. 

PEAR FONDANTE DE THIRIOT. 

This Pear is deserving of wider recognition, 
as it is a first-rate variety in every respect, 
and, coming into use as it does in the month 
of December, it is on that account all the 
more valuable. It is now several years since 
I first gave it a trial, when the results were 
so satisfactory that I classed it as being one 
of the best Pears in use at the end of the J 
year. I also found it to succeed remarkably 
well on the Quince, and to make a good and 
prolific cordon. 

In the accompanying illustration an excel¬ 
lent representation of this Pear is given, both 
in regard to its size, and, as far as photo¬ 
graphic art can show, the rich brown russet 
markings of the skin, the groundwork being 


and be thinly coated over with painter’s 
knotting, or thin coal-tar. It is probable no 
further sucker growth will be seen. Trees 
or bushes which thus throw up suckers will 
generally bo found also in poor health, the 
suckers having been robbers of sap and harm¬ 
ful. Were it possible to open a trench 
round such trees or bushes, and to refill them 
with fresh soil, then to give over the upper 
| roots a dressing of well-decayed manure and 
fresh soil from vegetable quarters, the bene- 
j ficial effect of such treatment in a year or 
two would be seen. Under any circumstances 
digging with a spade over tree-roots should 
never be permitted. At the very most, a 
thin pointing over of the surface soil with a 
fork is all that is needed. There is far too 
much of neglect to manure trees or bushes— 
fruit ones especially- as it seems to be com¬ 
mon belief that they can go on fruiting inde¬ 
finitely without any feeding. Really, they 
have more need of manure than have many 
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yellowish-green. It is a remarkably juicy t 
fruit; the flesh is melting, rich, and deli- i 
eiously flavoured. W. 

TREE AND BUSH SUCKERS. 

Whenever trees or bushes of any description i 
other than things which naturally recuperate ! 
through suckers -such as Black Currants, | 
Brambles, Raspberries—throw up quantities 
of suckers from the roots, it is obvious that 
the roots have been injured in some way by J 
roughly digging about them, as in so many j 
cases bruises or wounds in roots result in the i 
•jAroduction of sucker growth. Wherever j 
that form of growth is seen, the best way is 
not to be content and cut away the suckers 
close to the ground, but rather to remove the ! 
soil about them down to the roots from which ! 
they spring, and to cut them off close to those j 
roots. After doing that, the portions of the j 
roots from which the suckers ore removed j 
should be pared off^srltooijilv withTaJcnife, 
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things ordinarily so treated. A crop of fruit 
means great exhaustion, and both while the 
fruit crop is being borne and in the suc¬ 
ceeding season, liberal top-dressings of 
manure should be given. It is when so 
treated trees or bushes soon recuperate, and 
are made capable of carrying useful crops. 

K. S. 


NOTES AND 11EPLIES. 

Pruning fan-shaped trees.-I am training a 
few wall-trees—Pears and Plunit-—fan-shaped. How 
much should I prune off the branches on each side 
of the leader, eo as to ensure a regular break? In 
other words, to what length should the branched be 
pruned?—X. 

[You omit to stato the age of the trees, and 
do not say how many branches the trees are 
furnished with. But, presuming they are 
what nurserymen style “ thrce-vear-old trees,” 
they will each have from six to eight shoots 
or branches. If these are of about equal 
length and strength, they may all be retained. 
If, on the other hand, any of these shoots are 


weak, they should be cut back to two buds, 
to induce the latter to break and form two 
other shoots or branches during the growing 
season. As a rule, there is seldom any neces¬ 
sity to thus deal with young trees received 
from a nursery where the growing of fruit- 
trees is made a speciality ; but if it cannot be 
avoided, see that an equal number of shoots 
is retained. An odd number necessitates the 
training-in of the odd shoot as a leader, 
which in a fan-trained tree is to be depre¬ 
cated, as its position is such that it will bo 
naturally disposed to appropriate an undue 
proportion of the sap-flow. The length these 
shoots should be left must be governed by 
their condition. If well ripened, thev may 
be left from one third to one-half their length, 
but if the wood is green or immature, shorten 
them back to where the wood is hard and 
firm. Perform this shortening back in any 
case, so that, when completed, it will result 
in each shoot being of equal length or there¬ 
abouts. During the coming season each of 
these shortcned-back growths should produce 
shoots at their extremities, or, in other words, 
leaders, wherewith to extend the trees, and 
at the least one shoot near their bases, to 
form subsidiary branches with. If two 
shoots are produced near the base, one on 
the top and one on the lower side of the 
branch, give the former the preference, and 
spur the latter back to two buds, to form 
spurs. Adhere to this principle each yeM‘ -w 
until you obtain a sufficiency of main and 
subsidiary branches, after which stop all 
growths annually, to furnish the branches 
with fruiting spurs. With regard to the 
training, the lowermost shoot on either side 
of each tree should first be laid out and fas¬ 
tened to the wall or trellis in a nearly hori¬ 
zontal direction. Then lay out the remain¬ 
der at equal distances from each other, and, 
as before stated, avoid having a central or 
leading shoot. For appearance sake, keen 
each shoot as straight as possible, and, if 
nails and shreds are used to secure the 
branches to the wall, drivo the nails in such 
a manner that thev do not come into contact 
with them. The foregoing recommendations 
should be carried out at once.] 

Pruit of the double-blossomed Peach.-1 
<hall be greatly obliged if you will tell me if the 
fruit of the double-blo*soming Peach-tree i« edible? 

1 have two fair-sized trees, one has double blossom*, 
hright pink, and the other snow-white. Last autumn 
the pink one bore nuantities of fruit, which was very 
juicy and sweet, though only pale yellow In colour. 

( did not use it for stewing, as I could not And out 
from anyone if it was 6nfe. It has a distinct Peach 
scent (the fruit), the blossom has no scent. Tho 
white one has not borne any fruit. Both trees were 
bought thinking they were double Almond blossom.— 

D. Bartiicm. 

[You may uso the fruits of your double- 
flowered Peach with safety—in fact, it is in 
some places a common practice to use such 
fruits for stewing. They nre not so well 
flavoured as the garden varieties of Peach, 
but, when cooked, they are quite agreeable. 
They may also be used for jam. It is quite 
likely that, vour trees will produce a certain 
amount of fruit each year.] 

Cutting back newly-planted Apricot-tree.— 

When js the beet time to cut back young Apricot on 
wall, planted in November last, and Nectarine 
planted same month in cool greenhouse?— Anon. 

[Both the Apricot and Nectarine-trecs may 
be cut or pruned back now. For instructions 
how to perform this, see our reply to “X.” 
on the pruning of Pears and Plums in the 
previous column.] 

Cankered Apple-tree (C. C. TV.).—The portion of 
wood sent all too plainly show* that the tree is 
seriously infected with canker. No explanation as to 
the age of the tree or the nature of the soil in which 
growing i« given, but, knowing so well the cause of 
canker in Apple-trees, we can well understand that 
the tree-roots have got down into some sour or poor 
subsoil, where they fail to find the essential elements 
which make healthy wood. If the tree be not too 
large its life may be paved if it be now lifted care¬ 
fully, have any ’strong roots pruned back, then be 
replanted in fresh soil, and shallow. After replant¬ 
ing, place over the roots a mulch, 2 inches thick, 
of stable-manure. In March cut away all diseased 
branches, thus causing the tree to make fresh, 
healthy growth. Then occasionally manured from 
the surface, the tree may do well. 

Mulberries not growing.-1 shall be glad to 
know what special precautions to take when plant¬ 
ing a young black Mulberry? I have now planted 
three trees in successive years, hut neither ha.s lhcd 
more than twelve months after planting. Certainly, I 
have not 6wathed them in a bandage as you suggest 
in your last issue, but otherwise just as much caro 
has been taken ns if it were a Pear tree Land, sandy 
loam; aspect, opeglfj^jflEfMfttm 
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VEGETABLES. 

VARIETY IN TOMATOES. 

When the schedule of the newlv-formed vege¬ 
table society is issued, there will be found in 
it a class for six dishes of Tomatoes distinct, 
the prizes being provided by Mr. George 
Monro. It has been said that it is not pos¬ 
sible to set up a collection of six varieties 
that are in appearance absolutely distinct. 
That is, however, absurd. Granted, were 
all of one colour, and of the customary shape 
and size, it may be difficult to produce real 
distinctness ; but, as w ith Potatoes, so with 
Tomatoes—there are variations in shape as 
well as in size of ripe fruits and in colour. 
To have a really distinct collection, such 
varieties as Sunrise, Comet, Golden Perfec¬ 
tion, Golden Nugget, Peachblow', Cascade, 
Dessert, and Chiswick Peach are quite dis¬ 
tinct varieties, and give also the very best 
possible selection for the dessert-table. Cas¬ 
cade, Golden Nugget, Dessert, Chiswick 
Peach, and Sunrise have no superiors for 
such purpose, and for that reason specially 
merit wide culture. 

Generally, we see exhibited and encouraged 
the ordinary round or oval-shaped fruits, 
weighing about four to the pound. Those are 
by no means the best for the dessert-table, 
and it is certain, were flavour made a domi¬ 
nating feature, that these smaller fruits 
would gain the awards. But in such a class 
the fruits should, while in dishes, be still 
shown in clusters rather than as single fruits. 
The variety Cascade, for instance, is seen in 
fruit on racemes of some 30 inches in length, 
and, if laid in a dish or plate, and coiled 
round and round, a far more effective dish is 
obtained than is the case with picked fruits. 
Where Sunrise is well grown, its long, taper¬ 
ing bunches are very handsome, and differ 
widely from the broad clusters of larger- 
fruited varieties. Every variety shown 
should be the very best samples it w ill pro¬ 
duce. Necessarily, an even better class 
would be one for six plants in pots in fruit, 
and quite distinct. But to bring plants in 
fruit long distances would be too exacting. 
In the case of Potatoes, the bringing of plants 
is out of the question, ns tubers alone can be 
exhibited. It is not, therefore, too much to 
depend on Tomato fruits for the same reason. 

A. D. 


SEAWEED AS A MANURE. 
Wherever Seaweed can be procured, it 
should be used as a manure, especially 
where light soils obtain. It is a valuable 
manure for many kinds of garden crops, 
notably for Potatoes, Peas, Beans, Cab¬ 
bages, Cauliflowers, winter Greens, etc. 

I advise amateurs not to use the Seaweed 
in its crude state, but to mix it with littery 
manure first. How* often do wo see strawy 
litter dug into the soil every spring. Too 
often such manure remains in the strawy 
state during a great part of the summer, if 
the season proves exceptionally dry. Sea¬ 
weed quickly reduces the strawy portion to 
a more solid substance. 

I have had considerable experience i 
the use of Seaweed as a manure, and will 
briefly state how it was dealt with. In one 
district near Lancaster there were many 
low rocks on the foreshore, and these were 
literally covered with the weed, which was 
firmly attached to them, and growing to 
length of from 3 feet to 6 feet. This w T ccd 
we used to pull off and carry to the carts at 
low water. Only a small quantity of loose 
weed was procured at the tide line; but 
in many parts of the country looso Sea¬ 
weed is to be found at the tide line. The 
live weed is, of course, the best. I used 
to cart the fresh Seaweed to the heaps of i 
strawy litter and stable manure; and, 
commencing at one end, the heap of litter j 
was turned over and lightly shaken out. 
Every layer of litter was covered with a 
thin one of Seaweed, and so on until the 
whole was dealt with. In a month the 
heap was again turned, and even a second 
and third turning took place if necessary, 
until the whole heap was thoroughly rotted. 
Where this mixture is used, the crops con¬ 
tinue to grow freely in very hot weathe 
because of the mpi^ure in the^ Seaweed. 
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Where it is necessary to grow Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers in a sandy soil in summer, 
the use of Seaweed in the manure is a 
valuable asset, as rarely do the plants 
“club” or show that blue colour in the 
leaves which is often scon. 

Boi rne Yale. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 
Deformed Radishes (.4. M. A/.). - Any 
deformity seen in your irame grown Radishes 
is probably due to the heat beneath them 
being too strong, and unduly forcing them 
into growth before bulbs are formed, or the 
soil is too far from the glass, and leaf-stems 
arc drnwn up unduly and quite out of charac¬ 
ter. At the most, the soil in which the seed 
is sown should not be more than 6 inches from 
the glass and would be better still if but 
4 inches. All of the early frame Radishes, 
whether round or globe, white or red, or 
French Breakfast, or the longer Wood’s Early 
Frame, have very short tops, hardly more 
than 2 inches in height when bulbs large 
enough for pulling are formed ; but London 
market-growers raise Radishes very early 
indeed in the open ground. They mark out 
beds 5 feet wide, bury very shallow into them 
half-decayed warm manure, preserving a sur¬ 
face of fine soil, then sow the seed broad¬ 
cast thickly, forcing it into the soil 
by running a light roller over it. The beds 
are then coated a few inches thick with straw- 
litter. When growth begins, the straw is 
drawn off into tlie alleys during the day, and 
cast on again at night, till Radishes are fit to 
pull. 

Early forced Seakale (S. ir. ir.).— We 

have no knowledge that Seakale roots in a 
dormant state are kept in cold storage for 
several months, then forced to produce white 
blanched heads in October. Such extraor¬ 
dinary things in relation to retarding growth 
are now done through cold storage that it is 
possible Seakale may be so treated. The 
earliest good blanched Seakale we see, as a 
rule, in November, about the second week. 
That is cut from roots of the same season’s 
growth, which have not been left in the 
ground later than the third week in Septem¬ 
ber, then lifted, allowed to lie exposed to the 
air, but not to wind or sun. to induce the 
leafage to die away. The leaves are cut off 
in about a week or ten days, then the roots 
are planted in soil in a dark place, subjected 
to very gentle heat at first, and rather greater 
towards the end of October, thus giving fine, 
clean, white heads to cut very early. By the 
time successional heads are wanted, the 
leafage in the open ground has died away, and 
roots may be lifted as needed. In all cases 
they should be started in a gentle warmth of 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs., leading up to 
60 degs., which is amply warm to induce 
sturdy growth to ensue. If you have seen 
good forced Seakale in October, that may be 
from roots grown on warm soil, not too rich, 
and which matured their crowns very early. 
The time of making the root-cuttings also 
may have much to do with the earlier 
maturity of the crowns. Thus, if roots be 
lifted in September or early in October, the 
side roots cut off, and at once made into 
proper cuttings, then be stood thickly erect 
in light soil for the winter, they should callus 
over and form roots and crowns earlier than 
root-cuttings made two months later. Then, 
if the soil on which Seakale be grown is fairly 
warm and good, and planting be done early 
in March, the stock gets a good start in that 
way, and roots and crowns may well be ex¬ 
pected to mature very much earlier than 
those from an April planting. However, we 
hope to learn later whether Seakale roots are, 
as you suggest, retarded, for earlier head- 
production. 

Seed Potatoes. —The mild weather just 
now prevailing, although that may be very 
diverse in temperature when this is read, is 
helping to start early Potatoes into growth 
even in cool stores. When lifted in July or 
August, it is but natural that there should be 
early maturation, and when that point in the 
life of a tuber is reached, there is speedily a 
change into renewed activity. Thus, while 
mikl weather in mid-winter may have little 
influence on tubers of late varieties, and 
probably not lifted till Michaelmas or later, 


it has great influence on naturally early 
ripeners, lifted some time previous. It is 
I these which now require attention. Some 
tubers will, perhaps, be needed for pot or 
frame culture in but a few weeks. Those 
must be well and evenly sprouted, ready for 
such purpose. Some may be wanted for 
planting in March on warm borders. Those, 
again, will be all tin.* quicker in making 
growth if well prepared bv exposure to light 
and air beforehand, so as to have them in 
the most forward and best possible condition. 
Practically even late varieties will be all the 
better if subjected to the same preparation. 

D. 

I Potato The Factor. -With reference to 
' Mr. Jenkins’s illustration of The Factor 
Potato, which appears on page 15, January 
1st, we would point out that this is not The 
Factor as we know* it and grow’ it, being 
much too deep in the eye and coarse. We 
may remind you that we introduced this 
valuable main-crop Potato some years ago. 
Three tubers of The Factor, as grown by us, 
are enclosed herewith, and we think you will 
agree that Mr. Jenkins’s photo suffers very 
much by comparison. — Dorbie and Co. 

-If, as Messrs. Dobbie assert, the 

Potato shown in the picture sent by me is not 
The Factor (true), as distributed bv them, I 
, am not prepared to state otherwise. The 
i seed was obtained by me from a neighbour, 
who grows Potatoes largely, and who obtains 
his seed-tubers by the ton from Scotland each 
year. I certainly bought it for The Factor, 
and it appeared identical when compared 
with that variety in leaf and flower last year. 

I do not, however, remember comparing tin* 

I tubers at lifting time, and the opportunity 
for doing so does not now’ exist. If I nin 
unwittingly in error, I very much regret it. 

E. II. Jenkins. 

How to obtain a Carrot crop. From time 
to time I have noticed in your valued paper 
hints on Carrot culture. None of the 
methods advocated seem to me satisfactory. 
The following plan I have followed success¬ 
fully for years in both dry and wet seasons. 

I do the thinning when the first rough leaf 
appears, and usually go over the plants twice, 
as snails are liable to destroy them at this 
stage. When they show the' second rough 
leaf, I start mulching them with the lawn- 
mowings. I do so once a week until the tops 
meet in the drill, which is usually in July. 
All danger of fly is then past. The first appli¬ 
cation requires some care, to see that the 
seedlings are not buried. At the same time, 
they must have a good coating. In fact, the 
thicker the better so long as the seedlings are 
not buried. The subsequent mulching is a 
simple matter, the Carrot foliage being then 
easily seen above the Grass. I have hoard 
the opinion expressed that the short Grass 
mulching prevented the fly from depositing 
its eggs. My own opinion is that it keeps the 
soil uniformly moist, and the plant in a 
healthy, vigorous condition, and, therefore, 
less liable to attacks from vermin or disease. 
During Mav and June we often experience 
drv weather with bright sunshine, which is 
detrimental to plant growth. Th® ^* rass 
mulching keeps the plants in a healthv con¬ 
dition, and carries them safelv through this 
trying time. If the above method is followed 
success is certain. The plan is an old one, as 
a friend told me he practised it forty years 
ago, yet it seems to be very little known. 
My soil is heavy, with a cold subsoil. I 
annually raise eight lines of 30 yards each, 
principally the new red Intermediate variety. 
I have never failed to produce a good crop 
under the above system. G. C., »V. 

Leonard's House, Edinburgh. 

Seakale. forced, falling OF T S.).- You have 
nrohnlilv forced your Seakale too rapidly. Last 
season bavin* been wet and .unless the crowns were 
not ripened eo well as usual, and doubtless the roots 
were not jn such good condition for fon my. The 
Tame results have aut taken plaee ",)li hWed toots 
for this reason, as lifting caused a check and root 
growth wa« arrested. You do not state what condi¬ 
tion the plant* were in previous to covering. rhis 
would be worth knowing in advising a remedy, as if 
strong or in a sheltered position, growth was much 
later last season. Did your pots get full of strain 
from the heating material as this will cause a weak 
growth as described, aud owing ^ ‘be exct^ivc 
autumn rainfall, leave* were much wetter thmi usual. 
If possible, trv some roote with less heating material, 
or lift a few and fon-e indoors. Yon can then see if 
the above was tl.c < :>•- Hard-forced Seakale is 
al va\. poor tlav.mi-d and itringy. 

Original from 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— If the frost has dis¬ 
turbed any small things recently planted, as 
soon as the surface becomes fairly dry press 
the soil round them again. The frost has 
great lifting power, and when the roots are 
disturbed the plants die. Bulbs that were 
planted early will soon be above ground. A 
light mulch of finely broken-up manure will 
be helpful. Recently-planted trees and 
shrubs should be mulched, and secured from 
the wind. When moving shrubs from a shel¬ 
tered position to an exposed one, some 
shelter should be given. Stakes driven into 
the ground on the windward side, and 
branches interwoven, will break the wind, 
and when the shrubs are established, the 
shelter can be removed. We are still 
planting Roses. The demand appears to be 
chiefly for the newer Hybrid Teas. The 
H.P.’s are more or less neglected, though I 
do not see how beginners can do without 
such varieties as La France (H.T.), Mrs. J. 
Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Testout 
(H.T.), Frau Karl Druscliki, and Captain 
Hayward, some of the new' Roses lacking in 
fragrance. Charles Lefebvre and General 
Jacqueminot, though old, are still planted, 
as the colours cannot be obtained in the 

I - varieties. Turf may be relaid, Box 
gs replanted, and walks turned over and 
ito condition, either with or without a 
fresh gravel. If snow comes in quan- 
remove it from all specimen Cedars and 
evergreen trees before damage is done, 
g pole will shake it off without injury, 
ilch of half-decayed leaf-mould will be 
l round Rose-cuttings and Clematises 
| better kinds. Use the hoe among all 
3 when the surface is fairly dry. Fork 
^orders among the shrubs, to give a 
surface. 

It garden. —Take advantage of mild 
ler to prune Peaches and Apricots, 
if the evils of Peach culture is an over- 
led condition of the branches. If the 
lies are taken from the wall and re- 
?d, a better job can be made, and old 
s and ties which have become tight can 
‘moved, as, if left, these old tics or 
s harbour insects. It docs not follow 
shreds, if scalded with boiling water, 
it be used again if sound. Of course, 
body knows that in pruning Peaches we 
always leave a wood bud at the ends of 
hoots. Usually, we are safe in cutting 
to what are termed triplets, which show 
id bud between two flower-buds. If the 
ng shoots are laid in 6 inches apart, 
will be room for training in the young 
without crowding next summer, and 
owers are stronger and the fruits finer 
the foliage has room to develop. It is 
marv to depend upon spurs for the crop 
■ iii /vpricots and Plums, though young shoots, 
when laid in close to the wall, if they have 
space to grow* and ripen, bear very fine fruit, 
and. where possible, young wood should bo 
laid in. The bud eating birds if at all nume¬ 
rous, will soon be giving trouble unless some 
precaution is taken to keep them off. As 
soon as Strawberries come into bloom in the 
forcing-house ventilate carefully, and use the 
camel’s-hair brush among the blossoms, as 
they set freely by this means. 

Vegetable garden. —If salads are in de¬ 
mand, Chicory can be forced in the dark to 
supplant the Endive and Lettuces. The 
Mushroom-house will bo found very useful 
now—in fact, this house is generally too 
small to fulfil its requirements. A Mush¬ 
room-shed can be constructed more cheaply 
than glass structures, and it is certainly as 
useful—I think more so—as, besides Mush¬ 
rooms, so much can be done in it. Lily of 
tho Valley, Lilacs, Tulips, and other bulbs 
can be started therein if required, and it is 
well known how useful the Mushroom-house 
is for forcing Rhubarb, Seaknle, and for 
starting Asparagus. Everything in the house 
should be clean and sweet. Tho manure for 
Mushroom-beds should be prepared in an 
open shed near —not in- the house, as the 
ammonia will give a disagreeable flavour to 
Rhubarb and Seakale. There is not much 
gained in sowing Peas outside yet, but Peas 
may be sown under glass for transplanting 
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later. Onions, Lettuces, and Cauliflowers | 
may be sown in boxes for transplanting when I 
ready. Early Potatoes should be started for | 
planting in frames or bringing on in large 
pots. Some French Beans may bo grown in a j 
warm-house in pots. Keep a stock of young ! 
Cucumber and Tomato plants ready. Melons j 
also will soon be required. * j 

Conservatory.— Cinerarias, when shifted ' 
on into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, make useful i 
specimens, and wo want large plants for the 1 
conservator}'. C. stellata, when given pot- j 
room, makes large plants, but these star- I 
shaped flowers are not so popular as the 
dwarf, large-flowered varieties. Wo used 
to have a lot of double-flowered Cinerarias | 
that were useful for cutting, which the single ; 
kinds are not, as they so soon fade. Bouvar- . 
dias are useful now when well grown and 
flowered, but, as a rule, they are not flowering : 
so well this season. Owing to the absence 
of sunshine, the wood was not well ripened. 
As Salvias go out of flower, move to a cool- 
house, to be afterwards cut back to produce ! 
cuttings. Eupatorium odoratum, when well 
grown, is very useful now, covered w ith large 
panicles of white, fluffy flowers. The best 
way of treating this plant to have largo spe¬ 
cimens is. after flow r ering, to nrune it into | 
shape, and in June plant outside, and pinch ! 
leading shoots during summer, and pot up in 
September. When Solanums cast their | 
berries, prune back, and when they break 
into growth, shake out and repot, and plant 
in Juno in an open situation, or rot on and ( 
grow' in pots. The plants outside are always 
well berried. Primulas, both double and ! 
single, are useful now'. Cyclamens are 
hardly so good this season. Here, again, the 
absence of sunshine has had a bad effect. 
Bulbs of many kinds are coming on now. 1 
Other forced plants are coming in also, and i 
there are still a good many late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums that will be useful for cutting. Those 
who want large blooms should take all strong 
cuttings as they appear. It is somewhat 
unfortunate some of the best varieties make 
very few cuttings. Cuttings of Carnations 
may be taken now or shortly, to have 
flowering plants in 5-inch pots next autumn. ! 
What is really wanted for winter-flowering , 
Carnations is a special light house. Do all 
watering in the morning, and ventilate to let 
out the damp. 

Greenhouse. —If a suitable house cannot be j 
given up to Carnations, wo have had them 
do very well with Pelargoniums, the tem¬ 
perature and ventilation being suitnble for 
both classes of plants. The basal growth of j 
Carnations will be firm enough for propa¬ 
gating. The Pelargoniums will soon be ready 
for the shift into flowering pots, and when 
the plants break into growth the branches 
can be opened out with a Few small stakes. 

I am thinking now of the show and fanev 
Pelargoniums only, whieh, though exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, are. perhaps, not quite so 1 
popular as they w T ere. One of the reasons for j 
this neglect is their liability to insect pests, 
especially green-fly. To keep them in health, 
the house should be vaporised as soon as 
green-fly appears. With a small amount of 
attention in this way, the plants are not 
difficult to keep clean and healthv. In pot¬ 
ting, give them good loam, enriched with a 
little old cow-manure and a small quantity of : 
bone-meal, and pot firmly. Late varieties 
may be pinched once more, but earlv- 
flowering varieties should not be pinched 
again, and, in fact, these ought to be now 1 
in the flowering pots. They must be care¬ 
fully watered. If overdone, the plants will 
lose tone, and become diseased. All cuttings 
yet. in cutting-pots should be potted off and 
grown near the glass. These mav be shifted 
later into 5-ineli pots, in which size they will 
flower. Fuchsias and other young growing : 
stuff may be brought on in this house. 

Peaches In blossom.— While the blossoms 
are expanding, the atmosphere must be kept 
in a genial, buoyant condition, and the 
necessary ventilation given, without creating ; 
a cold draught. Very often, if there are 
hives of bees near, they will find their way 
in at the open lights on\sunnv days, and may 
do some useful work ; but this cannot be 
altogether relied upon. Tt will be better to , 
use the camelVhair brush or the rabbit’s tail. 


When the young leaves push forth, a watch 
should be kept for green-fly, and, if neces¬ 
sary, the vaporiser used. If there are any 
dry spots in the border, moisten them with 
warm liquid-manure. Peaches, if the roots 
are healthy and abundant, will use up a good 
deal of nutriment. Night temperature now, 
about 50 degs., with a rise of 10 degs. from 
sun-heat; ventilation to be given in small 
quantities as the day advances, closing early. 

Early forced Vines in pots.— The moment 
the sap begins to rise and the buds are 
bursting, an impetus is given to the root- 
action, and the progress under suitable con¬ 
ditions is very rapid. The fruit on pot- 
Vines should be ready for thinning in Feb¬ 
ruary, and where both roots and branches 
are in a genial temperature, no check will be 

iven during growth. Stopping and tying 

own will receive prompt attention. It is 
better to leave two leaves beyond the bunch 
of Grapes. The tying down of the young 
shoots must be a gradual process, to avoid 
splintering off if too much pressure is brought 
to bear at first. If the pots are partly 
plunged in the leaf-bed, the roots will work 
through into the bed. I have found an 
advantage in surrounding the pots with rich 
compost, placed on the surface of the bed, 
into which the roots will work. It is wonder¬ 
ful w'hat a lot can be done by judicious 
feeding w'hen the roots are encouraged by 
warmth. 

Strawberries In blossom.— If the plants 
are started in a pit filled with leaves, the 
spikes of blossom will come stronger if only 
moderately watered at first. If too much 
water is given, the foliage starts away before 
tho flower-spikes. The pots should onlv bo 
plunged in the bed deep enough to keep them 
steady. If deeply plunged, the growth will 
be w'eak and drawn, especially the foliage. 
When the flowers begin to expand, move the 
plants to a shelf near the glass, where the 
night temperature is about 55 degs., and 
where a little air can be given to the venti¬ 
lators along the ridge. To make sure work 
of setting, use the rabbit’s-tail among tho 
blossoms daily when the pollen is dry, about 
mid-day or a little earlier. As soon as 
enough berries are set for a crop, remove all 
others, and give weak liquid-manure. 

PlnS8. —With the lengthening days will 
come a demand for more moisture at the root, 
and also in the atmosphere, possibly, also, 
for a little more fire-heat if the earliest succes¬ 
sions are sluggish in starting. The watering 
is a most important part of the cultivation. 
With pots plunged in a leaf or tan bed. there 
is not much demand in dull, wintry days for 
much w'ater, and what is required should be 
of the same temperature as the house or pit. 
It is very easy for the inexperienced person 
to make a mistake in the wintering, and then 
the roots will suffer, and the foliage will lose 
colour. Restoring Pines to health when they 
have gone wrong, is a difficult matter. Ven¬ 
tilation at the ridge for an hour or two on 
mild days will be helpful. 

E. Hobday. 


YBE COXZKO WEEK’S WOSX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 17th .—Sowed Sunrise Tomatoes. 
This is tiie variety we shall grow for early 
work. The earliest-sown plants will soon 
be ready to go out, and a warm-house 
w’ili be got ready for them. A few more 
Cucumber and Melon seeds have been sown, 
so as always to have a few young plants on 
hand. Many things are being moved to 
warm-houses, to produce flowers, and also 
young shoots for cuttings. 

January 18th . Planted a warm-pit with 
early Potatoes. Tho tubers had been 
started in boxes, and had made some pro¬ 
gress. Started more French Beans in 6-inch 
pots, five Beans in each pot. Sowed Onions. 
Lettuces, and Cauliflowers in boxoT for trans¬ 
planting later. Made a small sowing of white 
Celery for flavouring. Cuttings of Fuchsias 
and other things are inserted in boxes of 
sandy soil in heat. 

January 19th. — Cuttings of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are taken when ready, and inserted in 
pots or boxes in frames in house, where the 
frost is kept out. The ground has been too 
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wet outside to work cleanly, but trenching or 
ridging can be done, and indoors there are 
paint and glass to clean and lime-washing to 
do. Fruit-stores have to be looked over, and 
everything in the nature of decay removed. 

January 20th .—In arranging the work now 
the weather has to be studied. The ground 
is being prepared for planting evergreen 
shrubs, and a new lawn will be sown with 
Grass-seeds about the first week in April if 
the weather is suitable. This will give us a 
chance to clear off the annual weeds before 
the Grass-seeds are sown. The edges will 
be turfed. 

January 21st .—The work indoors now in¬ 
cludes tying down and stopping Vines, and 
we are doing a little disbudding in the earliest 
Peach-house. Planted another house of 
Cucumbers. Removed Strawberries coming 
into bloom to light house near the glass, and 
placed another batch of plants in the pit. 
We must have a succession, so every fortnight 
a fresh batch of plants is started. 

January 22nd .—Every week fresh plants 
are coming into bloom, to be taken to the 
conservatory, and faded plants brought away. 
Borne of the faded plants are thrown out 
at once, a few only of the soft-wooded kinds 
being kept to produce cuttings for stock. 
Lawns and walks are rolled weekly when not 
frozen. _ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
cent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same corresponden t. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ffcuit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Bone-meal to Roses (J. D. Penwell).— February 
U a good month to apply this useful fertiliser. A 
good application is about 6 oz. to a square yard. 
That is for old-established plants. New plants may 
receive a small handful each, but well scattered on 
the surface, not too near the plant, afterwards hoe 
it into the soil the first favourable opportunity. If 
possible, apply when the soil is in a condition to hoe 
it in. 

Eighteen good garden Roses (Lee).—As you 
desire Roses with quality of blossom as well as con¬ 
tinuous flowering and of good growth, we can 
thoroughly recommend the following ‘.—White and 
cream: Frau Karl Druachki, Peace. Blush: La Toeca, 
Viscountess Folkestone. Pink: Caroline Testout, 
Mme. A. Chatenay, Mrs. J. Laing. Rote: Lady 
Battersea, Mme. Jules Orolez. Light red: Ulrich 
Brunner, Captain Hayward. Deep red: Hugh Dick¬ 
son, General Jacqueminot. Pale yellow: Marie Van 
Houtte, Mme. Hoete. Deep yellow and orange: 
Mme. Ravary, Le Progr&s, Mrs. Aaron Ward. 

Rose Belle Lyonnaise in greenhouse (Belle 
Lyonnaise).— Unless the plant appears sickly looking, 
we see no cause for you to disturb It. Many Roses 
will live for years with this " clubbing ” or 
“ cankerous ” growth. As it has appeared quite near 
to the soil, we should advise you to heap up the soil 
around the parts, mixing with it 6ome gritty 
material and also a little powdered charcoal. Prior 
to doing this, make a perpendicular cut through the 
clubbed part with a sharp knife. We should not 
advise you to attempt the grafting of this Rase 
on to another variety in the greenhouse. This opera¬ 
tion necessitates a confinement of the grafted plant 
in u closed glass case, where the heat and moisture 
can be confined about the grafted parts. If you 
really desire to propagate the Rose you could, In 
June, bud it upon one of the young growths of any 


of the other Roses, but we should not advise this 
unless there happens to be any variety you do not 
care about, in which case you could insert several 
buds in such a plant. The operation of budding you 
will find described in several of our back numbers. 

Rose Oruss an Teplitz unhealthy ( E. IF. 
Roberts on).—Your best plan will be to lift the plant 
and replace with a healthy one. Doubtless, there is 
something wrong with it. Probably it is cankered 
at the junction where budded. We have often seen 
Rose-plants go ofT like this one, owing, perhaps, to 
the evil of budding. We should advise you to pro¬ 
cure an own-root plant, for this roots freely from 
cuttings, and such plants are always so vigorous that 
it would soon make up for the plant discarded. 

Daisies in lawn (OF. J. Vernon).— The only 
thing you can do is to grub out the roots. Then you 
should fork up the bare patches and work In some 
fresh soil. Any good garden scil free of weed* will 
do, and in April or May sow freely some good Grass- 
seed, not that from a hayloft, which is full of weeds. 
This you must protect from birds with a few branches 
of trees or net*. If the lawn generally is poor, get 
load of very old manure and another of fine soil, and 
dress the lawn all over, sweeping it in well to the 
roots with a hard broom. 

Raising Briers from seed (TF. Perkins).— The 
heps as soon as they are harvested should be plain.r 
in layers in boxes of damp sand, in which they shout, 
remain during the winter. In the spring the succu¬ 
lent parts of the fruit will be found to have rotted, 
and the contents of the boxes may be rubbed 
through the hands to separate the seeds, which 
should then be sown, sand and all. This will be 
found a much less tedious process when there is a 
large quantity of heps to deal with than cleaning out 
the seeds as soon as gathered, hut if there are but 
few heps it is best to remove the fleshy covering, 
and separate and sow the seeds at once. In raising 
seedling Briers for stocks it is better to sow the 
seeds in drills rather than broadcast, in order that the 
hoe may be easily worked to destroy weeds and keep 
the surface of the ground open. 

Allium neapolitanum (AIlium).— This is a hardy 
bulbous plant, and of very easy culture. It is the 
most ornamental of the white-flowered Alliums, and 
grows to a height of 18 inches, flowering in the 
summer. It can also be grown in pots if early flowers 
are wanted, as it docs well under glass, especially if 
not given too much heat. When grown in a warm pit 
or close to the glass in an airy greenhouse it its very 
attractive in the spring, as under cool treatment the 
flower-stems do not get drawn a* when grown in a 
high temperature. Those, however, who only want 
the flowers for cutting may force the bulbs gently 
as 60 on as the bead of flowers is seen, and in this 
way blooms may be had three weeks in advance of 
those from plants grown in less warmth. Use any 
good potting soil, placing six or eight bulbs in a pot 
5 inches in diameter, and treating the same as 
Freesias. 

An effective pillar Rose (B. rratt. fun.).— 
There are few more effective pillar Roses than 
Dorothy Perkins and Lady Gay, but you say you de¬ 
sire a continuous-blooming sort. Although Dorothy 
Perkins is very free-flowering, it is not specially con¬ 
tinuous, neither is Hiawatha, and we cannot recom¬ 
mend Acidalie. As you would prefer a pink or red 
variety, we name three good sorts of each colour— 
namely: — Pink, Climbing Captain Christy, Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, or Lina Schmidt Michel; Red, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Longworth Rambler, or Francois 
Crousse. If you prefer a good contrast to plant at 
the base, w’e should recommend you to plant, near 
the pink Rose, the following red varietiesMme. N 
Levavaeseur, Fabvicr, Charlotte Klemm, or Ecarlate; 
and, against the red pillar, the following pink varie¬ 
ties Armosa, Baronne Piston de St. Cyr, or 
Laurette Mcseimy. 

Mobs in lawn (If. S. Sumner).—Get some sul¬ 
phate of iron, and mix it in the proportion of 1 lb. 
of sulphate to 2 gallons of water. The solution 
should be made in a wooden cask, putting the plain 
water into the cask first, and then adding the solu¬ 
tion. Then get a rosed watering-pot, and apply the 
mixture to the lawn over a space of 15 square yards. 

It should be used ns soon as made, as if kept It loses 
strength. Make it with rain-water, if possible, avoid¬ 
ing, if you can, water in which there is lime. It may 
be applied at any season of the year, and is known 
to be acting when the Moss turns black, after which 
it withers away and crumbles into powder. If it has 
been too weak, the Moss only turns red and another 
application is necessary. As Moss indicates a poor¬ 
ness of soil, it will be requisite after the Moss Is 
destroyed to apply a top-dressing of loamy soil, 
manure, and wood-ashes. 


nailed in, but older brandies must bp occasionally 
cut out to make room for them. Pruning, or rather 
thinning, should be done now. The fruiting shoots 
may he from G inches to 9 inches apart. Too much 
crowding leads to tlie production of unripe shoots, 
and too hard thinning to the growth of shoots that 
arc far too gross or coarse. Cut away from the baee 
of the trees any suckers that are not near enough to 
the wall to be nailed into it. 

Pears cracking (IF. T.b-When Pears crack it Is 
dear that the roots are in sour or crude soil, and 
fail to find the needful food demerits. The only 
remedy is lifting the trees, earefullv preserving every 
possible piece of lateral root, cutting dean of! all 
downward roots, then replanting. Before doing that, 
throw out several inches depth of the under soil, and 
wheel it away, replacing with fredi soil from the 
vegetable quarters, then replanting, keeping the roots 
rather nearer the surface than before. Ado replace 
the top soil in each case with frcdi. and before filling 
in have it well pulverised. If von can add some 
wond-nshes. bone-dust, and lime ruhhdh. it will be 
helpful. After the soil has settled down, lav a 
mulching of long manure over the roots. It is* im¬ 
portant, having once got the tries freshly planted, 
that you manure or top-dress from the surface from 
time to time to keep the route there, 

VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb after forcing (J. Monk).- After all 
the produce has been gathered vnu can stat'd the 
plants in a frame to harden them off, breaking up 
and planting out in March. You cannot force the 
same crowns two years in succession. Unlei-s your 
stock of crowns is very scarce we should advise'you 
to throw away those which you have forced. 

Celery bolting (Cranbourne).— If we may judge 
from the detached pieces of n head of Celery you f 
send us, we should conclude that the plants have run ’ 
to seed caused through too early sowing, the plants--’ 
having been too long in the seed-bed and hi-eomr* 
drawn amt weak. See article re "Celery bolting.” in: 
our issue of December 11th, page 710. Please send id 
a complete head, and then we will be the 1 
to help you. 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses flowering late 

(D. R. C., Durham).— The trouble arises, most prob¬ 
ably, from faulty pruning. It appears to us that 
the plants are pruned too hard In the spring, with 
the result that they make strong, flowerlees shoot* 
during the summer, and only yield blooming shoots 
from those first produced, which would cause the 
buds to appear so late. In the coming spring do not 
prune so hard. The most vigorous sorts may have 
the growths that they have made this year retained 
some 1$ feet to 3 feet in length. Lateral and weak 
shoots cut back to 3 inches or 4 inches. Sorts with 
long, pliant growths could be pegged down to wdthin 
a foot or so of the ground, and some could he arched 
over or tied up to 4-foot or 5-foot stakes, with little 
or no pruning. You should obtain some of the free- 
flowering Hybrid Teas, such as Caroline Testout,, ete.. 
for, no matter how they are pruned, there is always 
a good supply of flowers both early and late. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Fig-trees (C.).-Although it Is not the 
rule to prune Fig-trees hard, yet they must have 
some thinning. For instance, when a branch be¬ 
comes bare of shoots, it is best to remove it alto¬ 
gether and lay into the space thus created some 
younger branches. It is from the young branches 
that fruits come, therefore, in all pruning not only 
should the best or ripest of these be preserved and 


SHORT REPLIES. 


■ better abj 


TF. G. L.~ Pflconla officinalis was intredur, 

1548.- M. F. T. — You cannot do better thar. 

cure a copy of "The English Flower Garden i 
Water-rat.— Cocoa-fibre is very useful as a mull 
retain moisture, but otherwise of little valu“ 
Why keep nitrate of soda in solution at a... 
sold in crystals, and if you are speaking of 
quantities for gardening use. the best way to i 
it would be in a closely-covered, air-tight box 
dry place, as, of course,* it. will absorb moist uni 

the air if exposed.- Grange Wood. — 1, Root# 

at onee. 2. Please send specimens of the ins<| 

the soil of your Maiden hair Fern. - Cornwall.' 

Roses are attacked by red-spider. See rep 
“ F. J. B., M in our issue of January 8th, p.ii 

- J. Monk.— There i.s no need to take such <Im 

measures with your Almond-t ree.s as you sue) 
Merely thin out the branches where thev rres-J 
are too thick. You can do this after the flow] 
is over, but the less pruning these beautiful flow f 
treed get the better. t 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRTTIT^ 

Names of plants.— L. R.— 1, Sklmmfa jnporr, 

2. Asplcnium lucidum (Fern); 3, Polypoilium 1/ 
matodes (Fern); 4. Daphne Latireola (Spurge I.nuf. 
The Aucuba concerning which you inquire be a; 
male and female flowers on different plants, bond 
In order to ensure the production of berries, tf.\ 
pollen from the male must be applied to the female 

"hen in bloom.- John Stalker. — Cypripedium 

Spicerianum. 

Names of fruits.— Irith Reader.— Apple Lemon 
Pippin.-TF. T. C.— Pear Pitmaston Duchcs*. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Mows. CIIAS. MOLIN. 105, Chemln des Pins. Lyon, 
Montplaisir.— List of Seeds, Plantt, Tree*, and Rose*. 

W. Atlf.e Burpee and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Seedt that Grow. 

Edmonson Bros., Dublin.— Lint of Vegetable and 
Flower Seedt. Seed Potatoes, etc. 

Daniels Bros, Ltd., Norwich .-Illustrated Guide for 
Amateur Gardenrrt. 

Sir J as. W. Mackey, Ltd., 23, Upper Sackvllle* 
street, Dublin — Mackey's Garden Annual for 1910. 

T. S. Ware (’02). Ltd., Feltharn, Middlesex.— 
Garden Seedt for 1910: Litt of Begonias. 

Fidi.ru and Sons, Reading.— Litt of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds for 1910. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.— My Garden Diary for 
1910. 

Chas. W. Breadmore, Winchester. — List of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds and Gold Medal Sweet Peas 
for 1910. 

James Carter and Co.. 237, 238, and 97, High Hol¬ 
born. W .C. —Garden and Latent. 

Robert Sydenham, Ltd., Tenhy-etreet, Birmingham, 
— List of Vegetable and Flower ' Src<h, 1910. 

R- H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech.— 
Catalogue of Select Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 
1910. 

Little and Bai.t.antyne, Carl isle.-Garden Seeds for 
1910. 

John E. Knight, Wolverhampton.— Vegetable and 
Flower Seed List. 
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Books received.—” All About Sweet Peas.” by 

Robert Sydenham, Birmingham.-" A Book About 

Sweet Peas,” by Walter Wright. Illustrated. Price 
28. net. From Headley Bros., Bit-hopsgate Street 
Without, E.C. 
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FRUIT. 


SOME OF THE LESS-KNOWN PEARS. 
Now that the cordon system of Pear¬ 
growing, alike on wall or fence, is so 
thoroughly established—admitting, if re¬ 
quired, the planting of a far greater number 
of varieties on a given area—it may be advis¬ 
able to call attention to some of the less- 
known sorts, with the view to their inclusion 
in any planting that may be contemplated. 
By less-known it must be understood that 
they are by no means inferior; on the con¬ 
trary, many are superior in quality and 
cleaner, healthier in growth, and far better 
croppers than more widely-known sorts, 
whose claims are persistently advocated. Not 
for a moment would I advocate planting too 
many varieties, but rather choose of the best, 
whether early, mid-season, or late, and plant, 
to the exclusion of others. Due de Nemours 
is a fine, handsome Pear, ripe from mid- 
November until early in December, reminding 
one in size and shape of a large Beurre Alex¬ 
andre Lucas, only, instead of a plain surface, 
the skin is completely covered with russet 
dots, somewhat after the style of Beurre Dicl 
when thoroughly well ripened, only that the 
dots are smaller. It is one of the really good 
Pears, not to be found, so far as I know, 
in any first-class fruit catalogue. Alexandre 
Lambre is better known, but not planted so 
often as it deserves to be. It is of kindly 
growth as bush, pyramid, or cordon, not 
over-large, but of excellent quality, and is 
valuable as being a bit later than so many 
mid-season Pears. I have found it a better 
keeper than many —that is, after approaching 
the ripening stage. It is a variety well worth 
trying, but only one or two for a start, as on 
some soils it is only second-rate. Nouvelle 
Fulvie can be unhesitatingly recommended— 
not a very handsome fruit, hut a valuable 
late Pear, of really first-class quality (we 
have, by the way, none too many of these). 
Those who like a large and highly-flavoured 
Pear should plant Van Mons. le Clerc, a good 
cropper under all conditions, and, if well 
thinned on the cordon, it comes very large 
—quite f» inches long. It should be carefully 
watched as it approaches the ripening stage, 
and eaten before it can be easily indented, as 
it quickly becomes mealy. Conseillor de la 
Cour—or Marcchal de Cour—is a similar Pear 
both as to size and quality, and now generally 
planted in preference to Van Mons. le Clerc, 
but I never found it so good a cropper 
as the latter variety, and it had a tendency 
on the cordon to run too far without forming 
spars. Yet another later Pear, of somewhat 
similar flavour is Marie Benoist, a large but 
rounder fruit, a little after the shape of 
Oansel’s Bergamot. I have not grown this 
on the cordon, but it did very well as a 
pyramid. Seckle is a small Pear, very richly 
flavoured, a great and consistent cropper on 
all different forms of tree, valuable for its 
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flavour, but very short-lived from a keeping 
standpoint. It can hardly be included, per¬ 
haps under “ less-known Pears,” but I am 
writing of these more under the cordon 
system of culture, and Seckle might oftener 
be included here, its unique flavour appealing 
to the connoisseur in Pears. There is yet 
another Pear that might claim to rank quite 
as high as Seckle from a flavour standpoint. 
I mean Vineuse, absolutely the sweetest and 
most delicately-flavoured Pear in cultivation. 
Here, however, I found its merits end. It 
was of rather spindly growth, and only a 
medium cropper. A small to medium fruit, 
that must not be forgotten, is Zepherin Gre- 
goire, a first-rate grower and cropper, and of 
excellent quality. It is at its best about 
Christmas. I have often wondered why our 
leading nurserymen have not worked the old 
Autumn Bergamot, and included it among 
the cordon varieties. Grown like this and 
well thinned, it should come half as largo 
again as from standard trees. Memory 
recalls the big old standards in some parts of 
the Weald, and the bushels of fruit on the 
same. There are not many better October 
Pears. Possibly room might be found for 
one or two trees of Sanguinola or the Blood- 
red Pear, of very little use for dessert, but ex¬ 
cellent stewed, for which its peculiar colour 
is a recommendation. E. Burrell. 


THE TRAINING OF MELONS. 

As mentioned in my previous note, there are 
two ways of training the growths of the 
Melon, the one being the cordon or single¬ 
stemmed principle, the other the extension 
system. In the latter case it is necessary to 
have the trellis well furnished with growth 
before the plant can carry a good crop of 
fruit. To this end, the point of the plant 
has to be pinched out before it has advanced 
far up the trellis, to induce it to break and 
produce from three to four growths, which 
should be trained out equi distant, and not 
be stopped until they reach nearly to the 
full limit of the trellis. These in turn will pro¬ 
duce other growths or laterals, which will bear 
the fruit and furnish the crop. This method 
of growing Melons was at one time generally 
practised, and some growers used to retuin 
the plants long enough to take from two to 
three crops from them. Most cultivators 
now favour the cordon method, for the reason 
that a greater number of fruits can bo ob¬ 
tained from the same area of trellising, the 
plants also fruit earlier, consequently the 
house is at liberty, either for successions! 
crops or other purposes, more quickly than 
would otherwise be possible. The cordon 
system of training consists in allowing the 
stems of the plants to grow until they reach 
to about the top wire of the trellis before 
stopping them. Laterals are then quickly 
produced, and as soon as from two to four 
female blooms are produced and open simul¬ 
taneously, they should be fertilised with the 


pollen of the male blooms about mid-day. 
Stopping the laterals at two leaves beyond 
the fruits should precede the fertilising, and 
if the soil about their roots is kept rather 
on the dry side about this period, a more free 
set will result. A slight modification of this 
principle is, when the trellis is of good width, 
to stop every other plant when it has reached 
half-way up the trellis. This is done with a 
view to obtaining greater regularity of the 
crop, as the lower portion of the trellis 
is then furnished with fruit. Another way is 
to denude the lower part of every other plant 
of lateral growths. The one half of them will 
then fruit at the top, and the other half at 
the lower part of the trellis. 

Whichever mode of training i3 adopted, the 
roots must be afforded a copious watering as 
soon as the fruits are observed to be swelling, 
and if they do not swell evenly together, cut 
them off and fertilise the next pair of female 
blooms which open. When of the size of a 
hen’s egg, support each fruit with a piece of 
old netting, or nets suitable for the purpose 
can be had of any of our horticultural sun- 
driesmen. The crop secured, keep all fur¬ 
ther growths pinched to concentrate the 
energies of the plants on fruit production 
alone, and preserve all main or primary 
leaves free from injury and insect attacks. 
The latter are quickly subdued, with the 
exception of red-spider, if the house is fumed 
with one of the compounds now sold for that 
purpose. The presence of red-spider usually 
denotes that a too-dry atmosphere is being 
maintained, as it is difficult for this pest to 
exist if a proper degree of humidity prevails 
in the house. Frequent damping of the path¬ 
ways, and a copious syringing of the foliage 
and surface of the beds, etc., are, therefore, 
matters of detail that require constant atten¬ 
tion until the fruits become full-grown and 
show signs of ripening. Root-waterings, too, 
must not be neglected, and the water used 
should always be in a tepid condition. Stimu¬ 
lants—such as manure-water or that made by 
dissolving 2 ozs. best Peruvian guano in a 
4-gallon water-can—may be given twice a 
w'eek. Plants grown in narrow borders of 
soil will need additions of compoRt from time 
to time, or as often as that last applied has 
become permeated with roots. This should 
be of the same nature as that of which the 
border consists, and be warmed through 
before it is placed over the roots. Place the 
soil against the front and back of the borders 
only—not all over them—and at a slightly 
lower level, so that the stems of the plants 
will remain high and dry. To compensate 
for the inability of affording pot-grown plants 
top-dressings of compost, recourse must be 
had to high feeding whenever the roots re¬ 
quire water. In regard to 
Ventilation, a judicious manipulation of 
the top ventilators usually suffices until the 
fruits commence ripening, when air may be 
admitted from the front of the house also. A 
rise of 5 degs. to degs. may be allowed 
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with sun-heat before putting on air in the 
morning, and closing for the day may be per¬ 
formed early enough to secure a maximum 
temperature of 90 degs., and syringe at once. 
As tli6 fruits approach the ripening stage, 
afford clear water only at the roots, and just 
a sufficiency of it to'keep the foliage from 
flagging, and no more. The observance of 
this, and the maintenance of a warm, buoyant 
atmosphere, are essential at the finish to 
ensure high flavour. The time to cut the 
fruits is when they commence to emit a rich 
aroma, and the footstalks crack where they 
are united to the fruit. A. W : 


SOME VARIETIES OF THE PEARMAIN 
APPLE. 

There are many varieties of the above Apple, 
some confined in the main to certain districts 
and rarely seen in others, some that seem only 
at their best in certain soils and under cer¬ 
tain conditions, others—for instance, Worces¬ 
ter and Adam’s Pearmain—finding a place in 
the majority of planting operations. The 
old English Pearmain, said to be the oldest 
Apple on record, is little known out of the 
west of England, and the Winter Pearmain is 
mainly confined to the southern counties. I 
have always thought it a pity Winter Pear¬ 
main was not more widely known, for it is a 
very excellent late dessert Apple, with firm 
yellowish flesh, resembling that of Claygate 
Pearmain and Cornish (Jrilliflower, and a 
great favourite when quite at its best. It 
makes a shapely tree, and may be recom¬ 
mended for small orchards, as it never attains 
a great size. Its special homes appear to be 
Kent and the stretch of country lying between 
the Surrey hills on the north and the South- 
down range on the south. Worcester Pear¬ 
main has been very largely planted during 
the last thirty years, anti is a general 
favourite. It is a handsome Apple—certainly 
not first-class in quality—but very acceptable 
in its season, and a great favourite for market 
on account of its appearance and free crop¬ 
ping qualities. Adam's Pearmain is a great 
and consistent cropper, very seldom failing— 
in fact, in the majority of seasons it requires 
severe thinning, and for that reason is best 

?;rown in bush or pyramid form if good-sized 
ruit is required. It should hang on the trees 
until the last possible moment, to avoid 
shrivelling. It is a valuable Apple for its 
lateness and appearance, but decidedly over¬ 
rated from a quality standpoint. From the 
latter point of view Claygate Pearmain stands 
pre-eminent, and in its season, from the New 
Year onwards, is probably one of the finest 
dessert Apples in cultivation. It is at its best 
on a rather heavy soil. This is a very desir¬ 
able variety for late work. I should certainly 
plant it in* preference to sorts like Adam's, 
Cockle Pippin, Cornish Aromatic, and others. 
Dishes of Blue Pearmain are occasionally 
shown, but as yet the \ariety is little known, 
and, never having grown it, I can say little 
about it. In size it is the largest of the 
family, of handsome appearance and very fair 
flavour. Lamb Abbey Pearmain, on the other 
hand, is a small fruit, different in shape from 
most—or, in fact, all—other members of the 
family, rather on the flat side instead of 
conical, with a larger eye. It is of excellent 
quality, and a good keeper. It is a kindly 
grower, and makes a good orchard tree. I 
said above that this differed in shape from 
all the family, but Hubbard's Pearmain t3 
somewhat similar, also small, but a very 
richly-flavoured Apple. Mannington’s Pear¬ 
main is another rather small fruit, but of 
Bplendid quality, ranking with the best. Tt 
is one of the Apples that should be left as 
long as possible on the tree; it should be 
gathered with Duke of Devonshire and Stur- 
mer Pippin. Hormead Pearmain is a useful 
cooking Apple, but there are many sorts 
equally good or better of the samo season. 

The above comprise the better-known varie¬ 
ties of the Pearmain family. There are many 
others, but, with so many excellent sorts, it 
is obvious that, in making a selection, the 
planter should choose only the best, and not 
a great number of sorts, especially when they 
happen to be practically of the same season. 
As a matter of fact, of all the sorts enume¬ 
rated above, it is doubtful if there are more 
than about three that- qrould almost neoos- 
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saiily be included in orchard planting. The^e 
would be Worcester, Winter, and Claygate. 
It may seem strange to leave out Adam’s, 
but, for reasons given above, I decidedly 
prefer as late sorts both Winter and Clay¬ 
gate. None of the family attain large size 
as orchard trees, and have an open, as 
opposed to a dense, habit of growth; conse¬ 
quently, when once established, very little 
pruning is necessary—m fact, there are not 
many Apples that make naturally a more 
shapely head. S. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Black Currant-mite. -Could you kindly tell 
me what is the matter with the enclosed Black 
Currant-shoots? I have about sixty bushes, and last 
year they had the same large buds and bore no fruit. 
Now they are showing the same large buds again. ' 
They are growing in good mellow loam—pasture-land ! 
that was broken up about two years ago.—W. H. M. 

[The swollen condition of the buds on the ' 
Black Currant shoots you send is due to an 
attack of the Currant gall mite. It is owing 
to the buds so infested attaining such un¬ 
usual proportions that this pest has come to 
be generally designated the “big bud” 
disease. If you examine these swollen buds 
under a microscope, you will find them to 
contain both mites and their eggs. The 
latter are said to hatch out during March, 
and both this and the former brood of mites 
leave the swollen buds during the months of | 
May and June. Some descend to the ground, ! 
and take up their abode on the roots and j 
shoots pushing up from the old stools ; but j 
the majority spread themselves over the | 
bushes, and set up a fresh attack, by laying i 
their eggs in the newly-formed buds. We j 
have given this brief description of the life- i 
history of this pest, in order that you may j 
better understand why winter treatment, so j 
far as the application of insecticides, washes, | 
etc., is useless. This, you will see, is because 
the insects are so securely sheltered by the ! 
outer casing of the buds that nothing can 
reach them. Therefore, during the winter 
months, the best remedial measure to adopt 
is to go carefully over the bushes and pick 
off every bud which has the slightest sem¬ 
blance of being infested, and burn them. 
When the mites begin to emerge from the 
buds later on, you can try the effect of dust¬ 
ing the bushes over at frequent intervals with 
lime and sulphur. You might also spray 
them frequently with a solution of Quassia 
extract or paraffin emulsion, and see what 
the effect will be. But whatever the summer j 
treatment may be, do not neglect to remove 
all swollen buds in winter-time, as we attach 
more importance to this than anything else as 
a means of eradicating the pest. Culture 
of the highest order should be practised, so 
that the bushes shall be capable of producing 
an abundance of vigorous wood every season. 
To this end, feed the roots liberally with 
well-rotted farmyard manure in winter, and 
in spring and during the growing season 
quick-acting artificials, such as sulphate of 
ammonia, dried blood, and guano. If you have 
it to spare, you may, in addition, give them 
liberal supplies of manure-water all through 
the summer months. When carrying out the 
pruning, remove as much of the old and use¬ 
less wood as you can, to encourage the bushes 
to break freely and make vigorous growth. 
If the shoots sent represent the condition of 
the remainder of those on the bushes, then 
the latter stand greatly in need of being hard- 
pruned and stimulated to fresh action by 
being treated as advised above.] 

Apple Cox's Orange Pippin— shoots un¬ 
healthy.— Will you kindly tell me the Teason of the 
enclosed shoots of Cox's Orange Apple-trees blister¬ 
ing? The trees were planted in autumn of 1903, and 
have made tremendous growth— almost too much— 
and now this year the new shoots are all like these. 
Is it due to so much wet? The soil je rather heavy. 
—Percy Turner. 

[You are quite correct in your surmise. The 
death of the young wood on your Cox’s 
Orange Apple-trees is the indirect result of 
the soil about the trees having been over¬ 
charged with moisture more or less during 
last season. In light and well-drained soils 
surplus water passes away quickly, but on 
heavy and retentive soils it is held much 
longer in suspension, or, in other words, the 
process of percolation then proceeds at a 
much less rapid rate. Consequently, when 


j the rainfall happens to be abnormal, as was 
the case last year, the soil becomes water- 
I logged, its temperature falls to a low point, 
numbers of the fibrous and other roots perish, 
i and ultimately the young wood succumbs also. 
The only remedy is to lift and replant the 
trees after well draining the positions with a 
good depth of brickbats and similar material. 
If the trees are too big to lift, dig a trench all 
round the trees, far enough removed not to 
seriously interfere with the root system, and 
below the lowermost stratum of roots. In the 
bottom lay 3-inch drain-pipes, and cover them 
with a foot or more of brick-rubble or clin¬ 
kers. If possible, connect these drains with 
one existing near at hand, but in any case the 
adoption of these measures will render the 
soil about the roots much drier in future, 
and prevent the young shoots dying back. 
There is always a risk attending the culture 
of this variety of Apple on a heavy soil, and 
pains should always be taken to render the 
sites where the trees are to be planted quite 
dry, and to work in a fair amount of lime- 
rubbish with the staple beforehand, to make 
it warmer and more porous.] 

Forolng Strawberries.— In your issue of 
December 18th, page 739, I see a note on the 
forcing of Strawberries. This is exceedingly 
interesting to me, coming, as I do, from tne 
Kootenay district of British Columbia, where 
Strawberries are specialised in by the fruit¬ 
growers. A very high degree of success has 
been attained in their culture, the crop net¬ 
ting the growers, under intense methods of 
cultivation, as high as £100 (one hundred 
pounds sterling) per acre. I would much like 
to learn more of the possibilities of the early 
forcing of the crop, so that, upon my return 
to British Columbia early next year, I may 
attempt the method, which I consider might 
be made a highly profitable source of revenue. 
If, by publishing my name and address, you 
can put me into communication with those 
who have been successful with the early 
forcing of Strawberries, I will be much in¬ 
debted to your very useful little paper.— 
J. W. Ford, Tancred House, Potters Bar, 
Middlesex. 

Apple Annie Elizabeth. —This is an excel¬ 
lent Apple, and, being a heavy and consistent 
cropper on standard, bush, espalier, and 
pyramid, and also a capital keeper, may be 
recommended to those who, not having a great 
amount of space, are anxious that what 
Apples they have shall be of the best. I am 
aware that the above useful qualities are also 
shared by others—notably Bramley’s, Lodding- 
ton, Alfriston, and Lane’s Prince Albert—but 
good as they are, I do not like them any better 
than the subject of this note, and it* always 
seems to me that the blossom of this variety is 
hardier than that of others, for in seasons 
when the majority of varieties have failed, 
this has nearly always borne a crop. It did 
not come into bearing quite so quickly as 
many as a standard, in this resembling Blen¬ 
heim and Bramley’s, but when it started, it 
certainly made up for lost time. I should 
confidently recommend it for small gardens. 
It makes a shapely tree, and, where there is 
room, a standard might be tried on a small 
lawn. I believe it originated with Messrs. 
Harrison, of Leicester. Perhaps a repre¬ 
sentative of the firm could tell us something 
of its parentage.—B. 

Pear Passe Colmar.— The above is a Pear 
as to whose merits opinions seem to differ, 
some people placing it almost at the top of the 
tree, some as of medium quality, and others 
as of practically little use from a dessert 
standpoint. This is noticeable in the “Fruit 
Manual,” Dr. Hogg describing it as of aro¬ 
matic flavour and a dessert Pear of first 
quality, and Mr. Blackmore, “that at Ted- 
dington it is melting, but insipid.” I have 
grown it in three places—two in the south 
and one in the Midlands, and my experience 
coincides with that of Mr. Blackmore—a very 
juicy Pear, but practically flavourless. Now, 
if the absence of flavour be a matter of soil— 
and I hardly see what else it can be—perhaps 
a note or two from different growers would 
be advisable, because from other standpoints 
it is a very desirable Pear, for the tree ia a 
clean, healthy grower and a heavy cropper, as 
cordon, pyramid, or wall-trained, very seldom 
failing to bear—indeed, in the majority of 
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seasons it has to be heavily thinned to give 
decent-sized fruit. I think this heavy and 1 
consistent bearing is partly due to the fact 
that the blossom is more pendent than is the 
case with many varieties. An erect flower 
holds a portion of rain or sleet, whether this 
be light or heavy, and, consequently, is much 
more susceptible to frost. Writing of juicy 
Pears reminds me of Napoleon—I think, the 
most juicy of all—and a Pear little grown in 
pyramid or cordon form, but often met with 
on old walls as fan or horizontal-trained. 
The fruit from wall-trees is nothing like 
so large as from healthy young trees, but the 
juiciness is always very pronounced. It is 
one of the comparatively few Pears for which 
Mr. Blackmore says a good word.—B. S. 

The Woburn trials.— 1 did not see the col¬ 
lection of Apples sent up from the Woburn 
experimental grounds. Did a generally care¬ 
less system of culture follow the careless 1 
planting? If so, such practice is utterly 1 
opposed to the best records of past gardening | 
and also present culture. I wonder what our 
best growers thought of the exhibit? Those 
of us who are old enough to remember the 


the best results. As young men, we were, 
perhaps, apt to think our predecessors a bit 
fussy in these matters, but after experience 
pronounced them decidedly on the right side. 
—E. B. 


APPLE GOLDEN SPIRE. 

A very distinct-looking Apple is that of 
which a representation is now given. In the 
I fifth edition of “The Fruit Manual,” Dr. 
Ilogg states that he had been told that it is 
used in Gloucestershire for cider-making 
under the name of Tom Matthews. I have 
never heard of its being so used, but can claim 
a fairly long acquaintanceship with it as a 
cooking and exhibition fruit. For the latter 
purpose it has been long esteemed by ex¬ 
hibitors, its bright colour and distinct shape 
always rendering a good dish of it very 
telling in a collection. For cooking and for 
market sale it has long been a favourite, and 
is one of the varieties of Apples which nur¬ 
serymen find to be in great demand for 
planting in the Manchester district. 

It has a smooth, shining skin, which, when 
fully exposed to the sun, becomes of a golden- 



Apple Golden 8pire. 


gardening of close on fifty years ago can bear 
witness that, although enormous strides have 
been made in almost every department, the 
hardy fruit-grower of bygone days both knew 
and did his business thoroughly well. I know 
strict attention was always paid to the 
planting, and ono recalls the carefully fan 
and horizontal-trained wall-trees, and the 
equally careful thinning of heads of stan¬ 
dards,* just enough of cross-pieces and spindly 
growth being removed to show a symmetrical 
head, and yet never so much as to give an 
appearance of nakedness, while stems and 
large branches of choicer kinds were scrubbed 
with fairly stiff brushes, and afterwards liine- 
w T ashed. I have seen much larger fruit since 
from cordons and bushes, but for fruit of 
average size and excellent quality, the fruits 
of Louise Bonne, Beurre Diel, and Berga- 
motte in Pears, and Ribston, Winter Pear- 
main, and Cornish Gilliflower in Apples could 
hardly be surpassed. It seems to me a pity 
that anything should be done, either in prac¬ 
tice or writing, to weaken the views of the 
rising generation of gardeners as to the care 
and attention necessary in all stages to give 


yellow colour. Sometimes the exposed side 
of the fruit has a splash or blush of red. The 
flesh is firm, tender, and the flavour plea¬ 
santly acid, which renders it excellent for 
cooking. It is a free cropper, and may be 
growm in any form of tree. A. W. 


Stone’s Apple.— In reference to Stone’s 
Apple (page 3, 1910), this variety was for 
some years very popular, and many old trees 
were grafted with it, and for a few years the 
return was very satisfactory, but the grafts 
soon went wrong. Canker and other evils 
set in, and the trees have either been de¬ 
stroyed or reworked with Bramley’s or 
Worcester Pearmain ; even trees on the Para- 
diso stock are very short-lived, and I cannot 
recommend anyone to plant it now. Mr. 
Stone, the raiser, was known to me, and 
lived at Loddington, hence the name Lodding- 
ton Seedling sometimes given to this Apple. 
The growth of “ Stone’s ” is very compact 
and stubby, so that it was difficult to make 
standards even of young trees.— George I 
Bunyard. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

THE BIG CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

I do not share the opinions expressed by 
“ A. D.,” although I am quite aware that 
there may be good reason to question whether 
the big Chrysanthemum is as popular to-day 
as it was in days gone by. It is wrong to 
say that there has been little improvement in 
, size, form, and colour of the varieties that 
i have been introduced of late. It is also wrong 
i to suggest that new and very fine varieties do 
I not come freely. W T ere “A. D.” to attend 
, the principal meetings of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society— i.e., between the middle of October 
and the end of November—he would be unde- 
i ceived as to the suggested paucity of first- 
I class novelties of several sections, esnecially 
i of the big bloom section, for which he evi- 
i dently has small liking. If the opinion of 
i “A. D.” is based upon the novelties exhi- 
i bited at the fortnightly meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, it is quite easy 
to understand the reason for his conclusions. 
I am, of course, referring to new varieties. 
During the last few years the display of 
novelties seen at the periodical meetings of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 
Committee has * been quite equal to, or 
better than, that seen in the palmiest days 
of that society at the Royal Aquarium, West¬ 
minster. Few growers outside the National 
Chrysanthemum Society have the faintest 
idea of the beautiful novelties that have been 
placed before that society’s Floral Committee 
in recent years. 

The quality of the flowers has been superb 
in many instances, showing a distinct advance 
in size, form, and colour, without a doubt, 
i “ A. D.” is also wrong in saying that “ blooms 
j on boards seem to arouse little interest.” 
Did he visit the great show at the Crystal 
Palace in November last, and, if he was 
present, did he note what was going on all 
day on the first day of the show? He could 
have seen that the principal classes in which 
the blooms were staged on boards were sur¬ 
rounded by admirers from immediately after 
the judging until quite late in the evening. 
T agree that it is impossible to make six 
blooms set up in a vase look graceful or 
artistic. At the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s shows, however, either three or five 
blooms respectively are asked for, and the 
effect is better. I have seen six and nine or 
more large blooms arranged in artistic 
fashion in a vase, and the beauty of the dis¬ 
play has been enhanced when appropriate 
foliage has been permitted for associating 
with the blooms. It is in this connection 
that the big blooms have their real value, 
as they can be used for bold and effective 
displays where decorations on a large scale, 
in big rooms, etc., have to be carried out. 
Surely this is one of the objects for which 
Chrysanthemum societies have been called 
into being—to teach the public and others 
how to use big blooms effectively. 

Most enthusiasts will support “A. D.’s” 
views respecting the formal, semi-circular, 
mould-like groups that are usually seen in 
the competitive classes at many Chrysanthe¬ 
mum shows. Some growers have endea¬ 
voured, during the last decade, to show us 
how to group Chrysanthemums—plants and 
cut blooms — artistically. Provincial and 
local societies have been very slow to follow 
the lead, and more is the pity. Neither do I 
share the opinion of “ A. D.” as to any lack 
of interest in the large show Chrysanthemum. 
There may be a falling-off of enthusiasm in 
certain directions, and this is, perhaps, more 
apparent in the vase classes — i.e., classes in 
which blooms have to be exhibited with long 
stems. The reason why this aspect of the 
exhibition bloom is not so popular as its 
advocates hoped it might become, is the ques¬ 
tion of cost to the exhibitor. The cost of 
transporting a few dozen big blooms, cut 
with long stems, is a serious matter for 
growers. First of all, there is a series of 
large boxes to be made or purchased, and 
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this initial outlay has deterred many from 
showing, and then there is the tedious pro¬ 
cess of packing the blooms securely, to be 
followed by the slow process of travelling to 
the show, and, not seldom, a heavy cost for 
railway charges. All this has taken place 
before the exhibitor arrives at the show. 
Then there is the setting up, which takes 
much longer than many non-exhibitors 
imagine. Should the grower win a first or 
Second prize, he may consider that he is 
amply rewarded for all the expense and 
trouble involved in the undertaking; but 
what of the unsuccessful competitors? Is it 
not easy in such circumstances to understand 
that a man’s ardour becomes damped to some 
extent, and his enthusiasm cools? He wuuld 
much rather show his blooms on boards, as he 
did years ago, in order to exhibit his cul¬ 
tural skill! The difficulties of the growers 
are also increased by insisting that, say, five 
blooms of one variety only must be staged in 
each vase. Most growers have to grow a 
good many varieties to please their employers, 
so, to cut a series of five blooms of superb 
quality, each of one variety, increases the 
difficulties of growers in such circumstances, 
and lessens their chances of success. This is, 

I think, the real reason why there may be 
less interest in one aspect of the big blooms, 
and I do not think there is any other. 

The coming of the early-flowering outdoor 
varieties has no bearing whatever on the 
question of want of interest in the big 
blooms usually seen in late October 
and November. They are a class of 
plants and flowers quite distinct in 
themselves, supplying a much-needed want, 
and, with the newer early singles, will always 
be popular with those who do not possess a 
reenhouse. The mid-season and late- 
owering singles are deservedly popular, and 
are rightly increasing in popular esteem. 
They do not come into competition with the 
big blooms of the Japanese and incurved 
varieties, and do not, therefore, detract from 
them in any way. The single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are used more particularly for home 
decoration, where their uses are so varied, 
and there is no rivalry whatever between 
these and the big exhibition blooms. They 
both have their admirers. What is really 
wanted at all Chrysanthemum shows is a 
more representative display of the several 
tvpes. Neither big blooms nor small decora¬ 
tive Chrysanthemums should have an 
advantage. Both are wanted, and both 
have their uses. No type should pre¬ 
ponderate at the shows; each type should 
be properly represented. Why are the large 
Anemones, Japanese Anemones, Pompon 
Anemones, Pompons, and spidery, etc., 
Chrysanthemums not met with more often 
than is now the case? It is a misfortune that 
these beautiful types are not more often 
catered for by societies than is now the rule. 
On every hand Japanese one sees, and very 
little else ! Let “A. D.” urge his friends to 
alter this state of affairs, and also use his 
endeavours to create an interest in the 
sections to which I have referred. 

W. V. T. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The last meeting of the Floral Committee cf 
the National Chrysanthemum Society was 
held on Monday, 13th December, last, being 
ten days later thnn for many years past. As 
there was no show of market Chrysanthe¬ 
mums this season, it was deemed wise to give 
growers an opportunity of staging their late 
varieties in mid-December. But few novel¬ 
ties were staged on this occasion, but what 
there were were very good. The following 
varieties were recognised : — 

Thorp’s Christmas Rose.— This is one of 
the loveliest late Chrysanthemums we have 
seen, and those on the look-out for a really 
first-class late Japanese kind for market will 
find this beautiful novelty first-rate. The 
florets are of medium width, reflexing in even 
fashion ; colour, a lovely tone of silvery-pink. 
The flowers keep remarkably well. First- 
class certificate to Mr. H. W. Thorp, Dur- 
rington, Worthing. 

Yuletide.— This is another excellent late- 
flowering Japanese market variety, having 
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rather broad florets; deep rose aptly de¬ 
scribes the colour. The plant has a good 
habit, and is free-flowering. First-class cer¬ 
tificate, also to Mr. Thorp. 

Mrs. David Syme.—W hite Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, especially if they are late-flowering, 
are always welcome. The flowers of this 
variety have long, fairly broad florets, curling 
and slightly twisting. Commended. From 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Limited, Mers- 
tham, Surrey. 

Maud Allan.—A beautiful pure white 
Japanese variety, especially well suited for 
market growers. The florets are of good 
length and rather narrow, twisting and de¬ 
veloping a bloom of whorl-like form. Some 
growers affirm that the flowers remind them 
somewhat of the earlier white variety, Ivory. 
Commended. From Mr. David Ingamells, 
Maidenhead. 

STOPPING AND TIMING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I shoi'LD esteem it a favour if you would give me the 
dates for timing and stopping Chrysanthemums? A« 

I reside jn the Midlands should those be stopped 
earlier than is recommended by growers in tho south, 
as I have three catalogues and they all give different 
dates? What would be the best time to stop those 
that do not break naturally for a first and second 
crown, as I am led to understand that stopping 
causes a break? Is there any special treat mint for 
growing singles for exhibition as regards stopping?— 
W. E. Grekn. 

[The dates given in the subjoined list of 
varieties are those best suited to growers in 
London and the south. Growers in the Mid¬ 
lands should begin a week earlier, and those 
in the north a fortnight earlier than the dates 
given herein. The intervening localities 
should be regulated accordingly. 

Japanese. 

IPAen to pinch the Which bud* to 
Name. plant*. retain. 

Algarnon Davis .. Last week Mar.-h.. Second crown 

Mrs. Gen. Mileham Last week May .. First crown 
Reginald Vallis .. .. Third week March Second crown 

F. S. Vallis .. .. Last week May .. Firat crown 

Miss D. Oliver .. .. Second week April Second crown 

W. Gooding .. .. End March.. .. Second crown 

Dora Stevens .. May 1 .. lint crown 

J. H. Silsbnry .. .. April 10 .. Second crown 

Mrs T. Dalton .. Last we a k March.. Second crown 

Mrs. W. Knox .. .. Mid-April .. Second crown 

W. U. Church .. Mid-Ann! .. Second crown 

E. J. Brooks .. First \ve» k April .. Second crown 

Mrs. A. T. Mil’er .. Last week March.. Second crown 

Mme. R. Ohetthur .. Early May.. First crown 

Walter Jinks .. Third week March Second crown 

Miss E. Fulton .. .. First week June .. First crown 

Bessie Evans .. .. Third week May .. First crown 

Bessie Godfrey .. •. End May .. First crown 

Mrs. Normsn DaTis .. I Ast week March.. Second crown 
Miss Hilda Rowley .. Third week Match Second crown 

Formality.Early April.. .. Second crown 

W. Durham .. .. Mid-April .. Second crown 

Rev R D Eves.. .. Early April.. .. Second crown 

Norfolk Blurh .. .. Tnird week May .. First crown 

Elsie Towers .. Second week May First crown 

Geo. Milehaut (1938) .. Second week April Second crown 
Miss Faith Moore .. May 21 .. .. First crown 

Puckett's Surprise .. Early April . .. Second crown 

8 t>lendour.]A8t week March.. Second crown 

Lady Tallxit .. End March.. .. Second crown 

Magnificent .. .. Third week March Second crown 

Mine. G Rivol .. .. Lute April .. First crown 

W. M. Moir .. .. Early April.. .. Second crown 

President Viger.. .. Last week March.. Second crown 

Bapho .Third week May .. First crown 

Incurved, 

Buttercup.. .. Third week May .: First crown 

Mme. Ferlafc Mid-March.. .. Second crown 

Embleme Poitevir.e .. Early April.. Second crown 

A. H. Hall May 21 .. First crown 

Mrs. J. Hygate .. .. Iasi week March.. Second crown 

Sour. de Wm. Clibran First week AprU .. Second crown 
Triomphe de Montbrun Early April.. .. Second crown 
FrankTrestian .. .. Early April.. .. Second crown 

The pinching of a plant is the equivalent 
of a “break,” as you have assumed. If you 
wish to make good’ plants of your singles, and 
secure a display of handsome flowers for ex¬ 
hibition, pinch the point out of the shoots 
two or three times during the season, giving 
the last pinching towards the end of June. 
From this point grow on the shoots to the 
terminal buds, reserving the best bud on each 
cluster to each shoot—one bud on each shoot. 
—E. G.J 

8 lngle-flowered Chrysanthemums.—I be¬ 
lieve I am not far wrong in saying that the 
past season has been more productive of 
good single-flowered Chrysanthemums—that 
is, varieties that have certainly some preten¬ 
sions to being single-flowered—than any that 
has preceded it. That a very large number 
have appeared from time to time is well 
known, though to my mind the majority of 
them have been poor and colourless, or un¬ 
decided in tone, lacking beauty or refinement 
—in short, the degenerate weeds of a great 
race—rubbish, whose proper place would nave 


beeu the rubbish-heap. There have been 
others—big-eyed monsters, without form or 
comeliness, and no beauty to be desired—that 
have given the impression of having been 
reduced by circumstances, and, if bereft of a 
portion of their plumage, were certainly not 
improved thereby. Hence, we welcome all 
the more the promise of better things, and 
that higher standard of excellence which is, I 
think, destined to muki the -..igle Chrysan¬ 
themum popular with all classes. At the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on November 23rd there were several varie¬ 
ties of the highest merit and distinction, of 
which J. B. Lowe (a brilliant velvety-crim¬ 
son), Mensa (white), Miss Lilian Bullivant 
(cream), and Mrs. W. Buckingham (flushed 
lilac-pink) were honoured bv awards of merit. 
To these should be added Mrs. Arthur Raw¬ 
lins, which is of a pale shade of terra-cotta, 
and very distinct, the whole constituting a 
set worthy of extensive cultivation.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

What is a single Chrysanthemum?— 

“ A. R. H.” has raised an important ques¬ 
tion, and one which must have puzzled 
many who grow Chrysanthemums. Origin¬ 
ally,’ I believe a single Chrysanthemum was 
one possessing one row of florets, and some 
of the earlier introductions like Mary 
Anderson, for example, come under this 
category. I remember that when first the 
singles were put on the market, they were 
not received everywhere with favour; 
indeed, some people (who have since 
changed their views) spoke of them dis¬ 
paragingly as “ little better than Dog 
Daisies. Later on came varieties with a 
double row- of florets, but still possessing 
a clear centre, or, as I have heard them 
alluded to, “ seedy centres,” and so far 
as I have been able to gather, it is the 
clear zone which has kept them in the 
single section. But when flowers have four 
or even five rows of florets, 1 think one is 
justified in pausing, and saying, “ Is this 
a single Chrysanthemum?” 1 think with 
“ A. R. H.” the time has' arrived when a 
revision is necessary in the classification 
of varieties for those who exhibit. How 
can one satisfactorily show blooms having 
only a single row' of florets against those pos¬ 
sessing two or more rows? Until that is dono 
one may still ask “ What is a single Chrysan¬ 
themum ?”— WOODBASTWICK. 

Cutting down too early a mistake.— 

“ Dorset,” in a recent issue, refers to the 
fact that weakness of stock may be traced 
to a too early cutting down of old plants. 

I agree with him to a certain extent. It is 
not in my judgment wise to make a whole¬ 
sale slaughter of one’s plants immediately 
the flowering season is over, and while the 
foliage is fresh and green. We should not 
think of adopting this course with other 
plants—say those in the herbaceous borders 
—until at least they show signs of decay 
of foliage. Why, then, should we do so in 
the case of Chrysanthemums in pots? But, 
as a matter of fact, in December very many 
Chrysanthemums in a greenhouse begin to 
lose their leaves quickly, particularly when 
the plants have stood close together for 
some weeks, and it seems to me that unless 
one has another house in which to place 
them, the sooner the majority of them arc 
relieved of stems and stakes the better. I 
am inclined to think with ” Dorset ” that 
it is a mistake to remove the suckers lip to 
the very last when plants are in bloom ; 
indeed, I would not remove any from 
plants once they commence to flower, as I 
cannot see where any gain comes in. We 
must not, however, close our eyes to the 
fact that many cuttings become weak and 
drawn, through the plants being kept close 
together, and w'here light cannot reach them. 
—W. F. D. 

Late Pompon Chrysanthemums for 
market. —On the day before Christmas I 
visited Covent Garden Market during the 
usual trading hours, and was surprised to 
find such an abundant display of Japanese 
Chrysanthemums. In more recent years 
growers of market Chrysanthemums have 
added many beautiful Japanese, and a few 
superb incurved, Chrysanthemums to their 
already fairly long list, and a few' of the 
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more enterprising growers have wisely culti¬ 
vated some of the better single-flowered 
kinds. But why the dainty little Pompons 
are excluded from their consideration passes 
my comprehension. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the British flower-loving public 
is being denied one of the daintiest floral 
treats of the season through the apathy and 
apparent determination on the part of market 
growers to have nothing to do with the 
Pompons. There are a few late-flowering 
Pompon Chrysanthemums that will carry i 
beautiful sprays, and these, I am convinced, ! 
will pay quite as well as, or better than, the 
majority of the Japanese kinds. Let the 
plants be grown in the same fashion as the 
ordinary market plants—i.e., three or four 
in a nine-inch pot, and let them be 
pinched two or three times after they have 
attained a height of from 6 inches to 
8 inches. As a result of this treatment bushy 
specimens would develop and sprays of blos¬ 
soms in sufficient quantity to yield a good 


ROSES. 

ROSE OTTO VON BISMARCK. 

As may be seen from the illustration, we 
have in this variety a Rose of splendid form, 
and one that will, I feel sure, be found in 
every winning box at our exhibitions. Hap¬ 
pily, it is not only a show Rose, but is one 
of much decorative value, yielding quantities 
of its superb blossoms on a plant with the 
habit of Caroline Testout. If anything de¬ 
tracts from this last-named beautiful 
favourite, it is its want of form in the ex¬ 
panded blossoms, so that growers of all 
classes will welcome the newcomer. It re¬ 
sulted from a cross between Caroline Testout 
and La France, so that we have the good 
qualities of two grand Roses combined in 
this novelty. It was raised by J. C. Schmidt, 
of Erfurt, to whom we are indebted for, per¬ 
haps, the most beautiful of all rambler Roses, 



Bose Otto Von Biamarck. From a photograph by Mr. J. W. Leek, Wisbech. 


return would justify the grower in going 
on with the practice. The sprays should be 
partially disbudded, which would add very 
considerably to the beauty of the flowers. 
Good varieties for this late work are: — 
Snowdrop (white). Primrose League (prim¬ 
rose sport from last named), Miss Gertie 
Waterer (pink sport from Snowdrop), Lilac 
Gem (lilac), and others.—A. R. H. 

Repotting a Camellia (1*. E.).— The beginning of 
Maren f will be a good time to repot the unhealthy 
Camellia in a mixture of good, tur;y loam and peat, 
with some sharp silver earn! added ; the pot fchould 
be well drained. After the plant Is potted it should 
be placed in a comfortably warm house, and 
should be encouraged to grow freely by the aid of 
frequent syringing^; shade should be given on all 
bright days. 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar¬ 
dening Ii.li’stratkd is now ready (price 3d., post free 
8 \d.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available, price 1#. Gd., by post Is. 9 d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any neswagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Pur nival-street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Cue is 2s., post free.jr—y. 
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Tausendschon, and also that delightful dwarf 
Polyantha Rose, /Ennchen Muller. 

Kronprinzessin Cecilie and Friedrichsruh 
are also two of this raiser’s introductions, and 
it is certain all four varieties will be wanted 
for many years to come. To those who grow 
Roses largely as forced plants, I would 
strongly recommend Otto Von Bismarck, and 
for grouping this Rose will be valuable. 

Rosa. 


Mildew among Roses under glass.— Dry¬ 
ness at the roots or bad drainage and over¬ 
watering are evils. Roses never thrive in a 
waterlogged soil, and mildew' or some other 
trouble will surely come w'hen Roses are 
planted under such conditions. When a 
house is built for Roses planted in the border, 
special care should be taken with the 
drainage, and the loam used in border-making 
should be good and suitable, and roots of 
other trees growing near should be kept out. 
Another eabse of mildew is cold currents of 


air rushing through the foliage, yet ventila-i 
tion, which is always necessary, can be given 
without causing a draught. 


CAN WE INDUCE ROSES TO SPORT? 
Citing the abstract concerning the sport¬ 
ing of the Chrysanthemum from the recently- 
issued journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, “ Rosa,” January 1, page 6, asks 
“Can we induce Roses to sport?” I 
reply without hesitation in the negative. 
It may be, as your correspondent observes, 
that his list of May last contains a consider¬ 
able number of sports, but were such a list 
of varieties multiplied by ten, surely it 
would constitute but a drop in the ocean 
when compared to the vast multitude of 
Roses that have been put into commerce 
during recent years. And is not the “put¬ 
ting into commerce ” of a new Rose—as¬ 
suming the variety to be of any particular 
merit at all—but the equivalent of excessive 
propagation all round? For what does the 
Rose-grower do? Does he not as soon as 
convenient or prudent, after the receipt of 
the maiden plants, cut them down and 
utilise every eye or bud for a graft? Does 
he not so soon as the old plants have made 
a sufficiently firm new growth not only 
repeat the process, but work again from 
any of the available material produced upon 
the first worked batch? And, as though 
this were not enough, the first, second, and 
third generations, as we may for conveni¬ 
ence call them, of the winter and early 
spring grafts, are presently planted out for 
the express purpose of supplying buds for 
the July budding, when every bud is again 
used for the purpose of increasing the 
stock. Is it possible, one may well ask, for 
any system of excessive or intensive propa¬ 
gation to do more than that which makes 
use of every bud the plants produce month 
after month? And what is the result? 
Certainly we do not see the sporting ten¬ 
dency increased as the end of it all, but 
rather that the “ sports ” are exceedingly 
rare, comparatively and usually—though 
not always—without spontaneity. In the 
abstract cited, it is “ suggested that the 
variation is induced .... when cut- 
things are taken repeatedly as soon as they 
are long enough.’* But the Rose-grower 
and Chrysanthemum-growers do not wait 
for “ cuttings,” and the more “ excessive ” 
method of propagation by means of single 
eyes or buds has been generally employed 
for both groups. 

Sports occur from time to time, undoubt¬ 
edly, though only rarely directly following 
the great rush of the early propagation. 
Were it otherwise, all our most popular 
Roses and Chrysanthemums should have 
given sports years ago and not have waited, 
as many have done, till the originals have 
become old veterans in the beds or borders 
outside. “ Rosa ” cites, as proof to 
some extent, that excessive propagation does 
assist this sportive tendency in Roses, the 
fact that certain varieties, The Bride, 
Bridesmaid, white Maman Cochet, and 
others all appeared in the United States, 
where Roses are “ struck from cuttings 
every year ”—the italics are mine—“ by the 
million.” But as these millions are pro¬ 
duced “ every year,” we have a right to 
expect a proportionate degree of sportive¬ 
ness also “ every year,” if there is aught 
in this theory at all. As a matter of fact, 
the parents of the Roses named would 
appear by some mysterious innate tendency 
of their own to have reached a stage or 
period in the evolution of their kind where¬ 
by a change taking place within, a sport 
ensues, and a further period of years may 
elapse before any such change again occurs. 
And, to my mind, the theory that propaga¬ 
tion induces sportiveness in Roses breaks 
down entirely owing to the method already 
cited as adopted in America. Could the 
Americans but tell us emphatically that 
sportiveness was as much an annual occur 
rence, and in some proportion each year to 
the annual propagation of the millions of 
plants produced, there would be substantial 
ground for the theory to rest upon. At the 
moment, two Roses occur to the mind. 
Liberty and Richmond, that have been 
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enormously propagated during recent years, 
and I ask whether these have sported, and 
if not, why not? Roses, indeed, like Chry¬ 
santhemums, appear to have a tendency to 
sport in groups, and, occasionally, spon¬ 
taneously in diverse places at one time: 
the sport occurring while the variety is but 
a stripling, as it were, as instanced by the 
Killarney Rose, or as in the case of the 
Chrysanthemum, Duchess of Teck, after 
nearly a quarter of a century of cultiva¬ 
tion, when it sported in at least half a 
dozen places simultaneously. In more than 
one instance of the latter, the change had 
affected a very considerable portion of the 
stock, obviously the outcome of root-sports 
as opposed to branch-sports, the former 
usually embracing the entire plant. The 
Dorothy Perkins Rose has its parallel in 
the “ Masse ” group of early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which in certain of the coloured 
varieties seems quite incapable of exhaust¬ 
ing its resources in this direction, and 
during recent years because of its unstable 
character many have discarded it alto¬ 
gether. Unstableness in such things, how¬ 
ever, should not always be regarded as a 
drawback; it may be, indeed, a blessing in 
disguise—an open door, as it were, to some¬ 
thing better. But, despite the fact that for 
several years their propagation has greatly 
fallen off, the sportiveness remains, if it 
does not increase, from year to year. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

PRUNING ROSES. 

We prune to help direct the full energies 
of our plants into the most useful growths. 
Roses naturally deteriorate when left alone. 
We find the wood which flowered last 
summer has expended the best part of its 
vigour, and it is well to remove a portion 
of this—more or less according to the habit 
of the variety—and conserve more strength 
for the maiden wood that did not flower so 
freely. In the course of two or three sea¬ 
sons, growth that flowered the previous 
summer will gradually die out. At all 
events, it loses vigour and health as time 
oes on. Not only is such growth of in- 
ifferent value, but it draws a good deal 
of support that would be far better if di¬ 
rected into younger wood. A Rose left 
unpruned will push up younger and more 
vigorous growth from time to time, while 
the older wood gradually fails, and we are 
simply helping towards the survival of the 
fittest by judicious pruning. To cut away 
wood in the same way from all classes and 
varieties is not judicious. Anyone could 
do that. What we want to do is to treat 
the plant according to what we wish to 
secure from it, ana with due regard to its 
own peculiarities. 

Time to prune.— This greatly depends 
on the situation and a little upon the class 
or variety. For the Midlands March is the 
best month to prune Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Bourbons, Mosses, and others that are 
hardier than most. But I would wait until 
early April before cutting Teas and the 
more tender of the Hybrid Tea sections. 
Let the time be a week earlier for the 
South, and a week later when growing 
Roses in the North. A little depends upon 
the season. I do not fear to let my plants 
push into growth at the tips of the shoots. 
This is sometimes a safeguard. It keeps 
the lower and more valuable eyes dormant 
for a time and acts as an outlet for preco¬ 
cious sap. If we pruned too early all of 
this would necessarily go into the eyes left 
at the extremity of the shoot, and often these 
get caught by frost. It is best when Rose- 
growth can grow away without check from 
the first, and too great a hurry to prune 
does not secure this. 

Manner of pruning.— It depends en¬ 
tirely upon what you want most in your 
Rose garden. If a quantity of flower, do 
not prune so hard as when a less number 
and good quality are wanted. Begin by 
thinning out inside or crowded shoots, with 
any dead or dying wood that may be 
present. After this you will be better able 
to see your work. Cut back to three or 
six eyes when extra quality flowers are 
wanted from the normal growing Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Teas, and Hybrid Teas; but 
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not so closely if quantity is looked for, more 
especially when dealing with the two latter 
sections. Extra strong growers, such as 
Mme. Gabrielle Luizet and Margaret Dick¬ 
son, from the H.P.’s, or Bardou job and 
Billiard et Barr ? in the H.T.’s, with Gloire 
de Dijon and Reine Marie Henriette from 
the Tea-scented classes are better when a 
few of the soundest shoots are left almost 
at full length; especially if these can be 
pegged down. Roses of extra long growth, 
such as the Wichuraianas, and some of the 
Noisettes, with such old favourites as 
Felicite-Perpetue and The Garland, only 
need the older wood and weak growths 
thinned out, leaving the sound, maiden 
growth of the previous season intact where 
not frost-bitten or bruised by wind waving. 
See that the last eye points outward, and 
not so that it will crowd up the centre of 
your plant. P. U. 

ROSE BLOOMS THAT TRAVEL WELL. 
Lists of Roses for certain purposes are fre¬ 
quently given, but I do not call to mind any 
list of those most suitable for travelling as 
cut flowers. In the ordinary course of things, 
one cannot send Rose blooms upright in 
water, and with the same personal care as 
given to blooms for exhibition, and it occurs 
to me that a few names of some I have proved 
to travel well may be appreciated. Too often 
one is apt to cut a bloom when in its perfect 
state. These very seldom travel well, and 
are sorry examples by the time they are 
unpacked. Fleeting aB many of the single 
and semi-doubles are, some of them travel 
remarkably well. Cut them \ery young— 
almost hard buds, in fact—and pack closely, 
so that they cannot expand on the way. It 
is surprising how many can be placed in quite 
a small box. To a certain extent, the flowers 
are developing during the journey, and when 
cut off fresh and floated in water for a short 
time, will expand almost as fresh and clean 
as if on the plant. A few buds of Lady Cur- 
zon, Joseph Billiard, Irish Elegance, Gott¬ 
fried Keller, Gardenia, Morgenrot, Bardou 
Job, Evangeline, Jersey Beauty, Austrian 
Copper, the Penzance Sweet Briers, Rosa 
macrantha, Una, Mrs. O. G. Orpen, and the 
Itugosas are really gmnd for this purpose, 
ana make a very large show from a small box. 

Among the more double varieties, I find 
none travel and open better than the long 
buds, just on the point of bursting, that are 
so freely produced by Lady Battersea, Mme. 
Antoine Mari, Warrior, Papa Gontier, Coral- 
lina, General Jacqueminot, Captain Hay¬ 
ward, Edu Meyer, Mme. Pol. Varin-Bernier, 
Mme. Falcot, Ulrich Brunner, Lady Roberts, 
Betty, Killarney, Mme. Ravary, Richmond, 
Pharisaer, Countess of Derby, Mme. J. 
Gillemot, Lady Waterlow, Gustav Regis, 
Peace, and G. Nabonnand. Here we have a 
very wide range of form, size, and colours. 
Avoid using cotton-wool; almost any sub¬ 
stance is bettor than this. Clean, soft paper 
between the layers of buds, and the box 
slightly damped, is all that is needed if one 
takes the precaution to float the blooms in 
water for half-an-hour or so before packing. 

I name these few varieties as a help to 
those who wish to plant suitable Roses to 
cut from, and afford a pleasing gift to their 
friends. _ S. 

ROSES IN THE SHRUBBERY. 

It is, of course, easier to grow Roses in 
beds or borders kept to themselves, but we 
might depart from this plan by making 
more use of some varieties in the shrub¬ 
bery. We do not hesitate to use Lilacs, 
Thorns, Ribes, Deutzias, and other decidu¬ 
ous flowering shrubs while often missing 
the grand effects of semi-climbing Roses 
when growing against stakes. I would like 
to see these used far more freely in this 
connection. There is no difficulty in pro¬ 
viding suitable soil for such specimens; 
indeed, I think we often make too much 
fuss about the soil for Roses. Like all 
other subjects, they have a preference for 
a certain class of soil, but if none but the 
ideal would grow them we should scarcely 
see such good results from all parts of the 
country ; and where the generality of shrubs 
will thrive Roses do not need much extra 


encouragement. Objections are sometimes 
raised against the tendency to produce 
spreading growths, but this applies to By* 
ringas and Berberries as well, and at all 
events it is little trouble to secure such to 
a stake or stakes. 

We get such striking colours from Roses 
in the borders, and not a few of them are 
very showy for their foliage alone. Before 
the planting season is over, why not try a 
few of the selected varieties named below? 
One can choose almost any colour, and get 
much choicer effects than from many other 
flowering shrubs. In such situations, too, 
the Rose grows in a more natural manner, 
and is more striking when not within 
formal lines. 

lied*: Ards Rover, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Captain Hayward, Maharajah, Bardou Job, 
Madame Isaac Periere, Hugh Dickson, and 
Reine O. de Wurtemburg. Deep rose: 
Conrad F. Meyer, Zepherin Drouhin, Glory 
of Waltham, Climbing Caroline Testout, 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Lady Water- 
low', and Pink Rover. Creamy-white : Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Mme. Georges Bruant, Wal¬ 
tham Bride, Trier, Climbing Kaiserin A. 
Victoria, Margaret Dickson, Madame 
Plantier, and Aimee Vibert; with Frau 
Karl Druschki the best of all pure whites. 
Yellow: Electra, Alister Stella Gray, Bil¬ 
liard et Barre, and William Allen Richard¬ 
son. 

There are several stronger growers that 
may be used singly, including Blush Ram¬ 
bler, Crimson Rambler, the more upright 
forms of Wiehuraiana, also Philadelphia 
Rambler, and Flower of Fairfield. A selec¬ 
tion from the above is almost certain to 
please, as all are good growers and very 
hardy. When not set too far back in the 
border we get useful shelter and sufficient 
air around the plants. P. U. 

NOTES AND JIEPLIES. 

Rose Mme. Pol. V&rln-Bernler is one of the 

best yellow Roses for forcing. It is a neat and yet 
freegrower, very frce-bioorning, lasting well, and a 
capital coat flower. Few varieties are sweeter- 
scented, and I consider it the best pale yellow we 
have. It is not sufficiently large for the exhibition 
box, but very showy. In the past two autumns it 
has been delightful. The blooms vary in colour with 
age, but are always clear, and the foliage is also 
very handsome.—A. P. 

Rose William Shean.— This gold medal Rose of 
1906 i« one of the largest we have. Paul Neyron and 
Antoine Mouton may be larger, but they lack the 
grand shape of William Shean, the petals of which 
are often 5 inches long and of good substance. It is 
a perfectly shell-shaped Rcx-e of clearest pink, and 
distinctly veined with ochre. It does well in all 
forms, except as a climber, although of vigorous 
habit.—P. U. 

Rose Dwarf Wiehuraiana.— There are a few 
quite dwarf-growing varieties of this section now, 
and they are very useful because of their continuous 
flowering. Amber is a compact and erect grower, 
with large trusses of very small single flowers, amber 
when first opening, and fading to pale straw with 
age. Iceberg is a pure white; and these are two 
very aptly-named varieties. Agate, a miniature¬ 
growing Alister Stella Gray, is very pretty; and 
Topaz, a deep yellow, changes to amber as it opens. 
These four were introduced by Messrs. Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt, and promise to be a good addition to the 
dwarf forms from the Polyantha and China sections, 
but are quite distinct and almost evergreen.—P. S. 

Rose Simplicity.— This is a showy new Rose 
that is only ju*t removed from being single. The 
foliage is very deep green, while few varieties are 
more perpetual-flowering. It has pure white, very 
largo blossoms, and prominent golden-yellow anthers. 
Its slightly-cupped flowers are not unlike a Water 
Lily. This is one of last year’s gold medal Roses, and 
will soon he in most collections. Grown in con¬ 
junction with Bardou Job it will undoubtedly be a 
fine feature in the Rdse garden. The contrast of 
pure white with the deep, dazzling scarlet and 
maroon-purple of Bardou Job is very pronounced, 
and makes a good combination for a pillar.—P. U. 

Rose Aglaia.— This has more than once disap¬ 
pointed by its extreme shyness in flowering. This is 
avoided by keeping the knife from it until it has 
become well established and is a strong plant. The 
more it grows the better it flowers, and only a very 
little thinning of the older wood is needed. There 
are few prettier miniature yellow Roses than this 
when borne in large pyramidal trusses of fifty to one 
hundred blossoms. Where it can be allowed to 
ramble at. will over pillars and arches it is very 
showy and pleasing, but it resents curtailment, and 
is seldom seeu at its best, until thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. It has a peculiar and very sweet perfume.— 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. "—Sew Edition, 10 th , rented, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the beet plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 800 , 15s.; post free, 15s. 6 d 
••The English Flower Garden" tnay also bo 
had nnetg bound in t volehat/ vellum, tbs. net. Uf 
all booksellers. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM MYRIOPHYLLUM. 

This new and handsome Bpecies is allied to 
L. loucanthum, from which it is distin- 

Suished by its narrow one-nerved leaves 
ensely crowded on the stems, and the 
absonce of bulbils. The flowers also present 
minor differences. This species is common 
on rocky scrub-clad mountain sides in 
Western China, between 3,000 feet and 
6,000 feet. It is an especial feature of come 
of the warm dry river-valleys of the Chino- 
Tibetan border, and is the handsomest of 
tho Browni group. A full-sized bloom of 
Lilium inyriophyllum is well shown in the 
engraving. _ 

SWEET PEAS UNDER GLASS. 

IT is now twelve years since I first commenced 
to grow Sweet Peas under glass. A vast im¬ 


provement has been made in the varieties as 
regards colour, size, and form of flower, but 
1 am not prepared to say that any increase of 
fragrance has been obtained since that time. 
The Sweet Pea will not stand forcing in the 
true sense. If given a temperature of 
46 deg*, to 50 deg*, from the middle of 
January until the end of March, the plants 
will make steady progress. Free ventilation 
must be the rule whenever the weather is 
favourable. When there is not any frost, 
some air should lie admitted through the top 
ventilators all night. After the beginning of 
April a higher temperature from sun-heat, 
while there is ample ventilation, will do good. 
Much fire heat in dull weather would do 
harm. The soil should be maintained in a 
regular and moderate state of moisture. 

My method is to put out tho young plants 
in the borders in which some wefl-rotted 
manure and a fair quantity of old mortar- 
rubble have been mixed. Where it was not pos¬ 
sible to plant in borders, I used large flower¬ 


pots, and placed a good square block of 
tibrous loam under each pot for the benefit 
of the roots. Each square of turf mny be 
saturated with fairly strong liquid manuro 
before being put under tho pot. Tho plants 
should be 9 inches apart in a zig-zag line, or 
five in a clump 4 feet nsunder. If grown in 
pots, three were allotted to each 10-inch pot. 
I always liked to see strong basal shoots grow. 
One ounce of superphosphate per yard run of 
row, or a teaspoonful to a 10 inch pot. nicely 
pointed in and watered in, did a lot of good. 
The haulin was kept in position by string. 
A wealth of flowers was the result from the 
end of April to the end of June. 

Bourne Vale. 


PELARGONIUMS OF TO DAY. 

In most gardens where tender-flow’ering 
plants are grown, Pelargoniums are indis¬ 
pensable. Many classes of plants have 
attained a prominent position, and, after 
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a time, lost a good deal of their popularity, 
but this cannot be said of Pelargoniums in 
general, for they are still grown in immense 
numbers. Some sections which were exceed¬ 
ingly popular forty years ago aro now very 
seldom met with, while on the other hand, 
some at that period almost, if not quite, 
unknowu arc now largely grown. Nursery¬ 
men's catalogues in the sixties used to con¬ 
tain a list of nosegay varieties, yet this 
class has now practically disappeared. The 
main characteristics of a Nosegay Pelar¬ 
gonium were large heads of blossoms, 
mostly loose in shape, and produced very 
freely. They were much employed in tho 
long, ribbon borders at that time so popu¬ 
lar. but this arrangement has lost favour, 
and with it the Nosegay Pelargoniums have 
also gone. Two noted varieties of this class 
were Stella and Lady Constance Grosvenor. 
Zonal varieties were, forty years or more 
ago, largely grown, and they are to day ns 
popular as ever. True, they are not so 


much employed in the flower garden as 
they were then, but for flowering during 
the winter they were never so much grown 
as they are now. Great improvements 
have been made within the last decade. 
Splashed, flaked, and particoloured flowers 
are very popular with the French raisers, 
but they are not so much appreciated in 
this country. In tho latter half of the 
sixties, the advent of tho double-flowered 
zonal Pelargonium created quite a furore, 
and prices ranging from half a guinea to a 
guinea each were readily obtained for them. 
These early varieties were, of course, of rank 
growth, but in time this gave way to a 
more compact habit and greater freedom 
of bloom. About fourteen or fifteen years 
ago a strong-growing variety with large, 
semi-double blossoms, known as King of 
Deumark, was introduced, and soon be¬ 
came popular, n position it holds today. 
Since then many of this section have been 
put into commerce, and some of 
them are largely grown. 

Tricolor Pelargoniums have 
now nearly disappeared, yet in 
my early days such prices were 
asked for them as almost to vie 
with Orchids of to-day, from 
one to two guineas being 
charged for a tiny plant of some 
of the new kinds. As bedding 
plants, these tricolor varieties 
gradually dropped out of culti¬ 
vation and large specimens of 
them, which used to be met 
with at different exhibitions, 
are rarely seen. The golden, 
silver, and bronze varieties, like 
the preceding, have declined in 
popularity with the altered 
taste, and are now very little 
grown ; at all events, nothing to 
be compared with what they 
were at one time. 

Though the procumbent habit 
and neat leafage of the Ivy¬ 
leaved varieties fit them for use 
as basket or vase plants, the 
flimsy character of the blossoms 
was against them till the ndvent 
of a double-flowered variety. 
This was Koenig Albert, first 
distributed in 1874, and soon 
extensively grown. After this, 
numerous double-flowered varie¬ 
ties soon made their appear¬ 
ance, and to-day the members 
of this section are among the 
most popular of all classes of 
Pelargoniums. It is more than 
probable that the bright colours 
now to be found in the flowers 
of many of these double Ivy¬ 
leaved varieties are owing to a 
suffusion of zonnl blood, a sug¬ 
gestion borne out by the stiff, 
sturdy habit of many of them. 
Ivy-leaved varieties, with varie¬ 
gated foliage, are not at all 
numerous, by far the showiest 
being the single-flowered L’Ele- 
gante, whose leaves are clearly 
margined with white, which, 
when exposed to the sun, be¬ 
comes heavily suffused with rose. This 
variety was sent out in 1867, nnd it still 
remains by fnr the best of its class. 

Show* Pelargoniums are another class 
that has lost its at one time popularity. 
In those days new varieties were annually 
put into commerce at high prices, and largo 
collections were grown. The names of 
Beck, Hoyle, and Foster were well known 
as raisers of show Pelargoniums. Mr. Fos¬ 
ter's seedlings boro perfectly formed flowers, 
many of them being very richly coloured. 
Owing, however, to the in and inbreeding 
these varieties beenme greatly weakened in 
constitution, with the result that they de¬ 
clined in popularity and now they are very 
little grown. Instead of the show varieties, 
there nas sprung up a race to which tho 
different names of French, Spotted, Regal, 
and Decorative Pelargoniums have been 
applied. The varieties most popular for 
market are characterised by good, sturdy 
habit, ample leafage, and bold heads of 
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bright coloured blossoms. Fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums, of which at one time largo speci¬ 
mens were frequently exhibited, have 
shared the fate of the show varieties, and 
perhaps to even a greater extent. In these 
the growth is weak and the flowers small, 
but borne in such profusion that at its best 
the entire plant is quite a mass of bloom. 

Lastly come the scented-leaved kinds, 
which are chiefly grown now in old-fashioned 
gardens._X. 

FORCED BULBS. 

Every week from now until the end of spring 
there will be a number of bulbs laid on one 
side after the forced flowers are cut. Many 
amateurs inquire whether it is possible to 
again use these bulbs for forcing. To all 
inexperienced cultivators I would say at 
once: Do not attempt to force the bulbs next 
year, as much disappointment would as¬ 
suredly follow. These forced bulbs may, 
however, be put to a very good use. For a 
period of nearly twenty years I annually 
planted out all my forced bulbs and Lily of 
the Valley crowns and clumps, until I had 
nearly a quarter of an acre of the latter alone. 
But the Hyacinths, both Roman and named 
varieties of other sections, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Jonquils, Snowdrops, and Crocuses, were all 
planted in clumps in a long border, in which 
grew a few herbaceous plants and ornamental 
shrubs. At the end of three years this some¬ 
what out-of-the-way border became one of 
considerable interest in the bulb season. No 
attempt was made to follow any orthodox 
system of planting ; the bulbs, when matured 
enough, were simply put in in clumps, and, 
when growing, they just appeared as if they 
had grow n, there naturally for a long time. 

The Narcissi were the first to regain their 
normal strength, and very fine flow'ers were 
annually gathered. All the .others produced 
flowers of good average quality and in pro¬ 
fusion. • It was a very delightful task the 
filling of a basket of blossoms from this bor¬ 
der; they were nearly all sweet-scented, and 
were borne on nice long stems, as the orna¬ 
mental shrubs which partially shaded and shel¬ 
tered them drew up the stems also. For the 
filling of vases this proved, an advantage. In 
one part of the border, which had a gentle 
incline to the south, the whole of the surface 
was carpeted with Violets, and the bulbs 
grew through the latter and flowered above 
them. After the flowers had. been cut, the 
forced bulbs were placed in a sunny frame, 
watered occasionally, and exposed to the sun¬ 
shine and full light. After all danger from 
frost was past, the bulbs were turned out of 
the pots and placed in a sunny position out¬ 
side. Early in the summer, they were, as 
stated, planted in the mixed border, and 
allowed to remain there undisturbed. 

Some bulbs of Sir Watkin and other Nar- 
cissi were planted in a border by themselves, 
and in due time grew strong enough to be 
again forced. Bourne Vale. 

NOTES AND BEPL1ES . 

Asparagus Sprengeri In a basket.—I have, in 
a wire backet, an Asparagus Sprcngcri, which badly 
needs replanting in larger pot or basket, as the roots 
have grown through and now hide the basket, except 
for a email portion quite at the bottom. To take the 
plant out would mean breaking off all the tuberous 
roots which have protruded, as they are larger out¬ 
side than the space between the wires. I have 
thought of cutting the wires and taking the basket 
away in pieces, but to get at the wires would do 
almost as much damage, as they are much buried in 
roots. What do you advise for the best? Would it 
be advisable to put the plant, “ basket and all," 
into another and larger basket or pot, or would the 
pressure on the roots from the wires of old basket 
prevent the growth and proper nourishment of the 
plant Water-rat. 

[In our opinion, by far the better plan will 
be to put the plant, basket and all, into a 
larger basket. The wires of the old basket 
are not likely to give any trouble and prevent, 
the plant from obtaining its due share of 
nourishment. Of course, care must be taken 
to thoroughly line the new basket with Moss 
or good, fibrous turves cut thin, and also to 
work the new soil well around the roots that 
are protruding. After a plant has been put 
into a new basket, a very good plan is, if 
possible, to stand the basket on the stage, or 
support it by a large pot for a little while— 
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that is, until the roots begin to take posses¬ 
sion of the new soil. This greatly facilitates 
the operation of watering, which, in the case 
of newly-filled baskets, requires care, so as 
not to wash the soil away.] 

Senecio canalipes.— Could you kindly let me 
know what the enclosed plant i*? It was given me 
two years ago as a good greenhouse climber (Sencrio 
maeroglossus), with the character of producing 
myriads of pale yellow flowers. It. has now covered 
the roof of the greenhouse, but I have m-ver seen 
a flower of any sort. Can you Bay if this is rightly 
named? If so, what can I do to make it bloom? — 
Linton. 

[The enclosed specimen is not Senecio 
macroglossus, but Senecio canalipes. Both 
are natives of South Africa, and both are 
referred to in Gardening Illustrated for 
December 18th last. In order to induce 
Senecio canalipes to flower freely, it needs 
greenhouse temperature, a light, buoyant at¬ 
mosphere, and full exposure to the sun 
throughout the year. If too vigorous, the 
rooting accommodation may with advantage 
be curtailed.] 

Heating a frame.— I have a small frame built 
inside an unheated conservatory. 1 should be much 
obliged if you could tell me how 1 could make this 
into a hot-bed for raising seeds of half-hardy annuals, 
as I have no other heat available? I can get plmty 
of leaves and rotted manure, but would have great 
difficulty in obtaining fresh stable-manure.— M. It. 

[In order to generate sufficient heat from 
leaves to be of any service whatever to you, 
a considerable bulk will be necessary. It 
seems useless to attempt this in a small frame 
built inside a conservatory, and the only thing 
we can suggest is for you to obtain one of the 
small propagators, heated by a lamp, which , 
are at times advertised in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated.] 

Manure for Cypripedinms.— " X.," page 24, 
in an article on " Cypripediums for the Amateur,” 
refers to “ an occasional dose of weak liquid-manure 
during the growing season.” Would " X.” mind 
stating what he considers would be safe to apply—I 
mean the nature of the stimulant, not the quantity? 
-A. B. 

[By far the best liquid-manure for Cypri- i 
pediums that I have tried is that made from ! 
cow’s or sheep’s dung, with a small bag of 
soot in solution. It should be well stirred, 
and then allowed time to settle, so that the 
mixture is quite clear. Some of the highly | 
concentrated manures now so much in vogue 
which I have tried seem to injure the thick, 
fleshy roots. Of course, the plants must 
have au ample supply of good, healthy roots 
before any manure whatever is given.—X.] 

Salvia splendent.-1 have grown two scarlet 
Salvias from cuttings taken last spring. They are 
now fair-sized plant*, but have lout nearly all their 
leaves and look sickly. They have been in o-iiieh puts 
in my greenhouse, and have been kept fairly moist. 
Can I do anything to improve their condition now? 

I hoped they would have flowered this coming spring. 
Should they have been out-of-doors in the summer? 
-G. U. 

[Plants of Salvia splendens that have been 
kept during the winter in a greenhouse are 
very apt to lose a great many of the leaves at 
this season. Young shoots are, however, soon 
pushed out, and they are, in most gardens, 
taken as cuttings, to form flowering plants 
for the following autumn. The general prac¬ 
tice, when a sufficient supply of cuttings has 
been obtained, is to throw the old plants 
away. You speak of expecting your Salvias 
to flower in the spring, but that is not the 
season of blooming for this species. Salvia 
splendens flowers, as a rule, during late sum¬ 
mer and throughout the autumn months, when 
it is often used in the greenhouse to impart 
colour to groups of Chrysanthemums. You 
can, if you wish, grow on the old plants, 
keeping them as they are till the month of 
March, and then shifting them into larger 
pots. They may be stood out-of-doors during 
the summer months. Cuttings formed of the 
young, growing shoots strike root readily if 
given the same treatment as cuttings of 
Fuchsias, so, if you wish to increase the 
stock, you may readily do so.] 

Myrtle not flowering.— I have n Myrtle, which 
I have grown in a pot for four or five year*, and 
which so far has never flowered. I keep it out-of- 
doors all the summer and in n cool greenhouse 
(from which the frost is kept out) in the winter. It 
does not look so healthy and full of leaf as it should 
do. What ought I to do to Improve its condition and 
get it to flower?—G. G. 

[Some varieties of Myrtle flower more 
freely than others, but the common kind needs 
to attain the dimensions of a fair-sized hush 
before it can be depended upon to bloom 


freely. You say nothing as to the size of 
your plant or of the pot in which it is 
growing. As it is in an unhealthy state, the 
probability is that it is starved, iu which case 
the better plan will be to repot it in the month 
of April. A mixture of fibrous loam, 
lightened by a little peat or leaf-mould and 
sand, will form a very suitable compost. The 
Myrtle is a fairly vigorous-rooting subject, 
hence it may be given a liberal shift—that is, 
a pot should be selected of sufficient size to 
allow of a couple of inches of new' soil be¬ 
tween the old ball of earth and the side of the 
pot. The pot selected should be clean and 
effectually drained. In potting, the new soil 
should be pressed down evenly and firmly, 
and the ball of earth placed at such a depth 
that there is a space of an inch between it 
and the rira of the pot to allow for watering. 
It is a great mistake to fill the pot too full of 
soil. In this way the plant gets an insuffi¬ 
cient amount of water, and in time is apt to 
become starved. If potted early in April, 
there will be time for the roots to take pos¬ 
session of the new soil before the plant is 
stood out-of-doors during the summer. Ex¬ 
posure to the sun will assist in the formation 
of flower-buds.] 

Buddleia asiatioa. — This species of 
Buddleia would appear to have been at 
one time introduced and then lost to culti¬ 
vation. For its re-introduction we are in¬ 
debted to Mr. E. H. Wilson, who speaks of 
it as being found throughout eastern Asia 
and in Java, and being fairly common in 
the Yaugtsze Valley, Yunnan, and , South 
China generally. In this country it is too 
tender for outdoor cultivation, but forms a 
delightful shrub for flowering in the green¬ 
house at this season. Cuttings struck early 
in the year, and grown on freely, will form 
loose, bushy specimens by the autumn. 
When growing freely this Buddleia is 
greatly benefited by an occasional stimulant, 
and during the latter part of the summer 
the plants should be well exposed to sun 
and air, as they will flower all the better 
for this treatment. The leaves are lance- 
shaped, toothed at the edges, the young 
shoots being clothed with a whitish felt. 
The flowers, borne in long terminal pani¬ 
cles, are white, with a yellowish tinge 
towards the centre, and possess a pleasing 
fragrance. In speaking of it flowering in the 
greenhouse, I do not mean to imply a struc¬ 
ture from which frost is just excluded, but 
where a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
is maintained—in fact, such a temperature 
as so many winter flowering plants delight 
in. If the old plants are kept, they should 
be pruned back hard after flowering, and 
afterwards grown on another year.— 
G. S. C. 

Greenhouse ventilation in winter.— During 

the winter months there is not, of course, anything 
like the need for ventilation of the greenhouse as 
there i6 in spring and summer, but even during the 
winter, ventilation is necessary when short spell* of 
bright sunshine send the temperature up very quickly, 
and it is difficult at times to regulate the stove to a 
nicety. It is then when the atmosphere of a house 
is hot described as “ muggy,” when ventilation 
should be afforded. It is, I know, a difficult matter 
for those engaged in business, and who are not 
always able to attend to such details at the proper 
time, but where arrangements can be made to afford 
a little air for n short period in the middle of the 
day. it frequently prevents much damping off.— 
Derby. 

Poinsettias. — For brightening a house there are 
few more striking subjects than l’oin set tins, and at 
this sea-.on of the year, when any bit of colour is 
welcome, they are almost unsurpassed in point of 
brilliancy, the attractive bracts at once catching the 
eye of anyone entering the house where they are 
grown. Although J’oinsettias are at their best when 
grown in a stove, they may he satisfactorily grown 
in a greenhouse where the temperature is kept 
slightly above the average. After the plant* have 
rra>! d to bloom they should be stood in the warmest 
part of the hops**, and in spring placed in the mois¬ 
ture of a stliking-pit. so as to encourage lateral 
growths, these isutisiquentlv being taken and placed 
in light sandy soil, again plunging them in the strik¬ 
ing pit. Poinsettias should he given the advantage of 
a sunny frame during the summer, the object being 
to get the wood thoroughly ripe. —W. F. D. 

Ants in greenhouse. —We were formerly over¬ 
run with this troublesome insert in the gardens in 
which I am engaged. Once, while fumigating in one 
of the plant-houses, norne of the nicotine compound 
was spilt on the floor, and next morning the spot 
wad brown with the dead bodies of ants. Since then 
we have purposely applied it to the floors for killing 
ant* with excellent result*. The paths are made of 
concrete, and the compound is simply sprinkled In 
place* frequented by the ants. — FOREMAN, In 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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INDIAN MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS. 

No plant has been better illustrated than 
this, and none deserves it more, whether 
on the walls of a Wiltshire cottage or 
in the best gardens. I was quite surprised 
at its beauty at Wakehurst Place in the 
spring, where it fell over walls and various 
enclosures, which seemed to develop its 
beauty even more than usual, though it is a 
hardy thing, and in no want of coddling. 
What a blessing it would be if we could get 
a blue or bluish variety of it! No doubt, in 
its own country it is of w ide distribution, and 
there is no more reason why we should not 
find a blue form of it than that w e should have 
a blue form of the Wood Anemone. Some¬ 
thing also might be done with it by raising 
it from seedlings. I have raised a very 
large, fine form in that way. The new rosy 
form is so distinct that it really seems a dis¬ 
tinct species, and in its best form is a lovely 
thing, but I suspect that it is being largely 
raised from seed, thus allowing of a certain 


Snowdrops to the singles, for the latter have | 
points of beauty not possessed by the double 
ones. But if you see some thousands of 
doubles in the Grass, you will, I think, agree 
with mo that they are charming also. 

The Pelorial Toadflax.—I think that 
there are some among my brother and sister 
amateurs who may not know this Toadflax. 
Its structure is an interesting one, seeing that 
the botanists tell us that it is an attempt by 
what is known as an irregular flower to be¬ 
come a regular one. I am not sure that they 
will admit that it has succeeded, but to the 
eyes of the mere amateur gardener the suc¬ 
cess is undoubted. The flower has five spurs 
instead of one, and one thinks thus the 
blooms on the spikes are curiously formed, 
and show quite the appearance of a flower 
of another type altogether. The spikes are 
long, the individual flowers pretty, as well as 
curious, and the colour is orange-and-yellow. 
As a garden flower, It is a good one, the 
leaves being pretty in form and of a nice 
glaucous green. This can be grown almost 
anywhere, but is, I think, prettier on poor 
soil, as it does not grow so tall there. I 
have seen L. vulgaris much prettier growing 


mortar among it. I see that some say that 
it does well without lime, but I think that it 
is, in my garden, all the better of it. 

The Californian Poppy.— What is the 
duration of Eschscholtzia californica? Is it a 
perennial, a biennial, or an annual? This 
may be a debatable matter with some of us 
—it is so nearly hardy—and I find, in a 
sunny garden like part of mine, and in the 
dry position there, that it is as good as many 
plants considered true perennials, but which 
are more tender than this gorgeous flower. 
To see it on a warm, sunny day, with its cups 
open to the full sun, and giving bits of the 
most showy colouring, some of it being flame¬ 
like in its glow, is to see a flower truly gor¬ 
geous, without the suspicion of barbaric 
colouring we sometimes associate with the 
adjective. Some of the newer varieties are 
very fine, and it is difficult to say which is 
the finest. I like the type, which is splendid, 
with its golden flowers. I also enjoy crocea 
and Mandarin, while the great flowers of 
Golden West are very bright. As I have 
said, these are practically hardy with me, 
and they also sow themselves. Autumn self- 
sown plants generally come through the win- 



The Indian Mountain Clematis (C. montana) on a u xli. 


variation in colour. Some people are dis¬ 
appointed with it, but the best and true form 
is worth hunting for. W. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Snowdrops. —Everybody admires the Snow¬ 
drop, especially when growing in the Grass. 
I have been having a discussion with a friend 
on the subject of whether the single or the 
double varieties are the prettier there. I like 
both, but not mixed ; but my friend says that 
the double ones do not look well in the Grass. 
I do not think that he has seen any great 
breadth of Grass planted with the double 
Snowdrops, or he would probably change his 
mind. I have, and a mass of these Snow¬ 
drops looked very beautiful. Of course, 
there are few places where we can see the 
numbers of the double Snowdrops as we see 
the singles, as the latter seed, while the others 
will not in the ordinary way. Thus, the 
singles have the advantage of increasing more 
rapidly, and no one can gaiusav the beauty of 
myriads of these flowers spangling the Grass 
thickly when February comes in. I hope it 
will not be considered that I prefer the double 


among gravel and sand than on stilt soil. It 
is about \h feet high, or a little more, and it 
is useful for cutting, as well as for the garden. 

The Cos Cyclamen.—I have known this 
for some time, but I am looking forward to 
its blooming in my garden, just as if it were 
a fresh acquaintance. I havo been looking 
. for its flowers to lift themselves up, but, 
j going into my garden this morning (December 
29th), I see that they are not visible as yet. 
They are sheltered under old leaves of the 
I hedge under which they grow, and the little 
deep-green, unzoned leaves of the Cyclamen 
are bright and fresh, just as if winter had 
never touched them. I turn these up, and 
move some of the old Hawthorn leaves, and 
there are the little buds crouching close to 
| the earth with a tinge of pink showing that 
i they are just awaiting a more favourable 
J time. The growers of the great Persian 
! Cyclamens may take pride in their flowers 
under glass, but to the amateur growing his 
hardy flowers these great blossoms do not 
i compare in simple beauty and grace with his 
plants of Cyclamen Coum nestling at the 
! foot of a hedge or by the roots of a tree. I 
find this little Cyclamen grows admirably in 
leaf-soil and loam, with a little old broken 


ter well, and make finer ones than those 
sown in spring. 

Salvia glutinosa.— One does get a disap- 

? ointment with hardy plants sometimes, and 
am regretting having purchased one called 
Salvia glutinosa, which means, I suppose, the 
Sticky Sage, to make a free translation of 
the botanical name. I must soy, frankly, 
that I don’t like it at all, and I should 
include it in the Index Kxpurtjatorius we hear 
occasionally spoken of for flowers. It is 
curious, certainly, but that is not synonymous 
with beauty, and I care nothing for its dull 
j yellow flowers, which, compared with the blue 
ones of some of the other Sages, are not 
worthy of admiration. This plant grows 
about 3 feet high, or rather less, and its 
I clammy—or, rather, sticky—nature is dis¬ 
agreeable to the touch. It can be raised 
i from seeds or increased bv division, but, as 
my readers will gather, I do not recommend 
I it. An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

Sweet Pea seeds.— I notice that some 
seedsmen are advising special care in the 
sowing of Sweet Pea seeds in the coming sea¬ 
son, because these seeds matured bo indif¬ 
ferently last year. No doubt, where such 
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seeds were grown abroad, and in drier cli¬ 
mates than ours, their germinative powers 
may be very good. But while home-saved 
seed may be immature, old, or the previous 
season’s seed, may be much better, and, 
having been well matured, will, perhaps, 
grow even better than newer seed of home 
growth. But in all cases it will be wise to 
sow in 5-inch pots from seven seeds to nine 
seeds in each, thinly, and so raise plants 
under glass. Practically, the chances of 
securing good growth are in such case double 
those when sowings are made in the open 
ground. Even so late us April, the soil is 
often very cold, and because, when germina¬ 
tion does take place, growth is very slow, 
plants are much more subject to bo preyed 
upon by ground pests than is the case if 
raised under glass, then, when several inches 
in height, planted out into their prepared 
trenches or in clumps. For garden decora¬ 
tion good clumps arc preferable.—D. 


DAFFODILS TURNING DOUBLE. 

I notice, in issue of 25th ult., at p. 732, Mr. 
J. Cornhill repeats that “Mr. J. Harvey*’ 
has given no definite information as regards 
the single varieties of Daffodils that have 
become double. I presume “ Mr. J. Harvey ” 
refers to myself; but if Mr. Cornhill can 
make a slip of the pen in my initial, he may 
also make a mistake about the information 
afforded. I cannot at the moment lay my 
hand on the copies of your paper in which 
my several letters on the subject of single 
Daffodils becoming double have been pub¬ 
lished, but I have already stated that I could 
not give any more definite idea of the kind 
of “ single yellow Daffodil ” except that it was 
known as such and “Lent Lily,” and I asked 
that it might be named for me. Since then I 
wrote to the lady who gave me the bulbs, and 
her reply is that it is so long since she sent 
them to me (perhaps seven years) that she 
cannot remember which they were, but they 
might have been N. princeps. She also says : 
“ Many people complain of their Daffodils 
turning double if they are planted out in 
Grass ” ; but mine were in a border facing 
north-west. I may state that I was away 
from my garden for over two years, and that, 
therefore, the transformation was not 
“sudden,” as suggested by your correspon¬ 
dent, Mr. E. H. Jenkins, at page 656. I 
shall have much pleasure in sending you a 
specimen of the double Daffodil in question 
in spring; but as for sending complete 
examples of the single variety, I regret to say 
I do not now possess one in my garden. 

In continuation of the above, I have just 
come across Sir Herbert Maxwell’s book on 
“Scottish Gardens,” and from the illustra¬ 
tion at page 40, I think what I call “ single 
yellow Daffodils” must be what he describes 
as. “ Narcissus. pseudo-Narcissus.” Further 
on he says : “ The sculptured design of the 
flower is so admirable that it is a sheer sin 
to let it be disfigured by doubling.” I entirely 
concur with him, hence my correspondence 
with you on the subject. 

(Mrs.) R. M. Harvey. 


SPRING FLOWER GARDENING. 
There are two types of the above—the one 
natural, as shown in the English flower gar¬ 
den and in some of Miss Jekyll’s books, and 
the other in the main artificial, as in some of 
the best of our private and public gardens. 
In the latter case the nature of the grounds, 
character of beds, and surroundings, make 
the task of rendering the display at once 
bright and free from too much formality not 
an easy one, and frequently somewhat in¬ 
congruous mixtures are attempted. For in¬ 
stance, one hardly cares to see a mixture of 
Daffodils and Wallflowers or Tulips and 
Polyanthuses. 

The introduction of taller plants into sum¬ 
mer flower-gardening, which followed the col¬ 
lapse of carpet-bedding, and the uniform 
blocks of Pelargoniums and things of similar 
height, can hardly be copied in spring, for 
the simple reason that there are few tall 
plants to be had in flower at that time ; but, 
so far as Wallflowers are concerned, I should 
be inclined to introduce a few small plants of 
Magnolia stellata and Prunus Pissardi into 
the dark and yellow beds respectively. There 


are some plants which lend themselves natu¬ 
rally as a carpet to other things, and where 
the association does not seem out of place— 
I mean, like Ajuga purpurea and Aubrietias 
for Daffodils, Arabis albida fl.-pl., for Daffo¬ 
dils and Tulips in pink and scarlet shades, 
and Silene and Myosotis for anything that 
may form a pleasing contrast. Blocks of Le 
Candeur Tulip show' to advantage on a 
groundwork of Myosotis in all cases, however, 
whether in the way of natural planting or in 
beds of large size, boldness, and not patchi¬ 
ness should be the aim. I remember a big 
stretch of ground that was partially cleared 
and sow'n down, with the idea to naturalise 
bulbs and other spring flowers, where bold¬ 
ness ought to have been the first object. In¬ 
stead, one met with a lot of scattered little 
patches hardly a couple of yards in diameter. 

Where smaller beds have to be furnished, 
there is plenty of suitable things, as the 
smaller Daffodils, like nanus, obvallaris, 
and cyclamineus, Aubrietias, various members 
of the Saxifrage family, Seilla sibirica, Chio- 
nodoxa Lucilise, and other things. Among 
the Daisies, which are great favourites in 
some gardens, one sent out last year under 
the name of Venus is an exceptionally large 
flower, and looks well associated with a few 
red and blue things of taller habit. If there 
are two or three beds destined to be occupied 
during summer and autumn with somewhat 
tender things, they might be planted with 
Spanish Iris in various shades. The Daisies 
mentioned above remind me of a very large, 
formal garden, taking for the spring planting 
about one hundred thousand plants. We had 
to rely in the main on Forget-me-nots, Silene, 
Daisies, Limnanthes Douglasi, and Polyan¬ 
thuses, for bulbs were few' and dear, Daffo¬ 
dils especially being represented by a dozen 
or more varieties, and not by hundreds. It 
was a brilliant display, but a sort of a chess¬ 
board arrangement, somewhat on the lines 
of the summer bedding of those days. Shrubs 
—both green, variegated, and berried—also 
conifer®—as represented by Thujopsis, Re- 
tinosporas, etc., are sometimes introduced 
among spring-flowering plants, but I do not 
care for the idea. 

A reserve garden of considerable size, 
where spring bedding is carried out on a large 
scale, is necessary for the propagation of the 
various plants by seeds, cuttings, or division. 
The soil should not be over-rich. Beds about 
4 feet in width, with alleys between, are most 
convenient, and if the ground is in a shel¬ 
tered situation, so much the better. 

S. S. 


PLANTING BULBS. 

Those who go to auction sales, or read the 
advertisements of those soles, must have 
noticed the length of time many kinds of 
bulbs are offered. One sometimes meets with 
those who pride themselves on the low price 
they obtained their bulbs at late in the sea¬ 
son. These late-bought bulbs never produce 
the same results as are obtained bv early 
purchase and planting correspondingly earlv. 
For many years I have observed how quickly 
many kinds of bulbs commence to make new 
roots when left in the soil. All observing 
cultivators must have noticed how early such 
things as Crocuses, Snowdrops, Narcissi, and 
a host of other things I could name, when 
left in the ground, begin to make new roots 
after the foliage has ripened off. 

During the past two years I have been 
comparing Hyacinths, Tulip#, etc., planted in 
October and those planted at Christmas from 
the same bag. There was no comparison 
when in flower. This season, wishing to 
have some bowls and pots of yellow Crocus 
early in the season, I obtained the very best 
bulbs early, potting them in the first half of 
September, and by the close of October they 
had abundance of roots, although the tops 
had scarcely started. Compare these with 
late-potted ones, and note the result. 

Some may say it is not always convenient 
to plant early, or the weather prevents. 
Nothing is more unwiee than allowing bulbs 
to remain out of the ground late, more espe¬ 
cially if exposed to a dry, airy atmosphere. 
Often I am not able to plant as early in 
autumn as I could wish, but when this hap¬ 
pens I place the bulbs in cutting-boxes, with 


soil, leaf-mould, or anything round and under 
them for them to root into. Now, in the last 
half of December, I am planting a small 
garden, and am using these boxed bulbs, 
lifting them out very carefully, and planting 
w’ith a trowel. They have a mass of roots 
unbroken. For years in one place I used to 
put three Gladiolus conns into a pot in April, 
transferring them to the flower garden with 
tender bedding plants in mid-June, with the 
best results. I once treated a lot of Tigridias 
in this way, and never had finer results. 
Some suppose it is necessary to lift a bulb to 
give it rest. I admit some things benefit by 
a drying, but I prefer this when the bulbs 
are left in the pots. Wishing to try the 
effect of heat and moisture on Gloxinias, I 
once planted some out in a moist stove, 
amongst Ferns, etc. I found they took their 
own rest, blooming in the usual way. 

J. C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The climbing Monkshood (Aconitum 
Hemsleyanum).— Mr. E. H. Wilson, the intro¬ 
ducer of this distinct plant, which we figured 
in our issue of Jan 15, page 39, writing in 
Horticulture about it, says : “ This species is 
a climber, 8 feet to 12 feet high, and in a wild 
state frequents thickets, climbing over shrubs 
and festooning them with a wealth of large 
flow'ers in August and September. These 
flowers vary considerably in colour, and 
though most people like the deep blue forms 
best, others declare the pale forms equally 
beautiful. The best is not yet known of this 
plant; selection and good* cultivation will 
yield something far better than the wilding. 
The root-stock is tuberous, and the twining 
stems, if made into cuttings in late July, 
root readily. Aconitum Wilsoni, referred to 
on this page, i3 easily raised from seeds, but 
the opposite is true of A. Hemsleyanum.” 

Vl0let8 and red-8plder.— Inquiries are 
often made in connection with the above, 
often, unfortunately, when it is too late to 
repair the mischief, for when the pest gets a 
firm hold, the plants are of very little use 
throughout the season, and flowers are few 
and small. Red-spider is most prevalent in 
hot, dry summers, especially if the plants are 
in an exposed situation, and do not receive 
their fair share of water. It is strange, by 
the way, how the pest affects certain locali¬ 
ties, to the exclusion of others. One may 
note in some districts the destruction of 
foliage in Thorn hedges from this cause, and 
in others hardly a leaf is touched. I have 
generally grown mv Violets for winter housing 
on a west aspect border, where the Bun did 
not reach them until the afternoon. They 
w'ere well watered at intervals in dry sum¬ 
mers, and careful inspection made for any 
sign of spider, and, if it made its appearance, 
a thin mulching of fresh horse-droppings was 
put on just before the next watering. I 
found the good soaking and the pungent odour 
rising from the manure were together suffi¬ 
cient to clear the foliage. Syringing is not 
much good, either outside or in the pits, the 
insect being nearly always on the under-side 
of the foliage. If close attention is given 
during the outdoor growth to keep the spider 
in cheek, the plants should be clean at housing 
time ; but it is just as well to dip them before 
they go under glass. Have ready a strong 
solution of Quassia extract in a pail, of the 
strength that is advised for red-spider. Place 
some paper round the balls, so that the soil 
does not drop into the liquid, and dip the 
plants into this two or three times. The first 
dipping will dislodge the spider, and the 
second and third sweep it off into the mixture. 
Should signs of it appear in the pits, a mulch¬ 
ing and soaking, as advised for outdoors, will 
be found advisable. I have generally planted 
batches of Roman and Italian Hyacinths be¬ 
tween the rows of Violets ; they come in very 
handy for cutting, and save robbing the pot 
plants.—S. S. 

Aoonitum Wlleonl.— This new' Monkshood 
is allied to the old A. Napellus, and is a 
strong-growing plant, 6 feet to 7 feet high, 
flowering in September. The leaves are 
leathery, dark green, and much divided, the 
flowers large and very deep blue. After the 
main spike is past, axillary branches continuo 
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to bear flowers until the advent of sharp frost. 
The root-stock is tuberous, and the plants 
require strong soil, and to get established ere 
the best results are obtained.—E. H. 
Wilson, in Horticulture. 

Protecting Wallflowers in continued 
frost. —It often happens that the worst frosts 
are those which visit us during January and 
February, and, though Wallflowers are hardy, 
they will not, in some localities, at all events, 
withstand a continued spell of hard weather. 
Protection is, therefore, advisable, if such 
can be given, and a plan I saw adopted one 
severe winter is worthy of following, pro¬ 
vided material is available. It was this: 
Some Bracken had been collected in the 
autumn for some other purpose, and this was 
pushed in about the plants, so as to prevent 


Larkspurs flourish, and give a wider range of 
colour than do the perennial sorts. I remem¬ 
ber having seen, during the past summer, a 
garden where they were specialised, both in 
beds in their various colours of blue and white 
and pink and rosy-scarlet, etc., and also in the 
rock garden, in company with the taller An¬ 
tirrhinums, and the effect was brilliant in the 
extreme. As will be seen from the accom¬ 
panying illustration, they are never more 
attractive than when massed together, and 
if one is desirous of having tall sorts, as 
well as dwarf, for bedding, they may 
be obtained through the medium of a packet 
of seed. Although many who grow' them 
treat them as half hardy annuals, sowing tho 
seed either in heat or in cold-frames, and 
pricking off the plants in the customary way, 
there is really no necessity to go to this 
trouble, as they are quite hardy, and, just as 
we sow thinly in the garden Mignonette, for 
example, so may the annual Larkspurs be 
treated, with a certainty that flowers will 
follow, and in the case of rockeries, where it 
is desired that plants shall grow in the spaces, 
the practice of dropping a few seeds is much 
better than moving the young plants at a 
later period. As there is a difference in tho 
colour of the blossoms of the perennial sorts, 
so is there in the annuals; some quite com¬ 
pact and serviceable for small beds, others tall 
and of a branching habit. One suited for a 
rockery is the Rocket Larkspur (Delphinium 
Ajacis), which produces its blossoms on 
single stems, and there is also a dwarf 
variety of this section, known as minus. 
D. Consolida represents the section of the 
branched Larkspurs, and grows upwards of 
3 feet in height, forming great masses of 
colour in a border. Of late years greater 
prominence has been given to the annual 
Larkspurs, and not a few who once grew 
Ten-week Stocks largely, are now finding they 
can have a choicer assortment of colours 
amongst the annual Larkspurs. It is now 
possible to obtain collections embracing 
“ Stock-flowered,” “ Ranunculus-flowered,” 
“ Dwarf Rocket,” etc., in separate colours, at 
a comparatively small cost. 

We sometimes hear about certain 
flowers having failed because of a dry and 
shallow soil. Those who have such a soil to 
deal with should try the annual Larkspurs, as 
few things give greater satisfaction, and, ns 
I have said, the colours are very diversified 
and beautiful. If soil is, apparently, of 
secondary importance, it is not so in regard 
to position. It is no use planting them on a 
shady bed and expecting them to bloom well. 
Give them the advantage of every gleam of 
sun, and seldom indeed is it they fail. The 
herbaceous sorts are noted for their value as 
back-row plants and for growing in the shrub¬ 
bery border. The annual Larkspurs are 
equally useful for filling beds, for planting 
about the rock garden, and for using with 
good results in the foreground of the flower- 
oorders, while some of the dwarf varieties 
may be even turned to good account by growl¬ 
ing on window-sills in boxes. I would not for 
a moment disparage the growing of Stocks and 
Asters, which serve us so well, but I venture 
to think that many people are somewhat con¬ 
servative in the matter of stocking their gar¬ 
dens, and forget that in the annual Larkspurs 
we have plants possessed of manv charming 
blossoms, which, with good culture, well 
repay any trouble, and, on the other hand, 
when the soil happens to be poor and sandy, 
will, when these conditions obtain, give re¬ 
sults that one could not expect from other 
subjects that could be mentioned. There aro 
other reasons which might be advanced why 
these beautiful annuals should receive more 
attention, as, for example, their prolonged 
season of blooming, and their use when cut 
for vases. Perhaps the best argument ono 
could use in their favour is that the seed may 
be sown in the open ground in April, and the 
plants therefrom will bloom a few months 
afterwards, while not tho least interesting 
point to remember is that Larkspurs do re¬ 
markably well in a town garden. 

Leahurst. 


rock plants are largely grown. R. pyrenaica 
is so well known now that it will serve as a 
description of tho rose-coloured Ramondia 
to say that it resembles R. pyrenaica in every 
respect, save in the colour of tho flowers, 
which, in the best forms, are of a bright rose. 
Seedlings, however, seem to vary consider¬ 
ably, and in some of the plants sold the rose 
colour is either faint or tinged with purple. 
It will, therefore, be well for the purchaser to 
endeavour to see the plant in bloom ere pur¬ 
chasing a specimen.—S. Arnott. 


ANNUAL LARKSPURS. 

Of herbaceous plants that may bo charac 
terised as “ stately,” few answ er this descrip 
tion better than tho Delphiniums or Lark 


A group of the mauve annual Stock-flowered Li 
Mrs. W. R. Young, tlalgorn Casth 


it being blown about by wind, and a few pegs 
inserted. The result was that most of the 
plants in tho beds so treated went through 
the worst weather with very little harm, 
while other plants in the same garden, left 
exposed, were blackened and shrivelled—so 
much so that they had to bo pulled up. 1 
have also seen Pea-haulm dried and used as 
a protection to beds of Wallflowers and 
Roses—indeed, anything that can be turned 
to good account should be used at a time of 
extended frost, and so save tho plants.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

The rosy Ramondia (Ramondia pyrenaica 
rosea).—Not a novelty in the strict sense of 
the term, yet Ramondia pyrenaica rosea is 
scarce enough to rank as one, so little 
has it found its way beyond the hardy 
plant nurseries amLH^few garden* where 
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spurs, but, possibly owing to their tall habit, 
some people refrain from growing them. 
Amongst old-time flowering plants, the Lark¬ 
spurs aro every year becoming more popular, 
and, wherever room can be found, somo of the 
herbaceous sorts should be tried. To those, 
however, who, by reason of lack of space, 
are debarred from growing tall plants—and it 
particularly applies to the owners of small 
gardens—there are other sections of this 
attractive plant that ought not to be over¬ 
looked ; just as easy to cultivate as any other 
hardy annual, requiring no more trouble to 
have them in perfection than the sowing of a 
packet of Mignonette or Stock, and flowering 
for a long period, and that where the soil is 
not always of tho best. Indeed, it is a note¬ 
worthy fact that at many places on the coast, 
w here the soil is poor and sandy, these annual 


Coreopsis grandlflora (C.).—This plant is n 
biennial that if raised from seed tlite year will flower 
next. To treat it sueee*wfully and maintain a f-upply 
of flowers caeh year yon must rai*o a few plant* 
annually. C. lancepjata i« ^ perennial. 
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VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS-BEDS: WINTER 
TREATMENT. 

The heavy coats of manure applied during 
■winter by some are sufficient, not only to kill 
many of the deeper crowns, but to poison the 
soil, and make it cold and wet. I have seen 
heavy cow-manure-dressings applied to As¬ 
paragus-beds amply sufficient for three times 
the amount of surface. That Asparagus 
revels in manure-dressings, no one will deny 
—indeed, without manure in sufficient quan¬ 
tity, beds soon become unprofitable and un¬ 
satisfactory, because of the small size of the 
heads. The nature of the ground and 
locality must govern the practice of the culti¬ 
vator. I have recollections of beds which 
required annual making up by planting newly- 
purchased roots. These were never satisfac¬ 
tory. This was in heavy ground. Correction 
from stagnation in winter-time—the bane of 
heavy soils—was made by drainage, trenches 
being first opened to a width of 3 feet and 
some 2 feet deep. Agricultural drain-pipes 
of 2-inch size were laid through the bottom 
and carried to a point where they could dis¬ 
charge the accumulated water. The trench 
was then partly filled with brick-rubble, stoke¬ 
hole cinders, or anything of a nature calcu¬ 
lated to assist drainage. Hedge or Laurel- 
prunings or similar material spread over this 
will be necessary to keep the soil from closing 
up the prepared drainage material. Then 
fill up with soil and manure in alternate 
layers, and you have a bed that, under ordi¬ 
nary conditions, will last for many years, sup¬ 
ported, of course, by annual dressings of 
animal or concentrated chemical manures. 
This may be considered a laborious under¬ 
taking, which, no doubt, it is, but it may or 
may not be necessary, according to circum¬ 
stance and location. On easily-cultivated 
land, simple digging or bastard trenching 
will afford results equal to those of the above- 
detailed treatment, sometimes necessary in 
heavy, water-logged land. Remembering 
that, once planted, you cannot provide 
manure stimulants beyond those applied to 
the surface, one needs to prepare the ground 
as well as circumstances permit beforehand. 

At the present time existing beds need some 
winter treatment. Certainly, weeds must be 
cleared off, if not already done, and light 
dressings of some stimulating material added. 
Where raised beds exist, the weeds may be 
removed to the alleys, and there dug in with 
a fork. It is presumed that the weeds and 
surface-rakings buried below the surface 
afford, in the process of decay, some degree 
of humus within easy reach. Sometimes As¬ 
paragus-beds become very weedy during the 
summer, and the removal of the weeds 
makes a heavy tax on labour. With a 
fairly wide alley, there is only a small propor¬ 
tion of damage done to the rootB established 
there. I have inspected beds that have been 
subject to this treatment for several yeurs, 
and no deterioration due to surface root-dis¬ 
turbance was observed—indeed, the beds 
maintained a very uniform output of succu¬ 
lent heads in spring. 

Rather than use fresh, strawy manure from 
the stable or farmyard, I should choose that 
which is partially decayed, spreading this over 
the surface, and, if possible, pointing it in 
lightly with a digging-fork. Poultry-keepers 
should carefully preserve the fowl-manure 
for their Asparagus-beds, applying it during 
winter. For this purpose it might be stored 
during summer in a dry place to much ad¬ 
vantage. A little of this goes a long way, 
and in any case would provide an agreeable 
change of plant-food. Strawy manure I 
always avoid, for I have recollections of much 
damage having been done by slugs, which 
found such excellent harbour under its shel¬ 
ter, and until it was cleared off and a dressing 
of salt applied, no heads appeared. Short 
stable-manure or only actual droppings would, 
of course, serve as a mulch most effectively, 
provided they are not spread too thickly on 
the ground. 

Beds that have become thin can be broken 
up and the crowns used for forcing, new 
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plantations being made on fresh ground. A 
gentle hot-bed and-an ordinary garden-frame 
may be made to serve an admirable purpose 
in providing Asparagus out of season. Beds, 
too, that have become infested with Couch- 
Grass or the common Bindweed can never be 
thoroughly cleaned without digging up the 
loots, and I would never advise replanting 
such roots, because of the risk of carrying the 
weeds with them. It is much better to force 
them nud then throw them away. This can 
be done any time from now until next March, 
and if batches of from twenty-five to fifty roots 
are introduced at intervals into warm struc¬ 
tures or to prepared hot beds, a succession of 
dishes will be had. Not till April can fresh 
plantations, either from seed or purchased 
roots, be made, so that there is ample time to 
prepare new ground for future beds. 

During the winter it is not unusual to see 
raised Asparagus-beds, their sides deeply 
shorn down with the spade, and roots pro¬ 
truding, with the soil from the alleys heaped 
on the top of a heavy coating of manure. 
Harm is inflicted by both practices—exposure 
of the vital tissues of the plant, and the 
crowns suffocated by the undue depth of soil 
and manure. This is done on the pretext 
that too much manure is impossible, and that 
the heavier the dressing, the better the crop 
of heads._ ' W. 6. 

THE CULTURE OF CARROTS. 
Although there is nothing new to add, 
there are many small details connected 
with the requirements of this root, and it 
is well to point such out early in the season, 
as sowing time is now with us for an early 
crop under frame culture. I am aware it 
is seldom practised among the numerous 
amateur readers of this paper on account 
of the difficulty in procuring freshly fallen 
leaves and suitable manure for forming a 
hotbed, yet the remarks below apply to the 
general cultivation of Carrots out of doors. 
In large gardens the hotbeds will have been 
formed and the seed sown ere these notes 
aj>pear. In outdoor culture, the important 
point is to get the soil thoroughly broken 
up to a depth of 2 feet with no particle 
of fresh manure within reach if a clean, 
straight root is to be had, but soot and 
wood ashes should be freely incorporated 
with the soil. The soot will destroy slugs, 
which often play havoc with the tiny seed¬ 
lings as they begin to sprout, and the wood 
ashes tend to lighten as well as aid free 
growth. Lime may be used instead of soot, 
and this must be freely dusted over the 
young plants from the start and until they 
are out of the slug’s way. A start out-of-doors 
may be made early in February, selecting 
a warm corner, and sowing succession crops 
monthly up to the middle of July. It is 
not advisable to sow a great breadth in 
April as of yore, as far more succulent 
roots result from periodical sowings. The 
Short Horn section should be sown early 
and late, the long-rooted or intermediate 
varieties require a longer time to perfect, 
so need to be sown not later than May, 
these to be stored for late winter use. 
July sown Carrots are still in the ground, 
and very serviceable roots are now being 

{ lulled, a light covering of half decayed 
eaf soil protecting them somewhat from 
hard frost. Carrots should be thinned out 
quite early, and the soil between the rows 
frequently hoed to promote growth, and, 
should wire-worm appear, water with lime 
water immediately it is detected. 

J. Mayne. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Potato for market.— Would 6onie of your 
readers tell me which is the best parly Potato for 
market, and the best distance apart to plant? Also 
beet artificial manure to uee, and quantity, in addi¬ 
tion to twenty-five loads of farmvard manure, per 
acre?—Y ohkshireman. 

[As you want a Potato to grow on a large 
scale, we advise, assuming you have, so far, 
grown neither, to get stock of Duke of York, 
Puritan, and Sir J. Llewellyn, as all these 
are first, earlies, good growers, and heavy 
croppers. Duke of York has true kidnev- 
shaped tubers, yellow in the flesh, : Puritan, 
medium, lohg, flattish tubers, quite white, as 
also has Sir J. Llewellyn, but the quality of 


the tubers is better. A good stock of the 
last gives very heavy crops. We should, for 
field culture, plant in rows 27 inches apart and 
14 inches apart in the rows. As to an arti¬ 
ficial manure to dress with in planting, pur¬ 
chase bone-flour (steamed) and kainit in equal 
quantities, and sulphate of ammonia, one- 
third of the whole when mixed, and sow that 
thinly along the furrows when planting is 
done, at once covering it in. Wanting a 
quantity, you should purchase from a manure 
merchant and mix yourself. Use 4 lb. per 
100 feet run.] 

Seed orders. —Just now there is ample 
time to get seed orders ready, because 
garden work is slack, and nights are long. 
Seedsmen, also, are helping to that end by 
getting their seed-lists out, and these now are 
so voluminous, and contain such a wealth of 
kinds and varieties of seeds, that a very close 
study is needed of the favoured list ere the 
order is written. As to whether this, that, 
or the other variety be selected is a matter 
now of grave concern, for if a mistake bo 
made, its consequences may be considerable. 
It is mostly in the vegetable department that 
difficulties in selection arise, especially with 
such things as Peas, Potatoes, Tomatoes, 
Cabbages, Onions, and some other thing3, of 
which so many arc offered, and in the estima¬ 
tion of the vendor all alike are so good. Few 
traders have the courage to whittle down 
their lists one-half, and give as a reason that 
thoso retained are the best. While doing 
so much would greatly help purchasers—ana 
amateurs especially it would probably mate¬ 
rially reduce trade, because so many persons, 
having become aceusomed to some old varie¬ 
ties, clecline to try new ones, nnd if they 
failed to find their favourites in the list, may 
take their custom elsewhere. But the special 
reasons for preparing the seed-lists now are, 
first, that there is more time for such work 
than later, and, second, that it is a great 
convenience for the trader to be enabled to 
get up the order and despatch it now than 
a few weeks hence, when, as is so commonly 
the case, orders come in in shoals. We 
cannot garden without the seedsman. What 
ardening—especially with vegetables and 
owers—would ultimately result in becoming 
had we to depend for all seeds on what we 
could grow in our own gardens may be 
imagined. Really, the seedsman is a great 
public benefactor.—A. D. 

The seed harvest.— The past season has 
been one of the worst on record for the seed 
crop. Even in a light sandy soil Runner 
Beans refused to ripen, and never attained 
any .size, eo that they could ripen when placed 
in a dry heat. In the case of many flowers 
seed is unobtainable. Salvia patens is a total 
failure, and I am convinced much of the seed 
crop, come from where it may, will have very 
weak germinating powers. This being so, I 
advise everyone to take extra care in sowing, 
as on this greatly depends success or other¬ 
wise. I have found nothing so helpful as 
deferring sowing in the open till the soil gets 
warm, and it is a fine plan to have somo 
sifted porous soil to fill in the drills instead 
of covering with the natural soil. Often, 
when the soil is dry and warm, germination 
is sure. Under glass, all things may have a 
little extra w T armth, keeping the soil on the 
dry side till the seedlings are above ground. 
In many cases I should advise sowing many 
vegetables on slight hot-beds or in boxes, and 
transplanting them.—E. H. 

Red Cabbages for cooking.— Generally 
these are used for pickling only, and a very 
few people have any idea of their value 
when cooked. It is no uncommon thing to 
see these in private gardens going to waste 
while there is a shortage of green crops. 
During the last half of December I had 
some heads uf Red Cabbage cooked (no new 
thing to me), not because other greens were 
scarce, but because I preferred them to 
the white kinds. They need double the 
time to cook, but, given this, they aro 
very tender, and the flavour is superior to 
that of the white Cabbages. Another point 
in their favour is that, owing to taking a 
long time to grow, they do not shrink in 
boiling. Added to this, no Cabbage en¬ 
dures the frost so w’cll as the red variety. 
—West Surrey. 
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house—quite an old one—is very dry. Where- 
ever Ivy has been stripped from walls on 
which it has been growing for many years, 
those walls have always been found very dry. 
It is very well known that architects object 
to Ivy—as, indeed, they do to most other 
climbers—on their buildings, because it 
hides their work. That is natural ; but the 
gardener is not enamoured of bare bricks and 
stone, and likes to cover them up with foliage. 
Happily it is so, for bald erections can thus 
be converted into objects of garden beauty. 


M. Bellair discovers a certain resemblance 
between Syringa Giraldi and Syringa oblata 
in the forms of both, and in the texture of 
their leaves. In both species also the shoots 
are bronze-coloured, the bark of the branches 
covered with dots, and the bloom-time is like¬ 
wise early. But whereas, with S. oblata, the 
clusters are few, short, and somewhat 
shrivelled, or nipped by the cold, with S. 
Giraldi the clusters are more numerous, 
longer, and broader—not very bushy, it is 
true—but with the flowers always perfectly 
open, and not nipped or disfigured in any 
way. The specimen of S. Giraldi was parti¬ 
cularly fine in this respect at Versailles this 
year (1909), and, as the weather was very 
favourable, M. Bellair looked forward to an 
abundant fructification from it. But such 
was not the case, each cluster not bearing 
more than four or five fruits. This quasi- 
sterility, he says, is constant—at any rate, he 
has observed it for several years. He 
attributed it at first to the severe weather, 
which about the end of April made sad havoc 
with the flowering shrubs in the nr' : ~ v *bour- 
hood of Paris ; but last spring the blooming¬ 
time was exceptionally favourable, and, in 
9pite of it, the fructification was insignificant. 


VIBURNUM RHYTIDOPHYLLUM. 
This is one of several Chinese species of 
Viburnum introduced to English gardens 
within the last ten years by Messrs. Veitch, 
of Chelsea, through Mr. E. II. Wilson. It ds 
quite distinct from anything previously 
known, and is remarkable for its handsome, 
deeply-veined, evergreen leaves, which are 
green on the upper surface and brownish be¬ 
neath, by reason of a dense tomentum. These 
leaves are frequently 9 inches long and 
inches wide. The flowers are cream- 
coloured, and borne in large heads from the 
points of the branches in May, the buds being 
produced the previous autumn. The flowers 
are succeeded by heads of fruits, which, in 
the process of ripening, are black and then 
red. It thrives in ordinary garden soil, grows 


AN EARLY LILAC 
(Syringa Giraldi). 

I cultivated for the past five years, writes 
M. Georges Bellair (Lyon Uorticolc) an early 
Lilac, which was sent to Versailles by M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, under the name of 
Syringa Giraldi. It is now a shrub about 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jasminum nudiflorum.— The bright yellow 
flowers of this are very attractive on walls in 
many parts of the country throughout 
January, while it is less frequently seen as a 
shrubbery or wild garden plant. It may, 
however, be used quite as effectively in the 
open ground as against a wall, particularly 
when mixed with such subjects as Berberis 
Aquifolium and Ivy. A good way to employ 
it is to plant it against a reversed tree butt, 
with Ivy or Berberis, and let the two, or, if 
the planter likes, the three, things grow to¬ 
gether. Long branches are formed, which 
blossom freely, the colour of the flowers being 
well shown against the bronze-tinted leaves 
of the evergreens. It also forms a charming 
hedge if planted against a low wall or rough 
fence to make the first support. Such a 
hedge should be clipped over annually as soon 
as the flowers have fallen, but no other 
pruning need be done. A short time ago a 
pretty effect was noticed by the use of this 
shrub and Cotoneaster microphvlla. At the 
foot of a wall holding up a terraced bank, the 
Cotoneaster had been planted, while at the 
top of the wall plants of the Jessamine had 
been inserted. The branches of the latter 
plant fell from the wall in a graceful and 
natural manner, while the flowers w r ere well 
shown against the tiny Cotoneaster leaves 
below.—D. 

Cupressus macrocarpa lutea. — The 

golden-leaved form of the Monterey Cypress 
was distributed by Messrs. Dickson, Limited, 
of Chester, about fifteen years ago, but it i 3 
such a vigorous grower that large specimens 
already exist in some gardens. Cupressus 
macrocarpa itself is not well known north of 
London, but in the south and south-west 
counties of England. Wales, and Ireland, it 
is a common tree, and in some parts of Corn¬ 
wall it shares with Finns insignia the honour 
of being the most useful shelter tree. Being 
a native of California, it is hardly to be won¬ 
dered at that it is not found in the colder 
parts of the country. Tt can, however, bo 
grown in some parts'of the wCat of Scotland. 
The type is attractive by reason of tho rich 
green of the leaves; the variety differs from 
it on account of the whole of the leaves being 
golden in colour. As is the case with many 
other conifers, the colour is better in sum¬ 
mer than winter, and, while throughout sum¬ 
mer it is of a warm golden hue. during winter 
it is a rather dull, greenish-yellow. As with 
the type, it must be planted in its permanent 
quarters when quite young. To attempt to 
transplant a vigorous specimen 10 feet or 
12 feet high is a very difficult task, and, 
unless extreme care is used, it is likely that 
the plant will be killed or seriously injured.— 
K. 

Hamamelis mollis. -On the 21st of Decem¬ 
ber last a number of flowers were open on 
this pretty Chinese shrub. Previous to the 
introduction of H. mollis, H. arborea was the 
most ornamental species we possessed, but 
it has, however, for general effect, had to 


A flowering shoot of Viburnum rhytidophyllum. 


rapidly, and is perfectly hardy, plants in cx- 
posed positions having passed through last 
winter, which was a peculiarly trying one, 
without injury. Cuttings of 6hort shoots 
taken in summer and inserted in sandy soil in 
a close case root freely. W. I). 

Ivy-covered buildings. It has been sug¬ 
gested that covering buildings with Ivy con¬ 
duces to the creation of damp in the walls the 
Ivy covers. That is very far from being my 
experience. In one case, for instance, a 
house with a bald end of brickwork, open to 
the west, for several years after it was built 
suffered greatly from damp through that wall. 
I advised planting against it the Regneriana 
variety of Ivy. That in time completely 
covered the wall, and no complaint as to 
damp has been heard since. I know a good- 
sized house in Surrey that is entirely hidden 
in a huge coat of Ivy, covering roof and every 
part, except windows and doorways ; but that 


0} feet high, and, compared with the varie¬ 
ties of the common Lilac, not very branching. 
The branches and stem have a greyish bark, 
sprinkled with dots of lighter grey. The 
young, glossy brown branches are furnished 
with heart-shaped leaves, rather broad than 
long, or os long as they are broad. The 
leaves grow in twos, as in all Lilacs. The 
flowers, in clusters, 3 inches to 7 inches long, 
by 3 inches to inches wide, are white, 
tinged with lilac. Each branch bears from 
two to four (rarely six) clusters, which in 
pairs—one pair above another—form together 
a striking mass of bloom. The great merit of 
this species is its extraordinary earliness. At 
Versailles it begins to bloom about the middle 
of April, being at its best about tho 20th or 
25th of that month, and ceasing in the first 
days of May, when for the most part the 
other Lilacs are only just commencing to 
bloom. 
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give place to the newer species. The charac¬ 
teristic feature of the older species is the 
weird, twisted, spidery-looking petals. From 
this H. mollis differs in having straight 
petals, terminated by a curve or hook. The 
foliage is very distinct from that of any other 
Hamamelis, for the leaves are large, oval, 
and very pubescent. It is said to grow to 
a height of 30 feet in China, and, judging 
from the progress it has so far mado in this 
country, it is likely to form a large bush 
here, if it does not attain the maximum 
height. The flowers are borne in large num¬ 
bers from axillary buds from the previous 
year’s growths, and also from short spurs on 
the old wood. The colour is a paler gold 
than that of H. arborea, and the flowers have 
a delightful Primrose fragrance. The seeds 
are in the form of small, black, cylindrical 1 
nuts, which are very hard. The best means 1 
of propagation which has been discovered so 
far is to graft it on to stocks of the autumn- j 
flowering American species, H. virginica, the | 
stocks having been previously established in 
pots. It is, however, possible to raise plants 
from layers put down in spring. As it is 
liable to spread into bush fashion, a central 
shoot ought to be trained in an upright posi¬ 
tion, in order to get height into the plant.—D. 

Cotoneaster horizontal!#.— There appears, 
from the Kew Hand List, to be quite a num¬ 
ber of Cotoneasters in cultivation, but the 
amateur, as a rule, cannot afford either space ! 
or money for a complete collection of any | 
genus of shrubs. So I have looked round for | 
what seems to be the nicest and most 
satisfactory, and I have included Cotoneaster j 
horizontalis among the number—an inclusion | 
which, I think, can well be contended for as j 
correct. There is something exceedingly 
good in the fan-like growth of this Cotoneae- 
ter, which distinguishes it from any other 
that I know, and in many positions it should | 
become a favourite. It is not, as most folks j 
know, a novelty. I think it really looks best 
on a large piece of rockwork, but it is a 
beautiful thing in the front of the shrubbery 
also. Then, I have seen it used very satis¬ 
factorily by the side of stone steps in the | 
garden, and so planted that its fan-like | 
branches hang over the sides of the steps. It 
has an advantage over the newer C. angusti- 
folia, which I have grown also, by being a 
much freer bloomer and fruiter. With me 
it flowers exceedingly well, the branches set 
thickly with little pinkish flowers. Then, in 
autumn, these same branches are thickly 
studded with little scarlet berries, like coral 
beads. It seems to be thoroughly hardy, 
while it appears to be very accommodating 
as to soil. It comes from the Himalayas, and 
is one of the most valuable dwarf shrubs we 
have from that region. It can be cut down 
and kept in bounds easily, and I have learned 
that it grows readily from cuttings and also 
from seeds. Sow the berries as soon as ripe 
in the open ground, and strike the cuttings 
under a handlight.—Ess. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
January 11th, 1910. 

The first show of the year may be pronounced 
a success, whether viewed from the stand¬ 
point of the number of exhibits, their excel¬ 
lence, or the attendance of visitors during the 
afternoon. That the exhibits were varied 
and of an interesting character may be 
gathered from the large number of groups 
shown, embracing Orchids, Carnations, 
Cyclamens, Ferns, hardy plants, and fruit. 
Hence it will be seen that the exhibition was 
of a distinctly representative character. 

8tove and greenhouse plants.— Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, filled one of the 
long tables with such plants, which included 
the blue-flowered Tillandsia Lindeui, Acacia 
dealbata, a delightful new plant from British 
East Africa, ealled Erlangen tomentosa, with 
heads of mauve-coloured flowers, resembling 
those of an Ageratum, the welcome white- 
flowered Moschosma riparium, masses of Free- ! 
sia refracta alba, and Lily of the Valley, and ! 
the richly-perfumed Daphne indica rubra 1 
and alba. The Marquis of Salisbury, Hat¬ 
field, Herts (gardener, Mr. H. Prime") sent a 
superb lot of things, such as Euphorbia 
fulgens, magnificently grown and flowered, 


the leafage reaching to the pots. Several 
dozen plants were shown, their brilliantly 
coloured bracts, in handsome arching 
racemes, constituting a leading feature, and, 
for mid-January, meriting the highest praise. 
It is, indeed, doubtful whether anything so 

? ood of its kind has ever been seen before, 
n a setting of light Palms, with a margin of 
Saintpaulia ionantha, the group appeared 
well-nigh perfect, and was justly admired. 
Begonia Gloire de Sceaux and Gesnera ful¬ 
gens flanked the Euphorbia on the right and 
left, constituting a very admirable whole. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, showed 
their excellent strains of Cyclamens in 
salmon, pink, crimson, white, and other shades 
of colour. Mr. Arthur Young, Oxted, 
brought a somewhat extensive and well- 
flowered group of the comparatively new Be¬ 
gonia Patrie, the plants one mass of bloom. 
The plant obviously flowers very freely, and 
is distinct, even if less attractive than many 
of the winter-flowering class. From Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley, came a very 
fine exhibit of Begonia Socotrana, remark¬ 
able as one of the parents of many of the 
winter-flowering set, while itself a distinct 
plant, and meriting extensive cultivation. 
Messrs. Cannell also showed a dozen or more 
vases of Zonal Pelargoniums in as many 
varieties, and which are so attractive at this 
season. 

Carnations. —These were shown in excel¬ 
lent form by several of the leading growers, 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Ilighgate, 
N., being responsible for the most extensive 
display, the flowers also of excellent quality 
and freshness. In a large gathering we noted 
the new crimson, Carola, of Malmaison pro¬ 
portions and nicely scented, the charming 
pink-flowered Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild 
Improved, Rose Doree, Beacon, Britannia, 
Enchantress, White Perfection, White En¬ 
chantress, and others, the arrangement, in 
conjunction with the high quality of the 
blooms, constituting quite a feature at this 
season. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, also staged an extensive display of these 
flowers, while Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, 
brought a compact group of flowers of the 
finest quality, the varieties including Mar- 
mion, Ajax (a fine maroon-crimson), Snow 
Queen (a very handsome white), White Per¬ 
fection, Mrs. Burnett, Rose Doree, and many 
others. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, staged in pots an admirable collec¬ 
tion, the varieties including Rose-pink En¬ 
chantress, White Perfection, Beacon, Bri¬ 
tannia, and others. 

Ferns. —The only exhibit of greenhouse and 
filmy Ferns came from Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, these constituting a 
highly interesting and representative gather¬ 
ing. Nephrolepis, Platycerium, and other 
genera were also included in the group, 
together with such flowering plants as Azaleas 
and Daphne indica. 

Hardy plants and shrubs.— Of these there 
were several groups, all of which included the 
Christmas Rose, Messrs. Cutbush, in addition 
to well-flowered masses of these, contributing 
a fine colony of Iris histrioides major, to¬ 
gether with well-flowered examples of Daphne 
Mezereon and some finely-fruited bushes of 
Pernettyas. Mr. G. Reuthc, Kcston, Kent, 
had a potful of the charming Iris Bakeriana, 
always conspicuous when seen in such good 
condition. Christmas Roses, Ilepatica angu- 
losa, and the yellow-flowered Iri3 Danfordiie 
were other things of interest. Misses Hop¬ 
kins, Shepperton, brought Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, and many plants of the Christ¬ 
mas Rose in good bloom. Messrs. J. Peed 
and Sons, West Norwood, S.E., had a some¬ 
what extensive collection of Sedums, Semper- 
vivums, and Saxifrages, together with an 
assortment of Cacti and succulents of a ten¬ 
der nature. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., showed some admirable 
clumps of Christmas Roses (Helleborus niger) 
in several varieties, notably H. n. Mine. Four- 
cade, H. n. scoticus, a large, white-flowered 
variety, H. n. angustifolius, and others. Iris 
unguicularis (syn., I. stylosa) and Snowdrops 
in variety were also nicely displayed, together 
with Erica mediterraneans hybrids and other 
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interesting and good winter flowers. A group 
of shrubs, flowering and otherwise, from Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, included Elaeagnug 
in variety, Buddleia asiatica, Hamamelis 
arborea, and a fine lot of Veronica Andersoni 
variegata. 

Orchids. —There was quite a number of 
these, and several novelties were staged. 
Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, 
brought a fresh-looking lot of Cvpripediums, 
among which Mrs. W. Mostyu and Thorapsoni 
were remarkable for the size and rich rose- 
purple colouring of the dorsal sepal, while 
Fascinator, Leeanum Corona, Mr. F. Sander, 
Actmus Langleyense (a lovely thing), Niobe 
superbum, and aureum virginale were excel¬ 
lent. The plants were in admirable health. 
Messrs. Stanley and Co., Southgate, had 
Cypripedium Leeanum punctatissimum, C. 
Gisila Von Bulow, and the distinct Odonto- 
glossum Duvivieranum, with creamy and 
heavilv-spotted flowers. Sir Jeremiah Col- 
man, Bart., had a nice lot of Lcelia anceps 
Stella and others of its class. Messrs. 
McBean, Cooksbridge, had a very interesting 
lot of Cvpripediums, while Lieut.-Colonel 
Holford, "C.V.O., C.I.E., and Mr. F. M. 
Ogilvie, Oxford, each brought novelties. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, were responsible for a very interest¬ 
ing gathering, which included Odontoglos- 
sums, Lrelia anceps in variety, Miltonia 
Blueana grandiflora, a lovely lot of Calanthes, 
Sophronitis grandiflora, Oncidium elieiro- 
phorum, with small yellow blossoms, and 
others. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. had 
plants of Oncidium ornithorrynchum album, 
Odontoglossum Ruckerianum Star of 
Heaton, Oncidium Rogersi concolor, and a 
variety of Cvpripediums. Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, showed 
a very fine lot of Cypripediums, which in¬ 
cluded C. insigne Sandene, C. Actneus, C. A. 
Sybil, C. A. Langleyense, with handsome, 
nearly all white dorsal sepal, C-. Little Gem, 
a dark-coloured form, and others. Of more 
than ordinary interest was the collection of 
seedling Cypripediums from this firm, the 
result of crossing C. villosum giganteum and 
C. Euryades, the variety of form and colour¬ 
ing being quite remarkable. Mr. E. Roger- 
son, Didsbury, near Manchester, brought a 
nice lot of Cypripediums ; Mr. H. S. Good- 
son, Putney, staged a charming variety of 
well-coloured Odontoglossums, and Mr. 
Edward V. Low, Haywards Heath, brought a 
collection of Cypripediums, which included 
C. Leeanum virginale, C. aureum Surprise, 
C. Ville de Paris, C. Olivia, C. insigne San- 
derae, etc. 

Fruit. —The collection of Apples and Pears 
from Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, and which received a gold 
medal, was in every way a superb gathering. 
For appearance, and as demonstrating the 
keeping qualities of so large a variety of 
fruits when handled with intelligence and 
care, the collection afforded an object-lesson 
of great value, and from this point of view 
alone merited the high award bestowed. It 
is not our intention to give a list of the large 
number staged, and we briefly refer to some 
of the more conspicuous, as Charles Ross, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Blenheim Orange, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Egremont Russet, French 
Crab, Gascoigne’s Seedling, Golden Noble, 
Hoary Morning, Bismarck, Chelmsford 
Wonder, Sandringham, Reinctte du Canada, 
Ribston Pippin, Stone’s Pippin, and Newton 
Wonder. The Pears were equally good, if 
less numerous, and of these we noted Beurre 
Dubuisson, Bergamotte d’Esperen, Catillac, 
Blickling, Easter Beurre, Doyenne d’Alencon, 
and Josephine de Malines, among the large 
number of excellent sorts staged. 

A list of the certificates and medals will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 


Index and Binding: Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume .VA XI. of Gar* 
ukning Ilu’htkatkd t« note ready (price ' Mi ., post free 
SJrfJ. The Binding Case for the same volume ut also 
available, price. 1*. Mi., by post lx. 0 d. The Index and 
Biwling Case can be obtained .from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Piirnival street, London, F..C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Cue is 2*., pest free. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— In open, mild weather 
planting of all kinds may be done, and altera¬ 
tions involving the removal of soil may be 
carried out. Beds or masses of Violas and 
other spring things may be planted now. A 
light mulch of compost will check the lifting 
power of the frost if there is a change in the 
weather before the plants are established. 
There is rather a numerous family of orna¬ 
mental Crabs, suitable for lawn or shrub¬ 
bery planting, to be obtained in the nurseries 
now. Among the best are Dartmouth, John 
Downie, and the scarlet and yellow Siberian. 
They are best obtained as standards, as then 
they may, if required, be planted just within 
the margin of the shrubbery. One of the 
best plants for a warm, low wall is Choisya 
ternata. It forms a nice bush in a warm 
corner. There are several Magnolias among 
the deciduous varieties that flower in spring, 
and which are very attractive on a wall. 
M. stellata is the earliest to flower, and 
makes a pretty low bush in a warm position. 
Sometimes the flowers are cut by spring 
frosts in exposed positions. A group of Tree- 
Peeonies in a sheltered part of the lawn is 
attractive in spring. I have generally found 
special features of this kind appreciated. 
Tree or Bush-Ivies and groups of Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, and a group of the 
old Ghent varieties of Azaleas, including 
pontica, the old yellow variety, which is so 
fragrant in spring, are also effective. More 
ought to be done with the low growing varie¬ 
ties of hardy Heaths, which are not so par¬ 
ticular as to soil. 

Fruit garden.— There is a demand for the 
Loganberry. It is likely to make a useful 
market fruit, as it crops heavily. Do not 
plant seedlings, even when cheaper than 
plants raised from layers or cuttings. Both 
these and Raspberries may be planted now, 
but tho canes should be cut down the first 
season when planted, to give them a chance 
to make strong canes. The Loganberry 
should have more space than is usually given 
to Raspberries, as it is more robust in habit. 
Those who neglected planting new beds of 
Strawberries in the autumn may have the 
ground manured and trenched now, so that 
it may have time to settle before planting in 
March. Among the best Strawberries are 
Bedford Champion, Fillbasket, Givon’s Late 
Prolific, and Laxton’s Reward. The last is 
new, and not so cheap as older varieties, but 
a few plants will give stock. If strong plants 
are set out in autumn, there is no difficulty 
in getting a good crop the first season, but if 
planted in spring, it is better to pick the 
flowers off the first season, though, when 
plants have been potted for the purpose, I 
have had a good crop the same season. In 
this way the Strawberry may be treated as 
an annual, and, of course, thicker planting 
may be adopted. The plan is worth trying. 
Very low-lying situations are not adapted for 
early Strawberries, as the spring frosts are 
so destructive. 

Vegetable garden. —In some places there 
will probably be some difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient manure. We miss now the millions 
of pounds’ worth of manure which has been 
cast into the sea. The septic tank system 
of treating sewage may, perhaps, check this 
waste, and restore something to the land, 
and we shall have to look more carefully after 
the waste matters about house and garden, 
as everything liable to decay possesses some 
value as manure. I attach very great value 
to the garden cuttings and other rubbish 
which have been charred by fire. It is good 
for covering small seeds in a wet time, and 
all plants root well in land dressed with it. 
Everybody with a warm border will probably 
be sowing early Peas and Beans. There is 
not much difference in point of time between 
sowing now and next month, and most gar¬ 
deners make a sowing of some favourite early 
variety under glass. Those who have a cool, 
light house or pit to spare may sow under 
glass, and I have grown early Peas in 7-inch 
pots. They will not bear much heat, but if 
the house is light and the ventilation ample, 
a little warmth in the.jnpes will be helpful, 
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It is best not to dig heavy land in wet 
weather, but deep trenching may be done, as 
it will have time to settle and become mellow 
before it is planted. 

Conservatory. —There are still some fairly 
good Chrysanthemums, which are very useful, 
especially for cutting, and, as the Narcissi 
are coming on freely, they will take the place 
of the Chrysanthemums for cutting. Hya¬ 
cinths of the Roman and Dutch Roman sec¬ 
tions are in flower, and the bulbs can be 
lifted and used to fill vases. Tulips also may 
be used for similar purposes. Freesias that 
were well roasted in the sunshine during the 
ripening period are now flowering well, and 
the flowers are useful where lightness is 
required for dinner-table work. Azaleas, 
Cinerarias, Primulas, Arum Lilies, and 
Lilium Harrisi, where forcing can be carried 
on, can be had in bloom now. ColeuQ thyr- 
soideus is distinct from most things, and a 
good specimen will attract attention. One of 
the most attractive features now is baskets 
filled with Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. The 
shoots can be drawn down to cover the 
basket and make a good mass. If the baskets 
are large, three plants may be placed in each, 
if single plants are not large enough. Epi- 
phyllums that have finished flowering in 
baskets may be taken out and placed in the 
greenhouse to finish growth. There are now 
no flowers outside, so everything possible 
should be done to make this house as bright 
as possible. A few bright Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums in 5-inch pots, to form groups where 
colour is wanted, will be very useful. Young 
or comparatively young plants flower best. 
Even plants in 3-ineh pots, carrying one good 
truss of bloom, will be useful for grouping. 
Use enough fire-heat to dry up damp, but 
not more than is required for this purpose. 
A night temperature of 50 degs. will be high 
enough for plants in flower. Carnations in 
flower, if the ventilation is free, will do very 
well now in a night temperature of 50 degs., 
if the damp is not permitted to lodge upon 
the flowers. Abutilons planted in the bor¬ 
ders are flowering freely. Camellias are 
very effective now, and Orange-trees in fruit 
or flow er are valuable. 

Stove. Many stove plants are now resting, 
and these, of course, will be kept drier and, 
if possible, cooler. This may be done by 
moving the resting plants to a cooler house, 
if possible. When grown in pots, such plants 
as Allamandas, Hoya carnosa, Bougain 
villeas, and the climbing Clerodendrons may 
remain for a time in a night temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs.. and when repotted and 
the necessary pruning done, they may have 
heat again, to forward growth. They will 
flower much better under such treatment. 
There are many plants which must have 
heat now and onwards. Eucharis Lilies, for 
instance, and Gardenias should have a night 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., and such 
fine-foliaged plants as Crotons and fine-leaved 
Dracaenas must have heat. 

Watering newly-potted plants.— Just for 
the moment there may not be much potting 
done, but we are close to a busy season, both 
in sowing seeds, taking cuttings, and shifting 
young plants into larger pots. Much injury 
may be done by over-watering a plant, after 
repotting, before the roots have taken pos¬ 
session of the fresh soil. Young hands seem 
to have but scant judgment in this respect. 
We may tell bv tapping the side of the pot 
the condition of the soil inside, but a newly- 
potted plant does not always give a reliable 
sound. This is where judgment and expe¬ 
rience come in ; but in the earlv stages after 
repotting, a dewing over of the foliage with a 
rosed pot may suffice for the time being, and 
it is better to let the soil get dry and remain 
so for a time, so long as the leaves do not 
wilt, than run the risk of souring the soil. 
When a plant is waiting for a drink, the 
leaves become flabby, and no gardener who 
is worth his salt will permit such a condition 
to exist. 

Lata Vin08. —Those who have a suitable 
Grape-room will soon cut all Grapes now 
hanging, as the Grapes will keep as well, if 
not better, in a room free from dust in a 
regular temperature, than if left on the Vines, 


exposed to the changes of temperature com¬ 
mon in glass structures now. When the 
Grapes are cut, the Vines can be pruned and 
cleaned, and retrained afterwards. All paint, 
glass, and wall surfaces should be gone over, 
and there is some advantage in adding from 
half a pound to a pound of sulphur to each 

S ail of limewash. The borders inside can 
e top-dressed with suitable manures at the 
finish. 

Ventilating warm-houses In winter.— 

Very small openings will suffice now, as no 
house is altogether air-tight. At this season 
we study the outside temperature, and only 
ventilate when the air is mild outside, as we 
do not want to waste fuel, and, as far as pos¬ 
sible, air is admitted so that it passes through 
or over the hot-water pipes, so as not to chill 
and check growth. 

Cold-pit8. —These are useful structures for 
sheltering such things as Calceolarias, Car¬ 
nations, Antirrhinums of choice kinds, and 
Pentstemons, seedling Hollyhocks, and other 
things which suffer during severe weather. 
Sometimes an effort is made to keep Pelar¬ 
goniums and other tender plants in cold- 
frames, but it is generally unsatisfactory. 
Where many flowers are required for cutting, 
frames planted with bulbs usually come in 
useful at Easter and Violets at Christmas, 
and, of course, early Lettuces and other 
useful things can be grown in them. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

January 34th. —Sowed Tomatoes, Cucum¬ 
bers, and Melons. From this onwards a 
few young plants will be kept in stock. 
Shifted a few Cinerarias into larger pots. 
Large plants are required for the conserva¬ 
tory. Transplanted a large bed of Boses. 
The soil had become close and sour from 
much treading in cutting the flowers, and last 
year mildew was troublesome. Pruned late 
Vines, and cleaned the house thoroughly, and 
top-dressed the borders. 

January 35th.— Moved more Seakale and 
Rhubarb into the Mushroom-house. Watered 
Mushroom-beds in bearing with warm liquid- 
manure. Potted more crowns of Lily of the 
Valley for forcing. Trenched and manured 
a plot of land for Seakale and Asparagus. A 
plot of land is prepared annually for this 
purpose, to raise roots for forcing. Dressed 
Gooseberries and Currants with soot and 
lime to keep off birds. 

January SGth .—Disbudding in early Peach- 
house. Finished tying down and stopping 
Vines in early house. Doing some trans¬ 
planting and re-arranging in shrubbery. We 
are clearing out a few more of the old Laurels 
and substituting better things, including 
Hollies and Bush-Ivies. Made up a range 
of hot-beds for Potatoes and Carrots, with 
Radish-seed scattered thinly. 

January 37th.— Put in cuttings of Chrysan¬ 
themums, and sowed seeds of Asparagus 
Sprengeri and A. plumosus. Commenced 
pruning Peaches on south walk Several 
Apple-trees we intend regrafting have been 
headed back. Repaired Box edgings in 
kitchen garden. Sowed early Peas in pots, 
and early Beans in boxes for transplanting. 
Moved more forcing shrubs to warm-house. 
In this department a constant change is going 
on. 

January 28th.— Rolled lawns and walks. 
Stirred the soil among bulbs in beds and 
borders, just breaking through. Manured 
and trenched a plot of ground for Carnation h 
that will be bought in. Mado some altera¬ 
tions in alpine garden to create spaces for 
new plants. Several spaces are being pre¬ 
pared for groups of hardy Ferns. 

January 39th.— Sowed seeds of Begonias, 
Petunias, and Verbenas in heat. Shifted 
into larger pots strong young plants of Schi- 
zanthus and Humea elegans. Rearranged 
conservatory and stove, and used vaporiser 
in warm-houses, as flies had made their ap¬ 
pearance. Rose-house was also vaporised. 
This is done when the first fly appears. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
icit each should beon a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
receiv&l from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


FLAVTS AND FLOWEBS. 

Treatment of a pot Bose (.Ilex ).-As the Bose 
in question is planted in an unheated greenhouse, it 
is naturally now at rest, and by no means attempt to 
excite it into growth; on the contrary, give aa much 
ventilation and keep the house as cool as possible. 
The soil around the roote must not be allowed to be¬ 
come dry, and then with patience all will, no doubt, 
be well with the Rose in due course. 

Azalea losing its leaves (N. IT.).—The Azalea 
had probably been allowed to get very dry at the 
root, or its leaves were infested with red-spider and 
thrips; either cause would account for the loss of 
its leaves, and the temperature of the greenhouse is 
considerably too high for an Azalea in the depth of 
winter. The only thing to do now is to keep the soil 
around the roots of the plants moderately moist, 
the top as cool as possible, and wait for its natural 
season of growth in the spring, when it should be 
encouraged to grow along freely. 

Hyacinths not developing (C. Af.).—The most 
frequent cause of Hyacinths of all kinds expanding 
their flowers down in the sockets is that they are 
put into heat before the tops arc sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced; or that they are allowed to become dry 
at the roots, and then flooded with water. A uni¬ 
form, moist condition of the roots is essential to the 
well being of Hyacinths. Again, sometimes the evil 
complained of arises from the fact of the bulbs being 
badly ripened by the grower. Keep the Dutch Hya¬ 
cinths covered over until they have made about 
2 inches of growth and the flower-spike is distinctly 
visible. 

Aspidistra in poor condition (IF. F.).-It 
would be well to supply the roots of the plant in 
question with fresh soil, as they are now evidently in 
exhausted material. About the middle of next 
month would be a good time to do so, if a comfort¬ 
ably warm and rather clone greenhouse is available 
to place it in afterwards. Turn the plant out of its 
pot, and remove as much as possible of the old soil 
from amongst the roots, and repot it into a compost 
of turfy loam, peat, and sand, using a clean and 
well-drained pot of a sufficiently large size. Fre¬ 
quently syringe the foliage after it has been re¬ 
potted, and encourage it to grow freely, gradually 
inuring it agajn to full exposure to the air. 

Xiibonia floribunda failing (F. L.).—The most 
probable cause of the failure to flower of the plants 
in question is that they have been allowed to become 
a prey to insect pests, especially red-spider, which 
very frequently attacks them, and, if allowed to 
gain a footing, will assuredly cause the foliage to fall 
off and the young shoots to wither away. The 
general treatment of Libonia is similar to that re¬ 
quired by the Fuchsia—that is, a moist, genial atmos¬ 
phere to grow in. thorough cleanliness of the foliage 
maintained by frequent syringings and fumigation 
with Tobacco occasionally, and when in active growth 
great care must be taken that it never suffers from 
want of water at the roots. If so, it will be sure 
sooner or later to lose its leaves and fail to flower 
properly. It is also very impatient of cold, cutting 
draughts of air. 

Pelargonium-leaves unhealthy (ft. F.).— The 
leaves sent are affected with a disease often pre¬ 
valent amongst Pelargoniums of all classes. It is 
commonly called “spot.” It is a species of canker, 
generally arising from the fact that, at some period 
of the plant’s growth, the soil around the roots has 
been allowed to become dust-dry, and that then it 
ha.s been flooded with water. A close, damp, and 
cold atmosphere surrounding the plants sometimes 
causes it,and so will sudden rushes of cold airstriking 
on the foliage of the plants. Keen the house in which 
the plants are growing comfortably warm, and open 
the roof ventilators as often as passible, and the soil 
Jn the pots should only receive sufficient water to keep 
it in a moderately moist condition. It is a good 
plan to pick out the affected plants, and keep them 
separated from the healthy ones 
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Treatment of old Fuchsias (D. T.).-The 
Fuchsias in question had better remain where they 
are until the month of March, when they may he 
brought out and set in a sunny window in a room 
from which frost can be excluded. They should be 
cut back a little into shape, and receive a good root 
watering. They will speedily begin to put forth 
shoots, and when these have grown about an inch in 
length turn the plants out of their pots, and shake 
off a good portion of the old soil from the roots, and 
repot them in good, turfy loam, decayed manure, 
and sand. Keep them in the window, ;ind give just 
enough water to keep the soil around the roots 
moist; when they are in active growth they will want 
more. When the end of the month of May arrives 
they can either be shifted into larger pots or be 
planted out in a flower-bed in the open air. 

Boses for south-west corner (J. L. 5.1.—Of 
course, such a corner would be very hot during the 
summer, but, provided you prepare the border well, 
by deep cultivation, we should say you will he able 
to grow Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses successfully. As 
the soil is of a very heavy character, you should work 
in plenty of gritty material, such as road-scrapings, 
ashes—especially those from burnt garden refuse— 
and some burnt clay, if procurable. In the early 
summer give the soil a mulching of some well-rotted 
manure, and water the plant* copiously about once a 
week, with liquid-manure occasionally. The mulching 
should be renewed, if necessary. A few pood sorts 
for such a position would be Mine. Hoste, Anna 011 i- 
vier. Lady Roberts, Souvenir de Pierre Nutting, Mrs. 
Myles Kennedy, The Bride, Mme. Constant Soupert, 
Konigin Wilhelmina, Maman Coehet, White Maman 
Corbet, Boadicea, Medea. William Shcan, Hon. Edith 
Gifford, Mme. dc Watteville, Mme. Jean Duptiy, 
Mme. Vermorel. and Jean Ducher. All of these have 
good substantial blossoms. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Beech hedge (Marcus ).—We doubt very much 
whether you will ever get a satisfactory hedge, ns 
the Beeches you planted were far too big—4 feet to 
5 feet high. You should have got young plants from 
1 foot to 2 feet high, which would at once have 
gone away. Far better you had selected Holly as a 
hedge, which would have made a good hedge and 
been ornamental at all seasons. You say nothing as 
to your soil. The Beech thrives best in a surface 
soil of poor, dry, sandy loam, with a subsoil of 
chalk mingled with gravel, sand, and small stones. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragransL 
pruning (M. S. D .).—This shrub is generally pruned 
at the wrong season. Seeing that the flowers are 
produced on the previous season’s growth, pruning 
should always be done after the plant has flowered. 
Then the shoots that have bloomed should be cut 
back to the main branches, and when growth again 
starts young shoots that will flower the following 
season will be plentiful. These again should be 
pruned after flowering in the same way as those that 
preceded them. A few twigs in bloom last a long 
time. No harm is done by cutting these twigs, ns. in 
the ordinary course, they would be cut away after 
the flowers have faded. 

FRUIT. 

Canker in Apple-tree (F. M.).— The shoot* you 

send show that the tree has been attacked by canker, 
to which in some soils Lord Suffield I* very liable. 
We should advise you to have the tree lifted, root- 
pruned, and replanted on a mound. If this does not 
anewer, then the best way is to destroy it and plant 
in Its stead Lord Grosvenor, the fruits of which are 
quite equal to those of Lord Suffield, and the tree 
has a fine constitution. 

VEGETABLES. 

Se&kale (IF.).—Most cuttings of Seakale for plant¬ 
ing to produce strong crown* for forcing next autumn 
should be in lengths of about 5 inches, the tops 
being cut across level and the bottoms rather slant¬ 
ing to enable the planter to discern top from bottom. 
They should be cut from the side shoots found on 
the thick stems beneath the crowns, then when made 
be laid in thickly in rows in fine soil, the tops being 
just covered. So Inid in they callus over, and often, 
if the planting is deferred till March, have begun to 
ush roots. The soil in which planted then should 
ave been trenched and well manured. The cuttings 
should be dibbled in 12 inches apart Into rows 
20 inches apart, being just buried. When crowns 
appear go over and thin them out to one in each 
case. Keep the breadth well hoed, and give a couple 
of dressings of nitrate of soda or common salt dur¬ 
ing the summer. Give this treatment every year, 
and each wiuter you should have fine crowns for 
forcing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying ants (D. T .).—The only practical 
way of dealing with ants is by destroying their nests. 
This is, however, in many cases, more easily said 
than done, but if the nest can be found and opened, 
the ants can be got rid of by pouring boiling water 
jnto it, or they may be killed by driving a hole into 
it and pouring in a few drops of bisulphide of carbon 
and then closing the hole, so that the fumes cannot 
escape. 

Coke versus coal (G. C .).—Whether coke or coal 
be the best article of combustion in furnaces de¬ 
pends very much on the nature of the furnace and 
the heat that may be required. All growers for 
market who have large ranges of houses, many of 
which are for forcing, and who have large, long 
furnaces, use anthracite hard steam coal in prefer¬ 
ence to coke, as giving greater heat. For upright 
boilers, no doubt, well broken coke is best, because it 
is less liable to cake or clog. If you want to keep 
up a greenhouse temperature only, we should advise 
well broken coke, but if you want greater heat at 
night, then some well broken hard coal may be 
added with great advantage. Coal gives the quicker 
and fiercer heat, needing rather more attention in 
stoking. Coke is rather slower .and more enduring. 
The draught very much depends, too, on the setting 
of boiler*. 


1 BHOBT REPLIES. 

Hettie E. Cobb .—We can find no trace of the 
” brown-rot” disease on the Apple sent. The russet 
markings on the skin of the fruit are a natural con¬ 
dition; and though we do not recognise the variety, 
Uiis, no doubt, is one of its characteristics. Some 
varieties of Apples are much more densely coated 
with russet than this, and particularly is this the 
case with those belonging to the section or Apple* 

known as Russets.- Coila.— See reply to “ A.,“ in 

our issue of January 1st, page 18. re “Cutting down 
Vine." You will also find an article and illustration 
in our issue of February 29th, 1908, page 701, re 
“ Pruning Standard Pear-trees.” A copy of this can 
be had of the publisher, post free, for ljd. As re¬ 
gards pruning your Jargonelle, we would w r arn you 
that this variety, after the tree has been formed, 
requires very little pruning, all that is necessary 
being to ent out any cross branches, so as to admit 

plenty of light to the centre of the tree.- G. N. R. 

—There are on the market many boilers for heating 
which require no fixing, but if you use solid fuel, 
such as coke or coal, then you must have a chimney. 

- G. A. Blessley.— It is very difficult for us to 

suggest any plan without seeing the place, and we 
think your best plan will be to consult some gardener 

in your neighbourhood.- G. G.— In our hsue of 

November 20th. at page C04, you will find the classi¬ 
fication of Sweet Peas for 1910 as adopted by the 
National Sweet Pea Society. In that classification 
Mrs. Hardra.-tle Sykes is included among the blush- 

coloured varieties.- Potato. — Write to Messrs. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.- John Fitzpatrick. —Get 

a copy of “ The Garden Annual,” from this office. 
In this you will find the list, of Dahlias certificated 
and also the raisers’ names and address-s, to whom 

you could write.- H.F.S.- You may divide the Hell- 

ant hemums in the early spring, or you may cut them 
back, when they will soon start into growth again. 
They are not, however, plants for a ” small rockery,” 
as they grow too vigorously and smother any plants 

that may be in their vicinity.- Jersey. — 1, The best 

way is to secure the services of a good mole-eateher. 
2. There is nothing better than a mulch of good 
rotten-manure. 


VAXES OF FLAHTS AVD FBUXTS. 

Names of iplants.— C. Harrison.— Epiphyllum 

truncatum.- W. J. C.— 1, African Hemp (Spar- 

mannia africana); 2, Veronica Andersoni; 3. Davallia 

Mooreana; 4, Adiantum concinnum latum.- 

M. D. B.—i, Sedura acre; 2, Sedutn lividum, 3, 

Garrya elliptica; 4, Chimonanthus fragrana.- 

//. F. S.—l, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 2, Gesnera 
fulgens. 

Names of fruit.— G. Shepherd. — Apple, Tower of 

Glamis. Pear, Marie Benoit.- O. IF. C. — Apples: 

1. Minchall Crab; 2, Northern Greening; 3, 8turmer 

Pippin; 4, Northern Greening.- B. H'.—Apples: 1, 

Winter Hawthornden; 2, Rymer; 8, French Crab. 
Pear: 4, Glou Morceau. 


CATALOGUES BECEZYED. 

G. BL’NYARD and Co., Maidstone, Kent.-Selected 
Seeds for 1910. 

W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, 8urrey.— 
Special List of Chrysanthemum Novelties. 

David Henry, 140, Tullow-street, Carlow.— Seed List 
for 1910. 

Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield.— 
A Short List of the Best Fruits; List of Roses. 

W. Samson and Co., Kilmarnock.— Spring Catalogue 
of Choice Seeds. 

Blackmore and Langdon. Twerton Hill Nursery, 
Bath.— Catalogue of Begonias and Carnations. 

John K. King and Sons, Coggeshall and Reading.— 
Manual of Gardening for 1910. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Ltd., 57 and 58, Dawson- 
street, Dublin.— List of Garden Seeds. 

Howden and Co., Inverness. — List of Seeds, Season 
1910. 

AMOS PERRY, Enfield. -No. 108-List of Del¬ 
phiniums; No. US—Special Offer of Japanese Lilies; 
No. 11/,—List of Perennial Seeds, Home Saved. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull.— List of Plover 
and Vegetable Seeds 

Bees. Ltd., Liverpool.— Tested Flower and Veget¬ 
able Seeds m Penny Packets. 

Rowntree Bros.. St. Albans.— Select List of Veget¬ 
able and Flower Seeds. 

McHattie and Co., Chester.— Garden Seeds for 1910. 

Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.— 
Seed Guide for 1910 

J. Stormonth and Son, Kirkbride, Carlisle.— 
Tested and Warranted Seeds in Penny Packets. 

W'M. COOPER, Ltd.— Twenty-third Annual Clearance 
Sale. 

Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt.— List of Seeds and 
Plants, 1910. 


"The British Fern Cazette.”— The second 
number of this publication haB just come to 
band. There are many interesting articles in 
it, not the least being those by the Editor, on 
‘‘Propagation by Spores” and the ‘‘Hybridi¬ 
sation of Ferns,” while included in the issue 
is a list by Dr. F. W. Stansfield of those who 
have devoted their attention to the raising and 
finding of British Ferns. It is published by 
the British Pteridological Society, Kendal, 
Westmoreland, the secretary being Mr. G. 
Whitwell, to whom or Mr. C. T. Druery, the 
Editor—an authority on Ferns—whose 
address is 11, Shaa-road, Acton, all communi¬ 
cations should be sent. It is to be hoped 
that the lovers of Ferns will become mem¬ 
bers of the society. 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR EMILE D’HEYST. 

In the issue for January 8th (page 21), 
“ W. R.” asks the opinion of other readers 
as to the merits of the above-named Pear. 
“W. R.” says: “The biggest mistake of all 
is in growing a Pear that is not first-rate.” 
With this opinion I am in full agreement, but 
it is necessary to qualify this by saying that 
only by actual trial can the majority of Pears 
be proved good or indifferent. They are so 
much influenced by stock, soil, locality, and 
culture, that a Pear which may be good in 
one case is poor in another. Then, again, 
the palate of some persons is much more 
sensitive than in others, and those who are 
severely critical take a deal of pleasing. I 
have even heard the old Beurre Clairgeau 
highly extolled as a really good and nice-eating 
Pear; others have been heard to make 
scathing remarks at the very mention of the 
name. Emile d'Heyst has been held up as a 
likely competitor to Marie Louise, and, in¬ 
deed, I have found quite as good quality in 
the one as in the other. A point in favour 
of Emile d’Heyst is that it fruits much more 
freely and regularly on an open bush or 
pyramid than does the much-favoured Marie 
Louise. I am assuming that “ W. R.” admits 
Marie Louise among the select Pears, and if 
Emile d’Heyst falls only slightly below this 
in flavour, it ought not to he banned by 
everyone. It is curious how very infectious 
prejudice is, even in fruit, and once an Apple 
or Pear is condemned it seems to extend. If 
a Pear or any other fruit receives a favour¬ 
able notice, a great stimulus is at once given 
to planting, only to find disappointment 
awaiting the day when actual tests are 
attained. There are Pears which are grown 
and planted every year that have no less 
merit than Emile d’Heyst, both from crop 
and flavour points of view. There are really 
very few Pears one can name that have uni¬ 
versal high-class characteristics. Even 
Doyenne du Comice does not satisfy every¬ 
one in all round merit, and there is no Pear 
in its season that equals this when flavour 
tests are applied. For some years I hesitated 
to plant this fine Pear in the open, being 
persuaded that wall protection was the only 
course open to secure adequate returns. 
Now, experience teaches one that at any 
rate, in some gardens—it can always be de¬ 
pended on, and from the open tree quite lus- 
cions fruit, almost rivalling that of its wall- 
grown companion, comes to hand. Nor must 
it be forgotten that the season has a great in¬ 
fluence on the quality of Pears. The past 
year was eminently unsuited to the full 
maturity of Pears—indeed, it has so 
impressed some persons with whom I have 
come into contact that they go the length of 
saying no British Pears are good this year 
because of the excess of rain and shortage 
of sunshine. 
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To obtain in some gardens the highest state 
of perfection, Pears require specially pre¬ 
pared stations, the natural soil being found 
altogether unsuited to the trees. Young trees 
that have a full complement of fibrous roots 
working near the surface are those most 
likely to give the fullest range of flavour and 
size of individual fruit. When the roots 
descend into the cold, inert subsoil, then 
poor flavour and other faults become fami¬ 
liar. I correct these failings by root culti¬ 
vation, and a change at once follows. There 
is a great deal more in the production of 
really high-class Pears than many are aware 
of, and the amount of detail necessary in 
some eases passes the comprehension of the 
average amateur grower. Really good Pears 
are not the result of “ hit and miss ” methods 
of culture. W. S. 


BARRENNESS IN FRUIT TREES AND 
BUSHES. 

Improper planting. — Trees that are 
planted too deep, or in cold soils, impene¬ 
trable to air and warmth, or water-soaked, 
bear late and thin crops, and for such trees 
fruiting is most frequently the beginning of 
the end. In the case of young plantations of 
this kind, one can drain and improve the 
soil, and replant level with the soil, or even 
on mounds. In the case of old plantations, 
we can drain off the superfluous moisture by 
making gutters between each line of trees, 
leading to a common drain. The gutters 
may be open, or filled with brushwood or any 
kind of permeable debris. The soil of 
orchards overrun with Moss is generally sour. 
By draining in the way above described, the 
Moss will disappear and rich pasture take its 
place. 

Ineffectual manuring.— The time is past 
when trees could be planted without manure ; 
but this does not prevent many people from 
manuring without any effect. Too littlo im¬ 
portance is attached to phosphoric acid, 
potash, and lime. Comparative tests in agri¬ 
culture and tree culture alike have proved, 
and analysis has confirmed, that the organs 
of fructification, and especially those of fruits, 
have need of phosphoric acid, potash, and 
lime more than anything else. One fre¬ 
quently sees trees that are white with 
blossoms in the spring, not fruiting, 
and in such a case we may conclude, 
as a general rule, that the manurial element 
in an absorbable form is wanting. Our 
advice in this case is: (1) At the time of 
planting the trees, form a mixture of organic 
substances: manure debris of various kinds, 
a quantity of mineral matters, like crushed 
bone, basic slag, lime-rubble from dismantled 
buildings, wood and coal-ashes. (2) Apply 
sparingly of nitrogenous fertilisers for as 
long as the trees are not really fertile. (3) 
In winter, give to each more or less barren 
tree, or whioh may have exhausted the soil by 
abundant fruiting, 1 lb. to 1£ lb. of super-¬ 


phosphate of lime and a liberal measure of 
wood-ashes, supplemented in case of need by 
£ kilo to 4 kilo of chloride of potassium. 
Wonderful results have been obtained by 
watering with ash-lye and the annual appli¬ 
cation of superphosphates. 

Varieties that bear sparsely.— The 
comparative fertility and barrenness of kinds 
have often their origin in the variety. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the number of varieties that bear 
sparsely is much greater than the number of 
those which may freely be called prolific—that 
is, which fruit early, abundantly, and long. 
There are many reasons for this. In the 
first place, many nurserymen, on account of 
its facility, grow the very vigorous varieties 
exclusively, without troubling as to their fer¬ 
tility ; and buyers themselves, choosing be¬ 
tween trees of somewhat different vigour, are 
inclined to choose the stronger. The second 
reason is the number of varieties of com¬ 
paratively middling quality annually put on 
the market by raisers, who can see nothing 
hut excellence in their own productions. 
Thirdly, many planters, even amongst those 
whose object is to make money, are influenced 
by the opinions of amateurs, whose ambition 
is to form large collections of fruit-trees, just 
as other people collect stamps, coins etc. 

Trees that bear sparsely should be regrafted 
as soon as possible upon the principal stem 
if they are very young or on very short stumps 
if already well-grown. 

Jules Burventch. 


GRAFTING. 

(Reply to “G. Stevenson.”) 

April is the month for grafting, and the 
earlier the better, before the very hot 
weather sets in, as the scions and stock unite 
more quickly while the weather is showery. 
Do not attempt grafting very old or cankered 
trees ; far better root out and replant; but 
healthy, medium-sized trees of worthless 
varieties may be made to pay within three 
or four years by working a better on to the 
said stock. Cut the branches fairly hard 
back. It is bad policy to have from 2 feet to 
3 feet of bare stem below the graft, and with 
young trees it is not necessary. See how 
much better a tree looks when worked quite 
close home to wliat it does as aforesaid. A 
little judgment is required in choosing varie¬ 
ties for orchard standards, as it is not all 
sorts that are a success on the Crab, many 
making rampant growth, yet failing to form 
fruit-buds. As regards mode of grafting, it 
is doubtful whether rind-grafting can be im¬ 
proved on when the trees to be worked are 
of moderate size. It is the quickest, and, if 
securely tied on, as soon as new growth ex¬ 
tends there is little fear of the grafts being 
blown out or broken off. Saddle-grafting, 
also whip or tongue-grafting are preferred 
by many, as being more secure. Cleft-graft¬ 
ing, I think, is the most objectionable, and 
very little of it is done now. Whichever 
mode is favoured the outer bark of both scion 
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and stock roust meet, or the union will fail. 
Two or three buds on each graft are enough 
to leave—one would be sufficient, if a new 
or scarce variety—and clean cuts are essen¬ 
tial, as well as secure tying and claying, to 
prevent the air penetrating to where stock 
and scion are to unite. Two-year-old growths 
may be utilised as grafts, but usually wood 
made last season is preferred, and seemingly 
starts away more kindly. The old growths 
should be worked on large trees if obliged 
to use such growths. Bind each graft firmly 
with raffia, and then clay to exclude light 
and air, making it like an egg in shape, and, 
should the clay crack, moisten afresh and 
cover with Moss, which should be kept damp 
with a syringe until growth is apparent. T. 

PEAR BEURRE FOUQUERAY. 

This excellent Pear, of which an illustration 
is given, though in commerce for some time 
past, is not what may be termed widely known 
and grown. It was awarded a first-class cer¬ 
tificate on October 10th, 1903, and it would be 
somewhere about that period that I first saw 
it in a friend’s garden, and was then struck 


high, after planting, and an inch and a quarter in 
diameter at joint of stock, tapering up to { inch. 
Is there any possibility of converting 6ame into a 
cordon and still leave the tree at present height, as 
I should like to do so? I was told at the nursery 
that it had a fruit hud on. 1 would like to retain 
it, but, if necessary, I would sacrifice it.—YV. Lovett. 

[Your tree is of the right age and size to 
train as a cordon. This you can do with little 
trouble, all that is necessary being to keep 
the stem perfectly straight and to train it in 
a horizontal, diagonal, or vertical direction, 
just as you may be desirous of doing. If the 
wood is well ripened, leave the stem full 
length. Should the top portion be green and 
soft, then shorten the stem back to where the 
wood is firm and the bark of a dark colour. 
The top bud w’ill break and produce a shoot 
in due course, with which the tree can be ex¬ 
tended. When the stem is left full length, it 
frequently happens, in the case of some varie¬ 
ties, that little or no extension growth is 
made the first season. They, however, will 
do so the following season and in the mean¬ 
time the stem swells, and many of the promi¬ 
nent buds on the latter, such as are shown in 
your sketch, are being transformed into fruit- 



Pear Beurr6 Fouqueray. 


with its rather close resemblance to that 
older, but inferior, variety, Beurre Bachelier. | 
The reason for its not being so well known as 
it should be may arise in a great many in¬ 
stances from the fact of its coming into use 
in October, when so many good Pears are 
plentiful, but it is such a fine, handsome fruit, 
and of such good quality, in addition to being 
a prolific variety, that it is worthy of inclu¬ 
sion in any collection, either for dessert or 
exhibition. 

It is unnecessary to give a description of 
its shape, as this is faithfully portrayed in the 
illustration. The colour of the skin is 
greenish-yellow and shining, with a few traces 
of russet markings, the flesh white and 
melting, and the flavour sweet and delicious. 
It is a healthy, hardy grower, and may be 
cultivated on either the Pear or Quince stock 
with success in the open garden or against a 
wall. G. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forming a cordon Apple-tree.— Being a regu¬ 
lar reader of your valuable and helpful paper, 1 
would be extremely obliged for your advice re con¬ 
verting a yearling King Pippin Apple, which 1 
planted two months ago, into a cordon. It is 6 feet 


buds, so that no time is in reality being lost. 

I As a fact, such trees usually bear a few fine 
fruits the second season after being planted. 
You may retain the fruit-bud mentioned if 
anxious to do so, but it is very unwise to 
allow fruit-trees to bear the first season.] 

Root pruning fruit-trees.— I see an arti¬ 
cle in the Field on root pruning, in which 
the writer says he has root pruned a lot of 
Bramley’s Apple which were in heavy soil 
and neither bearing well nor growing well. 
I put a number of Bramleys in heavy soil, 
a good many years ago, and they are vigor¬ 
ous trees, and it would be difficult to root- 
prune them, if anybody were so foolish as 
to attempt it. Surely the root-pruning of 
orchard trees is unnecessary. My Bramleys 
grow like young Oaks. Applied to small trees 
in the garden root-pruning might be effective, 
though I doubt it, and I suspect that over¬ 
pruning, preventing as it does the tree from 
making its natural growth or coming into 
bearing at the right time, is partly the cause 
of this root-pruning nonsense. It seems to 
me that, given a hardy orchard-tree and a 
suitable soil, there is no more reason for root- 


pruning the orchard Apple-tree than for 
pruning a forest-tree. What do your readers 
think about it?—E. N. 

Pear Clou Morceau. -I see this Pear re¬ 
ferred to in a recent number of Gardening 
Illustrated as excellent. Well, I have 
known it a long time and grown it myself, 
and have often bought specimens of it in the 
best shop in Covent Garden, but I cannot 
say that I ever found it to be in any sense a 
first-rate Pear, and a Pear like Winter Nelis 
or Doyenne du Comice is such a precious 
thing that space should never be given to 
growing inferior kinds, all the more so as it 
takes half a lifetime to grow a good Pear- 
tree. We are too much fixed on a set lot of 
things in the Pear and other ways, and a 
devil’s advocate, such as I speak of now and 
then in Gardening Illustrated, is not 
come too soon. The constant praise given 
to third-rate varieties fills the garden with 
worthless kinds and with too many kinds.— 
W. 

Vines in flower. -The forcer wants more 
sunshine, and as the days lengthen we shall 
probably get it. All the tying down has been 
done in the early house. The Vines when in 
bloom are very fragrant, and it is a treat to 
walk through the house and to work in it. 
Though the best forcing Grapes, Ham¬ 
burgh and Foster’s Seedling, usually set 
well, it is as well to help them by tapping 
the rods with a padded stick or drawing the 
hand dow r n the bunches when the pollen is 
dry. In dull weather there will not be much 
moisture required, but on bright days the 
floor should be damped over twice a day, or 
perhaps three times when really bright 
weather comes. Some growers use the 
syringe daily till some progress has been 
made, but when that is done one should be 
quite sure about the purity of the water. I 
only syringe to remove the remains of the 
flowers after the berries are set, but the 
moisture is maintained in the atmosphere by 
damping the floors and borders. 

Fruit-tree sales.— On the exposed asphalte 
of our town market-place I have just seen, 
lying fully exposed to the ftir, many scores of 
standard bush and flat-trained fruit-trees, 
tied in bundles and in lots. That most of 
these trees found purchasers I have no doubt, 
but, while having no certain knowledge of the 
names of the varieties in the lots, at least, 
one could see roots dried by exposure, roughly 
curtailed, or maltreated by too close use of 
the spade, and heads and buds much broken 
bv rough treatment. How different are trees 
obtained direct from the nursery, especially 
when selected by the purchaser, who is 
assured as to the names of those he is pur¬ 
chasing. In this way he gets good two or 
three-year-old trees from the bud, rather than 
trees that had been growing in the nursery 
several years, had frequently been hard cut 
back, and altogether lacked the characteris¬ 
tics of well-prepared young trees. Again, 
nursery trees, well lifted, have all their root« 
intact, and, being sent out with those roots 
well protected from wind, reach the pur¬ 
chaser in the best possible condition. Far 
better purchase from the nursery than rub¬ 
bish at a sale.—D. 

Notes on Pears. —I read with interest the 
notes on these from “ W. S.,” page 727, and 
agree with him in part. My own experience 
is that there is more variability in flavour 
than in fruiting. “ W. S.” mentions Hacon’s 
Incomparable. Tn a West Norfolk garden 
this was good, while in a low position in the 
west it was useless, and I have found the same 
in tw’o other gardens. Some years ago, when 
in the Royal Horticultural Gardens at Chis¬ 
wick, I found that lovely autumn Pear, Comte 
de Lamy, finer in flavour than ever before or 
since. It appears strange that some kinds, 
such as Winter Nelis, Doyenne du Comice, 
Marie Louise, Fondante d’Automne, Seckle, 
and a few’ others are, as a rule, good every¬ 
where. “ W. S.” makes no mention of Winter 
Nelis in his notes. I have found it a very 
early and constant bearer. There used to be, 
in the gardens “ W. S.” writes from, a large 
tree of a variety named Dunmore, in use in 
September and October. I have never met 
with it since. Perhaps “ W. S.” could give 
us some information about it.— J. Crook. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THREE USEFUL CHINESE 
RHODODENDRONS. 

During the last twenty years a large number 
cf hardy shrubs, particularly from China, 
have been added to our gardens. The wealth 
of the Chinese flora, and the suitability of 
many plants from the temperate regions for 
outdoor cultivation in English gardens, was 
well illustrated by Fortune’s many valuable 
introductions upwards of sixty years ago. 
This has been emphasised by collectors on 
several subsequent occasions, while the collec¬ 
tions of herbarium material from Western 
China, and the numerous promising plants 
raised from seeds, which sometimes accom- 


3$ feet high, and forms a nice bush. When 
growing vigorously, however, it is inclined to 
form long, strong branches, and becomes 
rather loose. If tnese branches are cut back, 
they break away well, and quickly clothe the 
i lower parts. The leaves are small and ever- 
I green. The flowers white, spotted with red, 
appear towards the end of April and early part 
of May, and are borne in the greatest profusion 
in small, loose heads. It is an excellent kind 
for planting as single bushes in groups. 

R. racemosum was introduced from 
Western China, and was first brought to 
notice about 1892. For many years it was an 
extremely rare plant, and seldom more than 
a single example was found in gardens. 
During the last few years it has, how’ever, 
become more widely cultivated, and at Kew 
there are several large groups. It is easily 



Rhododendron yunnanense. 


panied the specimens when sent to one or 
other of the great European botanical centres, 
suggested to several people the desirability of 
a systematic collection of seeds and plants. 
The success which attended Messrs. Veitch’s 
venture, through their collector, Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, has been clear to everyone for a long 
time past, for an astonishing number of really 
first-rate hardy plants has been introduced. 

The three shrubs to which attention is now 
directed were, however, introduced prior to 
Mr. Wilson’s first journey, though Messrs. 
Veitch had pub them into commerce in this 
country. The particular species to which 
reference is made are Rhododendron yunnan¬ 
ense, R. racemosum, and R. rubiginosum, all 
belonging to the dwarfer-growing group of 
the genus. 

R. yunnanense, crfwhich an illustration 
accompanies this noi£,wasL jntrodnqed-Jrom 
Yunnan about 1894. fri>iaJ2|(reet to 


in the forefront of dwarf evergreen shrubs, for 
when out of bloom its small green leaves are 
distinct and pretty, whilst as a flowering 
plant it is unique. It differs from other 
Rhododendrons in producing its flowers from 
both terminal and axillary buds, the greater 
length of a branch becoming a dense raceme 
of pretty pink-tinted blossoms. Although it 
was at first thought to be a dwarf plant a 
foot or so high, old examples attain a height 
of 3 feet. It may be increased by means of 
cuttings or seeds, and well repays planting on 
a large scale. 

R. rubiginosum. —This, introduced simul¬ 
taneously with R. yunnanense, is of stiffer 
habit than that species, with brown stems and 
larger leaves, which are brownish on the 
under-surface. It is a native of Yunnan, and 
blossoms in May, the flowers being lilac in 
colour. It grows from 3 feet to 4 feet high. 


TREES FOR SUB TROPICAL 
GARDENING. 


It is well-known that some trees form very 
much larger leaves whilst they are young 
than they do in afterlife, consequently advan¬ 
tage is sometimes taken of this circumstance 
to grow those trees in such a manner that the 
greatest advantage can be taken of the size 
of the foliage. As, under natural conditions, 
the largest-sized leaves could only be de¬ 
pended on for a few years at the longest, the 
practice has been adopted of cutting the 
stems down to the ground each year, so that 
annual shoots are formed, which bear leaves 
quite as large as the best young plants. The 
process is, however, an exhaustive one, there¬ 
fore, rich soil must be provided in the first 
place, and ample surface dressings of manure 
given afterwards, if the plants are to be kept 
in health for a number of years. As a rule, 
it is advisable to plant them in large beds, 
a bed in each instance being given over to a 
single kind. Cutting over should be done 
during February or March, and the stems 
should be cut as near the ground-line as pos¬ 
sible. A number of shoots will be formed 
from each stool, but these must be reduced 
to one if the best results are desired. Beds 
of large-leaved subjects grown in this way 
are very ornamental in certain positions, 
while they give the effect which is desired in 
sub tropical gardening, and are less expen¬ 
sive to cultivate than plants from a tropical 
or sub tropical climate, which have to be 
grown indoors for eight months of the year. 
By carpeting the beds with such dwarf bul¬ 
bous plants as Snowdrops, Crocuses, or 
Chionodoxas, a bright effect is produced in 
spring, and the bareness is taken off the beds 
for a period of two or three months. 

The following are all good plants for the 
purpose : Paulow nia imperialis is a Japanese 
tree, which is frequently met with in the 
warmer counties with a large head, and 
trunk of fair proportions. As a good-sized 
tree, it has leaves each 7 inches to 9 inches 
across, and bears large panicles of good-sized, 
tubular, purple flowers. In northern gar¬ 
dens it grows fairly well, but rarely blooms, 
for the flower-heads are formed in autumn, 
and a severo frost during winter prevents 
their development. When cut over and 
grown for annual stems, poles 7 feet to 10 feet 
high are formed, which bear immense leaves, 
each frequently 20 inches to 24 inches across. 
Catalpa bignonioides is well known as an 
ornamental late-flowering tree, whose flowers 
are very beautiful. It thrives in most parts 
of the country as a large tree, but may be 
used for tho purpose under notice. On strong 
shoots, the heart-shaped leaves attain a large 
size. Clerodendron trichotomum may also be 
used, as its leaves assumo fine proportions on 
vigorous shoots. Another ornamental-leaved 
Clerodendron is C. foetidum, the annual 
shoots of which are terminated by flat heads 
of red flowers in September. Ailanthus 
glandulosa has another type of leaf, for in this 
case they are pinnate. Mature trees fre¬ 
quently bear leaves upwards of 2 feet long, 
while the foliage of annual shoots may bo 
anything up to 4 feet in length. Another 
Ailanthus, which bears really finer leaves 
than the type, is the variety pendula, some¬ 
times called pendulina. Leavee 5 feet long 
have been measured. The Stag’s-horn 
Sumach (Rhus typhina) also forms an excel¬ 
lent subject for growing for large leaves. Tho 
foliage in this case is pinnate, an l individual 
leaves frequently attain a length of from 
3 feet to 31 feet. There is also a variety R. t. 
laciniata, even better than tho type, the 
leaflets being divided into finely-cut seg¬ 
ments. Another Rhus, with finely-cut leaves, 
which may be used for the same purpose, is 
R. glabra, var. laciniata, while R. glabra is 
also useful. Aralia chinensis and Aralia 
spinosa, together with the variegated-leaved 
varieties of the former, all make handsome 
fine-foliaged plants, which need not be cut 
over every year, for growth is less rapid than 
in the previously-mentioned plants. The 

g olden varieties of Sambucus canadensis and 
i. racemosa are well worth attention, more 
especially the ct^-leaved forms of S. race¬ 
mosa. Sambucus variefiek are excellent sub- 
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jects for forming groups about the margins 
of lakes or streams. Tne variegated Negundo 
may be grown satisfactorily as a cut¬ 
back plant, the leaves being of good size and 
colour. With the above-mentioned subjects, 
an effective display can be made for a number 
of years, while young plants suitable for the 
purpose can be obtained at a cheap rate.— 

l. k. _ /_ 

THE CLUSTER PINE. 

Pin us pinaster (the Cluster Pine) thrives 
well in the vicinity of the sea, and forms a 
very good shelter tree. Some very good 
examples were growing, a few years ago, 
high up in an exposed position at Mount 
Edgecumbe, and had made very good trunks. 
The bark of this particular species is very 
rough and rugged on old examples, and is of 
a decidedly pleasing character. The needles 
are produced in pairs, and are each 6 inches 
or more long, a distinct characteristic being 
noticeable in the long sheaths which tightly 
clasp the base. The branches are also con¬ 
spicuous through the persistent scales, which 
are found in profusion. The cones are each 
from 4 inches to 6 inches in length, of more 
or less pyramidal outliue, and bright brown 
in colour. They are frequently borne in 
large clusters of six to twelve or more, which 
encircle the stems, and they hang on the 
branches for several years without bursting. 
If it is desired to obtain seeds from the cones, 
they may be rfadily opened by submitting 
them to fire-heat for a few minutes. P. 
Pinaster is a native of the Mediterranean 
region, and is an excellent subject for plant¬ 
ing on poor ground. In some parts of 
France it is cultivated largely for the supply 
of turpentine, pitch, etc., which is yielded 
freely, and has been found to be an excellent 
subject to use in reclaiming waste land. 
Like many other Pines, plants should be 
transferred to permanent positions when 
quite small, for the roots of rapidly-grown 
examples are often out of all proportion to 
the tops. As a rule, plants 9 inches to 
15 inches high are large enough to trans¬ 
plant, whilst those 2 feet high are large 
enough for isolated plants in positions where 
every attention can be paid them. D. 

THE WITCH HAZELS. 

The Witch Hazels bear quaintly-formed 
yellow blossoms, and are chiefly valuable 
from the fact that they bloom in the depth 
of winter when there is scarcely a flower in 
the open air. The leaves closely resemble 
those of the Hazel, to which fact they owe 
their name, but they have no relationship to 
the true Hazels (Corylus), but come near the 
Cornus and Ivies. The Parrotias, Liquidam- 
bars, and Fothergilla belong to the same 
family. 

H. arborea, a native of Japan, is the 
handsomest of its race, and is now, in mid- 
January, a lovely feature in the garden, its 
naked branches studded with curiouBly- 
formed flowers. The blossoms, before they 
expand, look like rolls of bright yellow 
ribbon, while when fully open they resemble 
twisted strips of gold leaf about three- 
quarters of an inch in length, each flower 
being composed of four bright yellow petals, 
which contrast effectively with the crimson 
sepals. A good-Bized specimen, with every 
shoot crowded with flower, seen against a 
dark background such as Yew, affords a strik¬ 
ing picture from the middle to the end of 
January and well into February. The 
flowers will endure 10 degs. of frost without 
injury. In its native land this Witch Hazel 
is said to attain a height of 20 feet, but it is 
rare to see a specimen exceeding 10 feet in 
height in this country. It will flower freely 
in a comparatively small state. It was in¬ 
troduced in 1862. 

H. japonica is another native of Japan, 
and is described as a small tree in its native 
country, but here it forms a spreading shrub 
of straggling habit, about 5 feet high, with 
stout, ashy-grey branches. The leaves, which 
are each about 2 inches long and an inch in 
width, are dark green and glabrous above 
And coated on the lower surface with pale 
or rufous pubescence. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in clusters. The, calyx is a quarter of 
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an inch across, and the petals are strap- 
shaped, each three quarters of an inch long, 
and bright canary-yellow, though somewhat 
paler than those of H. arborea. It grows 
very slowly and shows no signs of becoming 
a tree. It has often been confounded with H. 
arborea. There is said to be a red-flowered 
variety of this species. H. japonica Zuc- 
cariniana has rather more richly-coloured 
flowers than the type, and the calyces are 
darker. It is a very free bloomer. 

H. virginiana is a native of North 
America, and is an old garden plant, having 
been introduced into this country in 1736. 
It forms an open bush, about 6 feet or 7 feet 
in height, clothed with Hazel-like leaves. In 
the autumn, as the foliage turns yellow, the 
flowers are produced, and remain on the bare 
branches after the leaves have fallen. The 
blossoms are of a peculiar starry shape, 
yellow, and much crimped. The blooms are 
perhaps not so decorative as those of the 
other species, but a bush whose slender, 
leafless branches are thickly set with flowers 
is bv no means unattractive. It ripens seed 
in this country. 

H. mollis, discovered bv Dr. Henry in the 
province of Hupeh, in 18&7, was introduced 
in 1898. It can be readily distinguished from 
the other species by the size, shape, and tex¬ 
ture of the leaves, which are each about 
5 inches long, 3J inches wide, and consider¬ 
ably larger than those of the remaining 
species, while they also differ in having the 
lower surface covered with a soft, felt-like 
tomentum, to which the specific name refers. 
The flowers are of the same type as those of 
H. arborea, the petals being each three- 
quarters of an inch in length, thin, very 
narrow, but not so wavy. Whilst they are 
as large as, or probably larger, than those 
of H. arborea, they are of a brighter yellow. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Kttlreuterla panioulata. Here and there 
about the country fine examples of this hand¬ 
some tree may be noticed, but it is far less 
common than its decorative qualities war¬ 
rant. Though closely allied to the Horse 
Chestnuts, it is entirely different in appear¬ 
ance, and is distinct from any other hardy 
tree. It is a native of China, and is distin¬ 
guished by its long, pinnate leaves, the leaf¬ 
lets of which are large and deeply lobed. 
The leaves are of graceful appearance, and 
previous to falling assume a pretty golden 
colour. Individually, the flowers are small, 
and yellow in colour. They, how-ever, are 
conspicuous by reason of numbers, for they 
are borne in large terminal panicles, the 
flowering time being July and August. 
Though frequently met with as a bushy- 
headed tree, less than 20 feet in height, the 
finer specimens are noted up to 40 feet high, 
with trunks of considerable girth. It does 
not appear to be very particular as regards 
soil, for, though the largest proportions are 
reached in material of good quality, it also 
thrives in light sandy soil. Though intro¬ 
duced as long ago as 1763, it remained the 
only species in cultivation until quite recent 
years, when a second species, also from China, 
appeared. This is less hardy than the older 
species, and differs in having bipinnate 
leaves, which are larger than those of K. 
paniculata. The newer plant is known under 
the name of K. bipinnata. Though usually 
increased by seeds, these trees may be in¬ 
creased by both root and branch-cuttings.— 
W. D. 

Rubus dellol08U8.— Though an old garden 
plant, this Rocky Mountain Rubus is not 
common in shrubberies, though it has much 
to commend it. It differs from other species 
in general appearance, and, so far as 
branches and leaves are concerned, bears a 
much closer resemblance to Neillia opulifolia 
than to any Rubus—in fact, when out of 
flower, it is somewhat difficult to separate 
plants of the two sorts. When in blossom, 
however, it is widely different, for the flowers 
are very like those of a single Rose, and are 
white in colour. Two forms are found—one 
with flowers about 1$ inches across, and the 
other with blossoms almost twice as large. 


Mature plants are met with 5 feet or more in 
height, but they may be kept dwarfer by 
pruning. Loamy soil suits it best, but it may 
I be grown in any ordinary garden soil of fair 
quality. A difficulty is sometimes expe¬ 
rienced in its propagation, and if cuttings are 
tried, they do not root readily. The difficulty 
may, however, be got over by layering, and if 
the branches are put down in spring, they will 
root during summer, and may be detached 
in October. In some instances layering is 
carried out in the ordinary way, whilst 
in some other cases the points of 
the branches are bent over and pegged into 
the soil, when roots are formed, and a young 
plant appears from each point. Seeds may 
also be sow’n. The flowering period is May. 

Red-twigged Dogwood. -One of the plea¬ 
sures of lawns and pleasure grounds in winter 
is the several kinds of shrubs and trees, the 
colour of whose young bark changes at that 
season. Several clo this, but the chief ones 
are Willows and Dogwoods. Just now the 
Red-twigged Dogwood (Cornus alba) leads all 
in its bright red colour, as it will continue to 
do all winter. As soon as the first cold days 
of winter come, this Dogwood commences to 
change. Up to this time there is a greenish- 
red colour, the green (its summer colour) 
predominating; but with tho cold approach¬ 
ing, the change to red commences, the colour 
gradually deepening until it becomes of tho 
deepest red. This colour it holds all winter, 
the change to its summer colour commencing 
with tho decline of cold weather in April. 
Where grounds are extensive, several should 
bo planted together, to add to the effect tho 
colour gives. As it is the shoots of the past 
summer that give the colour, the display is 
helped by giving the bush a close pruning in 
spring or lute winter, to cause the formation 
of vigorous growth through the summer. 
There are many shrubs and trees the beauty 
of which is better displayed in winter than 
in summer. Some of the weeping trees, 
notably the Weeping Dogwood, are thought 
more interesting in winter than in summer, 
and how the white-barked Birches are ad¬ 
mired then ! Evergreens, too, add greatly to 
the pleasure of grounds containing them. It 
is then, of all times, that they appear to us as 
staunch friends, presenting to us the same 
garb they did in summer. — Florist#' 
Exchange. 

8plraa bullata (syn., S. erispifolia). I 
read a note upon this little Meadow Sweet 
some time ago, in which the writer said that 
it had a tendency to grow bare below and 
then to die off above, so that it should be 
occasionally cut back to near the base. I 
have proved the truth of this, but I think that 
the trouble may partly arise from too much 
drought, us I see that the plants which are 
in the driest places seem to get like this 
before the others. I can recommend this 
pleasing little shrub, which grows from 1 foot 
to 2 feet high, and bears heads of deep rose 
flowers. A writer tells us that its height is 
only about 12 inches, but I have seen it taller. 
-S. M. D. 

Philadelphia Lemolnel Rosace.— This 
Philadelphus, figured in our issue of January 
1st, page 13, was sent out by the raiser, 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, in the autumn of 
1904, and given an award of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on June 
9th, 1908. It ie certainly entitled to a 
place among the most desirable of the many 
hybrid members of the Mock Orange family 
that we have in our gardens. This variety is 
of free growth, but by no means a tall grower. 
Tho flowers are large for a Philadelphus, 
and partially double, the petals in the interior 
being shorter than the others. It is certainly 
a very desirable flowering shrub, especially for 
small gardens or for places where taller 
growers would be out of place.—X. 

Index and Binding Cases for New 

Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar¬ 
den iso Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post free 
8id.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available, price 1 s.Qd., by post Is. 9 d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fin-nival street, London, Ji.C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Cate is 2s., post free. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


FERNS. 


A HARDY MAIDEN HAIR FERN 


(Adiantum pedatum). 

Although there is a British Maiden hair 
(Adiantum capillus-Veneris), which has pro¬ 
duced some remarkably distinct and beauti¬ 
ful varieties, it is not a Fern which can be 
recommended for growing out-of-doors, 
unless it be in very sheltered spots and under 
very favourable conditions indeed, either in 
Cornwall, in Devon, in Wales, or in Ireland. 
Our winters are too severe to allow’ it to 
thrive in the open. 

Such, however, is not the case with regard 
to Adiantum pedatum, which forms the sub¬ 
ject of the illustration, and which, it will be 
seen, appears quite at home in a Devonshire 
wood. The Canadian Maiden-hair is hardy 
in any part of England, as in its native 
country it will bear over 30 degs. of frost. 
North American Ferns are mostly valued for 


I 


duced from the extremity of long under¬ 
ground rhizomes, which, through the annual 
accumulations of leaves, often lie buried 
6 inches deep, or even more, in decayed vege¬ 
table matter, the fronds having to get through 
this before they can reach the surface of the 
soil, which is also protected every winter by 
a thick covering of snow. 

A. pedatum may also be utilised with great 
advantage for the decoration of the conser¬ 
vatory in the spring, by either employing 
pot-grown plants or lifting from the open 
ground in January or February good clumps, 
which are put into 6-inch or 7-inch pots and 
placed in a frame or in a house in which the 
tomperature is kept up to between 40 degs. 
and 50 degs. The crowns soon start into 
growth, and in a short time produce a crop 
of foliage of a pleasing light green colour, 
and of a very effective character. 


GROWING FERNS AND BEGONIAS FOR 
SALE. 

Will you kindly favour me with the names of a few 
popular Ferns, suitable for market, and about the 



Adiantum pedatum in a Devonshire garden. 


their hardiness and for their usefulness in 
producing in the hardy fernery a contrast 
which could not possibly be obtained by 
planting only British species and varieties. 
If failure has attended many attempts at 
acclimatising this beautiful Fern in some 
places in England, it is due to the fact that 
in some cases it has been planted in a too- 
heavy and too-retentive soil, w’hile in some 
others the underground rhizomes have been 
kept too close to the surface of the ground, 
and, not being protected in w inter by either 
leaves or snow’, they feel the cold, though 
less severe than that of their own country. 
Adiantum pedatum is essentially a North 
American Fern, and is met with in great 
abundance from New Brunswick and Canada 
to Alabama. In Canada this Fern grows 
abundantly in moist woods, especially among 
rocks and where there is a good depth of de¬ 
cayed vegetable matter. In such places it J 
forms, under the shelter of trees, patches 
often covering several acres at a stretch. Its 
singularly-shaped fronds, resembling a bird’s 
foot (hence its specific name), are oorne on 
upright, dark-purplish, shining stalks of a 
somewhat fragile naHire. Tneseu are pro- 
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time required to grow them from the sowing of the 
l spores to plant* in 41-inch pots? 1 had in mind the 
I following: Pteris tremula, P. 6errulata. P. e. semper- 
: virens, and P. cretjca albo-lineata, Asplenium Nidus, 

! and one good variety of Nephrolepis. Also, what do 
I you think of specialising in tuberous Begonias? Is 
this very profitable?— Enthusiast. 

[The following Ferns are among the most 
popular of those grown for market, and 
plants established in 41-inch pots could be 
obtained in about eighteen months from the 
sowing of the spores: Pteris serrulata, and 
a good crested form, can be recommended, 
with the vigorous-growing Pteris serrulata 
J major, in place of the variety sempervirens 
suggested by you, as we do not know that 
kind. Pteris Wimsetti, too, is one of the 
most popular of all market Ferns, and must 
on no account be omitted. Pteris tremula 
must be included, and Pteris cretica albo- 
lineata, mentioned by you, is good, but for 
growing as a remunerative crop it will not 
prove the equal of Pteris cretica major, which 
is a fine, bold Fern, very popular with the 
market grower. Asplenium Nidus is much 
grown for market, while there is at times a 
considerable demand for Polypodium aureum, 
whose fronds are of a peculiar glaucous-green 


colour. The forms of Nephrolepis are now 
so numerous that it is indeed a difficult 
matter to make a selection ; but for market 
purposes the old Nephrolepis exaltata will 
probably prove one of the most remunera¬ 
tive. Of the mossy selection, now so nume¬ 
rous, Amperpohli is admired by many. With 
regard to your specialising in tuberous Be¬ 
gonias for market work, we do not think you 
will find it a very profitable undertaking. 
Considerable numbers are disposed of in the 
spring for bedding, but the plants are then 
young, and with few, if any, expanded blos¬ 
soms. While tuberous Begonias are very 
beautiful-flowering plants, they are lacking 
in one great essential towards making a popu¬ 
lar market subject. The great drawback in 
their case is that the flowers drop so readily, 
whereas a good market plant should be nono 
the worse for the shifting about necessary to 
bring it up for sale, and the still further 
handling it is likely to receive at the hands 
of furnishers, and even of costermongers, 
before the plants are finally disposed of. 
Though the tyro might be disposed to over¬ 
look the costermonger, the regular market - 
man finds that he cannot be ignored, as he 
will often purchase all unsold lots—of course, 
at his own price. 

In your communication nothing is said as 
to the amount of glass available or the market 
at which you intend to dispose of your goods. 
If your thoughts, as those of many do, turn to 
Covent Garden, you will find it an exceed¬ 
ingly difficult matter for anyone in a small 
way to make a successful venture there, for 
many huge firms, whose glass accommodation 
can be counted by the acre, bring in their 
supplies, and, what is more, they havo always 
agents w'ho watch the trend of the market, 
and, should anything be inclined to lose its 
popularity, they advise at once, and it is then 
grown in lessened numbers, or, perhaps, dis¬ 
continued altogether. 

Anyone growing for sale in a small way (and 
we are only assuming that you purpose this, 
as no particulars are given), will find it far 
better, if possible, to work up a local con¬ 
nection than to chance one’s luck in large 
markets. The distance from the market and 
the conveniences that exist for getting plants 
there have also to receive full consideration. 
Even if you grow’ a fair quantity of the above 
limited list of Ferns, you will find that a con¬ 
siderable amount of glass is required, as, 
once your customers are secured, they must 
not be allowed to drop owing to the Supply 
giving out. In the present days of competi¬ 
tion it is not policy to risk losing a customer 
in this way.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pern in basket. -I have a Fern in 12-Inch 
square shallow Teak-wood basket. It is of the 
Davallia tribe, and the rhizomes are over the sides 
and all over the top of the basket, so that I cun- 
not repot without much damage to these. How can 
I enrich the coil, which must be worn out? If I 
mulch with leaf-mould, it would cover up the 
rhizomes and probably rot them. Will vou kindly 
advise me in the matter?— One in Difficulty. 

[You can greatly benefit your Fern by 
working some pieces of fibrous peat between 
the rhizomes or wherever there is a vacancy. 
Peat is preferable to leaf-mould, as this wouid 
fall away, whereas peat pulled to pieces can 
be tucked between the bars of the basket or 
the rhizomes, and, if necessary, may be 
secured in position by a peg or two. The 
roots of the Fern will soon take possession of 
this new’ compost.] 

Soil for Perns.— Will you kindly give me a list 
of easily grown greenhouse Fern*, suitable for an 
amateur, and proportions for general Fern potting 
compost, etc?—O ne in Difficulty. 

[Cheap and easily-grown Ferns suitnble for 
the amateur’s greenhouse are: Adiantum 
cuneatum, Adiantum decorum, Adiantum ^ra- 
cillimum, Asplenium bulbiferum, Asplenium 
Nidus, Cyrtomium falcatum, Davallia cana- 
riensis, D. Mariesi, Doodia aspera, Lastreus in 
variety, Nephrodium raolle, N. inolle corynt- 
biferum, Nephrolepis exaltata, Onychium 
japonicum, Osmunda palustris, Polypodium 
aureum, Polystichum vestitum, Pteris cretica, 
Pteris cretica albo-lineata, Pteris cretica 
cristata, Pteris cretica major, Pteris serru- 
lata, Pteris serrulata cristata. Pteris serru¬ 
lata major, Pteris tremula, Pteris tremuln 
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Smithiana, Pteris Wimsetti, and Woodwardia 
radicans. A good potting compost for a 
general collection of Ferns may be made up 
of two parts good fibrous loam to one part 
leaf-mould, and a fair sprinkling of silver- 
sand, the whole being well incorporated to¬ 
gether. Care should be taken in mixing not 
to have the soil too fine. The loam should 
be broken up with the hand (not sifted), and 
the small pieces of fibre, with the addition 
of the leaf-mould and sand, will tend to keep 
the compost open and porous. Failing leaf- 
mould, peat may be used in its stead, but the 
idea that it is necessary for all Ferns is now 
proved to be erroneous. For some of the 
more delicate kinds, it is still considered 
necessary, but for general potting the most 
suitable compost is that above given.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TWENTY-FOUR INCURVED VARIETIES 
FOR EXHIBITION. 

Incurved Chrysanthemums arc not grown by 
so many cultivators to-day as they were ten i 
or twenty years ago. At that period it is 1 
well to remember that Chrysanthemums of 
true incurved form were far more difficult to 
bring to perfection than is the case with 
incurved varieties that find favour to day. 
The large, globular blooms, in many cases 
were exceedingly difficult to do well, and 
great care and attention to cultural details, 
and many hours of dressing the blooms, were 
ungrudgingly given, in order to represent the 
incurved Chrysanthemums in proper form. All 
this is now changed. Many of the most 
popular incurved varieties of to-day have 
Japanese blood in their character, although 
the shape of the florets is all that could well 
be desired. The cultivation of incurved 
varieties as we know them to-day is a much 
simpler matter. Many of the better sorts are ! 
developed from a second crown bud selection, 
because the flowers that develop from a first 
crown bud selection are often very rough, I 
and not unlike many Japanese biooms in 
appearance. I would urge would-be ex¬ 
hibitors to give more attention to the incurved 
varieties, as they are now comparatively easy 
to grow, and need little or no dressing in ( 
many cases. Colours are better now than 
formerly, and it is possible to make a very 
welcome and attractive display with plants ; 
of this description. The following twenty- | 
four varieties may be taken in hand with 
every confidence. Buds calculated to suit 
each variety are given, and the method by I 
which these may be retained at a suitable 
period recommended in each instance. 

H. W. Thorp. —A recent addition, and 
one of great value. The flowers are large, of 
good form, and pure white. Pinch plants 
first week in April, and retain second crown 
buds. Height, 4 feet to 5 feet. 

Buttercup.— Of this, regarded by most 
grow r ers as the best incurved in cultivation, 
the flowers are large and handsome, having 
fairly broad florets ; colour, buttercup-yellow'. 
Plants should be pinched during third week 
in May, and first crown buas retained. 
Height, about 5 feet. 

May Phillips. —This is a large flower, of 
good form, and useful for exhibition. The 
colour may be described as deep cream, 
shaded red. Pinch plants first week in April, 
and retain second crown buds. 

Mrs. James Hygate.—A clear white 
flower, of splendid form and substance. The 
florets are of good width, and build up a 
bloom of noble proportions. First crown 
buds, from plants pinched during the third 
week in May give good results. Beautiful 
blooms may also be obtained by pinching the 
plants during the third week in March, and 
retaining second crown buds. 

Embleme Poitevine.—A large exhibition 
bloom, of true incurved form, the florets of 
which are sometimes slightly hirsute ; colour, 
golden -yellow. Pinch plants first w r eek in 
April, and retain second crow r n buds. Height, 
about 5 feet. 

Lady Isabel. —Still regarded as one of the 
best of its colour, which may be described as 
lavender-blush. The flowers are large and of 
good form. Pinch plants at end of March, 
and retain second /crT^vm buds T Height, 
abou t (5 feet. Q Q [ 


Charles H. Curtis. —This fine sort is still 
indispensable. It is a large bloom, having 
narrow florets, that build up an incurved 
bloom of good form and of splendid depth ; 
colour, bright yellow’. Several methods of 
culture are observed, but I believe in pinching 
the plants during the third week in May, and 
retaining first crown buds. Plants pinched 
at end of March should have second crown 
buds retained, as these do well also. 

Clara Wells.- A very attractive incurved 
bloom, of good size and beautiful form. When 
nicely finished, this is a most useful exhibi¬ 
tion bloom ; colour, cream, almost a pale 
buff-yellow. Plants pinched about April 10th 
give second crown buds in excellent time, 
and these should be retained. Height, be¬ 
tween 4 feet and 5 feet. 

W. Pascoe. —On account of its fine, smooth 
florets, this variety must be included in this 
selection ; colour, soft lilac-pink. Retain 
first-crown buds from a natural break, but if 
the “ break ” does not take place by May 2lst, 
pinch the plants forthwith. Height. 5 feet. 

Mrs. Barnard Hankey.— This very large, 
massive-looking incurved is valued for its 
colour as well as for its form. The colour 
may be described as mahoganv-bronze. 
Plants pinched during third week in March 
give second crown buds iu excellent time, 
and these should be retained. Height, be¬ 
tween 4 feet and 5 feet. 

Mrs. J. Wynn. —Those who remember the 
beauty of Duchess of Fife will appreciate the 
variety under notice, when it is said to be 
much in the wav of its prototype, but better ; 
colour, white, the lower florets flushed pink. 
Pinch plants during third week in May, and 
retain first crown buds. Height, about 4 feet. 

MRS. F. JUD 80 N.— This may be regarded as 
a white form of Charles II. Curtis. It is a 
large flower, of deep build, and of beautiful 
quality ; pure white. Pinch plants first week 
in May, and retain first crown buds. Height, 
5 feet. 

Triomphe du Montbrun. A very large 
flower, of good form and of splendid sub¬ 
stance ; colour, chamois, shaded rose. Pinch 
plants at end of March, and retain second 
crown buds. 

Frank Trestian.— This is a beautiful 
incurved, of fine form and very constant. 
Owing to its reliable character, this variety 
is worthy of special note ; colour, bright buff- 
amber. Pinch plants first week in April, 
and retain second crown buds. 

Miss Cora Stoop. —This is one of the 
newer incurved varieties, of great promise, 
and certificated by the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society. It is a very fine flower, of 
good form, and useful to exhibitors; colour, 
light mauve-pink. Pinch plants in early 
April, unless they “break” naturally about 
this time, and retain second crown buds. 
Height, about 5 feet. 

Romance.—A well-built incurved flower, 
that responds liberally to good culture. The 
bloom is one of good form, and is large also ; 
colour, rich yellow. Natural first ciown buds 
give good results, or pinch plants last week 
in March, and retain second crown buds. 
Height, 5 feet. 

Albert Williams.— Another new variety, 
worthy of special note. The flowers are 
large and of deep build ; colour, rich yellow. 
Pinch plants third week in March, and retain 
second crown buds. 

Mrs. G. Denyer. —A bloom of fine form, 
and very large. Very little dressing is neces 
j sary, which is, of course, a great gain ; colour, 
i silvery-pink. Pinch plants in mid-April, and 
i retain second crown buds. Sometimes third 
crown buds are retained when the second 
: series is unduly early developed. 

: Nellie Southam.— This charming flower 

1 still has a fascination for many growers. It 
is a splendid bloom, and the colour is deep 
purple-lilac. Pinch plants last week in 

March, and retain second crown buds. 

Mrs. J. Seward. —Another excellent 

flower, that some growers appear to have for¬ 
gotten. It is an "incurved bloom of perfect 
form, and worthy of a place in all collections ; 
colour, golden-buff. Pinch plants during 
i first week in April, and retain second crown 
i buds. 

Pantia Rai.li has been shown in splendid 


form repeatedly. It is a large flower, of good 
substance, and the colour may be described 
as bronzy-buff. Pinch plants first week in 
April, and retain second crown buds. Height, 
about 5 feet. 

T. H. Hambledon. —Large flower, of good 
quality, and comparatively new. In this in¬ 
stance the form is good, the florets incurving 
in even fashion ; colour, rich rose. The dis¬ 
tributor says, pinch the plants March 1st, and 
retain first crown buds. I think this is 
much too early to pinch, and would rather do 
this in mid-April, retaining first buds that 
subsequently develop. 

G. F. Evans. -Large, incurved bloom, of 
globular form ; colour, chrome-yellow, shader! 
copperv-orange. Retain second crown buds 
from plants pinched last week in March ; 
these invariably do well. 

Lady Donald. This flower is but little 
known, but this is no reason why the variety 
should not be grown. It is a large bloom, of 
good form, and the colour is a deep rosy- 
mauve. The flower is quite distinct. Pinch 
plants at end of March, and retain second 
crown buds. E. G. 

AMATEURS’ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Number of Plants to Grow. 

At the present time the first batch of cut¬ 
tings will be rooted, and in a very few' days 
the first potting must be done. The inex¬ 
perienced cultivator is generally anxious to 
grow as many plants and as many varieties as 
possible—in fact, he often grows far too 
many. If there are many young plants to 
select from, choose the strongest and reject 
the weakly ones. I have seen frames over¬ 
crowded with plants at this season, simply 
because the cultivator will persist in keeping 
useless specimens, which take up space that 
should be devoted to only the best. Then 
there is the question of the number of plants 
to grow' for the production of blooms to fill 
certain classes. As a rule, intending ex¬ 
hibitors have the schedules before them, and 
are able to decide as to which classes they 
will compete in. There are small growers as 
well as large ones, and I will here give a few 
hints that may be of use to them. 

To compete in a class for six cut blooms, 
grow at least nine varieties, two plants each 
of easy doers, and three each of those not. so 
reliable. In a class for twelve varieties, dis¬ 
tinct, grow at least eighteen varieties, three 
plants each of easy doers, and four each of 
those not so reliable. In a class for twenty- 
four varieties, the number should be nearly 
double of that recommended in the case of 
twelve distinct sorts. In a class for thirty- 
six blooms, not less than eighteen varieties, 
thirty varieties should be grown, three each 
of the easy doers, and five each of the varie¬ 
ties not so reliable. The above figures will 
act as a guide. Where all the classes are to 
be filled, twelve each of the easy doers and 
fifteen each of the less reliable ones must be 
grown, and not less than thirty nor more than 
thirty-six sorts should be relied upon. It is 
a mistake to have too many varieties and only 
one or two plants of each. It is much better 
to grow' fewer varieties (consistent with a 
good margin) and more plants of each. This 
applies in the case of cut blooms shown in 
vases, too. Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AND REVUES. 

Good late Chrysanthemums.— It is not 

easy to keep these fresh after the month of 
January, and probably few require them 
later because of the supplies of forced bulbs 
and plants. Still, the blooms of some sorts 
are at this date (the 18th) crisp and of good 
colour. The best white is Mrs. J. Thomp¬ 
son. Princess Victoria has flowers of a 
creamy tint, otherwise it is excellent. The 
deep vellow' sport of the last named is first 
rate in that shade, and Negoya is good, too, 
and a favourite with market growers. I like 
the newer Souvenir de Saclar^ndis. It is 
dwarf in growth, and the flower-stems are 
exceptionally stiff. The blooms are all double 
and of good colour. W. J. Crossley, as a 
crimson, is better than any of that shade, so 
late in the season ; and, as a pink, the variety 
A. f- Balfour is-fifs^freioimte.—H. S. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CACTUS DAHLIA PHCEBUS. 

To those who admire Dahlias this new variety 
will be welcome. It is notable, in the first 
place, for its exceptionally dwarf, bushy 
growth and healthy leafage. The flower-stem 
is of a stiff, w'iry nature, and holds the bloom 
erect 12 inches or more clear of the foliage. 
The bloom itself is clear yellow in colour, 
about 5 inches in diameter, composed of 
florets thick in substance, and thus of unusual 
lasting powers, almost all the florets de¬ 
veloping to their full size, without showing 
an open centre. In the collection of the 
raiser, Mr. II. Shoesmith, Woking, it was, 


rightly speaking, the Anchusa is only a 
biennial. This is my own experience. I 
have frequently proved that many so-called 
biennials are far more vigorous when new 
stock is raised from seed occasionally.— 
J. C. F. C. 


EFFECTIVE COLOUR IN GARDEN AND 
PLEASURE GROUND. 

Here we are free to deal with things in 
smaller numbers, and to indulge in varieties 
which go nowhere in woodland, and of late 
years a great acquisition of riches has come 
to us in this way. There was occasion to 
put a pergola between the back of the house 
and a stable some years ago, and against it 
were planted a number of Vines, including 


Dahlia Phoebiu. From a photograph of a flower sent by Mr. H. Shoesmith, Woking. 


last autumn, one of the most effective of all, 
and was greatly admired. 

Anchusas from seed.— Among tall grow¬ 
ing border plants the various forms of 
Anchusa claim a foremost place. When 
seen at its best the Dropmore variety is a 
fine thing. For many years I sowed seed 
every year of A. italica, and well do I 
remember how diverse in habit, shade of 
colour, etc., the seedlings were. It is just 
the same in the Dropmore variety. Last 
summer when at Sandhurst Lodge, Mr. 
Townsend pointed out to me the finest form 
I have ever seen. It was one of a batch of 
seedlings. I asked him if he intended 
seeding it. Yes, was the reply, and see 
the result; and he also said he intended 
increasing it from root cuttings. I asked if 
a healthy stock coulf*'^^*'’“ A ~ 

He aidded that th< 


jld^b^ kept uo in Jhit way. 
h^ \JP*f yj loft|L/ij4^r as, 


i the Japanese Vitis Coignetite and Waterer’s 
1 V. Thunbergi, a big and noble Vine, three 
I or four French kinds, called in France Tein- 
j turier (sometimes in our country called Claret 
j Vine), and two or three of the American wild 
i Vines. After some years’ growth, these gave 
the most beautiful effect in colour I ever 
hoped to see, and that usually only comes 
towards the end of October, by which time 
many of the ordinary flowers are past. The 
Vines begin to colour in September, and 
some kinds do not show any beauty until well 
on into October, being generally best about 
the end of that month. It is a great gain to 
have such fine colour late in the year. There 
is no difficulty about getting any of these 
things, or about their culture. They vary in 
colour in different soils. Of late years the 
botanists have thrown all the Virginian 
creepers into Vitis, and some of these are very 
effective, and even quite as much so as the 


old Virginian Creeper. Then there are the 
many Vines coming from China and Japan, 
which promise most effective and varied 
colour. Of course, they must be grown on 
some structure to show their beauty; but 
there are few country places where some kind 
of pergola or covered wall may not be a 
gain, and perhaps that is one of the best ways 
of showing them—that and on walls. Some 
of the most vigorous kinds do very well up 
trees, so that, on the whole, the richest store¬ 
house for garden colour is in the Vines, as 
we at present understand them. The creep¬ 
ing Vines— i.e., those that attach themselves— 
may often with advantage be planted at the 
base of trees to run up their stems, some¬ 
times to a great height, and give pretty 
effects. 

The Willow8 have the great advan¬ 
tage that they are useful to us in plea¬ 
sure gardens as well as in woodland, 
and are among the most graceful and 
effective things one can have by a lake, 
stream, or river. Especially useful are 
the red Willow' and its forms, including 
the one commonly grown in nurseries 
for tying, the plants being cut down 
every year, and giving a very fine effect 
in autumn, when their leaves fall. The 
weeping Willows may be valuable from 
this point of view', especially the weep¬ 
ing form of our common English Willow 
(Salix vitellina), and for a lower plane 
of colour the bushy Rosemary-leaved 
Willow is very good. 

Hardy Azaleas.— Best of all flower¬ 
ing shrubs of good colour for the garden 
are the hardy Azaleas, once rather 
limited as to their kinds, but now 
offered to us in various attractive 
forms, and often very reasonably, so 
that we can afford to use them even as 
covert in home woods. The best of 
spring shrubs in beauty, they are cer¬ 
tainly, in their bright foliage of the 
autumn, essentially attractive. We 
mean here all the groups—Ghent, 
Chinese, American, and ponticum. 
Grown usually for their flowers, they 
repay us twice over in the autumnal 
days. 

The Japanese Cherries.— There is 
a group of double Cherries, which bear 
the names of Veitch, Waterer, Siebold, 
and others, but which are all double 
varieties of one form—the Japanese 
Cherry. At the end of November they 
give beautiful colour, from some points 
of view a sort of orange-red. A large 
group was planted for the sake of their 
flowers, and near them is a group of 
the European double Cherries, three or 
four kinds, which we had in gardens 
long before the Japanese Cherries came 
over. These are quite bare, and have 
not a leaf left, and they showed no 
pretty colour before they disappeared, 
whereas the Japanese forms gave a fine 
colour effect in November. 

Sumachs.— The Sumachs give us 
colour, particularly the Venetian 
Sumach, which is familiar in gardens, 
and ought to be grouped more than it is, 
the purplish form being also valuable. 
The Stag’s-horn Sumach of Canada, a 
common plant even in London gardens, 
has some colour, but I like far better 
the smooth Sumach (R. glabra), which is much 
more brilliant in leaf than the larger bush, 
and never fails to colour well. Rhus cotin- 
oides, Osbecki, and succedanea are also good 
where obtainable. Wherever there are lakes, 
streams, or, still better, a river, one can get 
a great deal of beauty from colour in simple 
ways, one of the best bushes being the com¬ 
mon Guelder Rose of our woodlands. It is 
one of the best of shrubs, whether in leaf or 
flower, but it is often missed through being 
isolated or buried among other things. A 
colony of it along a stream or lake is one of 
the most enjoyable things we can have. Tho 
plant is not in many nurseries, and may have 
to be sought for in woodland. The other 
native Viburnum (V. Lantana) is also effec¬ 
tive in fruit, though not so good in flower as 
Opulus. The smaller Maples, such as the 
Japanese and An$inDala,| are effective in the 
pleasure garden in groups, and so are also 
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the snowy Mespilus, which gives a very pretty 
colour in autumn, and is so good in flower in 
spring. 

Large perennials fob their colour.— 
Autumn is the time when we get the best 
help from colour, and nothing serves one 
better than the common Loosestrife and its 
rosy form. These are really fine in colour, 
and, being hardy native things, increase them* 
selves ana grow in the water—at least, in a 
foot or so—as well as on the margin. 

The practice of putting strong and coarse 
perennials from the garden on the lakeside, 
or wild garden, if we like to call it so, is a 
good one. For instance, the Day Lilies look 
much better in the wild garden than they 
ever do in the garden, where they become an 
eyesore when once out of flower. It is the 
same also with the great white Daisies. I 
have several of them near water, and the 
effect of them among the coarse, rough 
herbage is far better than ever they afford in 
the garden. The large Kamtschatka Spiraea, 
too, does well beside water, and some of the 
new Senecios from China, giant plants, give 
telling effect in the distance. 

We may also use some of the taller and 
stouter Asters, such as the very handsome A. 
puniceus, and others of the larger Asters also 
give very fine effects. Perhaps the most 
beautiful for colour effect are the Starworts 
in September. But here, again, we gain 
greatly by grouping in bold ways, and for | 
that reason it is better to have six kinds well | 
grouped and placed than forty kinds scattered ' 
weakly about. 

The most effective of all plants for colour 
groups or colonies is the Torch Lily or I 
Tritoma. These have been superb this 
year; they should be always kept together, , 
and not scattered about in a weak manner, 
and, in addition to the original types brought ! 
from South Africa, a number of large ones 
have since been raised or introduced, from ; 
among which no one should omit John j 
Senary. Well grouped and grown, these are ; 
the finest of the many plants of autumn. 
Another very effective plant is what is often 
called Bergamot, or Bee Balm; this for mid¬ 
summer plants are splendid in effect, but you 
want good, wide batches or groups of it to 
make it tell, and when we are dealing with 
the water-side, there is generally room 
enough for this. 

Water Lilies. —In point of colour, the 
new Water Lilies are a revelation, where they 
are grown in a successful way, and water- 
rats and other enemies are killed. We get 
groups of a hundred flowers or more fully 
expanded on a fine day, and certainly there 
is a splendour of colour there. And we have 
the fine red kinds, as well as delicate whites 
and yellow's, among the best of them being 
Frcebeli, James Brydon, and William Fal¬ 
coner. But people never see the good effect 
of these who think more of their w r ater-fowl 
than of the Lilies. These Water Lilies give 
effects such as we never expected to see in 
our cold waters, and are all quite hardy.— 
W. R. [Country Life). 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

One or two beds in the flower garden may be 
reserved for a collection of the double hybrid 
Potentillas, a very interesting class of plants, 
and, given deep cultivation, very enduring. 
They have a very rich appearance, especially 
sorts like Arc-en-ciel, Golconde, and Nerissa, 
with their mingled colours of crimson-and- 
gold, always a rich and taking combination. 

I saw a couple of beds of the above last year, 
together w r ith clumps of darker varieties—I 
think they were Congo, Lo Dante, and Louis 
Van Houtte—that struck me as exceptionally 
fine. Interspersed with the Potentillas at 
occasional intervals were little clumps of Ver- 
bascum phceniceum, whose delicate little 
spikes, with their pleasing shades of colour, 
were an interesting contrast to the more 
massive flowers. Reserve other beds for a 
combination of Pyrethrums and Tufted Pan¬ 
sies, the ground for which should be trenched 
if possible, and enriched w'ith some good 
mahure. Try Jubilee, James Kelway, and 
Mrs. Bateman Brown, single Pyrethrums, with 
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Seagull or Elsie Gertrude Violas, Heroine, 
and Princess Marie with Councillor Waters. 
For a big, bold display in independent beds, I 
like the singles better than the doubles, 
which get badly knocked about by heavy rain 
and wind, and are difficult to stake satisfac¬ 
torily. Again, have a couple of beds of the 
hybrid perennial Lobelias, also of fulgens 
and its varieties. There are few handsomer 
or more stately plants through the summer 
months. Plant in clumps of five or six, and 
fill the remainder of the beds with a white¬ 
flowering Pink, as Albino or Diamond, which 
will show off the flowers and foliage of the 
i Lobelias to the best advantage. Beds for the 
, reception of Antirrhinums and Pentstemons 
can be prepared, but it is hardly advisable 
Lo plant at present. The plants are better in 
j cold-frames until the worst of the winter is 
■ over, as, although reasonably hardy, they 
are apt to succumb to a spell of very severe 
: weather. If the taller Antirrhinums are 
grown, they should bo staked, especially if in 
an exposed situation, as a strong wind breaks 
i them down. I saw n bed last year of white 
and deep scarlet varieties, named Queen of ! 
the North and Satisfaction, that made a very ; 
striking display. In Pentstemons, a mixture 
of Newbury Gem and its pink and white varie- ; 
ties makes a charming bed. Phloxes must , 
not be forgotten, and the height of the plants ; 
must depend on the size and situation of the 
beds. If the early and late-flowering sorts 
are grouped together, the beds will remain 
bright for nearly four months. Give these 
plenty of room, especially where trusses of 
flower are extra large. 

Nearly all the things mentioned in the 
foregoing notes will give plenty of flower 
until late in the season, but if it is desirable 
to make a special autumnal display, it is well 
to have a few beds of Chrysanthemums, 
Japanese Anemones, Statice, and the like — 
indeed, some of the newer Anemones and 
Statice latifolia and Gmelini look well asso¬ 
ciated. E. Burrell. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hepatic**.— Having read— I thlok in your paper- 
last spring that Hepaticae should be divided imme¬ 
diately after flowering, 1 did so to my largest, 
strongest clumps; but the result was that it has 
almost killed them, whereas those I left alone have 
been flowering this last month. In what way was I 
w'rong?— Bosmere. 

[We cannot say where you were wrong, 
or what has been the cause of failure, with¬ 
out particulars as to the way in which the 
work was done and the subsequent treatment 
iven the plants. The spring, directly 
owering is completed, ie an excellent time 
for dividing Hepaticas, and we have prob¬ 
ably dealt with thousands at this time, while 
we are not averse to dividing them quite early 
in September, which is also an excellent time. 
The subsequent behaviour of the plants, and 
the lapse of time before a good flowering 
would be given, would naturally depend upon 
the extent to which the plants were multi¬ 
plied, the way the work was done, and the 
after-treatment, none of which particulars 
are before ue. If you will give us these, or 
an approximation thereto, we may be able 
to assist you.] 

| Iris Xaempferl.— Should this lri« have a dressing 
of manure at this time of year, and, if so, what 
sort? Mine are in a moist situation, but sunny, too 
wet, I thought, last winter. I took them out till the 
spring, merely laying them in dry ground near. Tlu.y 
looked quite healthy when I replanted them in May, 
but bore no flowers, though some planted at the 
same time, that had come straight from Japan, 
flowered well. Reginald Farrer, in his last book. 
“In a Yorkshire Garden,” page 154, pays: “The 
Japanese Irises get their fat breakfast at the be¬ 
ginning of the year, for they insist on it. and other¬ 
wise refuse to flower.” Hence my question: What 
particular feeding 9 — Bosmkre. 

[Iris Ksempferi is a gross-feeding subject, 
and, in addition to a good depth of moist and 
rich soil, should be liberally mulched each j 
year with well-decayed stable manure. In j 
certain soils, and light ones more particu¬ 
larly, the plants make huge mate of roots 
quite near the surface, while rooting abun¬ 
dantly into the soil lower down. The 
flowering of the plants very much depends 
upon the way the crowns are built up during 
growth, and a supply of rich food is very 
j much to their liking. You were in error in 
I removing the plants last winter unless the 


crowns were submerged, in which case the 
plants may have failed to flower. Moisture 
within reach of the roots they delight in, 

: while submerged plants w’ould, most likely, 
gradually decline in vigour. Frequently, 
too, the water itself is to blame for their 
: non-success, and in those gardens or locali- 
1 ties where this is found to be the case, the 
plants should be raised above the water-level 
I and planted in rich soil. By raising the 
I plants 12 inches or 18 inches above the water 
in this way, we have repeatedly turned 
failures into successes. In light soils we use 
heavy dressings of manure above and below 
the plants. In other districts, and w here the 
soil is deep and good, open field culture often 
suffices. April is a good time to divide and 
replant, but the plants would not flower for 
about two years.] 

MOSS In lawn (Jersey).—Your lawn, which 
is covered with Moss, evidently wants drain¬ 
ing, and surface remedies will be of little 
avail until this is done. You might, however, 
in the meantime, try what the following 
remedy, which has been strongly recom¬ 
mended, and found efficacious, will do : Get 
some sulphate of iron and mix it in the pro¬ 
portion of 1 lb. of sulphate to 2 gallons of 
water. The solution should be made in a 
wooden cask, putting the plain water into the 
cask first, and then adding the solution. 
Then get a rosed watering-pot and apply the 
mixture to the lawn over a space of 15 square 
yards. It should be applied as soon as made, 
as it loses strength by keeping. It should 
also be made with soft or rain-water, avoid¬ 
ing, if possible, water in which there is lime. 
This may be done at any time of the year. 
The sulphate is known to be acting when the 
Moss turns black, after which it withers away 
and crumbles into powder. If it has been 
too weak, the Moss will only turn red, and 
another application is necessary. As Moss 
generally indicates poorness of soil, it will be 
requisite, after the Moss is destroyed, to 
apply a top-dressing of loamy soil, manure, 
and wood-ashes. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris et.vlosa) falling. -In 

the article on thi<s plant, pane of the number of 
January 15th, I *ee the writer t-avs that, up to date 
of writing, he bus not cut a aincle flower. I have a 
lovelv bed of this Iris, from which I have always 
cut flowers before Christmas. This year I have not 
seen one bud, and, not only this, but the plants teem 
to have perished. The bed is on the top of a high 
wall, with the ground sloping up behind it. The soil 
is heavy. The garden is on the bide of a steep loll 
facing north, and is mostly terraced. In the winte r 
! the Iris border is wet, hut in the summer it is dry. 

1 The plants looked very eick labt month, and the 
; gardener forked in some manure about them, and 
thus seems to have finished them, or is it the result 
| of the dull, damp summer and the present damp. 

; very mild weather? 8hould I remove manure and use 
. grit and sand?—M as. 

I -A note in your issue of the 15th inst., 

on “Iris stylosa,” by “Wyndham Fitzher- 
j bert,” was of great interest to me, as of late 
; I have been looking out for flowering plants 
' suitable for cutting during the winter 
: months, which at the worst would require, 
say, a spare light or two or the shelter of 
a cold-house. Amongst other ventures, I got 
j and planted out, on October 5th, 1908, 100 
I white and twenty-five of the blue variety of 
' this Iris. My soil is a stiff loam, but lying 
1 over the limestone, is well-drained naturally, 
i Contrary to Mr. Fitzherbert’s statement re 
I blooming, I have had already quite a number 
of blooms, but, curiously, only of the white 
, one. They are very pretty, but very evanes- 
! cent compared with the Spanish or the Eng- 
j lish Irises. I also got a few bulbs of Iris 
| alata, hoping to be able to cross these with 
| pollen from 1. stylosa, but, unfortunately, 

[ the blooms in no case came together. Couid 
! any reader give me a few hints as to the 
! management of Iris alata, and also I. reti¬ 
culata when out of bloom, also what others 
of the Iris family flower during the darker 
months of the year Re the colour variation 
in Hydrangeas, have any of your readers ever 
noted a tendency on the part of the white 
English Iris Mont Blanc to become, in the 
course of two or three years, splashed with 
lilac, or lilac and light blue seifs to appear? 
This has occurred with me repeatedly. 
While my Hydrangeas are pink, and never 
show any blue tinge, yet in the immediate 
neighbourhood blue ones are common enough ? 
—Taffy. 
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PENTSTEMON BARB AT US. of brilliant or fiery orange, which renders 

Fur brilliant colouring and freedom of I tlle P lant 80 conspicuous during its flower¬ 
flowering the bearded Pentstemon occupies * n g season. That this plant is worth more 
a position quite unique among the best her- than ordinary care at the hands of the 
baceous plants of summer and early gardener may be due to a variety of causes, 
autumn, while if to these good points be though I consider that its brilliant colour 
added its simple cultural needs, we have in j effect and the way the plant rises above its 
it a plant to be made much of, particularly j fellows entitle it to a large share of attention 
in those gardens where free grouping is I In large beds or groups, the plant is one of 



Pentstemon barbatua. 


rendered possible. Indeed, this plant is 
essentially fitted for grouping, and neither 
its charm nor effectiveness can be realised 
in the more isolated examples. Owing to 
its spreading character, a welcome profu¬ 
sion of its elegant spikes of scarlet blooms 
is furnished far into the late summer 
months. The colour of the blossoms is 
usually given as scarlet, though in some of 
the varieties there is more than a suspicion 


the most pleasing that I know, and requiring 
little staking, which, by the way, should 
always be done low down—is calculated to 
make a fine display. Apart from its 
I value in the garden, it is well worth growing 
in pots for tno conservatory, where it will 
1 provide a touch of colour and grace rarely j 
seen. Those who would like to make the 
acquaintance of a good, hardy plant for 
forcing should not forget it. 


In the old days of the Tooting Nurseries 
a tall-growing variety, with flowers of ex¬ 
ceptional brilliancy, was grown under the 
varietal name of P. b. antwerpensis, which 
1 have not seen for some time, the nearest 
approach to it being P. b. Torreyi, which 
is still grown, I believe. Occasionally, the 
1 plant fails to impress, because of the many 
inferior seedlings that are sold, and which 
do not do the plant justice. Seedlings, of 
course, should be raised in the hope of 
obtaining something better, but there is no 
need for the distribution of inferior seed¬ 
ling forms of a plant that can be increased 
by division and cuttings to almost any 
extent. The only difficulty attending its 
cultivation is that it dislikes cold soils, and 
occasionally, when planted in very rich 
soils, it will succumb to severe frost. The 
I illustration gives as much as is possible of 
| this delightful plant, though no figure 
could possibly do justice to a plant 5 feet 
in height, and which flowers continually for 
weeks from the ground level almost to the 
tips of the spikes. A native of the Western 
l United States, Colorado, and Northern 
Mexico, this pretty plant delights in warm 
well-drained soils. E. J. 


ROSES. 

PROTECTING LOW WALL ROSES, 
j Now that Rose lovers realise the advantages 
gained by planting Tea Roses against low 
walls, in order to induce early blossom, there 
may be some who do not possess the spare pit 
lights necessary to protect the young growths 
during May, so that u simple device of making 
canvas frames may be welcome to the be¬ 
ginner in this mode of Rose culture. It is 
well known that a very slight protection is 
I sufficient for Roses during the treacherous 
month named; on the other hand, if such 
protection be wanting, much harm is wrought 
in a single night, and all our efforts for early 
blossom wasted. 

i As this is a dull season, when many ama¬ 
teurs have time to spare, it occurred to me 
that they would like to know of a simple 
plan of making some canvas frames in readi¬ 
ness to protect their favourites when required. 
Frames about 6 feet by 5 feet are a con¬ 
venient size, but if tho wall is higher, then the 
length of frame may be greater. Yellow deal 
2 inches by 1 inch, and inch-wide sawn laths, 

I are easily procured at any timber merchant's. 
Tho 2-incli by 1-inch wood should be cut 
square at the ends, and nailed with 2-inch 
nails. Four angle-pieces, each about 9 inches 
long, one for each corner, are most con¬ 
venient. These give strength to the frame. 
One cross-piece is nailed on right under the 
bars, then the calico stretched over the frame, 
and nailed down to the laths with inch nails. 

If the calico bo dressed with boiled oil, it 
will throw off the rain. Hang the calico on a 
wall, and paint it with boiled oil in which two 
I wine-glasses of terebene are mixed to one 
gallon of oil. When one side is dry, turn 
! the calico and paint the other side. These 
frames would be found wonderfully useful to 
protect many tender subjects, and, of course, 
they could be made of varying sizes. Nailed 
on to half egg-boxes, such oiled calico would 
take the place of glass for ordinary seed- 
sowing, and there are scores of ways the 
amateur would find such frames useful. By 
a simple device of locking the tops together, 
two such frames, stood on a row of bricks, 
and spanned over a row of choice Tea Roses, 
would ensure an early crop of blossom, pro¬ 
vided the frames are placed over the Roses 
every night when growth has started until all 
danger from frost is assured. The weak part 
of the plan is that on a dull night we are 
apt to leave the frames off, and, perhaps, are 
caught napping, owing to an early morning 
frost. When there hns been a sharp frost, 
it is advisable to keep the frames on the Roses 
until the day has well advanced, and even the 
whole of the day if bright, so that the sun 
does not strike the growths. 

Small, cone-like wire frames, covered with 
oiled calico, make grand bloom protectors. 
Now is the time to make a number. If an 
enthusiastic amateur lives in the neighbour¬ 
hood, he would be pleased to lend one such 
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protector as a pattern. To have good blooms 
for exhibition, one must have protectors to 
shield them from rain and heavy dews. 

Rosa. 

THE ONE ILL-EFFECT OF ROSE 
SHOWS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—T he many letters on this subject 
which have appeared in these columns are of 
great interest to all amateur Rose-growers. 
These letters have all treated of the “ evil 
effects of Rose shows.” Of course, no one 
will contend that, on the whole, shows have 
harmful effects; on the contrary, many hun¬ 
dreds, by visiting shows, have been stimu¬ 
lated by the beautiful Roses shown to grow 
them, and have later on developed into ex¬ 
hibitors. The only bad effect shows have is 
that people, on seeing a fine Rose, will obtain 
plants of this, only too late to discover that 
it is one unsuited to their requirements. 
Readers regularly perusing these columns will 
find that time after time all classes are ex¬ 
haustively dealt with, and every possible re¬ 
quirement considered. Members of the 
National Rose Society will fiud in the society’s 
books and pamphlets every guide and hint to 
aid them. The large amateur exhibitor and 
the grower of a few dozen will find varieties 
best suited to their wants enumerated and 
dealt with. In the new official catalogue for 
1910 some 4,000 Roses are described; for 
example: — 

Comtesse de Nadaillac (T). Raiser, J. B. 
Guillot fils, 1871. Peach, shaded apricot, base 
of petals coppery. Moderate, exhibition. 
An exhibitor’s Rose. The reader will at 
once see that it is uneuitable for general 
garden purposes. Or, again: Mme. Abel 
Chatenay (H.T.). Pernet Ducher, 1895. 
Salmon-pink, vigorous. Garden, standard, 
bedding, pot, town. One of the best for all 
purposes. Continuous flowering; fragrant. 
The above descriptions speak for themselves, 
and every question seeme answered. The 
only omission that can be supplied is, as far 
as is in the society’s power, to make a list of 
Roses which are practically valueless for ex¬ 
hibition after their maiden year. I wonder 
how many amateurs, after seeing Horace 
Vernet in a show-box, have planted this 
variety, only to suffer sore disappointment? 
It is generally known that Horace Vernet is 
practically useless as a cut-back, so are Xavier 
Olibo, Duchess of Bedford, and very often 
A. K. Williams, Marquise Litta, and Mildred 
Grant. The following is the N.R.8. descrip¬ 
tion of H. Vernet: Horace Vernet (H.P.). 
J. B. Guilot fils, 1866. Scarlet, crimson, dark- 
shaded. Moderate, exhibition. A grand ex¬ 
hibition Rose, fragrant. 

Now, in the light of my remarks, you will 
see this description is not exact, as it applies 
only to the variety as a maiden. The addi¬ 
tion of such a list in the N.R.S. selection will 
be welcomed by all. I will give every credit 
to “ Rosa,” who has often mentioned varieties 
as only suitable as maidens. 

I have no doubt other Rose-growers will 
be glad to hear more of this subject, and 
trust they will respond. I will conclude by 
saying the only ill-effect of Rose exhibitions 
is that they often induce one to grow unsuit¬ 
able kinds ; but this is the solitary fault. I 
regret having been so lengthy, but believe I 
have laid bare a defect. I would urge all 
readers who are not, to speedily become mem¬ 
bers of the National Rose Society. The 
books, pamphlets, etc., are worth many times 
more than the subscription, and are useful, 
interesting, and invaluable to any Rose- 
lover. J. M. Kaiser. 

He [mat, Pe north, Cardiff. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Rose Blalri Ho. 2.-I should be 
much obliged it you would tell me, through your 
valuable paper, the way to prune a Blairi No. 2 
Ro.^e? I have an old one trailing over the front of 
the house, facing due west, but it seems to have got 
very much out of hand and ragged. It must be 
twenty years old at least. Two years ago it did 
very well, but last year it was poor. The soil is 
gravelly.—E. M. Trye. 

[This grand old Rose is rather an untidy 

G rower, and is apt to become very straggling, 
t. will not do to cut awatnmuch of its Irowth 
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or it will not bloom. If you can, take the 
■ plant off the wall, then retrain it in a more 
spreading manner to induce new* growths to 
break out from the bent parts. The young 
rods made last season should be merely 
tipped, and if you cannot find wall space 
for nailing them in, let them project out¬ 
ward. Any small lateral shoots springing 
from the main growths should be cut back to 
one or two eyes. Renew the top soil by tak¬ 
ing away about a foot in depth and to a 
width of 5 feet or 6 feet. If you have some 
good liquid-manure, give the tree a few 
gallons of it, previous to replacing the old 
soil with new material. This should consist 
of equal parts loam, well-decayed manure, 
and leaf-soil, and half a part of quarter-inch 
bones or bone-meal. During May and June 
liberal waterings once a week ” of liquid- 
manure would be of much benefit.] , 

R 088 My Maryland.— There has been a 
good deal said of this new Rose from j 
America, but, from its behaviour with me ' 
last summer, I fear it is not one for our 
English growers. Two correspondents in the 
United States write me to the same effect. 
It is remarkable how differently somo Roses 
grow there to what they do in England. This , 
is particularly noticeable with Roses upon ' 
their own roots, large and vigorous bushes 
being obtained the second year from the j 
cutting. My Maryland is a stout, but not 
very vigorous, grower, somewhat like Kil- 
larney in colour, and a free bloomer. It is | 
certainly very sweet-scented, but to my mind ; 
we have many better doers of the same ! 
shade that have proved good with us for a ! 
number of seasons.—H. S. U. ! 

R 0868 on tree-stumps.— Where a worn-out 1 
Apple, Pear, or Plum-tree occurs, and is not j 
too much in the way, a capital method of 
using such is to plant strong-growing Roses, 
Clematises, Honeysuckles, etc., around it. , 
The irregular branches carry these climbers i 
in a very pleasing and artistic way. Some j 
of the prettiest effects are obtained in this 1 
way, and we can have almost any desired 
colour. Select extra vigorous varieties; thin \ 
out the wood that has flowered rather than ; 
prune, and do as little tying as possible. 1 
Long and graceful festoons of blossom result, ] 
and the tree-stump gives ample support. By 
taking out some soil and making up the re¬ 
mainder, what would otherwise be an eyesore 
in the garden is made beautiful at a minimum 
of trouble and expense.—P. U. 

Wanted, the best Roses. —I should like to 
point out to “D.” that the National Rose 
Society has done, and is still doing, what 
“D.” suggests should be done by some im¬ 
partial body. Has “D.” seen the above 
society’s official catalogue, 1910? What more 
can he want? “D.” is quite wrong in saying 
that the N.R.S. is composed mostly of trade 
growers. It is quite impossible to give a 
list of the best Roses. La France is con¬ 
sidered one of the best. This Rose is quite 
a failure with me, either as a maiden cut¬ 
back or standard, and yet on the hill, three 
miles away, it is one of the best. I am sorry 
to see the bitterness shown by some of your 
readers against Rose shows. My experience 
is that the growing of Roses for exhibition 
is a never-ending pleasure. In the words of 
a report given of a Rose show in Gardening 
Illustrated last year, “One fine Mildred 
Grant is worth a ton of Crimson Rambler 
and like rubbish.”—G. Speight, The Square, 
Market Harhoroutjh. 

Rose Nova Zembla sent out in 1906 a« a 
pure white form of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, one of 
the sweetest-rented Roses we have. The sport is not 
so pure white as Frau Karl Dru-rhki. having a sus¬ 
picion of crearny-blush in it. Like C. F. Meyer, it 
is an extra vigorous grower, and makes a grand pillar 
Rose. It al'O has the great advantage of not being 
liable to mildew, and I have never seen its handsome 
leafage affected by red-rust. It is one of our best 
early Roses, always of good form, and gives a few 
flowers all through the season. Belonging to the 
Rugosa section, it is also particularly hardy and 
reliable.—P. S. 

Rose Barbarossa. said to be a sport from 
Frau Karl Druschkj, was announced as a pure cur- 
mine-red form of that grand Roe. After growing it 
three years, my opinion of this Rose ha« fallen very 
low. It is by no moans so good a grower, nor in any 
single point equal to the grand white Hybrid Per¬ 
petual. If it came from this, it is singular there 
should be perfume. It ie one of the few self-coloured 
Ro-i's. and of good size and substance; but wc 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SCHIZANTHUS IN POTS. 

Few gardens are to be found without these 
showy annuals during early spring and sum¬ 
mer, their butterfly-like flowers claiming the 
admiration of all who take an interest in 
gardening. The early autumn-sown plants 
will soon be showing their flower-buds, while 
later batches will require repotting or prick¬ 
ing out into pans or boxes to form a succes¬ 
sion. No coddling must be attempted with 
this half-hardy annual, or failure will follow. 
The place for them is within a foot or so of 
the glass roof, with plenty of fresh air, and 
only enough fire-heat to prevent frost actually 
coming into contact with the plants. Estab¬ 
lished plants will require a fair amount of 
w'ater, but haphazard watering must be 
guarded against. Aphides, too. quickly mar 
the beauty of the foliage, so that frequent 
fumigating must be attended to if well-grown 
and freely-flowered specimens are to be had. 
Support the leading shoots, and give each 
plant room to develop, turning them round 
every few days, and affording a weak stimu¬ 
lant once a week to established plants. These 
annuals, especially the tall-growing varieties, 
such as pinnatus, p. Grahami, and p. lilacinus, 
respond to frequent pinching, much moro 
bushy specimens resulting therefrom. S. 
retusus hybrids and S. Wisetonensis are more 
compact-growing, and form naturally well- 
balanced plants without pinching. For a 
comparatively cool conservatory or green¬ 
house, few’ plants can vie with them for gene¬ 
ral effect, so that it is really an amateur’s 
plant as well as that of a professional gar¬ 
dener. In early spring and late summer it is 
necessary to keep the plants dry overhead, 
or many of the flowers decay, but with careful 
ventilation much of this can be reduced to 
a minimum. Pots 6 inches, 7 inches, or 
8 inches in diameter will grow fine specimens, 
three plants in the 8-inch size forming fine 
bushes. _ M. 

SPECIMEN PELARGONIUMS. 

I should be glad if you could tell me tbe best 
method of growing specimen plants of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums for exhibition? Are the best from young- 
struck cuttings or from cut back plants? I mean for 
August exhibition. Please name a few varieties for 
the purpose, as I know they are not all suitable — 
W. H. Pain. 

[For producing specimen plants of Zonal 
Pelargoniums to exhibit next August, your 
best course will be to start with cut back 
plants, preferably those that were so treated 
last autumn. If not, begin at once by cutting 
down plants that may be in 5-inch or larger 
pots, and place them in a warm temperature, 
to force young growths. When these latter 
have just started, shake away all the old soil 
from the roots, trim these back, and repot 
into the same size or very slightly larger pots. 
Use loam, with a small addition of leaf-mould, 
but no manure, and pot firmly, the object 
being to get hard rather than sappy growth. 
As the days lengthen, stand the plants on a 
greenhouse shelf, safe from frost, but where 
air may reach them readily. They should 
require regular supplies of water and grow 
freely in this position. Take away all flower- 
buds, and also pinch out the points of the 
shoots, to make the growth bushy and even. 
By April the roots will want more room, and 
the plants should be transferred to their final 
size. Over-potting being much against the 
well-doing of Pelargoniums, pots 8 inches in 
diameter will be a capital size, and the com¬ 
post named above may be used, as manures 
can be effectively employed when the flowers 
are required. *A cold-frame is the better 
place for the plants after April, and by the 
end of May the treatment should be almost 
open-air, the lights just put on to avoid 
heavy rain and the like. Do not crowd; 
also, turn the plants occasionally, to prevent 
the roots taking to the soil through the bottom 
of the pots. Keep the flow er-buds pinched off 
until within three weeks of the show. A few 
sticks to secure the principal branches are 
necessary; but the training should not be 
stiff. Later, sticks will be required to keep 
the trusses of bloom in order. Weak liquid- 
manure may be giyien- ^t eai^h watering when 
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the blooms are developing. Single-flowered 
varieties are recommended as being the most 
effective, and to prevent the petals from 
dropping, floral gum should be used. This is 
to be had from any seedsman, and a drop may 
b6 put into the centre of each flower with 
the aid of a small brush. The following sorts 
have fine trusses, as well as being free-bloom¬ 
ing : Chaucer, cerise; President McKinley, 
rosy-red ; Sir Thomas Hanbury, scarlet, with 
purple shade; The Sirdar, scarlet; Ian 
Maclaren, salmon ; Barbara Hope, light 
salmon; Hatfield, pink; Niagara, white; 
Mary Seton, scarlet, white blotch; and 
Lilian Duff, crimson.] 


CARNATION MAY BENNETT. 

The variety shown in the picture belongs to 
the fancy or variegated section of the group, 
and may not inaptly be described as a modi¬ 
fied form of Marmion, having the white and 
rosy-scarlet colour freely diffused over the 
petals, as in the variety just named. That 
now figured is notable for its fragrance and 
its attractiveness under artificial light, by 


subject in question. The correctness of this 
surmise has long been proved, for now 
double-flowered varieties are as numerous as 
the single ones, the blooms of some of them 
i being of extraordinary size, and the corolla 
i made up of a vast number of petals. These 
huge double flowers are admired by many, but 
I prefer those with single blossoms, as I 
I think they are far more pleasing and sym¬ 
metrical. At all events, many of the singles 
are more free-flowering, and w'here very large 
specimen Fuchsias are grown, the double- 
! flowered kinds are very rarely chosen. The 
double flow’ers are very heavy, and, in moving 
j them, the heavy blooms are much more liable 
to be shaken off than the lighter single ones, 
and, what is more, being few 7 er in number, 
their loss leaves a marked defect.—X. 


GROWING SWEET PEAS IN POTS. 

It is possible, given a moderate amount of 
glass accommodation, to secure an early 
supply of flowers if steps be at once taken to 
sow half-a-dozen seeds in 5-inch pots of light 
soil, placing same where frost does not enter. 


3 inches thick, be placed under each pot for 
the roots to enter into from the bottom, and 
manurial waterings given twice or thrice each 
week, the number of flowers obtained will 
surprise the grower. Varieties being so 
numerous, it is difficult to give a list to meet 
everyone’s approval, so the selection had 
better be left to the cultivator. The newer 
introductions of the last year or two are much 
in advance of older varieties. J. M. 


Carnation May Bennett. 


which the bright colour is very considerably 
enhanced—indeed, so effective is it when seen 
thus that it is worthy of culture by those 
who have to provide flowers for such work. | 
Hitherto I have not been greatly impressed 
by these flowers of mixed colours when seen 
during the day, hence I was the more 
agreeably surprised by its attractiveness when 
seen at night. Neither the gardener-decora¬ 
tor nor the florist could well afford to dis¬ 
pense with a variety possessed of the good 
qualities named. I believe it was raised I 
by Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate. _E. J. 

Double-flowered Fuchsias.— In a report of 
a meeting of the London Horticultural Society I 
on April 21st, 1845, it is stated that Mr. Con- | 
way, of Brompton, sent a large, coarse- 
looking Fuchsia named Goliath, exhibiting a 
multiplication of petals. The writer stated 
that sports in this tribe being of frequent 
occurrence, it is not impossible that this, | 
though probably the first double Fuchsia 
which has been exhibited, may only be the 
forerunner of a series of double-flowered 
varieties, much more symmetrical than the 


No water need be given until the seedlings 
are through the soil, when the pots should be 
stood on a shelf quite near the glass, to ensure 
a sturdy growth, admitting air on every 
favourable opportunity. Support the stems 
betimes with twiggy shoots, to prevent the 
plants getting crippled. Those varieties that 
are inclined to grow weakly or straggling may 
have their points removed at the second joint, 
treating about one-half the quantity sown in 
this manner. A score of pots will provide 
many nice gatherings, those that have been 
pinched forming a good succession. As soon 
as the plants are well rooted, transfer them 
to 9-inch or 10-inch pots, using principally 
fibrous loam, with a little leaf-soil and horse- 
droppings rubbed through the hands, potting 
firmly, to secure short-jointed bine, securing 
this as it extends, and merely keeping free 
of frost and cold, cutting winds. If glass 
room becomes scarce towards the end of 
March, the pots may be placed outside in a 
warm corner, fastening the growths back to 
the wall with pieces or string. I have done 
this for some years past, with good results, 
and if a piece of turfy loam, a foot square and 


NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Primula floribunda.— I was pleased to read 
a recent note in Gardening Illustrated on 
this charming little Indian member of the 
Primrose family. Like your correspondent, I 
think it one of the most pleasing of all the 
tender kinds, and though, doubtless, my 
statement will by many be regarded as heresy, 
it is—at least, from my own point of view — 
preferable to the larger-growing Primula 
Kewensis. In the greenhouse, Primula flori- 
bunda is very rarely without blossoms, which 
are of a delightful golden hue, very dif- 
I ferent from the paler tint of the Kew hybrid. 

As stated by your correspondent, it 
seeds freely, and seedling plants are 
decidedly preferable to those increased 
by division. In pots from 4 inches to 
5" inches in diameter, Primula flori¬ 
bunda is seen at its best. I have some 
plants standing on an open stage in 
the greenhouse, and as the seeds ripen 
many of them drop through and ger¬ 
minate on the ground. In this way 
scores of flowering examples are grow¬ 
ing underneath the stage, those that 
get the larger amount of light being 
the better developed. Occasionally, 
a seed will germinate in a crevice be¬ 
tween tw r o bricks, and in this way a 
tiny plant will produce quite a number 
of its charming blossoms. While 
these self-sown plants are very pleas¬ 
ing if left alone, they do not transplant 
readily, and, where a number are re¬ 
quired for growing in pots, by far the 
better plan is to sow some seeds in the 
ordinary way.—X. 

Richardia africana unhealthy.—I 

was interested in the note at page 703, 
from Mr. Mayne. I remember his 
note some two years ago, wherein he 
stated the bad condition his plants 
were in. I then ventured an opinion 
as to the cause—namely, that the 
disease was due to high feeding, etc.— 
and I am still of the same opinion. I 
have known several growers suffer in 
the same way. A neighbour (growing 
for market) told me a sad tale of the 
mine kind. He restored his plants to 
health by placing the tubers in full sun 
for weeks. Some years ago I had a 
similar experience with some Hippeae- 
trum bulbs. This was brought about 
by overfeeding these plants to produce 
a large number of spikes. I am con¬ 
vinced a large amount of the so-called 
bulb disease arises from overfeeding. 
The soil gets overcharged with manure, which 
throws the plant out of health, this in turn 
causing a basal rot or decaying covering to 
the tubers, and a yellowung of the leaves. 
Overfeeding of animals or human beings is 
followed by similar results. Observing cul¬ 
tivators know that this high feeding of plants 
is injurious.— Dorset. 

Scilla campanulata alba, forcing (page 
516).— For several years I have tried to force 
this plant. The bulbs w'ere potted, treated, 
and forced exactly like white Roman and 
other Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbs, but 
tne result has always been a total failure. 
The foliage and stem get too much drawn, 
and the flowers, when there are any, are not 
produced before those in open ground. My 
opinion is that this plant has not the least 
value for forcing. — D. Gittheneuf, Paris. 

M The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.’*— Neio Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
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VEGETABLES. 


POTATO NOTES. 

Overcrowding. — Some of our Surrey 
Potato-growers get 15 tons to the acre, but 
it is safe to assume that they would never 
obtain this weight if they followed the cul¬ 
tural system practised by amateur gardeners 
generally. Even professional growers are 
apt to use more sets than are necessary. It 
must be remembered that Potatoes in the 
more or lees confined precincts of a garden 
are growing under different conditions from 
those that prevail in the open fields, where 
our main supplies are produced. In gardens 
where good culture is practised, more or loss 
heavy coats of dung are given for the Potato- 
crop. The rows are usually about 20 inches 
apart, and the consequence is that by the time 
the plants come to full Rizc they are so 
crowded that they cannot extend laterally, 
the lower portion of the haulm being, to a 
great, extent, deprived of light and air. 

Potato disease.— There is no way of keep¬ 
ing off disease, but there is a way of pre¬ 
serving the crop against its ravages. It has 
been abundantly proved that a timely applica¬ 
tion of the Bordeaux mixture will guarantee 
the grower against loss. Experiments at 
W.ve College prove that dressing the haulm 
with the mixture has made a difference of 
three tons to the acre. If we put the value 
at £2 10s. per ton, it will be seen that it 
makes just the difference between profit and 
loss. There can bo no doubt as to the effi¬ 
cacy of the Bordeaux mixture. The contrast 
between breadths that have been dressed and 
those that have had nothing done to them is 
very striking, the dressed plants being fresh 
and green all through the autumn, the others 
showing scarcely a vestige of green. Cutting 
off the haulm has proved to be a preventive, 
but it must be done at the right time. Some 
say it does no good—that is because it is done 
too late. Where the conditions are favour¬ 
able, the fungus works its will with rapid 
and deadly effect. The germ deposited on 
the leaf quickly works its way into the stem, 
and soon runs down into the tubers, many 
of which become affected, while the grower is 
looking on. Then, perhaps, he decides to 
cut the haulm away, and later on, when, on 
lifting the crop, he* finds a large proportion 
of the tubers diseased, he comes to the con¬ 
clusion that cutting away the haulm is of no 
use. I have grown Potatoes for upwards of 
thirty years, and can say that I have never 
lost a crop through disease, and I have lifted 
a clean crop, when in the district 50 per cent, 
of the tubers were useless. It stande to 
reason that if the connecting-link between the 
haulm and tuber is cut off, the tuber is 
assured against the entry of the germ. 

Storing the tubers. -I have heard it said 
that Potatoes keep just as well, or even 
better, if they are clamped in a damp con¬ 
dition, but l am a firm believer in storing 
them as dry as it is possible to have them. I 
may be mistaken, but I have an idea that some 
of the flavour goes when they are stored in a 
wet state. It is true that tubers which have 
escaped the digger, and which have remained 
in the ground all the winter cook remarkably 
well, and, unless they get hard-frozen, are 
as sound and good in every respect as those 
that have been put away carefully in the 
autumn, and that may be the reason why 
some think that Potatoes keep better in a 
damp condition. We have, however, to 
reckon with fermentation, which is bound to 
take place more or less when roots, tubers, 
or seeds remain in quantity for any length of 
time in a damp state. I do not know whether 
partly diseased tubers, that, may escape the 
eye at lifting-time are likely to contaminate 
sound ones when stored together, but the 
danger is certainly minimised by putting them 
away quite dry and covering thickly enough 
to keep out heavy rainfall. 

J. CoRNHILL. 


Runner Beans: Long versus short.— 

Opinions differ as to these from a flavour 
point of view. Some contend the mammoth 
kinds do not possess the flavour the old Scar- 
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let, Painted Lady, and others of this class did. 
Be this as it may, it is clear the long-podded 
kinds produce more food material. I am 
doubtful if any one could distinguish the one 
from the other, if each kind were gathered 
nice and young, and cooked in the same way. 
Another point some raise against the long- 
podded varieties is that they are not so freely 
produced. On this point I differ. I have 
a select stock of Ilackwood Success, and last 
year I was astonished to see the enormous 
quantity of trusses. On many there were 
from nine to twelve Beans, some of them a 
foot long. What impressed me also was the 
large percentage of strong, smooth, narrow 
pods, and I am more convinced it pays to 
select and breed from the best stocks only. 
There is another side. From a seed point of 
view, the long pods do not produce any more 
seed in a pod than the short ones. Recently, 
when at Haekwood, Mr. Bowerman, when 
looking at a grand selection, agreed with this, 
and when getting out a lot recently I found 
the same thing. Thus it can be readily seen 
it does not pay to grow them for this purpose 
unless a higher price can he obtained for the 
seed.— West Surrey. 


EARLY FORCED ASPARAGUS. 
Asparagus at De Laurie, grown in winter 
under glass, in soil heated by pipes, realises 
in the Paris market when in season—i.e., 
from the middle of November to the end of 
February—from 12s. to 16 s. the bundle, 
weighing a little over 8 lb., in the first of the 
season, and 16s. to 24s. later on ; the choicest 
bundles, containing not more than twenty to 
thirty heads, are sold at the rate of 1 franc 
to 2 francs the head. 

The forcing is carried on in the Valley of 
Durance, at the foot of Mount Luberon, and 
the town of Lauris. In winter, when snow 
covers the soil and the forcing-frames, and 
the puddles between the frames are frozen 
bard, it never prevents the Asparagus from 
producing its immaculate heads, protected 
as it is by the frames and pipes. Conse¬ 
quently, from November 15th to November 
20th until the end of February, there is not 
any cessation of production, though there 
might be a slight falling-off during an un¬ 
usually severe winter, like that of December, 
1908, when the temperature fell 13 degs. 
below zero. Apart from such an extreme, a 
good Asparagus bed, carefully formed, and 
regularly heated, may yield at a rate of 11 lb. 
or 13 lb. daily per 100 linear yards. Taking into 
account that from the commencement to the 
end of the forcing season there is a decrease 
in production, the yield in the space men¬ 
tioned may amount to from 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. 
for forty days. Supposing, therefore, all the 
forcing establishments in full production— 
which, to be sure, is not always the ease—a 
winter yield of from 100 tons to 120 tons might 
be expected. 

Composed of a kind of river sand thrown 
up by tne Durance in times of overflow, which 
the Asparagus-grower is careful to collect, 
the soil used on the forcing-beds is, of course, 
very light and easy to manipulate, and it is 
by the aid of his two hands, working to a 
depth of some 2£ inches to 3* inches, that the 
operator sets free the precious shoots, of 
which the points just peep out from the soil. 
Having ascertained the direction of a shoot, 
he inserts his knife and carefully detaches 
the shoot. In times of great cold, the shoots, 
when gathered, are forthwith enveloped in 
sacking or other coarse material, and so are 
packed in the baskets. The operator, having 
smoothed back the soil which was disturbed, 
at once lets down the frame, to prevent any 
loss of heat. La Vie a la Cow pagin'. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato cracking.— The enclosed Potato I send 
you for in#*pertion. The name of it is The Garton. 
It is of splendid quality, but the preat drawback to 
its culture is the splitting of the tubers, which I 
cannot make out. Year after year it is the same. 
I think I will stop growing it owing to this fault — 
J. T. 

[The splitting of Potatoes in the way the 
sample tuber of the Garton sent shows, is far 
from being uncommon, as in wet seasons we 
have met with many such. But generally it 


may be attributed to a sudden accession of 
moisture, following, perhaps, on a brief dry 
time, which floods the entire plant, and 
through it the newly-forming tubers, with 
w ater. We see a similar condition of things 
in some other products. Tomatoes, Grapes, 
Plums, Cherries—even Carrots and Turnips— 
will burst under internal pressure in the same 
wav. Still, it is obvious that where splitting 
is very common, as is seen in your case with 
the variety named, not only is it annoying, 
but it is very unprofitable. We should advise 
changing the stock, trying Factor, for in¬ 
stance, and if the district be a damp one, 
planting wider apart, and shallow’ moulding- 
up more freely, so that the soil just where 
the tubers nre shall absorb less moisture. 
We would like you, however, with the Garton, 
to try planting rather shallow’, large, half- 
pound sets, 3 feet apart each way, and as they 
grow, well moulding them up with a fork, 
and, when the tops are long enough, to spread 
out over the mound, to place a good spit of 
soil right into the centre of each plant, to 
prevent rain from running into the centre, 
where the stems break up. That may prove a 
preventive. You may also find a liberal use 
of lime on the ground, well forked in before 
planting, to be helpful in keeping the tubers 
from bursting. Probably a scientist would 
look for the cause of the splitting in some 
fungoid attack, but fungus has nothing to do 
with it. All gardeners are familiar with 
cracking of products when abnormal condi¬ 
tions prevail. We should like to learn from 
you next autumn whether, if, by adopting any 
of these suggestions, you have succeeded in 
overcoming the trouble. Have you noticed 
whether it is worse in wet seasons than in dry 
ones, or does it present itself in all seasons, 
no matter what they are?] 

Potato The Factor.— The question as to 
whether the variety of Potato grown by Mr. 
E. II. Jenkins, and recently illustrated in 
Gardening Illustrated, is the true Factor 
or not may easily be determined if Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co. will send a few tubers to 
Hampton Hill, as I am sure Mr. Jenkins will 
be but too pleased to grow’ the two stocks— 
his own and Messrs. Dobbie’s—side by side. 
When I saw the illustration I regarded the 
tubers depicted as having very deep eyes, a 
feature I have never found in the true Factor. 
But it is possible the stock in Mr. Jenkins’ 
hands has either deteriorated (and that seems 
most unlikely) or is incorrectly named. I 
have always found Factor to be the heaviest 
and very best of all the Up-to-Date type of 
late Potatoes. It is superior to that well- 
known variety in having more solid and 
better-flavoured, as well as deeper-coloured 
flesh. I think, as a productive variety, it will 
bear comparison w ith any other in cultivation. 
From a root grown singly in an area of 
9 square feet, I once lifted no less than 17 lb. 
—really a prodigious crop.—A. 

Tomatoesr outtings v. seedlings.— 
There are still to be met with those who 
cherish the belief that if only a stock of 
Tomato cuttings be kept in the greenhouse, 
these, if potted on early in the new year, 
will give much better results than plants 
raised from seed in the ordinary way. 
But do facts prove this? In other words, 
has the one who, say at the end of January, 
has a number of plants an advantage over 
the one who makes his first start at that 
time? I submit not. For several years I 
struck cuttings in September and potted 
them off; some of them damped off before 
the new year, and I found that the remain¬ 
der, although they commenced to fruit 
be Fore seed-raised plants, did not yield 
anything like the quantity of fruit the latter 
did. Why? Simply because they did not 
possess the vitality of those from the seed 
pan. It is much better, in my opinion, 
to sow’ seed—at the end of January or 
beginning of February in a brisk heat, 
potting the plants off in new fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould—I say new’ advisedly, as 
there is no advantage in using old soil or 
soil in which little fibre is seen, but turf 
which needs pulling to pieces answers ad¬ 
mirably, as the threadlike roots of Tomatoes 
are not long before they work their way 
into it.— Townsman. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Among wall and fence 
plants, the different varieties of Pyrus 
japonica are useful for low walls, and Choisya 
ternata forms good bushes in warm positions. 

I have seen it do well trained to uprights of 
balconies. Berberis stenophylla, Escallonia 
macrantha, Buddleia variabilis, Ceanothus 
azureus, Corchorus japonica, and Pyracantba 
are all good for walls up to 12 feet. For 
buildings where there is room, the Wistarias, 
blue and white, are very effective, and I have 
had these trained over old trees very effec¬ 
tively. The Honeysuckles of several kinds 
are very sweet-scented. The Dutch variety 
everybody plants, and Lonicera grata and 
flexuosa are good. All kinds of planting may 
be done in open weather. Among what may 
be called pictorial trees are the Silver Birch, 
Purple Beech, Purple Sycamore, Scarlet Oak, 
and Golden Poplar. The Silver Poplar also 
may be planted where white or grey tints are 
wanted. If there is a breezy hillside to plant, 
a group of Austrian Pines will be satisfac¬ 
tory, and the Larch is a handsome tree where 
it thrives. Cuttings of Hollyhocks will strike 
now in a little warmth, and seeds may be 
sown in gentle heat. Plants raised -now, 
grown on under glass, and planted out in 
May, will flower towards the end of the sum¬ 
mer. Single varieties are vigorous and 
hardy. Top-dress with good compost plants 
on rockery. Tender plants which suffer from 
damp can be protected by fixing a square of 
glass over them, with the air circulating be¬ 
neath. The glass can be fixed in stumps 
driven into the ground, with notches cut in 
them to receive the glass. Turn over and 
re-arrange gravel walks. 

Fruit garden.— Push forward the pruning, 
especially of wall-trees. The buds of Peaches 
will be swelling now, so that there will be no 
difficulty in finding a wood-bud to cut back 
to. One of the faults of the novice in fruit 
culture is in crowding too much wood into 
Peach-trees, and there is really no excuse for 
this, as the trees flower so freely on the young 
wood. There is no difficulty in getting a good 
crop if the trees are clean and healthy. Keep 
the growth thin, and train the young wood 
in the right direction, and leave room in the 
shreds or ties for the branches to grow. If 
outdoor Vines are not yet pruned, get them 
pruned, cleaned, and trained at once. In 
some seasons, when the weather is fluctuat¬ 
ing, open-air Grapes are spoiled by mildew. 
This may arise from dryness at the root or 
from deep rooting in heavy, undrained land. 
This matter of drainage may be seen to now. 
Work in some old lime or plaster among the 
roots. Those who want good late Apples 
should plant some of the following : Alfriston, 
Annie Elizabeth, Bramley’s Seedling, Wel¬ 
lington, Warner’s King, Loddington Seed¬ 
ling, Prince Albert, Blenheim Orange, and 
Newton Wonder. Early Rivers, an improved 
Lord Suffield, Early Victoria, and Stirling 
Castle are good early cooking Apples. We 
want plenty of good Apples for cooking, and 
several of those named above are good for 
dessert. In pruning Gooseberries, if good 
crops of fruit are wanted, leave in young wood 
where it can be done without overcrowding. 

Vegetable garden.— Most people will now 
be studying seed-lists. It is best, where the 
requirements are known, to order in the 
year’s supply; at the same time, there is 
generally some economy in it if the selector 
has a frugal mind. We do not want a lot of 
seed* left at the end of the season, but if this 
should happen, do not throw them away, as 
the seeds should grow well at the end of the 
second year, and some will grow even if much 
older, though, as a rule, I prefer new seeds. 
Last season was a bad one for ripening Peas 
and some other things, and seedsmen are ad¬ 
vising rather thicker sowing than usual. 
What we have to do now is to prepare the 
seed-bed by trenching, ridging, and digging, 
to get a friable surface, as this has much to 
do with germination and early growth. I am 
assuming a plan of the season’s cropping has 
been made, and the land can be fitted for the 
crop, especially aa regards manuring. More 
attention is given to the use of artificial 
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manure, and lime is a manure for an old gar¬ 
den full of humus, or the remains of old 
manure used in the past. Basic slag is a 
cheap manure, which has been effective on 
sour soils. A good deal of useful material 
can be m ide o it of the garden rubbish. 

Conservatory. —Acacias are now coming 
into bloom, and will create a special feature, 
as there is a good deal of variety among them. 
Eriosteraons and Correas form a nice change 
at this season. The only objection to them 
is, they are not of much use for cutting, and, 
unfortunately, the same may be said of most 
of the hard-w T ooded plants, though they are 
interesting and beautiful when in flower. 
Luculias can be pruned back when the flowers 
fade. This makes a beautiful wall plant, 
though it is not an easy plant to propagate 
from cuttings, but it can be increased from 
layers. There are still Chrysanthemums in 
bloom where late varieties are grown and kept 
back in a cool house. The propagation of 
these is going on now. Every good, strong 
cutting which comes up as a sucker direct 
from tne soil should be taken. Stem-cuttings 
are not of much use. Raising seedlings is 
interesting work. Seedlings raised now in 
gentle heat, and potted off when large enough, 
and grown on in cool-house when established 
till April, and then placed outside, will make 
useful flowering stuff in the winter. I have 
grown them with one large bloom at the top, 
and found them very useful for grouping, as 
they retain their foliage better than plants 
from cuttings. The seeds, of course, should 
be obtained from a good source. Chrysan¬ 
themums are among the easiest plants to raise 
from seeds, and the plants have some deco¬ 
rative value the first season. Bulbs are in¬ 
dispensable now. Retarded Lilies come into 
flower much quicker than freshly-imported 
bulbs, but they are more expensive. Re¬ 
tarded Spiraeas and Ghent Azaleas soon start 
into growth when placed in warmth. Lilacs 
may be brought on in the dark, warm cham¬ 
ber etherised, but the flowers do not last quite 
so long as when forced under more natural 
conditions. The days are getting longer, and 
we hope to have more sunshine, and then the 
water-pot will be required oftener. Camel¬ 
lias and other plant* in the border will re¬ 
quire more water. 

8tOVe.— Take advantage of bad weather to 
thoroughly clean both house and plants, so as 
to start clean with the lengthening days. 
Mealy-bug is the worst pest, as it increases 
so fast if permitted to remain undisturbed. 
Repotting may wait a bit longer, as it will 
be desirable to raise the temperature when 
repotting is being done. The Allamandas 
and other summer-flowering plants may have 
what pruning is required, and repotting may 
be done shortly. We generally go through 
the house at this season, and repot those 
things which require it, but, of course, there 
will be young plants to shift on from time to 
time all through the season. After repotting, 
the watering should be in very careful hands, 
or much damage may be done. Dracaenas 
which have become leggy may be cut down, 
the stem cut into single joints, and inserted 
in a brisk bottom-heat as cuttings. Every 
joint will make two plants if there are two 
buds, or, in other words, every bud will make 
a plant. The top may be rooted by removing 
a ring of bark and surrounding the wound 
with damp Moss till roots form. Cuttings of 
Crotons kept close will root now in a brisk 
bottom-heat. All kinds of forcing may be done 
in this house. Where the number of w arm- 
houses is limited, a good deal may be done in 
one house if well looked after. Frequent 
rearrangement is always beneficial. Night 
temperature, from 60 xlegs. to 65 degs. 

8weet Peas under glass.— There is always 
a demand for Sweet Peas early in the season, 
and those who can spare a house with a 
night temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. may 
sow the seeds now, either singly in small 
pots or in larger pots for transplanting. As 
soon as the plants are large enough plant 
out in clumps 18 inches or so apart. We 
planted one house early last season, and 
found the flowers very useful for cutting. 
Only a limited number of varieties is re¬ 
quired for this work. A good mauve, two 
shades of pink, one good white, and a scarlet 


are pretty well all the colours that we shall 
grow under glass this season. Our seeds are 
sown in heat, as it is important to get 
things early. A few seeds will also be started 
under glass for early cutting outside, and 
when these come into bloom the plants inside 
will be pulled up and the house planted with 
Tomatoes. 

Early Melons.— A warm, rather low span- 
roofed structure, running north and south, 
is best for early Melons. There must, of 
course, be a comfortable bottom heat of not 
less than 70 degs., and the soil should be 
chiefly loam, rather heavy in texture. This 
should contain the old turf-fibre, and have 
some bone-meal, soot, and old plaster mixed 
with it. Melons like a firm root run, and 
the night temperature should not be less than 
65 degs. There should be no shading. 

Strawberries.— To keep up a constant 
succession a fresh lot of plants should be in¬ 
troduced to the starting-pit every fortnight 
or oftener if the demand is large. As the 
plants come into blossom move to a light 
house with a night temperature of 55 degs. 
to 60 degs., and go over the plants every day 
with the rabbit’s-tail or a brush till a crop 
is set, and when the fruits are swelling cut 
away all late blossoms and all small fruits, 
and help with weak liquid-manure. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COXZHO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January Slst. —Sowed Sweet Peas in pots 
for planting out. Trenched a plot of land 
for Asparagus and Seakale. Took more 
Rhubarb-roots for forcing into Mushroom- 
house. Cut remainder of Grapes from late 
vinery, and placed in bottles in Grape-room. 
Pruned and cleaned Vines, washed glass and 
paint, and top-dressed inside borders. 
Vaporised Pelargonium and Cineraria-houses. 
Stopped Cucumbers which had grown half¬ 
way up the roof. 

February 1st.— Sowed early Peas on south 
border ; planted a frame on hot-bed with Pota¬ 
toes, which had been started in boxes. Filled 
another frame with Asparagus-roots. Trained 
Peaches and Nectarines on south wall. The 
trees had previously been washed with a solu¬ 
tion of Gishurst compound. The shrubberies 
are being forked over to make them neat. 
Worn turf has been repaired on tennis- 
lawns. 

February 2nd. —Pruned and trained Roses 
and other climbers on wails. We generally 
get a few early blossoms from the Roses on 
walls. Wistarias on buildings have been 
pruned and trained. The pruning consists 
in shortening back the young shoots which 
cannot be laid in. Moved more shrubs, 
Spiraeas, etc., to forcing-house. Sowed more 
Tomatoes. Potted off early Tomatoes into 
single pots. 

February 3rd .—Sowed Petunias, Verbenas, 
and Begonias in warm-house. Moved Roses 
coming into bloom to conservatory to form 
a group. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias and 
various Pelargonium* in heat. The bedding 
Geraniums are rooted in boxes on boards 
over the hot-water-pipes. Started a lot of 
Vine-eyes in sods of turf in boxes over hot¬ 
bed. Sowed early Long-pod Beans in warm 
border. Earthed up early Cabbages. 

February 4th.— Pruned and trained Morello 
Cherries on north wall. Planted more Cab¬ 
bages and Lettuces from seed-bed, tied up 
Lettuces coming on in warm frames. Sowed 
more Lettuces in frames, and also Horn 
Carrots and Radishes. The last are grown as 
a catch crop among early Potatoes and other 
frame crops at this season, as they can soon 
be cleared off 

February 5th.— Greens have been plentiful 
as up to the present there has been no frost 
to injure anything. The early Broccolis that 
were lifted with balls and planted in trenches 
are now turning in well. Trenched and pre 
pared a portion of land for Onions. Cut 
the heads of several Apple-trees that we in¬ 
tend regrafting by and bye. Dusted a little 
more soot ana lime over Gooseberries and 
Currants. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in- 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. ,4 s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leai'es and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same corrcsponden t. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent . 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


assuming that this is the weed to which you refer. 
If so, the only way is to thoroughly trench the 
whr- -- I • ■ 


6 ', 


Beatrovintr Bialinn xv a I £ re J9 ntiv ? °* thc p,ant bIoorr >i'>K the following year. 

“ r _°Y£ n £.,-Bisnop-weed (Rector).-We are | Potting should take place as soon ns the flowering is 

past, giving a compost of three parte rich loam and 
one part well decomposed cow-manure, leaf-mould, 
and coarse sand. The plants should be given a light 
place in a warm greenhouse, and kept steadily grow¬ 
ing, but until February very little water will be re- 
quired. As the days grow longer more root moisture 
will be required, and from June till they throw up 
their flower-sterna a cool pit facing south will answer 
well for them. 


ground, and when doing so to take care” that you 
•ick out every bit of it you can find and burn it. 
>o not on any account bury it. 

*k? se S- P° P* an t between Pear-trees (Corn¬ 
wall).—Eight excellent Rases for this purpose would 
be: Mme. Isaac Periere, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. Paul, 
Conrad F. Meyer, La France de ’89, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Zepheriu Drouhin, and Vicountess Folke¬ 
stone. 

Free-flowering Roses (J. W. Lovett ).-From 
your list, which contain* so many very excellent 
Roses, we should select the following as being free- 
flowering varietiesMme. Haste, Marie Van Houtte, 
General MeArthur, Mme. Pernet-Ducher, La Tosca, 
Betty, Earl of Warwick, Edu Meyer, Prince de Bul- 
gane. Lady Battersea, Joseph Hill, and Gustav 
Grunerwald. 

/ pompon Chrysanthemum Veuve Clicquot 

(A. Sanders).—This is the best of all early-flowering 
Pompons, the flowers are of splendid proportions, of 
beautiful form, and neatly disposed on stout, erect 
stalks. The plant is one of the easiest culture, and 
bears freely beautiful blossoms of a brick-red and 
yellow colour. Any Chrysanthemum specialist would, 
no doubt, be able to supply or, if he did not grow It, 
procure this variety for you. An old variety named 
Progne is sweet-scented. 

Bed lor bulbs (S. T.).-We are not at all sure 
that we understand your requirements, or whether 
you desire the bed when planted to be a permanent 
one. As you could not now plant some of the more 
important things, as Daffodils, it would be better for 
you to repeat your question, and give fuller parti¬ 
culars. You might conceivably get a good display 
Pbintrng Lilies. Daffodils, bulbous Irises, Gladioli. 
Chionodoxas, Fritillarias, Anemones, Snowdrops, and 
Crocuses, but the time for such work is in autumn, if 
you wish for any sort of success. 

A neglected lawn (IF., Surrey).—No; the dress- 
in*? of manure you mention will not clear the soil of 
Daisies and Moss. You might try the sulphate of 
iron, but though this may do away with the present 
growth of Moss, remember that Moss is always a 
sign that a lawn wants draining, and that if it re¬ 
mains undrained the Moss will reappear. We think 
your best plan will be to have it dug up, well 
JP a B ur e<l, and relaid with clean turf. If this cannot 
be had, then after it has been dealt with as above 
suggested, sow it down in April after you have made 
the soil firm and levelled it properly. 

°5 lawn (Jersey).—On no account use 
weed-kiHer. You can only hope to eventually clear 
the Daisies out by continually digging them up with 
a stout handfork or some such implement. This may 
be done at once. If your lawn is full of Daisies, the 
best plan would be to have it dug, clearing out the 
Daisy-roots as the work proceeds. Then relay with 
fresh turf, seeing to it that all bad weeds are pulled 
out before you lay it down. If you do not care to 
go to the expense of turf, you could, next March, 
take the work in hand, sowing down the lawn in 
April with good Grass-seed, not that from a havloft, 
which, as a rule, is very full of weeds, and often 
causes a lot of trouble afterwards. 

Violets diseased (Rev. Canon Dutton ).—The 
plants are badly attacked by the well-known Violet- 
funguB (Puccinia violte), which at times causes great 
havoc among the plants in frames and in the open 
garden. It is the weakening effects of the disease, 
too, that cause the present discoloration of the 
blossoms, and which, to some extent at least, may 
be remedied as the longer days appear and growth 
begins afresh. All you can do at the present time 
Is to keep the plants as dry as possible overhead, 
pulling the lights off on all favourable occasions, 
and, In addition, making the soil very firm about the 
plants. Too frequently this is much Ignored, and the 


moisture, remaining in sponge-like effect in the soil, 
materially accelerates the spread of the disease. 
Another season when framing the plants, employ 
0 inches of coal-ashes without soil to stand the plants 
on, using a rather poor soil between the plants and 
making this quite firm. Y’ou should also cleanse the 
frame by painting or washing all its parts. You 
should now collect all the diseased leaves and stems 
and burn them. 

Pruning Brier and other Roses the first 

season (IF. £.).—It is too early to think about prun¬ 
ing yet, but at the commencement of March the 
Austrian Briers should be merely tipped—that Is to 
say, just the extreme ends of shoots removed. It 
will be advisable next June, after flowering, to cut 
back to within a foot of the ground, one, or perhaps 
two, growths, which will encourage new shoots from 
the base. Scotch Roses will need no pruning at all 
for three or four years. China Roses we should cut 
back to about a foot from the ground the first 
season, and the same with French or Gallica Roses, 
afterwards a very moderate pruning will suffice. 

Roya bella (R .).—This Hoya requires more heat 
to grow it well than that generally afforded by an 
ordinary greenhouse, as it is really a stove-plant and 
thrives best where there is plenty of heat, moisture, 
and shade. This variety succeeds very well in a I 
wire basket, first lining the basket with common 
Mass, to prevent the soil falling through between the 
wires. Plant in a compost of rough, fibrous peat, 
two parts to one of loam and leaf-soil, with a sprink¬ 
ling of silver sand .added, according to the nature of 
the loatn. If not convenient to place it in a basket, 
a pot will do as well, but not a large one—one into 
which the roots will go without cramping them too 
much is large enough. Abundance of water is needed 
while growth is being made; at other times but little 
is required. 

Treatment of Vallota (L. W. G.).-The secret of 
petting this beautiful plant to bloom freely and well 
is to induce a strong growth during the early part 
of the season, and to ripen it off well in August, 
and then it seldom fails. A mistake is sometimes 
made in drying off the* bulbs in winter, a practice 
productive of much harm and an almost certain 


Growing Wallflowers (P. Q. R.).- The assump¬ 
tion that lime-rubble is necessary to the Wallflower 
is, no doubt, derivable from the well-known fact that , ppnil 
the wild form is commonly found growing on old 1 
walls, rooting in the mortar between the stone or 
brickwork. But the garden Wallflower needs more 
generous treatment, and does far better in fairly 
good ordinary garden soil. Still, it is unwise to 
plant it in soil that is too highly enriched with 
manure, as, if so, the shoots and leaves become 
grass and sappy, and are apt to be killed by severe 
frosts in the winter. If soil seems too strong or rich 
or damp, give it, a few* weeks before putting out the 
plants, a heavy dressing of lime (fresh kiln) and dig 
it in. Still, a soil that is moderately dry suits better 
than a damp one. Sow seed in shallow drills, 

10 inches apart, in the open ground, early in May, 
doing it thinly. Plants should be ready to put out 
at the end of June. When lifted, shorten anv down¬ 
ward or tap roots made, and also pinch out th*e points 
of the main or centre shoots, then good, stout, bushy 
plant* should result, to bloom finely the following 
spring. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Magnolia Yulan (An Amateur ).-Even fn the 
south the flowers of this Magnolia are destroyed by 
frost in the spring, and we very much doubt whether, 
unless vou can give it a wall in a warm position, 
you will find it a success in Yorkshire. If, however, 
you mean to try it, we should advise you to pro¬ 
cure a plant in a pot, as the Magnolias are all very 
impatient of transplanting. Prepare a site for it, 
and plant just as growth is starting in the spring. 

It would be advisable to shelter with mats from 
drying^ winds and hot sun, syringing the wood to pre- 
iants art 


place of stakes. The trellis should be 6 feet high. 
Before planting make a trench 2 feet to 3 feet wide, 
throw* out the top soil, fork some good manure into 
the bottom, then replace the top soil, and plant 
firmly. A warm, sunny position is best to enable the 
wood and fruit to ripen well. In hot weather a 
mulch of long manure may be placed about and over 
the roots. The old fruiting wood should be cut out 
each year to allow room for the new grow the. Those 
should be in the winter shortened back to the length 
of the stakes. 

fc>r Apples and Pears (Amateur, 

Htnckley).—As you use the term “ laverings ” in your 
query, we take it you mean the Paradise-stock in the 
former and that of the Quince in the second instance 
both being propagated by layering. If the layers are 
well rooted and vigorous at the time tliev are ready 
for severance from the parent plants, they will be in 
fit condition for budding the second vear after being 
planted in nursery rows. Budding mav be performed 
during the months of August and September. At this 
period the bark usually lifts easily after the neces¬ 
sary incisions have been made for the insertion of 
the buds. To ascertain when they are actually ready 
trial should be made beforehand" with one or two of 
the (stocks, when, if you find the bark to lift or rise 
easily, you may proceed to bud the whole of them 
Your footnote is already partly answered above. The 
stocks would be two years old, dating from the time 
they were severed from the parent plant, and on a 
sml of ordinary fertility would by that time attain a 
circumference of about 2 inches. The richer the soil 
the more robust or vigorous would the stock become 
during the course of two seasons. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Edith Bocquet .—It is quite impossible to suggest 
any cause for the discoloured Camellia blooms with¬ 
out some further information as to where the plants 
are growing. Are they in a cold-house? If go, it is 
just possible that, if the weather has been severe, 
they may have been injured by frost, or, again, damp 

is a very likely cause.- p. Knowles.- Write to the 

secretary R. H. S., Royal Horticultural Hall, West¬ 
minster, London, S.W.-.4« A mateur.-Dust the 

p ' an kj . ' Vltb - 1>. Mason.—You cannot use a 

weed-killer to destroy woods in Grass paths. The 
only tiling is to have the mowing-machine run over 
them, say every ten days or so. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— A bby.-Helxlne Solieroli.—- 

Emily H. Stephens .—Bilbergia nutans.- D. F. S.— 

Pteris serrulata cristata. 

Names of fruits.-.4 bby.- Apple: Judging from 
the single sperimrn you send us, may be a small 

Beauty of Kent,-\’o A’a me .-Pears : I, Glou Mor- 

2, Josephine de Mn lines. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Rookr dr m Borde, Segre (Maine et-Loire), France. 
— List of Flowers and Fruits. 

Wills and Segar, Onslow Crescent, South Kensing¬ 
ton.— .Seed Catalogue for 1910. 

Geo. Cooling AND Sons, Bath.-.Seed List for 1910. 

YV Smith and Son, Exchange Seed Warehouse, 
Aberdeen. —Spring Seed List. 

_ J- Cross, Old Grammar School, Wisbech.— 
Seed List, List of Seed Potatoes, and List of Seeds 
and Requisites for French Gardening. 

Hogg and Robertson. Ltd.. 22. Mary-street, Dublin. 
—List of 1 egetable and Flower Seeds for 1910. 

M.M. ViLMoniN ET ClE, Paris. -General Catalogue. 

Joseph Bentlet, Ltd., Barrow-on-Humber, Hull.- 
List of Manures, Insecticides, and Garden Requisites. 
Diary and Blotter. 

Pergola.—I have lately made for Roses a pergola 
of Larch poles with bark on; the pieces in between 
and on the roof are made of the split Larch, the 
bark on the outside, which leaves on the inside the 
sawn wood. What would be the best treatment to 
preserve this? I do not like tar or paint. Could I 
make a wash of a brown colour which would stand 
the rain?— Mab. 


i are growing freely. 


vent shrivelling until the pis 
FRUIT. 

The Wineberry (Rubus phcenlcolasius) (M. 
Baker ).—This is more ornamental than useful. It is 
a strong-growing and very spiny Bramble, and gives 
a good effect if planted and trained to a wall or 
against and over an arch. It is even handsome if 
grown as a bush, the stems being tied up to stakes. 
The fruits are produced abundantly in clusters, are 
red in colour, rather acid, and small. They are nice 
for a preserve or making fruit flavours. The old 
wood should be cut away to make room for the new 
growths. 

Scions for budding Apples and Pears (Ama¬ 
teur, Hinckley ).—The best ripened of the current 
season’s shoots supply the most suitable buds for 
budding. These may be selected from any portion of 
such shoots from the base to about half way up or 
two-thirds of their length. Do not use buds from 
near the tips of the shoots, as these are, as a rule, 
too immature. You must not cut the scions until 
the stocks are in lit condition to be budded, and 
then, unless you are an expert budder, it would not 
be w’ise to take off many at one time. To keep the 
scions perfectly fresh and so that the buds may be 
easily cut out from them, the ends should be In¬ 
serted in a pail or water-can partly filled with water. 

The Loganberry (M. Baker ).—The plants should 
be at least 6 feet apart, as later they grow very 
strongly, the long, strong summer growths being tied 
up to stout stakes standing 8 feet out of the ground, 
and fixed on each side and in the centre of each 

J ilant, or the plants may be set out against a warm 
ence or against a trellis stretched along the row In 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

RO8E8. 

REPLANTING AND RENOVATING OLD- 
ESTABLISHED ROSES. 

I would never advocate transplanting an 
old-established Rose when it is evidently 
doing well, but where old favourites are fail¬ 
ing, such should be given either fresh 
quarters or be lifted and replanted after the 
soil has been sweetened by the addition of 
some new material. Much may be done to 
invigorate a worn-out plant by severe prun¬ 
ing, but it does not have any lasting effect 
unless the roots are assisted by a thorough 
Bweetening of the soil. In many gardens it 
is considered the correct thing to lift and re¬ 
plant various fruit-trees, especially those on 
walls, but the Roses have to take their 
chance. I do not say we can produce healthy 
growth in worn-out specimens. In their case 
the better way is to burn them, but there 
are scores of Roses that would he benefited 
by some new soil or a deepening of the exist¬ 
ing soil to give them a new lease of life. 

My earliest, recollections of Roses were ob¬ 
tained in an old garden under the charge of 
my father. This garden the late Dean Hole 
and the Rev. H. D’Ombrain frequently visited, 
and from it came some of the grandest blooms 
that were produced at the shows in those 
days. I am alluding now to the first exhibi¬ 
tions held at St. James’s Hall, the Crystal 
Palace, and other places. The Roses were 
culled from grand old trees of such as Sou¬ 
venir d’Un Ami, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
etc., and these trees were periodically trans¬ 
planted, followed by a severe pruning the 
following spring. Let the trees be dug 
around carefully, bo that roots are not in¬ 
jured, then take them to a pond or tank, and 
well wash the roots. This will reveal many 
suckers, some in almost the embryo state. 
Cut these off with a sharp knife, then heel 
in the tree or trees until the soil has been 
dealt with. If the trees are in isolated posi¬ 
tions, the holes should have the soil thrown 
out to a depth of 2 feet to 3 feet, removing it 
to a convenient spot where it can be mixed 
with some good soil taken from the kitchen 
garden or from the loam-stack. My ideal 
soil would be that which had been stacked for 
potting about twelve months. Years ago we 
used to stack the top spit from a meadow 
with alternate layers of cow-manure or night- 
soil. Such compost., when chopped down, 
made grand material for pot Roses, and it 
would oe just, the material to add vigour to 
the transplanted Roses. Failing this, then 
any good soil mixed with that, thrown out 
would do, incorporating some basic slag with 
the lower 12 inches, and either bone-meal or 
bones with the remainder. Both of these 
materials are very slow acting, and thus 
serve as a good staying fertiliser, which the 
Roses will snow their appreciation of in yield- 
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ing splendid blossoms. I would advocate 
such careful preparation of the soil for all 
old trees replanted, be they standards or 
bushes, and climbers, too, may be greatly 
benefited, although we cannot replant them, 
and in their case we must needs dig around 
them, and, if carefully done, even beneath 
them, without disturbing the ball of earth 
immediately near the roots. I have seen 
old specimens of wall climbers quickly re¬ 
juvenated by a thorough overhauling at the 
root such as I have described. In carrying 
out the work always allow for the new soil 
settling down. Rose hedges may be reno¬ 
vated by digging out a trench each side and 
refilling with good material, and if the plants 
fail to show the benefit immediately they will 
do so eventually. A large grower in a private 
establishment once informed me that he made 
it a practice to replant a third of the Roses 
under his Charge each year, so that each third 
was replanted once in* three years. 

Wherever a lot of garden refuse has accu¬ 
mulated, this should be burnt, and the ashes 
saved for using with the compost when re¬ 
planting. Such ashes have a great fertilis¬ 
ing value, and should be jealously preserved. 

_ Roba. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

The open weather is already causing Rose- 
sap to become active, and that is favourable 
to early spring planting. A number of my 
friends have written fearing their Rose plants 
that were put. in during the autumn are 
dead. If sound when planted, we have not 
had enough frost to kill at the time of writ¬ 
ing (January 20th). But it occurs to me 
these doubts are caused by the presence of 
dead tips of shoots that were more or less 
bruised in packing or transit. Several 
growths fail in this way. At. all events, it is 
not serious, because in any case such wood 
would be removed during pruning, and a 
newly-planted Rose often dies almost to the 
base. This can be determined later on, and 
any blanks filled up with plants from pots, 
which would not be much more expensive 
than those from the open. Of course, if 
dead, I would advise planting from the open 
again at once. There can be no better time 
than this to cut off Brier and other stocks 
beyond any Rose-buds that were inserted last 
summer, as this can bo done to advantage 
some we^ks before the general work of 
pruning. I find some of the early-planted 
Roses are lifted slightly by frost. These 
should be trod round firmly. This also 
applies to cuttings of Roses and Briers put in 
during last autumn, and which are sure to 
lift a little with the first, frost, of any severity. 
Press these down before treading around 
them. As soon as the ground will allow, it is 
a great help to these if the hoe is put be¬ 
tween them to loosen the surface, and pre¬ 
vent the soil cracking away as it gets drier. 

In the case of Roses und~.r glass, look for 
scale upon the dormant wood. This is often 
present upon wall-Roses in a house of more 


or less mixed subjects, and now is the time to 
clean them, before young growth appears, 
when applications of sufficient strength could 
not be used. Mealy-bug is another pest that 
thrives in the greenhouse as well as in the 
stove. There are almost sure to be scale, 
thrip, and red-spider in a house that is fre¬ 
quently having varying subjects introduced, 
and these get upon the Roses. Much good is 
done by scrubbing the walls before nailing up 
eucli climbers ns Marechal Niel, etc., and it 
often pays to undo the growth of these to 
facilitate better cleansing, and allow of rear¬ 
ranging the wood left after pruning. All pot 
Roses, in whatever stage of growth, need 
overhauling now, such as looking after the 
drainage, finishing all pruning and repotting 
or mulching. Left longer than the present, 
the bulk of them does not bloom much earlier 
than on warm walls. Be very cautious as re¬ 
gards ventilation. P* U. 

EARTHING UP ROSES. 

I was much interested in the remarks of 
“ W.,” on page 44, and would have been more 
so had he given us some idea of his locality 
and position. Like “W.,” I do not believe 
in so much coddling as some writers advocate, 
and have several times seen Roses growing in 
open fields as far north as Aberdeen, without 
any protection. Nor do I practise covering 
them up here (Sussex). On the north-east 
coast, too, plants in the open nursery fields 
are, of course, more exposed than in the 
naturally sheltered garden. But we must 
not be too strict, as some few varieties are 
very tender, and need distinct treatment. 
“ W.” hits the nail on the head when he says 
it is not necessary if the preparation is right 
at first. This I take to mean properly 
drained, and due care given not to have very 
tender varieties in exposed places. We do 
not plant a Rose-garden in bleak positions, 
as a rule, and the ordinary garden surround¬ 
ings should be ample protection. In the 
case of my own plants—and I work tens of 
thousands*annually—they are in open fields, 
some facing south, north, and north-east. No 
protection is given, except, in the case of a 
very tender variety, or one quite new or 
scarce. In that case, of course, one takes a 
little more than ordinary care. According 
to my experience, the main thing is to get. 
well-matured wood, and this is certainly more 
general in open situations. Still, where it 
can be done, I would prefer to draw a little 
soil around the base of dwarfs, not, going to 
the extreme of “earthing up like Celery,” 
but more in the way of a small mole-heap. 
This helps to keep the base of the plant dry. 
and I think there can be no question that 
wet and frost combined are harmful. I can¬ 
not agree with “W.” in respect to the folly 
of growing Tea-scented Roses upon standards. 
T think he might qualify that by adding, 
“except very free and vigorous grotvers.” 
Many of our Teas and Hybrid Tens nre 
hardier than some among the Hybrid Per- 
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petuals, and no one can say such as Gruss an 
Teplitz, Mrs. B. R. Cant, Homfcre, Lady 
Waterlow, Caroline Teetout, and others are 
unsuited for standards, while a large num¬ 
ber of Rosa Wichuraiana hybrids are seldom 
seen in better form. P. U. 

SOME NEGLECTED CLIMBING ROSES. 
I AM constantly being asked for climbing 
Roses having good, substantial blossoms, 
“not rambler Roses.” Is the public becom¬ 
ing tired of the “rambler '' tribe? 

Perhaps it is that the owner of a small 
garden feels the need of the better class 
climbers more than those individuals who 
have plenty of space at their disposal. For 
effectiveness there are few Roses equal to the 
Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Rambler type, 
but when Roses with buds and blossoms of 
quality are desired, then, with some excep¬ 
tions, such as one or two of the Wichurai- 
anas, we must go to the Climbing Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, and Noisettes. There is no 
need for me to advance the claims of well- 
known Roses of this character, for surely 
everybody is acquainted with Gloire de 
Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, Reve d’Or, etc. I de¬ 
sire to direct attention to some that may be 
termed “neglected Roses,” or perhaps a 
better word would be “overlooked” Roses. 
How many readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated really know the beauty of such a 
Rose as 

Souvenir de Mme. Joseph Metral? Its 
large, full blossoms of beautiful form and of 
a glowing carmine rose-pink I have some¬ 
times seen in exhibition boxes, but it is a 
Rose few growers catalogue. To my mind 
this is one of the grandest climbing Hybrid 
Teas we possess. It was introduced by 
Bernaix as far back as 1888. 

Gloire de Libourne was sent out over 
twenty years ago by a raiser named Beau- 
venteau. It is a beautiful yellow, very clear, 
of the shade of some of the Daffodils, and it 
possesses a splendidly-formed bud. Another 
grand pale yellow is 

Le Soleil, with a blossom of unusual 
quality in a climber. Grown as a standard 
it is superb. Nearly the whole of the sorts 
I shall mention are worthy of being grown 
as standards, and in that form they will make 
splendid heads and give good quality blos¬ 
soms. This Rose was introduced by Dubrieul 
in 1892. Then there is that fine reddish 
Rose, 

Dr. Rouges. - There is a peculiar orange 
hue about its crimson blossoms that remind 
one of those of Souvenir de J. B. Guillot. 
Dr. Rouges is a rapid grower, and gives one 
the impression of being a Noisette rather 
than a Tea. I have seen it flourishing upon 
a pergola, but the right place for it is, un¬ 
doubtedly, a south or west wall. For this 
Rose we are indebted to M. Schwartz, who 
introduced it in 1893. Perhaps I should not 
include 

Duchesse d’Auerst^dt in this list, for 
it is tolerably well known. Some Rose- 
growers believe this to be the very best 
golden-yellow Tea Rose we possess. The 
growth is prodigious, rivalling even Reve 
d’Or, and its foliage is grand. It is rather a 
shy bloomer until well established. Perhaps 
it is this fact that has kept Rose-growers 
from planting it. It was raised by Bernaix, 
and introduced in 1888. Another Rose by the 
same raiser, introduced some seven years 
later, is 

E. Veyrat Hermanos.— This is perhaps 
even more shy in blooming than tne last 
named, but when it does blossom we have 
a flower almost equal to a Comtesse de 
Nadaillac in colour and form. Exhibitors 
would do well to have a plant or two of this 
Rose about, especially if they have plenty of 
wall space with a south aspect; and, if prac¬ 
ticable, train it horizontally. 

Gaston Chandon, introduced by M. 
Schwartz in 1883, is a grand Rose, certainly 
one of the best pink climbers. There is a 
lovely shade of yellow at the base of its rosy- 
pink petals, which gives it a unique appear¬ 
ance. 

Souvenir de L. Viennot, raised by M. 
Bernaix, and sent out in 1897, is another of 
these charming yello'w-tinted Roses shaded 
with clear carmine-rose. It is a fine groWer. 


Johanna Sebus is, in my opinion, one of 
the most overlooked Roses I know. It is 
true it has only been introduced ten years, 
and was raised by Dr. Muller. The colour 
is a deep rosy-cerise. The growth and 
foliage are very distinct, and the blossoms, 
which are borne freely, are sweetly scented. 
This makes a glorious standard, especially 
on a tall Brier. I have it growing on one 
fully 5 feet in height of stem, and it made 
a grand show this last season. It is not a 
rapid climber—in fact, I should advise any¬ 
one to treat it rather as a pillar Rose or as 
a garden bush. In this Rose we have an in¬ 
stance of what may be called, from want of a 
better name, a compound cross. Dr. Muller 
produced a seedling by crossing Pierre Not- 
ting and Safrano, which we will call No. 1. 
Another seedling was raised from a cross 
between Gloire de Dijon and Xavier Olibo. 
This latter seedling was then crossed with 
pollen from No. 1 seedling. Such breeding 
requires a deal of time and patience, but it 
undoubtedly answers well if it yields Roses 
such as Johanna Sebus. 

The following are also worth growing upon 
south or west walls: — 

Souvenir de Prince Charles d’Aremberg. 
Mme. Moreau, Sombrieul, Mai Fleun, 
Lamarque, Solfaterre, Marie Therese Du- 
bourg (a wonderful golden colour), Purity 
(exquisite whitish buds), and Golden Queen 
(a deeper golden Reve d’Or, from which it 
may be a sport or seedling, for, like it, it is 
very shy at first, but when it well covers a 
house front, then it is very effective.) 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Xar6chal Kiel Bose.—A Mar£- 
clial Niel Rcxse has filled up a south-west corner 
between porch and window. It is about 8 feet high 
and very bushy and full of leaf at the top. It is still 
preen and full of leaf. Should it bo cut right back, 
as it scarcely flowered at all. It is on a bungalow 
amongst the Pines, and has been left unpruned by 
the^owner. 1 should like to save it if possible.— 

[If you cut the plant right back, you will 
cut aw’ay all chance of blossom this season. 
Doubtless, there are three or four main 
growths, and from these several side-growths 
—called laterals—have been developed. You 
may cut back the-se with much advantage. 
Prune them to one or two eyes, or, if some 
are nice and strong, leave five or six eyes. 
Should there be some good, long rods, that 
have broken out from the base of the plant, 
you should preserve these and spread them 
out all you can. If the ends are rather soft, 
remove a foot or two of such soft growth. 
As you say the plant is very bushy, it may 
be desirable to entirely remove one or two of 
the oldest growths, so as to give the remain¬ 
der more freedom. If it were possible to 
train one or two growths horizontally under 
the window, w’o should advise you to do so. 
You should have the border forked up, and 
give the plant some good farmyard manure. 
Such an old tree could take a good manuring. 
When flower-buds are seen good liquid-manure 
should be given twice a week. Blood-manure 
is very good, as it brings out the rich golden 
colour of this Rose so well.] 

Transplanting old Crimson Bambler Bose. 

—I have a very large Crimson Rambler, about 25 feet 
high, growing up the front wall of my house, which 
faces south. Owing to alterations which will be made 
in about a month, I shall have to have it removed, 
and was thinking of putting it around a tall Holly- 
tree growing up through a low Laurel-hedge at the 
bottom of my garden, being rather afraid it might ho 
too shaded in summer-time if I put it against a 
Lime-tree. The front wall of home is very sheltered, 
as there is a greenhouse plant and an Ivy-leaved 
Geranium (about 20 feet high) out winter and 
slimmer on same wall. Both have done .splendidly 
always until the Geranium was rather badly frost¬ 
bitten just at Christmas. Would it he a good plan 
to have the Geranium cut down to the ground, or 
would it he bolter to have it removed to some other 
place? The Rose is just commencing to send out 
frerdi buds now, and I would be very grateful for any 
directions you could give me with regard to lifting 
and planting of same, also how to prepare the soil to 
receive it, ns it is about eight years old?—J. S. 
Newcastle, Co. Wicklow. 

[We think you would find it much the 
better plan to discard the old plant you de¬ 
scribe and plant a young, vigorous, own-root 
specimen near the Holly-tree. If you were 
successful in transplanting such an old speci¬ 
men, it would simply linger for some time ere 
it recovered from the moving, eren if it did 
at all, whereas a j'o'ung plant would make a 


great show of growth this season. Open out 
a good, deep hole some 3 feet deep, and the 
same in width and breadth. If the soil i9 
good, return it, at the same time mixing with 
it a barrow’ful of good, well decayed manure. 
Doubtless, the roots of the Holly will soon 
find out this new' compost, unless you prevent 
them by means of slabs inserted on the Holly 
side of the hole, or even put into the hole a 
good sized barrel with the bottom knocked 
out. If you preferred, you could obtain a 
pot-grown specimen of Crimson Rambler 
having good, long growths, which would not 
need to be cut back, but which could be 
trained on the Holly at once. The Pelar¬ 
gonium should be cut down when it begins to 
grow from the bottom.] 

The best Roses. - On page 44, a correspon¬ 
dent (“ D.”) complains that many Roses are 
unduly puffed up. When we are dealing with 
any flower, as the Rose, that has such a num¬ 
ber of variations in habit of growth and quali¬ 
ties in flowering, to say nothing of the 
hardiness or otherwise, it is a question as to 
what the particular variety is needed for. 
If t>ne wants a Rose for exhibition, he would 
not be likely to grow Gloire dc Dijon and 
many other well known favourites, but Horace 
Yernct, Xavier Olibo, Comtesse de Nadaillac. 
Duchess of Bedford, and many more would 
suit his purpose, although of little real use 
otherwise. Most good Rose catalogues call 
attention to the very best all-round varie¬ 
ties. such as Hugh Dickson, Mrs. J. Laing, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Fisher Holmes, etc., 
and make some little comment upon those 
that are only of service for the exhibitor. 
Similarly, the same is done as regards those 
only suited for indoor culture. I agree with 
“ D.” that a mere list of names and colours is 
not sufficient, and if he looks at a reliable 
grower’s list, he will find more than such 
meagre information. Many, too, give what 
are the best dozen or so for any given pur¬ 
pose.— P. U. 

A new climbing R 08 e. —A climbing Rose 
named Graf Zeppelin, now being sent out in 
Germany, is highly recommended as a forcing 
Rose and for outdoor culture. The colour is 
a coral-red, and the plant is quite hardy. We 
shall await thi-s variety with much interest, 
for it is a colour we want in climbers. 
Another novelty, this time from the United 
States, is announced by Peter Henderson and 
Co. It is named Dr. Van Fleet. Its blos¬ 
soms are very large, and in form resemble a 
loosely-built Tea Rose, the colour being 
pink, deepening in the centre. The variety 
is a prodigious grower. It is a Wichuraiana 
hybrid. 1 am not enamoured of the large- 
flowered section of Rosa Wichuraiana. It is 
true their growth is enormous, but they do 
not equal the climbing Teas in usefulness. 
A variety named Miss ITelvett, sent out last 
spring, has very large blossoms, which re¬ 
mind me much of Ernest Metz, an old Tea 
Rose, now rarely seen ; but beyond a few 
blossoms produced as its summer crop, there 
are no more, and we must, perforce, give it an 
abundance of space, for its growth is extra 
vigorous. Perhaps by cutting back it would 
blossom low down, but it does not look a 
variety of that description.— -Rosa. 

Rambler R08e8.— Some three years back T 
was in a garden where a large number of 
very coarse tree-roots were stored in an odd 
corner. The owner thought them of too little 
value to break up and burn, and, as he did 
not want the room they occupied, they were 
left. Later on they became an eyesore, so 
some rambling Roses were planted among the 
outside roots, a barrow-load or so of com¬ 
post where each Ro-se was placed having pre¬ 
viously been added. The result was an im¬ 
mense clump of Roses, which entirely hid the 
old roots, and few’ things in that garden were 
more admired last summer, when the whole 
clump was a mass of flower. To prune them 
while rambling among and over the large 
roots was impossible, and absolutely nothing 
was done in this direction Now that the 
leaves are off, one can see dozens of nests of 
varying species are visible among the growths. 
Anyone who has an odd corner should plant 
these strong-growing rambling Roses. The 
cost is very little, as they are the cheapest of 
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all Roses, and they give no trouble after they 
are planted.—U. S. 

Roses for cold greenhouse. -These should now 
be pruned. Cut away old wood freely, if this had 
not been done after the flowering last season. One 
cannot expect good Roses from old worn-out wood. 
After pruning, paint over the ends of the shoots with 
painters’ knotting, and then tie out the main 
branches to obtain a nice uniformly-shaped plant. 
A piece of string is placed beneath the rim of the 
pot, and the raflia tied to the shoot, which is then 
bent in position and the raflia secured to the string. 
A sprinkling of bone-meal lightly pointed into the 
surface soil with a label helps the surface roots. 

Roses potted in October may now be brought 
tinder glass and placed on a bed of fresh manure or 
leaves, where they will obtain a gentle bottom-heat. 
Some grand flowers arc obtained from such plants. 


ROSE MRS. E. G. HILL (H.T.). 

If a Rose possesses an erect blossom having 
good stiff stems, that variety satisfies, to a 
large extent, present-day demands. Although 
I value this trait, I should not condemn 
Roses having drooping blossoms. How could 
anyone object to such Roses as Souvenir 
d’un Ami or Souvenir de S. A. Prince, its 
white sport, or even the pink and white 
forms of Maman Cochet, which are certainly 
not erect growers. Personally, there is a 
great charm in lifting the drooping blossom 
of a well grown standard of Souvenir d’un 
Ami. 


FERNS. 


Rose Mrs. E. G. IlilL 


It u well to prune them hard—say, to within 8 inches 
or 9 inches of their base. Rambler Koe.es potted in 
October, treated in the same way, make splendid 
decorative plants, yielding three or four or more 
grand trusses of blossom. They will afterwards, if 
Kept in heat, produce some loiig rods, from which 
one may make beautiful pillar ilostb the iullowiug 
year. 

Rose Earl of Warwick.— This is by no means 
an old variety (1904), but it was one of the best all 
through last season, both in the garden and in the 
exhibition-box, gaining several silver medals as the 
best Tea or Hybrid Tea in the show. Upon more 
than one occasion it took this high honour iu both 
trade and amateur classes on the same day. It is 
a free-grower, carrying a bloom of fairly good sub¬ 
stance. It i*> rather on the thin side during a hot 
season, but always opens well, and was just suited 
by the summer of 1909. The colour is a clear, soft 
salmon, with a much warmer-coloured centre. It is 
a good Rose under glassy-P. U. S 
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In the Rose so beautifully illustrated we 
have an ideal Rose for the garden, one with 
the charm of colour of Grand Due A. de 
Luxembourg supplemented by fine stiff stems, 
which display the Rose to the best advantage. 
The colour is a glowing deep coral-red on 
I the outside of the petals, the inside an 
alabaster white, a beautiful contrast of tints. 
It is very free-flowering, as one would expect 
from a cross between Carolino Testout and 
Liberty, and it is also fragrant. I do not 
recommend anyone to discard Grand Due do 
Luxembourg. There is something about its 
splendid growth, so reminiscent of Viscoun¬ 
tess Folkestone, that appeals to one. Messrs. 
Soupcrt et Notting raised both varieties. 

Rosa. 


PROPAGATION OF FERNS BY 
SPORES. 

Naturally, the first desire of a successful 
Fern-hunter is not merely to secure the 
individual existence of his find, but to 
multiply it, and, if possible, improve its 
particular character by virtue of that, 
general tendency to vary in the offspring, 
which is inherent in all abnormal sports. 
Although thoroughbred types breed true, 
as a rule, their offspring displaying the 
same characters as their parents, it fre¬ 
quently happens that examples present, 
themselves in which these characters are 
emphasised, as it were, constituting in 
many cases great improvement and enhance¬ 
ment of their beauty. Thus normally pin¬ 
nate Ferns, divided but once, like Blech - 
num spicant, having sported naturally into 
deeply serrate forms, the offspring of these 
has gone further, and, by exaggerating the 
serration, yielded through their spores bi- 
pinnate or even nearly tripinnate varieties, 
and this may be taken as an example of 
possible variation with bipinnate normal 
forms, which may yield from somewhat 
more divided sports* tripinnate or even 
quadripinnate progeny of great beauty. 
This has happened with Polystichum angu- 
lare, in the case of the lovely Jones and 
Fox section of P. divisilobum plumosum, 
of which a batch arose in a sowing of merely 
“ decompositum ” spores. 

Now, inasmuch as propagation by bulbils 
or offsets very rarely results in anything 
but multiplication of the parent on exact 
lines, it is clear that if we want to improve, 
wo must have to recourse to the spore. In 
this connection, perfectly barren herns are 
very few compared with fertile ones, and 
although spore production certainly dimiii 
islies as frond dissection increases, and 
thus in the most plumose forms is reduced 
to a minimum, as a rule careful inspection 
reveals that spores occur hero and there, 
even perhaps as minute clusters of two or 
three sporangia, or spore pods, which the 
naked eye can hardly detect. A single pod. 
however, is capable of yielding some thirty 
or forty plants, so that even an all but. 
sterile Fern produces quite enough progeny 
for any amateur to deal with. In such 
eases our own plan is to carefully cut off 
the pinnules bearing such pods, and lav 
them back downwards on a glass slip, such 
as is used for microscopic objects. Placing 
these a few’ hours later under the microscope, 
the pods will be found to have burst, and 
the spores will be scattered over the glass 
in their vicinity. By doing this, the confi¬ 
dence is acquired that the variety is really 
oown, and that with proper care a crop 
may be expected. 

A few Ferns are really barren, though 
producing apparent spores in abundance. 
Asplenium Trichomanes confluens to wit, and 
the futility of sowing is seen at once on the 
microscopic field, the assumed spores being 
seen as mere brown, snuffy dust and not 
as the regular little egg-shaped bodies which 
perfect spores display. With thoroughly 
fertile Ferns the spores are so abundant 
that it is advisable to treat as above but 
a very minute portion of a frond so that 
this abundance may be fairly grasped, and 
also the absurdity of sowing a score of 
thousands in a pot or pan scarcely capable 
of accommodating as many hundreds. 

It is a common practice to lay down an 
entire frond on smooth paper, upon which 
the spores are shed in a few hours so thickly 
as to produce a sort of brown replica of 
the frond itself, such replica consisting of 
millions of spores, and this, in the amateur's 
I hands, constitutes a temptation to sow too 
thickly, often with failure as a result, very 
I thin sowing alone giving the infant Ferns 
a fair chance. 

With these warnings wc may now describo 
the actual sowing. In order that the spores 
may not bo upset by intrusive worms or 
i handicapped by spores of Mosses and con* 
j fervoe wo fill a well-drained pot or pan with 
good Fern compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand (two, two, and one), and, topping this 
I with a few crumbs of the loam, wc scald 
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it thoroughly with boiling water. Letting 
it cool, the spores are scattered thinly and 
evenly over the surface. The pot is then 
covered with a glass slip and put away in 
a cool, well-lighted Wardian case or green¬ 
house, out of direct sunshine, ana left 
severely alone. To prevent drying out, it 
may stand in a saucer in which a little 
water may be kept. Since a very small 
thimble or thumb-pot suffices for a fair 
number of plants, a capital plan, where 
several sowings are concerned, is to fill a 
square pan with Cocoa-nut-fibre and pack 
the little pots, after sowing, in this, cover¬ 
ing the lot with one pane of glass. In this j 
way the risk of drying out is minimised, j 
since it is only necessary to keep the fibre 
moist. No water must be given overhead 
until the soil is covered with the green i 
growth produced from the spores. When > 
these are full size, about as large as herring 
scales, tepid water overhead may help fer- ; 
tilisation. Each sowing should be num¬ 
bered and registered in a book kept for 
that purpose. Cross fertilisation may pos¬ 
sibly be effected by sowing two varieties 
together on the off-chance, but self-fertilisa¬ 
tion is the rule.— British Fern Gazette. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Maiden-hair Ferae, treatment of.-Should 
Maiden-hair Ferns in cool greenhouse, which are 
dying off, be cut back now or later in the spring?— 
Beta. 

[Maiden-hair Ferns are longer breaking 
away in a cool green-house than in a warmer, 
moister structure, and the old fronds longer 
preserved. It will be sufficient to remove 
anything unsightly, and utilise others as re¬ 
quired for occasional use. To cut them over 
entirely would mean comparatively bare pots 
for a considerable time. You will find an 
interesting article on Adiantum cuneatum in 
Gardening for January 1st, page 4.] 


EVERGREEN BRITISH FERNS. 

Some of our native Ferns deserve to be 
classed with evergreens, as they retain their 
fronds throughout the winter. This is parti¬ 
cularly true of the Shield Ferns (Aspidium), 
and to some extent of the Hart’s-tongues 
(Scolopendrium). The common Polypody (P. 
vulgare) will keep green all the winter unless 
it experiences severe frost. The Shield Ferns 
are in this respect by far the most important. 
Some of the varieties of A. angulare form 
large tufts of fronds a yard long, and now, in 
January, they are of a healthy green colour. 
We have in mind a plantation of these Ferns 
by the side of, and extending some distance 
iuto, a wood, and they are quite a pleasing 
feature throughout the winter, as well as 
affording warm welcome cover for small game. 
We also know of them in combination with 
Christmas Roses, and when the latter are in 
flower in mid-winter, their being placed 
amongst masses of brown and green Ferns 
adds considerably to their effectiveness. 

The large growers, such as these Aspidiums, 
Osmunda, and Nephrodium among the British 
kinds, are first-rate plants for border, wood¬ 
land, or wild gardening. They like a rich 
soil, and in summer plenty of moisture. A 
large number of varieties of the Shield Ferns 
are known ; some of them are so widely dif¬ 
ferent from the type that they might be taken 
for members of a different genus. Some 
Ferns are exceptionally given to sporting. 

A selection of the beet varieties of Aspidium 
angulare—that is, varieties with large, hand¬ 
some fronds, which are practically evergreen 
—would include the following: acutilobum, 
calomelanos, cruciatum, decompositum, with 
its forms piumosum, robustum, and splen- 
dens; divisilobum, and its forms decorum, 
multifidum, robustum and splendidissimum ; 
lanceolatum, latifolium, lineatum, multi- 
lobum, multifidum, piumosum, polydactylum, 
stipitatum, subpinnatum, and Wollastoni 
majus. These are all cultivated forms, wiiich 
are to be obtained from Fern specialists, and, 
as they are easily multiplied from buds which 
develop on the old fronds, there is no diffi¬ 
culty in getting together a collection of them 
at small expense. 

The Holly Fern (Aspidium Lonchitis), which 
grows among the rocks on the Welsh moun¬ 
tains and in the Highland valleys up to 
3,000 feet, is a good-natured Fern under culti¬ 
vation. The fronds remain green through 
the winter, especially if it is grown in a shel¬ 
tered, shaded position. It is remarkable that 
this Fern, which is as widely distributed as 
the Shield Fern, shows scarcely any varia¬ 
tion. The Hart’s-tongues are evergreen only 
in sheltered positions; for example, in the 
woods of Devon and Cornwall their long 
fronds remain green throughout the winter. 
They are also presentable in mid-winter in 
gardens further north, provided they are 
sheltered from cold winds. The common 
Polypody and its varieties retain their fronds 
througfrbW ft mild wipfcr.—Fif/tf. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

{Old Subscriber).— In reply to your inquiry as 
to retaining first crown buds of the under¬ 
mentioned Chrysanthemums, you may safely 
pinch out these buds, and grow on the suc¬ 
ceeding shoots to the second crown buds, re¬ 
taining the latter as soon as they are suffi¬ 
ciently developed. Treat your plants as 
follows : — 


Name. 


When to pinch U’Ai h hvd* to 

plant*. retain. 

Pint week April .. Second crown 
Third week March .. Second crown 
First week April .. Second crown 
Last week March .. Second crown 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE SINGLE-FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The number of single-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums has increased greatly in recent times. 
Formerly, novelties were invariably exhibited 
by the Chrysanthemum specialists only, but 
now that seed can be saved so very easily of 
most of the better single-flowered sorts, ama¬ 
teurs and other growers have now come into 
competition with the trade, and anyone who 
has had the necessary facilities has purchased 
a packet of seed and raised a batch of seed¬ 
lings. This has resulted in quite a large 
number of novelties being exhibited at shows 
and the meetings of the floral committees of 
the different leading societies, and there is 
now a danger of awards being made to varie¬ 
ties that are too much alike. These remarks 
apply more particularly to the early-flowering 
singles, although quite a largo number of 
varieties of the November or mid-season kinds 
comes within the range of such remarks. 

It has been suggested that a trial of single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums "is most desirable, 
and that as soon as possible arrangements 
should be made to carry this into effect. 
Readers who have followed the progress of 
the single-flowered varieties during the last 
few years will appreciate that the suggested 
trial is no light task. On the score of expense 
alone, many growers would be reluctant to 
undertake the task, but a way, I believe, has 
been found out of the difficulty. 

At a recent meeting of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, the Floral Committee reported that 
they had practically arranged for a series of 
trials of single-flowered Chrysanthemums to 
be carried out. They had arranged with one 
large trade grower to grow the whole of the 
early-flowering single Chrysanthemums that 
bloom between August and the period in 
October when climatic conditions spoil their 
display. As all the plants will be grown out¬ 
doors this will be a splendid test of their 
worth for garden embellishment, and will 
enable the committee to classify the types 
and determine those that are synonymous or 
too much alike. A second trade grower has 
agreed to grow the whole of the varieties 
that flower in November. The plants will be 
grown in pots and flowered under glass. This 
will save the private grower the time and 
expense of growing varieties that are too 
much alike. Negotiations are in progress as 
regards a trial of December varieties and 
those that flower at an even later date. 
Although there are not nearly so many single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums that bloom during 
this last-mentioned period, there is a suffi¬ 
cient quantity to fully justify a trial. Singles 
are wanted in December, particularly dur¬ 
ing the Christmas season, and such a trial may 
serve to call attention to varieties that are 
comparatively unknown. It is the intention 
of those who are promoting the trials to give 
facilities to any Chrysanthemum grower who 
is interested for sending to the respective 
trade growers two cuttings or more of any 
named variety that they have raised or that it 
is proposed to distribute. Numerous readers 
of Gardening Illustrated who have raised 
single Chrysanthemums would welcome a 
trial of their seedlings in conjunction with 
those of other raisers. Such a trial Bhould 
be popular, and periodical inspections of the 
plants in the flowering seasou should be 
helpful and instructive. E. G. 


F. W. Lever .. 

Lady M. Conyers 
Mrs. E. Cro»slcy 
Mrs. A. T. Miller 
The Marguerite Dai«y-fly.— As one of your 
readers, I take the liberty of asking information as 
to enclosed Chrysanthemum-leaves. I can see insects 
burrowing in them, and would be glad to know what 
they arc and how they may be destroyed or, better 
nt ill, prevented? I am u beginner at gardening, ami 
have found many hints and much help in your paper. 
-A. F. D., liieldside, Aberdeen. 

[Your Chrysanthemums have beeu attacked 
by the Marguerite Daisy-fly. When many 
leaves are attacked the plants are rendered 
very unsightly, and also suffer in health. 
The only way to destroy this insect is to cut 
off the infested leaves and burn them, or if 
the attack has only commenced to pinch the 
leaves where the grubs are. Syringing with 
an insecticide is of very little use, as it would 
not reach the grubs, but it might prevent the 
flies laying their eggs on the leaves if it could 
be applied at the right time.] 

Early Chrysanthemums. — Repeatedly 
lately you have had comments on the run¬ 
ning out of the Masse family. Is that not due 
to propagating over and over again from the 
same stock? Last spring I obtained a fresh 
lot of cuttings of Horace Martin, Crimson 
Masse, Rabbie Burns, and Elstob Yellow. 
They were struck in March, and planted out 
on May 15th in a fairly rich and open posi¬ 
tion. Certainly in this case they bloomed 
and did as well as ever they did since I havo 

? ;rown them, which must be, I think, at least 
ourteen years. I had never tried Elstob 
Yellow before this year, and was much sur¬ 
prised to see how little difference, if any, 
there is between it and Horace Martin. To 
my mind this is the best of all the early 
yellows, and I grow Champ d’Or, J. J. Hart, 
Miss B. Millar, and Carrie—in fact, it occu¬ 
pies the same position amongst early yellows 
as the good old Source d’Or does among the 
mid-season bronzes.— Taffy. 


Carden labels.— Perhaps you may permit 
me a few lines in your esteemed paper on the 
subject of these humble, yet necessary, 
garden requisites. There are many, prob 
ably, who still cling to the simple wood labels 
(painted white on one side), as being at once 
cheap and for a time quite effective. The 
well-known drawbacks to their use are the 
lack of durability, the writing, even if done 
with an “indelible” garden pencil, soon be¬ 
coming more or less effaced, whilst the string 
attachments, rotting ere long, permit of the 
label being blown off in a high wind, and 
perhaps lost. I have endeavoured—I think 
successfully—to meet these drawbacks by 
means of the following simple label, of which 
some readers of Gardening Illustrated 
may be willing, perhaps, to make a trial. In 
the first place, the label is pierced for tying. 
This I find to be best and most readily done 
by means of a hot wire. An ordinary kitchen 
iron skewer, heated to redness at the point, 
answers the purpose, I find, admirably. The 
slight charring of the wood at the point 
pierced is, I think, an advantage, tending to 
prolong the life of the label. Next, the name 
desired having been written clearly and 
deeply upon the label (best with a special 
garden pencil), the side so written on is 
painted over with ordinary varnish, slightly 
heated by placing the bottle in a cup of hot 
water, and allowed to dry—in winter, if con¬ 
venient, upon the mantelpiece. For attach¬ 
ing the label I am trying lead wire, which, 
owing to its softness and pliability, as well 
as its weight, seems to possess advantages 
over other wire, whilst it will, doubtless, 
prove much more durable than any form of 
string. I venture to send you herewith a 
label treated as I have described for your 
opinion of the result should you see fit to 
express it. —H. C. M., Jersey. 
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they will branch out, and in pots 4 inches 
or 5 inches in diameter, are very useful for 
decoration. The roots of the Paullinia are 
fine, and not particularly numerous; hence 
over-potting should be guarded against. A 
compost consisting of two-thirds fibrous peat 
to one-third loam, with a liberal sprinkling 
of silver-sand, will suit it well. It needs the 
treatment accorded to the general run of 
stove plants, and a moderate amount of 
shading is very beneficial, but at the same 
time it must not be shaded too heavily, other¬ 
wise the young leaves do not acquire that 
distinct bronzy tinge which is so pleasing. 


is, however, no absolute need to graft Daphne 
indica for the purpose of increase, as cuttings 
ore not difficult to root, and I prefer plants 
obtained in this way to grafted ones. The 
best time to take the cuttings is in late spring 
or early summer, when the shoots of the cur¬ 
rent season have lost their succulent charac¬ 
ter and become partially woody. They suc¬ 
ceed under much the same treatment as that 

f ;iven to cuttings of Indian Azaleas and simi- 
ar subjects—that is to say, the pots pre¬ 
pared for their reception should be clean and 
well-drained, and filled with a mixture of 
peat and sand, passed through a sieve with a 
quarter-of-an-inch mesh, and pressed down 
very firmly. The cuttings must then be 
dibbled securely therein, and, after being 
thoroughly watered through a fine rose, they 
6hould, if possible, be covered with a bell- 
glass, and, failing this, must be placed in a 
close propagating-case. It is an advantage to 
put the cuttings in a structure kept a little 
warmer than that in which they have grown, 
but at the same time it is not absolutely 
necessary. They will require attending to 
in the matter of water, and also for the re¬ 
moval of any dead leaves, if such there arc, 
while shading from sunshine is most essential. 
These cuttings take some time to root, but 
with reasonable care the loss among them 
will not be great. When rooted and 
thoroughly hardened off, they may bo potted 
singly into small pots, using for the purpose 
a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. Theso 
Daphnes are somewhat slow in growth, but, 
as a set off, they flower freely, even when 
quite small. In the very favoured parts of 
the south-west Daphne indica will thrive out- 
cf-doors, but, generally speaking, it must be 
regarded solely as a greenhouse shrub. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PAULLINIA THALICTRIFOLIA. 

The beautiful, Fern-like foliage of this Paul¬ 
linia renders it one of the most elegant stove 
plants of a climbing character that we have 
in our gardens. Trained to a trellis, not too 
stiffly, but sufficient to keep it somewhat in 
bush form, it frequently used to figure among 
exhibition plants of this class, which were for 
a time so popular at all our great showe. 
Grow’n in this way, the beautifully divided 
foliage was seen to very great advantage. 
Trained to the roof of a stove, it was equally 
attractive. Besides these methods of treat¬ 
ment I have seen it trained to wires, thus 
forming a living screen at the end of a stove, 
while on a large fan-shaped trellis it was also 
very effective. The shoots of this Paullinia 


DAPHNE INDICA RUBRA. 
Whether the specific name of indica or 
odora is the correct one for this delightfully 
fragrant greenhouse shrub, I am unable to 


SHOW AURICULAS. 

Won.D you kindly give me. through your valuable 
paper, what you consider the best treatment for 
growing show Auriculas?—D. G. B. 

[The section of Auriculas know n as “ show ” 
—and this section does not include alpines, 
which section constitutes some of the most 
beautiful of exhibition varieties—can be 
grown very well in a cool-frame or small 
greenhouse* but rather better in one that i« 
partially heated. The plants are quite hardy, 
\et, to produce good trusses of well-marked 
flowers, it is wise to be able to keep the 
plants from being frozen in wdnter, as they 
may be if in an unheated structure, while a 
little warmth, especially if the weather be 
dull and cold, greatly helps to the production 
of fine, well-marked pips or flowers in the 
spring. On the other hand, too great heat, 
to force the plants in any way, weakens them 
and their bloom, and also, by generating a 
dry atmosphere, tends to create green-fly, an 
insect which weakens the plants if they be 
not well looked after and kept clean. 

Although the green-leaved and rich- 
coloured alpines need similar treatment and 
care, there is this wide distinction between 
those and the show varieties—that the former 
not only seed fairly freely, but will reproduce 
very beautiful varieties in that way if seed be 
saved from the very best. The show varie¬ 
ties, on the other hand, seldom reproduce 
others so good as the seed-parents. For that 
reason, all the show Auriculas have to be 
propagated from growths which break up 
from the roots, although they mostly do that 
very slowly. In any case, if these side shoots 
or offsets be cut off with a knife, carefully 
preserving some roots to each plant, and theso 
be potted singly close to the sides of very 
small pots, in a compost of loam, cow- 
manure, and sharp sand, and stood for a few 
weeks in a close frame, growth soon follows. 
These young plants may be got into 4-inch 
pots, and, when those are full of roots, later 
on, into 5-inch pots. They should not only be 
strong enough to bloom well in that size, 
but may remain in them a second year, pro- 
\ ided some of the old soil be removed and 
replaced with fresh, good compost. Auri¬ 
culas should never be over potted. They 
need but a limited range of root-room, but 
like a good, firm soil. A capital compost con¬ 
sists of two-thirds old turfy loain, the other 
third being old hot bed or dried cow manure 


Paullinia thalictrifoLia; 


are of a thin, wiry nature, and clothed with 
triangular-shaped, much-divided leaves, so 
well shown in the accompanying illustration. 
These leaves, which bear a certain amount of 
resemblance to some of the Thalictrums, are 
each from 6 inches to 9 inches long, and of 
a very pleasing shade of green. When young 
they are, if the plant is not too much shaded, 
of a pretty bronzy tint. The flowers, which 
are borne in tho autumn, are small and of a 
pinkish hue. There is a variety of this Paul¬ 
linia, in w’hich tho foliage is suffused with 
silvery-grey. It is known by the varietal 
name of argentea. 

The Paullinia ie propagated by cuttings of 
the young growing shoots, taken during the 
spring months and put into pots of very sandy 
peat. They should be placed in a close pro 
pagating-case in the stove, but an excess of 
atmospheric moisturo must be avoided, other¬ 
wise the foliage will damp off. If the tops 
of the plants are pinched off as soon as rooted, 


say. At all events, that at the head of this 
note is the one in most general use in gardens. 
This Daphne at one time enjoyed a consider¬ 
able amount of popularity, then for a while 
it was but little grown ; but within the last 
few years I have met with it much more fre¬ 
quently. At the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on January 11th it was very 
noticeable, not so much by reason of the 
showy nature of the flowers as from their deli¬ 
cious perfume, which was manifest even at 
some distance from the plants. This Daphne 
is often grafted on to one of the hardy kinds, 
sometimes seedling plants of Daphne Meze- 
reum being used as stocks for the purpose. 
This is, however, not to be commended, as 
the Mezereon is naturally deciduous, and has 
a certain amount of influence on the ever¬ 
green character of the scion. To obviate this, 
the common Spurge Laurel (Daphne 
Laureola) or Daphne pontica, both of which 
are evergreen, are at times employed. There 
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rubbed through a coarse sieve, a pint of bone- 
dust to a bushel of the compost, and a good 
deal of sharp white sand. Just a little sifted 
old mortar rubbish may be added. 

The plants in winter should be stood near 
the glass, where they get ample light and air, 
and be but moderately watered until new leaf- 

f rowth is seen, when the supply of water may 
e increased. In summer a cold-frame look¬ 
ing north, the plants standing on an ash- 
bed, is a good place for them, as the summer 
sun-beat is too drying for them.] 


THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER 
(Campanula pyramidalis). 

This is much in demand for the decoration 
of the greenhouse or conservatory during the 
late summer and early autumn months. In 
long glass corridors, such as often lead from 
the conservatory to the mansion, the plant 
possesses a value of its own, and by reason of 
its columnar habit of flowering is employed 
in these and similar positions with very good 
results. When well grown, and whether seen 
in the blue or white variety towering away 
to 6 feet or even 7 feet in height, the plant 
is quite unique. The plant, however, is not 
always a success, the failure, whether wholly 
or in part, being traceable to cultural errors. 
It should be known to those who would suc¬ 
ceed with the plant that at the outset a syste¬ 
matised routine should prevail, at once ap¬ 
plicable to the sowing of the seeds and the 
subsequent treatment of the plants. An im¬ 
portant item is that of sowing the seeds 
within prescribed limits. 

Culture in pots.—To obtain good flower¬ 
ing examples, fifteen or sixteen months are 
necessary from seed-sowing to flowering, the 
former so arranged as to permit of a maximum 
growing season the first year. To ensure this 
the seeds should be sown in February or early 
in March, the latter month being quite early 
enough provided the subsequent cultural de¬ 
tails are duly followed. Clean, well-drained 
pots only should be employed, and fine sandy 
soil usea. By making up the seed-pots the 
day prior to that on which it is intended to 
sow, a good watering may be given to settle 
the soil. Sow the seeds quite thinly, and 
when covered very lightly with finely-sifted 
soil, cover the pots with sheets of glass to 
stay evaporation, and place them in a green¬ 
house where a temperature not exceeding 
55 degs. is maintained. When the seedlings 
appear a few weekB later, more air must be 
given, and when large enough the young 
plants should be at once pricked off into 
boxes or pots. A little later the seedlings j 
will be large enough for shifting into Bingle 
pots, keeping the plants meanwhile in a some- 
what moist atmosphere and quite near the 
glass. The work of transferring the plants 
as they grow into larger pots is of consider¬ 
able importance, and if liberally treated the 
young plants should be fit for 5-inch pots by 
the first week of June, and for 6-inch pots a 
month or so later, not a little of any subse¬ 
quent success being due to the way the plants 
are pushed along during these early stages of 
growth. To allow the plants to remain in 
the seed-pans or to be starved for weeks in 
quite small pots is to inflict a check from 
which they never fully recover. To avoid 
this in certain instances, and with a view also 
to minimise labour in watering, the plants 
are sometimes put out in rich soil, and lifted 
and potted at a later date. By these means 
fine large tufts are secured, the tendency 
being, however, on the side of grossness, 
which with the loss of numerous root-fibres 
when lifted does not make for complete suc¬ 
cess. In the pots above mentioned the plants 
will pass the winter quite well if plunged in 
a cold frame, requiring little beyond ventila¬ 
tion on all favourable occasions and the re¬ 
moval of decaying foliage. In the ensuing 
February or March the plants should be 
shifted into large pots for flowering, and, 
according to the size of the individual 
examples, the pots may be from 8 inches to 
12 inches in diameter. The soil for the final 
shift should be good turfy loam, with the 
addition of one third very old stable-dung 
passed through a half-inch mesh sieve to 
more freely distribute it throughout the bulk. 
From this time to the appearing of the flower- 
buds the plants should be given open-air 


treatment and a position sheltered from high 
winds. Close attention should be paid to 
watering, the plants also receiving occasional 
doses of weak liquid-manure or soot-water at 
this time. Thus treated, it is doubtful 
whether, for cool greenhouse, conservatory, 
or corridor from August onwards, we have 
anything to compare with this, which is, 
without doubt, one pf the finest of the Bell¬ 
flower family. The plant, however, requires 
to be grown with a free hand throughout. 

Open-aib culture.— There is, however, 
another side to the cultivation of this excel¬ 
lent plant, and which possibly is very often 
overlooked. This concerns the growing of 
the plant in the open ground, and a bed 
devoted entirely to it, or a border with a I 
near background of Laurel or shrubs, would | 
but enhance its value. Apart from its ! 
columnar outline, the plant is quite unique j 
in its way, tall, stately, and effective, and J 
well adapted to open-air planting and for late j 
summer-flowering in particular. That its j 
merits in this direction are seldom appre- ; 
dated may be gathered from its sparse ap¬ 
pearance in out-of-doors gardening, or it may 
by usage have come to be regarded as a 
greenhouse flowering plant. But whether it ! 
be used indoors or outdoors, the cultivation ; 
is, so far as the raising of the plants from | 
seeds, much the same. For open-air garden¬ 
ing, however, the strong seedlings should be j 
planted out in colonies where they are to ! 
flower, and provided the soil be well drained, 1 
there need be no misgivings as to the result, j 
In those instances where there is any fear ! 
of its standing the winter and flowering well j 
afterwards, the plants could be plunged in ! 
ashes in a cold-frame and planted out quite 
early in March. As a rule, however, strong 
plants will stand quite well, and amply repay 
those who care to raise in quantity. Were 
this grand old plant a novelty to-day it would 
be grown by all. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for small greenhouse.—I have been 
following the issues of your paper for information on 
cold greenhouses and plants to grow in same. I have 
a lean-to, 9 feet by 7 feet, with southern aspect, and 
as I am a beginner and have a fancy for Begonias, 
Cinerarias, Primulas, and Cyclamens, 1 should esteem 
it a favour if you would let me know if these plants 
can be grown under such conditions? I have a lamp, 
which I burn in frosty weather; but it is not very 
powerful, and. if heat is needed, could you recom¬ 
mend a good oil-lamp or stove?—A Novick. 

[The plants named by you can be grown in 
a greenhouse where the thermometer during 
the winter does not fall at night below 
40 degs., though a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. would suit them better. At the 
same time, you will understand that three of 
the subjects named by you—namely, Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas, and Cyclamens—ail flower 
at this season, and have for this purpose to 
be grown during the previous summer and 
autumn. Unless you have other glass ac¬ 
commodation this would necessitate taking 
up the greater part of your little house with 
these small growing plants at a time when 
you would, naturally, like it to be particularly 
gay, and even though, as above stated, the 
plants can be grown there, yet, at the same 
time, it is by no means the best place for 
their culture. In such a small structure the 
most satisfactory plan will, we think, be to 
specialise in some particular class of plants— 
say, tuberous-rooted Begonias. These can be 
purchased at a cheap rate iu the spring, and 
will flower throughout the entire summer, 
and in some cases well on into the autumn. 
Then if a few Dutch bulbs, such as Hya¬ 
cinths, Narcissi, Tulips, and Crocuses, are 
potted in the autumn, stood out-of-doore, and 
well supplied with water, they may be taken 
into the greenhouse before Christmas, and 
will flower during the early months of the 
new year. If instead of depending solely 
upon Begonias for the embellishment of your 
greenhouse during the summer, you would 
prefer more of a mixed ^collection of plants, 
the choice is an extensive one. Such things 
as Fuchsias, Lantanas, Ivy-leaved and Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Coleuses, Petunias, Cannas, 
Heliotropes, and many others may be bought 
very cheaply in the spring. A good oil stove, 
if well trimmed and the best oil used, will 
keep your greenhouse safe from frost, or one 
of the heaters advertised in our pages will be 
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effectual. An article on hardy plants for 
small cold-houses, in our issue for Decem¬ 
ber 25th, 1909, may be of service to you.] 

Quality of loam.—I have purchased a quantity 
of Kent loam for potting Cypripediume, but it ia full 
of what appears to me to be a kind of fungus. I 
shall be pleased if you can examine the enclosed 
sample and let me know whether it is injurious and 
whether the fungus can be exterminated?—D. B. 

[You are unfortunate in having acquired 
as loam what is little better than sandy clay. 
It is not only totally unfitted for the potting 
of Cypripediums, but for any kind of plant 
whose requirements demand that turfy or 
fibrous loam should form one of or the prin¬ 
cipal constituent of the compost used in suc¬ 
cessful cultivation. It also contains the 
mycelium of some kind of fungus, so that it 
should be sterilised before being used for 
any purpose whatever. So treated, it might, 
when mixed with some loam of a better 
quality and some leaf-mould, be employed 
for the potting of ordinary bedding-plants, 
the pricking-off of half-hardy annuals, etc., 
but beyond this we cannot recommend it for 
plant-culture under glass. If you consider it 
worth the trouble, the following is the best 
means of effecting its sterilisation: —First 
make a fire of wood in some out-of-the-way 
place, and of sufficient width and length to 
thoroughly heat one or two sheets of corru- 

f ;ated iron when these are laid over it. The 
atter should be supported on piers made of 
Loose bricks disposed in convenient posi¬ 
tions. Do this before the fire is lit. Then 
spread some of the soil on top of the iron 
sheets, and allow it to remain until it be¬ 
comes thoroughly heated, but not charred, 
when remove and place it under cover. Con¬ 
tinue this process until all of the soil has 
been treated. The residue left from the 
fire—particularly if you employ green wood— 
should be preserved and kept in a dry place. 
This contains a certain amount of crude 
potash, and is valuable for mixing with the 
compost for Tomatoes, fruit-tree borders, 
etc., and for dressing the surface of the 
ground tvhen Onion-seed is about to be sown. 
Its effect on fruit-trees is to enhance the 
colour of the produce and encourage the 
formation of fibrous roots near the surface.] 
Heliotropes and Fuchsias: The making of 
standards. —If one-year-old plants are avail¬ 
able, these should be repotted in good loam 
and leaf-mould, in which there is a sprinkling 
of bone-meal or half-decayed cow-manure, 
bringing them into the lightest part of the 
house, and removing all side-shoots, to en¬ 
courage the growth of the leader until the 
desired height is reached, when it may be 
pinched to form a head. Year-old plants 
thus treated, and grown on in the green¬ 
house for a few months, develop into nice 
specimens. Spring-struck cuttings, though 
they may take longer in the making of a stan¬ 
dard, are, perhaps, more easily dealt with, 
and, if all side-shoots are rubbed off, the 
necessary height is quickly attained. Both 
Fuchsias and Heliotropes, grown as standards, 
are most effective in a conservatory, and show 
up well.— Leahurst. 

Roof-climbers in a greenhouse.— When not 
allowed too much latitude there are many flowering 
creepers that add to the beauty of a greenhouse; 
but unless they are kept under control it is better 
.to do without them. A greenhouse is for plants in 
pots whose cultivation depends not a little on the 
amount of light which reaches them, and if the light 
is impeded, how is it possible for plants on the 
stages below to grow properly? At this time of 
year it is desirable that the roof should be kept free 
as much as possible, and to this end all .superfluous 
growths ought to be cut away at once. It is also a 
good plan to wash the roof-glass front time to time, 
both in-side and out, as it is surprising the quantity 
of smuts and dirt which congregates—indeed. an.\ 
thing that can be done to let in more light should be 
undertaken now.— Townsman. 

A trio of beautiful annuals for indoor grow¬ 
ing.— It. does not always follow that those who have 
a greenhouse and are fond of annuals in their flower 
borders regard them favourably for pot culture— 
indeed, I venture to think I am right when I say 
that a good many look upon them only as suitable 
for tilling some place in the garden. There are a few 
at least which, when cultivated in poU, prove a dis¬ 
tinct acquisition to any lionise, and a very beautiful 
c licet may bo achieved by selecting Nemeslas, 
Balsams, and Khodanthe*. It will soon be lime to 
think about ordering seeds, so I send this reminder 
of three pretty annuals for indoor growing. A pan 
of loamy soil, seed sown thinly and barely covered, 
kept in a temperature of about 55 degs., and spar¬ 
ingly watered until the seedlings have been trans¬ 
planted into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, are points one has 
to bear iu mind to have success.—D erdy. 
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“ Cultivators of the Gladiolus have for a 
long time sought to obtain for these magnifi¬ 
cent flowers tho pure white tint so much 
desired by florists. There were some white 
varieties, but, being extremely delicate and 
wanting in vigour, and also almost in¬ 
variably sterile, and liable also to rot, despite 
the most careful tending, they have never 
been either profitable to the florists nor a 
source of real delight to flower-lovers. These 
remarks, however, do not apply to the new 
Gladiolus, White Excelsior, which is a 
vigorous variety, producing often three or 
four stems from the same bulb. Ita flowers 
are of the purest white, and very large, as the 
accompanying cut, made from a photograph, 
will show. It belongs to the variety known 
as Gandavensis. No other Gladiolus can 
equal White Excelsior for beauty or freedom 
of flowering, combined with exceptional 
vigour, as well as unapproachable purity of 
tint. 

“ Besides this novelty, there are the mag¬ 
nificent hybrid giant Gladioli, measuring 
6 inches to 9 inches in breadth of flower, and 
almost as remarkable for the number of their 
blooms, their vigour, and the variety and 
delicacy of their colours. Originally they 
sprang from bulbs brought from the Cape, 
and they have since been improved by a pro 
cess of selection, going on for a period of 
sixteen years, and artificially fertilised by 
using the best varieties. White Excelsior is a 
very hardy and vigorous variety, very free- 
blooming, with much larger flowers than 
those of the largest-flowering kinds known 
before it, not excepting americanus. 

I am often being asked to furnish some 
hints as to my methods of culture in regard 
to these plants. I prepare my soil in Novem- 
ber-December by giving it dressings of well- 
rotted fish-manure chiefly or dried night-soil, 
on top of a dressing of sulphate of potash and 
slag given in the autumn. Towards February 
I give it another ton or ton and a-half of fish 
manure per acre, then thoroughly plough and 
harrow, etc., and plant in March only. In 
June I dress tho ground occasionally with 
sulphate of ammonia, in order to promote the 
growth. I never use a dressing that is not 
well rotted beforehand and freed from all 
fermenting substances, as nothing else is so 
dangerous for the bulb*?, and I water tho 
plants well during the warm days, com 
mencing from the end of May and through 
June, and until the plants come into flower. 
By following these hints, one can make Bure 
of obtaining the prettiest flower3 that occur 
at that season.” 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Moser’s St. John’s Wort.— One of my 
friends showed me Hypericum Moserianum 
in his garden, and he was good enough to 
present me with a small plant, which I much 
enjoyed last summer. I like all the St. 
John’s Worts with which I am acquainted— 
although the number is not very great—and 
I think we have none which pleases me more 
than this. I suppose it is hardy with everyone 
almost, and I think it is hardly possible that 
there is anyone who cannot admire its neat 
growth and its wonderfully pretty yellow 
flowers. There is something decidedly 
taking in tho flowers of these St. John’s 
Worts. The golden petals are so prettily set 
around the tuft of stamens, etc., that the look 
of the flow er is a real pleasure to me. I sup¬ 
pose that Moser’s one is a hybrid, and all I 
can say is that the raiser was fortunate in 
giving us such a pretty Hypericum, which is 
good either in u border, in the front of a 
shrubbery, or on the rockery. Then, if we 
can find time to dip into flower lore, as some 
do, we find that the St. John’s Worts are 
full of interest. I have lately been looking 
up some of the lore of the St. John’s Worts, 
and have been charmed with the bits of in¬ 
formation I have thus picked up. But that is 
not suitable for my present note, and I will 
only say that it increases the pleasure of ono’s 
garden if we know something of the loro uf 
the flowers. It is probably of more conse¬ 
quence to say that I am informed that Hyperi¬ 
cum Moserianum grows in any good soil—at 
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GLADIOLUS WHITE EXCELSIOR. 

M. Roger de la Borde, Segre, France, 
the writer of the article which we print 


below, sent us, last spring, corms of the 
Gladiolus White Excelsior, which we grew, 
and from which the illustration w as prepared. 
In spite of a summer which knocked the 
flowers about very much, we w ere very greatly 
pleased with it. 


Qladiolua White Excelsior. 
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least, so I am told—and this is borne out by 
my brief experience. 

The Bridal Wreath. ^One must feel a 
little sad when he realises that a plant like 
this cannot be grown successfully in the open 
garden in all parts of these islands. I was 
told to beware of growing it except under 

g lass in my cold garden, but, tyro-like, I 
eemed it desirable to make the effort. Quite 
as my mentor expected, I lost my plant, and 
now I have to content myself as best I can 
without this lovely plant and its fine spikes of 
white flowers. Some people in Great Britain 
and Ireland can grow the Bridal Wreath 
quite well, but many of us, I am sure, cannot 
do so except under glass. So to many of us 
a plant like this must remain an impossible 
luxury—a pleasure to be enjoyed only when 
visiting other gardens, unless we treat it as 
a bird of passage—to be grown in the garden 
in summer, and potted in autumn for win¬ 
tering under glass. In one of my frequent 
peregrinations within the last year or two, I 
saw it splendidly used in a large public winter 
garden, planted among rockwork, and, appa¬ 
rently, doing magnificently with the shelter of 
the glass and with the artificial heat of the 
place during winter. Would that somebody 
could raise a hardier type, so that we might 
enjoy theso pretty spikes of lovely white 
flowers! The ordinary height seems to be 
about the foot-and-a-half recorded in books, 
but under glass it will grow taller, probably 
owing to its being drawn to the light. I have 
not seen it raised from seeds, altliough I see 
that these are offered, but it is easily divided 
when the plants are or some size. The fore¬ 
man in the winter garden spoken of just now 
tells me that he raises it by division only. 

The Feather-Grass.—A keen grower and 
lover of hardy plants, whose name appears 
frequently in the columns of Gardening 
Illustrated, has written on this pretty 
Grass more than once, as I see from back 
issues of our favourite paper. Through read¬ 
ing of it thus, I procured a few seeds of this 
Feather-Grass, called by those in authority 
Stipa pennata. To sav that I was pleased 
with it comes ehort of the reality, and docs 
less than justice to this Grass. I sowed the 
seeds under glass in my frame in spring, and 
the following season I hud small plants, w hich 
gave me some “flowers,” which pleased me 
greatly. The leaves nre narrow’, hard, and 
wiry, and soon form little tufts. From among 
them rise the stems, each crowned with a 
feather-like inflorescence, which floats lightly 
in the w r ind. Cut in good time, it is useful 
for winter decoration in the house, and in 
the garden it is exceedingly pretty. My at¬ 
tention has also been called to the way the 
seeds bore themselves into the ground. Each 
“ feather ” carries with it its seed, when the 
latter is ripe, on the “wings of the wind,” 
and the weight of the seed keeps it downwards 
when it reaches Mother Earth. When it docs 
so, a little spiral forms on the part just above 
the seed, and the wind causes the “ feather ” 
to revolve until the seeds are at the required 
depth in the soil. So this Feather-Grass is 
not only beautiful, but it has an interesting 
contrivance for sowing itself in the best pos¬ 
sible way, as well as for extending its 
dominions. 

The Copper Mullein. —In my young days 
I was very familiar with the common Mullein 
of my native district. This was Verbascum 
Thapsus, which I ahvays admired when I saw 
it in bloom, not so much for the beauty of the 
individual flowers, but for the general appear¬ 
ance of the plant. I recollect that it was 
not grouped closely, as we sometimes see in 
a garden, but the plants stood out individually 
where they had come from self-sown seeds, 
and in such a way that each displayed itself 
well and showed its character. Since that I 
have ever had a love fer the Mulleins, and so 
I think I may say something about one whose 
acquaintance 1 have made. This is the 
Copper Mullein (Verbascum cupreum). It is 
quite different in its look from V. Thapsus, 
the Hag Taper, but is very fine, the flowers, 
which are larger and more open than those 
of the other, being of a fine coppery colour. 
With me, it grows about 2£ feet or 3 feet 
high, and, as it is a perennial, it has an ad¬ 
vantage over V. Thapsus. I have been told 


that it is a hybrid, but others say that it is an 
original species, while some, again, tell me 
that it is a variety of the Phoenician Mullein. 
All I can say is that it is a very pretty plant, 
and that it is worthy of the notice of all 
Mullein lovers. , 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


THE IBERIAN CROWN VETCH 
(Coronilla iberica). 

As we wander round our rock gardens, those 
of us who are fortunate enough to possess 
the Iberian Crown Vetch will look with plea¬ 
sure upon its pretty leaves and pleasing 
i yellow flowers, which greet us from June to 
' August, and sometimes longer. It is not by 
any means a common plant, although far 
' from being an expensive one, and this note 
j is penned witli the view of drawing the notice 
of some lovers of hardy flowers to its claims. 

I It is to be jeared that it has become asso¬ 
ciated in the minds of some with its rampant 
sister plant, Coronilla varia, a beautiful but 
vigorous-growing plant, which will scon usurp 
the domain of many- of its neighbours. C. 
iberica is, however, quite different in its ways, 
and will give but little trouble to its fellow 7 - 
alpines. It is a more “stay-at-home” plant 
than C. varia, and it will content itself with 
a moderate space for years together. In ap¬ 
pearance C. iberica is also unlike its ally. 
It makes a prostrate mat of pretty leaves, 
and on this arc produced a number of little 
golden-yellow flowers, of tho shape of the 
Pea-flower. These are, however, arranged 
in the form of a little crown, whence the 
generic name of Crown Vetch, the general 
Form of the individual flowers being that of 
those of the Vetches. One would naturally 
expect that a plant like this would require 
a poor, dry, and sandy soil, but, on the con¬ 
trary, I have, through years of experience, 
found that it likes a fairly good loam, and 
that, on a dry rockery, it decs better well 
down, where it receives more mohsturc than 
on the upper and drier parts. When well 
grown, it ranks high among the prettiest of 
our yellowr-flowered, Pea-flowered alpines. 

S. Arnott. 


BIG ROCKFOILS (SAXIFRAGA 
CORDIFOLIA) FOR WINTER COLOUR. 

I HAVE been surprised this year at the beauty 
of these in certain lights. They are usually 
grown for their flowers, but are really much 
j more effective as winter colour—indeed, I 
think they give by far the finest winter colour. 

! I have enjoyed a good deal of autumn colour 
1 this year, but now everything is gone except 
these Rockfoils, which seem to get better 
! as the season gets colder. Some of them are 
■ effective in spring in flower, but then are very 
I often hurt by frost, whereas the winter colour 
! seems to be unspoilt by anything. Mr. T. 

1 Smith, of Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry, has 
| done a great deal for the improvement of 
these plants, and he sends us one called 
Croesus, a dwarf and good-coloured form, also 
j yunnanensis, and among the good flowering 
i kinds he recommends Coralie, Magog, Pro- 
| gross, and Sturdy. When these valuable 
j plants are dotted about in a weak way, no 
! one notices them ; but, as broad edgings and 
belts to shrubberies, they are excellent, and 
| they have the good quality of keeping them¬ 
selves clean, the growth being so dense that 
weeds have not a chance. For the most part 
they are extremely hardy, and will thrive in 
the worst soils. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

' Manuring semi-wild garden.— I And that my 
I flower garden, which id a semi-wild one, only made 
I la*t «prinu. has been insufficiently manured this 
I autumn. The soil is extremely poor, being sand and 
yellow loam, unequally distributed. As it baa now 
been planted with sluuh**> perennials, and bulb-s it is 
too late to have it manured over again. An attempt 
lias been made to remedy matters by covering it with 
a layer of short stable-manure. \Vill this do any 
good? There lias been no attempt at forking it in. 

I Can anything more be done to ensure tho plants 
, flowering well by applying artificial manure, and. if 
i so, what should it be and when applied? —L. Mason. 

[Provided the bulbs are not planted more 
I or less broadcast and that you can locate the 
I positions of these and the perennials, the 
' best thing now to do would be to dig in 
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around these things and the shrubs ample 
supplies of short manure and any decomposed 
vegetable matter you may possess. If you 
cannot locate the above-named plants, you 
can only improve on what you have already 
done by applying free dressings of soot, 
lightly forking these and the manure into the 
surface. Artificial manure would be of little 
use iu the circumstances. You hiay, how¬ 
ever, give copious waterings of liquid-manure, 
applying it when the ground was just en¬ 
crusted by frost to admit of the necessary 
walking over it, unless this could be done 
in open weather without injury.] 

Dividing Marguerite Carnations. -Will >ou 
plca>e tell me through Gardening Illistrated if it is 
correct to divide the roots of Marguerite Carnation*, 
and, if so, when it should be done, and is any special 
care required? I raised some of the above from seed 
in the spring of 190S, and transplanted same to 
permanent quarters in the following August. They 
have since increased so much that I think division 
may be beneficial.—C. E. Pasipuilon. 

[Very little, if any, success attends any 
efforts to divide these Carnations, which 
below ground are usually single-stemmed and 
inclined to be woody. The best way of in¬ 
creasing particular varieties is by cuttings 
or layers, and such work should nave been 
seen to in August and September of last 
year. Cuttings inay, indeed, be taken now, 
preferably those known as “ heel ” cuttings, 
and inserted iu a cold-frame in sandy soil to 
root, but these would not flower this season. 
The seed strains of these plants arc so good, 
so easily managed, and give such excellent 
results, that any other is not usually 
favoured, unless in the case of some extra 
good variety, and even then the diminished 
vigour of the plants hardly makes it worth 
while. We cannot recommend you, there¬ 
fore, to divide the plants, but to sow seeds 
again at once, and discard the old plants 
after their flowering this year. If the 
growths are over-numerous, thin them out 
freely. The display of blossoms will not be 
thereby appreciably diminished, while the 
quality, in all probability, will be much 
improved.] 

Flowers for cutting.- Will you plea-e t il me 
what flowcr-tsccds, either annuals or perennials, I 
can sow now in onh r that I may have plenty of 
bloom to cut for the house through the coming sum¬ 
mer and autumn months? — Ignora, Aber. 

[Few perennials bloom the first season 
unless special facilities are to hand for raising 
them in heat, and even then the display is 
somewhat meagre. Tho annuals suitable for 
the purpose are so numerous that it is pre¬ 
ferable to sow perennials later on, grow them 
on into sturdy plants, and transplant in 
autumn. A selection of the best annuals 
would, therefore, be better for the coming 
year. The majority given can be sown in 
March in frames, and transferred to flower¬ 
ing quarters as soon as possible. On no 
account allow 7 the seedlings to be crowded. 
If they come up thickly, prick off or thin. If 
you are favoured with a genial climate, sow 
out-of-doors, where they are to remain. 
Sweet Peas are indispensable. Sow 7 these 
early next month in pots under cover or out¬ 
side in prepared trenches. If outside, keep 
a sharp look-out for birds and slugs when 
the seedlings appear. Sow 7 inside next 
month Carnations Riviera Market and Grena- 
din, also Pentstemon gloxinioides. Of the 
Chinese or annual Asters, the varieties of 
which are eudless and confusing, those best 
adapted for your purpose would be sinensis, 
Ostrich Plume, and Comet, all splendid for 
cutting. Sow in March in frame, and with 
them a batch of Ten-week Stocks in different 
colours. Sow varieties of Chrysanthemum 
carinatum outside or in frame. Coreopsis 
tinctoria and its taller varieties are most use¬ 
ful for cutting, and most enduring. Avoid 
the dwarfer sorts. There is a new one, 
known as Tiger Star, very handsome outside, 
but not of much use for cutting. Of the two 
forms of annual Centaureas, C. Cyanus and 
Sweet Sultan are very useful. Uvpsophila 
elegans While Pearl is a charming annual to 
mix with other flowers. Sow outside, and 
thin. Gaillardia Lorenziana, very rich 
shades; sow outside or in frames. Lava- 
teras in white and rose shades nre most en¬ 
during in a cut state, and are in great re¬ 
quest for table decoration. As much Mig¬ 
nonette may be sown as space permits ; it is 
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always welcome. Shirley and Iceland Pop¬ 
pies are both beautiful as a change from other 
flowers, but short-lived in a cut state. Salpi- 
glossis is rich and beautiful when properly 
arranged in vases. Scabious are fine for 
autumn cutting. Both these and Salpigloseis 
may be sown outside. Annual Sunflowers, of 
which there are now several varieties, includ¬ 
ing several doubles, are also very useful in 
autumn. The above comprise a selection of 
some of tho beet for cutting. Whether sown 
outside or planted from seed-bed, the ground 


quisite against the leaves. Were it abso¬ 
lutely hardy everywhere, it would be more 
enjoyed, but some of my northern friends tell 
me that they cannot keep it over their most 
severe winters. But against a south wall it 
appears to be hardy further north than in 
the open, and everywhere that it can be culti¬ 
vated it should be grown, if only for the 
aroma of its leaves. There are two prettily- 
variegated varieties, but these do not seem 
to be quite so hardy as the others, nor do 
they flower so well. Some of my friends who 



Narcissus Whito Sergeant. 


for their reception should bo well done. On 
this and plenty of room for individual plants 
rests the question of thoroughly good flowers 
and an enduring display.] 

The Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis).— I 
suppose there are few plants which have so 
many associations as the Rosemary, but it is 
not my province to deal with its traditions, 
legends, and folk-lore in general. It is, in 
in itself, a beautiful plant, with its elegant , 
leaves, sharp and spiny-looking, but withal 
graceful, while, when it flowers, the little 
lavender or pale purple blooms look ox 


grow alpiues cultivate the new dwarf form 
( from Corsica, called Rosmarinus prostratus, 

I but they inform me that it is more tender 
than the ordinary R. officinalis. These forms 
of Rosemary are all easily struck from cuttings 
taken off with a heel, putting them into pots 
of sandy soil under glass, so that a spare 
plant or two can always be had in a frame for 
contingencies. —Ess. 

Crocus Imperati. —A largo colony of this 
beautiful Crocus provides a charming picture 
in the dark days of the year if tho weather be 
dry and still, but heavy rains sadly mar the 


blossoms. The first blossom usually opeim 
about December 18th, from which time until 
the end of the first week in February num¬ 
bers of flowers appear, and fifty or more ex¬ 
panded blooms on a sunny winter’s day are 
beautiful. The flowers — lavender-mauve 
within, and buff striped with purple on the 
outside, are very pretty, and, coming at a 
time when few plants except the Winter Jas¬ 
mine, the Winter Sweet, Christmas Roses, 
and Algerian Irises are in flower, are parti¬ 
cularly welcome. There are also white and 
rose-coloured forms. The Crocus family con¬ 
tains a large number of species and varieties, 
autumn-flowering, winter-flowering, and 
spring-flowering. Every collection should, 
however, embrace, in addition to the 
variously-coloured spring Crocuses, so com¬ 
mon in gardens, the purple, orange-anthered, 
autumn-flowering C. speciosus, and the 
winter - flowering C. Imperati.— Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 


NARCISSUS WHITE SERGEANT. 

If the truth be told about this white Ajax 
Daffodil, which is not, I believe, in com¬ 
merce at the present time, its garden value 
will bo measured rather by its freedom of 
growth and flowering and from the utilitarian 
standpoint than aught else, since the great 
charm, beauty, and graceful contour of the 
best of the white Ajax sorts are lacking alto¬ 
gether. Indeed, in the widely-separated 
perianth segments, and not a little in the size 
and character of the trumpet of the lower- 
placed flower of the picture, we have more 
than a suspicion of a fine form of N. princeps, 
though there is not this likeness in the living 
examples. Of graceful bearing generally, 
and with a touch of green about the base of 
tho trumpet and the bases of the perianth 
segments, which in certain stages reflect a 
flower of some purity, the variety is possessed 
of distinctive features of its own, that cause 
it to be noticed even in largo collections of 
these plants. For the rest, the excellent pic¬ 
ture speaks for itself. At present the variety 
exists but in few collections, and in very 
limited numbers even in these. E. J. 


Peter Barr Memorial Fund.— Large num¬ 
bers of Daffodil-lovers having expressed a 
desire that a fund should be raised for the 
purpose of commemorating the life and work 
of the late Mr. Peter Barr, V.M.H., the 
members of tho Royal Horticultural Society 
Narcissus Committee recently met to con¬ 
sider the matter. Various proposals were put 
forward, but those finding most favour were : 
The institution of a Barr Memorial Medal, 
to be awarded annually in connection with 
Daffodil work ; and the provision of a fund 
for the maintenance of an orphan through the 
medium of the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund. In order to carry out these proposals, 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Narcissus 
and Floral Committees formed themselves 
into a general committee, and five members 
of each body w f cre nominated to form an exe¬ 
cutive committee, as follows: Mr. William 
Marshall, V.M.H., chairman ; Mr. Henry B. 
May, treasurer; Mr. J. T. Bennet-Poe, M.A., 
V.M.H., Mr. William Cuthbertson, J.P., the 
Rev. Joseph Jacob, Mr. R. Hooper Pearson, 
Mr. William Poupart, Mr. C. E. Shea, Mr. 
Walter T. \V r aro ; and Mr. Chas. H. Curtis, 
hon. sec. Mr. Peter Barr’s great work was 
among Daffodils, but he also took an active 
share in the improvement and introduction of 
Tulips, Hellebores, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Lilies, and other hardy flowers. He was also 
ono of the founders of the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund, and served on the committee of 
that charity for many years. In these and 
many other ways Peter Barr did so much to 
advance horticulture that the committee 
appeal confidently for a sufficient sum to 
carry out the abovo proposals. Cheques and 
postal orders, crossed “London and Provin¬ 
cial Banking Co.,” should be sent direct to 
the treasurer, Mr. H. B. May, Stanmoro, 
Chingford, Essex. Copies of this appeal for 
distribution among members of Daffodil and 
other floricultural societies, will be sent on 
application to the hon secretary, Mr. Chas. 
H. Curtis, Adelaide-road, Brentford, Middle¬ 
sex. 
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FRUIT. 

LATE APPLES. 

Very little that is fresh can be written about 
Apples, early or late, but the pre-sentation at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on January 11th, of a collection of 
140 varieties, by Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, was none the less a surprise. Certainly 
we have not in commerce so many bond-fide 
late Apples, and many of those shown were 
such as are termed pre-Christmas varieties ; 
yet there they were, apparently very firm, 
fresh, and, to all appearance, looking as nice 
aa'they did in November. But there were 
many varieties that added nothing to the 
value of the collection, but rather detracted 
from it. Such small sorts as Pearson’s Plate, 
Yellow Ingestre, Golden Pippin, and others 
sent, just to show variety, yet did rather help 
to indicate, by contrast with the more 
modern and far finer varieties, what now to 
avoid in planting. Still further, that such 
poor varieties should at one time seem to 
have been worthy of offering for sale and 
naming, shows how far to-day we have got 
beyond the varieties that our fathers re¬ 
garded as so good. Even now some of these 
small fruiters are regarded as still showing 
high flavour, but that quality can be found 
only in tradition, as not one, after all, is equal 
to a well-grown Cox’s Orange Pippin, both in 
flavour and in excellence of flesh. In rela¬ 
tion to flavour, there was, on the same day, 
placed before the Fruit Committee two new 
dessert Apples, one, very handsome, named 
William Crump—being named after the raiser, 
a seedling from Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Worcester Pearmain, of such delicious 
quality as to get a first-class certificate ; and 
the other Bedford Pippin, from Messrs. Lax- 
ton, also exceedingly pleasant-flavoured, 
of which the committee desired trees to be 
seen in growth and cropping before making 
any award. But the production of varieties 
for dessert that are really good in flesh and 
well-flavoured, and are such in January, do 
constitute valuable additions to our late 
etocks. 

As to cooking Apples, very fine and firm 
were Newton Wonder, Prince Albert, Bram- 
ley’s Seedling, Lord Derby, Bismarck, Alfris- 
ton, Annie Elizabeth, and several others, all 
well-known, good, late keepers, while King 
of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange, Blenheim, and 
Ribston Pippin were first-rate. Later varie¬ 
ties, such as Cockle's Pippin, Sturmer Pippin, 
Adam’s Pearmain, Lord Hindlip, Scarlet 
Nonpareil, Rival, and Allen’s Everlasting 
were also in excellent condition. But, while 
culture has much to do with the long-keeping 
of these fruits, because so well finished on the 
trees, the storing of the fruits thinly on 
trellis-shelves, in a temperature that, while 
cool, is always regular and even, not varying 
with changes of temperature externally, and 
specially—indeed, most important—in an 
atmosphere that does not become dry, also 
plays an important part. A dry atmosphere 
exhausts the juices of the fruit, causing the 
coats to shrivel and flesh to become dry. A 
soil floor, from which at all times moisture 
can exhale, and where occasionally sprinkled 
with water, is one of the most essential 
features in any fruit-store or room. 

-■-A. D. 

Early Peachrhouse.— Now that the young 
Peaches are set and swelling freely, dis¬ 
budding should be done, and some of the 
young shoots removed from the underside. 
In disbudding, the work should be done in a 
tentative manner, but the operator will make 
up his mind about the shoots to be left to 
carry on the work of the tree. One healthy 
voting shoot should be left near the base of 
each bearing branch, and there must also be 
a leader, as the fruits will not swell properly. 
These two shoots are indispensable, but 
others may be left for a time, as the re¬ 
moval of too much foliage at one time may 
give an injurious check. We usually spread 
this work over several weeks, and if there is 
room for an extra shoot it will be left. 
Some growers adopt what is termed the 
Hamiltonian system, the basis of which is to 
leave all shoots on the upper side of the 
branches. 


PEAR EMILE D'HEYST. 

As I have just planted three of the ubove 
sort, 1, too, should be extremely interested to 
hear the opinion of any of your readers who 
have tried it. I quite agree w ith “ W. R.” 
that w-e require a devil’s advocate for fruits. 
The profession are so apt to push a special 
variety because it is a good show sort and a 
good “doer,” irrespective of flavour, which 
should be the first consideration for an ama¬ 
teur’s garden. If space will admit, I should 
like to near the opinion of any of your readers 
whether the following collection could be 
improved upon. They were chosen almost 
entirely from book descriptions and from 
seeing them only at the Royal Horticultural 
Society shows. The figuja» brackets indi- 
the numUg^MfeMH^^^Bof each sort, 
onty ,M<\ H 

Dessert 
i 

Orangal/( 1 

nd (2), Jas. 

Irish Peach 

(1) , rogt^uarren 

den i i.TRike of Devon¬ 

shire (1 >, l3P| o^^^Hppiris (1). 

Pears, cordons mj^quincc: Doyenne du 
Comice (30), Louise Bonne (12), Williams’ 
(12), Jargonelle (6), Emile d’Heyst (3). Jose¬ 
phine de Malines (3), Triomphe de Vienne 

(2) , Conference (2), Durondeau (2), Marie 
Louise (2), Beurre Supertin (2), Beurre Hardy 
(2), Olivier de Serres (2), Beurre Giffard (2), 
Fondante d’Automne (1), Pitmaston Duchess 
(1), Easter Beurre (1), Glou Morceau (1). 

Peaches on a west wall (outdoors) : Water¬ 
loo, Early Louise, Hale’s Early, and 
Dymond. 

The above arc planted in a S.E. district 
suburban garden, in rows 20 inches apart, in 
the open, at ail angle of 45 deg., on canes, 
attached to copper wire, strained on posts. 1 
trust these details and the replies will be of 
service to readers. Amateur. 


1 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Pruning newly - planted fruit - trees 

planted some young Apple-trees a year ago last 
November, and should be obliged if you would assist 
me in the pruning. Four or live of them have made 
no growth at all since planting, and now the ends 
of the branches, where they were cut back to at the 
nursery, have developed fruit-buds. There are 
also many fruit-buds forming further down the 
branch, and very few wood-buds — in fact, a 
few of the shorter leaders seem to have no wood- 
buds at all. I allowed the trees to bear fruit 
last season, which probably is the cause of their 
stunted appearance. Should I cut the branches back 
to where there are wood-buds? Two of the trees are 
Cox’s Pomona, the others Lane’s Prince Albert and 
Bramley’s Seedling.-DEVONSHIRE Reader. 

[You, like many more, have made a fatal 


Moss, etc., and leaves the stems and branches 
i clean and in better condition for other 
washes, if such are needed, to become fully 
operative when applied. With regard to 
your second query, much depends on the con¬ 
dition of the trees. If you are merely de¬ 
sirous of freeing them from insects and a 
bad infestation of Lichen and Moss, then use 
the caustic wash. If, on the other hand, you 
have been troubled with the brown-rot 
fungus or other fungoid maladies, you had 
better spray with Bordeaux mixture early in 
February, and w’ith a solution of iron sul¬ 
phate just before the buds break. The 
latter should be applied separately, and not 
in conjunction with the “Bordeaux.” If you 
w'ish to avoid spraying at two different 
periods, yoti can obtain what is known and 
sold as the Woburn wash. One of the in- 
.. p , gradients of this is iron sulphate, and it has 
a *111 V° X s to be applied in the form of a spray during 
), Hlenneim^hg nex ^ or following month. We are unac- 
udeley the use of Strawsonite, and, 

£e, regret being unable to answer you 
int. The Woburn wash would, we 
, be obtainable from any dealer 
ral sundries or one of tire mtrrtu- 
facfc^Wgihfiemists who make the preparation 
of insecticides and washes for farm and 
garden purposes a speciality.] 

Pear flavours. -In addition to other 
reasons for only planting the best that have 
been given in Gardening Illustrated, I 
may say that I have had a curious experi¬ 
ence : Last year, owing to the cold, wet 
weather, almost all the Fears of second-rate 
quality, which are praised as verj good in 
ordinary years, have this year been almost 
without flavour, such as Beurre Vauban, 
Fondante du Panisel, and others; but I 
notice with pleasure that while the first- 
class kinds, such as Easter Beurre, Winter 
Nelis, Figue d’Aleinjon (a Pear I am very 
fond of), and Passe Crassane have not their 
usual flavour, they are quite eatable. So 
that, whatever it is that gives to the finer 
kinds their quality, it is a precious indica¬ 
tion of their value to the planter.—W. 

Early Figs.— Plants well established in 
pots, placed in heat now, will soon push out 
young fruits, followed immediately by young 
shoots. The latter should be thinned to give 
strength to those left, as there should be no 
overcrowding. When the young shoots have 
made five leaves, destroy the terminal buds 
by pressure, without removing them alto¬ 
gether. This will check the bleeding. Figs 
in pots thrive when placed on a warm sur¬ 
face. I have grown them on boards over 
the hot-water pipes, and they do well partially 
plunged in a leaf-bed. Use the syringe freely 
for a time in the early stages of growth, but 


mistake in allowing the trees to bear before the water should havo the ^ill taken off! and 


they had become established in their new 
quarters. The trees, as a result, have become 
stunted, a condition from which it will take 
them a season or so to recover. Cox s 
Pomona and Bramley’s, being more robust 
growers, will recover in less time than Lane’s 
Prince Albert, which makes weaker and 
more twiggy growth. What we advise you to 
do is to remove all fruit-buds at once, so as 
to prevent the trees bearing at all this sea¬ 
son. This will divert the sap-flow' for the 
benefit of the wood-buds, both latent and 


be pure. All water used should bo as warm 
as the house. Night temperature may start 
at 50 degs., and be increased as growth pro¬ 
ceeds till 60 degs. or 65 degs. is reached.—H. 

Orchard-house. —The buds of Peaches, 
Plums, and Cherries will be swelling even in 
a cool-house. It is best to keep the blossoms 
back as long as possible in unheated houses, 
but as soon as the buds begin to expand, keep 
a closer hand upon the ventilators. It is 
always possible to ventilate a house without 


visible, 


and in due course these will break rushing cold currents through the trees when 


the blossoms are opening. The houses need 
never be altogether closed, except during 
frost or when it is windy. Very often, when 
the blossoms expand, the bees are busy 
among them, and if the bees are numerous, 


and produce growths. Syringing the trees 
with water daily as soon as you discern the 
buds to be on the move will encourage them 
to break more freely and rapidly. Should 
the spring season prove to be a dry one, a 
watering at the roots now and again will also it will be as well to leave the house open as 
help matters. We think, under the circum- | long as it can be safely done, for them to go 
stances, the above would be a better course 
to pursue than to cut the trees back severely.] 

Spraying fruit-trees. -Could you please tell me 
whether in spraying fruit-trees it is better to spray 
first with caustic soda and potash, secondly 

(separately and later), with Strawsonite («.<?., some- fu“ ld U bi P gii c i to the bad ones.-NV. 
thine like Bordeaux mixture, containing copper) and ohoulQ Si'en 10 me uau onus. 

sulphate of iron? If sprayed together, would they -— 

form insoluble chemical compounds?—J. B. Amdle- 
side. 

[We are of the opinion that it is the better 
plan to spray fruit-trees the first time with 
caustic alkali solution, whether home-made 
or prepared from ingredients purchased 
ready blended, and needing to be dissolved 
only. This frees the trees of insects, Lichen, 


away. 

Grapes.— I regret to see mention in Mr. Cornhill’a 
note of the Grape Alicante, which I think is about 
the poorest and most acidulous Grape I know. Whv 
anvone should plant it or grow it 1 cannot see. A 
good Grape is such a precious thing that no thought 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume AAA/, of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated is noio ready (price 3d., post free 
34 it.). The Bind my Case for the same volume 1 # also 
available, price ls. tid., by post U\ 9 d The Index aiul 
Bin-linn Case can be obtained from any newsayent.or 
from t/n Publisher, 17, Furniv'il-strcct, London, h.C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Case is is., post free. 
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RHODODENDRON METTERNICHI. 
Although this Japanese species of Rhodo¬ 
dendron has been known in this country for 
nearly forty years its name may, in most 
catalogues, be sought for in vain. In 
gardens, too, it is very rare, and outside of 
some of the large botanical establishments or 
in the collection of some lover of uncommon 
shrubs, such as Mr. Chambers, of Haslemere, 
it is seldom met with. It is quite hardy, and 
forms a rather dense bush, clothed with 
thick, leathery, oblong leaves, 3 inches to 
4 inches long, dark green above, and covered 
underneath with a thick, brownish-grey 
tomentum. It flowers early in the season, 
and the blossoms, which are herewith illus¬ 
trated, are of a bright rose colour. As far 
as I know, R. Metternichi has not been em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist in the production of 
any of the new forms which have so plenti¬ 
fully of late years made their appearance. 

Concerning its distribution in a state of 
nature, Proiessor Sargent, in the “Forest 
Flora of Japan,’’ states : — 

“ In central Japan. Lake Yumoto, famous for its 
thermal springs, nestles, 5,000 feet above the sen, 


summer. Whilst young, the plants should be 
cut over occasionally to obtain a bushy habit; 

, but after that little or no pruning will be re¬ 
quired, except when the bushes outgrow their 
position. In such a case they may be cut 
1 well back as soon as the flowers are over.— 
D. 

Lonicera fragrantissima. — This bush 
Honeysuckle was introduced into this country 
from China in 1845. All who appreciate 
sweet perfume in flowers—and who does not? 

I should grow this delightful plant. It is par¬ 
ticularly valuable, on account of its early 
flowering, it being in full bloom in the south¬ 
west in mid-January. Though by no means 
a 6howy shrub, it is far from being devoid of 
beauty, its shoots being freely studded with 
small, ivory-white blossoms, that emit a 
delicious perfume, nnd on this account 
should be grown along with the Winter 
Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), which begins 
to flower about three weeks earlier than this 
Honeysuckle. On still days a bush in full 
flower will scent the air for many yards 
around it, and the shoots, when cut and 
brought indoors, diffuse their fragrance 
through the house. It also succeeds well in 
a cool house, where its frngrance is very 



Rhododendron MeUcmichi. 


among the Nlkko Mountains. The forests which rise 
from the short* of the lake are principally eompoted 
of Hemlock (Tsuga diversifolia), among which are 
Birch (Betula Ermani), Abies and Pieea, Pterocarya, 
Cercidiphyllum, and the Mountain Ash. In the dense 
•'hade by the shores of the lake grow' dwarf forms of 
the Indian Azalea. Elliottia paniculata, our Cana¬ 
dian Bunch Berry (Cornus canadensis), great masses 
of Rhododendron Metternichi, which in these forests 
replaces Rhododendron catawbiense of the Appala¬ 
chian Mountains and a few other shrubs.” ^ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spiraea Thunbergi. —This pretty Spiraea is 
» native of both China and Japan, and is the 
earliest of the shrubby kinds to bloom. After 
a mild winter it is not an uncommon thing 
to find flowers open in February, while to¬ 
wards the end of March it is frequently at 
its best. Mature bushes rarely exceed 3 feet 
in height, and are made up of many very fine 
wiry branchlets. The leaves are very small 
and of a pale green hue. The elegant habit 
and pretty foliage make the shrub worth 
growing, leaving out its value as a flowering 
plant. The flowers are tiny and white, ana 
borne very freely. Like other Spiraeas, it 
thrives in ordinary garden soil, but likes I 
that of a loamy character best. It may be 
increased by means of cuttings of half-ripe 
wood inserted in pots of sandy soil in 


marked. Glass protection is, however, quite 
unnecessary for it, as it is perfectly hardy. 
Lonicera fragrantissima is classed as an ever- 
i green species, but, when exposed to biting 
winds and severe frosts, it often loses its 
foliage. Its flowers, however, will withstand 
several degrees of frost without hnrm. If left 
to itself, it will form a bush 8 feet or more in 
height, and, if trained against a wall, it grows 
still taller. Lonicera Standishi is a very 
similar species, also bearing small, white, 
sweet-scented flowers, but, where one is 
grown, the subject of this note is to be pre¬ 
ferred. It also is a native of China, and was 
introduced fifteen years later than L. frag 
rantissima.— YVyndham Fitzherbert. 

Cassiope (Andromeda) tetragona. — Most 
people who nee this exquisite little plant are charmed 
with its habit of growth, its dark foliage, and its 
exquisite bells of waxy white. In cold districts it is 
often injured by late frosts, and I know gardens in 
which it i*> necessary to protect the plants by a hand- 
light in winter and early spring. This is a pity, as 
it is one of the most delightful little shrubs for the 
rock garden in a rather moist and peaty soil. In 
localities where there is frequently a mild winter, 
followed by a severe spring, the injury spoken of 
above is more frequent, and rqay often destroy the 
plant altogether. I know a nursery in the north in 
which thi9 plant is always kept protected by hand- 
lights, save in summer, when the top of the light is 
removed for two or three months.-8. A. 
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VEGETABLES. 

DWARF PEAS. 

It is a matter for surprise that these are 
not more generally cultivated than they 
are, especially by amateurs and cottagers, 
who find much difficulty in procuring suit¬ 
able stakes for the taller varieties. Some 
will say the dwarf varieties do not yield 
the bulk of pods as do the tall kinds. This 
is doubtful ; in fact, I am prepared to say 
that they do, but they require some little 
attention beyond sowing and earthing up. 
As a rule, dwarf varieties are sown too 
close to each other from row to row. 
Instead of only allowing feet, the rows 
were 3} feet apart, much larger pickings 
and very much better filled pods would 
result. Again, the haulm must be sup¬ 
ported, though I am quite aware of the 
heavy crops gathered by market growers 
without resorting to staking ; yet it stands 
to reason that the produce must be much 
in advance of that of plants whose haulm 
gets twisted and bent in all directions. 
Where twiggy growths are at a discount, 
upright stakes some 3 feet in height stuck 
in 6 feet apart on either side of the row 
and stout pieces of string fastened thereto 
will keep the growth intact and prove 
almost as good as sticks, especially if two 
or more tiers be put on. Where birds are 
troublesome, these dwarf varieties are more 
under command as regards netting them 
over, and they do not obstruct the light, 
air, and sun from neighbouring crops, as do 
those that reach 6 feet or so in height. 
There is no need to single out any particu¬ 
lar variety, as those offered by seedsmen 
in general are all more or less satisfactory. 
Give each one n trial and select the best. 
Soil sometimes, as well as locality and 
position, have to be reckoned with. These 
dwarf Peas may be sown either rior early, 
mid-season, or latest crops, and are sure 
to give satisfaction. J. M%ne. 

MAKING AN ASPARAGUS Bl£Bt*<^~ 

Win, you kindly tell me, through the medium of 
your paper, how to prepare and plant a small 
Asparagus-bed, the proper time of year to do it, and 
the beat sort of plants to procure? The site in in 
a cold, shady kitchen garden, the soil heavv and wet. 
—Busci.ody. 

[The soil for Asparagus should be deep and 
porous, with good natural drainage. The 
ground should be trenched now two spits 
deep, and plenty of partially-rotted manure 
added. Decayed vegetable refuse, road-grit, 
and leaf-mould are also excellent adjuncts to 
the soil, while sea-sand—where it is readily 
obtainable—is a most valuable addition. 
Except in very cold, retentive soils, the old 
custom of forming narrow, raised beds is not 
to bo recommended, but in such soils arti¬ 
ficial drainage is needful for the best results 
to be obtained. In these cases, a drain of 
4-incli pipes, at a depth of 2 feet, should be 
provided, the pipes, which should lead into 
a main drain, being surfaced with cinders, 
rubble, or broken bricks, over which turves, 
and a larger amount of light materials, such 
as old lime-rubble, wood-ashes, and burnt 
refuse, should be added to keep the compost 
porous. In planting, which is best done in 
April, choose a dull, moist day, for the roots 
soon suffer from exposure to the sun. The 
plants should not be placed closer than 2 feet 
from crown to crown, as otherwise the beds 
soon become unduly crowded, and the grow ths 
in consequence lose their vigour. Three- 
year-old roots give the quickest return. In 
planting, the crowns should be kept about 
an inch below the surface, and the roots care¬ 
fully spread out with a slight downward in¬ 
clination. Fine soil should then be spread 
over the roots and crowns, and pressed firmly 
down. After planting, a slight mulching with 
old Mushroom-bed or hot-bed manure is bene¬ 
ficial. During the first yenr, until the soil 
between the crowns is occupied by the roots, 
it may be utilised for sowing Lettuces in. 
Beds 4 feet wide with two rows of plants, 
or 6 feet wide with three rows of plants, are 
convenient sizes. The beds should be kept 
well weeded, and the plants, when a foot 
high, should be staked to prevent their re¬ 
ceiving a check by being broken off by the 
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wind. No heads should be cut the first year, 
and but few the second, if the beds are to 
prove a permanent success; indeed, it is 
better , to refrain from cutting at all for the 
first two years, and to cut but sparingly the 
thirds In manuring Asparagus - beds the 
ancient custom of heaping on the beds a 
heavy mulching of fresh manure in the win¬ 
ter should be avoided, as being far more 
detrimental than beneficial. A loose covering 
of coarse Seaweed, when it can be had, is, 
however, advantageous. In the spring, just 
before growth commences, a dressing of fish- 
guano, followed by a light mulch of well- 
rotted manure, is useful in giving the plants 
a good start, while during the growing season 
liberal supplies of nutriment should be 
afforded in the shape of nitrate of soda, 
kainit, superphosphate, soot, and wood- 
ashes.] 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Potatoes unlit to eat.—1 should be much obliged 
if you would tell me why my Potatoes are po wet. 
They are unfit to cat. Is the fault in planting, or 
owing to the wet summer?—A. M. Cowan. 

[Both varieties are usually of first-class 
quality, and it is most improbable that the 
stocks you have raised of them in your soil 
show their real character. The wetness of 
which you complain must be due to the 
nature of your soil, which, in producing such 
wretched samples, must be most unfit for 
Potato production. It is probable plant¬ 
ing had nothing to do with it. If you could 
give your soil a heavy dressing of lime at 
once, putting it down in heaps of a bushel to 
each rod, then covering it over with soil, and 
letting it so lie for a couple or three days, the 
lime would have slaked, and could be at once, 
as the work proceeds, spread about and dug 
in. That in any ease should be done where it 
was purposed to plant Potatoes. Then, it 
would be well if, when you do plant, to leave 
that work until the middle or the end of 
April, so as to enable the soil to become 
moderately warmed, also then to plant in fur¬ 
rows 4 inches deep, and, before covering in 
the sets, to strew along the furrows, at the 
rate of 6 lb. per 100 feet run, bone-flour and 
finely-crushed kainit in equal quantities, well 
mixed. If a good quantity of wood-ashes 
could be added, so much the better. Wet 
Potatoes are due to defects of soil almost en¬ 
tirely, and especially where there is a defi¬ 
ciency of lime, potash, and phosphates. A 
mereaddition of strong animal manure would 
do more harm than good. It may be wise 
also for you to plant rather shallow, aa ad¬ 
vised, and in rows from 27 inches to 30 inches 
apart, so as to be able to mould up well. .It 
is possible, also, that your soil needs drain¬ 
ing. As to its nature,* you say nothing, but 
by your description of the quality of the 
Potatoes produced on it, you lead us to infer 
that it is wet and close, and badly needs 
liming and sw r eetening. No matter from what 
source you may obtain seed tubers, so long as 
you plant on ground that is so very unfit, 
without taking proper steps to remedy 
defects, so long w r ill the tubers produced be 
bad. If you follow our advice this year, we 
shall be pleased to learn what may be the 
result.] 

Cooking rod Cabbages.— In vour issue of 
January 22nd, I see that “West Surrey” ad¬ 
vocates* using red Cabbage plain boiled. I 
herewith send you a recipe for “ braised red 
Cabbage,” which is an excellent way of cook¬ 
ing red Cabbage. : Cut a firm red Cabbage 
into quarters, take out stalk part, cut the 
Cabbage into fine shreds, put into a etewpan, 
sprinkle with salt, add 1 oz. butter, half a 
wineglassfnl of vinegar; place the pan on a 
hot part of fire or stove to draw out the 
juice, when shift to side of fire or stove, and 
allow to cook slowly for hours; then re¬ 
move the stewpan-iid to allow moisture to 
evaporate. Serve when Cabbage is soft, 
shiny, and hot.— Boldre. 

Colour of Beet-root.— Good ns any Beet may be 
In foliage, shape of roots, etc., unless it i« of a 
bright-red when rooked, one of its best points is lost. 
1 hope the new vegetable society will give a prize for 
Beet in a cooked state, and all the roots should be 
rut. I consider all roots should be cut when ex¬ 
hibited for competition. When I have done this I 
have found it a reliable test. Some two or three 
years ago, when at Wisley, just after the trial Beets 
had been examined, I noticed each variety had been 
submitted to thte test, causing a surprise to many — 
J C F. C. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
January 25th, 1910. 

The fortnightly meeting on the above date 
was of an interesting, if not of an extensive 
character. The exhibits of greenhouse 
flowering and fine-foliaged plants occupied 
considerable space, as did those also of hardy 
and alpine plants. Without a doubt, how¬ 
ever, the Orchid collections dominated the 
meeting, as much, perhaps, by their numbers 
as from the standpoint of beauty, several 
novelties being honoured by awards. 

Greenhouse plants.— Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons. Edmonton, filled a full-length table 
with Ferns and Azaleas, the former including 
several of the newer Nephrolepises, many 
Aspleniums, Platvceriums, Davaliias of many 
kinds, including D. Veitclii, and others. At 
one end of the table a large and well- 
flowered group of Azalea indica was seen, this 
giving a touch of brightness to the whole. 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, also contributed a very fine assort¬ 
ment of greenhouse-flowering plants, notably 
a capital group of standard Azaleas of the A. 
indica type, together with a variety of dwarf 
plants, belonging to the same section. Other 
good things in this group included Calceolaria 
Burbidgei, Erlangea tomentosa, having 
mauve-coloured flower-heads, Eupatorium 
vernale (white), Lily of the Valley, Freesias, 
Daphne indica, and a set of the hybrid Java- 
nico-jasminiflorum Rhododendrons, which are 
so valuable at this season of the year. Mr. F. 
Herbert Chapman, Rye, Sussex, brought a 
delightful lot of his cross-bred Freesias, 
among which F. Chapmani Improved was very 
conspicuous. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, brought a variety of single flowers 
of Primula sinensis, arranging them in shal¬ 
low' trays in Moss, the flowers being of excel¬ 
lent size and form. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, brought a delightful lot of well- 
flowered plants of Cyclamen persicum, in 
shades of salmon, pink, crimson, and white, 
also Acacias, Daphnes, and other useful 
flowering plants. From Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, came a well-flowered lot of Aza¬ 
leas, also a very attractive group of the Wyeh 
Hazel (Hamainelis arborea), and a large col¬ 
lection of well-grown Bertolonias in pans. 
Messrs. Paul and Son, the Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, exhibited a very handsome vase of 
Acacia podalyriiefolia, the heavily-powdered, 
dense, Fern-like leafage show ing off to advan¬ 
tage the golden-yellow of the abundant blos¬ 
soms. 

Carnations.— There were several very fine 
collections of these flow ers, Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, being responsible 
for a highly representative group, including 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild Improved, an 
excellent, full-toned pink-flowered variety, 
with strong stems; White Perfection, Mr. 
T. W. Ormvnke (pink), Beacon, Britannia, and 
Victory, a trio of excellent scarlets; En¬ 
chantress, Winsor, Afterglow, together with 
a variety of excellent seedlings, the whole 
adinirabiv arranged. Messrs. Stuart- Low 
and Co., Enfield, also brought many vases of 
these flowers, while Mr. H. Burnett, Guern¬ 
sey, had a small, though superb, gathering, 
which included Marmion, Ajax (fine crim¬ 
son), White Perfection, and Mrs. Burnett, in 
very fine condition. 

Hardy plants.— The winter and early 
spring exhibits of alpine and allied plants 
have an interest of their ow f n, and were well 
represented on the present occasion. Messrs. 
Ware and Sons, Limited, Feltham, were re¬ 
sponsible for a large and well-arranged 
rockery bank of these, which included colo¬ 
nies of the more attractive of the encrusted 
Saxifrages, as S. longifolia, S. cristata, S. 
lantoscana superba, S. Burseriann major, and 
others. Lenten Roses, early bulbous Irises, 
and Adonis amurensis were shown in effective 
groups, the arrangement attracting a good 
deal of attention. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, also showed hardy plants, 
masses of Christmas Roses, Iris histrioides 
major, and I. reticulata Krelagei being con¬ 
spicuous. Daphnes, Pernettyivs, and other 
fruiting and flowering shrubs were also freely 
employed. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had a 
j small exhibit of hardv plants nnd shrubs, 
the Snowdrops and hardy Heaths being 


noticeable and good. Messrs. Barr and .Sons, 
Covent Garden, brought a delightful lot of 
things, the Christmas Roses being particu¬ 
larly well done, and including fine examples 
of H. niger altifolius, H. n. scoticus, H. n. 
angustifolius, and II. n. Mme. Fourcade, a 
set of varieties worthy of cultivation in any 
garden. A few pots of Snowdrops and Cro¬ 
cuses gave variety and charm to the group, 
while the Roman Hyacinths, Lachenalias, and 
other greenhouse-grown subjects afforded a 
beauty apart. The Mis-ses Hopkins, Shepper- 
ton-on-Thames, brought an early display of 
Primroses in various colours, together with 
a pretty variety of alpines, backed by dw f arf 
bushes of Lavender and Daphne Cneorum. 
Messrs. J. Peed and Son, West Norwood, 
S.E., again brought alpines in pots, together 
with miniature examples of Cacti and succu¬ 
lent plants. 

Orchids. —The collection of these consti¬ 
tuted a notable display, several important 
novelties being honoured by awards of merit. 
The collection from Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Haywards Heath, contained fine 
examples of Odontoglossum Wilekeanum, 
with its handsome mottled flowers of brown 
and white, Cvpripedium villosum auriferum, 
Sophronitis grandiflora in plenty, Laelia 
anceps alba, and others, the very handsome 
Anguloa Cliftoni, with yellow-brown-centred 
flowers, and which gained a first-class certifi¬ 
cate, Vanda Watsoni (white), and others. 
The collection from Messrs. James Cypher 
and Sons, Cheltenham, was singularly rich in 
Cypripediums, the whole of the highest merit 
and excellence. Of the more important of 
these we noted C. Thompsoni, C. Leopoldi- 
anum, C. Buckmanni, C. aureura, Laelia 
anceps Sehroderiana, L. a. Sanderiana, Catt- 
leya Trianae, Laelio-Cattleva Ariel, and a 
large array of Calanthes contributing to a fine 
display. Of more than ordinary interest in 
this group was a fine plant of Pleurothallis 
Roezli, with its somewhat hooded dark choco¬ 
late flowers. Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans, also had an exceptionally fine lot of 
plants, including Miltonia Blueana, Cattleya 
Triame, var. Majali Sander, Cvpripedium 
Maulei delieatum, Renanthera Imschottiana, 
Vanda Wilsoni, Ladia anceps Sanderiana, 
Calanthes, Odontoglossums, and others. Mr. 
E. V. Low, Haywards Heath, had a very 
handsome Cvpripedium in C. Lord Milner, 
the dorsal sepal of giant proportions, white, 
and heavily spotted at its base. C. insigne 
Sandene, C. villosum auriferum, and C. 
aureurn virginale magnifieum were also noted. 
Mr. J. Foster Alcook and Mr. E. Rogerson 
each brought large collections of Cypripe¬ 
diums, while Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. dis¬ 
played Sophronitis Lowi, with pale orange 
flowers, Dendrobium heterocarpum, with 
creamy flowers, D. speciosum, pale yellow, 
and a pretty batch of Dendrochilon glu- 
maceum, with arching racemes of white 
flowers. Mr. N. Cookson, Wylam-on-Tyne 
(gardener Mr. Chapman), sent Odontoglossum 
pereultnm, var. Roland, with very dark 
flowers, irregularly marked white, and Odon- 
tioda Bradshawce (Cookson’s variety), with 
reddish-mauve-bordered flowers, that render 
it very distinct. The plant, which carried a 
fine raceme of flowers, obtained a first-class 
certificate in the spring of 1909. Messrs. J. 
and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, had a capital 
group of Laelia anceps in variety, and Odonto¬ 
glossums. Mr. H. S. Goodson, Putney, and 
Maurice Mertens, Ghent, Belgium, each 
showed excellent varieties of Odontoglossum. 

Fruit. —The only exhibit of fruit was a col¬ 
lection of ten bunches of Grapes, chiefly Lady 
Downe’s and Black Alicante, from Mrs. 
C. W. Bischoffsheim, Warren House, Stan- 
more (grow’er, Mr. J. W. Funge). The 
examples were in excellent condition through¬ 
out, and reflected great credit on the culti¬ 
vator. 

A list of certificates and medals will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —Neto Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Clothe 
medium Uvo, 15s .; post free, 15s. Cd. 

"The English Flower Garden" may also bo 
had finely bound in 9 *>ols., half vellum, 9la. not. Of 
all booksellers. _ 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —The open weather which 
still continues is favourable for tree and shrub 
planting, and all work involving the making 
of new lawns. Of late years the number of 
flower beds on the lawn has been reduced 
considerably, to the improvement of the gar¬ 
den generally. When turfing over a flower¬ 
bed, the earth should be rammed firmly, and 
even then, in the course of time, the ground 
will settle, and the turf ha* to be lifted and 
the hollow’ places made level. Personally, I 
like to sec a bit of open lawn near the house. 
When the trees and flowers come close up to 
the windows, the house is dwarfed, and there 
is, 1 think, a loss of dignity. The flanks of 
the lawn may be more or les* furnished, and 
there may be glades and vistas. Among the 
conifers there are many beautiful trees, well 
adapted for special features on the lawn. The 
Cedar of Lebanon, where it thrives, is a 
noble tree, and it seldom fails, and in some 
towns it is found within the smoke radius, and 
thrives fairly well. The Atlantic Cedar is 
another useful lawn-tree. The Indian Cedar 
(Cedrns Deodara) is a very handsome tree, but 
not quite so hardy, though it succeeds well in 
sheltered positions. I remember, in til'* 
severe winter of 1860, most of our trees of 
thi;j Cedar were killed to the snow line, but 
broke out again, and made new leaders. The 
blue Colorado Spruce (Abiei Parrvnna glaum) 
is a beautiful tree for the lawn, and the silver 
Fir (Picea Pinsapo and P. Nordmannia) are 
hardy, and very handsome. The Welling 
tonia and Araucaria imbricata do in the sea¬ 
side counties, but are not always reliable 
elsewhere. 

Fruit garden. Tn most gardens there is 
still pruning to be dom* and fruit-trees to 
move. If there is a vacant wall, it may be 
speedily covered with cordon Pears on the 
Quince, trained obliquely. This system of 
training will suit people who cannot wait, as 
they ;oon begin to bear, and a double branched 
cordon seems to give much more scope than 
the single one. I am rather in favour of tlie* 
system of training known as the Palmette- 
Verrier, which is, briefly, a combination of the 
horizontal and vertical. Such trees bear 
well, and really the training does not give 
much trouble. I have seen Plums and Cher¬ 
ries trained in this way, and bear well. It i* 
not a bad system where wall space is limited. 
There seems to be a growing demand for Mul¬ 
berry-trees. If there is a vacant corner on the 
lawn, a Mulberry tree will be interesting, and 
in the course of years become fruitful. The 
trees are best propagated from cuttings, as 
seedlings are so long before they bear. If 
there is any wall space to spare or bad aspects 
Morello Cherries, Red and White Currants, 
there is any wall space to spare or bad aspects, 
I remember, one cold, frosty spring, our best 
crop of Plums was on the north wall. The 
frost often damages the blossoms on the good 
aspects, whilst those on the north side escape. 
The bud eating birds are busy now, and some¬ 
thing should be done to check their depreda¬ 
tions. I have found a mixture of lime nnd 
soot, applied when the wood is damp, suffi¬ 
cient. 

Vegetable garden.— In ordering seeds for 
this department, experienced gardeners will 
generally rely upon well-tried varieties, at 
the Game time buying a few' trial packets of 
any they desire to test. Of course, we want 
good selections of the best old varieties—in 
point of fact, the best new varieties are im¬ 
provements upon the old kinds. Of late 
years, in whfeat and farm crops, more atten¬ 
tion has been given to hybridising, but the 
best of the new things have come from select¬ 
ing superior specimens and selecting the best 
till the variety has been fixed. Cultivation 
has a good deal to do with quality; still, 
breed does tell, and it is a mistake to buy 
cheap seeds. The best are the cheapest, nnd 
many people buy more seeds than they need. 
If one wishes to economise, buy few seeds 
and make every good seed grow’. One of the 
means of doing this is to thoroughly deepen 
and improve the land, and wait till the sur¬ 
face is dry and the soil working cleanly before 
sowing the seeds. Many sow Pens on a worm 
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site in the autumn, others wait till January, 
others, again, w’ait till February; and the 
difference is usually slight. If we sow’ now 
on a warm border, and at the same time sow 
a few in pots, for planting out when the 
weather in suitable, there will be ft reasonftble 
prospect of a good early crop. Longpod 
Beans transplant well, and may be started in 
boxes. Early Potatoes may also be started 
in boxes. 

Conservatory. —A conservatory without 
fragrance is never satisfactory. Among the 
fragrant flowers are Violets in pots. These 
are very sweet now, and a few plants, well- 
flowered, will scent a large house. Daphnes 
are very sweet, and should be in bloom now. 
Freesias and other bulbs w ill be in blossom 
now. Oranges often have fruit and blossoms 
at the same time. Roses and Carnations are 
in flower now. Mignonette also should be in 
blossom now and onwards through the spring, 
and Lily of the Valley. The foliage of 
Myrtles, scented-leaved (ieraniums, and 
Humea elegans adds its quota of fragrance 
of a peculiarly spicy kind, which is very re¬ 
freshing. Apart from what is stated above, 
in a well-furnished conservatory there is 
always a refreshing fragrance arising from 
foliage and flowers. To a considerable extent 
now we are depending upon plants coming on 
in warm-houses. Those who grow Orchids 
will always have something interesting in 
bloom that may be moved to the conservatory 
for a week or two for a change. These 
plants which have been brought on in strong 
lieat should be moved to an intermediate 
temperature, if possible, for a time, to harden 
before moving on to the conservatory. Wo 
are not always able to do this, as in times of 
pressure we cannot wait, but gardeners know 
its value. East Lothian stock*, that were 
sown in July, potted up before winter, and 
grown cool, will be coming into flower now 
or shortly. We used to make a special fu¬ 
ture of these stocks for early work, and very 
sweet they are. They are not difficult to 
manage. They require free ventilation and 
careful watering, and may be brought on with 
the Pelargoniums as soon as they are in the 
flowering pots. Very nice plants can he had 
in 5-inch pots. The strongest may have 
G-ineh pots. Pot firmly. Antirrhinums in 
pots are nice for the unheated conservatory. 
They can be raised from seeds or cuttings 
taken in September and kept in cool pit or 
frame till ready for flowering. The Snap 
dragons have been much improved of late 
yea is. 

Ferns for deooratlon. Young plants 
potted on now will make nice decorative stuff 
during the spring. For the decoration of the 
house, there is a demand for plants in. small 
pots— from thimbles upwards. Young plants 
from store pots or boxes, potted off into 
thimbles or thumbs, and kept in a warm, 
shaded house, will soon develop. Spores may 
be sown now in a warm, shaded house, where 
there is sufficient moisture in the atmosphere. 
The newer forms of Nephrolepis are very 
ornamental, and are easily propagated from 
division, and soon make nice, spreading 
plants. N. todenoides is one of the best. The 
usual varieties of greenhouse Ferns in¬ 
clude Pteris trennila, P. Wimsetti, P. 
serrulata, and P. s. cristatn. All are easily 
raised from spores, and soon make nice plants 
in a warm pit or house. Aspleniuir.* in 
variety are also useful. Phlebodium aureuin 
does well in a large basket, as docs also the 
Elk’s-horii Fern (Platycerium alcicorne). 
Cvrtomium falcatum—commonly, but erro¬ 
neously, called the Holly Fern is useful in 
a cold-house. It is hardy in some places. I 
had it on a sheltered rockery in Norfolk some 
years ago, and it made a good-sized plant. 
The British Maiden hair (Adiantum eapillus- 
VenerisJ is useful for picking from for table 
decoration, and, if grown in a cool house, 
where there is moisture enough in the atmos¬ 
phere, the spores drop about, and come up 
in all sorts of places, especially oil damp 
walls. I have seen it completely covering 
Maltese jars, which arc mnde of red earthen¬ 
ware and rather porous. 

Propagating soft-wooded plants.- All 

kinds of bedding plants may be propagated 


early next month, some from cuttings and 
others from seeds. Cuttings of Pelargoniums 
of all kinds which have been warmed up a 
litile" will root freely over a warm surface, 
such a3 a flue or boards placed on hot-w’ater 
pipes. Verbenas, Heliotropes, Marguerites, 
etc., will root well in boxes deep enough to 
allow a square of glass on the top, the boxes 
to stand on a warm surface. 

Early vinery: thinning Crapes. In a tem¬ 
perature of 65 dogs., falling to 60 degs. at sun¬ 
rise in the morning, and rising 10 degs. 
during the day, or more if the sun shines, 
Grapes, after the flowers open, soon set, and 
the thinning should have attention as soon as 
it can be seen which berries are taking the 
lead. Grape-thinning require* much thought 
and care, combined with experience and some 
practice. This is one of the things that a 
novice will very likely make mistakes with 
till lie has had some time to practise and 
note the result of his work. We want to 
know something about the constitution of 
Vines and the border or root-run in which 
they are grow ing, or, in other words, we want 
to know how large the berries will grow. Of 
course, if a mistake is made, we can go over 
them a second time, but most experienced 
thinners do not leave much for a second look- 
round, though it may be necessary to relieve 
a tight place. If the Grapes are cut as soon 
as ripe, the berries need not be thinned so 
much as if they are to be kept some time. 
As a rule, market men prefer a compact, 
firm hunch to a long, loose one, with sprawl¬ 
ing shoulders. The shape and size of the 
bunches can generally be arranged before 
thinning is done. E. Hobday. 


THE COKING WEEK'S WOKX. 

Extracts from a Uarden Diary. 

February ?//*.—Made a further sowing of 
early Peas, Beans, Horn Carrots, and 
Radishes on warm south border. A little 
earth has been drawn up to early Cabbages. 
Lettuces from seed-bed have been planted 
out in warm, sunny spot. Lettuce* have 
been sown in frames. Planted turf-pit with 
early Potatoes. Straw mats are provided for 
covering, but all the sunshine will be ad¬ 
mitted. 

February 8th.- Sowed Petunias, Verbenas, 
Antirrhinums of choice varieties, Begonias, 
and Schizanthus in variety, in a warm frame. 
Potted off Pelargoniums, Gazania*, Helio¬ 
tropes, and placed in heat to start them. 
Calceolarias also hove been potted off, blit 
will be grown cool. Put in cuttings of seve¬ 
ral varieties of Figs. Removed the rents from 
Figs on south wall. They will be replaced if 
necessary. 

February 9th.- Top-dresGed Cucumbers in 
warm-house. Stopping and training receive 
attention once a week, or oftenor if neces¬ 
sary. Planted a warm-house with Sunrise 
Tomatoes. They are planted in narrow 
troughs on each side of the house. This 
gives less trouble than growing in pots, and 
they always do well planted in good loam, 
with a little bone-meal and wood-ashes. 

February 10th.— -Replanted Box edgings 
which had become gappy. Turned over the 
gravel, raked level, and rolled dow'n again. 
We are waiting for a wet day to go through 
all the seed Potatoes not yet attended to, and 
place the tubers, crown upwards, in shallow 
boxes. Most of the manure has been wheeled 
on to the vacant land requiring it, and i3 now 
being dug in. 

February 11th. Cutting Ivy on walls and 
fences. This i* cut in close with the shears. 
The same treatment is given to Ivy used for 
edgings and under trees, which is planted 
with bulbs, such as Crocuses and Snowdrops. 
This let* up the flowers, and gives the bulbs 
a chance to make and ripen growth. We 
have still some pruning to do, lnit shall finish 
soon. 

February 12th. -Planted a span-roofed 
house witli Sweet Peas. Through the winter 
it has been full of Chrysanthemums, and 
when the Sweet Peas come off it will he filled 
with Tomatoes, and in October will coine in 
for Chrysanthemum* again. The house is 
54 feet long and 20 feet wide, and a p* od 
many Peas will be cut from it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly xvritten on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-slreet, Holborn, London, Ii.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he max desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
Ii T e do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// *c7io wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any une 
week bv the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. MV have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being tin ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Stocks decaying (Mist Reid ).—Your Stocks ap- 
pear to he suffering from the rot-mould <1 (erase, 
which is frequently troublesome in these and alliid 
plants. We can only advice you to carefully colhet 
all the smitten plants or their parts, and burn them, 
and avoid the frame spot for these things for at least 
two years. Give a dressing of old mortar or some 
lime, and avoid rich soils. 

Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloy&ia citricdora) 
(E .).—Treat the Lemon - scented Verbena - plants 
exactly as Fuchsia*— that is, winter in a structure 
from which frost is just excluded, and about the end 
of February, or earlier if in a warm greenhouse, trim 
the plants into shape, remembering in so doing they 
always have a tendency to run up tall, hence they 
may he cut hack rather harder than Fuchsia* in 
general. As the spring advances they grow very 
quickly if the young shoots are kept clear of green¬ 
fly, which is often troublesome. 

Cestrum elegans (T.).— This, better known ns 
Hahrothamnus elegans, is a fine plant for a green¬ 
house wall, and requires plenty of room. Care mia-t 
he taken not to cut off the points of the shoots, cn 
which the flowers are produced. As a greenhouse 
plant it cannot be too highly recommended, as the 
flowers, if cut before the trusses are fully open, will 
last some time in good condition. Cestrum auran- 
tiucuin, with large terminal corymbs of orange-yellow 
flowers, is also well worth growing. All the Cc-s- 
trums are easily struck from cuttings put in in the 
spring. 

Fern comnoat (D. S .).—There is no better com¬ 
post for the Ferns mentioned than a mixture of two 
parts of the ho t (fibrous) loam procurable, with oil • 
part each of peat and lcaf-iriould, arid some silxer 
sand. If peat is not easily procurable it may he 
omitted, u.MTig rather more leaf-mould instead, or an 
equal quantity of fresh sifted Cocoa-nut-fibre. Such 
Fern* may and are often grown capitally in almost 
pure loam, if this is of a light and sandy nature, 
only a little leaf-mould being added. The heavier the 
loam the more leaf-mould, etc., should be added; the 
lighter it is the less is needed. 

Asparagus Sprengeri (E .).—Your plant lias 
donhtk'rs exhausted the soil jn the basket, and the 
reason of the leaves turning yellow is practically 
starvation. Cue remedy will he to remove it into a 
larger basket, which must be well lined with Moss 
beforehand. The basket should he large enough to 
admit of some frish soil being worked around the 
whole hall of earth, coo that new root* may he pushed 
out. A suitable compost eom-iVts of equal parts of 
loam and peat or leaf-mould, with a little sand. The 
sod should he fairly rough, as jt is then less liable 
to be washed from the basket when watering than if 
very fine. Should you, however, prefer to retain the 
plant i:i its present basket, a little stimulating 
manure will doubtless re-tore its original colour. A 
little manure-water, in which some soot has been dis- 

>lved. it; very good; hut the most convenient for an 
amateur’s general use is one of the several concen¬ 
trated manures, of which there are so many on the 
market. As these manures vary in strength, they 
should be applied according to the instructions given. 

Camellias dropping their bnds (.Wmo). —Thqj 
usual cause of Camellias dropping their buds is lack 
of moi.-tiire at the roots. Defective root-action. 
whether canoed by excessive dryness, tco much 
moisture, a sudden check, or rise of temperature will 
eaiL-e the buds to fall, hut the first is the most fre¬ 
quent cause. Weakly plants often set a. largo number 
of buds, and if all are allowed to remain the prob¬ 
ability is that nearly or quite all will full during 
the dull months. Ibtt<r far thin the buds as soon 
as they have set. leaving just, as many as the plant 
can finish than lose thorn all later on. If the plants 
were gone over in this way early in the autumn, not 
only would bud-dropping be in a, great measure 
lessened, but the individual blooms would come much 
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finer. Artificial heat must be very carefully applied. 
If the atmosphere of the house gets very dry, many 
of the buds will certainly fall. We have 6een the 
buds lying quite thickly on the soil merely through 
the house being overheated on frobty nights. Camel¬ 
lias should never be wintered with plants that require 
much warmth. 

FRUIT. 

Growing Grapes In winter (A. II. B .).—Your 
query is couched in rather vague language. If you 
mean having Vines in full growth in the depth of 
winter, our answer is yes. In many places pet Vines, 
and in not a few instances permanent Vines also, are 
started early in November when ripe Grapes are re¬ 
quired jn April and May, consequently, such would he 
in full leaf and showing fruit now. If, on the other 
hand, you wish to know if Vines can be started late 
in spring and he brought gradually along so that the 
produce will not mature before the end of the year 
and the Vines retain their foliage in full vigour, 
our answer is again in the affirmative, as we have 
witnessed such a ease on more than one occasion. 
Hut if you mean the starting of Vines in autumn 
early enough for the produce to be ripening now, cur 
answer its in the negative, as we do not believe it 
con be accomplished. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes in boxes (G. C.).—Tomatoes are very 
o'ten grown in Orange and other cheap boxes which 
may be obtained from the grocers. Anything that 
will hold soil will do; it* shape, provided it will hold 
liaJf-a-hushel of soil, in not of much moment. If 
boxes have to he made or bought, in some casts it 
might he cheaper to run troughs the length of the 
house of sufficient size—soy, a foot square—to hold 
plants from l.» me bets to is inches apart. This will he 
cheaper than having separate boxes for each plant, 
and when not required the hoards might be taken 
down and used to make ttages cr for some other 
p impose. 

Wlreworms in Carrot-bed (Geo. P. Nutting).— 
You cannot do better than try gas-lime, applying 
this at once at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods of 
ground, putting it down in heaps. and then spreading 
it evenly over the soil. Let it lie tints for a month, 
and then dig it in. Von must not crop the ground 
so treated for at least three months. Watering with 
a solution of nitrate of soda or sulphate ot 
ammonia would do good, as this would help the 
plants to resist the attacks of the wireworm, and 
these are distasteful to them. Rape-cake is also a 
good trap. Bury small pieces just below the soil to 
attract the wireworms away from the Carrots. You 
might also bury small slices of Mangolds, Turnips. 
Potatoes, cr Carrots below the surface, a srra’I 
skewer being stuck into each piece to show where* 
each is br.ricd. These traps should be examined 
every morning. 

Artif.cial manure for garden (Gray*hatt).- A 
good artificial manure is one composed of hone-flour 
(phosphate) and kainit (pet ash) in equal part', well 
crushed and mixed, then dressed on ground at the 
rate of G It), per rod area, and at once well forked 
in. With that should he given, after sown or planted 
crops are up, 2 lb. per rod of nitrate cf soda or sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, strewn between the rows of 
plant* and well hoed in. That should he repeated a 
month later, the manure being finely crushed. Both 
are salts, and rapidly become soluble when applied. 
Excellent as these artificial manure dressings are, 
they should always, if possible, he associated with a 
moderate dressing of stable-manure, That, in addi¬ 
tion to giving fertility, adds fibre, a mot useful sub¬ 
stance iri the soil, of which artificial manures supply 
none. It is odd to read that Peas and Beans did wall 
with you, but. not Cabbages or Cauliflowers. In the 
ease of these vegetables, get good stocks from a 
seedsman, and make the ground hard after plai ting 
them by treading it. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Cumberland.— The plant you have i* evidently a 
very poor one. Given a strong healthy plant and a 
warm so nth wall, we s.e no reawn whatever why it 
should not succeed with you. We have knowledge of 
its doing well although subjected to 32 dogs, of 

frost.- E. W. Belt. — 1. Try rolling the seeds in red 

lea<% before sowing. The best remedy is, of course, 
to net them over or use wire protectors, which can be 
had cheaply, and if carefully stored last for many 
year*. 2, Yon may try Delphiniums or there are many 
Sunflowers that would answer the purpose and give 
you in the autumn plenty of flowers for cutting. 

Dahli; too, would answer.-IP. J. F.— You do not 

want Clapp’s Favourite and Williams’, as thev are 
very much alike, the only difference being that Clapp’s 
Favourite is the somewhat earlier of the two. Bturrd 
GifT rd is very small, and Andre DospoiUs wc know 
nothing of. The climate and soil have a gr?at in¬ 
fluence on Pears, and we should advise you. before 
planting, to find out if they succeed in the dislr’ct. 

- J. M. M. — It there is ariy chalk in the soil, then 

Rhododendrons will be cf no use. We shot Id much 
prefer a good Holly-ludge, which you can plant at 
once. \V< II prep, re the site by deep trenching, ami 
if the soil is poor add plenty of manure, and procure 

strong seedlings of Holly.- Frank T. l’aul. — You 

cannot do better than get “ Vines and Vine Culture,” 
Barron, from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road, 

Chiswick, London, W.- F. M. Croydon.-" The 

Small Farm,” by Professor Long; and ” Small Hold¬ 
ings,” by F. E. Green, John Lane, Bodley Head, 

London.-./. Pickett. — The only reason we can 

suggrist is that you are keeping the Cinerarias much 
too hot and dry. This borne out by the appear¬ 
ance of the leaves, which are drawn and wanting in 
substance. Keep the house cooler if you can, and 
again write us as to the effect of thh.* If you have 
a warm-horse, transfer the Coleus, which we take to 

he C. thyrsoideus thereto.-G. P. Nutting.— 

“ Hobday’s Villa Gardening,” from this office should 

answer your purpose, we think.-.V. P. Q.—Vie 

would advise you to procure a copy of “ The Veget¬ 
able Garden,” from this office, post free for lf*». fid. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Cypripede.—l, Cypripedium 
Harrisianum; 2, Maxillaria ap., should like to see a 
better specimen. It is very difficult to say what the 

Cypripedium is without seeing a flower.- E. D. 

Smith .—Helxine Solieroli, a native of Corsica. You 
will find a note on it in our i.-*ue of July 10th, 1909, 

page 392.- Torquay— It is quite impossible to name 

the specimen from the material you send us.-- 

Please send specimens of flowers, and then we 

wi l be pita ed to name for jou.- Learner.— 1,Pter:a 

erotica; without further particulars we cannot say 
what causes the injury to the fronds; 2, Par.danua 
sp., must see mere complet e specimen; 3. Ficus radi- 
cans, very useful for covering greenhouse walls, for 
which purport* it is very suitable owing to its climb¬ 
ing habit and compact foliage. Grown in pots and 
allowed to hang down, it forma a very good edging 

for a greenhouse stage.- Mrs. Tuxford. — l, Adian- 

tum podatum; 2, PUris cretica cristata; 3, PUris 

erotica albo-lineata: 4, Pteris serrulata cristata.- 

A. It. C. B.— l, Berber is sp., must see flowers; 2, 
Specimen imuflicicsit; 3, Saxifraga Wailacci probably; 

must see in flower to name correctly.- C. II’.*— 

Salvia Hceri, net hardy. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. Baylor Hartland and Sons, 33. Patrick street, 
Cork .—List of Celebrated Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds. 

W. C. Mountain, Constantinople.— Wholesale Price 
List of Qalanthus, Chionodoxu, and Miscellaneous 
Bulbs. 

W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, Surrey.— 
Catalogue of Chrysanthemums; Special List of Novel¬ 
ties. 


Book received.— ” The Culture of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum.” hy W. Well*. Revised edition, 1910. Of 
the author, Mer.stham, Surrey. 


Mr. Marry Veltch.— At a complimentary 
dinner in the Horticultural Hall, Vincent- 
square, presided over by Mr. N. N. Sherwood, 
on Tuesday, January 25th, Mr. Harry Veitch 
was presented with his portrait, which will 
be hung in the Council Room of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, another one being pre¬ 
sented to Mrs. Veitch. Both portraits are 
speaking likenesses of Mr. Veitch, who is 
always ready to help forward any charity, and 
who, as Treasurer and Chairman of the Gar¬ 
deners’ Benevolent Institution, has done 
yeoman service in furthering the aims for 
which it was founded. As head of the Chelsea 
firm, Mr. Veitch is held in high esteem in the 
horticultural world, and wc heartily agree 
with the appreciation shown by those present 
on such a notable occasion, and trust that Mr. 
and Mrs. Veitch may be long spared to us. 


R.H.S. spring bulb show.— The Rev. W. 
Wilk3, M.A., writes to us as follows: “I 
should be much obliged if you would let it bo 
known through the medium of your journal 
that the society’s spring bulb show is fixed for 
March 8th and 9th, when special prizes are 
offered for forced Hyacinths, bulbs grown in 
Moss-fibre, and for Amaryllis. You have 
already kindly permitted particulars of these 
competitions to appear in your columns, and 
they may also be found in the ‘ Notices to 
Fellows’ issued in the last Journal of the 
society—viz., vol. xxxv., Part II., pagcexciii., 
et seq.” 
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FRUIT. 

PEARS, GOOD AND BAD. 

I see somebody writing about second-rate 
Pears, and talking of “matters of taste,” and 
that one Pear may be admired in one # place 
and not in another. There is no more dan¬ 
gerous thing in questions of this kind than 
calling it a matter of taste. No cultivation 
or argument can turn a poor Pear into a good 
one, and some of the Pears mentioned, if I 
had them, I would dig up djid throw away. 
It is no longer a comparison between the too 
many kinds grown in British gardens, for now 
the other countries begin to tell. No duty 
which the Tariff Reformers could put on 
could stop those fine fruits from coming-~I 
mean, such as Easter Beurre or Winter Nelis, 
which are now coming in great quantities to 
the London market in winter. No second- 
rate Pear could ever have taken the grower’s 
fancy or the market taste as these two Pears 
have done. Well-flavoured samples of Easter 
Beurre in a French garden will often be 
worth 1 franc a-piece to the grower. The 

f rnblic will not care much for bad Pears so 
ong as they can easily get good ones in the 
shops, and if you fight the importations, it 
can only be with our best kinds. 

However nurserymen and growers may de¬ 
ceive themselves in their long catalogues of 
often worthless Pears in our country, they 
cannot deceive the public, and only a few 
people will put up with doubtful Pears when 
we have first-rate ones in every fruit-shop. 

W. 


NEGLECTED FRUIT-TREES. 

As a regular subscriber to Gardening Illustrated, 1 
shall be much obliged if you will give me the benefit- 
of your advice through your columns on an early 
date. I have recently leaded this house, the garden 
of which contains a considerable number of fruit- 
trees of all 6izes—Apple, Pear, Plum, etc. These 
trees appear to have received no pruning for home 
years, and except the quite young ones hhow very 
matted growth of branches. Should I cut out the 
long, slender twigs which ri*e vertically from the 
older branches or only shorten them? Is thi3 the 
best time to do so? I also intended having a con¬ 
siderable amount of the old wood cut out from the 
older trees, as I am told that there was a poor crop 
of fruit last year. All the trunks have been lime- 
washed and the branches sprayed with “ SodaUn." I 
did not intend pruning the Cherry trees at all, only 
the Plum, Apple, and Pear-trees — H. B. H. 

[The present is a most suitable time to per¬ 
form the pruning of the fruit-trees in 
question. As they are in such a neglected 
condition, we must, however, add that the 
pruning— i.e., so far as it refers to the cutting 
out of branches of any fijze— must not be of 
too severe a character, otherwise you will 
administer a check, from which the trees will 
be a long time in recovering. When neces¬ 
sary to remove many branches, it is always 
the wisest plan to spread the operation over 
two or three seasons rather than to cut them 
oat all at once. The root-syetem will not 
then receive nearly so great a shock. Be 
careful to pare the wounds smooth in every 


instance after amputating large or small 
branches, and coat the surface at once with 
Stockholm tar or paint. This will keep out 
the wet, and prevent the spores of the canker 
and other fungoid diseases from effecting a 
lodgment, while the wounds will heal over the 
more quickly. As, unfortunately, you omit 
to state whether the trees are bushes, pyra¬ 
mids, or standards, we cannot do better than 
tender you advice applicable to the pruning 
of trees cultivated on all three of the forms 
named. 

A well-grown example of a bush tree con¬ 
sists of a* certain number of main branches, 
disposed, as far as possible, equi distant. 
Bush-trees have no centre or principal stem, 
as in a pyramid, and the branches—which 
are clothed more or less throughout their 
length with fruiting spurs—have their ex¬ 
tremities distant- from each other some 3 feet 
to 5 feet, according to*the variety, whether it 
is of a compact or spreading nature. At this 
distance apart, sunlight can penetrate to all 
parts of the tree, consequently the fruit 
situated on the lower parts of the branches 
becomes properly matured. The first thing 
you then have to do, after cutting out all dead 
wood, is to ascertain how nearly your trees 
approximate to these conditions. If the 
branches are congested, remove those most 
awkwardly placed now, and leave the final 
thinning till next winter. With regard to the 
spur-growths, which are, in all probability, 
the vertical shoots you allude to, prune these 
back to three buds in the case of Apples and 
Pears, and five buds on Plums. The leading 
shoots on the extreme ends of the branches 
may be pruned back close, or left long if you 
wish to extend the branches beyond their 
present limits. Should the spurs be too close 
together on the branches, or otherwise be in 
a congested condition, they should be reduced 
in number, in the first instance, by cutting 
away some of tho oldest and most exhausted 
of them, and by jadiciously thinning out the 
spur-wood in tho latter instance. You may, 
no doubt, have to sacrifice a good many fruit- 
buds by so doing, but you will, in the long 
run, benefit by such a proceeding. 

Nearly all that has been said with regard 
to the treatment of bush-trees will apply to 
pyramids. Both with respect to the thinning 
and dispensing with branches where neces¬ 
sary, in the reduction of tho number of spurs 
if too numerous, and in the thinning out of 
the same wherever they are too crowded. Of 
course, the difference between a bush and a 
pyramid consists in the latter having a cen¬ 
tral stem, from which the branches issue at 
intervals from base to tip, consequently these 
take either a horizontal or oblique direction, 
and are generally trained so' that they stand 
from 18 inches to 24 inches distant from each 
other. The branches are not so regularly 
clothed with spurs, particularly towards the 
base, as in a well-grown bush-tree, and are, 
naturally, of varying lengths, the longest at 
the bottom and the shortest near to the top 
of the tree. We may add, before considering 


the pruning of standards, that the directions 
given as to the thinning-out of the spurs is 
more likely to be found necessary in the case 
of Apples and Pears than in that of Plum- 
trees. 

Standards, by reason of their being worked, 
as a rule, on the Crab stock, and allowed 
more latitude in the way of growth, are apt 
to become over-crowded with branches unless 
they receive a general overhauling now and 
again. Here, again, some varieties make 
compact growth, others the reverse, conse¬ 
quently these characteristics must be borne 
in mind and acted upon by the pruner. The 
firet consideration, in dealing with a neglected 
example is, after having cut out the dead 
wood, to remove all cross and interlacing 
branches, which affords an opportunity for 
ascertaining whether a further reduction is 
necessary. As has already been pointed out, 
too many must not be taken away at one 
time ; yet, if possible, the crown should be so 
thinned out as to allow sunshine and air free 
play in the inner part of the tree. Long, 
whip-like branches should be shortened back. 
Vertical shoots, having their origin low’ down 
on the branches or on the stem, and too far 
removed from the influence of sunlight to bo 
of any service, should be cut clean out. When 
these shoots are conveniently placed, so that 
they will, if preserved, form branches in due 
course, tip and allow them to remain. Where 
there is a redundancy of spray-like growths at 
the extremities of the branches, these should 
be partially thinned out now, and completed 
another season. Should you not employ 
labour sufficiently skilful to deal with the 
trees in a proper manner, we would suggest 
you calling to your aid a man well versed in 
these matters. As your county has been 
noted in' the past for the holding of pruning 
competitions, at which successful competitors 
are granted certificates of proficiency, you 
should experience no difficulty whatever in 
this direction.] 

QUALITY OF APPLES. 

I SEE an article by “ S. S.” on the Pearmain 
Apples, which have, no doubt, a value from 
the ordinary point of view; but what appals 
me is how people can grow Apples of the 
quality of these Pearmains when our shops 
are full of Newtowns and t-he finest Apples 
from the best parts of the world. English 
Apples of the best class can compete with 
them, but they should be the best, and com¬ 
pare with the best for size and quality, not 
minding the colour. We have far too many 
Apples, and I was pleased to see Mr. Bun 
yard giving Stone’s Apple its true character. 
I planted a lot of Bramley and Stone’s at the 
same time, ten of each, and the contrast be¬ 
tween the two in favour of Bramley is as¬ 
tonishing. I wish Mr. Bunyard or some 
other Kentish grower would tell us of some 
of the best old Apples. The old French 
Crab was common in Kent—at least, I saw 
much of it there—and I am very much sur- 
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prised to see how well people grow it at the 
Antipodes, and what a handsome Apple it 
makes in Covent Garden. For years I have 
cooked the best eating Apples—Ribston and 
Newtown—but I think the old French Crab 
is as good a cooking Apple as any, and a 
splendid keeper. I daresay the trees in 
Kent and elsewhere are often neglected, but 
anyone who could tell us the best way to grow 
the French Crab would be doing a real good. 

W. 

PLUM OULLIN’S GOLDEN GAGE. 
Although not quite equal to the Green Gage 
in flavour, Oullin’s Golden Gage surpasses it 
both in size and fertility. It is also a con¬ 
stant bearer, for it is seldom the trees fail to 
crop, particularly when they are given the 
protection of a wall or fence. Trees grown 
on walls commence to bear early, without any 
ill effects following, and it is, without doubt, 
one of the best early-ripening Plums, either 
for large or small gardens. The fruits, as 
may be seen by the illustration, are roundish- 
oval, colour golden-yellow, irregularly dotted 
and marked with reddish-crimson on the ex¬ 
posed side, the surface covered with a thin 


you plant them with the aid of the caustic 
wash. This should be made full strength, 
and with a sprayer held close to the wall. 
As a further precaution, remove the surface 
soil of the border for some distance round 
each tree to the depth of 6 inches. Also, 
when grubbing up the old trees, sec that 
none of the old roots are left in the soil.] 

Failure of Peach-trees.-I am a constant 
reader of your valuable paper, and generally find 
answers to my own puzzles in replies to others. I 
have three Peach-trees, which were badly cut by | 
frost and cold winds three years ago. Last year j 
they only blossomed on the twigs at the top of the 
wall, and all the fruit dropped off. My man does 
not know whether to cut them down or replace them. | 
Would it kill them to cut them down in the hope i 
of their shooting again?—F. IS. F. 

[Peach-trees blossom and bear fruit only on j 
the young wood made during the previous J 
year. The aim of the Peach-cultivator, 
therefore, is to have the trees well furnished 
in all parts with such growths, not only to 
provide a crop of fruit, but to make pro¬ 
vision for an equal distribution of the sap- 
flow, so that new growths may be obtain- 1 
able wherever required each year for the 
following season’s needs. A Peach-tree in 
a healthy condition will, if left alone, pro- 



Plum Oullin'a Golden Gage. 


bloom. When fully ripe, the flesh is tender, 
juicy, and very luscious. 

NOTES AND 11EPL1ES. 

Peach-trees infested with scale.—Enclosed is 
a portion of a branch of Peach-tree affected with 
scale. Would you recommend the use of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas as a means of getting rid of the 
post, as recommended in your paper of January 1st, 
page 14? Last winter 1 used caustic alkali, and gave 
the trees two sprayings, unfortunately bringing off 
a great percentage of buds with second spraying, 
but pest flourished exceedingly afterwards. The 
Peach-trees are planted at the back and in front of 
a case (cold), against the garden wall, with a run of 
over 100 feet. 1 have during the three years 1 have 
been here tried various w ashes, and the trees certainly 
are mostly much cleaner than they were.— Sea Eagle. 

[If, instead of spraying, you give the 
stem and branches of trees infested with 
scale a good dressing of caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion, and apply it with a half worn-out 
stubby paint-brush, working the wash well 
into the surface of the bark, it will be im¬ 
possible for the insects to escape destruc¬ 
tion. This we advise you to do at once. 
Judging by the sample of wood sent, we 
are of the opinion that the trees are worn 
out and not worth the trouble of either 
treating them as above or with hydrocyanic 
acid gas. We advise their being replaced 
w r ith young and healthy specimens, which 
will give far better results. If you elect to 
do so, give the wall a good cleansing before 
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duce a great many more growths than are 
necessary or desirable. These are reduced 
to due proportions by disbudding, and 
when properly carried out and completed, 
but few more of the growths—which ulti¬ 
mately become the next season’s hearing 
wood—will be present than are necessary. 
Judging by the tenor of your note, the trees 
under notice are furnished with young wood 
at the extremities of the branches only. If 
such is the case, the fact of cutting the 
branches back hard would not help matters, 
as there would be no young growths below 
the points of severance to draw r the sap, so 
that in all probability they would die, or at 
the best make feebie growth. Under the 
circumstances, we think you would be well 
advised in replacing these trees at once with 
younger and healthy examples, cultivating 
them on the lines indicated rbove.] 

Mildew on Grapes.-On coming here to live, 
rather more than a year ago, i found pome Vines in 
an old house. They had been much neglected. With 
one exception they were pimply smothered in mildew 
; and the Grapes quite spoilt and useless. What can 
I do to get rid of this pest? The roots are in an 
I outside border, and I heavily manured it directly I 
, came here. I should be very glad to know what can 
be done to cure the mildew?— Alex. 

[Thoroughly wash all the woodwork, clean 
the glass, and limewnsh the walls. After 
this has been done, have all the woodwork 


repainted. TheD dissolve 1 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium in a quart of water, mix it with 
clay and sulphur to a thin paste, and brush 
this into the bark and every crevice about the 
spurs, applying this dressing immediately you 
see any symptoms of mildew. It would have 
been far better had you sent the query earlier, 
as the Vines will soon be starting into growth, 
and you will have to be very careful that you 
do not injure the buds.] 

Scarcity of choice Apples. Every year 
the popularity of Apples is further demon¬ 
strated. It is nothing short of remarkable to 
note how* season after season the demand for 


best fruit, increases, not only in England, but 
in all parts of the world. Unfortunately, 
there is not a sufficiency of first-class Apples to 
supply the wants of the public. This expres¬ 
sion of opinion must not be taken as implying 
that there is little of the fruit itself to be had. 
On the contrary, there is rather too much. It 
is the quality, and not the quantity, which 
is lacking. Hoinc-grown varieties are a 
negligible quantity at this time of year, stocks 
being well-nigh exhausted. No longer can 
the delicious Cox’s Orange Pippin grace the 
dessert dish. In fact, the yield of that superb 
variety during the past season has been most 
unsatisfactory. Absence of sunshine and the 
| diseases to which fruit is subject played 
havoc with the crops. Soon after having 
been gathered, a shrivelling of the skin took 
place, and thus the appearance of much of the 
fruit was completely spoiled .-- Daily Tele- 
! (jrajih. 

Raising bush fruits. Even in quite small 
gardens the upkeep of the stock should not 
be neglected even for a season, as bushes 
decay every now and again, and it is very 
annoying not to be able to replace such with¬ 
out going to the nurseryman. Of late years 
the pruning of bush fruits in general has 
been deferred until the spring, on account of 
the birds playing havoc with the buds, espe¬ 
cially those of the Gooseberry. This does not 
j imply that the pruning must be left until 
spring, or that the birds do not molest the 
hushes during late autumn and early winter, 
as I have seen cases where practically every 
bud has been destroyed in the month of No- 
I vember where no precautions have been taken 
to prevent the mischief, either by spraying or 
running black cotton over the top of the 
bushes. In choosing the leading shoots for 
cuttings, let them be stout and straight, and 
from 9 inches to 10 inches in length, making 
a straight cut across the base and a slanting 
cut right above a bud at the top. In the'case 
I of Gooseberries and Red Currants, which arc 
best grown with clean stems at about 5 inches 
from the base, the “eyes” need cutting out, 

I leaving about three to form the bush for the 
i first season. With Black Currants the case 


is different, as the finest fruits are borne on 
sucker-like grow ths, that spring from the base 
of the bush, so that the bottom buds must be 
left intact when preparing the cutting. These 
may be taken off from early November up to 
the middle of February, and made during in¬ 
clement weather, and their ends buried in the 
soil. When this is in a workable condition, 
set out in nursery lines 6 inches apart, cither 
with the dibble or bv chopping out a shallow 
trench with the spade, and placing the cutting 
firmly in position. The lines should be 
10 inches or 12 inches asunder. Next No¬ 
vember move the young bushes some 18 inches 
or 20 inches apart. — J. Mayne, Devon* 

Apple Adam’s Pearmaln.— This is one 
of the best late dessert Apples we have during 
January and February. On the Paradise the 
crop is an annual one, the fruits, where ex¬ 
posed to the sun, colouring splendidly, and 
of nice size for dessert. It docs fairly well 
as a standard in Devon, but the finest fruits I 
get are from a pyramid tree, when, if over¬ 
cropped, a thinning should be given, or many 
of the fruits will fail to reach a usable size 
for the table.—J. M. 


ndex and Binding. Oases for New 

ilume. — The Index to Volume XXX I. of Gar- 
ixo Illustrated is now ready (price 3a., post free 
The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
liable, price 1*. tk/., by post 1#. 9d. The Index and 
uiing Case can be obtained from any newsagent or 
rn, the Publisher, 17, FumivaUtreel, London, is.C. 
ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
re is 2s., post free. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OLEARIA STELLULATA. 

The better-known of the Olearias or Daisy- j 
bushes have of late years been somewhat ex¬ 
tensively used as flowering shrubs in the gar¬ 
den. For this purpose they are well j 
adapted, as they are very handsome when in 
bloom, and possess a neat and not too strag¬ 
gling growth. Olearia stellulata is generally 
held to be synonymous with O. Gunni, but, 
according to Mr. Gumbleton, the two are 
quite distinct. It ds one of the tenderer of 
the species, and even in the south-west is 
sometimes killed in exceptionally severe win¬ 
ters. O. Haasti is certainly far hardier, O. 
raacrodonta and O. nitida are apparently less 
tender, and the rare O. insignis, which at the 
present is too uncommon to be experimented 
with, will, when it is in sufficient numbers to 
he given a fair trial, probably prove hardier. 
Its leaves are narrow, about an inch in 
length, deep green on the upper surface, and 


South Wales. The specimen shown in the 
accompanying illustration is growing at 
Kingswear, close to the mouth of the River 
Dart, and is 10 feet in height, with a greater 
epread. This is probably one of the finest 
examples in England. 

W. Fitzherbert. 


SHRUBBERIES. 

It is a good plan to go through shrubberies 
when ground-work in the open is not per¬ 
missible, to remove, replant, prune, or reno¬ 
vate, as the case may be. Strive to maintain 
a preponderance of flowering subjects, both 
deciduous and evergreen, and gradually re¬ 
move all common things in the way of Laurel, 
Privet, common Rhododendron, Aucubas, j 
and similar things, planted far too largely in 
former years; avoid also too much of any 
one thing. The golden Privet, for instance, 
has been freely planted in the forecourts 
of large villa residences, with the result that , 
in some of the thoroughfares of our suburbs J 


stem. Conifer® of symmetrical growth in 
prominent positions should be very carefully 
pruned. Where a little of this is necessary, 
any sign of the knife should be extremely diffi¬ 
cult to find after the operation is over. Any¬ 
thing inclined to go to the bad, and hardly 
likely to respond to remedial measures, should 
be promptly removed. There are many 
inmates of large and small gardens that would 
( be much better away. E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Canadian Poplars.—I am much puzzled 
about the Poplars which 1 see described in nursery 
| catalogue* (British and foreign) as “ Canadian,” 
“Ontario,” and by various other name*. Will you 
kindly tell me what the distinct kinds are?—J. 8. 

[We may consider, for practical purposes, 
there are two Canadian kinds—the common 
I necklace-fruited one, usually called deltoidea 
i or monilifera, and P. angulata, with bigger 
leaves and angular young shoots. The whole 
question of these Canadian Poplars is very 
much involved, owing to nurserymen giving 



Olearia stellulata. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, South Devon. 


eilvery-white on the reverse. Although O. 
stellulata rarely presents the unbroken sheet 
of white that O. Haasti does, its larger and 
more starry flowers are freely produced on 
the branching sprays, and the plant, having 
a graceful habit, makes a charming picture, 
especially where the plants are large speci¬ 
mens 6 feet or more in height. In the south¬ 
west Olearia stellulata flowers earlier than any 
of the family, being at its best in May, while 
its first blossoms generally expand in April. 
In colder districts it usually flowers from a 
fortnight to a month later. It is fairly hardy 
even as far north as Scotland, but there it 
must be planted against a w-arm southern wall 
in a sheltered position if success is to be 
attained, and in such a locality it is liable to 
severe injury an a col0 winter, even though 
carefully protected. Being readily increased, 
however, and quite happy in a cool green¬ 
house, pot plants should always be held in 
reserve, as these may be planted out in their 
permanent quarters in the spring, and, if 
kept under glass and subjected to a gentle 
heat, the flowers will be appreciably has¬ 
tened. It is a native of Tasmania and New 


the eye rests on an almost unbroken stretch i 
of yellow. Prune carefully, and, above all 
things, avoid anything in the shape of mutila- i 
tion. As a matter of fact, the best shrubs i 
require very little pruning when once fairly 
established—just enough to keep them clear 
of each other—shortening back straggling 
shoots, and preserving a shapely head. This, i 
naturally, does not apply to those things re¬ 
quiring close pruning, as Hydrangea pani- 
culata, some of the Buddleias, Chimonanthus, i 
etc. These may either have a quarter i 
allotted to them, or be planted in front of 
taller things. Give an eye to evergreens of [ 
somewhat heavy growth, as Arbutus, Choisva, I 
the Laurustinus, Ercallonias, etc., to remedy 
any breakages from gales, and, perhaps, thin 
out a little where growth has been close. 
Also give attention to the smaller conifer® in 
the same way. Remove all dead stuff, and, 
where growths have come away, as they will 
often do in the case of Cupressus, Crypto- 
meria elegans, Thujopsis, Retinosporas, and 
the like, fasten up the samo, to fill any gaps, 
and bo careful to pack between string and 


names to what they consider distinct forms, 
also to the fact that tho European P. nigra 
(Black Poplar) is scarcely distinguishable 
from them. If you get the two sorts sold as 
P. canadensis nova and P. angulata, that is 
all you need. Even these two Sargent puts 
under one name (P. deltoidea).—W. J. B.] 
RubllS biflorus.—One of the most remark¬ 
able coloured stemmed shrubs suitable for 
outdoor culture is the Himalayan, R. biflorus. 
It is peculiar by reason of the branches being 
thickly covered with a white bloom, which 
has given rise to the popular name of the 
Whitewash-stemmed Bramble. Of strong 
growth, it is well suited for a position in 
the w'ild garden, but w'ould hardly be per¬ 
missible in the better-kept parts of the 
garden proper. When growing in good soil 
it forms many branched shoots 9 feet or 
10 feet long during a single season, and a 
clump of a dozen or so plants makes quite 
an imposing object. To keep it in good con¬ 
dition and to be sure of obtaining the best 
colour, the old growths should be cut away 
each spring as soon as new shoots start, or, 
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if they are left to flower and fruit, they 
should be cut away as soon as the fruit has 
ripened. The fruit is of no use for cooking. 
A stock of plants may soon be obtained from 
seeds, or the points of the branches may be 
bent down and layered into the soil, when 
roots and young plants will soon be formed. 
This means of propagation is frequently 
adopted in the case of the various Brambles, 
for it has been found that better plants have 
been obtained by the method than from 
either ordinary layers or cuttings.—D. 

Cotoneaster rotundifolia.— “Ess,” page 
64, does not say one word too much in favour 
of Cotoneaster horizontalis as one of the 
most select members of the entire genus; 
still, I would like to put in a word in favour 
of Cotoneaster rotundifolia. This is one of 
the Himalayan species, and is almost ever¬ 
green in character, though it occasionally 
loses a few leaves, principally from the upper 
parts of the shoots. It naturally forms a 
spreading bush about 4 feet high, clothed with 
small, roundish leaves of a deep green colour, 
which in winter assume a bronzy hue. The 
branches are somewhat flat and frond-like 
(in this way showing an affinity to C. horizon¬ 
talis). They are, during the winter, freely 
furnished with bright red berries. These 
are often left untouched by the birds after 
the fruits of most of the other species are all 
eaten. Cotoneaster rotundifolia is not always 
found true to name, for C. buxifolia, a coarser 
grower, with duller-tinted fruits, sometimes 
does duty for it.—X. 

Daphniphyllum macropodum. This ever 
green shrub is well worth cultivating in the 
warmer parts of the country. It is a native 
of both China and Japan, and grows to a 
height of at least 5 feet to 6 feet, with a 
spread of 10 feet. From a floral noint of 
view, it is of no consequence, as the blossoms 
are tiny and of no particular interest. When 
once established, it grows quickly, and suc¬ 
ceeds best in fairly light soil, containing peat, 
although it will grow in heavier material. 
Though it withstands severe winters without 
injury, it commences to grow rather early, 
and the young growths are sometimes 
crippled by late frosts ; therefore, it is inad¬ 
visable to plant it in districts where late 
frosts are prevalent, unless it is sheltered by 
other shrubs. Several varieties are known, 
of which jezoensis is a very dwarf, compact- 
growing shrub, suitable for planting on rock- 
work, and variegata, which is lees hardy than 
the type, and which, except in the warmer 
counties, should be grown in a cold green¬ 
house.—D. K. 

Hamameli8 mollis. -Mr. Wyndham Fitz- 
herbert speaks of this delightful member of 
the Witch Hazel family as having been dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Henry in the Province of 
Hupeh, in 1887, and introduced in 1898. 
While this is the usually accepted theory of its 
introduction, it by no means agrees with the 
following extract from “ Hortus Veitchii ” : — 

" Hamamelis mollis. This, the rarest and largest 
flowered of all the Witch Hazels, found in Kiang-su, 
in the district of Kiu-kiang, China, by Charles 
Maries, and sent by him to Coombc, was for twenty 
years overlooked till Mr. George Nicholson, late 
curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, brought the 
plant to notice.” 

As Maries was travelling in China for Messrs. 
Veitch from 1877 to 1879, it follows that 
Hamamelis mollis must, have been introduced 
long before 1898. Still, it is strange that 
such a distinct and beautiful species should 
have been overlooked for so many years.—X. 

The double Kerrla.— This was one of the 
plants which first gave me a liking for 
shrubs, long before I had a garden of my own 
in which to grow it. I remember it on a 
cottage wall, full in theeun, and supplying its 
owner with plenty of its double bright yellow 
flowers. I grow the Kerria now, and I wel¬ 
come its flowers. The single variety is very 
beautiful also, but I prefer the double one. 
It prefers a sunny, sheltered wall, and, fas¬ 
tened not too closely to it, and in a good soil, 
iii will give every pleasure to the owner. It 
makes a good bush also, but I prefer to have 
it on the Wall. I cut out some of the old 
and weak wood after flowering, and, when 
needed, tip the points of the long branches. 
I am not fond of the variegated-leaved one.— 
3. M. D. 
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VEGETABLES. 

GROWING THREE CROPS IN ONE 
FRAME. 

For many years I have grown three crops in 
a cold-frame during the latter part of winter 
and the early part of spring. All the crops 
were growing at the same time, and occu¬ 
pying the same soil. Amateurs who possess 
a frame or frames, and are able to procure 
some litter and leaves, may succeed in growing 
the three crops I will refer to. Success may 
be had without the manure and leaves, but 
the produce will not be quite so early, and 
rather more protection will be needed in 
frosty weather. 

My bed of leaves and litter was always 
made up at the latter end of January, or very 
early in February, in a long brick frame. A 
thin layer of rotted manure was spread on the 
surface of the hot-bed, and then some nice, 
friable loam was put on to a depth of 1 foot. 
Well-sprouted tubers of an early variety of 
Potato were planted in rows 15 inches apart, 
the rows 10 inches asunder. Having duly 
covered the tubers, some seeds of Radishes 
(Wood’s Early Frame) and of Lettuces (Early 
Cos or Cabbage varieties) were very thinly 
sown broadcast on the surface and raked in. 
In a short time, owing to the gentle warmth 
from the bed, and the husbanded sun-heat, 
the glass lights being kept closed, the seed¬ 
lings of Radishes and Lettuces appeared. 
From this stage ventilation was given judi¬ 
ciously, and mats or litter used a3 a protec¬ 
tion each night. When the Radishes and 
Lettuces were well advanced, the Potato-tops 
appeared, and by the time the latter were 
4 inches to 6 inches high, the Radishes were 
fit to pull, and the Lettuces to transplant to 
prepared beds or deep boxes. The Radishes 
were exceptionally large, arid always very 
succulent. In due course the Potatoes had 
the frame to themselves, and cropped well. 
For general use in a household, I do not know 
of more useful crops, nor any that can be 
produced at so little cost. Frame Cucum¬ 
bers followed the Potatoes. 

Bourne Vale. 


TOMATOES FOR MARKET. 

Will you kjndly, through the medium of your valu¬ 
able paper advise me as to what the general treat¬ 
ment should he for a Tomato crop for market, in an 
unheated, span-roo'ed forcing-house, 100 feet long? 

I also have a span-roofed house 18 feet long, which 
can he heated to 55 degs. or 60 degs. in all weathers. 
What sorts would be best to plant, and what 
manures would be best to use, also time of sowing 
seed, etc? The soil in the large house at present is 
rather light, and luts been run over by pigs for the 
last three years, and has formed a rather bad turf. 
-G. F. 

[As you have, in addition to the cold-house, 
which is 100 feet long, a second house, 18 feet 
long, in which a night temperature of 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. can be obtained, the small house 
should be used for raising the plants, the 
seeds to be sown thinly in boxes, afterwards 
potted off, and established in small pots, and 
be ready to plant out in the cold-house early 
in April, or as soon as the weather is suitable. 
The borders in the cold-house should be 
trenched up 2 feet deep, supplying at the same 
time a moderate dressing of stable-manure, 
especially on the bottom spit, as the trenching 
proceeds. The surface can be manured as far 
as is necessary by mulching when required. 
After the trenching is finished, give a dress¬ 
ing of basic slag, half-a-pound to the square 
yard, and a sprinkling of lime and soot at the 
rate of half-a-bushel of the two substances 
combined to the square rod. This will be 
found useful in keeping earth insects in 
check. In trenching, bury the turf in the 
bottom of the border. When the surface of 
the border has been dressed as described, fork 
it over and leave it to settle ; but, as Toma¬ 
toes thrive best in firm land, give the surface 
a good treading before planting, and press the 
soil firmly round the roots. There is very 
likely to be wire-worms in newlv-broken-up 
land, and, if many insects are seen, a dressing 
of vaporite or kilogrub may be useful. Seve¬ 
ral years ago we planted several new houses 
in this wav, and had very good crops. The 
Tomatoes in our case were planted in rows 
across the border, % feet apart, some 


18 inches apart in the rows, and the 
plants were trained to stout canes and 
confined to one stem. As we knew there were 
wire-worms in the soil, and that some would 
escape the dressing applied, and knowing how 
very fond these insects are of French Beans, 
these were planted 9 inches apart between 
the rows of Tomatoes. The Tomatoes escaped 
the attacks of the wire-worms, but, though a 
few of the French Beans suffered from their 
depredations, yet on the whole both crops did 
well. Of course, the French Beans were re¬ 
garded as a catch-crop, and w’ere not per¬ 
mitted to interfere with the progress of the 
Tomatoes, and early French Beans, that come 
just between the forced crop and the crop out¬ 
side, usually pay well in the local market, 
and it i« always well to have two strings to 
one’s bow. Tomatoes are not the paying crop 
they were twenty years ago, and in soma 
places market gardeners are having a difficult 
time. As regards varieties, we are growing 
Sunrise for earliest crop. This sets well, and 
carries a heavy crop of smooth, bright- 
coloured fruits, about eight to the pound, 
which i« a size most people like. Chemin 
Rouge is a good variety, and Lawrenson’s 
No. 3 is a heavy cropper, and the plants are 
robust and healthy. No doubt there are other 
varieties equal to these. Your new houses 
should be well ventilated, and, if possible, 
when the weather is warm, there should be 
ventilators near the ground as well as at the 
ridge or in the roof. We find a mulch of 
manure a great help when the warm weather 
comes. It saves labour in watering, and is 
a gre/it source of food for the roots. We 
generally use Moss-litter manure, which we 
can get cheaply in summer.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Many-headed Cabbage.-Bcing cn a visit lasr, 
Augtrat to Leicestershire, I was much surprised t-o 
•see in a few gardens a Cabbage that grew there. 
The plants had four, five, and six bo >d« all on one 
stem, the heads of a fair sire and light green in 
colour. No one sf-emed to know the name, but one 
person told me he thought that it was Drumhead, 
but was not sure. I should be very pleased if you 
could tell me the name? --Interested. 

[It would have helped us materially t<* 
determine had you ascertained when raised 
from seed. If from a spring sowing, then 
the variety is not known to us. If from an 
autumn sowing of the previous year, the 
plants having formed good-sized heads, 
which had been cut from them in the early 
summer- say in June then nothing is more 
common than for the stems to break into 
several small heads, quite nice little Cab¬ 
bages, and have those in just the form you 
saw them in the month of August. It is 
common practice in gardens to plant first 
early Cabbages, such as Flower of Spring, 
Ellam’s, April, First and Best, and others 
of that small-hearting description, so as to 
furnish a good supply of delicious little 
hearts in April and May, these being pulled 
as cut and the ground cleared for a suc- 
cessional crop. But it is equally the rule 
to plant out in October from an August sow¬ 
ing some one or more large-hearting varie¬ 
ties, such as Offenham, Wheeler’s Imperial, 
London Market, and others, to give hearts 
for cutting from June onwards. These, 
however, are simplv cut, and generally have 
the outer leaves left on, with the heart 
cut off also, then the stems, as we have 
said, break into small heads. These, when 
as you saw them, should be cut and eaten, 
then a further break of sprouts follows 
that are of great service during the winter. 
Thus a good breadth of an ordinary Cab¬ 
bage so treated stands on the ground for 
practically eighteen months, and during that 
time gives quite a wealth of hearts and 
sprouts. Tf the plants of the first eailv 
varieties be put out in rows 15 inches 
apart, and 12 inches apart in the rows—in 
the case of this latter breadth the rows 
should be 2 feet apart and the plants be 
from 16 inches to 18 inches apart in the 
rows—usually this late breadth has finished 
its sprout production by March of the second 
year, when it may be cleared off the 
ground, which should have a heavy dress¬ 
ing of manure and then be cropped with 
some strong-growing Potato. Such a long¬ 
standing crop is necessarily very exhaust- 
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grave defect in exhibition samples—than do 
the dwarfer varieties named.—K. S. 

Protecting Peas and seeds from birds U ).— 

There is no form of protection for young Pea-plants 
against birds like that furnished by proper wire- 
guards, but these are expensive. The next best thing 
is, just before Peas are coming through, to force into 
the ground at either end of short rows three small 
sticks 9 inches long, and projecting out of the ground 
3 inches. If the rows of Peas be long put in similar 
sticks 10 feet apart in the rows, then strain from 
stick to stick, tightly, some straight, some inter- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


held at the Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, next autumn, two ex¬ 
hibitions of vegetables. It was because 
there seemed to be such a marked neglect 
of vegetables as exhibition subjects that the 
National Vegetable Society was formed, and 
that body will hold its first exhibition on 
September 28th next. 

The schedule of classes 
is now ready, and those 
who secure copies will 
find that many of the 
classes differ greatly 
from the stereotyped 
ones found in ordinary 
schedules. There is one 
for a collection to com¬ 
prise practically all 
vegetables. There is 
another for vegetables 
not commonly shown, 
though generally grown. 

There is one for pro¬ 
ducts presented as for 
market sale from small 
holdings, and one for 
collections of vegetables 
grown by members of 
cottage garden societies 
in Surrey, to be staged 
by the secretary of any 
society. There are some 
classes for bottled or 
preserved vegetables, 
one for Tomatoes suit¬ 
able for Covent Garden 
Market, one for the 
four western counties of 
England, and numerous 
others, the total value 
in prizes reachi 


PERENNIAL LARKSPURS 
(Delphiniums). 

Were I asked to name the noblest of 
flowering herbaceous perennials of mid¬ 
summer, I should, without the least hesita¬ 
tion, give the place of honour to the Del¬ 
phiniums, since in stature, colour-range, or 
imposing grandeur, these plants hold a place 
absolutely unique ; indeed, there is a beauty 
apart from all else, and this, combined with 
a commanding presence of towering spike and 
handsome, well-marked leafage, renders 
them worthy holders of the position in which 
I have placed them. Beautiful and handsome 
flowers we have, both with them and in ad¬ 
vance of their time, and of these we remember 
the pictures afforded by the single and double 
Pyrethrums, the Oriental Poppy, the Pseony, 
and the Iris, to name but a few of those 
whose wealth of colour, beauty, and variety 
make the garden the pleasure-place it is 
through the early summer-time. But while 
we are not unmindful of the waving masses 
of the Pyrethrums, the splendour of the 
Paeonies, or the beauty of the Irises, we still 
remember the richness and brilliance of the 
Larkspurs, as, embracing every conceivable 
shade of blue, violet, and purple, they send 
up their magnificent spikes to 5 feet, or even 
8 feet, in height, and in a way that baffles 
description. Indeed, for their stateliness 
alone, the Larkspurs are everywhere admired. 
But when to this charm the attribute of 
colour is added, we have in the Del¬ 
phiniums of to-day a race of plants un¬ 
equalled for their beauty, and without a rival 
when effectively grouped in the summer gar¬ 
den. We speak of the Delphinium of to-day, 
the product of a decade or two of ceaseless 
work, that has enriched our gardens with a 
vastly improved race as compared with those 
we remember a score or thirty y’ears ago, and 
in place of the smaller-flowered varieties of 
former years, with their too frequently 
hooded flowers, insufficiently expanded, as it 
were, to reveal all their beauty, we have 
to-day not merely larger flowers, whose dia¬ 
meter is increased threefold, but flowers 
whose widely-expanded sepals reveal all that, 
is best and beautiful, and which leaves little 
or nothing to be desired. Nor is it tho flower 
alone that has been so greatly improved, for 
w’hen we remember the massiveness of the 
spike, its free-branching character, and the 
great vigour of the plant, we see an improve¬ 
ment not in any one direction, but generally. 

In any reference to the work of the 
hybridist in connection with these plants, one 
cannot overlook the great strides made during 
recent years with the white-flowered class, 
and which is, perhaps, as pronounced as in 
the coloured section, or even more so. While 
admitting that this is so, however, I am 
not prepared to go to the length of stating 
that there is a great future for the white- 
flowered Delphinium, and, if I mistake not, 
it will be a flower of the few. To the lover 
of garden flow r ers, the Delphinium appeals 
most strongly, I think, by reason of its 
rich blue shades, whether these be of the 
palest sky or deepest gentian blue tones, and, 
given these, accompanied as they are oft and 
again with a pure white eye, w'hich but 
enhances their effectiveness in the garden, 
the white-flowered varieties, good and in¬ 
teresting as these undoubtedly are, appear 
weak and ineffective. In saying this, I speak 
entirely from the point of view of the garden 
value of the subject, and I look with no 
unmixed pleasure upon tho blue of the Del¬ 
phinium by reason of its conspicuous and 
rare beauty. An item of importance that, so 
far, I have left untouched is 

Soil. —These plants may be grown in the 
majority of good, well-tilled garden soils. I 
do not say that the plants will grow' in all 
classes of soils without attention, for I know' 
of no group of hardy herbaceous perennials 
that will more quickly respond to generous 
treatment, but that the plants may bo grown 
in the majority of garden soils bv all who 
care to do so, 1 know quite well, w hether the 


ing some 
£200. Hence it is seen 
that for once in London 
vegetables will be well 
catered for. The Royal 
Horticultural Society 
follows at tho same 
place a month later 
with a further vegetable 
exhibition. As a great 
fruit show takes place 
between these two ex¬ 
hibitions, products hav¬ 
ing food value will for 
once find important en¬ 
couragement, and there 
can be little doubt that 
the growers’ responses 
w ill be liberal—A. D. 

Early Tomatoes and 
Celery. —A couple of 
10 - inch pans, well 
drained, then filled up 
with sandy soil, nearly 
level with the rims of the 
pans, and gently pressed 
down, may well be uti¬ 
lised now for sowing 
some good early Celery, 
such as Early Gem or 

Sandringham, and any £ > 

good favourite Tomato. £ 

It is very well to recom- 
m e n d any special 
variety, but so many 
gardeners have their 

preferences. In any- —- i: -~ -y 

case, Winter Beauty, 

Lye’s Early Gera, and Delphinium St. Paul. 

Sunrise are all good for 
first early sowing. It is 
well with seeds to make 
shallow holes with the point of a pencil half- 
an-inch apart, all over the surface of the 
fioil, to drop one seed into each, and cover 
up, water gently, then place in very mild 
warmth. In the case of Celery, several 
scores of plants can be got from one sowing 
in a pan, yet the seed may be sown very 
thinly and evenly, so that the seedlings are 
not crowded or drawn. If Celery be needed 
for early exhibition, Ivory White or Grove 


From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace and Co.’* 
Nursery at Colchester. 


crossing, lines of black or brown thread or cotton, 
which being so near the ground, is hardly visible. 
If these be about 2 inches from the soil the birds 
touch it ere they see it, and are much alarmed, 
keeping away. 

The Chinese Artichoke (Stachya tuberifera) 

(P. B. T.).—Fairly rich ground is necessary for this. 
The beet way of planting is in drills about 4 inches 
deep and 15 inches apart, doing this in March. The 
tubers may be left in the ground, as tho frost will 
not harm them. It is advisable, however, to lift a 
portion of the crop In November, and lay the tubers 
in a moist soil or sand in a she'd if the weather 
should he frosty. The best way of cooking the tubers 
is lli>t to boil them and then fry them. 
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soil be of a sandy nature, or much inclined 
to brick-earth. The Delphinium, so far as I 
am aware, has up to the present time been 
quite free from any disease, and I trust thiB 
glorious flower will long so remain. The 
only pest from which the plant suffers is the 
slug, and this, secreting itself among the 
crowns just below the ground-level, and 
feeding upon them during the winter season, 
does considerable mischief, the injury 
having a tendency to rob the plants 
of their strongest shoots. The slug, so far as 
my experience goes, is mostly to be feared 
in those gardens where heavy or indifferently- 
drained soils obtain, and by improving these 
conditions, and covering the crowns with 
coal-ashes, the pest may be kept in check. 
It is also a good plan during the early autumn 
months to prick over the soil with a fork, 
and dust in a mixture of soot or lime, or these 
in mixture, the plants and their near vicinity 
to be kept quite free of decaying leaves or 
similar material. Light dressings of soot may 
also be directed into the crowns of the plants, 
and, by giving the first application in Octo¬ 
ber, not much damage would be done. It is 
both interesting and curious that this pest 
is much more troublesome on heavy soils, 
and does but little mischief where sandy or 
very light soils obtain. 

Cultivation. —So far as general cultiva¬ 
tion is concerned, the plant presents few, if 
any difficulties, and, if given generous treat¬ 
ment throughout, will yield freely of its great 
beauty. The soil should be made as deep as 
possible, and be freely enriched with manure 
—indeed, in these respects the operator is not 
likely to err. Heavy or imperfectly-drained 
soils should always receive special treat¬ 
ment, and sand, road - sweepings, or 
leaf-mould incorporated to lighten the 
bulk. The lighter classes of soils, and those 
of an extreme sandy nature, should be heavily 
dressed with cow-manure, and if, in addition, 
a good dressing of lime be given, this will 
also be found or service. If I were asked to 
name what one regarded as an ideal soil for 
the Delphinium, the answer would be a rich 
sandy loam of 2£ feet or more in depth, and 
in particular where such a depth of soil had 
a subsoil of somewhat moisture-holding clay. 
There are, however, advantages and the 
reverse on both light and heavy soils. In 
light loam over gravel or sand, the young 
plants get away very quickly, and soon make 
good flowering examples. In these classes of 
soils the finest spikes are seen when the plants 
1 are two years or_three ye ars planted^ hence 
l they should notice allowed to remain a longer 
\ time without division and replanting. In 
’the heavier soils the plants are slower of 
growth in the early stages, but last in per¬ 
fection for a much longer period. I have 
never, in any of the clay soils, seen the fine 
growth or the great root-masses produced in 
a single year when the plants have been well 
done in light soils. In such as these, mulch¬ 
ing and the free application of water in 
summer are essential, while in those retentive 
of moisture, and which in summer not infre¬ 
quently open in huge fissures in all direc¬ 
tions, the frequent use of the hoe or the 
small hand-fork, together with mulchings of 
short manure, are necessary to the well-being 
of the plants. Many would hesitate, per¬ 
haps, to apply copious supplies of liquid- 
manure to such plants in winter-time, but, 
dealing with light soils, through which in 
summer-time such waterings percolate too 
quickly, and are virtually lost, I have realised 
the advantage of such waterings. At other 
times the watering should, in these instances, 
be in the nature of a complete saturation of 
the soil, as the root-fibres descend deeply, 
and are very numerous. In this, as in other 
matters of cultural detail, it is not easy to 
err on the side of liberality. By liberality 
here, I do not mean the excessive application 
of highly concentrated manures for the pur¬ 
pose of producing large spikes for exhibition 
only, for this but tends to weaken the plants 
in after years. But, by liberal applications 
of manure, worked in a foot or more deep, 
assist the roots to descend deeply, and thus 
keep out of the way of the constant changes 
experienced near the surface. 

Planting and increase. —Where the 
plants are home-grown, and can be divided 


on the spot, I consider that no month in the 
year equals that of^Jarch for lifting, dividing, 
and replanting. In the case* of Tight soils, I 
would do it without hesitation in August and 
September, because after that time root- 
action is practically at a standstill, while in 
the case of heavy soils I would most certainly 
prefer to do the work in the early months of 
the year. It is during March and April that 
the new crowns appear from the soil,' and 
simultaneously root activity is renewed, and, 
that being so, there is no time to equal it for 
replanting. Established pot plants may, of 
course, be put out over a much more ex¬ 
tended period, though, in view of the fact 
that the Delphinium naturally makes the 
whole of its growth and blossoms during the 
first half of the year, reason will dictate that 
any unnecessary delay in planting will not be 
for the good of the subject. Plant, there¬ 
fore, in season and in reason. Plants from 
the open ground, if promptly dealt with, are 1 
much the best, and rarely fail to please. 
When putting out the new plants, see to it , 
that the crowns are inserted about 2 inches j 
below the surface, as a large proportion of 
new roots issue from that point. Those who 
undertake the division of large stock plants 
will have to exercise some care, first, by 
washing away all the soil, and subsequently 
having laid the plant on its side, insert either 
the prong of a small hand-fork or the point 
of a large pruning-knife to first open the root- ! 
trunk, completing the work by wrenching in i 
an outward direction. Direct downward cut¬ 
ting is invariably attended by much loss, con¬ 
sequent upon the peculiar structure of the 
root-trunk, and must be avoided. Even with 
care, and in the most experienced hands, 
many shoots will be cut or broken away 
without root-fibres, and such as these should 
be preserved for cuttings. The stem-growth 
of the Delphinium is hollow, and no cutting 
is of the least good that does not possess a 
piece of the old root-stock attached, to form 
a “heel.” Cuttings, where they are suffi¬ 
ciently numerous, may be wrenched off from 
the main root-stock for this purpose, and, if 
inserted in a cold-frame in sandy soil, there 
is not much trouble in rooting them. Arti¬ 
ficial heat for such things invariably results 
in exhausting the slender resources of the 
cutting before the latter has had time to form 
roots, hence a little patience at such a time, 
and in the case of a new or choice variety, 
is not likely to be in vain. The Delphinium- 
plant, too, raised direct from a cutting in this 
way has the greater chances of forming a 
root-stock of a superior kind immediately 
below the crown, which is the weak point 
when dividing the plants. Apart from- this, 
seedlings should also be raised, and these, if 
below the high standard of excellence of the 
named varieties, are useful in their way for 
the furnishing of large belts of colour adja¬ 
cent to the shrubbery border, and in other 
places. 

The variety St. Paul, depicted in the illus¬ 
tration, has outer petals of the deepest blue, 
with a rose and white centre to a semi-double 
flower, which is very beautiful. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wallflowers faillnpr.-Please say whether on- 
closed Wallflowers arc affected by any fungus or in¬ 
sect ? The seed was sown on June 21st., and the 
seedlings transplanted in September into rich soil. 
A bed of Cabbaec-plantfl adjoining the Wallflowers 
has also wholly disappeared.— Silhouette. 

[The real cause of the failure of the Wall¬ 
flowers lies in the rich soil in which they were 
planted last autumn. At no period of their 
culture is a rich soil necessary, nor is it de¬ 
sirable ; indeed, it is positively harmful, and 
only encourages a rank and over-exuberant 
growth, which is, not infrequently, regarded 
as a healthy sign. Wallflowers should be 
sown in May, in an open, sunny situation, in 
well-drained soil, which has been thoroughly 
worked to render it sweet, but entirely free 
from manure. A good loam is amply suffi¬ 
cient, and in this we have grown them with 
very satisfactory results. We have often 
noticed that, where failure has occurred, it 
has been, in most instances, among plants 
grown on manured ground, plants that made 
rapid growth, and were big and coarse at the 
tiqie of removal in tfre autpipp. Such plants 
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are generally the first to succumb during a 
period of extended frost, whereas short, 
sturdy plants, reared in the plainest of soil, 
take little or no harm in, winter. Your ex¬ 
perience is not an unusual one, and we recom¬ 
mend you, another season, to grow the plants 
in soil in which manure has no Bhare, sowing 
the seed at the latest by the middle of May, 
pricking out the seedlings as soon as possible, 
and giving each plant plenty of room. On© 
of the secrets of success in the cultivation of 
Wallflowers may be traced to their being got 
out of the seed-beds quickly, before they nave 
a chance of becoming drawn and spindly, and 
the benefit of this is seen when one comes to 
remove them to their final quarters in 
October.] 

Flowers In front of shrubs.— Will you kindly 
give me your valuable advice on the following: — 
What would be the beat things to plant for a good 
show of colour in front of a belt of shrubs hiding a 
fence; aspect north-west, soil very dry in summer, 
ground (sloping slightly? I want rede, if possib'e. 
There are gaps now where the older shrubs have 
been cut back, leaving semi-circular spaces. The 
evergreens are Box, Berberis, Aucuba, with Lilac, 
Laburnum, Ribes, etc., at intervale.— BETA. 

[You do not say if you wish the planting to 
be permanent, or only a display for the 
summer months. A selection is given below 
for the latter. If you require perennials, 
please write again, and we will endeavour to 
assist you. As the planting will be in rather 
close proximity to the shrubs, and the ground 
must have been robbed by them, in addition 
to being naturally dry, it will be advisable to 
have it thoroughly prepared, or the result of 
the planting will not be satisfactory. See 
that the roots of shrubs, especially Box and 
Aucuba, do not penetrate into the part you 
wish to plant. At the extreme back put in 
occasional small clumps of Cordeaux and 
Victor Hugo Cannas, both with crimson 
flowers and dark foliage. A central group 
might consist of Glory of Zurich Salvia, one 
of the finest scarlets of recent introduction 
for outdoor work. On either side the Salvia 
try some of the Gaillardias or Lantana Chel¬ 
sea Gem. There are sufficient orange and 
amber in the flowers of either of these to 
counteract the effect of too much red, or, if 
you prefer to carry the red throughout, yon 
could use Count Zeppelin, Lafayette, or 
Phosphorescens Begonias. These are all 
good, but rather expensive if stock has to he 
purchased. If you prefer Pelargoniums, 
Paul Crampel is the best bedding scarlet, or, 
if a dwarfer plant is wanted, the dry and 
sloping situation would seem well adapted to 
a free-flowering, trailing Tropeeolum like Ball 
of Fire. The best annual in this shade is un¬ 
doubtedly Linum coccineum. Sow where re¬ 
quired, and thin well. It makes a fine show 
for a time, but is not so enduring as th© 
things above named. A few of the feathered 
scarlet Cockscombs might be introduced 
among things of dwarf habit.] 

Pansies from seed versus cuttings.— 

Having a large collection, I have been 
noticing during the past few years the ten¬ 
dency these have to lose vigour when repro¬ 
duced from cuttings, and this is mors appa¬ 
rent with some than others. Some three 
years since I had some very fine bronze- 
coloured kinds, but found they were shy- 
seeding. and I resorted to cuttings. The 
stock I have now from these is so weak that 
I am now raising from seed. Some may say 
they do not come true from seed, but if 
proper attention is given to obtaining the seed, 
80 per cent, will come true. It is a good plan 
to sow seed early in the year in a frame, 
pricking out the seedlings when large enough 
into the open ground. These will bloom in 
summer, when any rogues can be taken away. 
The others make fine plants tue following 
spring.—J. Crook. 

Kniphoflas.-Among plants in a long border‘9* 
herbaceous subjects last autumn that seemed imper¬ 
vious to wet weather were two clumps of Kniphoflaa 
full of tall spikes of gold and scarlet that seemed all 
the brighter bv reason of the dull and sunless 
weather. kniphoflas are extremely conspicuous, par¬ 
ticularly when they ore planted on the forefront of 
a border backed bv tall Conifers, which act as a 
setting to their brilliant blossoms. A time of frost 
does not injure Kniphoflas so much as wet, which Is 
npt to pet into the heart of the plants and rot them. 
Spring i« the best time to divide them, and any 
border where the soil is fairly deep and the sun can 
reach them will grow them.— Woodbastwick. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

REINWARDTIA TRIGYNA. 

This, also known as Linum trigynum, is a 
neat-flowering plant of shrubby habit, native 
of the mountainous parts of the East Indies. 
At this time of the year its flowers, of a rich 
orange-yellow colour, amply repay the culti¬ 
vator for any extra care bestowed upon it. It 
is essentially a greenhouse plant, and is best 
adapted for pot culture. It is easily in¬ 
creased from cuttings put in in March and 
April, and these, if properly treated, form, 
in the course of the season, bushy, well-fur¬ 
nished plants in 4$-inch pots, which, during 
the dreary months of the year, greatly assist 
in the decoration of the greenhouse and con¬ 
servatory. The strongest shoots produced 
from plants which have been cut back soon 
after they have done flowering, form the best j 
cuttings, which should be inserted in sandy J 
soil and kept in a close propagating-frame, 


off. On account of its being subject to red- 
spider, it must be frequently syringed, and 
care should be taken that the water reaches 
the under part of the foliage. During the 
hot weather, from July to September, when 
the plants are best stood in the open, it is 
advisable to give them three, or even four, 
syringings a day, preference being given to 
rain-water whenever procurable. Old plants 
may be cut back and subjected to similar 
treatment, but it is better to raise young stock 
every year. 

R. tetragyna, another beautiful yellow¬ 
flowering plant of shrubby habit, is a native 
of India, and is best grown in a warm-house 
all the year round. It ha3 a great affinity 
with the plant just described ; indeed, the 
differences arc mostly botanical, inasmuch as 
its flowers, as the specific name tetragyna 
implies, are four-styled, whereas those of R. 
trigyna are three-styled. As a decorative plant 
for winter it is of as great value as the other. 
Its flowers, of a very pleasing pale primrose- 


corolla, of a rich purple colour ; Lustre, white 
tube and sepals, single red corolla ; Nautilus, 
long double corolla, white, veined rose ; Phe¬ 
nomenal, very large, double purple corolla ; 
and Valiant, almost a bright self-red single.] 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.— May 1 ask if 
you will kindly tell me the name of flower enclosed? 
I think it is a Begonia. There are so many kinds of 
Begonias that I would like to know the proper name 
of it. It has been in full bloom since last Novem- 
I ber. Now' it is fading. What had I better do with 
I it? Can I preserve it for another season, and what 
treatment must I give it? Is it a tuberoas-rooted 
variety? Can 1 take cuttings from it? When ought 
I it to be repotted?—E. B. W. 

[The Begonia of which you send a very poor 
specimen is Gloire de Lorraine, an exceed¬ 
ingly popular variety, which is largely grown 
for winter flowering. It does not form a 
tuber. As your plant has now finished flower¬ 
ing, your better plan w ill be to cut it down to 
within 6 inolies or 8 inches of the pot, and 
keep the roots somewhat dryer than before. 
It must not be at all parched up, but the 
lessened water supply will give it a little rest 



A useful winter-flowering plant, Reinwardtia trigyna (syn. Linum trigynum). 


where they root readily, after which they | 
should be potted singly in a mixture of fibrous | 
loam, partly decayed leaf-mould, and silver- | 
sand in equal parts. To ensure free growth, 
it is advisable to add a small quantity of some 
fertiliser to the above-named compost. When 
rooted, and until they are fairly well estab¬ 
lished in the pots in which they are to flower, 
the young plants benefit by being kept in an 
intermediate temperature, while in autumn a 
position in a low frome, where plenty of air 
and sun can be admitted, is best, as it is 
necessary to ripen the wood to favour the 
formation of the flower-buds. During their 
growing season, and especially while in a 
young state, the plants must be frequently 
pinched to ensure a bushy habit. The last 
pinching, however, should take place not later 
than the end of July, or there is a danger of 
not allowing sufficient time for the formation 
of the flower-buds, especially if it should hap- 

S en to be a rainy season. A temperature of 
0 degs. to 55 degs. is that in which the 
flowers open best, and are least likely to damp 
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yellow colour, and often 1 inch in diameter, 
are produced in greater abundance, in large, 
fascicle-like racemes, at the summit of the 
branches and branchlfts. The plant is some¬ 
times literally covered with its delicate, Con¬ 
volvulus-like flow’ers. The propagation of R. 
tetragyna is not limited to cuttings only, as 
this species produces underground suckers, 
by which it may also be readily increased. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Some good Fuchsias.— Please name a few good 
Fuchsias of different colours?— Prism. 

[A dozen good, distinct Fuchsias are : 
Artus, an immense globular white corolla, 
double ; Ballet Girl, coral-red sepals, double 
white corolla, very popular; Beauty of 
Exeter, pink tube and sepals, semi-double, 
mauve corolla; Cadmus, a finely-shaped 
flower, with a pure whito single corolla; 
Comte Leon Tolstoi, large, double, 
bluish, with globular corolla; General 
Roberts, pinkish tube and sepals, purple 
single corolla; Gertrude Pearson, single 


lor about a month, when, if taken into a 
structure kept a little warmer than that in 
which it has been resting, it will push out new 
choots, which, when they are from 2 inches 
to 3 inches long, may be taken as cuttings. 
Put into pots of sandy soil, and placed in a 
close propagating-case, these cuttings will 
soon root, and when this takes place they 
must be potted singly into small pots, using a 
compost of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little sand. When large 
enough, these young plants may be shifted 
into pots 5 inches in diameter, a very good 
size in which to flower them. If you have 
not a warmer structure in w'hich to place 
the plant after it has rested, you may leave it 
in the greenhouse, in which case the young 
shoots will be later in making their appear¬ 
ance. The plant may be preserved for 
another year if you wish, particularly if you 
do not take cuttings from it. In order *u 
keep it for next year’s blooming, it should 
be rested as above advised, and when the 
young shoots are about an inch long, it must. 
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be repotted. A pot a size or two larger will, 
in all probability, be required.] 

VlOltt culture.— Can any of your readers 

ive a good practical reply to this query: 

have always been able to grow good Violets 
until I ch&nged my residence. My trouble 
begins a short time after framing up at the 
end of September, and takes the form of a 
spot on the leaf, resembling a scald, which, in 
spite of careful hand-picking, I am unable 
to stop. I have tried fresh stocks and fresh 
soil, but all to no purpose, and the only thing 
local people can tell me is “ that you cannot 
grow them successfully in some districts.” If 
this is so, I must reluctantly give them up, 
as I can use the frames to better purpose ; 
but I thought I should like an opinion through 
your columns first. I may say that the com¬ 
mon Violet grows most luxuriantly, and not 
unfrequently trespasses on to* the gravel 
paths. I am not troubled with red-spider, as 
the plants get too much attention in the 
summer months for this to happen. I hope 
some grower will kindly advise, and solve 
this riddle.— A Constant Reader. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— Any plants still 
in small pots, and well rooted, should now be 
transferred to others some 2 inches and 
3 inches larger, in which they will flower. 
These should be clean and well-drained, a-s 
Calceolarias will not thrive if allowed to get 
waterlogged, and they require a fair quantity 
of water while growing. Use the best loam 
procurable, blended with flaky leaf-soil one- 
third, and to each bushel add an 8-inch potful 
of fresh horse-droppings, rubbed through a 
^•inch sieve, and a 4-inch potful of soot, with 
enough sand to ensure a free passage of water. 
Much care is necessary in handling the 
plants, as the large, fleshy leaves are so 
easily injured, which not only causes a check 
to the plant, but also mars its appearance. 
Let the potting be done pretty firm, using the 
potting stick, while the other hand protects 
the foliage, and allow J inch for water. If 
there is any plant that repays keeping within 
a few inches of the glass roof, it is this one. 
The plants grow sturdier, maintain their 
foliage in much better condition, and, natu¬ 
rally. carry much stouLor flower-spikes. The 
supply of water demands careful judgment, 
and must not be given in a haphazard man¬ 
ner, neither must apms be allowed to congre¬ 
gate, or failure is bound to-follow. Move the 
plants around weekly, and fumigate every two 
or three weeks, to be on the safe side, re¬ 
moving any decaying foliage as soon as seen, 
and supporting the leader betimes with a 
neat stake. Dispense with fire-heat as much 
as possible, and on bright days dew the foliage 
e ver lightly with th? syringe about mid-day 
until the first flowers begin to open. From 
early March a thin shade becomes a necessity, 
with an abundance of fresh air in suitable 
weather, and, as the pots get filled with roots, 
weak manure-water should be given at alter¬ 
nate waterings. Keep the side shoots sup¬ 
ported to neat siakes of green Bamboo, using 
onlv sufficient to form a symmetrical plant.— 
J. Mayne. 

Erlangea tomentosa.— The more I see of 
this free-flowering Composite from British 
East Africa, the better I like it. On January 
10th it was shown in good condition at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and was given an award of merit. Again, a 
fortnight after, it was equally attractive. In 
Gardening Illustrated for April 10th, last 
year, this Erlangea was illustrated from a 
specimen growing in the Royal Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Kew\ From this it will be seen that 
the plant has a good deal of the aspect of a 
Eupatorium, but both the stems and loiiage 
are heavilv clothed with a white tomentuir. 
The flower-heads are of a pale lilac or mauve 
colour, with a lighter centre. I was much 
struck with the difference between the plants 
grown at Kew and those shown by Messrs. 
Veitch, the latter being decidedly superior. 
Since then I have learnt that Messrs. Veitch 
received seeds of both kinds, but discarded 
the one in favour of that to which the award 
was made. It differs from the Kew plant in 
the flower-lmads being larger and of a more 
attractive colour, while the tomentose charac¬ 
ter i 3 much less pronounced. I learn that the 
botanical authorities at Kew have decided 


that both belong to the same species, but as a 
garden plant, Messrs. Veitch’s form is de¬ 
cidedly the better, and there is, I think, a con¬ 
siderable future before it, as flowers of any 
kind are by no means too plentiful in the 
depth of winter. Like the Eupatoriums, this 
Erlangea can be readily increased by cut¬ 
tings, and plants obtained in this way make 
neat, free-flowering specimens.—X. 

Frees!a Chapman). —Now that we have 
three or four distinct species of Freesia, and 
they, as well us their progeny, have been 
crossed and intercrossed for some time, the 
garden varieties of Freesia form a numerous 
class. From Freesia alba or F. refraeta alba, 
as it is more generally termed, we get size 
and fragrance, from F. aurea the golden- 
orange tint more or less pronounced, and from 
F. Armstrongi various shades of pink. In the 
spring of last year a very fine hybrid— 
namely, F. Chapmani- was figured in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated. It was obtained from 
F. alba, fertilised with the pollen of F. aurea, 
and, w e have been told bv Mr. Chapman, first 
flowered with him in 1906. Certainly the fol¬ 
lowing year, when shown at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and given an 
award of merit, it gained many admirers. In 
colour it is golden-yellow, is a good grower, 
and possesses a very pleasing perfume. In 
this respect it differs from the richly coloured 
F. aurea, which is practically scentless, as 
also is the pink F. Armstrongi. As above 
stated, however, these have all been crossed 
and intercrossed so much that there is now 
a considerable range of colour in the progeny, 
with the delicious fragrance of F. alba form¬ 
ing a strongly-marked feature. One great 
point in favour of seedlings is that Freesias, 
when raised from seed, flower in a much less 
time than most bulbs.—X. 

Flowering of forced Daffodils.-- Would any »! 
your readers kindly name fho earliest date they 
have had forced Daffodils in bloom';’ From an Aui'Utrt 
[lotting of |irincoyw in liiOH 1 got a dozen flowers on 
January 19th, 19u9. and from bulhs potted last S. p- 
tember (not being able to secure the bulbs sooner) I 
am now cutting bloomb of the same vanity, this 
being from eight days to ten days later. A few 
years ago I was able'to supply my emplaver with a 
iarge howl of hhxmis on Deeember l 29th of a variety 
called Harlv Bird or North Star, hut had to give it 
up as 1 could not procure flowering bulbs.— Pappy. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GROWING PLANTS IN HOUSE 
WINDOWS. 

Comparisons are sometimes made between 
plants grown in country windows and those in 
windows in a town. Needless to say, the 
latter seldom, if ever, look so well, or bust in 
good condition so long, as those grown by cot¬ 
tagers. Someone may say that this is mere 
fancy, but I venture to say that if he will only 
take notice of many little cottage homes in 
country villages, he will find about the plants 
there grown a freshness arid vitality that are 
not met with among the same subjects in town 
windows. This may be accounted for owing 
to cottage window-plants receiving daily at¬ 
tention. Just to illustrate what I mean, I 
will mention one home in a Norfolk village, 
which is typical of many. There are two 
rcoms on the ground floor, the “ house- 
place ” and scullery. In the house-place 
which is a good sized room, and has a large 
window, quite a number of plants is always 
to be seen. You will find in that window 
Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, such as Henry 
Jacoby and Vesuvius, one or two show Pelar¬ 
goniums, a pot of Scarborough Lily, and, 
hanging from a chain, a basket of Campa¬ 
nulas, which trail their wealth of blue and 
w'hite flowers for weeks together in the sum¬ 
mer. Now’, it is obvious that in such a living- 
room there is alw ays warmth, and, what is of 
equal importance, fresh air, because country 
people frequently leave the door open. These 
are two points in favour of the plants in the 
windows, but they are not all. There are the 
little daily attentions the plants receive, as 
the house-wife, busy about her domestic 
duties, notices, if she is at ail interested in 
flowers, when the plants show* 6igns of be¬ 
coming one-sided, and turns them round. She 
also gives them water when they really want, 
it, and seldom, if ever, does one see among the 
pots of flowering plants in a cottage any that 


are “green”—on the contrary, in some 
houses I know the pots are “ red-raddled ” 
to such an extent as to be cleaner-looking 
| than on the day they came out of the kiln. 

I Then, again, those who take special pride in 
: their window-plants take care, if the window 
faces the south, to screen them from the glare 
! of the sun by drawing down the blind, as well 
as admitting air through the window. If the 
one who looks after them has any fine- 
| foliaged plants, such as Aspidistras, these 
are sponged now and again, and frequently 
j are placed out-of-doors in the summer during 
I a show er of rain. 

These trifling attentions are, in my opinion, 
the reason why cottage window-plants gene- 
t rally look so much better than those found in 
a town window. Someone, perhaps, may not 
agree with me. He may say, for instance, 
j that the same attention could be given to 
j plants in a town hou4c. This I grant, but my 
observations lead me to say that in the 
majority of instances it is the kitchen win- 
i dow-plants that do the best, that give the 
| greatest show of bloom, and come in for the 
most praise. 

| You may see it demonstrated in almost any 
I village. You see one window ablaze with 
■ Petunias or Balsams, another is noted for 
I pots of Musk and Heliotropes, the fragrance 
of which pervades the whole house. In some 
cottage win down the oft-despised slvow* Pelar- 
, gonium is not. merely kept free from insect 
| pests, that in some greenhouses are so 
. troublesome, but is healthy and vigorous, and 
[ a mass of flowers. You Find, too, that the 
Scarborough Lily and Fuchsias are not, the 
| one-season tenants, as in the town window. 

' for in many cases they have been in the same 
window for years, and the size of the plants 
bears this out. Now and again I have seen 
beautiful specimens of the Bridal Wreath 
(Francos ramosah with long, twining sprays 
of white flowers, Kalosanthes and Phvlloeac- 
tuses, studded with their showy bio-ssoms. 

Some, perhaps, wonder how it is that as 
you get nearer a town these attractive windows 
are seen less frequently. You may be dis- 
j posed to put it down to purer atmospheric 
| surroundings n-s the reason why cottage win¬ 
dow-plants generally look the best. This will. 

| of course, account for a good deal, but it 
only partly explains the reason The true 
solution lies in the fact that some front rooms 
in towns are little used—indeed, are often 
i closed for days together and the plants in 
j the windows do not receive the attention those 
| in cottage homes do, while in the winter fires 
' are not regularlv kept up. Leahurrt. 

i '.' ‘ . 

1 ANNUALS FOE TABLE DECORATION. 

I No one who makes a speciality of, or even 
' evinces an ordinary interest in, the cultiva¬ 
tion of flowers for the home can afford to 
ignore the claims of annuals. Roses, Carna- 
| tions, Irises, Chrysanthemums, will not, of 
| course, be thought any the less of for the 
w-ealth they yield in their respective seasons, 

I but where blossoms of a delicate and graceful 
i character are desired for the home, I venture 
| to say that none give a wider range for selec¬ 
tion, or need more simple cultivation, than 
i hardy and half-hardy annuals. Given a 
I moderate-sized piece of ground in March, 

' quite devoid of plant life, it is possible, after 
1 digging and preparing the soil, to have a 
j beautiful show of flowers a few months after- 
' wards; a maximum of beauty at a mini¬ 
mum of cost—a display, indeed, so charming 
that to those accustomed to regard the attrac¬ 
tions of a garden in the number of “ bedding ” 
plants it contains, would come somewhat as a 
surprise. When it is remembered that many 
annuals are particularly suited for cutting for 
the decoration of vases, it is hard to believe 
I that there are still to be found many who 
| plant largely of Calceolarias and Pelar- 
I goniums. Let those who are fond of beds of 
one colour try yellow Snapdragons and scarlet 
j Verbenas. If they would have masses of 
I blue, Nigella (Miss Jekylll or the Forget-me- 
not-like flowers of Phacelias will provide a 
j lovely show. One remembers what beautiful 
j decorative effects may be produced by vases 
' of Shirley Poppies, interspersed among which 
I are a few field Grasses, the showy borders 
I where dwarf Nasturtiums are grown, and 
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handsome spikes of annual Larkspurs, Ileli- 
chrysums, that provide winter decoration, 
old-fashioned things like Clarkias, Sweet 
Sultans, and brilliant-coloured blossoms, as 
JacobEeas and Zinnias. Gayest of all, and 
most prolific, are Sweet Peas. What can 
possibly equal these charming annuals? Their 
very continuity depends upon the almost daily 
gathering of the flowers m the season. All 
who grow flowers for the table should manage 
to include a small bed of Gypsophila elegans, 
the fragile w-hite blooms of which enhance 
almost any vase of flowers, and Mignonette, 
for its sweetness, will, as a matter of course, 
not be lost sight of. W. F. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula floribunda as a table plant.— 

Like “ X.,” at page 77, I can also say a good 
word for this, having grown it for twenty-five 
years. When well managed, I know- of no 
small-growing yellow-flowered plant that is 
so useful, especially during the dull months of 
the year. Amateurs should welcome this, as 


very slowly, the Aspidistras were all sold the 
first day, and subsequent inquiries for “ Par¬ 
lour Palms ” proved that they are very popu¬ 
lar among people who have no greenhouse, 
and have only their sitting-room window in 
which to cultivate whatever they take in 
hand. While there are many subjects that in 
summer will do well in a room window, there is 
no plant that? gives half the satisfaction the 
Aspidistra does, and yearly, as the plants push 
up their new leaves, their value as well as 
their beauty is enhanced. I wonder if it is 
possible that among readers of Gardening 
Illustrated there are any who regard it 
in the light o£ a plant fit only for rooms in 
summer. If so, I may assure them that it is 
impossible to select a plant more suitable as 
an all-the-year-round subject for a window or 
table than the Aspidistra, as none stand gas, 
etc., better, particularly if the leaves are 
sponged every week. Plants will go for a 
year or two without dividing or repotting, 
but when the latter is necessary, the end of 
March or early in April is the time when it 
should bo done. 


ORCHIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE. 

If there is one group of Orchids that appeals 
to the amateur it is the Cypripedium, w'hile, 
if there is one species that the amateur 
may well call his own, it is the above named, 
of which an illustration is given to-day. It 
is easily grown, and may safely be accom¬ 
modated in an ordinary greenhouse. One 
gentleman known to me rarely gives his 
plants a temperature higher than 45 degs. 
To its simple cultural requirements and its 
hardiness must always be added the fact 
that it is a good mid-winter-flowering plant, 
that its blooms will last for a month in good 
condition, that it makes a first-class room 
plant meanwhile, and, finally, that its flowers 
always find favour for personal adornment. 
An evergreen subject, too, and, in common 
with the majority of its tribe so character¬ 
ised, requiring no resting period, the be¬ 
ginner in Orchid cultivation lias not to 



Cypripedium insT^nc. 


“X,” says, in preference to kewensis. P. 
floribunda blooms more freely, over a longer | 
period, and does not tako the room P. kewen- | 
sis does. P. floribunda, when well grown, is 
lovely for placing in low glasses, to go on the 
dinner-table. For years I made it a rule to ' 
grow a batch especially for this purpose. In 
the early part of the year seed was sown in I 
the usual way in a warm pit. When large , 
enough, the seedlings were carefully lifted j 
with a pointed stick and pricked into a 
seed-pan. It is astonishing how they grow 
when thus treated. When large enough, they 
were potted into 3-inch pots, in which they I 
bloomed, and by giving them manure-water I 
when the pots were full of roots, they made 
fine plants. These were used for small vases, | 
and nothing could be more beautiful, and they 
lasted a long time. Regarding its hardiness, 

I have plants now in bloom that have stood 
4 degs. of frost.—J. Crook. 

Aspidistras. —If I had previously had the 
slightest doubt as to the best fine-foliaged 
plants for windows, I have had none since a I 
bazaar I attended a short time ago. I was i 
struck with the fact that, while some plants 
on the flower-table seemed to find customers I 


Vallotas (Scarborough Lilies).— Scarborough 
Lilies are often to be met with in the homes of those 
who have no glass accommodation, but who manage 
to ^row a few thiDgs well in a sitting-room window. 
It is perhaps as a window-plant that the Vallota is 
best known, the reason being it needs only simple 
culture to have it in perfection. Anyone who can 
give the Vallota a sunny window may count on 
success, provided the room is one where a fire Is kept 
during the winter. Tho compost should consist of 
leaf-mould, old loam, sharp sand, or mortar rubble. 
During the summer the Vallota will take a fair 
amount of water, and In the winter should not be 
allowed to become too dry. Unlike many bulbous- i 
rooted subjects, this very showy window-plant ought 
not to be allowed to dry oil. The Vallota 18 a good ' 
all-thc-year round plant for a window.— Wooduast- 
WICK. 

Lily of the Valiev foliage. -Frequently in the 
forcing of imported clumps of Lilies of the Valley 
one notices that foliage is not always to be had 
along with the blossoms, and in order to supply the 
deficiency it is worth remembering that, clumps dug 
up new from the garden will yield plenty of leaves if 
they are short of blooms.— Townsman. 


“Th© English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.’*— New Edition, 11th, rented, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 800 , 15s.; post free, 15s. 6cL 
"The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in 9 vole., half vellum, tt*s. net. OJ 
all booksellers. 


1 learn that his plants require to bo grown 
at one period and dried off or rested at 
another, but that root moisture and atmos¬ 
pheric moisture are alike necessary all the 
year round. True, each of these may re¬ 
quire a certain modification in winter, and 
when the plant is in flower more particu¬ 
larly, if only to promote the longevity of 
the flowers, but at all other times the plant 
requires plenty of root moisture. Here, 
then, is a serviceable and valuable Orchid, 
that may bo grown to perfection by tho 
application of a uniform treatment from 
January to December. Moreover, it is as 
good as it is cheap, both of which should 
encourage the amateur to purchase his first 
Orchid should that not have been already 
done. 

In former years one was taught that the 
ideal soil-mixture for this class of plant was 
live Sphagnum, charcoal, a little peat, and 
turfy loam in about equal parts, and abund¬ 
ance of crocks for drainage. Doubtless to¬ 
day such a mixture of soils cannot be im¬ 
proved upon, but that it is not essential to 
success of an ordinary kind the example in 
the picture will, I think, prove. The plant 
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is growing in a 12-inch pot, of whose depth 
rather more than one-third is drainage, the 
soil being a mixture of rough leaf-mould, peat, 
and turfy loam, freely interspersed with 
small crocks. A slight addition of well-de¬ 
cayed manure was also made—indeed, not 
a few growers employ old and moderately 
dry cow-manure with very good results—and 
as the species roots very freely, it does not 
appear to offer any objection thereto, but 
rather to increase in vigour because of it. 
Hence, it will be seen that an everyday sort 
of soil-mixture suits the plant quite well. 
When potting or top-dressing is done the 
soil should be made moderately firm about 
the roots by pressing with the fingers, keep¬ 
ing the heart-growth well above the rim of 
the pot. An item of considerable import¬ 
ance in the summer treatment of the plant 
is shading from direct sunlight, the leaves 
quickly scorching if unduly exposed. Apart 
from this, the plant asks for nothing more 
than a moist, warm greenhouse, or even for 
several months of the year the much more 
simple expedient of a brick pit or frame, and 
where those uniformly moist conditions so 
beloved of the plant are usually present. 
The flowering scapes are about 1 foot high, 
and the flowers, of which the dorsal or back 
sepal is heavily spotted, are largely of a 
brown colour, shining as though highly 
polished. The plant illustrated carried about 
three dozen flowers. The species has been 
known to cultivators for nearly a century. 

_E. H. J. 

' OH RY8ANTH EMU MS- 

PREMATURE BUD FORMATION. 
There are signs that many sorts will show 
flower-buds prematurely this spring. In 
fact, a number of the newer sorts, especi¬ 
ally that grand one, Master James, showed 
buds in the cuttings, and it was a difficult 
matter to obtain sturdy specimens that were 
free from buds. Miss L. Thorn is another 
culprit, also Master David and Hon. Mrs. 
Lopes. I notice that some cuttings, when 
inserted, that appeared to be quite free 
from these undesirable buds, have de¬ 
veloped them rapidly lately. Others of the 
same varieties that were perfect have made 
splendid point growth, whereas those with 
the developing buds are very much more 
stunted. Many years ago Viviand Morel 
and Charles Davis gave a vast amount of 
trouble through premature bud formation. 
I had some plants that never really made 
free growth until the latter part of 
summer, and, of course, they were useless 
as regards the production of large blooms. 
The majority of the plants—and those of 
other varieties also which were persistent 
bud-producers — however, I treated as 
follows and succeeded in getting splendid 
plants and equally fine flowers. Instead of 
merely removing the bud, I cut off the top 
of the plant one or two joints below the 
bud, with the result that shoots free 
from buds came. I would, however, 
strongly advise inexperienced amateurs to 
wait until the plants are well furnished with 
roots in the small pots before cutting or 
pinching off the top of the plant. If the 
latter be shortened before there is plenty 
of roots a very slow and weakly shoot will 
grow; but a strong one will result from a 
well-rooted plant. Bourne Yale. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums lor October and Novem¬ 
ber.— My gardener makes 6uch a failure to grow 
Chrysanthemums for the conservatory—the result 
being miserable, weedy plants, with very few blooms 
—that I should be glad to know if you would advise 
my getting rooted cuttings of out-of-door Chrysan¬ 
themums, planting them out-of-doors all summer, 
and lifting and potting them just before frost, to 
bring into conservatory (ordinary heat)? If so, could 
you name a dozen strong, good-flowering 6orts, of 
different colours, both single and double, that could 
come into the house during October and November? 
I do not care about trying new varieties, but want 
really good bloomeTB.— Mac. 

[You should have very little difficulty in 
growing the varieties enumerated below, as 
they each possess a good constitution, are 
sturdy growers, and yield a fine display of 
beautiful blossoms within the period men¬ 
tioned above. By all means procure rooted 
cuttings from the specialists as soon as pos¬ 


sible. You will most probably have to wait 
a few weeks before they can be sent to you, 
as they are hardly ready just yet. Pot them 
upon arrival, and place them in a cold green¬ 
house or cold-frame, to keep the young plants 
sturdy. Pot up the plants into larger pots, 
subsequently planting them outdoors in May. 
Lift the plants when the buds are well set 
in the autumn, placing them in large pots or 
boxes, etc., whichever may be the more con¬ 
venient. Each plant at the time of lifting 
should be smothered with buds, which should 
be thinned out very considerably if neat 
and attractive blooms are desired. You 
should obtain sheaves of blossoms by these 
means. Avoid much heat when the plants are 
housed; it is quite unnecessary, and the 
flowers become less pleasing when the glass¬ 
house is kept too warm. Ventilate freely 
rather than maintain a close condition of the 
atmosphere. October Japanese varieties are 
the following: John Scott (white), Kathleen 
Thompson (chestnut), Caprice du Printemps 
(bright rosy-purple), J. Bannister (lemon-yel¬ 
low, overlaid with copper-colour), Perle Cha- 
tillonaise (creamy-white, shaded salmon), Roi 
des Blancs (white), Pride of Keston (reddish- 
rose), and Howard H. Crane (bright chest¬ 
nut). Singles: Mary Richardson (reddish- 
salmon), Gem of Merstham (deep crimson), 
and Nellie Riding (reddish-salmon). Novem¬ 
ber Japanese varieties: Source d’Or (orange 
terra-cotta), Lizzie Adcock (yellow), Money¬ 
maker (white), Bronze Soleil d’Oetobre 
(bronzy-fawn), Viviand Morel (silvery-mauve), 
Crimson Soleil d’Or (crimson), Phoebus 
(golden-yellow). Single varieties: Edith 
Pagram (pink), Bronze Edith Pagranr (red¬ 
dish-bronze), Sir George Bullough (yellow), 
Irene Cragg (white), and Pink Felicity (bright 
pink).] 

Chrysanthemums, six bush-plants for mid- 
November flowering (Sfatf*).-Caprice du Fnn- 
temps (bright rosy-purple), Kathleen Thompson 
(chestnut, sport from first-named sort). Money¬ 
maker (white), Lizzie Adcock (yellow), Source d Or 
(orange terra-cotta), Mrs. Caterer (pure white Ane¬ 
mone-flowered). Pinch two or three times, the last 
time at the end of June, and bushy plants will be 
developed by the middle of November. 


BOOK8. 

“THE TREES OF CALIFORNIA.”* 
Tree-loverb will welcome this book, by a 
devoted student of the trees of California. 
These trees appeal to us more than any others, 
because, in many parts of our country they 
thrive so well, and even in Scotland there are 
trees 100 feet high of some kinds. So far as 
we know, the finest natural tree-garden is 
California. The knowledge came to us 
slowly at first, and then imperfectly—that is 
to say, we were not always clear as to the tree 
names; but every year makes our know¬ 
ledge fuller, and in this book we have the 
latest word on the subject. Even thoee who 
have been in California and have read the 
subject up in books, were left with the false 
impression that there were only two or three 
groves of “big trees” left; but here we see 
that that was quite wrong; the book gives a 
list of all the forests in which we find stretches 
of woodland here and there of three to five 
thousand acres, and one national park, con¬ 
taining nine forests of “big trees,” so that 
no one need despair of seeing - these in 
Nature if he can get so far. There are new 
trees, too—at least—new to us—and the 
older kinds are made more clear as regards 
their names. 

Some features of the book please us 
much—for example, where the author 
shows the habit, beauty, and character 
of a tree apart from botanical details. 
We could never see the wisdom of botanical 
books in being so very particular about a 
stipule, and saying nothing about the height 
or beauty of a tree or the colour of its flowers. 
In Bentham’s “British Flora,” anyone who 
reads the description of our native Juniper 
will see that the author never took the 
trouble to see it wild. Another step in the 
right direction is giving the English names 
fully, and there is an interesting chapter on 
the reason for giving them and their origin. 
The Oaks of California are well described, and 
it seems that before the country was possessed 


Exhibitions of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society. —Most readers of Gardening 
Illustrated are probably aware that for the 
first time for many years the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society held only one exhibition 
during the usual flowering season last year. 
This was due to no want of thought or enter- 
rise on the part of the executive committee, 
ut to circumstances over which they had no 
control. The usual financial assistance from 
the Crystal Palace authorities was not forth¬ 
coming, and not until quite late in the spring 
of last year was it possible to complete 
arrangements for holding a show in Novem¬ 
ber last. Whilst most members of the 
N.C.S. and other Chrysanthemum enthusiasts 
were glad to know that the November festival 
was to be continued, they regretted that no 
show of the early-flowering outdoor Chrysan¬ 
themums or an exhibition of late-flowering 
varieties in December wbb to take place. 
However, a hope has been expressed that 
it may be possible to revive the twro fixtures 
last mentioned, and judging from what trans¬ 
pired at a recent meeting of the executive 
committee, this body is determined to do 
something in the matter. Negotiations are 
in progress in the hope that the three shows 
may be again continued at the Crystal Palace. 
In any case, there is good reason for be¬ 
lieving that an early show and a late show 
will be held in the metropolis during the pre¬ 
sent year. The early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have in recent years become so popu¬ 
lar for the outdoor garden that they have 
now come to be regarded as almost indis¬ 
pensable for late summer and autumn dis¬ 
plays. Almost everyone who has a garden 
can grow the early kinds, and to do them 
well it is quite unnecessary to provide glass 
erections for preserving their beauty, as are 
necessary for the large-flowered kinds seen at 
the November shows. The show of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums in October at the 
Crystal Palace has always brought to light 
quite a beautiful array of new varieties. A 
show in the neighbourhood of the Strand, 
London, W.C.—say, in Essex Hall—would be 
an excellent venture.—E. G. H, 


by Anglo-Saxons the natives lived to a great 
extent on Acorns, and there is an amusing 
illustration of a Californian native grinding 
Acorns for flour. 

Mr. Jepson has the good fortune to live in 
the woods some months every year, sleeping 
on the Pine-boughs, and partly finding his 
food in the wilds, and, therefore, he describes 
many things that are not in the books. The 
country is happy in having State en¬ 
closures, in which the trees are preserved, 
one being parks, in which the beauty of 
trees is considered first, and the other the 
national forests, in which the forest is given 
over to the usual culture of a forest. Jn these 
trees are cut at their best age for cutting, and 
the whole is managed as a forest, whilst being 
preserved at the same time for the public. 
Some of the parks are as much as thirty or 
forty miles long, and there are twenty 
national forests, some of them extending 
to even millions of acres. We may be sure, 
therefore, that one country at least takes 
care of its trees. In the national forests 
grazing is allowed under public control. 

We have been very much interested in the 
account of two tall Alders, which attain to a 
height of nearly 100 feet, one being the Cali¬ 
fornian White Alder, and the other the 
Californian Red Alder. These and other trees 
deserve a trial in our country. The prettiest 
evergreen Oaks we have seen are in Cali¬ 
fornia, particularly the Interior Live Oak and 
Kellogg’s Oak. The beautiful tree wdiich is 
sometimes called Golden Chestnut in England 
is described as growing to 115 feet high in a 
certain valley. It is a lovely tree in all 
states, and hardy even in England. Its bark 
is used in tanning, and the fine logs are left 
to rot on the ground. Our country is kind 
to some of these trees, and of the Californian 
Laurel (Umbellularia (Oreodaphne) califor- 
nica) there is a fine specimen in Kent, and 
doubtless there are others elsewhere. W© 
hope that Mr. Jepson’s book will be published 
by some London house. 


• "The Trees of California." By Willia Linn Jepson, PhD. 
Cunningham, Curtis, and Welch, Ban Francisco. 
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HINT8 FOR TH E AMATEUR. 

Outdoor ‘garden. —At the moment the 
weather is not very favourable for working on 
the land, but weedy or Mossy lawns can be 
renovated and top-dressed when the weather 
is suitable. This is work which can be done 
in damp weather, or after the frost goes. The 
beet way of dealing with a Mossy lawn is to 
scarify it with an iron-toothed rake, and 
sweep it hard with a stubby Birch-broom, 
afterwards top-dressing with a mixture of rich 
soil, as free as possible from the seeds of 
weeds, and mixed with basic slag, or the basic 
slag may be used as a separate dressing, 3 lb. 
or 4 lb. to the square rod. Lime is useful on 
Mossy lawns. The surest way of clearing 
weeds from lawns is to pull them out. Lawn- 
sand, in my experience, does not always have 
the desired effect, especially if rain comes 
immediately afterwards. All kinds of trees 
and ehrubs will move well in open weather. If 
large trees have to be moved, hay-bands 
wrapped round the main stems are a great 
help to them, as they check evaporation from 
the bark, while the roots get active. The 
tubers of Dahlias from which young stock is 
required should be started in heat. Tuberous 
Begonias, Cannes, and Salvia patens also 
should be started in pots or boxes. The Sal¬ 
vias will provide cuttings that are easily 
rooted in bottom-heat, and we never have too 
many blue Salvias. See to the stakes of 
Roses, and replace any which are unsafe 
Iron stakes are the most reliable, but they 
need not come into contact with the stems of 
the Roses. Plants on the rockery should be 
relabelled, if necessary, and all plants are 
more interesting if correctly named. 

Fruit garden.— Any pruning yet unfinished 
should have attention. If the pruning of 
Peaches and other wall-trees has to be done in 
wet weather, have boards or planks to etand 
upon. This is more comfortable for the men, 
and does not tread the border into a quagmire 
and make it unhealthy for the roots. Look 
closely over the Black Currant-bushes, and if 
there are any big buds, remove them and 
burn them at once. This will, if done soon 
enough, effect a clearance. Where bush- 
fruits bear heavy crops annually, manure in 
some form should be used freely. If the 
usual beds of Strawberries were not planted 
in autumn, the ground may be prepared by 
manuring and trenching, and, after settling, 
the Strawberries may be planted in March, 
and Onions sown or planted between the rows 
of Strawberries. I have seen very good crops 
of Onions, and the Strawberries, not per¬ 
mitted to bear anything, produced a very 
heavy crop the next year, and the runners 
were very strong, and suitable for forcing. 
Keep an eye on the bud-eating birds. If 
neglected, they soon do a lot of harm, and a 
boy on a damp morning can soon dust a little 
lime or soot over the bushes. If any spraying 
of fruit-trees remains to be done, attention 
should be given to it at once, as the buds will 
soon be moving. 

Vegetable garden. —The forcing gardener 
will be busy now in keeping up successions of 
vegetables. Asparagus, Seakale, French 
Beans, and Mushrooms are all in season now 
if sufficient means are allowed for their pro¬ 
duction. This means that almost before one 
crop is ready for use, the next must be on the 
way, and though the experienced Mushroom- 
grower seldom has failures, yet it is not im¬ 
possible for a bed to fail. Early Broccoli will 
be protected, either under glass or buried in 
a trench, with the leaves sheltered above 
ground. Good Lettuces can only be had 
under glass now, and a little root-warmth, 

S referably from fermenting materials, will be 
eeirable. Where Asparagus-forcing is car¬ 
ried on on moderate hot-beds, Lettuces will 
do well as a second crop, and a few Radish- 
seeds may be scattered thinly on the surface. 
As soon as the weather is suitable and the 
sun has warmed the soil, the early border may 
be cropped with email sowings of such things 
as Horn Carrots, Radishes, Peas, Beans, and 
Potatoes. The last, when they come through, 
can easily be protected by placing hoops or 
Hazel rods on, and covering with Frigi-domo, 
mats, or canvas. Manuring, trenching, and 
digging must be pushed forward as quickly as I 
possible. | 


Conservatory. —As we are depending upon 
the forcing-houses for many flowers both for 
cutting and also for decoration in pots, the 
night temperature should not be permitted to 
fall below 50 degs., but the fires should be 
kept down on bright days. Our usual plan is 
to stir up the fires early in the morning, and 
bank up with ashes when the day has fairly 
opened if the sun shines. A very small 
amount of ventilation will suffice for the pre¬ 
sent, as, even when the days are bright, the 
air is keen. Tropaeolum Fireball is very 
bright now where it has been encouraged to 
grow freely and spread about near the roof. 
Another plant that looks well in association 
with the Tropreolum is the variegated Cobaea 
scandens. This grows very freely, and the 
young variegated growths, mingled with the 
scarlet Tropoeolums, are very effective at this 
season, when other climbers are not in flower. 
Acacia grandie and others trained on walls 
or pillars, or grown as bushes or pyramids in 
pots, are very dressy at this season and later. 
After flowering, they should be pruned rather 
hard back. Camellias are among the 
brightest flowers we have now, and they will 
grow and flower well in a cool-house. Camel¬ 
lias are splendid wall plants, and, if well 
managed, they are effective as background 
plants even when not in flower. The same 
may be said of Orange-trees when kept in 
health. Orange-trees are never altogether 
without blossoms or fruit, and there is a good 
deal of variety among them. Years ago I had 
charge of an orangery which contained many 
species of Oranges and Limes, w r hich I have 
long.lost sight of, but the orangery as we 
knew it then has disappeared. I think we 
have quite finished with the Chrysanthemum 
flowers now, and are looking out for strong 
cuttings. Strong suckers coming out of the 
soil make the best cuttings, and will soon 
make roots, either in single pots or in boxes 
covered with glass, but the glass should be 
reversed every morning. 

8tOVe.—In cold weather it will be better to 
work fires in sympathy with the outside tem¬ 
perature. As a rule, 60 degs. at night will 
be high enough, and in cold weather very 
little ventilation will be required, as no glass¬ 
house is altogether air-tiglit. There will soon 
be a lot of potting and propagating to do, and 
a stock of suitable soil should be kept in an 
open shed, ready for use. Plants from a 
warm-house should never be potted in cold 
soil. Where there are no properly-equipped 
propagating-houses, a good deal of propagat¬ 
ing has to be done in the stove. If there is 
a warm pit along the front of the house, or 
even boxes covered with glass, cuttings and 
seedlings can be started and brought on quite 
well. Gloxinias for early flowering may be 
started. These may be started in light sandy 
soil in small pots, but a little loam and old 
cow-manure may be added when shifted into 
the flowering-pots. There is less peat used 
among stove plants and Ferns than was the 
case formerly, and we have found the advan¬ 
tage of a little soil with more body in it, as it 
gives substance to both flowers and foliage, 
and smaller pots in proportion may be used. 
Use the water-pot with care in cold weather, 
but plants near the hot-water pipes must be 
examined daily. 

Early Peaches. —See to the disbudding 
when the young shoots are H inches long, ana 
if the young fruits are much crowded, begin 
to thin them early from the under-eide of 
the trellis. If the trees are healthy, there 
will always be a lot of fruits to remove. 
With this in view, it seems a pity, when 
pruning and training the trees, to crowd in 
too much wood. Spread the disbudding over 
several weeks, so as not to give any check. 
If there are any dry spots in the inside 
border, moisten them with warm liquid- 
manure. Be careful with the ventilation. In 
cold weather keep out the frosty atmosphere. 
An opening of an inch or so in the ridge ven¬ 
tilators may be given when the sun shines, 
and the thermometer inside is 70 degs. or 
rising higher. 

Roses under glass.— If Roses are forced, it 
is a great advantage to partially plunge the 
pets in a bed of leaves. It is, of course, no 
use attempting to force Roses or anything else 
unless they are strong and well established 


in the pots, and, if long-stemmed flowers are 
wanted, they must be cut rather hard back. 
Strong plants of General Jacqueminot, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Captain Hayw r ard, Liberty, 
Niphetos, and Richmond will flower well. 
The ventilation should be carefully attended 
| to, avoiding cold currents, or mildew will 
give trouble. Do not fire too hard, or the 
petals will be thin and the flowers soon fade. 
The cold Rose-house is always an interesting 
one. The flowers come slowly, but they are 
always clean and bright, and if the border 
has been well made and drained, success will 
be assured. In such houses use good loam 
and not too much manure, as the root-run 
may become sour, and liquid-manure can be 
given when food is required. If the Roses in 
cold-houses have not yet been pruned, do it 
at once, cutting away weak shoots, and shor¬ 
tening back the long ones to firm wood. 
Marechal Kiel usually does well in a cold- 
house, and is best budded on a half-standard 
Brier. 

Plants In the house.— Palms and Aspi¬ 
distras will give us permanent foliage-plants, 
with a few of the hardiest Ferns. For flower¬ 
ing plants there may be a few cool Orchids. 
Cypripediums and Culanthes are very lasting, 
and there is plenty of bulbs in flower now. 
Narcissi, Freesias, Tulips, and Hyacinths are 
plentiful. Azaleas also last well, and Arum 
Lilies may be had for a change. 

E. Hobday. 
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THE COMZXO WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
February Ijth. —We are studying the 
weather, and, as far as possible, fitting the 
work to it. In bad weather there are Pea- 
sticks to prepare and stout labels to make 
for vegetables and other things which require 
a strong label, which cannot easily be dis- 

S laced by careless workmen. We find strong 
ranches of Laurel, cut smooth on one side, 
make excellent labels, and easy to write upon. 
In frosty weather manure is wheeled on the 
land and levelled down, ready for digging in. 

February 15th. —In bad weather there is 
always work indoors. Pelargonium cuttings, 
autumn-struck, are being potted off. Hhall 
give them a little heat at first, to get the roots 
into work afterwards. They will do in cool- 
house. Sowed Petunias, Lobelias, and Ver¬ 
benas. These seeds are slow in germination. 
Begonias have been already sown, and the 
tubers from last year’s r.tock have been 
started in boxes. Salvias and Cannas have 
also been started. 

February 16th. —Finished training Peaches 
and Nectarines on south walls. Morello 
Cherries on north aspects have been pruned, 
and will be washed and trained as soon as 
possible. Finished the winter spraying of all 
fruit-trees. A good deal of this work was 
done earlier. The buds will soon be moving, 
and then such work must cease. We are 
using newly-elaked lime for orchard-trees. 

February 17th. —Finished forking over the 
shrubbery borders. A few of the best varie¬ 
ties of Siberian and other Crabs have been 
planted round the margins of the shrubberies. 
The trees are standards, and have been 
mulched and well staked. The Gooseberry 
quarters have been mulched with good 
manure. The Black Currants will have simi¬ 
lar treatment as soon as possible, as they 
need support. 

February 18th. —Planted a warm-house with 
Tomatoes. The house is a light span-roofed 
structure. They are planted in good loam, 
mixed with a little bone-meal and wood-ashes, 
made firm. The plants will be trained as 
double-branched cordons. Moved more 
forcing material to warm-house. Potted 
more Lily of the Valley crowns. Earlier 
batches are flowering well. 

February 19th. —Rearranged plants in con¬ 
servatory, and filled up with fresh plants from 
forcing-house. In a general way, we find 
groups of certain plants, from six to twelve 
in a group, the most satisfactory, with suit¬ 
able specimen plants isolated at intervals, but 
thie arrangement is varied from time to time. 
The same plants in the same positions be¬ 
come monotonous and wearisome. If a 
green-fly is seen anywhere under glass, means 
are at once taken for its destruction. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLAMTS AND FLOWERS. 


Dividing Begonia tubers (Blue Bell).— Divid¬ 
ing BegonLa tubers is very risky, and we would advise 
you to leave them alone. You had far better sow a 
pinch of seed every year, and thus you would have 
young stock always coming on. The strains of 
Begonias are now so good that from seedlings you 
can get quite as good varieties as troubling about 
increasing in the way you mention. 

Salvia splendens (G. G .).—It is always best to 
have young plants of this. It is easily increased from 
cuttings, which should be put in in the spring and 
grown on through the summer in the same way as 
Chrysanthemums. The plants must be taken indoors 
not later than the end of September or early in 
October. They will, if given a warm greenhouse, 
flower from November up till January. 

Soil for Liliums (.4. M. T.).—A good compost 
for Liliums in pots should consist of turfy loam ana 
good peat in equal parts, with an addition of some 
old hotbed manure and sharp white sand. Use the 
rough turfy pieces over the drainage. In potting, 
fill the pot only about two thirds, barely covering 
the bulb, and when the bulb is growing freely fill up 
the pot gradually with the mixture given above. 

Xsolepis gracilis (S .).—This is very useful for 
the front stages of greenhouses, etc., and is also 
valuable where decoration is largely carried out. The 
cultivation is very simple, as it will grow in any kind 
of moderately open soil. It can be easily increased 
by division, which should be carried out before 
growth commences. Secure a piece of root to each 
piece, and place separately jn a 3-inch pot, shifting 
as may be necessary, until a G-inch pot is reached. 
Keep warm until the plants are growing freely. 

Lapageria leaves unhealthy (W. Leslie ).—The 
leaves of your Lapageria look as if there had been 
some greenfly on them at some time. They, too, 
have been attacked by red-spider and thrips. For 
the red-spider the best plan is to well syringe the 
plants frequently with soft water, and for the thrips 
you will have to fumigate with Tobacco-paper. When 
you have fumigated them once or twice, give the 
plants a thorough washing down with the syringe. 
We fear you are keeping the Lapageria too hot and 


Hyacinths failing (T.).—The bulbs in question 
should have been kept covered over in the ashes a 
longer time, and. when they were placed in the 
forcing-house, they should have been covered with 
inverted flower-pots until they had thrown their 
flower-spikes well clear of the bulbs. Also, the bulbs 
would be inclined to flower in the manner described 
if at any time they were allowed to suffer from want 
of water. It is a very important matter in the forc¬ 
ing of bulbs to see that the roots are always main¬ 
tained in a healthy and moist condition. 

Pelargoniums failing (L. 3f.).-The most fre¬ 
quent cause of bedding Pelargoniums going off in the 
manner yours have done is that they are kept too wet 
at the roots and in too warm a temperature during 
the dull winter months, wherebv the plants become 
so enfeebled that they often die off now wholesale 
with a sort of canker. Bedding Pelargoniums ran 
scarcely be kept too dry and cool during the winter 
If the affected plants show any signs of life at the 
base of the stem, they may break up from the roots; 
but in most cases it is better to throw them away. 

Aspidistras in pots (D. P.).—Doubtless the 
reason why your plants are not making 6 iich strong 
healthy leaves as heretofore is owing to their having 
exhausted the soil in the pots in which they are now 
growing The only remedy for this is to repot the 
plants Into large flower-pots. Good vellow loam, 
leaf-mould, and decayed manure are the compost 
they thrive best In, a little coarse sand added serving 
to keen the compost open. If it, Is undesirable to 
have the plants in larger flower-pots than those they 
are now grown in they may be broken up and the 
plant* can be replanted in smaller flower pots 


Pruning Clematises OF.).—Clematises are 
divided into several types or classes, each of which 
contains so many varieties that it is quite impossible 
for us to name them, but we give you the sections 
or types. The montana, patens, and Florida types 
flower upon short growths from the ripened wood of 
the previous season, and so should not be cut down. 
The lanuginosa, Viticella, and Jackrnani types may 
be out down, as these flower upon growths made the 
same summer. 

Cutting down recently-planted bush Rosea 

(M.). — Such plants must certainly be pruned, unless 
they are of the single or semi-double kinds. We 
should, however, advise you to wait until about the 
third week in March. It is always best to rather 
severely prune newly-planted bush Roses, hut to cut 
back all varieties alike to within 5 inches of the 
ground would not be quite wise. The very vigorous 
kinds we should certainly leave 7 inches long, and 
moderate and robust growths cut back to 5 inches or 
even a little less. 


Climbing-plants for conservatory (/?.). —A 
couple of suitable climbers for vour conservatory 
would be the blue Passion-flower (Passiflora ccerulea) 
and Its white variety, Constance Elliott, both of 
which are almost hardy, and this would be necessary 
in your case, for we take it you have no artificial 
heat. Both are of easy culture, growing well in a 
mixture of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould or 
peat, and a sufficient sprinkling of sand to be plainly 
■seen in the mixture. Pots a foot in diameter would 
he sufficient to keep them in good condition for 
yeans, as when they got full of root* a little liquid- 
manure could he given. 

Palm failing (F. B.).— Tfc is impossible for us to 
say why your Palm has failed. It may be that the 
roots have been kept too dry or too wet, perhaps 
.sometimes one extreme and sometimes another, or it 
may have suffered from the cold. This is very likely 
to happen in the case of Palm* which have been ob¬ 
tained from nurseries, where plants are grown at 
high pressure, being subjected to considerable heat 
and moisture in order to induce thern to grow 
quickly. If all the leaves on your plant are like the 
one sent, recovery is very doubtful, and the best wav- 
will be to throw it away and get a young, healthy 
specimen. 

Thrips and red-spider on Roses (.4. E. B.).— 
Your Rose has been attacked by thrips and red- 
spider, showing that you have been keeping the 
plant much too dry, both in the atmosphere and at 
the roots. Give the plant a good soaking of water 
at the roots at once, and syringe it well, seeing to it 
that you wet every part of it, with anv of the follow¬ 
ing mixtures; —l lb. of flowers of sulphur, 2 lb. of 
fresh lime, boiled in 4 gallons of water, then add 
l.J lb. of soft soap, and before using 3 more gallons 
of soft water; the extract from 6 lb. of Quassia 
chips, 4 ozs. of soft soap, and £ lb. of flowers of 
sulphur, well mixed and put into 5 gallons of water. 
A second application may be given after a week’s 
interval. 

Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh (Clematis).— 
Your Clematis, provided it is correctly named, be¬ 
longs to the Florida section, in which case only the 
weak, straggling, and overcrowded branches should 
be removed, doing this in February or March. The 
strong, one-year-old wood should be nailed in as far 
jus it has become wMl ripened, beyond which it may 
be cut away, filling in all the vacant spaces with 
that which is loft. We do not know the variety 
Angelina. Only in the case of the forms of Clematis 
that flower on the young or summer shoots, as C. 
Jackrnani and its varieties, should cutting down every 
autumn be carried out. It is always well to mulch 
the surface of the soil in which Clematises are grow¬ 
ing with some well-decayed manure, watering freely 
when the weather is dry, with an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure. 


Geraniums and Fuchsias in the winter 

(Carmen ).—Both need to be kept fairly dry at the 
roots. We do not mean absolutely parched up, 
otherwise the roots will perish, but always in such a 
state that there is a slight amount of 'moisture in 
t he soil. They must also be kept in a structure from 
which frost is excluded. In a temperature of 
40 degs. to 50 degs. they may be safely wintered. In 
March the Fuchsias should be gone over, and anv 
trimming necessary to ensure symmetrical specimens 
can then he done. More water should then be given, 
and the young shoot* will after this soon be pushed 
out, in all directions. If repotting is needed, it 
should be done when the young shoots are about 
half an inch long. In March, too, the Geraniums, if 
tall and thin, may be cut down to within 6 inches 
or a foot of the pot, but this will depend upon the 
size of the plants and the purpose for which you 
intend them. It may be borne In mind that old 
plants of Geraniums flower with great freedom, 
therefore, if yours are good plants there is no 
need to cut them back, unless it is specially desired 
to keep them dwarf. Repotting may be done as 
advised for the Fuchsias. Should you cut any of the 
Geraniums back, the severed shoot* will strike root 
with but little difficulty. A length of about 4 inches 
is very suitable for the cuttings, which must be cut 
off immediately below a joint, and the bottom leaf 
and the scales which are at the joints should be 
removed. Then if these cuttings are dibbled Into 
pot* of sandy soil, placed on a light shelf and 
moderately watered, they will soon strike root. 


,n P £ uni x n *,J? ed Currants and Gooseberri 

(F. Gray ).-Thin out and shorten back some of t 
onpest of the branches cm both kinds of bush 
leaving in a goodly number of well-placed you 
shoots. The small side-shoots on the main brand 
of the Currant-bushes should be cut back to two 
three eyes, and the leading one, like a Vine 
pruned: but. in the case of the Gooseberries let 
as much of the young wood in as possible, and’nea 
at full length A good dreeing of half-decav 
stable-mannre, lightly forked Into the ground, wo'i 
do much good, and mulching of similar material Ini 
on. before the drought of summer sets in, wot 
greatly assist the bushes in question. 


Vines bleeding (Cabbage ).—If Vines are pruned 
in late autumn or early winter they seldom bleed 
afterwards, as the wounds then have ample time to 
become healed over before the period arrives to start 
them into growth. Still, it is always best to be on 
the safo side, and when Vims have to be forced 
early—whether in pots or planted out—the wounds 
should be dressed with a styptic immediately the 
pruning is completed. For this purpose we have 
never found anything to equal painters’ “ knotting.” 
It sets quickly and soon becomes hard and impervious 
to moisture. If the Vines are still bleeding when 
this appears, give the points of the rods a good 
dressing with the knotting after dark, when the sap 
flow will be lea-t active. You may have to repeat 
the application twice or thrice before vou succeed in 
stopping the overflow of sap. Ask a painter to make 
the “ knotting ” for you. and if you state the pur¬ 
pose for which it is required he will make it thicker 
and of greater strength than when used in the usual 
manner for the “stopping” of knots in all kinds of 
woodwork in connection with joinery. We may add 
that bleeding generally ceases as soon as the buds 
burst and growths develop on the Vines; still, It is 
such a tax on their vitality that no effort should bo 
spared to arrest it as soon as it is seen. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables for a shaded border (J. 

All kinds of greens, as will also Parsnips, Lettuces, 
and salad plants generally succeed very well in 
summer. Potatoes will require more sunshine to 
have them of good quality. 

Chemical manures (E. A. L .).-The two samples 
of chemical manure sent contained a large percentage 
of potash salts. As the quantity sent of each Is so 
small it is difficult to determine what form or under 
which denomination of potash they should be classed. 
No. 1 sample is the less brackish of the two; but as. 
presumably, you are ignorant of the real nature of 
these manures and for what particular purpose thev 
were sold, we should advise their being used with 
extreme caution until you have made a trial of them. 
For this purpose try them first on such vegetables as 
Cabbage and Asparagus, and for Beetroot later on 
on a small scale only, applying 2 ozs. of No. 1 , and 
I oz. of No. 2 to the square yard super, during the 
next and succeeding months. You may also give a 
dressing at the same rate to one or tjyo bushes of 
Black and Red Currants, and to Gooseberries also, 
and watch results. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

¥ - E- J —Seeing you only want a temporary screes, 
we think you will find Sweet Peas as suitable as any¬ 
thing you can grow. ——Miss Fitinie. —Had you given 
us some idea .as to the plants you grow in your stove, 
then we could have all the better helped you.— 
Carmen. — We should think “Town Gardening'” would 
answer your purpose. From this office, price 2 s. 6 d.. 

by post 2 s. 9d.- Jersey.—1. We have never tried anv 

of the preparations for killing moles. 2, Any fruit'- 
tree nurseryman would procure for you the varie¬ 
ties of Apples and Pears you inquire* about. If he 

did not grow them he would get them for vou.- 

Mrs. H. Pemberton .—Write to Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Dyson’s Lane, Edmonton, N. 


MAMES OF PLAMTS AMD FRUITS. 


Mames of plants.-Y. B.-l, Cypripedinm in- 
signe; 2, Acalypha musaica; 3, Begonia manicata; 

4. Begonia metallica.- X. Y. Z.- 1 . Lysimachia 

nunrmiularia aurea; 2 , Cypripedium insigne; 3 , 
Ad i an turn runratum: 4. Adiantum graeillimmn. 

should like to see better specimen.-.4.-1, Veronica 

Andersnni variegata; 2 , Begonia metallica; 3 , Cen¬ 
trum clegane ; 4, Euonymus japonicus aureus.- S .— 

1 , Acacia dcalbnta, often known ns Mimosa; 2 . Cine¬ 
raria ma,ritima: 3, Bnntolina incana; 4. fltachvs 

lanata.-IF. A'.—I, Pteris tremula; 2, Pteris longi- 

folia; 3. The Welsh Polypody (Polvpodium vulgare 
cambrieum); 4, Pteris serrulata cristata; there are 

many better forms.- A. C.-l, Mesembrvanthemum 

cordifoliurn variegatum, useful as an edging to flower 
beds, not hardy; 2 , Panicum variegatum; 3 , Trades- 
cantia zebrina; 4, Cyperus alternifolius. 


Mames of fruits.— R. Oakleu.— Apples: 1 , Cox’s 
Orange Pipniri; 2 . Birmingham Pippin; 3, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling.- J. Milne.— Pears: 1 , Quite impos¬ 

sible to name from such specimens as vou send us: 
2 . Bergamotte d’Hollande. a late dessert P°ar of 
second quality only in use from November to March, 
but may be cooked previous to that time. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W COOPER Lm. 761. Old Kent-road, 8 .E .-Clear¬ 
ance Sale of Greenhouses, etc. 

Ant. Roozen and Sons, Overveen. Haarlem .-List of 
Choice Bulbs, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Frank Dicks and Co., GS, Deansgate, Manchester.— 
Seed List for 1910. 

Dobie and Mason. 22 , Oak-street, Manchester.— 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1910. 

The Rfmari.e Seed and Bdlb Co., West Brom¬ 
wich.—.Seed List for 1910. 

Hallam Moseley, Birmingham .—Seeds and Plants 
for 1910. _ 


Fumigating with Hydrocyanic acid gas.- 

Reverting to your issue of January 1st this year, 
which contains an account of the above method, I 
should be glad if you would kindly, through the 
medium of your paper, give me further assistance 
in this. The sulphuric acid is quite clear to me. but 
as there arc several cyanides, will you please tell roe 
which should be used? Also, would the use of this 
vapour affect in any way—injurious—ripening frulte, 
such as Cucumbers, Melons, etc?—L. J. C. [Perhaps 
some reader who may hare tried this will help our 
correspondent.—E d.J 
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FRUIT. 

MELONS AS CORDONS. 

When I commenced gardening I was in¬ 
structed to plant Melons 3 feet apart, and 
afterwards to train the main stem three- 
parts up the trellis before pinching out the 
point of the plant. The result would be, I 
was told, that several side shoots would 
grow, and when I could find three or more 
female flowers open at the same time—as 
near mid-day as possible—I was to “set” 
them, as if one fruit only was “set” it 
would grow rapidly and there would be a 
difficulty in inducing others to do so later. 
I found the advice imparted sound, and so 
followed it for a number of years, but see¬ 
ing that three or four fruits only could be 
obtained from 3 feet run of roof, I con¬ 
sidered it an insufficient crop and a waste 
of space, so I resolved to try the cordon 
system of training the plants. The plants 
are grown as follows : —A bed of leaves and 
litter should be made up and then topped 
with good yellow loam, a portion chopped 
up roughly being first laid on the bed, 
then more loam placed in position to a 
depth of 10 inches or so. Along the entire 
length of the bed make a ridge of loam 
about 15 inches wide and 6 inches deep. 
Upon this ridge put out the plants 10 inches 
apart. Insert stakes to support the plants 
until they reach the lowest wire, then con¬ 
tinue the training on the wires to a distance 
of 30 inches or thereabouts. At this stage 
pinch out the tip of the plant. Side shoots 
which spring from the stem between the 
bed and the lowest wire should also be 
pinched off, but those immediately above 
the wire in question should he left. In due 
time male and female flowers will he pro¬ 
duced, and if these are fertilised as alx>ve 
advised it will he an easy matter to pro¬ 
cure two good fruits, which will swell 
evenly. The end of the shoot on which the 
fruit is growing should he stopped at two 
joints beyond the fruit. There will be 
ample space for all the shoots to grow, as 
the remainder of the side branches may he 
treated in a similar way, hut not allowed to 
bear fruit. 

By adopting this system I have often been 
able to take a second crop from the upper 
portion of the same plants, as the new fruits 
set while the first formed ones were maturing. 

Bourne Vale. 


Early vinery.— Keep the young shoots tied 
down to the wires, so that the foliage does not 
come into contact with the glass, as the fluc¬ 
tuations of the temperature near the glass 
are very great, and often lead to pale-coloured 
foliage. This is why many good Grape- 

f [rowers prefer the training-wires to be at 
east 18 inches from the glass, especially in 
the case of modern-built houses, where the 
squares ofglass are large, and the woodwork 
slight. When the Grapes are set, many 
Grape-growers lay the syringe aside, and trust 
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to damping floors to supply the necessary 
atmospheric moisture. Let the inside tem¬ 
perature work in sympathy with that of the 
outside, and, if the bouse is a small one, a 
canvas blind run down at night will save a 
good deal of fuel, and the atmosphere will be 
more genial. 

APPLE-TREES DISEASED. 

I HAVE a lot of Apple-trees affected as the samples 1, 
2, and 3, enclosed. On No. 1 the trouble besins near 
the ground, the patches spreading along the branches. 
No. 2 affecte the young wood. No. 3 is like Ameri¬ 
can blight. What troubles me most is a caterpil’ar 
in the 6 pring, eating the leaves as they unfold, and 
causing the blossom to fall off. The subsoil is bad. 
being on ironstone. The treee, on each side of 
kitchen garden, are standards and bush trained. 
Some have been planted twenty, some fifteen, and 
some ten years. If it were not for the caterpillar I 
should get fair crops from Worcester Pearmain, 
Adam’s Pearmain, Allington Pippin, Irish Peach. 
Lady Sudeley, and Cornish Aromatic. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin will not bear. Norraunton Wonder, New 
Northern Greening, Annie Elizabeth, Wyken Pippin, 
and Pike’s Pearmain are all right. They have been 
getting worse the last five years. I shall be glad tc 
know a remedy, and when to apply it?—G. B. 

[Having carefully examined the samples of 
wood taken from the Apple-trees in question, 
we find No. 1 to be quite healthy, but the 
bark is in places coated with Moss, which 
prevents it performing its proper functions. 
The wood of samples No. 2 and No. 3 is, on 
the contrary, badly affected with the fungoid 
disease known as canker (Nectria ditissima). 
We find no trace either of insects or egg 
deposits on any of the samples, which is 
rather surprising, as you have suffered con¬ 
siderably in the past from caterpillar infesta¬ 
tion. You, therefore, have Moss, canker, and 
insect pests to deal with. The first, which is 
a parasite, is easily killed if the trees are 
subjected’to a careful and effectual spraying 
with caustic alkali solution. In addition to 
ridding the trees of Moss and Lichen, it kills 
off numbers of insects which hibernate in the 
crevices of the hark, and their eggs also, and 
leaves the bark bright and clean. Neglected 
trees need two applications, the first in mid¬ 
winter and the second early in February. 
The presence of Moss and Lichen generally 
denotes that either the soil is in need of drain¬ 
ing or that the situation is low-lying and 
damp. In localities where the climate is 
moist and mild, Moss and Lichen are gene¬ 
rally found in abundance on fruit-trees 
where winter-cleansing of the same is 
neglected. The second malady, canker, is 
most difficult to deal with when trees become 
badly infested. It is a fungoid disease, and 
is much more troublesome on some soils than 
others. The fact of your soil overlying iron¬ 
stone no doubt predisposes the trees to fall 
a prey to canker. An effectual remedy for 
the disease has yet to be discovered. Still, 
much may be done in the way of arresting 
it, and the first thing we advise you to do is 
to go carefully over the trees and cut out all 
wood, whether of twiggy growths or branches, 
found absolutely or nearly dead, and burn it. 
Then clean out the wounds by cutting away 
all the dead bark down to the living wood, 


and, as soon as completed, paint all with a 
solution of sulphide of potassium. When 
dry, follow this up by dressing the wounds 
with Stockholm tar or painter's knotting. Be 
sure to give the wounds, where branches have 
to be eawn off, and any cuts made during the 
process of pruning the trees, the same treat 
ment also, because, when once a tree be¬ 
comes subject to canker, the spores of the 
disease will take up their abode, and fructify 
on any cut or bruised surface. The above 
should be done independent of spraying with 
the caustic wash named, and carried out at 
the earliest opportunity. Hard pruning 
aggravates the evil. Allow the trees to 
make as much free growth as you can for a 
season or two. Also treat them generously at 
the roots by affording them stimulants con¬ 
taining a good percentage of potash and phos¬ 
phates. Summer mulching should also be 
practised, to encourage root action near the 
surface. 

Coming next to insect pests, it is difficult 
for us, in thei absence of particulars, to say 
which of these have been causing you so much 
trouble. It may, however, be taken for 
granted that the caterpillar of the winter 
moth may be numbered with them, and in all 
probability the Apple-blossom weevil also. 
The caustic wash already mentioned tends to 
clear the trees of this pest, as it winters in 
the crevices of the bark on both stems and 
branches. For the larva of the winter moth 
and that of other species which feed on the 
foliage,, spraying with an insecticide contain¬ 
ing an ingredient fatal to them when absorbed 
with their food is the best remedy. The trees 
should be sprayed with this just before the 
trees burst into bloom, as soon as the fruit 
has set, and ae often as may be necessary 
afterwards. 

In regard to the remedies named, you can, 
if you wish, make them at home, but you 
will find it much more economical and less 
troublesome to purchase them ready for use. 
The ingredients for making the caustic wash 
are to be had ready blended, put up in tin 
canisters, which only require dissolving, and 
the spray applied according to directions. 
The sulphide of potassium you can obtain of 
a chemist. To make a wash of the necessary 
strength for your purpose, dissolve 4 ozs. in 
4 gallons of warm water, in which a similar 
weight of soft-soap has been previously dis¬ 
solved. You will not require a great quan¬ 
tity of this. We find we have omitted to men¬ 
tion that it would he a good plan to spray 
the trees with sulphate of iron just before the 
buds begin to break. For this purpose, dis¬ 
solve 4 lb. of the sulphate in 6 gallons of 
warm water. You can obtain both this and 
the ingredients for making the caustic wash, 
as well as a suitable insecticide, containing 
both fungicidal and insect-killing properties, 
if you apply to one of the firms who make the 
preparation of these and other remedies h 
speciality, and state your requirements. Next 
autumn, or towards the end of September, 
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place grease-bands round the stems of the 
trees, some 2 feet to 3 feet from the ground. 
These will catch numbers of the female moths 
as they ascend the trees for the purpose of 
egg-laying. The bands must be of grease¬ 
proof paper not less than 5 inches in width, 
and securely fastened at the top and bottom 
edges, so that the moths cannot pass under. 
The bands must be smeared with grease, 
which should be removed as often as neces¬ 
sary, in order that it may always be in a 
sticky condition. Suitable paper and grease 
may be obtained from the same source as 
the above-named remedies.] 


APPLE CORONATION. 

Our illustration is that of a comparatively 
new and very handsome Apple named Corona¬ 
tion, which was granted an award of merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit 
Committee on October 21st, 1902, the ex¬ 
hibitor being Mr. C. Prinsep, of Buxted 
Park, Uckfield. 

It is a handsome, medium to large-sized 
fruit, similar in appearance to a well-grown 
and highly-coloured Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
the mottlings and stripes being admirably 
depicted in the illustration, and, like that 
variety, it occupies front rank in regard to 


eaten raw is superior to a good many kinds 
accepted as dessert Apples. In colour it is 
a deep golden-yellow, and it is of large size. 
In moist soils and seasons it is best to re¬ 
frain from gathering it until the beginning 
of November, and it will then keep in good 
condition till April. I do not know whether 
it is an early bearer or not, but the 
vigorous growth rather points to its being 
late in commencing fertility. 

J. C. Scudamore. 

Ditchingham Rectory. 

[In Lindlev’s “Guide to the Orchard,” 
published in i831, the following appears with 
reference to this Apple : — 

“ This is a real Norfolk Apple and but little known 
out of the county. It appears to have been known 
in the time of Ray, in 1G88, who says it took it« 
name from the famous Dr. Gabriel Harvey. When 
baked in an oven which is not too hot, these Apples 
are most excellent, they become supary, and will 
keep a week or ten days, furnishing for the desert 
a highly-flavoured sweetmeat. It makes a large, 
handsome tree, ia very hardy, and a great bearer.— 
Ed.] __ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vines from eyes. —The eyes have probably 
been prepared and placed in pots or boxes 
ready for starting, and may now have heat to 
start the eyes or buds. The wounds may 



Apple Coronation, 


flavour. It has a rich, crisp-eating flesh of 
the highest quality, and is said to be a good 
grower and a regular cropper. It is in sea¬ 
son during the last two months of the year, 
and when it becomes better kno>vn, will, no 
doubt be largely grown, from the fact of its 
possessing such high quality and a good 

constitution._ 

APPLE DR. HARVEY. 

May I have a little space to advocate the 
claims of an Apple which I have not seen in 
your lists, but which I cousider among the 
very best—viz., Dr. Harvey. The tree is of 
tall and robust growth, the branches pro¬ 
ducing a large quantity of tough, drooping 
twigs, which under proper conditions will be 
heavily laden with fruit. The bark has the 
desirable quality of offering an effective 
resistance to the attacks of American blight, 
in this resembling Northern Greening and 
several other kinds. It is also less subject 
to the attacks of Lichen—green or grey— 
than most trees, an immunity which I 
ascribe to the firmness and strong vitality of 
the bark. I have no better cropper on my 
place, and this though the tree stands in 
grass, with the exception of a small space 
kept clear round the stem. The fruit baked 
is rich, sweet, and creamy in flavour, and 
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begin to heal, but there will be no roots 
till the leaves begin to unfold. I have 
started a good many Vine-eyes in sods of 
turf cut about 4 inches or 5 inches square, 
an eye being pressed into a cavity in the 
centre of each and covered with sand. The 
sods, when so prepared, are placed in boxes 
about 4 inches deep, and stood on the hot- 
water pipes in a forcing-house or early 
vinery. When the eyes are fairly started, 
and the roots working through the edges of 
the sods of turf, they can either be potted, 
or if the house and the borders are ready, 
planted out. The progress will be rapid in 
well-made borders, and mulch and water, 
with some stimulant therein, may be used 
freely. When some 6 feet or 8 feet of 
growth have been made, pinch the leaders if 
fruit is wanted soon, and let the strength de¬ 
velop in the main rod. In this way very 
strong rods may be had in one year, and if 
it is really necessary or desirable, half-a- 
dozen good bunches of Grapes may be taken 
the second season. 


Chalk for heavy soli (E. M. M.).— Chalk, if 
broken up fine and added to clay soil, will help to 
pulverise it a little. Clay needs plenty of gritty 
matter mixed with it, leaf soil, fibre, such as straw 
or peat-moss litter. anythinB ^hkh will help to keep 
it open and porous. 


VEGETABLES. 

SEED POTATOES. 

The illustration of Potato the Factor (?) on 
page 15, and the subsequent note by Messrs. 
Dobbie, suggest, particularly at this season, 
the advisability of care in the purchase o' 
seed Potatoes. Although somewhat reeem. 
bling it in shape, I thought the subject of the 
illustration deep-eyed for the Factor, but 
attributed this to the soil in which the samples 
were grown, as we know the best varieties are 
apt to come rather coarse from stiff land if 
this has not been specially prepared for their 
reception. If seed is purchased from the big 
Potato-growing centres, whether it be the 
Lothians, Ireland, or Lincolnshire, I have 
found it, as a rule, very true to name ; but if 
ware is purchased, and seed picked from this 
for planting, the chances are the planter will 
not have his stock true. I remember order¬ 
ing three tons of ware of Up-to-Date some 
years ago, with the idea of picking out sets 
for planting, and did not happen to see them 
when delivered. After examining them, I 
failed to discover any Up-to-Date, two-thirds 
being Triumph and the remainder White 
Elephant. It was my first experience with 
Triumph, and, finding it of excellent Quality, 
it was planted rather largely the following 
spring, and grown for several seasons, as Up- 
to-Date showed sigtTs 6f deterioration. The 
land all through this neighbourhood—West 
Surrey—grows Potatoes very well. There are 
occasional heavy bits, but these can alw ays be 
rendered workable by early, deep, rough dig¬ 
ging, and the addition of a liberal dose of 
light manure in the way of equal parts of 
stable manure and leaf-soil. Varieties, too, 
as a rule, last out well. I grew Windsor 
Castle, for instance, for twelve consecutive 
years, in each case saving my own seed, and 
could wish for nothing better, either in the 
way of crop or quality. At last, however, 
there w T as a failure, and, although fresh seed 
was obtained the following year, the result 
was the same, and I was reluctantly compelled 
to abandon its culture. The samo applied to 
nearly all late varieties, which, during the 
past thirty years, have, in their respective 
seasons, represented the sorts most largely 
grown for main crop. E. Burrell. 


PARSNIP CULTURE.-SOWING THE 
SEED. 

At one time it was the rule—and even now 
many cultivators sow Parsnip-seed as early 
in the present month as weather conditions 
permit; this usually resulting in the produc¬ 
tion of large and ofttimes coarse roots. Large 
roots may be necessary for market, but they 
are looked upon with extreme disfavour by 
most cooks, and clean-grown, medium-sized 
examples, which, when cooked, have a con¬ 
sistency approaching that of Marrow', are in¬ 
variably preferred. To produce Parsnips 
possessing these attributes should be the aim 
of every private, amateur, and cottage gar¬ 
dener, and the first step towards its accom¬ 
plishment is to ignore the orthodox period 
so often advised for seed-sowing, and post¬ 
pone it to a much later date. I find the 
middle of March quite early enough. Last 
year, owing to unfavourable weather condi¬ 
tions, which prevailed throughout, much sow¬ 
ing had to be deferred to a still later period, 
yet the results were satisfactory, as the roots 
were, and still are, quite large enough for 
all practical purposes, and also of excellent 
quality. 

This year, on account of the soil being in 
such a saturated condition, seed-sowing will 
be out of the question, light sandy soils ex¬ 
cepted, for some time to come ; but those 
who imagine that sowing must of necessity 
take place during the current month need not 
feel at all anxious, and they will find its post¬ 
ponement beneficial in the long run, for the 
reasons already indicated. These remarks 
are, of course, applicable to the production 
of roots for private supply onlv. For exhibi¬ 
tion, the seed must necessarily be got in 
somewhat earlier, especially if Parsnips are 
required for showing during September and 
October. To obtain roots suitable for this 
purpose, more care and attention must be 
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to tie up this Alstrqemeria, and the best way 
to do this, when it has made a clump, is to 
put a few thin stakes round the clump, and 
to tie round the whole some thin tying 
material, such as green raffia or something of 
that kind. It should be light, and not dark 
green, to harmonise with the light-coloured 
foliage. By the way, an expert grower tells 
me that he prefers to establish bought tubers 
of the Alstroemerias in pots before plant¬ 
ing them out, as, he says, he loses fewer by 
that method. 

Thb Great-headed Cornflower. —Read¬ 
ing a year or two ago of the Great-headed 
Cornflower (Centaurea macrocephala), I in¬ 
vested the small sum of threepence in a 
packet of seeds. These I sowed in Bpring in 
a pot of loam two parts, leaf-soil one part, 
and sand one part, covering the seeds about 
twice their thickness with fine soil, pressing 
this well down and then watering. This pot 
I put into my small cool greenhouse, keeping 
it covered with a piece of glass and shaded 
until the seedlings began to show. Then I 
put it on a shelf near the light and air, but 
shaded from sun, watering carefully. When the 
seedlings had made two of their true leaves, I 
pricked them out into boxes, placing these 
near the light also, but shading from sun as 
before. About June I planted these out, 
and the following year the plants bloomed. 
My opinion of the plant is that it is rather 
coarse, but still a bold and striking border 
flower. The head is large, and reminds one 
of a Thistle, but of a good yellow colour, and 
the leaves are coarse but striking. It makes 
a good back-row border plant, but seems to 
me to want to be well manured to enable it 
to do itself justice. It can be recommended 
to all who admire bold perennials. 

Campanula THYR 80 IDBA. —Tempted by the 
idea of a yellow Bellflower, I once bought a 
plant of this, only to find out, as others, no 
doubt, have discovered before, that this is 
not a perennial, but only & biennial plant. 
Some nurserymen do not seem to make this 
clear in their catalogues. For all that, it is 
a pretty—or, perhaps, rather a quaint-looking 
—flower. The flowers are not a bright, but 
a rather poor yellow, and they are clustered 
together in a close head at the top of the 
stem. It seeds pretty freely, so that those 
who wish to continue to cultivate it can do 
so by saving some seeds annually. This is 
really the best way to raise a stock. If sown 
when ripe, they will germinate quickly, but 
for convenience they can be left until the fol¬ 
lowing spring, and, if sown early, will bloom 
the succeeding year. I am not greatly 
enamoured of this Bellflower. 

Pricking off seedlings. —One of the few 
things that I have been learning from ex¬ 
perience is that the pricking-off of seedlings 
is frequently too perfunctorily performed, 
and thie is often fatal to the young plants, 
which are then at a critical stage of their 
career. Now, I sow my seeds very thinly, 
as, if too thickly sown, the seedlings soon get 
too much drawn to prick off well. When I 
am pricking them off, I like to have the first 
or cotyledonous leaves level with the soil, 
and not half an inch or so above it, as one 
sees many amateurs plant them when pricking 
them off. The general result of that is damp¬ 
ing-off. It is a tedious thing this pricking 
off, as, from an ordinary-sized packet there 
is often a great number of seedlings—far 
too many, in fact, for most amateurs* gar¬ 
dens. Yet I like to have a few to spare, and 
so I sow a fair proportion of seeds of useful 
things, and with the scarce ones I sow as 
thinly as is convenient—sometimes, indeed, 
making two pots instead of one, even when 
there are few seeds. Thus I have better 
plants, and there is less chance of 
their damping off. A prime cause of this 
damping off seems to be want of moisture 
below and too much at the surface. This I 
try to avoid by giving a thorough watering 
as soon as the seedlings are pricked out. I 
may say that an error into which we are apt 
to fall is that of “ hanging ’* a seedling when 
pricking it off. The soil should be well and 
carefully pressed about the seedling, so that 
its roots can be in contact with it. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 
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SUMMER BEDS AND BORDERS. 

It has to be said that in some gardens very 
little variety in the composition of plants 
enters into the arrangements, and, therefore, 
the display of bloom is of comparatively Bhort 
duration. Why this should be so, I have 
never been able to understand, because, 
whether the selection is made up of “ bed¬ 
ding ” plants or of annuals, there are, when 
one comes to consider, very many subjects 
that are suited for the purpose. I am, how¬ 
ever, rather inclined to think that we are too 
conservative in the matter of furnishing our 
flower-borders. Some people whom I know 
never seem thoroughly satisfied unless they 
are able in the autumn to clear the ground 
and dig it over, leaving it rough for the win¬ 
ter. This, of course, implies that in May 
they have to make a fresh start in planting, 
and to this end are now busy in their green¬ 
houses, bringing on the various seedlings, 
etc. To suggest to them that a much longer 
and more diversified display might be had 
if hardy subjects were planted, would, I fear, 
be regarded as an innovation, as they have 
been so accustomed to “ bedding-out,” and 
would not dream of putting out less than the 
usual number of Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, 
Echeverias, and Lobelias. 

I think, however, that a mixed border has 
its advantages, and I do not see why objec¬ 
tion should be taken to bedding plants, such 
as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, 
Stocks, and Asters, etc., being set out be¬ 
tween Pyrethrums, Rockets, Campanulas, 
Oriental Poppies, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Eri- 
gerons, Echinops, Lupins, Rudbeckias, 
Statices, Irises, Starworts, Aquilegias, and 
many other hardy things. These cannot, as a 
matter of course, be arranged in geometrical 
designs, or planted in unbroken lines, 
but the beauty and variety of the blossoms, 
and the comparatively small trouble the 
hardy plants give the grower, outweigh in 
my judgment anything that may be said 
against them, and to this must be added the 
great length of time some of them remain in 
flower. I would not under-estimate the great 
value of annuals, but amongst these, I venture 
to think, we set more store on those that are 
raised in heat, instead of sowing the hardier 
varieties in the open borders, where they 
are wanted to bloom. I refer to old things 
like Nemophilas and Candytuft, Virginia 
Stock, Antirrhinums, Cornflowers, that in 
themselves give a brilliant show, but, judi¬ 
ciously arranged in a garden where hardy 
perennials have their place, ensure a diversi¬ 
fied and delightful array of bloom for many 
weeks in the year—flowers, too, that one has 
no objection to cutting, because others follow 
so quickly—flowers that make a room and 
table beautiful and inviting. Derby. 


SWEET PEA NOTES. 

The earliest plants, now about 4 inches high, 
are in cold-frames. The glass is taken off 
night and day except when frost threatens. 
Growth is eturdy, but still, to prevent the 
plants from falling about, short, branching 
sticks are placed against each. Grown in this 
case for exhibition, every care is taken with 
each plant, which has a small flower-pot to 
itself. The chief trouble is to keep away 
sparrows, and to circumvent these netting is 
stretched over the frames; but even then I 
find they press parts of the net down and 
nibble the tips of favourite varieties. What 
the plants would look like unprotected, I do j 
not Know, and, if only for this reason, it 
would be worth the extra trouble to grow 
young Sweet Peas in pots. There has been 
little difficulty this year in getting the seeds 
to grow—only in cases where I knew the 
seed to be old. A common error is avoided, 
and that is, keeping the soil too moist. If 
nt the time of sowing, the soil is in an even 
state of moisture, no water is given until 
the seeds germinate. I do not favour manure 
in the soil. Capital material is the old soil 
after the Chrysanthemums have done flower¬ 
ing. It is not too late to start Sweet Peas, 
even when intended for exhibition. In fact, 
to cover a long season, it is well to have more 
than one set of plants. When they are to 
be grown in the ordinary way for cutting or 


garden decoration, about half-a-dozen seeds 
can be put into pots of 5-inch diameter, and 
planted out intact later on to form clumps. 
This, probably, is the plan that would suit 
most amateur growers. 

Many, of course, will risk sowing the seeds 
in the open ground as late as March or April. 
Near where I am writing there is a space of 
ground, over an acre in extent, sown with 
Sweet Peas in September last, and at present 
they look remarkably well, with scarcely a 
blank in the rows. The growth is short, yet 
vigorous, and free from damage by birds. 
The spot chosen for them is high and dry, 
and, should the winter not be severe, they will 
begin to bloom in May. My ground is ready 
for the plants which are in pots. These will 
be put out in April. I have a light, hungry 
soil, and last year found the roots dry, and 
in the unkind subsoil at 18 inches down, so 
this season I have gone a foot deeper, throw¬ 
ing in turfy lqam and manure at the bottom. 
The ground is now settling down, and will 
thus be in good order at planting-time. 
Sweet Peas appear to push their roots deeply 
rather than spread. Bearing this in mind, I 
prepare trenches about 2 feet wide, as for 
Celery. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Herbaceous border.—I have a herbaceous 
border, which has become very overgrown and weedy. 

I with, therefore, to split up the plants and have 
the border trenched. In this border, however, are a 
great many Tulips, which make a great show. If I 
wait till the Tulips have flowered, It will be too late 
to touch the border, whereas if I start now the bulbs 
will be lost, as I do not know where they are 
planted, there being no labels. My idea was to wait 
till the first ahoots appear, and then transplant them 
to another part of the garden, so that I could pro¬ 
ceed with the division of the plants in the border. 
Do you think this plan would succeed if plenty of 
soil were taken up with each clump of Tulips?— 
Guv Feilden. 

[We cannot advise you to do as you propose 
as to the Tulips—at least, it would mean 
partial or complete failure both this 
year and next, as the shift would pre¬ 
vent the bulbs making their proper 
growth. If you could guarantee doing 
the work promptly so soon as the Tulips had 
dropped their petals, the bulbs might then 
be lifted and the border thoroughly over¬ 
hauled and replanted; but, if not, your next 
best plan will be to lift the Tulips after 
flowemg, and while the evidence of their 
whereabouts remains, and heel them in else¬ 
where for a month or two, allowing the her¬ 
baceous plants to flower, and make arrange¬ 
ments for replanting the whole early next 
autumn. In this case the Tulips could be re- 
lifted at the end of July, dried off, and re¬ 
planted where desired in the autumn. Your 
present difficulty is one of the drawbacks to 
the type of mixed border you now possess, 
and its continued success is only assured by 
anticipating its requirements practically a 
year in advance.] 

Hellebore-leave* diseased.-I shall be much 
obliged if vou will tell me the reason that my Christ¬ 
mas Rose-leaves get these dark spot* and marks, 
and what I can do to prevent the disease attacking 
them and spoiling the leaves?—F. M. MAY. 

[The leaves are. attacked by the fungus 
known as Hellebore-smut (Urocystis pom- 
pholygodes). All you can now do is to col¬ 
lect and burn the diseased portions, and take 
off an inch of soil round about the plants, and 
burn that also. In spring and summer the 
disease may be kept at bay by syringing with 
a sulphur solution every ten days or so, or by 
spraying with sulphide of potassium, 1 oz. 
to 2 gallons of soft water, about once a month. 
It is important that both surfaces of the 
leaves be thoroughly wetted, the fine spray 
syringe plone being used. Disease has been 
very rife in the Hellebores of late, the cold 
and sunless season of 1909, doubtless, greatly 
favouring its spread.] 

The large-flowered Wood Anemone (Ane¬ 
mone nemorosa grandiflora).—We have few 
prettier sights in its season than the common 
Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa). It is truly a 
charming flower, and worthy of a place m 
any garden, especially in districts where it 
is not plentiful in a wild state. Even those 
within sight of the wilding may well turn 
their attention to the large-flowered variety, 
A. nemorosa grandiflora, a glorified form or 
our beautiful Windflower of the copses and 
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woods. It is taller, and the flowers are 
larger, these being about the size of a two- 
shilling-piece. Like those of the type, they 
are pure white. This is a vigorous grower, 
and flowers even better than our common 

{ ilant. It likes a light soil, but one of loam, 
eaf-soil, and some sand will grow it fairly 
well also. It soon increases at the roots, and 
n plant or two will soon form a good clump. 
This Windflower should have partial shade, 
and it can be planted in autumn, or even in 
spring—from pots at the latter period— 
although it will do from the open ground if 
care is taken to water until established. 
Ess. 

Begonias for the flower-garden.— If op¬ 
portunities are not to hand for the purchase 
of tubers, it is well, if Begonias are required, 


small double pink flowers, and makes a 
lovely bed associated either with Kceniga 
variegata or Chelsea Gem Pelargonium, or 
as an undergrowth to plants of Eucalyptus or 
the broad-leaved variegated Abutilon.—B. 

Notes on bulbous Irises. —Perhaps the 
most beautiful Iris now flowering here is Iris 
Tauri, which opened on January 9th, and is 
still perfect. The colour is deepest claret- 
violet-like wine suffusing the tube, and is well 
tot off by the orange ridge. The leaves are 
scarcely yet out of the ground. In catalogues 
I find it classed as a variety of Iris persica. 
Iris Vartani, with flowers alternately of ex¬ 
quisite azure Sevres and dull slate, was out of 
bloom before November. Iris Histrio is also 
over, but was very beautiful, though, perhaps, 
not so fine as histrioides, still in its prime, 



Begonia socotrana. 


to have a packet or two of seed from a 
good source. Sow early, grow on as quickly 
as possible, and plant out in well-prepared 
soil. Sufficient flowers will be produced by 
the end of the season to enable the grower 
to determine alike the colour of flowers and 
habit of plant, so that a selection can be made 
for another season. Double varieties are the 
best, as the majority of the singles have 
heavy drooping flowers. Very good things 
can often be picked from a batch of seed¬ 
lings—in fact, the best white I had was ob¬ 
tained in that way. The fibrous-rooted sec¬ 
tion has come very much to the front of late 
years, and although the individual blooms 
are small, the free-flowering and enduring 
habit of the plants quite make up for size of 
flower. Triomphe de Lorraine is about the 
best. It has dark foliage and masses of 
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rich blue, dappled with gold and silver. Iris 
Danfordiae also is out, but declines to display I 
its form so well as the others, and its gold I 
lacks quality. If Herr Leichtlin be right in I 
distinguishing between it and Bornmulleri, 
then I possess the latter variety, since the 
green stripes along the ridge are very con¬ 
spicuous. Iris reticulata Krelagei is going 
to be beaten this year by reticulata, which 
will soon be in bloom, but a vile and undis¬ 
cerning mouse has gnawed I. Bakeriana, and 
I doubt recovery except in the case of one 
bulb. Iris sindjarensis is opening like an 
emerald fan. and a new batch of alata is show¬ 
ing flower, though last year’s bulbs blossomed 
before Christmas. Iris stylosa is flowering 
profusely, notwithstanding a dull, though 
dry, summer. M. C. Mackenzie, Hmjle, 
Cornwall » 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEGONIA SOCOTRANA. 

The hybrids in the production of which this 
species of Begonia has played a part are so 
beautiful, and many of them so popular, 
that it is not often met with. Still, it is, in 
my opinion, well worth growing, for it is very 
distinct and handsome, both in leafage and in 
flowers. The roots are not of a tuberous 
nature, but bulbils are formed in clusters at 
the base of the leaf stalks of the previous 
year. Treated properly, these bulbils will 
push up stout, succulent stalks to a height of 
from 8 inches to a foot or so. The leaves, 
which are of a shining deep-green colour, are 
round, and from 5 inches to 8 inches in dia¬ 
meter. The flower-stem rises well above the 
foliage, and bears a number of bright rose- 
coloured blossoms. This species is at its 
best in the winter, and some good examples 
were noted at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on January 11th. After the 
plants have done flowering, they should be 
kept moderately dry, but by no means 
parched, till midsummer or a little later. 
Then turn out of the pots, shake off the old 
soil, and pick out the bulbils. If there is 
plenty, they may be left in little clusters of 
three or four, but if as many as possible are 
needed, they can be divided singly. At first 
they need only be put into small pots, of 
3 inches to 3J inches in diameter. A suit¬ 
able compost may be formed of equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of sand. In potting these small 
bulbils, it is very essential not to press the 
soil down too firmly. After potting, the pots 
should be placed in a structure where a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. to 75 degs. is maintained, 
and if they can be plunged in a gentle bottom- 
heat, so much the better. The plants will 
then start rapidly into growth, and before 
they become at all pot-bound they should be 
shifted into their flowering pots. Pots 
6 inches in diameter are very suitable for 
the plants. As the pots get well filled with 
roots, a dose of liquid-manure occasionally 
is of great benefit. Throughout the autumn 
a night temperature of 55 degs., rising 
10 degs. to 15 degs. during the day, will suit 
the requirements of this Begonia. X. 


FINE FUCHSIAS. 

How to Grow Them. 

Amateurs in country, town, and suburban 
gardens may grow very fine Fuchsias in pots. 
Twenty-five years ago, one could often see 
specimens from 5 feet to 7 feet high, growing 
in 12-inch pots, and occasionally others, 8 feet 
high, growing in 14-inch pots. One does not 
readily forget such plants, w hich were trained 
as pyramids, literally studded from bottom 
to top with blossoms. Since those days many 
excellent new varieties have been raised, pos¬ 
sessing extra large flowers, some single and 
others double. The Fuchsia only requires a 
cool structure to grow in—indeed, it may be 
most successfully grown, from the end of 
May until the end of September, in the open 
air in a north aspect, not unduly shaded by 
dwelling-houses or tall trees. 

The Fuchsia thrives best in a moderately 
light compost, an ideal potting mixture being 
fibrous loam two parts, leaf-soil one part, 
sand, rotted manure, and old mortar-rubble, 
one part. Specimens growing in 6-inch pots 
now should be repotted at once into 8-inch 
ones. Make the drainage thorough, then it 
will be possible to feed the plants later on 
without any fear of souring the compost 
through the latter becoming waterlogged. 
The compost must be pressed down mode¬ 
rately firmly ; a potting-stick is not necessary. 
Directly the plants are repotted, give them a 
good watering with clear water, and a 
thorough syringing. The syringing will bo 
necessary every morning, in order to main 
tain the foliage in a clean, healthy state and 
free from red-spider and thrip. Having 
staked the plants, pinch off the ends of strag¬ 
gling shoots, and so amend the general shape 
of the plant. More shoots will soon grow, 
and a fine specimen result before the end of 
the summer. By removing the flower-buds, 
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at* they form, for six weeks or so, the shoots 
will grow rapidly, and a foundation will be I 
laid tor the later crop of blossom. It takes i 
several years to grow extra large specimens, I 
but where there is accommodation for such J 
in the winter, they form quite dietinct fea¬ 
tures in the garden year after year for a long 
period, as the plants need very little attention 
in the dull days of winter. 

Bourne Vale. 


While the above selections include the very 
best, combined with moderate prices, in their 
particular class, it must be borne in mind that 
tastes vary considerably, hence personal in¬ 
spection is, for this reason, preferred by 
many. Another point to bear in mind is that 
names selected from a nurseryman’s catalogue 
are charged for at the price given therein, 
whereas, Dy going to a reliable firm, a selec¬ 
tion left to them mignt be obtained at a 
cheaper rate.] 


PELARGONIUMS. 

I will be greatly obliged if you will give an amateur 
fome information, through your valuable paper, re¬ 
garding Pelargoniums. I have searched the back 
numbers, but cannot find what I require. Kindly 
name a dozen or 60 , giving colours, with aa wide a 
range as possible, including one double white, if 
possible, of the Regal, show' or spotted (not Zonal) 
varieties? I want them for decoration during the 
summer. They must be free-flowering and easily 
grown. Any hints as to their culture and points of 
the different families will be esteemed. 1 have a 
good few, which I understand are Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. I notice some catalogues give orange 
colour in these. Is there such a colour or is It a 
dirty white? A few names of good kinds in this 
section will be esteemed, as mine are mostly un¬ 
named.-P rism. 

[A dozen good Pelargoniums likely to suit 
your purpose are: Queen of Whites, semi¬ 
double ; M. Emmanuel Lias, mottled rose and 
white, much crimped ; Lady Duff, rich rosy- 
red, white margin and centre, much crisped ; 
Champion, white, shaded blush; Miss Lily 
Canned, maroon-crimson, white margin and 
centre; Edward Perkins, orange-scarlet, 
blotched maroon; Triomphe de St. Mande, 
magenta-crimson, sturdy habit; Captain 
Raikee, brilliant crimson, bordered carmine ; 
Princess May, pink, feathered maroon ; Em- 
pi ess of India, salmon-scarlet, blotched 
maroon, a large, bold flower ; Marie Malet, 
white, conspicuous spots on each petal; Alba 
fimbriata, pure whits, beautifuily fringed. 
These are selected from the regal and deco¬ 
rative classes. These Pelargoniums need to 
be firmly potted in a good, bolding soil, and 
grown in a light structure, with a free circu¬ 
lation of air. When the pots are well filled 
with roots, an occasional stimulant is bene¬ 
ficial. Pelargoniums of this class are very 
beautiful when in bloom, but at the same time 
their period of flowering is not nearly so 
long as that of the Zonal and Ivy-leaved sec¬ 
tion ; hence, for the greenhouse, the members 
cf these two last-named groups are generally 
preferred. Your question concerning the 
points of the different families has been 
answered in our issue of July 10th, 1909, 
page 391. 

The so-called Geraniums of gardens are 
really Zonal Pelargoniums. Perhaps the 
terra orange, to be met with in some dealers’ 
catalogues, would be better expressed by 
orange-scarlet or orange-vermilion. At all 
events, some of them are very beautiful. A 
dozen good varieties of single-flowered Zonal 
Pelargoniums are: Duke of Bedford, bright 
crimson, white eve ; Hall Caine, cherry-red; 
The Mikado, soft cerise; Mr, T. E. Green, 
orange-scarlet; Lady Warwick, white, with 
a narrow pink margin; Mary Carmichael, 
clear salmon ; Sir Wilfred Laurier, magenta- 
purple, white centre ; Mrs. B. W. Currie, soft 
rosy-pink ; Duchess of York, pure white ; Mrs. 
W. Watson, white, edged and flaked lake; 
Lilacina, lilac-pink ; and The Sirdar, bright 
scarlet. A dozen good double Zonal varie¬ 
ties are: F. V. Raspail Improved, deep scar¬ 
let ; '1 urtle’s Surprise, bright scarlet; Cali¬ 
fornio, orange-scarlet; Berthe de Presilly, 
soft satiny-rose : Double Jacoby, deep crim¬ 
son ; Mrs. Lawrence, soft salmon ; Daubray, 
fiery salmon ; Miss G. Ashworth, pure w’hite ; 
Frnicheur, white, edged pink ; Colossus, red- 
rlid) crimson, very large ; J. B. Varonne, scar¬ 
let, large white centre, shaded magenta ; and 
M. Anatole Roseleur, deep rose-pink. As the 
double-flowered varieties of the Ivy-leave! 
section are such persistent bloomers, and the 
flowers of many of them are so beautiful, we 
append a selected dozen: Achievement, 
fi»lmon-pink; Millfield Gem, blush-white; 
Princess Victoria, pale lilac; The Queen, 
salmon-red; Mrs. Hawley, rich pink ; Cor¬ 
don’s Glory, bright scarlet; Giroflee, 
magenta-purple; Leopard, lilac-pink, heavily 
blotched crimson ; Ryecroft Surprise, salmon- 
pink ; Galilee, soft rose-pink; Murillo, dartf 
crimson; and SabritfS,bright scajclel. 
Digitized by VjCK >51C 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pelargoniums in window.— Will you plca.se in¬ 
form me what to do with my Zonal Pelargoniums? 
Last summer the flower-atoms had about a dozen 
buds on them, but did not get any larger than Peas. 
Should they have plenty of water or be kept rather 
dry when coming into bloom? The stems of the 
plants were of quite a pink colour. The window 
where I have them is very sunny.—J. T. 

[There is no doubt that starvation was 
the cause of your Pelargoniums failing last 
summer to bloom in a satisfactory manner. 
They need fairly liberal treatment, and 
must not be kept dry when coming into 
bloom. The principal thing you can now do 
is to take them in hand for another season. 
If the plants are thin and leggy they may be 
now cut down to within 6 inches or 8 inches 
of the pot. After this they must be kept 
drier than usual at the roots, till the young 
shoots are about half an inch long, when it 
is a very suitable time to repot the plants. 
In carrying this out, nearly all the old soil 
should be removed, and any very long strag¬ 
gling roots cut back. The soil employed 
should be such as will keep in a sweet condi¬ 
tion throughout the entire season. This may 
be formed of two thirds loam to one third 
leaf-mould, with a little well-decayed manure 
and sand. Your better way would probably 
be to obtain a little potting compost from 
a local florist, stating the kinds of plants 
for which you need it. In repotting your 
plants, take care that the pots chosen are 
quite clean, and effectually drained. It is 
necessary to press the soil down moderately 
firm and evenly all round, after which give 
the plants a good watering, and when 
drained stand them in a good light position 
in the window. Care must be at first taken 
not to give too much water, but as the roots 
take possession of the new soil, which mav 
be seen by the plants commencing to push 
out fresh leaves, the water supply should be 
increased. On warm days the plants are 
greatly, benefited by a free circulation of 
air. Throughout the summer the outside 
window-sill is best for them. They will then 
need an abundant supply of water, but at 
the same time they must not be stood in 
pans or saucers and water kept therein. 
This practice, which is often carried out, is 
the cause of a great deal of sickness among 
plants grown in pots, as stagnant water 
onuses the soil to turn sour and the roots to 
decay.] 

Begonia Agatha.— Will you kindly adviae me as 
to the propagation and management of the winter¬ 
flowering Begonia Agatha?—G. E. COOPER. 

[This, a hybrid between Begonia socotrana 
and B. natalensis, is much in the way of 
Gloire de Lorraine, which needs somewhat 
different treatment from that given to any of 
the others, the most successful way being to 
propagate from cuttings in the spring. The 
cuttings are obtained from plants that have 
finished flowering in December and January. 
After this they are kept rather dry at the 
roots for two or three weeks; then,* if given 
a slightly higher temperature and more mois¬ 
ture, young shoots will be quickly pushed out. 
When these young growths are about 
H inches in length, they may be taken off 
and dibbled into pots of sandy soil 
and placed in a close propagating-case, with 
a gentle bottom-heat. The cuttings will root 
in two or three weeks, and, when this has 
taken place, they must be stood in a structure 
where a heat of from 55 degs. to 65 degs. is 
kept up. After a few davs the cuttings may 
be potted singly into small pots, using a mix¬ 
ture of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a liberal addition of silver-sand. When 
well established, the top of each plant may 
be pinched out, to induce the formation of 
a bushy specimen. When the plants are 
again groVins freely, they maybe potted into 


5- inch pots. During the summer they may 
have ordinary greenhouse treatment, being 
shaded from bright sunshine, and, when the 
pots are full of roots, a little liquid-manure 
now and again will be very beneficial. If 
preferred, the plants may be moved into 

6- inch pots, but effective specimens can be 
grown in the pots above-mentioned.] 


Z>illum neilgherrense.-CouId you kindly tell 
me ttie beat way to treat Neilgherry Lilies? I had 
two bulbs given me last spring, which were said not 
to be of quite flowering size then. I planted them 
in pots, and kept them out in the garden during the 
Summer, giving ttiem a fair amount of water. They 
have nearly died down some time ago, and have 
been kept dry since. Should they have any water 
now. or howfoon?—G. G. 


[This is, in its cultural requirements, one 
of the most particular of all Lilies. Freshly- 
imported bulbs, if large enough to flower, 
bloom, as a rule, in a satisfactory manner, 
the first season, but after that flowers are 
much less numerous, and in two or three 
years the bulb, generally speaking, wastes 
away. We have never met with what may be 
regarded as regularly established specimens 
of this Lily. As you are doubtless aware, 
it flowers in the autumn, and after that dies 
down. Even when dormant, the soil should 
be kept slightly moist. As the roots will 
soon become active, we should advise you to 
examine their condition, and, if needed, repot 
the bulbs. A mixture of loam, peat, and sand 
suits them best. In potting, bury the bulb at 
such a depth that there is about an inch of 
soil above the top of the bulb. Then water 
moderately, increasing the supply when 
growth commences. Should the roots be in 
good condition, and the bulbs, in your 
opinion, not need repotting, iust water them. 
During summer they may be stood out-of- 
doors, taking them inside before the nights 
grow cold, especially if they are showing 
flower.] 

8ingle Primulas.— These should now be at 
their best, and, to maintain them in this con¬ 
dition, they require to be carefully watered, 
not crowded with other plants, and kept close 
to the glass, low, span-roofed houses being 
decidedly the best for them during the dark 
days of winter. Primulas require a long sea¬ 
son’s growth to get good plants to flower 
during late autumn and on through the win¬ 
ter, and the middle of February is not loo 
early to sow seeds. Pans or pots may be 
used, nearly filling the same with about equal 
quantities of loam and leaf-soil, making it 
fairly sandy, and not pressed too firmly. The 
seeds should be covered with nearly half-an- 
inch of similar soil, but finer in texture. 
Place these in a temperature of 55 degs., and 
cover with a piece of glass or slate, removing 
it for an hour dailv, and Beeing that the soil 
does not become dry. This does not mean 
that it is to be kept saturated, but I have 
found that the seeds germinate much better 
when the soil is kept uniformly moist. When 
the young seedling plants show above the 
soil, move them to a shelf within a foot of the 
glass roof, supplying water as required, and 
fumigating immediately aphis is detected, as 
this pest frequently spoils many seedling 
Primulas if allowed to gain a footing. Do 
not allow any crowding of the seedlings, hut 
prick out into other pans of similar soil 
inches asunder, and, when the foliage 
meets, transfer to po's 3 inches in diameter, 
using a little fine horse-droppings with the 
soil, which needs to be a trifle coarser than 
that previously used. As the roots.reach the 
crocks, transfer into 5^-inch or 6-inch pots, 
potting deep enough to keep the plant, erect, 
without assistance, and removing to ur.heated 
frames or pits early in May. keeping them 
within a few inches of the sashes, and lightlv 
screened from the sun’s rays until well into 
September.— East Devon. 


cilia camoannlata alba. forcing.— I was 

*ed to sco the note on this subject, pape 77, M 
writer’s experience exactly coincides with my 
In Gardening Illustrated for August 14th last 
arrefipomient. under the initials “ F. D., wrote 
immendinp this as n substitute for Roman Hva- 
ha, and stated that the flowers were just as pood 
1 oncer In the stem. The advice civen was to 
in Aucuat or September for early blooming. On 
subject I wrote, pape 516, askinp if it was pot- 
> to have this Sc ill a in flower durine the months 
December and January. 1 had my doubts on the 
ter. never having met with any aucceffl in iprcinp 
Scllla and now find that my experiOTce U ths 
e as that of yoTir correspondent, D. Gulneoeui, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. smaller-growing kinds are selected for gar- 

_ dens of limited area. As isolated specimens 

T I or in groups, they are equally effective, eepe- 

ORNAMENTAL CRABS. | cially when larger-growing trees are arranged 

The accompanying illustration directs atten- ] in the background, the young foliage of these 
tion to a useful group of hardy trees, for not ' assisting considerably in showing off the 


Pyrua spectabilis. 


only are many of them of the greatest value 
when in bloom, but the flowers are succeeded 
by brilliant-coloured fruit, which may either 
be left to add colour to the landscape for 
several weeks, and, in at least one instance, 
months, or may be gathered and used for 
making jelly. They are also serviceable for 
large and small^-gafdens — that |is, if the 

Digitized b 


mil-.gardens — that jin, if 

Got gle 


flowers. One of the most beautiful of the 
Crabs is 

Pyrus spectabilis, an illustration of a 
flowering shoot of which accompanies this 
article. It is a native of China and Japan, 
nnd is noteworthy for its free-flowering and 
large, pink-flushed blooms. The fruits can¬ 
not, however, be said to be of an ornaments 


character. A form with semi-double flowers 
is really more useful than the type, and is 
more frequently met with. The leaves colour 
well in autumn. Other varieties are flore- 
albo and Kaido, with blossoms of a richer 
colour than the type. 

P. fkunifolia is closely related to the 
Siberian Crab, and is a native of the same 
country. It blossoms freely, the flowers being 
very like those of the ordinary Apple. The 
fruits are very brightly coloured, and ripen 
in September. Good varieties are cerasi- 
formis, with rich red fruits, xanthocarpa, 
with yellow fruits, and coccinea, with red 
fruits. 

P. baccata, a native of Asia, is the well- 
known Siberian Crab. The flowers are paler 
than those of the majority of the Malus group 
of Pyrus, and are succeeded by orange and 
red fruits, which ripen in October, and hang 
on the trees all winter. It is a w T ell-known 
fruit for jelly-making. 

P. floribunda is a Japanese species, 
which often assumes the habit of a large bush. 
It flowers very freely, and both it and its 
dark-coloured variety, atrosanguinea, should 
be planted. Both are excellent subjects for 
forcing. 

P. coroNaria, an American species, is 
better known by its large, double-flowered 
variety than by the type. Both are, however, 
ornamental. 

P. Ringo is a Japanese species, which blos¬ 
soms profusely, and bears a huge crop of 

g olden fruits, while the hybrid P. Schei- 
eckeri is a wonderful sight when covered 
with its large, semi-double flowers. The 
Caucasian 

P. Niedzwetzkyana is a curious tree, by 
reason of its red flowers, which seem to con¬ 
tain a purplish tinge. The peculiar red 
colouring matter is contained in the fruit 
and leaves, and also in stems and roots. 

P. malus, the common Crab, is, in itself, 
an ornamental tree, but it is surpassed in 
beauty and usefulness by the numerous forms 
which provide large and highly-coloured 
fruits. Some of these Crabs have originated 
through crossing wild types with the better 
varieties of Apple, hence their improved 
flavour. Good Malus forms are found in 
Dartmouth Crab, Translucent Crab, John 
Downie, Bertini, albo-plena, and rosea. 

Although these Crabs are usually grown 
either on their own roots or on a rapid and 
large-growing stock, they may be successfully 
cultivated as smaller trees by grafting them 
on to a dwarfing stock, and in this state they 
are of great use for small gardens. 

_ W. D. 

EVERGREENS FOR TOWNS. 
Comparatively few evergreens will succeed 
in towns, and for the small gardens or yards, 
which are usually all the dweller in. London 
possesses, the choice is even more limited. 
As an evergreen shrub for London, I should 
place the Aucuba first. It will thrive in the 
shade, and many of the little London gardens 
are overshadowed by the houses which sur¬ 
round them. The surface of the leaves is 
firm and glossy, so that they are not so much 
affected bv the sooty deposit as the foliage 
of many other shrubs. Even then, however, 
they get very black during the winter, and I 
know of three well-furnished specimens, 
about 5 feet high, wdiich form an admirable 
screen, that are every spring sponged with 
warm soap and water, and throughout the 
summer and first part of the autumn these 
shrubs are remarkably bright, and the ad¬ 
miration of everyone. The individuals re¬ 
ferred to are the common spotted-leaved 
form, but the green-leaved kinds also thrive 
under the same conditions. Next to the 
Aucuba, I should be inclined to place another 
native of Japan, but one which is not oftch 
recommended for town planting. This is 
Aralia Sieboldi or Fatsia japonica, with 
large-lobed, Fig-like leaves, of a stout, 
leathery texture and dark-green colour. It 
is a familiar object in the streets of London 
on the costermongers’ barrows, being com¬ 
monly referred to oy them as the Castor-oil¬ 
plant. As a matter of fact, the two are in no 
way related. The small plants of this Aralia 
that the costermpngcrs sell have been grown 
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under glass, and consequently, if they are 
urchased for planting out, it should be 
one in early summer, so that they may be 
hardened off before winter sets in. As with 
the Aucuba, the leaves of this Aralia may be 
readily washed. While the Aucuba seems 
proof against all insect pests, this Aralia is 
liable to be attacked by black-fly, which con¬ 
gregates on the under-sides of the young 
leaves, and causes them to grow deformed. 
These pests hide themselves so effectually 
that sometimes the leaf is permanently in¬ 
jured before their presence is suspected. An 
occasional syringing with a strong solution 
of soft-soap and water will keep these pests 
in check. 

The round-leaved Laurel will grow pretty 
well in London, and makes a good screen if 
regularly pruned. It, too, is seldom troubled 
by insects. The different forms of Euony- 
mus japonicus would be greater favourites, 
only they are so much infested with cater¬ 
pillars throughout the summer months. Such 
things as Privets, which are in most lists in¬ 
cluded with the evergreens, lose the greater 
part of their foliage during some winters, and 
the Holly collects a considerable amount of 
dirt, though it grows well. X. 


THE PURPLE LABURNUM 
(Laburnum Adami). 

Lovers of the curious would do well to in¬ 
clude this tree in their collections. The pecu¬ 
liarity of this consists in the tree bearing 
ordinary yellow racemes of flowers, such as 
we are familiar with in the case of the com¬ 
mon Laburnum, and similar-sized racemes of 
purplish flowers and twiggy branches, which 
bear leaves and flowers like the ordinary 
Cytisus purpureus. Such peculiar charac¬ 
teristics are found in comparatively few 
lants, for, though similar-looking trees may 
e produced by grafting different kinds of 
things on to one stock, in the case under 
notice no such grafting is necessary. The 
variety, however, originated as a hybrid, but 
not as a hybrid in the ordinary way, which 
would be expected—that is, by introducing 
the pollen of one species to the stigma of 
another. In this case the hybrid originated 
by grafting. For a very long period it has 
been the practice to graft the dwarf-growing 
Cytisus purpureue on to stocks of Laburnum 
vulgare or L. alpinum. About 1825 this was 
done by M. D. Adam, a nurseryman at Vitry, 
near Paris, and in the case of one of the 
stocks of L. alpinum he noticed a difference 
in behaviour from the others. This was care¬ 
fully watched, and it resulted in the produc¬ 
tion of a branch which bore the three 
characters previously noted; the fusion of 
the blood of the tw'o plants acted in 
some curious manner. The branch was propa¬ 
gated, and the character was found to be per¬ 
manent. Here and there fine trees are noted, 
but it is less common than one would expect 
from the time it has been in commerce. 
Graft hybrids have occasionally originated 
since the appearance of L. Adami, one of 
the best examples being between the Medlar 
and Thorn. D. K. 

GARRYA ELLIPTICA. 

This Californian shrub, when thickly strung 
with innumerable greyish-white catkine, 
many of which are over a foot in length, 
forms in the winter season a beautiful object. 
Though a native of a warm country, it is a 
mistake to consider the Garrya tender, as, 
even in the colder counties and in Scotland, 
it succeeds admirably when grown in bush 
form. Trained to a wall, it loses all its indi¬ 
viduality. Unfortunately, the mania for 
training subjects of non-scandent growth to 
walls has led to many beautiful kinds of 
flowering shrubs, that are capable of enduring 
our winters in the open unprotected, being 
deprived of the free and natural form that 
they display when permitted to assume their 
rightful proportions and habit of growth. 
Though succeeding better in deep and rich 
soil, the Garrya will succeed in the poorest 
staple. On a bank, composed of what is 
nothing better than rubble, and which is 
dust-dry throughout the summer, and so steep 
that ascent is impossible except on hands 


and knees, this shrub is in the best of health, 
and annually covered with catkins. Where 
shaded by deciduous trees, the Garrya is 
equally at home, bearing its long tassels with 
like freedom, w r hile, even when associated 
with tall-growing evergreens, its catkins — 
though, perhaps, not borne so freely—are by 
no means inconspicuous through lack of num¬ 
ber. In the south-west the Garrya attains 
large dimensions, sometimes reaching a 
height of 15 feet, with a like diameter. The 
foliage is nob unlike that of the Evergreen 
Oak (Quercus Ilex) in colour, but the leaves 
are shorter, and grey on the under-side. It 
was introduced in 1818. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing double lilac.— Is it possible to pro¬ 
pagate a double white Lilac which wae bought in 
full bloom bust Christmas year (1908) iu a large pot? 
If 6o, how?—A non. 

[The Lilac can be propagated from cuttings, 
formed of the young shoots of the present 
year, taken when their succulent stage is past, 
and inserted securely into pots of sandy soil, 
pressed down moderately firm. They must 
then have a good watering, and be placed in 
a frame, kept close, and shaded from direct 
sunshine. If the plant is brought on under 
glass, the cuttings should be in a suitable 
state for insertion early in May, but if it is 
out-of-doors, it will, in all probability, be 
mid-summer before they are ready. The 
Lilac does not strike root so readily as many 
other shrubs. In nurseries the different gar¬ 
den varieties are generally increased by graft¬ 
ing or budding on to seedlings of the common 
Lilac or the Privet. This method of propa¬ 
gation is, however, not to be commended, as 
on the Lilac the suckers from the stock are 
always a nuisance, and with the Privet a 
lasting union is not effected, as, after a few 
years the Lilac frequently dies, leaving only 
a stump of Privet.] 

Yew-trees on river banks.— I have a strip of 
land, along the brink of the Shannon, which 1 
think of planting with Yew-trees to be an orna¬ 
ment to the river at some future time. The Yew 
is, I think, a mountain tree, and I have been 
unable to find out whether it may be expected 
to grow in a damp situation which is liable to be 
frequently flooded in high spring tides, but then only 
for an hour or two at a time. 1 made a bole re¬ 
cently, and find about 14 inches of good soil resting 
on clayey sand. — R. D. O’BRIEN, Limerick. 

[We think the Yew would not fail to grow 
in the situation you describe, but if there is 
any risk of the spot being open to cattle or 
horses, we should strongly advise you not to 
plant Yew there, but to choose some tree that 
is not dangerous to animals, such as the Cor¬ 
sican, or even the Scotch Pine, or the Ever¬ 
green Oak (which does very well in Ireland), 
op common Holly.] 

Potentilla frutlcosa.— I have rather an 
affection for the shrubby Potentillas, or 
Barren Strawberries, and I do not think 
they are nearly so plentiful as they should be. 
I saw a fairly good plant 5 feet or 6 feet 
high last summer under the shade of the trees 
of an avenue, and it was flowering well 
enough, although not so freely as if it had 
been open to the sun and out of the drip. It 
gets a little scraggy in such a place, and I 
always think that this shrubby Potentilla 
should be kept bushy and compact by prun¬ 
ing it after it has flowered. I find that it can 
be grown in any common soil. In an open 
place it has ahvays w r ith me flowered freely. 
I have grown it from cuttings, but have only 
tried these with a heel of the old wood. 
They were put into the border, under a hand- 
light, watered after planting, and the hand-, 
light shaded for a time. A good proportion 
of the cuttings rooted, and I soon had more 
than I wanted.—A. 

The Canadian Elder (Sambucus canaden¬ 
sis).—The Canadian or North American 
Elder forms a strong-growing bush, 8 feet to 
12 feet high, with large, handsome foliage, 
and immense heads of white flowers, which 
open during July and August. It is not by 
any means new, though it is not widely culti¬ 
vated, yet for certain positions it has much 
to commend it. Like our common Elder, it 
succeeds best in fairly cool and moist situa¬ 
tions. On vigorous plants it is not an un¬ 
common thing to fina flower-heads a foot or 


more across, while the leaves are large in 
comparison. It thrives excellently along the 
margins of a lake or stream v . where the roots 
can enter the water. The golden-leaved 
variety, which is often included under the 
common S. nigra, ie by some authorities con¬ 
sidered to be really a variety of the Canadian 
plant, and from a comparison of the leaves, 
it certainly resembles S. canadensis most 
closely. This variety, likewise, is an excel¬ 
lent subject for planting about the margins 
of lakes or streams, and, if cut down hard 
each year, it forms long annual shoots, which 
bear rich golden foliage. If, however, the 
plant is allowed to grow naturally for a num¬ 
ber of years, the colour becomes less brilliant. 
—D. 

The Buokthom (Rhamnus Alaternus). — 
As a rule, the species of Rhamnus form 
about as uninteresting a group of hardy 
shrubs as we possess—that is, from a purely 
decorative standpoint. The subject of this 
note differs from the majority, nowever, in 
being evergreen, forming a large-growing 
bush, which may be kept in shape by iudi- 
cious pruning. The foliage has a glossy 
appearance. Several varieties are known, 
which are for the most part variegated. 
Only one variegated variety, however, is 
worth attention, this being known as angus- 
tifolia variegata. R. angustifolia is a very 
different looking plant from the type. It is 
of dwarfer and more compact habit, and the 
leaves are narrower and more acuminate. 
Its variegated form has silver variegated 
leaves, which are of an attractive character. 
The various forms can be increased by 
means of cuttings of half-ripe shoots in 
summer. It is necessary to transfer the 
plants to permanent quarters when quite 
young, for the heads grow out of all pro¬ 
portion to the roots, and large specimens 
transplant very badly. To obtain a good 
foundation, it is usually necessary to keep 
young plants cut back well for the first few 
years.—D. 

A few beautiful flowering trees.— Pre¬ 
sently when we look for flowers in our 
gardens, and whilst finding a charming show 
on the soil in Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, 
Anemones, Primroses, Polyanthuses, and 
many other hardy plants, it is well to be 
able to gaze upon a wealth of floral beauty 
amongst our trees. But to have such they 
must have been planted a few years pre¬ 
viously. Those who may wish to have such 
may plant now, and in a year or two the 
beauty provided by them will be a great 
reward for the outlay. Six of the most 
beautiful spring-flowering trees are Pyrus 
floribunda, with its round head and mass of 
reddish-pink bloom ; the Double-blossomed 
Peach, so lovely when in full flower j the 
double white Cherry, the purest white of all 
these trees; the long-flowered and graceful 
Scotch Laburnum, which everyone should 
plant; Paul’s Crimson Thorn, most glorious 
for colour; and the magenta-blossomed 
Judas-tree, too seldom seen, yet in full 
bloom an object of rare beauty.—A. D. 

The Lead-plant (Amorpha canescens).— 
This does not appear to be largely grown. 
It comes into flower late in the season, and 
has pinnate leaves, covered with a kind of 
white down, and curiously-tinted panicles of 
flow : ers. The lists and books call the colour 
of these bluish-purple, but I think the colour 
is more properly indicated by the American 
popular name of “Lead-plant.” The flowers 
have pretty orange-coloured anthers, which 
brighten them up. The directions to grow 
the Lead-plant on a dry and sandy soil seem 
well founded, and I am inclined to think 
that it is not too hardy, seeing that in some 
hard winters it appears to be almost her¬ 
baceous with- me.-- It-looks -as if it would be 
a suitable plant for those who affect rock 
gardens, as with me it is only about a foot 
I high.— Ess. 



Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of oar- 
deninq Illustrated is noio ready (price 3 d., poet n e 
8 *<i J. The Binding Case for the same volume is at o 
available, price Is. 6d., by post Is. 9d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent or 
from tht Publisher , 17, Fumival-street, London, h.C. 
If ordered together the nice of Index and, Binding 
Case is 2s., post free. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DECORATIVE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Selection of Varieties. 

Below I give a selection of varieties that 
should please both professionals and ama¬ 
teurs, and the market grower may with ad¬ 
vantage take in hand a few or the whole of 
them. October-flowering, November, or mid- 
season varieties, and those that flower in 
December and later, are kept distinct. 

Nine October-flowering Varieties. 

Kathleen Thompson.— This is a lovely 
rich chestnut, tipped gold, sport from Caprice 
du Printemps. The plant has a sturdy habit 
of growth, is free-flowering, und robust. 
Good either disbudded or undisbudded. Late 
October. Good plant for pots. 

Gladys Roult.—A chaste and beautiful 
white October variety, that blooms freely. 


Howard H. Crane. —This doe« well both 
i in pots and in the open border. It is an ex¬ 
tremely free-flowering variety, and lovely 
sprays may be gathered from the first week 
j of October onwards ; colour, bright chestnut, 
with gold reverse to the florets. 

Roi des Blancs. —Those who have grow’n 
this plant regard its chaste pure white 
blossoms as the most refined of their kind. 
It is very free-flowering, and one of the best 
for cutting. 

Leslie. —In many gardens this variety will 
1 come into flower in early September, and con¬ 
tinue to bloom until November. The flowers 
are borne in charming sprays, that are ideal 
for decoration. The colour is a beautiful 
golden-yellow. 

I Nine November-flowering Varieties. 

Money-maker.— The ivory-white flowers of 
I this are borne on stiff, erect stems, and their 
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Flower of Chrysanthemum True Gold (syn. Golden Ase). 


The flowers are better when the plant is par¬ 
tially disbudded. It is of dwarf growth. 

Caprice du Printemps.— This has a 
sturdy habit of growth. It should be par¬ 
tially disbudded. The bright rosy-purple 
blooms are of medium size. Late October. 

Market Red. —This is a well-known and 
reliable variety, that comes into flower in 
the latter half of October. The blooms are 
of medium size, and their metallic-red colour 
is most attractive. Free-flowering. 

Perle Rose.— Under good cultivation this 
yields a free display of blooms, of an excel¬ 
lent size for decoration ; colour, light rose- 
pink. It is of sturdy habit, and is a good pot 
plant. Flowers throughout October. 

Freedom. —Another excellent variety, 
whose period of flowering covers practically 
the whole of October. The plant is a profuse 
bloomer, the flower being of a light rosy- 
mauve colour. It is of good habit, and has a 
splendid constifcution.- 


quality is distinctly good. Splendid for cut- 
I ting. It should be partially disbudded. Late 
I October and November. 

Freda Bedford. —An attractive plant, 
bearing a free display of lovely blossoms of a 
bright orange colour, shaded apricot. r lhe 
blossoms are of medium size, and are in good 
form throughout November. 

Source d’Or. —The list would be incom¬ 
plete without this old and useful variety. The 
colour—rich terra-cotta—is always appre¬ 
ciated, and the habit of the plant is all one 
could desire. November. 

Lizzie Adcock. —This is a golden-yellow 
sport from Source d’Or, and partakes of all 
the excellent traits of its parent. It should 
be partially disbudded to be seen at its best. 

Soleil d’Octobre.— Although the name of 
this variety describes it as an October-flower¬ 
ing sort, the plant invariably comes into 
bloom in late October, and continues to flower 


well into November. It is a well-known yel¬ 
low variety, and the flowers are of good size. 

Bronze Soleil d’Octobre.— This is a 
beautiful bronzy-fawn sport from the last- 
named, and in every respect except colour is 
identical with the parent. 

Pink Ivory. —For its colour this is highly 
valued, and, as the form of the flowers is at¬ 
tractive also, and they travel well in a cut 
state, it is deservedly popular. It is of dwarf 
habit. 

Phosphorescens. —A comparatively new 
sort, and one that is sure to be much in de¬ 
mand. The blossoms, borne in profusion, are 
developed in wonderful sprays; to be seen at 
their best, the sprays should be partially dis¬ 
budded ; colour, bronzy terra-cotta. Early 
November. 

Felton’s Favourite.— Thia is a pure 
white variety, of most exquisite form, the 
blooms being borne in charming sprays. It 
has stiff, erect flower-steins, so useful 
for decoration. November. 

Nine Late-flowering Varieties. 
Western King. —Some growers are 
inclined to discard this chaste variety, 
but, given good culture, it is worth 
growing. The colour is a glistening 
white. Late November and early 
December. 

Winter Cheer.— This variety is 
well named, the blossoms affording a 
welcome piece of colour in all Decem¬ 
ber decorations. The plant should be 
partially disbudded ; colour, deep, rich 
pink. 

Heston White. —This is a member 
of the same family as the last-men¬ 
tioned variety. The pure white blooms 
are charming when partially dis¬ 
budded. It is an invaluable variety 
for December. 

Negoya. —In this, useful for Decem¬ 
ber, the blooms are borne on long, stiff, 
erect stems, and their quality is all 
that can be desired; colour, bright 
golden-yellow. 

Tuxedo. —For its consistency, this 
fine old sort is worth a place. When 
well grown and partially disbudded, 
the blooms are much valued for late 
displays; colour, terra-cotta-bronze. 

Thorp’s Christmas Rose.— This is 
a beautiful addition to the late-flower¬ 
ing varieties, and is sure to be largely 
in demand. The colour is a pleasing 
tone of silvery-pink, and the plant 
flowers freely. When partially dis¬ 
budded, good blooms are developed, 
and they keep well. It is of good 
habit. 

W. J. Crossley. —This is at its best 
in December and January. The colour 
is bright crimson. 

True Gold.— This—a bloom of 
which is here figured—is also known 
as Golden Age. The plant produces 
a free display of very rich yellow blos¬ 
soms, of good quality, on stiff, erect 
stems, in late November and Decem¬ 
ber. Some plants of this in full bloom, 
the flow'ers in many cases only partly 
expanded, were shown at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
Tuesday, January 25th. 

R. F. Felton. —Some may regard this as a 
November-flowering kind. As a matter of 
fact, it is most accommodating, and may be 
had in bloom in November and later. Its rich 
kingcup-yellow blossoms are indispensable 
late in the season. E. G. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum W. J. Crossley.— It is 

doubtful if there is any variety of a crimson 
colour so fine as this so late as February. I 
have just seen it as grown by Mr. T. Steven¬ 
son, Addlestone, a notable exhibitor of large 
flowers. He grows the Chrysanthemum 
equally well for a quantity of blooms for 
home decoration, and what I would like to 
emphasise in regard to the latter phase is 
that the plants are never topped. Cuttings 
j are rooted this month, duly repotted, and 
allowed to grow at will. Of course, the 
1 growth is properly secured, but each plant 
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assumes its natural habit. The plants of the 
variety above-named are bushes with about 
two dozen stems, each a couple of feet in 
length, and they carry blooms each 4 inches 
to 5 inches across, and proportionately deep, 
full to the centre and very fresh. Market 
growers would do well to try this, as, in ad¬ 
dition to their other good qualities the flowers 
travel well, and the plant is of easy culture. 
—H. S. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

( Montigny ).—The datee we give for pinching, 
etc., are those suitable for London and 
southern growers. Growers in the Midlands 
should do the same work a week earlier, and 
those in the north ren days to a fortnight 
earlier than the date* given in the subjoined 
list: — 


Name. 

Mrs. R. F. Felton .. 
Lady Conyers 
Valerie Ureenham .. 
Amarantha 
Bessie Godfrey 

Sapho . 

Miss Maud Jefferies.. 
Henry Perkins 
Henry Weeks.. 

Leslie Morrison 
Mrs. Barclay .. 

Mr. J. Judge .. 

Miss O. Miller .. 
Magnificent .. 
Duchess of {Sutherland 
Rayouaute 

Duke of Deronshire.. 


When to pinch 
plant*. 
Mid-April 

Third week March .. 
End March .. 

Last week March .. 
End May 

Third week May .. 
First week April .. 
First week April .. 
Mid-March 
Pirst week April .. 
Early April .. 
Mid-May 
May 21st 

Third week Maroh .. 
Second week May .. 
Third week May .. 
End May 


Which bud* 
to retain. 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 


Striking Chrysanthemums.— In striking Chrys¬ 
anthemums, is it best to take the young shoot and 
cut it of! at the joint or to pull it off the old stem 
and piaut it with the heel left on. About what 
length should the shoots be before taking them off 
the old root?— Amateur. 

[Rather than pull off the cutting and plant 
it with the heel on we should advise you to 
cut it off cleanly at the joint. At the same 
time many of the best cuttings are naturally 
suckers or nearly so, in which case the 
underground portion may form the bottom 
of the cutting. A length of 3 inches or 
thereabouts is very suitable for the cuttings.] 
Chrysanthemum Mme. Felix Perrin.— In 
this, also known as Framfield Pink, we prob¬ 
ably have the most satisfactory variety so 
late in the season as February. It is bright 
and rich in colour; and a sport from it, of 
a deeper pink shade, is Winter Cheer. Still 
another sport is Heston White, which has 
this season been noted in first-rate condition. 
The blooms of each are medium to small in 
size, very double, and have lasting qualities. 
The plant is somewhat tall, but gives a large 
number of side growths, on each of which 
the flowers open at the same time, and thus 
produce an effective mass of colour, as well 
as quantity for cutting. Some growers com¬ 
plain that too often the above have a habit 
of giving blind flower-buds, that refuse to 
open. This, I think, is the fault of pinch¬ 
ing, too often practised. The subsequent 
growths do not ripen; hence bad buds.— 
S. W. 

Chrysanthemum shows. — Those who 
have been responsible _ for the management 
of Chrysanthemum societies have been very 
short-sighted, in that they have devoted 
almost exclusive attention to the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, to the detriment of the 
many other beautiful sections. The reason 
why other forms of the Chrysanthemum have 
not received a larger share of attention is 
that there have been no classes for them at 
the shows usually held in November. Com¬ 
mittees are much too narrow in their ideas, 
in consequence of which they seem to be con¬ 
tent to go on, year after year, on the same 
old lines, while new and choice Chrysanthe¬ 
mums of all types are being added to the 
list each season. The Japanese, especially 
the big bloom . section, are represented by 
most superb flowers, but one can have “too 
much of a good thing.” We want the large 
Japanese blooms of high quality, as also 
Japanese blooms of small to medium size. 
The smaller kinds are seldom represented, 
and yet they are indispensable for the con¬ 
servatory and for cutting. Classes for the 
more decorative incurved kinds, such as But¬ 
tercup, Mrs. Judson, Mrs. George Rundle, 
and its sports, might be instituted. Classes 
for the dainty single-flowered kinds, as well 
as Pompons and Anemone-flowered kinds, 
should also be included at ibe November 
exhibitions.— E. G. 


ROSE8. 

ROSE PROTECTION. 

The outcome of all this talk about protect¬ 
ing Roses does not leave much room for argu¬ 
ment, because it is a plain fact that in our 
southern land of Britain the Rose is a hardy 
shrub. I grow all those climbers mentioned 
in the article in a recent issue, and none of 
them has ever suffered from the hardest win¬ 
ters. The effect of hay or Bracken, or of 
any unnecessary protection, is to make the 
Rose garden an ugly thing, and no good 
effect can be got where it is practised. Even 
in winter our gardens should not be dis¬ 
figured in such ways. It may be that in some 
very low-lying grounds and cold districts 
the Roses mav perish, but is it not likely that 
the suggested cause of their failure and ill- 
growth is not the real one? A number of 
the nicest Tea Roses will not grow well on 
the Dog Rose stock, but dwindle and perish 
on it, and, very often, their failure is at¬ 
tributed wrongly to cold. 

Take the beautiful yellow Rose, George 
Schwartz. I had some plants of this 
which did not make a growth much 
bigger than a darning-needle, whereas 
in the south of France, where it is 
worked on a different stock, it forms a beau¬ 
tiful bush, a mass of fine yellow Roses. The 
growth is so feeble that I cannot get cuttings 
From it—a serious evil, because, if one can 
get a good cutting from a Tea Rose bush, 
it is easy enough to strike it and get a good 
plant in one year. Another instance is that 
of Mme. Joseph Schwartz, which I admire 
very much for its delicately-coloured, shell¬ 
like petals. I had a large group of this, 
which flowered very well the first year, but 
soon became mere bundles of black sticks. 
However, I got a good cutting and put it at 
the foot of a wall, the result being that I 
have a fine plant, which flowers profusely 
every year and never shows any sign of decay, 
although it is as much exposed to the weather 
as the grafted plants. Another Rose I like 
very well is Charles Rovelli, which has always 
failed on the Brier. Catherine Mermet, too, 
I have tried my very best to grow, but never 
got any growth on it. Unfortunately, some 
of the plants were on the Manetti, which is a 
terror to Tea Roses. 

Therefore, we ought to be sure of getting at 
the true cause of any unsatisfactory growth. 
Some of the finest Tea Roses do very well on 
the Brier. I have a Reve d’Or 30 feet high, 
which has flowered for many years, and in 
that case I cannot complain. It is, perhapa, 
to be desired, in the case of these delicate 
Teas, that some other stock than the com¬ 
mon one should be tried, and, of course, own- 
root Roses, if we have time to do so. The 
oomplaint about the time to get own-root 
Roses is not a just one, as from. cuttings 
in September I get strong plants in twelve 
months. Can any budding do more? 


SOILS FOR ROSES. 

With a little trouble, Roses can be grown 
almost anywhere, and upon any soil. It is a 
matter of adding or taking away, as the case 
may be, and any labour spent in this direc¬ 
tion will be well repaid. It is folly to plant 
without first making the soil right. Roses 
have been grown in soils and in situations 
which would appear utterly unsuitable, but 
this is only where the owner takes a real 
interest in the requirements of the plants. 
Mr. Tate’s garden at Downside, Dorking, 
had very shallow loam on top of chalk, but 
few of us can get Roses to surpass or equal 
those growing there. I believe the chalk 
and soil were removed to a depth of 2 feet 
and more in many instances, and stiff, rich 
loam brought from a distance. Readers 
need not have what might be called a Rose 
soil, but can have fairly good Roses in almost 
any class if they go to a little trouble and 
expense. It is not too late to do so now. I 
have great faith in a mixture of soils and 
manures, and do not favour breaking these up 
«o finely as is often done. I have, frequently 
seen far more labour expended in the pre¬ 
paration of ground for Cabbages, Onions, and 
Other kitchen garden cropte than is afforded 


when attempting to crow Rosea. Roses de¬ 
mand a fair share of care and attention if 
the grower is to be satisfied. U. S. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

I do not remember ever seeing the Roses so 
forward for the time of year as thev are just 
now. The wet weather we have haa seems to 
have started the eyes prematurely, and there 
is no knowing what is to follow. We can do 
nothing to check this state of things now, and 
must allow the plants to take their chance, 
trusting to be able to put things right at 
pruning-time. Every opportunity should be 
taken to have all vacant land dug, taking care 
to lay it up as roughly as possible, so that 
wind and frost may aerate it. Where the 
planting of very small Roses, such as own-root 
plants, rooted layers, and plants from pots, is 
to be deferred until the end of April, which 
is recommended, the land for these should be 
ridged up at once. This is done by taking 
out a trench 2 feet wide, and throwing each 
spadeful into the centre, forming a sort of 
ridge. The action of frost and air becomes 
then very beneficial, and the soil can be 
broken down into a nice condition by the time 
it is required. Where land has not been 
trenched for some years, the present would 
be a good opportunity to do so, and, if it is 
occupied with Roses, dig them up, trim back 
the roots, and remove eyes of suckers, then 
heel in the plants in a shady place. In 
trenching, it is not advisable to bring up the 
lower sou, but it must be well moved with a 
fork, and, if some basic slag be incorporated 
with this lower spit of soil, it will be of great 
advantage to the plants. About ^ lb. to the 
square yard would be a liberal dressing. 
Then, if some bone-meal be applied to the 
upper spit of soil, the plants are much helped 
thereby. If the plants removed are worn out, 
much better replace them with young plants. 

When replanting, cut the plants back 
even to within a foot or so of the ground. 
They will break up all the stronger for it. 
Should any kind grow extra strongly, and not 
blossom next season, such growths, instead of 
being pruned, should be bent over in a hoop¬ 
like fashion, or tied over to pegs. Failing 
convenience for doing this, train them as 

S illar Roses. This applies to such Roses as 
. B. Clark, Ulrich Brunner, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Mme. Isaac Periere, etc. Standard 
Briers budded last summer should now be cut 
back. All growths not budded should be cut 
clean away to the stem, but the two or three 
rowths that contain-the buds should be cut 
ack to within 4 inches or 5 inches of the bud. 
This portion is left on to assist the sap to 
rise to the inserted buds. As soon as the 
buds are well on the way,’ this “ snag,” as it is 
called, is removed. Dwarf stocks budded last 
summer are also cut back now. The seedling 
Brier has all its top removed right down to 
the inserted bud. If any buds on Briers have 
failed, do not cut back the stock, but leave 
3 inches or 4 inches of growth upon them. 
Such stocks are very useful to insert early 
budB of new Roses on. If inserted in May, 
and the stock cut back after they have been 
budded a month, nice little plants can be had 
by October, and, if needed, such plants give 
some fine buds of the new Roses for use in 
August. Immediately the soil will “work” 
well, the opportunity should be seized to plant 
dwarf stocks for budding this summer, and 
even standard stocks may yet be planted. 
Before planting the stocks, the roots should 
be cut back a little, and the tops also. The 
tops of seedling Briers are merely tipped, 
but those of Manetti or Brier cutting should 
be cut back to within 2 inches or 3 inches of 
base. Manetti and Brier cutting stocks are 
planted upon land that is dug as required, so 
that one may take up this work when he 
cannot plant seedling Briers, for in their ease 
a dibber is used, and this is only possible 
when land works well. Renew stakes to 
pillar Roses, also to weepers. This is very im¬ 
portant, for, being so top-heavy, they will 
often snap off half-way down the stem. A 
framework of wood or wire is sometimes 
necessary to place beneath the heads of 
weeping Roses, in order to induce them to 
spread ou£ better, - and during tlje dull days 
such work could well be carried but. Imme- 
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diately the standard and dwarf buds are cut 
back, the land should be turned over, which 
is best done with a half-worn-out spade. Just 
push the spade an inch or two beneath the 
surface, and turn over the soil, burying at 
same time any weeds there may be, also any 
manure. Sticks and staves for the support 
of the budded stocks, and for tying on the 
standard stocks should be got ready. The ex¬ 
hibition boxes should also be overhauled, and 
repainted if necessary. An extra box or two, 
with deep lids and larger tubes fastened into 
the bottom box, are a great boon when one is 
going a long journey, as it is always advisable 
to have plenty of spare blooms to resort to 
when exhibiting. Shades—also indispensable 
at the present day—should also be prepared. 

Green-fly must be checked immediately a 
few are seen. If the hot-water pipes are 
painted with sulphur in some parts, this will 
tend to keep mildew in abeyance. If any 
reader utilised the hints often given in these 


Rivoire to some extent, but in form and 
colour the bloom is quite distinct. The i 
flowers are very solid—just the blooms for a 
hot day—and I should 6ay one could take a 
specimen of this variety to two or three 
shows, as some exhibilors do now with Roees 
such as Medea. The buds are long and 
pointed, each bloom possessing a lovely clear 
outline. The colour is porcelain-white, 
strongly tinted with pure pink. The growth 
is erect, fairly vigorous, and for the ex¬ 
hibitor quite strong enough. This variety 
received the gold medal at the Liege Exhibi¬ 
tion.— Rosa. 

ROSE PRINCESSE CHARLES DE LIGNE. 
This Rose, with its splendid petals and stiff 
blossoms, is the result of a cross between Mar¬ 
quise Litta and Mme. Abel Chatenay. We 
have, therefore, a blending of two fine Roses. 
I have been surprised that Princesse Chas. de 
Ligne has not become popular. It appeared 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Rosea Oruss an Teplitz and Mme. A. Car¬ 
rier© as standards.— As a constant subscriber to 
your valuable paper, I shall be grateful for advice. 
I planted two standard Rooe-trecs last December 
twelvemonth. I wish them to have large drooping 
heads, being planted in a cemetery. When planted 
I cut them back to two eyes, and they have done 
well. The varieties are Gruse an Teplitz and Mme. 
Alfred Carrifcre. Shall I cut the strong main 
branches back to two eyes of the new growth or thin 
out weak branches, leaving the etrong ones nearly 
full length and cutting back laterals? Another 
standard of Gruss an Teplitz I have has made 
enormous growth, but usual pruning hardly seems 
to apply to this Rose. Some I had on a low trellis, 
and the long branches, bent over, gave most splendid 
bunches of bloom in November—veritable bouquets 
of Roses—but others, grown as pillars, have hardly 
bloomed at all. The Brier standard seems to pro¬ 
duce more blossoms. Would hard pruning of laterals 
induce freer blooming on these bushee?—E. H. 
Williams. 

[Such strong-growing Roses as the above 
must not have the young growths cut back 
much, or you cut away the beet blossom. It 



Rose Princesse Charles de Ligne. 


pages, and budded some potted Briers last 
summer, theee should now be brought into J 
the greenhouse, and their tops cut off close to 
the bud. The buds will soon start out, and 
when new roots are seen from the bottom of 
pot, they should be potted on into 5-inch pots. 
Splendid plants are thus obtained for future 
pot-work, and at far less trouble and expense 
than grafting. Rosa. 


Ro8Q Yvonne Vaoherot (H.T.).-To ex 

hibitors this splendid Rose, of recent intro¬ 
duction, is welcome. When first introduced 
by Messrs. Soupert et Notting, in 1906, few 
were attracted by it, owing, doubtless, to the 
small plants then available. Now that it has 
been more freely propagated, and outdoor 
plants procurable, it has proved itself to be 
a sterling variety. Some fine specimens were 
seen at the summer show of the National Rose | 
Society, especially in the stand of Mr. G. 
Prince. It is said to be a cross between 1 
Antoine Rivoire and Souvenir d’un Ami. It f 
certainly possesses the habit of Antoine 1 


in 1903, having been raised by Messrs. 
Soupert et Notting. This was a very prolific i 
year, and perhaps it got crowded out. We 
had in that year such popular favourites as 
Comtesse de Cayla, Lady Roberts, Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting, Alice Lindsell, Lady 
Waterlow, Paul Led£, Mrs. Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, Princesse Marie Mertchersky, Ben Cant, 
etc., and it is just possible its merits were 
not sufficiently recognised. I have found 
that if a novelty does not “take on” when , 
first sent out it often suffers by the introduc¬ 
tions of the next year, and thus becomes, as 
it were, crowded out. 

I cannot claim for Princesse Charles de 
Ligne, a bloom of which is here figured, a 
very vigorous growth, but it is very fair. The 
colour is a beautiful rose shade, the centre 1 
of the flower being a brilliant carmine. It 
is sweet-scented and very free-flowering, and . 
would be a grand Rose for pots. I am con- 1 
vinced that if exhibitors took up this Rose 
they would find its fine-petalled blossoms very 
helpful, especially in a class for seventy-two. 

Rosa. 


is a good plan to thin out some of the grow ths 
if too crowded, and shorten the laterals to 
one or two eyes, then bend over in an um¬ 
brella-fashion the long growths remaining. 
If necessary to balance the head of growth, 
a foot or two may be removed from some of 
the shoots. If you attach a piece of tarred 
twine to the shoot about 6 inches from the 
end, and gently draw the string towards the 
stem, you can keep it in this drooping posi¬ 
tion by attaching Btring to the stem of the 
tree. Such growths will blossom freely, both 
early and late. If you wish to encourage 
some new long growths, you should cut clean 
out two or three of these tied-over shoots 60 on 
after first blooming. Many of the grand 
climbing Teas and Noisettes, such as Francois 
Crousse, Lady Waterlow’, Ards Rover, Climb¬ 
ing Mrs. Grant, Mme. Berard, Bouquet d’Or, 
etc., make similar fine large heads, and the 
Multiflora race, such as Blush Rambler, 
Crimson Rambler, etc., are also very effec¬ 
tive grown thus, and tied over as described. 
As the perpetual-flowering Rambleis increase 
in numbers, these, too, will be in much de- 
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mand grown as standards. Already we have 
Trier and Fairy; then there are Longworth 
Rambler, Alister Stella Gray, Aim6e Vibert, 
and several others, all of which make very 
effective objects in this form for planting in 
conspicuous places on the lawn. If you can 
carry out the same system of bending over 
the long branches when using these Roses as 
free bushes, as you did in the case of those 
on the low trellis, you will obtain plenty of 
blossom, especially from Gruss an Teplitz. 
The hard pruning of lateral growths would 
certainly be a means of inducing the pillar 
plants to flower. I have also found it a good 
plan to lift the plants and drop them back in 
the same position. This acts well as regards 
beds of Gruss an Teplitz.] 

Rose Margaret Dickson not blooming.— 
What treatment will cause Rose Margaret Dick^jn, 
struck from cuttings, to bloom? The plantamake 
very free growth, but there is no sign of blMsonw. 
They have been struck two years.—E. H. Williams. 

[This Rose should be treated as a pillar 
Rose, and you will then soon induce it to 
blossom. When pruning, leave growths from 
2 feet to 3 feet long, and some even 4 feet, 
but cut back side or lateral shoots to one or 
two eyes. If you have any old trees nearly 
dead, plant one of this Rose against such a 
tree, and allow it to ramble over it.] 
Pruning Roses potted In December. -Kindly 
let me know whether I should prune Roses in P°^? 
now, to flower next Christmas? They we . rft 
up towards the end of December from out-of-doors, 
and have stood outside, protected from frosts and 
heavy rains by mats. Of course, I should keep all 
blooms picked off during the summer. Would you 
advise topdreasing at the end of September, and 
pruning again on moving them into a glasshouse for 


forcing?—0. D. L. ... 

[The plants should not be pruned until the 
middle or end of March. You do not say 
what kinds they arc, but we assume they are 
Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals. There 
is no need to cover them up with mats unless 
the weather is very severe. The rains will 
do them good. Doubtless you have plunged 
the pots in aehes or soil over the rim of pot. 

If not so, this should be done at once. Allow 
them to remain thus until end of May or early 
in June, then remove them to a sunny spot 
sheltered from north and east. Plunge them 
again, but this time leave the top of the pots 
clear, so that the plants may be watered 
when required. Give plenty of space be¬ 
tween each plant, and, as growth develops, 
tie them out to sticks, to make shapely 
bushes. You need not remove the first crop 
of blossom, but those buds produced during 
August should be cut off. You were very 
late in potting up the plants, as the beet time 
for this is early in October. By the end qf 5 
August you should dry off the plants, as you 
desire them to blossom by Christmas. Lay 
the pots on their sidee outdoors for two or 
three weeks. At the end of this time stand 
them up again, and remove about an inch of 
the surface soil. Give a good sprinkling of 
bone-meal or some good fertiliser, then re¬ 
place soil removed with some good loam and 
well rotted manure in equal parts. Ram this 
down firmly. By the end of September bring 
the plants under glaes, and prune the growths 
back fairly hard, leaving about four or five 
eyes on the best shoots, and two or three on 
the weaker shoots. When new shoots begin 
to start, give the plants a good Boaking of 
water. A bed of fresh stable manure and 
leaves would be of much advantage to the 
plants if they were placed thereon, as this 
provides a gentle bottom-heat, which accele¬ 
rates root-formation.] 

Deep-yellow Roses for button-holes.—I want 
three or four varieties of deep-yellow Roses, with re¬ 
flexed petals, and which open well In wet weather. 
Medea was a failure here in the humid climate of 
West Wales last season in this respect. I want them 
for button-holes and to grow as large bushes against 
a low wall. All the pruning I generally do is to cut 
out oil weak growth, and in early April cut the re¬ 
tained shoots down to dormant buds Would 
“ Rosa ” please tell me if Billiard et Barr6 and 
Harry Kirk meet the above requirements, as they 
would be about the colour for my taste? Is there 
any dressing or artificial means by which the refin¬ 
ing of petals can be assisted after cutting the 
blooms?— T. 0. Hughes. Aberystwyth. 

[Medea is a splendid Rose in some seasons, 
but last’ year did not suit it at all. Billiard 
et Barre would provide you with a splendid 
colour, but the form is more globular than 
reflexed. Harry Kirk should most certainly 
be one of your four varieties. It has an 
ideal buttonhole bud, and its growth is splen¬ 


did. Mme. Pol. Varin Bernier would be a 
grand sort also, and I can also recommend 
Lady Roberts, Le Progres, and Perle des 
Jaunes. If Sunset would do well in your 
neighbourhood, it is nearer the form you 
desire than any of the others. Duchess of 
Wellington, of a lovely intense golden-apri¬ 
cot colour, is a novelty of last season. Mme. 
Pierre Cochet, grown as a large bush, yields 
beautiful, shapely buttonhole blossoms, of 
an intense golden colour. You could, doubt¬ 
less. make the petals reflex by means of 
tweezers, but we do not advise it being done, 
as we never advocate dressing blooms.] 
Bourbon Roses.— Before the introduction 
of so many beautiful and late-flowering Teas 
and their hybrids, the Bourbon section was 
grown chiefly for their autumnal display. 
Even now, although many old favourites are 
seldom seen, there are a few that can scarcely 
be spared from our gardens. Foremost among 
these is Souvenir de la Malmaison, a Rose 
that has been popular for nearly seventy 
years. During most seasons this is very 
beautiful in the autumn, and has the merit 
of being among the hardiest of all. When 
not pruned too hard, a few plants of this 
variety make a fine group. It is blush-white, 
with salmon shadings when young, and very 
sweet-scented. There is a sport of this Rose 
named Kronprinzessin Victoria, that often 
comes very good. This is a pale lemon- 
white, and quite distinct from any other Rose. 
In all other respects it resembles the type, 
but I think it produces better-shaped buds. 
Comtesse Barbantanne is very free—almost 
as much so as a China—and its clear flesh 
shades are pleasing. Whether Mrs. Bosan- 
quet is a Hybrid Bourbon or H. China, it 
would be difficult to decide, but it is a very 
useful garden Rose. Among the largest in 
this class we must include Mrs. Paul, a Rose 
that needs little pruning, and is then good 
upon pillars. Purity and the variety last 
mentioned gained gold medals from the 
National Rose Society. Purity is only good 
early in the season, when it is one of our best 
whites for pillars and to cut from when Roses 
first come in from the open. There is a 
climbing form of Souvenir de la Malmaison 
that is very useful, and, if not synonymous, 
favours Pink Rover very much.—U. S. 

The ill-effect of Roee ehowe.— Mr. Kaiser’s 
letter in the issue of January 29th I read 
with interest; but he writes as if it were a 
world of Rose exhibitors, whereas for one who 
shows Roses there are a thousand who grow 
them. The Roses he names, excepting two of 
them, I would not grow at all if all the Rose 
societies in Europe were to back them u]3. 
To look at the matter from the exhibitor s 
point of view is to berg'the* whole question. 
You cannot expect nurserymen to help us 
much, because their stock is only grown for 
one year, and they can cut any number of 
flowers for show from their plots, and 
we have to find the merit of the things 
afterwards. The only place to fairly 
judge of the value of a Rose is the garden. 
Habit, colour of foliage—a charm in the Tea 
Roses—regularity of bloom, grace of bud—all 
these, that are not shown at the Rose exhibi¬ 
tions, are most important for Rose-lovers.— 
W. 


in full beauty, there is invariably a hurrying 
forward to ascertain what this extraordinary 
rich mixture of colours can possibly be. 
Readers who have not as yet grown this Rose 
should certainly acquire it as soon as pos¬ 
sible. The rose and pink shades in Buch as 
Gloire des Polyantha and Mrs. W. H. Cut- 
bush are also best in separate beds. All the 
family makes lovely small nosegays, lightly 
made up, with a fair amount of foliage. Once 
planted, they will go on satisfactorily for 
years (if the planting is well done at first) 
with an annual surface mulching of good 
farmyard manure or a good dusting of some 
artificial manure.—E. Burrell. 

Roeee Entente 45ordlale.— Two Roses were 
sent out under this name last year, and 
already there is confusion through this dupli¬ 
cation. The one sent out by Guillot is un¬ 
doubtedly a Hybrid Brier, if one is to go by 
growth, while that introduced by Pernet is a 
Hybrid Tea, and yet I note one grower placed 
them both under the Hybrid Tea class. M. 
Pernet’s variety is a creamy-white, with a 
touch of carmine and sulphur at the edges. 
It is globular, full, and promises well. In 

g rowth it resembles the average Hybrid Tea, 
ut the Hybrid Brier, from M. Guillot, is 
quite distinct, being much more vigorous, 
and still very bushy. It is of a nasturtium 
or capucine-red colour on a yellow ground, 
with a distinct salmon shading at the back 
of the petals. The buds are very long, and 
it has the characteristic green and glossy 
foliage of the Hybrid Brier. As it opens, the 
golden stamens are very prominent, and it is 
likely to prove one of our best decorative 
Roses.—P. U. 
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More large - flowered climbers. — At 

page 82, “ Rosa ” omits three of the best of 
our large-flowered climbers. Ards Rover is 
the best deep crimson shaded with maroon 
we have. It is good throughout the season, 
and every bloom is of good form and opens 
well. No Rose has handsomer foliage, and 
very few are more sweetly scented. Mme. 
Alfred Carriere is another it would be diffi¬ 
cult to beat, and it is also a continuous 
bloomer. Few Roses will stand on a windy 
corner of the house better than this. The 
colour is creamy-white with a slight tinge of 
blush, and it is also sweet-scented. I have 
it 20 feet high upon an east wall. Lady 
Waterlow is one of the most distinct Roses 
wc have. The colour is salmon-pink, with 
deep shadings on the edge, and a slight 
tinge of yellow at the base of its petals. 
Like the other two it is very sweet-scented. 
—A. P. 

Two stood red Rose*. -By far the best red 
climbing Rose for the greenhouse that I have tried is 
Reine Marie Henriette. Although the colour of the 
flowers is not very bright when the plants are grow¬ 
ing in the open, it is very clear and good under glaes. 
It has strong, well-formed buds, and flowers ae 
freely as Gloire de Dijon or Marshal Kiel. Grown on 
the same lines as the latter, but not pruned back 
quite so hard after flowering, it is one of the most 
satisfactory of all. If one wants quite a dwarf red, 

I would choose Acnnchen Muller, which cornea 
much brighter under glass This is a Pobantha that 
is invariably compact and neat in growth, and pro¬ 
duces immense trusses of brilliant Rose-coloured 
flowers all through the season.-P. U. 

Roses in pots that are now making their 
growth must be carefully watched, and not allowed 
5 ) suffer from want of water, while at the same 
time great care is needed not to overwater. Tn© 
syringe used about 10 p.m. on 

keen the atmosphere nicely charged with moisture, 
and will supply the needs of the plants for some 
time, provided they are watered at the root occa¬ 
sional!^ I like to syringe the hotwater-pipes on 
these bright mornings rather than wet * h ®J 
too much, as it is very detrimental to the plants to 
have the atmosphere overcharged with moisture 
towards evening. 

Rose Zephirin Drouhin.-This is often spoken 
of as the Bose without thorns. It is not quite free 
of these, however, hut more so than any other. It is 
of a clear, bright, slivery-pink. with no shadings, and 
vei v free and showy late In the season, with a deli¬ 
cate perfume. Like Ulrich Brunner, this Rose seems 
free from mildew. I can find no difference between 
this variety and Charles Bonnet, sent put several 
years later. It belongs to the Bourbon family, and 
needs very little pruning.—P. 

Hedges of Roses and Bweet Briers are now 
very plentiful. They may be pruned now in order 
to lighten the work next month (March). Where 
hedges are bare at the base, cut down to the ground- 
line one or two of the oldest shoots. Other growths 
mav he bent horizontally, if necessary, in order to 
thicken the base. Scotch Roses and Austrian Briers 

require merely tipping—In fact, the? 


Dwarf Polyantha Roses.— In fresh plant 
ing, either in the Rose garden or ordinary 
flower-garden, space should be reserved for the 
above. They are a very pleasing feature, and 
flower more or less the greater part of the 
season, from June onwards. I have planted 
or sown, as a carpet to the Roses, compara¬ 
tively dwarf things, as Violas, Mignonette, 
or a very dwarf annual; hut latterly aban¬ 
doned the practice, and think, if the Roses 
are planted close enough, so that they just 
clear each other, they are almost best alone. 

Anything else is bound to rob the soil to a 
certain extent, and in cutting or removing 
dead flowers the undergrowth is apt to come 
to grief. They may he mixed, Anne Marie 
de Montravel and Perle des Rouges making a 
striking, and yet pleasing, contrast, or sepa¬ 
rate beds may be devoted to each variety. I 
always think that Leonie Lamesch is best 
alone. Is there anything quite like this in 

all garden colour? ^ On leeing for the first I tS^^imprSned' p £i^ — TOTOT&z'' , olS.“worn-out‘ 
time, at a distance, a fairly large bed of it | wood. 
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BOOK8. 

“CLEANLINESS VERSUS 
CORRUPTION.”* 

The author has pieced together from various 
sources a formidable indictment of so-called 
“earth to earth” burial as commonly prac¬ 
tised, and, incidentally, has supplied the ad¬ 
vocates of cremation with a strong case. We 
are a long way in advance of our forefathers, 
who were content to worship in churches and 
chapels over vaults which simply reeked with 
the emanations of festering human bodies; 
but, in view of the growth of our large, 
populous cities and towns, there still remains 
much to be done in educating the public 
mind on a matter of such importance, both 
from a sanitary and reverential point of 
view. It cannot reasonably be doubted, in 
weighing the respective advantages of “ earth 
to earth” burial and cremation, which sys¬ 
tem will ultimately prevail. That cremation 
can be reverently carried out may be seen at 
the crematorium at Golder's Green, which 
can be reached from London in a few 
minutes. In any case, cremation, properly 
safeguarded, is gaining in frequency, and 
that there is ample justification for tne fact 
will, we think, be apparent to all who read 
this book. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freemau, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Garden iso Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to tne symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other Information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Buff Orpington {Mrs. AUisou).— The cause 
of death was hypertrophy of the liver, caused 
by overfeeding on Indian corn and other un¬ 
suitable foods. I should advise you to get a 
good book and read up the subject of feeding 
poultry. As regards medicinal treatment, 
Niver remedies are needed. —J. F. 

Buff Orpington hen {J. A. Keymer).— This 
bird had a rotten liver, due to wrong feeding, 
it being inordinately fat. It was quite right 
to give Epsom salts, and the only advice I can 
offer is that you reduce the food supply and 
continue to give liver medicine.—J. F. 

Hon {Mrs. Docker ).—This bird had a greatly 
enlarged liver, and there is no doubt that 
your poultry are altogether overfed. Stjp 
the mixed com—or, at least, the Maize part 
of it—and give Oats instead. They also ought 
to have some liver powdei in their morning 
feed every other day, and occasionally an iron 
tonic in their drinking water—say, twice a 
week.— John Freeman. 

Pullet {Mrs. Williams). —This bird’s organs 
were quite healthy, but there was a stoppage 
in the proventricle (the passage beyond the 
crop), caused by a string of Grass. There is 
no reason to anticipate trouble with the 
others, but if you should have any similar 
cases, the best plan would b3 to give castor-oil 
and keep without food for twenty-four hours. 
—John Freeman. 


Buff cockerel {K. T.).— It was a buff Ply¬ 
mouth Rock, but I cannot say anything as to 
value. The cause of death was hypertrophy 
of the liver, due to excess of starchy food. 
Once again, may I say that Potatoes and 
Maize are not a suitable food for poultry?— 
John Freeman. 

Diarrhoea in ohlokens {E. C. F.).—Your 
system of feeding seems excellent, and the 
sample of dry chick food that you enclosed 
is very good indeed. Perhaps the diarrhoea 
that you complain of ia caused by rather too 
low a temperature in the brooder. You say 
you maintain a temperature of from 80 decs, 
to 90 degs. Is this during the first week? 
If so, it is not quite high enough, as the heat 

* "CletnllneM venua Corruption." By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland-Gower. London: Longman*, Green and Co. 
Price Cd. 
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within the inner compartment should not fall 
below 90 degs. The probable explanation of 
the prevalence of diarrhoea is that the 
chickens have been exposed to wet Grass or 
damp earth, a difficult matter to prevent 
since we have had so much rain during the 
past few weeks. Nothing induces this disease 
so much as exposure to dampness, and the 
greatest care should he exercised in keeping 
the chickens warm and dry. As a cure a 
little powdered chalk mixed in the soft food 
—about a dessert spoonful for every two dozen 
chickens once a day—is very efficacious.— 
E. T. B. 

Ducks.— (1) Can you recommend a handbook on 
the management of ducks and construction of a duck- 
house and fattening-pen? (2) Aspect? (8) la shade 
desirable? (4) I presume it ahould have a brick 
floor? I have a good deal of iron framework avail¬ 
able. 1 want it to hold about three dozen and fat 
half-a-dozen at a time.- K. J. 

[(1) “ Ducks and Geese,” by A. T. Johnson, 
price Is., published by W. H. and L. Colling- 
ridge, 148, Aldersgate-street, E.C. (2) South 
or south-east. (3) Yes; very desirable in¬ 
deed. (4) The earth itself is the best floor, 
since bricks are absorbent, and will hold 
some of the liquid part of the manure.] 

8oaly-leg In poultry.— There are three 
causes of scaly-leg—namely, a lack of oily 
secretion, the presence of an insect, and con¬ 
stant running on a limey soil. When the last- 
mentioned is the cause, scaly-leg is always 
liable to recur, though there are means of 
counteracting it. The only satisfactory cure 
for this complaint—and I have cured a great 
many birds of scaly-leg from time to time— 
is the one you suggest. Wash the legs in 
warm water, and scrub with a nail-brush; 
dry with a soft rag, then apply some vaseline. 
This treatment should be repeated every 
alternate day until the hard scales drop off. 
So far as I am aware, the feeding has nothing 
whatever to do with the trouble.—E. T. B. 


BIRD8# 

Canary {Sarah Hogg). —Many thanks for 
your kind and appreciative letter, and to 
learn that our publication has given so much 
satisfaction. I hope the bird will soon be all 
right again, and snail be very glad indeed to 
bear how she prospers under the advised 
treatment. As before etated, complete cure 
will take some time, hut some improvement 
should be seen in the course of a month.— 
J. T. Bird. 

Canaries dying {Gilbert A. Smith).— Your 
birds would, we think, thrive better upon a 
less elaborate bill of fare, the bowels of the 
nestling examined being very much out of 
order, and responsible for its dying, and 
probably your other losses may be due to the 
same cause. Give the canary seed as at 
present, a moderate allowance of Hemp, 
soaked for a couple of hours and wiped after¬ 
wards, and Spratt’s canary and cage-bird 
Food, as much as the birds will eat. You 
may use ood-liver-oil and the cage-bird 
food alternately with the above food, if 
you like. Substitute a little sound, ripe fruit 
for the greenstuff, which latter docs not 
always answer during the breeding season in 
inexperienced hands. Give all food dn hop¬ 
pers, for it cannot be kept clean if placed 
upon the floor in trays. Feed solely as above 
advised, and you will have better results 
than in the past. Perhaps you will let us 
know how you get on. Kindly write upon one 
side of the paper only in the future.—J. T. 
Bird. 

Canary not singing {M. N.).— Your bird is 
evidently out of condition, though the details 
given are insufficient to enable the exact 
cause to be named. House the bird in a 
roomy box-type of cage, and examine the 
feet to see if tnere is any direct cause for the 
disinclination to perch. If wounds or sore¬ 
ness are discovered, dust, immediately after 
washing, with powdered boracic acid, repeat¬ 
ing the washing, and dusting until the trouble 
disappears. Partial loss of control of the 
leg muscles is sometimes caused by the 
perches provided being all of one thickness, 
so see that some of the perches are thicker 
than others. Canaries usually moult in the 
autumn, after the breeding season is over, so 
that the feathers now about the cage may be 
caused by your bird coming early into moult. | 


Again, red-mite may have something to do 
with the matter, in which case the mites 
would be found upon the bird if examined 
after being in the dark for an hour or so. 
The transferring to a new cage at mid-day 
would rid the bird of these mites, or the pre¬ 
sent cage could be cleared of them by being 
dipped overhead in boiling water for a couple 
of minutes. Feeding has a lot to do with 
condition, and upon this point you say but 
very little. The food for a healthy canary 
kept for singing should consist mainly of 
Canary-seed, with a little spray Millet, sum¬ 
mer Rape^seed, Maw, Linseed, and Hemp 
added for the sake of variety. When a bird 
is low in condition a regular supply of Hemp 
should be given until it works the desired 
change. In the case of your bird, give as 
much variety as possible, eo add to the above 
bill of fare Spratt’s egg, fruit, and seed mix¬ 
ture, and canary and cage-bird food, adding 
to the latter five drops per day of chemical 
food. As a substitute for green food, give a 
little sound, ripe fruit—say, every other day. 
Hang the bird where it can be seen and 
spoken to frequently, and another canary 
hung near and in full sight would be bene¬ 
ficial. Once a day, at a regular hour, give 
your bird the liberty of the room for a few 
minutes.—J. T. Bird. 

Canary moulting {A. M. IF.).— Canaries— 
and, indeed, all cage-birds—require a little 
extra attention and abundance of food, and 
that of a more generous quality than usual, 
during the moulting season. As a proof of 
this, it is found that birds in a state of free¬ 
dom moult when their natural food is most 
plentiful. You may give your canary some 
Maw-seed, Flax, and a little Hemp, in addi¬ 
tion to its ordinary diet, while a good supply 
of green food may be allowed, such as the 
flowering tops of Groundsel, Chickweed, or 
Watercress. It is well, however, to remove 
from the cage any green food that may re¬ 
main unconsumed after a couple of hours or 
so, as stale green food is likely to prove in¬ 
jurious. It is not well to let cage-birds bathe 
eo frequently during the moulting season as 
at other times, but when your canary does 
take a bath, see that it is quickly dried again 
by placing it in the sun, or by letting it. 
remain in a warm room. At all times guard 
against draughts or exposure to a low tem¬ 
perature—a difficult matter often in our 
changeable climate. Take care to provide 
grit-sand, from which the bird can pick small 
stones to assist in the digestion of its food, 
and put a small rusty nail in the drinking- 
water. This will furnish a mild tonic, and 
assist in the elaboration of new plumage. A 
piece of cuttlefish-bone between the wires of 
the cage for the bird to peck at is beneficial 
at all times. 

Food for parakeet ( Gardening Reader).— 
Feed mainly upon boiled rice and milk, and 
bread and milk, taking care that all such 
food given is in a perfectly fresh condition, 
or the bird will go wrong. You may give a 
little boiled Potato by way of change, also a 
little boiled Maize. Try the bird frequently 
with Lettuce or other suitable greenstuff, 
also with ripe fruit, sweet biscuit, and Nuts 
of any kind. If you can winter the bird you 
will have no further trouble with it, and an 
aid towards the doing of this is to give boiled 
milk to drink instead of water until spring 
comes round, a plan frequently adopted with 
newly-imported parrots. Give a drink twice 
a day. Keep in a box type of cage during the 
winter, and cover np tne front with baize at 
night. Hang the cage in a cosy corner near 
to the light, and in a room wnere a fire is 
daily. Give a roojny cage, plenty to eat, and 
keep perfectly clean. 

Parrot pulling out its feathers {Grey 

Parrot). —Your bird seems to be suffering 
from an irritable condition of the skin, which 
would cause it to peck itself and draw out its 
feathers. This irritability is sometimes asso¬ 
ciated with indigestion, through improper 
feeding, the presence of insects in the cage, 
or through the bird having been kept in a 
dry, over-heated atmosphere. Parrots should 
not have animal food in any form. They may 
have Canary-seed, Homp, and a few Oats, 
with some ripe fruit, as Grapes, Bananas, 
and Pears. For medicine, give a little car¬ 
bonate of soda, putting 5 grains into 2 table- 
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spoonfuls of drinking-water, and see to it 
that the bird has an ample supply of coarse 
grit sand, to aid the digestion of the food. 
A piece of soft-non-splintering wood should 
be given, on which the parrot could exercise 
its powerful beak, such occupation tending 
to divert its attention from the feather-pluck¬ 
ing habit. If there arj any signs of parasites 
in the cage, paint it freely with paraffin, after 
having well scalded it. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Allotment tenant and rates [T. Walker). 
—It depends upon the agreement of tenancy. 
If that agreement makes no provision for the 
rent to be “inclusive,” then clearly you, as 
tenant, are liable for the rates. You had 
better see the official of the Council who looks 
after the allotment tenants, and talk the 
matter over with him.— Barrister. 

Yearly tenancy—how terminated ( Con¬ 
stant Header).— The landlord is in the right. 
If it is a yearly tenancy, you can only ter¬ 
minate it at the end of a complete year, so 
you ought to have given notice at mid-summer 
to end at Christmas, that being the time of 
completion of a full year.— Barrister. 

Overhanging tree (/us).—The position 
legally is quite simple. If A’s tree overhangs 
B’s ground, B may lop off the overhanging 
portion up to the exact boundary; but B can¬ 
not compel A to do the cutting himself. He 
might, however, start an action in trespass 
against A for damages, and an injunction, but 
if he did so it would probably (and rightly) 
be dismissed as frivolous and vexatious.— 
Barrister. 

Notioe to quit {Doncaster).— If no special 
agreement was made to the contrary, and as¬ 
suming that you pay at the rate of so much a 
year, six months notice will be required on 
either side. The notice need not be in 
writing, though, of course, it is much better 
that it should be so.—B arrister. 

Licence to sell cider (C#der).-The proper and 
only safe thing to do in a matter of this kind is to 
see the local inland revenue authorities and nut the 
facts clearly before them. This will absolve you 
from all trouble and difficulty, both as to the present 
case and as to anything you may happen to do in the 
future.—B arrister. 

Cottage-building (Decon).—There la no neces¬ 
sity for any special deed of title to be drawn now, 
but you had better arrange to have the cottage fully 
described in your will. That will form what lawyers 
term a good “ root of title,” so that when in course 
of time the ownership of the cottage may possibly 
become separated from that of the land, there will 
be no difficulty In the owner being able to establish 
his title to it.-B arrister. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

February 8th, 1910. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was of great interest in every department, the 
choicest of Orchids, forced shrubs, Carnations, 
winter-flowering shrubs, and early hardy 
flowers of the garden being largely shown. 
Camellias were well represented, while the 
well-kept fruits of Apples and Pears created 
not a little interest. Vegetables, too, were 
abundant and good, the superb collections of 
Potatoes constituting quite a feature. 

Ferns.— Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, were the only exhibitors in this de¬ 
partment, the firm filling a full table-length 
with rare and choice species of an epiphytal 
character. The plants were splendidly 
grown, and staged with excellent taste. Of 
the very large number exhibited, we noted 
Polypodium squomulosum, P. vaccinifolium, 
P. v. album, P. repens, P. pilloselloides, 
Drymoglo8sum spathulatum, D. carnosum 
D. pilloselloides, Niphobolus Lingua, N. 
heterachtie, Davallia heterophylla, and Dry- 
naria quercifolia, as among the more con¬ 
spicuous, while of Ferns other than those of 
an epiphytal character, the newest of the 
plumose section of Nephrolepis, N. Marshalli, 
must appeal to ail by reason of its neatness 
and grace. The group, indeed, was full of 
interest throughout. 

Greenhouse plants.— These, of a miscel¬ 
laneous character, were well shown by 
the Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, who staged quantities of bash, pyra¬ 
midal, and standard plants of the Indian 
Azaleas in great variety, and superbly 
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flowered. Of the Lily of the Valley, two ex¬ 
tensive groups were shown, to demonstrate 
the value of the retarded crowns over those 
imported last autumn, both jn their leaf- 
beauty and profusion of flowering. In this 
direction alone thie portion of the exhibit was 
of much interest. The fragrance, too, of 
these flowers, in conjunction with that of 
Daphne indica and Boronia megastigma, was 
delightful. A small set of the hybrid Rhodo¬ 
dendrons (Javanico-jasminiflorum) included 
tlie ruby-red coloured triumphans and the i 
chrome-yellow, rose-tinted King Edward 
VII., both of which have handsome trusses of 
flowers. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
exhibited an effective group of their fringed 
and double-flowered Cyclamens, the former in 
several shades of colour, the latter being most 
pronounced at the base and tips. Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley, had a small 
group of Primula etellata in several shades, 
Scarlet Gem constituting a remarkable bit 
of colour. Some excellent white-flowered 
varieties were also staged. Mr. Palmer, An¬ 
dover, brought small plants of Primula sinen¬ 
sis of a semi-double-flowered strain. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Limited, brought Cycla¬ 
mens, Daphnes, Carnations, Chorozemas, and 
other greenhouse plants in variety. Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, also contributed a 
group of miscellaneous plants. The group of 
Camellias from Messrs, Wm. Paul and Son, 
Waltham Cross, attracted a good deal of at¬ 
tention, as much, perhaps, by the beauty of 
their leafage as the richly-coloured or very 
large flowers of some of the varieties shown. 
Waltham Glory, rich crimson-scarlet, with a 
central tuft of golden anthers, is a very strik¬ 
ing single-flowered variety, while Mathotiana 
is one of the largest of the double reds, and 
tricolor, a fantastically-marked single. Some 
very good double white-flowered varieties 
were also shown. 

Carnations. —These popular flowers were 
admirably shown by several leading firms, 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., bringing a very large and representative 
gathering, and staging them with excellent 
taste and judgment. Of the more con¬ 
spicuous in the group, we noticed Carols, 
crimson; Countess of Onslow, rich helio¬ 
trope ; Grace Gilbert, Lady Norah Brassey, 
dark purple; Mr. W. T. Omwake, a deep 
pink sport from Enchantress, together with 
other leading sorts. Mr. H. Burnett, Guern¬ 
sey, brought an admirable lot, the flowers of 
Marmion being remarkable. Mikado, Feltoii 
(a new pink-flowered variety, of great 
beauty), Ajax (crimson), and Britannia were 
excellent, such yellow fancies as Aurora and 
Fortuna also finding admirers. Mr* C. 
Engleman, Saffron Walden, also staged a 
capital lot of flowers in variety, as did the 
Messrs. Low and Co., Enfield. 

Hardy flower#.— These were shown in con 
siderable numbers, and of excellent quality 
generally, Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden,* W.C., bringing a miscellaneous 
group, that created much interest. The 
Christmas Roses, in some half-dozen varie¬ 
ties, were particularly fine, the November- 
flowering H. niger altifolius being at its best. 
Iris reticulata, Crocus species m charming 
variety, hardy Heaths, Snowdrops, Lenten 
Roses, the trailing Rosemary, Chionodoxas, 
and many Saxifrages were all good, while 
Freesias and Lachenalias—albeit not hardy 
—were shown in much variety. The Misses 
Hopkins, Mere Gardens, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, brought a highly interesting exhibit, 
which included blue and other Brim- 
roses, Saxifrages in variety, with hardy 
Heaths, Daphne Cneorum, and the like. 
Messrs. J. Peed and Son, West Norwood, 
again brought a rather extensive lot of 
alpines in pots, also succulents and Cacti. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., had a very fine display, in which such 
Irises as I. reticulata, I. r. Krelagei, I. his- 
trioides major, and I. sindjarensis stood out 
in bold and handsome groups ou a well-dis¬ 
posed Rockery arrangement. Ramondias, 
Anemone blanda, Hepaticas, and Adonis 
amurensis were all good, while the bushes of 
the red and white Mezereon, the winter Jas¬ 
mine, and the berried Skimmias gave frag¬ 
rance and colour to the whole. The winter 


Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans) was also in 
good condition. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, were responsible for a rockwork ex¬ 
hibit, shrubs, alpines, Tulips, and other 
things being arranged thereon. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, brought a choice lot 
of the Himalayan and allied Rhododendrons, 
which, in their winter garbi gave a touch of 
beauty of leaf and twig that is quite rare in 
an exhibition at any time. The same ex¬ 
hibitor brought many choice alpines in 
variety. Mr. F. H. Chapman, Rye, Sussex, 
had a pretty display of hybrid Freesias, of 
which F. Chapmani Improved is a very fine 
form. 

Forced shrub#. ^-These were shown in con¬ 
siderable variety by Messrs. R. and G. Cuth- 
bert, Southgate, N., whose group em¬ 
braced the hardy Ghent Azaleas, Wistarias, 
Lilacb in variety, Forsythia' suspensa. Mag¬ 
nolias, Prunus, and the like. Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, also had 
a smilar group, margined by a well-flowered 
batch of Rhododendrons. 

Fruit. —There were several important ex¬ 
hibits before this committee, Messrs. G. Bun- 
yard and Co., Maidstone, bringing a collec¬ 
tion of more than one hundred dishes of 
Apples and Pears in a high state of preserva¬ 
tion. Of the Apples, Washington, Bismarck, 
Rival, King Edward VII., Stunner, Betty 
Geeson, Charles Ross, Golden Noble, New 
Winter Hawthomden, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Winter Queening (very fine in colour). Lord 
Derby, and King of the Pippins were all 
good, while Catillac, Easter Beurre, and 
Uvedale’s St. Germain Pears, of great size, 
were also excellent. Messrs. Rivers and 
Son, Sawbridgeworth, had a remarkable 
collection of Citruses, some of the plants 
carrying heavy crops. C. corniculata, Malta, 
Oval, Egg, St.- Michael,: Tangierine, white 
Lemon, and the Citron of Paradise were 
among those shown. 

Vegetable#.— Lady. Cowper, Panshanger, 
Hert« (gardener, Mr. R* Stanard), sent a col¬ 
lection of Brussels Sprout plants, bearing ex¬ 
cellent crops. Mr. Dennison, Little Gaddes- 
don (gardener, Mr. A. G. Gentle), sent a 
large collection of Potatoes, together with 
other vegetable products of the finest descrip¬ 
tion. There were some sixty dishes of Pota¬ 
toes in this exhibit alone. Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, had a collection of vege¬ 
tables, of which the Onions and Leeks were 
the most important. The wild Leek was also 
shown, together with the various gradual im¬ 
provements from the French Carentan to the 
present day forms known -as Prize-taker and 
Royal Favourite, the whole of these having 
been grown in the experimental grounds at 
Reading. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothe¬ 
say, had a superb collection of Potatoes. A 
few notable varieties were Talisman, The 
Provost, King Edward VII., The Factor (ver* 
fine), Dobbie’s Exhibition Red Kidney, Sir 
John Llewellyn, Rueset QuSen, Radium, Mid¬ 
lothian Early. 

Orchid#.— There were many choice and in¬ 
teresting collections of Orchids, ^6 Messrs. 
Veitch bringing a remarkable lot of hybrid 
Cvpripediums obtained from C. villosum 
giganteum x C. Euryadea. C. Little Gem, 
C Actseus, C. Countess of Carnarvon m 
variety, were all shown, together with C. 
Golden Glory and many good plants of C. m- 
eigne Sanderte. Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Haywards Heath, had a lovely lot of 
Sophronitis grandiflora, Dendrobium James- 
ianum, Xylobium leontoglossum, and others. 
Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, ex¬ 
hibited many good plants, among which 
Cypripedium aureum Surprise, Dendrobium 
Phalsenopsis, Phalsenopsis Schilleriana, and 
the yellow-flowered, heavily-fringed Den¬ 
drobium Harryanum were conspicuous. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. had brides Van- 
darum, Oncidium oblongatum (yellow), and 
a lovely lot of Masdevallia tovarensis. 
Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, 
brought a great variety of Cypripediume, 
while Mr% E. Rogerson had a fine group 
ol Odontoglossums, Cypripediums, andDen- 
drobes. , , , 

A complete list of certificates and medals 
for groups will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Climbers on walls and 
fences, including Roses, may now be pruned 
and trained. If pruned now, Roses on a 
south wall will flower early, and the blooms 
will be useful for cutting.* As soon as the 
soil is in suitable condition, most things, in¬ 
cluding trees, shrubs, and Roses, may be 
planted. Pansies and Violas may be planted 
now. It is not always convenient to plant 
in autumn, though that is the best season, 
but many amateurs delay this work till Feb¬ 
ruary or later, as they like to see the plants 
coming into bloom as soon as planted, and, 
of course, in autumn planting this cannot 
always happen. Beds of hardy annuals that 
were sown in autumn are very bright in 
spring, and Wallflowers and Daisies, Poly¬ 
anthuses and Primulas, are coming into 
flower, and may be moved to a conspicuous 
position. Hollyhocks are much hardier than 
some people think. If a few ashes are placed 
round the collar, they will be safe. Holly¬ 
hock-seeds sown now in heat, and properly 
attended to, will flower during the summer. 
Single Hollyhocks make a bright mass for 
distant effect, or as a background anywhere. 
All young plants that had not time* to get 
well established before the frost came must 
be fixed firmly in the ground when the 
weather changes, but it is best to keep off 
the land when the surface is wet. Dahlia- 
roots may be started in heat now to produce 
cuttings or for division of the tubers, each 
bud to be taken off with a piece of tuber 
and potted. Prepare site for Sweet Peas 
and Carnations. 

Fruit garden.— If any pruning remains to 
be done, get it done as soon as possible. In 
some gardens suckers give trouble round 
Plum trees. This generally arises through 
injury from the spade, and in their removal 
carefully clear away the soil round the base 
of the suckers and cut them off with a sharp 
knife. The fork is a better tool than the 
spade among fruit-trees with their roots as 
near the surface as they ought to be. As a 
rule, orchard-trees do not require much 
pruning, beyond thinning the branches where 
crowded or crossing each other. Such varie¬ 
ties as Blenheim Orange, Wellington, and 
others of similar habit want room to strike 
out, but, if started right, very little shorten¬ 
ing is required. The buds will soon be 
moving, and if the winter dressing is not 
completed, do it at once. Lime is beneficial 
to all fruit-trees and bushes, and may be 
scattered over the trees with a shovel when 
the branches are damp. The trunks can 
afterwards be washed over with a brush. 
There is yet time to plant fruit-trees. From 
the force of circumstances, we often have to 
lant fruit-trees of all kinds after this date, 
ut it is important that the land should have 
been broken up and manured. As far as 
possible, plant when the surface is fairly 
dry, and make the soil firm. The roots can¬ 
not grasp loose soil, and the settlement, un¬ 
less pressure is brought to bear, is a slow 
process. A mulch of manure over the roots 
will be helpful. 

Vegetable garden.— Give attention to 
trenching, ridging, and digging when the 
weather is suitable. Better keep off cold, 
heavy land in damp weather. We do not 
know what kind of a spring we shall have, 
but it is well to be provided, on heavy land, 
with a large heap of compost for covering 
seeds and similar work, and I have, when 
working on heavy land, made use of light 
planks for walking upon in doing such work, 
as it does not injure the surface like walking 
on it. The warm border, when the soil is 
deep and rich, will be ready for small sowings 
of Peas, Beans, Horn Carrots, Radishes. 
Lettuces, etc. Where there is plenty of 
glass, these things will be coming on under 
glass. The old-fashioned hot-bed system is 
still practised a good deal in country places, 
where leaves can be raked up close to the 
garden. The motor-car is taking the place 
of the horse, and the manure supply will be 
smaller, and the gardener will feel the effect. 
More artificial manure will be used, but 
stable or animal manure is useful for its 
mechanical effect in opening the soil. Those 
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who have not sown Onions or Cauliflowers 
under glass should do so now. At the pre¬ 
sent time the winter greens have not suffered 
from frost if the early Broccoli was secured 
in time. The Mushroom-house will be in 
full work now, and new beds should be 
made to succeed those in bearing. 

Conservatory.— The Fuchsia may become 
an important feature in the conservatory. It 
is very graceful planted out in the border, 
and trained either as a standard or pyramid. 
Some years ago I had a large conservatory 
under mv charge, and Fuchsias were trained 
over arches spanning the paths and up the 
pillars and under the rafters. They were per¬ 
mitted to grow freely, so that their growths 
might hang in festoons from the roof. Some 
of the longest shoots were shortened back in 
August, and new growth came away and 
flowered freely till Christmas, and the plants 
were then cut back, to start again in the 
spring. There are other plants besides 
Fuchsias that will look well both in summer 
and winter planted out. Heliotropes, 
Genista fragrans, Chorozemas, Habrotham- 
nus fascicularis, Swainsonia galegifolia alba, 
and others might be named, that may be 
planted in the borders and trained up pil¬ 
lars or over the arches. All plants that grow 
and flower freely, and are graceful in habit, 
are appreciated. Asparagus Sprengeri is 
very graceful, either planted out and trained 
over wires or in baskets. Too much tying is 
not required, and is, in fact, objectionable. 
Climbers on the roof will soon be breaking 
into growth, and if any more pruning is re¬ 
quired, see to it now. Some of the old shoots 
may be crowded, and should be thinned, 
and when the young shoots of such things 
as Passion-flowers and Tacsonias break into 
growth, some disbudding will be required; 
but where the house is large and lofty, there 
will be room for hanging growth, and it is in 
these hanging festoons that the beauty con¬ 
sists. It may be necessary to examine the 
soil in which the permanent features, such 
as climbers, nre growing, removing some of 
the old, sour, exhausted stuff, and adding 
some fresh turfy soil round the roots. This 
is a great help to most things, especially 
Lapagerias, as, with much watering, the soil, 
in course of time, becomes sour. Clematis 
indivisa lobata is a pretty, graceful climber 
for a cool house, and it makes a very pretty 
pot plant, trained as a standard, with a; 
3-feet or 4-feet stem, and the growth from 
the top encouraged to grow out and fall over. 
Solanums, when the berries fall, may be cut 
back, partially disrooted, and started again 
in heat. They w'ill make good plants for 
next year if planted out in June. 

Forolng-house. —The days are now 
visibly lengthening, and the forcing gar¬ 
dener will be glad to get more sunshine, as 
most things have moved slowly lately. With 
genial weather the progress will be rapid. 
There will be no vacant spaces in this de¬ 
partment now. Flower-forcing is_ going on 
with a night temperature of 60 degs. or Tittle 
more, and with enough moisture in the at¬ 
mosphere the flowers will expand rapidly; 
and this moisture is as important as the 
warmth—in fact, without moisture, a high 
temperature from fire-heat will fill the house 
with insects and ruin everything. A little 
ventilation will be necessary on bright days, 
but we do not want to waste fuel, which is 
expensive, and it will be better to check the 
fires than give much air. By-and-bye, of 
course, when the atmosphere outside is mild 
and soft, more air can be given, but keep 
out cold currents. 

Propagating-house.— Heat and moisture 
will soon create growth, but the shoots used 
for cuttings should be warmed first, as 
growth made in a cool-house generally damps 
off when placed in heat at this season. Tne 
fresh young shoots commence work at once 
in a warm hot-bed. Young cuttings of 
Fuchsias and other things root now in a few 
days, and the pots should be lifted out of the 
warm bed and placed near the glass in the 
same house for a few’ days to harden, and 
then they can be potted and started in 
heat. It is possible to start now with young 
cuttings of many things, and, by pushing on 
in heat, have large specimens by the sum¬ 


mer. Cuttings of Tea and other Roses that 
have flowered under glass from forced plants 
will strike very freely in a warm bea, and 
root-grafting in heat may be done. 

Orohard-house. —If the house is unheated, 
keep the buds quiet as long as possible by 
free ventilation. Of course, under glass the 
buds will be moving now, and the front ven¬ 
tilators should be closed on cold days. The 
roots must be reasonably moist, as they are 
now active—in fact, the roots of stone fruits 
are always active, as, when potted or top- 
dressed in autumn, the roots soon begin to 
work into the new soil. But, though mois¬ 
ture is necessary, it should not be in excess 
till the leaves unfold. Tap the stems with 
a padded stick to disperse the pollen, espe¬ 
cially on bright, sunny days, when ample 
ventilation can be given. 

Early Cucumbers. —When the young 
plants are moving upwards, vigour is most 
important, and frequent light top-dressings 
are very beneficial. Personally, I do not 
advise stopping the leaders of the plants till 
they have made some progress up the roof, 
as this freedom of growth adds to the 
strength. In the long run this pays better 
than one or two early fruits. When we 
begin cutting, we w r ant a lot. Even in 
private gardens a good deal is wanted nowa¬ 
days. It is always advisable to have a few 
young plants coming on, for, no matter how 
careful we may be with the soil, a wire-worm 
or some other pest may check growth. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMXVO WEEK'S WORE. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 21st. —The change in the weather 
has given an opportunity for rolling lawns 
and walks. One lawn, where the Grass was 
getting weak, from frequent mowing, has 
been top-dressed with very short manure, to 
be presently stirred about, so that it may be 
taken up by the Grasses. All small, recently 
planted things are being looked over, to 
fasten the roots in the soil. 

February 22nd. —A bare spot under trees 
has been planted with the sinall-leaved Peri¬ 
winkles, and some clumps of Snowdrops and 
Primulas from other borders inserted among 
the Periwinkles. Roses and other climbers 
on walls and fences have been pruned and 
trained. Seeds have been sown of such summer 
climbers as Cobsea scandens, Eccremocarpus, 
etc. The Tropseolums will be sown outside 
where wanted. 

February 23rd. —The Mushroom-house is 
kept filled up now with various things, such 
as Seakale, Rhubarb, Chicorv. Lilacs and 
Lily of the Valley start well in the dark, 
humid atmosphere, but will be moved out to 
harden when ready. Seed Potatoes have 
now all been sorted over and laid out thinly 
to get the crown eyes strongly developed. 

February 24 th. —Sowed more Sweet Peas 
in pots for planting outside when well har¬ 
dened off. They will be planted thinly. 
More Tomatoes have been sown for planting 
in cool-houses when they become vacant. 
There is never any space to waste. One 
crop as previously arranged will follow the 
other as quickly as possible, and if there are 
any frames vacant they will be filled with 
Lettuces. 

February 25th. —Cuttings of various kinds 
are being taken now, and started in heat, 
and rooted cuttings potted off. These will 
be started in heat, and then moved to cool- 
house to harden. I have previously stated 
Paul Crampel is the best scarlet Pelar¬ 
gonium, and I take every cutting of this I 
can get. I am saving some of the best Cine¬ 
rarias for seed. I find this is the best plan 
to have them good. 

February 26th. —Potting-soil of various 
kinds has been placed in open shed to get 
dry, ready for use, and for special purposes 
the soil will be placed in the warm to raise 
its temperature. Fuchsias that were rooted 
and established in small pots in the autumn 
are now ready for a shift into 5-inch pots. 
These will flower early, and a second batch 
will follow from spring-struck cuttings. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street , Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. j4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt . 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— .4// ivho wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, floiver, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same corresponden t. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


FLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

Injury to Rose-buds (Rotarian ).—We cannct say 
what has injured your buds. It might be one of the 
weevils. If the Injury is done at night, examine the 
plant after dark with a lantern or candle, Another 
likely culprit is the caterpillar of the Angles shades 
moth (Phlogophora meticuloea), a very common in¬ 
sect. The caterpillars are so large that you should 
have no difficulty in finding them if there are any¬ 
more of them. 

Winter Aconite failing (Raven, Halifax).—We 
should like to know further particulars concerning 
your Winter Aconites befofe we even hazard an 
opinion as to the cause of your non-success. Given 
a 6andy loam, there is, as a rule, no trouble with 
them. It should be borne in mind that the roots, 
being small, quickly deteriorate if kept out of the 
ground too long, and this may perhaps have been 
the case with yours. Early in October is quite late 
enough for planting. 

Tulips unsatisfactory (/.).—You should not 

have brought the bulbs into a temperature of 
60 degs. immediately on removing them from the 
Cocoa-nut-fibre in the open. A fortnight in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature would have been desirable. 
The failure you describe is generally owing to root- 
growth being insufficiently formed at the time the 
lants are brought into heat; but as you say they 
ad made good root-gowth when you brought them 
into the bouse, the sudden rise of temperature was, 
doubtless, the cause. 

Begonias at rest (B.).—Leave the Begonia tubers 
in the pot for a few weeks yet, but do not allow the 
soil to become either wet or dust dry. Early In 
March stand the pots on a warm shelf, and give a 
little more water. When growth begins shake the 
roots from the old soil, and repot carefully into clqan 
pots of the same size, and in fresh sandy soil, keep¬ 
ing the crowns on the surface. Gently watered, 
growth will soon proceed, and you should have at 
the end of May strong plants 6 inches in height to 
plant outdoors. Much care is needed not to over- 
water whilst the tubers are resting or but just start¬ 
ing into growth. 

Starting Begonia-tnbera (G. O .).—You can 
either start the tubers in boxes and then pot them 
on or you may put each into a 8-inch pot, shifting 
on as may be necessary. A good compost is equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould with some well rotted 
manure and silver sand. This should be done early 
in March, but, of course, a great deal depends on 
what convenience you have for growing them and 
also the time when you wish to have them at their 
best. You can flower them in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
which would be quite large enough, but it would be 
well, if you start them in the 3-inch pots, to give 
one shift before placing into the flowering-pots, 
as unless watering is carefully attended to, the soil 
may get too wet and the tubers be ruined. When 
the flowering-pots are well filled with roots a little 
liquid-manure will be very beneficial. 

Propagating Lapagerlaa (/.).—When Lapa- 
gerias are increased in quantity a bed of sandy peat 
& prepared and the shoots are laid therein at full 
length. The underside of the shoot is tongued like n 
Carnation just below each leaf, and a peg is inserted 
to keep it in place. The leaf may be half covered 
with soil without injuring it, and all that is then 
necessary is to keep the soil In an equable state as 
regards moisture. The layer ought to be fairly wel’ 
rooted by the time you say, but care must be taken 
In severing the layered plants, as the Lapageria is 
very impatient of having its roots disturbed. In 
layering the Lapageria the object is not to strike any 
articular branch, but to so place it that the dormant 
uds start into growth and form roots at their base. 
When the young shoots begin to appear it is advis¬ 
able to put a stake to each to prevent the growths 
becoming entangled. 

Lawn, sowing down (Lawn).—You say nothing 
M to whether you have added any manure when you 


dng up your lawn. If not, and you think the soil is 
poor, then we would advise you to dig in some short 
manure at once. Let the soil settle, and when thu- 
has taken place, tread it all over very evenly and 
firmly, then rake off all the stones and rubbish, and 
early in April sow it down with the best Grass-seed, 
which you can purchase from any of our seedsmen. 
As regards your vegetable ground,dig in at oncesome 
short manure, if this has not been done, and wait 
for suitable weather for sowing and planting what¬ 
ever crops you intend growing. 

Making a Lily of the Valley bed (Lewis).— 
The best time of the year is October and November, 
the best position a partly-shaded and moLst one, and, 
failing this, a more shady spot. The crowns, if the 
bed is desired quickly to form a mass, may be 
4 inches apart each way, or C inches will do quite 
well. A deep bed of rich, loamy soil, with a heavy 
layer of manure, worked in 9 inches deep, is neccf- 
sary. If you plant three-year-old crowns, these will 
flower next year, and if you wish this you had best 
purchase flowering crowns. “ Crowns *' arc not, how¬ 
ever, generally used, and clumps may be procured of 
which a third may flower the first year. Such as 
these would require much more room, even if broken 
up for planting. Perhaps the beet kind for outdoor 
beds is one called Victoria. 

Plants for small unheated greenhouse 

(H. C.).— Such things as Hyacinths, Tulips, Scilla 
sibirica, Narcissi of different sorts, and similar 
bulbs will all flower well in such a structure, and 
anticipate the usual season of blooming out-of-doors. 
These, of course, must be potted up early in the 
autumn. A few other hardy plants readily lend 
themselves to flowering under glass, particularly 
Spirfea japonica, Dielytra spectabilis, and Lily of the 
Valley. Small shrubs, too, can be recommended, 
such as Deutzia gracilis, D. Lcmoinei, hardy Azaleas 
of different kinds, Prunus sinensis flore-plego, and 
Spiraea confusa. Of flne-foliaged plants you have but 
little choice, unless it be a few of the hardy Ferns." 
Throughout the summer and autumn you could keep 
your greenhouse gay at very little expense with such 
as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Begonias, Liliums, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, etc. 

Roses for garden at Malvern (Roue Lover).— 
Your selection of climbing Roses js a very good one, 
and we should only change one. Instead of Cheshunt 
Hybrid, plant Ards Rover. Then, ns to the beds, you 
have several scentless Roses iu your list, and you 
have put the dwarf est growers in the centre row. 
Taking No. 1 bed first, we should take away Mer- 
veille de Lyon and Suzanne Marie Rodocanaehi, be¬ 
cause of their want of fragrance. We should put 
Belle Lyonnaise in place of Merveille de Lyon and 
Zepherin Drouhin in place of S. M. Rodocanaehi. 
Then, to replace Belle Lyonnaise on the side, we 
would suggest Mme. Ravary. In No. 2 bed, Baroness 
Rothschild should be deleted and its place taken by 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. You will, doubtless, wish to 
retain F. K. Druschki. although scentless. Devon- 
iensis is not a good bedding Rose, although with you 
it might grow very well. It is certainly one of the 
most fragrant. If you decide to replace it, do so 
with Mme. Antoine Marie; and instead of Sunset, 
another indifferent grower, substitute either Betty 
or Joseph Hill. Gioire Lyonnaise, another scentless 
kind, could be replaced by Mme. Jules Grolez. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Lonicera fragrantissima not flowering 

(Raven, Halifax ).—In your reference to Lonicera 
fragrantissima you do not say where your plant is, 
other than it is in a good position. For a cold dis¬ 
trict such as yours we should recommend you (if the 
Lonicera is not already there) to plant it against a 
south wall, so that the wood will be well ripened in 
good time. Any old and exhausted shoots, too, may 
be cut out before growth recommences in the spring. 

Treatment of Hydrangea (J. W. Thomas).— 
The pruning required will depend upon the kind of 
Hydrangea you have. If yours is the common one, 
the weak and exhausted shoots towards tlie centre 
of the plant should be cut out, as it is the strong 
ones now showing prominent terminal buds that pro¬ 
duce the finest heads of blossoms. If, on the other 
hand, yours is a plant of Hydrangea paniculate 
grandiflora, the weak shoots must be cut out, and 
the cane-like branches (the growths of last year) 
should be cut back to within two or three eyes of the 
base. It is the shoots made from these eyes that 
will develop and flower next August. The common 
Hydrangea bears pink flowers in large rounded heads, 
while in H. pamculata grandiflora they are of a 
creamy tint, and disposed in more of a pyramidal¬ 
shaped cluster. You cannot do better than procure 
“ The English Flower Garden,” price 16s. 6d., post 
free, from John Murray, Albemarle-street, W. 

FRUIT. 

American-bllght on Apple-tree (T. C .).—Rub 

some paraffin emulsion diluted with ten times its 
volume of water over the parts that are infected 
with the blight. Use a stifflsh brush and work the 
emulsion well into all the crevices where the blight 
is seen. You might also syringe the tree with the 
caustic alkali solution next autumn. The recipe for 
this has been frequently given in our pages. A 
friend of ours uses neat’s-foot oil for dressing the 
trees with, and has found it very beneficial. 

Apple-trees from cuttings (E. J. noppell).— 
Whilst many writers on Apple culture agree that 
Apple-trees may be raised from cuttings, yet few 
ever practise it. That is because it produces such 
poor results. Hence, all Apples, as a rule, are pro¬ 
pagated by budding or grafting. We have seen 
some varieties of the Codlin type, which will de¬ 
velop swellings on the branches, including Burr Knot, 
Codlin, Juneating, and some others, when branches 
have been cut off and partially buried in the ground, 
ultimately producing roots, but the trees were always 
stunted in character. The practice advised with cut¬ 
tings is to cut them off the trees in February, select¬ 
ing mature shoots of the previous season, and having 
attached to each a little portion of old wood or heel. 


These cuttings should be about 6 inches Ions. Set 
these firmly in sandy soil in a warm place, and cover 
up closely with a hand-light. Shade in hot sunshine 
and water occasionally, removing the glass at the 
end of June. Transplant the rooted cuttings In 
November. 

Fruit-trees planted last November (E. 14. M.). 
—Fruit-trees planted in November, 1908, should cer¬ 
tainly be allowed to carry some fruit this year, if 
producing any; but as the trees must be relatively 
small, it will be wise to allow the crops on them 
to be well thinned down, as, for instance, if of 
Apples, then not more than twelve fruits, and the 
same of Pears, or twenty-four Plums. Too heavy 
crops may give the trees a too severe check, from 
which it will take them two years to recover. If the 
trees carry 6uch quantities as we have named, give 
them, when the fruits begin to swell, a mulch or 
top-dressing of animal-manure each, a9 that greatly 
assists the trees at a critical time. 

VEGETABLES. 

Insects on Celery-roots (0. D .).—The white in¬ 
sect* on your Celery-roots are very nearly allied to 
the little dark coloured insects known as Springtaile. 
We are not aware that any experiments have been 
made as to the best means of destroying them, but 
we should recommend a good dressing of salt, or 
nitrate of soda, well watered in, or soaking the soil 
with a strong solution of either of the above sub- 
6 tanoes, applied with a watering pot with a rose. 

Peat-manure (Moss Litter).—There is no reason 
whatever to assume that peat-moss litter harbours 
slugs. But it Is wise not to dress ground with it 
when fres.fi from stables. It is better to put it Into 
a heap; if dry, well wet it with house-slops, drainage, 
or water, and turn it two or three times for a 
month, then apply it to the soil. Its effects on a 
clay soil are to assist the soil to become less close— 
indeed, anything of a fibrous nature helps to keep 
such soils more open. If you have any fear of the 
presence of ground vermin, dress the manure freely 
with soot each time the heap h turned. Soot will 
also help to make it more fertilising. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. Blomfield .—Write to H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton.—^ —G. E. Cooper.—Bee reply to " Mac,” re 
“ Chrysanthemums for October and November,” in 

our issue of February 12th, page 104.- M. Williams. 

—Your Pear-trees are suffering from canker. You 
will find an article on this subject in our issue of 
December 5th, 1908, page 503, a copy of which can be 

had of the publisher, post free, for ljd.- A. C. R.— 

No topdressing will be of any avail in destroying the 
Daisies. The only way is to go carefully over the 
lawn in sections and dig them out. If they are too 
numerous, then the best way will be to have the 
lawn remade either by laying fresh turf or sowing it 

down.- Quite an Amateur .—A very poor sample of 

leaf-mould, with, as far as we can see, no peat in it. 
You might mix it with other heavier soil, but we 
should advise you first to pick out all the pieces of 
wood that are in it, otherwise such pieces of wood 
will bring a crop of fungi which may do a deal of 
harm. 


CATALOSUES RECEIVED. 

W. C. Bull, Ellihgton-road, Ramsgate .—Price List 
of Gladioli, 1910. ^ 

W. Atlee Burpee and Co., Philadelphia.— Sweet 
Peas X'p-to-date. 

J. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.— List of Carna¬ 
tions, Perpetual-flowering, 1910. 

Ryder and Son, Holywell Hill, St. Albans.— List of 
Ryders' P.P. Seeds. 

Mrs. A. M. Pym, Vine House. Woodstone, Peter¬ 
borough.—Li* t of Hardy Perennials, Hardy Climbers, 
etc.: List of Roses. 


Book received.— ” Pansies,” by James B. Riding. 
London Agricultural and jlartlcultural Association, 
98, Long Acre, W.G. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

SOME AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

It is always advisable to prolong the display 
in the flower garden to its possible limit, and 
stretches of herbaceous borders or occasional 
beds may be reserved for plants likely to help 
to effect that purpose. Perennial Asters and 
Sunflowers are, of course, indispensable, but 
there are other things equally serviceable. 
The recent introduction, for instance, of so 
many lovely forms of the Japanese Anemone 
has given an incentive to the planting of 
these lovely autumn flowers, as, once planted, 
they may be relied on to stand several years. 
The places for their reception should be 
trenched and enriched with manure. The 
newer and older sorts are sometimes planted 
in back and front blocks, according to height, 
but I think the effect is more pleasing if they 
are mixed in their respective heights and 
colours. The majority of sorts, with good 
cultivation, run to nearly 4 feet, but Lady 
Gilmore, Mont Rose, Prince Heinrich, and 
Profusion are all dwarfer forms. Although 
nothing absolutely startling has as yet made 
its appearance in the newer forms, I think 
the improvements effected will take rank with 
the good work done with many other species 
of perennial. In connection with these Ane¬ 
mones, I would strongly advise an occasional 
introduction of forms of Sea Lavender, espe¬ 
cially Statice latifolia and S. Gmelini. Those 
readers who have not already tried such a 
combination will be charmed with the soft 
and pleasing effect. Sow seed of the Statice 
in a cold-frame any time between February 
and April, or out-of-doors as soon as the 
ground is workable. A cold-frame is prefer¬ 
able, as better attention can be given to the 
seedlings. Thin these fairly hard if they can¬ 
not be transplanted before they are trans¬ 
ferred to permanent quarters. There will be 
a slight variation of colour, also time of 
blooming in the seedlings. Flower-spikes 
must be carefully staked before wind and 
rain knock them over. Blocks of scarlet 
Salvias, which last so well right into the 
autumn, may also be occasionally associated 
with the white Anemones. This makes a fine 
contrast, especially as there is nothing stiff 
or formal about either flower. I see a new 
Salvia, known as splendens Fireball, and 
said to be better than Glory of Zurich, is ad¬ 
vertised in this year’s catalogues. That 
remains to be proved, but I should think it is 
extremely doubtful. One would almost as 
readily accept a statement that a better bed¬ 
ding Begonia in its particular shade had been 
found than Major Hope. 

Some ground will have to be left for the 
autumn-flowering Chrysanthemums, and these 
may be mixed or planted in distinct shades, 
as tnstes demand, only by all means have 


| clearly defined colours. There are some 
1 varieties that look very well under glass, but 
outside are apt to present a washed-outi ap¬ 
pearance after the first heavy rain. They 
will also want protection in the event of early 
frosts, and it is as well to have a few stout 
stakes at hand to support a piece of tiffany 
that will just clear the blooms. The flower¬ 
ing season of the Kniphofias or Flame-flowers 
depends considerably on the positions where 
they are planted, sunny and shady sites and 
light—or, rather, stiff—sorts making a dif¬ 
ference of some two or three weeks. Some 
sorts, however, are naturally later than 
others, and these may be specially recom¬ 
mended for planting for an autumn—t.e., Sep¬ 
tember and October—display. Of these are 
aloides, grandis and nobilis, the two varieties 
of Leichtlini, Lemon Queen, Macowani, and 
pauciflora. I noted above tho difference in 
heights of varieties of Japanese Anemones, 
and this is more pronounced in the case of 
Kniphofias, the two last-named being dwarf 
in comparison with grandis and nobilis, and 
it is, therefore, obvious that attention must 
be given to this if special beds are devoted 
to the family. If any spaces are to spare 
between the clumps of the dwarfer varieties, 
these may be filled in with red and yellow 
Geums. These colours will be in harmony 
with the spikes of the Flame-flower. These 
dwarf sorts may be associated with Hydran¬ 
gea paniculata, a grand autumn flower. I 
have heard strong expressions of dislike ex¬ 
pressed as to Sedum spectabile, but never 
could understand the feeling. Indeed, a very 
pretty sight in autumn is a good breadth of 
this Stonecrop in flower. Perhaps it is hardly 
a plant for which one would reserve single 
beds, but certainly some stretches of the 
herbaceous border might be kept for it. There 
is a variety known as atropurpureum, with a 
deeper shade of colour, and the two can be 
mixed at planting. Among newer plants 
admirably adapted for warm, sunny borders, 
the varieties of Stokesia cyanea prmcox and 
alba will be acceptable. Both have the ad¬ 
vantage of flowering somewhat earlier than 
the type. Neither averages more than 2 feet 
in height, and may occupy positions towards 
the front of borders. A taller autumn¬ 
flowering plant, and a very handsome one, is 
Senecio pulcher. It is a plant that may 
remain undisturbed in the same situation for 
years if the ground for its reception is well 
prepared. 

The above constitute a few good, late- 
flowering plants, and I have called attention 
to them at this time, because, if not already 
done, they may be divided and replanted, 
seedlings put out, and others acquired not at 
present to hand. Vacant spaces for this 
autumn display can always be filled with the 
best or the Asters and Sunflowers, hardy 
Fuchsias, and the like. E. Burrell. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

For the flower garden, tuberous Begonias 
are much superior to Pelargoniums in the 
majority of seasons. The little trouble en¬ 
tailed in storing the tubers during the winter 
months, as compared with the propagation of 
the Pelargoniums and their safe keeping 
through the winter months, should be a dis¬ 
tinct boon to the amateur, and should go far 
to establish the Begonia as a general 
favourite. The tubers can be stored m sand 
in a frost-proof structure until the time comes 
to start them into growth in April. Yet we 
see many failures, the main cause of which, 
no doubt, is the mismanagement of the tubers 
before planting. Where so many fail is in 
having the plants too large before planting 
out. They tnink, if a large plant is obtained, 
it will at once grow away and give a greater 
quantity of flowers. In such a case, not only 
is the growth exhausted, but it is rendered so 
soft that the least exposure to cold, drought, 
or even hot sun, gives a check, causing the 
plants to lose their large leaves. Plants 
with from three to six full-sized leaves at 
planting-time are, I consider, perfect 
examples, and so are those with double the 
number of leaves jf the tubers are several 
years old, and the growth has been made 
under quite cool conditions. It is a good plan 
to grow a few seedlings every year, as this 
allows of keeping up a full stock of good-sized 
| plants for special purposes; but it is surpris¬ 
ing what a quantity of bloom is produced on 
well-grown plants even the first year. 

How tuberous Begonias shall bo planted— 
in distinct colours or mixed—is a question that 
interests those who grow the plants. Seed in 
distinct colours, the seedlings coming won¬ 
derfully true, can be had; therefore, there is 
no trouble in having beds or borders of dis¬ 
tinct colours. Even from mixed seed, after 
the first time of flowering, the colours can be 
selected and marked in the autumn for next 
Reason's planting. Now is a good time to sow 
the seed, using as a compost peat, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Make the soil quite firm, 
and, having first watered it and allowed it to 
drain, sow the seed evenly and thinly over 
the surface, covering it with sand only, just 
enough to cover it. Place the pan in a moist 
bottom-heat, covering it with a square of 
glass ; over this lay some Moss, removing the 
Moss directly the seedlings appear. The 
glass prevents evaporation. When the seed¬ 
lings appear, remove them to a position near 
the roof-glass, and encourage a sturdy 
growth. Directly the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, prifck them off into pots 
or pans, standing them in a position where 
they will grow sturdily still, in a house with 
a temperature of not less than 60 degs. As 
growth proceeds, gradually inure them to 
cooler conditions, and finally transfer them 
to boxes of moderately rich soil in a cold- 
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frame, where they will grow sturdily and be 
ready to put out into the beds early in July. 
Some persons start their Begonias in pots 
previous to planting them in the beds, but 
I do not approve of this, as the roots are apt 
to become matted around the side of the pots, 
end, when planted out, they do not take so 
well to the soil as when grown in boxes or in 
a cold-frame. 

Tuberous Begonias like a fairly rich soil 
to grow in. If the soil is of a heavy charac¬ 
ter, it should be trenched 2 feet deep fully 
a month before planting, adding half-decayed 
stable-manure freely. Cover the soil with 
wood ashes, decayed vegetable matter, and 
old potting-soil, to provide a nice surface 
tilth at the time of planting. Light soil only 
needs deep digging and the addition of plenty 
of manure. Previous to planting, sprinkle 
bone-meal over the surface, mixing it with 
the soil. See that sufficient space is given to 
each plant; not less than 1 foot should be 
allowed from plant to plant. This is, of 
course, but approximate, as much depends 
upon the size of the plants, habit of growth, 
etc. A slight shade at planting-time if the 
weather is not and dry will be an advantage 
until new roots are being made. Laurel or 
other evergreen boughs thrust into the soil 
afford sufficient shade. If the weather is dry 
the plants will benefit by a watering over¬ 
head in the evening. When growing freely, 
a mulch of rotten manure, and, if the weather 
is dry, copious waterings will be very bene¬ 
ficial. ___ 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Potentilla alba. —This cannot be com¬ 
pared with the bright-flowered hybrids that 
are commonly cultivated. It possesses, how¬ 
ever, a quiet beauty that will commend it to 
many hardy flower growers. It is of dwarf 
habit, the flowers small, but numerous, and 
tolerably pure in colour. In most seasons 
flowers may be had till the cold weather sets 
in. For this reason alone it is worth a place 
among rock plants. From what I can see of 
it, it would not be at home in a cold, 
moisture-holding soil, but is quite happy on 
a dry bank or in very light soil. It is a 
serviceable plant for those poor, hungry soils 
where so many things have but a short life, 
falling a prey to those spells of heat and 
drought which in some years do so much to 
lower vitality. 

Lilium speciosum Melpomene.— Of this 
Lily it may be said that there is no such 
thing. It is true that some bulb merchants 
have it in their lists, but there is a pretty 
general opinion that it does not differ 
materially from L. s. crUentum. The history 
of L. Melpomene is peculiar. It was one of 
a batch of seedlings raised many years a^o 
by an American nurseryman, who fondly 
imagined that he had succeeded in crossing 
L. speciosum with some other species, I for¬ 
get which, and two of them found their way 
to England. The so-called Melpomene re¬ 
mained and found much favour; the other, I 
think named Clio, I have never since heard 
of. In time the Dutch growers worked up 
a limited stock of Melpomene, and about 
twenty years ago I saw a few dozen fine bulbs 
sold at good prices. Not long ago small con¬ 
signments of the fine form which has been 
named crucntum came from Japan. It 
would, therefore, seem that the raiser of 
Melpomene was deceived with respect to the 
hybrid nature of his seedlings. It was simply 
a case of seminal variation, he having raised 
a form already known to the Japanese. As 
regards the remainder of that batch of seed¬ 
lings, nothing has ever been heard, therefore 
wo may take it for granted that they were 
simply inferior seedling varieties of the old 
L. s. rubrum. 

Lilies in groups. —"Whilst on the subject 
of Lilies, it may be as well to point out the 
advantage of grouping, instead of dotting, a 
single or even two or three bulbs here and 
there among other things. Although the Lily 
family is a large one, there are only two or 
three members of it that are at all suitable 
for the mixed border, and even these are 
much happier when they get special treat¬ 
ment. When growing among other things 
in the mixed border or shrubbery they are 
sure to suffer sooner or later from the dis- 
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turbing influence of the spade or fork used 
in the interests of tidiness. Select a posi¬ 
tion screened from east and north winds, 
and where the sun does not shine in the 
hottest hours of the day. Make the soil in 
the same w r ay that a Vine-border is made, 
and let the Lilies have that place to them¬ 
selves, and they can be topdressed annually, 
and will enjoy the immunity from root dis¬ 
turbance, which is necessary to a prolonged 
and healthy life. 

Pentstemon Cobjsa.— -It is only in very 
favoured districts that the Pentsteraons are 
truly perennial. They cannot survive those 
poriods of severe frost in combination with 
much moisture at the roots, which in this 
country are so destructive. This species is 
so beautiful and so distinct that it is worthy 
of the labour which annual propagation in¬ 
volves. Put in some cuttings in July or 
early in August, and winter in a cold-frame, 
planting early in April. This is the only way 
to ensure a good display of this Pentstemon 
and the allied species. 

Saxifrages in winter.—I pity the ama¬ 
teur gardener who concentrates his thoughts 
on those months of the year when flowers 
abound, and takes no heed of the quiet 
beauty which a garden may contain when in 
a flowerless condition. Unfortunately, there 
are many such, and they lose much by not 
rowing those things which retain their leaf 
eauty throughout the year. A corner of the 
arden given up to the Saxifrage family will 
e attractive when bulbous plants and other 
things are at rest. Such kinds as S. coeh- 
learis, lantoscana, roeularis, and pyramidalis 
are, by reason of the encrusted foliage, very 
pleasing, and show up better at this time of 
year than during the flowering time. The 
mossy kinds, such as Rhoei, Haworthi, atro- 
purpurea, etc., only take on their brightest 
green tints on the approach of winter. They 
love the rains and cool nights of late autumn, 
and during the winter season they exhibit a 
freshness of verdure which rivals, or even 
excels, that of a well-kept lawn. 

Byflect. J. Cornhill. 


PREPARATIONS FOR SUMMER. 

In Verbenas, which seem to increase in 
favour with each succeeding year, about the 
best-named sorts in their respective colours 
are Snowdrift, Miss Willmott, Kingfisher, 
and Warley, but a fine effect can be had 
from seedlings. Sow early, and transplant 
the seedlings to boxes or frames as soon 
as possible, pinch out tops to obtain sturdy 
plants, and have a few Grevillea robusta in 
readiness to act as dot-plants. If a con¬ 
siderable number of silvery-foliaged plants is 
required, sow at once Centaurea candidis- 
sima. It is better to raise this annually 
than to bother with propagating. It is one 
of the best of white-leaved plants, and makes 
an admirable contrast to scarlet Salvias and 
Pelargoniums. It is also useful as an under¬ 
growth to pyramid Heliotropes. If a stock of 
Pentstemons is not to hand, sow now P. 
gloxinioides, which will flower the first 
season and produce a large percentage of 
really excellent spikes and individual 
blooms. Sow, too, shortly the different 
forms of Nicotians. N. affinis is useful for fill¬ 
ing up odd corners, its delicious scent being 
welcome. The hybrids of N. Sanderae are 
grand for large beds, and N. colossea is 
one of the best plants for the sub tropical 
garden. Now that Pelargoniums in their 
different shades are not so extensively used, 
other things have come to the front, causing 
a pleasing variety. Lantanas supply peculiar 
shades not found in other plants. ChelseaGem, 
Eclat, and Gogol are three very good varie¬ 
ties. If grown on the flat they should not 
be pegged too closely, and may be relieved, 
as advised for Verbenas, by a few plants of 
Grevillea robusta or plants of a similar 
character. The newer varieties are a great 
improvement on the old forms of years ago. 
A favourite dwarf plant of bygone days that 
has returned to favour is Cuphea platvccntra, 
which makes a nice carpet to Heliotrope or 
Plumbago capensis. Celosias have in¬ 
creased wonderfully in favour, and are now 
a prominent feature in most summer flower- 
garden arrangements. Sow early to have 
good stuff for planting out early in June. 


The yellow forms supply the best things to 
be had at this height, although the new 
Calceolaria Golden Glory attains a very fair 
height with liberal treatment. The best 
dwarf plant in rich yellows is probably 
Gazania splendens. One has very little diffi¬ 
culty in finding plenty of blue flowers, as the 
colour is represented in so many different 
shades from the palest mauve to the richest 
purple. Two good things of recent intro¬ 
duction are the double Lobelia Kathleen 
Mallard and the dwarf blue Delphinium, 
which should be sown early to ensure au 
early display in the garden. E. B. S. 


RED FLOWERS FOR THE HERBA¬ 
CEOUS BORDER. 

I suppose one hardly realises until look¬ 
ing for something good in the way of reds 
to brighten up the herbaceous border that 
this colour is but sparingly represented 
among hardy flowers. We get it in the 
varieties of well-known families like Pyre- 
thrum, Pentstemon. Phlox, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, but if we take all hardy flowers suit¬ 
able for borders it is a fact that, although 
we have an abundance of white, blue, and 
yellow in all their different shades, red is 
but poorly represented. Aubrietia Fire- 
king is perhaps more suitable for rockwork 
than borders, but occasional blocks give a bit 
of bright colour in spring. Of Centranthus 
coccineus a few clumps may be utilised for 
the centre of borders. Geum coccineum and 
c. plenum are handsome and free with the 
flowering season well sustained. It is well 
to include a few bold clumps of scarlet 
Gladioli, for although one may object to 
many tubers and corms in hardy-plant 
borders, a few r Gladioli are almost indis¬ 
pensable. Lobelia fulgens and its varieties 
must be ranked as among the best of scarlet 
flowers for the liardy-plant border, although 
one must qualify this by saying it is not 
quite hardy in the majority of places. If 
left in the ground it is advisable to put coal- 
ashes- say, 3 inches thick—on the top of the 
crowns. Lvchnis chalcedonica fl.-pl. is a 
brilliant flower. The scarlet Monarda is also 
showy, but better bv the waterside than on 
drv "borders. Occasional bold clumps of 
Schizostvlis coccinea may fill up gaps that 
exist in the centre of borders, working in a 
liberal dressing of light loam and leaf-soil in 
equal parts where this is planted. In Pent¬ 
stemons, Crimson Gem, Newbury Gem, and 
Messina; in Phloxes, Coquelieot, Etna, and 
G. A. Strohlein; and in Pyrethruras, 
Melton. Lord Rosebery, and James Kelway 
are fair scarlets. E. B. S. 


NEWMAN’S CONE FLOWER. 

(RUDBECKIA 8PECIOSA (SYN., R. NEWMANl). 
While yellow Composites are sufficiently 
plentiful for autumn flowering to afford quite 
an embarrassing choice, we can hardly 
afford to omit from our gardens Rudbeckia 
speciosa (svn., R. Newmani), one of the most 
pleasing of all, not only because of its rich 
yellow colouring, but aUo because of its 
form and the deep brown or black cone, 
which seems to accentuate the colour of the 
ray-florets. It is certain to command the ad¬ 
miration of all who see it for the first time, 
and it rarely palls upon those who have long 
known its beauty. Its height is. roughly 
speaking, a foot or more, but it varies much 
according to the nature of the soil, as also 
does the size of the flowers, which are of a 
fine orange-yellow r , with a deep black or 
black-brown‘central cone, not so pronounced 
in its cone shape as that of some allied 
plants. A well-grown plant is welcome in a 
good border of hardy flowers, and the blooms 
are valuable for cutting. In poor, sandy 
compost it fails to thrive well, and looks 
shabby compared with plants in a good loam. 
Where the garden is poor and sandy, fre¬ 
quent soakings of water will be beneficial in 
dry weather just before flowering and while 
in bloom. This Cone-flower can be raised 
from seeds, sown in April or May in shallow 
drills of fine soil, and covered about an 
eighth of an inch. More plants will, how¬ 
ever, be secured if the seeds are sown thinly 
in pots or boxes filled to within an inch of 
the top with loam, leaf-soil, and sand, and 
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covered slightly with similar compost. As 
soon as the young plants can be handled, they 
should be pricked off about 2 inches apart, 
and planted out in summer where they are 
to bloom. March is a good month in which 
to sow under glass. Plants can be divided 
in March or October, and those who wish 
to secure this plant for the first time will 
find either of these months as good as 


SILVERY CRESS 
(iETHIONEMA). 

I am devoted to these plants for their deli¬ 
cate colour and beautiful habit. Some of 
them, too, flower a long time, and are 
charming among my Roses. I find them a 
little difficult to propagate, and think the 
seed does not ripen quite well in our 
country. They are Persian and Eastern 
things, and want a little more care than 
usual in our country to get a stock of them. 
There are several kinds, and many not in¬ 
troduced, the most beautiful, perhaps, being 
^E. grandiflorum. W. 


I: 


many weeks. In the high and dry positions 
of the rock garden the plants suffer consider¬ 
ably less from damp and from their greatest 
enemy, the slug, hence the position should 
receive some consideration. But while I 
recommend these elegant sun-loving plants 
for the high and dry places of the rock gar¬ 
den, a system of semi-starvation on a sloping 
bank, where but little soil or moisture is 
available, will suit the plants equally well. 

I have seen the starvelings in such places, 
and I have grown them in other places— 
the top pockets of the rock-wall, for example 
—where, with a good deal of material to 
root into, the seini-shrubby tufts have 
afforded at flowering-time the prettiest colour 
pictures imaginable. Hence, I recommend 
plenty of material about the roots, such as 
sandstone and sandy loam in almost equal 
parts. The habit of growth being prostrate, 
the plants are seen to the best advantage in 
the more elevated positions, which, at the 
same time, protect their flowers from pelting 1 
rains. When afforded positions in the rock 
garden, stone edging, or the rock wall, it will I 


There is a considerable number of species, 
both annual and perennial, a large proportion 
of which, how r ever, are not in cultivation, or 
may not have been yet introduced. Those 
named below are the most important of the 
genus as at present known. 

JE. COKIDIFOLIUM (SYN., JE. JUCUNDUM). 
—A pretty species, with linear, grey, glaucous 
leaves, and terminal racemes of rosy-purple 
flowers in dense, rounded heads. Native of 
Mount Lebanon and other places, where it is 
frequent on chalk formations. 

JE. cordatum. — This sulphur-vellow- 
flowered species is a native of the dry* rocky 
; places in the alpine regions of Armenia and 
Syria. The collected examples show this 
plant to have a more woody root-stock than 
some, and with fewer stems. Height, 
4 inches to 6 inches. 

JE. grandiflorum.— By far the finest of 
the group, both as to the colour of the 
flowers and the length of the flowering 
racemes. The large flowers are of a rosy 
tint, the numerous racemes produced on a 
plant often reaching 1 foot or H feet high. 



ASthionema pulchellum. 


- The /Ethioneinas, albeit they are, so 

far as British lowland gardens are concerned, 
short-lived plants, must always be reckoned 
among the choicest occupants of the rock 
garden. That the plants will grow, and 
even thrive, elsewhere, I know full well, and 
in the richer soils of the sunny and well- 
drained border will, for the time being, pro¬ 
duce a very beautiful effect, I also know r ; 
but in these latter, after the seedling plants 
have given their first flush of beauty, they 
rarely pass through our changeable winters. 
Natives of the sunny mountains of Europe, 
Asia Minor, and Persia, and most frequently 
found inhabiting stony ground, the richer 
soils of gardens appear opposed to their 
longevity, hence, if we would retain them 
as long as possible, we should give them a 
deep root-run of gritty or stony soil in rock- 
crevice or similar piace, where the wiry, 
and often woody, roots may descend at will, 
the dainty and more or less prostrate tufts 
meanwhile toppling over a sunny ledge of 
the rock itself. In these or similar posi¬ 
tions, and brought within easy view, the 
plants are charming, and provide a profusion 
of their elongated rncemes of flowers through 
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be found a good plan to prune back the 
plants each year to the base, thereby com¬ 
pelling them to break low down, and in this 
way provide fresh growth, with its usual 
complement of flowers. On the other hand, 
the old growths, while persistent, often break 
in a very unsatisfactory way, and are very 
often quite devoid of vigour. 

Propagation.— So far as increasing the 
plants is concerned, there is no better way 
1 than seeds, though inch-long cuttings, torn 
away with a heel attached, root fairly well in 
* very sandy peat in a cold-frame. The seeds 
should be sown during the winter or quite 
early in the year, so that the full natural 
season of growth is afforded to the plants. 
By reason of the woody nature of the root- 
stock, and the comparative scarcity of fibrous 
roots, it is recommended that the young 
j plants be early transplanted. Where seeds 
are plentiful, it is a good plan to introduce a 
few here and there in any likely position, 
and as a rule the resulting plants, which have 
I never been disturbed, do exceedingly well. 
Frequent renewals must always bo expected, 

! even with the most vigorous kinds, hence the 
seeds should always be preserved. 


The species appears to have been widely dis¬ 
tributed in North Persia, Kurdistan, Mount 
Lebanon, and other places. As a garden 
plant, this pretty species is worthy of a good 
deal of attention, as much for its beauty as 
for its profuse flowering. 

JE. iberidkum is a white-flowered species, 
of very tufted habit of growth. 

JE. PULCHELLUM (SYN., JE. PERSICUM) (see 
illustration).—A pretty species, from the 
same region as JE. grandiflorum, the pink- 
coloured flowers being smaller in the beauti¬ 
ful plant under notice. There are two dis¬ 
tinct forms, known as JE. pulchellum, the one 
not being unlike JE. coridifolium. 

JE. saxatile has pale pink flowers, in loose 
terminal racemes, and is best regarded, per¬ 
haps, as a biennial than the others given 
above. E. J. 


Eschscholtzla callfornlca.— I see in your 
issue of January 22nd, page 65, a query, 
signed “An Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” as 
to whether Eschscholtzia californica is a 
perennial, a biennial, or an annual. The 
seed is always sent me as “hardy annTial.' 
but I find that both E. californica and E- 
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crocea often stand the winter in Co. Kerry, 
and, as your correspondent says, “make 
finer flowers than those sown in spring.” 
Some plants die out in autumn, but I 
have noticed others that have bloomed for 
three years in succession. I should add that 
of E. californica, I only grow the variety 
alba.— L. Creaghb Creaohe Haward, Mil- 
town. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Japan Primrose.— Even with this 
plant an amateur like myself is liable, I 
think, to go wrong when growing it in his 
garden. I have, in fact, seen it in wrong 
positions in some gardens, and I think my 
own observations, and the information I have 
received may be useful, although I am always 
open to correction. I like this handsome 
Primrose, with its tall spikes of flowers, 
which are so prettily arranged in tiers, or 
whorls, os the botanists call them. My first 
acquaintance with this plant was with the 
crimson typical variety, and I was much de¬ 
lighted with a row of plants I saw in a cot¬ 
tage garden. They were in the ordinary 
border, and in my ignorance I planted some 
in a border also, without recognising- that 
there are borders and borders. My own bor¬ 
ders were dry, while in the cottage garden to 
which I refer they were rather heavy and 
moist. The comparison between my plants 
and those in the cottage garden was wholly 
in favour of the latter. I soon found out the 
reason, especially as meanwhile I had an 
opportunity of seeing a colony of Primula 
japonica by the side of a stream, where the 
plants were doing much better than in the 
borders mentioned. This colony also intro¬ 
duced me to some of the many varieties of 
colour given by the Japan Primrose, and 
almost enchanted me with the profuse array 
of colour, from white to intense deep crim¬ 
son. It was a fairy-like scene, and I was re¬ 
solved to succeed better than I had done. I 
think this Primrose is finest by the side of 
water, but not actually in it. If just a little 
above the level, but so that the long roots 
can stretch into the wet soil if they like, 
the plants and flowers will be really fine. 
Then, I find that it is easily raised from 
seeds. I save seeds in autumn, sow them at 
once very thinly in boxes or pots of loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand in about equal parts, just 
covering the seeds with fine sandy soil, 
and putting them in a frame. Some of the 
seeds come the first year, but many not until 
the second, eo that I do not throw out the 
soil until the second lot has come up. 

Miss Willmott’s Barren Strawberry. 
—We are all the better of trying 6ome new 
plants along with the older, well-proved ones, 
and I think all amateurs, however expe¬ 
rienced, must feel pleased when they see a 
new thing for the first time in their gardens. 

I have known Potentilla nepalensis, but Miss 
Willmott’s variety is one of the newest and 
prettiest that I know of. I think it is 
brighter than the original. The flowers are 
a kind of magenta-rose, and the growth is 
much dwarfer and less sprawling than in the 
typo. It seems to be an almost perfect rock 
plant of its class, and I think that many be¬ 
sides myself will be glad to make its acquaint¬ 
ance. It is growing well with me near the 
front of a border, and just in common garden 
soil with a little manure in it. I suppose 
Miss Willmott’s variety of P. nepalensis 
should be increased by division, so that I am 
rather surprised to see that seeds of it were 
offered last year. If it comes true from seed, 
it should soon be plentiful. I think it likes 
sun. I am confident that many will like this 
little plant, which grows only some 9 inches 
high. 

Staking hardy flowers.— This is a very 
troublesome question, and I think it is almost 
—but not quite—as pressing a one as that of 
labels. Stakes are not always easily obtained, 
and cost money, while some of them have a 
very short life when in use, rotting away at 
the bottom, or breaking off just when one 
wants them to stand for another season. It 
may seem too early to think of this subject, 
but we amateurs are apt to neglect things 
like this until the last, and, just when we 
want the stakes, we have got to send for 


them. This subject of stakes has exercised 
me, and I have been trying the cheap wooden 
sticks which are so much used, as well as 
other kinds. These cheap sticks are all very 
well in their way, but they are short-lived, 
and too conspicuous the first Beason unless 
they are painted. I have seen some good 
gardens spoiled by the new and conspicuous 
sticks, often put to the plants early, and 
showing for months too much exposed timber 
for my taste. When they are painted it 
is not quite so bad, but sometimes a green 
paint is used, which eventually becomes 
almost blue, and does not look well against 
the ordinary tint of foliage. So I have tried 
a kind of sage-green, which has not that de¬ 
fect, and some of the other greens are helped 
by mixing some black with them to keep them 
from becoming blue. 

About Bamboos. —Bamboo canes last 
longer than the sticks of the kind just referred 
to, but they also have the drawback of being 
too conspicuous at first, and they, too, are 
! the better of being painted green. A thin 
covering is quite sufficient, just to tone down 
the obtrusiveness. They last much longer 
than the others. They have some defects, 
and one of these is their flexibility, which in 
some cases prevents them holding heavy 
plants upright. Then, in exposed gardens, 
such as mine, they have a great tendency to 
work out of the soil in severe storms. All 
stakes have this, of course, but it is, I think, 
more pronounced with the Bamboos than with 
any other material. When they are being 
cut, they should be cut at a joint, and I find 
that a small saw is the best thing for this pur¬ 
pose. On the whole, I prefer Bamboos to 
sticks, however, and I always try to make my 
sticks or canes as unobtrusive as possible, by 
hiding them in the plants, where these are 
suitable. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Christmas Rose not blooming.—A very old 
plant of Christmas Rose (Helleborus aiger) shows no 
sign of flowering. Would it he any use cutting it 
up into small pieces? The foliage is very strong.— 
Brackens. 

[The Christmas Rose cannot be divided 
with advantage now, but if you will remind 
us in August next, we will give you full par¬ 
ticulars of what to do. Meanwhile, encourage 
the plants to make the best possible growth 
by frequent doses of weak liquid-manure.] 

Moving Hepaticas.-Should Hepaticas be divided 
and transplanted or left alone? They are only the 
blue ones, now full of bud.— Brackens. 

[If the Hepaticas are in good health, it 
would be well to leave them alone, unless 
you desire to increase them, when you may 
divide them as soon as flowering is done. We 
gave rather full particulars as to this to 
another correspondent, and refer you to our 
issue of January 29th, pago 74.] 

Soil for Xiilium candid tun.— Would you please 
inform me what kind of soil Lilium candidum re¬ 
quires and when is the beet time to plant it?- 
Re'her. 

[You may plant the dry bulbs of this Lily 
at any time now, though it is very late, and 
the flowering-spikes, if any appear, will not 
be good this year. The best time to replant 
established bulbe is early August, soon after 
the flowering is past, while a light, sandy 
loam and a warm and sunny spot constitute 
the best soil and position.] 

Exhibiting hardy herbaceona perennlals.- 

In a class for hardy herbaceous perennials, twelve 
bunches, distinct species, would It be admissible to 
shoAV more than one variety of the same species in 
a bunch? For instance, could three or four varie¬ 
ties of Coreopsis or three or four varieties of Del¬ 
phinium, etc., be shown in the same bunch?—A. 

[Such wording as “ hardy herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, twelve bunches, distinct species,” is 
bad, and we do not suppose that the com¬ 
pilers of the schedule really intend such 
wording to be interpreted in a literal sense. 
For example, any exhibitor could stage the 
requisite number of species, either of Iris, 
Sunflower, Campanula, or Achillea, or he 
may select a dozen species from as many 
genera, and still be within his rights and 
within the published conditions of the sche¬ 
dule. But the moment the exhibitor ventured 
aside, and staged, say, Campanula carpatica 
alba, which is a “variety” of Campanula 
carpatica, and, therefore, not a “species,” he 
renders himself liable to disqualification. 


Doubtless it is “ kinds ” that is intended, and 
not “ species ” at all. The Coreopsis and Del¬ 
phiniums to which you refer are varieties 
only, hence are not admissible with such 
wording as the above. Of the former, you 
might exhibit Coreopsis lanceolata, C. grandi- 
flora, or C. auriculata, or all of them, in 
their typical forms, but you may not exhibit 
C. tinctoria atrosanguinea for two reasons— 
firstly, because C. tinctoria is not itself 
“perennial,” and, secondly, because its 
variety “atrosanguinea” is not a “species.” 
As the matter stands, you cannot do as you 
suggest, and your better plan will be to ask 
the secretary of the society to state what is 
intended by the wording. The wording 
would be greatly simplified by deleting the 
word “species” altogether.] 

Reucheras not blooming.—I have a long 
border of Heuchcrn sanguinea—tome raised from seed 
and some plants divided. Some did not flower last 
year, only one here and there. Will you kindly say 
if they should be moved, and to what aspect? They 
now face east.— Brackens. 

[You had better leave the Heucheras alone 
for this year, as the plants have been so 
recently divided. Last year was by no means 
a favourable one for many things, and with 
greater sun-heat this season the plants may 
do better.] 

The seeds W8 gather.— If one takes every¬ 
thing into consideration, I question whether 
there is very much gained by saving seeds 
from plants that in the first instance were 
grown for the purpose of providing flowers. 
Though there are exceptions, it is, I submit, 
almost futile to expect good seeds when plants 
have yielded blossoms, perhaps, for months. 
Yet this is precisely what many people expect. 
When visiting a seed-farm some years ago, 

I observed beds of flowering plants covered 
over with tiffany quite early m the season, 
and the first blossoms allowed to go to seed. 
The seed was obtained when the plants were 
in the best of condition, not, as in the case of 
the amateur grower, when the plants had 
yielded the required quantity of blooms for 
cutting, and then were allowed to go to seed, 
or, as someone remarked, when the plants 
were “fagged out.” Since then I have found 
it best, and the most economical in the long 
run, to let the seedsman do his part of the 
business.—W. F. D. 

Transplanting seedlings.— Undoubtedly, 
many seedling plants are ruined every year 
from being allowed to remain too long where 
sown, and from overcrowding. Sowing too 
thickly is bad in the open, but more so under 
glass. I have found, whim things are sown 
thickly under glass, and allowed to get 
drawn, that, do what one may, the seedlings 
seldom make strong, vigorous plants. 
Nothing is so helpful as abundance of light 
and air from the time the seedlings appear 
above ground, and I am convinced, if less 
coddling were given to these in their early 
stages, better results would be obtained. I 
am convinced it pays to transplant most 
things at the earliest possible moment. Every¬ 
one knows how difficult it is to separate these 
tiny plants when allowed to get drawn and 
matted together, and, when they are sepa¬ 
rated, the bruising often causes them to col¬ 
lapse. When they are so small that they 
cannot be easily separated, it is an excellent 
method to get a pointed flat label, and lift 
them out in patches into fresh soil, allowing 
them to get strong, when they can be sepa¬ 
rated and pricked out separately. I have 
found Begonias, Gloxinias, and a host of 
similar things do grandly thus. Last season 
I had an object-lesson in the benefit the 
plants derive from transplanting early. 
Having some seedling Canterbury Bells, I 
pricked them out in the open as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Some few weeks later a friend 
brought me some large plants, that had be¬ 
come drawn, and, although double the size 
of mine, they never caught up mine.— 
J. C. F. C. 


Index and Binding Cases for Hew 

Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar. 
srnino Illustrated is now ready (price 3d.; poet free 
8 »«.); The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available, price It. 6 d., by post It. 9 d The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent , or 
from the Publisher , 17, Furnival-stree', London, E.C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., post fret. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HIBBERTIA DENTATA. 

The yellow-flowered climbing plants that 
bloom in winter indoors or out are not nume¬ 
rous. Hibbertia dentata, flowering shoots of 
which we figure to-day, however, is one of the 
few, and is specially well suited to the cool 
greenhouse. Even in the cool greenhouse the 
leaves assume a dark bronzy nue, that dis¬ 
plays to even greater advantage the rich yel¬ 
low blossoms that, during the first three 
months of the year, when the plants have at¬ 
tained a good size, appear somewhat freely. 
The flowers, which are each about 2 inches 
across, are produced in the axils of the 
leaves, but the growths, being short-jointed, 
are frequently quite gay with the number of 
flowers. It is of medium vigour, hence it is 
just the plant for a greenhouse, where 
stronger-growing climbers would be out of 
place. It is a good plan to first train this 
plant to a main rafter, and afterwards allow 
the branches to depend therefrom. For a 
larger structure, 


market to a limited extent, but has certainly 
advanced in popularity within the lust few 
years. If grown cool and with a free circu¬ 
lation of air, the flowers are of a pale mauve 
tint, against which the dark-coloured anthers 
stand out conspicuously. I have, however, 
met with many examples this season in which 
the blossoms were almost white, the result of 
keeping the plants rather closer and warmer 
than usual. These whiter ones are more ap¬ 
preciated than those of the normal tint. 
This Heath has a faint but, distinct and 
pleasing, perfume. It is of good constitution, 
and is, in fact, one of the most accommodat¬ 
ing of the winter-flowering greenhouse 
Heaths.—X. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS IN POTS. 
Feeding with soot-water.— Undoubtedly, 
soot-water is a grand stimulant, but it must 
be given to specimens that have filled the 
pots with roots, and not to those newly 
potted. An amateur who made Zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium culture a hobby rarely fed the plants 
with any other stimulant, and the leaves and 
trusses of flowers were very large, the 


or on boards in a nice, sunny position, the 
plants make very sturdy growth, short- 
jointed, with thick, leathery leaves. As tho 
shoots grow, the ends of the longest must be 
pinched off to induce the formation of more 
side-growths, and the result will be a bushy 
I specimen. Flower-stems also should be 
pinched off regularly until the end of August. 
From that date all flowers may be retained, 
and then a succession of blossom will be 
forthcoming from well-grown plants through¬ 
out the dull days of autumn and winter. It 
is now the right time to propagate the cut¬ 
tings for the supply of autumn and winter- 
flowering plants, and to repot the young 
plants for summer flowering. If all aro fed 
with soot-water, as advised, splendid results 
will follow. Bourne Vale. 

-These showy plants are most ac¬ 
commodating, as they may be had in flower 
the whole year. Perhaps they aro the most 
welcome during the winter months, when 
there are not so many subjects for the green¬ 
house that provide brilliant colours. Young, 
annually rooted plants give the finer trusses 
of bloom, and older, cut back specimens are 
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H. volubilis is the more suitable, as it is 
altogether a stronger grower than H. den¬ 
tata, while the flowers are also larger. They 
are, however, in the case of H. volubilis, very 
disagreeably scented. 

H. Heidi differs widely from either of the 
two just mentioned, as it forms a neat, twiggy 
little bush, that, when not more than 1 foot 
high, will flower profusely. The blossoms 
of this species are each about the size of a 
shilling, nnd of a bright yellow colour ; the 
leaves are small and narrow. 

All the Hibbertias are of easy propagation 
and culture, as cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots, put into sandy soil and kept in a close 
propagating-case, will soon root. The 
stronger growers will succeed in any ordi¬ 
nary potting compost, and with the treat¬ 
ment usually given to the general run of 
greenhouse climbers ; but H. Reidi, being far 
less vigorous, is rather more exacting in its 
requirements. T. 


Erica melanthera. —Particularly good 
examples of this pretty winter-flowering 
Heath may be seen in Covent Garden Market 
at this season. It has been long grown f«»r 
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former being of that deep green colour that 
denotes perfect health. Soot must never be 
put on the soil in the pots, nor used from the 
water-barrel immediately after the liquid has 
been stirred up. If this be done, the pores 
of the soil in the pots will be blocked, and 
then it is quite probable that the plants will 
assume a sickly appearance. 

Procure some fresh soot—about 1 peek— 
and tie it up in a coarse piece of sacking or a 
bag. Immerse the bag of soot in from 
15 gallons to 20 gallons of rain-water, and 
allow it to remain there for four days, moving 
the bag to and fro in the water for a short 
time each day. At the end of the four days 
the liquid may bo used at the rate of one quart 
to a gallon of clear water. The soot-water 
must be clear, too, when used. It is a good 
plan to cover the tank or barrel containing 
the bag of soot. Tho liquid may be used 
when the pots are fairly well filled with roots, 
each time before the plants are repotted. 

Winter-flowering Zonals.— Plants of 
both the single and double-flowered varieties 
should be grown in the open-nir throughout 
the whole of the summer months—from June 
lo September. If placed on a bed of ashes 


the more free-flowering. For spring and 
summer blopming, autumn-rooted cuttings 
are advisable, and for winter display use 
spring-struck plants.- In the way of soil the 
Zonal Pelargonium presents no difficulties. 
I have used the old soil in which Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have been grown with satisfactory 
results. Comparatively poor soil, small pots, 
and feeding when flow’ering are three chief 
items of culture. A good way to propagate 
Zonals intended for pot culture is to use a 
small flower-pob for each cutting. Tho soil, 
being moist, will not require watering, at 
least, at the present time, an occasional 
sprinkling over the leaves, to keep them 
fresh whilst roots are being formed being all 
that is needed. From now (Februarvl to 
April, the cuttings require the temperature 
of a warm greenhouse, but afterwards this 
is not necessary, nnd in summer, up to Sep¬ 
tember, they may bo rooted outside. The 
Summer • flowerino plants rooted the 
previous autumn should be wintered on a shelf 
near tho glass, where frost is kept out, and 
where air may reach them on all favourable 
occasions. By March I he plants will be 
sturdy little bushes, and require larger pots. 
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Use those 5 inches across. In this size one 
may obtain plants large enough for most 

E urposes, and also fine individual trusses. If 
igger specimens be desired, it is easy to give 
a shift to a larger-sized pot, meantime pinch¬ 
ing out all flower-buds. It is necessary to 
pot firmly to get short-jointed and solid 
grow’th. As the season advances, see that 
regular supplies of water are given, and the 
shelf may be found too hot a place, as the 
sun will have full power on the pots, drying 
the soil too quickly. If the plants are then 
stood on the greenhouse stage, with inverted 
flower-pots to raise them up, so that air may 
pass freely under the leaves, we get a favour¬ 
able position, and each plant is well under 
the cultivator’s eye. Pinch out the point of 
any shoot that may incline to run beyond 
the rest, and also take out flower-buds unt‘1 
about a fortnight before one wants the plants 
to begin to be effective. This should be a 
good time to apply stimulants. Fertilisers in 
a liquid state that contain ammonia, are most 
suitable. Soot-water, guano, or liquid from 
the farm-yard will prove desirable. The first- 
named may be made by putting a bag con¬ 
taining say, a peck, into a tub which will 
hold twenty gallons of water. Then half the 
natural strength of the liquid should not 
injure the roots. Guano must be sparingly 
used, and, preferably, as a liquid, that from 
farm-yard-manure clear and not over-strong. 
For 

Winter-flowering there is ample time to 
begin propagating. The same rules as de¬ 
scribed above apply in this case, but in the 
final potting, do not go beyond the 5-inch¬ 
sized pot. In summer the plants may be 
stood in the open, a capital spot being at 
the side of a path, where there is no undue 
shade from other subjects. Stand the pot 
on boards or a tile to each, to prevent the 
roots getting through the bottom, and pay 
strict attention to watering. Flower-trusses 
must be taken off up to the end of August. 
From this period onwards the blooms take 
considerable time to develop, and early in 
the following month place the plants under 
glass. To obtain satisfactory trusses through¬ 
out the dull months, aim at a dry atmos¬ 
phere and a temperature of about 55 degs. All 
possible light should reach them, therefore a 
shelf will be found an advantage. Foggy 
weather is the most trying time for Zonals in 
winter, cultivators in country districts being 
favoured in this respect. Wholesale drop¬ 
ping of the petals takes place, as well as 
decay, through the damp. This refers more 
especially to the single kinds, which, I think, 
are far more beautiful than are the doubles, 
although the latter are best for cutting. 

Varieties. —In naming a few good 
varieties, I should say there hae been but 
little improvement during recent years. The 
craze for size appears to have been at the 
expense of shape, and really there does not 
seem to be any difference in the shades of 
colouring between the older and the newer 
ones. Perhaps there are yet to be found 
gains in the matter of substance of petal; 
at any rate, I am sure those who cultivate 
the following will be pleased with them: — 
Singles : Lady Folkestone, blush-pink ; C. H. 
Curtis, scarlet, white eye; Duke of Bedford, 
crimson; Mentmore, rosy-red; Chaucer, 
cerise ; Sir Fred. Treves, crimson, white eye ; 
Sir Thos. Hanbury, crimson-purple; Mary 
Carmichael, salmon; The Sirdar, scarlet; 
Mary Pelton, light salmon ; Hatfield, pink; 
and Mary Beaton, white. Doubles: Frai- 
cheur, white, margined rose; Mrs. Law¬ 
rence, salmon-pink ; Hermione, white ; F. V. 
Raspail Improved, dark scarlet; Gustav 
Esnick, light scarlet; and Beaute Poitevine, 
light salmon. H. S. 

SohlzanthU8 In pots.— In connection with 
the note on page 76, regarding this useful 
plant, the following may be of interest to 
those who generally use it for an autumn or 
early spring display. Early in September of 
last year I sowed a packet of S. pinnatus 
which had been overlooked at the spring 
sowing. The seed germinated well. The 
seedlings were for a time rather neglected, as 
being of no particular value. About a dozen 
3-inch pots were then filled with the young 
plants, three in a pot, and placed in a cool 


greenhouse. When the pots were filled with 
roots, the plants were moved into 5-inch pots, 
and grown on in the same house. They did 
well and came into bloom early in December, 
and are still fairly good. They were neatly 
staked, had occasionally a little liquid- 
manure, and associated well with the earlier 
batches of Roman Hyacinths, Narcissi, and 
Tulips. I had an idea that the flowers would 
.damp through the dull winter days, but 
such was not the case, and I intend to grow 
a larger quantity in a similar way during the 
present season. The colour was very dis¬ 
tinct, and the individual flowers as large as 
is usually the case with spring plants.— 
S. W. 


CHINESE PRIMROSES AT READING. 
Probably nowhere can be seen Buch a huge 
as well as beautiful collection of these spring 
flowers as is just now on view at Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons’, Reading. There, in the 
many glasshouses are 14,000 plants of not 
less than from eighty to ninety named forms, 
and great numbers not so identified. When 
but half a century since the Chinese Prim¬ 
rose was in gardens represented by but a 
few varieties, the vast number seen at the 
present day is at once proof of its develop¬ 
ment, such as seems even now to be inex¬ 
haustible. At Reading there are some four 
distinct sections, such as the Star or Stellata. 
so well known because of its pyramidal 
branching habit; the old Single or Sinensis 
type, as originally found so many years ago : 
the Giant Single section, all of which have 
flowers of great size and substance, although 
the plants exhibit no exceptionally strong 
leaf-growth; and, finally, the serai-double 
strain. There is a sub-section of the old or 
single strain, called Magnifies type, which 
has the pretty, curled or fringed leafage, 
such as characterised Alba magnifies many 
years ago. This section gives numerous 
diversely-coloured flowers, all of great 
beauty. 

Every plant seen, and raised from sowing? 
made so recently as the month of July last, 
is in a 48 pot, and every variety as set in 
blocks is absolutely true. No higher testi¬ 
mony to the singular value, excellence, ana 
evenness of the strains could possibly be 
furnished. There are in them no gradations ; 
the seeds, if purchased, sown, and properlv 
reared and cultivated will give to the poorest 
purchaser the same high quality. According 
to price, it is the quantity which differs. It 
is only by careful manipulation that true 
stock is secured. No one brush is em¬ 
ployed on more than one variety, hence there 
is no accidental cross-fertilisation. Most 
interesting are the many lovely varieties 
which make up the semi-double section. We 
are careful to use this description lest any 
readers should assume that real barren 
doubles like the old alba plena were referred 
to. It has often been a subject of wonder 
to many that these semi-doubles jeraained 
so constant and did not develop into barren 
full doubles. That anticipation was based 
on the assumption that, as in the full doubles, 
so in the semi-doubles, the anthers in the 
throats of the flowers became converted into 
petals. That, however, in this race is not 
so. Really, the cluster of petals found in the 
centres of the flowers is the product of petal 
sporting—they are petal growths from the 
bases of the true outer petals only,, the 
stamens or pollen-bearing cases remaining 
quite intact. Thus, as the fertiliser mani¬ 
pulates these flowers with his brush he 
gently opens these supernumerary petals, and 
there finds the organs of fertility intact. Of 
these varieties, singularly beautiful are 
Double Duchess, with its crimson centre; 
Double White, on both dark and green 
leafage; Double Pink, in two forms, both 
wonderfully free and very beautiful; Double 
Scarlet, of an intense blood-crimson hue. 
Double Blue, doubles with flakes and 
speckled, lilac and salmon. The great en¬ 
durance of the flowers of this strain makes 
them popular with gardeners. Of the Magni- 
fica or fringed leafage forms there are some 
nine distinct. Of the natural single strain, 
commonly referred to ae the ordinary section, 
there are upwards of twenty varieties, but 
these largely include duplicates on Fern 


foliage, as well as on palmate foliage. Some, 
again, have dark stems and leafage, others 
pale green foliage. Of these, the Duchess, 
in both forms of foliage, stands out distinct. 
No Primula of recent years has proved to be 
such an acquisition. Royal White resembles 
a mass of snow. The Czar is of deeppur- 
plish-blue; Reading Pink, Crimson lung, 
Rosy Queen, Lord Roberts, Reading Scar¬ 
let, Reading Blue, Lavender, and many 
others are all beautiful. But in this section 
specially lovely is a pure self named Coral- 
Pink, of the most refined yet really charming 
hue we have seen in pink Primulas. This 
variety is quite true, and merits a place in 
every garden. 

The giant forms largely reproduce many of 
the colours here mentioned, but the flowers 
are exceptionally fine. Of these there are 
more than a dozen selections. 

Then come the Star forms. If of these the 
flowers seem small, relatively, they are pro¬ 
duced in great abundance,' and can be 
gathered from the plants for table decora¬ 
tion without robbing the plants of their 
beauty. Gardeners like these star forms 
also, because, being of less formal habit than 
the large-flowered section, they look well in 
groups in greenhouses or conservatories, and 
are charming in rooms in small vases. Some 
of this section are showing semi-double 
flowers. The possibilities of variation are 
endless. Those who prefer to grow mixed 
forms are also well catered for. Throughout 
che entire collection there is not a variety 
that any grower may not wish to possess, 
while culture is perfect. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Honey-flower (Hoya carnosa).—Will you 
kindly tell me the name of the plant a leaf of which 
I enclose? Also details of treatment will much 
oblige. It has been in greenhouse for years, has 
never been repotted from 6-inch pot, and has never 
flowered. It has put out some growth each year, 
but has never been trained over anything, so hae 
curled itself round and round. I feel sure it is being 
wrongly treated. What eoii does it require?— 
Regular Reaper. 

[This is the name of the plant, a leaf of 
which you send us. It is very impatient of 
stagnant moisture, and the potting-soil must 
be of a porous character. The pots must 
always be well drained, and the soil should 
consist of about equal parts of good, turfy 
loam and peat, pulled to pieces with the hand, 
the fine particles being shaken out, so that 
only the fibrous part remains. To this should 
be added a sixth part of sand and the same 
quantity of broken charcoal. In this mate¬ 
rial the plants may be firmly potted, leaving 
sufficient space at the top in proportion to the 
size of pot used, for qiving water, as in the 
growing season this plant requires a liberal 
supply of moisture both at the root and in the 
atmosphere, with an occasional dose of weak 
liquid-manure. The best position for it, if 
grown in a pot, is on a wire trellis, just under 
the roof, or it may be grown on a wire 
trainer. It does equally well in an inter¬ 
mediate or warm greenhouse, and will often 
flower as freely in such a structure as in 
the stove, simply because the drier atmos¬ 
phere leads to the better ripening of the 
wood, without which flowers must be scanty. 
If the plant is given stove treatment, then it 
must be stood in the full sunshine during the 
time growth is being made. When grown in 
a low temperature, it must not be over- 
watered in winter—indeed, during that period 
the plant must be kept comparatively dry. It 
produces during the summer clusters of wax¬ 
like flowers, from the centre of each of which 
exudes a single drop of honey-like fluid— 
hence the name of “honey-plant.” Fre¬ 
quent repotting is quite unnecessary, pro¬ 
vided the drainage is right. Many people 
make the mistake of cutting off the old flower- 
stalks after the annual flowering. Where 
this is done, the plants are practicollv flower¬ 
less, as it is the old stalks which produce most 
of the blooms.] 

Violet-culture in frames.— In reply to " Con¬ 
stant Reader,'’ page 102, I advise the treatment sug¬ 
gested in your columns about a year ago: Let the 
subeoil be a firm bed of clean ashes. My frame 
Violets were a failure till I tried this plan. My 
double Violets are flowering well, although (or per¬ 
haps because) they are planted In very poor soil over 
t he subsoil of ashes.—S t. PRTfR’8 COURT. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE HEATH GARDEN IN MID-WINTER. 
Heaths are not so well fitted for small gar 


i the best way is to use them to adorn rough 
1 places that do not seem to lend themselves 
easily to any other kind of gardening. Of 
all the plants known to us, these are the 
' least difficult to please as to soil, situation, or 


was taken three kinds were in flower, the 
Portuguese (E. lusitanica), the little alpine 
Forest Heath (E. carnea), and the hybrid 
Heath (E. hybrida). These not only endure 
such a bad season as that which we are pass- 



dens as for country gardens, though they may J 
be grown in small gardens, too, in small ways, | 
just the same as the late Sir William Bow- , 
man used to grow them in Surrey in beds in 
the pleasure garden. Where there is room, | 
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climate. Some of the best are natives of 
our owu country, and some of Western 
Europe, and they have the peculiar charm, 
where well done, of adorning the ground all 
the year round. At the time the illustration 


ing through, but even seem to rejoice in it, 
so that, whenever any other part of the 
garden surface is desolate and bare, this is 
as fresh and full of charm as in spring or 
: summer. 
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At first, in making the Heath garden, we 
thought that peat was desirable ; now we find 
that Heaths grow quite as well in loam. 
Where, as in many places, there are no rough 
banks or broken ground of this kind, it is 
often well to break up the ground under 
Pines, which, in what is called the pinetum, 
often give such poor effect, and, instead of 
letting the Grass run under the Pines, it is 
better to break up the surface and plant 
Heaths below. This plan does not in 
any way hurt the trees, but, rather, 
leads to their improvement, and ties them 
together. Something of the kind has 
lately been done at Kew with excellent re¬ 
sults, as anyone may see. As regards the 
kinds, all our native Heaths and their varie¬ 
ties, some of which are very interesting and 
effective, such as Erica vulgaris Alporti. a 
well-coloured form, and a handsome white, 
should be grown. Even the coppery variety 
of the native kind is pretty in winter. 

Hitherto so little attention has been paid to 
these plants in gardens generally, that these 
varieties may escape them. They are plants 
of such wide distribution that one may any 
day see interesting forms worth preserving, 
such as the deep rosy form uj the grey 
Heath (E. cinerea) in Anthony Waterer’s 
nursery at Woking, and there are others. 
The Connemara Heath (Dabceeia polifolia) 
or its white form, is a lovely plant, and 
flowers in the scene here figured for months 
in a year. The bright red form of that Heath 
is also precious, the usual form being rather 
a dull purple. The Mediterranean Heath 
is essential, and so are both the Irish and 
Continental forms. The Tree-Heath (E. 
arborea) grows in the southern and milder 
parts, and best of all, is, perhaps, the Portu¬ 
guese Heath (E. lusitanica), which, now in 
handsome bloom, is one of the most precious 
of shrubs ever introduced. 

These plants abound in Derbyshire and 
other nurseries, and are easv to obtain, save 
the more tender ones. They should be 
planted in effective masses, running into each 
other a little, but each kind kept distinct, in 
which way we enioy their beauty more. 
In hole-and-corner wavs these plants 
are not seen to advantage. They are, for the 
most part, easily propagated and divided. 
The earlier the planting is done in autumn 
or winter the better, so as to avoid the risks 
of drought. In dry and rocky places a few 
stones among the plants look well, and do 
good, if they can be had. Anv kind of design 
or pattern beds is hopeless ; the plants should 
be massed over the ground in natural ways, 
with simple Grass walks round or through 
them. Other things which associate with 
them, such os the double Furze, the little 
Furze, the hardiest kinds of Sun Rose, any 
dwarf Savin, or things of that kind, may be 
grow’n near them ; but the aim should be to 
have the ground covered with plants, so as 
to avoid as much as possible hoeing. At 
first planting, one may have a little of that 
to do, but most of the kinds soon get- together 
and help to keep the ground clean. 

PLANTING WISTARIA. 

(Reply to “ Lewis.”) 

If your soil is at all heavy and wet, you had 
best put in about a foot of broken bricks to 
act as drainage, having first taken out a hole 
about 3 feet deep and 3 feet wide, filling this 
with good loam and leaf-mould. As the Wis¬ 
taria is somewhat impatient of removal, we 
should advise you to get a plant in a pot and 
plant early in March. The Wistaria deserves 
a south wall, but in warm districts it will 
also succeed on an east wall. If you intend 
growing your plant against the house, a little 
care in training is well repaid. A system of 
training nearly similar to that of the spur 
system "in Vine-pruning should be adopted, 
or, rather, a system combining that with the 
plan generally adopted for fruit-trees, which 
bear their flowers and fruit on old spurs. In 
the month of July all shoots on the main or 
leading shoot should be pinched back to 
within a foot of the main stem. These shoots 
will again break into growth from the buds 
just behind where the shoot, was stopped, and 
after these shoots have grown a few inches 
they should be again stopped. The result 
will be that flower-spurs will be formed at the 
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bottom of the shoot first pinched. Early in 
the following spring these shoots should be 
cut back to within five or six eyes of the main 
stem, and the voting growths from these eyes 
should then be treated in the same way as 
those of the previous year. Of course, if 
you have room, you can lay in at full length 
any of these shoots, so as to fill up the wall 
quickly. 

There are several ways of growing the Wis¬ 
taria. It is most often seen against a wall, 
but it has a picturesque appearance when it 
can ramble into the head of a tree, while it 
also looks well when trained over a pergola or 
covered way. The best variety to procure is 
the common Wistaria sinensis, which you can 
purchase from any nurseryman who deals in 
trees and shrubs. 


THE VIBURNUMS. 

Several of the Viburnums, of which the 
common Guelder Rose (V. Opulus) is a good 
example, form naturally shapely bushes, 
flower well, and give comparatively little 
trouble. A few may be reckoned amongst 
the best evergreens, whilst others have merits 
as fruiting shrubs. The stronger-growing 
sorts are excellent for the back of a shrub¬ 
bery or as isolated specimens, whilst a few 
are well worth planting in beds or as in¬ 
formal groups in conspicuous positions. 
The Viburnums have a wide range of distri¬ 
bution, and are found in Europe, Asia, and 
North America. The British Isles claim two 
species in V. Opulus (the Guelder Rose) and 
V. Lantana (the Wayfaring-tree), whilst 
several first-rate kinds come from China and 
Japan. Except in one or two cases they may 
be grown in ordinary garden soil, the excep¬ 
tions requiring a little peat or, at any rate, 
light loamy soil. The majority may be in¬ 
creased by means of cuttings of half-ripe 
wood inserted in pots of sandy soil in a 
close propagating-case during summer. Two 
or three years in nursery quarters usually 
suffice for the plants to become strong 
enough to place out permanently. Trans¬ 
planting causes little inconvenience, except 
in the case of one or two evergreen kinds, 
V. Tinus (the Laurustinus) being a case in 
point. Small plants may be transplanted j 
satisfactorily, but large ones are difficult to 
deal with, for the soil falls away from the ! 
mots, which are usually small compared with j 
the size of the head. Transplanting in this i 
instance should be douo either early in ! 
autumn or late in spring—say. September in j 
the one ease and April and May in the j 
other. 

In addition to being useful as outdoor ! 
shrubs, some of the species may be forced I 
for conservatory decoration. Two of the best j 
kinds for the purpose are the sterile forms j 
of V. Opulus and V. tomentosum, more j 
familiar under the name of V. plicatum. In J 
passing the species in review, only those 
which have any garden value are referred to. 

V. Carlesi. —This Corean species is of | 
recent introduction. It was at first thought j 
to be somewhat tender, but experience has ! 
proved that it will withstand ordinary | 
winters without injury. Being of less rapid 
growth than many of the species, it should 
be given a front place in a border, and is 
one of the kinds which is improved by being 
given light or peatv soil. Its deciduous or 
sub-evergreen leaves have a greyish appear¬ 
ance. The flowers are borne early in May 
hi flattened heads, the buds having been 
formed the previous autumn. They have a 
waxv appearance, are white in colour, 
slightly tinged with pink, especially in the 
bud stage, and are very sweet-scented. This 
was figured in these pages on June 13th, 
1908, page 223. 

V. pilatatuM is a Japanese species of 
strong habit, forming an upright bush of 
-onsidovable size. Its merit lies principally 
in its bright red fruits, which ripen during 
autumn. 

V. Lantana (the “Wayfaring-tree”) is met 
■vith in hedges and other places in many parts 
>f the country. It is very abundant about 
clie cliffs in some parts of the Isle of Wight, 
where it makes a fine display in autumn when 
laden with its flat heads of red and black 
fruits. It is also useful as a flowering shrub, 
for its large heads of blossoms are con¬ 
spicuous in May. Although wild in many 


places, it is quite worth bringing into the 
| garden, especially in places where a bold- 
foliaged shrub of dense habit is required, 
j V. macrocephalum.- -The sterile-flowered 
(form only of this Chinese shrub appears to 
: be in cultivation, and it lias not been gener- 
I ally planted for many years. Except in the 
' southern counties it should be grown against 
! a wall. Its attractions centre in its enormous 
heads of cream-coloured, sterile flowers, 

| which bear a great resemblance to Hy- 
I drangea flower-head's. Last summer a well- 
flowered plant was noted in a Devonshire 
garden, grow ing as a bush in the open ground. 

| V. odoratissimum.— Although this can 
only be grown successfully in tlie warmer 
counties, it is such a fine evergreen in those 
1 places that I include it here. It is a Chinese 
shrul), and in the warmer parts of Devon¬ 
shire and Cornwall grows into a fine bush 
! upwards of 12 feet high, and sometimes as 
far across. The leaves are large, thick in 
texture, and of a rich glossy green. Before 
j the leaves eventually fall they take on a 
! rich orange or scarlet colour, but as no great 
number colour at the same time a brilliant 
effect is not produced. The flower-heads 
i are made up principally of fertile flowers 
! which are cream in colour. 

V. Opulus is well known bv reason of the 
common “Snowball-tree” or Guelder Rose. 
The type is frequently met with'in hedges 
in many parts of the country, where it is 
recognised by its flat heads of fertile and 
sterile flowers, which are first green, then 
j white, and later in the year by its rich red 
fruits. Specimens upwards of 12 feet high 
I and as far through are of frequent occur- 
I rence in some parts of the country, while 
similar-sized examples of the sterile variety 
: are often rioted under cultivation. The 
f round inflorescences of the variety sterile 
! are well known during May and June. 
Several other varieties are in commerce, of 
which fruetu luteo has yellow fruit : namim, 
a dwarf plant, 1 foot to 2 feet high, which 
never appears to bloom ; and roseum Tntteri, 
whose blossoms are flushed w ith rose. 

V. iuiytidophyllum is one of the best 
evergreens which have been introduced in 
recent years. A figure of it was given in 
Gardening Illustrated a few weeks ago. 
consequently, its large, wrinkled or netted 
leaves will be fresh in readers’ minds. The 
flower-buds are produced from the ends of 
the branches in autumn and remain on the 
bushes in a dormant state until late spring, 
when they open out into large heads of small 
cream flowers. There appears to be no ques¬ 
tion as to its hardiness. 

V. Tinus. —This is perhaps better known 
under the popular name of Laurustinus. As 
a rule blossoms may be found in November, 
and a goodly number appear about Christ¬ 
mas, the best show of flow ers being produced 
at the end of January and into February. 
Several varieties have been named, of which 
two of the most distinct, arc purpureum. 
distinguished by its purplish foliage, and 
lucidum, by its glossy, shining leaves, which 
are larger than those of the type, and its 
very large head of flowers. It is of more 
rapid growth than the type, but the flower- 
heads are not borne so freely. Several varie- 
gated-leaved varieties have been introduced, 

I but they are not worth growing. A distinct- 
dwarf-grow ing kind is grown in Belgium for 
j forcing; whether its habit is natural or due 
! only to a special method of culture is. how- 
i ever, doubtful. 

| V. tomentosum. To many people ties 
Japanese species will be more familiar by its 
sterile-flowered variety, which was intro¬ 
duced as V. plicatum. It forms a bush at. 
least 5 feet or 6 feet high, with rough, pro¬ 
minently-ribbed leaves and good-sized in- 
j florescences of white flowers. The var.etv 
! plicatum resembles our common Snowhall- 
, tree to^a certain extent in the matter of in- 
! florescence, .but the flower-heads and indivi- 
: dual blooms are larger. Thev are borne with 
! great freedom, and the shrub is excellent for 
a bed in a prominent position. A form 
| known as t. plicatum grandifloruin is, if any¬ 
th ing, more free-flowering than plicatum. V. 
tomentosum Mariesi is worth plan tin". 

V. UTTi.E is a new species from Central 
! China, but it is not in general cultivation. 

I D. 
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RHODODENDRON GAUNTLETTI. 
This handsome Rhododendron is said to 
have R. ponticum blood in it, but it shows 
not the slightest characteristic of that 
species. It is, however, undoubtedly a 
hybrid of some description. One of its 
arents is evidently R. Griffithianum, better 
nown as R. Aucklandi. The largo flowers, 
which often measure over 4 inches across, 
are pale flesh-colour when they first expand, 
and eventually become pure white. As many 
as nine are often carried on a single truss. 
A large bush, 6 feet in height and as much 
through, is a beautiful sight when in full 
bloom. Though it is such an exceedingly 
ornamental variety, it appears little known, 
and is rarely met with in gardens, but all 
who love handsome-flowering shrubs should 
obtain it. It makes a charming contrast to 
the crimson-flowered Rhododendrons, such 
as R. barbatum, R. Thompsoni, and R. 


j easily remembered, however, by its popular 
name, and as such I shall speak of it here. 
I was greatly pleased when I saw it first in 
a nursery, and made a point of securing it 
I the following autumn. Fortunately, I w’as 
advised by a friend to insist upon having a 
plant on its own roots, and not one grafted 
or budded. Some of these things sucker 
l badly and by getting a plant on its own 
roots I managed to secure in course of time 
quite a little group of the Dwarf Almond. 
This grows a few feet high, and bears early 
in the year a host of little pinkish flowers, 
which come before the leaves, and which are 
scattered thickly along the branches. Some 
j of the forms have white flowers, but any 
one will be certain to please. It comes so 
! early that it should have a sheltered place 
to save the flowers in case of late * frosts, 
j which I have seen injure them. There seem 
! to be several varieties of this beautiful little 



Rhododendron Gauntlotti. From a photograph sent by Miss 8. M. Wallace, 
Ardnomorc, Co. Donegal. 


Shilsoni, and also to the pink forms of R. 
arboreuru. Wyndham Fitzherbeht. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cones on Abies Clanbrasiliana.-Last 

autumn I was surprised to see a number of 
cones on Abies Clanbrasiliana. This speci¬ 
men was planted here in 1893, and was then 
said to bo twenty years old. In Colonel 
Platt’s garden, at Llanfairfechan, this Abies 
w f as quite covered with cones. Mr. T. Smith, 
Newry, told me ho had never in the course 
of his experience seen cones on A. Clanbra- 
siliana. Ligustrum coriaeeum was coveied 
with beautiful flowers in July and August 
last. It was planted in 1893, and never 
before produced a flower.— E. Charles 
Buxton, Coed Derw , Bettws-y-Coed. 

The dwarf Almond.— I have a special pre 
ference for the dwarf Almond, called by 
some of us Amvgdalus nanus, but which, I 
see from the Kew Hand List, should pro¬ 
perly be called Prunus nana. It is more 
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shrub, and I should recommend the plant¬ 
ing of at least one Dwarf Almond early in 
the year or in late autumn. The purchaser 
should insist upon having a plant on its own 
roots.—Ess. 

The Red-flowered Horse Chestnut (/Escu- 
lus carnea).—This is useful as a lawn speci¬ 
men where a shade tree is desired, but where 
the position is not suitable for a very large 
tree. This variety is often met with at a 
height of 30 feet to 40 feet, with a clear 
trunk 8 feet or 10 feet high and a dense, 
rounded head. Its general aspect at once 
separates it from the common Horse Chest¬ 
nut, for it is considerably weaker in growth 
and the leaves are smaller and stiffer. The 
flowers, as is well known, are borne some¬ 
what later than those of the commoner tree, 
and are reddish in colour. There are, how¬ 
ever, several varieties in cultivation, which 
differ from the type by being of a different 
habit or bearing richer-coloured flowers, and 
one or two are superior to the type for 
general planting. The variety Brioti has 


particularly rich coloured flowers, and is per 
haps the best of all. Atropurpurea, how 
ever, is well worth growing for the sake of 
its dark-coloured blossoms, whilst pendula is 
of weeping habit. As a rule, both the typo 
and varieties are increased by grafting on to 
stocks of the common Horse Chestnut, for. 
though the type frequently comes true from 
seeds, it is not to be depended on to repro¬ 
duce itself true, as it is of hybrid origin. D. 

Rhododendron Victorianum. — About thirty 
years ago M. Victor Cuvelier, a Belgian amateur, 
crossed R. Dalhousite and R. Nuttalli and obtained a 
very well marked hybrid, which was named R. Vic¬ 
torianum in compliment to him. It has large bell¬ 
shaped flowens, which are creamy yellow when they 
first open, but change to a milk white, and they aro 
deliciously fragrant. Hitherto this hybrid has been 
grown only here and there in Belgium, but a plant of 
it flowered at Kew last year. The habit of R. 
Victorianum is compact, and the plant is very free- 
flowering, much more so than either of its parents. 
It bloome during April and May.—The Field. 

Planting forest-trees.-I want to nlant about 
two acres of fore»t-trees. Up to what date (about) 
can 1 plant with safety? Is March too late?— 
North Kerry. [No, not too late if the roots of the 
trees have not too long to travel, but better begin in 
late autumn or winter.— Ed ] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Destroying slugs. —Kindly inform me what the 
best remedy is for destroying elugs on Violas?— 
Reader. 

[You may destroy the slugs by giving a 
dressing of fresh lime round about the Violas, 
forking it in lightly. Perfectly fresh soot is 
good for a time, but after rains it loses much 
of its power. If these are not effective, try 
vaporite or one of the special mixtures for 
destroying ground pests, using it ae directed. 
Vaporite, Apterite, or Kilogrub are all simi¬ 
larly useful, and may be obtained from the 
seedsmen.] 

Insects destroying plants.—Nearly every¬ 
thing in my garden is being attacked and destroyed 
by the little insect, specimen of which I enclose. It 
eats Celery, Onions, Hyacinths, and is now eating the 
Violets. Can you give me a remedy ?-California. 

[The little insects which are sent are spring- 
tails (Collembola), of two or three species. 
These never acquire wings, but run or jump 
about by meane of a spring just below their 
tails. They feed for the most part upon dead 
vegetable matter, but when they are very 
numerous they appear to attack living plants 
as well. They seem to multiply most rapidly 
in soils that contain large quantities of vege¬ 
table matter in a decaying condition— e.g., in 
soils that have received large dressings of 
farmyard manure and no lime, so that they 
have got into a sour condition. It is prob¬ 
able that a dressing of lime (slaked lime or 
powdered chalk) would prove beneficial, and 
the application of Vaporite, or Apterite, or 
some similar soil fumigant would cause the 
insects to “move on.” Where it can be ap¬ 
plied, hot water at a temperature of about 
120 degs to 140 degs. is very effective in 
destroying them.] 

Injured leaves.—As a subscriber to your valued 
paper, I am asking you a favour respecting the en¬ 
closed. Last March I found some Laurel-bridie* 
damaged and destroyed. The trees or bushes all’ 
appeared in good condition, and in three or four 
days afterwards I found them in the condition as 
in tlie box herewith- On January 21st last other 
Laurel-trees in the same position, and all right, were 
found to have failed in a similar way—with dead 
spots and the other parts shrivelled. In a day or two 
after I gathered the enclosed. After being first 
noticed, they soon became worse. Last year’s bushes 
died entirely away, first the leaves, then the 
branches, and then the roots partly. I have been 
advised to ask you if you can tell me what is the 
cause.—C. T. W. 

[I am unable to discover any trace of 
material upon the foliage sent. * The little 
holes are due to a biting insect, which has 
disappeared, but the dying of the leaf ap¬ 
pears to be due to a different cause. Have 
they been exposed to frost, and then sud¬ 
denly exposed to sunshine? They have much 
the appearance of leaves damaged in this 
way, and frost would be very likely to damage 
young leaves in the way shown, especially if 
the plants were newly transplanted. Are the 
bushes planted where salt spray may be blown 
upon them?—F. J. C.] 

Grubs in seed-pans (J. Laurie).— The tube wa« 
smashed in transit, and the grubs cculd not bo 
found. 
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ROSES. 

ROSES HONOURED IN THIS COUNTRY 
IN 1909. 

Over thirty varieties of Roses received gold 
medals or other awards from the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society or National Rose Society 
during last year. Of all the awards in th : s 
country not one went to a Hybrid Perpetual. 
What a change from what used to be years 
ago! Then it was nearly all of this class. 
Perhaps some now designated Hybrid Tea 
should be Hybrid Perpetual, but it would 
take a clever man to define the line that 
separates the two classes, and, perhaps, it 
does not matter very much. In March, Mr. 
E. W. Piper obtained an award of merit for 

Rhea Reid (H.T.), an American novelty, 
that is splendid indoors, but, I fear, too full 
to be useful as an outdoor variety. This 
Rose disappointed me last summer, but I 
grant it has not had a fair test. On May 
18th the 

Lyon Rose received an award of merit 
when exhibited by Messrs. T. Rochford and 
Sons and Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. This 
Rose will undoubtedly live long in our col¬ 
lections, as Mme. Abel Chatenay has done. 
At the Temple Show five Roses received 
awards of merit. One of the most note¬ 
worthy was 

American Pillar, a single-flowered 
variety, of delightful colouring and of im¬ 
mense size. The huge clusters of lovely 
deep pink flowers, with large white centres, 
cannot fail to. become very useful for table 
decoration, and in the garden pillar plants 
will be very effective. The pretty foliage is 
not unlike that of some of the Wichuraiana 
forms, bright and glistening. 

Coquina (Wichuraiana) is a pretty com¬ 
panion to Hiawatha. The very small single 
flowers are produced in long, graceful trails. 

Margaret is a splendid exhibition Hybrid 
Tea, of marvellous depth of petal. Although 
a pink flower, there is a grandeur in its 
blossoms possessed by few Roses, and I ad¬ 
vise all exhibitors to obtain it. 

Jessie is a pretty bright red sport of 
Mme. N. Levavasseur, a variety that retains 
its brillant colour, and which, like that of 
its parent, does not fade off to a purplish 
shade. 

Mrs. Taft is a very pretty Polyantha Rose, 
an improvement on Baby Rambler. The 
flowers are smaller, very double, and the 
growth is very spreading. At the National 
Rose Show, held on July 2nd, two gold 
medals were awarded, both to Mr. Hugh 
Dickson, of Belfast. One was for 

Lady Pirrie (H.T.), a really delightful 
colour, a sort of orange-salmon flower. It is 
a Rose that, I think, will have a great future. 

Countess of Shaftesbury (H.T.) is a 
rich clear pink, and the flower prettily 
pointed. It will, I believe, be a distinct pink 
Rose among the numerous varieties of that 
colour. At the same exhibition cards of 
commendation were given to six varieties. 
This enables the raiser to put the variety up 
again for gold medal. The following were 
the six kinds : — 

Climbing Lady Ashtown.—A replica of 
the excellent sort raised by Messrs. A. Dick¬ 
son and Sons, excepting that it possesses 
extra vigorous growth. It must become 
very useful. 

Mrs. H. Stevens (H.T.).—A deep-petalled 
flower, of ivory-white colour, a really splen¬ 
did petal, and I feel sure this is a coming 
Rose. 

Muriel Jamieson, a delightful single- 
flowered Rose, of the lovely colouring seen 
in Fortune’s Yellow. 

Sheila Wilson, a single Rose, of the Car¬ 
mine Pillar type ; a splendid colour. It will 
possibly supplant Carmine Pillar. 

Theresa (H.T.) is one of those delightful- 
coloured Roses of which Ma Capucine is 
typical. The salmony-orange tints will make 
it a great favourite, and the growth is far 
better than in the Old Rose named above. 

Thelma is a very pretty Wichuraiana 
Hybrid, with flowers resembling somewhat 
those of Mme. Eugene Resal, but quite 
single. It is very sweet, and if it proves to 
he distinct enough from Ariel, should be a 
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welcome addition to the rapidly increasing 
number of Rambler Roses. At the Holland 
House Show, four varieties received awards 
of merit, three from Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons, and one from Paul and Son, Cheshunt. 
From Messrs. Dickson’s grand exhibit of 
seedlings on that occasion the committee 
selected 

Duchbss of Wellington, a most beauti¬ 
ful H.T., of a lovely apricot tint; 

Grace Molyneux, a creamy-apricot 
flower, w ith flesh-tinted centre ; 

Walter Speed, an improved Antoine 
Rivoire; 

Ariel, the beautiful climber exhibited by 
Messrs. Paul and Son, will make a grand 
pillar or arch Rose. The large, single, rosy- 
pink blossoms have a fine effect. At the 
Provincial Show of the National Rose 
Society, held at Luton on July 14th, Mr. 
Hugh Dickson gained a gold medal for 
Leslie Holland (H.T.), of a rich crimson 
and scarlet colour. The flowers are fragrant. 
Messrs A. Dickson and Sons also gained a 
gold medal for 

Mrs. Hubert Taylor (Tea), a superb 
flower, of pointed form and of a delicate 
shell-pink colour, with white edges. Messrs. 

S. McGredy and Son gained two gold medals 
—one for 

Mrs. Maynard Sinton, a Hybrid Tea of 
large size, white, tinted flesh, and extra 
sweet, and 

Ethel Malcolm, perhaps the best novelty 
of the year. The flowers are very large and 
full, the colour white, shaded peach. At 
the Royal Horticultural meeting on July 20th 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son received an 
award for 

Juliet, a sensational novelty, of hybrid 
origin. It is a cross between Captain Hay¬ 
ward and Soleil d’Or, partaking largely of 
the style of growth and blossom of the latter. 
The blossom is a lovely blending of old gold 
and carmine pink. At the autumn show of 
the National Rose Society, held in Septem¬ 
ber, Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons obtained 
a gold medal for 

Claudius, a flower resembling an H.P. in 
size and build, but, being descended from 
Charles J. Grahame, the raisers class it as an 
H.T. The colour ie a fine rose de Barri, 
something between Helen Keller and Sou¬ 
venir de Marie de Zayas. It is specially 
sweet, and a very free bloomer. Messrs. 
Hugh Dickson also gained a gold medal for 

Miss Cynthia Forde (H.T.), a flower of 
the regular form of Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford, with the colour of this Rose to 
some extent. The growth resembles some¬ 
what that of Caroline Testout. Messrs. S. 
McGredy and Son received a gold medal for 
Mrs. E. J. Holland, an H.T., with a 
grand flower of the solid pink colour of Lady 
Ashtown and Frau Peter Lambert. Messrs. 
A. Dickson and Sons received a card of com¬ 
mendation for 

Mrs. F. Bray, which, if I mistake not, is 
going to be a favourite. Its form reminds me 
of Harry Kirk, but the golden colour more 
nearly resembles that of Mme. Falcot. 
Messrs. S. McGredy and Son put up what I 
thought one of the loveliest of all the kinds 
on this occasion, but only a card of commen¬ 
dation w-as given. It w r as named 

Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller, a 
glorified Mrs. E. G. Hill and Grand Due de 
Luxembourg. As a garden Rose I know of 
nothing more beautiful. Another card of 
commendation was awarded to the same firm 
for 

Mrs. Arthur E. Coxhead, a Rose of the 
type of Exquisite and La France de ’89. At 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on September 28th, Messrs. H. Low 
and Co. obtained an award of merit for the 
German-raised Rose, 

Flower of Fairfield, a perpetual-flower¬ 
ing sport of Crimson Rambler. It is more 
brilliant in colour than Crimson Rambler, 
and it flowers freely on the young Wood the 
first year. Planted in groups with such per¬ 
petual-flowering Roses as Trier, Fairy, etc., 
it must become a very useful sort. Rosa. 


REPOTTING ROSES. 

Whether this is done while the plants are 
dormant, or to afford more root-run when in 
active growth, the pots should be thoroughly 
clean. Unless this is the case, the ball of soil 
will not leave the pot without breaking, 
should we need to turn it out at any future 
time. Do not overdrain by using a large 
quantity of crocks. It can be done quite as 
efficiently with half the quantity, thus allow¬ 
ing more space for soil. Unless the plant is 
in active growth, it is well to remove all the 
old soil possible without disturbing the roots 
beyond reason. When one is repotting a 
growing plant with the intention of giving 
more root-space, greater care is needed as 
regards disturbance of the roots. Always pot 
firmly. This is not attended to so much as it 
should be. When shifting a plant into a 
larger pot, there is not much space between 
the ola ball and the pot. The soil can be 
pressed dow r n by the help of a large wooden 
label. Unless the new compost is made firm, 
it requires too much water to wet the old ball, 
and this excess of watering is very harmful. 
Not only does it clog the soil, but it washes 
away much of the nourishment before the new 
roots can assimilate it. Use the new potting 
compost in a moist condition, but not wet, 
and be certain the older soil is well saturated 
before repotting. It requires a lot of water 
to thoroughly moisten this unless it is done 
before placing in the fresh compost. As re¬ 
gards compost, stiff turfy loam, that has 
been stacked with alternate layers of manure, 
is about the best. If very stiff, a little coarse 
sand—or, better still, a few crushed bone**, 
sifted so as to leave half to quarter of an inch 
size—are very useful. Do not break the com¬ 
post up too finely. Oftentimes repotting can 
be avoided by using liquid food, or by a sur¬ 
face dressing, that feeds the roots during suc¬ 
cessive waterings. This more particularly 
applies to plants -while in growth. U. S. 

ROSE CRIMSON RAMBLER. 

What an indictment of this popular climb¬ 
ing Rose is contained, under the heading, 
“Wanted, the Best Roses,” in the issue of 
January 29th, page 76, when it is said that 
“ one Mildred Grant is worth a ton of Crim¬ 
son Rambler and such rubbish.” Seeing 
that tens of thousands of persons who grow 
Roses have obtained glorious colour and 
great enjoyment from possessing Crimson 
Rambler, the verdict given is at once a 
harsh and a most unjust one. Why stop at 
Crimson Rambler? Why not add Dorothy 
Perkins, Lady Gay, Hiawatha, Philadelphia 
Rambler, Leuchstern, Dundee Rambler— 
indeed, all the rambler or climbing section? 
Mildred Grant is a beautiful Rose, as also 
are so many others of its particular race, 
but whilst it may produce one first-class 
bloom now and then, the good Ramblers 
produce thousands. Myriads of our best 
garden Roses, not climbers, give far more 
beauty in the garden than Mildred Grant 
does. How readily at Rose shows the 
visitors now turn from the dressed or 
touched-lip show blooms to the clusters or 
bunches of garden Roses, many of which 
are cut from climbers. The introduction of 
these flowers in bunches has given new life 
to Rose shows. They add greatly to their 
interest and beauty. But that is, after all, 
a small matter to the great mass of Rose 
lovers, compared with the marvellous beauty 
climbing Roses have carried into gardens 
everywhere, and Jor them all who have 
gardens cannot be too thankful. A. D. 

R0868 from 8eed. —Where Rose-hips were 
secured before winter the present is a good 
time to sow. They should have been placed 
in a little dry sand and stood in a frost¬ 
proof shed or cellar up to now. Rose-seeds 
are not difficult to raise. Use a compost of 
leaf-soil, loam, and coarse sand in about 
equal proportions. Take care to have deep 
pots or boxes, as the seedlings root very 
deeply. Sow half an inch deep, and cover 
with sheets of glass to keep away mice, 
which are very destructive, and conserve 
the moisture so as to avoid watering more 
than can be helped. A tetnj>ertiture of 
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60 degs. is ample. I prefer to keep the pans 
or pots dark until the fust seedlings appear. 
This prevents the surface-soil drying so 
quickly. Rose-seeds come up in a very 
erratic manner, some germinating in a few 
weeks, while others may not come up until 
quite late in the year. Let the seedlings 
stay in the seed-pot until their natural 
ripening off on the approach of winter, when 
they may be removed and potted up singly. 
One is not likely to get any improvement 
upon the variety the seed was selected from, 
but there is the glorious uncertainty of 
something happening. Nowadays the pro¬ 
miscuous gathering of Rose-seed has been 
superseded bv very careful and systematic 
hybridising; but some good Roses* did un¬ 
doubtedly result from chance seedlings.— 
P. U. __ 

ROSE MRS. HAROLD BROCKLEBANK. 
As may be seen from the illustration, this 
Rose, raised by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pot Boses to flower early and late.—I have a 
few pot Roses, T.V> and H.T.’s, purchased at the end 
of January last. They have been cut back to about 
four eyee and repotted. 1 am told they should bloom 
about May. They are in a cool-house, with oil-lamp 
on frosty nights. How should I treat them after 
they have flowered in May, so that they may bloom 
again, say, in November or December? Should they 
bo stood out-of-doors till the end of September and 
have all buds cut off? My object is to have them 
bloom early and late— i.e., before and after the out¬ 
door Ro^es. Would liquid or other manure do them 
good, and when should it be applied?—Sun Rosa. 

[The plante should have been repotted early 
last autumn, but we gather from your letter 
they have been thus treated since you pur¬ 
chased the plants in January. If so, this will 
retard their blossoming considerably this 
spring. You must try and keep up the tem¬ 
perature to at least 50 degs. at night as soon 
as new growths advance a few inches, os 
Tea Roses do not succeed so well in a cool 
temperature. After the plants have flowered 
in May, we should advise you to continue to 
grow them under glass until August. Cut 






Hose Mrs. Ralph Bro> klebank. 


is of splendid shape, and no one who exhibits 
can afford to be without it. The flowers are 
borne upon erect stems, which is such a valu¬ 
able trait in any Rose. The blossoms are 
large and full, of a creamy-white shade, with 
buff centre. At the base of petals there is a 
shade of gold, and sometimes the outer petals 
are tinted with salmon-rose. The buds, too, 
are very pretty, being in this stage flushed 
with salmon-pink. In the blossom there is a 
certain resemblance to Mme. Jules Grave- 
reaux, although quite distinct, and it will be 
a formidable rival to this well-known variety. 
It is a constant bloomer, which makes it even 
superior to the last-named Rose, and, more¬ 
over, it possesses an exquisite fragrance. This 
is the type of Rose we can do with more of— 
that is/sorts that yield good-quality flowers. 
There are far too many “ flimsy ” Roses, beau¬ 
tiful in colour, I grant, but whose form, sub¬ 
stance, or lasting qualities when cut leave 
much to be desired. Rosa. 


back the growths a little when first bloom is 
over. Do not do this too much merely cut 
back to first plump eye or bud just beneath 
flower-stalk, and tie out growths, so that 
all foliage obtains light and air. A good 
watering every week with liquid-manure will 
be very beneficial in April, when flower-buds 
are seen, until they show colour, and this 
may be repeated us soon as the flowering 
period is over. Be careful to syringe the 
plants well morning and evening during June 
and July, the object being to promote new 
j growths, which should spring from the base 
of the plants. In August, place the plants 
outdoors, standing them on a bed of ashes or 
gravel, and plunge the pots in ashes or soil. | 
I See that they do not_suffer from want of w ater 
when outdoors, and* keep all flower-buds re- 
j moved. In September you should lay the pots 
1 on their sides to dry off the plants. Keep 
j them in this position two or three weeks, 
and bv the end of the month they may be , 


removed to the greenhouse, and receive a 
good watering. A little pruning may be 
necessary, but not much, as the plants will 
bloom best from the latest growths. Just 
afford a steady, even temperature, closing the 
house on cold nights ; otherwise, afford plenty 
of air until November, when the house inay 
be closed, merely opening the top ventilators 
a little by day. Weak liquid-manure may be 
given when buds are visible. Do not repot 
until the following June.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

Cuttings rooted singly in “thumb” pots 
should now be repotted into 3-inch or 3^-inch 
pots, choosing pots of deep make. In all 
cases where cuttings have been rooted round 
the edge of either small or large pots, or in 
boxes, they should be transferred to the pots 
above-mentioned. Should any of the cut¬ 
tings be weak, place these in thumb 
pots. It is a mistake to give such 
cuttings larger pots, as the soil would 
very probably become soured were the 
larger pots used. Both pots and 
crocks should be clean, otherwise the 
roots will adhere to the sides of the 
pots, and when repotting is necessary, 
the roots will get broken, and a check 
be given to the young plants. New 
pots should always be soaked, as they 
are usually very dry and porous. 
They should also be allowed to drain 
dry. Unless new pots are allowed to 
absorb moNture in thi3 way, they will 
quickly absorb that which is in the 
soil, necessitating, possibly, the fre¬ 
quent use of the water-can. 

As the rooted cuttings are turned 
out of their present pots, it will be 
observed that some varieties are much 
more forward than others. Deal only 
with those that are well rooted, and 
leave those less forward for a week or 
more. Do not attempt to repot rooted 
cuttings that have been raised in a 
close propagating-frame, until they 
have been inured to the more open 
and airv conditions of the house, and, 
if possible, arrange the plants on 
shelve-s near the glass, to prevent their 
becoming drawn. The grower should 
examine these young plants two or 
three times each day, as the limited 
quantity of soil quickly dries w hen the 
sun shines, and serious harm would 
soon ensue were they left very long in 
this condition. Water may be re¬ 
quired twice a day in the case of the 
more vigorou-s-rooting plants, but a 
cool bottom, such as sifted ashes, 
cocoa-nut-fibre, etc., would minimise 
the ill-effects from sudden spells of 
bright sunshine. 

The compost for the first repotting 
should be of a more lasting character 
than that used for propagating. Light, 
turfy loam is essential in all Chrysan¬ 
themum composts, and of this take 
three parts, leaf-mould, thoroughly 
well-rotted, one part, one part 
thoroughly well-rotted horse-manure, 
and a sixth part of coarse silver-sand 
or clean road grit. Put these ingredients 
through a sieve with a very coarse 
mesh, and, before mixing all together, 
odd some crushed charcoal or wood-ashes and 
bone-meal. Let these ingredients be equally 
distributed throughout the compost. Crock 
the pots carefully. The rougher siftings of 
the compost will serve for covering the 
crocks, to prevent the smaller particles of soil 
working down into the drainage. A small 
quantity of the prepared compost, which 
should be kept under cover, and just moist, 
should be placed over the drainage, and on 
this the base of the plant to be repotted 
should rest. See that the surface of the ball 
of soil and roots of the repotted plant is kept 
well down below the rim of the pot. This is 
very important, having in view the supplies 
of water that will be necessary from time to 
time. Work the soil down between the pot 
and the plant, by the aid of a stout label, ami 
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make the soil quite firm. Label each plant 
as it is finished. In the case of cuttings 
placed around the edge of pots and in boxes, 
these need to be dealt with with care. When 


in pots, try to shake the rooted cuttings out 
of the ball of eoil by slightly pressing the 
latter. With care, they may be removed 
individually without the least damage to the 
roots. If required for decoration, pot up two 
rooted cuttings in a large sixty (3^-inch pot), 
pressing the soil firmly. Plants raised in 
this way, and intended for exhibition, should 
be repotted individually into small sixties 
(3-inch pots). Single-flowered and Pompon 
varieties do extremely well when two or three 
plants are given their first repotting into 
large sixties. As the plants are repotted, 
stand them together, give them a thorough 
watering-in, using a fine-rosed can. After 
leaving them for a time to drain, replace the 
plants on shelves in the greenhouse, to get 
re-established. In the meantime, prepare the 
cold-frame for their reception, and, after a 
week or eo, place the growing plants in this. 
Arrange the plants so that the growths are 
not far removed from the glass, and 
admit air, in small quantities at first, gra¬ 
dually increasing this as the days become 
more genial. Should frosty weather prevail, 
the frame should be protected with mats 

E. G. 


ANEMONE-FLOWERED CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

To assist readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated in making a selection of Anemone- 
flowered Chrysanthemums, I give below the 
names and descriptions of useful varieties. 
The plants may be grown to produce three to 
six large blooms, or they may be cultivated 
to yield a profuse display of dainty blos¬ 
soms borne on handsome sprays. For the 
conservatory the Anemone-flowered Chrys¬ 
anthemums are very useful:— 

Nine Large Anemones. 

Mme. Robert Owen.—A pure white of 
medium size. The flower is of good form, 
and the plant makes an excellent decorative 
specimen. Height, 4 feet. 

Gluck. —An old and reliable variety, the 
flowers of which are of medium size, both 
guard florets and disc being of an orange- 
yellow colour. Dwarf habit. 

Descartes.— An easily - grown variety. 
The plant has a very consistent habit, and 
yields a free display of bright crimson-red 
blooms. Height, 6 feet. 

J. Thorpe, jun. —Another medium-sized 
flower of good form; colour, rich golden- 
yellow. Of medium height. 

Mlle. Nathalie Brun.—A large flower, 
having a high, well-formed disc; colour, 
silvery-white, with a gold-tipped centre. 
Medium height. . 

Junon.— This is a very fine blush-pink 
variety, introduced in 1893. Although the 
blooms are of good form, the colour is an 
important factor in its popularity. 

Mrs. Caterer.— This has pure-white 
flowers, which are borne very freely. The 
plant is of easy culture, and yields a pro¬ 
fuse display of dainty blossoms. When rightly 
disbudded the blooms are of fine exhibition 
quality. Good habit. 

Mrs. Judge Benedict. —This is a large 
flower of good form. The guard florets are 
rose-tinted, and the disc large and sulphur- 
yellow. Of medium height. 

Sabine. —An attractive variety, having 
flowers of medium size and freely displayed ; 
colour, primrose. The disc is high and well 
formed. 

Nine Japanebe Anemones. 

John Bunyan. —An excellent example of 
the Japanese Anemones. The colour of the 
guard florets is light yellow, with high, well- 
formed disc of a deeper yellow colour. Good 
habit. Height, 4 feet. 

Queen Elizabeth.— A very large flower, 
with long, fluted guard florets of a silvery- 
blush colour, and disc of a rose and yellow 
shade. 

Sir Walter Raleigh.— This has long 
guard florets of a pale blush colour, and a 
large, well-formed disc of a deeper tone of 
the same colour. 


W. W. Astor. —The guard florets of this 
are blush, and the disc or centre is yellow, 
shaded rose. The plant is of medium height. 

Marsia Jones. —This variety is valued 
because of its large, pure-white blooms that 
are valuable for exhibition and for cutting. 

Mrs. H. M. Gardner (sometimes spelt 
Gardiner).—A pretty and attractive flower, 
with a high, well-formed disc; colour, deep 
rose, tipped gold. Sometimes the colour is 
almost amaranth. 

Mrs. Shimmins.— For its colour alone 
this variety is valued. The bloom is parti¬ 
cularly pleasing, and the colour may be de¬ 
scribed as apricot, shaded red. 

Fabian de Mediana.— An old and at one 
time very popular variety. The flowers are 
large, having broad, drooping guard florets 
of great length; colour, deep lilac. The 
disc is large, and the colour is blush, shaded 
purple. Height, 4 feet. 

Owen’s Perfection.— This is a large 
flower of good form, having lilac guard florets 
and lilac tinted yellow disc. Height, 4 feet. 

Nine Pomi*on Anemones. 

Marie Stuart.—A sweet little flower that 
may be gathered in freely-flowered sprays 
when partially disbudded, or good exhibi¬ 
tion blooms when three flowers only are 
allowed to develop on each spray; colour, 
pale lilac guard florets, and sulphur-yellow 
disc. Dwarf. 

Emily Rowbottom. —This is a creamy- 
white sport from Marie Stuart, and is good 
in every respect. Extremely free-flowering 
and beautiful for cutting. 

Antonius.— A lovely bright-yellow variety, 
valuable for exhibition. It may be gathered 
in most attractive sprays. Dwarf haoit. 

Calliope. —For its colour this variety has 
an especial value. The guard florets are 
ruby-red, and the high, well-formed disc red. 
Height, between 3 feet and 4 feet. Splendid 
for exhibition. 

Mr. Astie.—T his variety, grown freely, 
forms a bushy specimen, otherwise the 
blooms may be rather larger than in most 
other Pompon Anemones; colour, golden- 
yellow guard florets and disc. Height, 3 feet 
to 4 feet. 

Astarte.— A pretty aud attractive variety. 
The Ruard florets are of an amber colour, 
and the disc, amber shaded gold. The plant 
is disposed to be rather late flowering, so 
the growths should be pinched early. Height, 
3 feet to 4 feet. 

Mme. Chalonge.— Rather large as a Pom¬ 
pon. For this reason grow the plant in bush 
fashion, disbudding to one bud on each 
shoot; colour, blush guard florets, and disc 
blush shaded sulphur. Of medium height. 

Bessie Flight. —Another plant that 
should be grown in bush fashion, as the 
flowers are large when the growths are 
severely disbudded; colour, light rosy-lilac 
guard florets, and disc. Dwarf habit. 

Regulus. —When exhibited in proper form 
this variety makes a most attractive display. 
The guard florets are of a cinnamon colour, 
and the disc of a brownish hue. The blooms 
are of medium size, and the plant is dwarf. 
Readers will find this last-mentioned sec¬ 
tion an extremely interesting one. I have 
grown them for many years, and have every 
confidence in recommending the varieties 
enumerated above. E. G. 


TWELVE SPIDERY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The spidery Chrysanthemums embrace seve¬ 
ral interesting varieties, tho majority having 
elegant, thread-like florets, and others with 
notched, horned, and frilled or fimbriated 
florets. As a class, they are pretty, though 
quaint, and the plants come into flower 
rather later than most other types of the 
Chrysanthemum. In late November and the 
earlier half of December these spidery sorts 
are usually at their best, and for decoration 
at this period they are very useful. Most of 
the plants are dwarf, an average height of 
slightly more than 3 feet being about correct. 
Some varieties are less bushy than others, 
and it is a good plan to pot up two or three 
plants in each pot of about 9 inches in dia¬ 
meter. 

Mrs. Filkins is one of the most useful, the 
flowers being of a useful size, and borne 


freely on plants with a good habit of growth. 
The florets are prettily notched, and the 
colour is golden-yellow. Charming in 
sprays; height, 3 feet. 

Mrs. W. Butters. —This the specialists 
describe as a “ fluffy ” variety. Tne white 
blossoms are developed in beautiful sprays, 
and for cutting in December they are very 
useful; height, 4 feet. 

Cheveux d’Or. —Another good variety for 
cutting, and valued on account of the beauti¬ 
ful form of the blossoms and their golden- 
yellow colour ; height, 4 feet. 

Sam Caswell. —The only variety of its 
colour, which may be described as pale lilac 
pink. If slightly disbudded, it is attractive ; 
height, 3£ feet. 

Mrs. James Carter ( syn., Thistlehead).— 
The synonym of this variety aptly describes 
the form of the flower, which hae dainty pale 
yellow, silk-like florets. Three plants in one 
ot make a charming picture when in flower; 
eight, 3 feet. 

Bertie Bindon. —This is a comparatively 
new variety, the plants developing freely pure 
white blossoms, with narrow, thread-like 
florets, that are prettily fimbriated at the tips. 
Useful for cutting ; dwarf. 

Jessie Madeline Cole.— Another fairly 
recent acquisition, and valued because of its 
comparatively large flowers; colour, soft 
canary-yellow. Fine for cutting; charming 
in 6prays; dwarf. 

Golden Shower.—A new and distinct 
flower, having very long, fine petals; colour, 
orange, flushed crimson. 

King of Plumes.— This is another of the 
better-known varieties, that is grown exten¬ 
sively for market, and also for conservatory 
decoration and cutting. The flowers have 
well-notched florets; colour, deep golden- 
yellow ; height, about 3 feet. 

Alice Carter.— A very distinct and attrac¬ 
tive thread-petalled variety. The plant is 
not so free-flowering as some of the others, 
but, by pinching two or three times, the last 
time in mid-July, good results may be ob¬ 
tained ; colour, reddish-bronze, tipped gold. 
Grow three plants in a 9-inch pot; height, 
3 feet. 

Crimson Tangle. —This has long, droop¬ 
ing, silk-like florets; colour, rich crimson, 
shaded golden-yellow. To be seen at its 
best, this plant should be carefully disbudded; 
Height, about 3 feet. 

White Thread. —This is a pure white 
variety, the flowers small and refined in ap¬ 
pearance, and the plant is free-flowering. 
Place three plants in a nine-inch pot when 
finally potting. E. G. 


NOTES AND liEPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums—stopping growths of 
specimen plants (F. T. Smith).—The varie¬ 
ties you propose to grow should make excel¬ 
lent specimen plants, as they flower very 
freely. Some are old, yet still useful for tho 
purpose under notice. Kimberley, W. 
Tricker, F. S. Vallis, Mrs. W. Knox, Mrs. 
A. T. Miller, and Mme. Gustave Henry are 
reliable and popular varieties. To make 
bushy plants, you should pinch out the points 
of the young shoote when they are 6 inches 
to 8 inches in length, and repeat the pinching 
at each successive 6 inches, or rather more, 
of growth. The last pinching should be done 
about June 25th, and from this point grow 
on the plants to the terminal buds. By these 
means you should have blooms in good form 
by early November. 

Soli sample and rock plants (3f. B .).—The 
sample of soil as received is much better suited to 
brick-making than to growing alpines or rock plants, 
though a fourth part of it might with advantage be 
added to sand, well-decayed leaf-mould, and very old 
manure in about equal parte. Alone or with manure 
it is quite unsuited to the majority of rock-loving 
plants. Such a soil would be greatly Improved by 
the addition of finely-pulverised burnt earth of the 
same quality to the extent of nearly one-half, and If 
you can get this or its equivalent in finely-broken 
old plaster or mortar rubble you would secure that 
degree of porosity which is so congenial, if not abso¬ 
lutely essential, to the success of the plants named. 
Much, of course, would depend upon tne plants you 
desire to grow, some of the Campanulas, Aubrietias, 
and others being perfectly at home in soil of a clayey 
nature. Other plants, as the Megaseas. the Mossy 
Saxifrages, also Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl., S. Aizoon 
in variety, S. Andrewsii, Silenc alpestris, such creep¬ 
ing Phloxee as P. setacea in variety, Hepatjcas, and 
others are quite at home In the more heavy soils. 
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ORCHIDS. 

BRASSO-CATTLEYA JOAN. 

This pretty and interesting hybrid was raised 
in the collection of Mr. F. J. llanbury, 
Brockburst, East Grinetead, Sussex, the 
parents being Brassavola Perrini and Cattleya 
Warscewiczi (gigas). As will be seen by our 
illustration, the flowers in form resemble 
those of the Brassavola, and it is obvious that 
very little trace of the Cattleya ie visible. 
The flower is whitish, slightly tinted with 
very pale rose, the labellum of the same tint, 
and spotted with purple in different degree. 
The pseudo-bulbs and foliage are about inter¬ 
mediate between those of Cattleya and 


appearance, and the grower should guard l 
against overpotting. In moving the plant, 
let it be effected with the least possible ! 
mutilation of the roots, which, if the plant | 
is in a vigorous, healthy condition, are sure 
to be actively at work. To avoid breaking i 
the roots, it is a good plan to carefully break 
the old pot, taking the pieces of crock away 
by degrees until within an inch or two of 
the bottom, which need not bo removed if , 
the roots are clinging firmly to it, as it will 
serve to keep both roots and drainage entire. 
The whole should then be placed into a pot 
one or two sizes larger. Lay a few* large 
crocks over the bottom of the pot, and upon j 
these the plant should rest, the base of the j 
pseudo-bulbs being about on a level with the I 



Brasso Cattloya Joan. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence's garden at Burford, Dorking. 


Brassavola. B.-C. Joan is easily grown, and, i 
being very free-flowering, deserves to be 
generally cultivated. After the plant has 
bloomed, it requires a decided rest, and this 
should be done by keeping it in a fairly dry 
intermediate-house temperature, and it will 
need only just sufficient water at the root to 
prevent undue shrivelling of the leaves and 
pseudo-bulbs. When growth recommences, 
the plant should be placed under warmer 1 
conditions, such as are maintained in the 
Cattleya-house, where the temperature 
during the spring months fluctuates between 
60 degs. and 70 degs., the lower figures being 
adhered to at night, and the higher by day 
with sun-heat. Should repotting be neces¬ 
sary, the operation should be performed 
when the new rfowth-Js sboulln^nch or so ! 
In length, jO£ ^efert Jt w fc3t|^iake their 


rim of the pot. Then fill around the old 
drainage with smaller pieces of crocks to 
the same level as when the plant was first 
potted, filling up firmly with the following 
compost: Osmunda-fibre and Polypodium- 
fibre in equal proportions, cut up moderately 
fine, and mixed together. After mixing, it is 
advisable to sift it roughly through a fine- 
mesh sieve to get rid of the dust. Add suffi¬ 
cient small crocks to make sure that water 
will pass freely through it. For the first 
few weeks after repotting, great care must 
be taken as regards watering, as much mois¬ 
ture is likely to cause the old roots to decay. 
Until the plant is thoroughly re-established, 
simply moisten around the edge of the pot, 
and keep the surroundings fairly moist by 
spraying.or syringing several times a day. 
By this method, the new roots will soon at¬ 


tach themselves to the inside of the pot, 
when the amount of water may be gradually 
increased, affording it at moderate intervals 
in preference to keeping the compost con¬ 
stantly saturated. Like both of its parents, 
this hybrid prefers a light to a dark position 
in the" house, and the nearer it can be to the 
roof-glass, the more chance will there be of 
obtaining strong flowering growths. 


VEGETABLES. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

The Brussels Sprout is usually regarded by 
people of all classes as the most serviceable 
and wholesome of the Cabbage family, and 
requires a long season of growth. I at one 
time allowed the Brussels Sprouts to share 
the same site as the early maincrop Potatoes, 
planting these at from 30 inches to 3 feet 
apart, the Sprouts occupying the furrows at 
a distance of 2 feet one from the other. That 
the joint occupation of the ground may be 
thus arranged is admitted and practised each 
year by some gardeners, but I have since 
found more convenience and economy in de¬ 
voting separate plots to each. The greatest 
difficulty was felt when the Potato crop had 
to be cleared, by which time the Sprouts had 
grown tall and spreading, hindering the dig¬ 
ging of the Potatoes, as well as making it 
impossible to quite clear the ground. Every¬ 
one engaged in gardening knows quite well 
what a weed the Potato is when left in the 

? ;round^ the smallest tuber or the merest 
ragment, so long as it possesses an eye, will 
grow and become almost a nuisance. Be¬ 
sides, the Sprouts suffer some damage by 
this course of treatment, and when all points 
are considered it is conceded that the truer 
economy is derived from single cropping. 
Ground that has borne an early Potato crop 
can be cleared in good time to put in a 
winter vegetable, such as late Broccoli, 
Spinach, Autumn Cauliflower, Carrots, Tur¬ 
nips, and such like. 

In setting apart ground for Brussels 
Sprouts it is necessary that it should be free 
for winter digging so that it becomes well 
pulverised, and it is necessary also that some 
manure be dug or trenched into the under¬ 
spit, for the length of season during which 
the sprouts occupy the site suggests a fairly 
well-prepared station. At the same time, I 
hold that an exuberance of leaf growth, set 
up by excessive manuring, does not conduce 
to safety should severe weather overtake 
them later. While leaf exuberance is an evil 
on the one hand, poverty of soil is just as 
great an error, as the plants have not the 
necessary reserve to fully develop the 
Sprouts, and small, open buttons have not 
much commercial value. Some may argue 
that to keep the ground so long waiting for 
Sprout-planting would be to waste oppor¬ 
tunities. To such I might suggest planting 
‘in the spring a “catch crop,” such as Let¬ 
tuce, Radishes, or very early Cauliflowers. 
These then can be used, and the ground 
cleared before any inconvenience has arisen 
in regard to the permanent crop. The lines 
for the Sprouts would, of course, be first set 
out, the intervening spaces being utilised. 
A distance of at least 30 inches might be 
allowed if this principle of winter cropping 
is adopted. I have planted from the reserve 
bed of autumn-sown Cabbages, and raised 
seeds of a true summer stock of Cabbage to 
plant in this way, but the Brussels Sprout 
crop suffered by having Cabbages as a joint 
crop, and I discontinued this plan and ad¬ 
vise others not to follow this apparently 
economic rule of rotation. Although winter 
Sprouts can be obtained from an outdoor 
sowing easily enough, it is considered neces¬ 
sary to accelerate their season by sowing 
a few seeds in a frame early in February, 
giving plenty of air on favourable occasions, 
and transferring to their final quarters as 
the season and the state of the ground per¬ 
mit. Many take the trouble to make up a 
small hot-bed for a frame to sow these seeds 
in, devoting a portion of the space to Cauli¬ 
flowers for summer use. In this way the hot¬ 
bed is useful, as it may serve for an early 
crop of Vegetable Marrows, if the Sprouts 
and Cauliflowers are pricked out into nursery- 
beds after being well acclimatised by ex- 
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posure to the open air. By the aid of bottom 
heat these seeds quickly germinate, hence 
there is a need for watchfulness directly it is 
Been that the germ is active. Free ventila¬ 
tion from this period is imperative. Avoid 
crowding of the plants of either kind by thick 
sowing. Drawn, weakly plants are the out¬ 
come both of thick sowing and coddling. 
Sturdy little specimens can be transplanted 
so much better and sooner when the 6eeds 
are so thinly sown that each seedling has 
ample space for development, and it might be 
said their progress afterwards is commen¬ 
surate with their early treatment. Of varie 
ties there is not a great number to choose 
from, and it is a matter of opinion as to 
whether dwarf or tall sorts are the better. 

West Wilts. 

HOT BED FOR EARLY VEGETABLES. 

Win. you kindly tell me the <arlir<-t date at vlii.h 
1 could make up a hot-hid in a cold-frame for bow¬ 
ing Radi-lies. Lit tu.-t!>. C'r.-w. etc., in? I am 
anxious to grow as carl.v as pu'Sihlc for falads. Is it 
too early to put. in the manure now. and how long 
should it stand before e-owing? I may say the frame.' 
do not get a great deal of sun, but 1 should like 
to experiment with them. they are empty. What 
temperature ought they to be kept at?— Constant 
RFIUKK. 

[You may make a hot-bed suitable for the 
purpose named at once. In regard to this 
matter, you will find it an economy, as far 
the quantity of materials required is con¬ 
cerned, while the beat will be more lasting 
if. instead of making up a bed for each frame 
separately, you construct one large enough 
to accommodate all of the frames. The 
frames may stand on the bed close together, 
and, to enable you to pass round them and 
attend to the occupants more economically, 
this should be made 6 feet longer than is the 
combined length, and 6 feet wider than the 
mean width of the frame*. The depth of the 
bed must not exceed 2 feet. 

As hut a very moderate degree of warmth is 
required for the growing of the crops named, 
the materials used in the construction of the 
hot-1n*d should in any case consist largely of 
tree-leaves--sav, three-fourths and one-fourth 
stable litter. Mix both intimately together, 
and throw them into a heap to become fer¬ 
mented. When this has taken place, it will 
be necessary to turn it three times, at inter¬ 
vals of three days, to liberate rank steam and 
gases, after which it will be ready for use. 
Spread and tread the leaves and dung evenly 
and firmly as the bed is being constructed, 
and, when completed, place the frames 
thereon, and put 9 inches in depth of fairly 
rich loamy soil in each, to get warmed 
through. In the course of a week the heat 
will have subsided sufficiently for the soil to 
lie trodden firm, and the Radish-seed to be 
sown thinly in drills, drawn 9 inches apart, 
and 1 inch in depth. Good varieties are 
French Breakfnst and the red and white 
Turnip-shaped forcing kinds. The Lettuces 
you had better raise in pans or boxes, and, 
when large enough, prick out the plants, 
after the soil has been made quite firm, 
9 inches apart each way. Water, shade, and 
keep the frame close for a few days, until the 
roots catch hold of the soil, and the plants 
are able to stand full light without flagging, 
when air mav be admitted. Air must also be 
given the Radishes as soon as the seed has 
germinated, otherwise they will make spindly 
growth, and fail to form roots. As growth 
advances, both crops need abundance of air 
on every favourable occasion during the day, 
and a slight amount may be left on at night 
also when the weather is mild. When the 
opposite conditions prevail, cover the frame* 
at night with mats. Other matters of detail 
demanding attention will be to afford the 
growing crops water whenever they require 
it, and to thin the Radish-plants if sown too 
thickly, before they become drawn. 

If you have five frames, one may he sown 
with Radishes at once and another planted 
with Lettuces as soon as the plants are ready. 
Then, two other* may he utilised in the same 
manner after the lapse of a fortnight, which 
will afford a succession. In the meantime, 
you may use these for the raising of the Let¬ 
tuce-plants, Mustard and Cress in boxes or 
pans, or Lettuces to be cut and used in the 
same manner as the/TatFej-Jor saladk The 
fifth fEflgiti ili&Q' bft the 


raising of Mustard and Cress. If half of the 
space under each light is sown with equal 
quantities of either at weekly intervals, you 
will have an unbroken supply, and by the 
time the last lot has been sown, the space 
where the first lot was raised will again be at 
liberty for sowing, and so on. To facilitate 
the germination of the seed, cover it with a 
sheet or two of newspaper. Good varieties 
of Lettuce* for frame culture are Golden 
Queen. Commodore Nutt, Perfect Gem, and 
Tom Thumb.] 


VEGETABLES FOR EXHIBITION. 
While beautiful flowers and plants may, pos¬ 
sibly, continue to have the most interest for 
visitors to horticultural exhibitions, it will. I 
think, be admitted that the public arc show¬ 
ing more eagerness nowadays in the staging 
of vegetables. To grow vegetables fit for 
show’ is vastly different from cultivating them 
for home consumption, where the question of 
size does not weigh very much so long as the 
vegetables themselves are tender and fresh - 
so long, indeed, as they satisfy those who 
consume them. When we come to consider 
what shall be staged, we look at matters from 
another point of view. Size, of course, tells, 
but it is not always of first importance. For 
example, how often has it been noticed in the 
exhibition tent that the first-prize card has 
been placed on - not the largest—hut medium- 
sized produce. Frequently I have overheard 
remarks concerning this, and I remember, in 
a particular instance, a brace of Cucumbers 
taking precedence of others much larger. 
The award was rightly given, because the 
specimens which secured the coveted prize 
were well-balanced, evenly formed, without 
blemish, and, above all, were fresh and suit¬ 
able for consumption, whereas the largest of 
the Cucumbers shown lacked the ideal colour, 
and fell short in the build, etc. Similar in¬ 
stances might he mentioned, hut the case 
cited shows that mere size is insufficient—in 
fact, is not alwnys the best criterion. Per¬ 
haps the first point to he decided by the 
would-be exhibitor and this applies particu¬ 
larly to the one showing for the first time—is 
the procuring of the necessary seed, then 
the perusal of the schedule of the show. In 
the matter of seed, it is always best to trade 
with a firm of repute, and pay a little more 
for quality -always the best. Then decide— 
approximately, at any rate—what class shall 
be attempted. It is much better to confine 
one’s attention to a few’ subjects, and grow 
the few well, than exhibit a number requiring 
much attention. Quality ought to he the very 
first consideration. 

Having decided on the classes to bo at¬ 
tempted, let every attention be given to the 
soil, before the actual time of sowing. Let 
this he thoroughly dug—roughly at first, in 
order that frost may do its share in the work 
of pulverising. Later, if the soil is at all 
impoverished, or shows signs of being spent, 
add to it a load or two of fresh turfy soil, in¬ 
corporating some good stable-manure with it. 
Do not let artificial manure take the place of 
good stable-dung. Opportunity will present 
itself later for applying artificial manures. 
What shall he grown for show is frequently 
a question with the new exhibitor. Choose, 
for a start, some few’ things in which the com¬ 
petition i* less keen than others. How is this 
to he known? Perhaps this question is more 
easily asked than answered, but often the 
schedule of a society is an index of this. In 
some classes the prizes are smaller than in 
ether*. This does not always imply that the 
particular vegetable is not worth a higher 
award, but it is frequently an indication that 
the competition in that class Ins been less 
keen than in others, and the committee, pro¬ 
fiting bv past experience, has reduced the 
value of the prizes, and added the amount 
saved to another class of vegetables where the 
number of exhibitors has increased. It is in 
what are sometimes called the “off classes” 
Unit the new competitor steps in, and, while 
one may also compete in the more prominent 
classes, where Potatoes, Peas, Beans, Celery 
are to the fore, the minor classes ought not to 
be overlooked. Each competitor must decide 
for himself, and make himself acquainted as 
early as possible in the season with the con¬ 
dition^ of f be classes he is to enter. 


In growing for exhibition, there should 
I always he a good margin. Take Cauliflowers, 
as an example. No one would think of grow¬ 
ing just a few plants from which to cut—say, 
a brace—as there is sometimes failure of 
plants to tako into consideration, and the 
date of the show must be always borne in 
inind. It is, therefore, advisable to have a 
certain number of plants timed for the par- 
; ticular date, hut there should be others less 
forward, as, try as one may, the weather 
governs the maturity of vegetables not a little, 
and Cauliflowers come on very fast, so that 
w hat might appear to be the best brace on a 
given date might be long past their best on 
the morning of the show. What holds good 
in Cauliflowers applies to many other things 
also. There is much work to be done in the 
anticipation of an exhibition. It may be 
necessary to retard certain things by en¬ 
deavouring to shade them, or, on the other 
hand, it may he needful to bring them on by 
j the application of stimulants, and by tying 
hack tho foliage in order to secure the fullest 
advantage of sun and air. 

Carefully read the conditions under which 
the show is held, and be satisfied as to the 
correct number of exhibits to place on the 
! boards. Many a competitor has lost the first 
prize or has been disqualified either through 
placing before the judges less than the num¬ 
ber of exhibits specified or in excess. The 
staging of the exhibits, too, should be under 
( the personal supervision of the competitor. 

The old maxim, “ If you want a thing done 
I properly, do it yourself.” is never more 
j needed to he borne in mind than by the one 
showing. The careful exhibitor will either 
cut, or supervise the cutting of, his own vege¬ 
tables ; will sec that trays or dishes, if they 
: are not provided by the show authorities, are 
taken ; tlint the exhibits are packed carefully 
I for travelling, so that no harm can possibly 
accrue m route ; that the vegetables are laid 
out carefully in the space allocated to him : 
that the name of the variety is plain on a 
neatly-written card, and that, if possible, 
each exhibit is given sufficient room, so that 
1 its good points may he easily discerned, both 
; by judges and public. Old exhibitors know 
I very well the value of giving oneself ample 
time on the morning of the show, and the 
need of help in getting the various trays on 
I the tables. Some new exhibitors do not 
always appreciate the value of careful staging, 

: hut frequently I have seen points given to ex- 
I hihits that were put up so that each particular 
vegetable could he easily seen. Small details 
go a long way in securing a prize, and the 
1 one who has entered with the object of n 
prize-card ought to do everything possible to 
gain premier honours. F. W. 1). 


TOMATOES. 

Growers of Tomatoes may be divided into 
j two classes (1) those who, while not neglect- 
j ing flowers, contrive to have a few Toma¬ 
toes on the back of the stage, training them 
over the rafters for the production of fruit 
, for home consumption, and (2) those who de¬ 
vote houses to them, with the main idea of 
j making the crop a remunerative one. In the 
I “mixed ” house, in the early part of the sea¬ 
son, young plants of Tomatoes do not always 
get a proper chance. Too often they are 
l overshadowed by larger plants, and the light, 
so essential to them in the first stages, does 
not always reach them. Where only a small 
I number of Tomato-plants is wanted, it i*s much 
the best to procure them when they are almost 
| ready for shifting into the final pots, rather 
1 than go to the trouble of raising seedlings. 

: The advantage of this will be obvious to the 
small grower, a« between now and the end of 
April, w hen so many things require attention, 
proper care cannot always he given to Toma- 
toes. If, therefore, it costs a little more to 
secure established plants, it pays in the long 
run. 

In the case of houses of Tomatoes, this is 
different. One makes a speciality of them 
then, and any time after the end of January a 
start mav be made, either by raising seed in 
heat or for an earlier crop,by securingplants. 
Under anv circumstances good, friable loam 
, should be" obtained. Some growers prefer 
i loam which has stood a few- months, others 
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that secured fresh from a pasture. I have 
used both, and find that I have had the best 
crops grown in soil in which abundance of 
fibre has been present. When it is possible 
to obtain it, I prefer a sandy loam, as then it 
only requires the addition of half-decayed 
manure and a little bone-meal. In heavy 
loam it is an advantage to lighten it by leaf- 
mould and sand. Small growers often make 
a mistake when finally potting or boxing their 
plants, of entirely filling these up, leaving no 
room for mulching and renewals. This is 
wrong, as anyone wno has grown Tomatoes can 
testify. The thread-like roots work to the 
surface, and it is then when the addition of 
loam and manure should be made, adding a 
little at a time. I have often seen plants 
stunted in growth for a time through over¬ 
filling the pots with heavy loam. Two row s 
of plants on a stage are sufficient, as this 
enables one to go over them with comfort, 
and, besides, sun and air can better get to 
them. 

Difference of opinion still exists as to the 
best methods of se¬ 
curing the heaviest 
crops, some treating 
them espalier- 
fashion, while others 
are content with the 
long rod or single 
stem plan. I have 
tried both ways, and 
much prefer plants 
on single stems, the 
heaviest bunches in 
most cases being 
found on plants so 
grown. The small- 
house grower should 
not neglect ventila¬ 
tion, as it is impos¬ 
sible to expect 
healthy plants and 
good trusses of fruit 
without this. 

Medium-sized fruit 
is preferable to 
large, whether grown 
for market or home 
consumption. 

Townsman. 


day in winter what shall be done the next. 
Just at the moment of writing, frost is hold¬ 
ing everything externally in a grip of iron. 
We have been looking for it for the past two 
months, and now, at the end of January, it 
has come. Gardeners, who understand so 
well the operations of Nature in the veget¬ 
able world, sighed for frost to keep things 
in check. There were to be seen too much 
bud development, and evidence of too pre¬ 
cocious leafage and flowering to be pleasant. 
They have their wish realised now, and, so 
far, not too late ; but of how long endur¬ 
ance the frost may be, none can tell. Pos¬ 
sibly, ere this is read it will have passed 
away, and have changed to mildness. 
Should that be so, we shall be no better off 
for the frost check, because sudden varia¬ 
tions in weather temperatures are too often 
provocative of premature growth. On the 
other hand, should the frost be prolonged 
and severe, we may look for much damage 
amongst green crops in our gardens, as 
these have hardly recovered from the com- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spring Cabbages. 

—While there has, so 
far, been no severe 
w'eather to injure 
autumn-planted Cab¬ 
bages, the breadths 
had to pass through 
a troublous time, be¬ 
cause so much rain¬ 
fall generated slugs, 
grubs, and other 
ground pests. Con¬ 
tinuous filling-up of 
voids is the best thing 
to be done under the 
circumstances, or, 
failing that, having 
a store of strong 
plants in the seed¬ 
bed ready to fill up 

with early in March. By then plants have 
become too hard for slugs to consume. If a 
sowing of some small-hearting early variety 
had been made in a frame in September, and 
kept covered with a light all the w inter, the 
plants become by March very stout, ample 
air being given them during open \\eather. 
Such plants, lifted with care, being well- 
rooted and put out thickly, into freshly-dug, 
well-manured soil, heart ‘in very early, and 
the entire breadth may be cleared at the end 
of May, to make room for some other crop. 
But where September plantings of precocious 
varieties have stood, hearts are already being 
formed, and it will be no matter for surprise 
if from these heads be furnished in February. 
~D. 

The cold snap. —The weather changes so 
rapidly in the British Islands that it is not 
possible to build upon it any tangible basis 
of prophecy. We get frost, snow, rain, and 
mild humidity in twenty-four hours, and 
with such conditions, it is not possible in 
the garden to detslfmThe-^vitb cQxtfeifliv one 
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parative mildness of the winter, so far, and 
the excess of moisture which has fallen. 
The hardness of the soil, however, if it be 
but brief, in any case enables good work to 
be done in tree-pruning, work that is not at 
all pleasant to do when the ground is w r et, 
also in getting manure on to the quarters, 
and so facilitating the work of preparing 
ground for cropping in the spring. During 
frost, also, much common tree and shrub 
pruning may be done, leaves collected, and 
in other ways there need be no laxity of 
labour. To keep frost out of cool-houses 
and frames, as well as from root-sheds, and 
to maintain heat in forcing or plant-houses 
taxes the gardener. It also taxes the amateur 
especiallv, because his resources are usually 
slight.—K. S. 

Varieties of Asparagus.-I am going to plant 
a large Asparagus bed, and should like the names of 
three good kinds, so that it would not all be ready 
for use at one time?—A spaRaqus. 

[Three good kinds of Asparagus suitable 
for your purpose, and which will be ready 
for cutting in the order named, are: (1) Ar- 


genteuil Early Giant, svn., Connover’s Colos 
sal; (2) Sutton’s Perfection ; and (3) Argen- 
teuil Late Giant.] 

Bolted Celery (0.).—Your Celery, sample of 
which came toJiand, has simply bolted of! to flower 

r rematureJy. This is due to diverse causes. Somc- 
imes seed may be saved from a 6tock that has thus 
prematurely sent up flower-stems. Sometimes it 
arises from sowing too early (the most common 
cause); sometimes because the plants have inferior 
culture when young, getting half-starved because so 
crowded in the seed-puns or boxes. When the stock 
is good, seedlings raised in March or In April, the 
seedlings when 6trong enough dibbled out under 
handlights or into other boxes or pans quite thinly, 
and later, given good culture, bolting seldom follows. 


FRUIT. 

PEAR NOUVELLE FULVIE. 
Where Pears are grown for their flavour, 
and not mere size, this variety, which is in 
use during December and into February, 
should find a place. The appearance of the 
fruit may not be taking at first sight, being 
rather uneven in shape, and having a rough, 
coarse, russety skin, but the flesh is melting, 
very juicy, and richly flavoured. It well de¬ 
serves a wall, and the tree does well as a cor¬ 
don. The late Mr. Barron used to think that 
this w T as one of the best late Pears we have. 


FRUIT NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH 
GARDEN. 

The pruning of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots I always leave until the last. They 
succeed admirably on a south or south-west 
wall, and in normal years give a good return 
in this northern climate. The past cold, wet, 
and sunless year was altogether against fruit 
in the open ; not, perhaps, from tho point of 
view of quantity, but decidedly so as regards 
quality and earliness. Small fruits were very 
abundant, Red, White, and Black Currants 
being very heavy crops. Gooseberries were 
also plentiful, and if the finer dessert varie¬ 
ties were lacking in flavour, those kinds gene¬ 
rally used for preserving w r ere equal to the 
average, although nearly three weeks later 
than usual. Raspberries and Loganberries 
were moderately good, and, while early 
Strawberries were both good and abundant, 
the later varieties were almost totally spoiled 
by the heavy and continuous rains which fell 
at the time of ripening. Stone fruit of all de¬ 
scriptions w’as rather over the average, Plums 
distinctly so. Jefferson and Washington car¬ 
ried remarkably heavy crops, as did Kirke’s 
and Pond’s Seedling. Victoria, as usual, boro 
well, and, as the weather at ripening was 
favourable, flavour, while, perhaps, not 
exactly first-class, was quite passable. Among 
other Plums which came out well may bo 
mentioned Early Orleans, Reine Claude do 
Bavay, Oullin’s Gage, Brahy’s Gage, and 
Angelina Burdett. Coe’s Golden Drop 
failed entirely, which is the first time during 
the past dozen years. Belgian Purple and 
Prince of Wales gave scanty crops, but the 
fruit was of good size and of excellent flavour. 
Morello Cherries were a capital crop, and, in 
spite of the adverse summer, ripened w r ell. 
The individual fruits were considerably 
larger than usual, perhaps owing to the fact 
that the trees had, early in spring, a good 
dressing of kainit and superphosphates of 
lime. Peaches and Nectarines were very 
much later than usual, and the quality 
was poor. There were, of course, ex¬ 
ceptions, Hale’s Early Peach and Lord 
Napier Nectarine being of fully average 
quality, but Royal George Peach and 
Goldoni Nectarine*, although carrying good 
crops, were deficient in flavour. There was, 
however, one gleam of comfort. Owing 
to the cold, wet summer, there was no trouble 
with wasps or flies, as there generally is when 
conditions are more genial. The same re¬ 
marks apply to Apricots, the fruit being 
plentiful, but refusing to finish properly. 

Pears were abundant, and varied greatly in 
quality. Louise Bonne de Jersey, Williams’, 
Jargonelle, Beurre Giffard, and Doyenne du 
Comice, being, perhaps, best in point of 
flavour, while several of the Beurres, Winter 
N61is, Glou Morceau, and Pitmaston Duchess 
were distinctly second-rate. The last is, of 
course, not first-class at jftnv time, but during 
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the past season it was more “ turnipy ” than 
usual, although the fruits attained quite a 
good size, weighing from three-quarters of a 
pound to a pound and a quarter each. 
Another variety which was (Jecidedly in¬ 
ferior was Souvenir de Congres, although in 
this case also the individual fruits were of a 
good size and colour. Apples were only fair, 
and the bright-coloured varieties were paler 
than usual, Devonshire Quarrenden and Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain noticeably so. Ribston Pip- 

Ein was fairly good. So, too, was Margil, 
ut many of the best varieties were much 
under the average, in size, quality, and crop. 

Turning to the prospects for the present 
season, it must be admitted that in most 
cases the outlook is favourable. In the 
majority of cases the wood has ripened better 
than might have been expected. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that from mid-Sep¬ 
tember until nearly the end Of October there 
was a period of really hot weather; and the 
copious rains which had fallen before that 
time had reached the roots of fruit-trees and 
kept them active. Indeed, it has frequently 
been observed that, after an abnormally wet 
year, fruit-trees generally show fruit-buds 
freely, and, given a favourable spring, every¬ 
thing at present indicates plenty of bloom. 
The wood of Peaches and Nectarines has 
ripened very indifferently, and fruit-buds are 
scarce and weaker than usual; still, there 
will be a good display of bloom, and a little 
extra attention in the way of protection from 
cutting winds and frost may make a good 
deal of difference. Pears, Plums, and Cher¬ 
ries are encouraging, while the smaller fruits 
give every indication of a plentiful crop. It 
is to be hoped that the fair promise may not 
be marred again by unfortunate weather. 
The past two seasons have been very trying, 
but “it’s a long lane that has no turning.” 

Kirkcudbright. 


RAISING APPLE-TREES FROM PIPS. 

W 11 . 1 . you please let me know if Apples can be grown 
satisfactorily from seeds or “pips,” the best time 
for sowing, and the conditions and treatment re¬ 
quired? Is it usual, when introducing foreign or 
colonial varieties to produce them in this way?— 
Irish Reaper. 

[You can raise Apple-trees from seeds or 
pips in any quantity. Sow them in shallow 
drills on good, well-worked soil, 2 feet apart, 
doing that in April next. When you nave 
done that, and assuming you obtained a few 
hundred seedlings, you would have, if not 
next autumn, at least the following one, to 
lift them all, and put them out far more 
thinly on fresh ground. Two or three years 
later you would again have to lift all your 
seedling trees and replant from 4 feet to 
6 feet apart, as by that time they would be 
getting strong. When some eight years to 
ten years from seed, some at least might pro¬ 
duce' fruit. Some others might not do so 
till even later. Then there is every chance 
that the fruits produced would be inferior to 
those already in commerce, and thus you 
would have wasted time, labour, and land, all 
of which might have been much more profit¬ 
ably utilised. Colonial varieties of Apples 
come to us both in the form of trees, or as 
shoots to make grafts, that can be used as 
scions for working seedling trees on the Para¬ 
dise stock in the spring. 

If you are anxious to start raising new 
Annies, you will find the field occupied 
with splendid varieties now in commerce and 
named, of which we have literally hundreds, 
and also by experienced raisers, who have 
been at the work all their lives, and whose 
b jle reward consists in securing a good variety 
now and then. Only a variety of special ex¬ 
cellence can find a place now. Wc advise you 
to obtain from a nursery, and plant in your 
garden, dwarf trees worked on the broad- 
leaved Paradise-stock, of Worcester Pear* 
main, Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin, Charles Ross, Adam’s Pearmain, and 
Sturmer Pionin of dessert varieties, and of 
Lord Grosvenor, Stirling Castle, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Bismarck, Lord Derby, and 
Newton Wonder, kitchen or cooking Apples, 
also on the same stock. Then, when these 
are well established, and you have them all in 
bloom, in a year or two, you can intercross 
them, taking pollen grains from the flowers 
of out Variety', and VifftHhtJse fertilifpi^tbe 
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pistils of flowers on others, from which the 
pollen-cases have been early removed. Each 
such cross should be marked or noted in a 
book. If, fortunately, fruits should set on the 
blooms thus fertilised, you should save them, 
then, when quite ripe in the winter, cut them 
open, remove and save the seeds, and sow 
them as advised previously, each cross being 
duly labelled. It is only in that way really 
new or meritorious new Apples can be ob¬ 
tained, although there is just the chance, all 
the Bame, that not one seedling may be worth 
saving or naming. You may, indeed, spend a 
lifetime in seedling Apple-raising, and then 
reap only disappointment.] 


AMATEURS’ STRAWBERRIES. 
Hints on Forcing. 

The latter part of February and the early 
days of March are the best period for ama¬ 
teurs to commence forcing tneir pot Straw¬ 
berries, eo as to obtain the best returns from 
I them. It is a mistake to put the plants in 
strong heat direct from the open air at this 
I season. I will presume that the pots are sur¬ 
rounded by leaves or coal-ashes at the present 
time. The first thing to do is to carefully 
examine the roots by turning out the plant. 
If the drainage-hole in the pot is blocked, the 
obstruction must be removed, and also any 
earth-worms that may be found in the ball. 
It is an easy matter to ascertain whether 
there are earth-worms present, as small 
hillocks of soil will be found on the surface, 
and if the ball be gently tapped before it is 
replaced in the pot, the worms will come out. 
One 6trong crown is better than two small 
ones, and very often a small side crown will 
be found. In such cases remove the latter, 
as it does not contain embryo flowers. It 
is a good plan to place a few plants in a frame 
for ten days or so prior to introducing them 
to a forcing temperature ; the frame must be 
kept closed, anAif there is a gentle heat from 
a hot-bed in it, the roots of the plants will 
be excited into growth a little. 

A shelf close to the glass in a greenhouse is 
a capital position for the plants when first re¬ 
moved from the frame. If heat can be turned 
on at will, the plants will make steady and 
satisfactory progress, but if the temperature 
of the greenhouse be low, and a warmer struc¬ 
ture is also available, put the plants in the 
latter until the flowers commence to open, 
then take them back to the greenhouse-shelf, 
where they must remain until the fruit is ripe. 
While the flowers are open, and during the 
colouring of the fruits, plenty of air must be 
admitted. Do not give manure-water or 
stimulants of any kind while the blossoms are 
open. The feeding must he done from the 
time the fruits set until the first ones show 
colour. Never allow the soil to get dry, as the 
fruits would lose flavour if it did ; kei-p the 
leaves free from red-spider, and turn all fruit 
to the sunny side of the shelf. A lady once 
asked me to examine her Strawberry-plants, 
as they were unsatisfactory. They were 
growing under tho Vines, in semi-darkness, 
and had been forced very hard at first. It 
was not to be wondered at that the plants 
failed. Bourne Vale. 
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A sut)ply of Grapsa.—1 should be prateful for 
information as to my Vines. I have two houses. 
The early one contains Muscat of Alexandria, Muscat 
Hambro’, Mill Hill Hambro’, and Black Hamburplis. 
The later vinerv contains Golden Queen, Mrs. I mce. 
Lady Hutt, Lady Downe’s, Foster’s Seedling, Black 
Hamburgh, Gros Marcc, Barbarossa, .and at the other 
side of the House Black Hamburgh, Madrcsfied 
Court, Grew Colman, and Mrs. Pearson. The early 
Grapes ripen about July 10th. What I am anxious to 
know is when my latest should be cut for bottling, 
and if I have the best sorts, and in the best con¬ 
junction to ensure what I require-namely, n 
moderate supply of Grapes from July till January? 
I have not been successful with bottling this year. 
The branches had to bo cut because of a plague of 
flics, and they seemed to wither and to mould. 
Would forcing—so as to cut in early June—add much 
to expense? Any information will be gratefully 
received.— Raven. 


[To have Grapes in good condition during 
January, only good, late-keeping varieties 
should be grown. It is also essential that 
the Vines have a long season of growth, so 
that the produce may be thoroughly matured 
by the end of September or very soon after- 
wards, ptherwise the Grapes will not keep 
property. To this end the vinery should be 


started early in March, and then the Grapes 
would be ready for cutting and bottling by 
the end of November. On perusing the list 
of varieties you grow for late supply, we find 
Madresfield Court Black Muscat, Foster’s 
Seedling, and Black Hamburgh included. 
The first two are essentially early Grapes, 
and their proper place is in the early vinery. 
Black Hamburgh is also grown for early work 
and for main crop purposes in addition, but 
it should not be cultivated in company with 
the other varieties enumerated, all of which 
with one exception require Muscat treatment 
to do them justice. The variety alluded to is 
Gros Maroc, which succeeds and ripens with 
Black Hamburgh. When grown in the latest 
house, it is the first variety among those 
named, excluding, of course, the three kinds 
to which we have taken exception, to be ready 
for table. When Black Hamburgh Grapes 
are required late in the autumn, it is always 
best to devote a house to them, or, if this is 
objected to, to include other varieties 
which will associate with them, such as 
Alicante and Gros Maroc. With the elimina¬ 
tion of the three above-named varieties, you 
will then have none but late-keeping kinds, 
all of which require plenty of heat, Gros 
Maroc excepted, and a long season of growth 
to enable them to bring their crops to per¬ 
fection. To have late Grapes ready for cut¬ 
ting at the time you suggest would be much 
too early. If you start the Vines into growth 
at the time named, and give them the same 
amount of warmth throughout as is necessary 
for the successful cultivation of the Muscat 
of Alexandria, you should have the Grapes 
ripe at the period mentioned, and experience 
no difficulty afterwards in the matter of 
keeping them till required for use. Flies 
and wasps are easily excluded from vineries 
if muslin or hexagon netting is stretched 
loosely over the ventilators at the front and 
top of the house, and the edges securely fas¬ 
tened to the woodwork with tin-tacks.] 

Apple Bramley’8.— The short article by 
“E. N.,” page 68, is of interest. I have 
grown and seen grow' lg, for many years bush 
and standard trees, and have n.ver had or 
seen better crops than this variety carries in 
an average season. Last year the trees were 
so blighted—especially in the orchard—that 
very few fruits were worth fathering. In my 
opinion, it is the one varie^ for planting on 
Grass when worked on the Crab, no other 
Apple making such clean, h ^hy wood as 
this does. True, my soil is f. irom being 
called heavy, but I should havt r, ight the 
trees would make stronger grow. heavy 
soil than they do on one of a sandy nature A 
neighbouring farmer has planted thi •"»- 
largely as an orchard-tree, and usuu 
abundance of very fine fruits withoi * -ny 
root-pruning. It is a good market .».pple, 
and will keep plump up to Lady Day if stored 
rightly. As Apples are sold by weight, Bram- 
ley’s is the one to bring down the scales. In 
the garden the tree is liable to usurp more 
space than is always available, on account of 
its spreading habit, and is more suitable fo. - 
an orchard stnndard. Nevertheless, whether 
in orchard or garden. I know of no variety 
that grows more kindly or bears more regu¬ 
larly than Bramley’s, and this is saying much 
with so many good sorts to choose from.—J. 
Mayne, Devon. 

Pear Emile d’Heyst. —I have found this 
Pear of excellent flavour, and a prolific 
bearer on cordons here (mid-Sussex). I have 
also nearly all the other kinds named by 
“Amateur” (February 5, p. 90), as cordons, 
just beginning to bear freely. The only one 
I have discarded is Beurre Giffard, which is 
very inferior to the Jargonelle, ripe at the 
same time. Conference is on trial, as it bore 
for the first time last year, and, though a 
most beautiful Pear to look at, and of good, 
juicy substance, was lacking in flavour, pos¬ 
sibly owing to lack of sunshine. Doyenne du 
Comice, Louise Bonne, Williams’, Beurre 
Superfin, and Easter Beurre are all excellent 
Pears here. Apples Cox’s Orange, Allington 
Pippin, James Grieve, Devonshire Quarren¬ 
den, and Ribston Pippin are all excellent 
Apples. White Transparent is better than 
Devonshire Quarrenden as a first early for 
dessert and cooking.*—P riscilla. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.— In planting anything 
now in wet, cold soil, have a heap of com¬ 
post handy, and place a little of it over and 
among the roots. Charred garden rubbish, 
and old potting soil, mixed with some old hot¬ 
bed manure, will give Hoses and other plants 
a start. Weak lawns should be top-dressed 
after taking out the weeds, and neglected 
lawns are nearly always weedy. Basie slag 
end bone-meal, mixed with charred rubbish, 
passed through a half-inch sieve, will 
strengthen and improve the Grasses and 
keep down the weeds. Three pounds of slag 
and 2 lb. or 3 lb. of bone-meal per square rod 
will be sufficient. In bad cases 2 lb. of 
nitrate of soda may be given a- little later. 
Sweeping and rolling should not be neglected. 
Box edgings may now be replanted, and turf 
edging, where worn, can be repaired. Weedy 
walks can be turned over, put into shape, 
and rolled down firm again. If necessary, a 
little fresh gravel may be added and raked 
down before rolling. Tree and shrub-plant¬ 
ing may be done now. When large deciduous 
trees have to be transplanted, hay-bands 
wrapped round the main stems will check 
evaporation, and be a great help. Above 
all things, do not permit the roots of 
trees and shrubs to lie exposed. Many things 
die from this cause when obtained from a 
distant nursery. In lawn or park planting, 
something more might be done with the 
Maples, especially the red-leaved varieties, 
such as colehicum rubrum, Schwedleri, and 
the Sugar Maple (Acer saccharinum). The 
Scarlet Oak is also a very handsome tree. 

Fruit garden. —Trees in the orchard are 
very often either pruned too much or not 
pruned at all. When a tree is started right, 
and the head is well balanced, very little 
pruning is required. If the branches cross 
each other when the wind blows, a little more 
thinnihg may be necessary, but the w’ork 
should be~ done in a conservative spirit. 
When a man mounts up into a tree with a 
satv, and lets in the cold Wind, he is generally 
doing harm. ^There may be times when it is 
necessary to cut a large branch, but such 
times are rare, and all wounds should be 
tarred or painted over, and the branch 
should be cut elorJfo the trunk, so that the 
bark may ultimately grow over the wound. 
Washing, spraying, or dressing with lime 
should be fiiv '‘fiftl, as the buds will soon be 
moving and Yge trees of inferior varieties 
may be " ._flly headed back ready for 
grafting,'aud r suitable wood for scions should 
be selected.*and laid in damp soil on the north 
side of 6 Vail, so that the buds may remain 
dormanrj' Any trees which require help 
should ,*oe top-dressed with manure in some 
form. * The fruits of many trees might be im¬ 
prove^ by manuring, especially with manure 
containing potash and phosphates. Finish 
training Peaches and Apricots, and the nets 
intended for shelters should be overhauled, 
my?, if necessary, repaired and made ready 
for use. 

Vegetable garden. —Small quantities of 
many things may be sown or planted when 
the land is dry enough to work upon. I have 
sometimes in wet seasons used boards to 
stand upon when drawing drills for seeds, 
and this system w r orfos very w’ell. Small 
seeds may be covered with sifted stuff from 
the compost-heap, kept for such purposes. 
Everybody who wants early produce has one 
or more early borders specially deepened and 
prepared. For early W’ork, the soil should be 
rich and light, or, at least, not heavy. The 
depth of covering should be less for these 
early crops ; 2 inches will be enough for Peas 
and other things in proportion, but when the 
season is more advanced, more covering will 
be required, so that the roots may be further 
from the hot sunshine. If there is a light 
house to spare, with a night temperature of 
$0 degs. or so, Peas and Potatoes may be 
grown in pots or planted out in the borders. 
French Beans just now’ require more warmth, 
though, when the season is more advanced, 
French Beans will pay as a catch-crop in a 
cool-house. Climbing or Runner French 
Beans may be planted on each side of a span- ^ 
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roofed house, and trained to wires or sticks 
Where there is a demand for them, this 
method of growing Runner Beans pays well. 

Conservatory.— Bulbs will be a very strong 
feature now, and, as large plants make a 
better and more conspicuous show than small 
ones, after they are started into growth 
they may be made into large masses by fillin^ 
pans and baskets. Narcissi, Hyacinths. Lily 
of the Valley, and Tulips may be treated i 
this wav. A large pan of either of the abov 
amid Ferns or other graceful fine-foliaged 
plants will attract much attention. Many 
people —town gardeners among the number 
like to see what is termed a good bank of 
bloom, and this bank of bloom may be well 
enough occasionally, but it becomes weari 
some with repetition, and has to be broken 
up with Palms and graceful foliage. Some 
of the Bamboos are very light and feathery 
and the Australian Dracaenas are useful for 
breaking tip a flat surface. The habit of Dra 
caena indivisa is very light and graceful, and 
the plant is nearly hardy and very lasting in 
a cool-house. By-and-bye there will be white 
and red-leaved Maples, that will be useful for 
a change. Tree-Ferns are not so common as 
they were, but the Dicksonias from New Zea 
land are useful in a large house. There ought 
to be no scarcity of either flowers or foliage 
now*. Azaleas, both Indian and Ghent or 
Japanese, will flower without much forcing 
now r if early varieties are selected. Lilacs, 
Deutzias, and Spirtcas may ho had in bloom 
now or shortly, and the trumpet and other 
Lilies may be had without retarded bulbs, 
Arum Lilies also will be a special feature, 
Hydrangeas will soon be moving in heat, and 
Dielytras, when well established in pots, are 
excellent for forcing, and make very graceful 
groups. We miss some of the beautiful hard 
wooded plants we bad years ago. It is still 
advisable to do the watering in the early part 
of the day, keeping down fire beat on bright 
days in mild weather. 

Stove.— This is the season for repotting 
those plants which require fresh soil. It is 
usual to go through the house and give each 
plant the treatment it requires. Some may 
require larger pots ; others can have some of 
the old soil shaken away, and he repotted into 
clean, well-drained pots of the same size. 
There will, of course, be a stock of suitable 
compost in the dry, and it will be warmed a 
little before using it. The various mixtures 
of peat, loam, leaf-mould, sand, etc., can be 
selected, as required, to suit each plant. 
More turfy loam is used now’ than was the 
case formerly. Drainage of the pots is very 
important, though the work is often placed in 
the hands of the least experienced of the 
staff. Firm potting is necessary for most 
things, especially where it is desirable to keep 
the stock in small pots. Top-dressing may 
suffice for some things, but every plant will 
enjoy a clean pot, and the transfer of a plant 
from a dirty pot to a clean one is sometimes 
an advantage, with a top dressing afterwards. 
Liquid-manure may supply nourishment if the 
roots are healthy and the drainage free. 
Worms in the pots are always a nuisance, and 
should be cleared out at any cost. Night tem¬ 
perature now, 60 degs. to 65 degs. After re¬ 
potting, w’uter with great care. 

Work In the early vineries.— In the early 
house the Grapes will now be ready for thin¬ 
ning, and no one can thin Grapes properly 
without knowing something about the consti¬ 
tution of the Vines and the condition of the 
roots. The person in charge will, no doubt, 
discover this before he thins Grapes. The 
rule is to begin as soon as one can see which 
berries are taking the lead. The bunches oT 
Black Hamburgh soon show which berries are 
leading, and these berries should be left. The 
sub-laterals are young shoots which spring 
from the axils of the leaves almost as soon as 
the leaders are stopped, and these should 1>o 
dealt with promptly. The usual course is to 
rub off all below’ the bunch, and pinch all 
above to one loaf. The main leaves are those 
which do the best work, and these should 
be studied, and no encroachment permitted. 
The foliage is the chief factor in giving size 
of berry and colour and finish to the crop, 
and it should be large and of firm texture. 
Surface-rooting should be encouraged, and 


feeding on the surface is necessary as soon as 
the thinnihg is finished. The ventilation and 
damping-down must have careful attention, 
to meet the outside temperature. Night tem¬ 
perature, 60 degs. to 65 degs. On bright, 
mornings give a crack of air along the ridge 
early, and close early. 

Melons.— These will do in a night tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degs., though they will hear more, 
but until we get more light it is not wise to 
weaken the plants with too much heat. 
Melons should not require shade at any time. 
Rather than weaken the growth by shading, 
harden the foliage by careful ventilation. A 
firm root-run is necessary, and this means 
that the loam should be rather adhesive. 

Cucumbers. —Easier is early this year, and 
there is usually a demand for Cucumbers 
during Lent. As Easter approaches they w ill 
bear a good deal of heat if fruits are wanted 
quickly ; but I have generally found 65 degs. 
at night, with a comfortable bottom-heat, suf¬ 
ficient to produce sturdy growth. Do not 
plant in soil of too light a character, as the 
plants run to spindly growth, and early 
exhaustion in light stuff. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COKING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Carden Diart/. 
February 2Sfh .—Earthed up early Cabbages 
and made a further plantation with plants 
still in seed-bed. Sowed Brussels Sprouts 
and Cauliflowers in boxes under glass. Leeks 
for first crop have also boon sown in boxes, 
and white Celery has been sown in heat for 
first crop. Red Celery will he sown a little 
later. Made up hot beds for early Potatoes 
and Carrots. YVe genernllv grow a few early 
Potatoes in 10-inch pots, three sets in each. 
These are coming on in an early Peach-house, 
and French Beans in early vineries. 

March Inf .—-Fresh batches of Strawberries 
are introduced to forcing house every fort¬ 
night. The earliest batches are started in a 
warm pit, partially plunged in a leaf-bed near 
the glass, and when the flowers appear, they 
are moved to shelves in light house, the pots 
being stood in pans containing rich compost. 
Radishes are now being drawn out of worm 
Carrot bed in frame. The Carrots will bo 
thinned a little, and a little fine soil sifted 
over them. 

March 2nd .—Moved Peas sown in pots and 
Longpod Beans in boxes to frames, to harden, 
ready for planting out when the weather is 
suitable. More early Pone have been sown 
outside, as the demand is considerable, and 
every means of supply must be adopted. 
Early Lettuces in frames have been tied up 
to bianeh, and more seeds have been sown, 
both in frames and outside. A few roots of 
the Globe Artichokes were potted, to get for¬ 
ward. 

March 3rd Cuttings of many things are 
now being inserted in pots and boxes, and 
eeds of various flowering plants are being 
sown. Cueuml>er and Melon seeds are sown 
often enough to always have a few young 
plants in stock. Mustard and Cress are sown 
often in a frame, if a frame is ready, or in 
boxes in w’arm-house. Moved Onions in 
boxes to frames to harden. A bed for draw¬ 
ing young has been sown outside. 

March ! t fh.~ -Sowed Parsnips. Salsafy, and 
Seorzonera. Planted out cuttings or thongs 
f Seakale roots. Small crowns are formed 
at the upper end. These, of course, will be 
reduced to one as soon as the strongest can 
lie seen. Sowed Asparagus-seeds on a plot 
of well-prepared land. We sow’ thinly, as in 
three years the roots will be required for 
forcing. I have sometimes sown in small pots 
under glass, and planted out later. 

March ~)ih .—Planted another house of Sun¬ 
rise Tomatoes, with rows of dwarf French 
Beans between. Sowed Tomatoes for plant¬ 
ing outside. Moved flowering shrubs and 
other plants to forcing-house. Old, exhausted 
greens have been cleared off, and the ground 
manured and trenched for early Potatoes, to 
come in later for Strawberries. Spinach has 
been sown between rows of Peas. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Starting Gloxinias (B .).—The end of February 
vould be a suitable time if you afford them the usual 
treatment; but it is almost impossible to give dates, 
the season and weather, with the treatment ac¬ 
corded, having so much to do with these questions. 
Give a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 dogs, at first, 
and if bottom-heat can be afforded so much the 
better. 

Streptosolen Jamesonl ( P. F.).— This, some¬ 
times known as Browallia Jamesoni, is the name of 
your plant. At this time of the year it often loses 
many of its leaves, and should be kept moderately 
dry at the roots, as plants thus rested start away 
into growth more freely in the spring. To flower it 
well it should, early in March, be repotted and en¬ 
couraged to make good free growth. A light, airy 
position is necessary, as, where shaded, few flowers 
are borne, and they are poor in colour. It will flower 
well outdoors during the summer. It does not bloom 
freely when small, but as a pyramid, some 6 feet or 
7 feet high, it is seen to best advantage. A.s a pillar 
or wall plant in a light and airy part of the green¬ 
house it is very beautiful. A sandy loam, with a 
little leaf-mould or rotten manure, will grow it well. 

Wall gardening (A. R. C. B.).-A good plan is to 
mix clean earth, a Tittle fresh cow-manure, and seeds 
in a zinc pail, and then to add water sufficient to , 
make the whole like thick cream. Then, with an old 
whitewash-brush you can dribble the mixture into 
every crack and crevice along the wall top, and dash 
*t hi here and there along the vertical sides. In ; 
planes where the slope of the coping is too sharp, 
and there are no fissures, nail a narrow bit of board I 
along the vertical face of wall, so as to prevent the i 
mixture from sliding off. In covering the top of the ' 
w'-'dl. the semi liquid mixture, in overflowing from the 
chinks, often finds depressions or crevices into which 
it Mows, in due course plants will appear in the mc*t 
unlikely, or. at least, unlooked-for places. You i 
should procure a copy of •• Alpine Flowers for 
Gardens,” in which the subject of wall gardening is 
fully dealt with and illustrations given. 

Pruning Roses (F . C.).—The four climbing Roses 
mentioned in your queries, No. 1 and No. 2 should 
this season be cut back by the middle of March to 
about 2 feet from the ground. Another year the 
summer growths need little or no pruning. (3) The 
weeping Dorothy Perkins should not be pruned at all 
the first year. (4) You can prime the Babv Ramblers 
to within 4 inches or 5 inches of the ground. In 
course of time these Roses may be grown into large 
hushes by iust snipping off the extreme ends of the 
growths only, allowing the plants to retain nearly all 
of their growth or, if not desired as big bushes, 

2 feet to 3 feet high and as much through, they may 
be cut down to the ground each year, and will thus 
be kept very dwarf, and will flower abundantly in 
either case. (5) China Roses, such as Comtosse de 


Cayla, are best pruned back to 5 inches or 6 inches 
from their base the first season ; subsequently, merely 
thinning out and shortening back the weaker shoots 
will suffice. As a rule, newly-planted bush and climb¬ 
ing Roses are best cut back hard, especially when 
they are planted in the spring; but we do not care to 
prune standards too severely the first season. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) not 
flowering ( Raven , Halifax).— The Chimonanthus 
may be too much choked up with weak ehootB to 
flower, in which case a drastic thinning out in order 
to encourage good vigorous growth may lead to the 
production of floweT-buds. Any breast-wood should 
be kept cut away. 

FRUIT. 

Pear for south wall (Goodie ).—As a rule, a 
south aspect is too warm for trained Pear-trees; but 
as your wall is covered with wood, it is less hot than 
brickwork. For such a position the two best Pears 
are Marie Louise and Louise Bonne of Jersey. It is 
not now too late to plant, but when done a mulch 
2 inches thick of long manure should be placed over 
the soil, covering the roots for the summer. If put 
on early in May, after the sim heat has somewhat 
warmed the soil, that will do very well. Do not nail 
the tree branches at all rigidly to the wall until 
some three weeks after planting, to give the soil 
time to thoroughly settle down. Plant rather shallow 
than deep. 


8H0RT REPLIES. 

Goodie.—Far better get a young, vigorous plant of 
Clematis Jackmani than trouble about grafting on 
to the old and. probably, worn-out plant of C. 
Vitalba. This will be far more satisfactory in the 
long run. As regards your Pear, do vou want it 
early or late, and what is the height of the fence? 

- G. H. R — It would not be advisable to leave the 

wire protectors, as. we fear, the voung pi ante will 
get choked up and the shoots spoiled. Get the plants 
staked immediately you remove the wire. Leave the 
protectors on part of the line, and watch the result. 

■-M'. D .—The weed you send is Ranunculus bul- 

boKU*, and the only way to get rid of it is to dig 

each plant out.- S. Wyndham Fitzherbert. - 

“ Familiar Swiss Flowers.” First scries. Figured and 
described by F. E. Hulme. With twenty-four 
coloured plates. Cassell and Co., London. Price Is 

net.- Gladioli.- No; we do not think the Gladiolus 

you inquire about is catalogued by any of our eceds- 

men.- Bell, Lincoln .—You should get a copy of 

” Alpine Flowers for Gardens,” in which the whoie 

question of rock-gardening is fully dealt with._ 

H. E. T .—Try what a good mulch of manure when 
the trees are fruiting next year will do. If vou have 
any liquid-manure, give it to the trees now They 

are evidently starved.- York. — Please send some 

pieces of wood containing the white mites vou speak 
of. It is impossible to advise you without seeing 


the insects.-,/. H. Preston .—See article in our issue 

of February 29th, 1908, re ” Grafting Hoses," a copy 
of which can be had of the publisher, price ljd., post 

free.- P. Q. ft.-See our issue of November 20th, 

1909, page 065. in which the classification of Sweet 

Peas for 1910 appears.- Mitt M. Gardner. — You 

should write to the raiser, M. Roger de la Borde, 
Segre, France. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— C. R.— 1, Adiantum cunen- 
turn; 2, Adiantum Legrandi; 3, Adiantum gracilli- 

mum; 4, Pteris 6errulata.-C.—l, Chrysanthemum 

frutescens Ftoile d’Or; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan varie- 
gatum; 3, Scolopendrium vulgarc, one of the many 
crested forms; 4, The Silver Wattle (Acacia deal- 

bata).- C. E — 1, Begonia Dregei; 2, Begonia asco- 

teneis; 3, Begonia fuchsioides; 4, Clematis indivisa 

lobata.- P. F.— 1, Clivia miniata; 2, Streptosolen 

Jamesoni. See note on this page: 3, Eupatorium 

riparium; 4, Kalosaut-hes (Crassula) coccinea.- 

('■ E. — 1, Abutilon Boule de Neige; 2, Iris stylosa; 3, 
Diplaeus glut inoeiis ; 4, Dendrobjum nobile.—— A. ./.— 
1. Habrothamnus elegane; 2, Daphne indiea rubra; 

3. Sparmannia afrieana: 4, Daphne Mezereum.— 

H\ S. L. — l, Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, Pteris erotica 
albo-lineata; 3. Pteris eerrulata cristate: 4, Adian¬ 
tum capillus-Veneris.- Mrs. Allison .-The Wand- 

plant (Galax nphylla). 

Names of fruits.— J. 8.— Apples; 1, Tower of 
Glamis; 2, Lady Henniker; 3, Northern Greening; 

4, French Crab.-IF. T.— Apples: 1, Scarlet Non¬ 

pareil; 2, Waltham Abbey Settling. Pears: 3, Clou 
Moreeau; 4, Nouvelle Fulvie, see illustration page 137. 

- L. V. Yonge .—Apple not recognised, evidently a 

purely local sort. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

R. Wallace and Co.. Kilnfleld Gardens, Colchester. 
— Bulbs and Plants for Spring Planting. 

James Hunter, Limited, Chester.— Price List of 
Agricultural Seeds and Treatise on Permanent 
Pasture Grasses and the Adulteration of their Seeds. 


Books received. — ” Fruit Culture for Amateur .” 
by S. T. Wright. Superintendent of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Card one, Wisley. With notes on insect 
diseases and fungi affecting fruit-trees, by W. I>. 
Drury, F.E.S. Fully illustrated. Third edition. 
Price Is. L. Upeott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury- 

lane, London, W.C.-“Common Weeds of the 

Farm and Garden,” by Harold C. Long, B.Sc. (Edin¬ 
burgh), of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
in collaboration with John Percival, M.A., F.L.S. 
University College, Reading. With 106 illustrations. 
Price 6s. net. Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., 15, 
Waterloo-place. London, S.W.-” Gardening Diffi¬ 

culties Solved,” H. H. Thomas. Price Is. net, in 
cloth, Is. 6d. Cassell and Co., Limited, London. 


BEST SEED BOOK OF THE SEASON 



Manual-Gardening 

Illustrated Book of Seeds 
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John K. Kino a Sons. 

COOGESMALU Read.no. 


POST FREE THREE STAMPS. 


ID EAL VALU E! 

BENTLEY’S 

VINE BORDER COMPOUND. 

A concentrated high-class Fertiliser, safe and lasting in effect. 
Manufactured specially for Vine and Fruit tree Borders. 

Coarse Grade.— i cwt, 6s. 6d. ; 1 cwt, 12s. ; 5 cwts, 
£2 17s. 6d. ; 19 cu ts, £5 7s. 6d. 

Fine Grade. -Is. per cwt. extra. 

BENTLEY’S VINE MANURE. 

| The mo3t valuable Vine Manure for top-dressing ever manu¬ 
factured. Composed of choicest ingredients. 

J cwt., 98. 6d.; 1 cwt.. 17s. ; 5 cwts., £4 2s. 6d.; 

10 cwts., £7 15s. 

BENTLEY’S 

CARNATION MANURE. 

There is not another Manure on the market that in any way 
equals this for the Carnation. Used by all the leading 
specialists. 

i cwt., 10s.; 1 cwt, 18s. 6d.; 5 cwLs , £4. 

Carriage Paid on 7s. 6d. orders and upwards to any railway 
station. Write for descriptive Catalogue of Horticultural 
1 Specialities and Sundries. Wholesale Manufacturers— 

JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED, 

Chemical Works, 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL. 


OUR CELEBRATED 

“G BRAND ” GARDEN CLOGS 

are now being worn in every comer of the Globe. 
You missed our advertisement, did you? The fact 
is, we have been 44 so V01*y busy " supplying our 

old customers that we kept our adver¬ 
tisement OUt until such times us our orders 
were reduced. 

We are ready now. 

MEN’S or WOMEN’S (Felt-lined) 

GRAINED LEATHER CLOGS. 

Fixed In a moment. 



Post Paid to 
your door. 

(Get Price List.) 


THE WELLINGTON SHOE COMPANY, 
A, Wellington St., Glasgow. 


BUCO” GARDEN CULTIVATOR 

Handle 4i foot Lons. 


One man with a 44 Buco ” 
is worth two with a hoe. 
The " Buco ” means more 
flowers, more vegetables, 
more fruit, healthier 
shrubs and trees, and a 
cleaner garden—with leSB 

0 labour. 

Sold by Ml Nurserymen, Ironmunge*?, and Stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply it, we will Send you one, carriage paid, 
on receipt of 6/- 

The "CUMA” Cultivator. three prongs, on same 
principle as the ” Buco. but for small work, 1 3. carr. paid. 

CANADIAN UNITED MANUFACTURERS’ ACENCY, 

Caxton House, Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.C. 



~7 NOTICE. 

GARDENERS! GARDENERS! 

FREE! FREE! 

SEND Postcard for patterns & easy Self-measure- 
mont Form of the best working; Trousers ever sold. 
Famed “Clenekot” (Regd.) Tweeds, price 7/8 per 
pair. Hip pocket. Sent Carriage paid. Strong; made 
and perfect fitting;. Over 1,000 of the LEADING 
GARDENERS have Bent us unsolicited Testimonials 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SIMPLICITY IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

A NOTE recently in a daily paper, treating of 
altered arrangements for rooms, was re¬ 
sponsible for the statement that among such 
alterations was the substitution of occasional 
bowls for plants and flowers instead of the in¬ 
numerable vases, both large and small, so 
long in favour. This will be welcome news 
for the gardener, who has had to do, in the 
majority of cases, with countless things of 
everv imaginable shape in no way suitable 
for the arrangement of flowers. 

The note of simplicity thus sounded for 
interior arrangements led to the use of the 
above heading for outdoor work at this 
time, when thoughts are turning to the pre¬ 
paration of things for summer planting. It 
has seemed that during the past few years 
the striving after great variety has led to 
too much in the way of mixtures often of a 
very incongruous nature, especially when 
greenhouse and ordinary flower garden 
plants, perennials and annuals, are all 
huddled up together in one bed. As opposed 
to such planting, it is certain that, at most, 
two distinct things in a bed would simplify 
matters, and have an equally pleasing effect. 
Take, for instance, Pelargoniums, in shades 
of scarlet, pink, and salmon, as represented 
by Paul Crampcl, Lucreece, and King of 
Denmark. Separate beds might be reserved 
for each with just occasional plants of Abu- 
tilon Thompsoni variegatum or Eucalyptus 
globulus sufficiently far apart to show the 
colours beneath clearly and distinctly. It 
has never seemed to me that tho Ivy-leaved 
section required anything else, except it 
might be just a few fine-foliaged plants, as 
Grevillea robusta. If some plants of Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums of extra size are grown 
and well staked at planting-time, they make 
nice pyramids of flower, standing well above 
the other growth. In addition to Gloire do 
Lorraine, Mme. Crousse and Souvenir de 
Charles Turner, there is a new double pink, 
Countess de Grey, which should be an acqui¬ 
sition. The remarks made above as to keep¬ 
ing these Pelargoniums by themselves would 
also apply to Verbenas nnu Petunias, only in 
their case the pyramidal form might be 
gained by using the tops of Pea-stalks in¬ 
serted at intervals, while fine-foliaged plants 
could also be used. 

Take Fuchsias, again. It is difficult to add 
tn tlieir beauty by the inclusion of other 
things, and two or three beds of well-grown 
Fuchsias are always beautiful. If facilities 
are to hand for growing them in 6-inch pots 
and getting them well hardened, they make 
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fine plauts by the end of the season. Most 
sorts are available for the purpose, among 
the best being Annette, Mrs. Marshall, 
General Roberts, Mrs. E. G. Hill, Beauty 
of Exeter, and the seifs Vuliant and Marinka. 
It is just as well to mix the varieties, the 
different shades in contrast being very pleas¬ 
ing. Begonias, again, arc quite as well alone 
in separate beds, the scarlet and pink shades 
on a carpet of variegated Kaeniga or Leu- 
cophyton Browni. Foliage may be repre¬ 
sented by small Grevilleas. Heliotropes may 
occupy one or two beds, and the habit of 
growth—the loose, informal style—hardly re¬ 
quires anything to improve the effect. It is 
as well to grow a few standard plants to oc¬ 
cupy central positions and stand out a little 
from their surroundings. In the way of 
dwarfer plants that are easily grown, not 
requiring a great amount of heat either for 
striking or growing on, the best in the way of 
coloured leaves is Ajuga reptans purpurea, 
which makes an admirable carpet for a 
double white or yellow Begonia. Other good 
dwarf plants of easy culture are Gazania 
splendens, Ageratum Dwarf Gem, Cuphea 
platycentra, and the dwarf compact forms of 
Nasturtium. 

The above list could be greatly extended, 
but it iucludes a lot of things that can be 
used for the simple and yet effective plant¬ 
ing of gardens, both large and small, and 
that, with very few exceptions, can be grown 
by all who have only a small quantity of 
glass. E. B. S. 

LILIUMS FROM CHINA. 

The Far East is the headquarters of the 
genus, and the home of the majority of its 
most esteemed members. Lilium auratum, 
the noblest of all. is Japanese, and so also are 
L. spcciosum and its varieties. Lilium longi- 
flornm (now generally known as the Bermuda 
Lily), with its varieties, is of Chinese origin, 
being botanically regarded as one of the 
forms of the polymorphic L. Browni. In all, 
thirty-two species of Lilium are known from 
China, seventeen of which are peculiar. 
These include some of the most useful and 
beautiful of the family, and, what is of the 
utmost importance, Lilies possessing a sound, 
hardy constitution. 

It is well known that many species of 
Lilium have an unfortunate habit of dying 
after once flowering. This is an inherent 
failing with certain species under cultivation, 
and the only thing to do is to leave these 
severely alone. A disease, too, frequently 
attacks certain species with fatal results. 
One of the most fruitful causes of failure in 
outdoor Lily culture is unsuitable soil. It 
has become an accepted dogma that all Lilies 
require peat. Not only is this erroneous, but 
it is fatal to good results in fully half the 
known spHei**$. Growers should remember 


that Lilies, like other plants, have their indi 
vidual likes and dislikes. If anyone wants 
an object-lesson in this, let him plant L. aura¬ 
tum and L. Henryi in a Rhododendron peat- 
bed, and watch the results over three or four 
seasons. L. auratum will thrive, while L. 
Henryi will dwindle away. If a bed of loam 
be used, the reverse will be found to obtain. 
A good, broad generalisation as to soil re¬ 
quired can be based on the habitat of the ape 
cies. Those found in swamps and moorlands 
require peat; those frequenting precipitous 
and rocky ground require loam. There are, 
of course, exceptions. 

Of the twenty odd Chinese Lilies known to 
me, only one (L. Ducliartrei) requires peat. 
For all the others, good, strong loam and 
leaf-soil and a well-drained situation are re¬ 
quisite. Fairly deep planting commensurate 
with the size of the bulb is another important 
item, for the roots formed on the stem imme¬ 
diately above the bulbs are essential 
“feeders,” nourishing the flowering stems. 
The best known of recent Lilies from China 
is 

Lilium Henryi, a native of the moun¬ 
tainous country around Ichaug, and more 
especially the conglomerate rocks. This Lily 
is now considered one of the finest and 
hardiest. L. Henryi, which will reach a 
height of 6 feet, may be described as an 
orange-coloured L. speciosum. It is very 
free-flowering, strong plants often bearing 
twenty to forty flowers on a single stem. 

Lilium leucanthum and L. Chloraster 
were originally regarded as forme of L. 
Browni, but are really distinct. The former 
is a strong-growing Lily, 5 feet to 6 feet or 
more high, well clothed with moderately 
broad leaves, having bulbils in their axils. 
The flowers vary in number from five to ten, 
and usually arise from a common level; but 
occasionally the floral axis elongates ; in shape 
and size they resemble the well-known L. 
Harrisi, are greenish-white, with a suspicion 
of purple without and the purest white 
within. Occasionally the purple tinge re¬ 
flects through on the inner surface of tube, 
giving a charming and delicate effect. Tho 
flower-stalks arc stout, 3 inches long, and 
the mouth of the tube is usually at right 
angles with the stem. The bulb is large, 
flattened, dark purple in colour. 

L. Chloraster is similar in habit of 
growth, but produces no bulbils, and has 
flatter, more open flowers, in shape midway 
between those of L. longiflorum and L. 
auratum. 

L. myriophyllum is allied to the above, 
but differs in general appearance. The stems 
are each 3 feet to 4 feet high, and densely 
crowded with very narrow, usually one- 
nerved leaves, bearing no bulbils. Tho 
flowers are in terminal umbels of two to six 
or more, large, fragrant, funnel ■shaped. 
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5 inches to 6 inches long, with apex of seg¬ 
ments folded back. On the outside a broad 
band of purple reaches to the apex in each 
segment; the inside of the tube is a rich 
canary-yellow, the rest of the flower purest 
white. 

The above three Lilies are natives of the 
rocky, precipitous valleys of Western China, 
between 3,000 feet and 5,000 feet, growing 
amongst tall Grass and scrub. In certain 
places they abound, and, when in flower, pre¬ 
sent a wonderful sight. Opinions differ as to 
which of these three is the finest; I think L. 
myriophyllum, and believe it to be the finest 
hardy tubular-flowered Lily. It is only fair 
to add that others regard L. leucanthum in 
this light. 

L. sutchuenenbb may be described as a 
refined L. tigrinum, with slender stems 
2 feet to 5 feet high, bearing in racemes 
three to forty flowers. The leaves are 
very narrow, almost thread-like, with one 
nerve prominent and rough on the under¬ 
side. The flowers are only half the 
size of those of L. tigrinum, intense scarlet, 
w ith numerous black dots; occasionally 
the latter are completely wanting. The 
bulb is small, with pinkish scales. A loam- 
loving Lily, it requires a situation where it is 
fairly dry during the winter months. An old 
wall would be an ideal spot for its culture. 
Being of somewhat delicate constitution, this 
Lily is better suited for pots, perhaps, than 
outdoors. Its elegant foliage, intense scarlet 
flowers, and graceful habit make it one of the 
most charming of the whole family. It is 
easily raised from Beeds, and wdll flower 
within two years. 

L. Duchartrei is a peat-loving Lily, some¬ 
what resembling L. sutchuenense, with 
broader leaves, an umbellate or subumbellate 
inflorescence of three to twelve flowers, white 
heavily covered with purple soots. 

L. Bakerianum is another Lily from 
Western China, well worth attention. The 
flowers are medium-sized, with a broad, cam- 
panulate tube, and reflexed segments. At 
first greenish-white, the flowers change to 
creamv-white with age, and are spotted within 
the tube with tiny purple spots. The stem 
is slender, with scattered, recurved, rather 
broad leaves. 

Of the other Chinese Lilies, some are well- 
known, others are only known to botanists. 
The above seven species will, each in its own 
sphere, have hosts of friends. For general 
purposes, L. leucanthum, L. Chloraster, and 
L. myriophyllum are without rivals as hardy, 
vigorous-growing Lilies with large, funnel- 
shaped flowers. L. Henryi is already w r ell 
known, and the other three for more re¬ 
stricted purposes will amply repay those w T ho 
take up their culture. 

E. W. Wilson, in Horticulture. 


HEPATICAS. 

[Reply to “Bosmere.”] 

Merely halving the clumps of the Hepa 
ticas may be right and may be wrong, and 
much would depend upon the size of the 
clump individually. The Hepatica, when 
removed from very low districts and smoky 
areas, is quite amenable to ordinary cultiva¬ 
tion, but responds most promptly to a 
generous treatment in light soils—that is to 
say, the plants are decidedly slower to 
recover when divided and replanted into 
heavy or clay soils. Hence, where such soils 
obtain, leaf-mould, grit, and other material 
to lighten the bulk should be added. The 
Hepatica is a great rooting subject in light, 
or even w r ell-drained, somewhat holding, 
loamy soils, more particularly in limestone 
districts. Hence, where heavy soils, that 
appear to produce a sluggish effect on the 
plants, obtain, such soils should be lightened 
materially, and be also of great depth. A 
lover of partial shade and those cooling con¬ 
ditions afforded by a thin shrub or tree 
screen, these plants are never happy when 
fully exposed to sun or the keen and cutting 
winds from north and east. Deep rooting 
and lovers of rich fare, a soil depth of not 
less than 18 inches should exist for the 
plants, plenty of short, well-decayed manure 
having been dug into the soil. A good 
clump, having a crown area of 8 inches 
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across, would make four or six excellent 
tufts, if properly divided and the roots pro¬ 
perly planted as above suggested w r ould very 
soon recover if given the treatment we have 
described. If you left the division of the 
plants rather late, it is possible that this 
affected the leaf-growth of the year, and 
which has since disappeared, thus demon¬ 
strating to you that the treatment was 
wrong. All you can now do is to examine 
one of the divided plants by digging it up 
to ascertain the condition of the roots, and 
if unsatisfactory—that is, if they have but 
feebly taken to their new quarters—dig them 
up, divide them, and replant before the new 
leaf growth appears. You would not in any 
case expect these divided plants to yield so 
good a flower harvest as those you had left 
untouched. The best evidence of health and 
contentment these things afford is the re¬ 
tention of their foliage throughout the year, 
and, failing this, some of the chief items 
favouring success have not been observed. 
You have done quite right by the Irises, and 
these, if well and properly planted, will no 
doubt reward you in due course. These 
things do not recover such checks in a single 
season, and 1909 was not favourable to many 
plants. E. H. Jenkins. 


DAHLIAS. 

Dahlia-growers must not forget their 
roots during the winter. They should be 
looked to occasionally, to see if damp ie 
affecting them. Some sorts—and the best, 
as a rule—are not easy to keep alive as old 
roots. Those who grow Dahlias for sale find 
them out, and always have a stock of small 
pot-tubers to fall back upon. One frequently 
sees Dahlia-roots under the stages in the 
greenhouses, to take their chance during the 
resting-period. This is a bad plan, as, with 
water from above falling on to them, many 
are sure to rot. They should be placed in 
boxes, with a little dry earth or sand about 
the tubers to keep them firm. A cellar or 
cupboard in the dwelling-house is as good a 
place as any during winter, for one has not 
to worry about frost. 

Dahlias are among the easiest of plants to 
propagate. The tubers are brought into 
heat in February or March, when they quickly 
send out young shoots at their base. These 
are cut off when 3 inches long, and half-a- 
dozen are placed around the edge of a 3-inch 
pot. Use potting-mould, with a goodly pro¬ 
portion of sand, and stand the pots on a 
moist bottom. They do not need closed boxes 
in the greenhouse, but should be shaded 
from the sun, be occasionally sprinkled with 
water over the leaves, and have a temperature 
of not lower than 50 degs. Bottom-heat is not 
necessary—in fact, I find it injurious, as 
tending to force the young growth of a cut¬ 
ting before it is rooted. There is a 
distinct advantage in having a supply 
of pot tubers for propagating. These 
produce wiry cuttings, which root easily, and 
make the best plants. From old roots the 
cuttings are too strong and sappy, in most 
cases. They take a long time to root, and 
are usually unsatisfactory. These pot-roots, 
after being used for increasing the stock, may 
be planted out at the proper time, and will 
produce early flowers. 

Considerable progress is being made in 
regard to the stems of Dahlias. It has un¬ 
doubtedly told against the beautiful Cactus 
varieties that the flowers of many of the best 
forms hide themselves among the leaves, and 
are thus wanting in decorative effect. It is 
now more a matter of culture and choosing 
the proper varieties. If left to run wild, the 
Dahlia has a tendency to produce leafy 
growth; but if side shoots near the flower- 
buds are removed, the blooms will rise clear 
of the leaves, and open freely. I wish some 
of those who continually criticise, but never 
grow, the Dahlia could have seen the plants 
I had last year of such sorts as C. E. Wil¬ 
kins and Flame, with from a dozen to 
twenty large blooms on them, all open at one 
time. 

There is not much fault to be found with 
the stems of the following, all bearing 
really handsome Cactus-shape flowers: But¬ 
tercup, yellow; C. E. Wilkins, salmon-pink; 


Caradoc, yellow; Daisy Staples, mauve; 
Flame, scarlet; Elso Ellrich, pearly-white ; 
Ruby Grinsted, pink and yellow ; Mrs. H. 
Shoe6mith, pure white; Rev. A. Bridge, 
yellow, edged piuk; Rev. A. Hall, rosy-car¬ 
mine ; Mrs. Macmillan, pink; Mrs. W. Hop¬ 
kins, rosy-pink; and Ideal, light fawn. 

It may be interesting to some of your 
readers to know of the difficulties in raising 
improved varieties of Cactus Dahlias. 
Last year I had a thousand plants, from seed 
carefully crossed and saved from the very 
finest of varieties in commerce. Out of that 
number twenty were marked as worth keep¬ 
ing, and not half of that score will be found 
good enough to bear a distinctive name. A 
year or two back I saved a nice lot of seeds 
from a white variety I had kept because of 
its excellent flower-stems and free-blooming 
qualities. From this seed I eventually grew 
four hundred seedlings, and when they 
flowered they were a lot of mongrels ; not 
one was saved. I cannot take to tho so-called 
Pseony-flowered Dahlias. A writer some time 
ago termed them coloured pieces of rag on the 
top of sticks. The incurving type of Cactus 
Dahlias, the handsomest type of all—very 
good examples of which are Satisfaction and 
Chas. H. Curtis—has very faulty stems, but 
I daresay the time will come when such forms 
will be considerably improved. II. S. 


ASTER ACRIS. 

But few' of our perennial Asters are natives 
of Europe, but among them we have Aster 
acris, from Central Europe, which is both a 
pretty and useful Stanvort. Individually, 
the flowers are small, and do not conform to 
the standard of the old florists, being quite 
starry in form, but any defects on this score 
are more than compensated for by the free¬ 
dom w'ith which it blooms. It is not too 
much to say that the many flowers on a good 
bueh combine to form a gigantic bouquet, 
and one, too, which is of more than common 
beauty. The foliage is small and elegant, so 
that Aster acris possesses a combination of 
good points, which more than balance its few 
defects. Then, it has all the hardiness and 
accommodating nature of the majority of the 
perennial Asters. To these virtues there is 
added that of earliness of flower. It is one 
of the earliest of the Starworts, barring the 
dwarf alpinus and two or three others, so 
that it deserves the consideration of the 
grower of hardy border flowers. 

What is known as the type, A. acris, is a 
handsome Starwort when once established, 
although a single stem, such as that produced 
by a email plant, is not very effective. It is, 
however, a plant which increases readily, 
although not belonging to the rampagious 
section of Asters, and will soon make a good 
clump. Its height is normally about 2| feet, 
but it really grows taller in some districts, 
and it is generally about a foot more than 
this with me. Any common soil will suit it, 
and it does not object to some shade, 
although thriving best in the open sunlight 
when not starved from w'ant of water. The 
flowers of the type are a pretty lilac-purple. 
There is a dwarfer variety, called A. acris 
nanus. A handsome dwarf form of A. acris 
is named dahurieus. This grows about 
6 inches shorter than the type, and gives a 
big bouquet-like bunch of handsomely- 
coloured lilac-purple flowers. A very hand¬ 
some form is that called dracunculoides, 
which is taller than the others, and will reach 
as much as 4 feet or a little more in height. 
It bears very large heads, crowded with 
pretty purplish-blue flowers of starry form. 

A very distinct variety, not yet widely 
known, is roseus, owing the favour it is 
acquiring not only to its flowers being of a 
kind of pale rosy-lavender, but also to its 
dw'arfness, this rendering it a good subject 
for the large rockery. It generally comes 
about 1£ feet high, but this depends upon the 
nature of the soil and the climate. The last 
to be named is A. acris sibiricus, the Siberian 
form, which is more slender and elegant in 
its growth, but which, in my opinion, is not 
superior to any of the others, except in tho 
colour of its flowers, which are of a rich 
bluish tint. S. Arnott. 
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TULIP BOUTON D’OR. 

My soil is heavy and rich, and I have tried 
Tulips a good deal in it, and I must say I 
have reaped great disappointment. The 
situation is rather exposed. The leaves suffer 
very much from hail-storms and other disas¬ 
ters of spring, and a good many of those I 
had have gone the way of all flesh too soon. 
This one is an exception. It is a long-lasting, 
effective, and beautiful Tulip. In time it 
dies out, like all the rest. It lasts a long 
time in good soil, and collapses very soon in 
very stiff soil. To really do well with it, one 


Fungus on Violets. — I shall be mo6t prateful if 
you win let me know what you consider the reason 
of the unsatisfactory condition of enclosed Violets? 
They are from several different frames, and from an 
entirely new stock from different places. The frames 
were thoroughly cleaned before the Violets were 
planted.—B. Rose. 

[The Violets are suffering from an attack 
of leaf-fungus, and while there is no known 
cure for it at this season, its 6pread may be 
checked by a freer ventilation of the frames, 
and by an occasional syringing with sulphur 
and soft-soap in solution, or by the use of 
sulphide of potassium at the rate of 1 oz. to 
2 gallons of water. It were better to use the 


Tulip Bouton d'Or. 


ought to take it up after two years’ work or 
so. __ W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plant for name.—1 will be glad if you can toll 
me the name of a email plant, blooming in early 
Rummer, the colour of the flower is that of Myosotis, 
only the blooms grow up the stalk like a spray of 
Lily of the Vnley, but blue with a white eye. The 
leaves were like Violet-leaves, and grew in masses 
like Violets do when not cultivated. I have only once 
seen it growing, in a Wiltshire garden, and no one 
can tell me the name from my description. It is not 
Chionodoxa, though many suggest it is. Please say 
If a bulb or otherwise? It is about 4 inches high, 
and I would much like to grow it.—X. Y. Z. 

[To name a plant from a description of this 
sort would be mere guessw ork. It may be an 
Omphalodes. Could you not send us a ehubt— 
or even a 
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latter early in the season—say, at intervals 
of three weeks from August until flowering¬ 
time. Too frequently, either wholly or in 
part, those fungoid pests arc caused or are 
much assisted by the close and moist con¬ 
ditions of the frame after lifting the plants, 
or by the injudicious damping of the plants 
overhead. If you cut off and burn all the 
affected parts, and keep the plants drier over¬ 
head, the plants may presently grow out of it 
to some extent.] 

Increasing the double Gypsophila.-Will you 

please tell me the best way to Increase the double 
Oypsophlla, and the most suitable time to perform 
the operation? I have a strong plant, which was 
planted last year, and there are several strong shoots 
on it now each about an inch long. I have no heat 
or even n frame of any kind.— Norman. 

[There are two wavs bf increasing the 


above—firstly, by cuttings of the young 
shoots torn from the root-stock when about 
3 inches long, and having a heel attached, 
inserting them without more ado in sandy 
soil, and placing in a cold-frame to root ; 
and, secondly, by means of root-cuttings, 
which should be secured aud inserted be¬ 
tween November and February. In the case 
of the latter the old plant would have to be 
lifted and some of its roots detached, those 
of the size of Wheat-straw and upw ards being 
of the greatest service. Such as these (should 
be cut into inch-long lengths, and inserted 
around the inside of a flower-pot of con¬ 
venient size, leaving the apex of each root- 
piece or cutting just observable. If the plant 
is a strong one, it may be possible to get a 
score of root-pieces from it, but if only a year 
planted, it would be as well to allow r it to 
become more fully established before lifting 
it for the purpose of increase.] 

Plants for bed.— It has been my custom for 
some years to have the border of my lawn, which ie 
in the front of the house and has a north-east aspect, 
planted with Pelargoniums (red), yellow Calceolaria, 
and Lobelia. Can you suggest a change to some¬ 
thing that will give uo a good show of bloom during 
the summer montlie?—K. Daniel. 

[We do not think you can do better than 
plant a selection of the best Tea and China 
Roses, which will, if the border is thoroughly 
prepared at first, yield you plenty of blooms 
during the summer and up to the end of the 
year. Besides, this plan will not entail the 
heavy expense in propagating and keeping 
the Pelargoniums, etc., during the winter.] 

Moss in lawn (Jersey ).—Your lawn evi¬ 
dently wants draining, and surface remedies 
will be of little avail until this is done. You 
might, however, in the meantime, try what 
the following remedy, which has been 
strongly recommended and found efficacious, 
will do:—Get some sulphate of iron, and 
mix it in the proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to 
2 gallons of water. The solution should be 
made in a wooden cask, putting the plain 
water into the cask first, and then adding the 
solution. Then get a rosed watering-pot, and 
apply the mixture to the lawn over a space of 
15 square yards. It should be applied as 
soon as made, as it loses strength by keeping. 
It should also be made with soft or rain¬ 
water, avoiding, if possible, water in which 
there is lime. This may be done at any time 
of the year. The sulphate is known to be 
acting when the Moss turns black, after 
which it withers away and crumbles into 
powder. If it has been too weak, the Moss 
will only turn red, and another application is 
necessary. As Moss generally indicates poor¬ 
ness of soil, it will bo requisite, after the 
Moss is destroyed, to apply a top-dressing of 
loamy soil, manure, and wood-ashes. 

Macowan’s Torch Lily (Kniphofia Mac- 
owani).—Some of the dwarfer Torch Lilies 
are extremely beautiful, and have, by reason 
of their dwarfness, a certain value for the 
garden, apart from their intrinsic beauty. 
Among the neatest, and also among the best- 
known of these, is Kniphofia or Tritoma 
Macowani, a species of great beauty, hailing, 
like the others, from South Africa, and 
known to cultivation for a considerable num¬ 
ber of years. This Kniphofia is a handsome 
little plant, growing in most gardens to a 
height of from 1 foot to IV feet. It produces 
pretty spikes, of pleasing form and of a good 
prange colour. It is, however, somewhat 
tender, and in colder gardens deserves, as it 
requires, a little protection, such as may be 
afforded by tying the old leaves about the 
crowms and by keeping the latter a little be¬ 
neath the surface. In the colder parts of this 
country some dry litter or ashes may be 
spread over the crowns, but in the greater 
number of places the old leaves will be a suffi¬ 
cient protection. These should not, however, 
be removed too earlv, as I have known 
plants lost or seriously weakened by tho 
leaves being removed too early and by severe 
late frosts coming on and destroying the 
voung growths. Such a plant is worthy of a 
little care, and that suggested will be suffi¬ 
cient in gardens where the soil is moderately 
light and well-drained. Seeds of this Kni 
phofia are obtainable, but plants can also be 
purchased, which is the better way, as seed 
lings are some time before they bloom, — 
S M. D. 0 r jgjn,al f r(jm 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS. 

I agree with much that is said by “E. G.” 
(page 116) in regard to Chrysanthemum show 
management. Some societies cater only for 
a very few classes, and these only or the 
Japanese varieties. True, the singles have 
infused new life and interest, which they 
undoubtedly do, but my experience of these, 
judging from what I have seen at exhibitions, 
is that at present they are by no means well 
staged, or produced in the best exhibition 
form. Too often huge bunches of undis¬ 
budded flowers are made to serve the pur¬ 
pose, and I have noticed that when the com¬ 
petition has been keen the flowers are so 
crowded together that they represent only a 
confused mass of second-rate blooms. It 
would be much better if fewer flowers and 
smaller bunches were put up; then there 
would probably be more effective grouping 
and higher-class material. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that the single Chrysan¬ 
themum is a comparatively new show flower, 
and committees have scarcely had time to 
improve the method of staging. The huge 
Japanese blooms will, of course, hold sway, 
whether they be displayed in vases, on 
boards, or in groups. Why are the many 
useful decorative varieties and the beautiful 
incurved seedlings that we now have so 
neglected at the expense of the all-absorbing 
Japanese forms? What has become of the 
Japanese Anemones of former days? These 
seem to be almost absolutely lost. It is a 
matter for regret that these highly interesting 
flowers should be neglected, for there is as 
much, if not greater, art in cultivating these 
than other sections of the flower. It is, no 
doubt, the show that keeps alive the interest 
in Chrysanthemums of any section, but why 
omit the incurved and Anemone forms when 
so much effort has been spent in their im¬ 
provement? Pompons, so highly prized by 
the old-time florist, never put in an appear¬ 
ance at the show now, and one scarcely sees 
them in private collections. There is ample 
room to make the Chrysanthemum show much 
more comprehensive than is the case at the 
present time. No one individual will grow 
every section, but why should the mop-like 
Japanese flowers only be seen. At almost 
every exhibition one attends there are classes 
for six white and six yellow blooms, usually 
displayed in two vases or on one board. 
What interest has the casual visitor in such 
classes. Perhaps the first-prize exhibit may 
have some giant blooms of F. S. Vallis or 
Mrs. A. T. Miller. Other exhibits are often 
of the commonplace order, and practically 
unrecognised. “ E. G.” rightly states that 
committees go on year after year on the same 
old lines, rarely attempting to introduce fresh 
features, and yet they have such ample means 
at their disposal in the matter of variety. 
Many societies suffer from the need oF more 
liberal support, not only in the matter of 
subscriptions, but patronage as well, and it 
is within the knowledge of many that their 
exchequer does not allow of extensions to the 
prize fund, in order to bring into prominence 
all the sections available. I do hold, how¬ 
ever, that many new classes, because of years 
of repetition, have become monotonous, and 
shorn of their former interest. W. B. 


TRIALS OF SINGLE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A few weeks since it was stated in these 
pages that the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society intended to 
have a trial of single-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. For several years past it has been 
obvious to all who have taken an interest in 
these flowers that the time had arrived for 
some action to be taken whereby the different 
types and varieties should be grown to¬ 
gether. It has been apparent to all who have 
followed the newer introductions that the dif¬ 
ference between many named varieties is very 
small—so much so, in fact, that competent 
authorities have asserted they should be 
bracketed together as synonymous, or too 
much alike. I quite agree with this, and am 
pleased to find that arrangements for a 
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series of trials have now been completed. 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Limited, Mers- 
tham, Surrey, have undertaken to grow the 
September and October-flowering varieties. 
These plants will, of course, be grown out¬ 
doors, and as a very considerable area will be 
devoted to this section, the trial should be 
interesting, and in the flowering season show 
the value of the single-flowered kinds for 
border culture, apart altogether from its im¬ 
portance in determining varieties that are 
“too much alike.” Messrs. H. J. Jones’ 
Nurseries, Limited, of Ryecroft, Lewisham, 
S.E., and Keston, Kent, have undertaken to 
grow the November varieties. These plants 
will be grown in pots. Only those who have 
seen these single-flowered Chrysanthemums 
grown on a large scale have the faintest 
notion of the beauty of most of the better 
kinds. All who value the Chrysanthemums 
for the decoration of the home will have much 
to learn from such a trinl. The third of this 
series of trials has been undertaken by 
Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
who will grow the December-flowering varie¬ 
ties in pots. At one time, single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums were seldom met with until 
late November and December. We shall, 
therefore, be in a position to note what ad¬ 
vance has been made in more recent years. 

Each of the above-mentioned firms will, of 
course, draw upon the stock of varieties in 
their own collection, but they should have 
the support of all who grow the single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums, especially of those 
who have seedlings or plants of other varie¬ 
ties that are not in commerce. They will 
welcome cuttings of any varieties at once, or 
young plants a little later. When either cut¬ 
tings or plants are sent to the respective 
growers, names should be attached to them, 
and any particulars regarding growth and 
habit, etc., will be welcomed. 

To estimate the importance of this series of 
trials is impossible, as there is little doubt it 
will serve to eliminate from the catalogues of 
to-day many varieties that are so similar to 
each other, or so much alike, as to justify 
growers in limiting their selection in future 
to certain sorts of proved merit, and that are 
also quite distinct. The firms who are under¬ 
taking the trials will afford opportunities to 
those who are interested of inspecting the 
respective collections during the flowering 
season. 

Readers of Gardening Illustrated who 
have anything to send should lose no time in 
contributing to these trials. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemumsi lifting and dividing 
the Old Stools. —No doubt many readers have 
no facilities for raising fresh supplies of 
plants each year, and are sometimes at a loss 
to know how to make the most of the plants 
that are already in their gardens. The 
better early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums can be easily dealt with, the majority 
of the more recently introduced varieties de¬ 
veloping growths can be very readily broken 
up into small or large pieces. We are 
fast losing the older and less interesting type 
of these early-flowering outdoor sorts, which 
formed very few basal shoots, and compara¬ 
tively few growths on the old stem. Plants 
of this description could very seldom be 
divided, and consequently they were the first 
to fail in severe weather. It is the basal 
shoots that retain the life and vigour of these 
plants during the winter season, so that where 
there is a scarcity of these, the old stools sel¬ 
dom pass through the winter satisfactorily. 
Most readers of Gardening Illustrated 
are familiar with the Mme. Marie Masse 
family and its sports. This family of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums is regarded as 
ideal for border culture. Almost invariably 
the old stools are represented bv a mass of 
sucker growths, that are just visible above 
the surface, and quickly develop into a carpet 
of greenery as the spring advances. Many 
of the better varieties of the more recently 
introduced early-flowering outdoor Chrysan- 
themums are the progeny of this remarkable 
family. In numerous instances the basal 
shoots developed on the original variety are 
seen in the offspring, and in all cases where 


this is evident preference should be given to 
such plants. Already these plants are ready 
to be dealt with, and so soon as the new 
flowering quarters are ready, the work of 
division of the old stools should proceed 
apace. Readers will notice that when they 
lift an old stool of the kind just described, 
there is a mass of sucker growths, and each 
with vigorous roots adhering. These may 
either be severed from the old plant, or, if 
more convenient, each old stool may be 
broken up into three, four, or, say, half-a- 
dozen pieces. These pieces and suckers 
should be planted firmly where they are to 
flower, and where they will quickly become 
established. It is a good plan to get this 
work done as soon as possible. March is an 
excellent period for this work to be carried 
out.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

( B . C. Pearce ).—The ten varieties in the list 
submitted to us embrace Japanese, incurved, 
and one of the late-flowering decorative 
Japanese. To obtain blooms by the early 
days of November next, treat the plants as 
prescribed in the subjoined table: — 

\r„ m , ir^*n to stop Which budt to 

plant., retain 

Nellie Pockett (Jap ) .. May 21at .. First crown 

Mrs. C. Beckett (Jap.) .. Early April .. Second crown 

Beatrice May (Jap ).. .. E trly April .. Second crown 

Mibb Dorothy Oliver (Jap).. 2nd week April Second crown 
Mrs. Barkley (Jap ).. .. Early April .. Second crown 

Mine. Paolo Radaelli (Jap.) Ij*te April .. First crown 
W. Duckham (Jap ) ., Mid April .. Second crown 

Mra J.Thompson (Dec. Jap.) May 10th .. First crown 
Joaeph Stoney (Jap.) .. Early April .. 8econd crown 
Baron Hirsch (Inc.).. .. Mid-April .. Second crown 

- (F. T. Smith ).—As your list includes 

well-known and popular incurved varieties, 
and a large proportion of Japanese kinds, we 
are at a loss to know how to adviSe you satis¬ 
factorily. You should remember that at most 
Chrysanthemum exhibitions the incurved and 
Japanese varieties are catered for in distinct 
classes; but if your intention is to exhibit a 
group of Chrysanthemum plants, your full 
selection would meet the needs of the case 
very well. For your guidance, we have 
placed the varieties under their respective 
headings—viz., incurved and Japanese. The 
better Japanese are marked with an asterisk, 
as also are the incurved varieties : 


Variety. 

•Mrs. A. T. Miller .. 
Mr*. T Carrington .. 
•Lady Hopetoun 
•Min* Alice Byron .. 
John Cumberland .. 
•Mrs. Tom Fogg 
W. Tricker .. 

•F. S. Vallis .. 

•Mr*. T Dalton 
Loveliness 
Mrs W Mease 
•Miss Olive Miller .. 
•Mme. Paola Radaelli 
•J H. Sil*hury 
•Mrs W. Knox 
W. Wells 
Nellie Pockett 
•Mrs. Barclay .. 
•Valerie Greenham .. 
-W R Church.. 
Kimbeiley 
8 Owen Improved .. 
I/e («ra< d Dragon .. 
Hairy A. Parr 


Japanese. 

When to stop. 
Last week March.. 
End March 
First week April.. 
Mid-April .. 

End March 
Early March 
Mid-April .. 

Last week May .. 
]/aat week March.. 
May 21st .. 

First week April .. 
End 3rd week May 
End April 
Second week April 
Mid-April 
Early April 
Third week May .. 
First, week April.. 
End March 
Early April 
Beeond week April 
Early April 
End March 
FiratWeek April.. 


Major Bonaffon 
•Mr« F. Judson 
•EmblemePoiterine.. 


Incurved. 

Third week May .. 
First week May .. 
Firet week April.. 


IVAic* btnf.v 
to retain. 
Second crown 
8erond crown 
Second crown 
Beeond crown 
Second crown 
First buds in 
August 
Second crown 
Firet crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Firet crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Firet crown 
First crown 
Second crown 


Chrysanthemum-rust.— Already some of 
the young plants are attacked by “rust.” 
No doubt the epores have been lying dor¬ 
mant since last autumn, and now tne plants 
are in a somewhat warmer temperature, and 
also in a moist atmosphere, the epores spread 
rapidly. It is quite possible that more young 
plants than usual may be affected by the 
dreaded “rust” this spring. Last year was 
a favourable one for the development of the 
spores, and, unless great care be taken at 
once of all young plants, they may suffer. 
The 44 rust” resembles spots of rust or reddish- 
brown powder on the underside of the leaves. 
These spots rarely appear on the top or upper 
side of the leaves, so that it will be necessary 
to closely examine every leaf. As the plains 
are generally grown very close together at 
this season, the 44 rust” spreads quickly, and 
in the course of a week nearly all of them 
may have affected leaves. The obvious thing 
to do is to separate the tainted plants from 
the healthy ones, and in every case to so ar- 

Original from 
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range that air can pass freely among them. 
The leaves of one plant must not touch those 
of its neighbour. The syringing of the plants 
must also cease, or only be done on rare 
occasions, m the spores are spread by this 
means. The Bordeaux mixture may bo used, 
but at the same time I prefer to use a half¬ 
ounce of sulphide of potassium to one gallon 
of water, as recommended by Mr. Massie. 
Syringing need not be carried out. As the 
leaves are few on each plant, very lightly 
sponge the undersides of each one with the 
liquid.— Bourne Vale. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE HYBRID JAVANESE 
RHODODENDRONS. 

Visitors to the recent meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society will have noticed the 
great beauty of these Rhododendrons, and 
their value for winter blooming. Though the 
Rhododendrons of this section are valuable 
for winter flowering, their period of blooming 
is by no means confined to this season, as the 
blossoms are borne more or less from 


I R. javamcum, a large shrub, clothed with 
oblong shining leaves, and of altogether more 
vigorous growth than the preceding. The 
individual flowers, too, are much larger, and 
, in colour vary from light yellow to deep red- 
I dish-orange. It was sent home from Java by 
Thomas Lobb. 

R. Brookeanum, a native of Borneo, 
another of Lobb’s introductions, has large, 
pale yellow flowers. 

R. Lobbi. —This Bornean species, intro¬ 
duced in 1861, has long, tubular-shaped 
flowers, of a bright, glossy, crimson colour. 

R. multicolor, a native of Sumatra, has 
small, thimble-shaped flowers, of a yellow 
1 colour, while in the variety Curtisi they are 
crimson. This species has played a part in 
the production of a dwarf, free-flowering 
race. 

R. Teysmanni. —Like the preceding, this 
is a native of Sumatra, and it was sent home 
by the collector, Curtis, who also discovered 
R. multicolor. From these species have been 
raised the garden varieties of to-day, with 
their wide range in colour, habit, and other 
particulars. The first hybrid, Princess 
Royal, furnishes a good illustration of the 


wliat swollen base, roots are produced more 
readily than from any other part. No hard- 
and-fast time can be laid down in which to 
take the cuttings, as growth occurs at all 
seasons ; but those taken in spring and early 
summer strike root more readily than at any 
other time of the year. A suitable soil for 
the cuttings is peat and sand in equal parts, 
sifted moderately fine. Large cuttings should 
be inserted singly into small pots, while for 
the smaller cuttings it is a good plan to place 
three or four around the edge of a 4-inch pot. 
In either case the pots must be clean and 
effectually drained, while the compost should 
be pressed down firmly, so that the cuttings 
may be made very secure. A close propa- 
gating-case, in a structure warmer than that 
in which they have grown, is a very suitable 
place for the cuttings. If there is a gentle 
bottom-heat, so much the better. Under 
favourable conditions they will root in about 
three months. When rooted, more air can be 
given, and the young plants may then be gra¬ 
dually inured to the ordinary atmosphere of 
the structure. After this they may be put 
singly into small pots. In the culture of these 
Rhododendrons, a very important matter is 



Rhododendron jasminiflorum. 


January to December. This is owing to the 
fact that, unlike other Rhododendrons, the 
growth is not limited to any particular sea¬ 
son, but, as soon as a flower-cluster dies away 
a new shoot is pushed out, perfects its 
growth, and in time forms a flower-bud, 
which develops into a head of blossom, irre¬ 
spective altogether of the season. 

These Javanese hybrids, which, by the way, 
are sometimes known as perpetual-flowering 
Rhododendrons, we owe to the skill of the 
hybridist, for, despite the great diversity that 
now prevails among them, they have in 
reality sprung from very few species. They 
are all natives of the Malayan Archipelago, 
and the fact that their progeny will succeed 
in a warm greenhouse is accounted for bv the 
fact that thev are natives of the mountainous 
districts, ana not of the hot, low-lying plains. 
That herewith figured, 

R. jasminiflorum, was found on Mount 
Ophir, Malacca, by Thomas Lobb. in 1848. 
It was first shown in flower in 1850, and at 
that time attracted a good deal of attention. 
As will be seen by the illustration, the spe¬ 
cific name of jasminiflorum is a very appro¬ 
priate one, the flowers being pure white, with 
a pink tinge in the centre. The other species 
that have contributed to this group of hybrids 
are - v"** 
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puzzles the hybridist sometimes meets with, 
as the parents of this were R. javanicum 
(orange) and R. jasminiflorum (white). In 
the progeny the yellow tint is completely 
eliminated, the flowers of the variety Prin¬ 
cess Royal being of a deep pink colour. 

Culture. —These Rhododendrons will suc¬ 
ceed perfectly in a warm greenhouse. Al¬ 
though they do not need any fire-heat during 
the summer, yet they require during the win¬ 
ter a structure kept somewhat warmer than 
that from which frost is just excluded, for 
instance, a house in which Pelargoniums will 
just pass the winter safely is not quite warm 
enough for them. To have them at their 
best, a light, buoyant atmosphere, with a 
minimum winter temperature of 50 degs., is 
essential. The richly-coloured varieties are 
—in some cases, at least—of less vigorous 
growth than the lighter-tinted forms, and for 
this reason they are sometimes increased by 
grafting on to the stronger growers. There 
is, however, no necessity for grafting, as cut¬ 
tings can be struck without difficulty—indeed, 
I prefer plants raised from cuttings. The 
best cuttings are formed of the young shoots 
taken when they have passed their succulent 
stage, and become partially woody. If the 
shoot is not more than 5 inches in length, it 
is best taken in its entirety, as from the ^ome- 


not to overpot them, as the root action is not 
particularly vigorous, and they are apt to 
suffer with a large mass of soil around their 
roots. For repotting, good fibrous peat and 
sand should be used, with, in the case of 
large plants, a few small nodules of charcoal 
mixed therewith. The pots, too, must be 
clean and well-drained. A fair amount of 
atmospheric moisture is necessary to their 
well-doing, and in warm weather they are 
greatly benefited by frequent syringing. 
Provided the plants are in good condition, 
annual repotting is by no means necessary— 
indeed, when large, they will stand for two 
or three years without being disturbed at the 
roots. In this case they may, during the 
summer, have about once a fortnight a dose 
of weak liquid-manure and soot-water mixed. 

Shading from bright sunshine is very essen¬ 
tial to their successful culture. The Rhodo¬ 
dendrons of this section are less affected than 
most greenhouse plants by the heavy s^phur- 
laden fogs so often experienced in the London 
area during the winter months. In the half- 
light which then so frequently prevails, those 
w'hose blossoms are of an ornnge nr flame- 
colour are very conspicuous. 

Good varieties are: Aphrodite (1.lush- 
pink), Brilliant (rich scarlet), C’lorinda (deep 
rose), Indian rr - i° r n ^ 
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i '&sminiflorum carminatum (rich carmine), 
ting Edward VII. (golden-yellow, very 
large), luteum roseum (yellowish-rose), Ne 
Plus Ultra (crimson-scarlet), President (buff- 
yellow, tinged pink), Primrose (pale yellow), 
Souvenir de J. H. Mangles (orange, suffused 
pink), The Queen (pure white, cream centre), 
Triumphans (orimson-scarlet). Dwarf , frte- 
fiowering , multicolor hybrids: Latona 

(creamy-yellow), Mrs. Heal (pure white], 
Neptune (bright scarlet), and JEtuby (coral- 
crimson). X. 

SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 

High shelves and dry positions over pipes 
are answerable for the major portion of the 
losses after germination. I have seen many 
a lot of Begonia-seeds and things of this kind 
ruined by being placed on a hot shelf in full 
sun with a pane of glass over it. Far better 
put it in a shady place, and if glass is over 
the pot or pan remove this in tnjB after part 
of the day when the house is shut up. Plac¬ 
ing over hot-water-pipes is just as bad. 
Every effort should be made to imitate 
Nature. In moist houses many a fine crop 
has disappeared owing to damping. In the 
open there is always a current of air, this 
preventing damping off. Under glass it is 
different; still, every thoughful cultivator can 
find some suitable way of giving seedlings 
natural treatment. Small seeds need scarcely 
any soil over them. I prefer not to cover at 
all. Simply have a smooth surface, sow the 
seed, and dust over with a little fine sand, 
placing the pans, boxes, or pots in a position 
where they need scarcely any water till the 
seedlings appear. In preparing the recep¬ 
tacles, care should be given to see that the 
soil is moist before sowing. It is a good 
plan to fill the pots or pans the day before, 
thoroughly moistening the soil, and sowing 
the next day. In this way there is no need 
for watering, which frequently washes the 
seeds together, the seedlings coming up in 
big patches, and difficult to transplant. 1 
have found Primula sinensis suffer in this 
way, and I now press the seed into the moist 
soil, and then cover slightly. 

It is of the utmost importance that no seed 
be allowed to get dry after being sown a day 
or two. By this time it has swollen, and 
drought is very detrimental to growth. Sow¬ 
ing too deeply is another error. This is 
often seen by the way the seedlings keep 
coming up for a long time. I had this year 
an instance of this in some pans of Primula 
rosea (new seed). A batch came up on one 
side of the pan ; these were pricked out. In 
a week or so, on the other side, the seedlings 
came up quite thickly. J. Crook. 

NOTES AND . REPLIES. 

Azaleas in bad condition.— Please give me 
pome Instruction as to the growing of Azaleas in the 
greenhouse. I used to have a wonderful show, but 
now there is a great deal of dead wood about the 
plants, though I must own I am always from home 
from Maxell to May, which Is the time they used to 
be so beautiful.— Raven. 

[From the description given, the roots of 
your Azaleas would appear to be in a bad 
state, and the plants are gradually falling 
into ill-health. The shedding of the leaves in 
such numbers would point to their being 
badly infested with thrips, which are very 
liable to attack .the plants if the atmosphere 
is too dry. Plants in poor condition are far 
more liable to their attacks than those in 
good health. An attack of thrips often 
originates in the summer, when the plants 
are stood out-of-doors, and then they increase 
rapidly when taken under glass in the 
autumn. It may be, too, that the plants, not 
having been repotted for years, are partially 
starved, although the roots may not be really 
decayed. Should the fibrous roots be wholly 
or partially dead, the better plan is to remove 
as much of the old soil and decayed roots as 
possible, and repot in some good fibrous peat 
and sand. In repotting, it is essential that 
the new compost be pressed down firmly and 
regularly all round, and the old ball of earth 
must not be buried deeper in the soil than it 
was before. If, in your opinion, the roots 
are good, and the plants simply starved, they 
will be greatly benefited by a mixture of 
veak liquid manure^iffhd soot w at*, which 
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must be allowed to stand and become quite 
clear before using. To destroy the thrips, 
the structure may be vaporised with the XL 
All vaporiser. As this only destroys the per¬ 
fect insects, vaporising should be done three 
times, at intervals of ten days or so. The 
repotting, if needed, must be carried out 
directly flowering is over. Whether repotted, 
assisted w'ith manure-water, or vaporised for 
the destruction of the thrips, all the plants 
require the same after-treatment. They 
should, if possible, be kept somewhat warmer 
than the other occupants of the greenhouse, 
and be freely syringed two or three times a 
day. Shading from bright sunshine, too, will 
be beneficial. The object of this is to en¬ 
courage good, free growth, eucli as can be 
depended upon to flower well the following 
spring. When the growth is completed, and 
the young shoots become woody—that is, 
towards the latter part of the summer—the 
plants may be stood out-of-doors till the 
nights grow cold. When out-of-doors, espe¬ 
cial care must be taken that they do not suffer 
from want of water. On the evenings of hot 
days a good syringing will be very helpful.] 

Soli for Coleus.—1 have some nice Coleus plants, 
which I intend to grow for exhibition. Will you 
please toll me the best soil to prow them in? 1 
can pet some liquid-manure from the cowsheds. 
Would this be good stuff to feed them with? Would 
you recommend nitrate of soda sometimes? 1 have 
also some Gloxinias just started. What soil would 
you recommend for them?—INQUIRER. 

[For the Coleus, the principal portion of 
the soil should consist of fibrous loam, 
lightened, if necessary, by a little leaf-mould 
and sand. You will not need to mix any 
manure with the soil, as the drainings from 
the cow-sheds will supply all the food neces¬ 
sary. In using this, it should be allowed to 
stand and get clear before the plants are 
watered with it, and, as it may even then be 
too strong, clear water may be added if 
necessary. As you have plenty of cow- 
manure, you need not use the nitrate of soda. 
A very, suitable soil for Gloxinias is equal 
parts of good loam, and leaf-mould or peat, 
with a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand.] 

Carnations all the year.—I am going in for 
cultivating Carnations (under glass), and should be 
glad if you could give me a few hints as to how I 
can obtain a succession of bloom all the year round? 
Last spring I obtained a batch of Mahnaisous, some 
of which had flowered the year before, and the 
remainder of which flowered for the first time last 
summer. 1 layered the old plants in July, and have 
now got the young plants in 4-inch pots. If I pot 
them on will they flower this summer, or could the 
flower-buds be pinched off and then the plants be 
allowed to flower in winter, or are Malmaisons only 
fit for summer-flowering? You see, I am anxious to 
obtain blooms all the year round, and want to know 
the times to layer and repot to obtain a succession. 
If you could pive a few hint-e as to those times 1 
should be much obliged. What makee the leaves 
turn brown and die all up the sterna—too high a 
temperature?— Nelson Barrett. 

[If your one desire is to have Carnations 
all the year round, you have certainly 
selected the worst group for the purpose, as 
the season of the Malmaison Carnation, as 
ordinarily grown from layers, is of very snort 
duration. You may, however, by combining 
three methods of cultivation, even with these 
greatly prolong the period of flowering in 
this group, though, unless you possess the 
convenience for so doing, you would be handi¬ 
capped from the start. The methods referred 
to are raising young plants from cuttings, pot¬ 
ting on the year-old plants to flower a second 
time, and the freshly-rooted layers. Usually 
the cutting-raised plants flower first, the old 
plants and the young layers following in suc¬ 
cession in the order named. One variety in 
particular—viz., Princess of Wales—is better 
suited to winter flowering than the others, 
while cutting-raised plants also come quite 
early in the year where a definite system is 
employed. The young plants layered last 
July should be potted at once, and the 
strongest will flower this year. Those that 
do not flower, or the best of those which do 
flower, might be grown on a second season, 
or even more than this, to provide an earlier 
flowering next year. The very large size of 
the blooms, and the general impatience of 
this section of Carnations to much fire-heat 
preclude the idea of much forcing in their 
case. The removal of the flower-spike in 
the case of the small plants would assist an 
early development of the remaining growths, 
but in any case a general winter flowering 


could not be looked for. Cuttings, if in¬ 
serted in January and February, may flower 
a year or more later, but then only to the 
extent, perhaps, of one spike per plant, or, 
possibly, one good flower only. For the pur¬ 
pose you have in mind, the perpetual-flower¬ 
ing class would be better suited, and, as we 
hope to give an article on these in a coming 
issue, we refrain from giving fuller details 
now.] 

Cyclamens failing.— Would you kindly tell mo 
what has gone wrong with my Cyclamens? Enclosed 
leaves will show you, they .are rough, often curled 
up, having brown patches underneath. I could not 
see any red-spider. The autumn was cold and wet, 
and I fear they did not get heat soon enough. Do 
you think this is the reason? Many buds are wither¬ 
ing without coming to perfection, and 6ome blooms 
open badly. 1 picked 800 blooms last year, and am, 
therefore, very disappointed to be $o unsuccessful 
this year. They axe scedling6 sown about January, 
1009.—M. G. C. 

[The foliage and flowers of your Cyclamens 
have been injured by an insect known as 
thrips. These suck the juices out of tL« 
leaves by attacking their under-surfaces, 
which prevents them from developing pro 
perly, while they so cripple the flowers and 
buds that the latter die away and the former 
when they expand are generally malformed. 
The best thing you can do is to fumigate the 
house in which they are growing with one of 
the compounds sold for the purpose, which 
you can obtain from your seedsman. One 
fuming will be insufficient, and it is quite 
possible you may have to reneat it three or 
four times before you finally subdue tho 
insects. In the evening is the best time to 
do this, allowing a day or so to elapse be¬ 
tween each fuming. A too-dry atmosphere 
and neglecting to damp round and about the 
plants frequently after they are taken into 
their flowering quarters are invariably the 
cause of thrips attacking Cyclamens. It is 
to be regretted you did not seek advice 
earlier.] 

Saintpaulia lonantha.— This delightful 
little Gesnerad was shown in splendid condi¬ 
tion at the meeting of the Royal Horticultu¬ 
ral Society on January 11th, the tufts of 
foliage being in some cases almost hidden by 
the charming violet-blue flowers. Given a 
warm greenhouse or a structure kept at an 
intermediate temperature, it will both grow 
and flower well. Introduced from eastern 
tropical Africa in 1893, this Saintpaulia soon 
became popular. The fact that it was, after 
its introduction, soon generally distributed 
may be accounted for by the reason that, not 
only docs it ripen seeds, from which largo 
quantities of plants can be raised, but it is 
also readily propagated by taking off the 
leaves, as is done in the case of Gloxinias, 
Begonias, etc. This Saintpaulia only grows 
about 4 inches high, and forms a dense tuft 
of fleshy leaves, ovate in shape, and clothed 
with hairs. The flowers, which stand clear 
of the foliage, are of a beautiful violet-blue 
colour, against which the golden-tinted 
anthers are very conspicuous. There are 
several forms in cultivation, and even of what 
may be regarded as the typical kind some 
individuals are decidedly superior to others. 
This being the case, their propagation by 
leaves is a decided advantage, ns only the 
very best forms should be chosen for the 
purpose. The increase of the Saintpaulia in 
this way is a simple matter, all that is neces¬ 
sary being to take off the leaves, each with 
the stalk attached. Then fill some pans with 
light sandy soil, pressed down moderately 
firm, and dibble the leaves in as cuttings. 
The stalk should be inserted in the soil up to 
the base of the leaf-blade. If done early in 
the spring, placed in a gentle heat, and kept 
shaded, these leaves will soon root, and 
quickly form young plants. These will, if 
grown on, flower well in the winter, as also 
will seedlings raised at about the same time 
as the cuttings are taken. In common with 
many Gesnerads, this Saintpaulia prefers a 
liberal admixture of leaf-mould in the potting 
compost. Equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a liberal sprinkling of sand, will 
suit it well. In the small vases of hammered 
metal now so popular, this Saintpaulia has 
a very pretty effect indoors, while as an 
edging to flowering groups in the greenhouse 
it is exceedingly, pretty.—X._ 
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ROSE FLORENCE EDITH 
COULTHWAITE. 

I THINK all who have seen this superb 
variety, raised by Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons, will agree that it is very distinct. The 
illustration gives a faithful representation of 
the exquisite form of the half-opened flower, 


prove one of our best garden Roees, and, not 
only this, but exhibitors will hail it with 
delight for its charming form. I have not 
yet tried it as a pot plant, but I have no 
doubt it would be an excellent variety for 
this purpose. Rosa. 

ROSE-GROWING ON BENCHES. 

For very early blooming under glass, there 
is probably no better plan than that known 
as the American system. To be able to cut 


tant to have large blossoms and plenty of 
them. But in my opinion one could not do 
better than raise one’s plants from cuttings, 
and as this is the time of year for this work, 
I thought the matter would be a seasonable 
one. It is, of course, essential to have a 
supply of suitable “ wood ” to make the cut¬ 
tings from, and, in order to obtain thie wood, 
one must have some plants that have just- 
blossomed, as this wood is then in a fit con¬ 
dition for striking. Should such wood not 



Rote Florence Edith Coulth waite. 


there being that circular arrangement of the 
point that so many growers love to see. The 
colour is deep cream, suffused with bright 
rose on the inside of the petals. This suffu¬ 
sion is generally reflected on the back of the 

Eetals, thus creating a most beautiful com- 
ination of tints. As will be seen, the blos¬ 
soms are large and full, the petals being im¬ 
bricated and of good substance. The foliage 
is of a deep green colour, and glistening, os 
though varnished. The variety is very free- 
flowering, and, bein$ also vigorous, it should 
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quantities of long-stemmed flowers through¬ 
out November, December, and January is 
surely a boon for any large establishment 
where cut Roses are in great demand, and 
even on a small scale the method is well 
worth trying. American growers commenced 
with own-root Roses, but they have now 
largely gone in for grafted plants, using, 
above all others, the Manetti as a stock. 
From a commercial point of view this may be 
all right, as they can afford to frequently 
renew thoir stock, and to them it is all impor- 


be available this seusou, 1 would advise thut 
a supply of grafted plants be obtained at the 
end of May. These should be young grafted 
stock, in 5-inch pots. They are then quite 
ready to plant out on the benches at that time, 
and could be replaced with own-root plants 
the next May, if desirable. W r hat is known 
as the “ Mermet ” tribe is the best for this 
work—that is, The Bride and Bridesmaid— 
but some of the grand Hybrid Teas, 6uch as 
Killarney, White Killarney, Princess Mert- 
eherskv, Mmc. Segond Weber, Richmond, 
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Betty, Dean Hole, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Gustav 
Grunerwald, Lady Ashtown, Lady Battersea, 
etc., should also be grown to give variety. 

If one intends raising his own plants from 
cuttings, the present is a very suitable time 
to make a start. Although some growers 
resort to a hot-bed outdoors, by far the best 
plan is to make a hot-bed in a greenhouse, in 
a suitable pit, where there are hot-water pipes 
sufficient to maintain an air temperature of 
about 58 degs. to 60 degs. On the surface of 
the manure-bed a layer of very sandy loam 
13 placed. The loam should be very fine, and 
after mixing with it about two-thirds its bulk 
of silver-sand, put on a layer about 4 inches 
deep. American growers strike their Roses 
and Tree-Carnations in pure sand, but a little 
loam certainly gives stamina to the cuttings. 
The temperature of the bed should be allowed 
to fall to 80 degs. before inserting the cut¬ 
tings. Although any little piece of wood will 
strike, only good, strong cuttings should be 
put in, and these from growths that have re¬ 
cently flowered. Cuttings with two to four 
leaves make the best material—the latter 
number if wood is plentiful—and the foliage 
should be quite healthy and free from blight. 
The bottom leaf is removed, and the base of 
cutting removed close to an eye or bud. They 
are then inserted about 1 inch apart, in rows 
about 2£ inches apart. The cutting should 
be put in to a depth of about 1 inch, and, 
when some few' rows are inserted, give a good 
watering. The cuttings should be lightly 
sprayed over each morning if bright, and if 
very bright it is well to shade them. In 
about four weeks the cuttings are sufficiently 
rooted to pot off into 3-inch pots, using 
compost of three parts sifted loam, one 
part sand and one part well-rotted manure. 
After potting, stand the cuttings on the sur¬ 
face of the manure-bed. When roots appear 
through the bottom of the pot, the plants may 
receive a shift into a 5-inch pot, using the 
same compost, and by the end of May they 
are ready for planting out. Span-roofed 
houses, running north to south, are best for 
this special work, as by this means the plants 
receive an equal amount of sunlight. 

Houses about 40 feet long and 18 feet to 
20 feet w T ide are very suitable. This would 
allow of a bench along each side of about 
2^ feet to 3 feet wide, and two such benches 
down the centre. Each bench is constructed 
to take two rows of plants, and they should 
be allowed on the sides a head space of about 
4 feet from top of bench to glass. The 
benches are constructed of wood 11 inches 
thick for the sides, and these sides are about 
G inches deep. The bottom is made with 
slating battens, 3 inches wide, and placed so 
that there is a half-inch space between each 
two battens. This provides not only 
drainage, but a free access of air and warmth 
to the roots. The 

Soil must be of the best. Good loam from 
a stack at least nine months old would be 
light. Some growers prepare their soil in 
the early autumn by stacking three parts of 
loam to one part of cow-manure in alternate 
layers, and by end of May this can be 
chopped down and placed on the benches. 
Firm planting is a necessity. Plant about 
15 inches apart, and the rows 18 inches apart. 
A length of wire for each row is desirable, 
adding another length as growth demands. 
After planting, give the soil a sprinkling of 
bone-meal and wood ashes, or bone-meal 
alone. Water must be very carefully 
afforded, giving it as required to each plant 
separately ; but, as roots extend, more water 
i j given. A sodden condition of the soil must 
be guarded against. It is well to syringe 
twice a day on bright days from June to 
August, and even until October the syringe 
should be used, but by autumn, of course, less 
frequently. A night temperature of 55 degs. 
to 58 degs. must be maintained. It must not 
fall lower than this, so that, when the outside 
temperature is lower than GO degs., it is ad¬ 
visable to have some artificial heat, whatever 
time of year it may be. In a dull, sunless 
summer, or even for a few sunless days in 
summer, such a necessity would arise,' and 
the grower will find it pays to have the fires 
started. Ventilation must be very carefully 
given. I do not care to gLe any during 
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ter, but, of course, in spring it is necessary, 
but only the top ventilators should be used. 
Roses like a free, buoyant atmosphere, free 
from stuffiness, but no cold draughts, which 
bring on mildew quicker than anything. We 
can keep mildew in abeyance, but not so 
easily red-spider, which, if it appears, is hi 
reality something to blame the grower for. 
Let the syringe be freely applied beneath the 
foliage, then red-spider has but little chance. 
One does not expect a great deal from the 
plants the first winter, but if carefully tended, 
they should give a good account of them¬ 
selves. About March a mulching would be 
beneficial. This should consist of sheep- 
manure, if procurable. Let it be well pul¬ 
verised, using two parts of this, mixed with 
one part wood-ashes and a quarter of a part 
bone-meal. About every eight weeks a sur¬ 
face dressing of half-an-inch of well-decayed 
manure will keep the planta well nourished. 
Liquid-manure, too, should be- given when 
the plants commence to show flower-buds. 
Drainings from a cow-vard, well diluted, or 
Ichthemic guano in solution are most helpful. 
As the plants develop, instead of pruning 
hard, tie over the growths, in order to induce 
them to break from ^ie lower eyes and from 
the hard wood, which they will do readily, the 
result being some grand blossoms. 

If the plants are required to bloom at any 
special time, it is a good plan to keep the 
flower-buds removed until about six or eight 
weeks before that time. Weak and useless 
wood should be removed from time to time, 
but, rather than cut away “ blind ” or flower¬ 
less growths, I prefer to remove their ends 
and endeavour to harden such growth, and 
frequently find they will blossom eventually 
if slightly pruned back. 

A great advantage accruing from own-root 
plants is the effort they make to renew them¬ 
selves from the base, but it is not advisable 
to carry over the plants more than three or 
four years. I have found such plants make 
grand stuff to plant outdoors if planted in 
early spring and cut hard back the first 
season. By this system of growing Roses on 
benches, one may cut fine blooms throughout 
the last two months of the year and during 
January. By this time the plants need a rest, 
and the flower-buds are removed for a time, 
but they will yield another good crop before 
Roses are available outdoors. Rosa. 


CHINESE WILD ROSES. 

Wild Roses have undeniable beauty, and 
many are worth growing for their own sake, 
to say nothing of the potentialities they may 
possess. China is not only the home of the 
parents of our Tea and Rambler Roses, but 
of many other species of merit. Altogether, 
some thirty species of Roses are known from 
China. In Central and Western China two 
of the commonest Roses are the Banksian and 
Musk Roses. The first-named frequently 
covers trees 30 feet high, and in May festoons 
them with masses of white. Wald Roses are 
extremely variable, and really distinct species 
are rarely met w'ith in these days. The wilds 
of the Chino-Thibetan borderland have, how ¬ 
ever, yielded several, and two of the best of 
these arc 

R. Movesi and R. Wilmotti.e. — R. 
Moyesi, native of the upland thickets, is a 
strong-growing species, forming a bush 8 feet 
to 10 feet high and as much through, with 
large and ample foliage. The flowers arc 
flat, 3 inches across, borne singly on short 
spurs, with petals of great substance. The 
colour is u rich, deep pod. 

R. Wilmotti.e, native of the dry, arid 
river valleys of the Chino-Thibetan border¬ 
land, forms a bush G feet to 8 feet high, with 
arching, glaucous steins, rather small, glau- 
cescent leaves, and numerous, straight, straw- 
coloured prickles. The flowers are small, 
solitary, of a delicate and very pleasing shade 
of rosy-pink. 

R. SERICEA, VAR. PTERAC an hi a . is an ex¬ 
traordinary Rose, very beautiful in flower 
and fruit, with large, decurrent, crimson, 
translucent prickles, which extend down Hie 
stem from node to node. 

Introduced quite recently through the 
agency of Roman Catholic priests from these 


same regions of China are two distinct spe¬ 
cies of Rosa which deserve to bebetter known. 
One is R. Hugonis, an erect-growing, yellow- 
flowered Rose, allied to R. xanthina, the other 
being R. Souliana, allied to R. moschata, and 
wliicli forms a large, sub-scandent bush, 
15 feet high and as much through. The 
flowers, at first pale yellow, quickly change 
to pure white. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbing Boses for cool greenhouse.— Will 

you give me names of ciulit best climbing Roses for 
cool Rose-house—not Ninhetos, Marlchal Kiel, or 
Gloire de Dijon? I have only blight heat.- 

u. <.;. b. if. 

[The following varieties would grow well in 
your cool greenhouse : Bouquet d’Or, Wm. 
Allen Richardson, Cheshunt Hybrid, Mme. 
Berard, Franyois Crousse, Lady Waterlow, 
Ards Rover, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
If possible, procure extra-sized pot-grown 
plants. These would require little or no 
pruning the first season.] 

RO868 for exhibition {Jim ).— The varieties 
you name are all suitable for exhibition, so 
that it can serve no useful purpose to pick 
out two dozen. Try and cultivate them all 
with the object of showing, and, doubtless, 
you will find some kinds unsuitable when the 
show-day arrives. To be able to cut even a 
dozen exhibition blooms on a given date, one 
must possess a great number of plants. As 
the show-day is on August 17th, it will be 
necessary for you to prune late, as even in 
Scotland this will be rather late for a Rose 
show. The large growers who exhibit at such 
shows depend mostly upon their young plants 
—termed “maidens”—for their best blooms. 
We think, if you prune the plants the first 
week in April, that would be quite early 
enough. Some varieties, such as Richmond, 
will show buds, perhaps, too early. In this 
case we should remove these first buds in 
June, and encourage them to make a second 
grow tli quickly. You should provide yourself 
with some shades for the blooms, as, if put 
over a hud when it begins to show colour, 
these will retard its opening considerably, and 
probably it will be necessary to try to retard 
some buds. Much, however, depends upon 
the season as to whether this be necessary or 
not. The shades can be procured through 
any horticultural suiulriesman. As the plants 
were only planted in November, do not try 
and force growth too much. When in bud, 
you can give weak liquid-manure once or 
twice a week. Drainings from a cow-shed 
mixed with soot are very good. Failing this, 
some guano in liquid form would be bene¬ 
ficial. 

Crimson Rambler Rose.—I regret to see 
“A. D.” praising this greatly over-planted 
Rose—to me a showy “fright.” The reason 
I object to it is that it has none of the 
qualities of a good Rose—no form, no size, 
and of poor colour (I never had the wish to 
smell it). Consider the difference between a 
spray of a really noble climbing Rose, such as 
Mme. Berard or Bouquet d’Or, and one of 
this. How anyone who cares for Roses can 
enthuse about Crimson Rambler in face of 
such noble Roses as these, I cannot see. And 
suppose we wish to get flowers for the 
house—a common want—consider the differ¬ 
ence between a basin of half-opened flowers 
of Edith Giffard, one filled with buds of 
Anna Olivier, or any great Rose, and the 
best you can make of the Rambler. It wants 
a good deal of room, too, and very often it 
takes up room that might be given to a true 
Rose. Even some of the old Roses that ap¬ 
proach it in class are very much more beauti¬ 
ful, as, for instance, the Climbing Crimson 
China, a neglected Rose, but one which, in 
colour, form, and in endurance 1 of bloom, 
when well-grown, is worth a dozen of Crim¬ 
son Ramblers. Take the quality of endur¬ 
ance alone, and compare a Rose like Irish 
Beauty, which flowers with me for five 
months, or even more, with this, which 
passes off in a week or two, and is not good 
for that time even.—W. 

Large-flowerod climbing Roses. “ A. r.” 
(page 118) could not have read the headline 
ot my article in Gardening Illvstratei. 
(page 82b or he would haVe seen it was styled 
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“ Some Neglected Climbing Roses.” Surely 
one who has written in these columns now 
for many years would not overlook such sorts 
as Ards Rover and Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
especially as these two Roses obtained the 
"Nickerson ” cups as the best large-flowered 
climbers of their colour. Therefore, how 
could I include such Roses in a list of 
"neglected” varieties? Then, again, in re¬ 
ference to Lady Waterlow, this is one of the 
most popular varieties, and was exhibited in 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM LOOCHRISTIENSE 
AUREO-FULVUM. 

The illustration, taken from a plant in Sir 
Trevor Lawrence’s collection, unfortunately 
doe's not show' the rich colouring of the 
flowers. The tdant w as shown at the R.H.S., 
on April 20th, 1909, when it received an 
award of merit from the Orchid Committee. 


many of these h 3 'brids have become so plenti¬ 
ful that they can be had as cheaply as the 
ordinary O. crispum varieties. The many 
fine-blotched varieties of O. crispum are still 
of far more value than the majority of the 
hybrids. 

Where the different varieties of these 
hybrids are grown in quantity, especially 
those of the O. crispum section, some or 
other will be in bloom through a consider¬ 
able portion of the season. Those plants that 
bloomed late in the summer and during the 
autumn months will now be making their 
grow'th, and should be encouraged by plac¬ 
ing them at the warmest end of the house. 
Immediately the new pseudo-bulbs com¬ 
mence to form, afford the plants plenty of 
water at the roots, but the soil must not be 
kept in a constantly saturated condition, as 
it is possible to keep the plants too wet, the 
result being that the leaves become diseased 
and spotted. Light sprayings overhead 
several times a day whenever the sun is warm 
and bright will bo appreciated by the plants. 
Now that the majority of these plants i- 
either producing flower-spikes or making up 
new growths, the night temperature of the 
house should be kept as near to 50 degs. as 
possible. A few degrees warmer on mild 
nights will be beneficial, but firo-beat should 
be avoided as much as possible, its drying 
influence on the plants being often apparent. 
To prevent excessive heat in the hot-w’ater 
pipes and to maintain an equable tempera¬ 
ture it is advisable, wdien very cold weather 
prevails, to cover the house at dusk with 
mats, taking them off the first thing in the 
morning. Give the plants as much fresh air 
as is practicable at all times, but care should 
be taken to avoid cold draughts 07 verv cold, 
biting east winds. Keep the atmosphere In¬ 
side supplied with moisture bv damning well 
between the pots, under the staging, etc., 
several times each dav when the weather is 
fine, but on cold, dull, wet davs once or 
twice will be sufficient. When the weather 
is cold and boisterous top ventilation should 
be avoided. Carefully shade the plants 
from all sunshine. 


CMoutoglossum Loochrutiense fturoo fulram. 


almost every collection of garden Roses last 
summer. I would suggest to "A. P.” that 
when he desires to be critical, he should take 
care to read aright the article he criticises. 
—Rosa. 

Rose Hugh Dickson.— This has been the best 
deep crimson Rc*c with mo for the last five years. 
It, apparently, lacks nothing in the way of growth, 
ajul is one of the most constant of all the Hybrid 
Perpetuate. It is good all through the season, and 
does not fail through changes of heat and wet. It 
is also aweet scented, and altogether one of the very 
best dark Roses we have —l* S. 

Digitized by Google 


It is a hybrid between a fine variety of O. 
crispum and O. triumphana. The flowers are 
of good shape and substance, the bright 
yellow sepals and petals being barred and 
blotched with reddish chocolate, and the lip 
white with a yellow crest, around which are 
a few brown spots. During the past few 
years a deal of attention has been given to 
the raising of Odontoglossum hybrids, and, 
fortunately, such splendid results have been 
obtained that, owing to the immense quan¬ 
tities of plants which have thus been raised, 


Treatment of Stanhopea. — I have a Stanhopea 
that wants repotting. It is in a teak basket.7 inches 
square, hanging from the roof of a email Orchid- 
house. It has a large number of bulbs growing from 
the outside of the basket. Would a wire basket 
suit it, or should I have to get a larger wood 
basket? Would red deal wood do in the place of 
teak wood? I should be greatly obliged if you 
would tell me how to deal with it. What compost 
to use, what time to repot, and how to divide? I 
have been greatly helped with information received 
from your paper. —W. E. G.. Cradley. 

[All the varieties of Stanhopea succeed best 
when grown in baskets, made either of teak, 
Oak, red deal, or almost any kind of w’ood 
with lasting properties. Suitable copper- 
wire handles should be attached, so that the 
plants can easily be suspended from the roof 
of the house. Wooden baskets are preferable 
to those made of wire. Owing to the mode 
of pushing their spikes downwards from the 
base of the pseudo-bulb, no crocks should be 
used for drainage, and it is advisable that the 
baskets should be made as shallow as pos¬ 
sible, as Stanhopeas do not appreciate any 
great depth of compost. The soil used should 
consist of Osmunda-fibre, Polypodium-fibre, 
and Sphagnum Moss in equal proportions. 
These materials should be cut up moderately 
fine, and be well mixed together. In potting, 
throw in a handful of finely-broken crocks 
among the compost, so as to render it open 
and porous. The proper time to repot is just 
when the new growths are commencing to 
grow. If you wish to increase your stock, 
presuming there are several leading growths, 
the pseudo-bulbs may be divided, with a young 
growth attached to each piece. These may 
be placed singly into separate baskets. For 
some time after rebasketing, great care must 
be taken in watering the divided plants, as, 
if too much water is given, the young growths 
will damp off. Until each piece is properly 
re-established in the new basket, merely 
sprinkle the surface of the soil and around 
the sides of the basket with a sprayer or 
watering-can with a fine rose whenever it 
appears to be dry. Keep the plants well 
shaded from all sunshine, or red-spider may 
attack the leaves, and cause them to turn 
yellow.] 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
Queries are often asked as to the above, 
for however small- the garden may be there 
is always the desire to get as much out of it 
as oue can, and it is not always an easy 
matter to combine quality with a dwarf habit 
and productiveness. Many sorts of Potatoes, 
Peas, Cauliflowers, etc., are impossible for 
the small garden, and it is, therefore, well 
to know of things that can be grown in a 
limited space and that are also first-class or 
little removed from that in quality. The 
under-mentioned list by no means includes 
all the suitable things, but may be taken as 
fairly representative. Two Potatoes, intro¬ 
duced by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, May 
Queen and Early Regent, are about the best 
for the purpose. May Queen is a little 
Stronger in growth than Ash-leaf, but much 
more -reductive and of excellent quality. 
Peas may be represented by Eight Weeks, 
'Daisv, and, if a later sort is required. 
Stratagem. Broad Beans may be repre¬ 
sented by Beck’s Dwarf Green Gem, and 
French or Kidney Beans by Ne Plus Ultra 
and Green Haricot; the latter is useful alike 
for summer picking and to harvest for winter 
cooking. The big-leaved, spreading Cauli¬ 
flowers, with curds as large as dinner-plates, 
are practically useless. Where both garden 
and kitchen requirements are on a small 
scale, it is better to get a small first-early 
sort, and make three sowings, one in Feb¬ 
ruary, one in the Becond week in April, and 
the third at the middle of May. Brussels 
Sprouts and Cabbages may be represented 
respectively by Little Gem and Little Queen, 
both capital small sorts. The late Broccolis 
and Kales take up a lot or room for a long 
period, but if it is desirable they should be 
grown, perhans Model in Broccoli and Im¬ 
proved Hearting as a Kale would best answer 
the purpose. Cabbage Lettuces take up less 
room than Cos, especially the smaller kinds. 
Early Paris Market and Golden Queen are 
best for early work, and Perfect Gem for 
later sowing. As there is comparatively little 
difference in the amount of room taken up 
by the different roots, as Beet, Carrot, 
Onion, Parsnip, Turnip, etc., all that is 
necessary here is to make sure of a good 
strain. Choose the large-leaved forms of 
Spinach in preference to the older tvne. anH 
thin out well. There is, again, not much 
difference in the growth of Tomatoes. 
Carter’s Outdoor sets freely and ripens 
quickly. B. S. 


CARBON SULPHIDE AND THE ONION- 
MAGGOT 

(Reply to “R. E. C.”). 

We do not think anyone has advised appli¬ 
cations of carbon sulphide as an insecticide 
direct to Onion-plants for the destruction of 
the maggot. It is a powerful acid, and as 
such, if employed direct on the plants even 
in a weakened form, would probably kill 
them. But it has a very offensive smell, and 
it is just possible it may have been advised 
to be used to create a perfume so offensive 
that it would keep the Onion-fly at bay, just 
as paraffin mixed with sawdust or sand and 
strewed along between the Onion rows has 
been found to drive the fly away. If you 
employ the carbon sulphide', use it in that 
•way by mixing it with sawdust or finely-sifted 
Cocoa-fibre refuse, strewing it along between 
the rows of plants, but not to touch them. 
We presume you have used soot freely, also 
strong soot-water to run along the rows of 
Onion-plants so soon as evidences of the 
maggot are seen. As to the price of the car¬ 
bon, you had better apply to some chemist in 
your town. 

With respect to other remedies for the 
trouble Onion-breadths seem to suffer from 
in your locality, those could be largely over¬ 
come if growers would make sowings of good, 
ordinary hard summer varieties at the end 
of August, lifting and transplanting a quan¬ 
tity or the plants into other rows on fresh 
ground in March or April. Such plants, 
being strong and hard, do not suffer from 
attacks of the maggot; or you could soW 
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seed in shallow boxes filled with fine soil in 
February, keeping the boxes under glass, 
where the fly can get no access to them, and 
when 6 inches in height, and strong, planting 
those out into good ground, in rows 12 inches 
apart, and in eoil that has been made very 
firm. Many years ago, and long before the 
Onion-fly gave trouble, it was the rule, after 
well trenching and manuring ground for 
spring Onions in the winter, to make it very 
firm by treading and rolling it, then drawing 
shallow drills for the seed. After sowing the 
seed and covering it up, the ground was again 
rolled, thus making it very solid. Now we 
leave the soil so loose the fly can come up out 
of it, and the maggot penetrate into it when 
hatched, with comparative ease. 

THE PARSNIP. 

Towards the close of February all roots 
should be lifted and stored outside in a cool 
corner, covering the 6ame with sand or coal- 
ashes, placing an old glass light or corrugated 
iron over, to throw off the rain or snow. 
Parsnips require a longisli season to mature, 
and preparations should be made to get the 
seed sown as early in March as the state of 
the soil will allow. Ground for these roots 
needs deep cultivation, trenching two spades 
deep if the site has not of late been moved to 
that depth. Where Celery has been grown 
during the winter, or Asparagus-roots taken 
up for forcing, this double digging is not re¬ 
quired, as the ground will have been broken 
up sufficiently to grow good, straight roots. 
Let such ground be levelled over, and either 
forked over or dug to its full det>th, getting 
out any old roots of Asparagus tliat may be 
still in the ground. Break to pieces as much 
as possible any lumps of soil, so that the roots 
can go down without check of any kind, and 
on retentive soil it would be well to work in 
wood-ashes some 3 inch thick over the plot 
when forking back for the last time. Make 
the soil moderately firm with a light roller, 
or tread it over prior to the final raking and 
getting out the drills, which ought to be 
18 inches asunder, as Parsnips carry a deal 
of foliage, w'hich, if much closer, unduly 
shades the adjoining rows. Sow the seeds 
thinly, ns some 4 inches to 6 inches must be 
allowed between each plant to mature—not 
that extra large roots are universally pre¬ 
ferred to those of medium size, unless it is 
for exhibition—in fact, in catering for the 
greengrocer, I am often asked to send 
smaller roots. It is not a vegetable in great 
demand except during Lent, when there is 
a ready sale for clean, plump specimens. 
The old Hollow Crown is still one of the best 
for general sowing, and may be relied on to 
give good returns. J. M. B. 

ASPARAGUS. 

While at this time of year a good deal is 
being written about forcing several year-old 
Asparagus-roots, by no means difficult to do 
when there are proper forcing appliances and 
strong roots at command, to the ordinary 
amateur the question of growing this fine 
vegetable in the open air is of more conse¬ 
quence. It is to all alike of the first import¬ 
ance that a good stock of plants be secured. 
The raising of Asparagus-plants is simplified 
by reason of the fact that only through the 
agency of seed is it possible to do so. As¬ 
paragus seeds freely, and the seed is cheap. 
It is well, in purchasing, to secure seed of 
a good, strong stock, such as Connover’s 
Colossal or the Giant Argenteuil, as theee 
give stouter stems and stronger growth than 
do older varieties. But even with these 
robust growers, it will probably be found 
that growth in seedling plants varies, and for 
that reason, when seed is thinly sown in the 
drills, it is wise not to thin out the seedlings 
too early, as it will, a little later, be all the 
more easy to determine w^hich of the plants 
indicate future strong growth and which weak 
growth. Possibly no distinctions may be 
made, but all who grow Asparagus know that, 
as a rule, the freest seed-producers are those 
stems which are rather weak than strong, and 
thus, the seed saved from such stems would 
probably predominate. Anyone wishing to 
save seed from his own stock should gather 


it from strong Btems, on which the seeds are 
thinly placed, rather than from stems of 
weaker growth, that are heavily fruited. With 
Asparagus, as with so many other things, it 
should always be the aim of the grower to 
increase strength or robustness. 

Seed should be sown early in April, ger¬ 
mination following in two or three weeks. 
Although plants from seed may be on the 
ground for but one year, it is well to have the 
ground heavily manured and deeply dug seve¬ 
ral weeks prior to the seed being sown. If, 
in the interim, it has become at nll-soiidified, 
a stirring with a steel fork a few inches deep 
will leave it well pulverised. Drills for the 
seed should be 15 inches apart, and quite 
shallow. The seed should be sown quite 
thinly, that the labour of thinning later be 
not unduly great. The drills, filled in with 
fine soil, and just levelled off with a rake, can 
be left until growth is seen. While, as pre¬ 
viously advised, preference should be shown 
to strong seedlings, it is well—the primary 
object being to secure extra strong yearling 
plants—to thin out to at least 6 inches apart 
in each case. Then, the width between the 
rows allows the hoe to be freely used about 
the plants, and the ample room afforded them 
encourages specially strong growth. Where 
such plants result from one year, an entiro 
season is often saved, as poor ground and too 
thick growth tend to produce weak roots. If 
the weather be hot and dry in July and 
August, plants may be helped by sprinkling 
about them very thin dressings of coarse salt 
and hoeing them in. These both assist to 
keep the soil cool and moist, and also to 
strengthen the seedlings. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mummy Pea.— About thirty years ago I 
bought some Pen-seed, as advertised. They were 
called Egyptian Mummy Pern*, and the original Pea 
from which these were produced was said to have 
been found in the hand of an Egyptian mummy. I 
had four Pens. I think 1 paid one shilling for them, 
although after this lapse of time 1 am not sure. 
They wero of the shape and size of our ordinary 
field Pea, of a dark brown, with lighter coloured 
streaking. AH that I planted came up; the stalk 
just above the earth was small, about one-eighth of 
an inch in diameter, but increasing in size, until at 
the top it was about the size o: one’s thumb. The 
stalk was hollow, and grew to the height of about 

3 feet. A bunch of some fifteen or twenty flowers 
grew at the top in a cluster, all of one size. 6hape, 
and colour—pink and white—hut none at sides like 
our Peas. I saved all the seed when ripe, planted 
them next year, and was able to distribute them 
amongst my friends. I was absent abroad just after 
that for some years, and have not been able to 
hear anything further about this particular Pea. 
Can you tell me if any of these (or similar Peas) 
can be procured?— Thomas Duckett. 

[The Mummy Pea, the seed of which was 
supposed to have been taken from a mummy, 
is the Crown or Cluster Pea, growing about 

4 feet or 5 feet high. The leaves appear at 
some distance apart on the lower part of the 
stem, but towards the top they appear in a 
kind of cluster (hence the name), the stem 
becoming fasciated by producing a number 
of leaves, from the axils of which the flowers 
issue. The Peas are smooth and of a light 
yellow colour. Tliere are two forms of this 
Pea—one with w f hite and the other with 
bicolor flowers. Neither is of any value in 
gardens, and they are worth growing only as 
a curiosity. We cannot find it advertised in 
any catalogue we have by us.] 

Ridging versus flat-digging.— A short 
time ago there was in these pages an excel¬ 
lent article under this heading. I am con¬ 
vinced the ridging of strong, heavy soil is 
not practised so much as it should be. 
Ridging is by far the best way to deal with 
heavy soils in autumn and early wirter. 
Everyone knows full well no other method 
exposes so much of the soil to the action 
of the air, and this is most important where 
the soil is of an adhesive nature. Some 
thirty years ago, when residing on the Isle 
of Purbeck, Dorset, the soil of the garden 
I had charge of was heavy and difficult to 
work. There was seldom frost enough to go 
deeply into the soil, and if worked in a wet 
state nothing could be done with it for a 
long time. I never had a soil of the kind to 
deal with before, and I found the old hands 
in the kitchen garden set great value on ridg¬ 
ing in early autumn. Every year when the 
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crops were removed all vacant ground was 
marked off in the way described in the 
article referred to. These men, being used 
to the work, made the ridges very sharp, 
thus exposing a large surface to the air. When 
cropping time came, I shall never forget 
how well the soil worked and the grand 
crops obtained.— Dorset. 

Colour In Beets.— “J. C. F. C.’s” sug¬ 
gestion that to test colour in Beets the roots 
should be presented at exhibitions in a 
cooked state is hardly acceptable, inasmuch 
as few vegetables when cooked look more 
unsightly than Beets do. Besides, it is 
always quite easy, by cutting a wedge-shaped 
piece from a Beet, to test the colour and 
quality of its flesh whilst uncooked. It is 
not the practice, as a rule, to cut Beets when 
shown as dishes in a collection of various 
vegetables, as in that case it is enough to 
deal with all the dishes bv external appear¬ 
ance solely. Cutting and hacking of exhibits 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE FLOWERING OF DECIDUOUS 

TREES. 

Of trees that flower early in the year, before 
the leaves expand, these with large and 
-showy blossoms, such as the Magnolias and 
various members of the Cherry, Plum, and 
Apple family, offer no difficulty even to the 
uninitiated, for the fact that they are in 
flower is very evident. It is, however, 
quite different with many well-known trees 
whose blossoms are comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant—in fact, they are often looked upon as 
being absolutely without blossoms. Still, a 
close investigation reveals the floral charms 
of many of our hardy trees, and yet to a 
casual observer they would appear to be 
quite devoid of flowers in any shape. An 
illustration of this is to be seen in the accom¬ 
panying figure, in which the male organs 


plentiful enough to impart a warm tone of 
colour to the entire head. 

When one comes to what are popularly 
termed catkins, it will be evident that the 
floral appendages of many trees are decidedly 
attractive and in some cases showw, yet they 
are by very few looked upon as really flowers. 
The common Hazel furnishes a good illus¬ 
tration of this, as the male flowers are the 
greyish catkins so freely borne early in the 
spring, or even before winter has left us. 
They are the Lamb's-tails of our schoolboy 
days, when they formed a notable feature of 
every hedgerow. The little female flow r ere, 
bright crimson in colour, are, when glisten¬ 
ing in the sunshine, very attractive. From 
the comparatively lowly stature of the Hazel 
these tiny, bright-coloured flowers are, of 
course, more noticeable than they would be 
on taller trees. The largest-growing mem¬ 
ber of the family is the Constantinople 
Hazel (Corylus Colurna), quite a tree in sta¬ 
ture. Its catkins are very freely produced, 
and, being very long, a specimen, when nt 
its best, forms a beautiful object. One of 
the earliest of the Poplars is the Aspen 
(Populus tremula). The long catkins of this 
and its weeping variety make their appear¬ 
ance almost before winter has left u«. The 
American Aspen (Populus tremuloides) and 
its weeping form produce long, slender cat¬ 
kins, that sway with the slightest breeze. 
These are of a’ greyish tinge, suffused with 
red. While all tho Poplars bear catkins, 
they are more noticeable in the case of the 
above than on those which form larger-grow¬ 
ing trees. The slender, greenish-yellow cat¬ 
kins of the common Alder give it a very 
pretty appearance in early spring, a remark 
that applies with etjual force to a great many 
members of the Willow family. One of the 
showiest is Salix Smithiana, while a popu¬ 
lar kind is the Goat-Willow (Salix caprea). 
which is often known as Palm, and employed 
for church decoration on Palm Sunday. 
Juglans Sieboldiana, a member of the Wal¬ 
nut family, has very long, slender catkins, 
which give it a striding appearance. They 
are, However, later in developing than those 
of the subjects previously mentioned. 
Lastly, attention may be directed to Stachy- 
urus prnecox, the subject of a note in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated for May 15th, 1909, 
page 270. X. 


ZEN OB IA SPECIOSA. 


Flowering growth of Acer Negundo californicum. 


disfigure them greatly, and do no good. 
But when Beets alone constitute a single 
dish class, and there will be two or three 
such classes at the National Vegetable Exhi¬ 
bition, then it becomes a necessity to cut 
into the flesh to test its quality, as, apart 
from external appearance, which must of 
necessity count for something, it is of even 
greater importance that the flesh be both 
rich in colour and refined in quality. Gener¬ 
ally now, because Beets have been so hard 
selected by seedsmen for those qualities, one 
seldom sees at exhibitions flesh of coarse 
quality or of bizarre colour. Even the Globe 
forms have fine flesh also.—A. D. 

Early spring Cabbages. -The first Cabbnpes in 
spring are always appreciated. The plants may he 
hastened considerably by the frequent hoeing of the 
soil and the judicious application of nitrate of coda. 
When the soil is at all dry on tiic surface, loosen it 
with the hoe. Do this twice each week, and apply 
nitrate of soda at the rate of 2 ounces per rod or 
5 ewt. per rood. Showers of rain will wash In the 
w>da, which, combined with the frequent hoeing, will 
hasten the hearting of the Cabbages by quite ten 
day’s.- Bourne Vale^ 
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of one of the Maple family—a variety of 
Acer Negundo—are seen in the form of droop¬ 
ing clusters. Though by no etretch of ima¬ 
gination can it be called showy, yet a speci¬ 
men, when in tho condition herewith de¬ 
picted, is certainly both interesting and at- 
I tractive. It is, however, by no means the 
only Maple worthy of mention in this re¬ 
spect, for even our native Sycamore, though 
| the leaves are fairly developed when the 
flowers are produced, receives quite an aequi- 
I sition in the pendulous spikes of greenish 
flowers, and one species derives its name of 
the Red Maple (Acer rubrum) from its bright 
| red flowers, which at their best, a fortnight 
I or so before the leaves, are in many eases 
sufficiently numerous for tho head of the 
l tree to appear enveloped in a reddish cloud. 

This is particularly evident when viewed 
, during a bright, sunshiny day. The Elm. 
again, is frequently regarded as devoid of 
floral organs, with the exception of the 
1 curiously winged seeds ; but the male flowers, 

1 with their clusters of stamens, are often 


The Zenobia is closely connected with the 
Andromedas, and in gardens is often known 
by that name. It is represented by a single 
species, which is a native of the Southern 
United States, being found from North 
Carolina to Florida. It was introduced into 
this country in 1800. The type usually forms 
a bush of rather loose habit, from 2 feet to 
3 feet in height, and bears, in the month of 
Julv, a profusion of white, bell-shaped blos¬ 
soms, which are thick and wax-like in tex¬ 
ture. These are shown off to the best ad¬ 
vantage by the arching nature of the shoots. 
They are borne for a considerable distance 
along the branches, and remain fresh for a 
lengthened period. The species is by no 
means easy to propagate, us cuttings rarely 
root readily. Seeds form the best method 
of increasing the stock, and these should be 
sown as soon as ripe. It succeeds best when 
sheltered from the sun during the hottest 
part of the day. Of late years it has been 
employed for forcing, and, treated in that 
manner, the flower-laden branehlets are 
extremely useful for cutting, while the blos¬ 
soms are produced at a far earlier date than 
when the plants are grown in the open 
ground. Besides the type there ure two 
varieties—namely, Zenobia speciosa pulveru 
lenta nnd Z. s. cassinmfolia, both of which 
are superior to tho type. The leaves of the 
typical kind are deep green, but in tho 
variety pulverulenta they are of almost 
silverv whiteness, and hence, from a foliage 
point of view alone, this variety is well 
worth growing. So marked is the canescent 
character of the foliage that in the sun the 
leaves gleam almost as if frosted with silver. 
The variety cassintefolia is far stronger in 
growth than the type, and often forms a 
bush exceeding 4 feet in height. One of this 
size when in full flow'er is an especially 
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beautiful sight. As a rule, its blossoms are 
larger than those of the common form. 

The cultural requirements of the Zenobia 
are similar to those needed by AzaleaB and 
Rhododendrons—that is to say, a free, 
porous, peaty soil, which is not liable to 
become parched even in times of extreme 
drought. Wyndham Fitzheebert. 


THE FORSYTHIAS. 

Among deciduous shrubs it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find any more free-flowering plants 
than the Forsytbias. Until quite recently a 
couple of species and a hybrid only were in 
cultivation, but a few years ago a third 
species was introduced, whilst several se¬ 
lected forms have added variety to the group. 
All are yellow flowered, and but two or three 
weeks separate the earliest and latest-flower¬ 
ing kinds. The best known of all is 

F. 8U8PENSA, a Chinese species of graceful 
habit, which may be used for a variety of 
purposes. Planted against a wall or trellis, 
with the main branches secured to the trellis 
and the secondary branches hanging loose, 
a charming effect is produced by the long, 
wand-like shoots, the flowers being at their 
best in March and early April. Planted in 
a shrubbery and allowed to grow naturally, 
it attains a height of 12 feet or so, and 
blooms quite as freely as trellis-grown 
examples, whilst, when spreading among 
evergreen bushes in the vicinity, the flower¬ 
laden branches are beautiful. There is, how¬ 
ever, still another way in which this plant 
may be grown, this being in the form of cut¬ 
back bushes. Young, strong plants are se¬ 
lected, and planted in rich, loamy soil. The 
first year after planting they are cut back 
about the middle of April to a height of 
2 feet to 2J feet from the ground. During 
the summer strong, upright shoots are 
formed, which blossom from end to end the 
following spring. As soon as the flowers 
have faded, these strong branches are cut 
back to within two or three buds of the 
base, the same treatment being meted out 
each year. Grown in this manner, it is pos¬ 
sible to obtain shoots from 3 feet to 4 feet 
in length, which bear blossoms from almost 
every bud. The method of culture is, how¬ 
ever, an exhaustive one, and a top-dressing of 
good manure is necessary every year. For 
beds on lawns this method of culture is ex¬ 
cellent, for the plants are kept within bounds 
and they are exceedingly showy. A very 
pretty picture is produced by carpeting such 
beds with Chionodoxas or Scillas, as the 
flowers of the bulbs and shrubs open at the 
same time. Specimens of this Forsythia, 
lifted from the shrubbery in autumn and 
potted up, form excellent plants for the con¬ 
servatory in January and February. A 
second species is 

F. VIRIDI8SIMA, which is easily distin¬ 
guished by its stiffer habit and green 
branches, the bark of F. suspensa being 
brown. The leaves are also always in one 
part, whilst those of F. suspensa are fre¬ 
quently lobed. The flowers open rather 
later than those of F. suspensa, but are borne 
quite as freely. For general work F. sus¬ 
pensa is the more useful shrub, but for beds 
and masses F. viridissima has much in its 
favour. It is also a native of China. 

F. intermedia is a hybrid between the 
two above mentioned plants, and bears points 
of resemblance to both species. In habit it 
is, however, nearest to F. viridissima. Its 
blossoms are borne with the greatest freedom 
and it is an excellent shrub for massing. 
Several exceptionally free-flowering forms 
have been selected, good ones being densi- 
flora, vitellina, and spectabilis. A third 
species. 

F. EUROPJ5A, was introduced from Albania 
a few years ago. From its behaviour up to 
the present it seems to be a much inferior 
shrub to any of those previously mentioned, 
and is not worth growing when a selection 
is being made. Its habit is weaker and less 
bushy than in the others, whilst‘the flowers 
nre borne less freely. 

All the Forsythias are easily propagated, 
provided cuttings are taken during June and 
inserted in pots of sandy soil indoors. Roots 
are formed in about three weeks, and the 
young plants may^-be hardened r off and 
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planted out in nursery quarters during 
August, if desired, or they may be kept in 
pots in a cold-frame until spring. Two years 
in the nursery are usually sufficient to form 
plants large enough for permanent positions, 
whilst useful specimens for forcing can be 
had in the same period. Forsythias will 
thrive in any good garden soil, but prefer 
that of a loamy character. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Holly as a background.— Will you please tell 
me if a Holly-hedge is an objectionable background 
for herbaceous border? Would it impoverish the soil? 
If preferable, I can make a path close to Holly- 
hedge with the herbaceous border 14 feet wide on the 
other side; but a background being a great help, I 
should prefer to put the border against the hedge, 
then the path, and get a second border on opposite 
side when required.— Yeovil. 

[A Holly hedge makes a very good back¬ 
ground, but is a bit hungry. By all 
means, therefore, keep your path near it. It 
will not matter if it does eat up the path. 
Without knowing what your other surround¬ 
ings are, we might suggest that a trellis of 
Tea Rosea would be finer still in your country, 
using the Holly as a distant background.— 
Ed.] 

Forest-trees and rabbits.—I want to plant 
some foreet-treee where there are a good many 
rabbits about. I could not afford to wire in. Is 
there any preparation I could 6mear on stems of 
trees to protect them, and, if so, how often would 
it have to be renewed? There is no other way, 1 
presume, of protecting trees, except wiring or getting 
rid of the rabbits.— North Kerry. 

[If you plant forest trees wisely, you plant 
them very young, and it would be difficult to 
smear hundreds of small plants. We have 
found, too, that tarring trees sometimes kills 
them. There are only two good ways—wiring 
and killing off the rabbits—and neither 
should be very expensive.—E d.] 

E8callonla langleyensis.— Unfortunately, 
many of the Escallonias are not sufficiently 
hardy to stand uninjured a winter of ordinary 
severity; therefore, they can only be planted 
in the most favoured parts of the country. In 
Devonshire and Cornwall they luxuriate, and 
it is no uncommon thing to find immense 
bushes, 15 feet or 16 feet nigh, and 10 feet or 
12 feet across, a mass of bloom. A few kinds 
are, however, hardier than the majority, the 
two hardiest species being E. Philippiana, a 
white-flowered deciduous bush, and E. 
macrantha, a red-blossomed evergreen. By 
crossing E. Philippiana with E. macrantha, 
the hybrid E. langleyensis, the subject of 
this note, resulted. It is a sub-evergreen 
plant, and may retain its leaves until new 
ones appear in the event of the winter being 
mild. The branches are semi-pendulous and 
brownish in colour, the combination of leaves 
and branches presenting a much lighter ap¬ 
pearance than that of E. macrantha. The 
flowering period is summer, the blossoms 
being borne in short racemes from axillary 
buds from all parts of the branches. The 
colour is deep rose, and a bush in full flower 
during summer is very beautiful. It is useful 
for planting in beds, for growing against trel¬ 
lises, or for forming an informal hedge. Light 
loamy soil suits it. 

Buddlela aslatioa. —I see that on page 58, 
“ G. S. C.,” writing of this shrub, says that 
“ in this country it is too tender for outdoor 
cultivation.” Over the greater part of the 
country this is certainly true, out in the 
more favoured spots it will succeed in the 
open air. In Mr Reginald Bence Jones’s 
beautiful garden, Lisselan, near Clonakilty, 
in the South of Ireland, there is a fine speci¬ 
men 8 feet through, which came unharmed 
through 15 degs. of frost to which it was 
subjected, and which scents the air of the 
terrace on which it is growing. This shrub, 
which I saw last summer, is the picture of 
health, and looks as if it had never ex¬ 
perienced a single degree of frost. Lisselan 
is famous for being probably the only pl&ce 
in the British Isles where the beautiful 
Dahlia imperialis has flowered in the open. 
On the Riviera it bloomB magnificently, but 
a 9 it does not perfect its blossoms until 
November, these are, even in Cornwall, 
generally spoilt before they expand. How¬ 
ever, the autumn of 1908 was a marvellously 
warm and open season, and the great bushes 
of Dahlia imperialis at Lisselan produced a 
number of exquisite bloom9. Last summer 


the plants were also looking very well, but 
the Blossoms were ruined By frost before 
they expanded.— Wyndham Fitzhebbert. 
The Aspen (Populus tremula) In spring. 

—When covered with its long catkins, the 
male form of the Aspen is a curious-looking 
tree, while the weeping variety is even more 
striking. It is possibly the most ornamental 
of all the early-flowering catkin-bearers. The 
catkins in this instance are each from 
3 inches to 4 inches long, and almost half an 
inch in diameter, the colour pinkish, with 
a mixture of grey. It is the profuse way, 
however, in which the catkins are borne that 
makes the tree so decorative, for catkins ap¬ 
pear from almost every bud, and in the case 
of the weeping variety, shoots 3 feet long are 
a mass of pollen-bearing blossoms. The 
weeping variety forms an excellent lawn tree, 
particularly for moist situations. It is usual 
to graft it on to stocks of the type some 
8 feet or 10 feet from the ground. When this 
is done, it grows freely, and soon forms a 
good-sized tree. It does not grow in the 
formal, umbrella-shaped manner familiar in 
some weeping trees, but assumes a wilder 
character, the weeping habit being more fully 
developed in the secondary than in the 
primary branches. —L. R. K. 

Primus 8 Ub-hlrtella.—This belongs to the 
Cherry group of the genus Prunus, and is, 
with its near relative, P. pendula, the ear¬ 
liest of the Cerasus section to open its blos¬ 
soms. After a mild winter buds may be 
showing colour as early as the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, though the normal time for this is a 
month later, and usually during the first week 
of April the trees are in full flower. No 
large trees exist in this country, for the spe¬ 
cies is of comparatively recent introduction, 
but, from what can be gleaned by its be¬ 
haviour up to the present, it will not grow 
into as large a tree as our common P. Avium. 
The flowers, each ^ inch to J inch across, are 
white, flushed with rose, the colour being 
most pronounced in the bud stage. This 
latter feature is also noticeable in P. pendula, 
the Rosebud Cherry, the principal point of 
difference between the two trees being in 
habit, for, while P. pendula has weeping 
branches, the other tree carries them in the 
normal manner. P. sub-hirtella is easily in¬ 
creased from cuttings of the young wood 
taken in summer. It answers well for forcing 
into bloom early in the year for greenhouse 
decoration.—W. D. 

Rhododendron Nobleanum.— In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London it is not uncommon, 
after a mild winter, to find this Rhododen¬ 
dron in bloom in February, and if it flowers 
at this time, it is quite as likely to escape 
injury as if the blossoms were borne at the 
normal time, some six weeks later. In Corn¬ 
wall and other places with a similar climate, 
it frequently flowers in January, while a fair 
show of bloom has been borne in November. 
R. Nobleanum is really a hybrid, and was 
raised by crossing R. arboreum and R. cauca- 
sicum. Evidence of both parents may be 
traced, though in general appearance it is 
much nearer R. arboreum than R. caucasi- 
cum. Growing into a bush 12 feet to 15 feet 
or more high, with a wide spread, it forms a 
brilliant object when covered with its bright 
rose or red flowers. Where it can be 
managed, it is worth the trouble of providing 
a canvas covering for the flowers at night 
whilst they are open, as a safeguard against 
frost. In the north of England it used to be 
a favourite sort for forcing, as large plants 
could be lifted from the open ground in No¬ 
vember, and be got into flower early in 
Januarv. It also stands forcing better than 
many of the later-flowering kinds. Forms 
with white and deep red flowers are known, 
both being worthy of cultivation. B.y layer¬ 
ing, good-sized plants may be obtained m 
a couple of years.—D. 


Index and Binding Oaaes for New 

Olume. — The Index to Volume XXXI- 
in iso Illustrated is now ready (price Sd.,pott jree 
d.). The Binding Caee for the u aUo 

Knlable, price is. 6 d., by poet 1*. 9tf The l7 ^*. ar ~ 
indin? Case can be obtained front any **“*®X? jfe C 
om the Publisher, 17, Fumxval-street, London^ B.L. 
e ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
ise is 2s., poet free. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAFTING. 

To the grower whose endeavour is to grow 
only the best things, grafting is an important 
item in the yearly routine, as by its aid alone 
can existing trees of inferior varieties of 
Apples and Pears be converted into profit¬ 
able subjects in a short time by heading them 
back and putting on numerous scions of some 
approved varieties. In preparing old stocks 
for the scions, it is necessary that the 
branches shall be newly shortened back to the 
point chosen ; therefore, any that have been 
shortened in the orthodox method during the 
winter must have another inch or two taken 
off before putting on the grafts. It is still a 
moot point whether this double shortening 
gives any advantage or not. It is question¬ 
able whether the oft-repeated advice to take 
off scions early and lay them in soil until 
wanted is the best that could be given. I 
very much doubt if the possessors of a new 
and scarce variety, being worked for profit, 
would act thus, as the lower part of the scions 
laid in soil for several weeks usually becomes 
discoloured and unfit to use. It is far better, 
in cases of this sort, and also with varieties 


grafts, and waste no time in getting them 
into position. Clay over at once after tying, 
so that air may not penetrate. Good graft¬ 
ing-clay may be made by mixing thoroughly 
together two-thirds of rough clay, freed from 
stones and lumps of any description, and one- 
I third of cow-manure, working into the con- 
I sistency of putty. This I find preferable to 
any grafting-wax sold, and cheaper. A 
damp, muggy day is to be preferred for 
grafting, as the cut surfaces do not get the 
sap dried off so readily under such conditions 
of the weather. T. 

APPLE COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. 

The devil’s advocate has been so busy of late 
that I think you might call his attention to 
this, which is the most extensively advertised 
and praised Apple that ever was raised or 
written about. There may be places where 
it does very well, and I have seen such, but 
very often it is a poor bearer, and the frun 
is small and not plentiful enough. In spite 
of all the advertising of it for many years, if 
you go into Covent Garden and ask for a 
bushel of it after Christmas, you cannot get it 
at any price. And, suppose it were a good 
bearer and grower, and good in size, it is dis¬ 
tinctly a hard, poor Apple compared with 


as movable shelves can be placed in vineries. 
Peach-houses, and pineries. Very often the 
plants are started in a pit of leaves, the pots 
being partially plunged. When the flower- 
spikes appear,"the plants are moved to a shelf 
near the glass, where there is a night tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., and where 
some help can be given in pollinating the 
blossoms. A dozen good fruits are usually 
considered a crop, and when these are set and 
the swelling commences, the small fruits and 
late blossoms are removed. From this on¬ 
wards weak, clear liquid-manure is given. If 
the plants stand in pans, and some rich com¬ 
post is placed in the pans, the roots will soon 
work into it. The night temperature may 
then be raised to 60 degs. or a little more. 


A cut bac k Apple standard, showing grafts in position. 


tnat only make short growths, to let the 
scions remain on the tree till wanted for 
grafting, as they take just as well, if not 
better, and where there is much of this sort 
of work to do, there is not the risk of getting 
the scions mixed. In addition to regrafting 
old stocks, an attempt should be made to keep 
up a succession of young trees by grafting 
the better sorts on young stocks in the home 
nursery, w’hich should be an adjunct to any 
and every garden where fruit-trees are grown, 
as the work takes up very little time or room, 
and one has always the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that a few trees are always at hand to 
replace any blanks that may occur. For 
renovating old trees, rind-grafting is the 
best method to employ, and is greatly supe¬ 
rior to cleft-grafting, as the latter is certain 
to injure the wood, even though the injury 
may not show itself for years. For young 
stocks, where the scions and stocks are about 
equal in size, splice-grafting is the simplest 
way, and as certain as any, provided care is 
taken to make the cuts so that they fit to¬ 
gether nicely. In cases of inequality in size, 
it will be sufficient if the bark of stock and 
scion fits together on one side only, so that 
the cambium in each may grow together. 
Take care that there is no displacement in 
tying on. tfae a sharp knife in shaping the 


others. 1 prefer the Ribston very much to 
it, and also I prefer the excellent Essex Apple 
D’Arcy Spice to eat or cook ; and the great 
American Apples, like the Newtown and 
Spitzberger, are distinctly before it. There 
are English Apples which are much better 
growers, more fertile, larger, and better in 
every way, and gardeners who continually 
praise Cox’s as the best Apple ever raised are 
doing no good to their art. The Ribston, 
among our own Apples, is a pleasing Apple, 
but one must take the trouble to keep it free 
from canker and the trees wholly free from 
the terrible American blight. I should like 
to hear what your readers think of it. The 
best I have ever seen were grown in peaty 
soils. _ W. 

Ripe Strawberries In March.— There are 
ripe Strawberries in the market now, but at 
half-a-crown an ounce, the demand will prob¬ 
ably not be large ; but in March there will, 
we hope, be more sunshine to flavour them. 
To have Strawberries ripe early in March, the 
plants must be started early in the New Year, 
and none but those with strong, plump single 
crowns started. In many private gardens 
forced Strawberries may be termed a catch- 
crop, to be brought on in other houses, in 
which a suitable temperature eari be obtained, 


THE FRUITING OF YOUNG VINES. 

It is a matter for concern to the amateur at 
the time of planting young Vines, when he 
shall obtain a crop of Grapes. It too often 
happens that the amateur only thinks of the 
crop, instead of first getting a strongly estab¬ 
lished cane. There is too often a desire on 
the part of the inexperienced to retain the 
cane its whole length when planted. The 
Vine may be what is described as a vigorous 
one in a pot, and so it may 
be; but when dealt with*bv 
a practised hand, these so- 
called vigorous canes are cut 
down to within 1 foot or 
2 feet of their base. This 
shortening back, of course, 
entirely destroys the pros¬ 
pect of fruit during the cur¬ 
rent year, but what is of 
much more importance is the 
production of a leading 
shoot, that will develop later 
into a strong cane. All ex¬ 
cept the strongest shoot 
should be pinched at the 
third leaf, so that all the re 
serve of vigour is concen 
trated on the future perma¬ 
nent rod. Not only is this 
the course that ie practised 
up to this period, but the 
leader is also by some 
stopped when it has gone up 
the roof 3 feet. The re 
moval of the extreme point 
at this time arrests leaf-pro¬ 
duction. While an effort is 
being made to set up a new 
leader, there is a strengthen¬ 
ing of the growth already 
made. Some advocate the 
unrestrained freedom of the 
leaders, while others stop 
them at, say, 6 feet, and 
keep them pinched periodi 
cally at this point. Both 
advocates have their own 
particular theories, which 
not, give results amply 
One of the most successful 


may 


may, or 
satisfying. 

and experienced growers of my acquaint¬ 
ance invariably limited the growth of the 
leader to 6 feet—it mattered not how strong 
or vigorous the Vines were—a shorter length 
sufficing for any of weaker growth. As fresh 
shoots pushed from the end, these were 
stopped again and again at the first leaf from 
the break, which, in the case of a vigorous 
plant, caused quite a thicket of stubby 
growths to accumulate at the extremity. All 
that remained at the winter pruning was to 
cut the end back to the first single bud below, 
and a repetition of a similar rule was fol¬ 
lowed in after years, until the whole length 
of the roof was furnished. The results fol¬ 
lowing this course were very satisfactory. 
The tfieory of the grower who advocates the 
freedom of the leader is that the more growth 
produced, the greater the extent of roots. 

The attempt to fruit newly-planted Vinos, 
especially when the whole length of the cano 
is retained, is only to court failure, because 
practically the whole of the reserved store of 
nutriment is exhausted in the effort to develop 
a premature crop. Exactly the same rule 
applies to the planting of ornamental-leaved 
Vines outdoors. During the past summer I 
satf experiments made to profe the doubtful 
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wisdom of having canes shortened at, or pre¬ 
vious to, planting. The Vine “bleeds” if 
any pruning immediately precedes the burst¬ 
ing of the buds in spring. If pruning has 
been so long deferred, disbudding in an early 
stage should be adopted instead, extending 
back to the point where it was intended to 
prune, then “bleeding” and its weakening 
influence would be averted. 

West Wilts. 


SOME OLD APPLES. 

Mention of Dr. Harvey Apple recalls the 
names of some other good varieties that seem 
to be in great danger of passing into oblivion 
because of the great influx of new varieties. 

1 he glamour which attaches to new varieties, 
and the wide advertising they secure, have 
as much to do with the decadence in popu¬ 
larity of old ones—perhaps more than has 
anything else. In any case, it is greatly to 
be desired that a sort of trial orchard for all 
fairly good varieties, old and new, should be 
formed, in which the merits of novelties might 
be tested against those of old ones, and 
where it might always be possible to obtain 
buds or grafts of any rare old varieties, 
should there be a desire to obtain them. No 
doubt many fine old varieties could not now 
be got as worked trees, and the longer the 
formation of such an orchard is deferred, the 
greater will be the difficulty in getting stocks 
of them. No doubt many readers of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated have old varieties in 
their minds they would like to see resusci¬ 
tated, and, as suggested, grown as modern 
bush-trees are, worked on the broad-leaved 
Paradise stock in such a wav that new or old 
should all be seen under the same cultural 
conditions. 

It is but needful to look over the list of old 
varieties named in the “ Fruit Manual,” to 
discern how many of those are very worth¬ 
less. To resuscitate those would be useless. 
But all are far from being worthless, as not 
a few there named are really good. Varie¬ 
ties such as Lamb Abbey Pearmain, Brad- 
dick’s Nonpareil, Dutch Mignonne, Claygate 
Pearmain, Cockle’s Pippin, and Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil, have each in their day been first-class, 
and one may well ask, given modern culture, 
how far they are excelled by newer ones in 
their seasons. How rarely does one see, not 
only Dr. Harvey, already mentioned, but 
Nelson Codlin, a really excellent Apple, of 
medium growth; Small’s Admirable, once 
so popular, and still good; Bedfordshire j 
Foundling, Withington Fillbasket, Harvey’s 
Wiltshire Defiance, and Toker’s Incompar- I 
able, these latter all giving quite large fruits. I 
Even if a selection of old Apples, to grow | 
against the newer ones in a trial orchard, ' 
were limited to a score each of dessert and 
kitchen varieties, it would give a good test, 
and more clearly than at present enable 
growers of to-day to determine whether new 
Apples were all better than old. There are 
in commerce, especially of the cooking sec¬ 
tion, too many varieties that would not be 
grown were it not for some special beauty 
they have as exhibition samples. Anyone i 
can aver that such as Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Emperor Alexander, Lord Suffield, Pott’s 
Seedling, Ecklinville, and some others might 
be very well dispensed with, either for home 
use or market sale, as they are soft of flesh 
and do not have any special excellence other 
than striking appearance. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping Apples in good condition.-1 wMi 

that you would add to tlie other excellent arlidt'i 
upon the growing and krrpiny of the b-.st kinds of 
Apples in this country, which have appeared recently 
in Gardening Illestrated, an article explaining how 
it is that American and Australian Apples are 
gathered and parked so as to arrive here and after¬ 
wards firlifch olf their ripening so wonderfully. It is 
not quite coin ii:ci.rur to be told that the climate 
enables tliern to be left sufficiently lone on the trees 
to mature better than ours, because they are gener¬ 
ally green when they arrive here. —J. D. TllORBl'RN. 

[You must bear in mind that in America 
growers are not tormented by too many 
kinds, but confine themselves to a limited 
number of good sorts, and for which there 
is a certain market. This enables them to 
cultivate in a way not common with us, and 
to gather th©'fruit exactly at the right mo¬ 
ment, and grade it and pack it with care. If 
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! they send kinds which keep, like the New- 
| town, there is no difficulty beyond careful 
packing.—E d.] 

j Enlarged growths on fruit-trees.-1 enclose 
| two shunto each of Peas good’s Nonsuch Apple and 
| Emile d’llcyst I’ear, and shall esteem it a lavour if 
I you can give me any information as to the probable 
cause of the abnormal growth.—M ayne. 

!-I sent you, three days ago, some Apple-tree 

I shoots greatly swollen at the extremities. A large 
number of my young fruit-trees recently planted are 
like this. Can you toll me what the trouble is and 
: how to avoid or cure it?— Foxrock. 

I-Will you he good enough to tell me the mean¬ 

ing of these small swellings, which have been cut of! 

| two wall-trained Pear-trees? The trees are about ten 
years old, and stand next each other on the wall, 
i The names, which were lost, some time ago are prob¬ 
ably lieurrC* Diel and William’s Don Chretien. No 
I other tree on the wall is allected in this way, and 
1 if this is a disease I should like to know the cure for 
| it. Doth trees had good, large Pears on them la*t 
year, and looked otherwise healthy. —A. L. 

I [The enlarged growths on the pieces of 
1 spur-wood submitted are not at all unusual, 

■ although it must be admitted that they occur 
I more often in the case of Pears than with 

Apples. Pears which are very fertile, espe¬ 
cially varieties wlich bear extra large fruits, 
are generally prone to have these growths 
present on the trees to a marked degree. If 
the trees are examined, it will be seen that 
it is at the extremities of the growths in 
question that the fruits borne by them during 
the previous year were united. At that time 
they are not more than normal in size. As a 
rule, one or more incipient fruit-buds are 
formed on some portion of these growths— 
generally not far removed from the base— 
which, when they develop during the suc¬ 
ceeding season, cause the portion of growths 
beyond them to swell to an abnormal size. 
These, if left, will eventually die back and 
drop off, but we always make it a practice 
to cut them off at pruning-time. Some of 
the growths sent bear evidence of having 
been so treated, either designedly or acci¬ 
dentally. By this you will, therefore, see 
that these growths are a natural condition, 
and that there is nothing to cure. If left 
year after year, they give some trees an un- 
| tidy appearance, but this never need be the 
j case if the useless portions are removed each 
year at pruning-time.] 

Peach-trees dying. -Can you tell me why my 
Peach-treee are dying back like the pieces I send 
you? Both ends are alive, but the shoots die in the 
middle —G. C. 

[If the main branches and stems of your 
Peach-trees are in a healthy condition, and 
not “gummed” or “cankered” in any part, 
it is evident that the trouble lies at the roots. 
In all probability, the border has become 
exhausted—at any rate, the roots must have 
got into uncongenial surroundings for the 
young wood to die in such a manner. The 
remedy for this is to lift the trees next 
autumn, and, after constructing a new border 
—or, at the very least, partially renewing it 
—to lay the roots out afresh, nearly hori¬ 
zontally, and as near to the surface as is 
consistent with safety, so that they will be 
within reach of the beneficent influence of 
warmth and air. The topmost layer of roots 
may be as near to the surface as 5 inches. 
The border should not exceed 2 feet 6 inches 
in depth, and have ample drainage provided 
beneath it. The actual lifting may be under¬ 
taken some two or three weeks in advance of 
tho time the trees are in the habit of shed¬ 
ding their foliage. If done while the trees 
still have leaves on them, the roots then get 
a grip of the new soil more quickly, and, in 
fact, become partly re-established before the 
end of the year. * The necessary materials 
for the construction of the border should be 
got together beforehand, so that no delay 
occurs when the time arrives for the lifting 
I to be done. If the trees—either stems or 
branches—are in the condition hinted at 
| as above, there is no euro. The only thing 
is to get all the fruit you can from them this 
I season, and then root them out, planting 
I new trees in the autumn, after having made 
j up a new border.] 

Treatment of Nut-bushes. I have sonic Fil- 
! hert Nut-1 roc*, with :i few ('oh Nuts planted amongst 
: them (planted Putt;). They grow' well, but do not 
| hear. Some are making several euekers from the 
I root*. Ought those to bo removed, and ought I to 

■ keep each plant to one or two stems? The soil t@ 
loam over limot-tone. and the trees and ground round 

! them are < hared of weed* uud forked ovpt n't least. 


once a year. Can you suggest any treatment to in- 
<1 , U 1 CC o b M?. nn ^. or 1 Wi ‘«t till the trees aro 

older.. J here is a fair number of catkins on most of 
the trees, hut some have none on them. The tret* 
C Panted togctlicT, about 8 feet apart.— 

[Lvpry bush should stand on a clean single 
stem, from 12 inches to 18 inches in height, 
according to the strength of the young growth 
when it is cut back at the end of the first 
year. This upright growth, furnished with 
buds from the ground-line upwards, must bo 
allowed to push plenty of shoots during the 
second year, as wood and foliage induce the 
formation of healthy roots. Suckers must 
not, however, be allowed to grow, and if any 
of the young shoots near the ground show 
signs of becoming gross, they must be^ 
pinched for the benefit of those situated above 
them. This treatment will, at the end of the 
second year, result in the production of un¬ 
trained bushes, not unlike young Currant - 
I trees, with from six to ten "shoots, started 
from the main stem. When all the leaves 
have fallen at the end of the second year, 
the stems must be trimmed a foot or so up-~ 
wards from the ground, and any shoots that 
will not be required in the formation of the 
future tree thinned out. Some of these shoots 
may be longer and stronger than others ; if 
so, they must be shortened back to favour 
an even start in the spring, and this opera¬ 
tion must be repeated every autumn until 
the bushes have reached the height they are 
intended to attain. When, by judicious 
shortening in the autumn, and pinching in 
the summer, a goblet-shaped tree—the best 
form of all for letting in light and air—say, 

6 feet in height, has been formed and well 
furnished with spurs, future pruning will be 
a simple operation. Pruning should not be 
commenced until the male catkins are pre¬ 
sent, for without a plentiful supply of these 
the female flowers, which appear later, will 
not set. The buds which produce the female 
flowers being somewhat larger and bolder 
than the wood-buds, there can be no mistak¬ 
ing them. When the time arrives, you should 
procure some branches of the common Hazel 
from the woods, and lay them among the 
branches of your Nut-trees, so as to ascer¬ 
tain whether the introduction of pollen from 
another source will effect fertilisation. The 
Hazel, Cob, and Filbert all flower about the 
same time, so you should have no difficulty 
under this head.] 

Apple French Crab. A correspondent, 
calling attention in a recent number to the 
above Apple, asks for information respecting 
its culture. I never knew that anything in 
the way of special treatment was required 
beyond that bestowed upon all good sorts. 
French Crab, Easter Pippin, or Winter 
Greening (the last seems the best name, 
although it is not generally accepted) has been 
grown all through the south of England for 
many years, and at almost anv place where 
fruit is well done it i*s found. It forms a 
very handsome standard, s}'mmetrical in 
shape, and clean and healthy in growth, but 
is not often seen in pyramid, bush, or espalier 
form. For the latter purposes, Barnaek 
Beauty, Schoolmaster, and Northern Green¬ 
ing, all capital late varieties, are more in re¬ 
quest. The second of thi<s trio has the repu¬ 
tation of being the best late baking Apple 
grown. It certainly is delicious, but Welling¬ 
ton and Yorkshire Greening are bad to beat 
—indeed, the reputation of the latter for 
sauce-making stands as high as that of 
Schoolmaster for baking, but whether it is 
actually so much superior for the purpose, or 
whether its local name, Yorkshire Goose 
Sauce, has anything to do with it, is an open 
question. This is an Apple more grown in 
the north and midlands than the south, but 
a great and consistent cropper, and a first- 
rate late cooking fruit. The only drawback 
is the peculiar weeping habit of the tree, that 
renders its cultivation difficult as a standard 
where the ground has to be cultivated be¬ 
neath, but as a standard or bush in a Grass 
orchard it is very satisfactory. I once saw, 
at the end of a lawn, a standard that had 
been allowed to grow as it pleased, and the 
outer branches were supported by props, 
with the extremities dropping nearly to the 
ground, and forming as a whole a delightful 
natural arbour.—E. B, S. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Puronase of uninhabitable property 

( E . H. //.).—The whole matter turns on 
what the auctioneer actually said. If his 
language amounted to a warranty that the 
property was not condemned, when, in point 
of fact, it had been condemned, or, to his 
knowledge, was about to be condemned, then 
I think you might be able to claim damages 
for misrepresentation, though you could not 
claim the return of your money. There are, 
however, so many technical legal points 
arising in a case of this kind that it would 
be impossible to advise you properly by cor¬ 
respondence, and I would recommend you to 
place the matter in the hands of a solicitor, 
who would probably be able to get you some 
satisfaction by negotiation, and, if not, would 
guide you safely in taking the necessary steps 
to obtain damages. —Barrister. 

Bating of working-men's institute.— In my 
view, the surveyor of taxes is right, and you are 
liable. All I can suggest is that you should alter 
the airangement of the caretaker’s cottage, so that 
it does not communicate internally with the rest of 
the premises. Then you would get the assessment 
t educed. But is it worth troubling about? Could 
you not get eocie generous person to give you on 
annua donation that would more than cover all the 
rates you have to pay?—B arrister. 


cover, half an hour’s cooling does the eggs 
good, whereas if the weather is cold this 
length of time would probably prove fatal to 
the hatching results, and five or ten minutes 
is ample. 

Moisture is a vastly important factor to¬ 
wards successful hatching. Without a suffi¬ 
cient supply the two thin skins—the inner and 

outer membranes—become tough and thick, ____ 

causing the chickens great inconvenience in j Jj s ] 1 wheat, groats, Buckwheat, and Dari; 
piercing. Some breeders are in the habit of j a i s0 give your birds a tonic in their drink¬ 
damping the eggs within the nest, but except | i n g-water for a few weeks.—J. Freeman. 
in the case of duck and goose eggs, ! have Crft88 parftkeet (j¥r ,. Miller ).-The bird 

had an embolism—a blood clot near the 
heart—which had caused sudden death. It 
was one of those cases w’hich cannot be ex- 


POULTRY. 


THE SITTING HEN. 

The great value of an incubator lies in the fact 
that it is always ready for work, and hatches 
equally well during December as during April 
cr May. For those who are anxious to com¬ 
mence hatching operations early in the sea¬ 
son incubators are a necessity, as during the 
winter and very early spring sitting hens are 
conspicuous by their absence. An occasional 
one may be secured, but in this case at is 
rather risky to trust valuable eggs under her, 
as she is so likely to prove restless, possibly 
forsaking her eggs altogether. Hens that 
have been laying during the winter are now 
showing signs of wanting to sit, and the com¬ 
plaint during the next few months will be not 
that sitting hens are unobtainable, but that 
they are altogether too plentiful. It is not 
quite wise to break a hen off her desire to sit, 
as it is improbable she will recommence to 
lay any sooner, while the rest of sitting does 
hei.’ good. 

The place selected for the sitting hens 
should be quiet, as if they can see the other 
birds or be disturbed by them they are liable 
to become restless. A special shed should be 
devoted to them, which should be well venti¬ 
lated, and fairly dark. Excellent sitting boxes 
can be made from orange cases, each one 
having accommodation for three hens. The 
bottom should be removed, os it is much 
better for the nests to bo upon the ground. 
A spadeful of earth should be placed in the 
box, and it should be hollowed out in the 
centre in the form of a saucer, so that no 
eggs may roll into the corners and so become 
chilled. On the earth there should be placed 
a little straw—Oat preferably—which should 
be well rubbed in the hands to make it softer. 
If an egg gets broken the straw should be 
renewed, as a dirty, evil-smelling nest has “ 
bad effect upon the hatching results. 

The hen requires feeding but once a day 
during the time she is sitting, and her daily 
meal should consist of harrf grain and not 
soft mash. The reason for this ds that being 
fed but once a day a food is needed that takes 
n long time to digest, so as to sustain her 
during the long fast. Wheat and Maize are 
the best grains for the purpose. A liberal 
supply of water, green food, and grit should 
be provided, all of which are necessary 4o 
maintain health. Some hens if they had their 
own way would rarely leave the "nest, only 
once every' second or third day, but a sitting 
hen should be made to quit her eggs for from 
ten minutes to half an hour once every day, 
even though she has to bo lifted off. This is 
not so much on account of the hen, though 
this is important, but unless the embryo 
chickens within the shell receive an abun¬ 
dance of fresh air they lack size and stamina 
when hatched. The exact time depends upon 
the weather and whether the nest is in. the 
open or under ('over. On a. warm day, under 
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of the egg, with the necessary corollary that 
acute peritonitis was sot up and death en¬ 
sued. Never interfere beyond injecting a 
little oil.—J. Freeman. 

DOVB (d/m Barrington ).—The cause of 
death was fatty degeneration of the heart. 
I should advise you to stop feeding on hemp- 
seed and crushed maize, both of which are 
most undesirable foods. Give instead_Eng- 


never found this plan to answer. A much 
better way—and this is one of the advantages 
of having a bottomless nest—is to water the 

earth «l«nd the »o f t.ice or thnee a wool, | tWTurib^b!, 

by the heat of the hen’s body'. If the nests 

are out in the open and the soil is damp, as BIRDS* 

it usually is during the spring months, no j _ 

extra moisture is needed. The plan of water¬ 


ing around the nest-boxes is only advocated 
when the weather is dry or the hen is sitting 
within a shed. E. T. B. 

DRAUGHTY RUNS. 

The troubles that arise from draughty posi¬ 
tions are numerous, and I know of nothing 
more injurious. Many beginners in poultry- 
keeping think that if they can select a site to 
put their house on with the run where the 
birds can get shelter under some bushes, etc., 
the fowls will bo all right. Having had over 
thirty years’ experience in keeping fowls 
under various conditions, I often have had to 
suffer from lack of knowledge in my early 
days. In one place I had to keep fowls in 
the run was overshadowed by trees, with 
bushes behind them. In summer such 
shelter answered, but during the winter 
nothing could be worse. During the nine 
years I kept the fowls in this place they 
suffered from roup and many other ailments, 
and I lost many of my birds, and had but few 
eggs in winter. 

Recently I saw a splendid stock of white 
Leghorns and black Minorcas, with buff 
Orpingtons, kept under similar conditions. 
The major portion of the two first-named 
kinds had roup and colds. The buff Orp¬ 
ingtons, being hardier, had not suffered. 

The best position ie an open one, away 
from trees, etc. During the past two years I 


Parrot unhealthy (If. C. Onslow).— Your 
bird is suffering from bronchitis, which may 
be temporary, from cold, or of the type 
known as asthma” to bird-fanciers, in 
which case, although improvement may be 
effected, complete cure is very difficult. In 
either case, however, relief may be sought by 
the same methods, and the first thing to do 
is to keep the bird in a warm, moist atmos¬ 
phere. To moisten the air, keep a vessel of 
water boiling in the centre of the room, and 
do not hang the cage too high up. Feed the 
bird for a few days entirely upon soft food, 
but take great care to see that such food is 
quite fresh and sweet. Bread steeped in 
milk and squeezed nearly dry is useful for 
the purpose, also freshly-boiled Rice and 
Maize. A few sound Grapes daily may be 
given, also any other fruit that the bird may 
fancy. Give the bird as much of your com¬ 
pany as possible, and cover up the cage 
lightly at bedtime when frost is expected.— 
—J. T. Bird. 

Moulting of parrakeet (B. K. H. B.).— 
Your bird, in all probability, is either an 
Indian or an Alexandrina parrakeet. The 
Alexandrina is the larger of the two, about 
the size of a magpie, and has a red spot on 
the shoulder, not to be found upon the 
smaller bird, otherwise the birds are much 
alike—mainly green in colour, with red bills 
and long tails. Your feeding and manage¬ 
ment seem excellent, though you might add 


have kept from twelve to fifteen fowls on j nu t, s to your bill of fare, and the proba- 
one of the most exposed situations. Both biiity is that red-mites are the cause of the 
the house they rocst in and the run stand | trouble. If so, they are in the cracks and 


quite in the open. Although the fowls are 

auite under confinement they did splendidly 
uring the six winter months, and I had 
plenty of eggs during the winter. The fowls 
are first crosses of several kinds, some of 
them being one-year birds. It is worthy of 
note how the method of keeping them in the 
open fields i« extending. I know a farmer 
in Dorset who keeps a number of brown 
Leghorns. The farm is a sheltered one on 
ground sloping to the south. The only 
shelter the birds have is under the house 
they roost in, and this is moved from field 
to field. Another error many make is shut¬ 
ting up the house quite close at night. All 
through the winter I always leave plenty of 
air on the top ventilators. In this way the 
house never gets close and stuffy. It is 
astonishing the warmth given off by half-a- 
dozen birds at night, and with the air ad¬ 
mitted at top there is no draught. 

Surrey. 


Poultry Post-mortems.- We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.l'.S., 110, lcknield-tdnet, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of Bead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, aho rabbit*, at 
the nominal charge or one dulling for each, subject 
to the report appearing In Hardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be cent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not. to our office: and .should reach him not later 
than the .Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars eh^'ild be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed. 
and anv other information likely to ho of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. betters 
should be sent separately- 


Buff Orpington hen (J. Henry).- The hen 
was egg-bound. Your efforts to give her re¬ 
lief seem to have* resulted in the breaking 
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crevices of the cage, and will trouble the 
bird only after daric. The way to deal with 
them is to remove the bird at mid-day, and 
dip the cage into boiling water for a few 
seconds, or pour boiling water well into all 
the cracks and crevices. It would be as 
well, however, to examine the bird for 
feather-mites, and if these are discovered to 
dust well the skin and feathers, at intervals 
of three days, for halftti dozen times with 
pyrethrum powder, which is both cheap and 
harmless to all but parasites.— J. T. Bird. 

Parrot pulling out Its feathers {Haven). 
—Your bird appears to be suffering from an 
irritable condition of the skin, which causes 
it to peck itself and pull out its feathers. 
This irritability arises from various causes, 
being sometimes due to indigestion through 
improper feeding (about which you say 
nothing), the presence of insects in the cage, 
or through the bird having been kept in a 
dry, overheated temperature. Give the bird 
Canary-seed, Hemp, and a few Oats, together 
with some fruit, as Grapes. Nuts—with the 
exception of Almonds and Walnuts—Bananas 
or Pears. Use plenty of coarse grit sand in 
1 the cage to aid the digestion of the food. If 
you find any indications of parasites in the 
I cage, paint" it freely with paraffin, haying 
I first thoroughly scalded it with boiling 
j water. 

Death of canary OF. II.. Kimjtu'ear}.— Apoplexy 
was the cause of tfie death of your bird, which win 
! too fat. You would do well to give your remaining 
I birds rather lees Canary-scrd, rather more Millet. 
, and to further reduce the allowance of Hemp, lit 
I also particular to supply cither greenstuff or a jutio 
, sound, raw fruit-Apple is as good as 
I dnilv. If your birds arc m small cages, let them . 
j round the.room for a few minutes daily.--J. » U,TU • 
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KOYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
February 22nd, 1910. 

There was much to interest the visitor to the 
fortnightly meeting on the above date, all 
departments save fruit and vegetables being 
well represented. The Orchids from Sir 
Jeremiah Colman’s collection were particu¬ 
larly good and striking, and teeming with the 
choicest of Dendrobes, and other kinds were 
greatly admired. Forced shrubs, too, were 
in great beauty and variety, while Cyclamens 
and the many delightful forms of Primula 
sinensis afforded much colour warmth to the 
show. Camellias were even finer than at the 
last meeting, and these old-time favourites 
still continue to attract. Then, in one small, 
select group, the visitor got a foretaste of the 
Roses, which at these meetings in early 
spring attract crowds of admirers, while 
hardy plants and Carnations were seen on 
every hand. 

Forced shrubs.— These were shown in con¬ 
siderable numbers and variety, and have but 
rarely been seen in better condition.. Of 
especial interest, by reason of the great variety 
the group contained, was the exhibit from 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, and which, in addition to white and 
coloured Lilacs, Forsythias, and the remark¬ 
ably beautiful Cerasus pseudo - Cerasus 
Watereri, whose huge flowers and trusses 
were a centre of attraction, was rich in mauve 
and white Wistarias, the plants profusely 
flowered, and particularly well done. Rhodo¬ 
dendrons were also prominent, not least 
among them being that delightful form, R. 
racemosum. A very fine group of forced 
shrubs, chiefly Azalea mollis and its near 
allies, was set up by Messrs. R. and G. Cuth- 
bert, Southgate, N., the many gradations of 
colour being set off to advantage by the judi¬ 
cious use of a dark-leaved Japanese Maple, 
the group being backed by graceful Palms. 
Yet still another group of these valuable sub¬ 
jects came from Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, and here, again, the Azalea, Wistaria, 
Lilac, and other things were made much of. 
In every case the groups were of large size, 
the three mentioned occupying an entire 
side of the hall. 

Carnations.— These are now seen at every 
meeting, a fact which by no means militates 
against their popularity, but rather increases 
it, since it proves the great value of these 
flowers for months in succession. On this 
occasion, Messrs. W r m. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, staged a remarkably fine lot, the 
bold, well-arranged group, containing hand¬ 
some vases of such as Mrs. Edward Gillman, 
a delightful pink flower, Beacon, Britannia, 
and Robert Craig, a trio of rich scarlets, 
White Enchantress, and, indeed, all the most 
popular sorts. The group from Mr. H. Bur¬ 
nett, Guernsey, though of smaller size, con¬ 
tained many fine flow ers, Marmion being par¬ 
ticularly good. R. F. Felton is a new, pink- 
flowered variety, |gperb in every way, while 
Mrs. Tatton, a faintly-striped variety, which 
received an award of merit, also found favour. 
Quite a large collection of Carnations, too, 
came from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, and here, also, many of the best varie¬ 
ties in commerce, and not a few of the firm’s 
own seedlings, w'ere staged in excellent con¬ 
dition. 

Prlmula8. —Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, who filled a double-width table near 
the^ntrance with these delightful and easily- 
grown winter-flow’ering plants, were the only 
exhibitors, the superb quality of the flowers 
being enhanced by the slight bank-like ar¬ 
rangement adopted. Two of the most beauti¬ 
ful and popular were Coral Pink, unique in 
its delightful tone of colour, and The 
Duchess, one of the finest Primulas of modern 
times. The giant strain was seen in white, 
crimson, red, and other shades, the inimit¬ 
able Crimson King constituting a distinctive 
band in the centre, while the whole formed 
a feast of colour rarely seen at an exhibition. 
Some Hyacinths, in mauve, deep heliotrope, 
and other shades of colour near akin* were 
also staged by Messrs. Stitfbu. 

Ferrts.— There were two Very' fine Fern 
group* ptfajfccf on this dccipicfn, Messrs. Bf. B. 
May and Bobs, Eambnlbn, dc<flfpyitog ft table 
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in the centre of the hall with such as Lomaria 
attenuata, Pteris Summersi, Davallia bra- 
siliensis, Platycerium Veitchi, Asplenium 
nobile, Polypodium iridioides, Dictyogramraa 
caudiformis, Lepicystis sepulta, and others, 
nicely arranged. " Messrs. E. G. Hill and 
Son, Barrowfield Nurseries, Edmonton, who 
occupied a cross table at the end of the hall, 
were the other exhibitors, and staged an ad¬ 
mirably-arranged group, in which such red- 
tinted Ferns as Lomaria l’Herminieri, L. 
attenuata, Brainea insignis, and Adiantum 
Hendersoni were seen. Of others, the Platy- 
ceriums, such as P. grande, P. Veitchi, and 
P. Ililli, were notable. Adiantum capillus- 
yeneris imbricatum and several of the 
Nephrolepises were also included, together 
with a few good examples of Davallias and 
Tree-Ferns. 

Cyclamens.— Of these Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, staged 
a superb lot, in many shades of colour, in 
profusely-flowered, splendidly-grown plants, 
the exhibit occupying the whole of one table- 
length. Excelsior (crimson). Brilliant (very 
rich and effective), The Queen (pink), Duke 
of Connaught (rose), and Giant White (a 
really magnificent variety), with Salmon, 
which was particularly good, were the chief 
of the named varieties, all of which were set 
up in groups of one colour. Mr. W. Sew'ard, 
Hanwell, also occupied a large space with 
these plants, in which crimson, white, 
salmon, and other shades were seen to ad¬ 
vantage in a very choice and well-grown lot. 
Messrs. Stuart Low' and Co., Enfield, 
were also responsible for a good lot, 
in which Low’s Salmon figured largely. 
Quite a small, yet interesting, group came j 
from Mr. J. Strange, Sulhampstead, Berks 
(gardener, Mr. W. Dvson). The flowers were 
of the finest proportions, the interest resolv¬ 
ing itself into the question of fragrance, 
which is now being imparted to many of the 
best varieties in no unmistakable manner. 

Greenhouse plants.— Under this heading 
we are placing a welcome variety of plants, 
that are too frequently overlooked in a large 
exhibition. For example, Messrs. Veitch had 
Boronia heterophylla and B. megastigma, the 
latter delightful for its fragrance, while that 
lovely climber, Streptosolen Jamesoni, w'ith 
orange-scarlet flowers, was most attractive. 
Primula kewensis and P. farinosa, with Frec- 
sias, and a lovely lot of Indian Azaleas, 
were excellent. Messrs. Stuart Low ftnd Co. 
had Chorozemas, Daphnes, Acacias, and 
others in a choice lot. Messrs. H. Canncll 
and Sons, Swanley, had a few trusses of their 
Zonal Pelargoniums, of which Mars, Jupiter, 
and New’ York were of great size. Single 
flowers of Primula sinensis also came from 
this firm. Messrs. Win. Paul and Son, Wal¬ 
tham Cross, w r ere responsible for a big group 
of Camellias, superbly grown and well 
flowered examples of many sorts, particularly 
Mercury, Mars, Eugenie Mussina, Mar¬ 
chioness of Exeter, Eclipse, the old Doncke- 
laari, and others being staged. 

R0888. —The first exhibit of cut Roses for 
the season came from Mr. Mount, Canter¬ 
bury, and, by reason of their freshness and 
charm, the flowers found many admirers. 
Liberty, Richmond, Joseph Lowe, and a new' 
—and as yet unnamed—yellow-flowered seed¬ 
ling, with Mrs. W. J. Grant, w’ere the only 
ones staged, and all appeared in perfect con¬ 
dition. For early work, the seedling above- 
named is of much promise, and is of a good 
colour-tone. 

Hardy flowers.— The exhibits of these were 
somewhat numerously displayed, several 
rockeries of an extemporised character being 
seen. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, High¬ 
gate, had a nice lot of things, and in addition 
to shrubs, included Irises, Hepaticas, Ane¬ 
mones, Morisia hypogsea, and several of the 
early Saxifrages. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, had a most interesting lot, the back¬ 
ground being made up of fine specimens of 
Himalayan and other Rhododendrons, nume¬ 
rous alpines, and other interesting flowers. 
Mr. Reginald Farrer, Craven Nurseries. 
Clapham, Yorkshire, brought a delightful 
group of Saxifrages, chiefly of the S. Bur- 
seri$na varieties. Of these, S. B. Gloria and 
8. B. magnsT, whose flowers, of immense size, 


almost enshrouded the spiny tufts of leaves, 
were very fine. The lovely yellow-flowered 

S. Faldonside was also charming, and there 
were others with just the promise of their 
later flowering. Messrs. Heath and Son, 
Cheltenham, Peed and Son, West Norwood, 
the Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery, J. and 
A. Clark, Dover, Cheal and Son, Crawley, 

T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, and Messrs. 
Jackman and Son, Woking, all had interest¬ 
ing alpine or rockery exhibits, as did the 
Misses Hopkins, Mere Gardens, Shepperton. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons were responsible for 
a nice lot of things, Frecsias, Lenten and 
Christmas Roses, Snowdrops, Lachenalias, 
Irises, Saxifrages, and other alpines, and the 
pretty Narcissus minimus, among many 
others. Mr. Douglas brought a fine plant of 
Primula megasemfolia, and Messrs. D. Gill 
and Sons, Penrhyn, Cornwall, had a showy 
lot of Rhododendrons (all cut from the open 
ground). Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., High 
Holborn, arranged a small rockery, with 
w'aterfall. In the rockery surrou iding the 
pool there were Snowdrops, early-flowering 
Saxifrages, Crocuses, and othev 
flowers. 

Orchids. - Messrs. J. Cypher and ns 
Cheltenham, staged a rich variety of Cv 
pediums and Dendrobiums, the former 
eluding C. aureuin Hveanum, C. a. virginah 

C. A eta* us, and others, the latter D. sp’endi 
dissiinuin and D. s. aureum, D. Melpomene, 

D. ruhens grandiflorum, and the like. The 
collection of Orchids from Sir Jeremiah Col- 
man was exceedingly rich in Dendrobes, of 
which I). Othello rubens, I). signatum 
aureum (a fine yellow), D. Duchess of Alban* 
(white), D. Juno, D. Ainsworthi Hazel- 
bourne variety, and D. Wiganianum aureum, 
white, flushed rose and yellow centre, wen* 
seen in admirably-grown, well-arrangf 
blocks. Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Ha\ 
wards Heath, had Brasso-Cattloyft Winifred 
very rich yellow, Odontoglossum ardentissi- 
mum, O. Harryanum, O. triumphans, and 
other delightful things too numerous to men¬ 
tion. Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, 
Leeds, and Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, also exhibited nice groups of Orchids, 
while Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, 
had Coelogyno Amesiana, Dendrobium Bry- 
merianum, D. Findlayanum, Odontioda 
cupreum, and the strangely-coloured Pleuro- 
thallis Roezlli in a very select lot. Dendro¬ 
bium Phalmnopsis Schroderianum was also 
charmingly displayed, the yellow-flowered D. 
velutinum exciting much admiration. 

Vegetables and fruit.— Bottled fruits in 
great variety came from Mr. W. Poupart. 
Twickenham, and a collection of Leeks of ex¬ 
cellent quality from the Society’s gardens at 
WTsley. Messrs., Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
showed a valuable lot of Broccoli Superb 
Early White, to demonstrate its hardiness 
and value for early work. Early White may 
be regarded as the pioneer of a set which is 
succeeded by Snow White and Satisfaction, 
all of which are alike valuable. Those now’ 
shown were perfect examples for the table- 
solid, compact heads. The examples, all 
grown in the open field, were in every way 
excellent, and we were informed that out of 
a plot of 1! acres not a plant had been lost 
during the winter. 

A complete list of tho certificated plants 
and medals for groups will be found in our 
next issue. 


Cyanide of pot&88ium as an Inseotloide. 

—On behalf of M. Theophile Maraelle, lec¬ 
turer at the National School of Agriculture, 
at Grignon, M. Ilennequy recently laid before 
the French Academy of Sciences an account 
of a new insecticide—viz., cyanide of potas¬ 
sium—which seems to have the most destruc¬ 
tive action on the insects which prey upon 
the roots of plants. Injected into the soil in 
the form of a watery solution, 8 ozs. to the 
pint, with a common dibber, at the rate of 
six to fifteen holes per square yard, the 
cyanide produces cyanhydric acid. Unlike 
the insecticides in present use, this is not, 
even in strong doses, hurtful to plants, and 
in no way presents the soil fermentations 
which are stf useful for the development or 
forcing of plant*. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —The Ranunculus is not 
so much grown as it was, as the old florists, 
who formerly made a speciality of this, 
Tulips, etc, seem to have died out. The 
Ranunculus makes a charming bed. To do 
it well, bury a layer of cow-manure 8 inches 
or so below it, as it is a moisture-loving plant. 
Any Anemones still out of the ground should 
he planted; the same may be said about 
Lilies. These are generally planted in 
autumn, Madonna Lilies early in August. 
New beds of Lily of the Valley may be made 
now. A western aspect suits them best. 
The soil should be well broken up and dressed 
with old hot-bed manure. Solomon’s Seal 
makes an interesting group in the wild gar¬ 
den, and strong pieces may be potted up for 
forcing for the conservatory. As soon as the 
ground works cleanly, hardy edging plants 
may be planted. Many of the dwarf alpine 
plants ‘make nice edgings to beds and borders ; 
the Mossy Saxifrages and the double Arabis 
harming, ana the Thrifts (Armerias) 
pretty edgings. Overcrowded shrub- 

.riee may be thinned, and the thinnings 
,Mplan<ted elsewhere. New places are often 
planted very thickly, to obtain what is 
termed immediate effect. This is well 
enough, perhaps, if the thinning is done 
promptly, and even then what ougnt to be a 
handsome specimen is often spoiled through 
overcrowding. I would rather plant the mam 
features in the right positions, and fill in with 
hardy plants ana bulbs. It will be more 
satisfactory in the long run. Where many 
alpine or rock plants are grown, duplicates 
of the choice things are usually grown in 
pots, plunged in ashes, and covered with 
spare lights in winter. Division of these 
may be done in spring. 

Fruit garden. —New beds of Strawberries 
may be made in March. The ground should 
be manured and broken up deeply, but time 
should be given to settle, and the surface 
trodden when dry before planting. Stir the 
soil among old beds of Strawberries, having 
previously given a dressing of soot as a check 
to slugs and other insects. If any grafting 
has to be done, do not forget to select and 
lay in suitable wood for grafts. In many gar¬ 
dens and orchards there are inferior kinds, 
which ought to be beheaded and regrafted 
with a better variety. Gardeners in this 
matter are very conservative, and are apt to 
leave things from year to year which are 
worthless. We know, of course, there are 
many kinds of Apples and other fruits which 
may have some value in the private garden 
that would be quite useless in the market, as 
flavour is not so much studied by the market 
man as colour and appearance. Good cul¬ 
ture, which includes rich top-dressing when 
necessary, has much to do with quality in 
fruit. As regards pruning, this should be 
finished as soon as possible. There is still 
in some gardens too much hard pruning done. 
To let in the air and sunshine is desirable, 
but a reasonable amount of progress must be 
allowed for. 

Vegetable garden. — Forced products 
should now be plentiful, and will include 
Seakale, French Beane, Mushrooms, Cucum¬ 
bers, and Rhubarb. Lettuces also may be 
obtained from warm pits, Chicory from the 
Mushroom-house, Radishes, Mustard and 
Cress, and other things, such as Mint, Tarra¬ 
gon, and Chervil, may be obtained from the 
warm pit or frame. New Potatoes and Early 
Horn Carrots will be coming on in the warm- 
frames. Cauliflowers also, if required, can 
be had early if there is room in the forcing 
department. There is a dwarf forcing Cauli¬ 
flower which may be grown in pots in a warm 
light pit. Of course, extremes of tempera¬ 
ture are not required—are not, in fact, suit¬ 
able. The same may be said about early 
Peas under glass. A freely-ventilated house 
or pit, with a night temperature of 50 degs. 
or so will be suitable for Peas. French 
Beane should have at least 10 degs. more, and 
the ventilation is not so important. I have 

g rown French Beans in Pine stoves and 
ucumber-housee, where very little ventila¬ 
tion was given, but light was fairly abun- 
dant. Outside, all trenohing and digging 
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should be done. The plots for Onions, Sea- 
kale, Asparagus, Parsnips, and Potatoes 
should be in condition for planting as soon 
as the surface is workable. Peas and Beans 
raised under glass for planting out should 
be hardened off in cool-frames. 

Conservatory.— There is no better time 
than the present for furnishing a new con¬ 
servatory, especially if some of the principal 
features are of a permanent nature. Under 
any circumstances, the climbers should be 
planted out in special beds or borders. Tea 
or Noisette Roses also will be better planted 
out if the house is a cool one, which means 
that the frost is kept out, but no heat beyond 
that given. If many flowers are wanted in 
winter, there should be a night temperature 
at least of 45 degs., but the house may be 
furnished in a very interesting manner with a 
night temperature 10 degs. lower. The 
larger an unheated house is the better, as the 
frost is not likely to enter a large house in 
the same way it does a small one. The un¬ 
heated house, with Tea and Noisette Roses 
planted in good beds of soil, and trained up 
into the roof, will be charming in spring and 
summer, with Camellias trained on the back 
wall, if there is a back wall. LapageriaB, 
white and red, will be at home in a bed of 
rough loam and peat, well drained. Bam¬ 
boos will form backgrounds. Most of the 
Australian plants, including the green-leaved 
DracsBnas, will do in such a house. One of 
the advantages of a cool conservatory, if it is 
light and not too lofty, is that we may again 
introduce some of the beautiful Cape Heaths 
and other hard-wooded Cape and New Hol¬ 
land plants, that were so beautiful about the 
middle of the last century. A great deal 
could be done with Lilies and other bulbs in 
pots plunged in the borders. Indian Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Daphnes, and some of the Japan¬ 
ese and Chinese plants will be charming. 
The silver-leaved Euonymus, broad-leaved 
variety, trained as pyramids or standards, 
is superior to Bays or any other plants in 
tubs. Coprosma Baueriana variegate, a 
golden-leaved Japanese shrub, has much deco¬ 
rative value in a cool-house. Eulalias 
(Japanese Grasses), both the green and varie¬ 
gated varieties, are very decorative, as are 
the Australian Palm (Chamserops excelsa) and 
the New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax 
variegatum). My own experience leads me 
to believe that as much pleasure can be ob¬ 
tained from a cool-house filled with plants 
from temperate, or even cool, regions, as 
from a warm-house, and a good deal can be 
done in summer with tender things, which 
may be started in a warm-house or frame, 
helped out with Chrysanthemums in winter, 
as it is quite easy to have these up till Feb¬ 
ruary. Tree-Carnations, if they have light 
enough, and free ventilation, will flower all 
winter in cool-house. The watering must 
be done very carefully, as plants do not re¬ 
quire so much water in a cool-house. 

Stove.— There is a demand for good plants 
of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and its varie¬ 
ties. There used to be some difficulty in 
working up a stock of this, because cuttings 
from exhausted plants generally fail to strike, 
but if a few healthy, vigorous plants are cut 
back now, the young shoots that break away 
will make good cuttings, that will root in 
bottom-heat. This may be said of other 
plants of which young stock may be required, 
and the lesson to be drawn is : Work up stock 
from young, thrifty plants. Allamandas and 
other summer-flowering climbers, which may 
require re-potting, should have attention now, 
and when the young shoots break away, train 
them up towards the glass, to get the benefit 
of light to ripen the buds, which in time 
will produce flowering specimens. Eucharis 
Lilies may be moved to the warm end of the 
conservatory for a time, as the flowers will 
last longer. Hippeastrums and Crinums 
when in flower may be taken there also. 
Epiphyllums, if reauired, may be repotted in 
fibrous material. Propagation may also be 
done by grafting on other Cactuses, or the 
Pereskia is often used. Cuttings of Euphor¬ 
bia jacquiniaeflora will root in bottom-neat. 

I like to strike these early, to have well-de¬ 
veloped plants to flower in winter. Old plants 
cut back will throw plenty of young shoots. 


Plants In the house.— There is plenty of 
flowering plants now, but good Palms are 
always wanted, and Kentias are very lasting. 
If every house were lighted by electricity, 
there would be no difficulty in keeping plants 
healthy. With most people the difficulty lies 
in the watering. Either too much or too 
little water is given, and the plants lose tone 
and colour, and such plants are difficult to 
bring back to health. 

Work in sarly Peach-house.— Disbudding 
or thinning of the young wood has been 
finished, and a tie put to the most advanced 
of the young shoots, and the young fruits 
thinned a little more, especially on the under¬ 
side of the trellis, as we want all the fruits 
left to ripen to be fully exposed. We have 
used up the soft water, and shall discontinue 
syringing the trees, but damp borders and 

aths daily, according to the weather. In 

right weather moisture should be used 
freely. Warm liquid-manure is given to in¬ 
side borders, as Peach-trees carrying a good 
crop will take a good deal of nourishment. 
Night temperature, 60 degs. now, a little air 
being given when the thermometer reaches 
70 degs., and on bright days ventilation is in¬ 
creased from time to time, closing early 
enough to run the temperature up to 80 degs., 
with a moist atmosphere. E. Hobday. 

THE COKINO WEEK'S WOKX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 7th .—Sowed Peas for succession. 
Planted early Potatoes. Sowed white and 
red Celery in warm frame. Sowed Tomatoes 
for planting outside. Planted Lettuces in 
frame after Asparagus. Planted French 
Beans in warm pit. Finished cutting Ivy on 
walls and edgings. This is cut in close with 
the shears. Pruned Roses on warm south 
border. These are grown for producing 
flowers for cutting, and are pruned before the 
general collection. 

March 8th.— Cuttings of many things are 
now being taken—in fact, the propagating- 
house is now kept filled up with whatever is 
likely to be required. Potted young Fuchsias 
into 5-inch pots. These were rooted in 
autumn, and were established in small pots. 
Shifted on young plants of Schizanthus Wise- 
tonensis. Rooted cuttings of many things 
are being potted off singly. Planted a bed 
of Ranunculuses. The flowers are useful for 
cutting. 

March 9th.— Cuttings of Chrysanthemums 
of the best market sorbs are still being taken. 
These are rooted now in boxes in a frame, 
where there is just a little warmth, and will 
be hardened off in cold-frame as soon as 
rooted. Shifted a lot of young Ferns into 
5-inch pots. These will be kept for a time 
in a warm-house to give them a start. Young 
Palms have also had a shift under like con¬ 
ditions. Warmth and moisture will help 
them now. 

March 10th .—Gave the bed intended for 
Onions from boxes a dressing of soot, and 
lightly forked it in, to be ready for planting 
early next month. The Onions are harden¬ 
ing now in cold-frames. Moved shrubs pre¬ 
pared for forcing into warm-house. Roses 
m pots are brought on in a deep pit, filled 
with leaves, and are moved to conservatory 
when the buds are opening, unless the flowers 
are reserved for cutting. Ventilation is 
given freely as the buds open. 

March 11th .—As bulbs go out of bloom, or 
the flowers are cut, the plants are taken to 
cold-house or pit, and later will be planted 
out. Replanted a long herbaceous border, 
the grouping system being adopted, with a 
few Delphiniums and other close-growing 
plants dropped in at intervals. Top-dressed 
plants in rock garden with good compost. 
All the Potato sets have now been placed in 
bo*es in a light, frost proof building, to be 
ready for planting next month. 

March lith .—Rearranged conservatory. 
There is plenty of flowering plants now to 
make frequent changes, and there is also 

Mof flowers suitable for cutting. Relays 
y of the Valley are started in pots and 
boxes every ten days or twelve days, to keep 
up a succession. Sowed a few Cauliflowers in 
heat. Lettuces are sown in succession out¬ 
side now, and plants raised under glass 
planted out in warm position* 
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CORRESPONDENOE. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly ivritten on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plant8.—/U/ who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ffruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWEB8. 

Plants for carpet-bedding (C.).—Antennaria 
tomentosa, Coleus m variety, Echeveria secunda < 
glauca, Herniaria glabra. Altera antheras, Iresines, 
Cerastium, Lobelia, Meeembryanthemum cordifolium 
variegatum, Sedum Lydium, S. glaucum, Sempervivwn 
californicum, and Veronica repens are all extensively 
used In carpet-bedding. But it is a style of garden¬ 
ing that has nothing to recommend it. 

Window-boxes sunless ( 0. M. Tucker).— The 
Moneywort and its golden variety would be two ex¬ 
cellent plants for such a situation—they love the 
shade, droop gracefully, and bear a profusion of 
bright yellow flowers. We have had the same diffi¬ 
culty as to furnishing window-boxes facing north, 
and have found nothing better than the common 
Musk as a groundwork to nice bushy plantB of the 
Golden Euonymus. 

Covering greenhouse wall (J.).—Why not plant 
against the wall a nice climber, such for instance as 
a MarSchal Niel Rose, or a Bougainvillea would do 
very well, or the climbing Asparagus plumosus; or 
you could, with wirework and Moss to form pockets 
or projections, here and there grow some hardy 
Ferns and Mosses, with any similar t. Ming plants to 
hang down. Still, a good climber, auG' as a Rose- 
tree, would be much the best. A Camellia would do 
well planted and trained there also. 

Pelargoniums, Zonal, falling (Kate Green).— 
The cause of the spotted and unhealthy leaves you 
have 6ent is evidently due to careless watering and 
inattention to ventilation, while there are also traces 
of green-fly. Pelargonium leaves will assume t' is 
condition if the plants are allowed to become oust 
dry and then at other times are flooded with water. 
Keep the soil in the pots fairly moist, and when 
ventilating avoid cold currents of air. Slightly warm 
the bot-water pipes if the house is heated, and do 
not on any account use liquid-manure until the pots 
are well filled with roots. 

Hare's-foot Ferns (F .).—When plants such as 
yours have become too large they may be reduced 
by cutting. Lift carefully all the overlapping Hare's- 
foot growths, and place them in pots just large 
enough to take them, using sandy peat, with a por¬ 
tion of turfy loam mixed with it. The plants should 
be stood in one corner of a warm greenhouse or 
frame, and shaded for a short time, when new roots 
will be made. The main plants may be turned out 
of pots, have some of the old soil and all the 
drainage removed, and then be put into pots rather 
larger, using fresh drainage and soil as above named. 
This may be done towards the end of March. 

Treatment of Smilax (W .).—Smilax pays best 
if planted out on a bench in 8 inches or 9 inches of 

? ;ood loam and well-rotted manure, three parts of the 
ormer to one part of the latter. If seeds are sown 
now, and the seedlings potted when large enough 
into 3-inch pots, and then planted out in July upon 
a bench, as above noted, you would be able to cut 
three or four crops of strings from such plants, pro¬ 
vided you afforded them a night temperature of 
60 degs. If unable to give the plants this treatment 
you can, of course, grow them in pots, but these 
latter must be of good size—say, 7-inch or 8-inch— 
and we should advise you to pot up your plants at 
once. It is a good plan to raise a few plants from 
seed each year rather than keep in stock old worn- 
out plants. 

. Bomneya Coulteri ( Q. Q.).— This is qujte hardy ; 
in genial soils, enjoying best a warm loam. Where ; 
it will not grow well in the open, it would do so in 
many places against a wall with a southern aspect. 
When once planted it is very averse to root dis- 
turbance, often dying even though well cut back. 
Planting should always be done in spring just before 
growth begins. It is also advisable to procure a 
plant in a pot. A little protection over the roots, 
such as rough Cocoa-nut-fibre, is advisable during the 
winter. During severe weather a mat may be put 
over the branches, but this should be removed 
directly the weather beoomes mild. 


i s k -or for “H 4 * 1 WftU (K * *«*Jks).-The varieties 
Irish Elegance, Pr*nce C. de Rohan, Papa Gontier, 
"■e no ^ q u »te suitable for a wall 6 feet to 10 feet 
high. They would probably reach the top in a few 
years, for there are in the country specimens of 
Marie Van Houtte on walls that have reached a 
height of nearly 20 feet, and if Marie Van Houtte 
will do this, Irish Elegance should also. We think 
you will be well advised to keep these varieties in 
bush form, excepting, perhaps. Prince C. de Rohan. 
To enable this variety to blossom freely we think it 
should be grown as a pillar Rose, unless you provide 
it with sufficient space to peg down the long growths. 

Evergreen Bom for bank OF. P. B.).- Un¬ 
fortunately, an extended period of flowering and the 
growths remaining evergreen as long as possible are 
conditions rarely united in any one variety. Perhaps 
the Roses with the nearest approach to these condi¬ 
tions are Aimee Vibert, Mme. Alfred Carrifere, and 
Longworth Rambler. The best evergreen Roses, those 
that retain their foliage well into the new year are 
the Wichuraiana varieties, Jersey Beauty, Edmond 
; Proust, and Evergreen Gem; but here we do not 
obtain a very prolonged season of flowering. In 
order, therefore, to obtain continuous blossoming as 
well as evergreen foliage, we would suggest that you 
have a groundwork of either Jersey Beauty or Aim£e 
Vibert or both intermingled, then plant at intervals 
of 3 feet some strong bushes of China Rose Fabvier, 
or if this be not procurable, plant Longworth 
Rambler, and grow them as bushes, tying the growths 
to 3-feet canes. In course of time this Rose will 
send out a lot of semi-arching growths laden with 
blossom, which, with the undergrowth of foliage, will 
have a pretty effect. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Prunu* triloba (E. C. Longsdon).-lt 
it is necessary to prune your plants, this should be 
done directly the flowering season is over, as it is 
the young shoots produced after that period on 
which you will have to depend for flowerB the follow- 
mg season. This applies only to plants that are 
pruned back hard, as, unless special reasons exist for 
keeping your plants within their present bounds, the 
greatest wealth of blossoms will be obtained if the 
pruning is strictly limited to the removal of any 
weak, old, or exhausted shoots. This you can do also 
after the flowering is over. 

Ssc&llonia macrantha (D. T.).—This well-known ' 
evergreen is fairly hardy in most parts of England, 
and is not very particular as to soil; if not wholly 
composed of a stiff, cold” clay, it does not want any 
special preparation made for it. On walls from 6 feet 
to 7 feet high its flowera k look cheerful in summer 
and its leaves have always a bright green appear- 
pee. W^iat pruning it needs should be done early 
in April. Thin out some of the old exhausted shoots 
to make room for young growth, and shorten back 
some of the growth that is always freely produced 
near the main stem and larger branches. 

FRUIT. 

Newly-planted Baepberrlea (S.).-The reason 
why it is both recommended and advised to cut down 
newly-planted Raspberry-canes, is that unless so 
treated the growths from the canes exhaust the root- 
force and cneck the production of suckers, which 
form the canes for the following year. That being 
so, if there be no sacrifice made the first year of 
planting by cutting down the canes, those of the 
succeeding year are so poor and weak that no fruit 
is produced. 8trong canes are not so good for plant¬ 
ing as are those less robust, about 3 feet in height, 
and having plenty of fibrous roots. As your newly- 
planted soil has doubtless been well manured and, it 
is hoped, trenched, leave adding manure until the 
summer, when the suckers have made good growth, 
then top-dress with manure. 

graining a Quince-tree (Qoodie).—As your 
Quince-bush seems to be a mass of root-suckers, your 
best course is to have all but one of the strongest 
removed carefully, so as to preserve every portion 
of root made, and to plant those in some part of 
the garden in a row where they may, if of fair size j 
in the stems, be fit to bud with' Pears in the autumn, i 
Many of our best Pears are now worked by budding i 
on to Quince stocks. But if you will keep all future 
growth rigidly to the one shoot left, it will, all the 
same, be some time before it will grow up to be a 
standard tree such as you want. If you could secure 
from a nursery a strong-growing maiden Pear-tree, 
having a stem 6 feet in height, and would have a 
graft from your Quince-tree grafted on to the top of 
the Pear-tree; in that way, you would in time get a 
nice clean standard. Before that would be formed 
you would have to wait three or four years, as 
growth is slow. If you budded ydur planted-out 
suckers with Pears you would soon have valuable 
trees. * 
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VEGETABLES. 

---. clay soil (IP. Wallis ).—To improve 

clay soil such substances as will render It more 
porous should be added to it. Road grit, old mortar- 
rubbish, wood-ashes, burnt vegetable refuse, leaf- 
mould, and fresh manure from the stable with 
plenty of litter in it are all good. The ground should 
be well trenched two spades deep, and plenty of the 
materials mentioned Incorporated with it. Another 
excellent plan in dealing with clay soil is to add 
plenty of slacked lime and soot. If you use lime, 
get it fresh, let it be air slacked, and then spread it 
over the soil of your garden. To destroy the insect 
pests try Vaporite, Apterite, or Kilogrub, all of 
which you will And advertised In our pages. 

Brussels Sprouts clubbing (Troubled ).-The 
best remedy for clubbing, from which the Brussels 
Sprout you send is suffering, is without doubt gas- 
lime. This should be applied to the ground in the 
autumn at the rate of 2 bushels to 8 rods if clubbing 
is very bad, as it evidently is in your case. After 
lying <xn the ground from four weeks to six weeks 
dig the lime in. Instead of planting Cabbages, plant 
Potatoes, Seakale, or Rhubarb, or sow Onions, etc.— 
Indeed, omit everything belonging to the Cabbage 


family. You might try what a dressing of Vaporite, 
Apterite, or Kilogrub will do This you can dig into 
the ground at once, following the instructions given 
with whatever you may use. If you use the gas- 
lime in the autumn, you mu. not crop the ground 
to which it is applied before t;.° following spring. 

Destroying wireworm (T.l - Apterite and 
vaponte are both strongly recommended as destruc¬ 
tive to wireworm. The instructions as to use are 
furnished with the articles. Whether you use one 
or the other, we strongly advise vou to dress your 
ground freeiy with fresh soot, making the surface 
quite black, then digging It in. Poor crops are quite 
as much due to lack of manure as to insect pests— 
perhaps more so. Good, well-manured soil often 
causes crops to grow faster than insects can injure 
them. Turning up wireworm-infeeted soil two or 
three times in the winter when dry often enables 
birds to destroy many of those soil pests. 

. ***king «P hot-bed (Young Beginner).— When a 
hot-bed is made up to support a frame there should 
be provided enough manure to make it, even when 
well trodden, 2i feet deep behind, and 2 feet deep in 
front. Even then it will settle lower, but enough 
manure is needed to give heat for some time. Then, 
with regard to width, that must be governed 
very much by the amount of material at disposal. 
If the bed can be 18 Inches wider and longer than the 
frame, so much the better, as that allows a solid. 
Arm border to rest upon. But to make it too wide 
is to waste the heat generated by the or er portions 
of the bed. Then, when made up, the long 
manure that can be obtained should so fast a* 
brought be built up round the bed to assist in retain- 
ing the warmth. Of course, the manure should, 
before the bed is made up, have been well turned 
and mixed two or three times. 

8HOBT BEPUE8. 

Spircea.- For soft-wooded plants like Pelargoniums. 
Fuchsias, etc., some of the bonce may be laid over 
the drainage, and the bone-meal mixed with the soil 
when preparing it for potting. You want a quicker- 
acting manure for pot plants, the bones and bone- 
meal being more beneficial to fruit-trees, such as 
Peaches, etc., and Vines. The bone-meal is a slow- 
acting manure. Ferns do not require feeding In this 
^y.——Af A. R. C.— The 8t. George’s Nursery Co., 
Hanwell, Middlesex.- J. Thomson. —We are assum¬ 

ing that you use the walled-in space over the pipes 
for propagating. In which case there is nothing 
better to lay over the iron grating than rough 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. You may also put some rough 
cinders over the iron grating before you put on the 
fibre. IP. M. Crowfoot.— Regret to say there were 

no Insects in. the box you sent.- G. G.— We should 

advise the Ceanothus, but you had better prepare a 
station tor it. What do you mean by a “ tuberous- 
rooted Wistaria?” If you are referring to the com¬ 
mon Wistaria, then we fear such would be far 

too vigorous for a garden fonce.- Mrs. M. E Wat- 

granite chips will be of very little use. 
Well mix with the soil some lime rubbish, such as 
can be had from old buildings that are being pulled 
d , ow P- J this cannot be had, then dig jn some 

slacked lime, which will answer the same purpose.- 

M. A. IP.—The plants have been allowed to get dry, 
and are evidently dry now. We fear the flowers will 
never develop. Plunge it In a tub of water, so as to 

thoroughly soak the ball of soil.-Wm. Brownrigg. 

-Very likely Clematis Flammula, as it Is a not un¬ 
common pla nt, of which the seed is plentiful. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUXT8. 

Name* of plants.-./. L.-l. Coronflla glauca; 2, 

Polygala Dalmalsiana; 3, Eranthis cilicus.- North- 

^Sh'—Irls flmbriata syn. Iris japonica.- H. T.—1, 

Justicia caraea; 2, Sparmannia africana; 8, Libonla 

floribunda.- S. TP. C.—l, Tradescantla zebrina; 2, 

Streptosolen (Browallia) Jameson!; 3, Eupatorium 

odoratissimum; 4, Justicia caraea.- J — l — 

Anemone corouaria Rose de Nice; 2. Iris reticulata: 

3, Cyrtomium falcatum; 4, Phlebodium aureum.- 

1* Adiantum cuneatum; 2, Nephrolepis exal- 
tata; 8, Selaginella Kraussiana; 4, Adiantum gracil- 
limum.— -F. T. L.—l, Dendrobium nobile; 2, Cce- 
logyne enstata; 8, Dendrobium primulinum; I.Calan- 

the vestita, see notes in an earn issue.- C. Pugh. 

-Habrothamnus elegans.- A. P.-l, Berberis Aqui- 

folium; 2, Cotoneaster microphyila; 8, Acacia 

Riceana; 4, Primula denticulata.- E. S.—l, 

Forsyth la suspense; 2. Daphne Mezereum; 3, Daphne 

Laureola; 4, Garrya elliptica.- Yorks.- 1, Ophlopo- 

gon Jaburan variegatum; 2, Clivia miniata; 8,Habro¬ 
thamnus elegans; 4, Sparmannia africana.- 

Ti ^*~I» Linum trigynum, see note and illustra- 
"*°P . recent issue; 2, Cyperus alternlfolius; 8, 
Epjphyllum truncatum var; 4, Eulalia japonica varle- 
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VEGETABLES. 

YOUNG CARROTS. 

A delicious vegetable, well-cooked, is a 
young Carrot, and with only the slightest 
touch of Carrot flavour, and there is no rea¬ 
son why Carrots should not he available iu 
all places of average size for ten months in 
the year. The first sowing of Early Scarlet 
Short Horn Carrot may he made at the end 
of January or beginning of February, ou a 
bed of leaves and a little stable-manure, 
giving just a slight warmth. Old Cucumber, 
Melon, and potting-soil is capital to sow in, 
and the size of the frame will depend on 
nature of requirements. I have always drawn 
shallow drills 8 inches apart, and put iu alter¬ 
nate rows of Carrot and Golden Queen Let¬ 
tuce. The first outdoor sowing can be made 
quite early in March, of a half-long variety 
of the Summer Favourite type. The main 
crop may be sown about the second week in 
April, and, if two or three rows of Short 
Horn are put in with each of these sowings, 
we get a succession of young Carrots follow¬ 
ing those in the frame, until quite late in the 
autumn. The last sowing may he made about 
the middle of July, and this is an important 
crop, as on it depends the supply from No¬ 
vember until the frame Carrots are ready. 
Choose a warm border. One cleared of early 
Potatoes will do admirably, and if it was well 
manured for that crop, nothing further in 
that way will he necessarv. Give a slight 
treading after the ground has been well 
'moved, if the soil is on the light side, and if 
the weather is hot and dry at sowing-time, 
soak the drills well overnight, and sow in the 
morning. If the weather continue dry 
through late summer and early autumn, one 
good watering may he given. Severe thin¬ 
ning is not necessary, as the drawing of 
roots may he started as soon as they are large 
enough. If the border is not likely to he 
required, the roots may be left in the ground 
throughout the winter. Have ready a supply 
of protecting.material, Bracken for choice, 
and cover at the approach of severe frost, 
placing a few substantial rods over it here 
and there to prevent its blowing about. With 
the break-up of the frost, the Bracken can 
he placed under cover, and again utilised. 
The depth of covering will naturally depend 
on the severity of the weather; 3 inches will 
he quite sufficient through ordinary winters. 
The above cultural notes apply to gardens in 
what is commonly called good heart. If at 
all stiff and harsh, the soil for second—t.e., 
first outdoor—and late sowings Bhould have 
a liberal addition of leaf-soil. Mushroom- 
manure, or similar materials. 

E. B. S. 


SEAKALE CULTURE. 

Growing a large number of crowns for 
forcing during winter and the early spring 
months, I thought a few details as to their 
requirements may be welcomed by some of 
your many readers. The method is not a 
new one, as the majority of gardeners and 
market men have cultivated this vegetable 
in the manner described below for many years 
past; yet, judging by t:ie samples one often 
sees in the greengrocer's shop, the culture of 
Seakaie leaves much to be desired in many 
cases. It must he remembered that the roots 
of Seahale penetrate very deeply into the soil, 
so that it is essential to trench the plot set 
aside f or growing this vegetable some 2 feet in 
depth, placing some good farmyard-manure 
at the bottom, and again mid-way between 
the two spits. This trenching should he done 
as early in the New Year as circumstances will 
allow, and a somewhat moist situation, yet 
perfectly open to the sun, should be chosen. 
A dry, hungry site will not grow fat crowns, 
and small, spindly heads bring no returns, 
and anything but credit to the cultivator. 

To grow this annual supply of crowns for 
lifting, the strongest of the thong-like roots 
must be selected as a stock for replanting 
from the middle of March to the first wegk in 
April. In my case, every bit of root i-fiat 
can he seen when raising the crowns in De¬ 
cember is wheeled to a heap and‘covered 
with half-decayed leaf-soil, ana, when outdoor 
work is at a standstill, those roots, each about 
the size of the little finger, are made into sets 
some 5 inches long, cutting the thickest end 
square (which must be kept uppermost at 
planting-time), the other end being cut slant¬ 
ing, as a guide to the planter. These are tied 
with stout cord into bundles of fifties, and 
laid under the soil, square end upwards, until 
they are callused, when planting may he car¬ 
ried out. A set here and there may fail to 
“callus.” These should he discarded, as 
blanks are not desired. Some little care is 
needed in* handling the sets, should circum¬ 
stances delay the planting, and young shoots 
he showing, so as not to break them on. The 
simplest, and certainly the quickest, way to 
plant is with the dibble, making sure each 
set rests at the bottom of the hole, the cal¬ 
lused end kept 2 inches below the surface of 
the soil, the sets 15 inches apart, and the rows 
2 feet asunder. As soon as two or three rows 
have been planted, level over the ground with 
a wooden rake, so as to avoid further 
trampling of the soil. Three or more shoots 
generally push up from each root. These 
must he reduoed to one, and that the 
strongest, as soon us they can be conveniently 
laid hold of, care being taken that the one 
left is not injured in the operation. A 
small label is better than a knife for rubbing 
off the surplus shoots, which can better be 
got at if a little soil he pushed aside at the 


start. After this disbudding, ply the flat hoe 
between the plants, doing this every week or 
so until the leaves meet, and during showery 
weather scatter a little salt or nitrate of soda 
between the plants, and if good soakings of 
water can be given in very dry weather, so 
much the better will the crowns he at lifting. 

This annual planting may take up more 
time than the permanent bed, whose crowns 
are forced where they stand, and undoubtedly 
finer heads are to he had ; hut the system ad¬ 
vocated above allows the forcing of the pro¬ 
duce to be carried out under more genial con¬ 
ditions should the winter be severe, and much 
earlier dishes can be assured. Lily White is 
first-class for early supplies, followed by Bed- 
dard’s Improved Purple, a strong grower, and 
worthy of extended culture. 

Devonian. 


ASPARAGUS FROM SEED. 

It save had considerable experience in the 
.cultivation of Asparagus in different parts oF 
the country—in almost pure sand, on low 
cliffs, within reach of the spray from the sea ; 
in light, black soil, in almost pure clay, and 
in good, friable loam. 

In bandy soil. —If the ground slopes more 
or less, the beds should always be formed 
across the slope, not in line with it, for the 
following reason : The sandy ground dries 
up so quickly that it is necessary to retain as 
much rain-water for the benefit of the roots 
as possible. By beds, I do not mean wide 
ones, with deep alleys between them. The 
beds should be 2 feet 6 inches wide, and con¬ 
tain two rows of plants, 18 inches apart. 
The alleys, being very shallow—not more 
than 4 inches deep, retain the rain-water, 
nearly all of which quickly soaks in in a 
somewhat slanting course, and thus benefits 
the roots of the plants in each bed. The 
drills for the seeds in very sandy soil must 
be as deep again—2 inches—as those made 
in a clayey or more retentive medium. The 
seeds should he sown about the middle of 
March. The middle of April, or a little 
later, even, will he soon enough to sow the 
seeds in the clayey soil. 

In good, friable loam.— If the ground is 
flat, it will be advisable to raise the beds 
slightly; if on a gentle incline, form the 
drills for the seeds across it, hut do not raise 
the beds, only leave wider spaces—by omit¬ 
ting every fifth drill—for alleys. 

In clayey boils. —Here it will he advis¬ 
able to form beds well above the ordinary 
level of the ground. Where the ground is 
quite flat, and, consequently, there is no 
means of laying down drain-pipes, some good 
drainage material should he put under each 
bed. The most lasting form of drainage in 
these circumstances is a deep layer—at least 
9 inches—of broken bricks, stones, or clin¬ 
kers, covering these with whole, thick Grass 
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turves before replacing the original soil, 
which should form the raised beds. On 
slightly sloping ground the soil must be 
trenched, and some old shingle, clinkers, 
broken bricks, and similar material, laid in 
the bottom as the trenching goes on. More¬ 
over, the beds should be formed with the run 
of the slope in this case. 

After treatment.— This will consist in 
the due thinning-out of the young plants to 
9 inches apart in the rows, keeping the sur¬ 
face-soil well hoed, watering in summer if the 
weather be very dry, and cutting down the 
plants in the autumn when the stems begin 
to turn yellow’. Bourne Vale. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bogus Brussels Sprouts.— The devil’s ad¬ 
vocate should show his hand here and there 
among the bad “improvements” on the true 
Brussels Sprout. The Brussels Sprout is a 
small, hardy, distinct vegetable, and the 
large varieties, raised by crossing it with 
Cabbages, are rubbish. All the winter and 
early spring it is the best of all the Cabbage 
race*. All growers of the plant should insist 
on having the true variety. It is so light in 


with the Lettuces above-named, a tiny bit of 
Mustard and Cress, half-a-dozen spring 
Onions, a sliced Tomato, a few young leaves 
of Sorrel, and a touch of Tarragon vinegar, 
with Cucumber, and the regulation salad 
dressing, for those that like it. I should omit 
the last two items. A few’ slices of well- 
cooked, tender Beet might, however, be in¬ 
cluded.—E. B. S. 

Advantage of sprouting Potatoes.— It is 

impossible to over-estimate the advantages of 
the sprouting of Potatoes. Certainly the 
method is growing, and one is convinced of 
this from the many one meets with that 
adof>t- and praise the system. Many find a 
difficulty in providing room to store the 
boxes, as, where a large number is wanted, 
it takes a lot of space to lay out the tubers 
singly. If cases 3 inches or 4 inches deep, 
with air-spaces at bottom and on the sides, 
are used, the tubers will not suffer much if 
they are three deep. I have them in long 
boxes, the tubers three deep. These boxes 
are placed one above the other, with a space 
between, to allow' air and light to pass be¬ 
tween each box. These stand against a wall 
in a cold glass-house, and get plenty of light 
and air. I have Factor now— the middle of 


FRUIT. 

APPLE AMERICAN MOTHER. 

This medium-sized, conical-shapcd Apple is 
one of the best dessert varieties in point of 
flavour, and is in season during October and 
November. It is one of the best of American 
sorts to grow in Great Britain, as it is a 
consistent and good cropper, and succeeds as 
a standard, pyramid, espalier, or cordon. The 
flesh is yellowish-white, short eating, juicy, 
and richly-flavoured. In a warm season, the 
fruits are almost entirely coloured with darl$ 
crimson ; where shaded, it is golden-yellow/, 

TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED FRUIT, 
TREES. 

I have an orchard, consisting of Apple, Plum, and 
Pear-trees, which has been neglected. Would it be 
wise to prune now? The trees require pruning 
badly. Please give me a few hints regarding prun¬ 
ing. Would it be wise to saw off some of the thick 
branches? Is there not some composition that can 
be put on trees when pruning to prevent them bleed¬ 
ing? Please recommend me the best book on pruning 
fruit-trees?— Ajax. 

[The season is now rather far advanced 
for the pruning of fruit-trees to be under¬ 
taken ; yet, seeing your trees are in urgent 
need of attention, a partial thinning of the 
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heads may be done, provided it is carried out 
with as little delay as possible, because of 
the sap now being on the move. Beyond this 
and the removal of dead wood, we do not 
recommend anything further being done until 
autumn, when the pruning may be com¬ 
pleted. In regard to the pruning or thinning 
advised to be done now, this will consist of 
first cutting out the dead wood in each tree, 
then, after taking a general survey to ascer¬ 
tain where the branches are congested, and 
which are the worst offenders, proceed to re¬ 
move them, particularly such as cross each 
other and are interlaced. This done, go 
carefully over the heads or crowns of the 
trees, and lightly thin out the spray at the 
ends of the branches wherever it is found to 
be so crowded as to exclude light and air 
from the interior. Young growths found in 
advantageous positions should be tipped and 
left, but, when found low down on branches 
and stems, they are best cut off. Some varie¬ 
ties, particularly among Pears, are inclined 
to make long whip-like growths if unchecked, 
with the result that when they bear fruit 
the latter is at the mercy of every passing 
wind, and becomes bruised and disfigured. 
If any of these are found, they should be 
shortened back to about one-third. This will 
be a sufficient amount of pruning to do now. 
With regard to the cutting out of thick 
branches, we advise this being done only in 
cases of absolute necessity, because of its 
paralysing effect on the root system. At the 
same time, w hen the branches arc so crowded 
that there is no choice in the matter, a judi- 


the hands of the cook, and, well cooked, so 
unlike the stodgy messes we too often meet 
with. Another reason for keeping to the 
true Brussels Sprout is that it is cooked in 
certain ways in Brussels, to which the big 
hybrids would not lend themselves.—W. 

The trial of salad plants at Wisley.— The 
forthcoming trial of the above at Wisley may 
furnish something fresh for winter, but, so 
far as summer is concerned, I should think 
the different things already to hand would, 
if well grown, give plenty of variety for the 
salad-bowl. The groundwork for this is un¬ 
doubtedly a fresh, crisp, quickly-grown Let¬ 
tuce, whether it be Cos or Cabbage. It is 
not so long ago, if I remember rightly, that 
we had a trial of these at Wisley, when the 
best were selected, an endless number of 
synonyms being noted, and, ns it is extremely 
doubtful if anything new and special has 
been introduced since, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand what good purpose can be served by 
another trial of hundreds of different names 
—varieties one cannot call them, because in 
a hundred names one would hardly find more 
than a score distinct sorts. Whether a salad 
is rendered any more refreshing or palat¬ 
able by the introduction of so many ingre¬ 
dients is a matter of opinion. It is certain 
that a very appetising salad can be made 


February—not started, although the tubers 
were placed in these cases when dug. 
Compare the vigour of these with that of 
tubers that have had the shoots removed two 
or three times. Market growers are begin¬ 
ning to see the value of sprouting the tubers. 
A neighbour, who grows several acres, puts 
most of the tubers in cases one above the 
other, against a wall in a cold shed, protect¬ 
ing them against frost.— West Surrey. 

Cucumbers In frames.— Tliis*is a good 
time to plant Cucumbers and Melons in 
frames. Substantial beds of leaves and 
stable-manure should be built up firmly, and 
as soon as the heat is regular and steady, 
place in the centre of each light, good- 
sized hills of soil, equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, for Cucumbers. Melons should 
have chiefly good, sound loam, mixed with 
a little bouo-meul and soot. Make the hills 
firm. Use warm coverings over the glass at 
night. Ventilate according to the weather 
at the back of the frame. Sprinkle with a 
rosed pot on every fine day, and close early. 
Add more earth to extend the hills as the 
roots work through, and peg out and pinch 
the shoots as they grow. Melons should be 
stopped if more shoots -are w anted to fill the 
frame. 


cious thinning must then be effected. You 
had best defer doing this till autumn. Take 
care to make all cuts as clean as possible, and 
pare them smooth with chisel or knife after¬ 
wards. To prevent loss of sap, or bleeding, 
paint the wounds at once with Stockholm 
tar or painters’ knotting. This seals up the 
pores of the Avood, and in addition to check¬ 
ing bleeding, effectually prevents fungoid 
germs from gaining a lodgment. You would 
find the standard tree-pruner a useful im¬ 
plement for dealing with the spray-like 
growths, and, in cutting out branches up to 
one inch in diameter. See also our reply to 
“II. B. H.” in our issue for February 12th, 
1910, page 95. A cheap work bearing on this 
subject is “Fruit Culture for Amateurs,” 
by S. T. Wright, superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens, Wisley, price Is., to 
be had from Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, 
Drury-lane, London,'W.C.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach-tree for wall.— I have an angle of wall 
(house) facing south and west. It has a square bed 
iu it containing early-flowering plants, such as 
Chimopunthus, but I should like to grow a Peach 
upon the wall. What would you recommend as the 
' best variety? It will be ou the south wall, sheltered 
from east by the other wall. I wish to have a very 
tender, rich-flavoured kind, time of ripening irmpa- 
I terial, but preferably later than July. If I could 
1 have one with beautiful blossom, other things being 
equal, l should prefer it. l’lease say also the epuce 
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of wall to be left free for it, and whether I can plant 
it this season. The soil is heavy, has been well 
mixed with good rotten stable-manure, and turned 
up all winter.—V. FUCHS. 

[A Peach suitable for your purpose, as we 
consider it to meet your requirements in 
every respect, is Dymond. The individual 
fruits of this are very large, flesh melting, 
and the flavour rich and delicious. It is a 
free-stone variety—i.e., the flesh parts freely 
from the stone—and is in season about the 
middle of August. The flowers are very 
large, and pale rose-coloured. The tree may 
be planted now, with as little delay as pos- 
sble, as the season is already far advanced. 
Previous to planting, mix six barrowloads of 
good turfy loam and two barrowloads of old 
lime-rubble, broken fine, with the soil already 
prepared. To plant the tree in the soil you 
have without further additions would 
induce it to make gross, unfruitful wood. 
The position is good, so the tree should suc¬ 
ceed well. Allow a space of not less than 
18 feet in width and 10 feet in height, if 
possible.] 

Plum-trees not bearing.—1 have two Victoria 
Plum-trees against a stone wall facing south-east. 


case is to lift, or, better still, root-prune the 
trees, doing one half of the roots of each 
tree next autumn, and the other half the 
year following. The best way to get rid of 
“ suckers ” is to bare the roots on which they 
have their origin, then cut them off with a 
sharp knife close on the surface of the roots. 

Pear Olivier de Serree.— All old fruits are 
not good fruits, any more than all old pic¬ 
tures are great pictures, and some old ones 
would be much better thrown out and burnt. 
This is rather an old Pear, of good quality, 
and which I am very fond of, and enjoy now, 
near the end of February. It has a 
pretty shape, like that of a Russet Apple. 
Great size is no advantage in the Pear, and 
quality is everything. It fruits with me 
pretty well on the Quince against a wall, and 
is a Pear that should never be left out where 
people care for really good Pears. W. 

Ventilating the vinery.— The ventilation 
of a vinery where early Grapes are grown is 
very important. It is not so much in the 
early stages of growth as later that the im¬ 
portance of careful attention is required. 
When the foliage is unfolded, a mistake in the 
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which gave a splendid crop of fruit about ten years 
ago. Since then I have not had more than ten to 
twenty Plums a year from them. There are several 
suckers coming up close to the tree and also about 
3 yards or 4 yards from the tree. These I cut con¬ 
tinually. Can you tell me what ought to be done to 
make them bear fruit?—G. M. Tucker. 

[One of two things must be the matter with 
your trees. They are either in a stunted con¬ 
dition, as a result of having borne too heavy 
a crop of fruit—in all probability soon after 
they were planted—or they are too grose- 
habited to bear fruit. You may easily deter¬ 
mine under which category they come, be¬ 
cause, if stunted, they make no growth to 
speak of, and the trees are unhealthy in ap¬ 
pearance. If too luxuriant, they make quan¬ 
tities of strong wood each season. This, i 
when cut away in pruning the trees each sea¬ 
son, only leads to the production of a still 
greater quantity of wood, and renders the 
trees unfruitful. In the first instance, a good 
mulch of well-rotted manure, buried beneath 
the surface soil over the roots, will stimulate 
the trees to make fresh growth. Occasional 
soakings of liquid-manure, given during the 
summer months, would also help matters 
considerably. The remedy in the second 


ventilation may do serious injury, as the main 
leaves are the most useful and important. 
Something—in fact, I may say, a good deal— 
depends upon the position and structure of 
the house. A lean-to, with a good pitch to 
the sun, gets hot much quicker than a span- 
roofed house, and for that reason it makes a 
better early forcing-house. A gardener 
works according to his thermometer, but an 
experienced man, the moment he puts his 
face Inside a forcing-house at this season, can 
tell if the ventilation is right. Assuming 
that the best night temperature for Vines 
when in blossom is 65 degs., falling to 60 degs. 
in the morning, a chink of air may be given 
when the thermometer begins to rise on a 
bright sunny morning. It is better to meet 
and go with the rising temperature than have 
to give air to reduce it when it has been 
rushed too high. The great thing is to be 
moderate in the size of the opening. No one | 

g ives front air at this early season. The ( 
ooks tell us to allow 10 degs. rise from the 
specified night temperature, but when closing 
in the afternoon a rise of 20 degs. may be 
permitted on sunny days with a saturated 
atmosphere. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME FORMS OF THE COMMON 
LAUREL. 

There is no plant ever introduced more 
popular or more ill-used than the Cherry 
Laurel, which is naturally a noble shrub. We 
see its very fine character when it is not cut 
into hideous and flat-headed groups, as it is 
in nine out of ten gardens. People generally 
put it in the wrong place, and sometimes cut 
it down by the aero—a hideous labour for 
gardeners, which ought to be stopped. As a 
covert plant, it is excellent if allowed to 
grow in its own free way in a wood or shrub¬ 
bery. In gardens the best thing to do with it 
is first of all grub it up, burning it on the 
spot. 

The interesting fact we want to show 
now is that there are distinct and useful 
forms of the common Laurel, which lovers of 
this evergreen might well know. This, which 
we figure, is called Zabelliana, a very dwarf 
form as we know it. It deserves to come into 
cultivation where people do not want the 
overpowering presence of the 
common Laurel, and there are 
other kinds, too, such as Ber- 
tin’s bold kind, and what is 
called the Willow-leaved Laurel 
in some Derbyshire nurseries. 
There are also the Colchic and 
the Shipka Laurels, very hardy. 
The Cherry Laurel is a plant of 
immense distribution in certain 
regions, and varieties occur 
here and there, some of which 
arc well worthy of garden culti¬ 
vation. 

Other kinds are angustifolia, 
Bernhardti, camelliiefolia, com- 
paeta, latifolia, Otinii, and par- 
vifolia. There is, in fact, such 
a variety of fine forms of the 
common Laurel that a lover of 
evergreens might almost get a 
beautiful effect from grouping 
the different forms where he 
wanted a fine undergrowth of 
evergreens in covert or shrub¬ 
bery. 

THE PLAiN TING OF 
EVERGREENS. 

While the planting season for 
most summer-leafing trees and 
shrubs necessarily ends when 
new shoots start in spring, and 
can rarely bo carried on suc¬ 
cessfully in the southern coun¬ 
ties after the middle or end of 
March, it is very different with 
evergreen plants, for they never 
start better than when new 
growth is active, or just about 
the time when the summer’s 
growth is completed. For spring 
planting, the latter half of April 
and early half of May are the 
best, while in autumn no better 
time can be selected than the last 
week in August and the early part of 
September. These dates must, however, be 
taken as approximate only, as the weather 
will have to be taken into consideration. 
Should a late spring occur, it would be better 
to defer the work until May rather than 
commence before plants and ground were in 
suitable condition, while, if cold east winds 
prevail, it would be wise to defer the work. 
On the other hand, if a mild spring has been 
experienced, and new growth is in a forward 
condition, the work may be commenced early 
in April, especially should the weather prove 
moist and warm. Towards the end of sum¬ 
mer, likewise, if August should prove to be 
a hot and dry month, the work may be post¬ 
poned for a week or two with advantageous 
results, whilst, in the event of showery 
weather occurring about the middle of the 
month, the work might be commenced at once 
with advantage. 

The reason why it is better to transplant 
evergreens—or, I may say, some evergreens - 
during late spring or early autumn than 
nearefr the middle of winter, is that, if the 
roots are disturbed at a time when growth is 
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at its lowest ebb, the ground cold and wet, I 
and the temperature low, new roots cannot 
be formed. At the same time, the leaves con¬ 
tinue to draw moisture from the wood, which I 
in the end seriouely cripples or kills the j 
plant. By transplanting at the times recom- ! 
mended, the roots are very active, and quickly j 
re-establish the plant while the ground is 
warm and everything favourable to growth. 
It does not follow, however, that it is neces- ! 
eary to transplant all evergreens during late . 
spring or early autumn, for there are some 
kinds which may be dealt with both later in | 
the autumn and earlier in the spring, these 
kinds being prinicpally those which form I 
masses of fibrous roots, which may be trans¬ 
planted with balls of soil attached. The I 
Ericas and Rhododendrons are cases in point. > 
Then there are other things which may be | 
transplanted over a longer period, provided 
small plants only are used, some of them I 
being Berberis stenophylla, B. Darwini, I 
Olearia Haasti, Pines, Spruces, Abies, and i 
other things, while the common Laurel, Box, ! 
and Mahonia may be moved when deciduous t 
shrubs are. Plants which need special care I 
are Hollies, Yews without a ball, Portugal j 
Laurels, Laurustinuses, Evergreen Oaks, and | 
Bamboos, while any Pines tnat have made : 
rapid growth in nursery quarters ought to be 
treated with the greatest care. When pur- I 
chasing Pines—and, indeed, other evergreens 
of a fast-growing character, it is a great mis¬ 
take to obtain them too large, especially if 
they have not been regularly transplanted. 
Strong Austrian Pines, 5 feet to 6 feet high, 
furnished to the ground with branches, show¬ 
ing the previous year’s shoots 1 foot to H feet 
in length, have a fine effect in nursery quar¬ 
ters, and to the inexperienced are far 
better than the younger specimens, 2 feet 
high, with last season’s growth no more than ' 
6 inches in length ; but if an equal number 
of the two kinds is obtained, and planted j 
under similar conditions, the smaller plants j 
will be almoet certain to give the best re- I 
suits, and eventually outgrow the larger speci¬ 
mens. As a rule, these very fast-growing j 
Pines form an amount of branch which is out | 
of all proportion to the roots, especially if ; 
regular transplanting has been neglected, and 
a fine-looking specimen may have about half- 
a-dozen roots 1 foot to 2 feet long, which are 
almost destitute of fibres. The same thing 
holds good with Hollies, Arbutuses, Portugal 
Laurels, and Evergreen Oaks. If in nursery 
quarters, the annual growths are very rank, 
be careful to examine the roots before making 
a final selection, for in most cases those 
plants which show short annual growth have 
the greatest amount of roots, the regular 
transplanting checking growth, but at the 
same time causing the roots to multiply and 
produce fibres freely. With small plants this 
is not of such importance as with those of 
larger dimensions, for from their age they 
cannot have been long in one position. In 
the event of plants having to be dealt with 
whose roots are out of proportion to the 
branch system, or where the roots have been 
seriously curtailed or otherwise damaged, it 
is a good plan to shorten the branches or re¬ 
move some entirely; this relieves the dram 
on the plant to some extent until new roots 
are formed. One item which should be 
thought about before planting-time is the 
Preparation of the ground.— Any 
trenching or enriching of the ground should 
be done at once, for it is very necessary that 
there should be the least possible delay be¬ 
tween lifting and planting. If a hedge has to 
be planted, prepare the ground at once, then, 
the day before the plants are expected, open 
out a trench 9 inches deep, so that every¬ 
thing is ready. The same thing will, of 
course, apply to isolated specimens. Water 
must be Kept handy, so that the roots may 
be damped over as soon as unpacked, and a 
good watering should be given as soon as the 
planting is completed. Should the weather 
De showery, so much the better; if, however, 
it is dry, with cold winds, a good syringing 
overhead twice a day for a few weeks will be 
attended with good results, while important 
specimens will pay for shading with light 
canvas for a similar period. As with deci¬ 
duous plants, it is a mistake to plant deeply, 
and care should be taken to keep the top roots 


within half-an-inch or so of the surface of the 
soil. A good top-dressing of decayed manure 
or a mixture of manure and leaves will pre¬ 
vent excessive evaporation from the soil, and 
keep the roots cool. No fresh manure must, 
however, be placed in contact with the roots. 
Should there be any danger of wind disturb¬ 
ing newly-planted specimens, steps ought to 
be taken to make them secure. Isolated spe¬ 
cimens are easily dealt with by forming a 
triangle of soft ropes round the stem, secured 
to pegs driven into the ground, while hedges 
may be kept secure by means of a row of 
wire fastened to stakes at frequent intervals, 
to which the plants may be secured. Small 
plants, as a rule, need no stakes. It some¬ 
times happens that uneasiness is caused by 
the leaves falling off newly-planted ever¬ 
greens. This, however, need not alarm the 
owner, for in most cases it is a good sign, 
and he will have far more cause for alarm 
if he finds the leaves withering and remain¬ 
ing on the stems, and no new shoots being 
formed. Should such a thing occur, the best 
method to adopt to counteract the damage is 
to cut the branches well back. 

As a rule, a good time to replant is when 
the growths are half an inch or so long, 
while, if Bamboos have to be divided up, the 
work ought to be done when the new shoots 
or new culms, are 3 inches to 6 inches in 
length. Spring is always preferable to 
autumn for transplanting Bamboos, for, 
though such vigorous subjects under the best 
conditions, they are very difficult to establish 
if transplanted at a wrong season, and plants 
which have of necessity been seriously dis¬ 
turbed in winter, have in some instances died 
and in others been a long while in regaining 
their vigour. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cherry Plum.— Having had to grub an old Quick- 
hedge by the side of my garden, I want something 
that will keep boys out. I have been recommended | 
to plant the above. Could you tell me if it makes 
a good hedge, if quick growing, and whether it 
should be cut back on planting to make a thick 
hedge, also if, being rather poor soil after a Quick- 
hedge, it would be right to plant the Plums in some 
manure mixed with the soil or a mulch of dung on 
the top after planting? Will it fruit In this country? 
—Henry White. 

[We have tried the Cherry Plum (Prunus 
Myrobalana) in your region, and found it quite 
worthless as a fence plant and not nearly so 
good as Quick. If you want anything better 
than Quick, take the American Cockspur 
Thorn. A mixture of Sweet Brier and Quick 
is a great help. Any Quick is all the better 
for being cut down a little when planting. 
The manure you refer to would do good. 
Have you thought of Holly? It makes a 
beautiful hedge.] 

The purple Broom (Cytisus purpureus).— 
Among the dwarfer Brooms we have few to 
surpass the varieties of Cytisus purpureus, 
the purple Broom, a good rock garden or 
front shrubbery plant, and a general favour¬ 
ite with all who know it ana its varieties. 
The typical plant grows about 1$ feet high, 
is of rather drooping habit, and gives us in 
summer a mass of pleasing purplish flowers. 
It is an excellent plant for a sunny place, and 
is a general favourite with those acquainted 
with it. The white variety, albus, is not, in 
my estimation, so pretty, but it forms a good 
companion to the purple flowers of the other. 
By far the prettiest, however, is C. p. incar- 
natus, which has flowers of a delicate pinkish 
tone, and is a pleasing plant in every way. 
It grovrs well in the rock garden, and there 
soon makes a good bush, of a little more erect 
habit than the others, although not too large 
for any good position. These dwarf Brooms 
can hardly be used amiss, but they are really 
most suitable for the rockwork, and, as they 
are perfectly hardy, they can be cultivated 
in fairly exposed positions. They will thrive 
in common soil, and will give every satisfac¬ 
tion. Increase is effected by means of seeds 
or by cuttings, but they may also be propa¬ 
gated by layering.—S. A. 

New Chinese Deutzias.— 1 Thanks, says 
E. H. Wilson, in Horticulture., to the intro¬ 
duction from China of several new species 
of Deutzia, and to D. discolor, yar. pur- 
purascens in particular, Emil Lemoine has in 
recent years given us a new race of extremely 
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beautiful hybrids. At the present moment 
there are in cultivation Bpecies superior to 
those the famous French hybridist had to 
work with, and in the near future we shall 
probably have Deutzias as much superior to 
the present hybrids as these are to the 
original forms. Deutzia discolor var. major 
and D. Wilsoni are two new species having 
large corymbs of pure white flowers. D. 
Wilsoni is the largest flowered Deutzia 
known, the individual flowers being more 
than an inch across. Both are vigorous 
growing species, 3 feet to 5 feet high. 
Deutzia globosa is another new species with 
erect branches and large, thyrsoid panicles 
of rather small white flowers. The best and 
most striking Deutzia of the whole family is, 
however, D. Veitchi. This is a truly re¬ 
markable plant, with erect branches, 3 fept 
to 5 feet high, and large trusses of deep 
rosy-lilac coloured flowers, each flower being 
upwards of three-quarters of an inch across. 
These new Deutzias, all native of the 
thickets of cental and western China at an 
altitude of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, are 
hardier than most of the family, and in 
every sense useful and desirable acquisi¬ 
tions. 

Erloat In winter.— I was much pleased to 
see your illustration at page 129, showing 
the effect of Heaths in winter. On the day 
I received my paper, I had to go to Elmhurst 
Nursery, Bagshot, where I found that splen¬ 
did winter-blooming kind, Erica carnea, 
growing in the open nursery, in the most ex¬ 
posed position. There was a big patch, 
many of the plants more than 2 feet across, 
every plant being a mass of flowers. The 
notes accompanying the illustration should 
be helpful to many beginning the culture of 
hardy Heaths, especially when it is shown so 
clearly how well they thrive. In the Surrey 
soil Heaths thrive amazingly. In one garden 
I know, at Camberley, they are quite a fea¬ 
ture, and are used on dry slopes instead of 
Grass, and are far more ornamental, even 
when out of bloom. It is to be regretted 
more people do not grow these Heaths. What 
can be more pleasing on a winter day than to 
see a big mass of Heath in full bloom. In 
one garden I know E. carnea and E. raediter- 
ranea are used as edgings to Rhododendron- 
beds.— J. Crook. 

The Spanish Whin or Furze (Genista his- 
panica).—Shrubs of this character are gene¬ 
rally welcome ornaments for the front of the 
shrubbery or for the rock garden, where, if 
kept within bounds, they will form handsome 
bushes. The Spanish Whin (Genista his- 
paniea), although growing to a good size if 
left alone, may be cut down to any desired 
size, and it is thus suitable for positions in 
which some of the others w’ould be trouble¬ 
some. When thus kept trimmed, it is hand¬ 
some, especially when emothered with its 
heads of small, bright yellow flowers, which 
are so freely produced that they often entirely 
cover the plant. It does best in somewhat 
dry soil, and in a sunny position. The best 
time to cut it down is as soon after flow T ering 
as possible, when the whole plant may be cut 
over, and it will soon jnake fresh growths. 
It can be raised from seeds, sown in the open 
as soon as ripe.—S. A. 

Rhododendron Cunningham’s White.— 
This is a well-known, and, in many cases, a 
common shrub, but its great merit as a 
covert, or as undergrowth in a shrubbery, 
even, makes us overdo it. It comes from a 
hardier stock even than ponticum. It is 
called white, but is really a delicate lilac- 
pink. It is one of the kinds one can easily 
get on their own roots in the Derbyshire 
nurseries, but it will grow almost in clay, 
which is not a common trait in such shrubs. 
For covert it is far more important than 
ponticum, and we think it is largely used as 
a stock by some Continental growers of rare 
kinds. 

A white Judas-tree.—A third addition has been 
made of late—a white-flowered variety of Cercto 
canadensis. This makes a good one to act with the 
others, to help the effect, as with all three together 
the combination is good; hut when the white one is 
growing alone, although the blossoms are numerous 
they are so small that tho effect is not great. Being 
but a variety it could not be depended on to 
come true from seed, but would require to be grafted 
or layered to get up a stock of it.—florist#' 
Exchange. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION SNOW QUEEN. 

In the accompanying illustration there is de¬ 
picted one of the finest pure white perpetual- 
flowering Carnations yet raised, a variety 
which will appeal at once to the British raiser 
of these flowers, by that well-nigh essential 
attribute of the home-raised seedling, the 
smooth, almost flawless, edge of the petals, 
and which, in the estimation of growers on 1 
this side of the Atlantic, goes a long way 
towards the attainment of a perfect flower 
from the florist’s point of view. In other re¬ 
spects, Snow Queen is a flower of great size 
and fulness ; I would fain have seen it a 
little less full at the centre, inasmuch as the 


doors were anything but satisfactory, and it 
is as pot plants they are best seen. Just 
now is a suitable time to sow seed in heat in 
pans of light soil, potting the seedlings off 
two or three in a pot, and with the final shift , 
adding a little manure to the compost. The 
beauty of the blossoms is only exceeded by 
the length of time the plants remain in 
bloom, and for decoration of greenhouse or 
conservatory they are charming. Those who 
have not been satisfied with them out-of- 
doors should try them inside.— Townsman. 

CULTURE OF FUCHSIAS. 

Although the Fuchsia does not occupy the 
same position in our greenhouses as it did 
some fifty years ago, it is still a valuable 
summer-flowering plant, and can ill be spared 
where a continuous supply of flowers has to 
be kept up throughout the year. Seldom do 


eye, and brought into a light, moist atmos¬ 
phere of 55 degs. or a little more during the 
night, advancing to 75 degs. on bright days. 
Very little root-watering will be necessary 
the first few weeks, but the tops should be 
well syringed in the morning, ana again about 
3 p.m., when closing the structure. When 
the new shoots are about $ inch long, all the 
exhausted 6oil should be shaken away, and 
the long, straggling roots shortened before 
repotting. Prior to this, clean pots, varying 
in size from 5 inches up to 10 inches, must 
be carefully drained, as Fuchsias take a con¬ 
siderable quantity of water when flowering. 
The compost, too, must be got in readiness, 
so that repotting is not delayed. To each 
bushel of good loam add half the quantity of 
flaky leaf-soil and fresh horse-droppings, with 
enough coarse river or silver-sand to ensure 
porosity, thoroughly mixing the whole to¬ 
gether. The plants will require smaller pots 
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thinner type—the less full flower—opens 
more quickly in winter. The character and 
general quality of the variety are so well 
shown in the picture that little need be said 
of it, though one may remark as to the 
strength and length of stem, and which are 
all one could desire. Comparing Snow 
Queen with that formidable rival, White 
Perfection, I say without hesitation that 
Snow Queen is a decidedly superior flower, 
and, without doubt, the finest of its class yet 
raised in this country. It is a Guernsey- 
raised variety, and one of Mr. Burnett’s best. 

__ E. J. 

Schlzanthuses. There are several half- 
hardy annuals that grow well enough out-of- 
doors in real summer weather, given a suit¬ 
able position, but show to better advantage 
when grown in pots under glass or in a sunny 
window. These conditions apply particularly 
to the Schizanthuses. Last year, in the dull, 
wet weather, those that I saw planted out of- 
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we see those perfect pyramid specimens nowa¬ 
days that graced our summer exhibitions as 
of yore. Fuchsias have many admirers still, 
and of late years several good varieties have 
been raised, including single, semi-double, 
and double, in many colours, all more or less 
beautiful and worthy of the plantsman’s at¬ 
tention. Fuchsias are easily increased by 
cuttings in March and again in September, 
the latter making good specimens for the 
following summer if kept quietly moving 
during late autumn and the winter months. 
Spring-rooted plants form nice decorative 
subjects towards August and September, and 
will continue to blossom freely up to the end 
of October, provided the plants are kepi free 
of aphis and red-spider, two pests that the 
grower has to battle with. Specimen plants 
will go on for several years if well cared for, 
and can be packed away in almost any posi¬ 
tion out of the reach of frost from November 
up to the end of February, a date when they 
must be overhauled, pruned back to a strong 


than those they were turned out of, as a rule, 
and in potting, let the soil be well worked 
in among the roots, potting pretty firmly, and 
staking where necessary. Return the 
plants to a similar temperature, and water 
1 through a fine-rosed can. The syringe should 
be freely used, and a thin shade afforded 
I during the brightest hours of the day, 
keeping close for ten days, or until growth is 
' seen to be advancing. Remove all flowers 
and pinch the shoots when they are about 
2.J inches long, repeating this a second time 
unless the plants are required to flower early. 
As the roots reach the side of the pots, trans- 
1 fer those requiring more space to pots from 
| 2 inches to 3 inches larger, removing all 
flowers for a time, or up to within a month 
or five weeks of the time they nre wanted 
to be in bloom. When well rooted, Fuchsias 
should receive a stimulant two or three times 
a week, plying the syringe under the foliage 
twice daily in bright weather to ward off red- 
spider. Young plants require frequent stop- 
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ping to get bushy specimens, or even to get 
a pyramid, the leader, as well as side-shoots, 
must be stopped a few times. 

Bicton , Devon. James Mayne. 


HYACINTHS. 

In spite of the efforts now being made to 
evoke for Hyacinths more popularity, it does 
not seem as if those efforts would be produc¬ 
tive of wider culture. Some twenty-five 
years ago, nurserymen used to show at 
South Kensington and at Regent’s Park, 
Hyacinths in pots for prizes, and then were 
seen the finest spikes ever presented. Since 
that time there has been a marked change 
in public taste, and there have, further, come 
into the field the Narcissi, which seem 
to have captured the public generally, and 
are now universally grown. Still further, 
those most charming of bulbous plants, 
Tulips, have greatly incxreased, both in 
variety, colouring, and time of flowering. 
If Hyacinths give very delightful colours, the 
spikes of flowers are of rigid form, and there 
is about a collection, whether grown in pots 
or in bulk in beds, something of the appear¬ 
ance of a squad of soldiers. If a group of 
Foxgloves all resemble each other in colour 
and in form, at least, when grown as wood¬ 
land flowers, they seem natural and at home. 
In a mass of dwarf, stiff Hyacinth-spikes 
it is not possible to find any grace whatever. 
That is the serious defect of the flower’s 
form, and militates materially against its 
popularity. I have just seen a large collec¬ 
tion of Hyacinths in pots in numerous colours, 
and several hundreds in number. Every one 
was in full bloom, the spikes of good medium 
size, but far from being of the old, massive 
form; but I could not feel at all impressed 
with the flowers. Even the strong perfume 
which emanates from many plants is apt to 
be trying. If in Daffodils we have little 
variation in colouring, at least there is much 
in form or shape, and, further, much that is 
graceful. If, on the other hand, Tulips give 
cup-shaped flowers, which materially re¬ 
semble each other, yet there is infinite 
variety in colours and markings, while the 
form of the flowers is singularly graceful. 

If Hyacinths be grown for decoration, I 
think they should, under glass, be in pans or 
bowls, and be intermingled with Daffodils or 
Tulips, or both, with a carpet of green Moss 
on the soil or one of Selaginella. If planted 
in beds in quantity, or in clumps in the open 
border, there should be the same inter¬ 
mingling of Tulips and Daffodils, but the 
latter especially, and the carpeting might be 
of some mossy Sedum or Saxifrage. In our 
spring bulb gardening generally, arrange¬ 
ments are much too stiff and formal, end 
none contribute to that defect more than 
Hyacinths. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Astilbe (Spiraea) Japonic*.- Will you kindly 
oive me the name of the common white Spiraa 60 
much seen in shops in bloom about Easter, also 
particulars of cultivation in pots?—SPiRJiA. 


[For very many years Spiraea or Astilbe 
japonica has been one of the most popular 
plants for forcing, and it still occupies a 
foremost position for the purpose. Immense 
numbers are sent to this country each 
autumn from Holland, and good, well-ripened 
clumps, that can be depended upon to flower 
well, may be obtained at a cheap rate. The 
treatment needed by these clumps is very 
simple, all that is required being to pot them 
as soon as possible after they are received, 
and plunge them outdoors for a time; then, 
when the pots are well filled with roots, they 
may be taken indoors. In order to spread the 
season of blooming over as long a period as 
possible, the plants should be taken under 
cover in batches, instead of forcing them all 
at once. The soil employed for potting 
should be good, such as two parts loam to one 
part well-decayed manure and a little sand. 
One point to bear in mind is that this Spiraea, 
when growing freely, needs copious supplies 
of water, on which account a good space must 
be allowed between the rim of the pot and 
the top of the soil, so that enough water may 
be given at one time to thoroughly saturate 
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the compost. When in full growth, the 
pots may be stood in saucers, which can be 
kept filled with water. The drainage should 
be limited to one large crock, or an oyster- 
shell. By hard forcing, these Spireeas may 
be had in bloom soon after Christmas; but, 
unless in large establishments, this is scarcely 
to be recommended, for, brought on gently, 
so that they flower during the latter part of 
February and in March and April, they last 
much longer than is the case earlier in the 
season. ’ For this purpose, the warmest end 
of the greenhouse will be sufficient to induce 
them to flower by the end of March.] 

The Chili Jasmine (Mandevilla suaveolens).— 

. have two plants of this, raised from seed about 
three years ago, planted out in my greenhouse. They 
make good growth, but do not flower. Do they 
require special treatment, pruning, etc.?—B. W. 

[This will thrive in a quite cool greenhouse. 
The best compost for it is good loam, peat, ] 
and leaf-mould, well mixed, and made fairly 
sandy. The site should be well drained. In 
the winter the growths should be pruned j 
hard, so that there may be plenty of room 
for the young shoots, which, about June or 
July, will be laden with a profusion of pure | 
white, sweet-smelling flowers.] i 

Streptosolen Jameson!.— When some- ; 

thing out of the ordinary is required for 1 
clothing the bare back wall of a greenhouse, 
the above-named subject will be found emi- i 
nently suited for the purpose. If grown in 
large pots and boxes, or planted out in a nar¬ 
row border, it quickly covers a good deal of j 
wall space, and is, in fact, not long in com- l 
pletely covering the entire wall surface. ' 
There is hardly a month in the year in which j 
it does not produce some few flower-trusses, 1 
but it is in the spring months when it ie I 
seen at its best. The flower-trusses are then j 
borne by the plants very freely, and if the 
roots receive generous treatment in the shape | 
of liquid-manure, with a little Clay’s Fer¬ 
tiliser now and again, for a change, the indi- j 
vidual trusses attain very large proportions, 
and the display lasts over a long period. A | 
few years since I had occasion to thus deal 1 
with the back wall of a house in which Cycla- | 
mens are grown- during six months of the 
year and Gloxinias for a similar period. The 
plants were first put into large pots, but have i 
since been transferred to boxes filled with a 
mixture of two-thirds turfy loam, one-third 
leaf-mould, sufficient coarse silver sand and 
lime-rubbish being added to ensure the re¬ 
quisite degree of porosity. This was ren¬ 
dered necessary, in consequence of the roots 
having split the pots, and it afforded an op¬ 
portunity for taking down the plants to give j 
them a general overhauling in the shape of 
cutting out a good deal of the old wood and I 
giving the remainder a general thinning. 
These plants always flower in the greatest 
profusion. In the springtime the wall be¬ 
comes almost hidden oy the great wealth of 
orange-coloured flower-trusses which depend 
from all parts of the plants, and a very fine 
effect is thus created.—A. W. 

Boronla megastigma.— It is, perhaps, in 
accordance with the universal fitness of things 
that the flowers of this little, modest green¬ 
house shrub should possess euch a delicious 
fragrance. This feature is undoubtedly its 
great claim to recognition, for its yellowish- 
brown flowers, though borne in great num¬ 
bers, and disposed in a very graceful manner, 
are not sufficiently showy to make it a popu¬ 
lar subject were they devoid of scent. As it 
is, this Boronia is grown by some of the mar¬ 
ket cultivators in very large numbers, and its 
Violet-like perfume is at this season very 
noticeable where flowering plants are brought 
together. Purchasers of these little bushy 
plants in 5-inch pots, such as may be met 
with in florists’ shops, are often puzzled to 
know what to do with them when the flowers 
are past. Directly the blooms are over, the 
plants should be cut back hard—that is to 
say, all the branches should be shortened 
back to about half their length. If kept in 
the greenhouse after this, and syringed occa¬ 
sionally, young shoots will be soon pushed 
out, and when they are about half an inch in 
length, the plant may be repotted, using for 
the purpose fibrous peat and sand. The 
plant or plants may then be kept in the green¬ 
house till growth is completed, and then, 


about midsummer or soon after, they can b© 
stood out-of-doors for a time, in order to in¬ 
duce the formation of flower-buds. Car© 
must be particularly taken that the roots do 
not get too dry when the plants are out-of¬ 
doors. A far showier species—B. hetero- 
phylla—is just a little later ir< Bering than 
B. megastigma, but the blooms have not the 

{ lerfume of those of the other—indeed, th© 
eaves, when shaken, have a very unpleasant 
odour.—X. 

Hibbertla dentata.— I was pleased to see 
such a lifelike illustration of this delightful 
greenhouse climber in a recent number of 
Gardening Illustrated. It has long been 
a favourite of mine, one reason being that a 
succession of its bright golden blossoms is 
kept up throughout the winter months, while 
the bronzy-rea tint of the young leaves and 
shoots imparts to it a very pleasing and un¬ 
common appearance. Not only will it flower 
freely when trained to a roof or rafter of 
the greenhouse, but quite small plants will 
contribute their ehare to the display. Last 
spring I struck a number of cuttings, which 
are now established in pots 5 inches in dia¬ 
meter, the long, flexible shoots being wound 
around two or three stakes. Scarcely on© 
of these comparatively small plants has been 
without flower for the last two months, and 
that, too, in a greenhouse kept at a temperature 
of about 50 degs. Cuttings of this Hibbertia 
strike root very readily if formed of the 
young growing shoots taken during the spring 
months, inserted into pots of sandy soil, and 
placed in a close propagating-case. The 
other climbing Hibbertia—namely, H. volu- 
bilis—is by no means so desirable a plant as 
the preceding, for it is not so free-flowering, 
while the blossoms have an unpleasant odour. 
Apart from its beauty, the little Hibbertia 
Reidi is particularly interesting, from its dis¬ 
similarity to the other species previously 
mentioned.—G. S. C. 

Violets.— The query on page 102, with re¬ 
spect to some disease attacking the above, 
and rendering their successful cultivation 
practically impossible, should have been ac¬ 
companied by some foliage, as, with the many 
pests, both insect and fungoid, that the gar¬ 
dener has to contend with, it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to determine the cause 
unless one has the opportunity of closely 
examining the effect produced. Thus, some 
years ago, when the tuberous Begonia had 
become firmly established in favour, growers 
in some parts were puzzled by a disease that 
crippled the foliage, and which for some time 
was attributed to some form of rust or mil¬ 
dew, and it was not until microscopic exami- 
! nation was brought to bear that it w-as found 
J to be the work of minute thrips, and the dis- 
I covery of the cause was quickly followed by 
remedial measures—i.e., mild but persistent 
fumigation, and a warmer and slightly moie 
humid temperature until the formation of 
healthy new growth. So, too, with the Cur- 
| rant gall-mite, which was a mysterious visita¬ 
tion until the microscope revealed its true 
1 character. In this case, unfortunately, an 
I effectual remedy has not been found. If a 
“ Constant Reader ” sends foliage—prefer- 
I ably when first attacked—to Gardening 
Illustrated, it is probable that the cause, 

| at any rate, will be satisfactorily explained. 

ebb 

<itu 1 occasionally syringed, they will push out young 

consUkrablo quaititie*. The* J-«m« 

1 Shoot*, when about a couple of inches(long. wi 
dibbled into pots of open sandy soil. and kept in a 
1 close propagating case, strike root almost as readily 
1 a* a Fucheia, and, if potted on when necessary, 
should bv the autumn form neat little plant* in 
; ®nih or 5-inch pots They, however bloom much 
more freely the second season than the first. Any 
, nurseryman should be able to supply plants o! the 
variety you Inquire about. 


Index and Binding Oaees for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. Of a** 
vmma Illustrated it now ready (price 9d., P 0 ** 

8WJ. The Binding Cate for the tame volume xe alto 
I available, price Is. 6d., by post Is. W. w 

I Binding Case can be obtained from any J* 

! from the Publisher, 17, Furnivabttreet, LondonBJC. 

If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
\ Cate is 2s., pvtt free. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SILVERY SAXIFRAGES AS EDGING 
PLANTS. 

Some people take trouble with these, and 
put them in rock gardens, giving them special 
compost; but I find that they are good 
edging-plants, and want no special soil what¬ 
ever, so I enlarge their usefulness in that 
way. They look effective all the winter, and 
in early summer they flower beautifully. I 
cut off the flowers, and they take their normal 
effect. They are very easily increased by 
careful division, and are among the most 
satisfactory garden plants I have. I use 
three or four well-known kinds, and all seem 
to do well. W. 

IIYACINTHUS AMETHYSTINUS. 
Tills is a delightful little bulbous plant that 
is rare in gardens notwithstanding its clieap- 


of the alpines. It also does well in the Grass sibly, from a cutting—whereas seedlings seem 
where this is not of too coarse a nature, and to me to be much more vigorous and free in 
a sheet of azure-blue thrown up by its green every way. From a sixpenny packet of seed 
setting presents a charming picture. It is I raised enough seedlings to make a nice 
not particular as to soil, uud will succeed in i clump of this Wallflower. I sowed it in the 
almost any staple. Early planting is advis- open about March or April, and got plants 


able, as the roots commence to work imme¬ 
diately the bulbs are in the ground, and for 
this reason it is well to plant not later than 
August. The soil should be about 2 inches 
deep above the upper surface of the bulb. 
It has not sported into various colours as 
extensively as some of our spring bulbs, but 
there is a white variety of it, which is fairly 
cheap. It is, how’ever, distinctly inferior in 
beauty to the azure-blue type. 

Windham Fitzherbert. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Prophet-flower (Arnebia echioides). 
—I do not quite understand why this distinct 


Saxifrasa pyramidali.* as an eliding. 


ness, for it may be purchased at less than a 
shilling a dozen, a price which puts it within 
the reach of everybody. It is absolutely 
hardy and increases rapidly year by year, two 


and pretty flower is not more often seeu. 
Even those who derive no pleasure from the 
legend attached to the Prophet-flower must 
confess that it is very pretty. I liko to see 


most valuable points in its favour. Though it in a rock garden, with its roughish leaves, 
belonging to the family of Hyacinths, it has and its heads of bright yellow blooms, orna- 
nothing in common with the stiff and formal meuted with a dark brown or black blotch 


character of the Dutch varieties, which we 
know so well in beds, pots, and glasses, | 
where spring after spring they furnish an in 


gm 

plant to cultivate, but I think too many of us 
do it an injustice by planting it in a poor and 


artistic display. The Amethyst Hyacinth, on too light soil. I read somewhere that it 
the other hand, unspoilt by the florist, is a liked a stiff soil at home, and if we give it 
picture of grace and loveliuess. It com- I one which is fairly heavy it seems to thrive 
mences to bloom about the end of April or better. I wonder how many people have 
in the beginning of May, and sends up from raised it from seeds? It is said to rarely 
its narrow, bright green leaves little spikes seed, and I think this must be the case, as 


of tubular blossoms that aro of the most de¬ 
licate porcelain-blue colour. These spikes 
arch gracefully on their slender stems, and 
when seen in a mass have an extremely beau¬ 
tiful effect. The plant is quito dwarf, rarely 
exceeding 6 inches in height, and may be 
planted in the rock garden among the best 


seeds are seldom offered. 

The Alpine Wallflower.— My remark 
regarding the rarity of the Arnebia to seed 
brings me to speak of the advantage of rais¬ 
ing the Alpine Wallflower (Cheiranthus 
alpinus) from eeed. If we buy a plant, we 
generally obtain a small one —raised, pos- 


an advantage over several otfier Wallflowers 
in the fact that it is perennial, and will gene¬ 
rally live for a number of years. In course 
of time it appears, from what I see in other 
gardens, to get leggy and bare at the base ; 
but when seeds come so freely, and give little 
trouble, there is no need for one being long 
without nice plants of this Cheiranthus. I 
see it is said to be about 6 inches high, but 
old plants appear to be taller than that. 
Thin sowing and timely pricking out will do 
wonders in making the plants dwarf and 
vigorous in other respects, and I have prac¬ 
tised once or twice with benefit the pinching- 
out of the tops recommended for the common 
Wallflower, so as to make the 
plants bushy. I sow the seeds 
in shallow drills, about a quar¬ 
ter of an inch deep or a little 
more, in a light, sandy soil, 
pressing down the seeds gently, 
and also the soil with which 
they are afterwards covered. 

Liatrises.— The Liatris is 
such a distinct-looking plant 
that I would like to know’ a little 
more about its needs in the gar¬ 
den. But—how often a “but” 
conies in with desirable things ! 
—it does not seem to be very 
long-lived in most gardens, and 
it would be an advantage if 
anyone could tell us whether 
this is natural to it, or whether 
it is due to our climate or our 
soil. I have been told that it 
likes sand, and a friend who 
knows the habitats of these 
Gay Feathers tells me that the 
most of the Liatrises like a dry 
place at home, but that there 
is one exception, the one being, 
lie says, Liatris spicata. We 
might do worse than have a 
little interchange of experience 
about these pretty plants, so 
as to ascertain, if at all pos¬ 
sible, the causes of so many 
failures. The difficulty seems 
to be that our climate is so dif¬ 
ferent from that they have at 
home that they cannot well ac¬ 
commodate themselves to it. 
So far as I have been able to 
learn, one of the longest-lived is 
that called graminifolia dubia, 
but I am open to conviction, 
and should lie glad to hear the 
experience of others, as prob¬ 
ably many of your readers grew 
these plants long before I did. 

Heldreich’s Mountain 
Aven8.—I have been delighted 
at having made the acquaint¬ 
ance of two of the forms of 
Heldrcich’s Avens, that called 
Geum Heldreichi and the other 
called superbum. Both seem 
good border plants. A friend who has a 
large rock garden grows them, and finds 
them very good in such a place. At all 
events, they are both good as he grows them. 
G. Heldreichi is a nice plant, a foot or less 
high, and having very fine, rich orange-crim¬ 
son flowers, and the second is larger and has 
the flowers of a more intense colour—almost 
a crimson. They are both very easy to grow, 
but, like many other hardy plants, do uot, 

I learn, like to be too dry at the roots. I 
suppose seeds of the first can be had, and my 
friend has self-sown seedlings of both, theso 
having apparently come true in both cases. 
This question of moisture is rather a difficult 
one, by the way, in our gardens, where they 
are in a wet district, at any rate. We have 
to give a lot of drainage and a free soil so as 
to allow’ of the escape of a heavy winter rain¬ 
fall ; but when a dry spring or summer comes 
we seem to be rather handicapped bv this, 
and a stiffer or moister soil seems necessary. 

I think that both forms of Geum Heldreichi 
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can do without much in the way of drainage, 
and also without the provision of a sandy or 
dry soil for the winter. They are reputedly 
quite hardy, and I can confidently recom¬ 
mend them to all amateurs who have any 
liking for such plants. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


RAISING SWEET PEAS UNDER GLASS. 
There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to the best time to sow Sweet Peas under 

S lass. Some growers begin as early as 

anuary, while others wait until March, or 
even April. The object of raising at this 
period should be to derive as much benefit as 
possible from a sowing made forthwith, so 
that a batch of sturdy seedling plants may be 
planted in their flowering quarters at the 
earliest possible opportunity. A sowing made 
in early March will certainly enhance the 
chances of an earlier display of blossom in the 
succeeding summer, and the advantage of a 
week or fortnight that this early sowing 
should give is surely worth striving after. A 
suitable compost should consist of three parts 
good fibrous loam, broken up roughly, and 
one part of leaf-mould and thoroughly de¬ 
cayed cow-manure in equal proportions, with 
sufficient coarse silver-sand or clean road-grit 
to make the compost porous. Mix these in¬ 
gredients well. Those who cannot get cow- 
manure should use well-rotted horse-manure. 
Although the above compost is recommended, 
Sweet Peas may be raised quite easily in any 
good, open soil. Readers who wish to do 
Sweet Peas well may sow the seeds singly in 
deep 3-inch pots, or those a size less, or four 
or five seeds in a pot 5 inches in diameter. 
The pots should be clean, for if not, many 
valuable roots may be damaged when the 
plants are moved. Cover the hole in the 
bottom of the pot with a flat oyster-shell, or, 
failing this, a suitable piece of potsherd, 
covering this in turn with a layer of the 
rougher portions of the prepared compost. 
Fill the pots to within about an inch of the 
rim with the compost, finishing off with a 
layer of the finer particles, making this rather 
firm before sowing. Five-inch pots will take 
five seeds if they be sown equi-distant. Cover 
the seeds with ^ inch of soil. Label each 
variety as it is taken in hand, to avoid mis¬ 
takes, and when the batch is completed, ar¬ 
range the pots on shelves near the glass in a 
cool greenhouse, and give them a good water¬ 
ing. Readers who do not possess a green¬ 
house or conservatory, and who own a cold- 
frame, may with ease raise their Sweet Peas 
in this. At this early period it would be 
as well to plunge the pots in some such mate¬ 
rial as Cocoa-Nut-fibre, spent Hops, sifted 
ashes, etc., to save the soil from freezing, 
and thus ensure the satisfactory germination 
of the seeds. Also, in severe weather, it 
would be well to cover the lights at night with 
mats. In the cool greenhouse it is quite un¬ 
necessary to maintain the temperature at 
a high figure. Let the temperature vary be¬ 
tween 40 degs. and 50 degs. 

As soon as the seedlings are well above the 
soil, keep the house cool, otherwise they will 
make such rapid growth that their future will 
be jeopardised. Rather than retain the pots 
of seedlings in a glass-house, where the tem¬ 
perature may rise unduly at any time, place 
them in a cold-frame. Seeds vary greatly in 
their period of germination. Some germinate 
in a comparatively short time, while others 
—notably the “Spencer” type—are very 
hard, and show little disposition to swell. It 
is a good plan in such cases to make a slight 
cut or chip in the outer skin, taking the 
greatest care, however, to make the incision 
at some distance from the germ, otherwise the 
latter may be irreparably damaged. I always 
soak the seeds for twenty-four hours before 
sowing, and then select the more plump seeds 
from among them. Sweet Peas raised in the 
cool temperature I have advocated above 
should make sturdy little plants within a 
month or six weeks, and at that period they 
should be transferred to the cold-frame. Even 
in the cold-frame the seedlings may become 
drawn and weakly, unless a little common 
sense is observed by the grower. Keep ^e 
plants as near to the glass as possible, where 
deep frames are treed, a false bottom should 
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be made, so as to bring up the young plants 
immediately below the frame-light. In this 
way the plants are kept strong and sturdy. 

Those who have the time and inclination 
should pot up their seedlings before they get 
too tall. When an inch or two high, assum¬ 
ing they have been sown to the number of 
four or five in a pot, they should be repotted 
singly, using 3-inch pots. It is much easier 
to deal with the seedlings at this period, as 
the roots have not made much progress, and 
the check would be less severe in conse¬ 
quence. When the plants are some 3 inches 
to 5 inches high, the roots have worked well 
round the pots, and to separate them at such 
a period would injure many of them. After 
repotting, place the young plants in the cold- 
frame, keeping close for a time until the roots 
begin to work. D. B. Crane. 


ALSTRCEMERIAS. 

I was interested in reading the remarks of 
“An Amateur of Haruy Flowers,” on 
Alstroemeria aurantiaca. It is a great pity 
that writers to the gardening press do not 
give their address, as then readers would 
be able to form some opinion of their climatic 
conditions. This writer says that Alstroe¬ 
meria pelegrina alba is of no use for his 
garden. Of course, I do not know where his 
garden is, but I have grown it for years. I 
cannot imagine why the expert grower, to 
whom he refers, should establish his tubers 
in pots before planting them out from fear 
of losing them. I should have thought it was 
impossible to lose Alstroemerias of the 
hardier species. Apparently, however, some 
people do experience considerable difficulty 
in growing them successfully, but, as far as 
my experience goes, I have found them (1 
write only of the hybrid Alstroemerias, A. 
chilensis, and the orange-flowered A. auran¬ 
tiaca) of the easiest possible culture. They 
have with me thriven equally well in reten¬ 
tive, damp soil, which some writers declare 
is fatal to them, as in a light, shaly staple. 
In the autumn of 1894 I planted some tubers 
of A. chilensis in a bed of heavy, clayey loam 
in a low position close to water, at a depth 
of 3 inches, and did not mulch them. Early 
in 1895 commenced the memorable frost, 
which continued with scarcely any intermis¬ 
sion for nearly three mouths. About that 
time I read an article on Alstroemerias by 
an experienced French grower, in which it 
was averred that the roots were certain to 
be killed by frost unless they were planted 
from 6 inches to 9 inches deep and heavily 
mulched. I, naturally, gave up my plants 
for lost, for the ground was frozen hard and 
nothing could be done. However, greatly 
to my surprise and delight, they pushed up 
strongly in the spring, not a single plant ap¬ 
pearing any the worse for the winter’s ex¬ 
perience. These plants grew and multiplied 
exceedingly, and were divided again and 
again. The seed-pods were never picked off 
until the seed was ripe ; but this did not im¬ 
pair their vigour. In another site, on a steep 
slope of very light soil, that became dust-dry 
in summer, they were equally at home. 
Here they threw up their flower-scapes out of 
the adjacent path and through the interstices 
of a neighbouring flight of wooden steps. 

Alstroemeria aurantiaca is a perfect weed, 
and is almost impossible to get rid of. A 
large colony of A. chilensis planted some 
years ago contained by inadvertence a plant 
or two of A. aurantiaca. This spread so 
rapidly that last year it composed fully three 
quarters of the group. I marked it, lifted 
it, and endeavoured to eradicate it, but 
whether I have been successful or not re¬ 
mains to be seen. It is, however, as “ An 
Amateur of Hardy Flowers ” says, a hand¬ 
some plant in its right place, and is very 
beautiful in the house arranged with the 
steel-blue Eryngium Oliverianum. Of the 
two, the hybrid Alstroemerias (A. chilensis) 
are far preferable, and present a lovely sight 
when in full flower, with their suave colour 
gradations ranging from crimson-maroon to 
cream. They will withstand the roughest 
treatment with equanimity. In the spring I 
lifted a clump when the growth was about 
10 inches high, took them twenty miles, and 
planted them the next day in a steep, slop¬ 


ing bank of light soil. They, very naturally, 
died down, and gave no further sign of life 
that year. The next year, however, they shot 
up strongly, and have done well ever since. 
Plants are easily raised from seed sown in 
pans as soon as ripe and kept in a cold frame 
for the first winter. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

South Devon. 


SOME SCREEN PLANTS. 

It often happens in connection with villa 
residences that the desirability of hiding ugly 
fences is a question for the householder, and 
it is solved by planting Privet, either green 
or golden, Laurels, and other things of 
equally objectionable character, when there 
are other things quite as suitable, not quite 
so quick in growth, but still, sufficiently so to 
fill vacant places quickly and well. Choisya 
ternata is undoubtedly one of the best of 
rapid growth, perfectly evergreen, and very 
beautiful when in full flower. A selection 
of the best shoots can be tied in for a start, 
and encouraged to develop by the removal of 
small, weakly bits. It will furnish, when 
established, nice material for a tall vase. So 
will Escallonia roacrantha, also a capital 
screen plant, and handsome alike in flower 
and foliage. There are some plants that are 
general favourites, of which we hear the re¬ 
mark, “ Everyone likes them,” and Rosemary 
is one. I should always reserve a place for 
a plant of this in situations under notice—a 
fragrant shrub, with its insignificant but 
pretty little flowers. Berberis or Mahonia, 
beautiful alike in flower and berry, if well 
done at planting-time, grows rapidly, and is 
very useful in autumn for cutting, the dark 
foliage showing off Chrysanthemums and 
other flowers to great advantage. The best 
forms of Laurustinus— Viburnum Tinus 
lucidum—is also a capital plant; the large 
clusters of nearly white flowers are very 
attractive. 

All the above make dense growth, and, 
with a little care and attention in the earlier 
training, should provide a most effectual 
screen, and with them, if berry-bearing 
plants are liked, may be included some of the 
Cotoneasters. Two recent introductions, in 
C. humifusa and C. rugosa Henryi, are likely 
to prove great acquisitions. Those inclined 
to experiment in the way of screen plants 
might try one or two Camellias, if they are 
willing to go to a little extra trouble in the 
way of preparation. Remove existing soil if 
poor or sour, to a depth of 18 inches, put in 
a fair supply of broken brickbats, and over 
this a few bits of close-grained turf, with the 
Grass downwards. Plant in loam, with 
which have been incorporated about one-sixth 
part of dry cow-manure, well broken up, and 
a bit of charcoal. Some of the older varieties 
may be selected, as japonica, j. anemonse- 
flora, and Pomponia, Chandleri, Donckelaari, 
and Marchioness of Exeter. If late flowers 
are wanted, Chrysanthemums make a fine 
floral screen. Plant sorts like Horace Mar¬ 
tin, Polly Wells, Market White, and Market 
Pink. _ E. B. S. 

Pent8temon«.— There are certain flowering 
plants which come in for a good deal of at¬ 
tention from gardeners of a former genera¬ 
tion. In this category one may place the 
Pentstemons. Looking at some groups last 
summer, one could scarcely believe that such 
charming blossoms could go out of favour, 
but one knows very well that it is only within 
recent years—comparatively speaking—that 
Pentstemons have “caught on.” Now we 
see to what extent they are used and how 
effective they are. We know also that, 
treated as Calceolarias, we may winter cut¬ 
tings in a cold frame in sandy loam, and 
that, if kept free from damp, the majority 
will thrive and be ready for planting out in 
April. I do not think it is generally under¬ 
stood that they may be also raised froip seed 
and bloomed the same year—later, of course, 
than plants propagated from cuttings—yield¬ 
ing, however, in late summer, charming blos¬ 
soms, some of which for beauty vie with many 
more tender flowers. Seed may, therefore, 
be sown at once in heat in pans or boxes of 
any light soil, pricking off the seedling* 'when 
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ready, and planting them out-of-doors 
towards the end of May or beginning of June. 
Keeping the plants under glass a little longer 
than usual before getting them out-of-doors 
will ensure their blooming earlier.— Wood- 
BA8 TWICK. 

BUTTERCUP ANEMONE 

(A. RANUNCULOIDES). 

This is very pretty when in a good state, but 
is rather seldom seen in gardens, because 
slow to flower in many soils, rejoicing, as I 
find, in chalky and light, warm soils. As 
regards the example that goes with this, I 
despaired of getting it to flower in my heavy 
soil, so I had a lot of ashes and lime-rubbish 
put in, which it seems to have enjoyed. It 
is one of the prettiest' of rock plants, and 
goes very well with the Greek and other 
Anemones. It is a South European species. 

-This Anemone (A. ranunculoides), 

although it is a native plant, is not so plenti¬ 
ful as to be undesirable for the garden, and 
in shady spots, as well as sunny ones, looks 
bright and cheery, with its little golden-yellow 
flowers spangling the pretty leaves. It »s 
only a few inches high, and is remarkably 
pretty when seen in a mass. In its general 
appearance it resembles a small Wood Ane¬ 
mone, with yellow insteal of white flowers. 


heavy or cold soil; but where the soil is warm 
and light, as in some Surrey gardens, it is 
quite at home. Mrs. Rogers sends us from 
Cornwall, where it is quite happy, a deli¬ 
cious bunch of it. That people can gather 
quantities of it in such weather as we are now 
enduring is indeed a precious thing for those 
who have to adorn their houses with flowers. 

The Sweet Pea. —I am seriously beginning 
to wonder whether it is now assumed that we 
have in gardens no other flowers but Sweet 
Peas. One gets flooded with Sweet Pea 
literature and illustrations to such an extent 
as to become nauseous. It is in all directions 
—in papers, in catalogues, in essays—but 
constant repetition—the same writers, same 
pictures, same cultural details, same varieties 
—indeed, there is absolutely nothing new. 
What one feels in relation to any flower that 
is so highly boomed as is the Sweet Pea is 
that it will by-and-bye fall flat, and become a 
castaway in horticulture. It is quite useless 
to assume that its period of popularity can 
be as enduring as is, or will be, that of the 
Rose. Sweet Peas are but annuals, de¬ 
pendent on yearly seed-production, and, be¬ 
cause cultivated so generally under conditions 
that are excessively unnatural, are at any 
time liable to attacks of some epidemic, which 
may devastate stocks and destroy their con- 


renders the blooms more graceful and lighter 
than those of the type, and Mr. E. Molyneux, 
who, if I mistake not, raised it, has reason 
tj be satisfied with it. It is now in the 
hands of many nurserymen, and can be pur¬ 
chased at a price only slightly above that of 
the typical plant.—S. Arnott. 

Single Py rethrums.-— Pyrethrums rank 
among the most useful of early summer¬ 
flowering plants, and are a great attraction 
in the herbaceous borders in June and Julv. 
I do not know whether it is because people 
are appreciating more the beauty of single 
blossoms, but it is certainly a fact that single 
Pyrethrums are now very largely grown, and 
are superseding the double varieties in many 
quarters. This is not surprising when it is 
remembered how light and graceful they are 
for table decoration, and what delightful 
colours they embrace. Now i9 the time when 
I clumps may be planted, and divided if need 
be, but I do not think it is very well known 
how easily Pyrethrums may be raised from 
seed. If seed is sown in heat now, and the 
seedlings treated like half-hardy annuals, 
some of the plants will throw up a few’ flowers 
in the autumn, and may be depended upon to 
bloom well another year.— Woodbastw’ICK. 

Violets diseased. —As I have seen no answer to 
“A Constant Reader’s” query U9 to Violet culture, 



Buttercup Anemone (Anemone ranunculoides). 


It is comparatively cheap, and can thus be 
planted in some quantity. I prefer it in a 
semi-shady place, and it grows well under 
deciduous trees. A. ranunculoides pallida is a 
very pleasing variety, which has beautiful 
ale sulphur flowers, and is exquisite when in 
alf shade, while it is as easily cultivated as 
its sister flower. A little more expensive, it 
is still a variety worth securing. The double 
form, A. ranunculoides flore-pleno, still 
scarcer, but not more expensive, than A. r. 
pallida, is but seldom met with, but is a neat 
variety, whose flowers are semi-double. Ane 
mone ranunculoides and its varieties can be 
cultivated in any soil which is not too reten¬ 
tive, but they like one of a rather free nature, 
such as loam, leaf-soil, and a little sand. They 
look very well at the base of rockwork, and 
there delight to ramble among the stones. 
They spread pretty freely at the root when in 
suitable soil, where it is not too dry. The 
little tuberous roots should be planted as soon 
as possible, and with the crowns about an 
inch beneath the surface.—S. Arnott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Algerian Iris.— Surely there never was a 
more beautiful gift to our northern gardens 
than this, from tne coaet of Northern Africa, 
flowering as it does in our sad winter day9. 
It will not do this everywhere, however, 
because wre fail make it lower in 
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stitution. All the literature, illustrations, 
and cultural directions tend to that form of 
excessively forced growth which may in the 
end but lead to destruction. No one thing 
in gardening has had so many books devoted 
to it as the Sweet Pea. The most usetul, 
valuable, and reliable of all these publica¬ 
tions is the National Sweet Pea Society’s 
annual, because that records the work done 
by the society for the year, and especially 
gives the details of the society’s annual trials, 
ail of which, happily, are conducted under 
normal conditions. —Sweet Pea. 

The fimbriated Elecampane (Inula glandu- 
losa fimbriata).— Summer flowers of a com¬ 
posite character become plentiful as the sea¬ 
son goes on, but I think that none are more 
welcome than the fine, deep golden-yellow 
blossoms of Inula glandulosa, whose blooms, 
with their glowing discs, and charming nar¬ 
row ray-florets, are, I consider, handsome. 
It is one of the most ornamental of all our 
summer and early autumn composites, and 
its height—about feet, is not too great for 
even tne small and narrow border of the 
little garden, while it is equally suitable for 
the broad borders of the larce garden. The 
ordinary form of Inula glandulosa i9 beauti¬ 
ful, but most of us can find room for the fim¬ 
briated variety (I. glandulosa fimbriata), 
which has the narrow ray-florets beautifully 
cut and apparently fringed. This feature 


in Gardening Illustrated, of February 10th. I 
should like to say that the disease his or her Violets 
are suffering from is the American spot disease, which 
has only been known in England within the last few 
years, but which in now most prevalent amongst 
Violets, and, according to a note in the " Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Journal,” no cure has yet been 
discovered for it. I can say, however, from per¬ 
sonal experience that it is quite possible to grow 
and flower Princess of Wales Violet in 6pite of it, 
if the plants are given the very best culture in 
every particular and constant fight kept up against 
the disease by pulling off and burning the affected 
leaves the moment a spot or blotch shows itself. 
Dipping the plants at transplanting time into some 
disinfectant of the nature of Bordeaux mixture is 
also recommended.— Citeshire. 

Iris reticulata.—Seldom is it that the beautiful 
and sweetly-scented I. reticulata is referred to. 
Probably it is because it is so little known, or that 
ma t folks will still regard Irises as solely flowers of 
summer, and yet before any of the others mentioned 
flower, the blooms of I. reticulata show their violet 
and purple and gold petals, while the year is still 
young, particularly if care has been taken to plant 
them on some warm and sheltered border, or if they 
have been given a cold-frame. In the south-west of 
England one comos across them in gardens fre¬ 
quently, but in the north they are not seen so 
often. Still, with a glass shelter, one may have 
these very charming early blossoms.— Townsman. 

Filling flower-bed.—I have a flower-bed, 6 feet 
wide, under the south and west walls of my house. 
At present it is planted with bulbs, and I propose to 
fill it with annual Asters in due course. Will you be 
so good as to tell me what, in your opinion, should 
be sown or planted to fill in the time between the 
last of the Tulips and the planting of the Asters.— 

n. b. H. 

[Unless you "have a stock of things ready io 
pots, vou can do nothing.] 
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ROSES. 

VERY DARK ROSES. 
Doubtless, many readers can recall the time 
when boxes of dark-coloured Roses were ex¬ 
hibited, but we see few of them now. The 
Hybrid Tea 6eems to have crowded them out 
of cultivation. In the analysis of the Roses 
exhibited at the National Rose Show', which 
Mr. E. Mawley prepares, the first dark 
variety mentioned is Horace Vernet, and this 
as low down in the list as No. 20. We have 
J. B. Clark earlier, but I do not term that a 
really dark Rose. My idea of a dark variety 
is 

Prince C. de Rohan or Abel Carriere, 
which do not appear in Mr. Mawley’s list of 
seventy-two varieties. It is true there are 
several crimsons, but not of the dark or 
blackish shades. We miss from our shows 

Xavier Olibo, a magnificent Rose when 
caught right. This should, I think, be 
budded where it is to remain for a year or 
two. I have had grand plants of it on De 
la GrifFeraie stock treated in this manner. 

Reynolds Hole, another very fine dark 
Rose, seems to do best on a standard or half¬ 
standard Brier. 

Charles Lefebvre is not nearly so often 
seen as it used to be. What a grand Rose it 
is when well grown ! It evidently requires 
a strong soil, and the later blooms of the first 
crop are generally the best. Doubtless we 
have our chief Rose shows too early for these 
dark Roses. In 1907 Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons, of Newtownards, introduced a Rose, 

W. E. Lippiat, which, I believe, is going 
to be a boon to all who love very dark Roses. 
At the autumn show' of the National Rose 
Society, several grand specimens were seen, 
and exhibitors generally took a note of the 
variety, so that I hope we may soon see it 
more largely exhibited. For a really good, 
serviceable dark Rose, there are few to beat 

Baron de Bonstettin, or Monsieur Bon- 
cenne, as it is sometimes called. On cut¬ 
backs it is fine, only it must be screened from 
fierce sun, or the flowers burn. There is a 
grand sort for the garden that does not burn. 
This is named 

Louis Ricard, quite a rich blackish-crim¬ 
son, a wonderful colour, but the form of the 
Rose is not good enough for exhibition. 

Jean Sou pert, which i«. without a doubt, 
the same Rose as Grand Mogul, has a superb 
form, but one rarely sees the Rose at all good 
until autumn, then on standards some fine 
flowers may be had. A variety that will be 
much wanted is Pernet Ducher’s 

Chateau de Cr.oa Vougeot, a very beau¬ 
tiful, rich, deep-coloured sort, and likely to 
be in great demand. 

Abel Carriere on standards will yield 
some very good flowers, but it is not at all a 
reliable sort. 

Gloire de l’Exposition de Bruxelles 
is, I think, one of the blackest Roses we pos¬ 
sess, and I am surprised it has been allowed 
to almost pass out of cultivation. It was 
sent out by Messrs. Soupert et Notting in 
1890. 

Jean Ltabaud is too full to be really use¬ 
ful. It is of a grand colour, but it must 
be a very fine season to find a good specimen 
of it. 

Pierre Notting is a grand old Rose, of a 
purplish-crimson colour, finely formed, and 
very fragrant. It is one of the good old 
kinds we ought not to allow to be lost sight 
of. I can see no difference between this Rose 
and Black Prince. 

Jean Cherpin was always a favourite of 
mine. It was of an intense purplish shade, 
nearly black, and produced most delightful 
buds. So did 

Emperor, another beautiful buttonhole 
sort, far too good to be lost. 

Speaking generally, dark Roses succeed 
better on standard, half, or dwarf standard 
stocks than they do as bushes, but if the 
latter are desired, bud them upon seedling 
or cutting Brier stocks. Rosa. 


Rosfift: early breaking Of.— For many 
weeks past considerable anxiety has been felt 
by Rose growers as to their Roses starting 
into growth. This ofirlY starting info growth 
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is not uncommon. The soil of this neigh¬ 
bourhood is light and sandy, and ramblers 
and those recently planted continued to 
grow till w r e had a sharp frost, which gave 
them a check and killed the young, tender 
growths. In one garden I visit a long row 
of recently-planted Ramblers on a warm bank 
had made growths 2 inches long by the close 
of the year. The frost of January cut these 
back. This is of no moment, however, see¬ 
ing these early growths are only at the tips 
of the shoots, and would be removed at prun- 
ing-time. Early in November, having some 
Rose-beds with bulbs and Violas amongst 
the Roses, and wishing to manure the Roses 
before the bulbs started to make growth, the 
surface soil was removed, a coat of manure 
added, and the Violas divided and replanted. 
The Roses had bloomed beautifully, and had 
made many long shoots. These I shortened 
back to about 2 feet to prevent the wind 
blowing them about. Now' (at the close of 
January) they have made growths 4 inches 
to 6 inches long, the position being a warm 
south sunny corner in a raised position. 
Some would advocate pruning these. This 
would not be advisable, as probably before 
the middle of March w ? e may have severe 
frost.— Dorset. 


CHINESE OR BENGAL ROSES. 

The Chinas thrive best upon their own 
roots, and that being so we can avoid the 
suckers that are sometimes so troublesome 
from plants upon foster-roots. Most of 
them are hardy. For beds, especially when 
a variety is massed together, there are few 
Roses more suitable. Although not so 
serviceable as some for cutting, they are in 
bloom from early June until October. Some 
of the Hybrid Chinas, chiefly obtained by 
crossing with the Bourbons, are very useful 
as semi-climbers and not too tall for a pillar. 
I wish to keep to the dwarf or compact 
growers in this note, and will briefly de¬ 
scribe a few' of the best. In crimsons we 
can scarcely improve upon the Old Crimson 
and Cramoisie Superieure, both of which are 
dwarfer than most in this section. White 
can be found in Ducher and White Pet; 
pink or pale flesh in Common Blush and 
Baronne Piston de St. Cyr; coppery-red 
and salmon in Laurette Messimv and Mme. 
Eugene Resal; and apricot and orange in 
Comtesse du Cavla and Queen Mab. Jean 
Bach Sisley, very sweet-scented, and Irene 
Watts are two very good Chinas, with clear 
silvery-rose shadings. There are two good 
yellows now, in Arethusa, a yellow-tinted 
Queen Mab, and Chin Chin, a primrose- 
yellow sport from Mme. Eugene Resal, that 
holds its colour remarkably well. A light 
soil suits this class of Rose best, and they 
can be grown where those requiring the 
Brier as a stock would not thrive without 
considerable trouble in preparing the 
ground. For beds by the sides of lawns few 
Roses are better suited or give less trouble. 

U. S. 


ROSE GLOIRE DE DIJON NEGLECTED. 

I have a very large Gloire de Dijon Rose-tree cover¬ 
ing the front of niy house, faring south. It seems to 
have been very much neglected, and is very wild. 
Will you kindly tel! me if you advise its being 
pruned, when should it be done, and in what way will 
it he best to do the same?—]!. G. 

[This grand old Rose is often pruned too 
much—so much so that practically all blos¬ 
som i-s cut away. There are times when it is 
necessary to reduce some of the growths, and 
to do this properly, one should really see 
the specimen. It is best to discard very old 
wood, that produces rather thin, siekly-look- 
ing growths. Cut such old growths out as 
near to the base ns possible, which will cause 
the plant to send up new' growths. Having 
removed such old wood as can be spared, 
you should see if it is possible to spread out 
the remainder a little more than at present, 
and, if possible, bend one or two of tne large 
growths in a zig-zag fashion, so os to induce 
them to break into new growth at the bent 
parts, especially if now such part be bare. 
All the long rods of last year’s production, if 
nice and firm, should be nailed to the wall, 
in a horizontal or any other position. The 
unripe ends from such growths may be cut 
away. Having done this, there remains now 


a number of short growths, that have been 
produced by the other and older growths. 
These can be cut back pretty hard, accord¬ 
ing to their strength, the strongest being re¬ 
tained about 8 inches or 10 inches long, and 
the weaker ones to 2 inches or 3 inches. By 
allowing one or two of the best of last year’s 
rods to fall away from the wall, they present 
a nice effect when covered all over with 
buds, and they take away the formal appear¬ 
ance where all the shoots are nailed to the 
wall. Good farmyard-manure dug into the 
soil now would be helpful, or, if not procur¬ 
able, some 4-inch bones would be a good fer¬ 
tiliser. In May the plant should receive 
liberal applications of liquid-manure. This 
can reach the roots better if the soil is forked 
up first, and sometimes it is even advisable 
lo make a few' holes close to the roots with 
an iron crowbar, afterwards filling up when 
manure-water has been applied.] 


GROWING ROSES IN A HOT POSITION. 

(Reply to “Oxshott.”) 

We fear you will have considerable diffi¬ 
culty in contending with the “ roasting-hot ” 
position, but still, if you take special precau¬ 
tions, you may be fairly successful. In the 
first place, wo would suggest that you obtain 
plants that are well established, sav, in 8-inch 
pots. Repot these into 10-inch pots, but do 
not disturb the ball of earth beyond re¬ 
moving the crocks and just pricking over the 
sides with a pointed label, in order to release 
the fine roots a little, so as to encourage them 
to work into the new T soil. This soil should 
consist of good loam two parts, well-rotted 
manure or Wakeley’s Hop-manure one part, 
and bone-meal, about 3 lb. to a bushel of 
soil. Having placed a goodly supply of clean 
crocks or oyster-shells in the bottom of the 
10-inch pots, put some lumpy pieces of turf 
on the crocks, then the plant. Fill in soil 
around, and well ram this down. See that 
the ball of earth is wetted right through be¬ 
fore potting. After repotting, give the plants 
a watering. In order to preserve them from 
a too-rapid drying-up in summer, we would 
suggest that you obtain some Tea-chests, and 
place the pots in these, with a good casing 
of broken peat, short manure, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, or Moss, which materials you can keep 
well moistened. The pot will then draw some 
moisture from the same, and thus the soil 
will be kept fairly cool. Of course, when 
growth is active, plenty of water and liquid- 
manure can be given to the Roses. To fur¬ 
ther shield the boxes from the sun, some 
boards could be sloped against them on the 
south side. The Noisette and Tea Roses 
would glory in such a position, and, of course, 
you would take care to spray them over in 
the early morning and late in the evening. A 
few good sorts to try would be : As pillars: 
W. A. Richardson, Alister Stella Gray, Reve 
d’Or, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Francis 
Crousse. .4.* bushes: Marie Van Houtte, 
Anna Ollivier, Lady Roberts, Mme. Hoste, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir de Pierre Not¬ 
ting, Caroline Testout, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
La France, Liberty, Etoile de Franee, and 
Mme. Faleot. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose General Sohabllkine.-Cnn you give me 
any description of Ro*o General Sehablikine, its 
growth, and management?—K. A. U.. Stroud. 

[This Hybrid Tea was raised by Nabon- 
nand in 1878. It is of vigorous growth, with 
fine coppery-red, sweet-scented flowers, 
which are large and full. It makes a very 
effective variety in the garden, the trusses of 
bloom being well displayed on good, stiff 
stems.] 

Rose Conrad F. Meyer, pruning.-Please tell 
me if Conrad Ferdinand Meyer Rose ought to be 
pruned in the spring and to how many buds? It is 
in a cold, windy situation.—E. C. Lonosdon. 

[This fine rose grows more like a shrub 
than a Rose-bush, and will make a fine speci¬ 
men if sparsely pruned. For such a purpose, 
or if desired to grow it against a wall, this 
variety may have its strong last year’e 
growths retained some 2 feet in length ; but, 
if wanted as a big busli, it is best to prune 
back last year’s wood to about 6 inches or 
8 inches from its j ft 
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rosed watering-can, and as more progress ie 
being made, and the leaves commence to un¬ 
fold, the amount of water may be increased, 
the daily syringing of the stages and between 
the pots being continued. 

While in a young state, the new growths 
do not appreciate direct sunshine, but enjoy 
plenty of light, which may be gradually in¬ 
creased when the new pseudo-bulbs begin to 
form, and by the time the flower-spikes 
appear, they may be exposed to full sun¬ 
shine, which will assist to harden and pre¬ 
pare the plants for their season of rest. When 
about half-way through the growing season, 
and the plants are well-rooted, a thin layer of 
rough, fibrous loam may be placed on the 
surface of the soil; into this the topmost 
loots will quickly penetrate, and will pro¬ 
mote strong, healthy growth. At that time 
it is advisable to afford plenty of moisture in 
the atmosphere, also to afford ventilation, 
but only a little air should be put on at first, 
gradually increasing it as the new hulbe 
approach maturity. Towards the end of the 
autumn, when the foliage acquires a yellow 
tint, the amount of water must be gradually 
lessened, and the night temperature lowered 
to 65 degs. By this time the flower-spikes 
will have made their appearance, and when 
the flowers commence to open a night tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. will be the most suitable 
for the lasting qualities of the flowers; at 
the same time, a moderately dry atmosphere 
should be maintained, because, if in a damp 
house, the flowers soon become spotted and 
useless. After the spikes are cut, the plants 
should be kept quite dry at the root; stand 
them close together, and keep the winter 
night temperature between 55 degs. and 
60 degs.] _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Orchids for greenhouse.—I shall be obliged if 

S ou can tell me the names of a few easily-grown 
rchide which can be successfully cultivated In an 
ordinary mixed greenhouse.—T. Clarks. 

[The following should answer your pur¬ 
pose : Cypripedium insigne and its varieties, 
Cypripedium barbatum, C. Boxalli, Cym- 
bidium Lowianum, C. giganteum, C. ebur- 
neum, Odontoglossum Rossi, O. Cervantesi, 
Ccelogyne cristata, Lycaste Skinneri, and 
Pleione humilis. You could, as an experi¬ 
ment, try a plant or two of Disa grandiflora 
and Vanda coerulea.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
Thb last notes under this heading appeared 
in the issue of Gardening Illustrated of 
January 15th last, and since that date a con¬ 
siderable change in the floral decorations of 
the house has taken place. Even now a few 
Chrysanthemums are available, but I doubt 
the wisdom of prolonging the display of these. 
At the moment Tulips may be had in charm¬ 
ing tones of colour. It is a matter for con¬ 
gratulation that market growers are depart¬ 
ing from the old, stereotyped method of 
growing only white, yellow, and scarlet varie¬ 
ties. There are now sent to market regular 
supplies of such varieties as the rosy-pink 
Cottage Maid, and Keizer Kroon in scarlet 
and yellow; another good rosy pink is Rose 
Luisante. The rich yellow of Ophir d’Or has a 
value, either alone orin conjunction with some 
of the vividly-coloured sorts. The carmine- 
rose flowers of Proserpine are always ad¬ 
mired, but they have a greater value in natu¬ 
ral rather than in artificial light. The 
blooms are large, and of beautiful form. Van 
der Neer, a distinct variety, of a slaty-purple 
colour; Vermilion Brilliant, a good scarlet, 
creating a dazzling effect under artificial 
light; Fabiola, white, striped rose ; Duchesse 
de Parma, gold, tinted scarlet, and the trio 
of the Pottebakker varieties, representing 
white, yellow, and scarlet colours, may be 
had from time to time. Table decorations 
exclusively confined to Tulips are extremely 
pretty, and, in many homes, unusual. Cot¬ 
tage Maid is lovely under artificial light, and 
there is nothing garish about the rosy-pink 
colour, a9 is sometimes seen when the more 
bri\|iant flotraTs ofjo|her varieties are used, 
tte stfw^greeli loliBT^i is an 


lishment to the flowers, and there is nothing 
more appropriate. Care must be taken not 
to use too many flowers. A bowl placed in 
the centre of the table is quite sufficient, if 
specimen-glasses or not over-large receptacles 
of varying character be used in conjunction 
therewith. That the display may not be¬ 
come monotonous, the colour of the Tulips 
used should be changed from time to time, 
always keeping in view, however, the colours 
suited for evening use. Tulips may be used 
freely for ordinary house decoration, vases, 
bowls, baskets, with water-vessels placed 
therein, and some of the smaller trumpet- 
vases displaying these flowers to advantage. 
In the drawing-room, Tulips make a very 
charming display. I prefer vases arranged 
with one colour or ono variety only. When 
decorating the sideboard, the colour used for 
the dinner-table should always be borne in 
mind, so that they shall harmonise. A bowl 
of Tulips on the hall table is always an at¬ 
traction, and such a decoration is invariably 
admired. By the use of natural green Moss, 
or by the aid of the many contrivances now 
sold by the florists and horticultural sundries- 
men, top-heavy and other flowers, that are 
usually not easy to dispose artistically, may 
be arranged with comparative ease. 

The Daffodils are now freely displayed in 
most florists’ windows, and as these are 
grown freely in almost every garden worthy 
of the name, the supplies from the florists 
will very soon bo supplemented by home¬ 
grown flowers. It is a mistake to mix up the 
different types of the Daffodil, as, when this 
is done, much of their charm is lost, whereas, 
were the types represented in successive de¬ 
corations, one at a time, the general effect 
would be better appreciated, and change in 
the display would, of course, be noticeable. 
Keep varieties of the long crown or trumpet 
forms quite to themselves. In this group we 
have handsome bicolor varieties, the white or 
sulphur colours, and the yellow seifs. The 
Star Narcissi, again, should be treated sepa¬ 
rately. There is also the short-crowned sec¬ 
tion, in which are included the dainty Bur- 
bidgei and poeticus groups, each having a 
beauty distinct from the other sections above- 
mentioned. There is now endless variety, 
and, to add to the interest in their use in 
house decoration, the types should be varied 
as often as convenient. Use with these 
flowers their own foliage, as there is no mate¬ 
rial more appropriate, and, as a rule, it is 
easily obtainable. It is not possible to utilise 
the larger trumpet-vases, etc., for the Daffo¬ 
dils, but bowls, baskets, specimen-glasses, 
and numerous other receptacles abound, and 
most of them are well adapted for effectively 
displaying these flowers. Other flowers that 
should be available at this season are the 
Azaleas, so pretty in small sprays for 
drawing-room decoration. Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, Deutzias, Spiraeas, Camellias, Acacias, 
Callas, Violets, and quite a host of beautiful 
things, hardy and otherwise, can now be had. 
It is very easy to provide constant change, 
and if only a little care and thought be 
bestowed on the blossoms used, ana their 
suitability for night or day displays, much of 
the trouble that the decorator has to meet 
will disappear. Forced flowering shrubs, 
such as the Lilac, etc., are extremely beauti¬ 
ful at this season. D. B. Crane. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8pldery and single-flowered Chrysanther 
mums for home decoration.— In finally de¬ 
ciding how many Chrysanthemums to grow 
on for blooming next autumn, for general 
homo decoration and for cutting, the spidery 
and single-flowered sorts should not be over¬ 
looked. It will soon be time to pot on again 
young plants that were struck in December, 
but it is not too late even now to propagate 
the tops of these for blooming in 5-ineh pots. 
Some of my plants are treated in this manner, 
and for table decoration are of more use than 
those grown in 8-inch pots. The spidery and 
single-flowered sorts are of the greatest pos¬ 
sible service to those who make any attempt 
at table decoration. They are of value apart 
from their soft colourings, owing to their very 
graceful appearance 'when arranged lobselV 
in Tow'NgifAN', 


FERN8- 

GROWING FILMY FERNS. 

(Reply to “L. G.”) 

Those exquisite and fragile-looking mem¬ 
bers of the Fern family, known as Filmy 
Ferns, will, in the majority of cases, thrive 
iu a comparatively low temperature ; but it 
must be borne in mind that, although many 
of them are natives of tropical countries, 
they almost invariably affect considerable 
elevations in mountain forests or in deep 
shady ravines, and thus it will be readily 
understood why they do not require the ex¬ 
cessive heat which some would have us be¬ 
lieve is necessary to their successful cultiva¬ 
tion. At the same time, there are some 
species which will not thrive without brisk 
stove heat. 

Filmy Ferns will not suffer neglect; on the 
contrary, they must be well cared for, and 
the conditions of atmosphere and temperature 
required for their healthy growth must con¬ 
stantly surround them. An abundance of 
humidity in the air, combined with a subdued 
light and a quiet atmosphere, are the three 
essentials to be provided for their well-being. 
With some few' exceptions, however, they 
dislike heavy gloom, yet on no account should 
the sun’s rays be allowed to reach them. In 
providing the necessary moisture, never use 
the syringe, unless confined to the sprinkling 
of the floor, stages, or walls, which, with some 
pans of W’ater for the purpose of evaporation, 
will be found sufficient for thoroughly charg¬ 
ing the atmosphere with moisture, and for 
producing a nice, dew-like condensation on 
the foliage, which is what they thoroughly 
enjoy. 

All species with erect stems should be 
planted or potted in the usual manner, the 
soil to be good, rough, fibrous peat, a little 
loam, plenty of sharp sand, and live Sphag¬ 
num Moss ; always bearing in mind that good 
drainage for the roots is absolutely necessary. 
Those species which have creeping stems 
usually produce a quantity of what may be 
called adventitious roots, which cling to any 
congenial surface, and blocks of sandstone 
suit them admirably : therefore, they should 
be fixed in such a position as will enable them 
to adhere to some pieces of material of this 
kind, which they will soon clothe with a deli¬ 
cate drapery of rich green fronds. 

In the cultivation of a great number of 
these plants it is impossible to maintain the 
temperature exactly to a degree, nevertheless 
a uniform temperature is a matter of con¬ 
siderable importance in the cultivation of 
Filmy Fern9, for in the gloomy shade of the 
mountain forests and dark ravines in which 
many of them exist, we are told the variation 
of temperature is very little. The green¬ 
house kinds thrive well, as a rule, in a tem¬ 
perature of, say, from 40 degs. to 60 degs.; 
as a matter of course, during the hot summer 
months it is almost an impossibility to main¬ 
tain so low a temperature. The stove kinds 
enjoy a temperature ranging from 50 degs. 
to 75 degs. 

As the beauty of these plants depends en¬ 
tirely upon the brightness of their rich green, 
pellucid fronds, and as it is almost impossible 
to clean them when once soiled, it becomes a 
matter of the greatest importance that pure 
and clean water should be used whenever 
they may be sprinkled overhead, hence the 
advantage of keeping the surroundings suffi¬ 
ciently moist, for by condensation all impuri¬ 
ties are removed or left behind. 


Ferns In windows.— It is a pity that Fern* 
are not in higher favour with window gar¬ 
deners. They are as ornamental in the 
depth of winter as in the summer. The diffi¬ 
culty window gardeners experience in keep¬ 
ing their plants healthy is probably one rea¬ 
son why Ferns are not more in favour. 
Reallv good specimens are comparatively 
rare, and when a Fern gets into bad health 
it certainly is by no means an attractive 
object. There are, however, no insurmount¬ 
able obstacles to the successful culture of 
Ferns in rooms, and those fond of then* may; 
by observing a fetf simple rules, maintain 
their plants in health the j*ar through. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —After frost everything 
recently planted should have the soil made 
firm. This is necessary, for not only little 
things, but things of large growth which have 
been shaken by gales, may require some pres¬ 
sure applied. All wall-shrubs, including 
Roees, should have what pruning is required, 
and the shoots trained in to the wall. The 
winter-flowering Jasmine and Forsythia sus¬ 
pense should be pruned after flowering. 
Rambling Roses on arches and elsewhere 
should have the weak shoots removed, but 
etrong shoots may be trained in nearly to full 
length, the soft, unripe ends only shortened. 
As soon as the soil works cleanly, hardy 
annuals may be sown in open places in her¬ 
baceous borders, and wherever there is room 
and something bright is required. Annuals 
are generally sown too thickly, and the thin 
ning delayed too long. I prefer sowing in 
shallow drills 6 inches apart, sowing the seeds 
in little patches a few inches apart, so that, 
when singling out, the best plants can be left 
at the right distances apart, according to 
the space required. The advantage of sow¬ 
ing in shallow drills is that the surface can 
be stirred freely when the plants are grow 
ing. Deciduous trees and shrubs can be 
planted successfully now. Roses also, and 
herbaceous plants, can be moved now with 
safety. The latter may be divided if neces¬ 
sary. 

Fruit garden. —Figs may be uncovered 
now, if protection has been given. I do not 
think the frost has been severe enough to do 
them any harm, but I have, in severe sea¬ 
sons, seen the young; wood all killed, and it 
is not well to run risks. With care, we can 
rely upon getting a crop of Figs from a sunny, 
sheltered position. To make quite sure, we 
must keep control of the roots, and to do this 
, effectually, we must plant on stations of con¬ 
crete or something equally impervious. If 
the roots run riot in damp soil, away from 
solar warmth, the wood does not ripen, and 
the fruits fall off. The most useful Figs 
among the old varieties are Brown Turkey, 
Black Ischia, and White Marseilles. Many 
other Figs are catalogued, but are so little 
grown in this country that one feels almost 
afraid to recommend them. If I had a warm 
wall to spare, I should experiment with Figs 
outside, and make a selection. Those who 
are planting Strawberries should not omit 
Bedford Champion and Givon’s Late Pro¬ 
lific. For forcing, Royal Sovereign is 
excellent, but I have known it fail outside in 
low-lying positions because of its early 
flowers being cut off by spring frosts. All 
pruning and nailing, even on north walls, 
will, I should think, be done now. The buds 
of Apricots are swelling, and nets should be 
examined and made ready. Plant Raspberries 
and Loganberries, giving the latter plenty of 
room. 

Vegetable garden. —Take advantage of 
fine weather, when the soil works freely, to 
plant early crops. If there is room under 
glass,^ Leeks and Brussels Sprouts for trans¬ 
planting should be sown. Celery also, of the 
red and white varieties for main crop should 
be sown under glass, where there is a little 
warmth. A later sowing will be made out¬ 
side in April, including Celeriac or Turnip- 
rooted Celery. There is now a large demand 
for salading, and in order to meet this de¬ 
mand glass must be used. Those who have 
spare frames or cool Tomato-house may fill 
them in autumn with Lettuces. These will 
be valuable now, and will be cleared off in 
time for Tomatoes. Of course, in mild hot¬ 
beds they will grow faster, and be more crisp 
and cleaner. The same may be said of 
Radishes, Carrots, and Cauliflowers. French 
Beans may be used as a catch-crop among 
Tomatoes. Globe Artichokes, if wanted 
e ® r ty» , are U P * n Me autumn and 

planted out again in April, when the weather 
ts safe. A few early dishes may be obtained 
m this way. The winter greens have not 
suffered during winter. Though we had one 
or two sharp frosts, the change came before 
any harm was done. 

Conservatory. —All things are moving 
more rapidly, and changes will require to be 
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more frequent. Fortunately, there is an 
abundance of material coming on. The 
Chrysanthemums will be moved to a cool 
house and cut down, and cuttings taken, as 
fast as strong, sucker-like shoots can be ob¬ 
tained. The exhibitor will have rooted all 
the cuttings he requires, and probably have 
added a few new varieties to his stock, as 
this is necessary if we want to keep in the 
front rank; but for conservatory decoration 
there is yet time to strike cuttings of late 
varieties. Some of these late varieties are 
late in making cuttings. Soft-wooded plants 
that flower in winter will now have finished 
blooming, and a selection made of the plants 
we are to keep for stock and the others thrown 
away, as it is waste of time and space to keep 
plants we have no use for. Begonias, Sal¬ 
vias, and other things we w’ant cuttings of 
will, of course, be retained, and the cuttings 
taken and rooted as soon as possible. 
Fuchsias and tuberous-rooted Begonias will 
be repotted, and possibly the earliest placed 
in the flowering-pots. All things, such as 
Poinsettias, from the warm-house, will be 
placed away to rest for a time, and kept dry. 
When sufficiently ripened and rested, a little 
more heat will cause the buds to start, and 
when the young shoots are from 2 inches to 
3 inches long, they may be made into cuttings 
and placed in single pots in a brisk bottom- 
heat. Azaleas are making a brave show now. 
They require a good deal of water, as usually 
the pots are full of roots. I always think a 
little warmth when the buds are bursting 
gives size and brightness to the flowers, but 
they will keep longer in condition in a com¬ 
paratively cool house. As they go out of 
flower, remove faded flowers and seed-pods, 
and place in a house where the syringe can 
be used daily. 

8tOV6.—Caladiums, Gloxinias, and Achi- 
menes are, or soon will be, on the move, and, 
when growth is fairly started, repotting will 
be neceesary. We generally shake out the 
Achimenes and start them in pans or boxes, 
and, when 2 inches or so high, they can be 
used for filling baskets or be grown in pans 
or pots. When well grown, they make very 
nice specimens, and will flower in summer, 
when good specimen plants are scarcer than 
they are now. Marantas, Alocasias, and An- 
thuriums may be repotted now. The last- 
named do best in very fibrous stuff, and very 
free drainage. Stock of most of these things 
can be had by division of the crowns. The 
watering of newly-potted plants must be in 
careful hands. Very often a dewing over of 
the foliage may take the place of root¬ 
watering. 

Ferns under glass. —Those species which 
do not produce spores may be increased now 
by division, and helped on afterwards in 
heat; but all plants which produce spores 
are best increased by those means—at least, 

I think so. If a stock of any particular spe¬ 
cies or variety is wanted, it is better to cut 
up moderately young plants into single 
crowns and start them in a close, warm- 
frame. Very old plants, which have reached 
the exhaustive stage, are not so suitable for 
raising stock as younger plants which have 
healthy individual crowns. Young plants now 
in small pots, with abundant roots, may be 
shifted into 5-inch pots, and any spores in 
stock may be sown. If kept dry and cool. 
Fern-spores will keep good for some years. 

Fines. —It is usual to overhaul these now, 
any successions which are sluggish in start¬ 
ing being lifted out of the plunging-beds, and 
the water supply reduced a little. This dry¬ 
ing treatment must not be carried too far, or 
the colour of the plants will suffer, and a 
foxy plant is very difficult to get right again. 

A very slight check will generally cause the 
Queens to show fruit at this season. Later 
successions may have another shift, if re¬ 
quired, or be top-dressed with good loam 
and manure. Pines should be potted very 
firmly, and the loam should be of the best 
fibrous quality, and be fortified with bone- 
meal, soot, and a little old manure added. 
With heat and moisture, Pines are not diffi¬ 
cult to grow, but the cheap foreign Pines 
have checked Pine culture in this country 
except in large gardens, where home-grown 
produce is appreciated. A good hothouse- 


grown Pine is superior to anything imported. 
Suckers may be taken off the old stools at 
any time, and, after trimming the base, 
potted into small pots and plunged in a warm 
bed of leaves or tan. If kept close, roots 
soon form. Overgrown plants—termed stags 
—can generally be made to fruit by shaking 
out, and, after disrooting, repotting and 
plunging in a hot-bed. 

Late vinery. —There is not likely to be 
any Grapes hanging on the Vines now T , as 
they will do as well, if not better, in the 
Grape-room, without being exposed to so 
many changes in the temperature as when 
hanging on the Vines. It is important that 
late Vines should be pruned before the sap 
begins to rise. To prevent Vines pruned 
after this date bleeding, some kind of styptic 
should be applied to the wounds, to prevent 
loss of sap if it rises before the wound heals. 
There is a proper styptic, which may be 
obtained from the sundry shops, and what is 
known as painter’s knotting will answer the 
same purpose. Old Vines may be renovated 
by introducing new blood, in the shape of a 
young rod from the base occasionally. 

Vaporising with nicotine.— At this season 
green-fly, thrips, mites, and other insects 
give trouble. The Fern-mite, if the house is 
kept too dry, spreads rapidly on some varie¬ 
ties. Vaporising and more moisture in the 
atmosphere will clear them out, but the 
damage they do if permitted to increase re¬ 
mains in evidence ror some time, until new 
growth is made. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March Hth. —Planted out Peas raised in 
pots under glass. The plants are staked, and 
sheltered on the windward side with Yew 
branches. Planted out more Cabbage plants 
from seed-bed, and pricked out Lettuces and 
Cabbages raised under glass. Sowed Stocks, 
Asters, and other tender annuals in warm- 
pit. They will be hardened off when up and 
pricked off into shallow boxes. 

March 15th. —Plant more early Potatoes, 
also Jerusalem Artichokes. Put in more cut¬ 
tings of Chrysanthemums and other things. 
At this season there is a good deal of propa¬ 
gating to do, which need not be particu¬ 
larised. Cuttings of soft-wooded thingd, 
which have been warmed up, will strike with 
certainty. Begonias of the winter-blooming 
section are being rooted now, and Salvias, 
etc. 

March 16th. —Cleared off a lot of old, ex¬ 
hausted greens. Manured and dug the land 
ready for Potatoes. Manure for Mushroom- 
beds is always being collected. Every bed- 
space is kept filled up. Moved Onions sown 
in boxes to cold-frame to harden. Put stakes 
to Sweet Peas planted in house. These flower 
early, and are valuable for cutting. 

March 17th. —Finished thinning Grapes in 
early house. Night temperature, 65 degs., 
falling to 60 degs. at sunrise in the morning. 
Disbudded young shoots of Figs in pots. 
Fixed a zinc collar round the top of the pots 
for holding mulching material. Planting 
hardy edging plants round beds. Repaired 
Box edgings in kitchen garden. Fixed poles 
to Peacn and Apricot-wall, to support nets to 
protect blossom. 

March 18th. —Transplanting Hollies and 
other evergreens. Made a new bed in shel¬ 
tered, rather shady position, for choice Rho¬ 
dodendrons. Made a slight addition to rock 
garden for some recently-purchased plants. 
Some additions also have been made to the 
hardy fernery, chiefly of hardy exotic species. 
Sowed hardy annuals. 

March 19th. —Looked over climbers in con¬ 
servatory to do some thinning and disbud¬ 
ding. Rearranged plants, to make room for 
fresh specimens. Shifted young Fuchsias 
(autumn-struck plants) into larger pots. 
Sowed more Petunias, and put in cuttings of 
double varieties. Fresh batches of Lily of 
the Valley crowns are potted every ten days 
now. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street , Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are reejuired in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. .4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ft*uit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


FZiAHTB AND FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemum seedlings 

(I/. H .).—You had better wait till the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums show signs of new growth before interfering 
with them, as the plants may break from the 
bottom. When growth begins above ground the 
root-fibres usually resume activity below ground and 
the plants may then be dealt with. 

Iris failing (M. Ronkin Moulsford).—We are 
afraid we cannot help you in any satisfactory 
manner. The Iris appears to be of the small- 
growing species or forms of the ” cushion ” or Onco- 
cyelus group, but without knowing its identity we 
are unable to say. Should it be one of this group, 
a considerable drying off during summer is neces¬ 
sary. We imagine from the weak and fibreless 
character of the growths that the plants were dug 
up in the green state or not sufficiently ripened last 
year, and if that be so a year or two must elapse 
before complete recovery could be looked for. 

Camellia-blooms failing (4.).—There is, no 
doubt, something wrong with the roots of your 
Camellia plant that the flower-buds fall as they do. 
In some cases an excessively damp air might lead to 
it, but when one plant does so well there is no other 
course than to put the blame for the failure on the 
roots. Perhaps it is in sour soil. In any case, repot 
it a month hence, using a clean pot, ample drainage, 
and soil one-half turfy-loam, the other chiefly fibroins 
peat and sand, with just a little old decayed hot-bed 
manure. When repotted stand the plant in the 
greenhouse, shaded in the day, for a few weeks, 
then during the summer it can be stood outdoors. 

Greenhouse climbers (J. N.).—Amongst easily- 
grown greenhouse climbers good free growers are 
Cohsea scandena, green and variegated; the Scarlet 
Trumpet Honeysuckle, Passiflora ccerulea. Bougain¬ 
villea glabra, free-growing Fuchsias, Asparagus plu- 
mosus, Smilax, Clematises in variety, especially the 
spring-blooming section. Clianthua puniceus and 
Dairipieri make effective climbers; as also do the 
free-growing Begonia corallina and B. fuchsioides. 
Solanum jasminoides is also a beautiful greenhouse 
climber, and the easily-raised Scarlet Tropieolums are 
most effective. In planting a house the selection 
should be good and well balanced, but not too many 
kinds or crowded. 

Hyacinths failing (L . N. Stone ).—You give us 
no particulars as to the treatment of the bulbs, 
which is very important. The moU frequent cause 
of Hyacinths of all kinds expanding their flowers 
down in the sockets, as in the case of the bulb you 
send us, is that they arc put into heat before the 
roots arc sulliciently advanced, or that they are 
allowed to become dry at the roots, and then flooded 
with water. A uniform moist condition of the roots 
is essential to the well-being of Hyacinths. Again, 
sometimes the evil complained of arises from the 
bulbs being badly ripened. The bulbs should be 
plunged until they have made about 2 inches of 
growth, and the flower-spike is distinctly visible. 

Iris japonica (J. S. Idle).— This, flowers of which 
you send, is also known as Iris flmbriata. It dtffvs 
from other Irises in having fringed petals, and '•might 
well rival many of our Orchids in the brilliancy of 
its colours (pale blue, striped with bright yellow), 
its lovely trusses of bloom, delicate odour, and the 
long time during which it remains in bloom. It suc¬ 
ceeds best in somewhat small pots. When the 
spring frosts are over the plants must be plunged 
in a warm situation and be given plenty of water. 
About the end of October they should be taken up 
and placed in a greenhouse or a cold-frame, care 
having been taken to pot off the young shoots. 
Thus treated, it will flower for months. 

Renovating bare places on lawn (O. C.).— 
There are but two courses open to you to renovate 
the bare patches on your lawn. The first, most 
costly, but most effective, Is to get turves from a 
pasture that Is being stripped for building or other 
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purposes, and after breaking up the bare places of 
the lawn with a fork several inches deep lay the 
turves down, well tread and roll them level; or you 
can in April well fork up the bare places 10 inches 
deep, remove some of the soil and add on the sur¬ 
face 2 inches or 3 inches thickness of sifted soil from 
clean vegetable ground, level it well, then about the 
second week in that month sow good lawn Urass- 
seed, which you can get from a seedsman. 

The Scurfy Pea (Psoralen) (L. R.).— The name ib 
given on account of the plants being sprinkled over 
with glandular dots or wart-like points. They belong 
to the Leguminosre, and consist of greenhouse or 
hardy, annual or biennial herbs, shrubs, inhabiting 
South Africa, North and South America, Australia, 
and the tropical and temperate regions of Asia and 
Africa. The flowers are purple, blue, pink, or white. 
The Cape species thrive in well drained sandy peat, 
and the others in ordinary garden soil. The shrubby 
species can be increased by hulf-ripcned cuttings in¬ 
serted in sandy soil under a hand-glass, the herba¬ 
ceous species being easily increased by division. 

Azalea indica after blooming (H. Stewart).— 
After this has done flowering, growth at once starts, 
and to encourage this the plants must be kept in a 
humid atmosphere with a temperature of from 
55<lega. to 05 degs. By midsummer, growth will have 
been completed, when the plants may be hardened 
off and stood out-of-doors, as this ensures proper 
ripening of the wood and the formation of flower- 
buds. Take great care that the plants do not suffer 
from want of water when outdoors. An occasional 
dose of soot-water—say, about once a fortnight— la 
very beneficial. Remove under cover when there is 
any danger of frost. 

Treatment of Palm (Quill).— It is somewhat 
difficult to advise you, as you do not tell us the name 
of your Palm. Palms usually do well in rooms for 
several years, if kept clean and repotted occasionally, 
in soil consisting of one-half peat, the rest turfy 
loam and silver sand. During the winter in a cool 
room they require water about once a week, and in 
the summer about three times a week, taking care 
that no water is left in the vases or saucers in which 
they may be placed. The drainage is a very im¬ 
portant point. You must also see to it that the 
plant is never allowed to get dry or overwatered. 
Few plants need simpler treatment, if they are kept 
clean by being frequently sponged. 

Easily-grown hardy Primulas (E. H. Wil¬ 
liam*).— The varieties of Primula viscosa are among 
the host of the hardy Primulas for the cold greenhouse 
or the rock garden. In our issue of January 15th, 
page 40, an article dealing with this section, and 
accompanied by an illustration of P. v. Mrs. E. H. 
Wilson, appeared, and to this we refer you for fuller 
particulars. In addition, the following are all 
good for the unheated house, and will readily re¬ 
spond to similar treatmentP. Clusiana, rose; P. 
integrifolia, P. intermedia, a handsome hybrid of 
which there are several forme possessed of some of 
the vigour of a small-growing Auricula; P. frondosa, 
P. marginata, with mealy foliage and deep lilac-blue 
flowers; I*, latifolia, P. tvrolensis, P. megaseoefolia, 
P. rosea, and others. You should also obtain P. 
farinosa, P. f. alba, P. scotica, and the newer P. 
malacoides, which promises well for the cool-house. 
The foregoing are good for the roek garden or for pot 
cultivation, while the following are the best for the 
open border in good soil: —P. Sieboldi, in a dozen 
varieties, P. rosea, P. denticulata, 1\ cashmiriana, P. 
japonica. P. pulverulenta, the last three attaining 
11 feet, 2£ feqt, and 3 feet respectively when grown 
in a cool and moist spot. The new P. Bulleyana, 
with golden-orange coloured flowers, promises to be 
a gem of the first rank. Indeed, if you desire to 
specialise in this group, you might easily obtain a 
dozen or two that are most amenable to quite 
ordinary cultivation. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Magnolia*, Increasing (E. A. 0., Stroud).— 
Magnolias are occasionally increased by seeds, which 
are, however, not easily obtainable, while a decided 
drawback to plants raised in this manner is that 
they take some years before they attain flowering 
size. Such being the case, they are in nurseries usu¬ 
ally propagated either by layering or inarching. Both 
operations require great care and a considerable 
amount of patience, for layers will take three years 
before they are sufficiently rooted to separate from 
the parent plant. The layers may be put down at 
any time; but the autumn is the best for the pur¬ 
pose. Inarched plants take a couple of years to 
effect a perfect union, after which they must be 
gradually separated from the parent plant. The 
length of time required for the propagation of Mag¬ 
nolias accounts for their always being somewhat 
expensive. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bowing Cabbage-seeds (Radnor)— If you sow- 
seed of Cabbages to raise plants In a 9maII frame 
to plant out tor summer cutting, do so at once, but 
do not sow seeds of Vegetable Marrows at the same 
time. Rather get a couple of strong plants in a 
pot to plant out in the frame after the Cabbage- 
plants have been cleared off at the end of May. If 
you could make up a small hot-bed under your 
frame, the warmth would help the seeds to ger¬ 
minate. 

Peas for succession (Radnor).- As to sowing 
successional Peas to those sown on February 10th. 
if that sowing was of a first-early variety you might 
safely have sown a good second-early at the same 
time, to follow the first one. In any case, sow at 
once. Some gardeners sow Peas for succession every 
fortnight, and if you have ample room you may well 
do the same. But as to how late you may safely 
continue sowing Peas must depend on the ground 
you have to spare for them and whether it is deeply 
worked, well manured, and holding, so as to enable 
the plants to withstand hot, dry weather in the 
summer. Very much also depends on whether you 
sow seed thinly or thickly. A6 a rule, Peas are 
sown far too thickly, and were but one-fourth to i 
one-sixth the usual quantity of seed than is 


customary in a drill of given length, far more endur¬ 
ing crops would result. Still further, drills for Peas 
should he from 6 inches to 7 inches broad, the Peas 
being thinly dotted about in them rather than be 
all run close together. 

Broad Beans failing (Radnor).—As your Broad 
Beans were sown on January 10th and there was 
no sign of growth on February 27th, the assumption 
is that the Beans had decayed in the ground. If 
you had lifted but one of the Beaus you would soon 
have found whether it was rotten or still sound. 
It was too early having regard to the excessive 
rainfall we have had to sow Beans. We should, be¬ 
cause of the weather, have waited several weeks 
longer. In any case, if there is no c\ idence of 
growth when you read this, get more Beane and sow 
again. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burning clay (Ballyduff ).—Dig out the soil to a 
depth of 6 inches or 8 inches, and of a convenient 
size, then put a layer of brushwood, and on this a 
layer of fine breeze or coal. This is followed by a 
layer of clay, then more breeze and clay in alternate 
layers, until a heap or cone is formed. The brush¬ 
wood is then ignited, this firing the breeze or coal, 
the whole heap finally becoming a smouldering mass. 
Care must be taken that the Are does not burn 
through at any point. Should this happen, the flame 
should be smothered by the addition of more clay. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

H. C. D .—See reply to “ B. Rose," re “ Fungus on 

Violets,” in our issue of March 5th, page 143.- 

Amy A. Robert*. — It would be far better to get soil 
with more fibre in it. That from mole-hills is too 

fine, and would probably cake together.- -F. C.— 

The only way is to put in a drain to take the water 
away, seeing to it also that plenty of drainage in 
the way of broken bricks, etc., is put into the 
stations* in which the Roses are planted. If this is 
carefully done, we think you will have no further 

trouble.- Plums .—We can find nothing amiss with 

the growths of Plum-trees you send us. Kindly send 

when in full leaf.- E. F. T .—It is difficult to say 

without seeing one of the plants.- Essex.— 1, Leave 

the cuttings as they are, keeping them close until 
you see that they are beginning to start, then you 
may tilt the bell-glass. Leave them until the autumn 
before you think of moving them. 2, Impossible to 
say without knowing exactly what the plant Is. 8, 
See note on Saintpaulia ionantha, In our Issue or 
March 5th, page 146. Dove .—A very common oc¬ 
currence. It is what is known as “ sporting.”- 

Thomas Duckett .-Write to Mr. H. Eckford, Wem, 

Salop.- Bray, Newton.— Encourage the growth as 

much as you can, so as to throw strength Into the 
small bulbs. _______ 

VAXES OP PLAXT8 AXD FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— R. F.— 1, Davallia Mooreana; 
2, Pteris cretica; 3, Adiantum trapeziforme; 4, Dip- 

laeus glutinosus.- J. T.—l, Eranthemum pulchel- 

lum; 2. Justieia carnea: 3, Tradescantia zebrina; 
4, Begonia metallica.- H. E.— 1, Begonia Rex var.; 

2, Begonia asootensis; 3, Eupatorium riparium.- 

W. J5.—1, Daphne Mezereum: 2. Panicum variegatum ; 

3, Probably Fuchsia procumbens, send in bloom; 

4, Acacia denlbata.-— G. Hogshaw .—Probably an 

Acacia, but impossible to say without flowers.- 

M. James.— Probably Pernettyas, but specimens too 

shrivelled to name with any certainty.- Raven.— 

Mitrinstigmn axillare, also known as Gardenia citrio- 

dora.- Staffs .—Narcissus Golden Spur.- C. E.— 1, 

Probably a Pnssiflora, to name correctly must have 
flowers;' 2, Funkia ovata variegata: 3. Begonia 
ascotensi*; 4, Campanula isophylla, If the flow-ers 

are blue: if white, then C. i. alba.- S .—Acacia deal- 

bata; 2, Myrsiphyllum asparagoides; 3, Megasea 

cordifolia: 4, Narcissus princcps.- B. M.—1, Pteris 

erotica albo-lineata; 2, Pteris longifolia; 3. Asplenium 

viviparum; 4, Adiantum grncillimum- II.— 1, Acaly- 

pha inusaicn; 2, Doodia lunulata; 3, Polystichum. an- 
gulnre proliferum : 4, Iris japonica, syn. I. flmbriata. 

-- M. C. —1, Lonicera fragrantissima ; 2, Viburnum 

Tinus (Lnurustinus); 3, Berberis Aquifolium; 4, 

Celsia cretica.- G. Y.— 1. Echeveria metallic* 

glauca; 2, Kleinia repens; 8, Veronica Travers!; 4, 

Ruscus aculeatus.- B. H.—l, Pororiicum austrla- 

cum ; 2, Berberis Darwinl.- J. S. Idle.— Iris japonica, 

syn. I. flmbriata; see note on this page. 

Name of fruit.— C— Apple Rymer. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. M. Thorburn and Co., 33, Barclay-street, New 
York, U.8.A .—List of High-class Seeds. 

Alice M. Smith, Barnham, Bognor, Sussex.— List 
of Hardy Plants, and List of Summer Bedding Plants. 

C. Engei.mann. Saffron Walden.—7,ist of Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. 

Wilhelm Pfitzer, Stuttgart.— Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, and List of Cannas, etc. 

Kelway and Sons, Langport.— Manual for 1910-1911. 

The Burton Hardy Plant Nurseries, Christchurch, 
Hants.— Catalogue of Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, 
etc. 


Lutterworth and District Horticultural 
Society.— The above society this year is celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary, and I should be interested 
to know of any kindred societies which have held 
their annual shows without a break for the same 
number of years. So far I have been unable to get 
any information, and should be very glad If anyone 
could help me.— H. B. Ffinch, Hon. Sec. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society.— The annual meeting of this society will be 
held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, 
Westminster, on Monday, March 14th, at 8 p.m. 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Chairman of the Committee, 
will preside. 
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FRUIT. 


THE DECLINE OF GRAPE-GROWING. 
It has been apparent for some time that 
Grape-growing for market is steadily declin¬ 
ing, prices obtainable, except for the very 
best produce, not showing any profit to the 
grower; and yet I am not sure that in the 
course of a few years a turn will not come for 
the better, and that anyone making a fresh 
start now would, in the course of a few years, 
obtain much better prices than was the case 
when the culture was abandoned—indeed, the 
rise is already noticeable. I eaw "choice 
English Gros Colman ” in several windows 
priced at two shillings per pound—at least 
ninepence more than three or four years ago, 
and the Quality was certainly not up to the 
mark. Tne berries were large, but badly 
coloured—as a matter of fact, they were de¬ 
cidedly foxy. I know several growers who, 
a few years back, had only nine shillings per 
dozen pounds returned for Grapes of far 
better quality. Gros Colman and Alicante 
are, as a rule, the only varieties seen, Mus¬ 
cats being only found m the very best shops. 
The idea of this note came from a visit paid 
a short time back to the establishment of a 
friend, who for several years grew first-class 
Gros Colman by the ton, and who, owing to 
the very low price at last obtainable, aban¬ 
doned its culture. Starting rather over 
twenty years ago, with a couple of houses, he 
gradually increased his plant to about forty 
span-roof structures, some 200 feet, some 
300 feet long. The soil was naturally very 
well adapted for Vine culture, and the land 
well drained, so that the initial expense was 
not great after the houses were up and the 
hot-water pipes fixed, except in the way of 
trenching and the addition of the necessary 
amount of bones and rubble. I never saw 
Vines go away more kindly, and the third 
year they were heavily cropped to within 
2 feet of the apex on either side, this going 
on for several years. The owner and his 
manager are both highly intelligent and in¬ 
defatigable workers, and the result was some 
of the best Grapes that went into Covent 
Garden. Only in one or two very hot sea¬ 
sons, when spider was troublesome, was 
there anything wrong with the colour. I was 
surprised, and, in a way, sorry—for a fine 
house of Grapes is to me one of the finest 
sights imaginable—on the occasion of my last 
visit, to find all the Vines cleared out and 
the houses planted with Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines. To continue to grow Grapes at the 
price, I was told, was impossible, and there 
was not much danger of a glut of the stone 
fruit. It may be so, but twenty-five years or 
so ago one would have laughed at the idea 
of first-class Gros Colman Grapes touching 


ninepence a pound, and greatly reduced 
prices, owing to the largely increased supply, 
will also apply to the Peaches and Nectarines. 

_ E. B. S. 

GRAFTING FRUIT-TREES. 

The remarks by “T.” (page 153) are ueason- 
able, and worthy of attention by those 
readers who have need for grafting. Who 
among fruit-growers can say his trees and 
sorts are all that can bo desired? There are 
scores of kinds of Apples and Pears that are 
reputed to be very good—in fact, their names, 
in a sense, are a guarantee of merit; yet, 
when this much is admitted, are there not 
trees that offend in some cultural or produc¬ 
tive degree? I am certain that examination 
of a representative collection of these trees 
will reveal discrepancies iu some form or 
other. There may be poor growth, tendency 
to canker, over-luxuriance, any bearing, poor 
keeping qualities when gathered, or there 
may be too many of one sort, and too few of 
another. These are a few instances where 
the value of grafting mav be found. For the 
past eighteen years I have regularly done 
some grafting. It is often found that soil 
and locality have much influence on variety. 
A good Apple or Pear in one garden does not 
always prove so in another, and when other 
remedial measures have failed to bring about 
satisfying results, recourse is had by some 
to regrafting. It must not be inferred even 
then that good results are assured, especially 
if an untried variety is used. That this is so 
may be proved by many of your readers who 
practise annual grafting. I can point to trees 
that have had to be grafted a second time, 
not because growth was not ample or satis¬ 
fying, but because the fruit when harvested 
failed to reach the standard of quality aimed 
I at. In many gardens there are worthless 
trees, which are tolerated from year to year 
simply because the effort is not made to 
change their characters by grafting. Some, 
again, will dig out and replant, even though 
it might be a perfectly healthy tree, rather 
than graft anew. I contend that time is 
very materially gained when choice is made 
between planting and grafting, assuming, of 
course, the stock is a perfectly healthy one. 

I have instances where, in three seasons, re¬ 
grafted trees have formed a full-grown head 
and produced bountiful crops. The same 
space of time will not give such a result, 
even under the very best culture, following 
the planting of a young tree. 

“T.” is, no doubt, correct in bis estimate 
of clay coverings. They are easily applied, 
cost practically nothing, and serve the pur¬ 
pose well. I would venture to add to the 
formula of " T.” coarse chaff, in addition to 
the cow-manure, as I find this corrects the 
tendency to cracking when the clay dries. I 
would also advise that a good, stiff clay be 
used. Clny of doubtful quality would be 


better uuder a covering of Moss or 6hort hay, 
so as to reduce to a minimum the risk of 
shrinkage from the joint action of air and 
sun. Even the best will sometimes need re¬ 
pair, and a little time spent in filling up the 
fissures will be amply justified and compen¬ 
sating. I quite agree that rind-grafting is 
far preferable to cleft-grafting, the latter ex¬ 
posing the heart wood, causing it to die back 
some distance beyond the union. Plums and 
Pears demand first attention, and Bhould bo 
done in March. Apples may be left till 
April, as these are not so early. In every 
case it is necessary that the bark run freely, 
as, unless this happens, no certainty of result 
follows. It is, therefore, necessary to ascer¬ 
tain grafting conditions in good time, losing 
no opportunity in getting the work com¬ 
pleted while there is a full flow of sap, ae on 
this success absolutely depends. 

W. Strugnell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Young Apple-trees. -I have purchased half- 
dozen Apple-trees (cordons). They have a leading 
shoot of one year's growth, about 18 inchee long. 
Should those be cut hack, so as to form spurs, or 
allowed to run? I notice wme of them forming buds. 
-Constant Reader. 

[If the leading shoots in question are well 
ripened, merely tip them, and train up the 
topmost break or shoot on each to extend 
and form the stems. They should make from 
5 feet to 6 feet of growth during this coming 
season, so that, if you desire cordons 7 feet 
or 8 feet in length, all you need to do next 
winter is to again tip them. Any eide-growths 
formed during the summer should be stopped 
back to four leaves about the end of July, to 
form spurs. As a rule, young cordon Apples 
produce a good number of fruiting spurs on 
their stems, when the latter are two years 
old, or in the second year of their growth.] 

Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin.— The remarks 
of your contributor, " W.,” respecting Cox’s 
Orange Pippin Apple make amusing reading. 
If this Apple is eo scarce in Covent Garden 
Market a.'ter Christmas, is not that a proof 
that its quality is such that the demand far 
exceeds the supply? The Apple is small- 
no one can deny that—but the flavour is ex¬ 
cellent, the flesh firm, and, when well grown, 
the crop is generally a fair one. Charles 
Ross w*as supposed to take its place, I be¬ 
lieve, but the flavour of that Apple is with 
me decidedly inferior. Rfbston Pippin is, of 
course, the finest-flavoured of English des¬ 
sert Apples, but the terrible canker is a great 
drawback, and one can only hope to find a 
reliable remedy for this. The large Apples 
which are now being so much boomed have 
generally a large core, often a big hollow in 
the middle, and go mealy after a few weeks' 
keeping, becoming dry and flavourless. Many 
of these have been praised and written about 
quite as much as Cox's. Take the case of 
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Warner’s King, a big and ugly Apple, frothy 
when cooked, not approaching the old Tom 
Putt in flavour and substance as an early or 
mid-season cooking Apple. Bramley’s Seed¬ 
ling withal is not superior to Lane’s Prince 
Albert or Bismarck, except in length of keep¬ 
ing. Bess Pool, as a long-keeping kitchen 
Apple, and the Houblon for dessert, are with 
me excellent. Have any of your readers any 
experience with Jersey Beauty or High 
Canons? I intend to make up a special bed 
of peat and loam for Ribston Pippin.—G. F. 
Jones, Somerset. 

-I have grown this Apple over thirty 

years, and I do not want a better. Mine are 
dwarf, cordon, and standard trees, and are 
grown on poor, sharp soil, but they are done 
well. I give them a dressing of bone-meal 
and burnt ashes (not coal) late in the year, 
and when the soil i<s forked over very lightly 
round the trees, I give them a good mulch of 
strong farmyard manure. I generally get a 
good crop of splendid fruit. I prune very 
lightly—in fact, I only cut out the shoots 
that cross or are in the way. The fruit 


keeps a long time in first-class condition after 
approaching the ripening stage, and is a 
great and consistent cropper as a cordon. 
I hardly think all these characteristics could 
be found in many late Pears. It is very 
probable that the Pear obtained from Covent 
Garden by your correspondent as Glou Mor- 
ceau, and condemned by him as indifferent, 
was really Beurre d’Aremberg. This is very 
similar in appearance to Glou Morceau—at 
any rate, from some soils. Large consign¬ 
ments of this variety are annually received 
from the Continent and sold as Glou Mor¬ 
ceau, but such are very inferior—in fact, not 
to be compared with Glou Morceau. I may 
add that the subject of this notice is always 
at its best on a southward site, between east 
and west.—E. B. S. 

PEAR BEURRE DUMONT. 

This would rank among the little-known 
Pears, and is only catalogued by one or two 
of our largest growers. It may, however, be 
included in any planting of cordons and pyra- 


VEGETABLES. 

MAKING AN HERB GARDEN. 

Could you kindly give me help jibout making an 
herb garden, also beet aspect, and how to make the 
general effect look old-fashioned and suitable? I 
thought of putting aside a small space in the walled 
garden for the herbs. The garden ic a fairly old 
oue.-M. H. P. 

[You would have helped us considerably in 
advising you had particulars been furnished 
as to the area of the plot of ground you are 
desirous of converting into an herb garden, 
its formation, and position also. We will, 
however, advise you to the best of our ability 
under the circumstances, and place before 
you two schemes for laying out such a garden, 
one of which will, we hope, be found applic¬ 
able to your case. Herb gardens can be 
formed in a variety of ways, and where they 
are required to be as effective as possible, 
not only must care be exercised in the ar¬ 
rangement and planting of the beds, but the 
latter must be planned to harmonise with 
the surroundings. In a walled-in kitchen 
garden, where the walls are of 
brick, toned down by age and 



weather to a deep, warm colour, 
a very simple, yet effective, way 
to form such a garden is to devote 
either the eastern or western end 
of it to the purpose, using the 
wall in either case to form a back¬ 
ground. To this end, a strip of 
ground, not less than 9 feet wide, 
and to any required length, should 
be marked off. Then mark off as 
many beds as are deemed desir¬ 
able, 4 feet wide, and allow a 
space of 3 feet between them for 
walks. The beds should bo 6 feet 
in length, and an alley or path¬ 
way 3 feet wide will thus be left 
clear under the wall, so that the 
fruit-trees may have proper atten¬ 
tion, aud their roots be left undis¬ 
turbed. Assuming that eleven 
beds are necessary, the sixth 
should be so arranged that it will 
be equidistant from the upper 
and lower end of the garden or 
centre of the wall. The ten other 
beds, five on either side of the 
sixth, can then be marked off, 
when the whole of the series will 
be uniform. Should there not be 
a footpath in existence, it would 
be necessary to form one at least 
4 feet wide fronting the beds, and 
reaching from end to end. The 
paths between the beds should be 
connected with the latter, and if 
you have enough old bricke in a 
whole condition, of the same 
colour as the wall, to pave them 
with, the effect produced would be 
very pleasing and harmonious. 
Old paving-stones or cobbles might 
be used with excellent results if 


Pea 


keeps well into March with me.—R. M. C., 
St. Ives. 

Pear GlOU Morceau.— The note of dis¬ 
paragement in a recent number on the above 
Pear is too pronounced. It is not equal to 
Doyenne du Comice, Thompson’s, or Winter 
Nelis, but to call it third-rate and worthless 
shows an ignorance of its capabilities on 
many soils. Besides, it is absurd to compare 
it with Doyenne du Comice, when it is of a 
totally different season, and at its best from 
Christmas onwards. I saw splendid fruit in 
Will Tayler’s fruit-room at Hampton early 
in February. When planting a wall some 
150 yards ‘long with Pear cordons nearly 
twenty years ago, it was strongly recom¬ 
mended to my notice by two first-class fruit¬ 
growers, with the same words : “ Don’t forget 
plenty of Glou Morceau.” I took the advice, 
and had no occasion to regret it. Both 
Winter Nelis and Josephine de Malines are 
rather higher class, but the merits of Glou 
Morceau as I found it may be briefly summed 
up as follows : Size, large ; flesh, very white, 
close-grained, firm, melting, and buttery. It 


r Beurrd Duunnt. 


inid8. It is not a strong grow er, but of rather 
close habit, and a consistent cropper. The 
fruit is of medium size, and rather handsome, 
putting on a rich colour on the sunny side 
where it is well exposed. It may be known 
by the peculiar fleshy lip adjoining the stalk. 
The flesh is juicy and melting, with a musky 
flavour and perfume, something after Wil¬ 
liams’ Bon Chretien, but not so pronounced. 
Its chief value is its season, late November 
and early December, a time when many of 
the very high-class Pears are over, and the 
best later sorts are hardly ready. I have 
only seen it on one occasion as a horizontal- I 
trained tree. It was making very fair head¬ 
way, and cropping well. It must not be con¬ 
founded with Beurre Dupont, which is practi¬ 
cally worthless. B. 

Melons In pots.— Tlicre are many suitable posi¬ 
tions in warm plant-structures where 12 -inch pots, 
each containing one Melon plant, may be placed, the 
growths being trained at a proper distance from the 
roof-glass. The- c e pot-plants are beet grown as 
cordon*. The watering and feeding require very care¬ 
ful attention, and if the foliage is kept clean two 
nice fruits, at least, may be obtained from each 
plant.-lloir.NE Vale. 


the wall is of stone. Failing 
either or both of the foregoing, 
the beds and path in front of them 
may be edged with rough stones, and the 
paths gravelled. 

The alternative scheme, which is more 
! elaborate than the preceding, is as follows : 
With the wall still as a background, mark off 
a plot of ground mid-way between the upper 
and lower end of the wall, 44 feet long and 
43 feet wide. Round three sides of this ar¬ 
range a footpath 4 feet wide, allowance for 
which has been made in the measurements 
given. Under the wall there would be a 
3 feet alley as before. Then, in the centre 
of the plot, form a circular bed 6 feet in dia¬ 
meter. Encircle this with a walk 3 feet 
wide. Then mark out six beds, radiating 
from the centre, 3 feet wide at the inner or 
lower ends, and 9 feet at the upper or outer 
ends, with 3-feet spaces between to form 
paths. Surround these beds with a path 
t 3 feet wide, and then divide the space be¬ 
tween this and the outer path into four equal 
parts, to form four other beds. The outer 
boundaries of the latter will stand square 
with, or be parallel to, the outside walks, 
and so form right angles, while the inner 
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parts will be bounded by the circle described 
in forming the walk already mentioned. 
These four beds should be intersected with 
other walks 4 feet wide, two of which should 
be parallel with, and distant 21 feet from 
the wall to the centre of the path. The third 
will divide the outer portion of ground ad¬ 
joining the footpath, running parallel, and 
distant 43 feet from the wall, into two equal 
parts, while the fourth, which will open on 
to the alley under the wall, will be imme- 


Thyme; (4) Rue, edged with Chives or 

Hyssop; (5) Tarragon, edged with Sorrel; 
(6) Horehound, with an edging of pot Mar¬ 
joram. The four outer beds may be planted 
as follows :—The two nearest the front walk : 
(1) Lavender, edged with Lemon Thyme ; (2) 
Rosemary, edged with Winter Marjoram. 
The other two, near to the wall: (1) Tansy, 
with an edging of Winter Savory; (2) Balm, 
edged with common Marjoram. With the 
l exception of the Borage, which is an annual, 



The Coral Barberry (Berbcridopsis coralliua). 


diately opposite the position occupied by that 
of the third. We recommend that the paths 
in this case be dealt with as advised in the 
preceding scheme. 

A plan for the arrangement and planting 
of the herbs in the last-named scheme is as 
follows : In the 6-feet bed in the centre, plant 
Fennel, edged with a band of Borage or 
Chamomile, 2 feet wide. Plant the series 
of six beds surrounding this in the following 
manner : (1) Mint, with an edging of Penny¬ 
royal ; (2) Sage, edged with common Thyme ; 
[3) Wormwood, with an edging of Golden 

Digitized by Google 


all of the foregoing are hardy perennials, 
I and the list embraces the best and most useful 
of herbs. 

Tho planting of the beds in the first scheme 
may be done on the same lines as those just 
detailed, putting the Fennel in the centre 
bed and the other species of herbs, accord- 
! ing to their heights, in the beds on either 
side. For instance, the five beds on the 
right of the Fennel may be Lavender, Balm, 
Sage, Horehound, and Tarragon ; on the left- 
hand side, Tansy, Rosemary, Mint, Rue, and 
Wormwood, with an edging of dwarf herbs.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BERBERIDOPSIS CORALLINA. 

This very showy evergreen climber is suit¬ 
able for outdoor culture in the warmer parts 
of the country, where it succeeds best on a 
south or west wall, but in colder districts it 
should be given a cold greenhouse. Fire- 
heat, however, must be avoided as much as 
possible, for better results are often obtained 
from plants grown in a structure from which 
frost is just excluded than from plants in a 
house where a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. is aimed at. Light and oun are 
essential factors towards the successful 
growth and flowering of this plant, and it is 
useless to expect it to give satisfactory results 
when planted in a poor position. It is a 
native of Chili, and is closely related to the 
genus Berberis. It is, however, abundantly 
distinct from any of the species of that genus, 
if by reason of its climbing habit only. The 
leaves are evergreen, dark in colour and thick 
in texture, while the flowers are coral-red in 
colour and borne in drooping terminal in¬ 
florescences during early summer. The 
flowering period differs to some considerable 
extent, however, according to the condi¬ 
tions under which the plant is growing. It 
thrives in light, loamy soil, but appreciates a 
little peat. Cuttings of half-ripe wood may 
be rooted in sandy soil in a little heat in 
uummer. To bo seen at its best, the main 
branches should be secured to wires and the 
secondary branches be allowed to hang loose. 

D. 

-This lovely evergreen never fails to 

excite admiration during the early days of 
autumn in the few gardens in which it is to 
be met. Like many of the Chilian plants, it 
is a little exacting as to climate, but with 
care as to position and soil, it may be grown 
outdoors almost anywhere in the south, and 
in a cool-house, or, better still, in a tempo¬ 
rary house, in tho northern parts of Britain. 
It delights in the soft, moisture-laden air of 
the south-west, but fine plants are not want¬ 
ing upon the hills of Surrey, Sussex, and dis¬ 
tricts further cast, where they have lived un¬ 
protected for many years. It is often trained 
to walls, though, where it can be sheltered 
during winter, it is far prettier left to ramble 
over rocks or tree-roots in half-shade, its 
spiny leaves and rosy-coral buds of wax-like 
texture forming a fine contrast. 

Though not particular as to soil, it is averse 
to much lime, thriving in light loams en¬ 
riched with peat or leaf-mould and rotten 
manure. Good drainage is important, and 
best secured by a layer of stones and the addi¬ 
tion of sand. From the various aspects tried 
by successful growers, a north wall seems to 
suit it best, and, thus sheltered, its flowers 
last a long while ; south-west and south-east 
walls are next best, avoiding aspects too 
much exposed to the sun. Plenty of water 
should be given in summer, and syringing 
during dry weather is also a help, with a 
good mulch of leaves around the base in win¬ 
ter. Being inclined to spread rather than to 
rise, space might often be found for it in the 
gaps so often seen at the foot of high walls 
through failure of the lower boughs of tall 
creepers. In such a nook it makes a very 
pretty object, but should be started with a 
clear root-run (best secured by sinking a bot¬ 
tomless tub), which is also of importance 
when planted out to ramble over rockwork. 
Upon rocks it is best with a groundwork of 
some hardy evergreen, such as one of tho 
neat, creeping Ivies. 

Though so near the Berberis group as some¬ 
times to be called the Coral Barberry, this 
plant is classed apart in a genus of which it 
is the only representative. Good seed is 
sometimes produced in warm seasons, when 
free growth is made, and in this way tho 
young plants may be raised. It is also in¬ 
creased from cuttings of the soft shoots put 
into sandy soil in 6pring, or from layers of 
ripened wood laid down in the autumn. 


Double Pyrus coronarla.— The Iteuuf 

Horticole, in the issue of February 1st. gives a 
handsome plate of this. The single kind is to 
be found here and there, but we think that 
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the common kind is double, and, as pictured conifers may retain their beauty indefinitely, 
in the Revue Horiicole, it is very handsome but such places are few and far between, 
and large. There are many beautiful things 1 The best way with these golden Retinosporas 
in this group of plants, and still they come, j is to have young plants coming on to take the 
They call it Malus angustifolia in the Revue 1 place of those that may go bad. Few hardy 
Horiicole, but its real name is Pyrus coro- * shrubs are more easily increased. Cuttings 
naria, an American Crab. It is a Violet-| taken early in August will strike freely in sanay 
scented shrub, growing 10 feet to 20 feet I soil under a hand-light. Another point in 
high—not so much, perhaps, in Europe as in , their favour is that they transplant well. A 
ite native country—and, according to M. friend who had a considerable number of 
Morel, it does not offer a home for the Ameri- flower-beds on the Grass used these golden 
can blight. The single wild form is in culti- conifers for w’inter, and very nice they looked 
vation in our country, and very good it is. in association with green-leaved forms. 

■—--- These filled the central portion of the beds, 

STYRAX. the remaining space being occupied with 

, , * , , Violas, white, purple, and yellow. When the 

I HE Styrax includes several handsome flower- fcj me came for getting the beds ready for the 
J ”g shrubs, which are less seen in our gardens ' summer occupants, the shrubs were put on 
than they should be. The most beautiful is ! fco a piece of r ^ serve ground for the remainder 
Styrax japonicum, which, in its native , of the grow ing season. Byflebt. 

country, is said to grow into a tree 40 feet . 

high. Being of comparatively recent intro- [The fad *<<, these plants are worthless, and 
duction into this country, it has not exceeded the name is a false one to bey in J hey 

the size of a large shrub here, but at their a.re oR Cypi esses or ixirieties of Jhuja, ana 
Coombe Wood Nursery Messrs. J. Veitch and 1 they only add to the common-place rubbish 
Sons have a fine specimen that must be con- of our gardens. Often, indeed, good gar - 
siderably over 12 feet high and almost as much dens may be spoilt by them. Even those that 
in diameter. It is of free, graceful growth, are not variegated are poor growers and never 
The branches have a somewhat flattened, ! make trees. No variegated and few sports oj 
frond-like habit, which is well calculated to coni era are worth growing.— Ed.] 


show off the flowers to the best advantage, as 
they are pure white, bell-shaped, with a 1 
central cluster of golden stamens, and de¬ 
pend singly on long stalks from the under 
sides of the shoots. The blossoms are each 
about three-quarters of an inch across. From 
the tier-like arrangement of the branches | 
and the fact that the blossoms are borne in ' 
reat profusion, the shrub, when in full 
loom, is a lovely sight. It is said to be 
much planted by the Japanese in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their temples, owing to the 
abundance of its pure white, fragrant flowers. 
In some cases the blooms are succeeded by j 
seed-pods, which render the plant still more 
interesting. It is easily raised from cuttings 
of the half-ripened wood during the summer, 
the cuttings being placed in gentle heat and : 
kept under a bell-glass until they are rooted. ■ 
It is also useful for flowering under glass early 
in the season. It is perfectly hardy, and has ! 
never been injured even in the most severe 
winters, and succeeds well in any good 
open soil, provided it is well drained. It is , 
also known as S. serrulatum. The variety 
virgatum differs from the type in its pink- 
coloured buds. Another very handsome 
species is 

S. Obassia, which was introduced by 
Messrs. Veitch from Japan in 1888. It would 
be worthy of culture if only for its large, 
deep-green leaves, which are each about 
8 inches across, and abundantly produced. 
Its white, bell-shaped flowers, which are 
agreeably scented, are borne in pendulous 
racemes 6 inches or more in length, and as it 
flowers freely when large enough, a specimen 
in full bloom in a handsome object. 

The American species. S. americanum, S. 
californicum, and S. pulverulentum, are not 
so desirable, as they do not flower so freely, 
and they are by no means common. They 
have white flowers of a similar size and shape 
to those of the Japanese species, and form 
small-sized shrubs, but are better fitted for 
botanical collections than for gardens. S 
officinale from the Levant, is poor in com¬ 
parison with S. janonicum and 8. Obassia. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


GOLDEN RETINOSPORAS. 

It is a pity that these are, in a general way, 
so short-lived. After a time they seem to tire 
of their surroundings and come to a stand¬ 
still. As soon as this takes place, decay sets 
in. The lower branches cast a great portion 
of their foliage, and bare brown patches ap¬ 
pear here and there. When this takes 
place, nothing can be done, and the best wav 
is to dig up and plant something that will 
give more satisfaction. Some years ago there 
stood on the Grass in a garden in this 
locality four handsome specimens. They 
stood rather high up, where the drainage is 
perfect, the soil light, and there is good shel¬ 
ter from cold winds. Their beauty lasted 
about ten years, and then deterioration set 
in. In some very favoured spots these golden 


ERICA LUSITANICA. 

This Tree-Heath is far better known by the 
name of E. codonodes, by which it has been 
recognised for generations in the West of 
England. It is certainly the most beautiful 
of the larger Heaths, and is especially valu¬ 
able from its flowering in the depth of winter. 
Before the old year has departed its earliest 
buds begin to show white, and by mid- 
January in the south-west it is generally in 
full flower. Great bushes then present a 
lovely sight, appearing, at a little distance, 
pyramids of white, 6 feet or more in height. 
The character of growth of this Heath is 
erect, and the upright sprays, covered with 
a profusion of drooping, white, elongated 
bells, have the appearance of white plumes 
when cut. The individual flowers, when 
examined, show a slight suspicion of pink, 
but this is not noticeable when they are seen 
on the growing plant. Being a native of 
Spain and Portugal, this Heath can scarcely 
be considered hardy, though south of London 
it is rarely injured by frosts, and in the 
south-west it grows luxuriantly. In some 
gardens it attains a height of 8 feet or more, 
and propagates itself freely by Belf-sown seed¬ 
lings. At a little railway station in Cornwall 
there are dozens of self-sown plants of this 
Heath. Its foliage is very fine and of a vivid 
green, and its flowering season is a prolonged 
one, generally lasting for three or four 
months. Where the young flowering growths 
are continually cut for indoor decoration, 
the plant naturally loses much of its erect 
habit, and its style of growth is altered. A 
plant in South Devon that has been heavilv 
cut for years is now 5 feet in height and 
6 feet in diameter. Erica mediterranea and 
E. arborea also do wrell in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall, the largest specimen of the former 
Drobably being one at Enys, which is 10 feet 
high and 15 feet through, while E. arborea 
often considerably exceeds these dimensions. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


PRUNUS JAPONTCA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

The dwarf-growing Prunus japonica is a 
more familiar plant, by reason of its double- 
flowered varieties than by the type—in fact, 
the latter could not be said to have existed in 
British gardens until Mr. Wilson sent seeds 
home from China to Messrs. Veitch a few 
years ago. The species is common to both 
China and Japan, and is sometimes met 
with under the name of P. sinensis. It 
usually grows from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, 
and forms a shapely bush. The flowers of 
the type are small and single, barely J inch 
across, and may be white or pink in colour. 
They are succeeded by red fruits, which 
ripen during autumn. A difference is 
noticeable between the colour of the fruits 
of different plants, for in some instances 
they are bright red and in others dark red. 


Two double-flowered varieties are known, 
one with white flowers, the other with red. 
In both cases they are about an inch across. 
As blossoms are borne from axillary buds 
along the whole of the previous year’s wood, 
it is necessary to obtain as long growths as 
possible, and to Becure these it is advisable 
to cut the plants back at least every second 
year, taking care to thin them out and give 
them a dressing of manure at the same 
time. In addition to being of service for 
outdoor work, the double-flowered forms are 
first-rate subjects for forcing, and few 
shrubs better repay the trouble expended. 
For this purpose they should be cut hard 
back each year after flowering, so that a 
limited number of long and strong shoots is 
produced. As a rule, it is advisable to keep 
forced plants indoors until they have well 
started into growth. Although the species 
can be increased by means of cuttings, it is 
much better to rely on layers for raising a 
stock quickly. From fair-sized branches 
layered in spring, good-sized plants suitable 
for permanent positions may be lifted in 
the following autumn, whilst a new set of 
branches will have been formed suitable for 
layering the following spring. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Alexandrian Laurel.— It is surprising that 
this very graceful plant is not more com¬ 
monly grown, and grown well, as it deserves 
to be, not stuck in holes and corner ways. 

It is a beautiful evergreen, quite hardy, and 
perhaps the best of all plants for cutting for 
the house in winter, being graceful and good 
in form, either arranged by itself or com¬ 
bined with other flowers. I am cutting it 
now—branches a yard or more long. I grow 
it in loam, in slightly shaded positions, put, 
as far as I have observed, it is a little 
more free and vigorous in peat.—W. 

Acer rubrum.— This—the Red Maple of the 
United States—is so named on account of its 
small red flowers, which are borne in clus¬ 
ters all over the smaller branches, giving tho 
tree a red appearance during March. The 
bark has a silvery appearance, which con¬ 
trasts well with the bright-coloured flowers, 
the whole tree on a sunny day being very 
effective. The species forms a good-sized 
tree, which in America affords good timber, 
suitable for many kinds of domestic purposes 
where a clean white wood is desirable. In 
England, however, its only use is as an orna¬ 
mental tree, and it is less frequently met with 
than it deserves, for, whether grown singly 
or in groups, it is very effective. Like many 
other Maples, it exhibits some difference in 
character, and several distinct varieties are 
in commerce. Some of these are distin¬ 
guished by the deeper lobing of the leaves and 
the bright colour of the foliage previous to 
falling, for in some instances the leaves take 
on bright scarlet and orange tints. Like our 
common Sycamore, A. rubrum grows in a 
variety of soils, and, though the best results 
are obtained in those of a loamy character, 
satisfactory growth is made in a compara¬ 
tively hungry, sandy soil.—D. 

Dark-foliaged trees and shrubs.— Where 
trees of the Copper Beech are not available 
to give an abundance of rich dark foliage 
it is well to have one or two plants of Prunus 
Pissardi and Corylus purpurea that may be 
used for a similar purpose; the Nut has the 
larger foliage, but that of the Prunus is 
richer. This foliage will bo found most use¬ 
ful to associate with the Brooms, especially 
the common yellow and Cytisus Andreanus. 
Both show up remarkably well against the 
dark background. Where opportunity offers, 
it is w’ell to plant beneath the shrubs batches 
of Daffodils, as N. obvallaris. Golden Spur, 
prineeps, and the old Double Yellow. Seen 
from a distance, the effect is very pleasing, 
and, when cut, Daffodils go well with the 
long slender twigs from the shrubs.—E. B. 8. 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of 
dbki.no Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., poet free 
8ld.). The Binding Case for the name volume is aUo 
available, price 1*. 6</., by post 1#. 9d 1 he Index and 
Bindmi Case can be obtained from any newsagent, vr 
from lh* Putdisher, 17, Fur nival-street. London, F.C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Cass is 'Is , post free. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMELLIAS. 

Signs aro not wanting that Camellias are 
becoming more popular than they were. 
Several dealers tell me that the demand for 
them is on the increase, and one must feel 
gratified at this, for they are handsome 
shrubs, far hardier than is generally sup¬ 
posed, and for certain situations under glass 
no efficient substitute can be found for them. 
For clothing the back wall of a conservatory 
or similar position, Camellias are unsur¬ 
passed, as the foliage is so handsome at all 


position where they are sheltered from the 
! rough winds of early spring. They are also 
very desirable for clothing a south or west 
wall. Even with the increased interest taken 
I in Camellias, the changes in the public taste 
are very manifest. In my young days those 
I only with formal flowers were considered 
worthy of attention, and now the single or 
semi-double blooms, whose central cluster of 
stamens forms such a striking feature, gain 
1 the greatest number of admirers. There is 
no doubt that the taste for lighter and sim¬ 
pler floral arrangements in every way has led 
to the varieties w'ith formal flowers going 
out of fashion, for in the days when bouquets 
were made as regular in shape as possible, 
Camellia flowers were much used, as they 


at the roots. Of course, an excess of w ater is 
equally injurious. In Belgium these Camel¬ 
lias are grown in a light, spongy soil, con¬ 
sisting largely of leaf-mould. While in a 
young state they grow freely in this compost, 

1 they do not, as a rule—at least, in this 
country—thrive in it equally well when they 
get large. The best potting compost is, I 
find, fibrous loam, from one-half to two- 
thirds, according to its consistency, the re- 
| maining portion made up of peat and eand. 

As soon as the flowering season of these 
, freshly-imported plants is over, a good plan 
I is to repot them in the above-named com- 
I post, taking away as much of the old soil as 
possible without disturbing the roots. 

Large specimens in pots or tubs will remain 
in good health for years with¬ 
out repotting, provided pot¬ 
ting is in the first case well 
carried out. In potting, the 
compost must be worked down 
firmly and regularly, and care 
taken that the old ball of 
earth is not buried deeper 
than it was before. When 
finished, a thorough watering 
is necessary to settle the soil 
in its place, after which it 
should be carefully done. 
Complaints are by no means 
infrequent of large Camellias, 
especially those grown in 
tubs, dropping their buds. 
This often arises from the ball 
of earth getting too dry in the 
centre. The reverse may also 
cause bud-dropping, as also 
will too close an atmosphere, 
but it is more often cet up by 
drought at the roots, although 
on the surface the ball of 
earth may appear quite moist. 
In order to prevent this 
trouble, care must be taken 
to thoroughly moisten the ball 
of soil when watering. Camel¬ 
lias, especially during the 
growing season, are greatly 
benefited by frequent syring¬ 
ing. X. 


THE LATTICE PLANT. 


Cumetlia Donckelaari. 


seasons, while the blossoms form a notable 
spring feature. Again, where large conser¬ 
vatories are so arranged that many of the per¬ 
manent occupants aro planted out, much can 
be said in favour of Camellias, and in old- 
fashioned gardens they aro often met with 
treated in this way. Even where con¬ 
veniences for planting them do not exist, they 
may be grown in large pots or tubs, and, with 
reasonable care and attention, will keep 
healthy for years. Comparatively sinnll 
bushes, too, will flower freely, and as such 
are valuable for the embellishment of smnll 
structures. Some of the varieties at least 
may be regarded as hardy, the hardiest of 
all, as far as my experience extends, being 
Donckelaari (see figure), a 6erai-double 
crimson flower, marbled with white. As 
outdoor shrubs, Camellias thrive best in a 


also were for buttonholes. At that time, 
however, Carnations and Roses were not 
grown so largely as they are to-day. 

A great many Camellias aro propagated and 
grown in Belgium—indeed, as in the case of 
Azaleas, most of the small plants dis¬ 
posed of in this country are sent from there. 
They reach here during the autumn, in the 
shape of thrifty little bushes, well studded 
with flower-buds, which are, however, some¬ 
what liable to drop before opening. This 
dropping is, I think, sometimes caused by the 
plants being packed up too long before reach¬ 
ing here, as a close and confined atmosphere 
is very apt to bring about the trouble. As 
far as possible, these plants should, on arri¬ 
val, be stood in a structure where there is a 
free circulation of air, and care must be 
1 taken that they are not allowed to get too dry 


(OUVIRANDRA FENESTK ALIS). 
The Lattice-plant is one of 
the most curious in cultiva¬ 
tion, and totally distinct from 
other things grown under 
glass. The leaves look as if 
they had been subjected to the 
skeletonising process, which 
at one time was very popular. 
Probably the Lattice-plant is 
one of the least-known of 
warm-house plants. It is 
very capricious, and it may be 
safely said that not more than 
one in twenty who attempt to 
cultivate it achieve any suc¬ 
cess. The general experience 
is that it will not grow. A 
healthy young specimen may 
exist for a couple of years, but 
there is no extension, with 
the result that the leaves die 
away one after the other. 
This Ouvirandra was one of 
the first warm-house plants I knew. It 
grew very luxuriantly in a house which con¬ 
tained such things as Saccolabiume, Vandas, 
Cyanophyllum, etc. It was in company with 
a nearly allied species, Berneriana, which 
differs from it only in being of rather larger 
proportions, grows more rapidly, and seeds 
freely. A considerable number of youne 
plants of this was raised, and put into small 
pots, and sent to various parts of the country. 
Very fewr seedlings of fenestralis were ob¬ 
tained, but the plants increased so freely 
that propagation by division was practicable 
every other year. In view of the failures 
they themselves had experienced, many skil¬ 
ful growers who saw those plants were 
puzzled. There seemed to be nothing in the 
surroundings that could account for such 
thrifty vigour. The general opinion seemed 
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to be that it was owing to the Thames water 
which was used. At the time I had no sus¬ 
picion that the position of the plants in the 
house would account for their healthy growth, 
but later on I could see that, had they been 
laced elsewhere, they would probably not 
aye done so well. The Ouvirandras are 
natives of Madagascar, and they grow in the 
hot springs there. Now, the inverted cloches 
in which the plants grew were placed just 
over the pipes, which at times were so hot 
that one could hardly bear the hand on them ; 
therefore, the temperature of the water must 
have been considerably higher than that of 
the house, and probably ran up to 80 degs. or 
more. I have seen it stated that the tern* 
]»erature in those hot springs is never less 
than 90 degs., and at times rises to ISO degs. 
It is, therefore, easy to understand why 
plants do not flourish where the water never 
rises above the temperature of an ordinary 
stove. There is not sufficient stimulus to 
induce root-action. With respect to the 
plants above-mentioned, the cultural details 
were of the simplest. The soil consisted of 
fibrous peat and some crocks. Once or twice 
a week a can of water was poured in, this 
being quite warm, and once a year the plants 
were lifted out and fresh soil given. I do 
not know whether the man in charge, who 
was a skilful plant-grower, knew what he was 
doing when ne selected that position, or 
whether it came about by chance, but I feel 
sure that in no other place in the house 
would ihoee Ouvirandras have grown with 
such luxuriance. J. Cornhill. 

Byfleet. _ 

RAISING PALM-SEEDS. 

At this reason the new seed of Cocos Wed- 
delliana is reaching this country, and as many 
Palms are now so popular, a few words as to 
the raising of Palms from seeds may not be 
out of place. A very important point to bear 
in mind is that some Palm-seeds quickly lose 
their vitality. Anyone accustomed to the 
handling of these seeds can test the chances 
of their germinating by cutting a slice from 
the seed at the spot from whence the embryo 
will protrude. If, on doing this, the embryo 
is found to be plump, and entirely filling the 
small hole in which it is situated, there is 
then little doubt that the seed is fresh and 
will soon commence to grow after being sown. 
If, on the other hand, it is more oy less 
shrunken, the chances of success diminish 
according to the amount of shrinkage. 

Palm-seeds may, according to the quantity, 
be sown in pots, pans, or boxes. If in 
these last, a depth of 3 inches is quite suffi¬ 
cient, and, if too much space is allowed, the 
tap-root descends in a perpendicular manner, 
and it is then very awkward for carrying out 
the first potting. If, on the other hand, the 
box or pan is. fairly shallow, the tap-root is 
arrested in its downward course, and fibrous 
roots are pushed out, by which means the first 
potting is greatly simplified. The most suit¬ 
able compost for Palm-seeds, and, indeed, 
for growing the plants in afterwards, is prin¬ 
cipally loam, lightened, if necessary, by a 
little leaf-mould or peat, and a good sprink¬ 
ling of silver-sand. What is known as 
yellow loam—of a rather heavy nature, and 
with, in some cases, a slight tendency 
towards clay—is the best for most Palms, and 
the amount of leaf-mould, peat, or sand to be 
added thereto will depend upon its consis¬ 
tency. Should the loam be of a light nature, 
it will need very little addition. The soil 
should be broken up rather finely, but, as a 
rule, I do not care to sift it for the sowing of 
Palm-seeds. A layer of broken crocks ; n the 
bottom of the box or pan will afford sufficient 
drainage. A few of the rougher portions of 
the soil should be placed immediately over 
the crocks, and then the soil must be put in 
and pressed down moderately firm, space, of 
course, being left nt the top for the seeds and 
their covering. 1 he seeds should be covered 
to such a depth thut the soil above them about 
equals their own thickness. When the sowing 
is completed, the receptacle in which the 
seeds are sown should be placed in the 6tove, 
and if a little bottom-heat can be given, 
the germination will be greatly assisted. 
This, however, is by no meanB necessary. The 
soil must be kept Fairly moist frdm the time 


the seeds are sown, as dryness after the seeds 
have germinated is likely to prove injurious. 
It is a bad plan to stand the boxes or pans 
underneath the stage, on the ground that the 
want of light will not be detrimental till the 
leaves make their appearance. This is quite 
correct, but at the same time the drip from 
the stage falls on whatever is placed under¬ 
neath, and some of the seeds are likely to get 
far too wet. When the first seed-leaf is de¬ 
veloped is a very good time to pot off most 
Palms singly into small pots, as, if left longer, 
the root action becomes so extensive that they 
are apt to suffer a check if allowed to remain 
too long. After potting, bottom-heat should, 
if possible, be given till the roots take posses¬ 
sion of the new soil, but for the seeds when 
sown, it is not absolutely necessary. Fre¬ 
quent syringing overhead in hot weather is 
very beneficial to young Palms, and, indeed, 
to large ones as well. The same treatment is 
equally suitable for Kentias, Latanias, Cory- 
phas, and, in fact, Palms in general. X. 

BEGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE. 
These plants are now past their best, and to 
secure a supply of flowerless shoots for pro¬ 
pagation the old flowering growths should be 
cut back to within 6 inches of their base. 
Stand the plants near the glass roof, in a night 
temperature of 60 degs., giving but little 
water until new shoots are observed, relying 
on the syringe, which must be plied fre¬ 
quently among them. Take off tne young 
growths when 3 inches to 4 inches long, and 
insert in 4-inch pots filled with very sandy 
soil, or they may be dibbled into leaf-soil in 
a propagatmg-box, where a bottom-heat of 
70 degs. to 80 degs can be maintained ; water 
in, and keep moderately close, dewing lightly 
with the syringe, and shading from the sun 
until rooted, which will be in about four 
weeks. 

A suitable compost for this Begonia con¬ 
sists of loam, leaf-soil, and peat, with a good 
sprinkling of sand, and pots 2} inches to 
3 inches in diameter will accommodate the 
young plants at the first potting. If they 
can be Kept close for three or four days, and 
shaded, very little check will be given, after 
which stand them near the glass, with a view 
to keeping them sturdy. A night tempera¬ 
ture of about 65 degs., with the usual advance 
by day, will keep them growing. Attend 
carefully to the watering, and do not omit 
the syringe in the morning and again at clos¬ 
ing time, as there is a tiny insect that molests 
the plants in a parched atmosphere—a pest 
whicn, if left to spread, quickly spoils them, 
as in the case of the large summer-flowering 
Begonias. Frequent fumigating with nico¬ 
tine, and a moist atmosphere, will keep them 
away. Support each plant with a neat 
stake, and nip out the point of the shoot ten 
days after potting up, and again in five or six 
weeks’ time if bushy specimens are desired, 
although nice decorative plants can be se¬ 
cured without any pinching, the plant form¬ 
ing naturally a pyramid when allowed to grow 
at will. Transfer into larger pot^ as the roots 
reach the crocks. Pots from 54 inches to 
8 inches in diameter are suitable, all depend¬ 
ing upon what the plants are required for. 
If for dinner-table work, a 5-inch pot is the 
more suitable, whereas, if they are required 
for room decoration or the conservatory, the 
larger-sized pot is the better. 

After the first potting, the soil should be 
more lumpy, and, as the shoots advance, 
secure each leading one to small green tops of 
Bamboos or Privet—a large stake spoils the 
beauty of this plant. To get large, bushy 
plants, it is necessary to remove all flower- 
buds up to the end of September. Careful 
watering is needed at all times, and, if stimu¬ 
lants are given, let them be weak, as the roots 
are quickly injured. I have grown this Be¬ 
gonia in cold-frame6 from mid-June up to the 
end of September, but extra care is wanted, 
or the plants go wrong in a short time, so 
do not advocate it unless during a very hot 
summer. From October onwards, as the 
flowers expand, the syringe must be put aside 
and the plants given plenty of space, for a 
warm circulation of air to play amongst them. 
Some cultivators succeed in rooting the 
leaves, but to my mind shoots make much the 
best plants, although it is questioned by 


some. The one under notice, Mrs. L. de 
Rothschild, The King, and Turnford Hall, 
nearly white, are four varieties that are well 
worth growing, and few plants make a 
brighter display when staged in a mass. The 
flowers are not suitable for cutting unless 
long shoots are cut off at the base. Old 
plants are fairly decorative when grown on a 
second year; out young plants are much 
more healthy, and make finer specimens. 

James Mayne. 

Bicton Gardens, Devon . 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pelargoniums.— I have aome old plants In 5-tneb, 
6 -inch, 7-Inch pot*, repotted last year. Will it answer 
if these are watered with manure-water this year 
instead of being repotted? They have been cut back 
and are now (starting into growth.— One in Doubt. 

[The stable-manure employed for manure- 
water should be quite fresh, but, at the same 
time, for this purpose it is much inferior to 
the droppings of cows or sheep. Provided 
the roots of your Geraniums are in a healthy 
condition, they may, instead of being re¬ 
potted, be given a top-dressing of good soil, 
and assisted later on by occasional doses of 
liquid-manure.] 

Use for frame.—I have purchased a three-light 
frame. *ize .8 feet 9 Inches by 4 feet 3 inche*. Kindly 
state the best u*e I can put same to at this time of 
the year? Should I form hot-bed for raising seeds, 
or could I grow Melons or Tomatoes to advantage- 
in fact, what Is the best course to adopt from a 
monetary point of view?—J. P. 

[If you have the necessary materials at 
command, make a hot-bed, 3 feet deep, 4 feet 
longer and wider than is the frame. Then, 
when the latter is placed in position, add a 
lining of the fermenting material all round 
it, and as high as the frame is at both back 
and front. This lining should be kept flat on 
the top, to allow of the frame being walked 
round at will, and must be replenished as 
often as necessary, in order to augment and 
keep up the temperature in the frame when 
that of the bed begins to decline. Either 
Melons or Cucumbers can then be grown in 
the frame, with every prospect of their suc¬ 
ceeding, provided you possess sufficient prac¬ 
tical knowledge of their cultivation. The 
first-named will yield one crop of fruit, and 
the latter will, if well managed, bear until 
the autumn. In the first contingency, the 
frame, after the Melons are cleared, could be 
filled with double Violets, to flower during 
the winter. In the second case, it could be 
utilised for a variety of purposes, such as 
filling it with autumn-raised Cauliflowers for 
spring planting, Lettuces for winter use, Pars¬ 
ley, or, if a sprinkling of ashes is spread on 
the surface when the soil in which the Cu¬ 
cumbers have been grown, is levelled down, 
Carnations in pots tor spring planting may 
be housed therein ; or, if preferred, it may 
be utilised for Violet-growing. With a hot¬ 
bed of less depth, And minus the lining, you 
could use the frame for raising an early crop 
of Potatoes or Carrots. You may also raise 
a host of things in the shape of half-hardy 
annuals, and use it afterwards for pricking 
off or planting the same into, after placing a 
9-inch layer of suitable soil on the surface of 
the bed, with that end in view. Then it 
would come in handy for growing various 
greenhouse plants in during the summer 
months. Such are a few of the uses to which 
the frame can be put, but as to which is the 
best course for you to adopt from a monetary 
point of view, we must leave you to decide, 
as we have no data whatever tc go upon to 
assist us in arriving at a decision on this 
point.] 

Tuberoses. —These require considerable 
bottom-heat during their early stages of 
growth. I generally pot in sandy loam, five 
tubers in a 7-inch pot. They are plunged in 
a very warm hot-bed, and are given no water 
until growth is well on the move, but air is 
freely given in suitable weather. As soon as 
the flower-stalk shows, the plants are re¬ 
moved to a greenhouse, kept moderately cool, 
and, with the assistance of a little weak 
liquid-manure, they soon bloom. They also 
are valuable house plants, although the strong 
perfume is objected to in some instances. 
The individual blooms, wired, make 
ideal buttonholes, and for those who do not 
object to a somewhat heavy scent, the Tube¬ 
rose has much to commend it. —K. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

A SEPTEMBER BORDER. 

The flower border figured faces south, 
little east (time, September). In the front 
may be seen Megasea cordifolia major, Hy¬ 
drangea, pale pink and white Snapdragon. 
Back : Helianthus orgyalis, pulled down over 
Eryngiums, then out of bloom. Next along 
the front: Yellow Snapdragon, dwarf Tri- 
toma, big Tritoma, scarlet and orange 
Dahlias; just in front of Dahlias, Gypso- 
phila, half cut back, with trailing Nastur¬ 
tiums growing over it. Further along the 
front there are Salvia, scarlet Gladiolus, 
orange African Marigold, with, on the back, 
tall Canna, with leaves tinged red, and dark 
stems, then again yellows ; front, Helenium 
pumilum, Rudbeckia speciosa, Rudbeckia 
Golden Glow, yellow Dahlins, pale yellow 
Calceolarias, primrose African Marigold. 


should, I think, take more notice than we do 
of some of them, and I was therefore pleased 
to observe that A. lactiflora was coming into 
favour last year in several large gardens I 
visited, where a feature was made of hardy 
flowers, especially those which bloom late in 
the season. To give the best results, the 
plants should bo large, and then the masses 
of flower, which are in large, flat cymes, will 
be effective until the frost cuts down the 
plants. These flowers are of a creamy-white, 
and, although not effective singly, are so col¬ 
lectively. The height is about 4 feet when in 
good, well-manured soil. It is easily in¬ 
creased by division.—S. A. 


HARDY PLANTS AMONG SHRUBS. 
There are in the majority of places some 
borders partially filled with shrubs, summer- 
leafing and evergreen, in which there are 
vacant space's, requiring something to 


decayed manure. If time and space permit, 
a batch of seedlings can be raised in a cold- 
frame for another season’s planting. The 
common variety of the Japanese Anemone is 
an impossible plant for the regular border, 
as it runs like Couch and is as difficult to dis¬ 
lodge. Still, it is wonderfully pretty in 
autumn, and I found a suitable home for it 
on one of the borders under consideration in 
association with a planting of Tamarix g&l- 
lica. It was a charming mixture, the 
graceful foliage of the Tamarisk show¬ 
ing off the flowers of the Anemone 
to the best advantage. Both plants 
grow well in soil where the majority of things 
would eke out a miserable existence. 
Achillea ptarmica The Pearl is another plant, 
that wants careful watching when associated 
with stay-at-home things, but requires more 
liberal treatment than the Anemone and 
Tamarix, and the same remark applies to 
several varieties of Ilcmerocallia. Galega 



A September flower border. 


Then there is a cross walk leading through 
wall, with a gateway, the cross walk flanked 
by Yuccas, with grey-foliaged plants in front, 
Stachys, Santolina, Cineraria maritima, 
masses of pink Hydrangea, pink Gladioli, 
pale ^ink and white Snapdragon, blue-leaved 
Lyme Grass, Rue for leaf-colour, Ageratum, 
Aster acris, Aster Shorti, Salvia farinacea, 
sulphur Hollyhocks, with more Yuccas at ex¬ 
treme end. There is a background of Yew, 
growing by degrees into a nooded arbour, 
with a seat under. The wall at back, 10 feet 
6 inches high, is covered with Bays, Choisya, 
Claret Vine, Abutilon vitifolium, Solanum 
jasminoidee, and S. crispum. There is a 
narrow border against the wall, then a nar- 
row ? track—iust enough to get. along—then a 
border 15 feet wide. The whole length of 
the border is about 150 feet, path 0 feet, then 
lawn. 


The Milky-flowered Wormwood (Artemisia 
lactiflora).—Wormwoods do not bulk very 
largely in the public estimation, but we 


brighten them up, and where it is as well to 
introduce a few plants that, from some cause 
or other, are not quite suitable for the regu¬ 
lar herbaceous border—things, for instance, 
that, once planted well, do not care to be 
disturbed, and others, with roving propensi¬ 
ties, that are liable to encroach on their 
neighbours. It is, of course, advisable to 
treat these vacant spaces well before plant¬ 
ing. Have ready anything in the way of 
fresh compost that may be required by’dif¬ 
ferent things it is proposed to plant, espe¬ 
cially if the soil is naturally poor, and doubt- 
ices it w'ill be so if shrubs have been robbing 
it. If the soil is naturally porous and well 
drained, a batch of Alstroeijicrins should do 
well if care is taken to keep the roots of the 
shrubs well away from them. They are 
always welcome for the flower-basket, and 
one outs more freely from sites under con¬ 
sideration than from the main border. Use 
a fresh compost of three parts sandy loam 
and one of leaf-soil at planting-time, and 
mulch heavily every autumn witn partially- 
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officinalis and G. o. alba can also be allowed 
, to roam away as they please on these bor¬ 
ders, with the annual curtailment. There is 
a new variety, known as G. porsica, which, 
from its considerably longer flower-stalk, 
would appear to be of greater value for cut¬ 
ting than the older forms. Again, such bor¬ 
ders are very suitable for occasional clumps 
of the Everlasting Pea, the new white form. 
White Pearl, being specially good if planted 
between a couple of dark green evergreen 
shrubs. Loosely staked, and allowed to run 
up and develop its spikes well, the effect is 
very pleasing. If a dwarf plant is required, 
there are not many better things than the 
double white Arabis. S. S. 

[Very useful plants for the purpose men¬ 
tioned above are the finer Michaelmas 
Daisies, which we have seen largely used in 
; this way. The habits of the plants are so 
varied, and their flowers so beautiful, that 
there is hardly a limit to what may be done 
with them in the autumn gnrden. Planted 
in groups among Rhododendrons and other 
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shrubs is, no doubt, the best way to see 
Michaelmas Daisies at their best. Under 
such conditions they require no stakes and 
little care; they take up no space that is 
otherwise wanted, and all through the 
autumn and early winter they, when in flower, 
make a fine display.] 


COUNTY COUNCIL GARDENS. 
Anyone who has noticed the wretched work 
in the gardens of the County Council will 
regret with us its present state. It is not 
only a question of design, which is an im¬ 
portant one in gardens, but the keeping and 
planting are the worst conceivable. It all 
looks as if it were controlled by an ignorant 
jobbing gardener. For years the work has 
been controlled by a gentleman no doubt a 
competent surveyor, and well trained in 
his own work, but ignorant of the simplest 
elements of gardening, as far as we can 
judge by the work done under his control. 
On the resignation of this gentleman there 
was some hope that we should have a trained 
gardener, but we understand that the posi¬ 
tion has been given to a military gentleman, 
who may love gardening, but as to whom we 
have no evidence that he has had any train¬ 
ing in it. 

The sort of man who was wanted was a 
man educated in the best gardening and 
with much knowledge of plants—such a man 
as the late Mr. Geo. Nicholson, of Kew. 
We name him rather than be supposed to 
favour anv living person ; and the greatest 
care should have been taken in the selec¬ 
tion, because the resoonsib'lities are onerous. 
These gardens and parks are of great 
extent, and entail preat cost, and they have 
a very powerful influence on the people 
who frequent them. We hear that when 
a garden passes from the State into 
the hands of the County Council the ex¬ 
pense of its upkeep is nearly doubled. This 
would not matter so much if we got any 
good result, but there is nothing but the 
most wretched work to show for it—the 
wrong plants in the wrong places, sham 
rock gardens, trees mutilated, and, in short, 
the most ignorant display of gardening to be 
seen in anv citv of Europe. 

Take the influence of climate in the 
centre of London, as in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and the trees and shrubs that 
thrive in such conditions; instead of 
good planting we have ugly examples of root 
work and rock work and the most stupid 
flower - gardening. The kind of flower - 
gardening that could be done in the centre 
of London would be a very interesting 
thing to illustrate, instead of muddling 
under trees, where flower-gardening is im¬ 
possible, and digging all round the shrubs 
to their injury. The more airy parks 
would offer fine opportunities for the 
cultivation of trees and shrubs, as they 
are not so liable to suffer from our self-in¬ 
flicted smut. But all is hopeless where 
there is no intelligent gardener at the head 
of all to control his men, so as to secure 
variety and good work everywhere. One of 
the wavs by which town gardens might be 
doubled in value would be to make each 
place show the best gardening which its soil 
and air allow of. 

The effect on the men, too, ought to be 
considered. We understand there are nearly 
a thousand employed, and among them, no 
doubt, young and impressionable men, who in 
after life mav be in charge of important par- 
dens. Whether such men see good or bad 
work carried out is a very serious question 
for them and for all of us. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LEUCANTHEMUM 
AS INSECTIFUGE. 

M. Cantraine. Professor of Zoology at the 
University of Ghent, says, in recard to the 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum : “ During my 
stay in the countries of Eastern Europe, I 
was astonished at the few fleas, etc., I met, in 
view of the extreme dirtiness of the inhabi¬ 
tants. At Ragusa I was told that Bosniacs 
and Dalmatians recognise in the plant a spe¬ 
cific against these house pests. They intro¬ 
duce it into the beds of domestic animals— 
dog, cat, etc.—and the fleas, etc., are de- 
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stroyed by it very soon.” We may say that 
everybody to whom we have recommended 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum has used it 
with good results. The flowers are gathered 
with the tips of the Grass when in full bloom, 
then dried and put into mattresses or beds 
of animals, as the case may be. We have 
also recommended putting it in sachets, to be 
carried on the person, and the result, from 
all accounts, has been satisfactory .—Lyon 
Uorticole. 

IRIS ROSENBACHIANA. 

Among the bulbous Irises are many beautiful 
things, and, could I be sure that all of those 
known to us are easily grown and certain to 
give satisfaction, I would write about them 
with keener pleasure. As it is, I cannot 
speak of these bulbous Irises without re¬ 
calling their exceeding beauty and charm. 
It is questionable if any of these are more 
beautiful, when seen in its best forms, than 
Iris Rosenbacbiana, one of the plants one has 
“loved and lost,” but which has been so 
beautiful that one has to replace it from time 
to time. 

Its colouring is, possibly, its greatest 
charm, but its form and its habit present 
beauties as well. One of the Juno Irises, but 
differing somewhat in several particulars 
from others of the class, it has all the beau¬ 
ties of the best of these flowers, and its varia¬ 
tions only lend a fresh interest. It flowers 
when the leaves are just appearing, and the 
stem is so short that, as has been remarked, 
the flowers are almost sessile, and the leaves 
are almost wholly produced after the flowers 
are over. In bloom it thus rises a little 
above the soil, so that its proper place is in 
the rock garden, or in pots in an alpine- 
house or frame. It is in the open that it 
shows its difficulties for us, as it makes its 
growth too soon for our climate. In some 
years it may not flower until it has escaped 
the late frosts, but, as a rule, these injure it 
seriously, and the leaves are shrivelled and 
the bulb consequently weakened, and a suc¬ 
cession of two such trials is generally too 
much for Iris Rosenbachiana, even if it 
should survive one such spring. This points 
out the necessity of protection, and this can 
be provided by means of a liandlight should 
the alpine-house or the frame not be avail¬ 
able. It deserves this care, as the flowers are 
very beautiful, with their rich colouring of 
purple, yellow, and white, which, however, is 
not universal, some forms being -poorly 
coloured and very disappointing. The broad 
leaves, glossy and varnished-like, are pretty 
also, and even a single plant, when it blooms 
in March, or even as early as February, is a 
fitting ornament for the choicest rock garden. 
This Iris likes a light soil, with a little peat 
or leaf-mould added to the loam and sand. It 
should be planted with the crown about 
2 inches beneath the surface. S. A. 


DUTCH CLOVER IN LAWNS. 

For several years past the little creeping 
Dutch Clover has shown itself very promi¬ 
nently in lawns, and, being the strongest, 
though far from the fittest, it has largely 
thrust Grass aside and become the master. 
In that way it became a nuisance, and has 
baffled efforts to get rid of it. In the course 
of a lecture before the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on the subject of the adaptation of 
the plant to the soil, by Mr. A. D. Hall, of 
the Rothamstead Experimental Station, it 
was shown that where dressings of ammonia 
salte (sulphate of ammonia) were applied, the 
Clover gradually died out, while the manure 
specially stimulated the Grass into active 
growth. When lawms were manured with 
phosphates and potash only, then Clover 
grew well, but if the ammonia salts were 
added, giving nitrogen, then the Clover be¬ 
came weak. This dictum is based on the 
assumption that all leguminous plants, of 
which Clovers are members, have the power 
to abstract ample nitrogen for their exist¬ 
ence from the air through their leafage, and 
of utilising it as food through the agency of 
the bacteria-created nodules on the roots. 

The inference, therefore, is that when spe¬ 
cial dressings of nitrogenous manures are 
applied, these weaken or destroy these 


Clovers through repletion. No other hypo* 
thesis seems possible. However, all who may 
have Clover-ridden lawns can easily test the 
efficacy of the ammonia salts dressings. If 
they do so, they must be prepared for strong 
growth on Grass, and consequently more fre¬ 
quent mowings for a time, but those are 
small matters when compared with the rid¬ 
ding of a lawn from the marauding Clover. 
It is obvious, however, that such leguminous 
plants or crops as Peas and Beans do not 
suffer from dressings of nitrogenous manures. 
Generally, it seems difficult to make the soil 
too rich or too deep for those pod-bearing 
vegetables. If we use animal manures, in 
these nitrogen is always dominant, and 
growers prefer to have for those crops those 
manures to all others, hence the wonderful 
crops thev obtain from them in good gardens. 

A. D. 


A SIKKIM GARDEN. 

The garden was a great joy, and an ever¬ 
lasting source of amusement and employ¬ 
ment, both to my wife and to myself, 
although my wife did most of the work. The 
soil was virgin, and, with a little expense 
and care, almost anything could be grown. 
It was a lovely garden, and the lawns always 
a beautiful green, even in winter, and per¬ 
fectly smooth, with masses of flowers, the 
magnificent forest trees left standing scat¬ 
tered about, with climbers, feathery Bam¬ 
boos and groups of Tree-Ferns, having a 
charm of their own. In early spring the 
lawns were fringed with Daffodils, Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, Daisies, and Pansies, and 
almost every spring flower you can name, 
flowering in a profusion seldom seen in Eng¬ 
land, where cold winds and frosts nip them 
and keep them back ; while on the house the 
Wistaria w as a cloud of delicate mauve, with 
here and there the tender green of early 
leaves. 

At the end of April the early Roses 
were in full bloom, a perfectly exquisite 
sight, excelling everything I have seen, even 
in England. The house and all the out¬ 
buildings were covered with them—Cloth 
of Gold, Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie Hen- 
riette, Devoniensis, Noisette, and Paper 
White Rose throwing themselves wildly over 
the roofs and hanging great festoons of 
lovely blooms from every corner. Over the 
lawns were scattered great bushes of Marie 
Van Houtte, Gloire de Dijon, Paul.Neyron, 
Souvenir de Malmaison, Mine. Lambard, and 
many more; archways of Cloth of Gold 
and Devoniensis, and in sheltered corners, 
protected from the rain, Marechal Niel and 
La France. The great charm was the rapidity 
with which things grew in that climate, 
where a Rose in its second year became a 
large bush. They flowered in profusion; 
thousands of blooms could be gathered 
without making the smallest impression, 
and during the summer the gardeners had 
dailv to sweep up huge baskets full of fallen 
petals from the lawns. Perhaps the most 
beautiful sight was my office, a building a 
few hundred yards from the house, which 
was completely covered, roof and chimnevs 
included, with Roses, and was a sight 
worth going miles to see. Blooms of Paul 
Neyron I have gathered 6-V inches in diameter. 
Everything grew with the same luxuriance. 
A Stock in front of my study window 
measured 4 feet 6 inches in height, and 3 feet 
6 inches in diameter, and was a fragrant mass 
of delicate pink bloom. A Lilium auratum 
grew to 8 feet, with twenty-nine blossoms on 
a single stalk, and the wild Lilium gigan- 
teum, in a Tree-Fern ravine, was often 
12 feet high. The other wild Lilies, Wal- 
lichianum and nepalense, made lovely 
groups, the Wallichianum over 6 feet, with 
four or five flowers on the stem, and filling 
the air with delicious nerfume. Deep yellow, 
orange, and scarlet Lilies, Sunflowers, Mont- 
bretias, and Cannas abandoned their ordi¬ 
nary habit of growth, and were 10 feet and 
12 feet high, with huge flower-spikes. As 
the autumn advanced, the colour became 
more subdued, though not less lovely, the 
wild Ferns and the foliage taking on ex¬ 
quisite tints, and the stem and tree-trunks a 
mass of flowering Cvmbidiums, with their 
long racemes of lovely brown and yellow 
flowers. 
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From one year’s cud to the other there 
were always flowers, and in the winter 
I have seen Roses, Heliotrope, and Mig¬ 
nonette flowering under the eaves of the 
verandah, while the lawns were covered with 
snow. In the spring the forest trees were 
white, as though snow had fallen, with flowers 
of Coclogyne cristata, the earliest Orchid 
to flower, quickly followed by a succes¬ 
sion throughout the year too numerous to 
give a list of, but which included Den- 
drobium densiflorum, with its heads of bril¬ 
liant yellow’, the mauve sprays of D. nobile, 
and, later on, the hanging wreaths of D. 
Hookerianum, and so on, until once again 
came rouud the autumnal Cymbidiums. It 
was a garden in which new treasures and 
new’ beauties unfolded themselves from day 
to day, and out of which, when we were in 
Gangtak, we never wished to move.- John 
Claid White, in “Sikkim and Bhutan.’’ 


SNOWDROPS IN A COUNTY DOWN 
GARDEN. 

With the Snowdrop it is more a question of 
soil than of climate, as our experience goes, 
and much of the Irish soil suits it so well 
that it naturalises itself. In some of our 


Councillor Waters, pale blue, 4 feet; N. B. 
Finchlev White, 4 feet; N. B. F. W. Bur- 
bidge, rosy-lilac, 44 feet; N. B. Irene, pale 
blue, 4 feet; N. B. Nancy, blue, 3 feet; N. B. 
Perry’s Pink, 34 feet; N. B. Grace Darling, 
rose-pink, 34 feet; Coombe Fishacre, flesh, 
34 feet; Hon. E. Gibbs, pale blue, 34 feet; 

N. B. Top Sawyer, blue, 5 feet; paniculatus 
W. J. Grant, lavender-pink, 5 feet; puuiceus 
pulcherrimus, pale lavender, 5.} feet.] 

Sweet Peas and introduction of novel* 
ties. —It does not always follow that a 
novelty is an improvement in every respect 
on its predecessors, and I have come to the 
conclusion that many of the new varieties of 
Sweet Peas, which are being “puffed” and 
pushed for all they are worth, are—for the 
ordinary grower, at any rate—little better 
than sorts sent out a few years ago. This 
eagerness to placo on the market, varieties ' 
that cannot, I contend, have had a fair trial, 
in the matter of “ fixity,” etc., is not without 
its advantage to the one who desires to grow 
a few rows in his garden for cutting for home 
decoration. It has brought down the price of 1 
many really worthy sorts. What I mean may 
be more clearly understood by following the 
advertisement columns of Gardening Illus- 



Snowdropa in County Down. From a phito^raph sent by Mrs W. R Young, Galgorn Castle, Antrim. 


stiff wealden soils in England it will live, 
but sometimes even goes back. There is 
surely no more charming decoration for 
pleasure gardens or any place where the soil 
suits it. The newer and bolder forms intro¬ 
duced of late years from Asia Minor and 
countries near it deserve to be tried in those 
soils which suit the Snowdrops. Some of the 
bolder forms givo us distinct efTects from 
those obtained from the old Snowdrop. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Good Michaelmas Daisies.—Would you kindly 
give me the names of the best varieties of Michael¬ 
mas Daisy? I intend planting a btd of them by 
themselves, and, therefore, wish to have diflerent 
heights as well as different colours.—11. 

[The following are the names of some of the 
best varieties of Michaelmas Daisies, with 
heights attached: acris, lilac - purple, 
24 feet; Amellus bessarabicus, purple-blue, 
24 feet; Amellus Riverslea, rich violet, 
24 feet: ericoides, white, 2} feet to 3 feet; 
cordifolius elegans, soft lilac, 4 feet; cordi- 
folius Diana, blush-pink, 4 feet; Novae-Angliae 
W. Bowman, rosy-purple, 44 feet to 5 feet; 
N. A. rubrus, crimson, 5 feet; N. A. roseus, 
bright rose, 54 feet; N. A. praecox, crimson- 
urple, 5 feet ; Novi-Belgii Apollo, blue, 
feet; N. B. Beatrice, white, 5 feet j N. B, 


trated. There it will be seen one may, for 
about a shilling, have a dozen or more sorts, 

, such as Henry Eckford, King Edward, Coun¬ 
tess Spencer, Lady G. Hamilton, Dorothy 
Eckford, Queen Alexandra, and others 
equally beautiful. No one who has a garden 
where the sun reaches it need be without 
blossoms of Sweet Peas for several months 
in the year.— Woodbastwick. 

Some good Stocks.- Many people grow 
nothing but the Ten-week or other summer¬ 
flowering Stocks, and appear to have no 
knowledge of the many lovely types of per¬ 
petual-flowering kinds. Good as the Ten- 
1 week Stocks aro, they are short-lived com- 
I pared to the East Lothian, Intermediate, and 
kindred sorts. The first place I must give 
to the East Lothian. I doubt if, when well 
managed, there is a Stock to equal this, either 
for the flower-garden or to cut from, aud for 
growing in pots nothing can be finer. For 
many years there w ere only three colouis, then 
came crimson, and now we have pink. For 
the flower garden and cutting, the best way 
! is to sow’ in a warm-house early in the year, 
growing them on in pits or frames in "their 
1 early stages. I havo a batch now—end of 
January—in seed-pots I sowed early in Octo- 
. ber. All the Intermediates may be sown early 


intheyear for summer and autumn. ThisStock 
is much grown, and brought into Covent 
Garden early in spring, aud sells well. This 
applies to the Emperor types. Beauty of 
Nice is a splendid kind, and may be sown in 
the autumn or early spring. The Wallflower- 
leaved (or All the Year Round) is a lovely 
dwarf white kind. Of late this has been 
much grown. Some thirty-five years ago 1 
remember this being grown largely in pots 
at Didlington Hall, Norfolk, for spring 
blooming. Princess Alice, sown early, 
and grown in pots to a good size 
before being planted out, if given a 
good larder, grows from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, gives a large mass of spikes, of 
white flowers, and continues a long time in 
bloom. Some two years ago I used it and 
Salvia patens mixed. In early summer the 
Brompton is a glorious garden plant. I shall 
never forget this and double Wallflowers 
growing side bv side in a farmhouse garden 
by the seaside in Dorset.—J. C. F. C. 

Sweet Pea seeds. —Judging from the re¬ 
port of the proceedings of the conference 
held by the National Sweet Pea Society last 
month, and just published in the society’s 
annual, not only is it extremely difficult to 
obtain seeds from many of the finest varie¬ 
ties true, but under certain conditions of cul¬ 
ture fertile flowers are few. These conditions 
seem to be found in strong, sappy growth— 
the kind of growth which produces the fine 
blooms seen at exhibitions, but which seem 
to be fatal to seed production. One grower 
at the conference strongly recommended 
autumn sowing, to secure plants that had 
harder woody stems, but another grower de¬ 
clared that he had found the best seed crops 
to come from spring-sown plants. In another 
case plants raised from cuttings rooted in 
November, then grown on, and bloomed in 
large pots in the conservatory the following 
year, and later planted out, seeded well, as 
also in another case did plants under glass. 
It does seem as if, to secure good seed, the 
sowings should be made very early, and in 
practically fresh, unmanured soil, so as to 
encourage early and normal—not abnormal 
—flowers. Of course, the adverse nature of 
the season generally last year greatly mili¬ 
tated against Sweet Pea seed production.— 
A. D. 

The Fairy Mint (Mentha Requieni).—Some 
plants possess much greater claims upon us 
than their appearance would suggest, and 
many of these are overlooked. Sucli a plant 
is Mentha Requieni, which will be passed by 
time after time by the garden visitor, save, 
perhaps, when the dress may come into 
contact with it, when a strong but pleasing 
odour of Mint will be exhaled, this being 
more pronounced if the plant is touched with 
the fingers. It is truly a minute plant, 
barely rising above the soil, and making a 
dense carpet of little green leaves, on which 
are the flowers, minute also, and of a purple 
colour. With no charm to the eve save its 
carpet-like nature and its neat little leaves 
and flowers, Mentha Requieni is, neverthe¬ 
less, a useful plant for the rock garden or by 
the margin of some path, as well as between 
the crevices of stone steps. Its strong, vet 
agreeable, Mint odour is acceptable, while, 
as a curiosity, it is worthy of a place in the 
garden. It grows well in sun or in shade, and 
I know of one garden in which it has become 
established among the Grass of the law n and 
surrounding the beds. There its fragrance 
is appreciated, and there it seems at homo, 
a9 well as in the rock garden or in the cre¬ 
vices of the steps. It will grow in almost 
any soil, if not too heavy, and is quite hardy. 
—S. Arnott. 

Xncarvillea De’avavl.— This may not he. str'rtly 
speaking, quite hardy, but here (Kirkcudbright) it b 
never protected, and Increase* in size year by year. 
Its handsome spikes of Gloxinia-like flowers are very 
striking in May and early June; and it is well worth 
growing, even where it has to be protected. 


Soot, value of.— Doce soot lose its'value by being 
kept? Should it be used quite fresh for making 
manure-water for greenhouse plants or Ls it as good 
a*ter the has been kept a considerable time? 

-One in Doubt. 

[Soot will keep in good condition for n con- 
! siderable time, provided it Is kept absolutely 
dry.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM 
SEED. 

We are no longer dependent on the supply of 
cuttings and plants for our Chrysanthemums, 
as almost all the trade specialists now supply 
seeds of both early and late-flowering types. 
For years the British growers hardly raised 
sufficient seeds for their own use, but the diffi¬ 
culties of crossing, and the subsequent seed¬ 
harvesting having been overcome in more re¬ 
cent years, seeds are now plentiful. Much 
has been done during the last three years in 
popularising the early-flowering border kinds 
by the large quantity of seed that has been 
distributed by a few of the leading specialists. 
The resulting seedlings have been good in 
every way. Not only have the flowers been 
beautiful and varied in their colours, but 
their form has been attractive. Habit, too, 
has been all that one could desire, the plants 
in most instances being dwarf and free- 
flowering, and their constitution of a kind 
that will pass through our winter season un¬ 
harmed. I have been looking through a col¬ 
lection of seedlings that was raised in heat 
last spring, planted outdoors in the early 
summer, and that flowered from August until 
the end of October. At the time of writing, 
most of the plants have a mass of basal shoots 
that can be used to perpetuate the different 
sorts. The plants may be lifted and divided, 
or each individual sucker may be dibbled into 
prepared soil in a cold-frame, and in this way 
make a batch of capital plants in a few weeks. 

These remarks apply, of course, to the 
early-flowering kinds, and the seed distri¬ 
buted by the specialists is mostly of the single- 
flowered types. There is no better decora¬ 
tive material than the early-flowering singles. 
Their colours are good and pleasingly varied, 
the blossoms are developed in fine sprays, 
and the flowers give off a pleasant fragrance. 
The present is an excellent time for sowing 
the seeds, and anyone with a greenhouse, and 
where a little bottom-heat may be obtained, 
may raise seedling Chrysanthemums with the 
greatest ease. Shallow boxes or seed-pans 
should be used. Loam and leaf-mould in 
equal parts, passed through a rather fine 
sieve, will make an excellent compost if there 
be added coarse silver-sand in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to keep the compost open. After mixing 
well, fill the box or seed-pan to within half 
an inch or so of the edge ; level the surface 
soil, and then distribute the seeds evenly all 
over. Lightly cover the seeds with some of 
the finer particles of soil. Do not water in 
the seeds, but hold the box or seed-pan in a 
vessel of slightly tepid water, allowing the 
latter to percolate through the soil by the 
holes in the bottom of the pan. In this way 
the soil will become moistened throughout, and 
probably sufficiently moist to carry it through 
the germinating process without requiring a 
further supply. In the event of the soil get¬ 
ting dry again, observe the same method of 
moistening it as was practised in the first 
instance. In the course of a week or two the 
seedlings should be well through the soil. 
This will be the result should bottom-heat be 
provided, but those who have no greenhouse 
need not despair, because they may achieve 
equally good results by the aid of a small hot¬ 
bed, placed in any out-of-the-way corner of 
the garden. I raise my early-flowering single 
Chrysanthemums by the aid of a hot-bed, and 
the results have been eminently satisfactory. 
The seed-pan or seed-box should be covered 
with a sheet of glass, to conserve the mois¬ 
ture. Excessive moisture should be wiped 
from the glass each morning, and the glass 
slightly tilted, for the purpose of air-giving 
lor a short time. As the seedlings progress, 
air must be admitted, gradually at first, and 
subsequently the glass should be removed en¬ 
tirely, in this way inuring the seedlings to 
hardier conditions. 

The seedlings should then be pricked off 
into other boxes and pans, an inch or rather 
more apart, and arranged in rows in the 
boxes. Soil of a similar character to that 
used for raising the seedlings should be 
utilised for this first shift, and the pricking 
off of the seedlings should be carefully done. 
Water in, using a fine-rosed can, replacing 
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the plants in the greenhouse, on shelves near 
to the glass, to keep the growing plants 
sturdy. Those who use a hot-bed should re¬ 
place the boxes or pans on this, to encourage 
the young plants into growth. Later on 
cooler conditio.-:8, such as a cold-frame 
affords, should be provided for the young j 
plants, and when they are ready for the next . 
shift, they should be boxed off into deeper 
boxes, or, what is better, be planted out in 
prepared 6oil in a cold-frame, at a distance ' 
between the row r s of 3 inches to 4 inches, with 
a similar distance asunder in the row's. Plant 
firmly, pressing the soil w T ell round the roots 
of each plant. Water in, and, as soon as ! 
established, give some air, gradually at first. i 
In the end, the frame lights may be removed I 
entirely, in this way keeping the plants sturdy 
and hardening them off. Plant outdoors any ; 
time after mid-May, allowing a space fully j 
2 feet between the plants, and about 3 feet j 
between the rows. It is a good plan to keep | 
the more vigorous together. E. G. 


FERNS. 

WATERING AND FEEDING FERNS. 
(Reply to “ J. B., Kildare.”) 

Unless it be in the case of quite young 
plants growing rapidly, one shift each 
season should suffice at the most, and even 
this need not in many cases be given pro¬ 
vided the work when done is done well. 
More depends upon careful potting than , 
many growers are disposed to admit. To [ 
attempt to re-invigorate by means of stimu¬ 
lants, plants, whether they be Ferns or not, 
when out of sorts at the roots, is rarely ever 
a success, whilst more particularly in the 
case of Ferns watering w ith clear water even 
must be attended to carefully under such 
conditions. It does not pay to attempt to 
recuperate any Fern of which a good stock in 
perfect health is at command. Ferns are, 
taken as a class of plants, moisture-loving 
subjects, more particularly when in growth. ■ 
Some even when showing no signs of activity j 
must not be allowed to become dry. Others 
when not growing may be kept fairly dry, 
and will benefit thereby. Some few kinds 
will even endure a fair amount of drought 
at any time, but it is not wise to carry this 
too far. It is readily seen, therefore, that 
to water Ferns indiscriminately is not a right 
plan to follow'. Extremes in both direc¬ 
tions should, of course, be avoided, but the 
extreme from drought is productive of the 
worst results. A deal will depend upon the l 
surroundings in every instance. If it be a ; 
fernery in which a humid atmosphere is 
maintained, there is far less need of con¬ 
tinuous watering at the roots. In a house 
freely ventilated it is quite different; here it 
is necessarv to give much closer attention. 
Ferns where either permanently shaded or to 
a considerable degree during the summer 
need less water than those exposed to more 
sunshine. There is a risk to be run with the 
latter from this source, but the growdh made 
by more exposure to light and less humidity 
is frequently the most enduring and satis¬ 
factory. Ferns placed in rooms, for instance, ; 
after having been grown in a moist atmos- J 
phere will require more constant attention ; j 
so will those in conservatories where freely 
ventilated. The amount of water that is ab- | 
sorbed by a healthy, vigorous-growing Tree- 1 
Fern is remarkable ; this goes on over the 
entire surface of the stem as well as in the 
pot or tub, as the case may be. We have met 
with the best success with Tree-Ferns by 
pouring the water into the crown of the 
plants during growth, letting it run down the 
stems into the pots. The roots will often- ! 
times fill up the pot quite full, so that but 
little water can be retained ; in such a case 
it is best to make a few holes so that the 
water can penetrate the ball. When dealing \ 
with dwarf-growing Ferns which it is not; 
deemed expedient to repot, but which are | 
still much pot-bound and with a dense mass 
of fronds, it is a capital plan to stand such in 
pans of water. In doing this it must, of 
course, be noted that the pans are not con¬ 
stantly full, but if emptied every day or so 
no harm will come to them. 

Feeding Ferns is most desirable under 


certain conditions, the chief point to ob¬ 
serve being that of feeding only those plants 
that have filled the pots with roots. Some 
market growers use stimulants in the soil, 
so as to force the growth, and thereby ob¬ 
tain a rapid development in a short time j 
this answers very well for the purpose in 
view, but it is not to be commended. It is 
when pot-bound that artificial aids are most 
beneficial. Mild manurial stimulants are 
better than anything stronger or more excit¬ 
ing. Liquid-manure from the farmyard and 
a weak solution of Peruvian guano are both 
safe and satisfactory aids to pot-bound Ferns. 
Artificial manures should not be used in the 
dry state, as most of these, if thus applied, 
injure the surface roots. Damping down 
between the plants towards evening with 
w'eak liquid-manure is also beneficial. The 
applications of manure-water to the roots 
should only be occasional, otherwise the 
soil would be soured in course of time. 
Where there are masses of rhizomes upon the 
surface, a slight surface dressing of Sphag¬ 
num Moss would be a great assistance in 
conserving moisture; it should, however, be 
removed before winter. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW-BOXES. 

These are now popular, and if well planted 
are very effective. The humblest cottager is 
partial to a window-box, and yet in few cases 
is he able to attempt elaborate planting to 
include Marguerites, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Begonias, and other things. Three things 
that make simple and yet very effectivo 
boxes, if carefully planted and trained, are 
Verbenas, Petunias, and Phlox Drummondi. 
The first essential is sturdy plants, and these 
may be had by sowing a pinch of seed in 
separate boxes, and pricking as many seed¬ 
lings as may be required into two or three 
more boxes. Ten or a dozen plants w ill be 
ample for an ordinary window-box. Boxes 
for sowing and pricking off can he made 
from ordinary packing-cases; 15 inches by 
10 inches by 3 inches is a convenient size. 
When the time comes for planting put out a 
couple of rows near the back and front of 
the box. Insert stout tops of Pea-sticks at 
the back to which some of the shoots may 
be trained, and, if necessary, a few tiny 
nails in front of the boxes for slightly tying 
dowm. If good plants are put out as early 
as possible and thoroughly well cared for 
from the outset, a nice bank of flower, nearly 
3 feet in depth over all, will be in evidence 
by the end of July, and last more than a 
couple of months. All the above may, as 
noted, be raised from seed, but if special 
colours in Verbenas are required tiny plants 
w'ill have to be purchased. Small plants may 
be had at about fourpence each. Good 
strains of Petunia and Phlox Drummondi in 
the way of seed can be had from any high- 
class seedsman. 

It can be noted, in connection with the ex¬ 
hibits of window-boxes at cottage-garden 
shows, that it is always advisable to specify 
that the plants should be set in the same at 
least a clear month before the show', so that 
judges who go round for best-kept gardens 
may see that this is so, and also make a note 
of contents. For show days there is a de¬ 
cided element of unfairness when exhibitors 
acquire large plants a few days before the 
show, simply filling the box and showing it 
when they have done absolutely nothing in 
the way of growing the plants. The remarks 
made above as to Verbenas, Phloxes, and 
Potunias, and the manner of growing them, 
also apply to Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. In 
their case it is well to insert a few twigs all 
over the box to raise them well above the 
soil. I have noticed within the last few vearB 
that Begonias are much more cultivated in 
the better-class cottage gardens. These are 
capital subjects for w'indow-boxes. Care 
must be taken to select drooping and erect- 
growing varieties for different positions. 

E. B. 8. 

The doubling ol flowers.—In one of your papers 
some time ago. on the doubling of flowers, I did 
not see mentioned what I believe to be a frequent 
cause of single flowers bpcoming double—viz., self- 
fertilisation. Among bulbs specially I have noticed 
this doubling occur.-E. A. G. 
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ORCHIDS. 

VANDA AMESIANA. 

About twenty-three years ago, Messrs. Low, 
of Clapton, introduced the lovely Vanda 
Amesiana, and two years later Lord Roths¬ 
child obtained a first-class certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society for a fine plant 
in bloom. The habitat of this Vanda is 
known to be on the hills in the Southern 
Shan States, at from 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet 
elevation, in a comparatively cool climate. 
It grows on rocks fully exposed to the sun, 
and sometimes on trees in partial shade. The 
flowers are fragrant, and each about 1^ inches 
across ; 6epals and petals white, with a deli¬ 
cate flush of rose-purple, the lip also white, 


slightly tinted with rose. There is also a 
pure white variety. In others the rose-purple 
colouring of the flowers is very variable, 
being deeper in some and lighter in others. 
Vanda Amesiana is named in compliment to 
the Hon. F. L. Ames, of North-eastern Mas¬ 
sachusetts, a well-known admirer of Orchids 
and a successful raiser of several beautiful 
kinds. 

According to the conditions under which 
the plant is cultivated, it should be in bloom 
about Christmas-time. Tho flowers, if kept 
in a damp atmosphere, quickly become 
spotted, and, therefore, useless. It is ad¬ 
visable to place flowering plants in a cool, 
dry greenhouse. Even if kept in the dwell¬ 
ing-house, away from the fire or gas, no harm 
would accrue, and if the plant is kept in a 
comparatively dry condition at the roots, the 
flowers will last in good condition for a long 


| time. Coming from such high elevations, 
much artificial heat is injurious at any time, 

: therefore, let no one hesitate to include this 
beautiful Orchid in his collection because he 
has no East Indian-house or hot plant-stove, 
either of which, is quite unnecessary for its 
requirements. 

Culture. —From April to the end of Sep¬ 
tember the plant should be grown in the ordi¬ 
nary cool greenhouse, without any artificial 
heat whatever, but plenty of light and air is 
necessary. During the winter months a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. is suffi¬ 
cient. In summer afford plenty of water to 
the roots, but in winter only sufficient should 
be given to prevent the leaves shrivelling or 
falling away prematurely. Great care must 
always be exercised when cleaning or 


sponging the leaves, not to bend or twist 
them, as they are very brittle, and easily 
broken. This is also applicable to the large 
succulent roots, which are very tender and 
liable to be injured by rough usage. The 
present is a good time to repot any plant 
that may require it. The ordinary flower¬ 
pot is preferable to baskets, the plants being 
more easily managed, and the roots less dis- 
| turbed than when wooden baskets are used. 

I When repotting, pick out all the decayed 
, old Moss, nnd, if any roots are clinging to 
! the sides of the pot, carefully ease them from 
I it by using a sharp, thin penknife. See that 
the pots are perfectly clean before using 
them. Place the plant in the centre of the 
pot; put a few large, clean crocks at the bot¬ 
tom. after which replace the roots that arc 
pliable, and in so doing work in among them 
‘clean picked Sphagnum Moss and small 


crocks. Fill up to within half an inch of the 
rim, pressing it down moderately firm, and 
finish off the surface with good, living Sphag¬ 
num Moss. After repotting, the plants will 
require no water for several days, after which 
give them a thorough soaking. The Moss on 
the surface will soon become dry again, w'heu 
it may be sprayed with a fine-rosed watering- 
can. Keep the Sphagnum growing in this 
way until the plant has become re-estab¬ 
lished, when a little moro water may be given. 
If the plauts do not make much progress the 
first year, it is advisable to remove the flower- 
spikes for one season, which will be of great 
benefit to them later on. All newly-imported 
plants should be potted in crocks only, keep¬ 
ing the crocks always moist, to prevent 
shrivelling, and as soon as the roots appear, 
the plant may be potted as advised. 


TREATMENT OF ORCHIDS. 

About six weeks ago I purchased some newly-im¬ 
ported plant* of Vanda Kimballiana, Vanda coerulea, 
and Cypripedium bellatulum. What is the correct 
treatment for newly-imported plant* of the Vanda 
and Cypripedium species? The Vanda I have had in 
crocks, but I have now filled up with Osuninda-fihre 
and Sphagnum. The Cypripedium I potted imme¬ 
diately, but none are making new root*. I shall he 
pleased for full particulars cf treatment of newly- 
imported plants generally.— Vanda. 

[As Vanda Kimballiana and V. coerulea 
come from the Shan Hills, the latter being also 
found on the Khasia Hills, at from 4,000 feet 
to 5,000 feet elevation, they need a compara¬ 
tively cool temperature. As these plants 
possess no pseudo-bulbs, they should, when 
newly imported, bo suspended head down¬ 
wards in a shady part of the house, and 
slightly syringed all over once a day—more 
frequently if the weather outside is dry and 
sunny. During tho time they are suspended 
they should be looked over daily, and their 
positions altered, in order to prevent the tops 
of the growths from being drawn, and any 
that may be found with their young growth 
having a tendency to turn up towards the 
light should at once be hung the right way 
up. When syringing these plants, care 
should be taken to prevent water getting into 
the centre of the growth or into the axils of 
the leaves. This kind of treatment should 
be continued until the leaves, having absorbed 
sufficient moisture, become plump, and the 
stems begin to emit roots. After this has 
occurred, the plants may be placed singly into 
small pots. If there is plenty of bare stem, 
stand the base of the plant at the bottom of 
the pot, and fill up to quite three parts of its 
depth with clean crocks. Stako each plant 
sufficiently to support it in an upright posi¬ 
tion, and surface up to the rim of the pot, or 
to the lowermost leaves, with clean, picked 
Sphagnum Moss and small broken crocks— 
about one-half of each—taking care to press 
moderately firm. After potting, the plants 
should be stood together at one end of the 
house, where they may be conveniently pro¬ 
tected from all sunshine. Do not give more 
water for a few weeks after potting than is 
absolutely necessary to keep the Sphagnum 
Moss growing on the surface. Should any 
Hower-spikes appear this season, it is advis¬ 
able to pinch them out, the best way being to 
first establish the plants, and enjoy the bloom 
after. For other particulars as regards cul¬ 
ture, etc., see article on Vanda Amesiana on 
this page. All three species need similar 
cultural requirements. 

Plants of Cypripedium bellatulum, when 
newly imported, should be placed in the 
smallest possible pots. The pots should be 
drained to half of their depth with rough 
clean crocks, after which the roots should be 
put in, holding the plant on a level with the 
vim of the pot, filling up with finer crocks, 
but no fibrous material should as yet be used. 
The crocks in which the plants are placed 
should be watered sparingly at first, but when 
the leaves begin to freshen and plump up, 
more w T ater may be given. As soon as each 
plant begins to grow, or new roots appear, it 
should be potted moderately firmly, using the 
following compost: Three parts good fibrous 
loam, one part Osmunda-fibre, cut up rather 
small, so as to incorporate well with the loam, 
adding plenty of small crocks, so as to keep 
the soil open and porous. When potting, 
half fill the pots with drninage, but it is not 
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necessary or advisable to raise the plantB 
above the rim of the pot, for if kept level 
with it, they will thrive equally as well. The 
plant requires plenty of water at all times, 
especially during the growing season, but 
when watering, care should be taken not to 
allow water to settle in the growths or axils 
of the leaves, as they are liable to decay 
from this cause. Instead of watering estab¬ 
lished plants in the ordinary way, the better 
plan is to dip them in a pail of tepid rain¬ 
water, the water just covering the surface of 
the compost. If the plants are taken down 
once or twice a week and examined, to ascer¬ 
tain that the compost is moist enough, that 
is quite sufficient. Take care that thrips do 
not attack the plants, they being particularly 
fond of the young foliage. When sponging 
the foliage, which, of course, must be done 
occasionally, care must be taken not to raise 
the very brittle leaves more than is really 
necessary, or they will certainly crack, and 
so disfigure the plant.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seedling Orchids.— Several years back I bought, 
at an auction 6ale, for a nominal price, about a 
dozen weakly seedling Odontoplote. Two or three of 
the plants have not done well, but the rest have 
come forward nicely. The enclosed are the terminal 
flowers of a scape from oue of these needling Odonto- 
glots, and I should be glad if you could give me any 
idea as to whether it favours any known variety or 
is an improvement thereon? It sent up a flower- 
spike three years ago w ith two buds, but they did not 
develop. The next season the plant carried three 
small flowers, the next nine, and this year thirteen. 
Several of the other plants are throwing spikes for 
the first time, and 1 am looking forward with interest 
to their development.— H. E. Staddo.n. 

[This is probably a hybrid between O. 
crispum and O. sceptrum, and is named Od. 
merificum. The flowers are rather small.] 


ROSES. 

ROSES REMARKABLE FOR THEIR 
COLOUR. 

Subprise has been expressed at the wonder¬ 
ful colours we now have in many of our pre¬ 
sent-day Roses. What is so remarkable is 
the two colours in one flower—colours in 
some coses so distinct as to create a delight¬ 
ful contrast. That the male parent in a 
cross gives more or less the colour has been 
proved by many hybridisers—in fact, Herr 
Max Leichtlin, in a paper at the Hybrid 
Conference in 1899, recorded certain prin¬ 
ciples which governed cross-fertilisation, and 
this was one of the foremost. In my expe¬ 
rience of crossing the Rose, I have found this 
to be the case m many instances. In one 
case I crossed Mme. Edmee Metz with Victor 
Hugo, the resulting seedling being a 
climber more vigorous than Ards Pillar, and 
of a glorious rich dark scarlet-crimson, but 
the flower was little more than semi-double. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of my seedlings 
was one named Juliet, a hybrid of Soleil 
d’Or. The seed-parent was Captain Hay¬ 
ward and the pollen parent Soleil d’Or. 
Juliet much resembles in growth the latter, 
and is a blossom of remarkable colouring—a 
sort of carmine-crimson, richly shaded with 
old-gold. In another instance I crossed 
Phariaaer with Mme. Ravary, the result being 
a lovely soft golden-yellow flower on a plant 
equal to Pharisaer in vigour. These few in¬ 
stances show what we may expect in the 
future, when these remarkably coloured 
Roses are employed as pollen parents. 

Perhaps a few names of wonderfully 
coloured Roses may be useful to those readers 
who appreciate colour above any other attri¬ 
bute of the Rose. I do not say my list ex¬ 
hausts all that might be styled remarkable 
from a colour point of view, for there are 
several kinds grown on the Continent that we 
over here never see. Taking the names 
alphabetically, we have 

Alberto N. Calamet, one of Soupert et 
Notting’s novelties of last year. This Rose 
has lovely long blooms, of a clear, flesh-white 
colour, with reverse of petals clear rose. 
Then there is one of Mons. Pernet Ducher’s 
latest novelties in 

Arthur R. Goodwin.— Like Juliet, this 
also is related to Soleil d’Or on the paternal 
side. It is perpetual-flowering, with medium* 
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sized blossoms, of a superb coppery-orange- 
red colour, passing to salmon-pink as the 
flowers open. This should prove a fine 
pillar or standard Rose. I sometimes think 
Mons. Pernet Ducher obtains some of his 
remarkable colours from his 

Beaute Inconstante, a Rose of very 
unique colouring, and, when caught right, a 
lovely shade or coppery-red. Many indi¬ 
viduals who attended the National Rose Show 
Inst year marvelled at the extraordinary 
glowing colour of 

Charles J. Grahame, a dazzling orange- 
crimson variety, that makes one wonder as 
to its origin, "it approaches so nearly to a 
Hybrid Perpetual in growth that I sometimes 
think it might have had Ulrich Brunner as 
one of the parents. 

Chateau de Clos Vouoeot will prove to 
be one of our most useful deep velvety-scarlet 
Roses—indeed, with me last summer it was 
as dark as Prince C. de Rohan, and when this 
is combined with a very free-flowering nature, 
we u ust admit we have a good thing. 

Comtesse DE Cayla.— This China Rose in¬ 
creases in favour year by year. M. Guillot 
has produced several Roses of this type. It 
is as much a Tea Rose as some of the other 
novelties termed Teas. The colours of car¬ 
mine, orange, and yellow blended in this 
bloom are very pleasing, and the Rose grows 
freely. 

Copper Austrian.— How this old but 
charming single Rose appeals to us in the 
early June days! The glowing scarlet and 
copper tint is truly marvellous. To catch 
the full beauty, one should possess some old 
bushes, or even a hedge. No wonder Lord 
Penzance was attracted by it, and desired to 
embody its marvellous colouring in his Sweet 
Brier seedlings, which he effectually achieved 
with Lady Penzance. 

Duchess of Wellington is, perhaps, too 
new to pronounce definitely upon its merits, 
but I have an idea it will prove to be one 
of Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons’ best novel¬ 
ties. The colour is copperv-saffron-yellow. 
Fancy a Rose of this tinting with petals larger 
thanKillarney, with a growth even more 
vigorous than in that popular sort. 

Farbenkonigin is well described by its 
name, which means “ Colour Queen.” Like 
most Roses, it possesses its special season or 
period when it is at its best, and it is a Rose 
that requires good nourishment, but it well 
repays special care by its really superb crim¬ 
son-pink colour. 

George C. Waud. —Here, again, Messrs. 
A. Dickson and Sons have imparted that 
lovely orange shading, blending it this time 
with vermilion. Its growth with me is rather 
wanting in vigour, but perhaps this may be 
owing to excessive propagation. Anyhow, it 
is of a charming colour, and richly deserved 
the gold medal it received. 

Gottfreid Keller is a perpetual-flower¬ 
ing, almost single, Hybrid Brier, that every¬ 
one should grow'. It reminds me of the Pen¬ 
zance Brier, Lady Penzance, only much 
larger, and possesses two rows of petals, 
although some of the inner row are not full- 
sized. It is a fine grower, suitable for a low 
pillar, and should be freely planted with 6uch 
as Irish Elegance, etc. 

Hugo Roller is a Tea Rose of very lovely 
blending of tints, lemon-yellow and crimson- 
pink. It requires a hot, sunny time to bring 
out its crimson-pink shading best, and, un¬ 
like most Roses, it pales towards autumn, 
and under glass almost loses the rich shading. 

InSTituteur Sirdey is one of the deepest 
golden-yellow Roses we have. So far it has 
not been exhibited much, consequently 
scarcely known as it deserves to be. 

Irish Elegance is perfection as a bud 
flower, and elegant when its single blossoms 
expand. The value of this variety may be 

S >d by the demand. Last season it was 
ly sold out. The colour iB a rich, 
bronzy-orange-scarlet. 

Kleiner Alfred is a delightful little Poly- 
antha Rose, of Herr Peter Lambert’s raising. 
The ground colour is red, with a suffusion of 
ochre-yellow. 

Lady Roberts must find a place, for it is 
one of the most charming of Tea Roses when 
seen in its rich apricot shade of colour. Pos¬ 


sessing as it does a splendid vigour, it is, 
without doubt, one of the best Tea Roses. 

Lena, of a glowing apricot colour, with 
primrose edges, is an improvement on Beryl, 
and a much better grower. 

Leonie Lamesch is a disappointing Rose, 
to some extent. Its form is so erratic, but 
the lovely-coloured buds of coppery-red 
always please. The 

Lyon Rose needs no commendation from 
me. It has made for itself a name unique 
in the history of new Roses. What a colour, 
and how hard to describe! Shrimp-pink and 
salmon-apricot are terms one cannot quite 
depict, but the Rose must be seen to fully 
comprehend its beauty. 

Marquise de Sinety is one of the most 
beautiful-coloured Roses in all our collection. 
It is, in the young stage, a rich Roman ochre, 
shaded with rosy-scarlet. 

Mrs. A. R. Waddell, a charming Hybrid 
Tea, is semi-double, with a bud of deepest 
apricot, opening to a lovely loose bloom of 
orange-salmon colouring. The growth is very 
free. 

Souvenir of Stella Gray is of a deep 
orange colour, w'ith veinings of yellow, apri¬ 
cot, and crimson. A most attractive Rose. 

Theresa. —Deep orange-apricot, passing 
to madder-pink, scarcely gives an idea of the 
marvellous tints of this Rose. The flowers 
are semi-double, and it is certain to become a 
great favourite. 

W. E. Lippiatt is of a glorious deep vel¬ 
vety-crimson, shaded maroon. It is or per¬ 
fect shape, with high, pointed centre, and 
sweetly scented. It was remarkably fine at 
the autumn Rose show of the National Rose 
Society. Rosa. 


FORCING ROSES. 

I have twenty T.andH.T. Rose-trees planted in border 
in greenhouse, also twelve in pots on shelf, average 
heat 50 dess. to CO degs., with 45 degs. lowest cn 
frosty nights. All flowered laet year, and have been 
replanted and pruned in October last for early flower¬ 
ing. I would like to force one lot to flower early 
next year—viz., about January, the others later 
(about April). Pie ruse advise me: (1) Which lot 
would be most suitable to force, those in the border 
or those in the pots? (2) Is my heat sufficient? If 
not, I can increase amount of pipes. (3) When should 
those to be forced be removed to the open to ripen? 
(4) When should.they be brought in again ami 
runed, bearing in mind that during October, Novom¬ 
er, and December 1 shall be having Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in pot6 in the greenhouse? (5) Would Rosea 
potted up now from the open be suitable for forcing 
next January, and would they have to get the same 
treatment as either of the above?— Roses. 

[In order to force Roses successfully, they 
must be well established, either in their pots 
or planted out. You were not well advised 
to replant the bushes that were planted out 
in the greenhouse, as you have checked their 
root action by so doing. When once planted, 
there is no need to replant. With pot plants 
this is different. You wish to know which 
lot of plants you can force, to flower about 
January. You can only do so with the 
plants planted out, for if you bring in the 
pot plants and start them naturally, the 
planted-out bushes will start also. Keep the 
pot plants outdoors after July, standing them 
on a bed of ashes, and seeing they do not 
want for water. Withhold water from the 
bushes planted out during August, then prune 
them in September. When new growths are 
about an inch long, give the soil a good soak¬ 
ing, and syringe on fine mornings. Give the 
plants a night temperature of about 50 degs. 
to start with, increasing it as growths de¬ 
velop to 55 degs. or 58 degs., and, of course, 
correspondingly by day. Try and maintain 
a nice, genial atmosphye, but do not over- 
water or allow cold draughts to penetrate on 
to the young growths. The temperature 
should suit your Chrysanthemums during 
October and November, but, of course, the 
extra heat given to the Roses in December 
will bring them on rather quickly. The pot 
plants to flower in April should be pruned 
and brought into the house in January, when 
you will be giving less heat to the other 
Roses, which oy this time will be in bloom, 
and, consequently, will not need much. Do 
not repot your pot plants unless the pots are 
full of roots, but rather remove aoout an 
inch oF top soil in October and replace this 
with some good loam and manure in equal 
parts, with a liberal sprinkling of bone-meal 
or some good fertiliser. Roses potted up 
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now should be grown outdoors all summer, 
and could be pruned at same time a9 the 
planted-out bushes if desired that they flower 
in January; but it would be better to let 
them flower in April, pruning them in 
January. It is now late for potting up 
Roses from open ground. This work is best 
done in October. They are then plunged in 
soil in a cold-pit for the winter, and up to 
the rim of pot outdoors for the summer, 
where, with careful attention, they develop 
into fine plants for forcing in the following 
winter and spring.] 

ROSE NITA WELDON 
(Tea -scented). 

When this variety received the gold medal of 
the National Rose Society in 1908, Rose- 
growers were somewhat surprised at the 
award ; but I think subsequent acquaintance 
with the Rose has altered their opinion. This 
is one of those kinds that do not 9hine par¬ 
ticularly well in the show-box. One must see 
it on the plant to obtain a good idea of its 


plants that have been attacked should be 
thoroughly wetted with 2 ozs. of sulphate of 
copper dissolved in 3 gallons of water, in the 
spring, before the buds open. If the disease 
still shows itself, spray with weak Bordeaux 
mixture, and pick off the infected leaves.] 

Potting up Rose Oloire de Dijon.—If I potted 
some Gloire de Dijon Roses now which Hovered in the 
open garden last year, what trontment 6hould they 
get to induce them to flower in the winter or spring? 
I do not want them to flower in the summer.— 
Ignoramus. 

[You are rather late in asking this question, 
for it is the usual practice to pot up Roses 
growing in the open during October and No¬ 
vember. However, you should lose no time 
in doing the work now. Cut the growths 
hack to about 4 feet or 5 feet, and any lateral 
shoots cut back hard to one or two eyes. 
Make the soil very firm, then plunge the pots 
in ashes or soil, covering them over entirely. 
By May the plants will be making new 
growths. They should now be placed in the 
open garden, and the pots plunged to their 
rims. Attend carefully to watering the roots 
when required, which will be frequently if 
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rare beauty. It has glorious petals of ivory- 
white tint, each being edged with faintest 
blush. The flower i-s large and very full, glo¬ 
bular in form, with fine, long buds. It is n 
very free-flowering sort. It possesses an ex¬ 
cellent habit, and is vigorous also. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red-rust on Rose-trees.— What Is the best 
wash to use for red-ritft on Rose-trees? 8hould it 
be applied before or after pruning, and before or 
after buds are breaking? I want to use it n9 a 
preventive. Hud a bad attack last year, and find it 
spreads more each succeeding year. 1 burn all leaves 
I can.—A. U. 

[This appears first on the leaves in orange, 
powdery patches. These become darker, 
owing to the formation of the second kind of 
spores, which are dark brown. The third 
kind i9 produced later, and forms small clots 
on the under-side of the leaves. In this state 
the fungus passes the winter, the spores from 
these black dots infesting the young leaves 
the following spring. It is very essential, 
when the leaves fall in the autumn, that they 
ahtruld be gathered up atfd bumefl. Any 


the weather is hot, and a syringing overhead 
in the evening will do good. Remove any 
flower-buds that form. The plants should 
flower well next spring. Do not prune them, 
excepting to cut back the lateral growths to 
ono or tw’o eyes. This should be done in 
January or February. After Hie plants have 
flowered in May or thereabouts, keep them 
under glass for a few weeks, to induce new 
growth, which will he the best for flowering 
the following year. If these new growths are 
produced early, they become well ripened, 
a necessary condition to successful blossom¬ 
ing] 

Pruning various Roses.— Will you kindly give 
me directions for pruning the following Roees, which 
1 planted last autumn in my Rose garden in Hert¬ 
ford, in well-prepared soil: — Hiawatha, against a 
pillar, a sturdy plant, with three or four long shoots; 
Gustave Regis, Hugh Dickson, Jeannie Dickson 
(bushes), and Grits an Teplitz (standard)?— Herts. 

[Do not prune the Hiawatha at all this 
year. Tie its growths up to the pillar some¬ 
what loosely, or have two or three Bamboo 
canes around the pillar, one for each growth. 
Gutftav'e Regis rut back to about 2 feet from 
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the ground, and the same with Hugh Dick¬ 
son. This latter would be best grown is a 
pillar Rose, hut it needs pruning the first 
year, as advised. Jeannie Dickson, cut back 
to 5 inches or 6 inches from the ground. The 
standard Gruss an Teplitz should have its 
growths retained from 12 inches to 15 inches 
long, cutting to an eye or bud looking out¬ 
ward. One or two of the longest shoots could 
| be tied over in a semi-drooping fashion by at¬ 
taching a string to their ends, drawing them 
down, and attaching them to the stem of the 
tree. By so doing, you encourage the lower 
eyes to break out; at same time, you help 
root action by not cutting back too severely. 
In future pruning, treat this Rose as a semi- 
! weeper, by tying it over as directel, and keep¬ 
ing the centre of the head free from too many 
shoots.] 

I ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
March 8th, 1910. 

1 On this date the hall was crowded to excess 
! with the choicest exhibits, not an inch of 
table space being unoccupied, while both of 
the annexes were also filled. An outstand¬ 
ing feature of this meeting was the display 
of Hyacinths and Tulips, and, in addition to 
the competitive classes arranged by the 
society, lengthy tables were filled with non¬ 
competitive groups. While considerable 
interest w*as centred in these plants, a still 
greater interest was shown in the alpines 
and other early flowers of the season, the 
group of alpine plants from the garden of Sir 
Everard Harabro, K.C.V.O., Hayes, being 
unique. Forced shrubs were numerous and 
good, the Lilacs being particularly well re¬ 
presented on this occasion. Quite an attrac¬ 
tion, too, was a model terrace garden, ar¬ 
ranged by Messrs. Carter and Co., and 
which, by reason of its neatness and novelty, 
attracted hosts of admirers. 

Alpine and hardy plants.— By far the 
most notable exhibit of these plants came 
from Sir Everard Ilambro, K.C.V.O., Hayes 
Place, Hayes, Kent (gardener, Mr. G. Grand- 
field), the collection occupying a double-width 
table, the group attracting a throng of ad¬ 
mirers throughout the day. From the same 
source during recent years have come seve¬ 
ral fine collections, which have received high 
awards, though never before in our recollec¬ 
tion has a gold medal been awarded for 
alpines at this season, and so well-deserved. 
The collection was not merely well grow’n and 
well staged, hut it teemed with the choicest 
examples of alpine plants, some of which 
were a revelation. For example, Saxifraga 
Boydi, selected by the Floral Committee for 
n cultural commendation—the plant years ago 
having received a first-class certificate—was 
crowded with its pale lemon-yellow flowers, 
barely an inch high, the 8-inch diameter spe¬ 
cimen being, without doubt, the finest of its 
kind ever seen at one of these meetings. S. 
Boydi alba, S. scardica obtusa (award of 
merit), S. Burseriana in several varieties, S. 
marginata, S. apiculata and its modern gar¬ 
den variety, S. a. alba, S. Elizabethae, and 
the like, were all in good flower. In addi¬ 
tion, there was a very large number of species 
not in flower, and such giants of the race as 
the great Pyrenean Rockfoil, S. longifolia, 
and that shy-flowering species, S. florulenta. 
j Next to the Saxifrages, the Primula family 
was most conspicuous, groups of P. frondosa, 
P. denticulata, P. cashmiriana, P. c. alba, 
P. Forbesi, P. viscosa in variety, and many 
more. For the rest, this splendid group was 
made up of bulbous plants in flower, and such 
rare gems as Shortia uniflora grandiflora. A 
! few’ dwarf flowering shrubs helped to form a 
1 background, and, employed in moderation, 
i detracted in no way from a group which must 
be regarded as unique from any point of 
view. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston. Kent, had an 
exhibit of alpines and Rhododendrons, and 
here, also, were to be scon many of the choice 
and rare species and varieties which these 
widely-separated genera contain. Messrs. 
R. \Y. Wallace and Co., Colchester, arranged 
a piece of rockwork witli excellent taste and 
skill, and, by employing weathered and 
slightly Moss-covered rock in lieu of the 
freshly-quarried article so frequently seen, and 
which, in the exhibition hall, is ntft bnlj’ an 
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eyesore, but detracts greatly from the plants, 
afforded that touch of Nature and the estab¬ 
lished rock garden which are both pleasing 
and restful to the eye. Numerous plants 
were employed, also shrubs of a pigmy cha¬ 
racter, the slopes being adorned by Cycla¬ 
men Coum and others. The lovely Primula 
viscosa Mrs. E. H. Wilson was seen in plenty. 
Irises and other plants were delightful and 
well arranged. In short, the idea was a good 
conception of the natural rock garden gene¬ 
rally, and reflected great credit. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, G. and A. Clark, Limited, 
Dover, Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery, 
the Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, and Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, all displayed 
exhibits of alpine and hardy plants, the last- 
named firm including a big assortment of the 
Lenten Roses in their many quaint and 
sombre forms. Baker’s, Wolverhampton, 
also brought a very fine display of Primula 
dentieulata in variety, Viola gracilis, and 
other charming plants. Another group of 
these plants, which included not a few 
meritorious things, came from Messrs. Heath 
and Son, Cheltenham. 

Narcissi.— There were several groups of 
these, some of the more important coming 
from Messrs. Barr and Sons, whose lot con¬ 
tained Peter Barr, Lucifer, Primrose Phoenix, 
Alice Knights, Blakewell, Royal Star, Janet 
Image, and others. Messrs. Cartwright and 
Goodwin, Kidderminster, had a very fine lot, 
of which King Alfred, White Lady, Argent, 
•Southern Star (with richly-coloured crown), 
Coreen, Goldfinch, Henry Irving, and Wear- 
dale Perfection were noted. Messrs. J. R. 
Pearson and Sons, Lowdham, Notts, and Mr. 
Robert Sydenham, Birmingham, also staged 
large groups of these flowers. The latter also 
exhibited many bulbous and other plants, 
growing in prepared fibre in art bowls. In 
this way, Lilium speciosum, L. auratum, Lily 
of the Valley, and others were shown to 
advantage. 

Carnations.— Of these, Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, brought a very fine 
display, their collection including Mikado 
(heliotrope), Mrs. Burnett, St. Louis, and 
Robert Craig (rich scarlet), together with 
seedlings of considerable merit. Mr. Engle- 
man. Saffron Walden, also had a fine display, 
particularly of his new crimson-flowered 
variety, Carola, which is also of large Mai- , 
maison size. Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, I 
was another of the large exhibitors of these | 
flowers, Marmion, Mrs. Burnett, Enchantress, 
White Perfection, and others commanding 
attention. These flowers, too, were admir¬ 
ably shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., i 
Enfield, who, in addition, displayed Azaleas 
and many other plants in flower. Mr. W. H. I 
Page, Hampton, brought an excellent lot of 
well-grown flowers. 

Forced shrubs. —The forced deciduous 
shrubs presented on this occasion were 
largely composed of single and double- 
flowered Lilacs, Messrs. James Veitch and j 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, filling a large table ! 
space with superbly-grown examples. Messrs. 
Paul and Sons, Cheshunt, occupied a space 
on the floor with excellent examples of these j 
fragrant-flowered plants, which, we were in¬ 
formed, were of English growth from the j 
graft. Nothing, indeed, could be finer, and 
nothing could better demonstrate the value J 
of the home-grown article, than this well- 
grown, freely-flowered lot of plants. 

Creenhouse plants.— In this section, the 
Indian Azaleas constituted a feature, the 
huge bank arranged by Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, impressing a large number by the 
brilliant masses of flowens. The group was 
backed by Palms and flanked at each end by 
Wistarias and other forced shrubs. Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, in addition to a fine 
group of Azaleas, displayed Cineraria Fel¬ 
tham Beauty, Primula kewensis, P. k. pul- 
verulenta, Lachenalias, Boronia megastigma. 
Camellia reticulata, and a number of good and 
interesting flowering plants. From Waltham 
Cross, Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son brought 
boxes of Camellia blooms, the pure white 
variety, alba simplex, appealing to many by 
reason of its inimitable beatify and purity. 
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Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, ar¬ 
ranged a collection of well-flowered Clema¬ 
tises from amid a setting of Ferns, the former 
I embracing many of the leading varieties. 

j Rust®*- —Mr. G. Mount, Canterbury, was 
< again the only exhibitor of forced Roses, and 
which included the new yellow-flowered Tea, 
Lady Hillingdon, the unnamed seedling ex- 
t hibited on the last occasion, Joseph Lowe, 

I Liberty, Richmond, and others. Lady Hil- 
i lingdon obtained an award of merit by a 
■ unanimous vote at this meeting. It is a 
| charming flower, eaid to have been raised 
I from Mine. Hoste and Papa Gontier, though 
the apparent influence of the latter is nil. 

| Hyacinths and Tulips.— In addition to the 
competitive classes for the first-named, there 
were several formidable groups. Messrs. R. 
and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., arranging 
a very fine display at the end of the hall. 
We regret the pressure on our space and the 
i huge proportions of this meeting preclude us 
giving the varieties in detail, nut we may 
say that in each case quite a representative 
collection of the best was set up, the culti¬ 
vation being excellent. Messrs. Veitch also 
displayed a comprehensive collection in the 
finest condition, such varieties as La 
Grandesse, King of the Blues, Goliath, Cap¬ 
tain Boyton (pale blue), and Pearl Brilliant 
(porcelain-blue) being remarked. Messrs. R. 
and II. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had a 
notable exhibit of Narcissi, Tulips, and other 
bulbous flowers growing in prepared fibre 
in art bowls, the exhibit filling one of the 
long tables. Quite a thing apart was the 
colour scheme arrangement in Hyacinths set 
up by Meesrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
and which was very instructive. The groups 
were fashioned in semi-circles, the best har¬ 
monies being created by a combination of 
apricot and cream, pink and pale blue, pale 
pink and white, cream and pale blue, and 
light and dark mauve, while dark blue and 
pale yellow, dark blue and white, and cream 
and rich red may be accepted a<s the more 
striking of the contrasts. In connection with 
spring gardening, Messrs. Carter and Co., 
Holborn, arranged a model terrace garden, 
of a highly interesting and attractive charac¬ 
ter, a perfect sward being formed by the use 
of Italian Rye-Grasss, and which, in conjunc¬ 
tion with a terrace slope planted with alpines 
and bulbs, and a series of semi-circular beds, 
in which Daffodils and Tulips were flowering, 
was much admired. 

Orchids.— These were less numerous on 
this occasion, though there w ? as much to ad¬ 
mire, several awards being granted to high- 
class novelties. Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, had many good things, which 
included Coelogyne cristata Lemoniana, 
Cymbidiums of sorts, very fine varieties of 
Lycaste Skinneri, Calanthe Bryan, Cattleya 
Mme. Hye (very fine), Odontoglossum 
Adrianm (exceptionally good), and others. 
The firm also had some excellent Dendrobes 
and Cvuripediums. Messrs. Sander and Sons, 
St. Albans, had good examples of Vanda 
Imschootiana (of a reddish hue). La*lio-Catt- 
leya Myra (yellow), Ccelogyne ocellata 
maxima. Miltonia Blueana nobilior, and 
others, in a choice lot. Messrs. Heath and 
Son, Cheltenham, had a series of Cypripe- 
diuirns. Baron Schroeder sent a magnificent 
lot of Calanthes. Sir Trevor Lawrence had 
a delightful series of hybrid Dendrobes, all 
raised from one pod of D. Ainsworthi, and 
showing considerable variation, the Messrs. 
Edw r ard Low” and Co. bringing a fine example 
of Cymbidium insigne, with Dendrobes and 
I others. In the group from Messrs. Charles- 
j worth and Co., Haywards Heath, appeared 
i quite a number of Odontiodas, also Brasso- 
| Cattleya Hon. J. Lowther, a nearly white 
kind, Dendrobium Wardianum, Lycaete 
Skinneri alba, Odontoglossum Cravenianum, 
and many others. 

I Vegetables.— The only exhibit before the 
| Fruit Committee was a collection of hardy 
Kales, including New Sprouting Kale, As- 
| paragus Kale, and a collection of variegated 
i kinds. 

I A complete list of the awards and medals 
I to groups will be found in our advertisement 
| pages next week. 


HINT3 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden —When the rain it 
raineth every day it has a depressing effect 
upon the outdoor gardener, as generally the 
land is too wet for sowing, planting, or doing 
useful work upon it. We can, if an im¬ 
patient fit seizes upon us, use light boards for 
laying on beds and borders to w'alk upon, 
and sometimes in wet seasons I have found 
these light, handy boards very useful. This 
is the season for making a start in planting 
Gladioli, and those who raise seedlings may 
sow the seeds. Strong seedling corms will 
flower the second year, and there is generallv 
less disease among home-raised plants than in 
those imported. Hardy annuals should be 
sown thinly. I prefer sowing in very shallow 
drills for the convenience of surface stirring 
when the little plants are visible. Tender 
annuals are usually sown in a frame or 
greenhouse, preferably where a little heat is 
used, as the seeds do not linger in the germi¬ 
nation, and can be pricked off into pots or 
boxes, and kept to get strong, and hardened 
off to plant out in May. If not already done. 
Ivy on walls and elsewhere can be cut in 
close with the shears. Laurels and other 
evergreens which have outgrown their posi¬ 
tions may be pruned back now. Turf-laying 
and any tree or shrub-planting delayed by 
bad weather may still be done when the 
weather is suitable, and any recently-planted 
things disturbed by wind or frost should be 
made firm. 

Fruit garden. —Arrears of pruning and 
planting should have attention. Standard 
trees should be staked securely, and in all 
cases the soil should be made firm about the 
roots. In damp, cold situations a few deep 
drains through the orchard or garden will 
have a beneficial effect, but the drains should 
not be less than 3 feet deep. Shallow sur¬ 
face-drains are generally useless where fruit 
or other trees are growing near, as the drains 
are soon blocked up by the roots of the 
trees. As soon as the blossoms of Peach or 
Apricot trees show signs of expansion, the 
protecting nets should be placed over them. 

I have generally found a single thickness of 
fishing-nets sufficient to ward off frost when 
strained tightly some distance from the wall. 
The usual course is to fix poles with the 
upper end close under the coping and the 
bottom end fixed in the ground 3 feet or so 
from the wall, and made firm so that the 
wind cannot displace them. There will be 
room for a person to walk under the net 
and attend to the trees without removing 
it. This is important, as when the first 
aphis appears Tobacco powder should be 
used. This, in my experience, is the best 
and most easily applied remedy for green or 
black-fly. Make recently planted Straw¬ 
berries quite firm. 

Vegetable garden.— We are waiting for 
fine weather so as to work cleanly on the 
land. Many things which in some gardens 
have been delayed ought now to be in the 
soil. Among other crops which ought to be 
in the ground now are Onions, Parsnips. 
Salsafy, and Reorzonera. Shallots and 
Garlic should also be in now. Jerusalem 
Artichokes should be planted as a blind or 
shelter. New plantations of Globe Arti¬ 
chokes may be made so soon as growth be¬ 
gins. A few early dishes are often obtained 
in large gardens by potting up a few' roots 
in autumn and keeping them under glass till 
spring, by which time some growth will have 
been made. Early Peas raised in pots under 
glass, when hardened off, may be planted 
and protected for a time with Yew branches 
on the windward side. To maintain a con¬ 
stant succession of Peas sowings should take 
place at least every fortnight. Seakale root- 
cuttings should now be planted. If more 
than one crown shows from each cutting the 
number should ultimately be reduced to one. 
Prepare a plot of land for sowing Asparagus- 
seeds to raise young plants for forcing 
or making new beds. If time is an object, 
something may be gained by sowing one or 
two seeds in small pots and planting when 
well established. 

Conservatory. —Hydrangeas with well- 
ripened buds, in a little warmth, will soon 
burst into flower. Dr. Hogg (white) is a very 
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free blossomer, but the trusses of bloom are 
smaller than in the pink variety. There 
seems to be some uncertainty about obtain 
ing blue flowers in the common form. Some 
times iron-filings mixed with the soil will 
change the colour. Watering with a weak 
solution of alum will sometimes give the 
flowers a blue tint, and I have had pale-blue 
flowers on plants grown in peat, but in all 
cases the result is uncertain. One of the 
most interesting climbers for a cool conser¬ 
vatory is the variegated variety of Cobsea 
scandens. It grows freely and festoons and 
trails about in a graceful manner. The 
flowers are of the same colour as the type, 
but I like it for th$ foliage. Clianthus puni 
ceus is an interesting wall plant, and it makes 
a nice little flowering plant in a 6-inch pot. 
The only fault is its liability to attacks of 
red-spider in summer, but it may be kept 
clean if syringed freely on bright days. If 
grown in pots it should be grown outside till 
the flower-buds appear. Its claw-like coral- 
coloured flowers are very effective against a 
wall in the cool end of the conservatory. 
Roses in pots make charming groups now, 
and the foliage is bright and fresh, as Roses 
will flower now without much forcing. 
There is abundance of flowering plants now 
available, but the gardener has to keep his 
thoughts constantly in advance of present 
needs. Fuchsias now in 5-incli pots will 
make nice specimens if shifted into 6^-inch or 
7-inch pots. It is best not to overpot, as that 
causes gross growth, which is liable to spoil 
the outline of the * plant; but growing 
Fuchsias intended to make specimens should 
never be permitted to get pot-bound till 
flowers are required, as the moment the roots 
reach the sides of the pot and begin to coil 
round, flower-buds will form and growth 
stops. 

Repotting Palms. —In some places green 
painted tubs are taking the place of the 
earthenware pot, and they are made in 
various sizes, and Palms and Bamboos do 
very well in them, and if painted occasion¬ 
ally they are very lasting when made of 
sound Oak staves with iron hoops round 
They are not very expensive, not more so, 1 
think, than large pots, and they have a neater 
and better appearance. Whether tubs or 
pots are used, the drainage should be per¬ 
fect, and the soil should be made firm round 
the roots. Some Palms have a tendency to 
grow out of the pots, and the Australian 
Dracaenas act in the same way. In repotting 
or retubbing, I have sometimes cut away the 
bottom of the ball in order to get deep enough 
to permit of the surface-roots being covered 
and made firm. This does not iniure the 
growth, as new roots soon form in the fresh 
soil. 

The greenhouse. —Virtually this may be 
called a growing house, and where a conser¬ 
vatory has to be kept always gay and bright 
there are generally several growing houses of 
various temperatures. Tree and Malmaison 
Carnations may be grown in the same house 
as they will succeed under similar atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. The Malmaisons will now 
be in their flowering-pots, and be sturdy and 
strong. The watering and ventilating are 
important. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
may be done if necessary, and maggots must 
be sought for if present, and taken out with 
a needle or a small, sharp penknife. Pelar¬ 
goniums—-the early-flowering section—will 
soon be in bud, and may have weak liquid 
manure. Weak soot-water will be beneficial, 
with a dose of nitrate of soda once a week 
till the flow'ers expand. White Marguerites 
that were struck in autumn and pinched to 
induce a bushy habit, will make neat little 
specimens in 6-inch pots, and when not re¬ 
quired in the conservatory may be planted 
outside. Begonias of the tuberous section 
are now growing freely, and as they advance 
m growth will require larger pots. Shift on 
Schizanthuse8. Calceolarias of the herba¬ 
ceous type may be placed in flowering-pots. 
Very large plants can be grown in 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots. They must be kept free 
from insects, and grown cool. 

Early Tomatoes.— Tomatoes set out now, 
in the shape of strong plants, should produce 
ripe fruits in June, If a little care is used 
and the plants Vvhen set oht are Very foW&rd 


it may be possible to gather ripe Tomatoes 
from Carter’s Sunrise m May. That means 
that the plants were shifted into 5-inch pots 
and had a flower-bud visible ; but it is unwise 
to set out those plants which had been 
starved and the growth checked in small pots. 
If the best results are to be obtained it is 
not wise to plant in soil which has becon 1 .** 
exhausted by Tomatoes, but to change all the 
soil in a large house is a rather expensive 
‘business. Trenches can be dug across the 
border and filled in with fresh compost and 
made firm, for Tomatoes do best in a firm 
root-run. Where Tomato-houses are filled 
with Chrysanthemums in October we place 
an inch or so of ashes over the border, and 
the ashes are worked into the soil after¬ 
wards. I am under the impression a few 
ashes help to keep off disease. At any rate, 
our plants are always clean where ashes are 
used, and the same thing lins come under my 
notice elsewhere. Where it is not possible 
to change the soil frequently, a little good 
loam mixed with old mortar, burnt rubbish, 
and manure will mnke a good change for 
Tomatoes. E. Hobday. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
1?, I'urnival-street, Holborn , London, E.C. Letters 
'n> business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
seat each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardf.ning has to be sent to press some daws in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately foliniving their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week bv the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in Us determination. 1T<? have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 21st. — Commenced pruning the 
principal collection of Roses. Shall leave 
Teas till the last. The principle adopted is 
to thin out weak shoots. Cut back weakly 
growers rather hard, or, say, to two or three 
buds, and leave strong growers longer or to 
five or more buds, according to strength and 
ripeness of wood, cutting to a dormant bud. 

We have some grafting of orchard and other 
trees to do, but after a look round have de¬ 
cided to wait a little longer till the sap is 
rising more freely. Peaches and Apricots 
with opening blossoms have been covered 
with fishing-nets. 

March 22nd. —Put stakes to Sweet Peas 
planted in the central border of cool-house, 
and moved a later sowing of Sweet Peas to 
cool-frame to harden before planting them 
outside a little later. Made a last sowing of 
Stocks. Asters, Zinnias, Scabious, and Mari¬ 
golds in boxes in a little warmth. The 
earliest sown lots are hardening off, and will 
be pricked off into boxes shortly, when time 
can be found for the work. Rearranged stove 
and repotted those plants which required a 
shift, in some cases reducing the balls. 

March 2drd.~ Prepared a new lawn for 
sowing with Grass-seeds, The ground will 

be made firm and level, and the seeds sown llt ,, IUI VUfp wv CUIluluuns 

when in a suitable condition. There is no | appear to he reversed, and if it proves to he more 
special hurry till the ground is in suitable ’ " *""* - 

condition. April is a good month for sowing. 

I have had good lawns from sowing early in 
May. The important thing is to have‘the 
ground in good tilth. Some transplanting of 
evergreens is still being done. There is no 
better time for moving Hollies. 

March 24th. —The house staff is now busy 

nlanta^ . s * ,u ^ a,H ^ shifting certain , A mixture oi 10am. nriek-rut*t>ie Broken fine, and 

plants into o-inch pots. Sowed Chinese | sand will form a very suitable compost for this Aloe. 

Primnlno - 1 — nn._ 1 The soil must not be sifted, hut broken to pierea 

with the hand, and the whole thoroughly ineor- 
prated together before use. 

Rose Jeannie Deans (It. S.). —The Rose you 
have had sent you belongs to what are known as 
Penzance Sweet Briers. There are sixteen varieties, 
one of the host being Jeannie Deans, a beautiful 
rich scarlet flower and semi-double. You appear to 
have planted them all right, and in two or three 
years they will make fine plants. They will, doubt¬ 
less, make a nice show against the wall, but it is no't 
usual’ to put such Roses in a position of this 
character, for their season of flowering is a very 
eliort one—the early days of June. These Briers 
really look best when growing as big isolated bushes. 
They need hut very little pruning, merely removing 
any worn-out growths each year. 

Rose Crimson Rambler against a trellis 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Poet's Narciss with two flowers (E. B\).— 
The Poet’s Narcissus often bears two flowers in a 
single scape, and we have frequently had as many as 
three. This freedom of flowering is not constant, 
and is not reproduced from year to year hy the same 
bulbs. 

Gladiolus The Bride (11. //.).— The corme are 
not planted too thickly, though 70 degs. is much too 
high, and presently may cause failure. The plants 
do not make much root, and if grown in good soil 
would require no feeding. We cannot say when the 
plants may flower, as this depends on many thing* 
of which we have no information. 

Treatment of lawn (Tray Way ).—It is not too 
late to dress a lawn with very fine basic slag, as this 
won hi presently become soluble, and do much good. 
Give it G lb. per rod, putting it on at once, and a 
month lat er follow ing with a. dressing of very finch- 
crushed sulphate of ammonia, at the rate of S li>. 
per rod. Both these dressings would soon wash in. 
The latter would induce stronger growth quickly. 
No doubt your lawn needs annual dressings. 

Violets (Stroud ).—The only thing to do is to re¬ 
move the cleifltogamoufi flowers as soon as they are 
observed, though we have no experience of "their 
being so numerous ns to materially affect a good 
general flowering. Usually, though not always, the 
| large-pet ailed flowers appear first, the eleistogamous 
n I flowers coming later. In your case the conditions 
. . ir 

or ltvs constant in the variety you" possess we should 
he inclined to discard it. 

Aloe africana (M. II. C.).— The name of the plant 
of which you enclose sketch is Aloe africana or a 
nearly allied species. Wo cannot tell the cause of 
the leave* dying at the tips, as you do not say a 
word as to the treatment the plant has received. 
To keep it in good condition it should he wintered 
in a htrueture with a minimum temperature of 
50 dees., and with a fairly dry atmosphere. If the 
soil is at fault, now is the best time for repotting. 
A mixture oi loam, hriek-rubble broken fine, and 


Primulas for early blooming. The principal 
sowing will be made later. A selection of 
the best plants will be put on one side in a 
cool-house for seed-saving, the camel’s-hair 
pencil being used to fertilise the flowers, as 
in this class of plants Nature requires help or 
the crop will be poor. A batch of the best 
Cinerarias has been placed aside for a 
similar purpose. 

March 25th. —Planted several houses with 
Tomatoes. Plenty of room has been given, 
as we shall put French Beans or some other 
crop between the Tomatoes for a time. This 
system of double cropping requires careful 
management. Gave a further dressing of ; (C/Tm“?r).- r T™°Ro s r“broot™ “o 
lime over Gooseberries and Red Currants to he successful with it. We should recommend vou to 
keep off birds when the buds are late in mov- > diK t ,? ut Ul , e 2 dee P a " d the in 

ing in a north aspect. The mowing-machines 1 — lh a "' J . ,>r ' ndtl h l ." cn . *>'. “P -" ,,h « ood loam - 


have been put in order ready for use. 

March 26th. —Divided several groups of 
herbaceous plants, such as Michaelmas 
Daisies, Phloxes, Rudbeckias, Delphiniums, 
etc. Sowed a row of white Everlasting Peas 
—at least, the seeds were saved from a good 
white variety, but the seedlings never, ac¬ 
cording to my experience, come quite true ; 
but all the plants are useful. Rearranged 
conservatory, and introduced fresh plants 
Coining into floVrer, 
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from a meadow or hedge bank, using two parts of 
this to one part of well-rotted manure. Three or 
four pounds a*. bone-meal also added would be a good 
lasting stimulant. If possible, procure a plant on it* 
own roots, not budded. This Roue especially is much 
more successful when on its own roots. In the 
summer you must take rare the plant receives ample 
moisture at the root and an occasional watering with 
liquid-manure. A rather more graceful variety for a 
trellis, and certainly with more beautiful foliage, 
would be Hiawatha, which has long trails of single 
scarlet blossoms. 

Plants In flower for November (Flora).— 
Greenhouse plant* to supply flowers for but ton-holes 
about the middle of November are Tarnations, 
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Chrysanthemums, Roses, Bouvardias, and Heaths, 
especially Erica caffra and Erica gracilis. Of flower¬ 
ing plants in pots you may make a special feature 
of dwarf Chrysanthemums, while other subjects ure 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Spirwus, Lilium longiflorum, 
and Lilium epeciosum, the Inst three from retarded 
roots. Begonia Oloire de Lorraine may also be had 
in bloom at that time, while the earliest of Messrs. 
Veitch's winter - flowering hybrids flower by the 
middle of November. Michaelmas Daisies, too, in 
pots are very effective, and so are the different 
shrubby Veronicas wheu similarly treated. 

Bose Niphetos with decayed growths 
(Parkavc ).—une growth sent was attacked by what 
is known as Rose-tumour, brought about, doubtless, 
by the unripened state of the wood. All the othei 
portions of growth were very soft and pithy. Prob 
ably something is due to the sunless season last year. 
Unless the growths are well hardened by October they 
soon succumb to disease. It looks as if you keep 
the house too moist, and instead of drying off tht- 
plant in August you keep it growing. It is somewhat 
difficult to ripen these Roses when they are growing 
in a house where other subjects are cultivated. We 
should advise you to withhold water for a time and 
prune hard back any soft shoots such ns those sent, 
even if you have to cut all hack. Probably there 
are one or two well-ripened rods that you can retain 
full length to give you bloom. 

Chrysanthemums: stopping and timing the 
plants (Chrysanth Lover).—The way in which you 
put your questions respecting the matter of 
•• breaks ” and buds of vour plants is somewhat 
ambiguous. You say you have in your collection of 
Chrysanthemums a number of plants, some varieties 
of which you have been recommended, in books and 
elsewhere, to allow to make a natural break and then 
to retain first-crown buds, and in other cases to re¬ 
tain second-crown buds from a natural break. You 
also ask us at about what date the plants should 
make a natural break, and if they fail to do 
this at what date you should stop the growths of 
the plants? You will readily understand how' impos¬ 
sible it is for ue to advise you on this matter with¬ 
out knowing the names of the varieties you refer to. 
Chrysanthemums differ so much in their character 
that it. has become necessary to stop or pinch the 
plants in order to do for them artificially what they 
>o often fail to do naturally—that is, to break out 
into lateral growths. By stopping a plant it is pos¬ 
sible to hasten the development of buds, which is 
important, if the resulting blooms are to be ready 
for the November shows. If you will let us know 
the names of the varieties you refer to we shall be 
pleased to advise you further. 

Metrosideros floribunda ( Tetburian ). — The 
Bottle Brush-plant (Metrosideros florihunda) should 
be given much the same treatment as an Azalea. 
Immediately after the flowers arc past, any strag¬ 
gling shoots should be shortened back, the plant given 
a good position in the greenhouse, and be syringed 
twice a day in bright weather. With this treatment 


Prize Market Produce. 

Splendid results are attained 
by Market Gardeners lining 
Nitrate of Soda in conjunction 
with Phosphates and Potash. 
It is a true plant food, which, 
judiciously used, improves 
both the fertility and con- 
- dition of the soil. — 


; young shoots will soon be pushed out, and as soon 
• as they are about half-an-ineh in length the plant 
should be repotted—that is, if repotting is necessary, 
j For this you must be guided by the size of the pot 
: and condition of the roots, no, like Azaleas, annual 
| repotting is not absolutely necessary. A suitable 
I compost may be made up of equal parts of fibrous 
peat and loam with a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. 
The compost must not be 6iftc*d, but nulled to pieces 
wi’h the hand. In potting, the pot chosen should he 
'’’can and effectually drained, and the soil must be 
Dressed down firmly, care being taken not to bury j 
tie old ball of earth much deeper than it was before. I 
When potted, a thorough watering should be given ! 
through a fine rose. After this the plant may be ! 
given ordinary greenhouse treatment, taking especial ! 
care that it does not suffer from want of water, I 
! while, at the same time, an excess of water at the 
roots should he avoided. Having made pood growth, i 
the Metrosideros may during the latter part of the 
summer be stood out-of-doors in order to ripen the . 
wood and set its flower-buds for another season. At 
that time special attention to watering Is necessary, j 
It must, of course, be removed into the greenhouse ' 
before the nights get frosty. 

VEGETABLES. 

Keeping manure lor hotbeds (E. W. K.).—If 
you could get in your manure for hotbed making 
just at the time needed, using the surplus on por¬ 
tions of your garden, you would have no trouble in 
keeping up a succession of hotbeds. But, assuming 
that is impossible, then your only course with the 
surplus quantity beyond what is needed for a hot¬ 
bed is to spread it out some 9 inches to 1U inches 
thick in an open shed, so that it is protected from : 
rains. It might then be all the better If just lightly . 
shaken up once in eight to ten days to keep it from i 
in any way heating until put into a good heap to 1 
prepare It for making up the hotbed. A gentle ; 
-.prinkling over the surface to keep it damp would do 
it good also. But unless you can so protect it from 
rain, we see no means of keeping the manure fresh 
to later ferment and produce heat, as a manure-bed 
for a frame its of no use except it be capable of 
creating heat._ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

A. T. 0. r.-‘* Fruit Culture for Profit,” “The 
Apple in Orchard and Garden,” post free, 8d. each 
from this office. “ Fruit Culture for Amateurs,” 

price through any bookseller.- D. F. 11.— 

Jas. T. Anderson and Sons, Ltd., I3j, 137, Commer¬ 
cial-street, London, E.- Sanitas. — Any plant 

nurseryman in your district should be able to get 

you the plant you mention.-3/rt. E. Percy.— From 

the tiny scrap sent, it is quite impossible for anyone 
to state the cause of the trouble among your plants; i 
but on the little bit of Fern enclosed there are 
several scale and, apparently, traces of thrips. More 
characteristic specimens are needed before we can 
say anything further.- Prino.— Kindly send some 1 


specimens of the bark with the Insects on It and w® 

shall bo pleased to help you as far as we can.- 

John Cunningham.—A green Primrose Is not very 
common, but it does occur occasionally. It U In¬ 
teresting, and worth keeping for its curious 

character.- R. 0. P.—lt Is impossible for us to 

1 susgest the value of the material you send. The 
| only way to find out is to submit a sample to an 

j analytical chemist. - Cucumia Melo.— Yes, you may 

! lift and replant the Box-edging at the time you say; 
j but if the weather Is very ary It will be necessary to 
| puddle It in. See article in our issue of October 9tb, 

1909, page 571.- Ralph Foort.— Yes, the 6hoot of 

Black Currant you ,$end lias been attacked by the 
mite. We should advise you to at once dig It up 
and burn it.- G. G.— 1, You may try what replant¬ 

ing the Phlox in good 6oil will do, but by far the 
best plan will be to get healthy plants, os that you 
send is of very little value and will never do any 
good. 2, The only remedy jn such a case as yours la 
to have the lawn drained and properly made. S, 
Clematis Nellie Moser is silvery*white, shaded mauve. 

with a rosy-crimson bar.- Mrs. Green.— 1, Yes, if 

you put the sand through a fine sieve to get rid of 
the pebbles it will answer well for mixing with pot¬ 
ting soil. 2, The road-scrapings are very suitable for 
mixing with heavy soil, and will go far towards 

lightening it and making It workable.- A. B.— Your 

tree is one masa of canker, judging from the 6hoots 
you send us, and the best plan will be to grub it up 

and 6tart with a healthy young tree.- A. H.—lt by 

” garden purposes ” you refer to use of the sub¬ 
stances as a manure, tlien you should get the sul¬ 
phate. Potassium sulphide may be used :or “garden 
purposes,” but it is not used as a manure. 

HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Her. J. E. KeUall.— Impos¬ 
sible to say without seeing a leaf.- A. R. C.—Aloe 

afrienna or an allied specie-. See note on page 187. 

- H. Tozer.— 1, Cytisus rneemosus; 2, Pyrus 

japonica; 3, Cotoneaster mirrophylla; 4, Ribea 

ruhrum.- E. A. 5. C.— PierH flonbundn.- Stan~ 

steed. Cron.— The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum).- 

L. R.— Bilbergia nutans. 

Name of fruit.—Clia*. Eltrell.— Probably a local 
sort. If you can give us any information about it, 
we should be glad. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., Barnham, Sussex - 
Special Offer of Fruit-treea, Climbing Plantt, etc. 

W. Atlee Burpee and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Prize Supplement for 19/0. 

Messrs. Stuart and Mein, Kelso.— Gardening 
Guide. . 

Hummy Peas.— Will Mr. T. Duckett, who in¬ 
quired about the Mummy Pea, kindly send bis 

address? 


23rd ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

Hundreds of Illustrations and Genuine Bargains. 
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VEGETABLES. 

WATERCRESS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
There are, no doubt, many owners of gar¬ 
dens desirous of growing Watercress on a 
small scale, but who are deterred from doing 
so by the mistaken notion that it can only be 
accomplished with the aid of running water. 
Water is, of course, necewsary, but the supply 
need not by any means be in the form of a 
stream, because equally as clean, tender 
Watercress can be grown from a watertight 
trench, constructed in a shady part of the 
garden as in a properly-formed bed, having 
water constantly running through it. A 
trench 6 feet long and 3 feet wide will, when 
planted, furnish sufficient for ordinary 
domestic purposes through the summer and 
autumn months. To form such a trench, the 
soil should actually be excavated to the 
depth of 2 feet 6 inches, 4 feet 6 inches in 
width, and 7 feet 6 inches in length. This 
should then be lined with clay puddle, 
9 inches in thickness, giving that on the sides 
a slight batter, and bringing it up level with 
the ground-level. When clay is not obtain¬ 
able, the lining may consist of concrete. This 
has the advantage of being indestructible, 
and the trench will not be liable to leak. It 
is best to provide an overflow at one end, so 
that when the water is replenished, which 
should be done occasionally, there will be no 
need to bale any out beforehand. Fresh sup¬ 
plies would necessarily be required oftener 
during hot weather than in the spring and 
autumn. 

Rich loamy soil to the depth of 9 inches 
should be placed in the bottom of the trench 
or bed. In this set out the plants 6 inches 
apart each way, and, when completed, scat¬ 
ter enough fine gravel between them to just 
cover the soil. If plants are not available, 
purchase a few bunches of the Cress from a 
greengrocer, and dibble the pieces in all over 
the surface of the bed. Another way is to 
buy seed and raise it in slight warmth. If 
sown thinly in a box, and the resulting plants 
hardened off in due course, they can then be 
lifted with some soil attached to the roots, 
and transferred at once to the bed. That 
sold as Sweet Erfurt is a good variety to 
raise in this way. At first just sufficient 
water to reach half-way up the stems of the 
plants or cuttings will suffice. As growth 
proceeds, add more water until the latter 
reaches the overflow, and replenish as often 
as appears necessary. If, when the Cress is 
ready for use, cutting is commenced at one 
end, and continued regularly throughout, new 
rowths will have formed where cutting first 
egan by the time the other end of the bed 
will have been reached, and so the supply 
can be maintained. If from aoy cause the 


Cress is not required for a time, cut the tops 
off, and do not let the plants run to seed. 
These beds are best cleaned out and re¬ 
planted early in each year. A. W. 


GROWING TOMATOES OUT-OF-DOORS. 
The season of 1909 will long be remembered 
by those who attempted growing Tomatoes 
out-of-doors as one of the most unsatisfactory 
on record, as, owing to the abnormal rainfall 
and cold conditions which prevailed, many 
plants did not ripen the fruit, and in some 
localities they did not even set properly. To 
say the least, it is a disappointment, after 
having raised or bought plants, and after 
staking and tying them, to be rewarded at 
the end of the season with a few bunches of 
green fruit, that, at the best, are only fit for 
pickling for those who care for them, and I 
know many, after last year’s experience, who 
will not attempt their culture out-of-doors 
again. But, of course, a deal depends on 
the locality of the grower. In the south¬ 
west I know a nurseryman who cut a fair 
quantity, though as a matter of fact, the fruit 
was longer than usual in ripening, and, as a 
consequence, the skins were tougher than 
when grown under sunnier conditions. Where 
there is a greenhouse, it is not wise to go 
in for growing Tomatoes in the open on a 
lavish scale, and when their culture in the 
open is attempted, it is always best, if pos¬ 
sible, to make use of the warmest side of the 
garden, and take full advantage of south 
walls, which act as radiators of heat. The 
best crop I saw last year was secured from 
plants so grown. They were put out singly 
in boxes—Orange-boxes—and trained up a 
greenhouse wall. 

Too many, in planting Tomatoes outside, 
do not give them enough room, or, rather, 
they allow them to become smothered by 
other plants around them. Undoubtedly the 
single-stem system is best for outdoor grow¬ 
ing, and, where it is possible to train them 
up a wall, it will certainly be found advan¬ 
tageous ; further, a medium-sized variety, 
after the style of the old Hathaway’s Excel¬ 
sior, should be tried, rather than "grow one 
noted for large fruit, though one might make 
an exception in favour of Holmes’ Open-air. 

Townsman. 


THE ONION QUARTER. 

A good crop of Onions is as important as a 
good crop of Potatoes in a great many gar¬ 
dens, and few vegetables repay better for 
good culture than do Onions. Large bulbs 
seem to be the craze with some people, but 
I have found that shop-keepers prefer those 
of medium dimensions, so long as they are 
firm. I have never found that extra large 
specimens are better in flavour when cooked, 
and it is evident thev do not keep any longer, 
if so long, as bulbs half their weight. Many 


cultivators now sow their seed in boxes under 
glass, and transplant as soon as large enough, 
and the ground and weather suitable; but it 
is rather a big job when some six or more 
varieties must be included in the list. No 
doubt the method answers, or so many would 
not adopt it; but for a quarter of a century 
I have always sown in the open, and never 
once had a failure, so still stick to the old 
styLe. Provided the ground i-s suitably 
manured, early prepared, and thoroughly pul¬ 
verised before attempting to sow seeds, and 
early thinning, and hoeing between the rows 
attended to, with periodical dusting with 
fresh soot, few failures would have to be 
chronicled with outdoor-sown seed. The 
roots of Onions go deep into the soil, so that 
w r here it i« possible the ground should be dug 
two spades deep, putting manure at the bot¬ 
tom, also between the two spits. The end of 
February or early in March is a suitable date 
to so w t , but, rather than hurry the work in 
unsuitable weather, I would defer it even for 
a fortnight later, as the ground must be got 
to a fine tilth and be made pretty firm before 
and a f ter sowing. Every reader knows that 
to do this while the soil is at all pa-sty is con¬ 
trary to good gardening. As a rule. Onion- 
seeds are sown much too thickly : half the 
quantity would usually suffice, and the seed¬ 
lings would make much quicker headway in 
their early stage, while the tedious labour in 
thinning would be much lightened if thin 
sowing were more generally adopted. 

East Devon. 


PREPARING SEAKALE FOR PLANTING. 
It is usual in gardens to provide a stock of 
Seakale th-i. can be lifted and forced under 
cover, the old-fashioned stylo of heaping 
manure over the crowns and pots in winter 
being now only practised by those who are not 
amply provided with hot-water conveniences. 
Seakale forces readily when the crowns are 
lifted and placed in any warm, dark chamber, 
and their preparation as cuttings for spring 
planting is a very simple matter. When the 
crowns are dug up, the thong-like roots 
should be carefully selected, and put on ono 
side to be afterwards prepared for future 
planting. They are usually cut into lengths 
of about 6 inches or 7 inches, making a 
slanting cut at the root end, so as to dis¬ 
tinguish between this and the crown. It is a 
good plan to tie them in bundles of twenty- 
five when a quantity is needed, striding them 
afterwards in deep boxes almost to or within 
an inch of the crown, and filling up with soil 
or leaf-mould. In a greenhouse temperature 
they soon callus, from which in due time 
growths, that are eventually reduced bv 
disbudding to a single crown, are developed. 
When this growth is about half an inch in 
length the sets should be planted permanently 
on well prepared ground. After-attention is 
simple enough, keeping down weeds being the 
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main point to observe. For the sake of pro- 
tection against cold winds and spring frosts 
it is a very good plan to pull a little soil 
over the crown after planting. The purple 
form is found to be hardier than the white 
variety known as Lilywhite, and is also more 
easily forced. The white kind is certainly 
very attractive when cut, and its quality is 
equally good, but for hardiness and early 
forcing the Old Purple and Beddard’s Im¬ 
proved are preferable. The latter is rather 
more vigorous than the type. It is found 
that the crowns of the white sort, unless 
covered with soil or litter during the winter, 
are killed below the ground line, and the 
larger and stronger the plant the more risk 
of this loss. This may not be the case in 
warmer localities. A distance of 2 feet be¬ 
tween the rows and 18 inches between the 
plants in the lines is ample. A little salt 
sprinkled between the plants is a good stimu¬ 
lant in spring. West Wilts. 


LEEKS. 

In many quarters the impression prevails 
that there is but one variety of Leek, but that 
it has numerous appellations. That is, of 
course, quite incorrect. However much alike 
Leeks under diverse names may look when 
exhibited in their finest form, they differ 
materially in appearance when in growth, in 
height, in form, and colour of leafage, and in 
tendency to produce etout, shortish stems, or 
long and thinner ones. Recently, at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons set up quite a remarkable collection of 
no less than seven diverse varieties, and 
even added an eighth with samples of what is 
held to be the wild Leek, these being very 
small, and having somewhat bulbous basee. 
What selection and cultivation have done 
for garden Leeks was thus exemplified, espe¬ 
cially in long, edible stem production, devoid 
of any bulbous base. 

Of this collection, the finest stout steins 
were Royal Favourite, and Prizetaker, Mue- 
selburgh, and the Lyon were also good. The 
best of the long, thinner steins were Flag, 
Erfurt White, and French Carentan. In 
another collection of vegetables, a very long¬ 
stemmed form was seen under the name of 
Holborn Model. 

Certainly, the getting of very long blanched 
stems is very much a matter of cultivation, 
as gradual leaf-stripping in an upward direc¬ 
tion, and the addition of more soil, to cause 
blanching, are the prime factors. But cul¬ 
tivation for exhibition necessitates the expen¬ 
diture of much labour, while ordinary culture 
and blanching in the open on simple lines 
entail little extra trouble. It was noteworthy 
that all the examples in Messrs. Button and 
Sons* collection had been grown in this 
simple w r ay in the open, at the seed-farm, and 
thus evidenced how easy it is for anyone fond 
of Leeks—and many would be if they could 
but taste good samples, well cooked and 
served—to have them as good in their gar¬ 
dens as were these from practically an open 
field. _ A. D. 

THE MUMMY PEA. 

In a recent issue of Gardening Illustrated (May 5th, 
page 150) I notice there is an inquiry from a corre¬ 
spondent. “Thomas Duckett,” as to the “Egyptian 
Mummy Pea.” About the same time he mentions— 
viz., thirty years ago—I bought two Peas, which 1 
paid threepence each for, and grew precisely the 
6ame plant which he describes: but, having to give 
up my garden, I lost sight of the Pea for several 
years. I met with it again only last year in the 
garden of a friend, and obtained half-a-dozen Peas 
from him and grew them, of course, saving the seed. 
I have also two other curiosities in Peas, one being 
from South Africa, bearing a bicolor flower (which is 
very showy), the pod being chocolate in colour and 
the Pens bright green, which on being cooked are of 
excellent flavour. The other is “ Mange Tous “ 
(edible pods).-HENRT BAKER. 

-Six or seven years ago I got from a friend a 

few seeds of the pink and white Mummy Pea (men¬ 
tioned in the issue of March 6th, at page 150) and 
grew them for two years in succession. The first 
year sparrows helped themselves to all but twenty- 
two seeds. From these twenty-two 6eeda I had, the 
next year, over 800 seeds.—P. B. 

-This is probably Lathyruspolymorphus 

of botanists, and is in commerce described 
as the Mummy Pea. It has no connection 
with mummies other than that seed of the 
species grown in EjGprpt is sold by the Arabs 
to easily-gulled tourists with tho story that it 
was taken from the band of a mummy. That 
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the seeds are quite fresh grown is certain. 
It has frequently been shown that any seeds 
so old as these Peas are said to be would 
have been dried up thousands of years ago. 
Practically, the Pea, which can be purchased 
bearing purple flowers in one variety, and in 
another red and white flowers, is commonly 
known as the Crown Pea. For eating, the pods 
are worthless. Last July I saw the red and 
white-flowered variety growing and flowering 
freely in a cottage flower garden at Ling- 
field in Surrey, and should I see some of it 
there next July, when I hope to be there, I 
will endeavour to secure some seed. If plants 
could be grown on single stems about 
12 inches in height quite pretty objects would 
be produced. It is a form of Lathyrus well 
worth the attention of the Sweet Pea en¬ 
thusiast, as very likely it could be employed 
for hybridising, and thus create an entirely 
new strain. Certainly, were such crossing 
possible, and finer flowers and longer stems 
to result, still the heads would have to be 
cut bodily if exhibited.—W. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Broccoli 8uperb Early White.—I have been 
cutting for a good many weeks past excellent 
heads of this distinct hardy white Broccoli, 
which have been all one could wish for in re¬ 
gard to quality. This season "heads” were 
ready for cutting before the Winter White 
and Winter Mammoth varieties were over, 
and followed close on the heels of the last 
batch of Autumn Protecting. It is superfluous 
on my part to say anything further in favour 
of the above, seeing that this Broccoli received 
suchfavourable notice in a recent issue of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated. The seed was sown 
at the latter end of April last, and the plants 
set out when ready, on stiff, heavy land, quite 
free from shade, and hardly a plant was 
lost during the winter.—A. W. 

Robert Fenn Paa.— Nearly forty years 
since, I obtained, by crossing Little Gem and 
Dr. Maclean Peas, a very fine dwarf wrinkled 
Marrow, which I named after the famous 
Potato-raiser, Robert Fenn. It had long 
since passed from my care, and, so far as I 
know, has been rarely found in commerce. 
Great, however, was my surprise to find come 
to me per post a really fine, clean sample of 
seed of it, which Mr. Fenn has grown at 
Sulhampstead, and seems to have kept true. 
The original pod produced two distinct 
forms, of which Robert Fenn was the better, 
yet both were great croppers for such dwarf 
Peas, as their average height was but 
20 inches. It may interest readers to learn 
that it is hoped the National Vegetable 
Society will be able to conduct a trial of dwarf 
early Peas this summer. Most certainly, in 
the rage for big podders, we are apt to over¬ 
look the great value of these dwarf wrinkled 
Marrow Peas to all having small gardens.— 
A. D. 

Cheaper vegetables.— Whether it is the 
mild winter, more space devoted to vege¬ 
tables on the farm, the inerease of allotments, 
allowing for the sale of superfluous produce, 
ever-increasing quantities coming in from 
warmer localities, or all reasons combined, it 
is certain that, taking the season throughout, 
purchasers have been well catered for, both 
in the way of quality and quantity. Just 
now, for instance, mid-March (not an ideal 
time for vegetables), good Potatoes, mostly 
Up-to-Date, are to hand at cightpence per 
stone of 14 lb., and very good Tomatoes at 
fourpence per pound. Nice Broccoli, with 
medium-sized, close white curds, good enough 
for any table, are offered at twopence each, 
and firm, fresh, white-hearted Savoys at 
three halfpence. Kale and Turnip-tops are 
also offered, but the young growth has barely 
started, and both are tough and stringy. 
Celery is getting a bit past, but Leeks are 
still cheap and good. Of roots, the supply 
of Onions is good and abundant. Turnips 
aro watery, and flavourless, but Parsnips, 
Carrots, and Beet are plentiful and good. 
English Asparagus is still small and prohibi¬ 
tive in price to the average householder, but 
Seakale and Rhubarb are both plentiful and 
reasonable. The best thing in the way of 
salad just now is Watercress. This is re¬ 
tailed very cheaply, and ia youDg, short, and 


tender. When to all the above may be added 
supplies of Butter and Haricot Beans and 
Peas, it is obvious that the choice of vege¬ 
tables is not at all restricted.—E. B. S. 

Brussels Sproutsi sowing In the open.— 

Opinions differ as to the advisability of sow¬ 
ing under glass or in the open. If a few are 
needed very early, then it may be useful to 
sow in heat. For general use there is no 
need for sowing before tho middle of March in 
the open. I always used to sow on a warm 
border at this time. This gave plants large 
enough to plant out in the permanent posi¬ 
tions earlv in June, and from these abund¬ 
ance of Sprouts can be had by the end of 
October—time enough for any private gar¬ 
den, seeing that up to this time there is 
abundance of Marrows, Beans, etc. In the 
market there seems to be a demand for any¬ 
thing out of season. I noticed, in a large 
shop, Brussels Sprouts offered early in 
August. The Sprouts are poor and strongly 
flavoured so early, and cannot be com¬ 
pared to those obtainable at ChristmaB and 
onward. Some think that by giving them 
very high culture, they form Sprouts early, 
but I consider the deeply-workea and highly- 
fed land induces immense, sappy stems, which 
frequently need a long time toget well etudded 
with Sprouts, and are liable to perish if the 
weather is severe. I have known many gar¬ 
deners who adopt this mode of culture cut off 
the leaves in autumn to induce the Sprouts to 
develop. At the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society early in February, one ex¬ 
hibitor showed many so-called kinds, but I 
could not see much difference in many of 
them.— Dorset. 

Parsnip oulturos after treatment.— As 

soon as the seed has germinated, and the 
plants appear above ground, the soil between 
the rows should be loosened with a hoe. 
This will both aerate the soil and destroy 
seedling weeds. Thinning should be attended 
to as soon as the plants are in the rough leaf. 
To facilitate the thinning, when the seeds are 
not sown in groups at regular distances apart, 
first reduce the numbers of the plants with a 
hoe, leaving clusters of about three or four 
at about a foot apart in the rows, and chop¬ 
ping out the remainder. The thinning of tlio 
plants left can then be very quickly effected. 
This done, the soil should again be 
thoroughly loosened, which may be repeated 
now and again until the ground becomes 
covered with foliage, when it is no longer ad¬ 
visable. The roots, when freely grown, may 
be lifted and stored in the same way as Car¬ 
rots or Beets, but they are always better 
flavoured when left in the ground and lifted 
as required. To enable the digging of the 
roots to be easily effected during severe 
weather, a good breadth should be previously 
covered with long litter or bracken. Managed 
in this way, there is then no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining roots whenever they are required, 
and they can remain in the ground until the 
quarter is required in the early months of the 
year for other purposes. In my case, the 
remainder of the crop has just been lifted 
and placed in the Potato store.—A. W. 

Early 8avoy Cabbages.— Mr. Hobday men¬ 
tions that so far wdnter greens have not suf¬ 
fered from hard weather. That is so, but in 
too many gardens there is already a dearth of 
good winter greens, because growers will hold 
to ancient traditions, and wdll sow and plant 
far too early. When, many years ago, 
growers were restricted to the old Drumhead 
Savoy, for instance, it was needful to give 
the plants a long season. Now no one plants 
that large-headed variety, but some of the 
dwarfer and earlier ones, yet, as a rule, still 
sow in March or April, as previously. Tra¬ 
velling through West Middlesex recently, I 
noticed in several market fields large 
breadths of dwarf curled Savoys, all yellow 
and burst, quite unfit for U9e ; but in one case 
the cutting of late green, firm heads was pro-, 
ceeding, because planted some weeks later 
than the others. Savoys are not wanted, as 
a rule until the late winter, but, to have 
them then, seed should be sow r n in June and 

lants got out during August and Septem- 

er. The same rule applies to curled Kales, 

| and also to such hardy late Cabbages as St. 

John’s Day and Christmas Drumhoaa.—A. D. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM AMABILE 
DEL1CATUM. 

This beautiful hybrid was first raised in the 
establishment of M. Chas. Vuylsteke, Loo- 
christe, Ghent. It was obtained by crossing 
O. crispum with O. crispo-Harryanum, and is 
a very fine addition to the already long list j 
of Odontoglossum hybrids. The large, hand¬ 
some creamy-yellow flowers are spotted with 
reddish-brown. 

The culture of Odontoglossums and their I 


consequently loss of foliage—are caused by 
sun-heat alone. The two principal causes 
of this are over-flowering the plants and at¬ 
mospheric starvation. The latter is sure to 
take place if, during warm, sunny days, both 
the top and bottom ventilators are so freely 
opened that more air is admitted than can 
be kept properly moistened. Constant spray¬ 
ing or syringing overhead, and frequent 
damping down between the pots, under the 
stages, etc., will not counteract sufficiently 
this evil, but it will certainly weaken the 
plants. 

To carry these plants safely through the 
next six months, the grower should see that 
the atmosphere of the house is well charged 
with moisture by damping down three or 


admit large volumes of air. The proper 
course to follow is to ventilate by the bottom 
ventilators during the day, but through the 
night, when the outside air is cool and moist, 
use freely both top and bottom ventilators. 
The plants should be w-atered often enough 
to keep the compost just moist. 

As the weather becomes warmer, small 
thrips generally make their appearance in the 
young growths. These may easily be detected 
by the whitish markings on the new leaves. 
Each plant should, therefore, be carefully 
examined, and immediately any insects are 
discovered, the house should at once be 
vaporised. To do this effectively, the house 
should be lightly damped down, and closed 
just before sunset. This will bring many of 



Odontoglossum amabilo delicatum. From a photograph in Sir T. Latrronco’s garden, Burford, Dorking. 


hybrids is nox\ so simple and inexpensive that 
they are the best of Orchids for amateur cul¬ 
tivators. The plants grow best in a cool, 
humid atmosphere, but they cannot endure 
bright or direct sunshine. * A winter tem¬ 
perature of about 50 degs. suits them admir¬ 
ably, with a slight rise during the spring. 
In summer, when the weather is hot and dry, 
the best temperature it is possible to main¬ 
tain in the house is a few degrees lower than 
the outside air in the shade. From the pre¬ 
sent time till the end of the summer this 
class of plants is generally the cause of con¬ 
siderable anxiety to the amateur, this being 
due to the supposition that these cool-grow¬ 
ing plants cannot stand the heat of summer. 
In some places the plants lose many of their 
leaves during the summer, but it is an erro¬ 
neous idea to suppose that yellow leaves—nud 
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four times a day, and by keeping the blinds 
down whenever the least bit of sunshine plays 
on the glass. In addition to the ordinary 
shading, which should at least be raised 
6 inches or 8 inches above the roof-glass, the 
glass should be thinly stippled outside with 
either a mixture of whiting and new milk 
formed into a cream, or a wash shading made 
of flour and water. The latter is probably 
the better mixture for this house, ns it keeps 
the glass quite cool at all times. Whichever 
may be preferred, it should be painted on 
with the sun shining full on the glass. If 
put on otherwise, it will get washed off by 
the next rainfall. The ventilation of the 
house will require careful attention. One of 
the greatest mistakes that can be made is to 
open the ventilators or any other part of the 
house so wide as to cause a draught, or to 


the insects on to the surface of the leaves, 
where they are easily destroyed by the fumes 
from the vaporiser. Amateurs who are grow¬ 
ing Odontoglossums for the first time should 
know that these insects are deadly enemies 
to most Orchids, especially to the cool- 
growdng kinds. Many rare and delicate 
plants will flourish well under artificial cul¬ 
tivation if kept clean, but they speedily de¬ 
teriorate if these parasites ore not eradi¬ 
cated. Sponging of the plants is not to be 
recommended or to bo relied upon, as it is 
very difficult to capture the insects when low 
down in the growths, and oftentimes, in so 
doing, the young leaves become badly injured. 

Raising seedlings. —I would lie much obliped 
if you would tell mo through your valuable paper 
how to grow Orchids from seed, mixed varieties, ui 
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a cold greenhouse? Please state the temperature 
and when to sow.—A mateur. 

[The seeds of cool-growing Orchids, such as 
Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, etc., will ger¬ 
minate fairly well in a cool-house, where 
the temperature never falls below 50 decs. 
When the seeds are ripe, sow them on the 
surface of the peat and Moss in which estab¬ 
lished plants of Odontoglossums are growing. 
They may also be sown on calico or flannel 
laced in pots tightly stuffed with damp 
phagnum Moss. If you have a small hand- 
light, place the pots on which the seed is 
sown in it, and the seed will germinate more 
quickly than in the open house. When 
sowing, scatter the seed thinly over the sur¬ 
face, and keep it constantly moist and shaded 
from all sunlight. When the seeds assume a 
greenish tinge, and pass through the ordinary 
stages of germination, a gradual increase of 
ventilation should be given, by tilting the top 
of the light a little. Be careful not to afford 
too much water at any time, nor should the 
young seedlings be allowed to become so dry 
as to shrivel. When the seedlings are large 
enough to be pricked off, the protection of 
the handlight will greatly assist their estab¬ 
lishment.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PROCURING NOVELTIES. 

During the flowering period, and in the 
months immediately subsequent thereto, 
notes appeared in these columns regarding 
the novelties that were seen at the leading 
ehowe, and those also that were submitted to 
the respective floral committees of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society and the 
Royal Horticultural Society. A reference to 
the columns referred to will reveal the names 
and descriptions of many beautiful new sorts, 
and the exhibitor next autumn should pro¬ 
cure some of the more promising novelties 
referred to. Certificated varieties should 
receive consideration, as this recognition of 
their merits by experts gives the new varie¬ 
ties a hall-mark of good quality. Mistakes 
are made, there is little doubt; but, gene¬ 
rally speaking, it is an excellent testimony to 
the good quality of any variety when it has 
received either the first-class certificate of the 
N.C.S. or the award of merit of the R.H.S. 
Growers in some cases may have obtained cut¬ 
tings of some of these new varieties. Others 
may have procured rooted cuttings earlier 
than is usual, and have nursed these so care¬ 
fully as to have produced sturdy little plants. 
It is a great advantage to secure the early 
delivery of novelties, as in this way growers 
should achieve a large measure of success 
with the plants in the first season. 

The object of these notes is to induce 
growers of exhibition varieties, and those, 
also, who are on the look-out for novelties 
in the smaller-flowered decorative kinds, to 
press the specialists for an early delivery of 
rooted cuttings or young plants, as, unless 
these can be obtained in good time, so that 
a good foundation can be laid for the future, 
the chances of a successful issue in the flower¬ 
ing season will be somewhat remote. Often 
the cuttings of novelties are very choice, and 
the specialist naturally desires to make good 
use of every scrap of growth that can be pro¬ 
cured. The consequence of this pressure is 
all too often seen in poorly-rooted cuttings 
being delivered to the buyerin the early days 
of spring, and unless they are very carefully 
dealt with, they will be very unsatisfactory. 
On the arrival of the rooted cuttings, they 
should be potted up in some specially nice 
soil, to give them every chance of making 
progress. Pot them up into small, deep six¬ 
ties. The compost used should be sweet and 

J 'ust moist, and should consist of good, fibrous 
oam and leaf-mould, with a plentiful supply 
of clean road-grit or coarse 6ilvcr-sand. 
These ingredients should be passed through 
a sieve with a half-inch mesh, and turned 
over repeatedly, to ensure the proper mixing 
of them all. Place the compost under cover 
in the greenhouse, where the potting is to be 
done, and whore the plants are to be kept for 
a time. Pot very carefully, and only mode¬ 
rately firm. After potting, lightly spray 
them overhead ’with tepid Water, and Btauil 
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on shelves near to the glass of a cool green¬ 
house, seeing that the temperature is kept 
down sufficiently low to prevent the plants 
being excited into over-rapid growth. When 
ventilating, see that the newly-potted plants 
are not subjected to a draught, as the cold 
easterly winds of our English spring are very 
trying to the tender growth of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums raised in heat. As soon as the young 
plants give evidence of becoming established, 
they should be inured to hardier conditions, 
by admitting more air, or by placing them in 
cold-frames, where they can have adequate 
protection against draughts during the day 
and frost at night. In a little while air may 
be given to the plants in the frame, and more 
freely as the days go by, so that in a week or 
two the grower should have a batch of sturdy 
plants, that may be treated similarly to those 
that have been* under his care longer. 

W. V. T. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

(B. B .).—With few exceptions, the list of 
Chrysanthemums submitted to us contains 
varieties mostly of a decorative character. 
Theee represent spidery or thread-petalled 
kinds, a goodly number of medium-sized 
Japanese varieties, specially suited for mar¬ 
ket, and just one incurved. The large- 
flowered Japanese and the one incurved 
should be treated as prescribed in the sub¬ 
joined table : — 

Name. TIT on to pinch Which Inula to 

]>’ant* retain. 

R«n Wells .. .. Third week May .. Firat crown 

Mrs EThirkell .. Last week March .. Second crown 

Sunstone .. Third week March .. Second crown 

laugh Park Wonder Thud week March .. Second c rown 

F. S. Vallis Last week May .. First crown 

W H. Church .. Miil-Anril .. Second crown 

Sensation May, third week .. First crown 

John Salter (Inc.l .. Last week May Fir»t crown 

Golden Gate, Tuxedo, W. H. Lincoln, Mme. 

Ricoud, Lord Cromer, Dr. Enguehard, Miss 
Margaret Blake, Ernest Fierens, Sparkler, 
W. H. Godfrey, Mrs. W. Butters, White 
Thread, and Mrs. J. Carter (the last three 
are spidery kinds) are decorative kinds. 
Plants of these varieties should be pinched 
when they are 6 inches in height, and each 
successive 6 inches of growth should be 
treated in similar fashion. Pinch these 
plants for the last time at the end of June, 
and grow them on to the terminal buds. 
Bronze Bride (early Pompon) and Queen of 
the Earlies should be pinched in like manner, 
the last pinching in these cases being done 
in mid-June. Terminal buds should be re¬ 
tained in these instances also. 


FERNS. 

FERNS GROWN IN BASKETS. 

A basket of Ferns is as beautiful an object 
as can be imagined for the decoration of 
rooms, corridors, etc. The basket or baskets 
may either be suspended from the ceiling or 
placed on ornamental brackets on the walls. 
During the hot summer months the varying 
shades of green in their arching feathery 
fronds impart an elegant and cool appear¬ 
ance, and when two or more sets of plants 
are grown, so as to admit of frequent 
changes, the interesting features of this mode 
of room decoration are considerably en¬ 
hanced. Almost all the hardier kinds of 
stove and greenhouse Ferns do well in bas¬ 
kets—not only those whose mode of growth 
naturally fits them for suspending, but many 
of the erect growers also. The most suitable 
kind of basket is a plain hemispherical wire 
one, well painted, and a good general com¬ 
post to grow the Ferns in is one composed of 
three parts turfy peat, one part light loam, 
and one part sharp silver-sand. Before in¬ 
serting the plants, the baskets should be 
lined with a layer of fibrous peat, and a few 
large potsherds should be placed at the bot¬ 
tom for drainage, an important point, even 
in the case of baskets. The spaces between 
the roots and sides of the baskets chould be 
filled up with the compost previously named, 
mixed with pieces of charcoal or potsherds, 
in order to allow the air to permeate the 
soil. In order to hide the soil and the wire 
of the basket, plant in and around it such 


things as Panicum variegatum, Tradescantia 
zebrina, Isolepis gracilis, and Selaginellas ; 
all answer well, and are, moreover, them¬ 
selves attractive. After the baskets are 
filled, they should be placed in a suitable 
house to make good growth, and before in¬ 
troducing them into rooms, etc., they should 
be hardened off a little in a cool and rather 
drier atmosphere than that in which they 
have been previously grown. If attended 
to as regards water at the roots, which should 
be given by taking them out of the room and 
plunging them in a vessel of water for a time, 
and then allowing them to drain dry before 
replacing them, they will last in beauty a 
long time in the dwelling-house. 
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NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Camellias unhealthy. -I should bo so grateful 
If yon would kindly tell me what is wrong with a 
Camellia, leaves o: which I enclose? All the young 
as well a9 the old are very yellow.—N. C. Fitz¬ 
patrick. 

[No fungus is present on the brown spots 
on the Camellia-leaves. They seem to have 
been kept in a close, warm atmosphere, and 
the spots are warts, somewhat like those 
which occur on Vine-leaves under similar 
conditions. The swollen cells after a time 
lose their water, dry up, and die, so that 
many of tho working colls of the leaf are de¬ 
stroyed. The leaf is trying to cut off the 
dead cells by means of a layer of cork below 
each of the warts. There is, of course, no 
cure, but it may be avoided in the future by 
keeping the plant in a drier air.—J. F. C.] 

Grubs in lawn.— Can vou tell me what the en¬ 
closed are the grubs of? They arc found at the roots 
of the Daisies on the lawn in great numbers.— Chas. 
Greenwood. 

[The larvte are those of the St. Mark’s-fly, 
so called because tho perfect insect emerges 
about St. Mark’s Day. It is one of tho two¬ 
winged flies, and is of a black colour, larger 
than the house-fly, and sluggish in its move¬ 
ments. The greenish-grey larvm feed mostly 
upon decaying vegetable matter, but when 
they are very numerous they are likely to 
attack living roots, otherwise they are harm¬ 
less.] 

Insects in soil.- 1 see in Gardening I cm stkated 
o.* February 20th that the tube (containing the grubs 
which are in my pans of Begonia and Gloxinia f-eed) 
was broken, so now send more, as 1 am very anxious 
to know the bc.-t way of getting rid of them. I found 
more o: the same grub in l\ia bulbs, which wero 
quite eaten away by them.- J. Laurie. 

[The larvae sent are those of one of the 
numerous Diptera, that feed upon decaying 
vegetable matter, as a rule. When they are 
numerous, they will frequently attack and 
devour young seedlings or roots of plants, 
and their presence is encouraged by sourness 
of the soil. The soil in which they are sent 
is somewhat sour. If it is possible (but for 
some plants this is inadvisable), the soil 
should have lime mixed with it, otherwise 
treatment with one or other of the soil fumi- 
gators will be beneficial— c.g., Vaporite or 
Apterite. Better still, heat the soil before 
using to 160 degs. Fahr. in steam or by means 
of hot bricks, and, after cooling, sow the 
seed.—J. F. C.] 

Peach-blister (E. A. de L .).-From what you say, 
your Peach-trees have been attacked in previous 
years by the above, the cau-'C of whicli is the gener¬ 
ally accepted one of cold chills. Leaf-blister is more 
prevalent in some scat-ons than others, nnd the more 
ungenial nnd cold the spring the worse is the attack. 
Trees which are well protected w ith blinds never seem 
to suffer so badly as those which are left unpro¬ 
tected. After eueh an experience as you have had 
during the past few years we should strongly advise 
you to efficiently protect your trees during the spring 
if the weather is cold and wet. 

The Gooseberry-caterpillar.—I should like to 
make a suggestion for tho^e gardeners whose bushes 
suffer from the Goo-eherry-caterpillar. I found in 
a garden badly infested a most effectual remedy in 
a good soaking of liquid-manure at this season. It 
should be repeated three times, and seems to kill 
the chrysalides. I quite cleared the garden in two 
seasons.—E. A. G., Stroud . 


Index and Binding Oases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post frea 
8 Id.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available, price lx. Cd., by post 1*. M The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Pumival-street, London, E . C . 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Gate ti Zr, post free. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION M.RS. EDWARD GILMAN. 
An English-raised seedling of the perpetual- 
flowering class, and for two seasons at least 
frequently seen at the leading exhibitions, 
Mrs. Edward Gilman is a novelty only in the 
fcpnse that it has not been before distributed 
to the public. At the same time, its frequent 
appearance is the best possible proof of that 
perpetual-flowering which is so much to be 
desired by all who cultivate these plants. 
As will be seen from the left-hand flower of 
the picture, the variety is remarkable for its 
comparatively few petals, hence it might well 
be regarded as an easy doer, and, as such, 
responding the more quickly to the conditions 
usually experienced during an English winter. 
The pink colour is of that pleasing deep Jol- 
liffe tone that everywhere finds admirers, and 


taken as a class, Heaths require great care 
and constant attention for their successful 
culture. Even then it is surprising that they 
can be sold as cheaply as they are, and leave 
a margin of profit. A very interesting 
feature connected with the two Heaths above- 
named is that, though they are both regarded 
as of garden origin, yet their early history 
appears to be unknown.—X. 

PROPAGATING. 

Cuttings of soft-wooded greenhouse 
plants. —There is an idea that for striking 
cuttings of even the commoner kinds of 
greenhouse plants, such as Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Lantanas, Verbenas, and manv other 
| things, a certain amount of bottom-heat is 
necessary. This is, however, by no means | 
the case, though various appliances deriving 
their heat from lamps of different kinds are ! 
in use. One draw back to a lamp-heated case 


the front. 1 have known an egg-box with a 
few large squares of glass laid over the top 
used as a propagating ease with satisfactory 
results. The main thing is that such a frame 
should be stood in that part of the green¬ 
house shaded from the direct rays of the 
sun, and that the occupants thereof should 
have a due share of attention. The next 
consideration is the 

Selection of cuttings and their subse¬ 
quent preparation. As these cuttings must 
consist entirely of the young shoots of the 
current season, it is evident that for plants 
which have been wintered in an ordinary 
greenhouse the months of March, April, and 
May are the best for propagating. The cut¬ 
tings should not be taken off with a heel, as 
it is often termed, as roots are produced 
more quickly from the young shoots than 
when there is a base of old wood. As these 
young shoots flag very quickly, the pots 



Carnation Mrs. Ethranl Gilman. 


this, coupled with its long and sufficiently 
strong stems, will, I imagine, promptly assist 
it to attain to a popularity it well merits. 


Erica Wilmoreana.— Many of the popular 
market plants have retained their hold for a 
number of years, and this Heath is one of 
them, as forty years ago it was extensively 
grown, and is so at the present day. A pro¬ 
minent reason for its popularity is that it 
forms an admirable succession to the Winter 
Heath (Erica hyemalis), which finds such a 
ready sale in Covent Garden Market about 
Christmas. There is a good deal of resem¬ 
blance between these two Heaths, but E. Wil- 
moreana is of a more robust and spreading 
style of growth, while the flowers are also 
longer and the colouring somewhat different. 
Besides this, there is, as above noted, its 
later-flowering quality. The way in which 
these two Heaths are turned out by some of 
the market growers who make a speciality of 
bard-woocTecf plants does them CTodit, for, 


for striking cuttings is that, if there is only 
a greenhouse available for their after-cul- 
I ture they feel the check greatly, and often 
! stand still for a considerable time, while, if 
left in the case too long, they are apt to be 
much weakened thereby. The best place 
for striking these cuttings is in a close case 
in a house kept at an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, but where an amateur has but a single 
greenhouse this is impossible. Under such | 
conditions, instead of a lamp-heated case, I 
I prefer a propagating-frame in the green¬ 
house itself, with no more heat than tne oc¬ 
cupants of that structure receive. If one j 
end of the greenhouse is warmer than the i 
other, that part should be chosen for the 
cuttings, but oven that is not of great im¬ 
portance. An air-tight case, such as will 
stand on the greenhouse stage, can be made 
with but little trouble. The most satisfactory 
way is to mako it like a small frame, with 
one or two lights, having an inside depth of 
atouf 10 inches at the back and 8 indie* at 


should be prepared for their reception before 
they are separated from the parent plant. 
For the cuttings, I prefer quite clean pots 
4 inches in diameter, with a few broken 
crocks in the bottom of each. A suitable 
compost may be made up of equal parts of 
loam, peat, and silver sand, all well mixed 
together, the whole being passed through a 
sieve with a quarter of an inch mesh. The 
rougher portions of the soil may be placed 
on one side, and a layer of it used to cover 
the crocks. On this the prepared compost 
should be put, made level, and pressed down 
moderately firm. Given a light sprinkle 
through a fine rose, it is then ready ror the 
reception of the cuttings. At one time it 
was an almost universal practice to cover 
the surface of the pot with a thin layer of 
clean sand, but for easily-rooted subjects as 
those above indicated it is now generally 
discontinued. The theory that a clean, un¬ 
broken surface of sand tends to arrest decay 
is good, but iff practice ono groat disad- 
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vantage is that the sand gets dry, and ap¬ 
parently needs water, while the soil under¬ 
neath is quite wet. In 
Taking cuttings, shoots of medium 
vigour should, if possible, be chosen, and in 
the case of the subjects enumerated and 
many others (Pelargoniums excepted) it is 
by no means necessary to have a joint at the 
base of each cutting, as roots are pushed out 
just as readily from the bare piece of stem 
immediately below a joint us from the joint 
itself. This fact is extremely useful in the 
propagation of any new or choice subject. 
Even if a joint is left at the base, in 
many instances it is the more convenient 
plan, only the bottom pair of leaves should 
be removed. When the cuttings are dibbled 
into the prepared pots, care must be taken 
that each cutting is fixed firmly in position, 
while overcrowding must be guarded against. 
In the case of Fuchsia or Heliotrope-shoots 
of medium vigour four or five cuttings 
around the side of a 4-inch pot will be suffi¬ 
cient, but of smaller growing subjects more 
may be inserted. As the pots are filled with 
cuttings they should have a thorough water¬ 
ing through a fine rose, sufficient, in fact, 
to wash the soil into one smooth, unbroken 
surface. Directly the pots are drained they 
should be stood in the case in order to pre¬ 
vent the cuttings from flagging. When cut¬ 
tings of different varieties are put in it is 
very necessary to keep them labelled as they 
are separated from the parent plant, other¬ 
wise mistakes are very apt to occur. The 
lights or glasses should be taken off each day. 
in the morning for choice, and any sign of 
decay removed, as in a close atmosphere de¬ 
cay quickly spreads. This also affords an 
opportunity of ascertaining whether any of 
the pots need water, and if so it should be 
given. If many are watered it will be found 
a good plan to leave the lights off for an 
hour or so afterwards in order to dry up anv 
superabundant moisture. Shading, too, is 
very essential, for even if the house is 
shaded wuth canvas the propagating frame 
should have some additional covering dur¬ 
ing the hottest part of the day. For this 
purpose there is nothing better than a news¬ 
paper, as, while it shades thoroughly, it 
does not obstruct much light. As soon as 
the cuttings are rooted, which may be seen 
by their commencing to grow, a little air 
may be given to the case or frame, this being 
gradually increased till the lights are re¬ 
moved altogether. Then the contents mav be 
shifted to another part of the house, and the 
frame utilised for another batch of cuttings. 


CYCLAMENS AT HEADING. 

In the nurseries of Messrs. Sutton, at 
Reading, Cyclamens are grown literally by 
the thousand, while their blossoms, by the 
hundreds of thousands, afford a picture of 
brilliant colouring or purity rarely to be 
seen in winter. The Cyclamen is essentially 
a winter-flowering plant, rendered doubly 
valuable as such by reason of suitability to a 
method of treatment that brings it to a high 
degree of—if not absolute—perfection at the 
season stated. That a plant or a group of 
plants responds so generously to. a method of 
cultivation alien to its nature, so far as time 
is concerned, tends to enhance its value. 
This is exactly what has occurred in the pre¬ 
sent instance. Were it possible only to get 
these Cyclamens to bloom in late spring or 
in summer, or at a time approximating to 
the season of flowering in the native habitats 
of the plants, their value would be greatly 
minimised. Their winter flowering, how¬ 
ever, as we know it to-day, makes the 
plant of unique value to the gardener. So 
precise is the knowledge of the require¬ 
ments of these plants that to flower them at 
any given time during autumn and winter 
but resolves itself into a simple calculation of 
weeks or months, when the plants w'ill bloom 
in proportion to the treatment they have re¬ 
ceived. The rich and varied display to be 
seen at Reading differs from that at which a 
gardener aims. In the former case, the 
plants are grown for the seed, while the gar¬ 
dener is satisfied with the rich harvest of 
blossoms which appears on the plants. The 
skilled gardener, too, may grow his plants 
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for a second, or even a third, year, and, if 
he is an adept in the cultivation of the flower, 
succeed in producing plants 2 feet, or even 
more, across, and which never fail to please. 
That such remarkable examples are possible 
in the case of a plant of such unmistakably 
perennial character as the Cyclamen is no 
cause for wonder, while the grower of such 
may evince a certain surprise at first on 
seeing the more moderately-sized plants that 
are the rule at Reading. As already pointed 
out, the object of the growing of these thou¬ 
sands of plants is the production of seeds, 
and it has been conclusively proved that not 
only does the plant of moderate size produce 
the greatest harvest of seeds, but that the 
product of such seeds is of the highest pos¬ 
sible standard of excellence that skill can 
produce. Hence there is no incentive to 
row those larger examples which the gar- 
ener admires so much. Thus it is that the 
thousands of plants now in flower are 
annuals virtually, and nothing more, and the 
plants, having fulfilled the functions for 
which they were grown, are thrown away. 
Indeed, already is there a corresponding num¬ 
ber of thousands of young plants on the way 
to perform a similar duty in 1911. 

In the vast number of those in flower at 
the present time, we were struck, not merely 
by the uniformity of the growth generally, 
but equally so by the superb quality of the 
blossoms, which spring from a perfectly natu¬ 
ral setting of the leaves. This is very largely 
the outcome of a method of cultivation which 
is justified by the results obtained. The 
plants that we see to-day, with their dozens 
of blossoms apiece in many instances, are 
the result of seeds sown in August, 1908, or 
thereabouts, and of a well-defined rule of 
thumb method of treatment s : nce that 
time. The details of the treatment are only 
remarkable by reason of their simplicity, and 
perhaps the greatest cultural secret of all in 
connection has reference rather to “ the 
trivial round—the common taek,” and which 
may be summed up in continued watchful¬ 
ness and care. Few have any idea as to the 
improvements that have been made in the 
Cyclamen, though how T vast are such improve¬ 
ment's may to some extent be gauged by com¬ 
paring the original species first introduced 
from Palestine about 1733, with the types of 
these flowers now in vogue. From out of the 
original wilding, by no means remarkable for 
its variableness, there has been evolved a 
race as remarkable as it were possible to 
conceive, while to a natural freedom of 
flowering have been added great size, purity, 
and brilliant colouring, which leave but little 
to be desired. For some time past, however, 
the hybridist has been working in the direc¬ 
tion of fragrance, and his endeavours to per¬ 
manently implant this desirable attribute into 
the best types of these flowers are already 
bringing their reward. 

At the present time Messrs. Sutton offer 
their large-flowered, sweet-scented Cycla¬ 
mens in mixed colours only, a strain that has 
been much improved during recent years. In 
the well-known “giant” strain, wherein are 
found white, cherry-red, mauve, rose-pink, 
salmon-pink, crimson, crimson and white, 
among others. One might be pardoned for 
assuming that the highest excellence had 
been reached, so very handsome are the blos¬ 
soms, and so stout and finely-formed their 
petals. Naturally, great size throughout 
characterises these giant forms in all the 
shades or colour gradations we have named. 
Then there is the rich salmon-pink, a lovely 
flower in every way. Meanwhile, it is an 
indispensable variety, making its presence 
felt even in so unique an assembly as here 
presents itself to view. Then there is White 
Butterfly, a variety first catalogued a quar¬ 
ter of a century ago as a great advance on 
all whites, and which to-day holds its own 
for purity and beauty. It is, indeed, one 
of the most chaste in the collection. Vulcan, 
rich crimson, is remarkable by reason of its 
brilliant colouring, while Phoenix, cherry- 
crimson, is quite distinct and most valuable. 
A new fringed race, the result of crossing the 
Papilio and other strains, is also well to the 
front, and promises much beauty aqd variety. 
As nothing is left to chance, every flower on 
every plant is artificially fertilised, to ensure 


the fullest harvest of seeds, and, in turn also, 
the highest degree of fertility in those seeds 
which present-day knowledge and skill render 
possible. E. H. J. 


FLOWERING PLANTS IN THE GREEN¬ 
HOUSE AT KEW. 

At whatever time of the year the visit is 
paid one is sure to find in the greenhouse at 
Kew a representative lot of flowering sub¬ 
jects, consisting not only of those commonly 
grown for greenhouse decoration, but many 
that aro rarely met with. Just now the 
structure is, as might be supposed, very gay, 
as it contains a wide range of subjects, in¬ 
cluding hard-wooded plants in great variety, 
those of a soft-wooded character equally 
numerous, and a quantity of forced shrubs. 

Hard-wooded plants, which forty to fifty 
years ago were extensively grown, often as 
large specimens, show signs after a period of 
comparative neglect of recovering some of 
their earlier popularity. We are not, how¬ 
ever, likely to again see the huge specimen 
plants, but such of these as can be success¬ 
fully grown and flowered in pots from 
5 inches to 6 inches in diameter will in all 
probability remain popular. Notable among 
hard-wooded plants at Kew are, of the 
Heaths, Erica Wilinoreana, a species exten¬ 
sively grown for market, forming as it does 
a succession to the Winter Heath (Erica 
hyemalis); Erica pereoluta rubra, as repre¬ 
sented at Kew, is somewhat of a misnomer, 
as the tiny flowers are of a pale mauve tint. 
Beside these, Erica Veitchi, a hybrid between 
Erica arborea and Erica lusitanica, which in 
some districts is hardy, is very effective as a 
pot plant, and so is the still hardier Erica 
mediterranea hybrida. 

The Epacrises, or, at least, most of them, 
are now over, but there still remain Epacris 
longiflora, a spreading, growing kind, whose 
long, nendulous flowers are scarlet tipped 
with white; Epacris purpurascens flore- 
pleno, remarkable among these plants for 
its double blossoms, which are like tiny white 
rosettes; and Epacris ardeutissima, whose 
upright shoots are packed with bright-red 
flowers. Chorozemas, with their bright- 
coloured, Pea-shaped flowers, are remark- 
ablv bright and effective. Particularly 
noticeable are C. cordatum and C. illicifo- 
lium, whose flowers are scarlet and vellow ; 
and C. flavum, in which they are wholly of 
the last-named tint. Acacias, too, are in 
many cases now at their best. The chief are 
A. armata, represented by more than one 
variety; the distinct, straw-coloured A. 
hastulata; A. juniperina, with pale-yellow 
flowers and tiny needle-like leaves; and A. 
pulchella, whose foliage is of a light pinnate 
character, while the flowers are rich yellow\ 
Azaleas of sorts now make a goodly show. 
The varieties of A. indica are well repre¬ 
sented, and of them the semi-double Deutsche 
Perle is unsurpassed among those with white 
flowers. Those with smaller blossoms, which 
show their relationship to A. amoena, also 
make a goodly show. Of them a word must 
be said in favour of A. obtusa, with a pro¬ 
fusion of cinnabar, red flowers; and Illu¬ 
minator, in which they are a kind of magenta 
purple. 

The Eriostemons bear white, starry flowers, 
which are very freely borne even on small 
plants. Particularly noticeable at Kew are 
E. affinis, E. myoporoides, and E. pulchellus. 
The dense-growing Grevillea alpina, with 
reddish flowers, and G. Thielemanniana, 
which used to be known as G. Preissei, are 
very pretty. This latter has much divided, 
leaves, suggestive of Southernwood, and 
clusters of curious red and yellowish-red 
flowers. Other hard-wooded plants are Correa 
cardinalis, the brightest-coloured of the Aus¬ 
tralian Fuchsias, as these Correas are popu¬ 
larly termed ; Cvtisus racemosus, a well- 
known market plant; Hibbertia perfoliata, a 
species not mentioned in the note on Hibber- 
tias which recently appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated. This forms a bushv specimen, 
about 18 inches high, w'ith curiously per¬ 
foliate leaves and golden flowers, each about 
H inches in diameter. Others include 
Pimelea spectabiiis, with terminal clusters of 
blush-coloured blossoms; Bauerarubioides, a 
spreading little bush with small, saucer- 
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shaped flowers of a kind of lilac-pink colour ; 
Daphne indica rubra, the fragrance of whose 
blossoms arrests the attention of everyone ; 
Boronia megastigma, of which much the 
same may be said ; Tecoma Smithi, with ter¬ 
minal clusters of tubular-shaped flowers of 
a golden-orange colour; and Ardisia crenu- 
lata, with red berries. 

Soft-wooded plants of different kinds 
are, of course, strongly represented, chief 
among them being : Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine and its light-coloured variety, both as 
basket-plants and as pot-specimens ; B. mani- 
cata, with a profusion of small, pink flowers, 
borne on scapes at least a yard high ; B. 
Luzerna, one of the vigorous growers of the 
President Carnot type, with large, drooping 
clusters of coral-red blossoms; and B. 
semperflorens gigantea, a vigorous form of 
B. semperflorens, with a profusion of car¬ 
mine-rose flowers. The different forms of 


than the now well-known R. angulata, and 
less brightly coloured ; Impatiens Olivieri, a 
large specimen of which is always in bloom ; i 
Erlangea tomentosa, a Eupatorium-like plant 
with bluish-lilac heads of flowers; Buddleia 
asiatica, which has been in bloom for three 
months or so and is not yet past; Veltheimia 
viridifolia, a South African bulbous plant 
with erect scapes, terminated by a head of 
rosy-red blossoms ; Iris reticulata, which suc¬ 
ceeds well when grown in pots ; Coleus thyr- 
soideus, with its beautiful cobalt-biue 
flowers ; Coleus shirensis, whose purple blos¬ 
soms are much less showy than those of the 
preceding ; Scutellaria coccinea, whose heads 
of brilliant-scarlet flowers stand out very con¬ 
spicuously from their associates; Clivia 
(Imantophyllum) ininiata, with its large 
heads of orange-salmon flowers ; and Eran- 
thernum pulchellum, which maintains a suc¬ 
cession of its charming blue blossoms for a 


or caucaaicum album (white); Rhododendron 
Rosa Mundi (pink) ; Prunus persica, in 
variety : Pyrus floribunda ; Jasminum primu- 
linum ; Deutzias of sorts; andMagnolia Soul- 
angeana, whose large, cup-shaped blossoms 
impart a most distinctive feature. X. 


CRASSULA LACTEA. 

This winter-flowering succulent is not so 
largely grown for warm greenhouse decora¬ 
tion as it deserves. It is not at all particular 
as to soil, any ordinary potting compost suit¬ 
ing it, provided there is an ample supply of 
coarse sand mixed with it to render it porous. 
Cuttings struck early in the spring, and 
grown on during the summer months, and 
afterwards ripened up in a frame, flower well 
the following winter. The plant being of 
dwarf habit, comes in very useful during the 
winter both for room and conservatory de¬ 
coration, when the pretty spikes of 
white flowers at once arrest atten¬ 


tion. 


A useful winter-flowering greenhouse plant (Crassula loctea). 


the Chinese Primula are, os might be sup¬ 
posed, well represented. A fine group of 
P. obconica serves to show the great im¬ 
provement that has been effected in this 
species within the last few years ; while P. 
kewensis, with its profusion of yellow flowers, 
P. floribunda, in which they are of a deeper 
tint, -P. floribunda Isabellina, with curious 
straw-coloured blossoms, and tho compara¬ 
tively new' P. malacoides, with mauve-pink 
flowers, all contribute their share to the 
floral display. Different kinds of Senecios 
are now at their best, among them being S. 
auriculatissima, a central African species 
with golden-yellow flowers, and the garden 
forms, Moorei, deep magenta, and Lady 
Thiselton Dyer, with large, looso heads of 
flowers, in colour white tipped with blue. 
Others of the soft-wooded class are Cycla¬ 
mens, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Carnations, 
Kalanchoe Dyeri, an erect-growing succulent 
with terminal heads of white Jasmine-like 
flowers ; Rehmaonia Henryi, a smaller grower 


long time. A fine group of Ilippeastrums 
| (Amaryllis of gardens) forms a very pro- 
I minent feature. The Kew strain is a good 
one, especially in the deep-coloured forms, 
but it is by no means limited to this parti¬ 
cular section, as some of the lighter-tinted 
forms are really charming. The compara¬ 
tively new Coreopsis Granti is a very promis¬ 
ing subject for greenhouse decoration at th's 
season. It is represented at Kew by a group 
of two or three dozen plants. This Coreopsis 
j forms a bushy plant about 18 inches high, 
clothed with neat hipinnate leaves. The 
bright-vellow flowers are about li inches in 
diameter. 

Of the climbing plants now in flower, espe¬ 
cial mention may be made of Lonicera 
semnervirens minor, Kennedva MarryaHte, 
Clianthus puniceus, and Hibbertia dentata. 

Of forced shrubs tho most conspicuous 
are: Lilacs, Azaleas (hardy), one of the 
finest being Anthony Roster: Kalmin lati- 
. folia; Rhododendron Cunningham’s White 


NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 
Celosias.—Among the many tender 
annuals which are useful for a sum¬ 
mer ami autumn display in the green- 
housejftf^w are so showy as the 
Celosias, of which C. plumosa rubra 
and C. p. aurea are the best. These 
plants, however, if not well-grown, 
become spindly and worthless, and 
far from attractive. The early part 
of March is a good time to make the 
first .sowings, and it is advisable that 
the seed be started in otrong bottom- 
heat. I always put up a special hot¬ 
bed for Celosia-seed, and as soon as 
the fierce heat haa declined, the ceeds 
are sown in a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sharp sand. The seed is 
barely covered, and, if fresh, ger¬ 
mination is very rapid. As soon as 
the seedlings show the third leaf, 
they are pricked off, three into a 
5-inch pot, returned to tho hot-bed, 
and shaded for a few days. They 
are abundantly supplied with water 
when necessary, nothing being worse 
for Celosias at any stage than want 
of moisture. When the pots are 
fairly full of roots, each plant is 
potted up into a 5-inch pot, and by 
this time another hot-bed has been 
put up for Melons, into which the pots 
are plunged. It is surprising how 
much bottom-heat Celosias will bear 
without showing any ill-effects, always 
provided, of course, that due atten¬ 
tion is given to airing and watering. 
When the roots reach the sides of the 
pots, a final shift into 7-inch pots is 

f ;iven, the compost at this stage being 
oam two parts, leaf-mould one part, 
and spent Mushroom-manure one 
part, with plenty of sharp sand. 
Again the plants are plunged, until it 
becomes necessary to give them more 
head-room than a Melon-pit affords, 
when they are taken to a warm green¬ 
house. The aim during the growing 
season should be to give as much 
bottom-heat as possible, plenty of air, 
and copious supplies of water. Treated in this 
way, Celosias are free from aphis and other 
pests, and make a fine display over a con¬ 
siderable period. They are useful, too, wheu 
I in bloom, for house work, and as they are 
of no great intrinsic value, one does not 
grudge a death or two in overheated rooms. 
The flowers, when cut, last a considerable 
time in water, and, mixed with light Grasses, 
are very effective.— Kirkcudbright. 

Pelargoniums, Zonal (J. Bartlett ).—Pot off tho 
cuttings singly into 3-inch pots, using n mixture of 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand. Keep thorn close for a 
few days until they begin to move, standing them up 
closo to the glass to prevent their becoming drawn, 
j Be careful with the watering-pot until you And that 
! growth U active. 

Cockscombs. — Theae old favourites are now 
seldom seen, ai thev are considered more in the 
I light of curiosities. They are. no douht. very stiff ; 

but their rich colouring to very .ittr ctive. r- j when 
| well grown the Cockscomb has a charm of ‘t* own 
The treatment recommended for Cdcvs'ns suite Cocks¬ 
combs. and the present time is nrfrahle for sowing 
Glasgow Prize, when the true strain can be had. is 
' still the best, being very dwarf, and m der good 
treatment giving enormous combs.- K'RKct:dbiuoht 
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OUTDOOR PLAMTSa 

THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Mountain Cornflower.— Some of my 
friends tell me that the Mountain Cornflower 
(Centaurea montana) is too common a thing 
to be written about, and is, indeed, too com¬ 
mon for any but the beginner to grow. Yet 
1 know that some of these keen critics are 
not above cultivating this plant, and that they 
are thus open to the charge that their advice 
is after that of the man who said : “ Don’t do 
fts I do, but do as I bid you do.” The Moun¬ 
tain Cornflower is a useful and pretty garden 
plant, and is, in addition, excellent for cut¬ 
ting. I probably have a lingering regard for 
this plant, seeing that I was, when a child, 
fond of the, common blue one, C. montana. 
I think the whole of the varieties are very 
pretty, and, then, the plants are so easily 
grown that they are precious to the man or 
woman who has little ground, and that not 
always in the best position. I have been 
trying them in spare corners in sun and in 
shade, and they accommodate themselves so 
well to their surroundings that I want to try 
■a complete set of these varieties. I have the 
blue, the white, and the rose-coloured varie¬ 
ties. I have also seen the flesh-coloured 
one, lighter than the rose one (which is called 
rubra), and there is a kind of sulphur- 
coloured one, called by some sulphurea. I 
have heard a whisper of a yellow one, but 
nobody seems to know where it is to be found, 
although one of the colour of the yellow 
Sweet Sultan would surely be worth grow¬ 
ing should it really be in existence. These 
Cornflowers, which grow from 1 foot to 2 feet 
high, bloom for a long time, but I find it de¬ 
sirable to follow the advice once given me—to 
take off the dead flowers at once, so as to 
keep them in flower. They grow in any kind 
of eoil. 

The Caucasian Pincushion-flower (Sca- 
biosa caueasica).—It is nice to make the 
acquaintance of such a plant as this, and I 
was greatly pleased when I was introduced to 
it, although I find it is not easy to get on 
with. It is very beautiful, the flowers being 
interesting both in shape and in colour. If 
the name of Pincushion-flower means any¬ 
thing, it means that the centre of the flower 
is the “ pincushion.” I shall not quarrel with j 
this, but the middle is surrounded by delight¬ 
ful frilling of soft lilac-blue, the whole 
making a fine combination of form and 
colour. There is also a white variety, but I 
prefer the lilac-blue one. These grow from 
1 foot to 2 feet high, and, when they do well, 
give flowers from early in summer until late 
in autumn. But (what a number of “ buts ” 
come in with our flower cultivation !) the 
flowers are not always perfect, and sometimes 


the weather and its ways. Viola Papilio of the Hydrangea. The question of the 
seeds very freely, so that it may well rank ■ change of colour in the flowers of H. Hor- 
among the plants which require frequent at- tensia has often been discussed, but to me 
ten tion by way of picking off the decayed ' it remains a mystery. Plants struck from a 

flowers. I am sure that it repays this care, common stock, grown along together, and 

and I hope that all who grow it will keep j treated exactly the same, will bear flowers 
this in view. This seems true, as I am I quite distinct in shade. Old plants of Fran- 

learning, of all the Tufted and other Pan- j coa, if healthy and vigorous, may be thinned 

sies, as well as of many other good plants. out and the strongest growths pegged down 
Picking off decayed flowers.— It is all j to cover the surface of the tubs before top- 
very well to say: “ Keep cutting your flowers ! dressing is done, but if they show signs of 
and more will follow,” but it is only true of j Siting weakly, it is well to replant with 
some subjects, and our gardens would give us younger stuff. One of my best groups,, when 
much less pleasure were we to be continually \ growing this class of plants rather largely, 
cutting the flowers, without considering the j consisted of some of the Bamboos above- 

-* - J — ~ named and pyramidal Heliotropes, with 

which were mixed the white form of Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalis and an outer fringe of 
3-feet plants of Fuchsias Ballet Girl and 
Muriel, the latter and the Campanulas in 
pote. One ought not to forget a summer sow¬ 
ing of the blue and white forms of C. pyra¬ 
midalis. It is useful alike for greenhouse 
and outdoors, and the culture is of the sim- 

; _ i. _ 1__-11 


appearance of the garden. Some of us are 
too fond of allowing our flowers—or, rather, 
some of them—to stay on too long, with the 
result that they begin to form seeds, and the 
production of fresh flowers is stopped for the 
time. The beauty of the garden is increased 
if these decayed flowers are removed, unless 
we want to raise seedlings of some of these 

things. This involves a lot of trouble, and ___ 

those of us who are single-handed, with occa- ' P^ esfc if care is taken to avoid damp through 

sinn al hpln from tlm familir nivnla ann.nr.mnn the Winter mnnlVia Arm+lmi. n.k.'l. tt ___ 


delay this too long. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


CULTIVATING A ROUGH GARDEN. 
(Reply to "J. Riche.”) 

Were we to attempt showing everything that 


I that may be grown in pote to mix in with the 
, scarlets, blues, and purples is Galtonia can- 
dicans. Good, sound bulbs of this throw a 
tall, strong spike. The varieties of Fuchsias 
that are best for outdoor summer planting 
i »nd the semi-double gigantea section or 
j Pelargoniums are about the best for tubs. 
Fine-foliaged plants in the way of scented 


advice from some capable gardener on the 
spot, who, seeing the nature of the ground, 
and, possibly, position of your house, would 
give you on paper a plan showing where foot- | 
paths, lawm, borders, kitchen garden, and 
other sections should be made. That it is not i 
possible for us to do, having no plan of the 
ground or what is now on it before us. Your , 
first course should be, after marking out I 
footpaths and throwing out the soil from them 
9 inches deep on to either side, to either ! 
have all the rest of it deeply dug, or, better i 
still, trenched, 20 inches deep. This latter ! 
operation is best done by opening a trench 
at one end of the ground, 2 feet wide, throw- 


- _plenty 

of greenery is furnished by natural surround¬ 
ings. The housing of a quantity of tubs 
through the winter months is a matter re¬ 
quiring consideration, but there are, as a 
rule, sheds at the back of vineries and other 
houses, one of which may be utilised for the 
purpose. If a couple of hot-water pipes run 
through the shed, so much the better; but 
this is not absolutely necessary, as a cloth or 
mats can be run over the plants if very sharp 
weather sets in. E. B. S. 

TUFTED PANSIES. 

Now that a spell of finer weather has come 


ing out 12 inches depth of the top soil; then, the hoe may be run through all flower-beds* 
having the next 10 inches well broken up | an d when this is done, anything in the way 
with a fork, and if into that could be worked I of filling up required can be seen to, for there 


they come deformed, through having an in¬ 
sufficient number of “ frills.” This looks to 
me a question of soil, and may, possibly, be 
attributed to insufficient nourishment rather 
than to poor varieties. Gardening Illus¬ 
trated has so many keen growers among its 
readers that a little exchange of views upon 
this might be useful to other beginners, as 
well as to myself. A poor and dry soil seems 
a drawback, if my observation may be taken 
as counting for anything. 

The Butterfly Tufted Pansy.— A win¬ 
ter such as the last will surely come as a blow 
to many enthusiasts, and a friend of mine 
says it has been the worst for many years, 
with the effect that his winter flowers have 
not done so well as usual. He deplores the 
fact that the Butterfly Tufted Pansy (Viola 
Papilio) has given him hardly any flowers 
during the winter months, although in ordi¬ 
nary seasons he has had blooms on it all the 
year. Some plants he was good enough to 
give me have behaved in the same way. This 
is a pity, as this Tufted Pansy generally suc- 
caeds, and, with hardly any trouble, affords 
us plenty of its blue flowers, which are pos¬ 
sibly not very shapely, as florists’ points are 
said to go, but they are butterfly-like, and so 
are pleasantly unconventional. Viola 
Papilio deserves the attention of tho hardy 
plant grower, and will struggle and flower 
when its coinpeers are in apparent disgust nt 


a dressing of well-decayed animal manure, it 
would do it great good. From the top of the 
next 2 feet wide pare off the surface, whether 
Grass or weeds, 2 inches thick, cast it into 
the trench, Grass dowmvards, and on to that 


will be, as a rule, plants left in seed-beds 
and reserve garden. This is applicable to 
the different varieties of Tufted Pansies 
planted in small beds or in portions of 
larger beds, to act as a carpet for taller 


the next 10 inches of soil, breaking up the j plants, that will be put out later in the sea- 
bottom of that trench, and manuring it, if you ! son. If some very short, good manure is 
have it, as before. Treat the whole area in j available, it is advisable to put this on as a 
that way. When all is done, then give it a mulch. It will be very beneficial if the sum- 
further top-dressing of half-rotten manure, ; m * r prove hot and dry if dying flowers are 


and w r ell fork it in. Land so treated, even if 
it be very gravelly, will soon grow almost 
anything. The chalk need not be touched. 
If the formation of a real garden be not a 
pressing necessity—and it is lat-e to make one 
and plant it this spring—we should advise 
cropping all the ground, when well prepared, 
with Potatoes and some other strong-growing 
vegetables, as then it would be in capital 
condition for laying out and planting next 
winter. 


PLANTS FOR TUBS. 

Old plants in tubs, as Hydrangeas, Pelar¬ 
goniums (both Zonal and Ivy-leaved), , _ _ 

Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and the like, that may are not largely grown. 


bo required for positions outside, will now 
be on the move, and if repotting is not neces- I 
sary, a good top-dressing of fibrous loam and 
cow-manure in equal parts can be given, j 
Such plants brighten up a place wonderfully j 
where the surroundings are inclined to be , 
sombre, and not many flower-beds are in evi¬ 
dence. Good plants of Hydrangea, for in¬ 
stance, some 4 feet to 5 feet high, and ns 
much through, carrying about half-a-dozen . 
bold heads, are very effective. Some tube of 
Francoa ramosa, and also a few plants of ' 
some of tho lighter Bamboos, us nitida, . 
aurea, nigra, and viridi-glaucescens, may be 
associated with them, to relieve the stiffness 
and formality inseparable to the flat flowers 


| quickly removed, and an occasional soaking 
of water given. It is rather strange that, so 
far as the absolutely true forms of the Tufted 
Pansy— i.e., those most adapted for a bril¬ 
liant and enduring summer display—no very 
J great improvement has been made on old 
varieties. I was looking through my 1893 
! edition of the “English Flower Garden ” the 
other day, to refresh my memory as to one 
or two sorts, and found several names in the 
respective shades that are still bad to beat. 

| What a length of time, for instance, Ardweli 
i Gem, Archie Grant, Bullion, William Niel, 
and White Swan have held their own. One 
seldom sees the Violetta type in gardens—in¬ 
deed, with the exception of the original, they 
For a small garden, 


Digitized b" 


Google 


with miniature beds, one might almost be 
confined to Tufted Pansies eo far as the 
groundwork is concerned. The habit is per¬ 
fect, and the shades so numerous and beauti¬ 
ful. If to such an arrangement it is desired 
to add a few taller things to relieve the other¬ 
wise flat surface, it is desirable to choose 
plants of tall and slender rather than those 
of bushy habit. I have seen, for instance, 
variegated Pelargoniums and Centaureas 
used with purple Pansies, but they are 
too thick. There is not sufficient contrast. 
The fine-leaved variegated Abutilon, or 
Fuchsias of the Sunray type—indeed, nicely- 
grown Fuchsias in different shades, from 
20 inches to 30 inches high, are probably the 
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best of all plants for the purpose. The colour 
of the undergrowth should always be the pre¬ 
dominating feature. Well-grown plants of 
the fibrous section of Begonias, and also 
occasional bits of Lobelia cardinalis, are also 
useful for the purpose. S. S. 


WAGNER’S SPRING SNOWFLAKE. 
(Leucojum vernum Vagneri). 

WTth the increasing favour shown to the 
early flowers, the Spring Snowflake is 
destined to become more and more a flower 
for the admirer of the early bulbous plants. 
Moro beautiful in every way than the Sum¬ 
mer Snowflake, it is a charming plant, with 
its handsome green leaves, of a beautiful 
green, and its large, bell-shaped flowers, of 
purest white, but with the added beauty of 
a spot of green or yellow on the tip of each 
segment of the flower. It is one of the most 
beautiful flowers of spring, and every whit 
as easily grown as the Snowdrop. For the 
decoration of the garden, or for cutting for 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Christmas Boses failing.—I bought a dozen 
Christmas Roses last year. They were not delivered 
here until November. They were put into well-pre¬ 
pared ground and covered with lights, but I have 
very few flowers and no leaves, and altogether the 
plants do not seem at all healthy. Could I remove 
them now without doing them any permanent injury? 
They are in a south border, and I would like to put 
them into a north one. Would you be so kind as 
to tell me the right time to move them, and also 
how to prepare the bed? The climate is very cold 
and wet. Would it have made the plants any 
stronger if I had picked off all the flower-buds this 
year?—M. A. Y., Co. Antrim. 

[If your Christmas Roses were without 
leaves when planted, they were in a poor 
condition to begin with, and any flowering 
at such a time would only have still further 
weakened them. We cannot advise you to 
move them now, as it is too late. These 
things are not absolutely opposed to a south 
border, provided soil and other things are 
right—indeed, we have had some fully ex¬ 
posed for years that give excellent results. 
We prefer, however, a thin evergreen shade, 
or even a Sweet Pea hedge, or something of 


Wagner's Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vemum Vagneri). 

Dumfries, N.B. 


From a photograph by Mr. S. Amott, 


the home it is of the greatest value. There 
are several forms of the Spring Snowflake, 
but that shown in the illustration is one of 
the most ornamental of all. According to 
some, it is Leucojum vernum carpathieum, 
but I prefer to follow the authority of Mr. 
J. G. Baker, who tells us that the .latter is 
the one with yellow spots, while this is the 
one which generally produces two flowers on 
a stalk, and which he calls Vagneri. It is a 
taller and bolder form than the common 
Spring Snowflake, and is also earlier, while 
the green of the spots is deeper. It is gene¬ 
rally in bloom in February with me, but I 
have also had it in flower in January. This 
season it was practically past before the ordi¬ 
nary L. vernum had opened. 

There is no difficulty in cultivating this 
handsome Snowflake, either in Grass, in the 
border, or on the rockery, and when more 
plentiful it ought to be freely planted. I ad¬ 
vocate deep planting, the bulbs of the plants 
here figured being 10 inches or 12 inches 
deep in a border of free loam. The flower- 
spikes reach a height of about 12 inches. 

S. Arnott. 


that kind, rather than a house or a wall and 
a north exposure. The right time to move 
the plants is just before the first basal or 
main root issues from the rhizome, and which 
in healthy examples and in ordinary seasons 
takes place about the third week of August 
or somewhat later. November planting is, 
therefore, altogether late for plants such as 
these, and which possess a peculiar method 
of rooting. The plants in good sandy loam 
root very deeply—2} feet or 3 feet deep—and 
soil should be given in proportion. Where 
the subsoil is wet or ill-drained, this must 
be remedied by raising the bed, and by a 
6-inch clinker or brickbat drain below. The 
loamy soil should be well mixed with grit 
or sandstone chippings, but if vory light, add 
a little clayey loam. We should advise you 
to leave the plants alone, and write us again 
at the end of July for further instructions.] 

Plants for narrow bed.—T have a hank in my 
garden running east and west, rendering a long 
narrow bed on the north 6ide quite, or nearly, sun- 
low. What could I put in it to look as gay as pos¬ 
sible this summer? The morning sun shining along 
it from the east is almost all it gets.—T. X. Dlttox. 

[With no idea of the width or extent of the 


bed referred to, or the least expression of 
your own desires as to whether annuals, 
perennial border plants, or ordinary bedding 
plants would be preferred, we are in an 
almost helpless condition. Please give us 
the size of the bed and some idea of what 
you prefer or require, and we will help you 
as far as we can. Have you a greenhouse or 
frame to enable you to raise tender annuals 
or other plants from seeds?] 

Violets under glass.— Those who have 
healthy plants in pits or frames, and who, 
now their flowering is nearly over, wish to 
procure nicely-rooted off shoots for another 
season, should give the surface of the soil 
a mulch of leaf-soil passed through an inch 
sieve, which will induce the runners to form 
new roots by dividing time, towards the last 
week in April. These must be used for 
stock—not the old centres of the plants, w hieh 
seldom make good plants, no matter what at¬ 
tention they receive. Give the pits abund¬ 
ance of air, by pulling off the lights each 
day in favourable weather, and see that the 
plants do not get dry at the roots—in fact, 
the lights may be left off early in April, the 
frost that we are likely to get them doing no 
harm to the plants, as they will have been 
well hardened by the removal during dry 
weather in the daytime.— East Devon. 

Anemone ranunculoides.— In the issue of 
March 12th, it is stated in one paragraph that 
Anemone ranunculoides is “ a South Euro¬ 
pean species,” and in the second paragraph 
S. Arnott says, “ although it is a native plant, 
it is not so plentiful as to be undesirable for 
the garden.” May I bo allowed to point out 
that neither statement ia correct? A. ranun- 
culoides is widely spread through Europe, but 
not in Southern Europe, and it reappears in 
Western Asia. It is rather a Central Euro¬ 
pean plant. Even in France, where it is 
quite frequent, it is very rare in the south, 
though it grows beautifully, and quite as 
larpe as A. nemorosa, as far south as Aix- 
les-Bains in Savoy, in which district it seems 
to take the place of the Wood Anemone. It 
is rather rare in Switzerland. It certainly is 
not native in the British Isles, though occa¬ 
sionally it has been seen growing in a semi¬ 
wild state, just a-s various other non-indi- 
genous species do. The photograph is pretty, 
but it depicts the plant not one-half the 
height it grows naturally in its native haunts. 
— H. S. Thompson. 

Violettas: preparing the quarters for 
planting. —The miniature-flowered Tufted 
Pansies—better known by the popular name 
of Violettas—are being added to each year, 
and already there are some thirty or more 
varieties. They are essentially plants for 
the rock garden. Readers should remember 
that one of their parents is Viola cornuta, a 
close-growing, vigorous plant, that is repre¬ 
sented by a dense tuft of 6mall growth at this 
season. When the Violettas are planted in 
beds and borders, it is a good plan to slightly 
raise these quarters above the ground level, 
as the plants then invariably do better, and 
they pass through the winter much more satis¬ 
factorily. An inspection of a large bed de¬ 
voted to Violettas has just revealed the less 
satisfactory condition of the plants when they 
have been planted on the level, more espe¬ 
cially when the soil is heavy. This is very 
apparent in the early spring. I find it is 
better to leave the quarters untouched at this 
| period, as the plants produce new growths 
with the appearance and warmth of spring, 
j When the beds and borders are slightly 
raised, superfluous moisture is carried off. 
and there is then little chance of losing any of 
the plants. Where the quarters have not yet 
f been prepared, deeply dig them over at once, 
working in plenty of gritty matter. Violettas 
aro better when planted in April, as the 
young plants lift with a capital lot of roots, 
and very soon become established.—D. B. C. 

The Olade Mallow (Napoea dioica).—This stately 
North American plant is worthy of a place in every 
collection. Kiting to a height of 8 feet, its handsome 
palmate leaves arc showy at all stages of its growth. 
The corymbs of white flowers are insignificant; but 
the plant, as a whole, is an ideal one for large 
borders, associating well with the various Ereinuri. 
It is seldom catalogued, but it only requires to ho 
better known to be more extensively grown. It may 
be raised from seed, but thongs give the best results, 
e\en better than division.— K. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

USEFUL EARLY-FLOWERING TREES. 
Apart from the numerous catkin-bearing 
trees, such as Alders, Willows, and Poplars, 
there are many trees which blossom before 
the middle of April in the southern counties, 
and by the end of April in less favoured 
localities, and it is to these that attention is 
directed in the present article. Of course, 
no rule can be laid down as to the time at 
which each tree mentioned may be expected 
to be in flower, for much depends on weather. 
The present spring, for instance, being very 
mild, has resulted in trees and chrubs open¬ 
ing their flowers fully three weeks in advance 
of last year’s time of flowering. As a rule, 
it is only the very early subjects whose flower¬ 
ing time is delayed, and a late spring results 
in March and April subjects blooming at the 
same time. Among large-growing trees, the 
Elms, of course, flower very freely, but the 
flowers are less conspicuous than those of 
many other trees, and are scarcely worth con¬ 
sidering. This, however, cannot be said of 
the Maples, for a number of them blossom 
early, and are showy. Acer rubrum is con¬ 
spicuous by reason of its multitude of tiny 
red flowers, A. saccharinum and A. dasycar- 
pum for the same reason, while A. opuli- 
folium, A. monspessulanum, A. pseudo-Plata- 
nus, and A. macrophyllum are very showy by 
reason of good-sized inflorescences of yellow 
blooms. One of the showiest of the Acers is, 
however, the bushy A. cireinatum, a Cali¬ 
fornian species, which produces pretty red 
flowers. 

From the Maples to the Plums is a rather 
wide step, but there are several which bloom 
very early. The Cherry Plum (Pruuus cerasi- 
fera) blossoms freely m March, and is very 
conspicuous, as also is its purple-leaved 
variety, familiar to most garden-lovers under 
the name of P. Pissardi, which is very pretty 
by reason of the contrast between the white 
flowers and the purple colouring of the open¬ 
ing leaves. P. divaricata is another free- 
flowering tree. Turning to the Almond 
group, we find a number of showy trees. The 
Almond itself (Prunus Amygdalus), is one of 
the prettiest trees when covered with its 
charming rose-coloured blossoms. There are 
several forms, which differ principally in the 
size of the flowers and the time of blooming. 
P. A., var. persicoides, is the first to open its 
blossoms, and it is usually a fortnight in ad¬ 
vance of the type, which in normal years may 
be expected to be at its best about the end 
of March. A variety of considerable merit 
is found in macrocarpa, which has decidedly 
larger flowers than the type. The early- 
flowering P. Davidiana belongs to the group, 
and it, and its white-flowered variety, fre¬ 
quently flower in February, and occasionally 
in January. The Peaches are frequently in 
bloom by mid-April, and are charming when 
covered with pink, white, or crimson, single 
or double flowers. P. Mume is the Japanese 
Apricot, and this, like the Peach, has de¬ 
veloped a number of double-flowered varie¬ 
ties, which are highly esteemed in Japanese 
ardens. So far, however, in English gar- 
ens they have failed to do themselves jus¬ 
tice, for, though they blossom profusely and 
very early when well established, they are 
more difficult to grow than either the 
Almonds or Peaches. Double pink and white 
forms have been introduced. P. pendula and 
P. subhirtella are two early-flowering Japan¬ 
ese trees which belong to the Cherry group. 
Both are pretty in March, when covered with 
unopened rose-coloured buds. 

The Pear group contributes a number of 
showy trees, all of which bear white flowers. 
A few only need be mentioned, the following 
being worthy representatives: Pyrus com¬ 
munis, P. salicifolia, P. sinensis, and P. auri- 
cularis. The pretty little Pyrus floribunda 
commences to bloom about mid-April, but 
most of the Malus or Apple group bloom later 
than the period with which I am dealing. 

The two Magnolias—M. conspicua and M. 
Soulangeana—are great favourites, for their 
large, cup-shaped blossoms are both 6howy 
and fragrant, and it is seldom that they miss 
bearing a full crop of flowers. As a rule, 


j they may be expected to be at their best 
i about the end of March. 

Among conifers, there are several which 
I have to be reckoned with as decorative sub- 
; jects. The male inflorescences of the Larch 
| are showy, by reason of the yellow anthers, 

| but the female cones are much prettier by 
■ reason of their charming pink colour. The 
j combination of pretty pink cones with the 
yellow male flowers and dainty green of the 
young leaves is most effective. Several of the 
Cupressus tribe likewise have reddish flowers, 

| but here, it ie the male flowers which are most 
conspicuous. An examination of a plant of 
Cupressus Lawsoniana in March will reveal 
an immense number of these flowers. 

A very early-flowering tree, which is not 
much seen, is Parrotia persica, a near ally 
of the Witch Hazels. The individual flowers 
are tiny, but bright red in colour, while they 
are conspicuous by reason of their numbers. 


PLANT NOVELTIES FROM CHINA. 
Berberis Gagnepaini forms a dense bush, 

4 feet to 6 feet high, with narrowly lanceolate, 
prickly leaves, 14 inch to inches long and 
about £ inch broad; the flowers, bright 
yellow, are borne in dense, racemose clusters, 
and are followed by black fruits. With its 
masses of yellow flowers and fine foliage, this 

j is one of the handsomest of all Barberries. 

! Berberis verruculosa is a dwarf-grow¬ 
ing plant, 1 foot to 2 feet high, semi-prostrate 
in habit, with ovate, prickly leaves, shining 
( above, glaucous below and axillary, golden- 
I yellow flowers followed by violet-black fruits. 
In 

Ilex Pernyi we have a remarkably neat 
; and charming species, very dense and symme- 
i trieal in habit, with dark green, very prickly 
1 leaves, each 1 inch to 1^ inches long, densely 
; crowded on the shoots and resembling in 
' miniature those of Ilex eornuta. The fruits 
j are scarlet with very short stalks and are 
| crowded amongst the leaves. Ilex Pernyi 
! is native of thickets and woodlands in Central 
and Western China above 4,000 feet, where 
! it forms a symmetrical, pyramidal bush, 

5 feet to 10 feet high. 

| Cotonkaster RUG08A and its variety 
Henryi are both very ornamental shrubs, 

6 feet to 15 feet high, free-growing, with arch¬ 
ing, semi-pendulous branches and flat corymbs 
of pure white flowers followed in autumn by 

' bunches of bright coral-red fruits. The 
I leaves are ovate-lanceolate, from 2J inches to 
3 inches long, wrinkled, shining green above 
' and covered on the underside with a heavy 
white felt. 

Viburnum rhytidophyllum.— A native of 
j margins of moist woods, forms a much- 
branched shrub 5 feet to 10 feet high, with 
leaves of great substance, 6 inches to 10 inches 
long and 2 inches to 3 inches broad, dark 
green and deeply channelled above with 
strong, prominent veins on the underside. 
The stems and undersides of the leaves are 
densely clothed with a pale, dun-coloured 
indumentum. The small, creamy - white 
! flowers are borne in flat, terminal corymbs 
6 inches to 10 inches across ; the fruits, at 
first dark red, change to jet black as they 
ripen and are retained late into the winter. 
Apart from the beauty of its flowers and 
fruits, the noble and strikingly handsome 
foliage of this plant is sufficient to give it 
a place in any and every collection of shrubs. 

Viburnum Henryi is a very different 
plant in general appearance from V. rhytido- 
phyllum, but not one whit less desirable— 
indeed, in flower and fruit it is second to none 
in the whole family. A native of the upland 
thickets, above 5,000 feet in Central and 
Western China, V. Henryi is nowhere com¬ 
mon. It forms an erect, much-branched 
bush, 6 feet to 10 feet high, and nearly as 
j much through. The flowers are pure white, 
fragrant, borne in erect, pyramidal panicles, 
j 5 inches to 8 inches high ; the fruits are 
bright-scarlet, changing with age to blackish- 
crimson. 

Viburnum Dayidi only grows 1| feet to 
2 feet high, with broadly-ovatc, prominently 
three-nerved leaves, terminal, flat corymbs of 

E ure white flowers, followed by small, indigo- 
lue fruits. This distinct species is native of 
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thickets and margins of woods of the Chino- 
Thibetan border-land, but is very rare. 

Daphne retusa is a welcome addition to 
the small family to which it belongs, and 
one which thrives under cultivation. This 
new plant is a small, branching shrub, 
seldom more than a foot high. The flowers, 
which are freely produced, are pink, very 
fragrant, and similar to those of the well- 
known D. indica. A native of the uplands 
of the Thibetan border, above 10,000 feet, 
there can be no question of the complete 
hardiness of D. retusa.—E. H. Wilson, in 
Horticulture. 


JAPANESE CHERRIES. 

The double forms of Cherries of Britain and 
Europe have been valued ornaments of our 
gardens for ages, and the introduction of 
the Japanese Cherry in several forms ancl 
under various names has added a distinct 
charm to gardens of spring-flowering trees. 
There is an interesting article in the March 
Century about these forms of Cherry, and, 
although a little gassy in places, while it does 
not say anything about these origins of the 
Cherries, it tells us that there are as many 
as 140 varieties, which we doubt, though 
nothing in the plant way seems incredible 
from that country. 

The main thing of interest for us is that 
these Cherries are quite hardy in our country, 
just as hardy as the old forms of European 
wild Cherry, and even more vigorous. They 
have also a distinct charm in the beauty of 
their leaves in autumn which far exceeds that 
of the European Cherries. 

Where possible, we should always get them 
on their own roots, because if grafted on 
our wild Cherry, a forest tree, suckers are 
apt to come up and invade the garden. It 
is very interesting and instructive for us the 
way the Japanese mass their Cherries along 
the banks of canals, so that the effect in 
spring must be superb, if rather evanescent. 
The lesson should not be wholly lost upon 
us where there is room. We are very apt 
to put these things in what is called a 
mixed shrubbery, where nobody notices their 
fine effect; and, therefore, wo say, alw'ays 
group them somewhere near the shrubbery or 
wood. We have trees that have flowered very 
well for many years without any attention 
whatever. 

In the illustrations, which are pretty, there 
is a weeping form, which seems to be a dis¬ 
tinct kind, as well as the ordinary stiff-grow¬ 
ing and handsome double-blossomed Cherries. 
According to the writer in the Century: — 

“ In Tokio, the first festival is at Uyeuo Park, the 
people’s pleasure-ground surrounding the mortuary 
temples of the Tokugawa shoguns, and the veteran 
yania and Yoshino zakuras tower in air as rosy 
clouds by day, with pillars of ruby fire where weep¬ 
ing Cherries bloom against the background o£ the 
great picture Pines. A week later, the Mukojima, a 
roadway along a river bank, becomes fairy-laud in a 
night, a mile-long tunnel of blossoms, where tho 
branches meet overhead, and through which all the 
million inhabitants of Tokio seem to stream in un¬ 
ceasing procession day and night. No vehicles are 
permitted; policemen keep the crowds moving; 
double rows of tea-houses, booths, shops, and side¬ 
shows tempt the throngs; and the house-boats and 
college crews make the river like another carnival. 
It is the festival of the common people, very often 
a rollicking saturnalia, for the milts of fairy flowers 
are matched by miles of take tubs, and this mild 
rice-wine is a cheerful, laughter-stirring drink, with 
no fighting qualities in its brew. ‘ Without wine, 
how can one enjoy the view of the blooming Cherry?* 
sang the Emperor Richiu fifteen hundred years ago, 
when a petal fell in his wine-cup. The Edogawa, a 
canal in tho Koishikawa quarter, near the arsenal, is a 
mile of double blossoms doubled in beauty by reflec¬ 
tion, and boats go up and down this lane of flowers 
as the most beautiful of all Cherry-blossom effects. 
At Koganei the banks of the aqueduct conveying the 
city’s water-supply are bordered with Cherry-trees, 
ten thousand of which were sent up from Yoshino by 
the shogun Yoshimune in 1735, he believing that the 
purity of the blossom would preserve the purity of 
the water.” _ __ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A handsome Alder (Alnus incana rubra).— 
Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, kindly sends us 
shoots of this very bright Alder, which at 
first sight reminds us of the Siberian Dog¬ 
wood ; but it is a distinct tree and quite dif¬ 
ferent from our native Alder. It might be a 
very important tree for those who care for 
winter effects. It iB said to thrive in light, 
sandy soils, the very opposite of those which 
the common Alder enjoys. Wo should say 
it is an Alder well worth looking up. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE MME. PIERRE EULER. 

This is a strong-growing, very free-flowering, 
and deliciously-scented Hybrid Tea. The 
colour is, perhaps, a slight drawback, as it is 
one of those rosy colours that many people 
do not care for. On the other hand, as we 
saw it en masse, with the raiser, Mons. 
Guillot, in Lyons, it was undoubtedly very 
effective. George Paul. 


SOME WHITE ROSES. 
Although we have a wide choice of white 
flowers, a good specimen of a white Rose will 
hold its own. In naming a few of those that 
have done well with me, I do not propose to 
include those with a flush of warm cream 
or blush, such as Bessie Johnson, Bessie 
Brown, and Margaret Dickson, but to keep 
to pure whites. 


and has a faint tinge of blush just before it 
opens, but is pure white when expanded. I 
have seen this variety very good at times, but 
never better than it used to be exhibited by 
Mr. B. R. Cant, of Colchester. It cannot 
be compared to Frau Karl Druschki. A com¬ 
paratively new Rose, that has been extra 
good with me, is 

Lady Quartus Ewart.—T his is a pure 
paper-white, not very large, but capital in a 
group. Another pure paper-white variety is 
Mme. Georges Bruant, the first of the 
double white Rugosa Roses. It is a capital 
Rose for the shrubbery, being bushy in habit 
and free from mildew and red rust. It bears 
large trusses of rather more than semi-double 
I blossoms, but these are not carried so erect 
as I would like. Five years later we had a 
purer white Rugosa in 
Blanc double de Courbet, a semi double 
of much larger size, and quite one of the 
best in its class. As a pure single white, 
Rugosa alba is noteworthy, from its clean 



Rorp Mme. Pierre Euler. From a photograph in Messrs. Paul ami Son's nurseries at Clieshunt. 


Niphetos is still one of the best whiles 
under glass, whether we are growing it in its 
normal form or as a climber, and we have 
had this for close upon seventy years now-. 
Niphetos is not so reliable in the open as 
uiider glass, being rather tender, delicate in 
petal, and of a drooping habit, seldom pro¬ 
ducing a really clean flower unless grown 
upon short standard Brier stocks. No Rose 
is more free-flowering or constant under 
glass, but it resents any extremes of treat¬ 
ment at the time its flower-buds are forming. 
It would be hard to find a more reliable white 
Rose for the open than 

Frau Karl Druschki.— In somo of the 
early German catalogues it is called Snow 
Queen, and a more appropriate name would 
be difficult to find. Substance, size, and 
form are perfect, and it keeps its shape and 
purity to the last. No garden can do with¬ 
out it; but it, unfortunately, has very little, 
if any, perfume. All through the season it 
can be depended upon, and none is more 
reliable for late autumn flowering. 

Mme. Lacharme is not much grown now, 
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green foliage and sweet perfume, followed in 
the autumn by large and showy heps. Before 
leaving the singles, a word or two must be 
written in favour of 

iRisn Beauty, one of the most continuous 
bloomers we have, and also one of the most 
fragrant. Turning to some of the climbers, 
we cannot omit 

Aimee Vibert, a Rose that has been to 
the front for upwards of eighty years, and is 
still considered the best climbing small- 
flowered white. 

White Dorothy is very good, and sure 
to please, but I do not think it will supersede 
Aimco Vibert. The two are quite distinct, 
and both are very useful. 

Mme. Plantier is a great favourite of 
mine. There is something about these old 
Roses that always appeals to me, and they 
must be good to retain their position in the 
arden for so many years. Among the quite 
warf varieties, 

White Pet and Ma Paquerette are ex¬ 
cellent, almost always in flower, needing 


scarcely any pruning, and making capital 
edges. 

Flocon de NeiOe and Schneewittchen 
are two more good whites among these dwarf 
growers. We have few r purer white Roses 
than the 

White Provence or Unique, which is 
very pure in the bud. 

Blanche Moreau and White Bath are 
two good Mosses. 

Boule de Neige, one of the most beauti¬ 
fully-formed Roses we have, is very free- 
flowering, and stands the weather well. I 
have tried to select the best varieties in that, 
respect, because a pure white Rose is much 
handicapped by rain and wind, but Boule de 
Neige and Frau Karl Druschki will with¬ 
stand bad weather as well as any Rose* I 
know. A. Piper. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning newly - planted Poses. — In the 

autumn 1 planted the following Roses, and should be 
glad of your advice as to pruning, viz. :~-Dtcarf 
H.P.’s: Prince Camille de Rohan, Jean Liabaud, 
Empereur du Maroc,Fisher Holmes, Louis Van Houtte, 
Senateur Vaisse, and Mrs. R. G. S. Crawford. 
Half-standards: Ulrich Brunner, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Hugh Dickson, Jcannie Dickson, Merveille de Lyon, 
Eclair, and Homcre; also Harrteoni, Blanche Moreau 
(Moss), and L’Ideal (Noisette). Some have made 
larger shoots than others. Will it be necessary to 
prune them all hard back, including L’Id£al? And, if 
so, to what length? Would a second pruning in 
summer promote a longer period of blooming? How- 
may I detect mildew in Roses? Do you think a 
disinfectant with a carbolic co-efficient of seventeen 
would be suitable as a spray for green-fly? The 
manufacturers inform me that it would be beneficial 
to use in a certain strength.— Tre, Pol, and Pen. 

[It is best to prune most Roses rather hard 
the first spring after planting, but we do not 
advocate pruning all alike. Of your list of 
dwarfs, P. C. de Rohan, Empereur du Maroc, 
Senateur Vaisse, and Mrs. Crawford we 
should cut back to within 4 inches of their 
base, and the others from 2 inches to 
3 inches. Of the half-standards, Ulrich 
Brunner, Frau Karl Druschki, Hugh Dick¬ 
son, Jeannie Dickson, and Homere, cut back 
to 4 inches or 5 inches, and any very small 
shoots to one or two eyes. The other kinds 
cut back to 2 inches or 3 inches. Be careful 
to cut to an outward-looking eye. Ilarrisoni 
we should not prune at all, and Blanche 
Moreau retains its growths about 18 inches 
long, and the same with LTd£al if the wood 
looks healthy, otherwise cut back more 
rigorously. A second pruning will not be 
necessary this year, but another year it will 
be advisable to cut out some of the old 

G rowths right to the ground. This is best 
one in September. Bv doing this, the 

g rowths produced during the summer have a 
etter opportunity of ripening, a very essen¬ 
tial detail to those who desire good Roses. 
There are not many in your list that are good 
autumnal bloomers. You should plant more 
of the beautiful Hybrid Tea and Tea Roses, 
also Polyanthas and Chinas, if you wish for 
a good autumn display. Mildew on Roses is 
first noticed by white, powdery spots on the 
foliage. Carbolic soap is an excellent pre¬ 
paration for mildew and green-fly, and it is 
easy to use. What is known ns Cyllin soft- 
soap is best. Another good insecticide is 
Lifebuoy soap, which is also a good remedy 
for mildew. Take half a bar of this soap 
and dissolve it in 3 gallons of soft water. 
Syringe the foliage and growths about once 
a weeh, stirring the liquid now and then as 
the syringing proceeds. These preparations 
are better than tampering with carbolic 
acid.] 

Very dark Roses.— “ Rosa's " notes on these 
(page ICS) recall several old Roses that are little 
grown now. I believe Emperor came from Waltham 
Cross in the eighties, but there is a darker variety 
under the name of Empereur du Maroc, that wan 
sent out in 1859, and was a seedling from G£ant des 
Bat allies. I think Empereur du Maroc is the darkest 
Rose we have. It has proved so here, and I still 
grow it. The flowers of Victor Hugo are sometimes 
very dark late in the season, especially when grown 
on the Brier. Souvenir de Pierre Dupuy is a Rose 
we have lost now, but it was a good grower, and one 
of the very darkest. Other good dark Roses were 
Francois Arngo and Souvenir de William Wood — 
P. N. 


Roses and Lilies for the tropics.— Can any 

one tell me which kind of Roses and Lilies are mast 
suited to the tropics? Climate consists of prac¬ 
tically six months’ dry and six months’ wet weather. 
It Is very hot in the dry weather. The names of 
any plants likely to do well in such a climate would 
be thankfully received — H G W. 
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FRUIT. 


BLACK HAMBURGH VINES. 

I came here September 29th last, and there are two 
Vines in my Kreonhon.se (which are just breaking); 
heat at night, 50 degs. to 55 dugs.; plenty of air 
given in daytime. I learn now that in the last two 
or three years they have been neglected in pruning 
(this was done well by a comi*etent man last De¬ 
cember). The border is inside the house under the 
staging, full length 24 feet by 6 feet 6 inches, and 1 
understand it was dug out some seven years ago to a 
depth of H feet and well made. It proved so, as the 
occupier then had extra fine fruit. What manure or 
otherwise can I put on the border to bring it back 
to its former state? I keep no gardener.— Ralph 
Bennett. 

[We are inclined to the belief that the de¬ 
terioration in the Vines complained of must 
be attributed to root trouble rather than to 
improper pruning. In the first place, the 
border is far too deep, the proper depth for 
a Vine border, including drainage, being 
3 feet. There is no doubt that the roots 
in the lowermost portion have either perished 
or become inactive, as a result of their being 
so far removed from the influence of air and 
warmth. While the compost remained in a 
fairly open condition the roots would per¬ 
form their proper functions ; but so soon as 
it began to get compacted as a result of the 
decay of fibre, or, in other words, became 
exhausted, then they would get into the con¬ 
dition already mentioned. The only remedy 
for this is to lift the roots in the autumn, 
after which clear out the old border to a 
depth of 4 feet. Then ram the soil in the 
bottom as hard as it is possible to get it. On 
this place a 6-inch layer of cement concrete, 
giving the surface a slight inclination from 
back to front, so that water will run off 
freely. Provide a drain just below the edge 
of the concrete to carry off the water, and 
connect it if possible with one existing near 
by. When perfectly dry, place 9 inches of 
drainage material in two grades—coarse and 
fine—on the concrete base, and cover this 
with whole turves, Gross side down. Then 
fill in the remainder of the space with new 
compost, laying out the roots at their various 
levels as the work proceeds, and make all 
firm bv treading the compost. Examine the 
roots closely, and cut off anv broken or de¬ 
cayed pieces found, and make a few slight 
incisions on those of a size larger than the 
little finger to encourage the free emission of 
new roots of a fibrous nature. This should be 
carried out while the Vines still retain their 
leaves. While lifting the roots shade the 
roof, and syringe the foliage occasionally. 
As the roots are liberated from the inert 
soil fasten them back out of the way, cover 
with damp Moss or mats, and keep them 
regularly moistened till they can be laid out 
in the new border. The reason for perform¬ 
ing the lifting while the Vines are in full leaf 
is that new r roots are then more quicklv 
formed than is the case after the leaves are 
down. In the meantime encourage the Viner 
to make all the surface-roots possib’e by 
affording the border a 2-inch mulch of horse- 
droppnngs and feeding them with a Vine- 
manure, which you can obtain from one of 
the firms who make the manufacturing of 
this and other manures a speciality, some of 
whom advertise in our columns.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flavour In fruit. —I see in your issue for 
February 12th two articles signed “W.,” one 
on “ Good and Bad Pears,” and the other on 
“ Quality of Apples.” After reading these, it 
occurred to me that perhaps “W.” would 
answer one or two questions. While agree¬ 
ing with much stated in those notes, I should 
like to know if “W.” would have us believe 
there is no difference in the flavour of many 
of our Pears and Apples when grown on dif¬ 
ferent soils and in various positions, or are 
we to understand that a poor-flavoured Pear 
in one soil and situation is equally poor in 
another soil? Has “ W.” found even the best 
kinds, including that best of all Pears, Win¬ 
ter Nelis, equally good everywhere? I note 
all “W.’/ says about Pearmain Apples, and 
should like to know if he considers all the 
Pearmains poor and worthless. I like the 
Claygate and Mannington Pearmains, having 
found these, when grown on well-cultivated 
young trees, on a red sandy loom, and allowed 
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to hang on the trees to thoroughly ripen, and 
stored under favourable conditions, to 
be highly flavoured and very tender and 
juicy. I agree with “ W.” that there are far 
too many kinds. No dozen sorts could be 
named to suit all soils and situations.— 
J. C. F. C. 


Apple Dr. Harvey.— This Apple, mentioned on 
page 108, issue for February 19th, is, according to 
some fruit-tree nurserymen, synonymous with 
Waltham Abbey Seedling, ttic description of which 
tallies with that given of Dr. Ilarvey. -Ellis. 


[The two Apples, Waltham Abbey Seedling 
and Dr. Harvey , when true, are quite distinct. 
Waltham Abbey Seedling ivas raised from a pip 
of ( widen A ublc by Mr. John Barnard, of Waltham 
Abbey, in Essex, about 1810 It first fruited in 
AS/9, and was shoum before the Horticultural 
Society tn 1S2J. Dr. Harvey appears to have 
been known in the time of Ray, in 16SS, ivho 
<ays it took its name from " the famous Dr. 
Gabriel Harvey." The eyes of the two Apples are 
quite distinct , that of Dr. Harvey being small, 
scarcely sunt, and surrounded by sevetal small 
knobby plaits. 7 lie skin is greenish yellow, 
covered with green and pearly specks, with 
russetty, broken ramifications near the crown, the 
flesh whitish. The shape is oval, nai r^w at the 
crown, and slightly angular on the sides. In 
U alt ham Abbey Seedling the eye is large and 
open, and placed in a shallow , even baHn. The 
SRtn is pale yellow, which deepens as the fruit 
ripens, and has sometimes a tinge of dull scarlet 
on the sunny side. The flesh is yellow, and 
when baked, takes on a clear, amber colour. 
Waltham Abbey resembles in shape a Golden 
Pippin, but is much larger, nearly globular in 
form, in some cases tapering a little towards the 
crown. 1 he true Dr. Harvey is a real Norfolk 
Apple, and ts but little known outside the county.] 


Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin _As regards 

Mr. Jones’s letter on this Apple, at p. 173, 
none of the Apples he names has been so 
over-praised as Cox’s, or so extensively tried, 
and if it answered to the praise given it, it 
ought to be in the market now in good quan¬ 
tity, as other great Apples are. The canker 
he speaks of as affecting the Ribston can be 
cured by dressing the trees with paraffin 
emulsion when the trees are young, which 
kills the fungus that forms it/ As I know 
them, the largest and best Apples in 
the market, such as Newtown, have not 
a hollow in the middle. Warner’s King 
is a great Apple—at least, in some dis¬ 
tricts—and Tom Putt is a good Apple 
under-valued. My object in writing was to 
show that far too much importance is at¬ 
tached to this Apple owing to the everlast¬ 
ing descriptions of it as the best English 
Apple, which it certainly is not either in size, 
flavour, or fertility.—\\\ 

Work In the early vinery.— Night tempera¬ 
ture now is steady at 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
the lowest point being generally reached at 
sunrise in the morning. Of course, the out¬ 
side temperature is closely watched, as the 
less fluctuation there is in the forcing-house 
the better; but one can generally form an 
accurate opinion when the fires are made up 
at eleven o’clock p.m. or a little later, and if 
the damper is properly used the temperature 
can be worked very close. The next matter 
is the ventilation, which should be given 
when the thermometer begins to rise on 
a bright morning, as I would rather meet 
the rising temperature and work with it, 
holding it in check, as it were, than per¬ 
mit it to run up beyond the right figures and 
have to give a rush of cold air to bring it 
down to the right level. Admit air along the 
ridge in small quantities at first, and gradu¬ 
ally increase the opening. At this season the 
outside air is often cold and piercing, and we 
do not want to lower the temperature sud¬ 
denly—in fact, all extremes are hurtful. As 
soon as the thinning is finished, feeding may 
begin in a moderate way in the shape of 
warm liquid-manure. Before we can feed 
properly we must know a good deal about 
the condition of the borders, especially as 
regards the drainage. 


Fruit-trees and rabbits.-7f “ North Kerry ” 
w ill use Mo^rs. Dickson**. of Chester. “ tree protec¬ 
tive composition.” lie will find it verv useful to pro¬ 
tect trees from rnbhits. It does not injure the trees. 
I have u*e<| it for fruit-trees for two years. It was 
put on when the trece were planted. —Astley. 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— In pruning Roses, the 
usual course is to prune weak growers hard 
back, and leave the strong growers longer, 
cutting as far as possible to dormant buds or 
buds which have not yet broken into growth. 
There is always room for individual judg¬ 
ment. The exhibitor generally prunes hard 
hack, on the principle of concentrating the 
growing forces into fewer outlets, and so 
obtaining better flow’ers. Recently-planted 
Tea Roses may wait a little longer, till the 
roots get into work. Old, overgrown ever¬ 
greens, such as Laurels, Rhododendrons, etc., 
may be cut back hard, if necessary, as new 
growth will break out of the old wood. Coni¬ 
fers may be left till the end of April or early 
in May before any pruning which may be 
necessary is done. Cypresses and other 
shrubs of similar habit may be cut into shape, 
if desired, just before the new growth starts 
away. If pruned too early, late frosts may 
injure the young growth. Roses maj’ still be 
planted, especially Teas and Hybrid Teas. 
Late-planted Roses, if the beds have been 
properly prepared, generally do well, and 
there is no better time than the present for 
planting evergreen shrubs. Plant firmly, and 
mulch before dry weather sets in. Rambling 
Roses, Honeysuckles, and Clematises may be 
planted to cover fences or to climb up the 
bare trunks of trees. Work in some good 
soil round the roots, and plant firmly. White 
Foxgloves and the common yellow Evening 
Primroses make attractive groups in the 
wild garden among trees and shrubs. Her¬ 
baceous Phloxes may be divided now. 

Fruit garden.— Protect the blossoms of 
Peaches and Apricots. In most districts 
fishing-nets will do. In bleak places a 
double thickness may be used. I have gene¬ 
rally found a single thickness of net suffi¬ 
cient, strained tightly over poles firmly fixed 
under the coping at the top of the wall, and 
let into the ground 3 feet from the wall at 
the bottom. It is more effective when the 
net is strained quite tightly, so that it can¬ 
not be moved by the wind. Without experi¬ 
ment, few people would believe there is so 
much protection in a single net. The cold 
current is broken up and dispersed, and 
under the net the atmosphere is quite calm 
and mild. The protection may be removed 
from Figs if it still remains on, the necessary 
pruning done, and the branches trained on 
the wall. All tender wall trees do better on 
buildings as a cottage or dwelling-house than 
on an open, exposed wall. Nuts and Filberts 
may be pruned now’ if the work has not been 
done. These are usually left to the last, 
though I never saw the necessity of this, as, 
when pruned on the Kentish system, there 
is usually plenty of blossoms, both male and 
female, on the feathery spray. The object 
of the pruner is to keep an open centre, 
with plenty of feathery branches, thinly 
placed, to ensure ripe wood. Strawberries 
may be planted now, and Onions Bown be¬ 
tween the rows as a catch-crop, or Spinach 
or Lettuces planted. The blossoms may be 
picked off Strawberries. 

Vegetable garden.— The land works 
freely, and all arrears of work may be 
brought up. The main crop of Potatoes in 
most districts is not planted till April, but 
early and second earlies should be planted, as 
these w’ill be required for early use, and in 
most gardens there are warm borders for 
early crops. Potatoes for first use are 
brought on in warm frames and turf or tem¬ 
porary pits, and after the Potatoes are 
lifted* the beds will probably, with the addi¬ 
tion of a little fresh material, come in for 
Cucumbers or Melons, or, possibly, if no other 
use is found for them, they can be filled with 
Tomatoes planted along the front of the pit 
or frames, and trained over stakes. I have 
seen good crops of Tomatoes grown in this 
way. Make new plantations of Globe Arti¬ 
chokes, and plant Asparagus on deeply- 
worked, rich land. The old-fashioned grave- 
like beds are giving place to the modern 
system of planting in shallow trenches, 3 feet 
or so apart. The ground is all prepared by 
trenching and liberal manuring. This is the 
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more natural system, and the plants require 
more room than is allowed in tho narrow 
beds, if they are to do their best. The sur- 
^face of the ground should be raked over, and 
Y the soil over the crowns stirred up to let in 
the sunshine. 

Conservatory. —Herbaceous Calceolarias 
should now be in the flowering-pots. Nice 
plants can be grown in 6-inch pots, and large 
specimens in 7-inch and 8-inch pots. They 
do best now in a house with a north aspect, 
or, at any rate, they should be grown cool, 
and not exposed to bright sunshine. If the 
vaporiser is used occasionally, the green-fly 
will not give much trouble. Liquid-manure 
will be useful when the pots are full of roots. 
Soot-water in a weak state is beneficial for 
many things. The best way of making it is 
to tie up a peck or so of soot in a bag, and 
sink it in a tub of water. Stir it occasion¬ 
ally for a week, and for most things a pint of 
soot-water will be enough for a gallon of 
plain water. Some plants will take it 
stronger, but weak and often is the best way 
of using it. Schizanthus Wisetonensis that 
was sown early in heat, and pricked off into 
small pots, will now be ready for 5-inch pots, 
in which they will flower, or, if shifted into 
larger pots, large specimens may be had. 
The plants raised in autumn will now be 
showing flower if justice has been done them 
during winter, and a position near the glass 
provided for them. Lilacs and Deutzias are 
very useful now. We treat our Lilacs in the 
same way as we do the Rhododendrons. 
After flowering, and the young growth har¬ 
dened a little, they are planted out in a re¬ 
serve bed, where they remain till required 
for forcing again, which is generally the 
second year, although the plants that were 
brought on in a cool-house will force the next 
season. Spiraea confusa Van Houttei is a 
very pretty forcing shrub. The white flowers 
are small, but very numerous, and the Pea- 

f reen foliage is very nice for working up. 
t is a charming little flower for cutting for 
table decoration. We have had it in bloom 
for some time with only moderate forcing. 
Acacias are now in flower, and a collection 
will be very interesting. Among the best 
are armata, Drummondi, grandis, and 
platyptera (useful, because it flowers very 
early), longifolia, and magnifica. A. Riceana 
makes a pretty plant to have up a rafter, 
planted out in cool-house, and A. dealbata 
and A. verticillata will be enough for a large 
cool-house. To keep them in shapely condi¬ 
tion, they should be pruned back after 
flowering, and, if in pots or tubs, placed out¬ 
side in summer to ripen the growth. The 
watering should be done in the morning, and 
free ventilation given on mild days. 

Plants after flowering.— Soft-wooded 
plants are usually grown in large numbers 
for winter flowers, and only the best are 
selected for keeping the second year. From 
these cuttings are taken in February or 
March, which in course of time make useful 
flowering plants for the next winter. The 
old, cut-down plants may have a shift into 
larger pots, and be grown on through the 
summer under glass, mostly in cool-pits. 
This refers only to soft-wooded plants, such 
as Salvias, Begonias, Eupatoriums, etc. 
Winter-flowering Heaths and Epacrises are 
usually pruned into shape, and, if necessary, 
repotted later, when they are breaking into 
growth, and in summer are placed outside on 
a coal-ash bed to make short-jointed growth 
and ripen the flowering shoots, or the shoots 
that will flower in due course. Azaleas and 
Camellias are kept rather close after flower¬ 
ing, to induce free growth, and the syringe is 
used freely. Later, when the young wood is 
getting firm, they are placed outside to ripen. 

Early Peaoh-house.— This house may have 
a night temperature of 60 degs. now. Some 
houses are more troubled with red-spider 
than others, something depending upon the 
aspect and position of the house ; and the 
natural Boil, if sandy and porous, may have 
some influence. These are matters that will 
be taken into consideration by the culti¬ 
vator. The damping down in bright weather 
is very important, and cannot be postponed 
or neglected with impunity. Peaches,- as 
soon as the storing is finished, may have more 
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liquid nourishment, or a top-dressing of some 
j quick-acting stimulant may be given and 
J watered in. Peaches do best in a firm root- 
I run, but a top-dressing, if necessary, may be 
| lightly forked in, deep enough to cover it 
without disturbing the roots. It is not easy 
to say what should be a crop of fruit. It 
used to be considered one fruit per square 
foot of trellis, was sufficient, but with higher 
feeding this may be doubled if the trees are 
vigorous and not overcrowded with wood. 
The final thinning may be done now. This 
in most cases has probably been done already. 
The ventilation snould have careful atten- 
] tion. 

j Orchard-house.— Really good Plums are 
I nearly as profitable to grow in pots as 
Peaches and Nectarines, and the trees submit 
! to pot culture even better than other fruits. 

! Pears also do well in pots, but are not so 
much grown as stone fruits. I always think 
it is a mistake to crowd too many trees into 
the house. I have seen very fine Gooseber¬ 
ries groxvn in pots in a cool-house. Only the 
largest varieties were grown. The large 
Lancashire Gooseberries are splendid in a 
cool, light, well-ventilated house. The 
shoots should be thinly trained, and disbud¬ 
ding and summer pruning attended to. A pot 
of large red or yellow* Gooseberries would be 
no mean ornament on tho dinner-table. 

Strawberries In succession.— In private 
establishments this is very important, and to 
meet the demand, a fresh batch of plants 
should be introduced at least every fortnight. 
The number of plants will depend upon the 
means at commnnd and the demand likely to 
arise. E. Hobday. 


THE COKING WEEK'S WOBZ. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 28th. —Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
bearing. This is done often, as, apart from 
the food supply for the roots, a surface of 
fresh soil sweetens the atmosphere, and every 
house—even Cucumber-houses—have to do 
double duty. The Cucumber-house, with its 
warmth and shade, is just the place for giving 
a start to young Ferns or anything else. The 
days for giving up a house to one plant are 
over. 

March 29th .—Successions of everything are 
being sown or planted. We generally sow 
main crops of Beet and Carrots in April. 
Pick a time when the soil works cleanly, but 
Beet and Carrots are sown early for first use. 
The Turnip-rooted Beet is best for early use. 
The ground for planting out the Onions 
raised under glass has been made ready. 

March 30th .—A warm pit has been planted 
with French Beans. These will come in 
when it becomes dangerous to keep French 
Beans in Peach-hou6es or vineries on ac¬ 
count of the red-spider. Strawberries under 
glass are rather subject to red-spider, but 
by using the syringe freely, and giving care¬ 
ful ventilation, we have managed to keep 
the plants clean. This means watchful¬ 
ness. 

March 31st .—Stirred the surface of the 
beds among spring flowers. We have just 
divided and replanted a collection of her¬ 
baceous Phloxes and Delphiniums. Finished 
pruning Roses. It does not benefit the Roses 
to have other plants growing among them, 
but we are compelled to do it, and even if 
there was no compulsion, I like to see the 
charming Violas in the beds. 

April 1st .—Hollies are moving well now, 
and all kinds of evergreens are being moved. 
Lawson’s Cypress requires to be frequently 
transplanted, to be ready for removal, as it 
is a bad subject to shift if left long in one 
place. All recently-moved things are mulched 
with whatever is available, and that will keep 
in the moisture. We have been moving 
purple Beeches and silver Maples. 

April 2nd .—Relays of Seakale, Rhubarb, 
and Chicory roots are brought on in the 
Mushroom-house. Scarcely anyone, when 
laying out new gardens, makes the Mush¬ 
room-house large enough. Much work can 
be done in it, and if it were larger and the 
roof ceiled, no heating apparatus would be 
required, as the beds will keep up the neces¬ 
sary temperature. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FL0WE&8. 

Evergreen climber for wire arch (T. J. T. S.). 
—If you are near the aea, even In the north, you 
would find that the Mediterranean Clemati#* (C. 
cirrhosa) is almost evergreen; but we much prefer 
the cummer leafing Clematises, such as C. coccinou— 
they would do with you—or the very beautiful C. 
Viticella rubra, which flowers such a long time in 
summer and autumn. 

Daffodils not flowering (B. IT. II.).— The imme¬ 
diate cause of the non-flowering of the bulbe is their 
undersized character and the fact that no flower-bud 
was made last year. The plant sent, root and branch, 
is quite healthy, and English-grown bulb6 of a like 
size would have done good service. The disappoint¬ 
ments resulting from the purchasing of cheap bulbs 
from Holland should in time cause those Interested 
in gardening to purchase from home growers, as the 
fact cannot too widely be known that no bulbs 
equal those of English growth. A few pence more 
per dozen spent at home might have given you the 
bet,t results, and the wholesale disappointment of 
which you write would have been avoided. 

Short stem to Tulips (E.).—The probability is 
that the cause of the shortness of stem in your 
Tulips is due to their having been placed in heat too 
soon after potting or boxing. All bulbous plants are 
better for a lengthened sojourn in cold-frames or in 
the open under Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes, where they 
can make good root-growth before they throw up 
their spikes, the flowers of such as have been ac¬ 
corded this treatment being finer and quite as early 
as those that have been introduced into heat at an 
earlier period. Shading might draw the plants up 
slightly, but this would weaken the flowers, and 
should never be applied to spring-blooming bulbs. 

Laying out rook garden (Annie Epp »).—It is 
very difficult to advise as to what is best from the 
meagre information in your letter and sketch, and 
one really ought to sec the position and its sur¬ 
roundings. An experienced man or a specialist 
would be able to peg it all out in an hour or two 
after having first viewed the situation. You speak of 
brick rubbish being thrown into the bottom, as 
though the position was a depression of the soil or 
a badly-drained spot. The sketch not being to scale, 
we are at a loss to know at what distance arc the 
trees on the west side, ae trees generally are as much 
opposed to success by reason of their rooting into 
the rockery ns by their overhanging boughs. So far 
as we are able to judge, the additional portion on 
the east side should he now included, a.s this would 
give an opportunity of leading up with a slope from 
that side, arid from whence also a rudely-constructed 
pathway could be formed and traverse the main por¬ 
tion at any convenient spot or to suit your own de¬ 
sires. We regret being unable to give you a more 
helpful reply in the circumstances. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Soil for Xalmias (Kentia ).—A coil of a peaty 
nature is the best for the Kalmias, but they may 
be grown well in loam by trenching deeply, adding 
plenty of well-decayed leaf-soil and peat. They like 
a cool and moist soil best, and this is why deep 
trenching is recommended. In hot. sandy soils the 
staple should be removed to a dcj>th of 3 feet and 
replaced at the bottom with the best of the natural 
soil mixed with a heavier loam, filling the upper 
part with a mixture of peat, leaf-soil, and loam. If 
the plants are healthy, wo see no reason why you 
should not move them, giving them in their new 
quarters the soil we have recommended above. Of 
course, if they are old and worn out, it would be 
far better to start with young, healthy, vigorous 
plants. 

FRUIT. 

Peaches stringy (Af. A. P.).— If your Peaches 
have been perfect in former season#*, it is, in the 
absence of any particular bearing on the cultural 
treatment the trees have received, how cropped, and 
if the ro«ts are in an outside or inside border, some¬ 
what difficult to give a reason for their being 
“stringy” last summer. Want of sun w’ould be a 
contributory, but not the sole cause by any means. 

It looks as if the root-system were out of order 
either through over cropping or the impoverishment 
of the borders; but, as you suggest, the trees may 
he too old and worn out. If you care to send us 
the particulars hinted at above.’ we shall he glad to 
help you; but can you not get a practical gardener 
in your locality to look at the trees, etc., and advise 
you as to the best steps to take jn the matter? 

VEGETABLES. 

Treatment of stiff soil (W’a»/ Way ).—As a dress- \ 
ing tor your stiff soil with a clay baee. stable-manure \ 
with plenty. of,abort .straw iii_.iL wiU_do more good 
than efiemicar manures by helping to keep it more 
open and porous. But if the latter manures be used, 
ail the same fork into the soil lawn mowings, tree 
leaves, or any kind of vegetable matter you can ob¬ 
tain, doing it, so far 06 possible, between the rows 
of crops, as it not only helps to render the soil 
norouri, hut also, as it decays, becomes plant-food. 

If you employ artificial manures, do so nt the rate » 
of from 0 lbs. to 8 11*. per rod. We advise you to ' 
purchase the various ingredients—bone-flour, kainit, 
and sulphate of ammonia—in equal quantities, have 
them finely crushed and well mixed, then applied to 
the ground at once and forked in. Do you have 
your ground semi-trenched or deeply worked? It Is 
not at all needful to bring the clay subsoil to the 
surface, but if in the working several inches of it at 
the bottom of each trench be well broken up and 
pulverised, especially if manure be added, crops bene¬ 
fit by it greatly. On very stiff land we have found 
it wise to bury long farmyard or stable-manure just 
under Potato-sets, as that has both helped to keep 
them drained and, aa It decays, has fed them. That 
w far better than putting tho manure over the sets 
or close about them. Certainly animal-manure should 
he worked into ground for summer crops not later 
than January, as by the summer it has become well 
decomposed. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

D. B. Adair.—" Table Decorations,” by Wm. Low. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Ltd., London.- B. John¬ 

ston.—It, as you say, you have rooted the cuttings, 
grow them on own roots. In such case there is no 

need for grafting.-Kiln.—Such a soil ns you refer 

to has no need of lime.- G. IF. C.-We know of no 

book such as you mention, but if you will please let 
us know as to the shrubs you wi*h to prune we shall 

be pleased to help you.- Two Peas.— It well-rotted 

farmyard manure is available, from 15 tons to 20 tons 
per annum is none too great a quantity to allow for 
the area of ground mentioned. If tne manure is 
that derived from stables alone, another 5 tons at the 
least should be added to the above-named quantity. 
- Perplexed.— We have never heard that any quan¬ 
tity was stipulated. So long as tlie vegetables could 

be had, so long could the gardener have them.- 

Burnham.—A little later on, when the sun gets more 
power, a mulch of rotten manure will be very bene¬ 
ficial. If the weather is very dry the trees will also 
benefit from frequent syringing and ample supplies of 

water at the roots.- Kentia.— You will find the 

Sycamore-leaf-blotch (Rhytisma accrinum) fully de¬ 
scribed. and remedies given, in our i*;ue of Octo¬ 
ber 12th, 1907, page 434. A copy of the above issue 

can be had of the publisher, post free, for IJd.- 

II. Crook.— Johnson’s “ Gardener’s Dictionary,” to be 

had through any bookseller.- The Lodge.— Many 

thanks tor seeds of the Mummy Pea.- Gloucester.— 

If tlie soil is very light and sandy it would be ad¬ 
visable to add some good loam when you plant the 

trees.- J. G. Ellis. — You will find a very useful 

little work on Rose-growing, in which “ budding ” is j 
illustrated, is one entitled ** Rcse-grow ing Made) 

Kasy.”- Dr. Jlorton Palmer.— You can do nothing j 

to hasten the flowering. The plant will, no doubt, 
bloom in due course. 


RAXES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— .V. B.—1 , Eranthemum pul- 
chellum; 2, Begonia Dregci; 3. Begonia ascotensis; 

4. Clivia miniata.- V.— The Algerian Iris (I. 6ty- 

losa); 2, Clematis indivwa lobata; 3, Diplacus gluti- 

nosus; 4, Lantana var.- J. //.— 1 , Habrothamnus 

elegans; 2, Cyperus altcrnifolius; 3, The Mczereon 
(Daphne Mezereum); 4, Vinca major elegantissima. 

-T.—1, Azara microphylla; 2, African Hemp (Spar- 

mannia africana); 3, The Artillery-plant (Pilea 

muscosa); 4, Epiphyllum truncatum var.- Dove.— 

The flowers you send are those of one of the many 
forms of Azalea indica. The rcse flowers are the typi¬ 


cal, the white rose streaked ones being known as 

sports, which are not at all unusual.- Fred Silva.— 

1, Adiantum cuneatum dissectum; 2, Adiantum 

fragrantissimum.- G. D.—l, Leaf of a Palm, but 

cannot say which from specimen 6cnt ; 2, Ophiopogon 

Jaburan variegatum; 3, Cyperus laxus.- Kentia — 

1, Clivia miniata; 2, Borago orientalis; 3, Wald 

steinia geoides.- A. M. P.— The cone of the Italian 

Cypress (Cupressus 6cmpervirens), so far as we can 

judge without a growing shoot of the tree.- 11. T. 

—1, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 2, Anemone blanda; 

3, Muscari botryoides; 4, Chionodoxa Luciliie. - 

S. G. Flint.—We cannot undertake to name florist 

flowers.- S. J.— 1, Eupatorium ripariura ; 2. Abutilon 

Boule de Neige; 3, Kalosanthcs coccinea; 4, Alonzoa 
incisifolia. ___ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

E. P. Dixos and Sons, Ltd., Hull —List of Farm 
Seeds. 

B. Hl'OHBS and Son, 81, Radford Boulevard, Nott'ng- 
ham.— Chrysanthemum Catalogue. 

Conrad Appel, Darmstadt, Germany — Seed Cata 
logue, Spring, 1910. 

R. Gill and Sons, Tremough, Cornwall.— Catalogue 
of Himalayan and Rare Rhododendrons, etc. 

Bees, Limited, 175-181, Mill-street. Liverpool.— 
List of Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, February, 1910. 

Abbott Bros., Southall, near London — Catalogue of 
Hives and Bee Furniture. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The monthly committee meet¬ 
ing of this society was held at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster, 
on Monday, March 14th, Mr. C. H. Curtis in 
the chair. Six new members were elected, 
making a total of thirty-two for the past 
three meetings. Several members over sixty 
years of age took advantage of Rule 18 to 
draw the interest on their deposit account. 
A cheque for £11 14s. 4d. was drawn for the 
nominee of a late member. The amount paid 
to sick members was rather heavy, £60 5s. 
having been paid since the last meeting. At 
a subsequent meeting, Mr. C. H. Curtis was 
elected chairman of committee, and Mr. T. 
Winter vice-chairmnn, for the ensuing year. 



THE FINEST BLOOMS 
IN THE WORLD. 


TO those who have pride In a beautiful garden the 
x Sweet Pea needs no introduction ; but to those who 
would avoid disappointment ( give a word of advice. 
Be careful in the selection of seeds. J.ast year's cron 
was not over plentiful, and there is sure to be placed 
upon the market seeds that are absolutely valueless. 
My reputation for supplying prize-producing Sweet 
Pea seeds is the safest guarantee you have If I 
cannot supply you with the best you can have none. 

NOVELTIES FOR 1910. 

PICOTEE WAVED. -A giant waved flower, 

pure white, with a beaut iful picotee edge of carmine; 
a strong grower; in sealed packets, six seeds 6d.. 
thirteen seeds 1/-. 

VICOMTE do JANZE. —An exquisite deep 
bright rose, a fine bold fiower, strong grower; in 
sealed packets, fire seeds 6d., ten seeds 1 -. 

SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1910. 

One packet of each of the 2 Novelties and Twelve 
giant exhibition varu ties, fifty sseds of each, for 4 6, 
post free fur cash. One half packet or each of the 
1 Novelties aud Twelve giant exhibition varieties, 
fifty seeds of each, for 3 6, post free for cash. One 
tucket of each of the 2 Novelties and Twelve giant 
exhibition varieties, 25seeds of each, for 3 3,post free 
for cash. 


Villa (B) Collec¬ 
tion. 24 splendid 
varieties. suitable 
for exhibition, 50 seeds 
of each, 5 6. 


Villa (C) Collec¬ 
tion. 12 splendid 
varieties, suitable 

for exhibit ion. M) seeds 
of each. 29. 




Half Villa(B) Col¬ 
lection 24 splen¬ 
did vnrs.. suitable 
for exhibition, 25 seeds 
of each 3 Post free 

for cash 

Villa (E) Collec¬ 

tion 12 extra 
varieties, suitable 

for exhibition, 25seeds 

of each. 1 6. Post free 

for cash. 



" The seeds I had from you last year did ejdendidly." 

H". S. R, Chester. 


A specially-written Booklet on Sweet Pea Growing 
given wiih every order. Send to WEM to ensure 
satisfaction. 


ECKFORDS 

IDEAL FLOWER GARDEN SEEDS. 

ECKFORD S 6/- IDEAL COLLECTION. 

I oz. Eckford’s "Matchless** Mixture of Giant 
Sweet Peas; 3 packets of choice Asters, separate 
colours; 3 packets of choice d<nil>le Ten-week Stocks, 
separate colours ; 3 packets of Ornamental Grasses for 
mixing with cut flowers; 1 packet of each of the 
following twelve Hardy Annuals: Alyssum f..r 
edging. Calliopsis. Shirley Poppy, Annual Chrysan¬ 
themum, Kchizanthus, E*ch«choltzia, Godelia, Minia¬ 
ture Sunflower, Larkspur. Mignonette, Nasturtium- 
and Nigel a; 1 packet of each of Half-hardy Annuals, 
os fallows: Lobelia, Nicotiana, Marigold, and three 
Everlastings for winter decoration ; I packet each of 
Hardy Perennials, as follows : Antirrhinum, Aqui- 
legias, and Canterbury Belts ; with one packet of 
Single Wallflowers 

5 • post free for Cash with Order. 
ECKFORD S 2 6 IDEAL COLLECTION. 

1 packet each of the following Choice Flower Seeds: 
" Matchless" Mixture of Giant Sweet Peas, choice 
mixed Asters, choice double Ten-week Stocks (mixed). 
Ornamental Grasses (mixed), Am ual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (mired), Shirley Poppy, Eschscholtzia (mixed), 
Larkspur, Schizantlms, Candytuft. Nicotiana, Lobelia, 
Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtium (tail), and Single 
Wallflowers. 

2 6 post free for Cash with Ordor. 


rprr Send a postcard to-day for large illustrated 
ifiLL and coloured catalogue. It gives full parti¬ 
culars of all novelties in Sweet Peas for 1910, and 
contains full list of all flower and vegetable seeds. 


HENRY ECKFORD. 

(Dept 157), WEM. Shropshire. 
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A word to Market Gardeners 

i-“Get your Crop early.”- 


If you are not using Nitrate of Soda you are not getting 
the best value out of your land. 

Nitrate of Soda is the most rapid in action of all 
nitrogenous fertilizers. It feeds the crop immediately 
it is applied, and used judiciously in conjunction 
with Phosphates and Potash, it improves both the 
condition and the fertility of the soil. 

Remember 1 Nitrogen is an essential food element of 
plants, and where it is deficient in the soil, it is best 
- supplied in the form of-- 1 

Nitrate of Soda 

- which is Sold by " 

MANURE MERCHANTS AND SEEDSMEN. 

Send to the PERMANENT NITRATE COMMITTEE, Friars House, 

New Broad Street, London, E.C., for free pamphlets, containing all 
information as to How and When to use Chemical Fertilizers. 


Google 












GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Xl>. 1,621. — VoL. XXXII. Founded by W. Ribimon, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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Apple Cox’* Orange _ 

Pippin.203 

Annie Lamb Abbey 
Pearmain .203 

Apples, come late des¬ 
sert .. 204 

Arabia, the doable white 211 

Azaleas.207 

Beetroot, growing .. 212 
Bones dealing with .. 216 
Broad Beans .. .. 212 

Camellias species of .. 206 
Campanula, Canarina .. 211 
Carnations .. 236 

Carnations, border .. 210 
Chrysanthemums for the 
open air . .. 206 

Chrysanthemums— 
dividing early sorts .. 206 


Chrysanthemums .. 206 

Cinerarias drooping .. 2*6 

Cockscombs .. ..206 

Conservatory .. .. 215 

DeuUias.208 

Dondia Epipactis .. 211 

Eel-worms in potting- 


Ferns .206 

Ferns, hardy, spring 
treatment of .. .. 206 

Fern, tbeKillamey(Tri- 
chomanes radicuns) .. 216 
Fig Brown Turkey .. 2C4 
Flowers hardy, the ama¬ 
teur among the .. 210 
Forcing-house, the .. 216 
Foraythias. pruning .. 216 
Forsythia suspense .. 214 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


Fruit . 

Fruit garden 
Fruit-growing, imperial 
Fruit-trees in pots 
Furze, the Spanish 
(Genista hispamca) .. 
Garden diary, extracts 
from a 

Garden produce, dispos¬ 
ing of surplus 
Garden, treatment of .. 
Gladioli and their culti- 


Gladiolus The Bride .. 
Gourde, ortenhouee 
Hints for the amateur.. 
Indoor plants .. 
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APPLE COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. 
There cannot be two opinions that this 
Apple has not only been over-praised, as 
mentioned by “W., at page 153, but over- 
planted, which many have probably .found 
out. I do not go so far as “W.” in criticising 
the “flavour and flesh ” of Cox’s, though I do 
hold that one can even tire of such a high- 
class flavour and find agreeable change in 
others. Cox’s is proverbially unreliable as a 
cropper—at any rate, it is so as a standard 
or a garden bush-tree. My experience has 
not extended to cordou and espalier forms of 
training. That it is, when seen in its best 
form, a handsome and conveniently-sized 
fruit for dessert is w'ell known, but even 
with the best culture it fruits but sparingly. 
Occasionally a freely-grown standard will 
produce a crop much above the average, and 
when this occurs and no attention is paid to 
thinning, there is a distinctly second-grade 
product that loses much of its accustomed 
value. The finest fruits, no doubt, come 
from young trees, or those that come under 
the charge of expert growers, for if at all 
neglected in winter pruuing, and the branches 
allowed to become in any degree crowded, 
there is not only a loss of colour, but size as 
well. I have seen Cox’s when grown on 
crowded trees no better than Crabs, and 
when such a state of things obtains, then 
the sooner the trees are either cut down or 
grafted the better. Like many others, “W.” 
holds up the Ribston as a superior fruit, 
which it undoubtedly is, but, like Cox’s, it 
is far from being ideal in its every character. 
Its "reat proneness to canker has become 
familiar, and there are some—indeed, many— 
who find fault with the hard, crisp flesh of j 
the Ribston. Of its flavour I have never 
heard unfavourable comment, and a well- 
coloured, fully-developed dish of Ribston 
will score in open competition as many points 
as the very best Cox’s. It is a great misfor¬ 
tune that the cankerous trait, in this favoured 
Apple should be so prevalent. “W.” com¬ 
pares Cox’s and tho great American Apples, 
like Newtown and Spitzberger, but there is 
not quite a fair comparison between the 
colonial and British product. Newtown 
Pippin was distinctly a failure with me; 
the other, though such a magnificent App’e 
as seen imported, is not familiar in British 
gardens or orchards. One American variety 
that can be claimed as good in all respects 
is King of Tomkins Co. I havo such a high 
opinion of its merits that I both extend it 
and recommend it when occasion offers. It 
grows to a good size, the crop is even and 
regular, and tho fruits colour beautifully in 
favourable seasons. This is not its only re¬ 
commendation, for its long season of use 
adds materially to its value. The flavour, of 


course, is not the same as in Cox’s, but it 
makes a pleasant change. Everyone who 
has personal evidence of D’Arcy Spice, men¬ 
tioned by “W.,” extols it from a flavour 
point of view, as well as good keeping and 
regularity of bearing. It has one admitted 
fault—at least, some find it so—viz., its small 
size, but this may be due to cultivation and 
the stock it is worked on. To some extent 
this applies to other Apples as well, and 
Cox’s in particular. All will agree that it is 
a misfortune that an Apple so good and popu¬ 
lar as Cox’s should have the several faults 
enumerated. Soil, it is found, exerts a 
widely-marked influence on the colour of 
Apples. The red soils of Gloucestershire, 
Devon, and Somerset give wonderful results. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears without fruit-buds.-1 have four cordon 
Pear-trees, different varieties, now 10 feet long, 
planted against wall at an angle, aspect south, soil 
light loam. They never make spurs in proper quan¬ 
tity. This year, for a second time, there are only 
twelve fruit huds between them, and these nearly at 
the ton. Why is this, and how can this failure be 
avoided in future? The stems are nearly bare.— 
E. Weston. 

[Cordon Pear-trees 10 feet high should, if 
on the Quince stock, be well furnished with 
fruiting spurs ere this. If the trees are on 
the free or Pear stock, a scarcity of fruit- 
spurs would then not be surprising, as they 
are then naturally much slower in coming 
into bearing. If matters do not improve 
during the coming season, lift and trans¬ 
plant them next autumn, and mix a fair 
proportion of lime-rubbish powdered fine 
or some bone - meal with the soil be¬ 
fore replanting. If the trees are on the 
Pear stock, before replanting them, pave 
the bottom of the holes opened out for their 
reception, for about a square yard, with old 
tiles or slates, which will prevent the roots 
striking downwards, and induce them to grow 
in a more horizontal position. Any roots 
found with a tendency to grow downwards 
should be cut off close to the ball, or if, 
owing to scarcity of roots, this is not deemed 
advisable, bend them so that they will lie 
in a horizontal position when the trees are 
replanted. The ends of the other roots 
should also be shortened back somewhat, to 
induce the formation of roots of a more 
fibrous nature, and so promote a fertile con¬ 
dition in the trees.] 

Pear-tree unhealthy.—I enclose for your in¬ 
spection portion of branch of Pear-tree, showing a 
cankerous growth, which is sapping tho vitality of 
the trees, and ends by killing the tree. Am I correct 
in calling this canker, and can you recommend a 
remedy? I may add that the subsoil is sand. Two 
years ago I had the garden trenched to a depth of 
1 feet, and added new loam and virgin soil to replace 
the old soil, which was removed. Particular care 
was taken to place this fresh soil at the roots of 
all trees. This, however, does not seem to have Im- 

f roved matters, which I had hoped for. Several ne(V 
rets were put in at the same time, bnt these do 


not seem to be making much headway. 8ome of my 
friends say this is due to the salt air, as my garden 
is close to the beach (250 yards), others suggest this 
may have been caused through too liberal a supply 
of poultry-manure. Do you think a lime and 
paraffin wash would help matters? 8o far, I have not 
attempted any spraying or washing.—C aesarea. 

[The corrosion of the bark on the sample of 
wood sent is not due to canker (Nectria ditis- 
sima), but is the result of the trees being ex¬ 
posed to something of an irritant nature. As 
your garden is so near to the sea shore, the 
salt-laden atmosphere is, in all probability, 
the cause of the mischief. Spraying would 
not, wo think, be of any avail. We should, 
however, advise you to discontinue the uso 
of the poultry manure, and to give the trees 
a liberal dressing of a properly compounded 
fruit manure in its place. This will infuse 
new life into the trees, and so help to restore 
the bark to a more healthy condition. You 
may also let the trees make as much free 
growth as is permissible under the circum¬ 
stances, as this will also tend to the promo¬ 
tion of a more vigorous constitution, and go 
counteract the effects of the brine on the 
bark. The manure mentioned you can ob¬ 
tain from any dealer in garden sundries.] 

Apple Lamb Abbey Pearmain.— I am 

f deased to find mention made of this fine old 
ate dessert Apple by “A. D.,” in his con¬ 
tribution under the title of “ Some Old 
Apples,” which appears in a recent issue of 
Gardening Illustrated. It is a favourite 
of mine, and which, at one time, I grew 
rather largely for late supply, on account of 
its possessing such excellent keeping quali¬ 
ties, combined with a rich flavour. As re¬ 
gards its keeping properties, I have before 
now had it in firm condition, with its flavour 
unimpaired, at the end of May. It is a small 
but handsomely-shaped fruit, the skin 
greenish-yellow, becoming in a warm situation 
slightly flushed with red on the sunny side. 
The flesh is firm, crisp-eating, and. as before 
stated, richly flavoured. It is said to be a 
seedling raised from a pip of the American 
Newtown Pippin. I can thoroughly recom¬ 
mend it as being a suitable variety for grow¬ 
ing in the form of a compact bush, also as 
being a consistent and heavy cropper. I 
think it is still included by some nurserymen 
in their lists.—A. W. 

Imperial fruit-growing.— The Hon. John 
McCall, M.D., Agent-General for Tasmania, 
in an interesting paper on the frfiit produc¬ 
tion of the British Empire before the colonial 
section of the Royal Society of Arts, re¬ 
marked that in most countries fruit-growing 
was a highly profitable occupation, and in 
Tasmania small orchards returned a hand¬ 
some profit to their owners. Every industry 
connected with fruit flourished in some por¬ 
tion of the Empire, and in this connection we 
could claim to be independent of other coun¬ 
tries. Apples represented by far the greatest 
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a gg re g ate value of all the fruits imported 
into England from other parts of the Em¬ 
pire. The total acreage of orchards and 
vineyards in the British dominions was 
6,302,917, and in Canada the production of 
Apples had reached enormous proportions. 
The fruit industry was growing in the United 
Kingdom, and it was capable of considerable 
extension, as was borne out by the fact that 
over 4,600,000 cwt. of fruit, valued at over 
£3,750,000, were imported into this country 
during 1908. The fiscal policy of this 
country, together with the fact that the rail¬ 
ways were privately owned, and, therefore, 
run on commercial lines, and, further, that 
cheap water carriage was available for the 
transport of fruit from other countries into 
the open markets here, offered no prospect 
of success to the growers of certain classes 
of fruit in England, and, therefore, the in¬ 
crease in production was not likely to be at 
all great in the class of fruit suitable for long 
transport by water. 

Pear Beurrg Diet.— Among the fruits con¬ 
cerning which different opinions exist, some 


the other cordons, and I was thoroughly satis¬ 
fied with the experiment. The trees came 
I away kindly, the growth short with close- 
fitting spurs, and they cropped consistently 
and well. The flesh was white, firm, close, 
and juicy—in fact, not far removed from 
first-class. The indifferent fruit on the old 
trees was doubtless due to the roots having 
got into a sour, poor soil.—B. S. 

Some lato dessert Apples.— I had an 
opportunity the other day (January 14th) of 
inspecting a small but select collection of 
Apples, either just ready or likely to be 
ready ehortly for table. Houblou was in¬ 
troduced as the beet-flavoured of the Ross 
seedlings, and certainly the specimen I tried 
bore out the statement, and it is already 
being rather extensively grown. Reinette de 
Canada was large, firm, and well ripened in 
this collection, an excellent Apple, but on 
some soils there is a peculiarity in the flavour 
that is not liked. Dutch Mignonne is well 
worth including. It is a great and consistent 
bearer on bush and pyramid, and valuable for 
lato dessert, when better quality Apples are 



Fig Brown Turkey. 


placing it nearly at the top and others con¬ 
demning it as almost worthless from a dessert 
standpoint, the above Pear takes a foremost 
place—indeed, the difference in opinion as to 
its merits has often led to a warm passage 
of arms between writers. The truth seems 
to be that there are few varieties that vary 
so much under different conditions of age 
and health of tree, also soil, and occasion¬ 
ally situation. I remember, for instance, 
some years back, when a lot of old, fan- 
trained trees, that had been neglected alike 
at root and in training, were to be taken 
out in favour of cordons, that I hesitated 
about including Beurre Diel in the new plant¬ 
ing. Fruit from the old trees, although at¬ 
taining, with thinning, a very fair size, never 
ripened satisfactorily. It was coarse and 
gritty in texture, and immediately on ap¬ 
proaching the ripening stage became mealy 
and practically uneatable, and I thought if it 
were anything like this from younger trees it 
would be taking up valuable space to the ex¬ 
cision of better sorts. However, the result 
was that lialf-a dozen trees were tried among 


scarce, and is especially good in the bush and 
pyramid forms. A few fruits remained of 
Crofton Scarlet, firmer than I expected to 
find them, as it is not an after-Christmas 
keeper. Baumann’s Reinette was, as usual, 
very handsome, and, apparently, good for 
another two months keeping. It is a useful 
Apple, but only second-class. Braddick’s 
Nonpareil was very nearly at its best, and 
its best is certainly very little, if any, re¬ 
moved from first-ciass. It is not a strong 
growler, but a good cropper, and well worthy 
of a place in all collections. I had the plea¬ 
sure of tasting a capital specimen of Cornish 
Gilliflower, by many considered the . finest- 
flavoured Apple in cultivation, but there, un¬ 
fortunately, its merits end, for, given the best 
in the way of soil and cultivation, it is always 
very shy. Scarlet Nonpareil was firm and 
good. This makes a fine, shapely standard, 
and is attractive either when in flower or 
when in fruit. Fearn’s Pippin was also just 
about at its best. Two smaller Apples, not 
quite ready, but which, when thorpughly fit, 
are of first-class quality, were Syke Hb'use 


Russet and Golden Harvey. It is not neces¬ 
sary to include all these in any planting 
operations, of whatever character this may 
be, but they are noted as good ■dessert kinds 
where opportunity is afforded to include 
them.— E. Burrell. 

Work in the vinery.— In the earliest house 
the Grapes have been thinned, the inside 
borders top-dressed with artificial manure, 
and the surface just lightly stirred with the 
fork to cover the manure. The roots are near 
the surface, and no stirring is done deeply. I 
believe in a firm root-run for all fruits. Many 
years ago, when I was a youngster, my old 
teacher would not permit a foot to be placed 
on the border unless there was a board under 
the feet. I am not so squeamish about a 
little pressure, though I would not tread the 
border when the surface is wet. Outside 
borders that have been covered with leaves 
and manure in sufficient bulk to influence the 
temperature may soon be gradually reduced 
to let the sunshine into the soil. I think it 
is a mistake to make these Vine-border cover¬ 
ings too hot, as I have seen in sorno instances 
the roots drawn out of the border into the 
mass of leaves and manure outside the bor¬ 
der. This may give trouble in the future, if 
not now. The best kind of covering is that 
which retains the summer’s warmth in the 
soil, not adding overmuch to it.—E. H. 

Fruit-trees in pots (G. D. Lake).— A suitable 
work, and wherein you will find valuable information 
relat ing to the two subject* named, is “ The Fruit 
Garden,” by George Bunyard and Owen Thomas. 
Published at tbe office of Country Life, Tavistock- 
street, Covcnt Garden, W.C. There are several firms 
who make a speciality of growing fruit-trees in pots, 
and whose productions often form a feature at tho 
fortnightly shows held in the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent-square, Westminster, during the season. If 
not a frequent visitor to these fortnightly show , 
you cannot do better than apply to one of the lead¬ 
ing fruit-tree growers and state your requirements. 


FIG BROWN TURKEY. 

There are several very popular varieties of 
fruit cultivated either under glass or in the 
open, but in only one instance can it be said 
that these more than hold their own against 
all comers. The one exception to this rule 
will be found in the Brown Turkey Fig. For 
open-air culture this Fig is invaluable. Natu¬ 
rally, it is much more productive during a 
hot and dry season than it is during our 
average summers. As far as inland places 
generally are concerned, it is useless attempt¬ 
ing to cultivate the Brown Turkey or any 
other Fig other than against the hottest 
walls, those facing south-east being, appa¬ 
rently, the best; but along the south coast 
it is possible to grow Figs very successfully 
in the form of low standards. The variety, 
a fruit of which we figure to-day, succeeds 
well either in pots, very confined borders, or 
in a fairly extended root-run, the two former 
conditions being most desirable when the 
head-room is limited. Naturally, confining 
the roots to either pots or narrow walled-in 
borders is a sure antidote to rank growth, but 
it is possible to go to the other extreme, and 
starve the trees. Figs are among the most 
hungry of fruit-trees, and unless the great 
mass of roots they invariably make is well 
supplied with moisture and liquid-manure, 
once the soil has been robbed of its fertility, 
light crops of small fruit will follow. Par¬ 
tial lifting and relaying the freely-shortened 
roots into fresh soil, as well as rich top- 
dressings, are also very beneficial to trees 
confined in small borders, while large, old 
trees in pots or tubs should be allowed to 
root out into the border. From pot-trees of 
Brown Turkey three crops can bo had in one 
season, but the wise cultivator will be con¬ 
tent with two. The second-crop fruits are 
always the best in flavour, and it is these, I 
believe, that are principally dried, pressed 
into boxes, and sent to us from the south of 
Europe. 

Culture. —A gross habit of growth must bo 
prevented as much as possible. A free addi¬ 
tion of chalk, or, failing this, mortar-rubbish, 
and a firm root-run are the best preventives 
of grossness. After the trees have attained 
a good size, the wood is liable to become 
stunted, in which case a surfacing of ric-h 
manure or an occasional soaking of liquid- 
manure may be given with advantage. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL 

(RUSCUS RACEMOSU8). 

Where, this succeeds, it forms one of the 
handsomest plants that can be used for under¬ 
growth. Certainly it has its limits as to posi¬ 
tion and environment, but there are few gar¬ 
dens or pleasure-grounds with varied eleva¬ 
tions in which a spot could not be found to 
suit it, and, as it is not a rampant or hungry 
plant, it does no harm to other things among 
which it may be grown. The narrow', 
pointed, and very glossy leaves are borne on 
slender branchlets, which are produced on 
thin, Bamboo-like stems, rising to a height 
of 3 feet or 4 feet, and which are very useful 
for providing greenery, either by themselves, 
a-s in the illustration, or mixed with other 
flowers in large vases. It is the bright and 


bouquet-making, but various kinds of Ferns 
and other things are now plentiful, and are 
more suitable. The Lemon-scented kind has 
a most refreshing odour. I often pass my 
hand over the foliage and inhale the scent 
which it gives off. One thing in favour of 
these scented Pelargoniums is that they 
stand so well through the winter without 
damping or discoloration—in fact, there is 
nothing in the way of soft-wooded things I 
know of that will keep their colour so well. 

Dielytra spectabilis.— I remember the 
time when this occupied a high position 
with window-gardeners and owners of small 
glasshouses. This Chinese plant possesses a 
grace and beauty all its own. We have no¬ 
thing that can be said to resemble it. The 
shape of the flowers of the Bleeding Heart, 
as it is popularly called, is so peculiar that 
botanists who saw them depicted on old 
china ware many years before the introduc¬ 
tion of the plant, absolutely refused to credit 
its existence—they regarded it as a product 
of the imagination of Chinese artists and re¬ 


way it mav be regarded as a greenhouse and 
window-plant. There is really no necessity 
for annual repotting, as plants may be kept 
in the same pots for several years, and will 
bloom beautifully if fed occasionally when in 
full growth. There is, of course, a limit. 
There comes a time when repotting is neces¬ 
sary, but. this need not be oftener than every 
third year. The grower must be guided by 
the space at command whether he will move 
it into larger pots or divide and pot the 
pieces separately. By far the finest speci¬ 
men of this Dielytra I ever saw was the pro¬ 
duction of a village blacksmith. He had 
brought it along until the roots filled quite a 
large tub. He had built a little glasshouse, 
and this plant annually made its appearance 
therein. It was in my boyhood, and I used 
to think that when I grew up I would grow 
just such a specimen, but I never did so, 
and I have never seen such a fine plant. It 
must have been quite 4 feet through and 
perfect in all w'ays. Byfleet. 



Bhoots of the Alexandrian Laurel (Ituscus raeemosus) in a raso. 


cheerful appearance during the winter, as 
growing, that makes it so valuable and 
uncommon. T. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 
Sweet-scented Pelargoniums.— These arc 
not nearly so much grown as formerly. I 
remember the time when they were con¬ 
sidered indispensable in the well-ordered 
gardens of the 'wealthy and in the modest 
glasshouse of the amateur. Flourishing speci¬ 
mens could also frequently be seen in 
windows—in fact, owing to their free-grow¬ 
ing, manageable nature, they were great 
favourites with cottagers and others who 
could not claim to possess much skill or 
experience in plant-culture. The love of 
sweet-scented flowers is very general nowa¬ 
days, and I feel convinced that it is simply 
owing to the introduction of so many novel¬ 
ties during the last few years that these 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums have to such a 
great extent dropped out of cultivation. The 
Oak-leaved kinds uVed to be raufch g’rbwb for . 
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fused to believe in the existence of flowers of 
that form. The Diclytra is one of the most 
easily managed plants that are suitable for 
window-culture. It dies off towards the 
winter, and can be stored away in a shed or 
any odd corner until March, and may then 
be brought into a constantly-warmed room, 
which will givo it a start into growth. As 
soon as the young growths are well out of 
the crown remove to a cooler room, so that 
they can come on steadily. Be careful not 
to expose to cold draughts, as the stems and 
foliage of this plant are of a very delicate 
nature, and quickly feel sharp atmospheric 
changes. It is on account of the sensitiveness 
to cold that this Dielytra cannot strictly be 
classed with hardv herbaceous plants. The 
root stock is hardy enough and will bear 
to be hard frozen if the ground is reason¬ 
ably dr}”. When very hard frost supervenes 
on melting snow or a heavy rainfall comes 
the crown is apt to rot. In very favoured 
districts, which are practically exempt from 
sharp spring frostB, this beautiful hardy 
plant shohld have a place’, but in a general 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Plants in the house. Palms are still in¬ 
dispensable, but among flowering plants may¬ 
be forced shrubs, such as Lilacs, Laburnums, 
Deutzias, and double scarlet Thorns as stan¬ 
dards. These, of course, must have been 
specially grown for the purpose, under a spe- 
I cial system of root confinement, so as to pro¬ 
duce abundance of fibres. Good bushes of 
Magnolias, deciduous kinds, are nice now. 

Room plants in winter (E. T.).—There can he 
no doubt but that many ordinary room plants, such 
i as India-rubber, Aspidistras, Palms, Ferns, Aralia-. 

Draca-nas, and ethers of good foliage character, 
1 though habitually needing a greenhouse warmth, will 
endure a fairly low temperature in a room occiudon- 
; ally during the winter without harm; but if that 
low temperature be long continued, then injury 
follows. When very hard weather prevails, such t s 
sends down the room temperature just within a 
window to 32 degs., all plants should be drawn or 
removed for the night farther into the room, and 
heavy curtains be hung across the window. If the 
weather be long continued, a small fire should he 
I provided in the room during the day so as to keep 
up a moderate warmth, and that would eounteraei 
the outer cold at night. But whilst water may be 
givtn sparingly just then* the plants should be 
spdWfeed over evVry other mbYning. 
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FERN8. 


SPRING TREATMENT OF HARDY 
FERNS. 

This is the best time of the year for divid¬ 
ing, repotting, and generally overhauling 
hardy Ferns, since, after the long winter’s 
rest, the plants are in the best condition to 
withstand 6uch operations with the least 
detriment. This is partly due also to the’ 
fact that the new season’s fronds, under quite 
cold treatment, are still comfortably packed 
up in the crowns of Ferns of the Shuttlecock 
persuasion, while any damage which may re¬ 
sult to the old ones of evergreen species is 
noon rectified by the appearance of a new 
batch. It may, however, be remarked in this 
connection that green fronds should be pre¬ 
served as far as possible, only dead ones 
being removed, since such green foliage un¬ 
doubtedly contributes something to the vigour 
of growth of their successors. In the open, 
too, the old frondage, even the dead and 
shrivelled debris of deciduous Ferns, forms a 
natural protection to the crowns, and if re¬ 
moved for tidiness’ sake, ohould be replaced 
by a liberal mulching of leaf-soil. This is 
advisable for the reason that the new fronds, 
as they rise, and even as a preliminary to 
rising, produce individually little bundles of 
roots from their bases, which may be seen 
emerging from and creeping down the sides 
of the projecting caudices or root-stocks on 
their way to the soil, and, given a spell of 
dry, keen March winds, these may well be 
checked, and, perhaps, destroyed by expo¬ 
sure, which the old debris prevents. Under 
glass, of course, there is less risk of this, but 
even there this habit of growth should be 
borne in mind. Treating still of the crown- 
forming Ferns, Lady Ferns, Lastreas, and 
Polystichurns—all these have a tendency to 
propagate themselves, either by fission of 
their crowns or by the production of lateral 
offsets, which in time form bush-like growths 
in lieu of single crowns. The disadvan¬ 
tageous result of this is twofold ; firstly, the 
fronds in such case cannot possibly display 
their full beauty, since they become mixed 
up and often distorted ; and, secondly, owing 
to the competition for root-room, they be¬ 
come dwarfed, and cannot attain half the size 
and development of character that a single 
isolated crown is capable of assuming. 
Hence, if really fine specimens are desired, 
plants having more than one crown should 
now be divided, the best plan being to fork 
them up bodily, when it will be found that 
they can be readily pulled apart, each crown 
coming away with its independent roots, and 
easily establishing itself when replanted. 
Where, as is generally the case with Lady 
Ferns, these crowns have been produced, not 
by offsets, but by splitting of the crowns in 
the centre, the subsequent growth producing 
a sort of Siamese twin connection, a charp 
knife may be used to start the separation, 
until it is found that the crowns yield to 
pressure, and come away freely, as in the 
other cases. In doing this, care should be 
taken not to squeeze the upper parts, in 
which the new fronds are packed, but to con¬ 
fine the pressure to the vicinity of the initial 
cut. As many of the best varieties of Poly- 
stichum form bulbils on the fronds near the 
bases, it is well, when removing even the 
dead fronds, to look out for these as a means 
of propagation, since they retain vitality long 
after the rest of the frond has perished. 

Repotting should not be done unless really 
necessary. Well-established single crown 
specimens do well for years in fair-sized pote 
or pans, if mulched occasionally with a little 
fresh soil. I have in my collection a remark¬ 
able instance of this. Close on thirty years 
ago I placed a crested Lady Fern in a eork 
receptacle, formed of a roofing-slate, about 
2 feet by 1 foot, with a large piece of curved 
cork, pierced with holes here and there, and 
secured to the slate by copper wire, another 
smaller piece of curved cork being secured to 
the bottom to retain the eoil. Tnat Fern is 
as robust as ever, though the soil has never 
been renewed, but only replenished by a 
handful or two of soil every few yearB. 
Sundry small Ferns have appeared in the 
holes aforesaid, and do equally well. Ferns 
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with travelling root-etocks, like the Poly¬ 
podies, are best left alone if in good condi¬ 
tion. To increase them is easy, any piece of 
rhizome, with a frond or two and a growing 
tip, is sure to establish itself. Ferns, on the 
other hand, which are out • of condition, 
should be turned out and repotted, all dead 
matter being removed, and as small a pot used 
as will contain them. Let the pots be well 
drained, and a careful look-out kept for 
worms and grubs, especially the white curved 
maggots of the weevil, which, to Hart’s- 
tongues in particular, are very destructive, 
the maggots devouring the roots and crowns 
during the winter, and the beetle the fronds 
during the growing season.—C. T. D., in 
British Fern Gazette. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE OPEN 
AIR. 

I want to plmit in tlic garden, for autumn picking, 
ClirjsantliL'inuim that flowered in a cold greenhouse 
last' winter. When ought they to be planttd out 
and what treatment should they get? I have known 
greenhouse Chrysanthemums flower quite well in the 
open garden.— Ignoramus. 

[If the Chrysanthemum stools or roots have 
been kept in a cold-house or frame since they 
passed out of flower, and have had an abund¬ 
ance of air to prevent them from making 
weak, spindly growth, you may plant them 
out towards the end of the present month, 
provided the weather continues fine and 
open. As to whether you will reap any bene¬ 
fit, in the shape of a crop of flowers, will de¬ 
pend on the nature of the season. In such 
a season as that experienced last year, the 
results from such plants os those you propose 
to make use of would be nil. If you really are 
desirous of having a fine show of Chrysan¬ 
themums outdoors next autumn, we strongly 
advise you to abandon all idea of planting 
the old stools in question, and to purchase 
and plant instead a selection of the true out¬ 
door early-flowering varieties, which will give 
you far greater satisfaction. These you can 
obtain for a small outlay, and you would 
then have a splendid display of bloom from 
the end of August until, weather permitt’ng. 
the first and second weeks in October. Once 
you have them, all you will have to do to keep- 
plants through the winter months is to cover 
each stool with a small mound of ashes after 
the old flower-stems are cut down. Then in 
February or March, according to the season, 
take up the roots or stools, divide them, 
and replant either in the same position or 
elsewhere.. Should you fall in with our sug¬ 
gestion, you would find the following depend¬ 
able and very free-flowering varieties. The 
first twelve named are Pompons or small- 
flowered sorts, which have a dwarf, compact 
habit of growth, and blossom in great pro¬ 
fusion. The twenty-four following sorts are 
Japanese or large-flowered. These are taller 
and of a more robust habit of growth than the 
preceding, and produce flowers in great 
abundance. 

Pompons.— Piercy’s Seedling (old gold), 
Mr. Selby (rosy-pink), Little Bob (crimson- 
brown), Martinmas (pink), Mignon (golden 
yellow), Toreador (orange-red), Flora (yel¬ 
low), Iacintha (pinkish-lilac), F. Pele (crim¬ 
son-tipped gold), Latmi Conderchet (creamy- 
white), Blanche Colomb (creamy white), Mrs. 
E. Stacey (apricot). 

Japanese.— Ralph Curtis (creamy w’hite). 
Orange Child (orange), Mytchett Crimson 
(cHmson. golden-bronze reverse). Mytchett 
White, Mrs. Hawkins (yellow), Rosie (terra 
cotta), La Pactole (fcronzy yellow), Lillie 
(pink), Mme. la C. F. de Cariel (terra cotta 
shaded red), Mme. Marie Masse (lilac-mauve). 
Maggie (yellow), Enchantress (hronzv-salmon), 
Harvest Home* "(bronze - red and gold), 
Goacher’s Crimson '(crimson), Market White, 
Kuroki (crimson), Crimson Marie Masse, 
Carrie (deep yellow), Claret (claret), Rabbie 
Burns (salmon pink), Horace Martin (yellow), 
Mme. C. Dcsgrange (whiter Pride of Kcston 
(reddish-rose), Parisiana (white).] 


Chrysanthemums—dividing early sorts (T.). 
—These should be divided before the warm weather 
s*ts in, but not before nil danger of frost Is over. 
It should be quite safe to carry this out by the 
middle of April or even earlier, if your garden Is 
well placed. 


INDOOR PLANT& 

GREENHOUSE GOURDS. 
Ornamental Gourds are now extensively 
grown in gardens for decoration, and are 
valuable and useful subjects for covering un- 
sightly tree-stumps and fences, or training 
on rustic poles or pergolas. There are, how¬ 
ever, in addition to these, many more tender 
varieties—mostly natives of tropical coun¬ 
tries—which are very attractive and curious, 
and, when in fruit, certainly ornamental. 
These, although well represented in the large 
botanical collections, such as that at Kew, 
are blit seldom cultivated by amateurs. Many 
of these tropical Gourds will, during the 
summer months, do well in a greenhouse with 
no artificial heat, provided the seeds can be 
sown and a start made in a warm structure; 
and the present article will deal briefly with 
a few of those distinct and interesting varie¬ 
ties which may easily be grown by anyone 
possessing a glass house. As all the 
kinds mentioned here require practically the 
same treatment, a few general cultural hints 
will be given before proceeding to a short 
description of some of the most interesting 
and distinct species, the seeds of most oi 
which may be readily procured from the larger 
seed establishments. March is a good time to 
commence operations, but sowings may be 
made as late as April, with every prospect 
of success. The seeds are best planted in 
5-inch pots, four or five in each, in an open 
compost, containing some coarse sand, old 
manure, aud loam, and covered with eoil to 
the depth of about half an inch. 

The pots should then be plunged in some 
fibre up to their rims in a temperature of 
about 70 degs., but if this is not available, 
germination will take place—though, of 
course, more slowly—in a temperature 5 degs. 
or even 10 degs. lower. The pots ohould be 
covered with a pieeo of glass and shaded 
with brown paper, and in eight or ten days 
the seedlings will begin to push their way 
through the soil, when the brown paper cover¬ 
ing should be removed, and the seedlings 
gradually exposed to more light and air. As 
soon as possible, the young plants should be 
transferred singly into email pots, and kept 
close for a few days to recover from the 
check consequent on transplantation. As 
soon as the young plants begin to grow, they 
should be placed near the glass in the warm 
reenhouse, or they will quickly become 
rawn and weakly, and directly three or four 
rough leaves have formed and the roots begin 
to work round the sides of the pot, a fifrther 
shift must be given into the 5-inch or 5J-inch 
size, using as a compost some good, fibrous 
loam three parts, leaf-mould and well-rotted 
manure, of each one part, with a fair sprink¬ 
ling of coarse sand, to keep the soil open. 
As growth continues, support must be given 
in the shape of light canes, and on these the 
tendrils of the Vine-like plants will soon take 
hold. From now on, treatment will vary 
somewhat, according to whether they are to 
be grown in a heated or unheated structure ; 
but, as few amateurs employ artificial heat 
in their houses after the month of May, the 
following instructions will apply to plants 
grown under these conditions. All these 
subjects will do admirably in structures where 
Cucumbers are grown, and where plenty of 
atmospheric moisture is available. From 
the 5-inch pots tho plants may be shifted into 
the 12-inch size, or tubs or boxes of a similar 
capacity, or they can be planted straight into 
tho border—previously well enriched with 
plenty of well-decayed manure, whore such is 
available—and they will then make much 
better and stronger growth. All theso sub¬ 
jects delight in a warm and moist atmos- 

? ihere, and to this end tho syringe should be 
reely employed on and around the plants, 
closing the house for the night about 3 p.m., 
while the sun is still hot, and under the con¬ 
ditions thus produced growth will be rapid 
and vigorous. Tho Vines, as they grow, are 
best trained up under the roof on wires or 
strings, care being taken that tho foliage is 
not too near the glass, to avoid scorching. 
As all the species mentioned below are dide- 
cious, it is as well to artificially fertilise the 
female flowers, employing for tnis purpose a 
camel-hair brush, the best time for doing 
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this being at mid day while the sun is eliining. 
The number of fruits which each plant is 
allowed to carry should be limited to four or 
five, otherwise few of them will attain any 
size. As the fruits begin to develop, some 
liquid-manure about twice a week will be a 
great osistance, and especially is this the case 
with plants in pots. During growth, liberal 
supplies of water, both at the roots and 
overhead are necessary, and any neglect in 
this direction will probably result in red- 
spider making its appearance. Black-fly is 
eometimes troublesome, but occasional fumi¬ 
gation of the house on a still evening will 
keep this in check. 

Varieties to Grow’. 

The Loofahs should certainly be included 
in the selection, as they are most interesting, 
and fine fruits, 12 inches to 14 inches long 
or more, may easily be grown. The fibrous 
interior of the Loofah is largely used in com¬ 
merce, and is familiar in the chemist’s 
window’, being extensively used for toilet pur¬ 
poses. Luffa mgyptiaca is one of the best of 
this section. The outer skin, which covers the 
fibrous interior, is of a beautiful 
green colour, changing when ripe to 
a brownish-yellow. L. acutangula, 
with the well-marked angular ridge 
on the outside of the fruit, and L. 
feetida are other varieties. All the 
members of this group produce largo 
and handsome yellow flowers, similar 
to, but smaller than, those of the 
Vegetable Marrow’. I have grown 
Loofahs out-of-doors in a sheltered 
situation, and in a favourable season 
they have done very well. 

The Lagenarias, or giant bottle 
or flask Gourds, are another interest¬ 
ing section. L. leucantha, as its 
name implies, bears handsome white 
flowers, followed by large flask¬ 
shaped fruits, with a very hard and 
woody exterior. In tropical coun¬ 
tries the fruits of this and other 
varieties are used as water-holders 
and cooking utensils. These flask 
Gourds may bo dried, and, if after¬ 
wards polished, make handsome and 
odd-looking ornaments, and they may 
somet'mes be seen exposed for sale 
in florid..V shops at two shillings and 
three shillings each. The Lagenarias 
are strong growers, and require 
plenty of room. 

Benincasa cerifera is an in¬ 
teresting and distinct species, and 
the fruits, which are in shape like 
a stout Cucumber, attain a large size, 
and are covered with curious, hair¬ 
like processes. 

Trichosanthe8 cucumerina bears 
small fruits, of a bright green colour, 
beautifully striped with irregular 
white or cream lines, and the petals 
of the small white flowers are pro¬ 
longed into hair-like processes, giv¬ 
ing them a curious stellate appear¬ 
ance. 


and much cheaper than formerly, so that 
whereas in bygone times they were only avail¬ 
able for those with well-filled purses, they 
are now to be seen brightening up the rooms 
! of many hundreds of suburban villas. Very 
beautiful they are, perfectly grown, very sym¬ 
metrical in shape, foliage in good condition, 
and completely covered w’ith flowers. The 
two most favoured are Deutsche Perle and 
Vervieneana, with Souvenir de Prince Albert 
a close third. The second on the list seems 
slightlv first, and the size of plant and quan¬ 
tity of flower in the 6-inch pots are very re¬ 
markable. Although the majority of pur¬ 
chasers are hardly in a position to keep the 
plants in a healthy condition and grow’ them 
along for another season, the beautv may be 
! retained for the one season for a long time 
if care is exercised in watering, at the same 
| time keeping as much as possible from very 
I very cold draughts.—S. S. 

PRIMULAS AT FOREST HILL, 
j Primula sinensis in all its forms—and they 
i are many—constitutes a great feature just 


The Loofah as grown by Dr. F. II Rodicr Heath, 
Weatham, Weymouth. 


Momordica charantia is another 
variety which should be grown. The fruits 
have a very curious warted appearance, and, 
when ripe, burst open with considerable force, 
the sections taking the form of irregular 
valves. They are of a bright green colour, 
turning when ripe to red, and, when first 
open, present a very striking spectacle. The 
edges of the seeds of this variety have the 
appearance of having been bitten, and it is 
this peculiarity which has given the genus its 
name (momordi—bitten). This particular 

variety is larger in all its parts than many of 
the other Momordicas. 

Cucumis metuliferus is another variety 
of greenhouse Gourd, which makes profuse 
growth under suitable conditions. 

Many other varieties, of which space pre¬ 
cludes the mention, might be added to the 
brief list given. They present no cultural 
difficulties, and, in fact, require only to be 
seen to be appreciated. 

F. II. Rodier Heath. 

Westham, Weymouth. 

Azaleas.— Azaleas come on the market at 
this season in ever-increasing numbers, and 
this year finds them in eVen greater force 


now at Messrs. James Carter and Co.’s 
Houston Road Nurseries, Forest Hill, where 
an extensive range of glasshouses is devoted 
to the plants. The object of the cultivation 
of the thousands of plants as here seen is the 
production of seeds, while, apart from this, 
a smaller house is devoted to those 
intended for experimental w’ork in the 
hope of adding yet further interest to a 
group which among greenhouse winter¬ 
flowering plants is probably unique. To-day, 
however, as the result of many years of 
labour and experiment, the prevailing 
strains are of such a high order of merit 
that it is by no means an easy matter to 
secure breaks of a distinct character. It 
is the constant worker and close observer 
among these flowers who to-day realise that 
important additions to the group do not come 
by leaps and bounds, but rather by a system 
of persistently pursuing a set course. A case 
in point occurs in that remarkable variety 
known as Carter’s Blue, for which the firm 
years ago received the first-class certificate 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. For 
some years prior to the gaining of the award 
in question this Variety hail been under the 
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closest observation, while since that time the 
firm has been unremitting in its efforts to 
still further intensify the shade of blue. That 
these continued efforts have not been with¬ 
out success was well exemplified by the 
groups of it we recently saw, and there is 
still hope that further improvements in the 
colouring may yet be forthcoming. Thus it 
will be seen that to first secure a distinct 
colour-break some years must elapse before 
the same is properly fixed, while another 
series of years must also elapse before any 
material improvement may be looked for. 
To those who to-day can purchase a packet 
of high-class Chinese Primula seeds for any 
sum between 2s. 6d. and 5s. these years of 
ceaseless waiting and experiment are matters 
of little concern. They are mentioned to 
show that there is a never-ending round of 
labour and expense entailed ere the seed- 
packet and its contents reach the amateur or 
professional cultivator of the flower. 

The seeds producing the plants we are now 
referring to are sown in July or thereabouts, 
and are grown on through the winter to the 
flowering period, which usually begins in 
February each year, and continues for some 
weeks. The chief object of this particular 
method of cultivation is to ensure a maxi¬ 
mum of sunlight during the season of flower- 
ing as well as an abundance of pollen where¬ 
with to fertilise the flowers, the whole of this 
being done by hand to ensure as full a crop 
of seeds as is possible. To further pursue 
the cultivation of the Primula as adopted by 
the Messrs. Carter and Co. for the purposes 
we have indicated would avail the amateur— 
who looks for and expects a much earlier 
flowering—nothing. Hence, it is purposed to 
note some of the varieties seen on a recent 
visit. 

One of the more important probably is 
Bouquet, a novelty of high merit that first 
appeared about ten years ago, and by reason 
of its novel character and flowers of purest 
white was at once selected for further trial. 
A striking feature of Bouquet is the foliate 
character of the truss of bloom, hence its 
name, apart from which the variety com¬ 
mences to flower quite low down, and with 
the uprising of the main stem the pedicels or 
footstalks of the blossoms so continue to 
elongate as to render them of much value 
for button-hole, bouquet, and other work. 
The large and pure white flowers are heavily 
fimbriated and of good substance. Elaine, 
seen in both Fern-leaved and Palmate-leaved 
types, is another of the pure white varieties. 
As a pure white it is very distinct, while the 
truss, towering high above the leafage, 
renders it of much value in decoration. 
Among white-flowered varieties, however. 
King Edward is regarded as one of the best 
yet seen, and whether in size, great sub¬ 
stance of petal, or shapeliness, it is without 
an equal in this large collection. The green- 
vellow eye seems to enhance its value. Alba 
magnifica is also very fine among the many 
whites that arc grown, and the eye has per¬ 
haps more of the yellow colouring than King 
Edward. Another notable variety is Prin¬ 
cess May, the flowers possessing a dainty 
blush of pink covering a whiter ground that 
renders them exceedingly beautiful. In 
growth it is all one could wish, while big 
flowers, handsome trusses and the like render 
it an exceedingly popular variety. Then, in 
turn, must we pass by those to which such 
colour names as Scarlet, Salmon, Ruby, 
Crimson, among others severally applv. 
though each possesses an importance of its 
own. In quite another set we noted Holborn 
Crested Pink, Holborn Queen (white), and 
Holborn Rose, all of which are attractive and 
good. Very prominent, too, were the double- 
flowered varieties, which, in addition to their 
decorative value, are useful for cutting. Of 
these, Carmine Empress (the deepest colour 
of all), Davbreak (varying from apricot-rose 
to terra-cotta). Prince of Wales (dark rose or 
deep pink). Lilac Queen, and Snowflake con¬ 
stitute, with Princess of Wales (double white), 
a very pleasing and desirable set. 

Then, in addition to the above, are the 
Star Primulas (P. stellata). which each year 
find an increased number of admirers, owing 
chiefly to their lightness uml elegance for 
decoration and their free and continuous 
flowering. In the more typical of thin set 
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as at present seen such distinct colour shades 
as blue, lilac,, vermilion, white, crimson, 
salmon, and pfnk are found, the blocks of 
colour forming quite an imposing array. Of 
more than ordinary interest are two varie¬ 
ties bearing the names Orange King and 
Giant Coral, in which the varying shades of 
these colours are seen, and while the indivi¬ 
dual blossoms do not as yet possess the size 
of many of their fellows they, doubtless, 
herald good things in the years to come. In 
this brief sketch only the most important 
have been touched upon. To enumerate all 
was no part of the object of a recent visit to 
these nurseries. E. H. J. 

PRIMULA KEWENSIS. 

I recently visited an amateur gardener, who 
showed me 6ome rather poor plants of this 
Pfimula. He said: “ I oan’t grow this 
variety, try as I may.” The plants were in 
a very hot plant etove, and showed signs of 
weakness and total collapse. I told the 
owner to treat them as half-hardy subjects, 
and he would succeed. He replied: 

“ I did not know they w ould stand such treat¬ 
ment.” Other amateurs have fallen into the 
same error, and a few brief hints on the treat¬ 
ment of the plants may prove useful. 

The seedlings should be raised in a pan or 
pot, in a compost of loam, leaf-soil, and a 
small quantity of old mortar-rubble. Failing 
the mortar-rubble, add coarse sand or washed 
and dried road-grit. Seeds should be sown 
in the spring, and again in June. In spring, 
place the seed-pans in a pit or house where 
a temperature of about 60 {legs. can be main¬ 
tained. Directly the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, transplant them to large 
pans or boxes, or round the sides of small 
pots, and grow them on under cool conditions 
in a frame during the summer. Repot the 
plants as they require more rooting space. 
The compost must consist of good fibrous 
loam, leaf-soil, well-rotted manure, and sand. 
The loam must be more lumpy than when 
used for the seedlings. In June 6ow the 
seeds in pans placed in a cool frame. By 
raising a few seedlings twice a year as eug- 

? ;ested, the amateur who possesses good 
rames or greenhouses need not be without 
flowering plants nearly the whole year 
through. The rich yellow flowers are freely 
borne in tiers. As soon as all danger from 
severe frosts is past—some time towards the 
end of April—plants may be put out in 
rockeries or partially-shaded borders outside, 
where the soil is made suitable for them. All 
such plants should be lifted again at the end 
of August, and wintered in a frame or green¬ 
house, from which frost can be excluded, 
keeping the atmosphere fairly dry, and also 
the soil around the roots of the plants. 

Bourne Vale. 


being more double than others, while the 
wavy petals take off any appearance of stiff- 
ness. Even out *of bloom, C. reticulata is 
readily distinguished from the Japanese spe¬ 
cies by its longer leaves, which are without 
the glossiness that characterises C. japonica. 
They are also strongly veined, hence the 
specific name of reticulata, and are, when 
young, tinged with chocolate. C. reticulata 
is also more upright in growth than the other. 

Camellia Sasanqua.— While the preced¬ 
ing species of Camellia bears the largest 
flowers of any member of the genus, the blos¬ 
soms of this are among the smallest. It 
forms a freely-branched shrub, whose slender 
shoots are clothed with neat, glossy green 
leaves, toothed at the edges. The flowers in 
the typical kind are of a rosy colour and 
quite single, but there are numerous varieties, 
some with single and others with semi-double 
flowers. This species is hardier than many 
varieties of the common Camellia, and the 
flowers are borne earlier. There is a variety 
with clearly variegated leaves. A notable 
feature of Camellia Sasanqua is that cutt:ngs 
formed of the half-ripened shoots strike with¬ 
out difficulty, which cannot be said of the 
larger-growing kinds. It is very probable 
that some of the Japanese varieties of Camel¬ 
lia are hybrids between this species and C. 
japonica. 

Camellia theipbra.— This is the well- 
known Tea plant, which used formerly to be 
known by the generic name of Thea. It is a 
neat evergreen shrub, with deep green, glossy 
leaves, and white flowers, each about a 
couple of inches across. There are several 
varieties, but the standpoint from which 
they are viewed is an economic rather than 
an ornamental one. 

Besides the above, the Kew Hand List con¬ 
tains Camellia hongkongensis, said to be the 
largest-growing species, and C. rosseflora, 
nearly related to C. Sasanqua. The same 
applies to C. drupifera and C. euryoides, 
which are probably not now in cultivation. 

_ X. 

COCKSCOMBS. 

On account of the lasting qualities of the 
plants when the combs are fully developed, 
and the bright colour, Cockscombs are much 


SPECIES OF CAMELLIAS. 

I am reminded by a friend that in my notes 
on Camellias (page 177) mention is only made : 
of C. japonica, or, rather, the garden varie- j 
ties thereof. He suggests that, as there are 
other species well worth growing, a short 
article thereon would doubtless be appre¬ 
ciated bv many. In 

Camellia japonica, a common wild tree 
in Japan, the flowers are single, cup-shaped, 
and bright red in colour. It is a favourite 
garden plant with the Japanese, and nume¬ 
rous varieties of it are in cultivation there. 
It seldom seeds in this country, but along the 
south of Europe, its green fruits, like small 
Apples, are freely borne, and a great many 
varieties have been raised in Italy. 

Camellia reticulata, a Chinese species, 
is the grandest of all the members of the 
genus. It is essentially a tree, and in a 
small stato is not so effective as the varieties 
of C. japonica; but a large specimen, such 
ns the one in the temperate-house at Kew, 
forms, when at its best, a really magnificent 
object, being laden with its huge, semi-double 
Pseony-like blossoms, of a bright rosy-red 
colour. The formal character of the flowers, 
so pronounced in many varieties of C. 
japonica, is totally wanting in this species. 
‘There is, however, a certain amount of varia¬ 
bility bVcm on the s'auro jllant, some blooms 


compost must be light and very rich. Put 
the plants in a temperature of about 75 degs., 
and maintain a very moist atmosphere. Pot¬ 
ting should be done as loosely as possible. A 
stunted plant will show its comb prematurely, 
and such should be thrown away. The young 
plants should be repotted into 3^-inch pots 
before they become pot-bound. Loose pot¬ 
ting is again advisable. In the 3^-inch pots 
the plants will become sturdy little speci¬ 
mens, and they may be allowed to just show 
their combs before they are repotted. The 
compost must be very rich—fibrous loam, 
leaf-eoil, and rotted manure in equal propor¬ 
tions, with silver-sand to ensure porosity. 
Six-inch pots may now be used, and the soil 
must be pressed down somewhat more firmly 
than at previous pottings. The comb or 
flower having now formed, feeding may begin. 
The best position for the plants is a shelf 
near the glass. It is important that the 
leaves be kept perfectly clean. When nearly 
fully developed, the plants should be placed 
in a greenhouse or conservatory, but not in 
direct draughts. So treated, the plants will 
be dwarf, and bear huge, well-coloured 
combs. Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Soented Pelargoniums.— These are in¬ 
teresting plants, and may be roughly divided 
into four sections—those grown mainly for 
the flowers, with large foliage, finely cut or 
fairly smooth, very finely-cut foliage ren¬ 
dering them very useful for cutting, and with 
variegated foliage. They can be grown in 
pots for the greenhouse, receiving similar 
treatment to that accorded the decorative 
and Zonal sections, and, if deemed advisable, 
kept on for several seasons, when they make 
fin'O) large summer plants. One or two beSs 
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may also be reserved for them in the flower- 
garden, where they make a pleasing, rather 
than a brilliant, display. They should be 
planted in firm ground, sufficiently wide 
apart to allow for individual development, 
and slightly pinched occasionally to keep 
them just free of each other, mixing witn 
them a few plants of other scented things, 

| like Eucalyptus and Aloysia citriodora. If 
I the soil in the beds is loose, remove a few 
j inches of the top soil, and fork in a liberal 
! top-dressing from a heap of 6tiff road-sidings, 
and make it firm with light treading. The 
large-leaved section is represented by quer- 
cifolium, Fair Ellen, tomentosum (strong 
Peppermint-scented), and Balbisianum. The 
last is only met with in large collections, 
but is an interesting plant, the foliage ex¬ 
tremely like that of the Maiden-hair-tree 
(Ginkgo biloba) or largo bits of Adiantum 
Farleyense. Good, small-leaved sorts are 
quercifolium minus, denticulatum, and filici- 
folium, these making pleasing and welcome 
additions to a summer nosegay of flowers. 
Some sorts, grown more for the flowers than 
the foliage, and which, although small, aro 
extremely pretty, are M. Nomn, Clorinda, 
conspicuum, and Rollisson’s Unique. Large 
specimen plants of these were quite a feature 
in bygone days, but are not often seen now. 
The variegated forms, like Lady Plymouth, 
variegated Prince of Orange, and the trail¬ 
ing Mangle-si, which is slightly ocented, are 
all useful in beds to mix witli the green-leaved 
kinds.—E.,B. 8. 

Carnations.— For many years I have been a con¬ 
stant reader of Gardening Illustrated, and have 
found much useful information respecting Carnations, 

■ both border and perpetual or tree, but the two 
[ latter seem to be of the American varieties. Could 
I you give me any information concerning perpetual 
I Carnations of the older type, such as can be raised 
i from a good strain of seed? Are they really worth 
, growing for producing a quantity of cut flowers dur¬ 
ing the winter? 8hould you think the perpetual 
: early-flowering Carnations are superior or in any 
way different from the ordinary Marguerite drains, 

. I grow the American varieties, but if these older 
! varieties are good, could you not give an article 
on the growth from seed and their treatment and 
usefulness, as I think it of general interest to your 
readers?—J ohn Bull. 

[We have no personal experience of the 
early-flowering perpetual race to which you 
refer. Between the old perpetual raco of 
Carnations and the more recently introduced 
Marguerite type there are others of an inter¬ 
mediate character, whose chief attributes are 
free-flowering and early flowering when 
raised from seeds. These have probably 
been raised between the above-named, or 
these in conjunction with another group, 
known as Riviera Market. In this way they 
embrace flowers chiefly of the Marguerite 
type, while the plants assume the perpetual 
habit, and provide an earlier display of blos¬ 
soms. On the other hand, the old perpetuals 
rarely gave a representative flowering in the 
first year when raised from seeds, while some 
extend to nearly two years, hence a great 
saving in point of time has been effected by 
the modern races that have been raised. The 
American varieties provide an excellent dis¬ 
play for weeks together if planted out in 
good ground in May, the flowering continuing 
till frost arrives.] 

Deutzias.— There is no more beautiful shrub for 
forcing in the greenhouse than Deutzia gracilis, the 
purity of its white blossoms and the delicate green 
of its foliage making It a favourite with all. Some- 
i times, however, one hears complaints about failure 
to bloom it satisfactorily under glass the following 
vear, and often the cause of this rests with the 
grower. In his anxiety to make room for other 
things in the home, certain thincs are turned into 
cold frames—Deutzias amongst the number— imme¬ 
diately they have done flowering, and before they 
have had time to make their new growth. Herein 
lies the secret of not a few of the failures. They 
should, of course, have a chanco to throw out new 
wood, and not until then ought their removal to a 
frame take place. Continued dryness during the 
summer often tells against their freedom to bloom 
the succeeding spring, and to obviate this the plants 
should be plunged ont-of-doors during the summer 
months and carefully attended to with water.— 
Townsman. 


index flSd Binding Oases for New 

, Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Oil* 
! dknino Illustrated it now ready (price 3d., pott free 
8±d.J. The Binding Cate for the tame volume ie alto 
available, prtce l*. flrf., by pott 1*. M The Index and 
Bind in] Cate can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumival-ttreei, London, E.C* 
If ordered together the price t ]f Index and Binding 
(ten it 2e., post frit* 1 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GLADIOLI AND THEIR CULTIVATION. 
The hybrid Gladioli of to-day, if we regard 
them collectively, are without equal ns 
flowering plants in the open garden from 
July to October inclusive, rendering very 
great service throughout the period named, 


period named, also endows the group with a 
colour range, unknown in former times, to 
say nothing of that equally welcome diversity 
of form which is so characteristic of some of 
the best of the modern types of these flowers. 
For the moment, however, we are not so 

g reatly concerned with the beauty of the 
owers of these plants as the more seasonable 
matter of growing them successfully, and, 


Glaliolus Hclwayi Mrs. Lund. (See pr.se 210.) 


not merely by the number of their varieties, 
but more distinctly because of the incorpora¬ 
tion, in many diverse ways, by the hybridist 
of the early and late blood, not merely of 
the original wild species of these plants, but 
also of their progeny. Thus it is that, by a 
system of cross-breeding, carried on through 
many generations, a series of hybrid groups 
has been evolved, which, while constituting 
duo continuous chain of flowering for the 


seeing that the time for planting such things 1 
is at hand, a few words may be said on this 
head. 

Culture. —The Gladiolus presents no diffi¬ 
culties to the cultivator. Just what is neces- I 
sary to bring about the best results at flower- -, 
ing-timo will depend very much on the nature 
of the soil of any given garden or locality, 
particularly in respect to light or heavy soils 
and drainage. A water-logged condition of 1 


the soil is in a general way as fruitful of poor, 
or even bad, results, or total failure, as are 
other soils of a very sandy, gravelly, or chalky 
nature, through which the moisture perco¬ 
lates all too freely. A middle condition be¬ 
tween the two types of soil mentioned is cal¬ 
culated to bring about the best results, and, 
indeed, this is the case. Soils, therefore, of 
a tenacious character should not only be well 
and abundantly drained, but, by 
adding leaf-mould, the ashes from 
garden-rubbish fires, and grit, 
endeavour to render the material 
more congenial to the plants. It 
is worth while, in those gardens 
where the soil is continuously 
w'et, and cold in consequence, to 
raise the surface of the bed as 
much as possible by such addi¬ 
tions, and by exposing this to the 
drying influences of wind, air, 
and frost, bring it gradually into 
the desired condition. For such 
a soil as this, light manure, such 
as that from an old Mushroom- 
bed, should only be employed. 
The lighter material, too, is 
much more readily distributed, 
and rendered more immediately 
available for the plants, while 
absorbing undue moisture from 
the surrounding soil. Such soils 
as these are best if roughly dug 
or trenched during winter, the 
frost and wind helping to reduce 
and dry them in readiness for 
planting. Soils having much 
sand or gravel in their compo¬ 
sition, while much more easily 
dealt with, are not without their 
drawbacks, and for such as these 
a heavy dressing of cow or stable- 
dung should be dug in about a 
foot or so below the surface. 
This, it may be stated, is, per¬ 
haps, more necessary from the 
moisture - retaining standpoint 
than from aught else, though the 
good influence of its cooFng 
nature in times of drought must 
not be overlooked. Working 
very much during recent years in 
these lighter classes of soils, I 
can say without hesitation that 
the method of burying heavy 
dressings of cow'-manure low 
down in the soil in the w-av I 
have recommended is very help¬ 
ful, doubly so where the precau¬ 
tion to tread such lavers into a 
rather firm ninss is taken before 
filling in the soil. In this way 
the layer of manure not only con¬ 
stitutes an inner lining, es it 
were, to the soil, but. bv receiv¬ 
ing and conserving the moisture 
from the rainfall, rend^s the 
conditions of growth more favour¬ 
able. 

Planting.— The planting of the 
Gladioli may extend throughout 
March and April, though in the 
wet and cold soils referred to 
early planting is not advised, nor 
is it desirable. In the maior.ty 
of well-drained soils the latter 
part of March and the first half 
of April may be regarded as good 
for the work, and, provided the 
corms have been well stored, 
they will not be long in making 
a start if the conditions are suit¬ 
able. Whoro beds or groups are 
being formed, it is a good plan 
to excavate the soil to a few 
inches deep, well digging the 
bottom if this has not been done, 
and, after manuring, as above 
directed, apply a good layer of sharp sand 
in nil cases where a heavy 6oil io being 
treated. The corms need not be buried more 
than 3 inches or 4 inches deep, though the 
greater depth named can always be given 
where light soils obtain. By reason of tho 
erect character of their growth, and which 
has given to them tho name of Sword Lily, 
the corms may be planted rather closely to¬ 
gether—eay, 5 inchee or 0 inches apart.' In 
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the herbaceous border clumps of tliese things 
show to Advantage during the autumn 
months, when bright-coloured flowers are not 
over-plentiful. The after-treatment of the 
plants consists in keeping the ground free of 
weeds, well hoed and watered in dry weather, 
and such other commonplaces in the routine 
of gardening operations. 

Increasing the stock.— Despite the fact 
that the varieties to-day are legion, there is 
no reason why anyone interested in these 
flowers should not attempt to raise seedlings. 
The seedlings usually flower during the 
second year, and it will be found that the 
majority of them are quite good enough for 
garden decoration. If with seed-raising the 
cross-breeding of the varieties is indulged in, 
the interest will be increased. Another 
method of increasing the stock, and that ap¬ 
pears to find but few adherents, is to save 
the “ spawn ” or bulblets that in some varie¬ 
ties crowd so freely about the base of the 
corms. Indeed, by this means alone 
are the named varieties perpetuated. The 
great value of a good strain of seedlings was 
abundantly shown on two occasions last year 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall, when Mr. 
Burrell, of Cambridge, displayed magnificent 
collections of spikes. On the other hand, the 
Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Langport, than 
whom no firm has done so much during the 
past half-century to improve this particular 
group of plants, display collections of the 
finest named varieties for weeks together, 
thereby proving what has already been stated 
—that the flowering of the plants continues 
over -a greatly extending period. 

Varying types or sections.— Formerly 
the chief flowering in these plants was con¬ 
fined to the G. gandavensis and G. Brench- 
leyensis types, whereas now such other types 
or sections as July-flowering, Kelwayi, 
Childsi (an American strain, said to have 
been raised between gandavensis and Saun- 
dersi), Nanceianus (of probably similar 
parentage), and Lemoinei or Butterfly Gla¬ 
dioli (said to have been raised between pur- 
pureo-auratus and gandavensis), each play a 
part in making gay the border or the flower- 
garden during many weeks of summer and 
early autumn. By embracing a Get of each 
of these a good flowering may be obtained 
during many weeks, and certainly no plants 
merit greater attention. 

The two varieties we figure to-day belong 
to the section known as G. Kelwayi. That 
figured on page 211 is named G. Kelwayi 
Alexander Edward, the flowers large and of 
fine form, being scarlet, with a lighter centre. 
G. Kelwayi Mrs. Lund, figured on page 209, 
is white, with yellow spot and violet ring, 
and marked like a Gloxinia. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
, FLOWERS. 

Saxifraga Aizoon. —The nomenclature of 
the Saxifrages is very confusing, and I have 
had to consult experienced friends as to the 
encrusted or silvery Saxifrages, with, I fear, 
indifferent success. It seems to me that the 
more people know about these plants the less 
confident are they that they are right about 
their names, as I was reminded lately when 
I went to consult an acquaintance about the 
names of some of mine. When I asked him, 
he said : “Ah ! when I was younger I thought 
I knew all that could be known about silvery 
Saxifrages, but now that 1 know more, I 
must admit that I am not sure about many of 
them ; and you will come to be the same.” 
This was not very encouraging to an ama¬ 
teur, when the speaker had spent the greater 
part of a long life among these and similar 
flowers. I think this Aizoon section, which 
seems to include many sold as species, is a 
delightful one, and included in it are many 
lovely things. S. Aizoon itself, or what I am 
told is such, is, in my estimation, a beautiful 
thin<?; and the little S. A. pectinata, with 
small and beautiful rosettes and little spikes 
of flowers, I look upon with especial delight. 
I find S. A. balcana a very useful one, and 
quite a number of others are to be had, as I 
see from catalogues. I think they all like 
full sun. with plenty of grit among the soil, 
a little lime, and freedom from disturbance. 
In stammer they rtre charming, in winter they 


are attractive, and in flower they are beyond 
praise. But, after all, this question of names 
rankles in one’s mind, and one would like to 
get hold of an authoritative book which 
would give us illustrations of all the species 
and varieties known. The acquaintance 
already referred to asks: “ Would anybody 
else accept this as authoritative?” I am very 
doubtful. 

Saxifrage Hirculus.— Speaking of these 
Saxifrages, I am reminded of a beautiful one, 
which is said to exist among our native plants 
and which I have seen in gardens. This is 
the Marsh Saxifrage (S. Hirculus). The 
variety I think most of is S. Hirculus grandi- 
flora or major, which is very fine. The 
flowers, which rise well up above the carpet 
of leaves, are of a fine bright yellow. I am 
afraid that this large-flowered variety is very 
scarce in nurseries, and I once ordered it and 
got instead the common form, which is not 
nearly so good as grandiflora. It seems easy 
enough to grow, and I think it should have 
a wet place about the rockery or the stream- 
side, and, at the same time, plenty of 
sun to make it flower well. Tnis ques¬ 
tion of supplying water for such plants 
in the ordinary garden is a serious one, 
and I wish somebody would write us an 
article on how to solve the problem of grow¬ 
ing water and bog-plants in a garden not well 
supplied with water. Is it insoluble? I 
should hope not, as there are many, like my¬ 
self, who would like to grow more water- 
plants and have not much water at hand. 

The Giant Sea Holly.— Soon after going 
in for hardy flowers I fell a victim to the 
fascination of these fine border flowers. I 
soon found, however, that some were not so 
satisfactory as others, and much to my disap¬ 
pointment and annoyance I discovered that 
the Giant Sea Holly (Ervngium gipanteum' 
was not of perennial, but only biennial 
duration. I have since found out, how¬ 
ever, that if there is a little bare space 
about the plant self-sown seedlings are likely 
to come up and so prolong the supply. Of 
course, it seems -easy enough to save seeds 
and to sow them every year, but somehow or 
other the seeds are never saved or are never 
sown.. Those who want a good border-plant 
of a distinct appearance in every wav will 
do well to keep this biennial Sea Holly in 
mind. It is also useful for winter decorat : on 
if cut in time. I sowed my seeds in the open 
in June, and had plants in bloom the follow¬ 
ing summer. 

The Cobweb Houseleek.— I want to put 
in a word or two in favour of one of the Cob¬ 
web Houseleeks (Sempervivum arachnoi- 
deum). I have come across several with the 
same cobweb-like growths oVer the rosettes: 
but this one will serve as a reminder of the 
others ; and as pointing the moral I wish to 
enforce, one learned by bitter experience. 
This is that in wet parts of our country it is 
apt to rot and die away in wet winters if it 
is not protected from the winter’s rains, 
which seem to lodge about the rosettes, and 
then the frost comes and plays havoc with 
the plants. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

BORDER CARNATIONS. 

Those set out in permanent quarters in 
October, have come through the winter very 
well, for the weather has not been severe, 
and fog, a great enemy of some of the weaker 
varieties, only, experienced on one or two oc¬ 
casions. Where the layers have been allowed 
to remain on the old stools the work of 
planting should be attended to at once. The 
border for their receotion should have been 
deeply dug and left in the rough, so that it 
works freely : and if at all on the heavy sde, 
work in a liberal dose of spent Mushroom- 
manure that has been thoroughly knocked to 
pieces. This is preferable to leaf-soil, ex¬ 
amination proving that plants root freely 
and well in it. It is equally serviceable in 
the earliest stage for the layers, one part of 
this to three of sandy loam being an ideal 
compost. See that the layers are carefullv 
severed and lifted. This is a most important 
matter, as a careless workman is apt to 
tear off a considerable portion of the tender 
roots, in some cases leaving only a very feyv 
bn that part of the stem from whence they 


emanated. This is specially the case with 
varieties having stiff, wiry stems. I remem¬ 
ber I had to be very careful with both layer¬ 
ing and lifting Countess of Paris, a great 
favourite some twenty years ago, and still 
bad to beat in its particular shade, its non¬ 
splitting characteristic being specially valu¬ 
able. The plants should be firmly settled in 
their new quarters; anything in the way of 
undue pressing or tightening should be 
avoided. The ground will naturally be on 
the moist side after the February rains, and 
if a mulch of short-manure is put on directly 
after planting this will be useful until plenty 
of good roots has been formed and the 
foundation laid for a good summer display. 
It is early to think of staking, but I should 
like to point out that it is always advisable 
to get this done in good time before the ex¬ 
pansion of flowers. Once let the growths get 
beaten down by wind and come into contact 
with the soil, they are of little more use. Few 
sorts that were contemporary with Countess 
of Paris (I lost this after a succession of very 
heavy fogs about ten years ago, and was un¬ 
able'to get it again) now remain, although 
Cassandra, Boadicea, Miss Audrey Campbell, 
and Mrs. E. Hambro are still grown. The 
first-named is very like Countess of Paris in 
shade, but a thicker flower, with stronger 
grass. I am rather surprised to see Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole still catalogued. It is cer¬ 
tainly one of the hardiest, and very free- 
flowering, but prone to splitting in most 
seasons. I like Mrs. Grey Buchanan as well 
as anything in this shade, and King Arthur, 
Mable Corfe, Miss Ivan Pope, and Mrs. 
Nicholson are good in scarlet, white, vellow, 
and pink. E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ro?k garden plants.— Being about to make 
and plant 10 square yards or 12 square yards of 
rockery, facing west, in our rather cold climate, 
could you suggest about fifteen or twenty showy 
coloured short plants, blooming at different times, 
and easily cultivated. There is a 5 feet Privet-hedge 
on opposite side of walk, which, except in mid¬ 
summer months, shades' the bank. Is this an ad¬ 
vantage or otherwise?—F. J. Overton. 

[You will find the following of easy culti- 
.vation, and suitable for your purpose : Cam¬ 
panula carpatica, C. c. alba, C. Isabel, C. 
muralis, C. G. F. Wilson, Phlox Nelsoni, P- 
amoena, P. ovata, Saxifraga Guildf'~»Seed¬ 
ling, S. Clibrani, S. crassifolia, > : etia 
Dr. Mules, A. tauricola, Hepatica angulosa, 
Achillea rupestris, Silene alpestris, Saxifraga 
apiculata, S. sancta, Erigeron mucronatuo, 
Polygonum affine, Thymus lanuginosus, T. 
Serpvllum coccineus,Tunica Saxifraga, Iber.'s 
corresefolia, and Aeantholimon glumaceum. 
The above are quite hardy and free-flower¬ 
ing. The Privet hedge is not an advantage, 
and, should its roots obtain access to the 
rockery, it will be to the detriment of the 
plants.] 

Plants for wall.—I will be much obliged if you 
will, through the medium of your valuable paper, 
advice me what to plant against an old garden wall, 
18 feet high? It is 50 yards long, and in front of it 
I am planting bold masses of Lady Fern with bulbs 
between. This border is 12 feet wide, and is a new 
one. Till recently the wall was overshadowed with 
heavy trees, which have most of them been cut 
down, but there are still some specimen Sequoias, 
Arbor Vita?, and Araucaria left, which give heavy 
shade. Other plant6 get the sun well. The soil is 
the heaviest description of clay, and the climate a 
very wet and cold one. I will, of course, use Ivy 
where there is most shade, but would like Borne 
Ror-es and other flowering climbers on other parts, 
but am at a loss for hardy enough varieties. The 
exposure is south-east, and the ground has been 
trenched this winter two spades deep.—J. R. G. 8. 

[We think the following will be of service 
in the position and circumstances named : 
Cydonias of sorts, Rose Aimee Vibert, Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl., Jasminum nudiflorum, Lu- 
pinus arboreus, Weigelas of sorts. Wistaria 
sinensis. Aristolochia Sipho, and Rosa seti- 
gera. If you could add leaf-mould with the 
staple soil to about one-half, forming a sort of 
a trench, you might plant freely of Tro- 
pseolum speciosum, laying the tubers along 
the trench at a few inches apart. This plant 
requires something in the nature of fish-net- 
ting to climb upon, and for a wall of the 
height you name, if you could get it estab¬ 
lished, it would prove most effective. You 
should visit some of the gardens in your 
neighbourhood, and ascertain what plants do 
best in, such a position as you have, and plant 
accordingly.] 
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Plants for rockery.—I shall be much obliged 
If you will tell me what plants would grow, and 
bloom all the year round, or nearly so, in a small 
rockery, In an open position, sloping rather sharply 
to the east? This part of the garden gets the sun 
all the morning. Would the bulbs of Anomatheca 
cr uent a do well in such a rockery?—E. M. Burn. 

[We know of no plants that will grow and 
bloom all the year round, though a number 


C. G. F. Wilson, C. pumila, C. pulla, Ar- 
nebia echioides, Achillea Clavennae, /Ethio- 
nema pulchellum, Alyssum saxatile, Saxi- 
fraga apiculata, S. valdensis, S. cochlearis. 
S. lantoscana superba, Polygonum Brunoni, 
Gentiana acaulis, Megasea. Stracheyi, Aqui- 
legia Stuarti, A. coerulea, Silene alpestris, 








Gladiolus Kclwayi Alexander Edward. (See page 210.) 


of plants might afford a display for many 
weeks in succession. Some of the best of 
these are such Aubrietias as Dr. Mules, Mocr- 
heimi, Souvenir de Wm. Ingram, Prichard’s 
Al, and tauricola. The following are all 
good for the purpose : Androsace lanuginosa, 
Phlox Nelsoni, P. amoena, P. atro purpurea, 
P. Vivid, Campanula mufalis, C. Profus on, 


Coronilla iberica, and others. You might 
with advantage add Crocus speciosus, C. 
zonatus, C. medius, and C. nudiflorus, all of 
which flower in autumn. If you embrace 
the above, you should get flowers for several 
months of the vear. The Anomatheca would 
be insufficiently hardy, unless in a sheltered 
spot, and protected ’find kept dry in winter.] 


Dondia Eplpactls.— This qualntly-pretty 
little alpine plant, introduced into this 
country nearly a hundred years ago, is but 
rarely met with in gardens, yet, blossom ng 
as it does just after the winter Aconites have 
passed away—towards the close of February 
and in the early days of March, its pale green 
and gold flowers, which are unlike all other 
blossoms of the open air, have a pleasing and 
unique effect, especially where several good 
clumps are grown in close proximity. The 
flowers, which are carried on stems about 
3 inches in length, have a bright yellow, 
central boss, around which spread out six 
apple-green bracts with serrated edges, the 
whole flower measuring from 1 inch to 
1^ inches in diameter. Strong clumps are 
literally cushions of pale green and gold, 
which, though possibly not particularly stak¬ 
ing, are attractive from their soft and un¬ 
common colouring. The correct name of the 
plant is held to be Hacauetia Epipactis. but 
it is better known by the title here given. 
It is, apparently, less grown now than 
formerly, when it was known bv the English 
name of Gold Coin, but even this t : tle seems 
now to have dropped into disuse. Sti'l. it 
comes at a time when there are so few flowers 
of the open air that it is always welcome, 
while its distinctness renders it in f erest'ng 
It is in full flower now, but the leaves have 
not as vet developed ; however, as it. w ; ll re¬ 
main in bloom for more than a month the 
foliage will be perfected before the blossoms 
have departed.— Wvndham Fitzherbert. 

The native Tulip (Tulipa eylvestris).—It 
seems unfortunate that some oi our oldest 
and best garden plants should sink into com¬ 
parative obscurity for no other reason than 
that taste has changed. Such an instance 
is supplied by Tulipa eylvestris, a species in¬ 
digenous to "Britain, and one that is but 
sparingly planted compared with cheap 
Dutch-grown Tulips. Yet it is a very grace¬ 
ful Tulip, and also one of the least expen¬ 
sive, succeeding in any ordinary garden soil. 
When freely planted, and left to itself, it 
forms delightful colonies, either upon the 
rock garden, on the margins of shrubberies, 
or even in woodlands. The sweetly-scented 
flowers are carried upon slender arching 
stems, some 18 inches to 24 inches in length, 
the perianth bright yellow, the outer seg¬ 
ments faintly pencilled bronzy-green while 
in bud. Tulipa eylvestris comes into flower 
during April, and is at its best in the early 
part of May. The beauty of this species 
appeals to one, no matter in what position it 
is grown ; nevertheless, its effectiveness may 
be increased by planting it on woodland 
banks or in the* bolder positions of the rock 
garden.— Thomas Smith. 

Canarina Campanula.— This very hand¬ 
some, and, indeed, extraordinary-looking, 
flower of the Bell-flower nature, comes from 
the Canary Islands, from whence it was in¬ 
troduced in 1696, and is sent us in very fine 
state by Mrs. Rogers, Perranwell, Cornwall. 
We are not sure whether it grows in her 
greenhouse or out-of-doors, but generally it 
must have a greenhouse. It is a very hand¬ 
some, peculiar flower. 

Spring Snowflake.— This charming flower 
of the Alps is far too little used in gardens, 
and is even worth growing for the decoration 
of the house in February and March. If well 
treated, it should be as plentiful a9 the Snow¬ 
drop in likely soils, the best of these being 
of a peaty or leafy nature. 

Gladiolus The Bride. -It docs not follow that 
the one who i« keenly interested in Gladioli mnkej 
a point of growing this. Frequently 1 have visited 
wardens in June expecting to find it, only to learn 
th *t room was given to Brenchleyensis. whose scarlet 
spikes came at a later period. I can never under¬ 
stand why those who grow Spanish Irises do not in¬ 
clude Gladiolus The Bride in their borders, as It 
blooms at the same time and makes a delightful 
addition when cut for the table. Another point 
which certainly ought not to he lost sight of now, 
when corms can be planted, is that, if a fow are 
potted up. one may get early spikes of bloom; moro 
than this, they are Inexpensive, and for this reason 
may bo put In llberally.-TowNSMAN. 

The double white Arabia. -Whilst there nr® 
many who cling to old flowering plants such as the 
single form of the Arabis, no one should overlook 
the double form, which may be had in flowpf early 
in the year if the plants are lifted and placed in 
gentle heat. It is always an advantage to have 
voung plants growing on. because they flower more 
freely aud can take the place of old clumps that 
sometimes die off in the Vinter.—D erbt. 
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VEGETABLES. 

SEAKALE CULTURE. 

Differing from “ Devonian,” I prefer to 
advise that ae fast as matured Seakale roots 
are lifted, and trimmed of all side-roots, the 
process of cutting-making be done at once. 
If a thousand roots be grown, probably lift¬ 
ing would take place at diverse times, and 
were, say, 200 got up at one time, it would 
take any active worker but a brief period to 
trim off the side-roots, and a second to con* 
vert those trimmings into root-cuttings at 
■once. The great advantage of the early pre¬ 
paration would be much earlier callusing 
over of both ends, and if the cuttings were, 
when made, at once stood thickly on end in 
fine soil, and covered up close with soil, it 
is most probable that, by planting time, at 
end of March or early in April, each one 
would not only have well callused, but begun 
to form roots. Really, the wisest course, 
where time can be spared, ie to have the en¬ 
tire breadth of matured roots trenched out 
at once and trimmed. Then, let the weather 
later be what it may, if all the main crown 
roots be laid in close together in soil, in a 
sheltered place, and in severe weather be 
covered over with long litter, any needed for. 
forcing to produce blanched heads can be 
obtained at any time. In such case also, all 
root-cuttings, having been properly made, can 
be going through the same process of cal¬ 
lusing, and thus be all alike fit for planting 
in due season.' 

I should not, in planting the sets, recom¬ 
mend that their tops be two inches buried in 
soil. New crowns form directly on the upper 
ends of the cuttings, and the sooner leafage 
can get the benefit of light and air, the better 
for it. When it is needful to disbud the 
growths, as is often essential, it is easier to 
do this when the top of the cutting is near 
the surface than when it is low down. Sea¬ 
kale does not need excessively rich soil to pro¬ 
duce the best heads; very fat roots are 
usually disappointing in the size of their 
heads. Good, medium, hard roots give the 
best results. No finer Seakale goes into Covent 
Garden Market than comes from Twicken¬ 
ham, yet it is all grown in open fields, that 
are cultivated with the plough. A. D. 


GROWING BEETROOT. 

Among the root-crops generally cultivated in 
kitchen gardens, large and small, Beetroot is 
one of the most important. The demand for 
this in many establishments is so regular 
that provision for maintaining a constant 
supply the year round forms one of the chief 
considerations. Owing to the many strains 
of the Turnip-rooted or Globe-shaped types 
now in commerce, this is rendered much 
more easy than was the oase some years back, 
when there were none but the long-rooted 
varieties to rely on. ' By sowing at two or 
three different periods from mid-April and 
onwards, the demand can be met by growing 
Globe Beets only until late autumn. It is 
only right to say that this type of Beet has 
been so much improved of late years that if 
used before the roots become too large, the 
quality is really excellent, and my experience 
is, that, so long as moderately-sized, well- 
grown examples are forthcoming, they are 
given the preference. I seldom use any of 
the long-rooted Beets before December, but 
after this they are in daily use until the ear¬ 
liest-sown breadth of the Globe-rooted type 
is ready for drawing. 

The first sowing is generally made at or 
near to the middle of April on a warm, shel¬ 
tered border. The next may be made in a 
month’s time in the open, and the third and 
final sowing in June, and where, if the sea¬ 
son is hot and dry, the plants will not be 
exposed to full sunshine the day long. ^ A 
good position under these circumstances is a 
border bounded by a high wall, having an 
eastern or western aspect. The long-rooted 
sorts I never sow until near the middle of 
May, and generally use part of the ground 
where Celery has been grown during the 
previous winter. This Bite is in the right 
condition fofr the crcrp^ as.a result dt its 
hkvisg bWn sb rifee'pty worked ana Blitted fok 


Celery-growing; consequently, the only pre¬ 
paration necessary is to fork and level the 
surface some few weeks previous to sowing 
the seed. Some form the plot into a series 
of beds, with 18-inch alleys between them, 
but, having a large demand to meet, I find 
it more convenient to sow in drills 15 inches 
asunder, and to let the rows follow on m con¬ 
secutive order right through the plot. The 
former method answers well enough where 
but a limited supply is needed. Those having 
6hallow and stony soils to contend with 
should grow the long-rooted sorts in the same 
manner that exhibitors cultivate their Car¬ 
rots and Parsnips, as well as Beet for show 
— i.e., by boring holes some 2 feet in depth, 
and filling them with good, light, rich soil. 
This is made quite firm, and when the time 
arrives for so doing, four or five seeds are 
sown in each, the resulting plants being 
thinned down to one when it can be seen 
which is the strongest and best to leave. 

Recently-manured ground should be 
avoided for Beet, but a fair dressing of salt 
may be dug in where the crop is to be grown 
some six or eight weeks in advance of the date 
fixed on for seed-sowing. In other respects, 
cultural matters in regard to hoeing and 
cleaning the ground, thinning the plants, 
etc., are the same as for Carrots and Pars¬ 
nips. The roots for winter and spring use 
are lifted and stored in bins, with fairly dry 
soil placed between the layers, in the Potato 
store. In the absence of some such suitable 
place, thq bulk of the roots may .be divided 
into two potions,, clamping the / 04 Q lot for 
winter use, and burying the other lot under 
a hedge or north wall, placing the roots in 
an upright position, scattering fine soil be¬ 
tween them and over the crowns also to the 
depth of 3 inches. It is a good plan to 
leave more foliage on the roots when stored 
in this way than is the case when clamping 
or storing in bins is resorted to. When snow 
is anticipated, cover with shutters or a good 
layer of dry leaves; but the roots will keep 
in splendid condition, and for a considerable 
period, if buried in the manner described. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes for heavy soli.— Will you please tell 
me the three best kinds of Potatoes to grow on 
clay soil? I have tried Sharpe’s Victor, 8harpe’s 
Express, and Up-to-Date, but they are very close. I 
want an early, a second early, and a late variety.— 
W. 

[The quality of Potatoes depends more on 
the nature of the soil than does the quality 
of any other vegetable. If you would plant 
your seed tubers in furrows 5 inches deep, 
and dress along each furrow a liberal dust¬ 
ing of lime, wood-ashes, and superphosphate, 
those manures would do a good deal to miti¬ 
gate the effects of a close, sticky clay soil. 
With such a soil, specially do not plant too 
early. Far better set up your sets on end 
close together in shallow boxes, standing 
them in ample light and air for a week or 
two; then, after small sprouts have been 
formed on each one, carefully plant them in 
the furrows. Quite the end of April will be 
soon enough for that. You can try May 
Queen for a first early. In good soil it is of 
first-class quality, as also is a good early, for 
succession, Sir John Llewellyn, and for a late 
one get Factor, as that has better quality 
than Up-to-Date. We are using Factor now 
from a chalk soil, and its quality is all that 
can be desired.] 

Treatment of garden.—I have Just taken over a 
small plot of land, intending to take up gardening 
as a pastime. The garden is about 25 yards square. 
When I took It over it was a very rough piece of 
land, full of Nettles and rough Grass, but after a 
great amount of labour l have cleared It fairly well 
of all weeds, etc. The soil Is rather heavy, but is 
situated on a good elope, somewhat bleak and ex¬ 
pired. I intend to stow mostly Potatoes this year, 
but I should like to know what other vegetables 
could be grown to advantage. One portion of the 
garden has a rather lighter soil, and is somewhat 
more protected than the heavier soil.—It. H. 

[If you had pared off 3 inchec of your sur¬ 
face soil and weeds, and placed all that at 
the bottom of each trench in working your 
soil, putting 10 inches to 12 inches of the 
under-soil on that, then have later forked into 
the whole a moderate dressing of half-de¬ 
cayed manure, such prepared ground, pro¬ 
vided it w%re not infested with wii£*wbrhiB 
and gftibk; ehbhld gVW alinbfet any vegetable 


I crop. In any case, give the stiffer portion a 
good dressing of fresh kiln lime, and fork 
tnat in. On the heavier portion it is not too 
late to sow a row or two of Long-pod Beans, 
and at the end of April plant some strong¬ 
growing Potatoes in rows, 2} feet apart, in 
the lighter soil sow some good dwarf Peas, 
such as the Daisy, or Defiance. If you like 
Runner Beans, -sow a row of those in the 
middle of May. Dwarf Kidney Beans should 
do very well; so also should Cabbages, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and, for next autumn and winter. 
Giant Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, and 
Kale. We hesitate to recommend roots such 
as Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, or Onions, be¬ 
cause the soil may not be free from various 
insect pests.] 

Broad Beans.— Last year, in spite of the 
season being dull and wet, all the Broad 
Beans did badly, or generally so. It was 
noticeable last summer on most allotments 
that by far the greater portion of the 
breadths was eaten up by rust or aphis, 
although now and then a breadth in first- 
class condition could be seen. To what 
these troubles were especially due it would 
be difficult to say, but it is just possible 
that, being raised from early sowings, the 
leafage became chilled by the very cold, damp 
weather which prevailed in the spring, and 
the very small amount of sunshine, which is 
so essential to creating good, hard, healthy 
stems and leafage. But it is essential, all 
the same, to have early breadths, and espe¬ 
cially to have healthy ones at all on dry or 
porous soil, that sowings be made early. It 
does not by any means follow that because 
early or, indeed, sowings at any season, did 
badly last year they will do equally badly 
this year. In making early sowings of Long- 
pod Beans, the ground should be deeply 
worked and be well manured. The b«st 
position, because it helps early growth, is a 
south border; but, failing that, then a west 
one. Later sowings may be made in the 
open quarters, and for such the ground can 
hardly be too deeply worked or enriched 
with manure. In such case the plants need 
ample room. Very fine stocks for early 
sowing are Early Longpod and Johnson’s 
Wonderful; and for succession, Green Giant 
and Exhibition Longpods, both first-class 
for exhibition.— A. D. 


Mushroom-spawn Twentieth Century.— 

Every experienced cultivator knows there is a 
great difference in Mushroom-spawn so far 
as productiveness is concerned. Some may 
say it depends on the material the beds are 
made of more than anything else. I am 
aware, if the bed is not properly prepared, 
and of material that Mushrooms thrive in, 
then failure will follow. Another mistake 
many make with spawn is not keeping it in a 
proper place. I have found nothing so good 
as a box lined with paper. In the autumn, 
when at Hackwood Park, I saw the finest 
crop of Mushroome I have ever seen—not one 
bed, but many—each many yards long. Mr. 
Bowerman is an old hand at this work, and 
I have seen many fine crops in the houses 
during the last twenty-five years; but that 
obtained from Twentieth Century spawn 
eclipses all. Mr. Bowerman is delighted 
with it, remarking that from it he obtained 
a third more Mushrooms. I looked at a bed 
in full bearing, and it was simply white, not 
a big clump here and there, but all over the 
bed. This had only been spawned about 
five weeks. The Mushrooms were all of one 
size—one the cooks like.— West Surrey. 


Ridging v. flat-digging.—I am glad to seo 
“ Dorset ” speaking so highly of the value of ridging 
where the soil ie heavy. I gained my first experience 
of Tidging when living in Lincolnshire, where the 
garden then in my charge consisted of a heavy, 
greasyJoam, bordering on clay. By dint of liberally 
manuring and dressing it with coal-dust, cinder ashes, 
and lime rubbish, and ridging it up in the winter, 
the unpromising staple was so improved and friable 
in the course of two or three seasons that it could 
be prepared for cropping with less than half the 
trouble and labour that had to be expended on it 
formerly.—A. W. 

Disposing of surplus garden produce (SJ.— 
It would never do for you to send what small quan¬ 
tity of spare garden produce you may have to 
London. The cost of transit would come to more 
than the produce would fetch. No salesman would 
care to be bothered with so little. Yott had far 
better try and agree with some local dealer or gr^fcn- 
grocer In a hear .tbvn, who w'ould take or fetch 
what Y6 u ttfay hfcVe. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CHINESE QUINCE 
(Cydonia sinensis). 

Though the flowers of the Chinese Quince 
are not so conspicuous at a distance as those 
of the Japan Quince (C. japonica), yet they 
are so beautiful that I am astonished the 
plant is not more often seen. The flower- 
buds, when exposed to the sun, are of a rich 
crimson. When the flowers open and the 
buds unfold their shell-like petals, the old, 
richly-coloured portions of the outside of. the 
bud remain just as they were ae regards 
colour, the inside of the petals and the 
parts of the outside not exposed to the light 
in the bud state being white. The result is 
a variegation of the most pleasing kind. 


PLANT NOVELTIES FROM CHINA. 
The Chinese Berberis.— This family is 
very rich in species in eastern Asia, and in 


Both the above Barberries are natives of i 
the uplands of the Chino-Thibetan borderland 
at elevations between 6,000 feet and 
: 10,000 feet, and there is scarcely a question 
j as to their complete hardiness where 
B. Thunbergi can be grown. 

Staphylea holocarpa.— This species, 
found at an altitude of over 4,000 feet, in 
Central China, forms a sparsely-branched 
bush 10 feet to 20 feet high, or, more rarely, 
a small tree, 20 feet or more high. The 
flow r ers are white or pale rose-pink, delicately 
fragrant, borne in large, pendulous, cymose 
panicles, which are produced in profusion 
in May before the leaves. This plant fre¬ 
quents the margins of moist woods and 
thickets, and from a distance, when in flower, i 
suggests a Cherry-bush. In 6ize and colour 
of flowers, and in its ornamental character 
I generally, this new .species is very superior 
to the other members of ite family, and from 
its behaviour under cultivation, bids fair to | 
be quite as hardy as our native S. trifolia. 

1 I regard S. holocarpa as one of the very 



Flowering shoot of the Chinese Quince (Cydonia sinensis). 


China alone some forty specie® occur. A 
goodly number of these are now in cultiva¬ 
tion, and the near future should see several 
added to the list of useful ornamental shrubs. 
Among the deciduous species, one of the very 
be3t in the whole family is undoubtedly 
B. WiLSONiE, an elegant, dwarf-growing 
shrub, 2 feet to 3 feet high, with decumbent, 
very spiny branches, and narrow, wedge- 
shaped leaves, $ inch to £ inch long. The 
flowers are golden-yellow, produced in 
dense axillary clusters in late July and early 
August, and are speedily followed by masses 
of bright coral-red, globose berries.. The 
autumnal tints in this plant are very fine. 
B. Wilsonm is very free-growing, and fruits 
freely in a small state. As a flowering shrub 
in particular, the most remarkable of all the 
Chinese Barberries is 
B. polyantha.— This plant grows from 
5 feet to 10 feet high, erect and much branched 
in habit; the flowers rich, clear yellow, freely 
produced in pendulous, lax panicles 6 inches 
to 9 inches lpng; the fruits oblong, dull 
salmcta-rea, with phle glaVCWB bltftnn. 


finest plants I have been privileged to intro- 
, duce into cultivation. 

Celastrus latifolius is very different in , 
! habit and general appearance from the well- ! 
known C. articulatus. The newcomer is a j 
strong-growing plant, forming bushes 10 feet 
to 15 feet high, and as much through. The j 
fruits are produced in pyramidal panicles, j 
6 inches to 9 inches long, at the ends of the | 
branches of the current season’s growth. 
The fruits are larger than those of C. articu¬ 
latus, with deep, golden-yellow valves, and a 
rich orange-red aril enclosing the seeds. 
Like other members of this family, the plants I 
are of one sex only, and care must be taken 
in planting to secure both sexes. 

Schizofhraoma hydrangeoides, though 
an old plant, is rarely seen in cultivation, 
the plant usually grown under this name 
being Hydrangea petiolaris. In growth these 
two plants are almost identical, hence the 
confusion, but in flower Schizophragma is 
readily distinguished by having flat, ovate, j 
white bracts, instead of sterile flowers sur¬ 
rounding the inflorescence. It is to these i 


bracts that the plant owes its ornamental 
value, which is much greater than that of 
the climbing Hydrangea. In China several 
species of Schizophragma occur, all of them 
dwarfer in habit than the Japanese S. 
hydrangeoides. One of the finest of all, and 
the only Chinese species at present named, is 

S. 1NTKGRIFOLIUM. —In habit of growth 
this plant and its relatives behave in a similar 
way to the common Ivy. After creeping 
over rocks for a year or so, it grows up into 
an erect, branching bush, 5 feet to 8 feet high, 
and then flowers. The flowers are borne in 
flat corymbs, a foot or more across, and par¬ 
tially surrounded by numerous, ovate, more 
or less pointed, white or creamy-white bracts, 
each 1| to 2£ inches long, and 5 inch to 1 inch 
across. These bracts persist till late in the 
season, becoming pinkish, and ultimately 
brown with age. The Chinese members of 
the family are all sun-loving plants, and one 
and all are extremely ornamental and easily 
grown. 

Ribes longeracemosum is simply a Black 
Currant, with simple, pendulous racemes of 
flowers, 15 inches to 18 inches long! Tho 
fruits are jet-black, about the size of an 
ordinary Black Currant, and of good flavour. 
Fruits are scattered thinly down the raceme. 
—E. H. Wilson, in Horticulture. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron racemosum.— This charm¬ 
ing little Chinese species of Rhododendron, 
which has proved so valuable as a hardy 
shrub, is also well adapted for forcing gently 
into bloom, and in this way it proves a pleas¬ 
ing variety from the subjects usually so 
treated. Under glass the blossoms are natu¬ 
rally somewhat paler than when they develop 
in the open ground, but, however treated, 
there is a certain amount of individual varia¬ 
tion to be found among the plants when they 
are grown in quantity. It is now eighteen 
years since Rhododendron racemosum was 
shown and given a first-claims certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. A certain 
amount of doubt as to its thorough hardiness 
was at that time expressed, but our winters 
do not appear to have made any impression 
on it, and, what is more, the flowers develop 
freely even if the spring is a cold one. For 
all this, we do not seem, in a general way, to 
have risen to the possibilities of Rhododen¬ 
dron racemosum, which is seen to very great 
advantage when planted in a bold breadth or 
mass—indeed, conditions similar to those in 
which the various hardy Heaths display their 
charms to the full. This little Rhododen¬ 
dron seeds freely, and young plants can be 
readily raised therefrom. Besides this, it 
can be struck from cuttings of the - half- 
ripened shoots put into sandy soil in a frame, 
kept close, and shaded. When this Rhodo¬ 
dendron was first introduced, the members 
of the genus native of China were regarded 
as very few' in number, but since then, thanks 
to Mr. E. H. Wilson and others, wo know 
China to be particularly rich in these beauti¬ 
ful shrubs.—X. 

The “ Laurel ” a usurper.— The late E. W. 
Cooke, the artist, has a few words about 
this which cannot be too often repeated: 
“ There is no plant perhaps that deserves the 
title of ‘ usurper ’ more than what is generally 
called tho common Laurel. No doubt thus 
fine, free-growing evergreen is one of the 
most desirable of shrubs when kept in its 
appropriate place—viz., where it has ample 
space—in large shrubberies or under trees on 
the margins of woods and copses, or flanking 
the carriage-drive and boundary-fence; for 
nothing can be better as a dense, low back¬ 
ground, a shelter from winds, or a screen 
from unsightly objects and buildings, offices, 
etc. In accordance with the ordinary ideas 
of gardening, this shrub is the first obtained 
from the nursery, as it is also the cheapest, 
to adorn the approach to the dwelling or the 
limited garden at the rear. Placed usually 
in the very front of the border, and quite 
close to the walk, it grows most rapidly into 
a vigorous shrub, its shoots often attaining 
in a single season to 3 feet, 4 feet, or even 
5 feet in length. It is impossible to exag 
gernte the evil of which this rampant shrub 
has been the cause; the smaller conifers 
such as Thujas, Junipers, and delicate 
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Cypresses—as well as Bays, Laurusfcinus, Ar¬ 
butus, Rhododendrons, and Roses, and other 
refined and compact shrubs, are constantly 
found to be quite hidden or destroyed by its 
wealth of Bhoots. I must confess that I have 
enjoyed the utmost satisfaction in ordering 
hundreds to be cut down and carted away, 
thus not only developing to the view many 
better things, but opening the finest vistas 
and distant peeps of scenery. This vaunted, 
self-called Laurel is really no Laurel at all; 
it is simply a species of Cherry (Prunus 
Laurocerasus), and has no right to trench 
upon the classical, noble family of ‘ Laurus,’ 
which, without doubt, is one of the most 
valuable in the vegetable kingdom, being 
spicy, warm, fragrant, and including Laurus 
nobilis, or Sweet Bay.] 

Forsythia suspensa.— “D.” refers, at 
page 152, very fully to the proper treatment 
of this beautiful early-flowering shrub. On 
a brick wall at Hampton Court is the finest 
flat-trained example I have anywhere seen. 
The growth covers the wall fully for a length 
of 28 feet, and throughout is 10 feet in height 
—thus, one plant has a trained and flowering 
area of 280 square feet. No wonder such a 
plant—and there are several smaller ones 
close by—attracts in the early spring the at¬ 
tention of visitors. Unfortunately, the site is 
a wall which divides a cart or coach-road 
from the private gardens on one side, and is 
faced by an equally high wall on the other 
side ; hence it is not in a position where many 
visitors pass along. It does seem a great 
pity that, instead of relegating these flower¬ 
ing shrubs to this retired position, many 
deciduous and evergreen flowering shrubs 
are not planted and trained to the long wall 
in the formal garden, which runs so many 
hundred feet from the main road to the River 
Thames. What charming effects might be 
produced on these long walla, that now too 
largely are so bare, with these shrubs as 
panels, and beautiful climbers as framework. 
—A. D. 

American Vacclnlum.— These hardy ever¬ 
green plants are not enough grown for the 
sake of indoor decoration in winter. Their 
evergreen character is very fine, and some¬ 
times the colour is a rich brown, the form 
and all being charming. For cutting in 
winter they should, like the Alexandrian 
Laurel, be more used. They are easily 
grown in any rough soil, as far as we have 
tried them. The old name by which they 
were once known was Andronfeda. A. 
Catesbaei (now Leucothoe Catesbroi) is a 
hardy and free kind, fine for margins to bole 
beds of shrubs. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
March 22nd, 1910. 

We have to record another meeting of an 
exceptional character, the hall being filled to 
overflowing with the choicest exhibits. 
Orchid collections on this occasion were less 
numerous than at the last meeting, though 
the hosts of Carnations, choice and new 
Daffodils, alpine plants, and flowering 
shrubs afforded abundant material to satisfy 
all comers. Hippeastrums were very finely 
shown, as were also salads and early vege¬ 
tables, to which greater prominence has been 
accorded during recent years. 

Greenhouse plants.— Of these there were 
great numbers, and not a few plants of ex¬ 
ceptional interest. For example, in a large 
group of Hippeastrums, fully representative 
of all that is good in that fine race of flower¬ 
ing plants, Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, staged as fine a lot as 
could be desired, both in seifs and in fancy 
varieties. Not only in form, but in colour 
and substance, was the strain excellent in 
every way. Of even greater importance to 
the ordinary cultivator is the fact that these 
r all seedlings, flowering for the first 
probably, hence of value as showing 
»nat is possible on these lines. Molo, 
Dante, Leda, and others were included in the 
finer named varieties, which, either in the 
chequered or self-coloured flowers, were very 
fine. Boronia megastigma, Camellia reticu¬ 
lata, and a Primula from North China, with 
brick-red reflexing blbStfbms,Were among other 


things of interest. In addition to the above, 
Messrs. Veitch filled, a table with Primula 
obconica in variety, arranging blocks of 
one shade in a most effective manner. In 
this way, blue, pure white, carmine, rose- 
pink, and the like, having flowers of the lar¬ 
gest size, were seen to advantage. The ! 
strain was a very fine one. Messrs. Cannell j 
and Sons, Swanley, had a capital group of 
Begonia manicata, B. semperflorens rosea | 
gigantea, and others, the plants abundantly 
flowered. From Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, came a variety of Acacias, 
Chorozemas, Correas, and other hard-wooded ! 
plants not usually seen, the firm also show- I 
ing Cyclamens and Carnations. Mr. R. *B. ! 
Leech, Dulwich, had a large group of seed¬ 
ling Anthuriums, some of which were very , 
fine, while from Chard, Messrs. Jarman j 
brought Cactus-flowered Cinerarias, showing j 
some variety. Messrs. H. B. May and Son6, 
Edmonton, had an extensive table of Clemn- . 
Uses and Ferns, the former including well- j 
flowered batches of Mrs. Quilter, Miss Bate¬ 
man, Nellie Moser, Lady Londesborough, and 
others. Pelargonium Clorinda was also well 
shown, both in standard and bush forms. 

Fern8.— Practically but one group of these 
was staged, this coming from Messrs. T. 
Rochford and Sons, Broxbourne, who staged 
a fine lot of Nephrolepis lycopodioides, Cyr- 
tomium Rochfordi, and Polypodium glaueum j 
crispum, a splendid trio, difficult to beat for j 
serviceableness or distinctness. The plants 
were superbly grown. 

R 0868 . —There were several groups of 
these, Mr. G. Mount, Canterbury, staging a 
magnificent lot of the new Tea variety, Lady 
Hillingdon, with many superb blossoms of 
Richmond—the latter, indeed, tlie finest we , 
have seen. This group was a centre of at¬ 
traction. Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, j 
Hanover-square, W., had many delightful 
vases of Roses, such as Mme. Melanie Sou- 
pert, Liberty, and others, the flowers being 
of the finest description. Mrs. Bischoffs- ; 
heim, South Audley-street, W., had a capital 
group of pot-grown Roses, which were much 
admired, while Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 
and T. Rochford showed Rosa polyantlia 
and the Climbing Rose Tausendschou re¬ 
spectively in considerable numbers. 

Flowering shrubc.— As usual at this sea¬ 
son, these were a great feature, several splen¬ 
did groups being staged. That from Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, however, 
was of more than ordinary interest, and in¬ 
cluded choice subjects, all too rarely seen. 
For example, Audromeda speciosa cassinoe- 
folia, with masses of pearly-white bells, white 
Wistarias, Veronica Hulkeana, and Clematis 
montana rubens in delightful association; 
Viburnum plicatum, splendidly done, and in 
quantity; the new Rhododendron primu- 
linum, with Box-like leaves; Vitis Henryana 
mauve Wistarias, Rhododendrons, and other 
plants. The extent of the group, its skilful 
arrangement, and choice subjects appealed 
to one most strongly. Messrs. Wm. Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross, had a small exhibit of 
Camellias, Pyruses, and the like. Messrs. 
R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., had a 
large group of Azaleas, I^ilacs, and other 
such things, while Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, had a particularly fine group of Lilacs, 
Azaleas, Wistarias, flowering Currants, and 
other plants in variety. Of more than ordi¬ 
nary interest was a group of Rhododendrons 
from Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, and 
which, in addition to handsome groups of 
kewense and White and Pink Pearl, em¬ 
braced notable examples of Mrs. Matthew 
Rose, Davisi, and Helen Schiffner, which 
were greatly admired. Messrs. R. E. Gill 
and Son, Falmouth, also set up a group of 
these flowers similar to that seen on a former 
occasion. Primula imperialis was also good 
in this group. 

Carnations —These were splendidly shown 
by several of the leading growers, a magnifi¬ 
cent assortment being staged by Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, whose finest 
vases included St. Louis and Beacon (scar¬ 
lets), Rose Pink Enchantress, and Mrs. Om- 
wake, White Perfection, Mrs. E. Gillman (a 
new pink-flowered sort), Marmion, Mikado. 


and the new and showy American variety, 
Superior, the whole being admirably ar¬ 
ranged. Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, had 
splendid vases of Countess of March, R. F. 
Felton (award of merit), Marmion, and 
others. Mr. W. H. Page, Hampton, also 
set up a magnificent lot of these flowers, his 
group including W T insor, Winona, Beacon, 
and the leading market sorts. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. also had a capital lot, 
among which Black Chief was noticeable and 
good. 

Tulips and Hyacinths.— Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons showed a well-grown assortment 
of bedding Tulips in separate colour groups, 
of which Americanluo (Reve d’Or), rose, 
salmon, and bronze, Couleur de Cardinal, 
Vermilion Brilliant, Le Remarquable, White 
Queen, and white Pottebakker were re¬ 
marked. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wis¬ 
bech, had a very fine lot of Hyacinths, Nar¬ 
cissi, Tulips, and the like growing in pre¬ 
pared fibre in bowls, while Robert Syden¬ 
ham, Limited, Birmingham, displayed Nar¬ 
cissi, Lily of the Valley, Hyacinths, and other 
bulbous-rooted subjects in a similar way, the 
growth being excellent. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, were also responsible 
for a superb gathering of forced Darwin 
Tulips, the flowers very handsome and well 
displayed. 

Narci88l. —Without doubt one of the 
choicest groups of these flowers was that from 
Mr. Alex. M. Wilson, Bridgwater, Somerset, 
the magnificent flowers of Tamerlane alone 
commanding attention. Tudor (a fine bicolor), 
Homespun, and Ruth (with intensely- 
coloured crown), were also conspicuous, eve;i 
amid a host of seedlings of the choicest de¬ 
scription, and which were unnamed. Messrs. 
Cartwright and Goodwin had a very fine lot, 
the collection including Victoria, Felicity 
fpale yellow Ajax kind), King Alfred, 
Southern Star, Weardale Perfection, Glory 
of Noordwyjk, and others. In a group of 
these flowers, of much excellence, Messrs. 
Barr and Sons included Peter Barr, Duke of 
Bedford, Ariadne, Fire Dome (very fine), 
Seraphine, Oriflame, King Alfred, Loveli¬ 
ness, Lucifer, Canary Queen, Albatross, and 
many others, the flowers being well displayed 
throughout. 

Hardy plants and alpinss.— These, as is 
usual at this season, were particularly good 
and very numerous, Messrs. Wm. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, bringing a very large 
displav, and which included Iris bueliarica, 
Anemone blanda, Tulipa Greigi, T. Kauff- 
manniana, a lovely lot of Hepaticas in white, 
red, and blue, and much besides. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had one of his charac¬ 
teristic displays of alpines and Rhododen¬ 
drons, the group including a choice lot of 
Teeophyllea cyanocrocus, very rich and beau* 
tiful in colour. Exhibits of rockwork came 
from Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, and 
from Messrs. Carter and Co., Holborn, and 
in each case were arranged with skill and 
planted with a large number of choice or 
useful and seasonable subjects. Messrs. 
Peed and Sons, West Norwood, brought al¬ 
pines in boxes, also Lachenalias and succu¬ 
lents in variety. Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Co vent Garden, were large exhibitors of 
alpine and other hardy plants, as Lenten 
Roses, Primulas, Hepaticas, and quite a host 
of the earliest Saxifrages, such as Salomoni, 
Elizabeth®, and others. Messrs. Jackman 
and Sons, Woking, and Baker’s, Wolver¬ 
hampton, each had a delightful lot of the 
earlv hardv Primulas prominent in their re¬ 
spective groups, whilo Messrs. G. and A. 
Clark, Dover, the Guildford Hardy Plant 
Nursery, the Misses Hopkins, Shepperton- 
on-Thames, who had a fine bank of^ Prim¬ 
roses, and the Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, also exhibited these flowen in con¬ 
siderable numbers. 

Vegetables. —The exhibit of these staged 
by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, was, 
considering the earliness of the season, re¬ 
markable, as much for its freshness and 
quality as for the variety it contained. A 
lar~'' number of things was grown without 
the least protection, such as Superb Early 
White Broccoli, of which the curds were paf- 
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ticularly firm, compact, and white, Harbin- 

f er Cabbage, purple and white sprouting 
Iroccoli, the firm’s strain of Duchess of 
York Pea, Tender and True Climbing 
French Beans (very fine), together with 
Radishes, Seakale, Mushrooms, Lettuce, and 
others, of excellent quality, making up a 
really splendid exhibit of early produce, 
grown under methods that have been known 
and approved in England for many years 
past. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Chel¬ 
sea, also exhibited early vegetables and salads 
in considerable variety, Radishes, Heartwell 
Lettuce, and early Kales predominating. 

Orchids. —There were several nice groups 
of these, Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, bringing Cattleya Schroderoe, 
Dendrobium nobile giganteum, D. Melpo¬ 
mene (rich yellow, with crimson centre), and 
D. Sima, also fine. Messrs. Sander and Son, 
St. Albans, had very fine examples of Odon- 
toglossum ardentissimum, Yanda coerulea, 
Dendrobium Findleyanum, D. capillipes 
majus (yellow-fringed), and D. Brymerianum 
(intense golden or orange, with a heavily- 
fringed lip). Lycastes were also well shown. 
Mr. Edward V. Low, Haywards Heath, had 
Cypripedium aureum Surprise and Cymbi- 
dium insigne, with white Lycastes, in a good 
lot. Sir Jeremiah Colman showed Dendro¬ 
bium barbatulum (white), Megaclinium fal- 
catum, and Epidendrum Colmani. Messrs. 
J. and A. McKean had a few choice Odon- 
toglossums and Cattleyas, Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence sending Ltelio-Cattleya Tremyra (of a 
golden-orange hue), and Sarcochilum Hart- 
manni. In a choice lot from Messrs. Charles- 
worth, Haywards Heath, Vanda Bensonice 
and Dendrobium fimbriatum oculatum were 
remarked among the choicer kinds. 

A list of the awards will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —April is a good month 
for seeding down new lawns, but the land 
should have been prepared some time pre¬ 
viously, so that the annual weeds may be got 
rid of before the Grass-seeds are sowrn. It 
is important that the site be well broken up, 
and, if necessary, manured. It should also 
be made firm. All kinds of trees and shrubs 
may still be transplanted safely, especially as 
regards thinning shrubberies or plantations 
where the trees and shrubs need not be ex¬ 
posed long. It is the exposuro of the roots 
during a drying time of March winds that 
causes death. The careful planter seldom 
loses anything in transplanting, because he 
neglects no useful detail, and a daily nprink- 
ling of the foliage of evergreens is very use¬ 
ful, and is more valuable than much water¬ 
ing at the roots, but a mulch of some manu- 
rial compost will save labour in watering. 
Rhododendrons and Kalmias will move safely 
now, and this is a good season for moving 
Hollies. Heaths also can be moved safely 
now. Plant Gladioli, and sow seeds in shal¬ 
low drills. Seedlings raised at home will 
flower the second season under good treat¬ 
ment, and there is less disease among home- 
raised plants. Hardy annuals in variety may 
be sown. Early-sown tender annuals are 
ready for transplanting or pricking off into 
shallow boxes, and further sowings of Stocks, 
Asters, etc., may be made. 

Fruit garden. —So far as my observation 
goes, the fruit-trees are looking very promis¬ 
ing—nt least, there is plenty of flower-buds, 
which is the great essential towards a crop. 
Young trees that were planted in the autumn 
may now be cut back to form a proper foun¬ 
dation. This refers chiefly to young trees in 
training. When fruiting trees are bought, 
the cutting back has been done in the nur¬ 
sery for the most part, and possibly no fur¬ 
ther hard pruning will be necessary. The 
object of cutting back young trees is to lay 
a proper foundation. When that has been 
done, the other pruning required will be 
chiefly thinning, with possibly, in some cases, 
the removal of unripe points at the extremi¬ 
ties of the branches. This work, I think, 
should be done in a conservative spirit. There 
is in many gardens still too much pruning 
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done. Even in the case of wall trees it would 
be better to take out a few trees when they 
meet, to give room for extension. Those 
who have left the pruning of the bush fruit- 
trees till the birds had given up their work 
may look over them, and put them into shape. 
Trees left for the birds, unless protected in 
some way, are generally wrecked. It is far 
better, I think, to prune at the proper time, 
and dress with something. 

Vegetable garden.— The middle of April 
in most districts is time enough to plant 
main crops of Potatoes, but early and second 
early kinds may be planted now' to meet the 
demand. Seed-tubers should be opened out, 
and, where possible, placed in shallow boxes 
to sprout. All the early varieties we have 
so treated before this. Clear off useless 
green crops, manure and dig over the land 
ready for the next crop. Sow Marrow Peas 
now for succession. If an early, a second 
early, and a late variety are sown at the same 
time, they will usually follow each other at 
suitable intervals. Plant now Longpod or 
Broad Beans as required. Sow Turnip- 
rooted Beet for first use. The long-rooted 
varieties and main crop of Carrots may be 
sown next month. Where Chicory is forced 
for salad, or any other purpose, the seed 
should be Gown. Spinach Beet is generally 
useful in dry, hot seasons, and may be sown 
now. Harden off Onions, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Leeks sown under glass, ready for plant¬ 
ing out next month. 

Conservatory* —There is a temptation 
sometimes on bright days, even when the out¬ 
side air is keen and biting, to ventilate very 
freely. This may do harm to tender flowers. 
The ventilation of a greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory requires as much care as a vinery or 
fruit-forcing house. There are mild days, 
when the air is soft and balmy, when ventila¬ 
tion may be given freely, and even a crack 
left on all night; but when the wind is in the 
east, give less ventilation, and soften the 
air admitted by more atmospheric moisture, 
by damping the floors, etc. There is an 
abundance of flowers now, and other things 
coming on in succession, go more attention 
may be given to preparing for the future. 
Chrysanthemums will now, for all early work, 
be potted off and coming on in a cold-frame, 
but the watering must be in careful hands, 
and before the plants become pot-bound they 
should be shifted into larger pots—not too 
large, but still, more room must be given in 
time. There is yet time to take cuttings of 
late varieties. Some varieties make cuttings 
very slowly, and these have to be waited for, 
Young Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
are growing freely now, and some little pinch¬ 
ing may be required to make good specimens. 
A selection of Zonal Pelargoniums for win¬ 
ter flowering should be made now or shortly. 
These should be started in small pots, and 
grown on for a time near the glais, but during 
summer they will be better on a coal-ash bed 
outside. Very little fire will be required— 
in fact, we have stopped fires in cool-houses ; 
but if a cold change comes, we may light a 
fire if necessary. 

The forolng-houte.— When this house i* 
no longer required for bringing on plants for 
the conservatory, it may be used for forcing 
other things. There is always useful work 
to be done in a warm-house! We shall be 
opening out stove plants, and shall want 
more room for young flowering specimens, and 
we are sometimes glad of a warm-house for 
Melons or Figs in pots. Then room will be 
wanted to grow plants for the dinner-table. 
Young Crotons, Dracaenas, and other fine- 
foliaged plants, such as Caladiums, Maran- 
tas, Gloxinias, and Acliimenes, require 
warmth to give them n start, and if not re¬ 
quired to produce flowers, it may be used for 
fruit or vegetables. Cucumbers and French 
Beans can be brought on together. It is only 
a question of making the conditions suitable, 
which is easy enough when we have command 
of heat and moisture. It is wonderful what 
can be done in the warm-house when proper 
attention is given at the right time. 

Work In the orohard-house.— The bees 
are busy among the blossoms. So far as I 
know, there are no bee-keepers very near 
here, but every sunny day brings Ihrge num¬ 


bers to the plants in blossom, both fruiting 
and flowering. They are helpful to Peaches 
and Strawberries, and later on to Tomatoes, 
though I have not seen many among the 
Tomatoes. I do not think thev fancy Toma¬ 
toes much. Bees are wise insects and wonder¬ 
fully industrious, more so than many human 
beings one comes across nowadays. A tap 
with a padded stick will disperse the pollen 
on both Peaches and Tomatoes. Careful 
ventilation is essential now. We want to 
set up a circulation without introducing cold 
currents, and front or side ventilation should 
not be given on cold davs. Damping down is 
important work, especially on bright, sunny 
days when the wind is in the east. It is 
possible to keep Peach-houses too dry when 
the trees are in bloom, and one season when 
we had a spell of dry, sunny weather I used 
the syringe over the trees when in blossom 
and never had a better set of fruit. Keep 
the roots of the trees in pots moist. 

Mushroom-house.— When beds which have 
been some time in bearing show signs of ex¬ 
haustion a soaking of warm liquid-manure, 
will have a wonderful effect, and a little, 
salt in the water will do much to lengthen 
out the bearing period of Mushroom-beds. 
New beds will be made as fast as bed spaces 
become vacant, and if there is a surplus of 
suitable manure, beds may be outside in 
open sheds for bearing later. We have had 
very arood crops in open sheds in summer. 
Relays of Rhubarb and Seakale should be' 
introduced to keep up the succession. 
Chicory and Dandelion-roots will be found 
useful in the salad-bowl, and are easily 
grown and blanched in the Mushroom- 
house. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COXXHG WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April Jfth .—We are moving out various 
bedding-plants which are well established to 
cold-frames. We are very full up indoors 
now, and want to make room. Manured and 
trenched a plot of land for planting out 
Violets for winter flowering next month or 
earlier if the cuttings are well rooted. 
Various evergreen trees and shrubs are still 
being moved. April is a good month for 
planting evergreens. 

April 5th .—Gave a dressing of soot and 
lime to Strawberry-beds, and hoed it in. 
Sowed seeds of a good selection of blue hardy 
Primulas. These arc very pretty; but, of 
course, only a part of the seedlings has blue 
flowers. It may be possible by care in select¬ 
ing the seed-parents to get more blues. All 
are pretty, and a group in a cool border is 
charming. 

April Oth.— Pricked off early Celery into a 
frame. The frame can be lifted off to 
thoroughly harden the plants when required. 
We generally sow a bed of Celery, including 
the Turnip-rooted variety, at this season or 
shortly for late use, as plants raised under 
natural conditions do not run to seed so early 
as when sown under glass. 

April 7th .—All French Beans in pots have 
been cleared out of vineries and Peach-houso*. 
We have French Beans coming on elsewhere. 
Planted several frames with Melons. These 
will come in after those in the warm-houre. 
Filled a number of wire-baskets with various 
suitable plants for the conservatory. 

April Oth .—Sowed main crops of Carrots 
and Beet. The rows of late Marrow Peas 
will be isolated, with other crops between. 
The trenches for the Peas are being pre¬ 
pared now, 10 feet apart, and drills will he 
drawn for the Peas at intervals as required. 
Onions raised under glass are now being 
planted in rows 12 inches apart, 6 inches 
between the plants in the rows. We find 
these distances give us large bulbs. 

April 9th .—Thinning and training clip^i-s 
in conservatory and rearranging the pi. 
changing those which have faded. Bulbs^a^. 
largely, used now in large masses, blending 
with the foliage of Ferns and Asparagus. 
Placed a few light stakes to specimen Pelar¬ 
goniums now coming into flower. Deutxias 
which have ceased to flower have been cut 
back, and will be kept in heat for a time to 
make growth, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Qu eries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, i 
17,1'urnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters ' 
on business should be sent to the Puiilisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is j 
-sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is ; 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in j 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to . 
in the issue immediately following their receipt, j 
We do not repey to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All ivho wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are uselessj. Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cinerarias drooping (Barnstaple).— It is not at j 
all uncommon for Cinerarias to fail in the way you 1 
describe, and the trouble is, no doubt, due to un¬ 
suitable compost or a sudden stoppage of root-action 
brought about by a sodden st. te of the so l induced 
by careless watering. Or, again, it may be due to 
over-dryness at some time. There may he grubs in 
the compost. You can settle this by turning out one 
of the plants and examining the soil. The Cineraria 
likes the soil moist, but quickly resents the effect of 
e^n one overdose of water. The browning of the 
lower leaves points to dryness at the roots. The 
soil in the pot may on the surface look moist enough, 
while the ball of the plant may be quite dry. 

Plants in vinery (4. W. St. J. Raper).— You J 
may grow many plants in your vinery, so long as t 
the vines do not cover all the roof. So soon as they 1 
do that they will so far block the light that plants, 
especially flowering ones would do badly. You should 
be able to grow Gloxinias, Begonias, Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Abutilons, Marguerites—indeed. ! 
many flowering plants, giving them, of course, ample 
light. Many other things can be purchased cheaply 
as young plants from cuttings, and you can also raise 
from seed many flowering plants, as Balsams. Celo- 
sias, Petunias, Phlox Drummondi, Asparagus Spren- 
geri, etc. Ferns could also be bought cheaply and 
grown on in the shadier parts of the house. 

Making a Lily of the Valley bed (.V. IFnie*). 
—The best time of the year to do this is October 
and November, the best position a partly shaded and 
moist one. The crowns, if the bed la desired to 
quickly form a ma-<8, may be 4 inches apart each 
way, or 6 inches will do quite well. A deep bed of 
rich v loamy soil, with a heavy layer of manure 
worked in 9 inches deep is necessary. If you plant 
three-year-old crowns, these will flower next year, 
and if you wish you had better procure flowering 
crowns. Crowns are not, however, generally used, 
and you mav procure clumps of which one-third may i 
flower the first year. These, of course, would re- i 
quire more room, even if broken up for planting. j 
Lily culture (77. 7/.).— In our experience, it j 
seems impossible to cultivate many of the Lilies 
under the same conditions. They fall into distinct 
groups, as regards their native soils. There is a 
group vou can never do well except in good deep 
peat. Given that, you can hardly fail with them. 
In a natural deposit of leafy or peaty soil L. aura- 
turn and L. giganteum grow apace, being sometimes 
10 feet high. Others love marsny places, not easy to 
match In gardens; and, lastly, there is a number, 
like the L. tjgrinum and white and orange Lilies, 
that our loamy soils satisfy. Usually, an immense 
number of bulbs is lost every year from the failure 
to plant them in soils that give them a fair chance, 
ana he is the wisest who oonflnes hi® choice to those 
his soil suits. 

Plant* for greenhouse (T. J. Hughes).—You 
did quite right in cutting off the broken portions of 
the roots of your trees, but not in giving them 
liquid-manure since they were planted. Llquid- 
manure, and, in fact, stimulants of any kind should 
never be given until the roots are active and have 
taken possession of the soil. Besides this, an excess 
of manure at the roots of the subjects named by you 
will only lead to rank growth, which Is not to be de¬ 
sired. Old-established trees if in poor soil may be 
given liquid-manure, but this does not apply to 
newly-planted ones. Of the other subjects concern¬ 
ing which you inquire, it is now too late to lift the 
hardy Azaleas and expect them to flower in a satis¬ 
factory manner this year, but plants for flowering in 
pots could be obtai n ed. These may be had from the 
nurserymen who exhibit them at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society's meetings as described in Gardening 
Illustrated. After flowering, these must be kept in 
the greenhouse to make their growth, and in eummer 
pWintfed out-of-door*. TJie Chrysanthemums can now 
pe Qt>t«ipe4 Is vb« shape oT jfaujjg plants established 


in small pots and ready to shift into larger ones; 
and the Phlox and Delphiniums must be got Into 
their permanent quarters without delay. The 
Guelder Rose and Crimson Rambler may also be 
planted now. The Giant Geranium and also the 
Hydrangea can readily be obtained from anyone who 
makes a speciality of greenhouse plants. Considering 
the great numbers of advertisers in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, you will understand that we cannot recom¬ 
mend any particular one. 

Tno Xillarney Fern (Trichomanes radicans) 
(Banagher). —Trichomancs radicans is the Killarney 
Fern, the only member of the group known as Filmy 
Ferns that is a native of these isl nd*. To succeed 
in its culture it needs a considerable amount of 
humidity, and when growing wild it is generally 
within the radius of the spray of a waterfall, or in 
some similar position. To moistened stones its creep¬ 
ing rhizomes cling with a consider, hie amount of 
tenacity. Under cultivation the Filmy Ferns grow 

best in a clcse case within the fernery, kept at a 

greenhouse temperature, as it is only by this arrange¬ 
ment the requi-ite amount of humidity can be ob¬ 
tained. Though the Killarney Fern i? the hardiest 
member of the genus, it cannot be regarded as per¬ 
fectly hardy in many parts of England, and does 

best when kept free from frost. Trichomanes radi¬ 

cans has been fou^d wild in Ireland. Sp in, Tenoriffe, 
Madeira, New Granada, Mexico. Venezuela, Brazil, 
North America, Jamaica, and India. 

Planting Violets (E. Mcacher).— Runners should 
be put in every year, April being the best month for 
doing this, whether these be for outdoor beds or for 
frames. The position for the hed may be open or 
partially shaded by trees, according to the nature of 
the soil. In the case of light soil, which always 
suffers if the summer is very dry, a little shade is 
beneficial. On holding soils Violets are just as well, 
if not better, planted in the open. This applies to 
double or single Violets intended for frames or out¬ 
door culture only. Ground for Violets must be of 
good quality, and be well prepared by trenching or 
deep digging, with plenty of manure added, and, If 
possible some leaf-mould. The single varieties, on 
account of their stronger growth, require more room 
than do the double forms. Single varieties of the 
modern kinds, such as the Princess of Wales, flower 
freely on the runners which issue from the parent 
plant, and for this reason such runners may be left. 
The double varieties, on the contrary, must have the 
runners removed, so as to strengthen the crowns 
which give the finest blooms. When sending queries 
in future kindly write on one side of the paper, and 
put each query on a separate sheet. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Mock Orange (Philadelphus), pruning (IF. E.). 
—The time to prune the Mock Oranges te as soon as 
possible after the flowering is over, and the way to 
do it is to cut away all exhausted shoots, so us to 
make room for the development of clean, vigorous 
growths, which will flower the following season. 

ForBythias. pruning (IF. E.).-Any pruning re¬ 
quired should be done directly the flowering season 
is past, thinning out the old and exhausted wood 
and cutting the stout shoots back to three or four 
eyes. These will, in their turn, push out vigorous 
shoots, which will form the flowering branches next 
year. 

The Spanish Furze (Genista hispanica) 
(X. Y. Z.. Cheshire).— This is no doubt the plant to 
which you re'er. When doing well it forms a dense 
mass of bright-green, spiny twigs, cheerful at all 
seasons, but, of course, additionally attractive when 
in bloom. It reaches, as a rule, a height of 18 inches 
to 2 feet, and for the foreground o: shrubberies or 
for large rock gardens it is very desirable. Like 
many of its class, it resists drought better than 
shrubs in general. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dealing with bones (J. Edwards).- The best 
plan in the case of small quantities is to bury them 
in a dung-heap and let them ferment. After about a 
month they will be soft, and can easily be broken 
up and used. Bone® can, of course, be reduced by 
the use of sulphuric acid, but it is neither safe nor 
cheap when small quantities have to be dealt with. 

Leather-shavings as manure (J- Edwards) r 
The best way to deal with curriers’ waste is to dig 
it into the land and leave the roots to deal with 
it afterwards. In this way nothing us lost, and when 
surrounded by roots in a state of activity it Is 
wonderful how soon, comparatively speaking, the 
manurial virtue (which is very considerable) is ex¬ 
tracted from it. 

Destroying slugs (A. TP. St. J. R -)--The best 
remedy for the destruction of 6lugs is freshly-slaked 
I lime applied when the slug3 are crawling about. 

Watering with one part of liquid-ammonia to six 
^ parts of water will kill those it comes into contact 
1 with. Small heap* of bran placed on slates or 
broken pieces of crockery make effective traps, while 
vaporite or apterite forked Into the soil will also 
help to lessen their numbers. 

Eel-worms in potting-soil ( H. C. J.).— The 
best way to destroy this is to bake your potting- 
soil over a fire. The way to do this Is to make a 
fire with refuse-wood, and when a good body of fire 
has been obtained to place an old corrugated iron 
sheet over it on which place the soil, allowing it to 
remain until all insect life has been destroyed. Suffi¬ 
cient cun be charred at one burning to serve lui 
potting and top-dreasing, but it should be stored 
quite apart from other compost heaps until required 
for use. „ 4 

Moss in lawn (Flask, Albanian, Radnor).— Get 
some sulphate of iron and mix in the proportion of 
1 lb. of sulphate to 2 gallons of water. The solution 
should be made in a wooden cask, putting the plain 
water into the cask first, and then adding the solu¬ 
tion. Then get a rosed watering-pot and apply the 
mixture to the lawn over a space of 15 square yards. 
It should be applied as soon as made, os it loses 
strength by keeping. It Bbould also be made with 
soft dr r»ui-water, avoiding, If possible, Water in 


which there is lime. This may be done at any time 
of the year. The sulphate is known to be acting 
when the Moea turns black, after which it withers 
away und crumbles into powder. If it has been too 
weak the Moss will only turn red, and another appli¬ 
cation is necessary. As Moss generally indicates 
poorness of soil, it will be requisite after the Moss 
is destroyed to apply a top-dressing of loamy soil, 
manure and wood-ashes. 


BHOBT REPLIES. 


J. S. S.— It is quite imporsible to assign any valid 
reason for the death of the Carnation-plant you send 
us, as you give us no information whatever as to tho 
cultivation. 1.’ all your plants are like the one sent, 
then we should recommend you to throw all away 

and start with fresh, healthy, well-grown plants.- 

W’m. 1). Lowndes. — Write to J. Veitch and Sons, 
Ltd., Chelsea, London, S.W. The price is from Is. fld. 
to 2«. 6d., according to size of plant. Ask for 

Laburnum Adanii. - Constant Reader.—3, Yes. any 

of the Rambler Roses, with the exception of Crim¬ 
son Rambler, would answer. All are quite hardy. 
4, Any of the Clematises will do. We should prefer 
C. Jackmanni in such a position to C. montana, as 
this latter is so rampant, and must have plenty of 

space.- 11. E. Syned.— Vaporise with the XL All 

insecticide, which can be had through any seedsman. 

- Miss Dodson:— If horses, going along the road 

where they have a right to be and not trespassing, 
are injured by the barbed-wire, then you are re¬ 
sponsible for such injury. If treepassing, then, of 
course, you are not liable.- J. W. Wood.—You can¬ 

not do better than get a plain saddle boiler, we 
think. It would be well, however, to consult a hot- 
water engineer, who could see the place and advise 
you to the best advantage. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— /^noramus.-Iris japonic* 

(syn. I. fimbriata); 2, Saxifraga Wallace!.- J. M. 

Oliver.— Azalea Mme. Iris Lefebvre.-Jf. A. B.— 

Scilla bifolia taurica, a good variety. 

Name of fruit.— East Suffolk.— Probably Lord 
Burghley, and totally distinct from Newtown. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Clontarf Nurseries, 
Dublin.— Garden Flowers, 1010, Illustrated. 

J. Tucker, 125, High-street, Walthamstow.— Cata¬ 
logue of Kitchen Garden and Flower Seeds. 

Carl Schliessman, Hoflicferant, Kat>tcl Mainz.— 
Pergolas, Summer Houses, Garden Seats, etc. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, 12 and 13, King-9treet, 
Covent Garden.— List of Hardy Perennials, Alpines, 
and Aquatics, etc. 

H. N. Ellison, West Bromwich,— List of American 
Tree-Carnations. 

Books received.— " Thirty-third Annual Report of 
the National Auricula and Primula Society (Southern 

8ection).”--“ The British Fern Gazette.” Published 

by the British Pteridologic.d Society (Secretary, Mr. 
G. Whitwcil, Serpentine Cottage, Kendal, Westmore¬ 
land) _ 

The Japanese Exhibition at Shepherd’s 

Bush.— The Japanese gardens at the Shep¬ 
herd’s Bush Exhibition are beginning to 
assume a very attractive appearance, and it 
is hoped that those portions of the grounds 
which are reserved for British horticulturists 
will bo equally worthy of the inspection of 
visitors. A large portion of the available 
Land has already been let, but there is still 
room for some more nurserymen and seeds¬ 
men, who can obtain plots for the purpose of 
displaying their methods of cultivating farm 
and garden plants, shrubs, lawns, etc. The 
plans and arrangements, which can Be ob¬ 
tained by application to the administration 
offices, Wood-lane, Shepherd’s Bush, in most 
respects follow the precedents of the Franco- 
British Exhibition, 1908. 

Mr. Arthur Herrington, who is well known 
to our readers, and who has been for a long 
time in charge of the estate of the late H. 
McK. Twombiy, in New Jersey, is now about 
to undertake landscape gardening on his own 
account. 

"Scented Carnation-leaves."-A mean fraud 
is just now being perpetrated in certain suburbs of 
London. A hawker will call on the lady of the house 
with a few Carnations, which he offers at 4s. a dozen. 
He says they are a special kind, imported direct from 
the Continent, their special attraction being that the 
green leaves are scented. That they really are scented 
is quite evident, the odour of Cloves being very 
apparent. In some districts considerable trade has 
been done. Needless to say, in a few hours the scent 
disappears, as the plants had merely been syringed 
with a small quantity of Clove-scent before being 
submitted to probable customers. The moral, ox 
course, is to deal only with firms of repute. 

Rose Mme. Pierre Euler. -We regret that, 

owing to a wrong selection of a block, this name was 
given to the Rose figured in our pages on March 26th, 
pace 199. The illustration represented a Hybrid Tea 
named Freda, which was raised by Mess«. O. Paul 
and Son, The Old Nurseries, Oheshupt. Wfe to 
figure Mme. Pierre Euler in an rtulf fa»ue. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES FROM A CORNISH GARDEN. 
Since I wrote to you last, several Irises have 
bloomed. One flower of I. Rosenbachiana 
was out on February 10th, but the others 
are only just appearing. Personally, I do 
not care for this species so much as for most 
of the other Juno forms, but it has the look of 
a gay harlequin against the brown earth, and 
the foliage which follows the flower is very 
beautiful. I. Sindjarensis was glorious—over 
18 inches high, with as many, as seven con¬ 
secutive blooms in various shades of pale 
blue. I think it is the satin texture (inherited 
by the hybrid Sindpers) which makes their 
pallor so rich. 

To-day (March 15th) I. Warlevensis is in 
its prime. The texture is metallic, and the 
flowers are truly iridescent, with a look of 
blue enamel. The deep-violet signal is much 
reflexed, and the orange crest very distinct, 
fading day by day to a lemon chrome. I. 
Willmottiana is a most exquisite pale 
lavender, with a snow-white signal. I. 
bucharica has rather too much green, both in 
tlie yellow of its signal and in the cream of 
the rest of it, to be quite perfect. I prefer 
I. orcliioides, now opening, but like all the 
tall Juno forms, except Fosteriana, it is 
robust and easy to grow if ripened with a 
light in the summer and planted with the 
top of the bulb only just below the ground. 
Most of the failures with the Juno Irises 
come from deep planting, and a careless dis¬ 
posal of the tuberous roots, which must be 
allowed to go down perpendicularly. They 
like mortar rubbish. As I have only one 
bulb of I. Fosteriana, it was inevitable that 
its peeping foliage should be chosen to cele¬ 
brate the coming of age of a debauched 
slug, and I fear it is doomed for this year. 
The yellow flower, with purple standards, 
forms an unique combination. 

In my Cushion Iris bed I felt a fat bud in 
the new' I. Haurauensis, which I welcome as 
the herald of a lucky season, for I never saw 
these elusive orientals looking so contented. 
Tho Snake’s Head Iris (I. tuberosa) is much 
more handsome in grit and sun than in leaf- 
mould and semi-shade. The ridges are more 
bronzed and the velvet brown and green 
more rich. The buds of I. pumila are show¬ 
ing colour, and stylosa, with the variety 
speciosa, is still in prodigal bloom. Whv do 
people say this lovely Iris smells like Violets? 
It has a distinct and delicious perfume of 
Primroses. Finally, there is I. persica, with 
its wonderful hues” of aquamarine. Primula 
denticulata (with spikes 20 inches high), and 
Synthyris reniformis (lavender, with glossy,' 
serrated leaves) have been flowering since 
early in January, and are not nearly over yet. 
Primula Paliner! is a curious ana interest¬ 
ing plant. The flowers are yellow, on a fairly 
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tall stalk, but the foliage, like that of a large 
Auricula, quite dwarfing the bloom, is the 
most remarkable part of it. P. frondosa and 
P. viscosa nivalis are two fairy plants. 
Then there are the huge flaming lamps of 
Greig’s Tulip, Knufmann’s Tulip, and T. 
prsestans, with its vivid scarlet ^"blossoms. 
Fighting with the roots of an old Philadel- 
phus are the rose and silver stars of-T. 
clusiana, and close by the American Ery- 
throniums and the Dodecatheons, both of 
which always look tremendously surprised 
to see each other. Finally, I must mention 
Anemone syriaca in flower since before 
Christmas, the intense scarlet of which 
makes a particularly fine batch of A. fulgens 
appear almost pink. M. C. Mackenzie. 

Hayle, Cornwall. 


THE CHILIAN GLORY-FLOWER 
(Eccrbmocabpus scabeb). 

A delightful climber is the Chilian Glory- 
flower (Eccremocarpus ecaber), the specific 
name being derived from two Greek words, 
signifying pendent and fruit, and given in 
allusion to the drooping habit of the seed- 
pods or fruits. It is one of the most grace¬ 
ful of our twining plants, and is thus suited 
to many positions where a climber with dense 
foliage would be undesirable. For covering 
a trellis or running up wires or strings, it is 
excellent, and on nigh arches and arbours it 
is beautiful. Tho Eccremocarpus is of free 
growth, and varies in height according to the 
nature of the soil and the food supply, but it 
will run to 7 feet or 8 feet in a season from 
seeds, and will give a succession of its pretty, 
rather tubular flowers, for months at a time. 
The flowers are very beautiful, and their 
bright colouring is appreciated by all. They 
are succeeded by rather rough-looking fruits 
or seed-pods, w hich are produced freely. In 
mild places, where these seeds sow them¬ 
selves, seedlings will appear in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the parent, but in cold parts of the 
country it is advisable to save the seeds and 
sow them in spring under glass in March or 
April, planting out the seedlings towards the 
end of May. These seedlings will flower the 
same year. Although a perennial, and hardy 
in many places, the Eccremocarpus is not 
so in the colder districts, and has to be raised 
from seeds annually. It is thus as well adapted 
for treating as an annual as it is as a hardy 
nerennial climber in mild ones. In the latter 
it will sometimes remain evergreen. There 
are now several colours among the varieties 
of Eccremocarpus scaber, and this variety 
increases its value. The ordinary E. scaber 
has flowers of a rich orange-scarlet, and I do 
not know that any of the varieties appeal 
more to me than this. let the love of change 
renders acceptable the variety aureus, with 
its golden-yellow blossoms of much beauty. 
E. s. carmineus has its tubes of bright car* 
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mine, and roseus flowers of a charming 
salmon-rose. Any of iliese will please the 
cultivator, and seeds of all can be procured 
at a moderate cost. 

The Eccremocarpus seems to like a rather 
peaty soil. One of a moderately light nature 
of almost any kind will grow it, but it ought 
to be sufficiently manured should rapid growth 
be desired. Seeds should be sown under 
glass, as recommended above, and if vigorous 
growth is desired, the seedlings should be 
potted, so that they can be turned out into 
their permanent quarters without breaking 
the ball of earth. We have no prettier 
climber of its kind than this native of Chili. 

8. A. 


EARLY HARDY FLOWERS AT 
CAMBERLEY. 

After reading “ S. A.’s ” note on Iris Rosen¬ 
bachiana, at page 180, I saw this and many 
other spring-blooming plants at Crosby Hill, 
Camberley. This Iris was in full bloom in 
the middle of February, in the rock garden. 
It was planted in a good position, facing 
south-west. There were seven fine plants in 
full bloom. I was assured all the protection 
they had received was a pane of glass put 
over them in wet weather. “ S. A.” does 
well to point out the danger of its foliage 
suffering, a most important point, and atten¬ 
tion should be given to protect this. Another 
gem I found in full bloom close to the above 
was Tulipa Kaufmanniana, its beautiful 
flowers, creamy-yellow inside and scarlet out¬ 
side. At Crosby this is found to be quite 
hardy. Saxifraga apiculata, with its showy 
yellow flowers, was a mass of bloom, creep¬ 
ing over a big stone hard by, and forming a 
fine bit of colour. The lovely Anemone 
blanda had several of its charming blue 
flowers open. This grows luxuriantly in 
this garden. Daphne Bl&gayana attracted 
my attention by its lovely scent. It was 
several feet across, and was in a semi-shady 
position. It had hundreds of blooms on it, 
either open or in bud. Hepatica Single Blue 
| was a mass of colour. This kind seeds 
freely. I noticed a nice plant, full of bloom, 
that had found a home in the close, hard 
stump of a big Rhododendron, and was look¬ 
ing happy. 

Lenten Roses are grown in large masses 
under trees, where they thrive, and seed 
freely. All the attention they receive is a 
light dressing of rotten manure thrown over 
the tree-leaves that fall among them. I 
have never seen them doing so well before. 
They are charming for cutting, and mingle 
well with the Alexandrian Laurel, so well 
spoken of in a recent issue. 

At the top, and in a prominent position, 
low»growing shrubs are planted. I found 
Pieris japonica, with its long racemes of 
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lovely white flowers. This should be grown 
wherever possible, if only to cut from. Loni- 
cera Standishi must be mentioned. It is 
grown as a bush, from 5 feet to 7 feet high, 
and was full of its white, scented flowers. 
Some think this is not satisfactory away from 
a wall, but this is not so, and, if given atten¬ 
tion to regulating the shoots, forms a fine, 
compact shrub. Nutallia was full of flowers, 
and, if not very ornamental, is valued for its 
early blooming. Spring bulbs of all kinds 
were abundant. 

In another garden, on the wall, are large 
masses of Pyrue japonica. These are well- 
managed, being pinched in summer to keep 
them close to the wall. In a border, at the 
foot of this, are big patches of Scilla sibirica, 
rising out of a bed of a mossy Saxifrage. The 
sheet of blue rising out of the green carpet 
contrasts well with the flowers of the Pyrus. 
In my own garden, for many days I have been 
charmed with big patches of Iris reticulata, 
2 feet to 3 feet across, having from fifty to 
sixty flowers open at a time. 

John Crook. 


SINGLE FLOWERED DAHLIAS. 
Twenty-five years ago I had to attend to 
the Dahlias in'a large garden in one of the 
northern counties. At that time the single- 
flowered varieties were extensively grown, 
both in the flower garden and in large clumps, 
for the supply of cut flowers only. Just 
before frosts came a light wooden frame¬ 
work was erected over each group, and 
scrim, on wooden rollers, was placed over 
the plants every night. In this way nearly 
all the blossoms were available for decora¬ 
tion until well on into the month of Novem¬ 
ber. Sometimes growths several feet long 
were cut, with branches bearing six or eight 
flowers on them, and they were arranged in 
long trumpet-shaped vases as companions to 
similar vases of Chrysanthemums. There 
are many more varieties now in commerce, 
and the colours of the flowers and quality of 
the blooms are much improved now. Seed¬ 
lings are easily raised on a hot bed. Sow the 
seeds in 7-inch pots filled with loam and leaf- 
soil in equal proportions and sand to render 
the whole porous. Drop about one dozen 
seeds in each pot, and cover them nearly 
half an inch deep. Previous to sowing, water 
the soil, but not after the seeds are covered. 
Keep the frame closed until the seedlings 
appear, then admit air gradually, and pot 
off the seedlings singly into small pots, still 
keeping them, however, in the frame. In 
due course the young plants will require 
larger pots, deep 5-inch ones being suitable. 
Before the second potting is done the young 
plants should be placed in a cool-frame and 
air admitted to them freely. It is only neces¬ 
sary to keep them safe from frost. Planting- 
out should be done about the end of the first 
week in June. The soil must be deeply dug 
and well enriched with rotted manure. Place 
a stake to each plant, and, if freely mulched 
afterwards, the plants will grow into fine 
specimens by the end of August. When many 
other kinds of flowers are fading, the Dahlias 
will he just attaining their full beautv. 

Bourne Vale. 


DOUBLE FLOWERS. 

“ E. A. G.” (p. 182) by no means makes clear 
why the natural self-fertilisation of flowers 
should lead to the Kportive form, which ends 
in doubling being produced. Were it really 
so, we should look for doubling in myriads of 
directions, because so many descriptions of 
flowers do eelf-fertilise, such ns most, if not 
all, members of the leguminous family, for 
instance, yet doubling never occurs with 
those. It is difficult to determine what 
causes doubling—-whether it be due to some 
inherent or hereditary quality, or to that ten¬ 
dency to sport which occurs in so many cases, 
especially with plants that arc freely raised 
from seed. True doubling consists in the 
changing of the anthers of flowers which 
carry pollen-cases into petals, thus lending to 
barrenness. We see that variation and bar¬ 
renness in Stocks. Primroses, Chinese Pri¬ 
mulas, and many other flowers which are not 
composites, and must not be confounded with 
Dahlias, Sunflowers, Chrysanthemums, and 


many others, and which, whether double or 
single, still retain their natural character in 
being seed-producers. 

But with all these of double form, nelf- 
fertilisation is not found, and seed results 
only when that fertilisation is artificial. Many 
years ago double Chinese Primroses came 
freely, but now one i6 never heard of, 
although the flowers of the single forms re¬ 
main in structure just as they were when 
the doubling wave was common. So also 
was it with hardy Primroses. How rarely 
now do we have any additions to those ! The 
genesis of doubling in garden stocks, for in¬ 
stance—as, no doubt, with so many flowers — 
is in the grower noting the production of, per¬ 
haps, but one abnormal petal projecting from 
the centre of a flower. That flower is 
to produce seed, and that seed is sown, with 
the possible result that some seedlings pro¬ 
duce flowers with still more abnormal petals, 
and it may be, in the third generation, the 
doubling is found complete. A.D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rockery under Beech-tree.—I have a small 
piece of rockery, faring due south, which h:us been 
put up principally to protect the front garden from 
the north winds.' It is under a large Beech-tire, but 
gels plenty o'; sun all day. and during the summer is 
fairly dry. I shall be obliged if you will give me 
the names of wine alpine plants which you think will 
grow under tlie present unfavourable conditions.— 
Claremont. 

[A rock garden arrangement under a 
“ large Beech-tree ” is in one of the worst 
ossible conditions, and alpine plants will 
e as likely to suffer from drip, from a too- 
dense shade, from root-dryness, and from the 
very gwvat probability that the whole mass of 
soil wiflT be filled with the root-fibres from 
the tree itself. Of the plants most likely to 
succeed, or to give a moderately fair account 
of themselves, are the mossy Saxifrages, of 
which S. Sternbergi, S. hyhridus, S. nius- 
coides, S. Whitlavi, S. Camposi, and S. do- 
cipiens are representative sorts. 8. Megasea 
cordifolia is also good for dry places, while 
its variety purpurea and 8. (M.) crassifolia 
are excellent. Other plants might include 
Hepatieas, Lenten Roses, Ferns, Periwinkles, 
Euphorbia myrsonies, E. pilosa, and others. 
Othonna chcirifolia, hardy Cyclamen, Thrift, 
alpine Poppies, Acantholinum glumaceum, 
Aubrietiae on the more exposed parts, and a 
selection of the more robust of the encrusted 
Saxifrages. The /Ethionemas are good in 
dry places, but cannot endure drip, this being 
also true of Androsace lanuginosa and A. 
sarmentoe-%, both of which are most valuable 
in dry places. Just what success may be 
achieved will depend on the amount of atten¬ 
tion given to the plants in w atering and other 
necessaries.] 

Viola OUCUllata. —This Viola, which was 
introduced as long ago as 1762, has never 
become common in gardens, but is a pretty 
plant. It is a native of the Eastern and 
Central States of North America, and is in¬ 
variably found in moist sites, and in this 
country should be grown where there is an 
ample supply of w ater. An attempt is often 
made to grow it in a dry pocket in the rock 
garden or in a dry border, but under such 
conditions success will never be attained, 
for it is an entirely different plant when it 
can have access to abundant moisture. It 
will form a strong plant with large and well- 
formed foliage, and will produce an ample 
supply of medium-sized blossoms. There are 
numerous varieties. In the type the flowers 
are blue, and other forms have pure white 
and blue and white blossoms. It is a per¬ 
fectly hardy plant, and can be readily pro¬ 
pagated by* seed or division. Such a Viola 
can scarcely he expected to attain the popu¬ 
larity of the sweet Violets, of which there 
are now so many splendid varieties, but it 
is in interesting plant, and one that will 
commend itself to the lover of natural beauty. 
—Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Wall gardening.— In carrying out some 
alterations a few years ago, I dispensed with a 
steep bank of turf, which formed the termina¬ 
tion of a portion of a lawn, and substituted 
for it a vertical wall, built of loose stones, 
with the object of using it for the cultivation 
of such alpine and rock plants ns will succeed 
grown in this way. While the building of the 


wall was in progress, provision was, there¬ 
fore, made for the accommodation of the 
plants and their roots by having suitable 
openings at frequent but irregular intervals 
in the face of the wall, and in providing 
ample rooting space behind, which was filled 
with soil as the building proceeded. After 
allowing a period of three or four months for 
everything to settle down, the wall was then 
planted with quantities of the single and 
double white Arabis, Aubrietins, Erinus 
alpinus, Alyssum saxatile, Cerastium tomen- 
tosum, Polygonum vaccinifolium, 8ax it*rages 
in variety, Erigeron mucronatus (the Mexi¬ 
can Daisy), Scdums, and Thymes in variety, 
etc. These have all done well, and have 
covered the greater part of the wall face. 
Last year the effect when the plants were in 
flower was very beautiful. This season, as a 
result of the plants having spread still fur¬ 
ther, it is hoped—and, no doubt, will be the 
case—that there will be a still more beautiful 
display. Grown under these conditions, the 
above-named plants give but little trouble 
beyond an occasional watering once they are 
established, and a wall clothed and orna¬ 
mented by them is certainly a much more 
beautiful object, in my opinion, than a formal 
Grass bank, too steep to walk down in com¬ 
fort, and difficult to keep in order by mowing. 
—A. W. 

Bamboo canes as plant supports.— I note 
the remarks, at page 126, of your correspon¬ 
dent, “An Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” on 
the use of Bamboo canes as supports for 
plants. Your correspondent deals with them 
from an outdoor point of view-, and is favour¬ 
ably impressed with them. For plants 
grown in pots, however, I do not like them, 
a great drawback being that it is quite im¬ 
possible to sharpen them. However carefully 
done, either a blunt or cutting surface is left, 
which will greatly damage the roots the intake 
comes into contact with. In the case of deli¬ 
cate-rooting subjects, this is of very great 
importance—far more so than is generally 
recognised. Again, the glazed surface of the 
Bamboo doos not grip the soil, and for this 
reason one may often see the plant supporting 
the stake instead of the reverse being the 
case. Among many of the young gardeners 
of the present day the tying of pot-plants is a 
much neglected art, and even when but a 
single stake is used, the lesson often taught is 
“how not to do it.” The days of specimen 
plants with a forest of sticks arc, happily, 
gone bv, but a single stake is often abso¬ 
lutely necessary. The stake should be so dis¬ 
posed that it is almost, if not quite, hidden 
by the plant when tied in position. A Very 
important item, and a neglected one, is to 
push the stake well down into the soil, so that, 
even if the plants are shifted about, they do 
not become loosened in any way. As snow¬ 
ing the evil effects of loose staking, I had re¬ 
cently brought under my notice some Carna¬ 
tions sent by rail, in which the sticks sup¬ 
porting the plants were just stuck an inch or 
so into the soil, the result being that nearly 
every plant was broken off at the collar.—X. 

Beds of flne-leaved plants.— There w as a 
time, when carpet-bedding was so much in 
vogue, when very many beds in the flower- 
garden were almost entirely devoted to fine- 
foliaged plants. This is altered now, ami 
flowering-plants in very great variety are 
almost exclusively used. This is certainly a 
great improvement, at the same time two or 
three beds of (ine-foliaged plants make a 
bright and enduring display. I remember, 
for instance, a very large round bed in one 
of our public parks planted in blocks of Cen- 
taurea candidissima. Coleus Versehaffelti, 
and Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium, and as the 
bed was perfectly filled and everything in the 
best of health, the contrast was at once bril¬ 
liant and effective. One does not often see 
Coprosma Baueriana variegata. It makes 
very handsome pyramids when well grown, 
and can bo used for large beds with Aealy- 
plias, and when the outdoor season is at an 
end they may find a place for the time in the 
cool greenhouse. The gold-leaved Fuchsias, 
plants about 2 feet high, show to great ad¬ 
vantage on a carpet of dwarf 1 resine or 
dark Alternanthera. As they are inclined to 
be of somewhat straggling growth, attention 
must be given to staking to prevent dropping 
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over. In very small beds some of the 
Echeverias or the yellow-leaved form of 
Dactylis may take the place of the Fuchsias. 
All the coloured-leaved forms of Pelar¬ 
goniums may be used for the purpose, and 
show to advantage in contrast with a taller 
plant.—S. S. 

The Sweet Pea boom.— I was much in¬ 
terested in the note signed “Sweet Pea” in | 
the issue of Gardening Illustrated of 
March 12th last. I think undue attention is 
being given to one of our most beautiful an¬ 
nuals, which must have the effect, if per¬ 
sisted in, of detracting from the value and 
culture of many other equally useful and 
attractive hardy flowers, and I feel confident 
it will have an ill-effect in the lon$» run. 
One would imagine there were few, if any, 
other annuals that merited the attention of 
growers. No one can deny that the exhibi¬ 
tions of the National Sweet Pea Society pro¬ 
vide an immense wealth of colour and de¬ 
lightful fragrance, not easy to forget; yet 
there is a great amount of sameness in sue- | 
eessive shows of this society, one year’s dis- j 
play differing very little from that of its sue- ' 
censor, and, once the novelty fails, I am dis- 


tions. All flowered the first year, but gradu¬ 
ally died out, and now, instead of over 160 
plants, as there ought to be, there are less 
than a dozen. I have written to several 
Iris specialists, but none have been able to 
help me. I would gladly remove the whole 
of the soil, if I knew what to put in its place. 
Mr. Reginald Farrer writes, in his “ In a 
Yorkshire Garden,” that he has failed 
again and again with bulbous Irises, but he 
lives in the bleak north, whereas my garden 
is one of the warmest in England. This 
winter our severest frost has been 5 degs. 
Iris alata always flowers the year it is pur¬ 
chased, but never afterwards, though it 
lives. A friend in Cornwall said : “ Oh ! the 
only way to do with Iris alata is to buy it 
from the Continent, flower it, and throw it 
away!” But one wishes for some perman¬ 
ence with Irises. Any suggestions that may 
lead to a successful result will be gratefully 
welcomed. —Wyndham Fitzherbert, Kings- 
wcar, South Devon. 

Viola gracilis. —We are indebted to Mrs. 
Rogers for bunches of this from Burncoose, 
and a most charming little plant it is. It is a 
native of Greece, and, probably, other coun- 


ing in good condition over a long period. 
A. serrata is taller and of a more straggling 
habit than A. alpina, but is a variety of con¬ 
siderable merit. If allowed to grow too long 
in one position it is apt to die out; and, if 
possible, I like to replant this variety every 
second year. The blooms, if not so plentiful 
from frequently transplanted pieces, are of 
a higher quality. A. Millefolium rubra is a 
showy variety, more allied, perhaps, to the 
wild Yarrows than the others. Its flowers 
are a deep pink, fading to almost white with 
age, and the plant is well adapted for 
naturalising. —Scot. 

SAXIFRAGA RHEI SUPERBA AS AN 
EDGING. 

The Mossy Saxifrages are evidently coming 
strongly into favour, and the desire to own 
them and to cultivate them in the garden 
seems only natural to those who have Known 
and loved them for Ion". When happy, they 
are ‘‘things of beauty” all the year "round, 
and rarely do they delight one more than in 
the depth of winter, when their Moss-like 
mounds of beautiful leaves are of the most 
verdant hues—hues varying, however, with 



Baxifraga Rhei superba as an edging. 


posed to think the annual shows may fall very 
flat. I would urge the society to introduce 
something fresh and novel each season. The 
frequent repetition of the same thing soon 
becomes monotonous, and the competitions 
should, for this reason, be remodelled from 
time to time. The practical uses to which 
Sweet Pea flowers can be applied should be 
encouraged on a more comprehensive scale. 
The trials organised by the National Sweet 
Pea Society only go to prove that the grower 
needs to be protected against purchasing 
synonymous or too-much-alike varieties, that 
are sent out at a high price, and but few seeds 
in each packet. As your correspondent truly 
says: “ One gets flooded with Sweet Pea 
literature and illustrations to such an extent 
as to become nauseous.”— Latuyrus. 

Bulbous Irises.— I was much interested in 
Mr. M. C. Mackenzie’s note on bulbous 
Irises, page 111. I should like to know how 
long he has had his Irises. I started their 
culture a few years ago in what I considered 
was an ideal border. It faced south-west, 
was raised above the path, and was backed 
by the wall of a house which protected it 
from the north-east. I bought a dozen bulbs 
of about fourteen species of bulbous Iris, 
and planted them in prepared soil, peat, 
loam, leaf-mould, and grit in equal propor- 
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I tries near. Mrs. Rogers tells us that she 
has sheets of it in bloom, in the winter, of 
■ the richest and softest purple. It is a true 
rock plant, and in Cornwall evidently as free 
as a weed. 

Lobelia cardinalis.— 'This is a good plant 
I for late summer display in the flower garden, 
and, assuming the old stools are under glass, 
it will be well to pull them to pieces and 
place the strongest crowns into 5-inch or 
6-inch pots of light soil, so as to get nice, 
strong plants towards the middle of May. A 
cold-frame is the best position for a few 
weeks, until established, when they should bo 
stood outdoors on an ash bed. Water spar¬ 
ingly at first, as the young shoots are liable 
* to rot if kept saturated. The earlier the 
plants can be set out where they are to re¬ 
main for the season, the better the display. 
During the summer abundance of water is 
necessary on light soils, this Lobelia quickly 
resenting anything approaching dryness at 
the root, a mulch of short manure being very 
beneficial on such soils.— J. Mayne. 

Achillea alpina.— Of all tho Yarrows, this 
is my favourite. It flowers early, very freely, 
and keeps up a good succession of bloom. It 
succeeds well in partial shade, the blooms 
single and pure white. A. serrata is another 
good variety, later in blooming, but remain- 


I tho 8|>eeies and variety, but all delightful — 
especially at a time when Nature withholds 
most of her greenery and her flowers from 
us. Yet to the admirer of floral beauty the 
loveliness of these Rockfoils is best revealed 
in spring, when these verdant mounds are 
spangled with dainty flowers of different 
shades, and almost all beautiful. It is to be 
feared that the precise species of some of 
these Mossy Saxifrages is as yet uncertain, 
and we have various authorities differing as 
to what one Saxifraga Rhei belongs. As 
the Kew Hand List classes it with Saxifraga 
muscoides, however, we may adopt this 
authority. The ordinary S. Rhei forms a 
pretty cushion of bright green foliage, which 
in spring is almost covered with a number of 
pleasing flow r ers, which open pink, and gra¬ 
dually pass off with age to white. In the 
early stages of their existence in particular 
theso flowers are exceedingly pretty. The 
variety superba, here illustrated, is larger in 
all its parts, and slightly deeper in its pink 
( colouring when first opening. It is a really 
valuable Saxifrage, and is likely to hold its 
owi for some time, despite the number of ac¬ 
cessions to the ranks of the Mossy Saxifrages 
made of late under the title of S. deeipiens 
varieties. It is easily cultivated, preferring 
a partially shaded place and plenty of water 
in summer. S. Arnott. 
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RO8E8. 

NEW ROSES FOR FORCING. 

The marvellous introductions of the last few 
years have stimulated Rose-growing outdoors, 
and, in a very marked degree, under glass 
also. We have now', for the latter purpose, 
quite a number of Roses, bearing huge blos¬ 
soms on stiff, sturdy stems, the ideal of what 
a forcing Rose should be. While in the large 
establishments quantities of plants of just a 
few kinds will always be grown, chiefly be¬ 
cause it is fashionable to decorate a dinner- 
table with one variety alone, there are num¬ 
bers of individuals who enjoy a variety of 
kinds, and derive the greatest pleasure from 
their Roee-house when they can produce a 
tine specimen of any of the latest novelties to 
show their friends. Among the new Roses 
annually produced, there are comparatively 
few that are suitable for forcing. Some time 
ago I was able to inspect a Rose-house con¬ 
taining all the leading kinds of every tribe, 
growm for the object of yielding growths for 
cuttings, and it was always a real pleasure to 
turn into this house in March, and to see old 
favourites like Gloire de Dijon and W. A. 
Richardson vieing in beauty with the China 
Rose Fabvier or Mme. Laurette Messimy, or 
with the pretty little Polyantha Roses. But 
where space is limited such sorts as these will 
not be grown. We want the most up-to-dale 
varieties, therefore, no one should miss add¬ 
ing the 

WHITE Killarney, which already has 
created quite a sensation in the United 
States as a forcing Rose. I suppose we in 
England can have no conception what Killar- 
ney is like in America, but that it is popular 
every trade grower will tell you, therefore its 
white sport cannot fail to be a favourite. 
There have been several red forms of Karl 
Druschki sent out, or, at least, Roses that 
have been so described. The first one, Bar- 
barossa, proved to be a failure with most 
growers, but His Majesty, raised by S. 
McGredy and Sons, and Commandant J. 
Gravereaux, raised by Messrs. Crosbier, have 
merits that go far to deserve the appellation 
red. Both are very fine, but the latter pos¬ 
sesses the more petals. It is a splendid H.P. 
Rose, of a rich, fiery crimson colour, lightly 
shaded velvety-maroon. To my mind, 

Molly Sharman Crawford is the most 
valuable forcing Rose we have had for a long 
time. Its exquisite white blossoms are nearly 
twice the size of those of The Bride, and 
t hey are of .a very pure Eau de Nil white, ex¬ 
panding to dazzling white. 

Miss Cynthia Forde promises to be a ster¬ 
ling variety, for it possesses a fine habit, with 
mildew-proof foliage, and a colour that 
always charms—deep, brilliant rose-pink, 
shaded lighter on back of petals. 

Mme. Segond-Weber I like very much. 
It reminds me of Mme. Edmee Metz, with the 
habit of Antoine Rivoire. 

Mrs. David Jardine (H.T.) is also a pink, 
but of such an exquisite shade that one can¬ 
not describe it. Apart from its wondrous 
beauty of form, it possesses a most refreshing 
fragrance, truly delightful. The blooms are 
large and freely produced. 

Mrs. P. H. Coats (H.T.) is a lovely deep 
sulphur-yellow Rose under glass, and is a 
great gain to forcing Roses, for not only is it 
of good colour, but it yields its blossoms so 
abundantly. 

Juliet is a remarkable break, and it will 
be a glorious Rose for culture under glass, its 
unique colours of carmine-red and old gold 
blending most harmoniously. Being of the 
Soleil d’Or tribe, it possesses remarkable 
hardiness, and will be a boon to those who 
only possess a cold-house. Its growth is so 
strong that one might well grow it as a pillar 
Rose. When I first budded the Rose, it 
made shoots from the maiden buds fully 
7 feet in length. One must not miss Mons. 
Pernet Ducher’s 

Entente cordiale, possessing as it does 
such distinct merits, which place its parent, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay in the front rank as a 
forced Rose. Entente cordiale bears flowers 
of a beautiful creamy-white colour, with a 
tinting of carmine at the edges of petals. 


Lady Hillingdon has already gained a 
name as a forced flower, and should be in 
large demand. The lovely elongated buds 
will be most useful for coat-flowers, and the 
deep yellow colour is a great gain. 

F. R. Patzer is a Rose I have a good | 
opinion of. The colour is creamy buff, re¬ 
verse of petals delicate pink, changing to 
light orange-pink. It yields a good, solid 
flower. 

Joseph Low e needs no commendation. It 
will be a more useful Rose in the forcing- 
house than outdoors. Possessing as it does 
the glorious petal of Mrs. W. J. Grant, with 
Mme. Abel Chatenay colour, it will be 
readily imagined what a show it will make 
when grown in quantity. 

Frau Nicola Welter, an H.T. of German 
origin, has received high marks of distinc¬ 
tion in that country. The colour is pale 
yellow, passing to orange and saffron. The 
flowers are large and full. 

Florence Edith Coulthwaitk is in the 
way of the Comtes.se de Nadaillac type, and 
retains its delightful colouring of orange and 
peach shades to the last. It is especially 
good as a forced flower, and one everybody 
who grows pot Roses should add to his col¬ 
lection. It is also sweetly scented. 

Other good things worth growing under 
glass are: Margaret Molyneux, Mrs. A. 
Munt, Walter Speed, Dr. O’Donald Browne, 
Symmetry, Rhea Reid, Princesse Mert- 
chersky, Margaret, Mme. Maurice de Luze, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Nelly Johnstone, Lady 
Ursula, and W. H. Taft, not forgetting the 
pretty little (Polyantha Jessie. All of these are 
really first class. Rora. 

SOME NEW ROSES WORTH GROWING. 
In the somewhat extensive list of novelties 
described in Gardening Illustrated for 
October 2nd of last year, there were some 
few T omissions, which i now add, and I would 
advise all who wish to keep their collection 
w'ell up to date to secure plants or buds 
during the coming spring and summer. We 
always welcome M. Pernet DucherV*novel- 
ties, and I think this successful raiser has 
added still further to his reputation in five 
varieties he distributed in 1909. 

Andre Gamon was noticed in these pages 
on October 2nd, and I think it will become a 
very popular variety. 

Entente Cordiale is a Hybrid Tea, 
raised from Mme. Abel Chatenay and 
Kaiserin Augfcsta Victoria. It has inherited 
the grand characteristics of Mme. Abel 
Chatenay as regards its vigour and freedom 
of flowering, but its creamy-white colour i*s 
derived from the pollen parent. For forcing 
or for general garden decoration this variety 
will be in much demand. 

Colonel Leclerc will be a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the red-flowered H.T.’s. Its colour is 
eherry-red, shaded with carmine-lake. As 
its parents were Caroline Testout and Horace 
Vernet, we havo a blending of tw'O grand 
Roses, the former imparting its vigour and 
free-blossoming, while Horace Vernet has 
iveu some of its glorious colour. If we could 
ut get the rich crimson colour and form of 
Horace Vernet with the habit of Caroline 
Testout, what a beauty it would be! Doubt¬ 
less this was M. Pernet Ducher’s desire when 
he crossed these two Roses, and possibly fur¬ 
ther seedlings from Col. Leclerc will give us 
the one we desire. 

Senateur Mascurand is another of those 
charming amber and yolk-of-egg-coloured 
Roses, of which this raiser has given us not a 
few. Although there is in some of them a 
family likeness, one must admit a more ex¬ 
tended knowledge than wo get at first re¬ 
veals very distinctive qualities, so that I think 
the variety Senateur Mascurand may be 
added without hesitation. A fine variety 
comes to us from America under the name 
of 

Panama.— It gained the second place in 
the trials of new Roses which M. Jules 
Gravereaux has initiated at the Jardin Baga¬ 
telle, Paris, and was only one point behind 
M. Pernet Ducher’s Arthur R. Goodwin. It 
was raised by Messrs. E. G. Hill and Co. 
The colour is white, with a salmon shading, 


in the way of, but brighter than in Viscoun¬ 
tess Folkestone. 

Jonkheer J. L. Mock (H.T.) is a very 
promising novelty, having the excellent 
parentage of Caroline Testout and Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, and comes midway between the 
two sorts as regards colour, while it has in¬ 
herited the fragrance of Mme. A. Chatenay. 

Triumph is a flower after the style of 
General MacArthur, but two or three shades 
deeper. As this latter has no^v so well estab¬ 
lished itself as one of our best crimson gar¬ 
den Roses, I think Triumph will also find 
favour. I compared the two last year, and 
found them perfectly distinct. 

Alberto N. Calamet comes from Messrs. 
Soupert et Notting, who have given us Mrs. 
E. G. Hill and Grand Due de Luxembourg. 
They have a very lovely strain of this type of 
Rose, and the newcomer will certainly add 
to their fame. The colour is pale flesh-white 
on* the inside of petals, while the outside is 
a clear pink, producing a magnificent effect. 

Lady Hillingdon, as recently exhibited 
by Messrs. G. Mount and Sons, has quickly 
caught thb public taste. It is a shade of 
colour much richer than in Mme. Ravary, 
with lovely long buds, not very full, but ex¬ 
cellent as a forcing Rose. It is said to be 
a cross between Mme. Hoete and Papa Gon- 
tier; if so, it is an instance of a remarkable 
result from such a cross; but all who have 
crossed Roses know full well that most un¬ 
looked-for colours and forms will come from 
widely different parents. 

Mrs. Sam Ross is a Rose of a very lovely 
shade of soft pink. It was well exhibited at 
the autumn show of the National Rose 
Society. 

Rose Orleans is a beautiful addition to 
the dwarf perpetual-flowering Polyantha 
Roses. This variety gained a special gold 
medal last year. While being of the same 
style as Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, one of the 
loveliest of the whole group, its immense 
trusses of Pelargonium-red blossoms, with 
a white centre, will make the newcomer a 
Rose of wonderful effectiveness for massing. 

Mrs. James Craig is a very fragrant H.T. 
variety. Its colour is salmon-rose, with a 
yellow* flush at base of petals. Another 
highly-perfumed Rose from the same raiser 
—Mr. Hugh Dickson—is 

Mrs. Wm. Cooper, a deep, rosy-flesh- 
coloured H.T., paling to delicate blush. A 
variety with very large, shell-shaped petals 
of great beauty, 

W. H. Taft, was exhibited once or twice 
last season, and struck me as being a useful 
Rose. It emanated from America, where it 
is held in great repute. The colour is a vivid 
salmon-pink. 

Lady Dartmouth is one of M. Bemaix’e 
novelties. This raiser evidently possesses a 
special strain. The variety named above is 
one of those beautiful bi-coloured Roses that 
have their own peculiar charm. The flowers 
are white, heavily edged with red, fading 
away into the pure white of the centre. 

Rosomane Narcissi Thomas is a Tea 
Rose from the same raiser. It has a lovely 
blending of colours, scarlet, shaded crimson, 
and suffused with apricot-yellow. The 
rowth is vigorous, and the variety possesses 
eautiful foliage. I believe this Rose .will 
become a great* favourite. 

Carmen is a beautiful, brilliant coloured 
Rugosa Rose from Herr Peter Lambert, a 
raiser to whom we are indebted for many good 
things. The flowers are single, of brilliant 
blood-red colour, and produced in great 
abundance. We are getting quite a number 
of climbing forms of established favourite 
Hybrid Teas and Teas. One of the latest 
that hails from America is 

Climbing Killarney.— If this turns out 
to be as good m Climbing Mrs. Grant, it will 
be of great value. Then there is 
Climbing Mme. Jules Grolez an¬ 
nounced. This latter Rose seems inclined 
to sport. Already it has produced Elizabeth 
Kitto, a very pretty Rose, with flowers the 
colour of those of Mme. Abel Chatenay. 

Rosa. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEGONIA PATRIE. 

The introduction of Begonia socotrana about 
thirty years ago has had a far-reaching 
effect among the garden varieties of Begonia, 
particularly those that flower during the late 
autumn and winter months. By crossing B. 
socotrana and some members of the tuberous- 
rooted section Messrs. Veitch have obtained 
a distinct and beautiful race, while the ubi¬ 
quitous Gloire de Lorraine, raised and dis¬ 
tributed by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, resulted 
from the intercrossing of B. socotrana and 
the white-flowered South African B. Dregei. 
Since Gloire de Lorraine has become so 
popular seedlings and sports therefrom have 
made their appearance, some of which are 


flowers is difficult to describe, but it may, 
perhaps, be best defined as a bright rose- 
tint with a suspicion of salmon. In a mass 
it is wanting in the brightness of Gloire de 
Lorraine, and it does not show up so well 
under artificial light. Though compared 
with this last-named variety to the advantage 
of Gloire de Lorraine, the newer Patrie is 
well worthy of attention as a very desirable 
member of the winter-flowering section of 
Begonias. It is stated by M. Lemoine to be 
a hybrid between Begonia socotrana and a 
variety of the yellow-flowered B. Pearcei. 

PROPAGATING BEGONIAS. 

No hard-and-fast line can be laid down for 
the increase of Begonias in general, as the 
various kinds differ from each other in cha- 


Begonia, especial care must be taken, and in 
sowing them various methods are employed 
by ditterent cultivators. I prefer to sow them 
in 5-inch pots, which must be quite clean, and 
drained with broken crocks to one-third of 
their depth. Then mix a compost of one 
part loam and the same of leaf-mould with 
about half a part of silver-sand. The whole 
having been mixed, a little of it may be 
passea through a sieve with a quarter of an 
inch mesh, putting the rough portion on one 
side. Then put a layer of this immediately 
over the crocks, and on it the prepared (not 
sifted) compost to within an inch of the rim. 
Then finish with the sifted soil, leaving it, 
when all is pressed down and made level, 

, about half an inch below the rim. Beforo 
I sowing, the pots should be stood nearly to the 
rim in some receptacle filled with water, till 
the soil is quite saturated, 
when they may be taken out 
and allowed to drain for a 
short time. All is then ready 
for sowing the seed, which 
should be thinly sprinkled on 
the moistened surface of the 
soil. No covering will be 
needed, as a pane of glass 
laid over the pot will suffice. 
When done, the pots should 
be stood in a structure where 
a temperaturo of 60 degs. to 
70 degs. is maintained, and 
under these conditions the 
seeds will soon germinate. 
Care must bo taken that the 
sun does not shine on the 
glass covering the pots, other¬ 
wise the tiny seedlings or 
still germinating seeds are apt 
to get roasted. Directly the 
young plants have formed a 
leaf, the glass must be re¬ 
removed, and the pots bo 
given a good, light, but not 
sunny position. When the 
seedlings get crowded, they 
must be pricked off into other 
pots or pans, prepared much 
as for sowing the seed, ex¬ 
cept that there need not bo 
so much space left at the top. 
Seed sown now will germi¬ 
nate readily, and give but 
little trouble. Still, the 
plants therefrom cannot be 
depended upon to flower this 
year. Cuttings formed of the 
voung shoots when they are 
about 3 inches in length will 
strike root without difficulty 
if given the general treatment 
of soft-wooded subjects. They 
strike best if taken with their 
base just where they start 
from the tuber, and w’here 
several shoots are pushed up, 
this can be readily done. 
Many individuals, however, 
push out but a single shoot, 
and all that can then be 
done is to take off its top, 
leaving sufficient eyes below 
to break out again. 


Begonia Patrie. From a 


now extensively grown. Perhaps the best 
are Turnford Hall (blush) and The King (a 
finely-coloured, large-flowered form of the 
type. 

Begonia Patrie, herewith illustrated, was 
also raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, .and 
distributed in 1908. On January 12th, 1909, 
it was given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The raiser claimed 
this variety as a probable rival to the popu¬ 
lar Gloire de Lorraine, but, as far as one 
can at present judge, these anticipations do 
not appear likely to be realised. Still, it 
must bo borne in mind that Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine itself did not bound into popularity 
all at once. The freedom of blooming of 
Begonia Patrie is well shown in the ac 
rompanying illustration, from which it may 
be seen that it is rather more dense in habit 
than Gloire de Lorraine. The colour of the 


in Sir T. Lftwrence’i garden at Burford, Dorking. 


racter, habit, and cultural requirements. For 
this reason various modes of propagating Be¬ 
gonias are employed, the following being 
principally used in the various sections: — 
Tuberous Begonias. —At one time tube¬ 
rous Begonias were largely propagated from 
cuttings, and they are still in some cases, but 
to nothing like the same extent as they for¬ 
merly were. Immense numbers are raised , 
from seed—indeed, this is now almost the 
universal way of increasing tuberous Be¬ 
gonias in quantity—and, if fertilisation is car¬ 
ried out in a careful and systematic manner, j 
the results will prove in all respects satisfac¬ 
tory. The seeds are exceedingly minute, and 
require to bo sown in heat early in the year 
in order to have flowers the same season, and 
even then one can form a better idea of the 
quality of the flower during the second year 
than the first. With such tiny seeds as the 


Dwarf Begonia semter- 

FLORENS FOR BEDDING.— 
Seeds of these dwarf forms 
of B. semperflorens are 
readily obtainable, and they may be sown 
and treated as above advised for the 
tuberous kinds. Beside seedlings, if any 
old plants have been kept through the 
winter, they may be divided up into as 
manv pieces as there are stems, each bit 
having its attendant roots. If these are 
potted singly, they soon become established, 
and with reasonable treatment will form 
effective little plants by bedding-out time. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine section.-- 
The increase of this class of Begonias is so 
thoroughly dealt with in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for March 19th (page 178) that 
nothing further is needed on that point, ex¬ 
cept to say that I quite agree with the writer 
in preferring cuttings of the young shpols 
rather than the leaves. 

Begonia socotrana.— This species, nfler 
flowering, goes to rest, when it sfiould lie 
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kept moderately dry, but not parched up. 
Then, about midsummer, the old plants may 
be turned out of their pots and the soil shaken 
off, when it will be found that there are a 
number of small bulbils clustering around 
the base of the old stem. These bulbils 
should each be potted singly into small pots, 
ueing a light compost, after which they must 
be watered, and will soon commence to grow. 
Shifted on when necessary, the plants will 
then grow rapidly, and flower in the winter. 

Winter-flowering Begonias of the 
socotrana section. —The various hybrids 
between B. socotrana and the tuberous sec¬ 
tion should, after flowering, be rested, by 
being kept moderately cool and drier than 
before. Then, late in the spring, if intro¬ 
duced into a genial atmosphere, they will 
soon push out young shoots, which, directly 
they are long enough, must be taken off and 
struck as cuttings. Given ordinary treat¬ 
ment, the striking is by no means difficult, 
provided good cuttings are obtained. 

Begonia Rex. —We have now a vast num¬ 
ber of garden forms of this Begonia, or 
hybrids between it and two or three allied 
species, most of which form very beautiful 
flne-foliaged plants. All of this section are 
readily increased by leaves, which may be 
treated in various ways. Where there is a 
bed of Cocoa-nut refuse in a warm-house, 
a very simple plan is to make a hole with 
the finger into the refuse, insert the leaf¬ 
stalk therein, and leave the blade of the leaf 
lying flat on the surface. Then, with a 
sharp knife, make half-a-dozen cuts or so 
through the midrib and principal veins, and 
with two or three small pegs secure the leaf 
on to the bed of Cocoa-nut refuse. From 
these cuts young plants will soon be pro¬ 
duced, and will root into the material below. 
When sufficiently advanced, they may bo 
potted singly, and will soon form effective 
plants. The raising of this section of Be¬ 
gonias from seeds can also be recommended, 
as it is most interesting to watch the changes 
that take place in the markings of the leaves 
as they develop. Seed should be sown in 
heat in early spring. 

All other Begonias. —A vast number of 
Begonias, including all those of a more or 
less shrubby character, may be readily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings, giving them much the 
same treatment as the general run of soft- 
wooded plants—Fuchsias, for instance— 
though, in the case of tropical Begonias, they 
would, of course, need more heat than a 
Fuchsia requires. X. 


them, and this period of the year will afford 
them the better prospect, because hot-beds 
are often made to raise seeds and grow Cu¬ 
cumbers, and thus favourable conditions are 
] to hand without being specially installed, 
j Without heat it is scarcely worth while at- 
i tempting the raising of seedlings. The 
! watering of the soil must be carefully done, 
for an excess, on the one hand, promotes 
sourness, over-dryness being quite as fatal. 
A medium 6tate of moisture is a safe rule to 
follow at ail times. , At the close of the 
flowering season, if it is intended to retain 
the plants for future service, they should be 
kept regularly watered, standing them on a 
shelf or placing in a cool frame, the latter 
( for preference. Here they may remain until, 
say, the middle of August. When the foliage 
I has matured, the soil can be kept drier for 
a time, to induce rest; then, when repot¬ 
ting, remove as much of the old soil as is con- 
| venient, and return to the same, or, possibly, 

! a less-sized pot. Good, turfy loam, with the 
! addition of some dried cow-manure rubbed 
through a sieve, and coarse sand, will form a 
suitable potting mixture. 

| Opinions aro divided as to the practice of 
keeping the corm above the surface or bury¬ 
ing it slightly. The theory of the one is that 
a risk is run by deep potting of inviting decay 
in the crown ; others contend that deep plant¬ 
ing encourages surface-roots to form from 
the actual crown of the corm. After potting, 
the plants need to be kept in a close frame, 
and sprinkled over once a day when the 
weather is fine. Many ruin their chances of 
success by over-drying the soil when the 
j flowering season is past. They imagine that 
I a roasting in the sun is beneficial. Instead 
] of this, it tends to make them go blind, and 
when this happens they are best thrown away. 

| Young plants need to be well rooted before 
i shifting them into larger pots, and it is found 
; safer to give them small shifts, and not to 
employ larger than 6-inch pots for the final 
potting. A temperature of from 55 degs. to 
60 degs. will be advantageous in their grow¬ 
ing season, giving some ventilation according 
to the weather while they are in flower. In 
gathering the blooms, they should be pulled, 
and not cut with a knife, and seed-pods must 
be removed frequently, as they overtax the 
plant, and set up debility, and a consequent 
shorter season of blooming. The flowers 
j last longer in a cut state if the stems are 
split at their base. W. S. 


AZALEAS. 


PERSIAN CYCLAMEN. 

In the hands of the amateur—and, indeed, 
in many private gardens—Cyclamens are not 
found m the highest degree of perfection. 
Those who attempt their culture find that 
the progress of the plants in their seedling 
stages is very slow, and many tire because 
of this slow development. Successful culti* 
vators sow seeds in July or August, to pro¬ 
vide flowering plants fifteen or sixteen months 
later. They may be flowered in less time 
from later or winter sowings, but the plants 
would necessarily be smaller, and the blooms 
fewer. A well-developed Cyclamen plant, 
carrying a full complement of flowers, is very 
handsome, and there is the additional merit 
in the length of flowering season, often con¬ 
tinuing for six months. 

That the Cyclamen is delicate in youth ie 
pretty well known. The plants must be care¬ 
fully nursed and coaxed, so to speak, until 
the corms have grown to the size of a Fil¬ 
bert or Cob-nut. By that time the weather 
is warmer and the days longer, influences 
that have a marked effect on all tender 
plants. I find a shelf in a warm greenhouse 
suits them very well, the pots being stood on 
a coating of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, this 
retaining the moisture, which is so essential 
to their well-being. They delight in partial 
shade in spring and summer. A heated pit 
is a capital position for them in their grow¬ 
ing season, as here they can be kept close 
and shaded in accordance with the weather. 
Those who desire a small number of plants 
for their greenhouse would find it more ad¬ 
vantageous to purchase plant? than to raise 


Treatment after Flowering. 

It is really wonderful how long plants will 
continue to grow and flower profusely in the 
same pots without top-dressing, feeding, or 
repotting. I have had nice specimens in 
7-inch and 8-inch pots for ten years, and dur¬ 
ing that period they never failed to blos¬ 
som and to make fairly satisfactory growth 
afterwards. It was necessary to retain the 
plants in the pots referred to, but they were 
well cared for after the flowers had faded, 
and I know from experience that many ama¬ 
teurs sadly neglect their plants, except, 
perhaps, during the time they are in flower. 
In sheltered positions in the southern coun¬ 
ties Azaleas do remarkably well in the open 
borders. In one private garden in the heart 
of the New Forest in Hampshire there are 
some magnificent specimens growing in the 
borders by the sides of a long carriage-drive. 
These plants look very healthy and vigorous, 
and bloom profusely; some of them measure 
more than 4 feet in diameter. In the same 
borders there are Rhododendrons and other 
flowering shrubs, and as the borders are well 
raised above the level of the drive all the 
plants in them, including the Azaleas, are 
seen to the very best advantage. 

As the flowers fade place the plants in a 
house where a summer temperature and a 
moist atmosphere can be maintained. Those 
plants that need repotting should be dealt 
with at once. Use very clean pots and a 
compost of fibrous loam, peat, and leaf-soil 
in enual proportions, with a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of clean silver sand to render the whole 
mass porous. The cultivator will observe 
that the old ball of soil is very firm. There 


must not be any attempt to reduce that ball of 
soil beyond the removal of the old crocks, 
as damage to the fine roots would be done. 

Having put in crocks and fibrous pieces of 
turf to ensure drainage, make the new com¬ 
post pretty well as firm as the old; and 
afterwards be very careful in the matter of 
watering, as the old ball of soil must not be 
allowed to get dry. Syringe the plants twice 
daily, and about the middle of June place 
them on tiles or boards on the north side of 
a w r all or fence, and continue to syringe them 
daily until September. This treatment will 
result in the growth of healthy young shoots 
in which the new flower-buds will mature. 

Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Eranthemum pulchellum.— The above is 
the old name for this East Indian Acanthad, 
and it is certainly a far prettier one than 
that of Dmdalacanthus nervosus, w r hich is its 
latest appellation. It is a plant of easy cul¬ 
ture, and during the winter and spring 
months a succession of its beautiful metallic- 
blue flowers is maintained. As might be 
expected of a native of India, this Eranthe¬ 
mum requires % temperature above that of an 
ordinary greenhouse—in fact, w-hat is known 
as an intermediate house suits it best, for in 
a stove the leaves are liable to be attacked 
by redspider. Like many other Acantha- 
ceous plants, the flowers of this Eranthemum 
are borne in cone-like heads, each flower 
being subtended by a fairly large bract, 
which is distinctly veined, hence the specific 
name of nervosus. It is the oldest member 
of the genus, having been introduced as long 
ago as 1796. Cuttings of the young growing 
shoots, if placed in pots of sandy soil, will 
quickly strike root in a close propagating- 
case in a warm-house. After they are 
rooted, the young plants should each have 
the point pinched out, in order to encourage 
a bushy habit of growth. A cold-frame is, 
during the summer, the best place for the 
growing plants, as under those conditions 
they can better be kept free from insect pests 
than in a warmer structure, added to which 
the growth is sturdier, and consequently 
the flower-heads are finer. Pots from 
5 inches to 7 inches in diameter are largo 
enough in which to grow effective specimens. 
—X. 

Oestrum (Habrothamnua) elegans. — As 

wall or pillar plants in a lofty structure, 
several of the Cestrums or Habrothamnuses, 
as they are more generally called, occupy a 
prominent position, their flowers being, under 
such conditions, borne in great profusion. 
Just now this species is bearing clusters of 
bright purplish-crimson, tubular-shaped blos¬ 
soms, and a goodly show it makes, while— 
what is more—a succession is kept up for 
some time. Other kinds equally desirable 
are Newelli, a garden form, whose flowers 
are of a deep, clear red; Smithi, another 
variety of garden origin, with pretty pink 
blossoms; and aurantiacum, whose clusters 
of bright orange-coloured flowers are borne 
freely during the autumn months. The pur¬ 
plish berries of Oestrum elegans and the 
nearly allied C. fasciculatum impart quite a 
showy feature when borne in considerable 
numbers, as they often are. These Oestrums 
are readily propagated by cuttings of the 
young growing shoots, taken during the 
spring months. At this season they strike as 
readily as a Fuchsia. When struck, they 
should be at once potted off, and if it is 
wished to get as large plants as pos¬ 
sible in a short time, they should not be 
allowed to become pot-bound. Unless tall 
plants are required, they should be stopped 
two or three times during their earlier stages. 
The Cestrums are naturally of a hungry cha¬ 
racter, hence, when intended for clothing a 
lofty structure, they thrive much better 
planted out in a prepared bed than confined 
altogether in pots.—X. 

Ficus elastica fruiting. -I have a plant of 
Ficus elastica that has shown fruit in the axils of 
the leave* on several occasions similar to that of the 
Fig, and as I have never noticed the same before in 
any of the above plants, I wish to know if anv 
readers of Gardening Illcstraikd have experienced 
the same thing?- Amateur. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

RHODODENDRON VEITCHIANUM. 
This beautiful Burmese Rhododendron comes 
to us from Mr. Kingsmill, at Harrow Weald, 
in fine state. It flowers with him from 
Christmas to the end of March. It is too 1 
much to hope that we should be able to do i 
such a plant in the open air in our country, 
but if anything is worth shelter and glass this 
is. 

-- This is essentially an amateur's 

plant, for its culture is of the simplest, and 
it gives a maximum return for a minimum 
amount of attention. It will flower well in 
a small state, and an old plant will remain in 
bloom from December to April. The beauti- 


aud in a healthy condition, it forme a hand¬ 
some shrub, whose leaves are dark green on 
the upper surface and glaucous beneath. The 
flowers are borne, as a rule, three or four to¬ 
gether in a terminal cluster. They are large, 
each 4 inches or more across, and, with tne 
exception of a patch of pale yellow on the I 
upper part of the interior of the bloom, are 
pure white. A particularly noticeable fea¬ 
ture, in which this Rhododendron differs 
from any other, is that the edges of the petals 
are very much crisped. This character 
varies greatly in different individuals when 
they arc raised in quantity from seed, many 
of the seedlings having the edges of the petals 
quite smooth, different in a marked degree 
from those of tho seed-bearing plant. While 
ucarly all the plants of R. Veitchianum have 


to mate this with the little Himalayan R. 
ciliatum, so well known for its compact habit 
and great profusion of bloom. The result of 
this union is to be found in the variety 
exoniense, a compact, freely-branched bush, 
with foliage a good deal like that of Veitchi¬ 
anum, but smaller. The young leaves are, 
however, slightly hairy. The flowers of this 
are each about 3 inches in diameter, and 
white/ faintly tinged on the exterior with 
pink. This variety was raised by Mr. Robert 
Veitch, of Exeter. A second variety—R. 
Forsterianum—was raised by M. Otto For¬ 
ster in Austria, the parents being R. Veitchi¬ 
anum and R. Edgeworthi. The plant is of 
rather tall growth, but the blossoms are mag¬ 
nificent, the colour being pure white, except 
a small lemon blotch in the centre, while they 


A beautiful winter-flowering Rhododendron. Flowers sent by Mr. A. Kingsmill, Harrow Weald. 



fill white, sweet scented flowers are invalu¬ 
able for the house, and free cutting does 
the plant much good. My largest plant has 
to be pruned very severely or it would be 
impossible for it to be got into the conserva¬ 
tory for tho winter and spring months, and 
it seems to like tho treatment. It came to 
me from Bull’s nursery, twenty years ago, 
as a “gratis plant,” and is probably the 
onlv survivor of that particular order. It 
strikes readily from cuttings. From com¬ 
pletion of growth until there is danger of 
frost it must be kept in the open, not quite 
fully exposed to the sun.—A. K. 

-R. Veitchianum is a native of Moul- 

mein, from whence it was introduced in 1857 ( 
by the firm whose name it bears. The plant 
is apt to be thin and straggling during ils ( 
earlier stages, but as it grows up these fes 
tures gradually disappear, so that when large 
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this crisped character, there is one form in 
which it is far less noticeable than in any of 
the others. This is the variety laevigatum, 
which is more branching and compact in 
growth than is usually to be found in small 
specimens of R. Veitchianum, but this is not 
a constant feature of laevigatum, as some in¬ 
dividuals are, when young, just as straggling 
as those of the type. This Rhododendron suc¬ 
ceeds best in a slightly higher temperature 
than that required by tlbe bulk of the Hima¬ 
layan species. It is not a particularly 
vigorous-rooting kind, and large specimens 
can be kept in health for years in compara¬ 
tively small pots or tubs. 

As might be expected in the case of such a 
fine, free-flowering species, R. Veitchianum 
has been tak^n in hand by the hybridist, but i 
it has not played so conspicuous a part ns 
some of the others. It was a happy thought ] 


are also deliciously scented, as in all other 
I varieties claiming parentage from R. Edge¬ 
worthi. 


Lifting Daffodils when coming into 
bloom. —Everyone who has had much to do 
with Daffodils knows these can be lifted suc¬ 
cessfully while in bloom. I know’ a gardener 
who lifts out of the woodland drives large 
clumps of the old Double Yellow when they 
are several inches high, putting these, with 
large balls of soil, into large, deep boxes, and 
placing in a little heat, where they quickly 
respond, producing abundance of fine flowers. 
Having many largo clumps amongst some 
fruit-trees of the early trumpet kinds, I lifted 
these in big masses, and now have a big pot. 
standing in my room with over a dozen nne 
flowers in it. When these are over they will 
be planted out without disturbing the roots. 
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In this way they suffer but little by lifting. 
Everyone having bulbs that have been grown 
in pots should use them for naturalising. I 
have found them do well when planted out of 
the pots, with their balls of soil and roots 
intact, in the Grass or amongst fruit-trees, 
etc. Bulbs are now brought on under glass, 
and when the flowers are nearly open they 
are transferred to receptacles for house 
furnishing, lasting much longer than when 
cut.—F. C. 


FRUIT. 


PEAR GLOU MORCEAU. 


In recent numbers this Pear has by some 
been recommended and by others condemned. 
Glou Morceau belongs to a section that is 
distinctly delicate in constitution, and for 
this reason would not be a success treated as 
a bush or pyramid in many gardens. Where 
it does succeed against a wall there can be 
no two opinions about its quality. A well- 
developed Glou Morceau, if we except 
Doyenne du Comice, is, I consider, equal to 
Winter Nelis, Thompson’s, Easter Beurre, 
or others that havo been brought forward 
as competitors in this controversy. Easter 
Beurre is a far inferior Pear to Glou Mor¬ 
ceau in the majority of gardens—indeed, the 
quality and fruiting character from espaliers 
occupying west walls have been so poor that 
they are cut out and replaced by others. 
This and Glou Morceau undoubtedly thrive 
best on a south wall, and even in this posi¬ 
tion are not everywhere a success. Neither 
can be compared with Doyenne du Comice, 
because its season of use is later, and it is 
just this fact which invests tho variety with 
its true value. Any good Pear that will fur¬ 
nish the table with dessert at Christmas and 


•January has special claims to recognition. 
It is quite certain that the influence of stock 
is brought out in the character of the crop. 
A Pear like Glou Morceau, regarded as deli¬ 
cate. needs a vigorous stock. Whether this 
is attained by double grafting I have not 
directly proved, but I am much inclined to 
the opinion that this would be a desirable 
practice. I have in mind a magnificent wall 
of cordon-trained Pears embracing a com¬ 
prehensive variety, the majority—not all- 
being a conspicuous success. The one pro¬ 
minent exception is Glou Morceau, and the 
owner regrets that this is so. because else¬ 
where he finds it a success. When fully de¬ 
veloped and in season, Glou Morceau is a 
distinctly handsome Pear, its skin clear, 
pale, and very thin, beneath which is a 
luscious, finely-grained flesh. Not onlv is 
this marked attribute a characteristic of Glor 
Morceau, but it is a Pear that does not 
quickly blot or rot at the core when it is 
ripe. That there is outstanding merit is 
shown in its culture by colonial growers, who 
supply our markets with such fine fruits. 
Possibly, as “E. B. 8.” says on page 174, s 
spurious variety has been posing as the true 
Glou Morceau, an explanation that would 
justify the critical remarks in quest-'on. 
i J W. S. 


APPLE JAMES GRIEVE. 

The illustration (page 20, Jan. 8th) of this 
Apple emphasises its vnlue, -and should 
stimulate growers who have not already 
planted it to do so at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity. Its earliness and regularity in bear¬ 
ing should aid its growing popularity, for 
many of our standard kinds of Apples need 
so long an interval between the planting and 
cropping. It is claimed as an early autumn 
Apple, which it undoubtedly is, but in suit 
able stores it can be retained in plump con¬ 
dition until the end of the year. It has been 
described as an early Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
but I do not quite see where the comparison 
comes in. It may have a similar outline, but 
in no other particular can I see the likeness. 
In flavour it certainly differs ; in skin and 
colour characteristics it bears no comparison. 
Nor do I see that such comparisons are neces¬ 
sary a* a stimulus to planting by the inex¬ 
perienced. for the Apple possesses quite 
enough merit of its own to justify growing 
it without borrowing from its justly-famed 
compeer. Tastes differ when comparisons 
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are made. Even Cox’s Orange, universally 
claimed to be the best of British Apples, does 
not satisfy every palate, and it may be truly 
said of any other fruit or variety of fruit 
that no universal law of appreciation obtains. 
James Grieve has a distinctly soft, melting, 
and easilv digested flesh, which no other 
Apple ot my acquaintance possesses—a 
quality that, I feel sure, will appeal to many, 
especially those whose digestive organs are 
not of the best. 

The awards that have been granted by the 
Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society not only justify the foregoing re¬ 
marks, but support the popular opinion, 
which has found expression among growers in 
widely scattered districts. It cannot be said 
that everyone likes it in an equal degree, for 
numbers of persons value the old Ribston 
Pippin because of its firm, crisp flesh. To 
such, James Grieve would not appeal; there¬ 
fore, those readers who enjoy Apples of the 
Ribston type should leave James Grieve out 
of their list—that is, so far as it concerns 
personal tastes and requirements. Grafted 
on an older stock, I find, in most seasons, it 
is necessary to support the branches, because 
the crop is usually eo heavy. On the Para¬ 
dise stock, I find young trees equally produc¬ 
tive—indeed, thinning of the fruits is neces¬ 
sary both for the sake of the tree and to 
obtain size in individual samples. W. S. 


PROTECTING FRUIT-BLOSSOM. 
With everything in the way of bud and blos¬ 
som considerably in advance of the average 
season, the protection of fruit-bloom should 
have attention at once, if not already done. 
Where plenty of tiffany or hexagon netting, 
with the necessary framework, is to hand, 
the task is an easy one, but where this is not 
available, and one has to rely on ordinary 
garden-netting, with makeshifts for supports, 
the task is not so easy. If the projection at 
the top of the wall is not sufficient to allow 
the net to swing clear of the trees, this is 
generally effected by placing poles at inter¬ 
vals in the ground, fastening them to the 
wall at top to keep them secure. The de¬ 
sired end can, perhaps, be better secured by 
an artificial projection—fasten boards 
1 inch thick, and about 12 inches in width 
to the top of the wall, and hinge other boards 
of similar dimensions to these, so that when 
in position the boards project roughly about 
9 inches from the wall, allowing for the same 
space between the wall and tlie nets when 
the latter are placed in position. The pro¬ 
jecting boards can be turned back on to the 
top of the wall when not required, and a 
couple of coats of tar or paint will keep them 
serviceable for some years. 

In the matter of netting, half inch-square 
mesh is the best. The initial expense is 
greater than for ordinary diamond mesh, 
but it is 8 tout and enduring, and a 
double thickness of this will keep out nearly 
as much frost as the hexagon netting or 
tiffany. As a matter of fact, it only failed 
me twice in thirty years, and that was when 
we had exceptional frost in April. The 
sharpest I remember was 24 degs., some time 
about the 25th of the month. It is advisable, 
if possible, before putting on the nets, to 
give the trees a thorough syringing with a 
rather strong insecticide, well washing every 
portion of the wall. This is specially help¬ 
ful in getting rid of red-spider, which is 
early in the field when the weather is warm. 
In the matter of covering, Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines always claimed first place in the old 
clays, but since orchard-house culture has 
come so much to the front, they are not so 
largely grown outside. They were, too, re¬ 
garded as more tender than anything else— 
an erroneous idea, as the blossom of both 
these, especially of the small-flowered sorts, 
will come unscathed through frosts that will 
cripple the Cherry, Plum, and Pear. The 
Apricot is somewhat on a par with the Peach 
in the matter of hardiness, but its earlier 
flowering means probable exposure to more 
severe frost. Dessert Cherries should receive 
early attention if facilities are not to hand 
for growing them inside. The blossom will 
stand a few degrees of frost if quite dry, but 


frost following rain or sleet that has driven 
on to the trees is fatal. Of course, the nets 
keep off the driving sleet to a great extent, 
but a certain amount of moisture gets 
through, and it is well to tap the branches 
sharply if frost ie expected. The late-flower¬ 
ing Morcllo Cherry does not often require 
protection, but it is as well to do so if the 
weather is severe. The protection of Plums, 
too, on walls is always advisable. From the 
point of hardiness. Plum-blossom would 
come between the Peach and Cherry. Like 
the latter, it suffers badly if a frost, if ever 
so slight, follows rain, only in this case 
pendent flowers, of which there is often a 
goodly proportion, especially on some varie¬ 
ties, are much more likely to come through 
safely than those that are erect. 

In the case of Pears, it is a great feature 
in favour of cordons that one is able to pro¬ 
tect them much more easily and effectually 
than old trees—that is, if careful attention 
has been given to pruning, so that the spurs 
have not become long and ragged. However, 
as it is very difficult to keep Pears so close 
in as Peaches and Plums, it is advisable in 
their ease to have the projecting board a 
trifle deeper, to admit of the net swinging 
clear of the trees. Some varieties are hardier 
than others, but, taking them as a whole, 
they are about on a par with the Cherry and 
Plum. E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cordon Gooseberries and Currants.— In 

districts where red-spider is troublesome, the 
above will often be attacked if the weather 
is dry and warm when buds are just opening, 
and a sharp look-out must be kept for same, 
giving a thorough drenching with insecticide 
before the trees come into flower, or they 
will be practically crippled by the insect if it 
is allowed to work it-s will. All old trees 
should have been removed, and all old spurs, 
with not much sign of breaking strongly, cut 
clean away at pruning-time—in fact, every¬ 
thing not required, that would be likely to 
harbour the spider. A net will have tieen 
thrown over them where bullfinches are 
troublesome, as this is by far the most effec* 
tual preventive, but as danger from that 
quarter is now over, the net can come off 
prior to the drenching. A home-made mix¬ 
ture of soft-soap and paraffin was formerly 
used, but insecticides, ae Quassia extract, 
are now very cheap, and ready for use after 
dilution. Choose, if possible, a warm, sunny 
day, when the insects are busy, and apply the 
mixture with the garden-engine, as throwing 
with much greater force than a syringe. 
Thoroughly wet every portion of trees and 
wires.—S. S. 

Mildew on Crapes.— The correspondent 
who has a query on the above, on page 96, 
will, as well as using the remedial measures 
therein advised, have to keep a sharp look¬ 
out on his Vines throughout the coming 
season. The attack seems to have been a 
bad ofie, and a thorough cure is proportion¬ 
ately difficult. Faulty ventilation is often 
the cause. A very bad practice, for in¬ 
stance, is to be late with air giving, and then 
to put on a lot hastily, when, although the 
sun is bright and powerful, a piercing wind 
mav accompany it. Another mistake is to 
close early anil have for a time a stewing 
atmosphere when the house is likely to be¬ 
come cold at night. Preserve as equable a 
temperature as possible all through the grow¬ 
ing season. Do not aim at a too high 
temperature during the day if there is not 
sufficient piping to keep it up in proportion 
through the night. The practice of paint¬ 
ing the hot-water pipes with flowers of sul¬ 
phur and getting up sufficient heat to give off 
fumes from same was simple and effectual in 
its way, but is superseded by the use of 
Campbell’s sulphur vaporiser. Give two or 
three slight fumigations throughout the grow¬ 
ing season, but not when the Vines are in 
flower or when the Grapes show signs of 
ripening. The above comprise a few simple 
rules for keeping mildew in check; but T 
should think the cause in the case of 
“Alex’s” Vines to be found elsewhere i.e., 
that, the roots have got down into a sour, 
uncongenial soil, and where this is the case 
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nothing remains but to thoroughly renovate 
the border, and either replant existing Vines 
or root out aud replace with young ones.— 
8. S. 

The Pearmaln Apples.—I note a corre¬ 
spondent, on page 200, is taking up the cudgel 
on behalf of some of the above, in reply to 
the disparaging paragraph from “W.” Ae 
the writer of the first note, in praise of seve¬ 
ral of the best varieties of these favourite 
Apples, I was pleased to read this. All good 
fruit-growers are practically unanimous in 
the desire to have the best, to the exclusion 
of inferior sorts, but it is equally a mistake 
to suggest excluding really good varieties. 
Why, for instance, “W.” should praise Rib¬ 
bon in one paragraph and condemn Clay- 
gate Pearmain in another is difficult to under¬ 
stand when no two Apples are more alike 
from a flavour standpoint—in fact, if anyone 
asked for the best to follow Ribston and 
Cox’s, I should unhesitatingly answer, Clay- 
gate. I came across an Apple the other 
day that the grower called Carter’s Pear- 
main, and which, he said, did remarkably 
well with him in Sussex. There was certainly 
a little difference in the shape and skin, but 
on cutting and tasting it, I found flesh and 


with finger and thumb as with a knife. The 
stopping follows in due course, aud the mo* 
ment the leaders are pinched or stopped 
beyond the bunch, the sublaterals spring 
from the axils of the leaves, and demand at¬ 
tention. We usually rub off all eublaterals 
below the bunch, and stop all above to one 
leaf. The question of how many leaves 
should be left beyond the bunch must depend 
upon the space vacant. If there is room, 
leave two leaves, or even more.—E. H. 

Apples: late versus early kinds for 
market.— Opinions differ considerably as to 
whether early or late kinds pay best to grow 
for market. During the past three seasons 
I have been noticing the prices all through 
the season in the best shops for home-grown 
fruit. Last February the price was a third 
moro than this year. Early in February I 
offered a fruiterer, having a good class trade, 
fine samples of Wellington, Annie Elizabeth, 
and other good kinds. He would not give 
more than twopence per pound, or nine shil¬ 
lings per bushel. He said he could obtain 
good American kinds at this price. This 
fruiterer gave me the same price—namely, 
twopence per pound—for Warner’s King in 
September. There is something to be said 
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flavour practically identical with those of 
Claygate. There is a touch of the same 
flavour in Winter Pearmain, also strongly 
recommended in the original note, only not 
quite so pronounced. The flesh, too, is very 
similar, a tinge of the same shade that 
reaches its deepest in Cornish Gilliflower. 
The same characteristic is noticeable in all 
the different forms, but the best-flavoured 
are the two above-named and Mannington’s. 
I should strongly advise “W.” to get good 
samples of each another season, ami ho will 
hardly be likely to say hard things about the 
Pearmains in future.—B. S. 

Work in the vineries. If French Beans 
have been grown under the Vines in the 
warm-house, they must bo well supplied with 
moisture, with some stimulant therein, but 
French Beans will soon become dangerous in 
vineries and Peach-houses, as they arc sub¬ 
ject to attacks of red-spider, and from this 
season onwards French Beans are better in 
a warm low house or pit by themselves. Some 
of the principal work in the vineries now will 
be regulating the growth. The pruning of 
the Grape-Vines begins as soon as the eyes 
or buds oegin to expand. All weak buds or 
young shoots not required aro rubbed off. 
The gardener usually does as much pruning 


f in favour of both early and late kinds. If | 
there should be a heavy crop, often early and 
mid-season kinds are a drug on the market, 
and they do not pay. Late kinds, such as 
Bramley’s, Wellington, and many other good 
kinds, if properly stored, do not suffer in | 
any way. Nor is it necessary to have a , 
heated store, as any dry place keeps them 
I well if covered from severe frost. I have | 
beautiful fruit stored in an iron shed in 
cases, and now, at the end of February, have 
nice fresh Blenheim, Wellington, etc. In 
this way the grower can wait his market. ^ 
Generally the early-ripening kinds aro the 
1 best cropping. —J. C. 8. 

Preserving Cox's Orange Pippin Apple in 
turf or peat-mould. —I was told fa*t autumn that 
turf-mould would preserve Apples, mixed with it in 
barrels or boxes. 1 have tried it. The result is that 
moro than half the Apples are bad. and the rest 
are " touched ” at. the heart and have not proper | 
flavour, being rather dry. Perhaps somo of your 
readers have had experience in this.—R. B. 

Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Oar- ! 
dbm.no Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post free 
8 \d.). The Binding Case for the same volume is alto j 
available, price 1*. t id., by post Is. 9 d. The Index an i 
Bindmj Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or \ 

I from the Publisher, 17, Furnival-streel, London, E.C. 

If ordered together the price of Index ar.d Binding | 
I Case is 2s., post free. 


OROHIDS. 

CCELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

This well-known Indian species was first dis¬ 
covered in 1824. Its native home is in the 
lower Himalayan zone, at elevations ranging 
from 4,000 feet to 7,500 feet, aud is found 
growing upon trees and upon bare rocks, 
often in full exposure to the sun. The lato 
Major-General Berkeley once remarked that 
lie had seen acres of this plant growing on 
rocky precipices rising out of the valley of 
the Dehra-Dun, below Mussourie, where at 
night the temperature often falls below, 
freezing-point. 

There are several varieties of this species, 
one of the most distinct being C. cristata 
Leraoniana, which comes into Dloom a few 
weeks later than C. cristata, and thus pro¬ 
longs the flowering season. Some Orchid- 
growers are under the impression that this 
variety was so named because of the lemon- 
coloured disc of the lip, but such is not the 
case, as the variety appeared many years ago 
in the collection of Sir Chas. Lemon at Car- 
clew, and was very appropriately dedicated 
to that gentleman. Another equally distinct 
variety is C. cristata holo- 
leuca, which has pure white 
flowers, with no trace of 
yellow whatever. The 
pseudo-bulbs of this plant 
are more distantly placed 
on the rhizome than in any 
of the other varieties. 

These Coelogynes aro 
amoug the best white- 
flowered winter Orchids we 
have, and are highly valued 
for cutting. Now that the 
majority of these plants has 
passed out of bloom, they 
should be given a short rest 
by a partial withholding of 
water at the root, but they 
must not be kept so dry as 
to cause tbo pseudo-bulbs to 
shrivel. As soon as growth 
recommences, any speci¬ 
mens which have reached 
an inconveniently large size 
may be divided and re¬ 
potted, also, where it is 
deemed necessary to repot 
smaller plants to form 
moderate-sized specimens, 
the operation should be 
done at the same time. It 
is not, however, advisable 
to repot or divide these 
plants if they are in a satis¬ 
factory condition, because 
the probabilities are that 
the next season the plants 
will fail to give their full 
complement of blossoms. 
In repotting and divid¬ 
ing these plants, do not disturb the old 
roots more than is absolutely necessary, or a 
considerable time will elapse before they 
regain their former condition. Being of easy 
culture, it matters little whether they are 
grown in pots, pans, or baskets, but per¬ 
forated pans about 6 inches in depth aro 
those generally adopted. The drainage, 
which should consist of large crocks placed 
evenly over the bottom to about half the 
depth of the pan, and over these smaller 
crocks, must be ample. To make the 
drainage perfect, spread a thin layer of rough 
Sphaguum Moss over the surface of the 
crocks, and for a compost use the best fibrous 
loam and Osmunda-fibre, about one-half of 
each. Cut the fibre lip moderately fine, as it 
will incorporate better with the loam than 
if used in a coarse state. Add some chopped 
Sphagnum Moss and plenty of small, broken 
crocks. Mix theso materials well together, 
and, when potting, keep the centre of the 
specimen well elevated in the middle of the 
pan, and pot each plant moderately firm. 
After a plant has been divided, the pseudo¬ 
bulbs will often shrivel, but the plant must 
not be heavily watered with the idea of in¬ 
ducing plumpness, as too much water at this 
time will certainly cause the old roots to 
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decay, and the pseudo-bulbs to shrivel still 
more. Instead ot watering heavily, let the 
plants be lightly sprayed over occasionally, 
and the sides of the pans damped several 
times a day, carcuilly protecting from sun¬ 
shine at all times. When in good health, 
Caelogynes enjoy a strong light at all seasons, 
and towards the end of the growing period 
they delight in clear sunshine. When grown 
too shady, the plants rarely produce epikes 
that will carry more than three or four 
flowers, instead of six or seven. Place the 
plants in a cool part of a house having an i 
intermediate temperature the whole year 
round. Those plants that have been dis¬ 
turbed at the root should be stood in quite a 
shady position. When growth is developing 
satisfactorily, and the roots are active, these 
Ccelogynes will take almost unlimited quan¬ 
tities of water, especially when making up 
their pseudo-bulbs. Where large specimens 
are grown, and it is inconvenient to repot 
them into larger receptacles, those leading 
bulbs which may have got beyond the outside 
of the pan may be severed with about three 
bulbs attached to each piece, and should then 
be made up into neat little specimens. Those 
pseudo-bulbs from which these leading pieces 
were cut will again break out in time, and 
make good flowering bulbs. It is interesting 
to note in the plant figured that there are in 
a few cases two flower-racemes from one 
pseudo-bulb—a very unusual occurrence—due, 
no doubt, to excellent cultivation. 


English lines, in frames and houses, and 
beautiful white Broccoli and small, firm Cab¬ 
bages from the open ground, sent by Meesrs. 
Sutton and Sons, of Reading, but Mr. 
Charles Foeter brought up from Guildford 
a huge collection, in lath-made crates, of 
frame Radishes, blanched Chicory (Witloof), 
and capital outdoor Cabbages. Mr. Foster 
has these lath crates made at home. They 
are 24 inches long, 10 inches wide, and 
8 inches deep. The laths all over are about 
1$ inches wide. The wood is obtained sawn 
into laths from the sawmills. It is at home 
cut in quantity into the required lengths, 
then put together with small, flat-headed 
tacks. The crates have movable lids. These 
crates go backward and forward to market 
several times, or, if not returned, are charged 
for. Probably their cost, including material, 
and labour, is about 9d. each. Twelve of the 
crates contained beautiful French Breakfast 
Radish, and one Early Rose Radish ; 
six of them were filled with perfectly- 
blanched Witloof, cut and laid in, that had 
been blanched beneath ridges of loose soil 
in the open ground. The Cabbages were 
April, very firm and good. Very startling 
was the contrast presented by these two very 
fine collections, grown on ordinary English 
lines, and what was seen in the competitive 
collections. I advise promoters of French 
gardening to have no more exhibitions of 
their produce until they can far more effec¬ 
tively demonstrate its value as a cultural 
method. A. D. 


VEGETABLES. 

FRENCH GARDENING. 

Unless the promoters of French gardening, 
as it is termed, can produce some better evi¬ 
dence of the produce of that form of intensive 
cultivation than was seen at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Hall on March 23rd, common 
modeBty should induce them to remain quies¬ 
cent, and to wait patiently until better re¬ 
sults could be seen. On that date the Stour 
Valley Gardening School, the principal of 
which is an enthusiastic lady, Mrs. O’Sulli¬ 
van, organised an exhibition of intensive cul¬ 
ture produce, and prizes were offered in 
four classes, for various-sized gardens re¬ 
spectively, as well as one for the best twelve 
Lettuces ; yet able and impartial judges were 
enabled to award only four prizes. The 
whole of the competing material could easily 
have been loaded on to a costermonger’s bar- 
row. The Stour Valley School set up 
only a few poor Cabbage Lettuces and 
wretchedly poor, small Carrots. Even in 
several cases the collections shown included 
Seakale, Chicory, Turnips from the open, 
Celeriac, and other products of last year’s 
growth, and not the result of intensive cul¬ 
ture at all. To invite the public to see this 
miserable display was, of all courses, that 
most calculated to create contempt and de¬ 
rision. Yet it should be understood that of 
all months in the year March is the special 
one in which the products of forced or in¬ 
tensive culture in frames or clochee should , 
be in evidence. 

It is stated that a large show and confer¬ 
ence on the subject of French gardening are j 
to take place at the Royal Botanic Gardens 
in July next; but of what value are the pro¬ 
ducts of intensive culture then, when the 
markets are glutted with ordinary outdoor 
produce? What ie so much to be feared is 
that more of profit is hoped for in booming 
this form of gardening as instruction than in 
making it profitable as a business speculation. 
If that be so, then grave disappointment and j 
loss may later result. j 

I went to the Horticultural Hall expressly 
to see what French gardening produce, as 
furnished by gardens specially devoted to 
that form of culture, was. I was greatly dis¬ 
appointed. On what grounds the method of 
so-called intensive culture can be honourably 
advocated, if better results than were then 
«een cannot be produced, I fail to understand. 
But there were special reasons for saying 
so much, because at the same time not only 
was there at the show, left over from the pre¬ 
vious day, the fide collection of fifty dishes 
of supefb tfegetahje^, all grown on ordinary 
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_1 THE ONION-MAGGOT. 

Inviting questions recently from a large 
gathering of allotment workers in Surrey, I 
found no subject seemed to them of greater 
interest than was that of the Onion-maggot 
and how to check it. That this is a very old 
trouble is certain, for I find it referred to in 
a book published sixty years ago. Yet there 
is good reason to assume that the pest has 
widely increased during the past twenty 
years, and probably that increase is largely 
due to the very wide spread of Onion culture 
in allotments, as in gardens generally. In 
early days, when it was the practice to make 
soils prepared for spring Onions very hard 
before sowing the seed, the ground being first 
trodden over and roiled, it was possible that 
such treatment proved to be a great check 
to the increase of the fly, which deposits on 
the young Onion-plant the eggs from which 
the maggots come. Generally the less en¬ 
lightened section of Onion-growers knows 
little or nothing about the fly, and, because 
it is such a minute insect, that is no matter 
for surprise. It is the maggot which is to 
them the real depredator, hence they find it 
difficult to understand the acfvice to take 
measures to render the Onion-breadths ob¬ 
noxious to the fly at the very first; yet that 
is the wisest course to take. Once the eggs 
are deposited in the sheaths of the young 
Onions, there is little hope of destroying the 
consequent maggot before it has done its 
nefarious work—indeed, its presence is not 
evident until the mischief is done. The 
problem, therefore, is how to keep off the 
fly. Obviously, netting the Onion-breadth 
over is of no use, but a covering of muslin 
might suffice, but that, in warding off the 
fly, would greatly weaken the Onion-plants, 
besides being far too expensive. The only 
other course ie to endeavour to create an 
obnoxious perfume in such a way as shall 
serve to keep the fly at bay. How is that 
best done? In some cases strewing fresh 
gas-lime along between the rows of Onions 
is advised, as that emits a nauseous smell. 
It is feared, however, that any such smell is 
of a temporary nature, and may not be de¬ 
terring over a few days. It ie also advised 
to mix paraffin with sawdust, wood-ashes, 
coal-ashes, or sand, and strew that fairly 
thickly between the rows. No doubt paraffin 
would give off quite as noxious a smell as 
gas-lime, and be of a more enduring charac¬ 
ter. Calcium sulphide is also advised to be 
used in the same way. But it is evident that 
such drastic elements as these offensive¬ 
smelling things are could not well be em¬ 
ployed on Ombn-brtadths near houses, al¬ 
though they may be effective in large gar¬ 


dens. Apart from such dressings, fresh 
chimney-soot may be dusted liberally over 
the plants at night when damp, or, failing 
soot, then fresh-slaked lime. A somewhat 
drastic dressing is making a paraffin emul¬ 
sion from 10 gallons of water and one quart 
of paraffin, well worked, and mixed by the 
aid of a syringe into an emulsion, then 
sprayed over the Onione, being at once fol¬ 
lowed by a dusting of soot. 

Once the plants have become strong and 
stems hard, the maggots can do very little 
injury. Wherever plants are seen to be 
dying, these should be carefully lifted and 
burnt, to kill the maggot in them ; at the 
same time, watering the plants near with 
strong soot-water may help to kill any mag¬ 
gots that such liquid can reach. In thinning 
the young plants, it is wiser to do so with the 
aid of small, sharp hoee than to loosen the 
soil about the plants left standing, by pulling 
the thinnings. As a rule, the soil should 
always be very firm about the growing 
Onions. The primary means of defeating 
the operations of the maggot are, in autumn, 
to sow seed of any good, hard, keeping 
Onion, such as Ailsa Craig, Excelsior, Main- 
crop, Al, or others, and have plants lifted 
and dibbled out thinly on to fresh, firm 
ground at the end of March. These escape 
injury. Then there i« the well-known method 
of raising plants from a January or February 
sowing under glass, and planting out when 
quite strong at the end of April. These do 
not suffer from maggot either. It is diffi¬ 
cult, however, to induce many Onion-growers 
to deviate from beaten paths. A. D. 

SIZE IN ONION BULBS. 

A whiter in a recent issue of Gardening 
Illustrated asserted that shopkeepers pre¬ 
ferred bulbs of medium size as compared with 
large ones. Much, doubtless, depends on the 
class of shopkeepers referred to, but near 
London the ordinary shopkeeper—viz., the 
grocer—will not deal in English-grown 
Onions at all, but sells the Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese bulbs only, because they are so much 
larger, and far more even in size. Who ever 
saw English Onions graded, cleaned, and 
packed into boxes and sent to market as these 
continental-grown bulbs are? Ordinarily- 
raised Onions from spring sowings are, in 
nearly all cases, of diverse sizes, and, when 
offered for sale, never are graded. I have 
seen with humiliation the style of Onion- 
bulbs found, rough and of all sizes, thrown 
into baskets in the greengrocers’ stores. 
How is it possible to assume that the ordi¬ 
nary housewife, in making her purchases, 
would prefer these rough-looking bulbs to 
those fine, clean, even-sized bulbs the grocer 
offers from his imported stock? The home¬ 
grown, smaller bulbs are so much hotter, 
while the continental bulbs are mild. That, 
again, weighs strongly with the cook, while 
also the flesh of the home bulbs is so much 
harder, and needs so much extra cooking. 
On the other hand, the special merits of the 
glass-raised and planted-out Onion-bulbs, so 
much deprecated by this writer, are that they 
are all of good, even size, that they are mild, 
have softer flesh, and make, apart from mere 
flavouring, most acceptable, sweet, nourish¬ 
ing food. It is said they do not keep. That 
is nonsense. Well-finished bulbs, howsoever 
large, will keep six months from ripening if 
handled carefully. If the summer be cold 
and wet, no Onions keep well, but, given a 
good, warm ripening season, and bulbs from 
2 lb. to 3 lb. will keep splendidly till March. 

The trouble in thus planting out a few 
hundreds of Onion-plants at the end of April 
is no greater if of six varieties than of ono 
variety. The work of trenching and manur¬ 
ing the ground to receive the plants is done 
in the winter, when other operations are not 
pressing. The work of sowing, raising, and 
dibbling out the plants into shallow boxes, 
in which to remain until planted out, is all 
done in the winter also, not a busy season, 
as a rule, and in a couple of hours several 
hundred plants may be lifted from the boxes 
and planted. 

Were Onion growers, far more largely 
than they do, to sow seed out in the open cf 
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wall), it forms a striking picture. One of the 
largest specimens in existence in this country 
is an example nearly 10 feet high and almost 
as much in diameter, in Lord Morley’s garden 
at Whiteway, in Devon. 

R. Coombe Royal, a handsome plant of 
which is figured on page 229, is a hybrid 
raised by the late Mr. Luscombe, at Coombe 
Royal, near Kingsbridge, South Devon. It 
is supposed to be a cross from R. Fortunei. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


MEW RHODODENDRONS. 

Among the new broad-leaved evergreens from 
Western China, by far the most important in 
number as well as in garden importance, are 
the Rhododendrons. Of the more than one 
hundred species now known from China, more 
than sixty have been described during the 
last fifteen years from Western China alone, 
a number which hardly anyone would have 
thought possible before the botanical explora¬ 
tion of that country was begun. Almost all 
of them belong to the true Rhododendrons, 
while of the Azalea section no new species 
has been introduced. Some cf the more note¬ 
worthy are the following, of which at least 
several can be expected to prove hardy, at the 
Arnold Arboretum, as they have been col¬ 
lected at high altitudes, in some cases at ele¬ 
vations of ten thousand feet or more. 

Rhododendron Augustini is a shrub 
reaching 10 feet in height, leaves from 3 inches 
to 4 inches long, and glabrous, except hairs 
on the midrib of the under-surface, which is 
sprinkled besides with brown dots. The 
flowers, which appear in few-fluwered clus¬ 
ters, each measure about If inches in dia¬ 
meter ; in colour they vary from white to pale 
purple. A very handsome species is 

Rhododendron auriculatum, with big 
leaves and the largest flowers of all. The 
oblong leaves ara cordate at the base, from 
7 inches to 9 inches long, whitish on the 
under surface and thinly covered with a dun- 
coloured tomentum, disappearing with age. 
The funnel-formed flowers are each 4 inches 
long, and measure over 4 inches in diameter j 
thev vary from white to pink, and are marked 
with a maroon blotch. 

Rhododendron Benthamianum is a shrub 
with oblong leaves only 1 inch or 2 inches 
long, rounded at the base, and furnished on 
the under-surfaco with yellow and brown 
scales. The purple flowers measure a little 
over 1 inch in diameter, and appear usually in 
clusters of three. It is allied to R. yunnan- 
ense, another species of recent introduction, 
and begins to flower when only 1 foot high. 

Rhododendron calophytum grows into a 
tree 40 feet high. The lanceolate leaves are 
from 9 inches to 12 inches long, and whitish 
and glabrous on the under-surface. The 
flowers, varying from white to purple, each 
measure 2 inches in diameter, and are pro¬ 
duced in large, many-flowered clusters. 

Rhododendron Davidi is also a tree up to 
30 feet high. The leaves, narrowed at the 
base, are each from 2 inch-39 to 3 inches long, 
glabrous, and pale on the under surface. The 
rose-coloured flowers each measure about 
2 inches in diameter, and appear in clusters 
of six to ten. 

Rhododendron maculiferum is a shrub 
with oval leaves, cordate at the base, about 
2 inches long, and glabrous and pale on the 
under-surface. The flowers, pale purple and 
marked with dark spots, each measure about 
11 inches in diameter, and appear in clusters 
of five to ten. 

Rhododendron orbiculare has very 
striking foliage, calling to mind that of the 
Yellow Pond-lily. The leaves are roundish, 
deeply cordate at the base, from 3 inches to 
n inches long, and glabrous and whitish on 
the under surface. The rose-coloured, cam- 
panulate flowers, each 2J inches in diameter, 
are produced in clusters of eight or ten. 

Rhododendron Souliei much resembles 
the preceding, but the leaves are smaller and 
narrower, only about 2 inches to 3 inches 
long, and but slightly cordate at the base. 

Rhododendron ‘sutchuense has leaves 
from 5 inches to 7 inches long, and glabrous 
and whitish on the under-surface. The pale 
purple, broadly campanulate flowers measure 
nearly 3$ inches in diameter, and are pro¬ 
duced in clusters of five to six. 
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Rhododendron intricatum is a low, 
densely-branched shrub, from 1 foot to 3 feet 
in height, with oval leaves, only one-third of 
an inch long, silvery-white, or, later, 
brownish on the under-surface. The lilac 
flowers measure little more than $ inch across, 
and appear usually in clusters of five. 

Rhododendron micranthum, growing up 
to 8 feet high, resembles in foliage and 
flowers a Ledum. The lanceolate leaves are 
from I inch to 2 inches long, and covered be¬ 
neath with brown scales. The white flowers 
appear in dense, many-flowered clusters, and 
measure only one-third of an inch in diameter. 
—Alfred Rehder, in Horticulture. 


THE PRUNING OF EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS. 

The question frequently arises as to which 
is the best time of the year to prune ever¬ 
green shrubs, and in the following notes an 
endeavour has been made to indicate the 
proper time and the best methods to adopt 
for the pruning of the various kinds of 
shrubs which are likely to be met with in 
general collections. In writing of pruning, 
it must not be imagined that the general 
crop over is alluded to, examples of which 
are but too familiar in suburban gardens, 
but such thinning out and cutting back as 
are essential to the well being and the en¬ 
vironments of the various subjects. The 
formal cropping over cannot be too strongly 
condemned, for wherever seen it is an eye¬ 
sore, yet it is largely practised, and most 
kinds of shrubs fall victims. The pruning of 
evergreens, even more than deciduous 
shrubs, nfreds extreme care, and the appear¬ 
ance of « plant is frequently vastly im¬ 
proved or totally ruined, according to the 
manner in which the work is performed. 

As a rule, the best time to prune ever¬ 
greens—that is, if fairly severe pruning is 
necessary—is April, for then new growth 
commences almost at once, and unsightly 
stumps are quickly reclothed with foliage. 
If, on the other hand, this severe cutting 
back were done in autumn, the plants 
would look very unsightly through the 
winter and spring, whilst it is quite probable 
that some of the branches would die. It is 
only, however, when really severe cutting 
back is necessary that ugly, bare branches 
are likely to occur, for in ordinary thinning 
out and the shaping of bushes, cuts can be 
so made that the wounded surfaces are 
hidden by foliage. 

The question may be asked : “ Why resort 
to this hard cutting back if it leaves the 
plants with ugly, naked branches?” This, 
however, is readily answered, for in 
numerous instances shrubberies have to be 
taken in hand which have been neglected 
for many years, and contain a number of very 
rough specimens. In such cases, weakly 
plants, which appear as if they are on the 
downward crude. should be taken out and 
burnt; but really vigorous specimens may 
be found which have outgrown their posi¬ 
tions or become leggy, therefore, if these 
are taken in hand and cut well back, they 
will, in the course of the year, form good, 
shapely specimens again. 

For specimens which simply require prun¬ 
ing to assist them to develop properly, the 
operation resolves itself into thinning and 
shortening back branches here and there, 
the removal of dead wood, and, in the case 
of trees, the clearing of the leaders. Thin¬ 
ning is a very important matter, for by the 
judicious removal of branches here and 
there severe cutting back may often bo 
avoided. Whenever possible, branches 
should be removed right to the base, and in 
no case should a short stump of a few inches 
in length be left. The mere cutting in of 
branches, without the removal of a whole 
branch, results in a stiff, formal appearance, 
which it should always be the aim of the 
operator to avoid. After all the branches 
that can be spared have been removed, the 
operator should go over his specimen and 
shorten any branches which may require it. 
These ought not to be cut haphazard, but 
close back to a side branch in such a manner 
that the cut is hidden. This may appear 
difficult, at the outset, but the idea will soon 
be grasped, and the workman will soon de¬ 


tect the better and more natural appearance 
of the specimen from careful attention to 
the position of the cuts. 

Although April is given as the best time 
for pruning evergreens, it must not be 
assumed that all evergreens are to be pruned 
at that time, for there are some which blos¬ 
som a month or two later, and it would be 
unreasonable to prune such things before the 
fall of the flowers. Where, however, hard 
pruning is necessary, it may sometimes be 
advantageous to sacrifice one year’s flowers 
for the sake of the extra time gained for 
growth. With light pruning, too, the work 
may be done at any time between April and 
August, for no unsightly cuts are to be made. 
Where banks arc covered with greenery, 
such as is the case when a mixture of Rhodo¬ 
dendron pontieum and Berberis Aquifolium 
is made, it is a mistake to clip it over with 
Bhears as if it were a hedge; rather go 
over it with a knife or pair of secateurs and 
draw out the longer shoots. This will 
materially reduce the height of the mass, 
and will leave it with a free and natural 
appearance. 

Among the various shrubs which may be 
pruned in April, the first which commends 
itself to notice is Olearia Haasti. This, if 
pruned occasionally when young, grows 
naturally into a shapely bush, and con¬ 
tinues in good form with little or no prun¬ 
ing for several years. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, the top begins to become poor, and the 
plant quickly deteriorates if not cut well 
back and a new start made right from the 
bottom. The various evergreen species of 
Eleeagnus may be thinned at this period, 
whilst Osmanthus ilicifolius may be pruned 
into shape. Laurels, common and Portugal, 
both shrubs of considerable merit when 
allowed to grow freely, are frequently 
spoiled by close cropping. They pay for a 
little attention in the way of thinning and 
shortening of wild shoots. There is no 
better time for doing any necessary pruning 
to Hollies. This should take the form of 
thinning out rather than a general cutting 
back, for a free-growing plant is infinitely 
more beautiful than an example which has 
been closely clipped. Conifers may be 
gone over and have their leaders attended to, 
whilst such sorts as Cryptomeria japonica 
var. elegans and the various forms of Cup- 
ressus pisifera, which are apt to form heavy 
branches which blow about, may have the 
weight carefully reduced. What is, however, 
usually necessary with Conifers is to have 
the dead wood cut out. Evergreen Oaks may 
be pruned at any period during summer, and 
in the case of these trees the object should 
be to leave them as natural looking as pos¬ 
sible when the work is finished, therefore, 
the thinning out of branches must be 
attended to. 

The pruning of Rhododendrons, when ne¬ 
cessary should take place directly the flowers 
have fallen. As a rule, however, if Rhodo¬ 
dendrons are properly attended to when 
young, and cut back so as to ensure a good 
foundation, very little pruning other than 
the removal of old flower-heads will be re¬ 
quired in after-life. Heaths are improved 
by having the flowers removed as soon as 
they are dead, for it clears the way for new 
growth. When it is necessary to prune 
Magnolia grandiflora the work may be done 
in April, but it must be done with great 
care, for Magnolias are not very good sub¬ 
jects to cut about much. 

Bamboos are improved immensely by hav¬ 
ing a quantity of the older culms cut out in 
April. When dealing with these plants, 
however, the operator must be very careful 
to remove the growths right to the base, for 
if left a few inches long, they gradually form 
a dense thicket and help to stifle the young 
shoots as they appear. The evergreen kinds 
of Berberis, as a rule, require little or no 
pruning, but when any thinning is required.it 
must be done as soon as the flowers fade. 
Escallonias may be pruned in April, as may 
also Euonymus japonicus and its varieties 
and the various Veronicas when necessary. 
The evergreen Privets may be reduced and 
be well thinned out, if inclined to outgrow 
their positions, but clipping into a solid 
mass of globular form cannot be too strongly 
condemned. D> 
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ruary or in March. The somewhat darkish 
tint of the bark enhances the purity of the 
flowers. This shrub has been known since 
the early eighties, and has been at Kew for 
over twenty years ; yet, despite its ornamen¬ 
tal qualities, it is even now difficult to obtain 
from nurseries. Said to reach a height of 
6 feet to 8 feet when mature, it will flower 
freely when much smaller. It should prove 
useful for forcing, but I have not yet met 
with it so treated.—G. S. C. 

Prunus cerasifera atro-purpurea (syn., 
P. Pissardi).—Few dark-leaved shrubs have 
been so much planted as this during the last 
twenty years, and one often sees it in posj 
tions quite unsuitable to it. I noticed this 
in full bloom in this district (West Surrey) 
by Lady Day. and in one garden near to my 
house even earlier. This was sheltered by a 
high house from cold winds, and now’ (March 
26th) it is a mass of w’liite flowers, being 
backed by Ivy on the house. The contrast 
when in bloom is good. Seldom have I seen 
it so full of bloom as now, as the 
buds have not been picked out by 
the birds. When residing in the West 
in a thickly-wooded district, I seldom 
had any flowers on the plants. For 
some time I could not account for this. 
I found, however, the bullfinches took 
the buds of this and some other kinds 
of Prunus, also the Forsythia buds. 
On this last I had only a few flowers 
on the ends of the slender twigs, where 
the birds could not get them. In a 
fight soil this Prunus is brighter in 
colour, and not so strong-growing as in 
the west. Another purpose this is fitted 
for is to grow' in pots, tubs, etc., for 
early blooming. When thus grown and 
placed in a cold-house, with very 
warmth, 


rulata, Lind., P. Paracerasus, Kceline, P. 
pseudo-cerasus, Lind., to which belong P. 
Bieboldi, Max, and P. Watereri, Kcehne, P. 
subhirtella J. D. Hook, P. pendula, Max, P. 
Ileinicgrana, P. canescens Bors. Farther 
on, the author gives a complete description of 
the Prunus japonica Th., glandulosa Th., 
and humilis Bge .—Bulletin de la Societi 
Dcndrologique de France. 

Dark-foliaged trees and shrubs.— It is 
vain to argue about matters of taste, and if 
“E. B. S.” considers that the goblin-gold of 
Daffodils is enhanced by contrast with the 
metallic tints of Prunus Pissardi and Purple 
Hazel, he is not likely to agree with me in 
preferring the fairy livery of green and gold. 
The besetting sin of spring garden design is 
harsh contrast of crude colours. But when 
he recommends the Copper Beech (perhaps by 
a slip of the pen), he is apt to mislead those 
who desire a tree of rich, deep, velvety effect 
rather than one which, in my opinion, has a 
disagreeable, foxy tint. The true Purple 
Beech, which originated in a Thuringian 
foreet in the eighteenth century, has been 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing the Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus 
racemosus).—1 shall be much obliged if you or your 
correspondent “ W.” (page 176, No. 1619, March 19th) 
would tell me how he propagates the Alexandrian 
Laurel (Ruscus racemosus). 1 have an old and well- 
established plant, but have failed to propagate it. 1 
have tried to raise seedlings from it, both in the 
open and in heat. I have also tried cuttings at dif¬ 
ferent times of the year, both in the open and in a 
cool-frame, and have also tried to get root-cuttings, 
but have failed in all ways to get young plants to 
grow.—W. S. Church, Bart. 

[The readiest method of increasing this is 
by division of the roots or from suckers.— 
Ed.] 

The fertilisation of the Sea Buckthorn. - 

It frequently happens that complaints are 
made about the non fruiting of the Sea 
Buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides), while in 
gardens near bv it fruits every year without 
any special culture. The reason for the 
.scarcity of fruit may usually be traced to in¬ 
different pollination. It is pretty generally 
known that the species bears male and female 
flowers on separate plants, and people are 
finding out the necessity of planting speci¬ 
mens of both sexes together. Where, how¬ 


slight 

- i fc may be had in bloom early 
XsHUt ■ v y, fj in the year.—J. C. F. C. 

v JWl V Viburnum rhytidophyllum. — This 

M Viburnum, the subject of a 
Wf in Gardening Illustrated, possesses, 

A fS2 there stated, strikingly handsome 

T ^ foliage—indeed, I look upon this chu 

gH racter as its most desirable It is 

f| ai strictly evergreen and quite hardy, but 
IMFt tW exposed spots, some the 

™ H liable to be browned, 

the points, during the 

J> - yVrVj interested in meet 

tBHw ’ » specimen trained to a south 

wall, every leaf of which was in perfect 

flag. . / V condition, state formed 

W? <>ne of the most distinct and attractive 

wall shrubs it is possible to imagine. It 
was also showing freely for bloom. The 
leaves of this species are, for a Vibur 

being 6 inches to 9 inches in length, and 

- inches to 3 inches wide. They are in 

- colour very dark-green, while the prin 

cipal veins are marked by deep chan 

Rhododendron Coombe Royal (see page 227). From a photograph sent by Miss S. M. Wallace, Ardnaiuona, Co. Done^aL nels, which serve to break lip tile sur¬ 

face of the leaf. When viewed in a strong 
light, this character is particularly 
noticeable. The pale dun-coloured tomentuni 
with which the undersides of the leaves are 
thickly clothed forms also a distinctive fea¬ 
ture, but it cannot be said to add much to 
the beauty of the specimen. We are told by 
Mr. Wilson that this Viburnum forms a 
much-branched shrub, 5 feet to 10 feet high, 
and, judging by its free growth here, it will 
not be so very long in attaining these dimen¬ 
sions. —X. 

Spiraea Aitchisoni, pruning (W\ £.).—Being 
naturally a strong grower, a certain number of old 
branches must be allowed to remain. The secondary 
branches may, however, be rut back either to within 
a few inches of the base or left 12 inches or IS Inches 
long, according to the requirements and shape of 
the bushes. Should strong young branches appear 
from near the base they may be allowed to remain 
fairly long to take the place of any old branches 
that appear to be deteriorating. Tnis renewal of 
the branches is very necessary, as cutting back ex 
hausts the plants, and the old branches ought never 
to be retained after they show signs of weakness. 
For this reason it is well to feed this and other late 
flowering epecice, like 9. discolor, S. bracteata, and 
9. Lindleyana, a good top-dressing of well-rotied 
manure being necessary every alternate year. 

Injured bark of tree (Prunus ).—The piece of 
outer bark sent shows nothing to account for the 
decay. Neither insect pest nor fungus parasite w 
present, nor is there any evidence of the work of 
eUber of theie. 


ever, female plants exist at a distance from 
male plants, it is a good plan to w’atch care¬ 
fully for the time of flowering, and transfer 
branches laden with pollen from the male 
to the female plant. By shaking these over 
the female bushes on a sunny day sufficient 
pollen is usually distributed to effect ferti¬ 
lisation. It is, however, necessary to watch 
carefully for the time when the female 
flowers are ready for fertilisation, for they 
are extremely tiny, and would readily escape 
notice. They are produced in the axils of 
the leaves when the leaves are commencing 
to expand, and little can be seen except the 
tiny green stigmas. A good guide to the 
time for them to appear may be obtained 
from the opening of the male flowers, which 
are more conspicuous.—D. 

The source of Japanese Cherries. In an 

article on the Japanese ornamental Cherries 
cultivated in Germany, Professor Koehne 
gives a detailed description of the section 
Pseudo-cerasus, the parent stock of so many 
of our double-flow’ered garden varieties. 
These species, so often confused with one 
anotbWj tfrej accoTding to Professor Koehne, 
elgln lb hC'mbeY: P. svg&fti, Rehd, P. ser- 


largely supplanted in this country by the 
very inferior “copper” variety, more’s the 
pity. According to local tradition, the ori¬ 
ginal Purple Beeches, three in number, if I 
recollect aright, grew up on the spot where 
five brothers fought and three were slain.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Prunus tomentosa. At one time the 
Almonds, Cherries, Peaches, and Plums were 
placed under separate genera, but now they 
are included in the genus Prunus, being 
simply regarded as distinct sections thereof. 
That under notice belongs to the Apricot 
division of the genus, having for its imme¬ 
diate relatives the Japanese Prunus Mume, 
so popular in that country, and the well- 
known Prunus triloba, which is such a de¬ 
lightful wall shrub, and so valuable for 
forcing. A native of both China and Japan, 
Primus tomentosa is quite hardy in this 
country, and forms a charming early-flower¬ 
ing shrub. It assumes the character of a 
shapely bush, well furnished with branches, 
which, during the season, are thicklv clothed 
with blossoms. These are each about half 
an inch across, pure white, and, as a rule, at 
their be*st towards the latter pari of Feb¬ 
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BOOKS. 


“A HISTORY OF GARDENING IN 
ENGLAND.”* 

We have reviewed this book before, and 
praised it for giving the best history of Eng¬ 
lish gardening there is; and we have little to 
say about this new edition, except that we 
are grateful to Mr. Murray for putting the 
letterpress on real paper. The cuts have still 
to go on that terrible clayed paper which is 
ruining so many of our books, and they are 
often as badly chosen and ill-printed as they 
well could be. Some of them might well 
take a place in a comic penny journal, as, 
for example, the cut facing page 52. One 
cannot help thinking what effect garden 
books of this sort are having on our garden 
design, and we must say that we think 
it cannot be otherwise than wholly bad. The 
meaningless talk about “ style ” is repeated 
here without reason ; even the cuts of places, 
like Littlecote (facing p. 84), that have some 
natural beauty and distinction are so ill- 
printed as to give one no idea of their beauty. 
The “ Garden ” is referred to as the organ 
of the wild gardening school; but there is 
no such thing as a wild gardening school. 
The wild garden is only an incident in good 
gardening. 

It is a pity that in such a great number 
of books about gardening so little artistic 
taste is shown, and the good things we have 
are taken no notice of, but ull sorts of frivoli¬ 
ties and stupidities are illustrated. We hope 
that no perplexed gardener will be led to 
adopt any of those knots, or patterns, or 
varied absurdities. 

At page 269 we read that, about 1848, 
Myatt’s British Queen was then considered 
to be the best Strawberry grown. It is in¬ 
teresting to know that it is still by far the 
best Strawberry, and although thousands of 
kinds have been raised in Europe and 
America since that date, it is the only one 
of the highest and most delicate flavour. 


POULTRY. 

WASTING DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

It is quite a common occurrence for a bird 
to be suffering from several diseases at the 
se.me time. In such a case it is not always 
easy to determine what is the best method of 
treatment, but there are certain general rules 
which may be followed, and one of these is 
that attention should always be given to such 
a matter us loss of weight, or, as it is com¬ 
monly called among fanciers, “going light.” 
Loss of weight or wasting of flesh is charac¬ 
teristic of most of the diseases of poultry, 
and very often the first indication one lias 
that his poultry are ill is the fact that they 
are beginning to get thin and lose flesh. 
This applies both to old and young fowls 
alike. There are some diseases, however, in 
which this loss of flesh is more marked than 
others, and it is to those particular diseases 
that I wish to refer specially in this article. 

There are really three forms of wasting 
disease, although that disease, whatever form 
it takes, may start from the same cause. 
Tuberculosis is the simplest example one can 
take to illustrate what is meant. It gene¬ 
rally takes one of three forms; it either 
affects the lungs, the liver, or the intestines. 
Tuberculosis is practically the same thing as 
consumption—it is a disease that feeds on 
the tiesuee, and practically eats away those 
tissues, leaving the bird deprived of one or 
more of its most necessary organs. Now, 
take tuberculosis as affecting the lungs. This 
is indicated by the presence in the lungs of 
small globules of cheesy-looking matter 
(tubercle), which takes the place of the proper 
lung-tissue. A bird suffering from thus com¬ 
plaint can go on living until practically no 
more of its breathing organs remains. So 
long as it can breathe at all, it will live, but 
ultimately the tuberculosis eats into the 
lung-tissue to such an extent that the bird 
cannot even breathe, and so it dies. Then, 
another instance is to be found in liver 


• “A History of hardening in England. ’ By the lion. 
Mrs. Evelyn Cecil, London; John Murray, Albemarle- 
street, W, 
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disease (tubercular). The commonest symp¬ 
tom of this is diarrhcea. The bird’s comb 
turns black, and has a tendency to shrivel, 
and symptoms of diarrhoea appear. These 
symptoms may, however, be mistaken for 
the other form of tuberculosis—that in which 
it affects the intestines. Whenever there is 
intestinal trouble, diarrhoea is sure to be pre¬ 
sent but the way to distinguish tubercular 
! enteritis from tuberculosis affecting the liver 
| is to notice the excreta, which in the former 
case are generally tinged with blood. Now, 
in all the forme of tuberculosis there is 
1 wasting of tissues, and there is one remedy 
that is applicable to all cases alike, and that 
| is the administration of cod-liver-oil. It will 
build up the tiseues that are wasted better 
than anything else, and if it be given in the 
food or administered in the form of small gela¬ 
tine capsules, each capsule containing about 
a quarter of a grain or an eighth of a grain 
of quinine, that is as likely a remedy to cure 
as any that I know of. These little capsules 
can be purchased from veterinary chemists in 
small quantities very cheaply, and they are 
easy to administer. F. W. 


Poultry Post-mortem*.— We have arranged with 
! Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-etreet, Bir- 
; mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
i poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
I)ead bodies must be 6ent, carriage paid, direct to 
. Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
i than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
1 particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre- 
1 vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 

! and any other information likely to be of use in 
i advising ho* to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Orpington chicken {Mrs. Ash).— Your 
chickens are dying practically of starvation. 
They need food that will make their frames 
grow'—boiled Rice is of no use whatever. 
Get some coarse Oat-meal, and give them this 
j boiled with milk, adding 10 per cent, of 
granulated meat.— J. Freeman. 

Black hen (J. E. Tithcrley).— The bird 
was tuberculous. It had simply wasted away, 

I and as the conditions under which your 
I fowls are kept seem quite satisfactory, I do 
| not think you need fear any more losses. 
Give a little alterative medicine now and 
again to clear their livers.—J. Freeman. 

I Canary {Mrs. Pepper ).—The canary must 
j have died very suddenly—perhaps as the re- 
' suit of a fright. The immediate cause of 
death wae syncope—heart failure. There 
doeo not appear to be anything wrong with 
| the food.— J. Freeman. 

Canary {A. M. O. Sparhes).— Congestion 
| of the liver. Your feeding seems satisfactory, 

| but these cases cannot be accounted for. A 
chill may have done it. Give some liver 
1 medicine now' and again in the drinking- 
water.— J. Freeman. 


BIRDS. 

I Bird’s beak too long (F. Hau>kin*).-The way to 
I treat the beak is to scrape it down to moderate 
; dimensions, using a sharp penknife for the purpose. 

Do not attempt to trim it up all at once, but do a 
! very little scraping every day until the desired result 
is attained. The bird must be handled with very 
great care while it ia being operated upon. As 
regards the mopiehnese, keep the bird in a cheerful 
room, and talk to it a9 frequently as possible also 
see that it has some sound fruit every day. Another 
bird within eight or a companion in the same cage 
helps greatly towards the keeping of cage-birds lively. 

J —J. T. Bird. 

Death Of bullfinoh {Mrs. T. Sinclair).— 

, Inflammation was the cause of the death of 
your bird, but the direct reason of this we 
| could not determine. Probably some foreign 
substance got accidentally mixed with the 
seed, and was swallowed by the bird. The 
bird wae otherwise in good condition. If 
you have any seed left, just look it over; or, 
i perhaps, enamel came off the cage. At this 
time of the year, when green food is rather 
scarce, a little boiled Carrot will help 
j towards the toning up of the system and the 
| neutralising of anything unsuitable that may 
j happen to be swallowed.— J. T. Bird. 

Death of bird {Pansy ).—The cause of the 
I death of your bird was apoplexy, a not un¬ 


common bird disease. Do you supply a little 
greenstuff or fruit?—to do so being to much 
lessen the risk of such happening. Millet 
cannot be improved upon as a staple seed for 
such birds, but it is advisable to now and then 
give a little Canary-seed by way of change. 
Did the birds agree well together? Quarrel¬ 
ling might have something to do with the 
matter, excitement being bad in ouch case.— 
J. T. Bird. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Boundary-line {Volts ).—It is impossible 
for me to eay where the boundary-line lies, 
but probably there is a ditch or something 
of the sort remaining, from which soil wae 
dug out in order to make a mound for the 
hedge. If that be so, the edge of the ditcli 
furthest from you is your boundary-line, but 
otherwise the matter could only be deter¬ 
mined by reference to the title-deeds and by 
measurement. —Barrister. 

Payment Off rent {Constant Reader }.—The 
periods of payment have nothing whatever 
to do with the question whether it ie a yearly 
or a quarterly tenancy. That is a question 
of agreement, and if what you state is cor¬ 
rect, there is undoubtedly a yearly tenancy, 
which necessitates six months’ notice for its 
determination. It is here a question of fact 
—your word against that of the owner—and 
I cannot say which the Court would accept, 
though I do not think the pencilling in the 
rent-book will carry much weight.— Bar¬ 
rister. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
MR. DAVID THOMSON. 

A VERY general feeling has been expressed 
among the many friends of the late Mr. 
David Thomson that a memorial should be 
established to perpetuate the name of one 
of the greatest of British gardeners. It is 
suggested that the memorial take the form 
of a fund from which to grant pensions to 
aged and infirm gardeners, or their widows, 
such pensioners to be always known as “ The 
David Thomson Memorial Pensioners,” the 
fund to be administered by the committee of 
the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, 
of which Mr. Thomson was for so many 
years a very warm friend, and to which he 
subscribed so liberally. When it is remem¬ 
bered how much Mr. Thomson did, during a 
long and strenuous life, for the advancement 
of every branch of gardening, what a noble 
example he always set by his uprightness, 
his great courtesy, his unostentatious 
character, and his readiness always to impart 
to others information which could benefit 
them in any way, it is felt that such a pro¬ 
posal as that now suggested is not only due 
to his memory, but will be most cordially 
welcomed by every lover of gardening. Mr. 
Thomson’s great abilities were recognised 
during his lifetime by many honours, among 
which were his having been one of the 
original recipients from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society of the Victoria Medal of 
Honour, and also by his having been awarded 
the Neill Prize by the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. His many friends are 
very desirous that the memory of so good a 
man—one of the very foremost gardeners of 
his generation—should now be perpetuated, 
as being not only his due, but also as an in¬ 
citement for future generations of gardeners 
to follow so noble an example. 

The undersigned will thankfully receive 
contributions from any who desire to further 
so good an object: — 

Harry J. Veitch, V.M.H., Treasurer of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, 
Royal Exotic * Nursery, Chelsea, S.W. 
James Whytock, President of the Scottish 
Horticultural Association, The Gardens, Dal¬ 
keith Palace, N.B. J. W. McHattie, Vice- 
President of the Royal Caledonian Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Public Parks Office (City 
Chambers), Edinburgh. George Monro, 

V. M.H., Covent Garden Market, London, 

W. C. J. H. Goodacre, V.M.H., The 
Gardens, Elvaston Castle, Derby. W. 
Henderson, The Gardens, Balbirnie, Mark- 
inch, N.B. 
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HINT 8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Carnations which were 
potted in autumn and kept in cold-frames 
through the winter, may now be planted, 
with any new varieties which have been pur¬ 
chased. The beds should have been well 
prepared. A dash of soot, lightly forked in, 
will be useful. If wireworm is present, 
something stronger than soot may be re¬ 
quired, and Vaporite or Kilogrub may be 
used. Carnations are, in a sense, town 
plants, and may be grown in pots, two plants 
in an 8-inch pot, in good loam, with a little 
bone-meal and some gritty material. There 
is a special Carnation manure which may be 
obtained, that is better for building up firm 
growth than the stimulating mixtures. 
Potash and phosphates are more suitable for 
Carnations than nitrogen. The mowing- 
machine is going its round now. Where 
there is scope in the grounds, the Grass 
walk running through herbaceous beds and 
borders is very appropriate, and unless there 
is much traffic, the turf will not wear out 
much. The Grass walk is not suitable 
where there is much traffic. How beautiful 
the little Iris reticulata now is in a mass! 
It is not necessary to disturb it where it does 
well, but there comes a time when replanting 
and a re-arrangement of the bulbs are neces¬ 
sary. When too much crowded, the flowers 
are fewer in number. This Iris makes a 
charming little pot-plant, and will bear 
gentle forcing. Rhododendrons will move 
well now. They will grow freely in good 
loam, free from lime or chalk, or in alluvial 
soil on the banks of the lake. In Worcester¬ 
shire we had them vigorous over the red 
sandstone, and, of course, they are at home 
in peat. 

Fruit garden. —There appears to be an 
abundance of blossom on Pear-trees, and if 
the frosts hold off there will be a chance of 
an excellent crop. Grafting may be done 
now or shortly. I like to wait till the sap 
is in full flow. Crown grafting is best for 
large trees, and whip grafting for small 
stocks or branches. Where young stocks are 
grafted close to the ground earthing up 
prevents the clay cracking, and the result 
is more certain. Figs may be pruned and 
retrained. Nuts and Filberts may be 
thinned, if not already done. If there is 
any lack of male catkins, sometimes branches 
laden with catkins may be obtained from the 
woods or hedges and placed among the Fil¬ 
bert-bushes to introduce pollen. It will 
probably be too late when this appears in 
type, but a note can be made of it, as I have 
found it useful. Raspberries, Loganberries, 
and Blackberries may yet be planted, as the 
growth is backward. These should be cut 
back rather hard the first season to produce 
good canes for bearing next year. Give 
Strawberry-beds a dressing of soot and lime 
as a deterrent when slugs are present, and 
hoe it in. A mulch of good manure will be 
beneficial if manure is necessary. Newly- 
planted Strawberries should be made firm, 
and top-dreesed with manure. Moss-litter 
manure or old Mushroom-beds broken up will 
be useful. Where Gooseberries are still un¬ 
pruned because of the birds, the thinning 
may now be done. 

Vegetable garden. —Sow winter greens 
and late Cauliflowers. It is customary to 
sow Brussels Sprouts under glass to get an 
early start, and Cauliflowers are usually 
sown in February, and pricked off into pots 
or boxes. These plants are supplementary 
to the usual autumn sowing. Onions and 
any other hardy vegetables that were started 
under glass may now be planted out. This 
refers, among other things, to Globe Arti¬ 
chokes. The round-leaved or Long-standing 
Spinach may be sown as a catch crop be¬ 
tween rows of Peas. Spinach Beet, a good 
substitute for the real Spinach in hot 
weather, may be sown now, and thinned to 
6 inches or 8 inches. The usual successional 
crops of Peas and Beane may be sown to meet 
any demand that may arise. The same may 
be said of Horn Carrots and early Potatoes. 
Rhubarb-roots which have been forced and 
then hardened off a little, may, after divi- 
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sion, be planted out. There will be plenty 
of Rhubarb now from the outside bed where 
covered with pots or tubs, without forcing. 
Late rows of Seakale should be earthed up 
with ashes or dry, light soil, either with or 
without pots. Cuttings of Seakale roots may 
be planted to produce crowns for forcing 
next season.. These do better than planting 
exhausted roots, which have been forced. 

Conservatory. —Vaporising is the best 
method of killing insects on plants; but if a 
large house has to be filled with vapour, it 
becomes rather expensive, and if the first 
plants which the insects attack could be 
sprayed without wasting the wash, the work 
will be more easily and cheaply done. The 
small spraying instrument used by florists is 
very useful for killing the green-flies which 
gather in the hearts of Trumpet Lilies while 
pushing up their flowers. These are most 
difficult to get at. The vapour from the 
nicotine-lamp does not reach all of them, 
but they can be reached by the small spraying 
instrument, which the operator works with 
one end in his mouth, the other end being 
placed in a bottle of insecticide of the right 
strength. The insecticide is forced through 
another branch of the instrument in a con¬ 
centrated form just on the spot where the 
insects are located. This is a very cheap 
and effective method of clearing off insects 
when these first make their appearance on 
special plants. There is a large demand for 
Sweet Peas early in the season before they 
can be gathered outside. They will not 
bear much forcing, but they will do very 
well in a light position in a temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs., and may be grown in 
tubs or pots, from three to four plants in 
an 8-inch pot. They are best started in 
small pots singly, as they can then be 
started on a shelf near the glass, and be 
kept strong from the first. Of course, where 
they are wanted for cutting on a large scale, 
they can be planted out under glass in a spe¬ 
cially prepared border. Sweet Peas, when 
they have plenty of room, become strong in 
the stem, and bear finer flowers. Among 
the useful flowers for cutting are white 
Pinks. Her Majesty forces well in a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. The flowers 
are appreciated because they are so sweet. 
The plants are easily grown. The cuttings 
should be taken from forced plants early, 
and rooted in very sandy compost in frames, 
potted off as soon as rooted, and planted out 
when hardened in a good bed, and the best 
plants potted up in September, kept till 
January in a cold-frame or house, and then 
brought on quietly in a moderate tempera¬ 
ture to flower in March or April. I have 
found these useful, and there is a desire for 
variety. 

The Stove. —A gardener who loves his 
work, and has the means of propagating and 
growing on young stock, will provide what 
young plants are required at this season by 
striking cuttings or by division of such things 
as Anthuriums, Marantas, and such cool 
Orchids, as everybody, without being an 
Orchid specialist, “usually grows, and which 
can be repotted and started in fresh baskets 
or on blocks now. Leggy Dracaenas can be 
cut into single joints and started in pans of 
sandy soil plunged in bottura-heat. I have 
often rooted these and Crotbns by plunging 
the cuttings in damp warm fibre in the pro- 
pagating-case without soil or pots. Many 
cuttings of tropical plants are killed by over¬ 
watering, but cuttings of fairly ripe wood 
planted in damp fibre require no water until 
rooted and potted up. Cuttings of every¬ 
thing of which young stock is required may 
be rooted now in bottom-heat. Euphorbia 
jacquinisefiora, Allamandas, Gardenias, etc., 
will root now with care. Poinsettias which 
have been rested may be placed again in 
heat, and receive enough water to set the 
roots again in motion to produce young 
shoots for cuttings. Caladiums, Gloxinias, 
and other plants winch have been resting may 
have warmth and moisture now, and be 
started into growth. 

F«rn« under glaae.— Everything is making 
new growth now, and if a small or moderate¬ 
sized plant is to be made into a large one, 


repotting is now necessary. Where division 
is necessary for stock, the time to do the work 
is just as movement becomes visible, but 
where spores can be obtained, seedlings make 
better plants than those obtained bv divi¬ 
sion, especially if the plants to be divided 
are old and exhausted. This refers espe¬ 
cially to Maiden-hairs—all, at least, which 
produce spores. Adiantum Farleyense does 
not, so far as I have seen, produce spores, 
and must be increased by division, taking 
the plants, where possible, before they get 
old, and cutting up into single crowns. All 
young Ferns should have a little extra heat 
till established. More loam is used for Ferns 
now than was considered good for them years 
ago, and if the loam is of the best quality, 
the plants do well in it enriched with a little 
old manure or leaf-mould, and sand enough 
to keep it open and sweet. 

Late Vines in cool-houses.— If the house 
is unheated, only early Vines should be 
planted, such as Hamburgh and Sweet¬ 
water or Foster’s Seedling. Late, thick- 
skinned Grapes cannot be grown and ripened 
well without fire-heat, and it is, on the 
whole, better to give them a little fire-heat 
at the start, so as to have the Grapes ripened 
by sun-heat in September. Even in un¬ 
heated houses, the Vines will be breaking 
into growth now, and the weakest shoots 
should be rubbed off in good time, as free- 
bearing Vines will produce a good deal of 
useless growth. If the Vines are trained 
18 inches from the glass, then tying down 
may be delayed for a time, but disbudding 
and stopping should be done. 

E. Hobday. 


THE OOKXNG WEEK'S WOES. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 11th.— Planted main crop of Pota¬ 
toes. Trenches have been prepared at in¬ 
tervals of 2 feet or so for late Peas. The 
Peas will be sown in succession as required. 
Lettuces and other salad-plants are sown at 
intervals as required to meet the demand. 
Planted out Cauliflowers in trenches, and 
finished planting out Onions raised under 
glass. Made a fresh plantation of Globe 
Artichokes. 

April 12th.— Finished planting out Car¬ 
nations. Most of the beds were planted in 
autumn, but a few were left over to fill 
vacancies, and a few fresh varieties have 
since been bought in. These have been 
planted in the reserve bed at rather wider 
intervals, to give more space for layering. 
We have been doing some grafting—a few 
young stocks and several old trees headed 
back. 

April ISth.— Bedding and other plants are 
being moved to cold-frames to harden. 
Chrysanthemum cuttings are being potted off 
and placed in cold-pits, and kept close for the 
present, till established. Zonal Pelari 
goniums are being placed in larger pots, to 
come into the conservatory by-and-bye, or to 
fill window-boxes or tubs and vases outside 
when the time comes. 

April llfth.— Tender annuals are being 
pricked into boxes to fill beds and borders 
where required. Sowed more Mignonette, 
as a late crop to flower in pots. Sowed Pan¬ 
sies and Wallflowers. To get strong plants, 
early sowing is necessary. A few other 
biennials and perennials were sown at the 
same time. All are sown in drills. 

April 15th. —Sowed Vegetable Marrows 
and Ridge Cucumbers in coel-frame. Two 
seeds are placed in each pot. We get strong 
plants this way to go out under hand-lights 
or cloches. Of course, they could be sown 
under lights, but the site is not ready, and 
this plan answers well. Weak liquids 
manure is given to Sweet Peas coming oi| 
indoors. 

April 16th.— Main crop Beet and Carrots 
have just been sown. The hoe is used freely 
among growing crope. The early-sown an«< 
nuals have been thinned, and a further sow¬ 
ing made, preference being given to those 
things having some value for cutting. Re¬ 
arranged conservatory, and gave some atten¬ 
tion to thinning and training the climbers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents folloiv these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holbnrn, London, li.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. '1'iie 
name and address of the sender arc required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the p iper. When more than one query is 
sent each should been a separate piece of paper, yls 
Gardening has to be sent to press some davs in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
11V do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. IIV hare 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. U V can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AMD FLOWERS. 

Plant for name (X. D. Lethbridge).— 1, Cer¬ 
tainly an Epimedjum, and one we have never 6een 
grown so well, which is perhaps owing to your 
living in Cornwall. If you would kindly send us a 
few matured leaves a bit later, we should probably 
be able to name it for you. 

Rose Gold of Ophir (M. A. C. JVf.).— Doubtless 
the Rose you are wanting is one known as Ophirie, 
an old Noisette variety raised by Mon*. Goubault 
and sent out in 1841. Yon could obtain this through 
any large Rose-grower. It is a beautiful old Rose, 
well worthy of being planted on a sunny wall. 

Weed In lawn (IF. T. Fowler ).—What you send us 
Is, so far as we can say without seeing the flower*, 
a little Carex, and if you will send us the flowers a 
bit later we will try and name it for you. The only 
way is to dig it out, filling up the spaces with good 
soil and sowing down with good Grass-seed, not that 
from a hayloft, which is, as a rule, full of weed 
seeds. 


Pelargoniums failing (Lewis Jones).—Had you 
left the cuttings in the original soil and stood them 
on a shelf in the greenhouse till the present time, 
when they ought to have been potted off singly, all 
would have been well. The damping has been caused 
by your shifting them so early in the season, and 
very possibly you have been giving too much water, 
which soured the fresh soil, thus preventing the 
movement of the roots. After repotting they should 
be carefully watered until you find that the roots 
are on the move, and about the middle of March is 
early enough to do this unless you have every con¬ 
venience for growing them. 

Daffodil and Fern (Betty Bishop). — Your 
"double-headed” Daffodil is the result of fasciation 
— the fusion of two stems at a very early period of 
development. Such examples are not rare, and in¬ 
stances are not unknown where three and even four 
flowers are produced in a single sheath, or scape, ns 
it is called botanically. These things are invariably 
of an abnormal character, and are rarely repeated 
from year to year. The "double-headed” Fern, as 
you call it, is still less uncommon, a large number 
of Ferns having the extremities of their fronds—i.c., 
leaves—divided and sub-divided many times, in some 
instances resembling large tassclled heads. We are 
much interested by your intelligent letter, and trust 
you will continue to note what you see in nature 
and around. 

Palms In room (E. Gray ).—If the Palms you 
name, Latania borbonica, kept in a drawing-room, 
be placed near the window, have the leaves sponged 
every week, and be duly watered well—perhaps 
about once a week during* the winter—they should 
do very well. When there Is much fire-heat or oil or 
gas burned, or the room Is much occupied by persons, 
the points of the leaves are very apt to turn brown. 
Clear soot-water may be given once a fortnight. 
The roots should not be allowed to become too dry 
at any time, even in winter. Repotting is usually 
needful for such room Palms about once in two 
years. The soil should be turfy loam and peat, 
equal parts, with some old hotbed manure and sand 
added. Weak liquid-manure may be given once a 
week from March to October. 


Rose Glolre de Dijon under gl&Bs (J. C. 

Dunbar).— Yes, this Rose will do well under glass. 
You, however, say nothing as to what space you 
can give it, and you must remember that plenty of 
room is needed for the proper development of 
the plant. The best way is to plant it out in 
the border if this can be done. If you decide to 
plant it out, then you will have to clear out ali the 
old soil to a depth of 3 feet, and if the ground i* 
very heavy put in some old brickbats as drainage, 
with over this some turf, Grass side downwards. On 
this put some fibrous loam to which have been added 
some rotten manure and 1-inch bones—sav, a C-lnch 
potful te a barrow-load of soil. To grow this Rose 
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well there must be constatit production of young 
shoots to take the place of older growths, which it 
may be deemed advisable to remove later on. It is 
a mistake to prune climbing Roses too much if space 
can be given for development. What you should 
aim at is to get rid of the oldest wood ns much as 
possible, retaining the younger and more vigorous 
shoots for future blossoming. Spread out the 
growths well to admit plenty of light, and in doing 
this you may remove some of the older wood that is 
not wanted. 

Dressing lawn to destroy Clover (Fleslc).— 
It is by no means probable that one dressing of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia alone will destroy Dutch Clover 
in a lawn. At first give a dressing of 4 lbs. per rod 
area, having the sulphate very finely crushed. It 
will do great good if mixed with double its bulk of 
sharp, white sand. Some six weeks later give yet a 
further dressing of the same quantity. That should 
have all the effect desired. Not only docs the dress¬ 
ing destroy the Clover by simply gorging or over¬ 
feeding it with the nitrogen, but the same dressing 
suits the Grass admirably, and causes that to grow 
all the stronger. Lawns often become the prey of 
tho strongest, though, In this case, far from being 
the fittest, plants, because the constant mowing of 
the Grass and the removal of the cut product cause 
the soil to become poor. 

Growing Balsams (W. L.).-Sow at once in 
shallow pans of soil composed of three parts loam, 
two of leaf-mould, one of sand, thoroughly incor¬ 
porating the whole. Prick off into small pots when 
large enough, keep moist and near the glass, shift on 
again, now using a little rotted manure with the 
compost; finally putting them into 8-inch pots if 
large specimens are wanted. Air must be freely ad¬ 
mitted to the house where thev are grown; dryness at 
the roots must he avoided, if green-flv shows itself, 
fumigate with Toharco-papcr, and when buds arc 
showing give supplies of manure-water and soot occa¬ 
sionally. Let them have plenty of room and light, 
and do not seek to hurry their blooming period by 
undue forcing, otherwise they will lose their robust¬ 
ness and the flowers will be poor. Balsams may 
also with advantage be planted out, and form an 
agreeable change to what is usually 6een out-of- 
doors. 

Pruning Roses (F. C. B.).-(a) You do not tell 
us the age of your Marshal Nicl, but supposing it to 
be a young plant, we should not advise much prun¬ 
ing now. Some of the side-shoots or laterals may be 
shortened back to three or four eyes from the base 
of shoot, otherwise the plant should be left un¬ 
touched. Try and encourage all the growth possible, 
and spread out the main branches as much as prac¬ 
ticable. (b) The Blii'h Rambler will need but little 
pruning now. This work is best done soon after 
flowering, when the oldest growths that have flowered 
are cut right down to their base. Any small lateral 
growths you should cut hack to one or two eyes and 
the stronger ones to five or six eyes, but the long 
rods made last summer are allowed to remain un- 
pruned, (c) The Gloire de Dijon should have its small 
side-shoots cut back to two or three eyes, but all 
long rods that are well ripened should not be pruned. 
Any old or sickly-looking wood should be cut away. 
If the growths are at all crowded try and spread 
them out in a fan-like fashion, but you must be care¬ 
ful in doing this that you do not rub off the young 
shoots, which this year are very forward. 

Hardy plants (Chrysanth Lover ).—The border 
might well include half-a-dozen or a dozen varieties 
each of the single and double-flowered Pyrcthrums, a 
similar number of Flag Irises, the best of the peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers, Gaillardias, Lupins (blue and white), 
Aster Amellus, A. acris, Rudbeckia Newmanni, hn- 
geron speeiosus, Trollius in half-a-dozen sorts, 
Megasea cordifolia purpurea, Helenium pumilum, 
and H. autumnale In variety, H. Riverston. Tyre- 
thrum uliginosum, and a variety of Campanulus o. 
the C. pcrsicifolia group, and others. Kniphofia* or 
Red-hot Pokers, if not too big, would be excellent, 
while the Japanese Anemones could hardly be 
omitted. You say nothing about the size of the 
border—width or length—hence we are precluded from 
giving a more helpful or definite reply. In the cir¬ 
cumstances you had better approach a good hardy 
plant dealer, telling him the size of the border, the 
amount you would like to spend, and ask him to 
make you a selection from the above or to add 
other suitable sorts. The class of soil would also be 
helpful to the selector. In early autumn Pteonies 
and Daffodils could be planted. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons, pruning (Kerry ).-The best 
time to do this, when necessary, is immediately after 
flowering, but if hard cutting be needful, then it is 
almost certain that the bloom for the following year 
will be lost. Shoots have to be made after a severe 
pruning, and these may be formed too late to pro¬ 
vide bloom-buds for the following season. 

Pyrns japonlca not flowering (Miss Fennell 
White).—It is very difficult to say why your plant 
does not flower—that is, if it is in a good sunny 
spot, as that is necessary for the thorough ripening 
of the wood. It is just possible that the growths are 
too thick, thus preventing a free circulation of air 
to the centre of the plant. This will always flower 
better when allowed to grow naturally than when 
doselv pruned. Such being the case, it should only 
be cut back as far as is really necessary to keep it 
within bounds. Anv old or exhausted shoots should 
be cut clean out, as by so doing the young, clean 
growths on which depends a good deal of the future 
display is encouraged. A good time for doing this 
ie as *non as the flowering period is over, and then 
there is a long growing season before it. You may, 
if you do not wi.-h the plant to grow too far away 
from the wall, shorten in the season's shoots, and 
thus induce the formation of spurs or flower-buds. 
This can be done, of course, immediately after flower¬ 
ing. Lay in the best of the young wood, and spur 
back any that Is weak. Cut away the weakest of 
the growths that spring from the base, and nail in as 
many of the others as you baVe room for. 


FRUIT. 

Supports for espalier-trained trees (Berk- 
hamsteari).—Very stout ironwire, such as is Used for 
clothes-line*, for instance, secured to stout Iron or 
wooden uprights, and fixed in parallel lengths 

9 inches to 10 inches apart, one above the other, 
is commonly employed to support flat-trained fruit- 
trees. But it is always advised in such case that in 
tying the branches to the wires the soft, tar cord 
used for that purpose be crossed or tied to the wire 
first, then be tied to the branch, as then the tree 
wood does not come into contact with the wire. 
The iron rods joining hurdles are much larger, and 
us iron is such a strong conductor of heat, it is quite 
possible that the wood of living trees tied close to 
those rods might suffer from such contact, although 
the painting would relieve that to some extent. If you 
give the hurdle* three coat* of paint, we do not see 
that there is nny necessity for tarring—in fact, it is 
quite unnecessary. You do not aay what height your 
hurdles are, but for espalier trees they should be 
fully 5 feet in height, the rods not exceeding 

10 inches apart. Certainly we like the old plan of 
supporting the branches with stout, upright stakes, 
driven well into the ground behind the trees, 2 feet 
to 3 feet apart, aud from time to time replaced as 
needed. 

VEGETABLES. 

Storing Beetroots (Beta).—Beetroot stored in 
moist sana in a frost-proof shed or cellar will keep 
fresh till the following June. The roots should be 
dug carefully up before frost injures them. Do not 
cut off the leaves too close or injure the roots, or 
they will bleed and decay prematurely. Once during 
the winter they should be turned over to remove any 
decayed roots or new growths of leaves. 

Peach-tree not blooming (B. W. II.).— The skin 
on the ehoot ia somewhat shrivelled, owing, no doubt, 
to its having dried in transit through the post, 
otherwise it is healthy. You are, we suspect, per¬ 
plexed, because this and, doubtless, the other shoots 
on the tree also have not blossomed. The buds on 
the shoots sent are wood-buds, consequently, if we 
are right in our surmise, the tree will not flower 
this season. Although you may not regard it in that 
light, this will be beneficial to the tree, as it will 
afford it an opportunity to become established, when 
it will, in the natural course of events, flower next 
year. It is a mistake to allow newly-planted trees 
t.o bear fruit, unless they have been specially grown, 
lifted, and transplanted with care. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moth for name (Col. dementi ).—The moth 
arrived in a very battered condition, but appears to 
be a female buff-tip (Pygeern bueephala), the cater¬ 
pillars of which are large, hairy, and yellow and 
Mack. They are common in the autumn, and feed on 
the leave* of a variety of trees. 

Manure not rotting (P. Q. /?.).—The only way is 
to throw the whole of the manure Into a heap, and 
if it is very dry, as seems to be the case, water it 
well. Then turn it frequently in order to cause it 
to decay. Drync6s is tnc cause of its not rotting. 
Anv hardy plant nurseryman can supply the Fairy 
Mint. 

Holes In trees (II. E .).—Before stopping up the 
holes, whether large or small, care should be taken 
to remove all decayed wood as far a* possible, and 
when finishing off round off the cement, eo that the 
rain can run off. If properly done, this lasts for 
years, and once decay is arrested the bark begins to 
heal round the cement. When the cement fa 
thoioughly dry paint it the same colour as the bark. 

Ants in greenhouse (Barnafap/e).—The best 
way to get rid of ants is to find out where the nests 
are and open them. Then drench with boiling water 
or diluted carbolic acid. The best traps are saucers 
of treacle, with pieces of wood so laid that the ant* 
can crawl up them to the edge of the 6aucer, or 
pieces of sponge soaked in treacle. Each piece of 
sponge should have a piece of string tied to it. so 
that it may, when covered with ants, be dipped into 
boiling water. Bones which have not been quite 
cleaned may be used in the same way. If you can 
find the holes though which the ant6 work, build up 
some clay or putty round them and pour in boiling 
water or dilute carbolic acid, or you might close up 
the holes with putty or cement. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

R. J. Conn.—No need for any alarm. It Is only the 
overplus of sap, which the Vines at starting are un¬ 
able to assimilate, and which gradually disappears a* 
the 6hoots gain strength and are able to use up 

such sap.- C. A. B .—Insect too much crushed to 

identify with any certainty.- G. Catlin .—Your 

Violets have been attacked by the Violet-fungu*. 
See reply to B. Rose, in our issue of March Gth, 
page 143._ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRTJXTB. 

Names of plants — E. King.-The 8pring Snow¬ 
flake (Leucojum vernum).- Rev. M. Beckett.—Tin* 

Spurge Laurel (Daphne Lnureola).- T. T. T ~ Nar¬ 

cissus Codlina and Cream (-on. Sulphur Phoenix).- - 
V. Fuchs.— Pelasites fragrane (eyn. Tussilago fra- 
grans). Any hardy plant grower should be able to 
supply this.___ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Mansell and Hatcdf.r, Ltd., Rawdon, York*.— 
Rare. Beautiful, and Useful Lilies. 

John E. Knight, Wolverhampton.- Cacfua Dahlias 
for 1910. 

G. Bustard and Co., Ltd., Maidstone. I/ardy 
Herbaceous Plants. 

Lacy-Hulrert and Co., Ltd., 91, Victoria-street, 
Westminster.—Rotary Pumps. 

Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 8 W — Dahlias, 
Cannas, and other Plants for Summer Bedding, 1910; 
Bist of Hardy Water Lilies, 1910. 
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FRUIT. 

PEACH BLISTER. 

The season will soon be with us when we 
may expect to hear the usual complaints of 
blistered foliage on outdoor Peach-trees. In 
many gardens this is found the greatest diffi¬ 
culty there is to contend against in the 
outdoor cultivation of both Peaches and 
Nectarines. Different means are employed 
to save the bloom from frost, and a good set 
of fruit may be secured and every promise 
for a good crop, but so badly are the trees 
injured by blister some weeks later 
that not "only does the young fruit 
drop off wholesale, but the trees very often 
have a struggle to outgrow the evil. That 
blister is practically unknown in trees grow¬ 
ing under glass, and that those trained to 
south and west walls suffer more during some 
seasons than they do in others, prove, I 
think, that the mischief is caused by un¬ 
favourable conditions of the atmosphere, es¬ 
pecially when a very low night temperature 
follows bright, balmy days, with, perhaps, 
cold showers. 

Many will be anxious about their trees, 
especially when, after a lot of trouble, the 
blossom was saved from severe frosts—and 
for the next few weeks will be dreading a re¬ 
appearance of blister, which may have 
crippled the trees badly in former years. The 
safest plau I know of to ward off attacks is to 
retain the same protection that proved effec¬ 
tual against frost. The only protection I give 
the outdoor Peach-trees is a double thick¬ 
ness of Strawberry-net. This is placed in 
position and allowed to hang loosely, about 
18 inches from the wall. The net may be a 
little inconvenient in attending to the trees, 
but it is not wise to renfove it until it is seen 
that the young shoots are safe, and that the 
tender leaves have sufficient texture to with¬ 
stand a sharp breeze and a low temperature 
without injury. In the case of Peaches 
under glass, it is usual to commence disbud¬ 
ding directly it can be decided which new 
shoots should be retained and which are not 
required. The early removal of superfluous 
growth enables the grower to ply the syringe 
Freely and expose the young fruit to light and 
air, but then there are no risks to run and 
nothing to fear in the way of cold rains, cut¬ 
ting winds, or nipping frosts. To strip out¬ 
door trees at the same early stage of growth 
is a mistake, and may lead to much mischief, 
unless the weather prove unusually mild 
and favourable. The trees may be gone over 
with advantage, removing ill-placed fruit and 
leaf-growth that is found contracted between 
the main branches and the brickwork. This 
serves a good purpose, as such shoots arc not 
required to furnish the trees; and in their 
present position form no protection for the 
young fruit, while, being hampered in 
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growth, they have a tendency to encourage 
green-fly and other insect life. It is different 
with what is generally termed breast-wood 
and the numerous side shoots, and though 
probably only one out of every ten will be 
wanted for supplying fruiting wood for next 
season, the major part of them may be re¬ 
tained for some time, as they tend to protect 
each other as well as the fruit, while, should 
blister attack the trees, the grower has a 
better selection of shoots, which, of course, 
is not the case when the final disbudding is 
done -early and all at one time. When the 
number of shoots is reduced, it should be 
done piecemeal; many of them might be 
pinched back to form spurs. 

Some resort to syringing the trees with 
Quassia extract and other washes when they 
find the foliage crippled with blister, but this 
is wrong, as the evil is not the result of in¬ 
sects, though they make the deformed leaves 
safe lurking-places; and drenching the trees 
perhaps late in the afternoon only adds to 
the trouble, as the foliage remains wet and 
cold all night. If, in spite of affording what 
night covering and protection are possible, it 
is found that some of the leaves show signs 
of blister, then careful hand-picking should 
be resorted to and all damaged leaves re¬ 
moved. During the weeks that blister is 
likely to put in an appearance, one should 
refrain from soaking the borders with cold 
water. However necessary large quantities 
of water are for Peach-borders, withholding 
it just at that period would prove beneficial, 
as I have noticed that young or naturally 
gross trees suffer the most should blister 
attack them. Undue moisture at the roots 
encourages strong, soft growth and flabby 
leaves, and it would be unwise to aggravate 
the evil by soaking the borders. Neither 
would I recommend top-dressing the border 
with manure, as both the trees and roots will 
require no stimulant beyond what is already 
in the soil until they are likely to feel the 
strain of the developing crop of fruit. 


In the Vinery.— Do not permit the sub¬ 
laterals to expand. I know this is a busy 
season, and a gardener, when short-handed, 
may permit a longer time to elapse than is 
desirable, and the growths on the Vines soon 
extend and give an impetus to root-growth, 
that may have a bad effect when the check is 
given by pinching back the growth. One 
never ought to use a knife in the vinery 
during the summer, except to cut the Grapes 
when ripe. The finger and thumb should do 
all the pruning required. The ventilation 
must be carefully managed, trusting chiefly 
to roof ventilation, so as to avoid cold cur¬ 
rents. If there arc ventilators in the back 
wall, cover them with hexagon netting or 
scrim, so that the cold air may be broken up 
and warmed as it enters. 


NEGLECTED FRUIT-TREES. 

Being similarly situated, I found your reply to 
“ H. B. H.," in your issue of the 12th ult., most 
useful and helpful in trying to get my orchard into 
some sort of order. I have, in addition, much 
neglected Apple, Pear, Plum, and Peach-trees, trained 
against the walls of my kitchen garden. I do not 
purpose doing anything now, but should like to know 
what to do next pruning season? The books I have 
on the subject instruct one how to bring up a young 
tree, but do not give information how to deal with 
old, neglected trees. The Apple and Pear-trees are, 
I think “cordons.” I give a rough sketch opposite 
u 1 \JV ca8 ? 1 be wron 8- To what length 
should the branches be permitted to run? What 
distance should the spurs on the branches be apart, 
2?^ bow 1 fa*" allowed to extend from the branch? 
bhould all branches or shoots stretching out from 
the wall be cut off close? This particularly applies 
to the Plum and Peach-trees. Is it too late to cut 
dead wood away from Peach-trees? These seem to 
havo run to wood tremendously. I shall be verv 
much obliged if you would give me the benedt of 
your advice in your columns on the above.— W. A. 


[According to your sketch, the Apple and 
Pear-trees in question are not cordons, but 
what are known as and termed diagonal- 
trained trees. Such being the case, the 
branches may be extended on either side of 
the vertical stem for distances varying from 
8 feet up to 12 feet. As all varieties do not 
grow alike, it is the branches of the more 
vigorous-growing sorts that lend themselves 
to being trained out to the maximum distance 
mentioned, while those of moderate growth 
will not need to be extended beyond the mini¬ 
mum named distance. For those which make 
moderately strong growth, the branches may 
be trained to anything ranging between 
the minimum and maximum figures given. 
The spurs on a fully-established and well- 
trained diagonal tree ^should stand from 
8 inches to 9 inches apart. Some varieties 
produce spurs more freely than others, and 
unless discretion is exercised when they are 
in a young condition, to thin and regulate 
them, they naturally become very crowded, 
as they grow older. This condition then 
necessitates the entire removal of some of 
the oldest and weakest, as well as those 
which occupy awkward positions on the main 
branches. The effect of this will be that the 


remainder of the spurs will become more 
healthy and vigorous, and, then, if the wood 
in the spurs themselves is thinned out and 
kept so m future, fruit of a larger size and 
better quality will be produced. The non- 
observance of the last-named detail when the 
annual winter pruning is being carried out, 
in addition to allowing far too many spurs to 
each branch, is too frequently the cause of 
trees trained in this way giving such unsatis¬ 
factory results. When young, the spurs pro¬ 
ject but a short distance from the branches, 
but as they grow older—however carefully the 
pruning may be done—they have a tendency 
to become elongated, and stand out some 
distance from the tree. There is, however, 
a limit to this, and when they exceed some 
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6 inches in length, the time has arrived for 
reducing them to due proportions by spur- 
pruning. This consists in cutting back every 
other spur to within 1$ inches of the branches 
all over the tree. New growths result on the 
pieces of wood so shortened, which, when re¬ 
duced to three in number, and stopped at 
the fourth leaf late in July or early in 
August, will form the basis of new spurs. 
When the latter have become furnished with 
fruit-buds, or have arrived at a bearing con¬ 
dition, the remainder of the old spurs may be 
dealt with in like manner. Another method 
is to denude every other branch entirely of 
spurs, which will cause latent buds to break 
throughout their length, numbers of young 
growths being produced as a result. As 
many of these should be retained, as spurs are 
necessary to furnish each branch, and pull 
the surplus clean out. Stop these shoots in 
the manner described, and at the time stated 
above, and when the-resulting spurs are in 
fit condition to fruit, operate on the other 
branches in the same way. 

Most of the foregoing advice will apply to 
Plum-trees also, and with regard to dealing 
with shoots or “breast ” wood, which stands 
straight out from the wall, this should be 


FIG ST. JOHN. 

This Fig is not grown so much as it de- j 
, serves. There is no variety so useful for 
I hard forcing and better adapted for pot cul¬ 
ture. Pingo de Mel very much resembles it 
in colour and size, but it is not ho suitable | 
for early work, and none of the older varie¬ 
ties of Figs retain the autumn-set fruits so 
well as the two named. The habit of St. 
John is very compact, so that the trees can 
be grown in a limited space. For summer 
fruiting it is not so useful, as we have larger 
and richer Figs, also varieties which give a 
much heavier second crop. If started in No¬ 
vember, it is easy to have ripe fruits of St. 
John in March. Those who cannot afford 
space for planted-out trees will find St. John 
valuable as a pot tree, as it never fails to 
crop, however small the tree, and those who 
require very early Figs, and who have not | 
grown it, should give it a trial. It is a white- 
fleshed Fig, of medium size, as may be seen 
[ by the illustration of two pot-grown fruits— 
sweet, and very juicy. 

It is never advisable with pot culture of 
Figs to keep old plants, for these gross 
feeders soon exhaust the limited quantity of 



A useful early Fig for pots-St. John. From a photograph in Gunnersbury House Gardens, Acton, W. 


cut back or spurred in to three or four buds 
at once. If similar growths are produced 
during the coming season, pinch them back 
to three buds witn the thumb and forefinger 
while in a succulent condition. If they 
can be spared, dispense with them altogether. 

If Peach-trees are properly disbudded, such 
growths as those you mention should not be 
in evidence, or. if any of the growths had a 
tendency to grow out from the wall, this 
would be checked when they were tied in or 
fastened back to it with shreds and nails. We 
fear your trees have been neglected in regard 
to this particular, and we advise you, al¬ 
though full late for doing so, to call to your I 
aid a practical man, and have the trees freed 
of surplus, as well as the dead, w r ood at once, i 
You will gain nothing by leaving them till 
the autumn, as the trees will go from bad to 
worse. You may not get any fruit this sea¬ 
son, but if put in order without delay, and 
disbudding and other routine matters, such 
as root-watering, keeping the trees clear of in¬ 
sects, etc., are attended to, there is no reason 
why you should not in the next. If you act 
on our advice, and the trees still make 
exuberant growth, partially lift the roots 
next autumn, shorten back the strongest, and 
lay them out afresh, mixing a fair quantity of 
lime-rubbish with the soil when so doing.] 


soil at command of food materials, with the 
result that the fruits, though plentiful, are 
small. Therefore, in order to maintain a 
supply oi vigorous plants, it is advisable to 
propagate a few- annually, as in one season 
fairly good-sized plants can be produced for 
early forcing the following year by attending 
to stopping and removing any suckers that 
may appear. 

APPLE COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. 
With regard to “West Wilts’” interesting 
article on fruit, I have only to say that no 
one should try the Newtown in our country, 
where it gives no good result. An Apple is 
singular in a way that it must have its own 
climate to get it exactly right in flavour and 
keeping qualities. Ribston is a far finer 
Apple than Cox’s and some trouble ought to 
be taken to get it free of mealv-bug and 
canker. We now know what canter is and 
how to cure it. I am glad to hear a good 
j account of King of Tomkins County, as I 
have hitherto only seen good imported fruits 
of it.—W. 

-Having had occasion last November to 

lend a disused barn to a fruit-farmer for the 
storage of his Apples, I was surprised to 
| learn from him that, though the ordinary 
varieties of country Apples were fetching, 


locally, no more than Is. a bushel, a consign¬ 
ment of the much-praised Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin, which he had sent to a large town in 
South Wales, had immediately sold for 7s. 6d. 
a bushel, with a demand for a further supply. 
At his request, I sampled a specimen of the 
same, but found it decidedly lacking in 
flavour and firmness, and not to be for a 
moment compared with a Ribston from a 
neighbour’s garden, which he next offered 
me, and which I had no hesitation in order¬ 
ing a tree of for my own garden. Truly, it 
may be said there is no accounting for tastes. 
—(Mrs.) D. Fiddian. 

[No doubt one can sell Cox’s if he can get 
a good sample ; the difficulty is to get such. 

It is not nearly so good in quality as several 
other English Apples. It is no longer a 
question of comparing it with our own Apples 
when in all the shops one can see fine samples 
of fruit from other countries. I remember 
seeing a man cutting down several acres of 
Cox’s, and when I asked him why, he said : 

“ It never bears with me.” We can also re¬ 
collect the late Mr. Dancer, of Chiswick, cut¬ 
ting down a fine lot of healthy trees for the 
same reason. Ed.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Peaches.—I should be much obliged 
if you would advise me concerning the wall Pear-tree3 
in a long neglected garden which have ceased to 
bear any fruit, excepting on the topmost branches, 
which have shot up into the air above the wall. 
Will it be possible to make them fruitful again if 
properly pruned and manured? Would it damage the 
trees to cut them down to the height of the wall?— 
ANON. 

[It is a matter for regret that you deferred 
seeking advice until the season had become 
so far advanced. What you suggest doing is 
the proper course to pursue, but it is full 
late to undertake work of this description. 
Still, as the season is backward, and if you 
are prepared to sacrifice the crop of fruit you 
are likely to obtain from the growths rising 
above the wall, you may cut them back to 
within 3 inches of the branches on which 
they originate. Do this at once, and take tho 
precaution to pare the wounds smooth, and 
smear them with “knotting.” This will 
strengthen the sfKir-growths on the main 
branches, and in all probability latent buds 
on the latter will also start into growth, by 
the aid of which you can form new spurs for 
future fruiting. The cut-back portions of the 
branches at the top of the wall will, without 
doubt, produce more growths in the shape of 
young shoots than are desirable. If such does 
occur, save three of the best medium-sized 
growths on each stump, and pull the others 
clean out. These growths, as well as all 
others on the trees, should be cut back to 
four buds or leaves about the end of July, 
and then stop at one bud all growths pro¬ 
duced as a result of such cutting back (which 
is termed summer pruning) in September. If 
growth is weak, a mulch of half-decayed 
manure spread over the roots just under the 
surface of the soil will certainly benefit the 
trees, as will occasional supplies of liquid- 
manure. In this case a top-dressing of 
new- soil would prove beneficial. This would 
be best applied in the autumn, when, if you 
write us, giving particulars as to the nature 
of the soil you have to deal with, we will 
give directions for* making a suitable com¬ 
post. Next winter go carefully over the 
trees, cut out all dead snags on the spurn, 
also any portions of growth in the latter 
which have become too weakened or ex¬ 
hausted to be of any further use. Cut back 
the new' growths made this season to three 
buds. Follow' this up with a thorough spray¬ 
ing of caustic alkali solution, to free the 
trees of parasites, insects and their eggs, and 
fungoid germs.] 

Anricot Dr. Mascle.— This is spoken of very 
highly in the Revue Horticole, and it certainly looks 
a very handsome fruit judging by the coloured illus¬ 
tration. An Apricot should have a good flavour, and 
of that we can learn nothing at all. It appears to 
be much appreciated at Lyons, which Is a great 
centre for Apricots. It is said to be large and early, 
and sometimes to ripen at the end of June (with us 
probably in July). It is also said to be very fertile. 

Gooseberries for heavy soli (B.). —A selection 
of the best red and yellow Gooseberries for flavour 
and suited to Kent are:—Red. Whinham’s Industry, 
Speedwell, Champagne, Keen’s Seedling, Ironmonger, 
Warrington, Scotch Nutipeg- Yellow: Rumbullion, 
Golden Gem, Langley Beauty, Champagne, Leader, 
Broom Girl, Sulphur Yellow. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLA0IT8. 

THE GREEK ANEMONE 
(A. blanda). 

This beautiful plant is not at all difficult to , 
cultivate, and is rather free in sandy or warm 
soil. I tried it in rich Grass land, where I 
had no difficulty with the Apennine Ane¬ 
mone, but blanda did not seem to enjoy the 
situation so much—probably the mower came 
too soon for the leaves. In the country ( 
round Athens, where I have seen it growing 
freely, there is very little Grass, because 
in the hot summer, much of the sur¬ 
face is bare ; so, to make sure of it, I use it 
as an edging plant, as in the illustration, 
giving it warmer soil than that naturally in 
the place, and there it seems to do very well. 
It is one of the most precious plants intro- , 
duced in our day. W. 

PROTECTION OF SUMMER BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

Where not enough glass is available in the 
way of pits and frames under which to 
harden off plants that are being grown on 
for outdoor work temporary frames may be t 


in connection with the inmates of these 
frames. The quick growth in warmth 
leads to pots and boxes being full of 
roots and requiring plenty of water, 
with a little stimulant, to keep them 
going until planted out. Rough bags con¬ 
taining cow-manure and soot may be placed 
in tanks, and a daily dose of this will be 
beneficial. It will keep the plants well on 
the move and act as a deterrent to attacks of 
leaf-boring maggot, green-fly, spider, and 
mildew. E. B. S. 

PLANTING OUT YOUNG 
PERENNIALS. 

Those unable to acquire sufficient peren¬ 
nials by the purchase of clumps wherewith 
to stock their gardens may do so in a slower, 
but not less effectual, manner with the aid of 
seedlings, and although these in many in¬ 
stances may not come up to the standard of 
named sorts, really good things aro obtained 
in this way, and it is certainly very interest¬ 
ing to w r atch the development of different 
flowers. The sow’ing is best done in ordinary 
cutting-boxes. These may be placed on a thick 
bed of coal-ashes to keep off slugs, and if they 
can receive slight protection in the way of 
lights, so much the better. If lights are not 
available, a frame can be made with the aid 
of a few posts and boards, placing a light 


Thick, heavy stakes have a rough, cumber¬ 
some appearance, unless tying is well and 
ueatly done. S. S. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Stokesia. —One of the plants which 
first attracted my notice when beginning the 
cultivation of hardy flowers was Stokesia 
cyanea, which I saw in a stand of hardy 
flowers at a show. I was greatly pleased with 
the blue flowers and their pretty appearance, 
and, naturally, coveted a plant. I did secure 
one, but, greatly to my disappointment, 
I could not persuade it to open with me be¬ 
fore frost came on. My garden, by the way, 
is not in a warm locality, so that I thought 
it might have been the place and also the 
season which were at fault. On making in¬ 
quiries, I found that my experience was not 
singular, so the following season I visited the 
garden of the man who showed the Stokesia. 
I told him what I principally wanted to see, 
and on taking me to his Stokesia I found it 
thriving, but in a pot in a greenhouse. 
“Oh!” he said, ‘‘I couldn’t have it in time 
for a show’ in this climate unless I potted it 
up in July and brought it on under glass. 
Naturally, I was considerably disappointed. 

and told him that I thought it was nardlv 
fair to have a plant like that shown among 



The Greek Anemone (Anemone blanda) as an edging. 


erected that will answer the purpose. 1 have 
written temporary, but if well done they 
will last many years, some put up nearly 
twenty years ago being still in very fair con¬ 
dition. Get some pieces of quartering about 
3 inches square, some 4 feet and some 3 feet 
long respectively, for the back and front to 
allow for driving 12 inches into the ground. 
The lower portion will last much longer if 
dipped in tar and packed round with stones. 
Fasten enough 9-inch by 1-inch boards on 
either side the quartering, which leaves a 
3-inch space between. If this is packed with 
some rough material, as common Bracken, 
there will be little danger of frost getting in, 
so far as the sides are concerned. It may 
he noted that the pieces of quartering 
should be sufficiently close to prevent the 
hoards bulging. A convenient width inside 
is 5 feet. This admits of careful watering 
from either side. Lights just ■ about long 
enough to cover the frames may often be 
purchased cheaply, but if these cannot be 
procured, a home-made frame-work must be 
devised to carry the necessary mats or 
covers. Rip 9-inch boards into three, cut 
into required lengths, and fasten together. 
A centre crosspiece is advisable as well as 
back and front. A couple of coats of paint 
on all portions of the frames as soon as it 
can be given is a capital preservative. I 
referred above to the facility for watering 
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frame work on this, stretching over at night 
or during bad weather a dressed cover. The 
young plants can be pricked off into a bit 
of good soil as soon as they can be handled, 
again under slight protection, as this will be 
advisable for some of them, and planted out 
when beds or borders are ready for their 
reception. I was very pleased last year with 
a collection of Delphiniums, Pentstemons, 
Pyrethrums, Antirrhinums, and Pansies 
raised in this way ; there were very few in¬ 
different things among them. Naturally, 
with all the above, together with perennial 
Asters, Phloxes, Statice, and other things, 
if required in separate colours, the seedlings 
must first be planted out in some part of the 
garden where they can be watched and 
marked the first season, to be transferred to 
permanent quarters the following autumn. 
All of them are valuable for cutting as well 
as for the garden, starting with the earliest 
of the single Pyrethrums and ending with 
the last of the Asters. In the case of the 
taller-growing species, it i9 well to be pro¬ 
vided with good stakes, as seedlings are apt 
to make strong growth if they are in good 
soil. Ordinary stakes cut from the wood, 
Bamboos, and light iron rods are all suit¬ 
able, but I prefer the last-named. The initial 
cost is greater, but they are, in a way, ever¬ 
lasting, practically invisible if painted green, 
and small in proportion to their strength. 


hardy flowers when it would not do outside 
with us. I have since heard of and seen a 
new variety, which flowers earlier, and 
which can be had in time for autumn bloom 
in August and September. This I am going 
to secure, as, from the information I have 
received about it, it can be relied upon in 
most gardens. The flowers are showy and 
from 3 inches to 4 inches across, reminding 
me of a single Aster. This variety is called 
Stokesia cyanea praecox, and those who want 
it should insist upon getting the right plant. 
The few people who grow this early form 
say that it should have a sunny place in 
warm and sandy soil to do it justice. It 
grows about 18 inches high. 

The pink Scilla bifolia.— It was mv 
good fortune to see a good pink variety of 
Scilla bifolia some time ago, but I find that, 
it is extremely difficult to get hold of, and I 
wonder if any reader of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated can tell me where it can be bought 
by the dozen at a reasonable price. More 
than once have I tried to get this fine plant, 
but where bulbs have been sent they have 
been simply the variety which is * called 
carnea. Now, this is a pretty enough thing, 
the flowers being of a nice pale-flesh colour; 
but it is not what I wanted, and I think 
that nurserymen who have this true pink 
variety, which is called rubra, ought to mnke 
it known that they can supply the right one. 
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I have been informed by several people that 
it is getting scarce and that it is of a poor 
constitution. 

The Cypress Spurge (Euphorbia Cyparis- 
sias) I like very much indeed, but it is one 
of the hardy plants all beginners should 
know something about. It has beautiful, 
small, graceful, light-green leaves, and grows 
about a foot or more high, having greenish- 
yellow flowers of little individual value, but 
when seen collectively not to be despised, 
although not showy by any means. Then 
the foliage assumes a lovely red colouring in 
parts, and in autumn reminds me of sunset 
sky effects. For a rough knoll or a rough 
corner in the sun it is very fine ; but if you 
plant it among choice and valuable plants 
you will rue it. This Euphorbia soon runs 
at the roots, and ere long, unless carefully 
watched, a carpet of a choice Campanula or 
a mound of a fine Saxifrage will first be in¬ 
vaded, and then expelled by the horde of 
vandal shoots of the Euphorbia. If a weed 
is a plant in its wrong place, then E. Cyparis- 
sias is often a weed, although it is remark¬ 
ably pretty when put where it should be 
grown—in a place where it will do no mis¬ 
chief. 

Saxifraga Rhei.—I have invested in one 
or two of M>. Reginald Farrer’s garden 
books, and the author has filled me with 
envy of his collection of rock plants, and he 
has also filled me with despair. I have been 
reading the chapters on the Saxifrages, and 
I must say that they are both fascinating 
and disappointing. When I began growing 
a few of these Saxifrages I thought it might 
be possible to learn all about them, but one 
is beginning to see darkness rather than light 
in the mysteries of the nomenclature, the 
cultivation, and the purchase of these plants. 
One of my experienced friends laughs at the 
idea of anyone ever being confident about 
the names of any but a few Saxifrages, and 
I begin to fear that Mr. Farrer’s knowledge 
only confirms that opinion. I cannot help 
referring to this question when thinking of 
the pretty Saxifraga Rhei, which seems to 
be taken as the tvne of the mossy Saxifrages 
with pink or red flowers. I saw it first in 
the garden of a friend, and I was delighted 
with its masses of little, pinkish flowers, 
passing off to nearly white, and looking so 
well on a mound of nice green leaves. The r 
temptation was too great to be resisted, and 
almost as soon as possible “bang went sax- 
pence,” and S. Rhei was numbered among 
my rock plants. I have not lost rov love for 
it. and I always admire its pretty m«und 
of green and pink as spring comes round. I 
have since bought its fine variety, S. Rhei 
superba, and have also been induced to pur¬ 
chase some of the darker varieties which ; 
Mr. Farrer thinks “are simply variants on 
Rhei.” These Saxifrages present many pit- 
falls in the way of names, and we poor 
amateurs are often the victims of designing 
or ignorant vendors. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


SINGLE DAFFODILS TURNING 
DOUBLE. 

Nine years ago I planted about 5,000 mixed Daffodils 
in the Grass round gome 300 year-old Oaks, consist¬ 
ing of princeps, Barrl conspicuus, nanus, and other 
varieties. They have bloomed every year and in¬ 
creased in number, but they have never been removed 
or touched, and two years ago I found that some of 
the Trumpet varieties had grown double, and I be¬ 
lieve the variety is princeps. I enclose vou some 
blooms taken from two clumps growing 9 feet apart, 
but both under the same Oak-tree. Some under the 
other trees have gone the same way. You will notice 
the perianth is distinct, so also the Trumpet, but 
this is packed full of petals. I have no plenus varie¬ 
ties in my garden, and only these clumps out of a 
►tock of 25,000 bulbs have grown double —J R 
Ward. 


[The flowers sent represent the solid- 
crowned, double-flowered form of N. Tela- 
monius, generally referred to as double Van 
Sion, and have nothing in common with N. 
princeps—the latter, indeed, having flatter 
and much smoother, as well as thinner, and 
more gracefully-inclined stems or stalks. The 
segments of the perianth, too, apart from 
colour, are distinct in these. In the variety 
you submit—we could have wished that a 
complete specimen bulb, leaf and flower, had 
been sent—the stalks are stronger, rounder, 
without the thinner tapering near the apex, 
os seen in N. princeps, and very strongly 


ribbed. The foliage of the two, as also the 
bulb growth and development, are very dis¬ 
tinct when compared. There are two pos¬ 
sible explanations. One, assuming that a 
change to the double-flowered form has really 
token place, is that a bulb or two of the single 
Van Sion was included in the batch origin¬ 
ally ; the second—and, in my opinion, the 
most likely—is that small offsets of the double 
variety were present among the large number 
planted. These small offsets would take, in 
the circumstances, several years before a 
flowering “ clump ” was formed, while the 
subsequent spread and increase in either case 
are but consistent with a plant that is doing 
well. 

I should be very much obliged to any cor¬ 
respondent of Gardening Illustrated, who 
may find a Daffodil bulb in the transition 
stage, giving single and double flowers, or 
flowers inclined to doubling, if he would for¬ 
ward same to the Editor or to myself.—E. H. 
Jenkins, Hampton Hill .] 

—— It is true that Mrs. R. M. Harvey, in 
your issue of September 11th, 1909, referred 
to the “Lent Lily,” the sentence running 
thus : “ Every single Daffodil or Lent Lily 
I have planted becomes double in the course 
of two or three years—in fact, 1 have the 
greatest difficulty in procuring what are 
called single Daffodils,” etc. Now, the first 
half of the sentence quoted is definite 
enough, while the latter portion makes the 
whole very uncertain, and it was this obvious 
and prevalent uncertainty that caused me 
to suggest that your correspondents should 
send complete materials to the Editor for 
purposes of identification. To carry on a 
wordy warfare when the matter could not be 
satisfactorily cleared up would have availed 
nothing, hence my silence was due to no lack 
of courtesy, but rather to realising that the 
time was not ripe for further remark. 
Moreover, what Mrs. R. M. Harvey wrote in 
September is greatly discounted by what she 
wrote in January, when not even the lady 
friend who first gave her the bulbs “could 
remember which they were,” though, as she 
adds, “ they might have been N. princeps.” 
Then, again, Mrs. Harvey admits being away 
from her garden “for over two years, dur¬ 
ing which time many things might have hap¬ 
pened of which she had not at the time com¬ 
plete knowledge. Now, in all this an element 
of uncertainty prevails, and even to-day one 
does not know whether the “single Daffodil” 
referred to is N. pseudo-Narcissus, N. Tela- 
monius, or N. princeps, though the identity 
of the types in their single or double- 
flowered forms would be but a question of 
moments were complete specimens forth¬ 
coming. To the Daffodil expert the bulb 
and leaf growth are as important as the 
flower, and unless those correspondents who 
have opened up the subject assist by sending 
fresh specimens as suggested, the matter 
must remain enshrouded in mystery still. 
The statement by Mrs. Harvey that 
“E. A. G.,” page 182. “solves the whole 
matter in a few lines ” by suggesting that 
doubling results from self-fertilisat : on is very 
wide of the mark. It does not, indeed, so 
much as touch the subiect at all. That self¬ 
fertilisation, or, indeed, fertilisation of any 
kind, influences nothing but the seeds, and 
through these the future progeny, is regarded 
as common knowledge, and. remembering 
that with any batch of seedling Daffodils 
from four to a dozen years must elapse be¬ 
fore all had given their first flower, the solu¬ 
tion does not, I think, lie in the direction of 
seeds or of fertilisation. Doubling, on the 
other hand, represents often enough a more 
or less complete structural change of the 
flower itself, or, rather, of its component 
parts, the organs of reproduction— i.e., the 
pistil and stamens being usually transformed 
into petoloid bodies, their number being also 
considerably increased or augmented. Doub¬ 
ling in flowers is Quite a common thing in 
gardens, and has been attributed to soils 
of excessive richness and to others of the 
opposite extreme, and the time or the con¬ 
ditions being ripe for such a change, doubling 
would ensue in the case of the Daffodil even 
though the flower-buds were removed to 
render fertilisation an impossible thing. 

E. H. Jexktnr. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tree-Faonies.—I have some very old Tree- 
Pseonies. They have never been pruned or looked 
after, and though they flower fairly well they have 
a very bad, straggly shape. Ought they to be pruned, 
when, and could they safely be divided? What to 
the best time of year, and how should 1 prepare the 
new ground?—W. R. Y. 

[Before attempting to move the fine old 
specimens of the Tree-Pseony which you seem 
to have we should advise you to try what a 
heavy mulch of rotten cow-manure will do 
for them. This may be put on now', and 
if the weather is very dry frequent soakings 
of water should be given, so as to wash the 
goodness of the manure down to the roots. 
If you make up your mind to move them, 
then select a westerly position where the 
morning sun does not reach them, as the 
young growths are very apt to be injured 
in the early spring. Seeing the plants are 
old and have been established for many 
years, you will have to be very careful as 
to the moving. Prepare a deep bed—say, 
3 feet—of sandy loam, with which plenty of 
old manure has been freely incorporated, and 
lift and replant them at once. As regards the 
pruning, it is very difficult to advise, so much 
depending on individual plants. All thin 
and weak shoots may, however, be removed, 
and the longest growths shortened back. 
You must bear in mind that by cutting away 
these long or tall shoots you are destroying 
the flowering growths of the season, provided 
such exist. Large plants should be divided, 
if possible, and not replanted bodily. If you 
can divide the plants they are far more 
likely to recover quickly when transplanted.] 

Hepaticas. —In the interesting cultural 
note embodied in the reply to “Bosmere,” in 
Gardening Illustrated, March 5th, page 
142, Mr. Jenkins draws attention to 
tke fact of these plants having a liking for 
partial shade, and that the reverse conditions 
are not conducive to their welfare. This 
brings to mind the following circumstance, 
which affords ample proof in support of this 
statement, if such were necessary, how much 
more luxuriant and free-flowering Hepaticas 
are when grown under the conditions Mr. 
Jenkins names than when planted where they 
have to endure full exposure. Some few 
years ago I chanced on a magnificent lot of 
these plants, which were growing by the side 
of an approach leading to a farm-house. 
They had evidently been planted, in the first 
instance, to form a line in front of a belt of 
shrubs consisting of Syringa, Ilex, etc., but 
the latter had got leggy and thin through 
neglect, and except here and there the shade 
cast by them was anything but dense, but at 
the same time direct sunlight could not reach 
the plants. As the shrubs became bare of 
growth below, the Hepaticas had taken ad¬ 
vantage of the congenial quarters so provided 
to spread and form large masses. At the time 
I saw them they were in luxuriant health 
and full of flower, and neither before nor 
since have I seen such a beautiful display of 
Hepaticas. I could not tell how many clumps 
there were, but there must have been a great 
number altogether. They were also greatlv 
prized bv the then owner, and nothing would 
induce him to part with any of them. The 
soil was a heavy loam, and. as regards culti¬ 
vation. it apneared to me that the plants re¬ 
ceived but little or no attention in this direc¬ 
tion. but no doubt they profited by the foliage 
of the deciduous shrubs forming annually 
a slight layer of leaf-mould on the surface, 
which in time would be tantamount to afford¬ 
ing a mulch of such material.—A. W. 

Hardy Fuchsias.— I think it is a pity the 
above are not more frequently seen in hardy 
plant borders, especially where there is a 
background of some evergreen to show them 
off to advantage and also to afford a little 
shelter, not that shelter is really necessary 
in the milder parts of England, for in West 
Surrey I only had them partially destroyed 
twice in twenty-five years. I should strongly 
advise their inclusion in any planting opera¬ 
tions that may be contemplated, for there is 
reallv nothing quite like them in the outdoor 
borders, and they supply occasional scarlet 
blocks all through the autumn not to be had 
in many hardy plants. It is not necessary to 
lift the stools every year, but this should b© 
done as soon as they show signs of pushing 
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out of the ground. A portion of the healthiest 
and most vigorous of each should_ be re* 
planted, adding a bit of good soil to give 
them a start. After cutting down each 
autumn, if lifting and replanting are not re¬ 
quired. put on a heavy mulch of anything 
that will serve to keep out frost, half-rotten 
manure or leaf-soil answering well. The best 
sorts are coccinea, corallina, macrostemmn, 
globosa, gracilis, and lliccartoni. They make 
a splendid effect when used on sloping ground 
to face and flank clumps of Pampas Grass.— 
E. B. S. 

Mesembryanthemum uncinatum. — Al¬ 
though in British gardens there are but few 


shrubby, erect stems, is a striking thing on 
any wall or rockery. The medium-sized 
flowers, which are red, generally open in 
August, and the plant will grow from 1 foot 
to 11 feet high. Its requirements are not diffi- 
l cult, so far, as it will thrive in a poor and 
dry soil, a heavy and rich soil inducing gross 
I growth. A poor soil, well mixed with stones, 
will satisfy this hook-leaved Noon-flower. It 
ought to have as sunny and sheltered a situa¬ 
tion as possible, as in such it will be more 
I likely to flower. Shelter from cold winds is 
advisable, and in very wet districts a little 
overhead shelter, without covering the plant 
closely up, will be an advantage.—S. Arnott. 


Odontoglossum CcnranU*!. From a photograph in 8ir T. I*wrence's garden at Bui ford, Dorking. 


of the Mescmbryanthemums, or Noon-flowers, 
w hich are hardy enough to stand our average 
winter unprotected, there is one—M. uncina¬ 
tum—which is hardy throughout the greater 
part of the United kingdom. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that there are not more hardy spe¬ 
cies, as in the favoured parts, where the 
others grow and flower, they are pleasing and 
interesting plants for the wall or rock garden 
in a sunny aspect. It may be said that M. 
uncinatum is practically hardy, but that in 
extraordinary winters, in cold districts, it 
may perish, yet it will usually survive and do 
well in the majority of gardens. True, it is 
not a free hinoiner in many gardens, but the 
distinct and curiously succulent plant, with 
its sharp, curved, glaucous foliage, on 


Sowing Polyanthuses.-It will soon be time to 
put in the 6eed for another season’s display. Choose 
a piece of ground not too much exposed to the sun, 
and that has been deeply dug and left in the rough. 
Break down, so that it is m good working order. 
Sow thinly in drills, 6 inches apart, and transplant 
the seedlings Vhen quite small. If the weather is 
dry, it is advisable to water the drills before sowing. 
—G. B. S. 

Xniphofias.—Kniphoflas give us brilliant blossoms 
in the autumn, often when other flowering plants 
are post their best, and when falling leaves tell of 
the proximity of wjnter they light up the surround¬ 
ings with their handsome spikes. Give them a deep 
sou, a sunny position, with a mulch of manure now 
and again, and they will go on for several years 
without the necessity of dividing the clumps. They 
are very hardy. Sometimes, however, in the spring, 
after a long spell of wet, they 6how signs of rotting 
off round the "collar." and this should bo looked to 
now. I have divided and transplanted as lato as 
April with satisfactory results.—W oopbastwick. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CERVANTESI. 
i This pretty Odontoglossum has been known 
for about a hundred years, but it was not 
introduced into this country until 1847, when 
Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, received a 
small consignment from Oaxaca, in Mexico. 
It is certainly a lovely species, some varie¬ 
ties emitting an odour something like bitter 
Almonds. The flower-scape has membrana¬ 
ceous sheathing bracts, and was once known 
as O. membranaceum. The spikes usually 
produce four to five flowers, but strong and 
well-established plants often 
have as many as seven 
flowers open at one time, 
which last for five or six 
weeks in perfection. The 
flowers are of a soft, rosy 
colour, some being white, 
with a pretty suffusion of 
pale pink. The bases of the 
sepals and petals are marked 
with streaks of brown or 
brownish-crimson ; the lip, 
which has a saucer-shaped 
claw, is white. It will be 
noticed that the centre 
markings have a somewhat 
similar appearance to a 
spider’s web. There is 
another variety, but now 
very rare, named O. Cervan- 
tesi decorum, which has 
larger flowers, with all tho 
segments broader, especially 
the lip, which is also more 
deeply lobed, the streaks are 
shorter, broader, and cover 
a larger area, and they are 
of a purplish colour. 

This dwarf-growing spe¬ 
cies, which has more diminu¬ 
tive pseudo-bulbs and much 
shorter leaves than the 
better known O. crispum, 
should be grown in shallow 
pans, so that, with suitable 
copper - wire handles at¬ 
tached, the plants can be 
suspended near to the roof 
glass of the house, and 
where they can receive the 
maximum of light. The 
pans should bo aoout half- 
filled with clean, broken 
crocks, over which it is ad¬ 
visable to spread a thin layer 
of Sphagnum Moss, so as to 
keep the drainage perfect, 
which is a very important 
matter: The compost may 

consist of equal parts of Os- 
munda - fibre, Polypodium- 
fibre, and Sphagnum Moss. 
These materials should be 
cut up rather finely, and be 
well mixed together, after¬ 
wards adding sufficient small 
crocks to keep it open and 
porous. When potting, ele¬ 
vate the plant and soil just 
a trifle above the rim of the 
pot, packing the compost 
rather firmly well up under 
the pseudo-bulbs, that the 
water may drain away 
rapidly, leaving the base of 
the plant secure against any 
| permanent lodgment of moisture, which would 
destroy the roots. Whenever water is given, 

, the whole mass should be thoroughly wetted. 
This applies only to the growing period, k&d 
a further supply should be withheld while 
the soil remains moist, but should be given 
as soon as the whole of the compost again 
becomes dry. At the present time many 
plants of this species are in bloom, and if 
kept in a cool, dryish position, the flowers 
remnin fresh for a much longer period. 
While the plants are in flower, and nil 
through the resting season, the cooler they 
are kept tho better, and water should be 
afforded at fairly long intervals, giving eaeli 
, plant just sufficient to keep the pseudo-bulbs 
i and leaves plump. The cool Odontoglossum- 
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house is the best place for them the whole 
year round, and the best time for repotting 
is soon after growth commences. 

In addition to the varieties already enu¬ 
merated, it may be as well to mention that 
a rare and handsome variety, named O. Cer- 
vantesi punctatissimum flowered in the col¬ 
lection of Captain H. P. Greenwood, F.L.S., 
Harnham Cliff, Salisbury, in 1893. It had 
the flowers slightly flushed with pink, and 
above the usual markings there were 
numerous others, of a rosy-purple colour, 
which extended to the summit of all the 
segments, and it has the toothed lip of the 
variety decorum. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums—stopping: and timing 

(Sankey ).—You are rather late in making in¬ 
quiries as to the dates for stopping and 
timing your Chrysanthemums. Some of the 
varieties you mention are better when the 
plants are pinched in March. Others also re¬ 
quire to be dealt with in the early days of 
April. Treat your plants as prescribed for in 
the subjoined table, and in the case of those 
varieties that we have recommended you to 
pinch “ at once,” these plants should be 

again pinched in the last week of June if 
they have not made a natural break by that 
time. From that point, grow on the plants 
to the next series of buds, which will be the 
equivalent of second crown buds: — 

When to pinch Which buds 

Name. plants, to retain. 

Mir. Norman Davis .. At once .. .. Second crown 

W Meredith .. .. At. once .. .. Second crown 

H. J. Jones (1908) .. Mid-April.. .. Second crown 

F. S. Vftllis.La*t week in May First crown 

.1. H. Silsbury .. .. Mid-April.. .. Second crown 

Mrs. J. W. Makant At once Second crown 

Norman Davis .. .. At once .. .. Second crown 

Mrs. J. A. Miller.. .. At once .. .. Second crown 

Formality.At once .. .. Second crown 

George Mileham .. .. At once .. .. Second crown 

Chrysanthemums In 1910.—The executive 
committee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society has arranged for two exhibitions to 
be held at the Crystal Palace, reviving the 
show of early-flowering varieties, fixed this 
year for October 5th and 6th, and also for 
the great autumn show, to take place on 
November 2nd, 3rd, and 4th next. The 
Floral Committee has arranged to meet at 
Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., on September 5th, 
September 19th, October 24th, Novem¬ 
ber 21st, December 7th, and December 
19th. These meetings commence at three 
o’clock, and members of the society are ad¬ 
mitted before the meetings begin, and after 
they have finished. Such meetings are a 
splendid object-lesson of the good work the 
Floral Committee is doing in recognising new 
varieties. This committee also meets at the 
Crystal Palace on October 5th and Novem¬ 
ber 2nd, at one o’clock. Not the least im¬ 
portant aspect of the work of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral Committee 
during the current year is the series of trials 
of single-flowered Chrysanthemums to be car¬ 
ried out under its auspices, and referred to in 
a recent issue of Gardening Illustrated.— 
D. B. C. 

Chrysanthemums—premature bud for¬ 
mation.—A few weeks ago I referred to this 
subject. As I suspected at the time I wrote, 
several varieties have been very troublesome 
in the matter of premature bud formation, 
but, as a result of the removal of the bud and 
several joints with it, free growth is now 
being made. In one case a strong sucker- 
shoot grow'ing from the base of the young 
plant, is coming through the soil, and I wish 
to restrict the plant—Master James—t* 
this sucker-growth. Soon after the variety 
Viviand Morel was introduced many culti¬ 
vators were much troubled with the per¬ 
sistent way in which the young plants showed 
buds at this season. One year nearly all 
mine failed to make free growth. I regu¬ 
larly removed buds which formed on young 
shoots only, 1 inch and sometimes 2 inches 
loiiy. T pinched back other plants freely, 
but without good results. I headed buck 
the stunted plants and encouraged the 
suckers to grow. Some of the blooms pos- 
-essoI good substance, others wej’c a trifle 
thin. Bourne Vale, 
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ROSES. 

YELLOW FORCING ROSES. 
Although so many Roses of a yellowish 
shade of colour have been raised, there yet 
remains a desire for something better than 
has hitherto appeared, especially for forcing. 
The variety that would be a real boon to all 
who force Roses would be a Mareehal Niel 
with the habit and free-flowering qualities of 
Perle des Jardins, which is good, and grown 
extensively to-day, but it does not quite 
satisfy. Its sport, Sunset, is not quite the 
Rose we want. Judging from the commenda¬ 
tions of the visitors at the Royal Horticultu¬ 
ral Society’s meetings lately, the new Rose, 
Lady Hillingdon, will be extremely popular, 
for it is that long-budded type of Rose that 
attracts at once, as did Gustave Regis when 
it appeared. Our American friends are 
loud in the praises of 

Franz Deegen, a Rose of the Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria type. Doubtless, with the 
brighter sunshine during the early weeks of 
the year that they obtain, thie Rose would 
do better with them than with us. Franz 
Deegen is very similar, if not identical with, 
Frederic Harms. It requires a high tem¬ 
perature, as does the Kaiserin. 

Rayon d’Or is a Rose of grand colour 
outdoors, but I have no acquaintance with it 
ae a forced flower. I am very fond of 

Lena, an intense golden-yellow, but it is 
wanting somewhat in fulness, and thus falls 
below our ideal yellow variety. 

INSTITUTEUR Birdby is grand, and is 
worthy of extensive culture., Perhaps it is 
not quite so free in growth as' one would de¬ 
sire. . 

Lady Roberts, grown in strong heat, 
comes of a glorious colour, but it is not the 
golden-yellow we want. Nevertheless, it is 
a valuable Rose, and of splendid growth, 
with ample and beautiful foliage. 

Souvenir db Pierre Notting has many 
good points, but one could wish its outer 
petals were more perfect. 

Mrs. Peter Blair is a favourite with a 

? reat many growers, but there is a want of 
ulness. 

Harry Kirk, if grown in a somewhat low- 
temperature, will yield grand buds and blos¬ 
soms. 

Le Progres is of a magnificent colour, 
and will undoubtedly be the nasis for raising 
many fine golden Roses. Already we have 
Rayon d’Or, an offspring of this Rose, crossed 
with a seedling of Soleil d’Or, and possibly 
from Rayon d’Or raisers will obtain the 
large-flowered golden Rose we are looking 
for. 

Some readers.may say, “Why all this crav¬ 
ing after a good golden-yellow Rose when 
you have already Mareehal Niel?” For one 
crop the Mareehal Niel is an ideal Rose, but 
not only must it be planted out to pay well, 
but, beyond the first crop, there is little or no 
bloom for the rest of the year. In a private 
garden this would not matter much, out by 
market men a Rose is wanted that can be 
relied upon to give two or three crops of 
blossom to make it pay. Rosa. 


DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES AS POT 
PLANTS. 

These delightful little Roses bid fair to dis¬ 
place many greenhouse plants, for they are 
so easy to grow and so wonderfully hardy. 
Moreover, their freedom of flowering makes 
them invaluable to the decorator, especially 
as table plants. Perhaps the most popular 
of all is 

Aschenbrodel. —Thie is grown by thou¬ 
sands by one large grower alone, and I dare¬ 
say in other establishments it is also exten¬ 
sively propagated. It is one of Herr Lam¬ 
bert’s very charming introductions. It is so 
free blossoming that it seems quite a dense 
mass of flowers, of a very beautiful peach 
colour, with orange-salmon centre. 

Jessie will, doubtless, soon surpass Mmo. 
Norhert Levavasseur, of which it is a very 
brilliant coloured sport. As shown last sea¬ 
son, it was extremely attractive. 

Mam an Levavarheur, or Baby Dorothy, 
has a great future. Its cojouf is a light 


cherry-pink. It is useful both as a pot- 
plant and outdoors for edging or massing. 

Mrs. W. H. Cutbush is, to my mind, one 
of the prettiest of all the so-called Baby 
Ramblers. I have not yet seen the variety 
Edward VII., but the description reads as 
though it would be our best pink variety. 
Mrs. Cutbush is, however, a most delightful 
Rose—graceful, and of a charming colour, 
that appeals to everyone. 

Rose Orleans is a novelty after ihe style 
of Mrs. Cutbush, but its colour is scarlet 
pelargonium shade, the flowere borne in im¬ 
mense clusters. It is a vigorous grower, well 
adapted for 8-inch pots or as dwarf stan¬ 
dards, a form in which all of these dwarf 
Polyantha Roses look particularly well when 
grown in pots, or as centre-pieces to beds 
of the same or contrasting varieties. A good 
white—perhaps the best—is 
Kathbrina Zeimet.— It yields a fine pyra¬ 
midal truss of snow-white blossoms, and par¬ 
ticularly showy. So, also, is 

Etoile de Mai, with its huge bunches of 
primrose-white blossoms, bearing a dainty 
fragrance much appreciated in tha forcing- 
hoc^}. Another sweet-scented Rose is 
Eugenie Lamesch, with quite a Violet-like 
perfume, worthy of being grown for this 
quality alone. It is a lovely Rose, with 
Ranunculus-shaped blossoms, orange colour 
in bud, passing to pale yellow and carmine. 
It is a very dwarf grower. Perhaps 
Canarienvogel is more beautiful in its 
colouring of orange red, but it is not quite 
so free-flowering as Eugenie Lamesch. 

R08EL Duch all should grow as a pot plant. 
It reminds one of the daintiest Apple-blossom 
colour—quite a delightful shade—and a beau¬ 
tiful contrast to the red sorts. 

Most of these Roses are procurable &b pot 
plants from the large growers. If not, they 
may be easily raised from cuttings if a large 
pot-grown plant be placed in heat early in 
the year. They also do well if potted up 
into 6-inch pots in October, and will be avail¬ 
able for forcing the following spring by 
giving a gentle bottom-heat, such as a bed 
of leaves and stable-manure would afford. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A fine screen and arch Rose.— I saw last 

summer clothing respectively a considerable 
portion of trellis-work nearly 12 feet and an 
archway of about the same height on either 
side and some 6 feet across magnificent 
masses of Rosa multiflora grandiffora that 
had completely covered both sites. Some 
might object to the single flowers as short 
lived, but to see it as I did, quite at its best, 
with its foliage in perfect health and the 
masses of pure-white flowers, was to realise 
what a grand Rose it is for the above pur¬ 
poses. Indeed, in a garden remarkable for its 
Roses it was quite a leading feature. With it 
on the trellis were associated on either side 
the Hybrid Tens Lady Waterlow and Heine 
Olga de Wurtemberg, and as both were also 
flowering freely, the effect was very beauti¬ 
ful. Lady Waterlow is a lovely Rose, but a 
little tender— i.e., not at its best in a cold, 
exposed situation, especially if it gets a keen, 
biting draught. In the garden I refer to, it 
was a bit sheltered from the north and east 
by a group of Coniferae, and, consequently, 
at its best—E. B. 8. 

Large-flowered Roses.— I am sorry my 
friend “Rosa” should have taken my note 
upon two more large-flowered climbers as in 
any way criticising his list on page 82, in 
which he writes of “ overlooked ” varieties. 
I merely wished to call readers’ attention to 
such sterling Roses “ overlooked ” in his 
note. No one reads the articles from “ Rosa ** 
with greater personal interest than I do. 
When penning my note, it did not occur to 
tne that the two named had won the Nicker¬ 
son Clip, or I would have added that in their 
favour. Fully years’ work among Roses 
seems fo warrant mv mentioning two omitted 
from his ex»ell»*nl list, more especially when 
I find the pith id' his article was large-flowered 
climbers against the present • day ten¬ 
dency for those of small flow ered “rambler ” 
type.-A. 1’IPER, Z 7 cl-field. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PORTUGUESE HEATH 
(E. LU8ITANICA). 

Or all the shrubs I have ever planted or 


years. I never had any trouble with it 
planted in Grass, first keeping the rough 
weeds down a bit. Only once in the course of 
eighteen years has it been killed, and then 
1 only cut down to the ground, so that the 
plants rose again. I have cut the blooms for 


large area of southern England and Ireland, 
and also on the seashore districts, and 
probably all round the coast; but in the 
Midlands I doubt if it would be hardy 
enough to face the weather like the common 
native Heaths. That, however, need not 
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read about this has given mo the most i 
pleasure, with its constant winter and early 
spring blooming, its habit, form, and 
freedom of growth in ordinary loam. The 
group has been planted about eighteen 
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three months in late winter and early spring. 
Like many other plants, it is susceptible 
to the season, and often in a cold and wet 
summer we do not get the flowers so early. 
This lovely plant could be grown over a 


stop its cultivation in the many districts 
where it. would be quite hardy. In habit it 
is allied to the Tree-IIeath (E. arborea), 
which is so common in southern Europe, 
and makes such a lovely undergrowth in the 
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evergreen Oak woods of North Africa, and 
in flower is charming to see ; but this as a 
garden plant is better, because of the beauti¬ 
ful ruddy face to the flower, which is absent 
in the Tree-Heath. I do not know its dis¬ 
tribution in its own country, never having 
had the happiness of seeing it there; but in 
ours it is a real gain, and every hardy-plant 
nursery ought to have a good stock of it. 

W. 

THE SNOWY MESPILUS 
(Amelanchier). 

Among April-flowering trees and shrubs, the 
Amelanchiers are conspicuous from the 
middle of the month onwards, for in most 
cases they blossom freely, and provide a 
showy display while the flowers last. Un¬ 
fortunately, they d? not last long in good 
condition, and it is rarely that one particular 
specimen lasts in bloom for more than ten 
dav« or a fortnight. There is, however, 
another period of beauty to look forward to,, 
for the leaves frequently colour brilliantly 
previous to falling in autumn. Except in the 
case of one or two rare species, the Arae- 
lanchiers are the easiest possible trees to 
grow, for they may be planted almost any¬ 
where and be expected to thrive, while they 
are suitable alike for large and small gar¬ 
dens. In most cases seeds form the most 
satisfactory means of increase, but in the 
case of one sort (A. canadensie oblongifolia) 
it may be easily propagated by division. 
Although a great many names have been em¬ 
ployed in the description of the various spe¬ 
cies, they have been reduced to half-a-dozen 
or so. It is probable, however, that in one 
or two cases too much lumping has been 
done, and it is possible that one or two 
names which have been dropped will have to 
be revived, for extreme forms of some of the 
species are quite distinct. 

The cultivated species are natives of 
Europe, North America, and Japan, and are 
as follows : — 

A. alnifolia is a native of N. America, 
and grows into a large-sized bush. It is 
readily distinguished from other kinds by its 
stiff, upright habit, which reminds one some¬ 
what of a small Lombardy Poplar. It grows 
to a height of 12 feet or 15 feet. The flowers 
are white, and are borne from axillary 
racemes. The best position for it is the back¬ 
ground of a shrubbery. 

A. canadensis is another North American 
species, known under the names of “June- 
berry” and “Service-berry.” Twenty or 
more names are given as synonyms of this 
species, but some forms of the plant are very 
distinct. It grows into a round-headed tree 
20 feet to 30 feet in height, with somewhat 
weak, pendulous branches, though the branch 
habit is not constant. The flowers are white 
and borne before the leaves, in axillary 
racemes. Small, rather sweet, and edible 
fruits ripen towards the middle of June, and 
take on a deep red colour. Previous to fall¬ 
ing, the leaves assume a rich colour, w'hich 
differs on various trees, some trees bearing 
golden foliage, and others red or scarlet. 

A. c., VAR. OBLONGIFOLIA, is a very distinct 
plant, which, from its general appearance, 
might well be given specific rank. It is of 
bushy habit, and increases bv means of 
suckers. Plants many years old are only 
5 feet or 6 feet in height, so it does not ap¬ 
pear as if it will attain large dimensions. It 
is an exceptionally free flowerer, and forms 
an excellent subject for a bed on the out¬ 
skirts of a lawn or other conspicuous posi¬ 
tion, while its beauty can be enhanced by 
carpeting the bed with some bulbous plant 
which wdll bloom at the same time, such as 
Muscari species. Propagation in this case 
is effected by division, for every small piece 
with a little root attached may be expected 
to form a plant. 

A. vulgaris. —This is a native of Europe, 
and is distinguished by its bushy habit and 
rounded, hairv leaves. The flowers are also 
larger than those of the preceding species, 
though fewer are borne in each raceme. It 
does not grow very rapidly, and takes a long 
while to attain a height of 6 feet. For gene¬ 
ral work it is not so useful as the dwarf form 
of A. canadensis mentioned above. Of the 
three rarer species, 


A. OLIGOCARPA is a very distinct North 
American epecies, interesting by reason of 
its large, shapely flowers. It is, however, 
difficult to obtain, and a bad plant to grow. 

A. Utahensis is a strong-growing, distinct- 
looking plant, but sufficient time has not 
elapsed since it*s introduction for an estimate 
to be made as to its general worth. 

A. asiatica, a Japanese species, is also 
rare in cultivation, and little is yet known of 
its capabilities. D. 

CHINESE RHODODENDRONS. 
Rhododendron is the largest genus re¬ 
corded from China, no fewer than 150 species 
being known arid many new species yet re¬ 
main undescribed. I have collected over 
eighty different species and introduced some 
fifty odd species. In China Rhododendrons 
commence at sea-level. In stony places and 
the Pine woods of certain regions K. (Azalea) 
sinense abounds, and with its large golden- 
yellow flowers makes a wonderfully fine show 
in June. R. indicum and its forms extend 
from sea level up to 4,500 feet altitude, j 
clothing miles of the hillside. In the woods, 
from 4,000 feet upwards, several broad-leaved ! 
species occur, but the genus does not get I 
really rich in species until 8,000 feet is : 
reached. From this altitude they abound 
and extend to the limits of ligneous vegeta- | 
tion (15,000 feet circa). In the coniferous 
forests, from 9,000 feet to 12,000 feet, they 
form usually the only undergrowth, and with j 
their gnarled stems form an absolutely im- | 
penetrable jungle. No wild animal appears 
to eat or destroy them -indeed, the Thibetans 
declare they are poisonous ; and the wood, , 
though hard, is little used even for fuel, ■ 
consequently, these Rhododendron thickets 
remain unmolested by man or beast. There j 
is nothing in the nature of Ling or Heather in I 
these regions, their place being taken on the j 
moorlands by dwarf-growing, tiny-leaved ; 
species of Rhododendron. 

These Rhododendrons vary in size from j 
trees 30 feet to 40 feet high to tiny shrubs i 
only 6 inches to 8 inches high. In colour the j 
flowers range from pure white, clear yellow, 
pink and purple to scarlet and the deepest j 
and richest shades of crimson. No finer | 
sight can be imagined than miles of wood¬ 
land, forest, and moorland covered with 
Rhododendron bushes in full flower. In the 
wild and little known regions of the Cliino- 
Thibetan borderland, and more especially 
the neighbourhood of Tachien - lu, the 
traveller for days wends his way through 
forest and moorland ablaze with Rhododen¬ 
dron flowers. 

A broad-leaved Rhododendron with trusses 
of large flowers having the yellow and gold 
colour of the deciduous molle and sinense 
forms has been the dream of all Rhododen¬ 
dron hybridisers, and in spite of every effort 
it remains still a dream. The species have 
small or medium-sized flowers, and it is un¬ 
certain if they will cross satisfactorily with 
the large-flowered kinds. There is a great 
possibility of an entirely new race with small 
but persistent evergreen leaves being raised 
from these new' introductions. R. flavidum 
and R. primulinum both have these yellow 
flowers in size similar to those of the old 
R. amoenum. These two species are deni¬ 
zens of the uplands around Tachien-lu, be¬ 
tween 10,000 feet and 12,000 feet altitude, 
where they form buehes 3 feet to 6 feet high, 
with emali ovate leaves about an inch long. 

As before mentioned, these Chinese Rhodo¬ 
dendrons are as yet but little known, and 
experience is necessaiy before much can be 
said of their merits as garden plants. In 
England two species, R. intricatum and R. 
Souliei, have been exhibited, and have re¬ 
ceived first-class certificates. The former, 
one of the moorland species, grows 2 feet to 
3 feet high, with small, ovoid leaves, each 
an inch long, and lavender-pink flowers, each 
about 4 inch across. It is a very free and 
beautiful little species. R. Souliei is a wood¬ 
land species, 3 feet to 6 feet high, with 
rounded, ovate leaves, 4 inches to 5 inches 
long, glaucous when young, and large irusses 
of rose-pink, rather flatfish flowers, 2V inches 
across. It is compact and bushy in lmbit, 
and the colour of its flowers is most pleasing. 
—E. H. Wilson, in Horticulture. 


I NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Magnolia Stollata. —Where a sheltered 
| position can be found for this shrub, there 
| are few things wh^h better repay attention, 
j for it blossoms with, the greatest freedom, the 
; flowers, glistening white, and made up of 
J more than the normal number of petals which 
, compose a Magnolia-bloom. The petals are, 
moreover, long and narrow, and give the 
j flowers a star-like character. M. stellata is 
I a Japanese 6brub, which, under suitable con- 
! ditions, will grow to a height of 10 feet or 
12 feet or more—in fact, such examples have 
been occasionally recorded in the British 
Isles, although the plant has only been in 
! general cultivation for eighteen or twenty 
years. A sheltered place should be provided 
for it, for, though perfectly hardy, the 
flowers are easily injured by cold, cutting 
winds and late frosts. It flowers in the 
southern counties in April. In addition to 
the type, there is a variety with rose-coloured 
flowers, which forms a good oompanion plant. 
Though, like other Magnolias, it will grow 
well in loamy soil, it, like many other species, 
appreciates a little peat and leaf-mould. In 
addition to being a good outdoor shrub, it is 
of value for large pots or tubs for conser¬ 
vatory decoration.—JD. 

BARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE RASPBERRY-MOTH. 

The fact that an insect pest totally unknown 
in some districts may yet be very trouble¬ 
some in another is forcibly brought before 
the notice of the gardener during the spring 
months by the appearance of some of his 
Raspberry shoots, which, instead of making 
kindly headway, drop their heads in the way 
of a plant that is dry at the root. Examina¬ 
tion of the shoot shows a tiny speck at the 
base, and on running the nail up the shoot 
it will be found the interior has been eaten 
away, whilst towards the tip, if it has not 
already disappeared, will be found the cause 
of the mischief in the shape of a tiny mag¬ 
got, scarlet in colour, with head almost 
black, the body about the sixteenth of an 
inch in length and of the thickness of a 
small pin. Shoots thus attacked, being use¬ 
less for fruit production, should be promptly 
removed and burnt. There will be a 
weakly break at the base, but all hope of a 
cron is at an end for the current year. The 
parent of this destroyer is a tiny moth known 
as Lampronia rubiella, wings brown with 
gold spots. The larvae, which emerge from 
the etrqs in autumn, are supposed to hyber- 
nate through the winter (I have never been 
able to find a trace of them on young canes 
j throughout the cold weather, and certainly 
j there is very little shelter in a young cane), 
j so the prevention would seem to be, after 
! cutting all old wood and young not required 
j as low- as possible, to clean every bit of soil 
I and rubbish from the base of the stools, and 
j between the rows substitute a bit of fresh 
| soil before putting on the autumn dressing. 

: The removal of the soil is necessary because, 
as the larvae feed on the leaves after they 
emerge from the eggs, they would naturally 
come to the ground with the leaves. This 
is the only remedy I have heard of. Whether 
a heavy syringing of the young shoots quite 
earlv in the season with a strong insecticide 
would prevent the attack, I am unable to 
sav. It would naturally have to be repeated 
at intervals if the weather was showerv. 

E. B. S. 

Red-spider on Oooseberry-bnshes.— Will you 

kindly say what these small Insects arc and if you 
know of 'anything to dotroy them without injuring 
the crop of Gooseberries, and also is it likely to 
spread to other kinds of fruit-treee? The same 
bushes were badlv infected with Gooseberry-cater¬ 
pillar la6t year.—W. E. H. K. 

[The pest is the too-well-known red-spider 
of the Gooseberry. It appears at the first 
onset of fine, dry weather in spring, and 
should be attacked at once, as, if the dry 
! weather continues, it is capable of doing a 
j great amount of harm. Syringing frequently 
with water assists in keeping the, post in 
check, hut. the best thing to use is a snruv 
made by dissolving 1 oz. of potassium sulphide 
in 2 gallons-of water, and applying as a tine 
mist-like spray.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE DROOPING URN-FLOWER 
(Urceolina pendula). 

This handsome and unique bulbous plant, 
often met with under the name of U. aurea, 
was introduced into commerce by Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, and first 
flowered in their nursery in 1864. It 
was discovered by Mr. Pearce while tra¬ 
velling for the firm in Muna, a province of 
Peru, during the previous year. He found it 
at an elevation of from 3,000 feet to 
4,000 feet on the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
In his notes it is described as flowering in 
umbels of thirty to forty flowers each. We 
have not, however, seen eo many in this 
country, the most we have seen being from 
twelve to fourteen flowers in an umbel. 


side of a small pot than to surround each 
bulb with a greater amount of soil than it I 
can assimilate during its growing season, j 
Keep the large, well-developed bulbs about | 
as far out of the soil as if potting Hyacinths, j 
I while smaller ones, with but little root, pot ' 
somewhat lower. Press the soil as firmly as 
I can be done in an easy manner with the ' 
hand, avoiding the use of a stick, from fear 
of injury to the roots. A good compost is 
rough fibrous loam, with the addition of | 
about one-third of peat and a good amount 
of silver-sand ; in the case of strong bulbs, a 
dash of half-inch bones or bone-meal would 
| be an assistance. If wire-worms are sus¬ 
pected, examine the loam closely, or future | 
trouble may be the result in the lose of 
roots. After potting, give the stock as light ! 
a position as possible, and one good watering 
! to settle the soil, after which water sparingly 



The Drooping Urn flower (Urceolina pendula). From a photograph of a spike of bloom 
sent by Mr. A. Kingsuiill, Harrow Weald. 


Belonging to the natural order of Ainarylli- 
daceae, one may at once infer what treatment 
6uits it. It resembles the Eucharis very 
closely in ite foliage, with somewhat more 
oval leaves, of which each bulb, generally 
speaking, develops two during the growing 
season. The veins of the leaves themselves 
are rather more distinct than in the 
Eucharis. The Uroeolina will succeed given 
the same treatment as the Eucharis. 

Culture.— When signs of renewed activity 
are manifest, potting should be done without 
delay ; this w ill be early in February. Shake 
out each plant carefully, in order to preserve 
the fleshy roots as much as possible for the 
future assistance of the bulb. This is better 
than attempting to give a larger shift with 
some part of the old soil still surrounding 
the bulb. Healthy bulbs will possibly re¬ 
quire a pot one size larger than that of the 
previous year; but it is better to err on the 
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until more active growth is apparent. It 
will not be long before the young leaves 
grow away freely, then, as they assume fair 
proportions, more w ater will be required; I 
later on during the summer months an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-manure will be bene¬ 
ficial. Preserve the leaves as much as pos¬ 
sible from injury during the season of 
growth, for if these are not carefully looked I 
after, it is not reasonable to expect a flower- 
spike later on of proportionate vigour. About I 
the end of August or during September, the 
leaves of the bulb itself will show symptoms 
of dying off, but if good progress has been 
made some three or four offsets will have 
been pushed forth, and which will often re- i 
tain their foliage up to and beyond the flower- 
ing period. When this sign of rest is appa¬ 
rent water should be more sparingly applied, 
but never entirely withheld. Soon after the 
large leaves die down, the flower-spike will 


make its appearance, when the plants should 
be given as much light as possible. One 
point in the culture of the Urceolina must, 
as with many other deciduous bulbous plants, 
be closely guarded against, and that is, when 
the foliage is becoming shabby, do not crowd 
the plants together, or relegate them to some 
out-of-the-way corner, where they are apt to 
be neglected. It ought to be seen wherever 
stove or intermediate-house plants are culti¬ 
vated to any extent, all the more so 
by reason of its distinct character as well as 
its colour. The flowers of the Urceolina 
are useful in a cut state, using the spikes 
entire (not single flow ers); thus, in com¬ 
bination with Eucharis they produce an. 
excellent effect, allowing sufficient length ot' 
stem to the Urceolina for its pendent flowers 
to be displayed to the best advantage. 

The stock can be increased both from off¬ 
sets and seeds. The offsets should be care¬ 
fully separated from the parent bulb when 
potting takes place. In most cases these 
bulblets will have started rooting on their 
own account; all such will produce flower- 
spikes in two years if carefully looked after ; 
the strongest would, in all probability, de¬ 
velop a small spike in twelve months. The 
very smallest bulbs had better be kept three 
| or four in a small pot for the first season, 
all the rest being potted singly into 3-inch 
or 41-inch pots, according to their size. Mr. 
Hudson, who used to grow this plant in quan- 
I tity at Gunnersbury House, telle us that one 
I year he was able to ripen several pods of 
seed. He sowed the seeds in the spring, and 
I obtained flowering bulbs in just under two 
years from the date of sowing. 

PROPAGATING AZALEAS FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

(Reply to “A. B.”) 

With very few exceptions, the different 
i forms of Azalea indica are increased by 
grafting. This requires a considerable 
amount of experience and skill, and even 
then plants with a naked stem are not ad 
mired by everyone. Indian Aialeas increased 
from cuttings branch out almost from the 
ground-level, and, what ie more, the cuttings 
are not at all difficult to strike. For the 
I successful increase of Azaleas from cuttings 
j it is essential that the cuttings be kept quite 
close till rooted. If a propagating case is 
I available, so much the better, if not, they 
may be covered with a bell-glass, or the pot 
1 containing the cuttings may be dropped in¬ 
side a larger one on which a pane of glass 
may be laid, or a home-made propagating 
case may be formed out of a box covered 
with squares of glass. The main point is 
that sufficient moisture is retained in the 
atmosphere around the cuttings to keep them 
from flagging, as if they are once allowed 
to shrivel they will not strike. 

As soon as Azaleas have done flowering 
they will, if kept in the greenhouse, start 
into growth, and the young shoots then pro¬ 
duced form the best of cuttings. They 
should not be taken till the shoots lose a 
little of their succulent character, as if too 
soft they are apt to damp, while, on the 
other hand, if they are allowed to get too 
woody, they will stand a long time before 
thev root. A length of 3 inches is a very 
suitable one for the cuttings, which should 
be taken off at a joint, and the bottom 
leaves removed to the extent of an inch. A 
suitable compost for Azalea cuttings mav 
be formed of one-half peat, passed through 
a sieve with a quarter of an inch mesh, and 
the other half silver-sand, the whole being 
well mixed together. I have always found 
pots 4 inches in diameter very convenient. 
This, of course, applies only whero there is 
a case for their reception, as if bell-glasses 
are used a pot or pan suitable for the size 
of the bell-glass must be chosen. Whatever 
the size of the pot, it must be quite clean 
and effectually drained to within 2 inches 
or 3 inches of the top. Then it must be 
filled up with the prepared compost, which 
should be pressed down very regularly and 
firm. Some propagators put a laver of clean 
sand on the top of the soil, but T prefer not. 
to do so, as it is then very difficult to tell 
the condition of the soil beneath as regards 
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moisture, for the sand at the top may be 
dry and the soil below quite moist. The 
cuttings must be inserted before they have 
time to flag. In dibbling the cuttings in, 
they must in every case rest upon the 
bottom, and have the soil tightly pressed 
around them. Overcrowding must be 
avoided. Six or seven cuttincs in a 4-inch 
pot form a very suitable number. As soon 
as a pot is filled with cuttings it should be 
thoroughly watered through a fine rose, and 
when drained placed in the propagating case. 
If possible, these Azalea-cuttings should be 
placed in a structure rather warmer than 
that in which they have grow-n, but if there 
is no such place available they will strike 
in the greenhouse. It is very essential that 
the cuttings be kept shaded from direct sun¬ 
shine, and also that the lights or bell-glasses 
be removed frequently, in order that their 
condition may be seen. By so doing, anv 
dead leaves which might prove a seat of 
decav can be at once removed, and the state 
of the soil, as regards moisture, examined. 
When the cuttings are rooted, which will be 
in from two to three months, the lights may 
be tilted a little, and by degrees more air 
given till they are inured to the ordinary 
atmosphere of the structured In a fortnight 
or so after this the young plants may be 
potted singly, using for the purpose small 
clean, effectually-drained pots, and a com 
post made up of two-thirds peat to one-third 
silver sand. The peat must not be so fine 
as before. When potted off, an ordinary 
garden-frame, in a position where it is 
shaded from the hottest of the sun’s rays, is 
the best place for these little Azaleas. If 
stood on a bed of ashes which are kepi 
damped there is far more atmospheric 
moisture around the plants than in a green 
house, and they, consequently, do better. 
If there is no artificial heat at command in 
the frame the young plants must be taken 
into the greenhouse before winter. To en¬ 
sure bushy plants the tops of the cuttings 
should be pinched out as soon as they have 
taken hold of the soil after the first potting. 

X. 


1MPATIENS PETERSIANA. 

This remarkable plant, whose appearance 
was briefly noticed by us some years ago 
was presented to the Soci 6 te Nationale 
d’Horticulture on February 17th last by 
Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux and Co., ’who 
then furnished the following particulars in 
regard to it: — 

Introduced from tropical Africa only a few 
years since, it would seem to be closely 
allied to I. Holsti, from which it is mainly 
distinguishable by its longer leaves, and, 
even more particularly, their deep purple 
colour, which makes an admirable back 
ground for its vivid scarlet flowers. It 
blooms freely throughout the summer in the 
open air, and even more abundantly in win¬ 
ter as a greenhouse plant. Of the plants 
presented by Messrs. Vilmorin and Co., some 
which were propagated by cuttings consti¬ 
tuted the typical form, while others, obtained 
from seed in August last, offered no appre¬ 
ciable difference in colour of foliage or of 
flower. These plants from seed seemed to 
show that I. Petersiana bears the same rela¬ 
tion to I. Holsti as does I. Sultani—that is 
to say, it is a distinct species, especially 
from the horticultural standpoint. The 
merits of these two last for summer gardens 
is well established, and the new Impatiens 
now comes to give an added charm of con¬ 
trast with the purple colour of its foliage, 
while its winter flowering makes it a valu¬ 
able addition to our greenhouses and winter 
gardens. The plant has been awarded the 
certificate of merit of the Society .—Ifrvuc 
llorticolc. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chinese Primulas. —Jn the late winter and 
earlv spring what more useful plant have we 
for the decoration of the conservatory than the 
Chinese Primula in its now many shades of 
colour, while to those who require cut bloom 
the advent of the semi-double flowered forms 
has been a great boon, as tliey last well and 
can be grown, with very little trouble from 
seed which always comes true. The -many 


varied shades of colour now to be had are 
well shown in a lot of beautiful flowers 
w'hich has been sent us by Messrs. Stuart 
and Co., of Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
and Nice, in the South of France. The old 
Chiswick Red still holds its own, the size of 
the individual flowers and their rich colour 
being very marked. Among others, we note 
Alba magnifica, with flat, well-formed 
flowers, pure white in colour, and a distinct 
yellow eye; Brilliant, the richest crimson 
we have seen, the eye being very small; 
Blue, very fine ; Village Maid, white striped 
and mottled carmine, and a new variety of 
a rich pink shade, the flowers large and dis 
tinct as regards colour. The variety Duchess 
waB also very fine. Snowflake, with Fern 
leaved foliage, bore flowers of fine substanc 
and very pure. Giant White, the finest 
white Primula we have ever seen, and Prin¬ 
cess Louise, with large white flowers, were 
also good. 

Lopezia minlata.— Several of the Lope 
zias, and probably the species bearing the 
above name (for the nomenclature of the 
genus is in a very confused state), were intro 
duced in the early years of the last cen 
tury. After that most of them would appear 
to have dropped out of cultivation till a de¬ 
cade or so ago, when this species began to 
make its appearance in gardens, though even 
now it is not much known. Botanically, it is 
nearly related to the Fuchsia, but to an 
ordinary observer there does not appear 
much affinity between the two. Lopezia 
miniata forms a freely branched little shrub 
clothed wuth ovate leaves of a somewhat 
hairy character. The flowers, borne on the 
upper parts of the shoots from the axils of 
the leaves, are of a peculiar shape, and most 
difficult to describe. By far the most con¬ 
spicuous portion consists of two compara¬ 
tively large, round, markedly-stalked petals, 
which stand out on either side like the wings 
of some leguminous flow T ers. The colour is 
a deep red or rosy-red. These flowers are, 
when fully expanded, not more than half-an- 
inch across. It blooms, as a rule, during the 
spring months. Though naturally of a bushy 
habit, this Lopezia will mount up to a height 
of several feet if trained to a pillar in the 
greenhouse or in some similar position. 
Under cultivation it is rather liable to be 
attacked by red-spider.—X. 

Impatiens Holsti Llegnltzia.— This is 
particularly striking form of the now well- 
known Impatiens Holsti, which, though of 
comparatively recent introduction, is now a 
well-known plant in gardens. It is a native 
of tropical Africa, and forms a sturdy-grow¬ 
ing specimen—that is, for the greater part 
of the year—studded with bright vermilion 
coloured flowers. From the typical kind the 
variety Liegnitzia differs in its somewhat 
weaker growth, but the colour of the flowers 
—a brilliant carmine-orange—renders it par¬ 
ticularly attractive. It is readily increased 
by cuttings, and soon reaches an effective 
size. Beside this particular variety, Im- 
patiens Holsti has given rise to a number 
of forms whose blossoms range in colour 
from white, or nearly so, to deep carmine or 
purple. They all inherit the free-flowering 
character of the type. Our gardens are cer¬ 
tainly the richer for the Balsams that have 
been introduced within recent times. First, 
it was Impatiens Sultani, which made its 
accidental appearance in some soil sent from 
Zanzibar, and soon became generally grown, 
its pretty, rosy flowers being much admired. 

It is also represented in gardens by dif¬ 
ferent coloured forms. Then came I. Holsti, 
above mentioned, and also I. Olivieri, a large, 
bushv-growing kind, whose mauve-coloured 
flowers are borne in great profusion. Im¬ 
patiens Hawkeri, introduced from the South 
Sea Islands about twenty-five years ago, was 
at the time thought very highly of, but it is, 
under cultivation, so subject to the attacks 
of the Begonia-mite that it is now very little 
grown.—X. —7 -- 

Index and Binding 1 Oases for New 

Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar- 
dun wo Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., poet free 
Sid.). The Binding Case for the same volume it also 
available, price 1#. (id., by post 1a. 9 d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumival-street, London, E.C. 

If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., post free, 


VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN-SOWN V. SPRING-SOWN 
ONIONS. 

It is nowadays the practice in most gardens 
to sow Onion-seed in heat early in spring and 
to prick off the seedlings into boxes or frames 
for transplanting late in April or early in 
May. r lhat this method has many advant¬ 
ages is obvious; but in many places where ji 
large crop of Onions is required the neces¬ 
sary spnee is not at command during the 
spring to treat Onions in this manner. In 
this case resource is frequently had to the 
older method of autumn sowing, and there 
are, consequently, differences of opin on as 
to which of the two methods is the better. It 
is a recognised axiom in Onion growing that 
transplanting always pays, even from a bed 
sown out-of-doors. It was recommended jo 
early as the beginning or the seventeenth 
century. Another method, which is even vet 
occasionally met with, was adopted. This 
was to sow the seeds very thickly in spring 
on u poor soil and in a shady situation. 
Under these circumstances the bulb in the 
autumn had attained scarcely beyond the 
size of a large Pea. The bulbs were then 
taken from the ground, preserved over 
winter, and in spring replanted at equal dis¬ 
tances. From this treatment the plants 
afforded bulbs very superior to those raised 
immediately from seed. 

Improved and hardier stocks of seeds were 
raised, and it was found that by sowing in 
drills somewhat thickly in mid-August the 
same end might be attained ; and, finally, 
with the advent of cheap wood and glass, 
advantage w r as taken of heated structures to 
sow the seeds early in spring, thus obviating 
the risks of vermin and possible destruction 
by frost during winter. In most gardens 
dependence is now placed for the greater 
part of the crop on spring-sown plants ; but 
here and there one still finds a stray grower 
who pins his faith on the autumn sowing. 

Both plans have their advantages. Bv 
sowing in August the plants are fit to go out 
into their permanent quarters, under favour¬ 
able weather conditions, early in March, and 
with increasing heat and lengthening days 
they are able to be used as soon as the stored 
bulbs are finished or show signs of deteriorat¬ 
ing. For early exhibitions, too, they are 
valuable, being more matured and probably 
larger than the spring-sown batch would be 
in mid-July, while, having had a longer 
period of growth, they are ready for harvest¬ 
ing considerably in advance of the latter— 
a quality not to be lost sight of in an un¬ 
toward autumn. Another good point I have 
observed in autumn-sown Onions is that 
when transplanted they are practically im¬ 
mune from the ravages of the Onion-fly, 
while spring-sown , plants sometimes—espe¬ 
cially last year—suffer from this pest when 
transplanted. 

On the other hand, spring-sown Onions 
make more rapid progress when put out, 
and there is less danger of individual plants 
going to seed prematurely, w’hile they make 
more shapely bulbs, and are, for late shows, 
better adapted for exhibition than the 
autumn-sown plants. It is considered, and 
not without reason, by many growers that 
spring-sown bulbs are not so strongly 
flavoured as the others. The spring-raised 
plant is especially beloved of the amateur, 
and I have some pleasant recollections of 
being beaten by amateurs who grew spring 
Onions particularly well. As to the keeping 
qualities of autumn-sown, as compared with 
spring-sown Onions, there is little, if any, 
difference, both, with me, keeping equally 
well, if harvested under eoual conditions. 

Kirkcudbright. 


Bogus Brussels 8prouts.— There is no 
doubt that if the Aigburth or the Northaw 
prize strains of the Brussels Sprouts are ob¬ 
tained, smaller sprouts are secured than are 
got from more modern strains, but even 
these, if ever so carefully selected, will some¬ 
times prove disappointing, the sprouts 
coming open and often quite worthless. 
When eucn a result follows on an entire 
breadth, very grave disappointment and loss 
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result. I have seen the most perfect forms 
of sprouts conceivable come from good new 
jstrains, because planted in' firm soil, just 
moderately manured, and made very hard. 
No one ever sees in gardens that perfectly- 
studded stem and medium hard sprout which 
I have seen in great quantities in the market 
fields. Generally, we grow all of the Cab¬ 
bage tribe too gross in kitchen gardens, and 
Brussels Sprouts are commonly seen 4 feet 
to 5 feet in height, with massive stems, carry¬ 
ing young Cabbage Sprouts rather than the 
true hard, small Brussels Sprouts. Were 
the breadths of these planted on poorer and 
harder soil, out in the open field, gardeners 
would get from them far better results.— 
A. D. 

DISEASE ON TOMATO FOLIAGE. 
Under glass, where there is no artificial 
heat, many plant Tomatoes before the 
weather has become settled. Although the 
days may be warm, the nights are cold and 
damp. The warmth of the sun induces 
growth, especially if the structures are kept 
close to conserve the heat. The evil is often 
increased by the owner wishing to promote 
growth by shutting up early in the afternoon 
and syringing or damping the plants and 
surroundings. I admit this will increase 
growth rapidly on fine, sunny days. If the 
grower would go into the house about four 
or five o’clock in the morning, he would be 
surprised at the contrast in the temperature, 
the air then being cold and damp. I am con¬ 
vinced the major portion of the disease on 
the foliage arises from over abundance of 
moisture and lack of air. Many, in their 
anxiety to advance their crops, would have 
better results if they gave more air—in fact, 
the house should never be quite closed. Far 
better the temperature be a few degrees 
lower, with air moving through the house. 

Some twenty years ago, having a large 
span-roofed house in early May full of Toma¬ 
toes, the first fruit began to colour. The 
man in charge discontinued the fires, owing 
to the days being warm, damping down the 
house in the afternoon. This was followed 
by a few damp days. This brought on spot 
on the foliage, which was followed by mil¬ 
dew, which ruined the crop. Last year I 
set out fine plants in boxes in a cold-home 
facing east in early May. During June, the 
weather being cold, I tried to keep up the 
heat by giving only a little air. I soon found 
this had its effect on the foliage. After 
spraying the foliage two or three times with 
Abol on fine mornings to check the mildew, 
and giving plenty of air, I obtained a good 
crop. A neighbour, having discontinued 
firing too early, gave no air, and spoilt the 
crop. Nothing is .more unwise than giving 
Tomatoes manure in the soil. Most soils 
can sustain sufficient growth till the plants 
come into bearing, when they can be given 
either manure-water or mulchings of manure 
and soil. Success lies in o firm, hard 
growth, with short joints, and this is pro¬ 
duced by abundance of air and firm soil. 

Dorset. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seakale culture.—I note “ A. D.’s ” reference to 
my notes on this vegetable in a former ieeuo. There 
can be no objection to his advice about making the 
cuttings at the time of lifting the crowns. It La a 
matter of time and labour in many gardens nowa¬ 
days, and we arc not long without a wet day or two 
during December, when the job could be tackled. I 
grow 1.500 crowns, and with the exception of the first 
100, all are lifted at the same time. The object in 
burying the toj** 2 inches under the soil i3 to protect 
the young shoots from too 6udden exposure to the 
light and from late spring frosts, as well as the 
selected shoot from being twisted off by strong winds. 
Unlike " A. D.,” T And the stronger the growth the 
better the head when forced.— Devonian. 

Wood-ashes (5f.).—Wood-ashee, when fully con¬ 
sumed and of fine, dry form, make excellent potash 
manure, and may be applied to soil as such for any 
description of crop with advantage. But as these 
ashes contain but about one element in manure, it is 
well to add with them some bone-flour, superphos¬ 
phate, or basic slag, at the rate of 2 lb. per bushel 
of the ashes, well mixing it, and then after lying a 
short time be strewed over soil at the rate of from 
1 bushel to 2 bushels of the whole per rod. A dress¬ 
ing of 2 lb. per rod of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, given in the spring after plants have made 
good growth, is very helpful also. However, if you 
cannot give these other manures, fork In your wood- 
ashes all the same. 
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There was another record display* of Orchids 
and flowering plants, the ‘Orchid collections 
being of more than ordinary merit, two gold 
medals being awarded for these alone. Daf¬ 
fodils, too, Were in strong force, a gold medal 
being awarded to a collection of these popu¬ 
lar flowers. For the rest, alpines, flowering 
shrubs. Carnations, and the like were seen in 
plenty and in excellent condition. 

0rchld8. —It is doubtful whether these 
have ever been more numerously or more 
finely shown than at this meeting. Mr. H. A. 
Goodson, Putney (gardener, Mr. G. E. Day) 
securing a gold medal for a sumptuous and 
well-arranged group at the western end of 
the hall. The variety exhibited was as nume¬ 
rous as the cultivation was good. The group 
was rich in Odontiodas, Phaius Normanae, 
Miltonia Blueana, Maxillaria Sanderi, Catt- 
leya intermedia nivea (very fine, and abun¬ 
dantly displayed), Odontoglossums in variety, 
together with Cypripediums and many more. 
The other gold medal group came from 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, who, in addition to a magnificent as¬ 
sortment of Dendrobiums of the most ap¬ 
proved kinds, including the lovely D. nobile 
virginale, had many superb examples of 
Sophronitis grandiflora, Cypripediums, Odon- 
toglossum eximeum variety, Lycastes of 
sorts, a lovely lot of Cymbidium Wood- 
hamianum, Odontoglossum Halli leucoglos- 
sum, Odontiodas, and the like. The arrange- 
ing of the group was excellently carried out, 
the plants being displayed to advantage. 
From Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, 
came a few choice Orchids, of which Phalm- 
nopsis casta superbissima (which received a 
first-class certificate) and P. Reimstadtiana 
were very fine. Laelio-Cattleya callisto- 
glossa, Dendrobium velutinum (rich orange), 
Cattleya Schroederi Niobe, and Vanda 
coerulea (a particularly good variety) were 
also notable. Mr. A.W. Jensen, in a small 
yet choice group, had a number of Cattleya 
Mendelli, C. Schroederi, and some particu¬ 
larly good, almost pure white, forms of Odon¬ 
toglossum crispum. Mr. Edward V. Low, 
Haywards Heath, had very good examples 
of Dendrobium nobile virginale among 
many kinds, Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Haywards Heath, bringing their 
new Sophro - Luelio - Cattleya the Hon. 
Mrs. Barbara Wilson, which received an 
award of merit. The new and unnamed 
hybrid Odontoglossum ardentissimum x O. 
Lambeauianum is a lovely thing, and found 
many admirers, while Odontioda Cooksonm 
and O. Bradshawae, in shades of reddish-scar¬ 
let, were conspicuous. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, had a particularly fine lot of 
Dendrobes, the group including D. nobile vir¬ 
ginale, D. Wardianum, D. Jamesianum, D. 
crassinode, D. Findlayanum, and others. A 
very dark Odontoglossum triumphans, with 
Loelio-Cattleya Gold Crest, were also con¬ 
spicuous in the group. Megaclinium triste 
and M. fuscum came, among others, from 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Odontoglossum arden¬ 
tissimum Norman Cookson coming from 
Wylam-on-Tyne, and securing a first-class 
certificate. Odontioda Goodsonae and Odon¬ 
toglossum Ceres, Goodson’s variety, each ob¬ 
tained an award of merit, and were exhibited 
by Mr. H. 8. Goodson, Putney. 

Narei88l. —These flowers were charmingly 
and plentifully shown by several leading ex¬ 
hibitors, a gold medal being awarded to Mr. 
Alex. M. Wilson, Bridgwater, Somerset, for 
what was practically a unique lot of seedlings 
and choice named sorts. Foremost among 
many was the lovely Englehearti Cossack, 
with very rich crown, while Gadfly, another 
gem in the same set, was very beautiful. 
Conqueror, a superb bicolor Ajax, Chaffinch, 
Sunflower, Empire, a white and cream giant 
Leedsi, Victory (incomparabilis), Ibis, Tenny¬ 
son (poeticus), and Bedouin were also good. 
Inglescombe, a well-coloured double-flowered 
incomparabilis, was also notable in this 
group, and there was a large number of 
seedlipgs ae yet unnamed of the choicest de¬ 
scription and of muefc promise. A good col¬ 
lection of these flowers came from Mr. F. 


Lilley, Guernsey, whose King Alfred, Luci¬ 
fer, and Firebrand were very fine. From the 
Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin came a most 
pleasing group of these flowers, Homespun, 
Rising Sun, Mervyn, Bard of Avon (a fine 
poeticus), Southern Star, King Alfred, Wear- 
dale Perfection, and others being very finely 
shown. Mr. J. A. Cooper, Lissadel Bulb 
Farm, Sligo, had many excellent vases of 
these flowers, Glory of Leyden, Mme. de 
Graaff, Flambeau, Incognita, Muriel, and 
Cassandra (poeticus varieties), and a superb 
flower in Sir Horace Plunkett, being among 
the best. Daffodils, Tulips (Darwins and 
others) were well shown by Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Limited, Wisbech, who also set up a 
lovely lot of Chionodoxas. Mr. J. Pope, Bir¬ 
mingham, had his giant Ajax, King’s Norton, 
with Estelle, Surprise, White Lady, and 
others. Messrs. James Carter and Co., High 
Holborn, had a superb lot of Narcissus King 
Alfred, arranged on the slope of a model ter¬ 
race garden, the two hundred or three hun¬ 
dred flowers, which were of the finest quality, 
making a grand display. Red and yellow 
Tulips were also shown by the Messrs. Car¬ 
ter, whose skill in the arrangement of these 
model terrace or flower gardens is almost 
proverbial. Another notable and extensive 
exhibit of Narcissi came from Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, who, in addition 
to a large number of seedlings of the choicest 
description, displayed a magnificent lot of 
seedlings as yet unnamed. Prominent among 
the named varieties were Peter Barr, Loveli¬ 
ness, Homespun (an incomparabilis), Red 
Chief, with Gadfly, Charm, and Jaspar, red 
cups of the Englehearti set, the flattish, ex¬ 
panding, crimped crowns being of intense 
colouring. Seraphine, a fine sulphur Ajax 
kind, was particularly good, while Mermaid, a 
giant white Leedsi, was as conspicuous as any. 
Apart from these were hosts of good things 
too numerous to mention. 

Carnations. —These, as usual, were very 
fine, many of the leading exhibitors bringing 
of their beet. One of the finest and most ex¬ 
tensive groups was that from Mr. W. H. Page, 
Hampton, who had splendid vases of Winona, 
W T hito Perfection, Enchantress, and other 
leading sorts. Lilies also were very fine, the 
same exhibitor setting up some good Hoses. 
Messrs. Win. Cutbueh and Sons, Highgate, 
N., had a particularly fine display of Car¬ 
nations, arranging them with good taste, 
White Perfection, Beacon, and St. Louis 
(scarlet). Afterglow, May Day, Aristocrat, 
Mrs. Burnett, Marmion, and others being 
well shown, together with a variety of seed¬ 
lings. Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, had, as is 
his wont, a superb lot of flowers—Countess 
of March (a glorified Enchantress), R. F. Fel¬ 
ton (a pink of enormous size), Fortuna (buff- 
yellow), Mrs. Tatton (a charming fancy, and, 
perhaps, the best to date), Mikado (of helio¬ 
trope shading). Pink Delight, May Day, and 
others of much excellence, all admirably dis¬ 
played. Mr. G. Engleman, Saffron Walden, 
had a small group of these flowers, in which 
his new crimson Carola, a large, spreading 
flower, of irregular shape, was the chief item. 
The variety is very fragrant. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co.. Enfield, also displayed a large 
collection, their maroon-coloured Black 
Chief, Enchantress, Beacon, and White Per¬ 
fection being among others of the highest 
merit. 

R 0868 . - Groups of Roses w ere not nume¬ 
rous; those shown, however, were of excel¬ 
lent quality, and attracted a good deal of at¬ 
tention. Mr. Geo. Mount, Canterbury, had 
a grand display of the new yellow forcing Tea 
Tea Rose Lady Hillingdon, the hundreds of 
flowers shown demonstrating its better size 
and quality than those shown earlier in the 
season. A few others, as Richmond, were 
also shown, but these were quite in the 
minority. Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Wal¬ 
tham Cross, exhibited in pots their remark¬ 
able new Rose, Juliet, which captivated so 
many when exhibited last year. The variety 
is the result of crossing Captain Hayward 
and Soleil d’Or, and is of rose-salmon and 
buff colour, the flowers of good size. Mr. G. 
Prince, Longworth, Berks, had a splendid 
exhibit of Roses, displaying Fortune’s Yellow 
I in a great mass as a centre-piece, with, near 
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by, the most exquisite blossoms of Lady 
Roberts we have eeen. Many others were 
admirably shown by this well-known grower 
of these flowers. Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, Stuart Low and Co., 
and H. B. May and Sons were all large ex¬ 
hibitors of the Polyantba Roses in pots, the 
last-named showing Mme. Levavasseur, 
among others, very finely. 

Greenhouse plants.— Perhaps the most 
conspicuous exhibit under this head was the 
table of well-grown Cinerarias from Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, the display of colour¬ 
ing creating a very fine effect. The firm ex¬ 
hibited both their prize strain and also the 
Feltham Beauty strain in separate colour 
groupe, the latter securing an award of merit. 
Feltham Beauty belongs to the stellate sec¬ 
tion of these flowers, and is represented by 
pink, blue of varying shades, crimson, and 
others. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, had many fine plants, both standard 
and dwarf, of Pelargonium Clorinda, Messrs. 
Cannell, Swanley, bringing a large group of 
their profusely-flowered Begonia Saturn, 
which presumably is a form of B. heraclse- 
folia, the firm also bringing a large group of 
their superb winter-flowering Pelargoniums. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. had a consider¬ 
able variety of hard-wooded plants, too sel¬ 
dom seen, as Pimeleas, Chorozemas, Metro- 
eideros floribunda. Acacias, and other plants. 

Hardy plants and alpines.— Of these 
Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., were well to the fore, displaying He- ; 
paticas in blue, pink, and white in charming 
fashion, the old double blue variety being 
also seen in considerable numbers. Iris 
orchioides, I. bucharica, Anemones of the 
blanda set, and many early alpines were 
noted in an excellent group, which was well 
backed by flowering shrubs. Messrs. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, had many good things on 
view, their new Primula viscosa Mrs. J. H. 
Wilson, and a fine lot of Fritillarias being 
noted. Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton, 
had a particularly fine lot of Primulas in 
their group, and, the plants being massed, 
were most effective. P. cashmiriana, P. c. 
alba, P. rosea, and others, with Anemone 
ranunculoides, were all good. Messrs. Jack- 
man and Sonq, Woking, G. and A. 
Clark, Limited, Dover, Heath and Son, 
Cheltenham, and Peed and Son, West 
Norwood, all exhibited alpines or hardy 
plants, on either a rockery arrange¬ 
ment or otherwise. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keaton, 
Kent, had a delightful exhibit of choice al¬ 
pines, with flowering shrubs, the Shortias, 
many of the choicer Saxifrages, with Primula 
rosea, in splendid condition, being remarked. 
The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
had a bank almost wholly of Primroses, the 
group including varieties of our native Prim¬ 
rose, also those of the Himalayas and other 
parts. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Gar¬ 
den, had a large array of early spring flowers, 
Primulas, Saxifrages, Lenten Roses, Euphor¬ 
bias, and others being shown to advantage. 
Mr. J. Douglas, Great Bookham, had a small 
group of alpine and show Auriculae, of which 
Phyllis Douglas is a delightful member of the 
alpine set. 

Shrubs.— Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
had a very fine group of Azaleas, Lilacs, and 
other things in admirable condition, a few 
well-flowered plants of Gardenia intermedia 
being also staged. Mr. F. Gill, Falmouth, 
again brought a very striking display of 
hybrid Rhododendrons, chiefly of the R. 
Thomsoni and R. arboreum forms, the colour 
being very rich. Camellia reticulata, the 
flowers 6 inches across, was also shown in 
splendid form, as was also Andromeda 
japonica. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons 
displayed many choice shrubs, including 
Veronica Hulkeana, Andromeda speciosa cas- 
simaefolia (a mass of drooping pearly bells), 
Acacia juniperina, and Cytisus prsecox; 
Amygdalus Clara Meyer was also excellent. 
Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, had a 
pretty and highly interesting lot of choice 
shrubs, many species of Berberis, and the 
new Chinese Lonicera pileata, which gained 
an award of merit, being well shown. 

Vegetables.— Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, had a most instructive exhibit in 
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their early Cabbages Harbinger and April, 
excellent and compact heads of each being 
shown in quantity. These were the result of 
seeds sown the first week of August, the 
transplanting following in October. Har¬ 
binger is a decided gain in point of 
earOness, the two having been grown without 
the least protection. Early cold-frame Let¬ 
tuces came from the gardens of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, The Grove, 
Watford (gardener, Mr. C. Harris), the seeds 
having been sown on January 12th. The 
heads were in capital condition. Mr. Chas. 
Foster brought from Guildford Borne fine 
heads of Witloof Chicory, and from Mrs. 
Trotter, Dynham Park, Barnet, came some 
well-kept fruits of Court Pendu Plat Apple. 

A full list of awards and medals will be 
given in our next issue. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —The land works cleanly 
now where it has been turned up and ex¬ 
posed, and all kinds of tree, shrub, and 
hardy flower planting may be done. To 
grow hardy plants well they must be broken 
up or divided and replanted every three 
years. This refers more especially to the 
strong-growing fibrous-rooted plants, such 
as Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, Rud- 
beckias, Pyrethrums, and plants of similar 
free-growing habit. There are plants which 
resent disturbance. Paeonies, for instance, 
if top-dressed annually with a little old 
manure will go on for years, and there are 
other things known to every gardener or 
plant-lover which need not be transplanted 
or broken up often. In dividing Chrysan¬ 
themums and other things for transplanting 
it will be advisable to select the pieces for 
replanting from the outside of the stools, as 
there the roots and growth will be more 
vigorous. Forsythia suspense is at the pre¬ 
sent time a beautiful wall plant, and it is 
easily propagated from cuttings of the ripe 
wood planted firmly in the ground. Mag¬ 
nolia stellata is now coming into flower ; it is 
a beautiful white-flowered bush, either iso¬ 
lated on the lawn or in the front of the 
shrubbery. Hardy Ferns and rock plants 
will move safely now. In making new 
rockeries, group tbe delicate things by 
themselves to prevent the strong plants 
destroying them. 

Fruit garden.— Pass the hoe between the 
rows of Strawberries after dusting soot and 
lime among the plants to scatter the slugs, 
and then mulch rather heavily with long 
litter from the stable. This will keep in 
the moisture and ultimately settle down and 
form a clean bed for the fruits. This is a 
good time to make new plantations of Straw¬ 
berries if required. Of course, it would 
have been better if tbe planting had been 
done last autumn, but there are sometimes 
reasons for delay. We have had good 
crops of Onions planted between the rows 
of Strawberries when spring planting has 
been necessary, but the Onions were raised 
under glass. Grafting should be completed 
as soon as possible. Any crocks in the clay 
should be noted and stopped with fresh clay. 
If heavy coverings have been used to protect 
the blossoms of fruit-trees, they should be 
drawn aside on warm days, but the best and 
cheapest coverings are fishing-nets, strained 
tight, leaving space enough to work under¬ 
neath. Watch for the first green or black 
aphis on Peach-trees, and destroy them with 
Tobacco-powder. If Fig-trees on walls have 
made gross wood, lift the roots, and work 
in some old mortar-rubbish and wood-ashes. 
To do Figs well they should be planted on 
stations to keep the roots in check. We be¬ 
lieve in planting on concrete stations, from 
4 feet to 6 feet square. 

Vegetable garden. —Asparagus will soon 
be working through the surface. In exposed 
situations the early growths are sometimes 
injured by frost, if unprotected. The beds 
are easily covered with tiffany or some light 
material. If a bed or two can be covered 
with old lights and frames the produce will 
come earlier, and it is the early produce 
which pays. Those who have taken up 
French gardening will probably see to this. 


A few Radish-seeds may be sown thinly over 
the beds without doing much harm. Get the 
main crops of Potatoes planted while the 
land worxs well. Plant in drills with a 
little artificial manure scattered along the 
drills between tbe sets. Potatoes and other 
early crops in frames should have warm 
coverings at night, to be removed early in 
the morning. Weak liquid-manure with the 
chill off may be given to Potatoes, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Lettuces, and other crops coming on. 
Sow red Celery, and prick the plants out 
when ready. Sow Capsicums and Chilies in 
heat, also New Zealand Spinach for trans¬ 
planting. The seeds are best sown in small 
pots. Sow Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and sum¬ 
mer Savory in heat for first supply. Start 
Vegetable Marrows under glass in small pots, 
two seeds in each pot. 

Conservatory.— There are fashions in 
flowers, and the difficulty most men feel who 
are in charge of conservatories is to find the 
plants to make the necessary changes. The 
hackneyed phrase “ up«to-date ” cannot be al¬ 
together ignored, though, to my mind, it ap¬ 
pears a bit slangy. There is, of course, abun¬ 
dance of flowers now, if we keep on the well- 
worn track. Azaleas are still abundant. 
Rhododendrons, Spiraeae, and various kinds 
of forced plants and shrubs are coming on. 
Good bushes of Indian Daphnes are very 
sweet, but the red is a better grower than 
the white. Good loam and leaf-mould or 
peat, with sand enough to keep it open and 
6weet, will grow them well. The drainage, 
of course, must be perfect, and the potting 
must be firm, and overpotting should be 
avoided. Arrange the plants in groups as 
far as possible, with a few good specimens 
lifted up to form centres. Spiraeas are abun¬ 
dant, and form good groundwork plants, but 
they must have abundant supplies of water, 
or else the pots stood in pans. The Lyre- 
flower or Bleeding Heart (Dielytra specta- 
bilis) makes a very charming group. .Being 
light and graceful, it will stand up without 
stakes. Another plant that is useful in win¬ 
ter and up to the present time is the blue- 
flowered Coleus thyrsoideus. A dozen plants 
or so in a group attract attention. The 
plant is easily propagated and grown, but re¬ 
quires more warmth than the cold conser¬ 
vatory during growth. White and yellow 
Marguerites are useful now. Early-flower¬ 
ing Pelargoniums are now coming into bloom. 
These appear to have lost caste of late years, 
the reason probably being that it requires 
some skill to do them well. Anybody can 
grow a Fern or a Palm or a few Lilies, but 
Pelargoniums and hard-wooded plants, such 
as Heaths, require skilful culture, and, above 
all, careful watering. Fires may soon be 
discontinued. 

Stove. —Growth is becoming more active 
now, and more water will be required, both 
in the atmosphere and at the roots of the 
plants. All plants forming flower-buds will 
be benefited by weak liquid stimulants once 
or twice a week. Baskets should be refilled 
with suitable plants or Ferns. The pretty 
Indian Grass (Panicum variegatum) is a 
chatming plant for draping a basket. It can 
also be worked up into a rather pretty pyra¬ 
midal or cone-shaped plant. Another useful 
lant for draping large wire baskets may be 
ad in Cissus discolor. Both these pfants 
are easily propagated in heat from cuttings. 
Pans can be filled with the free-growing Club 
Moss (Selaginella denticulate). Every bit will 
root in a warm, shady spot in sandy soil. 
Pilea muscosa (Artillery-plant) is easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings. Every bit will grow, 
and shallow pans or boxes filled with it have 
some decorative value on party nights and at 
other times. The pretty little Madeira Grass 
(Isolepis gracilis) is rather graceful in small 
pots, and is easily raised from seeds or by 
division. Bank up fires early on bright morn¬ 
ings. 

Filling baskets for conservatory.— These 

are of a good size, and are made of wire, with¬ 
out anything in the way of projecting orna- 
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ment. We want the baskets to be entirely 
hidden by growth. Among the plants used 
are Ferns, Begonias, Petunias, Heliotropes, 
Fuchsias, Achimenes, and several varieties 
Of Asparagus. Sedum carneum variegatum 
is a very useful plant for draping the sides 
and bottom of baskets where the planta in 
the centres of baskets have not a sufficiently 
drooping tendency. We have had baskets of 
Sweet Peas, which were a nice change for a 
time. All the' baskets are brought on in the 
vineries for a time till well established. 
Several of the Nephrolepises are good basket 
plants. Maiden-hairs, when the baskets are 
draped with creeping plants, look well, and 
are lasting in a shady spot, kept moist. 

Early Ptaoh-houses.— The fruits will now, 
if the trees were started early, have com¬ 
pleted stoning, and may have a more stimu¬ 
lating diet, to meet the extra demand upon 
the roots. Liquid-manure usually answers 
every purpose, and it should be given with 
the chill off, either by adding warm water 
or by standing in a tank in the sunshine. The 
former method is the more serviceable, and 
gives less trouble, as hot water can generally 
be obtained from a tap at the bottom of the 
boiler. The young wood, if necessary, may 
have a further thinning, and the stools left 
be trained in without crowding. Ventilate 
early in the morning, and close with a satu¬ 
rated atmosphere not later than half-past 
three to four o’clock in the afternoon. The 
usual plan is to reduce ventilation soon after 
three o’clock, and shut up not later than four 
o’clock, giving a crack of air about eight 
in the evening. E. Hobday. 


Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, and other plants 
for the conservatory. Sowed a collection of 
ornamental Grasses and Everlastings, such as 
Helichrysums, etc. All kinds of tender an¬ 
nuals are pricked off into boxes and hardened 
off in cold-frames. Rearranged conserva¬ 
tory, introducing Rhododendrons and other 
plants now coming into flower, and thinned 
the shoots of climbers, and gave borders a 
soaking of soot-water. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Plants for shaded rock garden (Woodhouxe) 
Quite a large number of planta vrould be suitable 
for such a rock garden, and you can select from the 
following: Mossy Saxifrages, Phlox sttacea vara., 
P. amoena, P. Nelsoni, Campanula purnila and its 
forms, C. gargamca, C. turbinata, C. pulla, C. mura- 
lis, Saxifraga granulata plena, Megast-as, Aubrietias, 
Arenarias, Anemone rivularis, A. nemorosa in its 
many forma, Hepaticaa, Adonis, Ramondias, Primula 
rosea, P. denticulata, Gentian,** verna, Otnphalodes 
verna, Silene alpcstris, etc. These are all of dwarf 
habit, but there are others of taller growth, and 
equally serviceable, that could have been named had 
you given us some idea of the space. See also article 
re “ Shade plant* for the rock-garden,” in our issue 
of March 21st, 1908, page 35, a copy of which can 
be had of the publisher, post free, for l$d. 

Tree-Pmony (P. Moutan) (Whitchurch).— This is 
quite hardy, out as the plants start into growth 
early, it is advisable to select a position where the 
sun cannot shine on the young shoots after a severe 
;et in the morning in the 


THE COMXHO WEEK’S WOXX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 18th .—Violets are being divided and 
planted out on suitable land 1 foot apart, for 
lifting in autumn, and for the most part 
planting in frames or cold-houses. The 
ground w ill be mulched when the hot weather 
comes with old Mushroom-bede, broken up 
fine, to keep in the moisture, Looking over 
Peach-trees on walls with the Tobacco- 
powder distributor, ae we want to catch the 
first green or black aphis. 

April 19th. —Late-struck cuttings of 
various bedding and other plants are being 
potted off. Late-struck Chrysanthemums are 
kept for a time in cold-frames, close, and for 
a time shaded; but shading is an evil unless 
it i*s necessary to keep recently-potted plants 
from wilting. Tomatoes have been planted 
in cool-houses, and later-sown plants are 
being hardened in cool pits for planting out 
when ready and the weather suitable, tow ards 
the end of May. 

April 90th .—As bulbs go out of flower, 
they are moved outside, and will ultimately 
be planted out round shrubbery borders or in 
groups in the wild garden, and the surplus 
probably may be planted under the fruit- 
trees in the orchard. Lilacs after flowering 
will be kept in a cool-house whilst making 
and hardening growth, and then planted out 
in a reserve bed with other things, from 
which selections with plump buds will be 
potted up in later years as required. 

April 21st.— Mulched all newly-planted 
trees and shrubs, which had not been at¬ 
tended to previously. Finished planting 
another plot of Asparagus. Stirred the sur¬ 
face of beds of bulbs and other spring 
flowers. Sowed Wallflowers, Pansies, ana 
other hardy plants. Finished planting 
Gladioli and Hyacinthus candieans. Cut up 
Dahlia tubers, and potted those to which 
young shoots were attached. Shall give them 
a start in heat., and then harden off for plant¬ 
ing out about the third week in Mav. 

April 22nd .—Shifted on young fuchsias. 
Sowed Chinese Primulas. Potted off seed¬ 
lings of Primula obconica—own-saved seed 
from good varieties. It is useless sowing old 
seeds. Potted on young Vines. Rubbed 
side - growths off* the Tomatoes, and 
stopped and tied in the Cucumbers. Dis¬ 
budded Vines in late house. All inside bor¬ 
ders of fruit-house have had a soaking of 
warm liquid-manure. Fixed zinc collars 
round Figs in pots, tp permit of rich top- 
dressings being given. 

April 23rd .—Shifted ^on a lot of Zonal 
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Questions .—Queries and answers are tn- ■■ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres- 

j j y . . * m sun cannot smne on me 

pondents follow these rules. All communtcati >tts I f rcxs t, which we often 

should be clearly written on one side of the paper early spring. Having selected a position, uig out a 
only and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, j hole 2 feet deep and 3 feet in diameter put in a few 
rI ,, j i c' r inches of half-decomposed manure, return the soil 

17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, L.L. Letters t n |. eI1 out( and m j X a jj WC dl together, then plant 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. 1 he with the grafts buried a few inches under tho 
name and address of the sender are required in j ground, where they will in time throw out root* 
, . , / „• , , 7 - . i. _ of their own. If yours are in pote you may plant 

addition to any designation he may desire to te i thorn as soon as all danger of frost i* over. The 

used in the paper. When more than one query is Trce-Pironies are gross feeders, and amply repay 

<ent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is ! occasional top-dressings of half-decomposed manure. 
.eni tana snumu u y / / r 1 . They may also be grown in pots, and are then very 

Gardening has to be sent to press some days in e fl ( . 0 t, ve in the greenhouse, hut to sec them at their 

advance of date, queries cannot ahvays be replied to ■ best they should be grown in a sheltered position in 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. j the open air. anpriRfl 

We do not rct>l\> to Queries 6y post. \ TREES AND SHRUBS. 

. ^ \ ... . . . , . ., . I Latinist inns, propagating (A Reader ).-The 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants I C uttings of this should be taken off in the early 
to be richtlv named should send fair examples of ; autumn, be 9 inches or 10 inches long, and be planted 
l A ian4 nv ivuif t‘siiibhrt in sandy soil on a shady border, where they should 

each-the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets remain ^ tWQ yearfl un £ n they are well root J ed. The 

of leaves and points of shoots are uselcssj. Lot | best way to raise this is from layers. 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 1 p runlng Cratsagua Pyracantha (Mrs. New 
week bv the same correspondent. Where more than | ton).— If the plant has been allowed to grow wild it 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of \ should, without delay, be pruned back hard to the 
0 , '. , , * ka wall. If any thinning is necessary, preference must 

conifers the fruit should always oe sent. ■ gj ven to the clean, younger shoots rather than the 

Naming fru.it.—Several specimens in dif- ! old and stunted once, which may often he cut away 
xiauuuK xkMv. -ft +],a an*.,* ; • j with advantage. If done now this should not inter- 

ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind fere wjth the g ower j ng next year. 

greatly assist in its determination . W e have Th0 Qr e BaU . tree (Buddleia globosa) (Mrt. 
received from several correspondents single spect- , Drew).— Judging from the piece of growth you send 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases us, this is the name of your plant, which was in- 
, . ' W* mm undertake troduced from Chili in 1774. In the southern coun- 

being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake , tjefl of Enflland and in i rc iand it is quite hardy, 

to name only four vanettes at a time. 


. quj 

also in many northern districts when given the 
! shelter of a wall. The globular balls of deep yellow 
flowers in terminal racemes are borne plentifully, 

I and a specimen in bloom about midsummer or a little 
j earlier presents a striking appearance. It la of 
: rapid growth, and even if badly cut down during a 
severe winter generally starts into growth the follow- 
1 ing summer. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

i Scum on mill-race (B.).—This can be destroyed 
, by spraying the surface of the water with a solution 
of sulphate of copper, which destroys the spores of 
the scum or Blanket-weed, and the slime melts away. 

, Gold fish would not, we fear, live in such water. 

Cesspool liquid (J. A. Bavcrstock).—Aa all the 
manuria! properties of cesspool matter are usually 
much diluted with water, the actual food constituent* 
| they contain are naturally small, yet if given to 
crops are generally utilised, because all plant foods 
, in a state of solution are at once taken up by them. 

' If you give the liquid matter to heaps of decaying 
refuse, which can be occasionally turned, then later 
| apply this to the ground to be cropped, very good use 
is made of it. To growing crops liquid applications 


PLANTS AND PLOWERS. 

Primulas, dividing (B.).—The best time to 
divide such as P. rosea and P. denticulata is imme¬ 
diately after flowering, but you will have, w*e think, 
far better results if you raise some plants from seed 
every year, the seedlings being far more vigorous and 
flowering better than plants which have been divided. 

Coarse Grass on lawn ( E. P. S.).- We should 
advise you to fork out all these coarse patches, pick¬ 
ing out all the stoloniferous roots, then adding some 
fresh soil, and replacing with some turves from clean 
pasture. Failing good turf, make the soil fine and 
Hrm and sow* good Grass-seed, well rolling it in. It 
is not too late to do this now*. The seeds of these 
coarse Urasaes were no doubt in the soil before you 
sowed it down. 

Iris Xtempferi (Whitchurch).-This you cannot 
grow in pots in the greenhouse. It will grow in 
almost any soil in the open air, hut is best in a good 
loam with peat added to it. It prefers a warm, 

M«•>» 

moisture, nnd the roots will often go 2 feet deej> in 


1 be given to all kinds of fruit-trees, Roses, etc. 


search of it. See article which we hope to pub! 
an early issue. 

Pseortia alblflora (IFAifcfturch).—This is quite 
hardy, and will not succeed in the greenhouse. It 
can be planted at any time, from October to April 
being the best- time. Have the ground well prepared 
by manuring and trenching to the depth of about 
j 3 feet, and plant at least 4 feet apart in each direc- 
I tion. The plants will not flower well until the third 
or fourth year. Ah 6ooi» as you can see the flower- 
i buds water the plants carefully with liquid-manure, 

I or you may mulch the ground and water freely if 
the weather is at all dry. in this way washing the 
strength of the manure down to the roots of the 
plant*. 

Treatment of Araucaria excelsa (E. J. B.).— 
We should advise you to turn the plant out of the 
pot, remove all superfluous soil, and repot, using for 
the purpose a pot just large enough to take the ball, 
leaving a space all round of about half-an-inch to 
take the new soil. After this, place in a shady part 
of the greenhouse, and syringe overhead, occasionally, 
taking care not to make the soil t-oo wet. A com¬ 
post of two-thirds loam to one-third of peat or leaf- 
mould and a liberal dash of sand will grow this 
plant. We fear you have allowed your plant to get 
dry at the roots. The surface of the soli may appear 
moist, b#t we suspect the ball is dry. If so, then the 
best way* is to immerse the plant in a pail of water, 
so as to thoroughly soak the ball of soil. 

Forcing Tulip* a second season (J. Wood).- 
Considering the cheapness of these bulbs, it does 
not pay to save them for forcing a second time. 
Many growers plant the bulbs after flowering into 
some odd corner of the garden, where they furnish a 
useful supply of cut bloom another year, but beyond 
that they are useless. All bulbs of this description 
that are forced qpt of their usual season arc natur¬ 
ally much weakened, consequently their value for 
forcing a second year would be nil, and as our 
climatP is not suitable for the production of the 
bulbs, we do not consider they would be of any value 
for this purpose If rested one year. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. M. S.—“ Vines and Vine Culture,” Barron. 
Price 6s. 6d., post, free, from Mrs. Barron, 18, 8utton 

Court-road, Chiswick, London, W.- Flegk .—See reply 

to your query in our issue of April 9th, page 232.— 
Ignoramus.— You cannot do better than procure a 
copy of ‘‘The English Flower Garden,” post free for 

15s. Cd., from this office.- J. W. S.— We know of no 

book such as you inquire about. In any case, such 
plans would be of very little use to you. You must 
procure the services of a good landscape gardener, 
who, on seeing the ground, could lay it out to the 
best advantage. Renfrewshire .— Please send speci¬ 
mens of the insects you refer to, and we will en¬ 
deavour to help you as to the best way of destroying 
them. _____ _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Doubtful.—1 , Narcissus Cod- 
lins and Cream (syn. Sulphur Phoenix); 2, N. Butter 

and Eggs.- A. M. L. B. G. L.—A. Asparagus Spren- 

geri; 2, A, variety of. Yew, must have better specimen 

with fruit to name with any certainty.- E. M. S.— 

The Prickle Cone Pine (Pinus murieata).- J. — 1. 

The Crown Anemone (Anemone eoronaria); 2, Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum; 3, The Maiden’s Wreath 

(Francoa rarnosa); 4, Anemone nemorosa.- S. T. F. 

-1, Anemone blanda; 2, Doronieum caueasicum; 3, 
Bcrberis Aquifolium: 4, Colt’e-foot (Tus.-i!aao Far- 

fara).- D. H.— 1, The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia 

Lathyris); 2, Schizanthus pinnatus; 3, Anemone 

ipennina; 4, Forsythia suspensa.- II.—I, Clivia 

ininiata; 2, Sciila sibirica; 3, Cvdonia japoniea; 4, 
Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni; 5, Clematis indi- 

visa. - F. J. — l, Forsythia viridbsima ; 2. Aspleninnt 

bulbiferum; 3, Grcvillea rohusta; 4, Cyti.-us race 

mosus.- E. D.—l, Eupatorium riparium; 2, Begonia 

Wcltonicneis; 3, Begonia ascoten«ia: 4. Sclaginella 

| Martens! variegata.- B. S. — 1. The Mex : r:>n Orange- 

flower (Choisya ternatniVjj|2^pjplao.Y glutinoeus; 3, 
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The Common Lungwort (Pulmonaria); 4, Narcissus 

Telamonius pleuus.-H’ofcjng.—The Rose may be 

Souvenir d'un Ami, but from the specimen you send 
us it is very difficult to name with anv certainty. 
’Vou may be assured that in your district the Rose 
would do well in the open air, especially if struck 

from cuttings in September.- J. R. Jf.-Irm.oseible 

to name from the scraps you send us. Kindly send 

us a complete flower-head.- Mrs. R. S .—Cydonia 

juponica.-IP. T. Bashford .—Saxifraga junfperifoiia. 

——C. L. G. F .—One of the many forms of the Crown 

Anemone (A. coronaria).- K. A. T.-Impossible to 

eay what the plant is, unless you can 6end us speci- 
™ en ®; Why not ask the garden superintendent of 
the Zoological Gardens? 


Name of fruit.— Rev. L. V. Yonge .-Probably 
Court Pendu Plat, but bard to say with certainty 
from one fruit only. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


S. Pye, Bowgrave Nursery, Garstang, Liverpool.— 
Catalogue of Pansies and. Violas , Hardy Chrys - 
unthemums, Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies. 

.1. A. Cooper, Lissadell, Sligo, Ireland.— Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants, Price List of Seeds. 

Meesre. Thyne and Withers, Granville Nurseries. 
W illsbndge, Bristol .—List of Perpetual Flowering 
Carnations. 

Woods, Sons, and Co., G2 and 6.1, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C .—Packing Canvas, Packing Paper, 
Packing Cord, etc. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.. ITavwards Heath.- 
Descriptive and Priced List of Orchids. 

R. H. 8. Banks, Hazel House, Snainton, Yorks.— 
Spring Catalogue of Seeds, Hardy Perennials, and 
Bedding Plants. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Masa.-List of Hardy 
American Plants. 

M ; Plisson, Rue do Viarmes, Paris .—Guide des 
Abns Horticoles. 

Yoonq and Co., Hatherley, Cheltenham .—List of 
American Carnations. 

Messrs. Boulton and Paul.— List of Garden Furni¬ 
ture, Seats, Trellis TFork, and Portable Buildings. 


Books received.—** Tomatoes and How to Grow 
Them,” by R. F. Castle. Illustrated. W. II. and L. 

Collingridgc, 148 and 149, Aldersgate-street, E.C.- 

” Illustrated Garden Guide,” by W. P. Wright. 

Headley Bros., Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C.- 

"The Unheated Greenhouse,” by E. J. Castle. Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Association, 92, Long 

Acre. Price one penny.-“Twenty-seventh Annual 

Report of the Metropolitan Gardens Association.” 83, 
Lancaster Gate. Price sixpence. 


Prize Market Produce. 

Splendid results are attained 
by Market Gardeners using 
Nitrate of Soda in conjunction 
with Phosphates and Potash. 

It is a true plant food, which, 
judiciously used, improves 
both the fertility and con- 
- dition of the soil. - 

Nitrate ot Soda 

" Sold by- 

MANURE MERCHANTS & SEEDSMEN. 

Send to PERMANENT NITRATE COMMITTEE, 
Friars House, New Broad Street. E.C.. 
* or free pamphlets, describing How and 
When to use Chemical Fertilizers. 


ft? 


THE ONION FLY 

(Antbomyia Ceparum). 

The maggot* of this 
fly cause injury to the 
Onion by leeding in¬ 
side the bulb. 

CLIFTS 
INSECTICIDE 

destroy* these insects 
and all other garden 
pests. Sample and 
instructive booklet 
for 3d. in stamps. 

ROBINSON BROS., Ltd., West Bromwich. 



PROPOSED HORTICULTURAL EXHIBI¬ 
TION IN 1912. 

A meeting was held on Tuesday, April 5tli, 
at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, to 
arrange preliminaries for holding an inter¬ 
national exhibition in 1912, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, President of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, in the chair, many of the 
leading nurserymen being also present. The 
chairman, in the course of his remarks, ob¬ 
served that since 1866 there had been nothing 
in the shape of an international horticul¬ 
tural show held in the United Kingdom, and 
during that time they had received invita¬ 
tions from Belgium, Italy, France, and 
Germany. The chairman read a long list of 
names of gentlemen who might form a 
general committee. Dealing with the finan¬ 
cial aspect, Sir Trevor mentioned that the 
receipts from the 1866 exhibition were 
£16,000, and the total expenditure £12,500, 
there being a surplus of £3,500, of which 
£1,000 was given to the Gardeners’ Bene¬ 
volent Institution and £2,500 went to the 
Royal Horticultural Society. It would be 
necessary to have a guarantee, and the 
society were prepared to make a liberal con¬ 
tribution, but so devoted to plants and 
flowers were the people of this country that 
lie did not think the guarantors would have 
to be called upon, for he predicted success 
for the exhibition. 

Sir Albert Roll it thought the proposal 
would be acceptable to everyone. Such an 
international exhibition would have the 
effect of materially improving commercial 
and trade interests. A resolution approving 
of the proposal was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the 
general committee, the chairman observing 
that the interest the King had always held 
in horticultural matters would doubtless con¬ 
tinue, and His Majesty would in all proba¬ 
bility he anxious to extend his patronage to 
the exhibition. Mr. Edward White’s offer 
to act as provisional secretary was unani¬ 
mously accepted, and the meeting concluded 
with a cordial vote of thanks to Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, on the motion of Mr. Veitch, the 
only surviving member of the 1866 exhibition 
committee. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sines. 

J2 in i* I 3 20 by 13 20 by 14 20 by 18 

]< by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

Write for Lowest Wholesale Prices, 

'Horx.—Glass cut to any site in large or small quantities. 
Special Lines.— 8 by 6, 9 by 7, 10 by 8, 12 by 8,13 by 9. 
Is. extra for 3rds Putty, 28 lb., 2*. 6d. Paint. Sash- 
Bars, N&Us and Rooflnsr frelt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters. Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All gloss i* sent direct 
from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchaser* will do well to 
oonmder the advantage of buying direct from London at ware- 
house. All glass i* carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
of breakage very slight. Carriage is cheaper and delivery 
for wholesale prices to - J. B. 
ROBINSON, Wholesale Glass and Builders' Merchant, 
31. Moor-lane, London. E.C. Continuous advertiser 
in this paper for over 20 years. 


NATIVE GUANO. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR 

VEGETABLES, FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 

Trice £3 10s. per ton. in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 4s. per 
cwt. at works, or 5s. per cwt. Carriage Paid to any Stution 
in England. 

Extracts from 32nd Annual Collection of Reports 
NATIVE GUANO ron POTATOES, VEGETABLES, Ac. 

J. Haydon, Hampton: "Potatoes, excellent crop; none 
diseased. Grand for keeping away slugs." G. Perry, 
Wesicliffe : “ Peas and Onions Bplendid.” 

NATIVE GUANO for FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, Ac. 

S. Mitchei.t., Balcombe: "Grapes, Tomatoes, and Melons 
most satisfactory" G. Acclkton. Carlisle: "Finest 
Manure ever used for Vines, Peaches, Roses, Carna¬ 
tions, Ac." 

Orders to the NatiVO Guano Co.. Ltd., 29, New 

Bridge-street, London, E C., where 32nd year's Testimonials, 
*' •, may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 

THE TEXA8 HATCHER AND Q / 
REARER 18 A MARVEL. & m 

(Imp. Pat., Nov. 20, *09 ) 
"Hatches every fertile egg." See testi¬ 
monials. Ten years' reputation. Latest 
Award of Honour, Witwaterarand Show, 
8. Africa. Anril, 1909. Complete, full in¬ 
structions, 15-egg size, 3/-; 30-eggs, 5/- 20ili 
Century Incubator. 40-eggs, 10 6. Other 
Incubators, Fittings, Poultry Houses, &c. 
LOWEST Prii-es. Large Illustrated 
THE NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE 
(Dept. 12), Clonbrook-road. Stoke Newington. Ixmdon, N . 

PEACH’S CURTAINS. CAT F A R L E ° E QUE 

All kind* of Window Dnipi'rie*. Lace Curtains, Swiss Cu 
tains, Madras Muslins, CasemenftCurtains.Tab 
Linens, Hosiery, Laces, ic. Sen.t fur a co/w to-day. 
t. PEACH & SONS, Dept. 147, The Looms, Nottinghai 



PURBECK 

CARDEN GUANO 

For Market Gardeners, Allotment Holders, 
Nurserymen, and Private Garden and 
Greenhouse use. 

GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

7 lb., 2/3 ; 14 lb., 4/-; 28 lb., 6/6 ; 56 lb., 10/-J 
1 cwt., 15/-, car. paid. 

Sample tins, 6d., post free. 

THE PURBECK ARTIFICIAL MANURE CO., 

WAREHAM, DORSET. 



BAMBOO "•S-.V&g* 

2ft, 9d.; 3ft.. 1/2; 4ft, 1/3, Ml. 2 6 ; 5ft.. 4 -, 5 -; Cft., 
6/-; 7ft. . 7 - per 100. Pliable Cane for training creepers, 
etc.; Green Bamboo Canes, Green Raffia String Net¬ 
ting, Trellis, Virgin Cork. PRICE LIST FREE. 

DAVIES BAMBOO CO., 


The Best and Strongest Natural Fertilizer. 

THE DRY BLOOD FERTILIZER. 

In tins. 10d. and Is. 5d., post free. In bags— 7 lb. 
2s. 6d.; 141b , 4s. ; 28 lb , 6s. 6d.; 56lb., 10s. ; 1121b , 
3 9s. Bags free and carriage pant to any station in the 
United Kingdom. Cash with order. Trade supplied. 

THE DRY BLOOD FERTILIZER CO., 

38, HART STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

SOIL FREE FROM INSECTS 

means mors Pleasure, and 
better results in your garden. 

The Soil Insecticide 
and Plant Manure. 

KilUWireworras. Slug*, etc., and feeds the Plant. 

_ Sample Tin 1 - Post Free —Booklet Free. 

I BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO . LTD.. Crawr Slrffl. UVlEfOOt. 


II — v** FOR GARDEN PROTECTION. Bird proof. 
ml L I W 25 by 1 yard, lOd. ; by 4J yards, 3s. 9d.; by 
IX L I 0 9 yards, 7s. 6d. Other sizes at same rate. 

Over 5s orders carriage paid. — KNIGHT, 
Royal Arcade. Lowestoft. 

"JUTILITARY KNEE BOOTS, smart appear- 

-LY-L ance. 7s. Cd. per pair. Naval Knee Boots, very strong, 
6s. Cd. per pair. Biuchers. 6s. 6d. per pair. Any size, car. 
paid. Cash returned if not approved—H. J. GASSON, Rye . 

When writing: to Advertisers please mention 
“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
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FRUIT. 


PEAR GLOU MORCEAU. 

My experience of this Pear is that to have it 
in really first-class condition the trees must 
be grown against a wall having a southern 
aspect, and that the soil must be fertile, 
warm, and well drained. I have succeeded 
in producing excellent samples on wall 
grown trees occupying less favourable posi¬ 
tions, as regards aspect, and from bush- 
trees in the open, but these would never 
compare with those from trees grown under 
the conditions named above, either in ap¬ 
pearance or for quality. The trees from 
which I used to obtain such excellent results 
were on the Quince stock, and trained 
against a brick wall facing due south, which 
was from 10 feet to 12 feet in height. The 
border was, as far as my recollection 
serves me, about 2^ feet deep and 6 feet, wide, 
the compost consisted of such materials ns 
are usually employed in the construction of 
a Peach border. In this the trees (single- 
stemmed cordons) made splendid growth and 
came soon into bearing, and the fruits pro¬ 
duced were always large, clean, and free 
from blemishes. Gathering was always de¬ 
layed as long as possible—this sometimes 
meant the second week in November—the 
crop being protected from bird attacks with 
netting. There was never anv difficulty in 
getting the fruits to ripen thoroughly, as 
was the case with those which were gathered 
from trees cultivated under less favourable 
circumstances, while the quality was ex¬ 
cellent, the flesh being always buttery, 
juicy, and highly flavoured. However care¬ 
fully the fruits from other trees were 
ripened they never possessed the same rich, 
high flavour, and I ultimately dispensed 
with the trees in the open garden altogether. 

Two years ago, when visiting the autumn 
fruit show held in the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent-square, I was conversing with an 
old and esteemed friend, a noted fruit¬ 
grower, when, in passing round the tables 
and criticising the various exhibits, he re¬ 
marked that he had never seen such fine 
examples of Glou Morcoau before nor since 
as were produced by the trees alluded to. 
I have often heard my father, who had con¬ 
siderable experience in Pear-growing in the 
Channel Islands, remark, that to succeed 
with Glou Morceau in this country it must 
be accorded high cultivation. On referring 
to a list of Pears which he drew' up a few 
years before his death. I find the following 
note attached to this particular variety: 
t ‘ Will not ripen on a bush—south wall 
best,” and this opinion still holds good. He 
also advocated delaying the gathering of the 
fruit till as late ns possible, and to store 
it in a cool, dry place in drawers or shallow 
boxes fitted with lids in order to exclude 
light and as much air as possible, and to 
finish them in a warmer temperature. 

A. W. 
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FIGS DROPPING. I 

I planted a Fig-tree about three years ago agairu-t a 
wall facing nearly south-east. Borne Plum-trees close 
by fruit freely. This Fig-tree is now about 5 feet 
high, and the 6pread is about 6 feet from left to 
right. During the summer last year it ripened one 
Fig, but there were several others that came to 
nothing and dropped off during the earlier months of 
the year. Last year it formed some thirty Figs, but 
these are now all dropping off and are affected by a 
sort of rust or blight. Can you advise me what it 
the cause and what treatment I had better pursue? 
The foliage ha* always seemed healthv. -Spencer 
Heaven. % 

[When Figs are produced so late in the 
season, they should always bo pulled off, as 
there is not the slightest possibility of their 
ever arriving at maturity. To leave them, as 
some do, under the erroneous idea that they 
will form the crop the following season is 
quite a mistake, because, so soon as the sap 
begins to rise in the spring, they are then 
cast by the trees. Outdoor Fig-trees produce 
but one crop of fruits in any one season in 
this country, and the embryos are formed 
during the autumn at the axils of the leaves 
on the young wood as the latter matures. 
When the trees shed their leaves, these em¬ 
bryos are sometimes of the size of Peas, iii 
other cases smaller, much depending on the 
variety and strength of the wood. In this 
condition they are susceptible to injury from 
frost, hence the necessity for affording win¬ 
ter protection to outdoor Fig-trees in all but 
the warmest districts. Dry Bracken or 
straw, held in place with mats, forms a most 
efficient protection. To economise the mate¬ 
rials required for this, the branches may be 
unloosened, brought together, and tied in 
a bundle, or as many bundles as may seem 
necessary. This covering must not be dis¬ 
pensed with until all danger of frost is past, 
when the branches should, after the requisite 
amount of pruning has been performed, be 
refastened to the wall. As the fruit is pro¬ 
duced on the voung wood only, a sufficiency 
of this should be retained and laid in at regu¬ 
lar intervals all over the tree at pruning- 
time, giving that the preference in all cases 
which is seen to be best furnished with the 
embryo fruits before mentioned. So treated, 
the fruits will, if the roots are under control, 
come to perfection in due course. Should 
the trees be disposed to produce a second 
crop, pull the fruits off w ithout the slightest 
hesitation. In all probability, you have lost 
your first crop from the effects of frost each 
season, as the tree, seeing it hats been planted 
three years, is not too vigorous, or it would 
be covering a much larger area of wall than 
it does. If it w r ere making luxuriant growth 
each year, the remedy would be to lift the 
tree and plant it afresh, after having mixed a 
fair proportion of lime-rubbish with the soil. 
Your best plan under the circumstances is to 
remove at once the fruits such as those sent. 
It i« quite possible, if you examine the young 
wood, that some may havo young fruits 
on it in a healthy condition, if the winter 
has not been very severe with you. If so, 
they should develop and mature in due 


course. During the summer, train in no 
more young shoots than there ie space for 
when tied or fastened to the wall, so that 
they have every opportunity to become pro¬ 
perly ripened, in which condition they are 
better fitted to resist frost effects than in the 
contrary case. Then, if you protect the tree 
as advised next winter, you should be com 
pensated for your trouble w'ith a good crop of 
fruit the following season. Should this 
course of treatment fail to bring about » 
satisfactory state of things, tho only thing 
then will be to lift and replant the tree, re¬ 
garding which we shall be glad to advise if 
you will communicate with us.] 

STRAWBERRIES. 

If a few pieces of tiffany are available, it 
will be well to stretch them over the early 
Strawberries if there is any danger of frost ; 
1 deg. or 2 degs. will blacken expanded 
dowers, and 3 degs. or 4 degs. go through 
flowers only partially open. There is no 
fruit-blossom so susceptible to frost. The 
largest fruit, too, comes from the large, early 
flowers, so that their collapse means a late 
season and smaller berries. A few benders, 
as used in the protection of seeds, may be 
placed at intervals through the beds and the 
tiffany stretched over this, tying it to the 
sticks in case of sudden squalls. It should 
be removed in the morning, for although 
one is anxious to protect the bloom, it is 
also advisable not to do anything to arrest 
the expansion and delay the crop. Those 
who contemplate such protection should have 
their benders in position and the tiffany 
readv to hand. To be on the safe side, it 
should go on every night if the glass is in 
clined to drop below 40 degs. It is, as a 
rule, only the earliest kinds, as Roval 
Sovereign and Viscountess H. de Thury, that 
require protection. Later sorts are seldom 
injured unless we get an exceptionally late 
frost. Any special beds may, however, be 
covered if the early sorts are safe. W T here 
Louis Gautier is grown, and it seems to 
find favour in sonic places, partly perhaps 
from the different colour and partly from 
the flavour, it may require a little protection, 
as the first flowers come rather early. In 
connection with this variety it may bo well 
to remind those growing it for the first t : mo 
that the first runners should be noted and 
pegged into a bit of good soil for a second 
crop. Outside foliage of old plants may be 
trimmed up as soon as the fruit is over to 
let light and air on to the pegged runners. 
If the soil between the plants is very hard, 
loosen with a fork before putting on the 
fresh. Manv new varieties have been sent, 
out within the last few years, but old sorts 
seem to hold their own, so far as early and 
mid-season kinds are concerned, and great 
diversity of opinion exists ns to the best late 
sorts. I have tried most of them except (lie 
latest introductions, but could find nothing 
better than Trafalgar. There are several 
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decidedly of superior quality, but the con¬ 
stitution is not good. I was sorry to have 
to discard Givon’s Late, but for two or 
t hree seasons it went off by the dozen through 
the winter months, and those that came 
through were very sickly. Surrey. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nectarines shrivelling.— Could you tell me the j 
cause of these Nectarines shrivelling uud having two 
kernels inside the stone?—T. F. 

[So far as we can see there is nothing 
amiss with your Nectarines, their structure 
being quite normal, so the cause of their 
shrivelling and dying must be looked for in 
other directions. When the fruits of Peaches j 
and Nectarines behave in this way it is, 
generally speaking, a sure indication that 
something is radically wrong either at the 
roots or with one or more of the main I 
branches. We have, in the course of our 
experience, had trees both of Peaches and 
Nectarines which, when the fruits have 
arrived at the same stage as those you send, 
have behaved in a similar manner, and when 
the matter has been investigated it has been 
found in one or two cases that the stock was 
dying, and in others the mischief was seated 


established. If no tree from outside is avail 
able, the only course to adopt is to pur¬ 
chase one from a nursery, leaving the matter 
in the hands of the vendor to send the best 
and most suitable tree he has at disposal. 
We think, if you carefully examine your 
tree, you will find the cause of the trouble, 
as already stated, to lie either in the 
branches or at the roots. Having entered at 
some length as to the best course to pur¬ 
sue under such circumstances, we must leave 
it to you to take such steps as mny be deemed 
best suited to jour case.] 

Melons. These may be grown to perfec¬ 
tion in frames, with a bed of warm manure 
beneath. Do not shade. If carefully venti¬ 
lated, shade will not be required if the bed 
is sufficiently moist. Of course, ns the fruit 
shows signs of ripening, the water will be 
reduced, and at no time should water be ap¬ 
plied close to the main stems, especially in 
dull weather, ur if there is any decline in the 
heat of the bed. Lift the fruits above the 
foliage on bricks or pots. Only the best 
loam should be used for Melons, and the soil 
should be made reasonably firm. Wood- 
ashes and a little bone-meal may be mixed 
with the loam, and liquid manure can be 


of its fair development. It is only in the 
warmest parts of our country and against 
south walls that it may be well grown. In 
the north of France it wants the same atten¬ 
tion, and often gets it, as no Pear brings so 
good a price in the market. It has every 
good quality—size, flavour, and keeping 
long. The proof of its excellence and value 
is shown in the markets of London and Paris. 
It is so popular in France—where a good 
fruit is worth Is. 6d. or more—that I think 
the finest samples do not come to London. 
Still, the French fruit is the best, and the 
Californian fruit, so far, is not quite equal 
to it.—W. 

FERNS. 

THE FILMY FERNS. 

In the correspondence column (April 2, page 
216), it is stated that the Killaruey Fern 
(Trichomanes radieans) is “ the only member 
of the group known as Filmy Ferns that is a 
native of these islands.” That the two 
British Hymenophyllums should have been 
overlooked is, of course, an accident, but one, 
perhaps, worth pointing out. If, on the 
other hand, they are not con¬ 



sidered “ Filmy Ferns,” it is 
strange ! Both H. tunbridg- 
ense (Smith) and H. pelta- 
tura (Desvaux) (1827) have a 
wider range in these islands, 
and grow in somewhat simi¬ 
lar damp positions to the 
in u c h scarcer KiHarney 
Fern. In Cornwall, on 
granite boulders by a stream, 
and in a West Somerset glen 
on the Devonian formation, 
1 have seen H. tunbridgense 
forming great mats of vege¬ 
tation many square feet in 
extent; and from the latter 
place I succeeded in growing 
the Fern indoors for ten 
years under a bell-glass. It 
grew over a piece of old red 
sandstone planted in rich, 
loamy soil, with plenty of 
pieces of charcoal at the bot¬ 
tom of a shallow zinc utensil 
about 3 inches deep. Hy- 
menophyllum peltatum is the 
correct name, under the 
“ Vienna Rules ”• of nomen¬ 
clature, for what is better 
known as II. unilaterale 
( W i 11 d ) or H. Wilsoni 
(Hooker); but Linnaeus com¬ 
bined the two species under 
the name Trichomanes tun¬ 
bridgense. This is not sur¬ 
prising, for the two can 


Filmy Ferns in an underground fernery in Messrs. Backhouso and Sons' nursery at York. 


hardly be distinguished ex¬ 
cept by the examination of 


in one or more of the main branches. When 
the trouble is confined to one branch the 
remaining portion of the tree may continue 
to make growth and bear fruit fbr several 
years afterwards, but we look upon the tree ' 
as being doomed, and take steps to have 
another in readiness to replace it when it 
finally collapses. When the major part of 
the tree, in regard to its branches, dies off, 
or the stock is found to be partly dead or 
dying, there is then no option but to root 
out the tree and replace it as early in the 
autumn as circumstances permit, selecting, 
if possible, a suitable tree, sound in constitu¬ 
tion, from among those grown outdoors for 
the purpose. This is by far the best method 
of making good any losses which may occur 
under glass, and if the lifting is carefully 
done and a good ball secured with the roots, 
the tree will bear a fair crop of fruit the 
following season. Wherever Peaches and 
Nectarines will succeed outdoors, and much 
forcing is carried on, a few trees of suitable 
varieties should now and again bo planted 
with a view to having some good nealthy 
specimens in reserve to fall back upon in 
cases of emergency, and thus obviate the 
loss of a crop by having to wait a couple 
of seasons for a younger tree to become 


given if more support is needed, but if the 
plants acquire a gross habit, the fruits do not 
set well, and the crop should all be set nearly 
at the same time. Sprinkle on bright days, 
and close early in the afternoon. 

Apple Lamorbey Pippin. -In your last issue 
“ A. \V.” refers to this most excellent and little- 
known Apple as Lamb Abbey Pearmain, but, as an 
old Kentish man, I nni*t plead for its correct nomen¬ 
clature. Lamorbey is a small village near Bexley, 
where it had its origin.— F. H. H. G. 

[In Lindley’s “ Guide to the Orchard and 
Kitchen Garden ” this Apple is said to have 
been raised in 1803 from a pip of the New¬ 
town Pippin by Mrs. Malcolm, the wife of 
Mr. N. Malcolm, of Lamb Abbey, in Kent. 
At six j'eare old it produced three Apples, at 
nine years seven dozen.- Ed.] 

Easter Beurrg Pear.— I never read a 
statement more surprising than that by 
‘‘W. S.,” on page 224, of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, that— 

“ Easter Beurrtf is a far inferior Pear to Glou Mor- 
ceau in the majority of gardens—indeed, the quality 
and fruiting character from espaliers occupying west 
walls have been so poor that they are cut out and 
replaced by others." 

Easter Beurre is the king of winter Pears, 
judging by the market or any other test; but 
it should be judged of in a climate that allows 


the ripe capsule containing 
the spores. 

The European Filmy Ferns are decided 
“Atlantic ” plants, only found in the extreme 
West and in the various Atlantic islands. But 
they Teappear in Jamaica, Mexico, Brazil, 
Chili, and North America. In the New 
World the Filmy Ferns are far more nume¬ 
rous, and also more imposing. Many of 
these beautiful and delicate exotic Ferns can 
be seen growing in a most picturesque man¬ 
ner in the underground fernery made by the 
late James Backhouse in the famous Y’ork 
nurseries. H. S. Thompson. 

Plumbago capensis fJV.).—Your Plumbago is 
evidently smothered with thrips. In such case we 
advise you to cut the plant hard back, and burn 
the pieces cut off. Then with a solution of soft- 
soap and Tobacco well wash the remaining portion of 
the plant, using a half-worn paint-brush. Do this 
I again after a week’s interval. If the plant alone is 
1 infested you may soon cleanse it. Also remove some 
of the top soil and replace with fresh. The hou^e 
may need fumigating if all your plants are in like 
condition._ 

Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated is now ready (price 3 <L, pout free 
8idJ. . The Binding Case for the same volume is aUo 
available, price 1*. 6d., by post 1*. 9d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fur nival-street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., post free. 
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ROSES* 

ROSE MRS. DAVID McKEE. 

It is well known that some Roses improve 
upon acquaintance, and others deteriorate. 
That the beautiful Rose figured herewith be¬ 
longs to the former category cannot be 
denied. It has made many friends during the 
last few seasons, and is now looked upon as 
one of our most useful Roses. One could 
wish its growth were a little more sturdy. 
There is, especially in the maiden plants, a 
tendency to weakness; but, given good, 
strong, healthy buds, fine plants can be ob¬ 
tained, provided it is budded on the Brier 
cutting or seedling Brier. I should say Mrs. 
David McKee emanated from Kaiserin 


Rose is massed in a large bed. For pot cul¬ 
ture it is very fine, with a more compact 
habit than Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Mrs. 
David McKee was introduced in 1904, and re¬ 
ceived the gold medal of the National Rose 
Society. _ Rosa. 

SOME RECENT SINGLE AND SEMI¬ 
DOUBLE ROSES. 

There is a vast difference between the recep¬ 
tion accorded to single flowers at the present 
day from that which obtained some twenty or 
thirty yeans ago, and in no plant is this so 
evident as in the Rose. Is it to be wondered 
at when we have such exquisite gems as Irish 
Elegance, and also many delightful rambling 
Roses? Even exhibitors of the big show 
blooms praise the single Roses, and their 


stamens. This Rose will make a delightful 
companion to Bardou Job. Another grand 
sort, named 

Milky Way, would enable us to have a 
most effective bed by planting this last sort 
in the centre of a bed, and intermingling the 
others, giving them abundance of space. 
Milky Way is a Wichuraiana variety, and 
would require staking. Its blossoms are very 
large, each fully 2$ inches across, and pure 
white, so that one can readily conceive what 
a contrast there would be between this Rose 
1 and the two other kinds named. 

Lyon Rambler is very good. Its large 
bunches of semi-double blossoms, of a vivid 
pink colour, contrast well with the white 
centre and the dark-green foliage. It is of 
vigorous growth. In 



Rose Mrs. David McKee. 


Augusta Victoria, as did probably Duchess of 
Portland. I remember on one occasion Mr. 
Alexander Dickson pointed to that fine pro¬ 
duction of Herr Lambert’s as an excellent 
seed-parent. I have proved this, having 
crossed the variety with various sorts, and it 
always seeds very freely ; but I believe the 
seedlings need to be recrossed in order to 
obtain something really good. Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria is reputedly a seedling from 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, crossed with an old 
Tea Rose, Coquette de Lyon, and the illus¬ 
tration calls to mind in form a flower of Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam. 

The colour of Mrs. David McKee is a lovely 
creamy-yellow, a shade much valued in an 
exhibition box, and the variety makes a splen¬ 
did corner flower. The habit of the plant is 
grand; the fine, spreading clusters, borne on 
erect stems, produce a fine effect, when the 
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usefulness for table decoration cannot well be 
denied. Although they are lovely arranged 
at the shows in great flat bunches, yet to see 
them at their best, they must be seen on the 
plant. Some of these single Roses are never 
seen to better advantage than when allowed 
to grow as big, spreading bushes, planted 
well apart. Many of the newer kinds I shall 
name are beautiful grown thus. One of the 
best is 

American Pillar, a Rose that made a 
great sensation at the Temple Show last year. 
It was introduced to commerce by the Conard 
and Jones Company, of America, and was 
first exhibited in England at Holland Park 
in July, 1908. The clusters contain about 
twelve single blossoms, each individual flower 
being quite 2} inches to 3 inches across. The 
colour is a charming shade of pink, the young 
blossoms having a rich array of yellow 


Refulgence we have a Hybrid Brier likely 
to be in demand for its beautiful scarlet buds. 
This Rose should be cut in the bud stage, and 
allowed to open in water. When half out, 
there is a marvellous scarlet colour manifest, 
this, however, fading with age, and spoiling 
the effect of the buds, so that it is advisable 
to remove the old blossoms. For making an 
effective hedge in an exposed position Reful¬ 
gence would be useful. 

Mrs. A. R. Waddell, a Hybrid Tea, will 
be a formidable rival to Irish Elegance from 
a colour point of view. Its buds are a bril¬ 
liant scarlet-apricot, a very deep shade, and, 

1 as the blossoms open, they pale to an orange- 
salmon. The flowers are quite loose, barely 
semi-double. The growth is excellent, almost 
semi-climbing. Messrs. Pernet Dueher have 
given us in this Rose a decorative variety of 
l great beauty. 
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Theresa (H.T.).—Buds are deep orange- 
apricot, pasing to madder-pink. As tne 
semi-double flowers expand, they become 
prettily veined with flesh-pink. It is a very 
free bloomer, and has an excellent habit of 
growth. 

Simplicity (H.T.) is an almost single 
flower. Its blossoms are nearly pure white, 
and of immense size for a single Rose—in 
fact, it gives one the impression of being a 
huge white Water Lily. The growth is 
vigorous, freely clothed with rich, deep-green 
foliage. 

Fairy, a perpetual-flowering Rambler, will 
be welcome. From June to September one 
can always be sure of some clusters of dainty 
blossoms. The flowers, which are each 
inches across, have five petals, much re¬ 
sembling the type of Rosa Wichuraiana, 
which has seven petals. They are cupped in 
shape, with a rich array of buttercup-yellow 
stamens. Each petal is prettily indented at 
the end, and every flower presents a star-like 
appearance. The graceful trails stand out 
well from the main growths. The foliage is 
glistening, but not so much so as in R. Wichu¬ 
raiana. For pillars, arches, or anywhere 
where a trailing plant is admissible, Fairy 
will be a gem. This was a chance seedling 
from Perpetual Thalia. 

Starlight is a good addition to Rambler 
Roses, and makes an excellent pillar or weep¬ 
ing variety. The flowers are large, of fine 
form, and exquisitely coloured, the petals 
white, suffused with rose-violet, the suffusion 
being very deep towards the margin. 

Ariel, like the last-named, originated in 
Messrs. Paul and Sons’ nurseries, Cheshunt. 
It must become a general favourite for its 
immense blossoms of carmine-pink, with 
creamy eye, are most effective, and the glossy 
foliage proclaims the influence of Tea Ram¬ 
bler, from which it was a cross, the other 
parent being R. Wichuraiana. 

Buttercup has charming buds, quite the 
colour of Buttercups, but they pale off in 
opening to nearly white, which somewhat 
mars the effect. This, too, is a Rambler. 

Coquina is a delightful companion to Hia¬ 
watha. Its large clusters of tiny blossoms 
are very effective, the long trails being useful 
for table decoration. The colour is porce¬ 
lain-pink, with yellow base to each blossom. 

Diabolo gives us quite a new shade, the 
large single and semi-double blossoms being 
of a dark purple, tinted with velvety fiery- 
red, contrasting well with the yellow stamens 
and white centre. In 

Sarah Bernhardt, the blossoms are large, 
semi-double, and of a vivid scarlet, as bright 
ns in Duke of Edinburgh. In growth it is 
somewhat like Gloire de Margottin. As a 
standard or pillar Rose it will be grand. 

Lina Schmidt Michel is like a huge, 
nearly single-flowered Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
from which it was raised by Herr Peter Lam¬ 
bert, who has given us so many other good 
Roses. It will make a fine standard or Tree 
bush, dwarf pillar, or hedge. Those who 
are interested in Rose species should not fail 
to procure the charming 

R. Hugonis, a delightful yellow-flowered 
variety, resembling R. xanthina, and also 

R. macrophylla Farge8I, which has 
single flowers of a bHght crimson colour, 
with lighter centres, each flower fully 
3 inches across. D. E. 

ROSES IN COLD FRAMES. 
Amateurs hardly realise what may be ac¬ 
complished in the way of Rose-growing in 
cold-frames. To many dwellers near large 
towns and cities, where smoke trouble existe, 
this mode of Rose-growing is a great boon. 
There are two methods. One is to pot up 
the plants in the autumn and place them at 
once in the frames, and the other is to plant 
out the Roses in the frames, providing them 
with some good soil to root into. Last 
autumn I was anxious to forward some new 
Roses into early growth for the coming sea¬ 
son, w ith the object of obtaining early buds for 
propagating. As soon as the plants were re¬ 
ceived—nice, bushy plants from the open 
ground—I planted them in some good, well- 
worked soil, quite in the open part of my 
garden, and when planted, I placed a single¬ 
light frame over them. The light was kept 


on, but plenty of air afforded night and day, 
and the plants were pruned early in 
January. Since pruning, air has been re¬ 
duced to half-an-inch at the top, and this is 
allowed night and day. The plants are now 
(early April) making nice growth, and will 
flower during May, at least a month earlier 
than they would do outdoors. No water has 
been given or syringing, for the moisture in 
the ground supplies at present all require¬ 
ments, but in a week or two the plants will 
be given some weak liquid-manure, having 
previously covered the soil with short fhanure. 
This is a simple and inexpensive plan to ob¬ 
tain some early blossoms, and it may be car¬ 
ried on with the same set of plants for several 
years, deepening the frames, if necessary, 
or raising them on turf walls. By giving 
the plants a regular air supply from the 
start, the new growths are produced of such 
a sturdy nature that they can withstand with 
immunity any fungoid attacks, and if aphis 
is troublesome, this can easily be destroyed 
by vaporising. 

Should it be desired to have some plants 
in pots, then pot up some of the best varie¬ 
ties, more especially of the H.P. and H.T. 
classes, and plunge them in soil or ashes in 
the frames, and treat them as recommended 
above in the matter of pruning. When a 
good rain comes, let the lights bo removed 
for a time, especially soon after potting up. 
Be careful to select good, bushy, well- 
ripened plants for potting up, and pot very 
firmly into 7-inch or 8-inch pots, using a 
compost of loam two parts, well-rotted 
manure one part, and about 3 lb. of bone- 
meal to a barrowful of compost. Prune early 
in January if early flowers are desired, and 
let the pruning be severe. As the plants 
grow, they will need tying out to sticks and 
an occasional watering with liquid-manure. 
Keep them plunged in the soil or ashes, but 
leave the top of the soil uncovered. During 
April and May, growth may be accelerated 
if the lights are closed about 3 p.m. each 
afternoon. Even though the sun be shining 
brightly, no harm will be done—in fact, this 
sun-heat is just what the plants need. After 
a very bright morning, a slight dewing-over 
with a fine syringe just before closing the 
lights will help the growths considerably. 
After flowering, remove the lights as soon 
as all danger of frost is over, and allow the 
plants to grow naturally. The frames, too, 
may be removed, replacing them again in 
September. Rosa. 

NOISETTE ROSES. 

For the most part the Noisette Roses are 
mostly of a rambling character, and those 
disappointed with the various Rambler Roses 
of the present day would do* well to plant 
more of the Noisettes. It is true some of 
them, such as Lamarquc, are very tender, 
but even this lovely old Rose will put up 
with a deal of cold, provided it is happy at 
the root. It has stood out with me here in 
Essex on a west wall, quite unprotected, 
during the last three winters, and has every 
appearance of flourishing, although growing 
in the stiffest clay I have ever had to deal 
with. 

We all know the value of Reve d’Or, one 
of the very boat of the golden-flowered, fast¬ 
growing Roses. It will clothe an arch in 
the open garden with delightful, coppery- 
coloured foliage, and in course of time, if 
pruned but sparingly, with plenty of blos¬ 
som. Of course, the ideal position for it is 
a south or west lofty wall. Keep the knife 
and secateurs off it as much as possible, but 
spread out its growths as much as you like. 
Jaune Desprez has almost passed into obli¬ 
vion. Surely not because it was wanting in 
beauty, for I consider there is no more lovely 
Rose when its fragrant red, buff, and yellow 
coloured blossoms are borne freely on a well- 
developed plant. Solfaterre is a fine Rose, 
with large clusters of sulphur-yellow blos¬ 
soms, that make a veritable bouquet. It is 
somewhat impatient of a wet subsoil, and all 
who intend planting it—and, indeed, for any 
of these Noisettes—ample drainage should be 
provided. They can apparently endure—in¬ 
deed, they seem to revel in—a clay subsoil, 
provided it be well broken up. How seldom 
is Online Forestier seen! Its pale yellow, 


flattish blossoms have a very peculiar charm, 
and the pretty buds add much to the beauty 
of the large clusters which the Rose yields. 
Its distinct, glossy, pale-green foliage "seems 
immune from mildew. I like to see this Rose 
grown as a standard, a form in which it will 
make a very noble head, and will then be an 
object of real beauty when well isolated, as 
all such Roses should be. Although not es¬ 
pecially free in autumn, it will, nevertheless, 
produce some flowers, which is more than we 
can say of most of the present-day ramblers. 
I once saw a huge standard of Celine Fores¬ 
tier growing under glass, and which never 
flowered, although the picture of health. I 
advised, instead of pruning its growths back, 
to tie them over umbrella-fashion, by attach¬ 
ing strings to the shoots and gently arching 
them towards the stem, securing the strings 
to the latter. Laterals were thus formed, 
and they were kept well spurred in, the re¬ 
sult being, in a year or two, a mass of blos¬ 
som. All know the popular W. A. Richard¬ 
son, whose beautiful buds never fail to charm 
when of that rich orange colour which is the 
proper tint, but a large number of plants 
abound from which the owners obtain any¬ 
thing but satisfactory results, the blooms 
coming nearly white. I think ill-health or 
unsuitability of stock is often a cause of 
this. Strangely, I have never known an own- 
root plant to produce badly-coloured buds. 
This Rose requires generous treatment, and 
should, whenever possible, be grown on a 
standard, in which form it makes a most 
beautiful object, often carrying some hun¬ 
dreds of blossoms at one time. Aimce 
Vibert, with its glossy foliage, almost ever¬ 
green, and its huge bunches of pure white 
blossoms, that will brighten up the garden 
until quite late in the year, is well known, 
and there is a very lovely sort, Crepuecule, 
that has rich coppery-yellow buds, rayed and 
tinted with nasturtium-red - a real gem, and 
one which makes a very beautiful standard. 

I must not omit to mention Longworth 
Rambler, which is as free-flowering as any 
monthly Rose, and whose pretty bright car¬ 
mine blossoms, although somewhat poor in 
quality, yet produce a delightful and cheerful 
effect in the mass. The name Rambler is 
scarcely a happy one in this case, for it does 
not ramble like a Reve d’Or or a Dorothy 
Perkins, and has disappointed many who have 
planted it for this reason ; but as a pillar 
Rose or a standard it is charming. There is 
a variety of the Noisette class, Duarte de 
Oliveira, that is not found in English lists, but 
it is a very beautiful rosy-salmon kind, well 
worth growing. L’ldeal is placed among the 
Noisettes, but to my mind its proper place is 
with the Teas. However, one cannot leave it 
out, as its pretty buds never fail to please. 
Ophirie may still be found on the walls of 
some old houses, and very lovely it is when in 
good health, but W. A. Richardson has 
eclipsed this old Rose almost completely. 

W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bose Captain Christy.— Kindly tell me how a 
Rose (Captain Christy), now gone out of bloom in a 
greenhouse, should be treated—whether pruned or 
not, and, if 60 , when?—F. B. T. 

[The plant that has now gone out of bloom 
should have one or two of its oldest growths 
removed to the base, so that new growths are 
encouraged to spring out, and thus provide 
long rods for flowering next season. Other 

g rowths are merely spread out, and if they 
ave any side shoots, cut these back to one 
or two eyes. Keep the roots supplied with 
water when required, and a dose of liquid- 
manure should be given about every ten days. 
The atmosphere of the house should be rather 
moist, which, together with the warmth en¬ 
gendered by the sun and artificial means, will 
soon encourage a good free growth. At all 
times see that the foliage is not crowded, 
tying out the shoots to obviate this, and keep 
the plant well syringed, especially on the 
undersides of the leaves. Towards autumn, 
air should be freely given, and water with¬ 
held, so as to encourage ripening of the 
wood. If the plant is in a pot, it may then 
be placed outdoors against a sunny wall or 
fence, in order to complete the ripening, 
bringing it under glass again in November.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION R. F. FELTON. 
Among perpetual-flowering Carnations of 
the rose-pink class, the above is, without 
doubt, the finest thing seen this year, a state¬ 
ment which, so far as size and shapeliness 
are concerned, is amply verified by the flower 
shown at the left-hand side of the accom¬ 
panying picture. R. F. Felton is one of 
several important additions to this type of 
Carnation raised by Mr. Burnett, of Guern¬ 
sey, and represents a decided improvement 
on the American varieties for the most part, 
the deeply-serrated edges to the petals having 
been considerably reduced, while the. rough- 
ne<ss of the flower and the prevalence of the 
all-too-conspicuous rolled or corrugated 
petals of not a few American sorts are prac¬ 
tically deleted. The variety under notice has 
flowers equalling in srze the largest White 
Perfection, and, while sufficiently full of 


or a little bone-meal. Now the plant* will benefit ( 
by being placed on a shelf near the glass to prevent 
their becoming “drawn.” As to the size of the ' 
plants required for blooming, this is a matter for the 1 
grower to decide. The next shift, at any rate, should 
be into 5-inch pots, and in these the plants may be 
bloomed if desired, or 7-inch or 8-inch pot3 may be 
used if exceptionally large specimens are wanted. 

| Balsams benefit by feeding, and weak applications 
of liquid-manure may be given when they are estab¬ 
lished in their flowering pots. Green-fly is a pest to 
| which they are subject, but this mostly attacks them 
in a weak and debilitated state or when allowed to 
j become dry.— Townsman. 

POTTING WINTER FLOWERING 
PELARGONIUMS. 

j For flowering during the late autumn and 
early winter months, plants raised from eut- 
I tings last August are the best. For flower- 
i ing during the remainder of the winter and 
the early part of spring, March struck cut- 
| tings make the best plants. The autumn- 
raised plants will now require to be shifted 
from 4^-inch to 6-inch pots, and again, in 


thorough drainage, as this is very important, 
in view r of the necessary feeding later on. 
The potting must be done before the plants 
get pot-bound. Press down the new com¬ 
post firmly around the roots and old ball of 
soil, but do not bury the latter wdth any por¬ 
tion of the stem of the plant, keep the old 
ball of soil well up, only leaving sufficient 
space for the usual watering. Place the 
i plants on boards in a frame or on a stage 
I near the glass in a greenhouse, water with 
j care, and admit air freely. The ends of the 
! shoots must be pinched off in order to induce 
a branching habit, and the branches should 
i be duly staked awav from the centre of the 
I plant, as that part always fills up first. 

Short jointed, well-ripened wood should be 
^ the aim of the cultivator. 

Bourne \ ale. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raising Aphelandra aurantiaca from seed. 

1 —t’an I grow Aphelandra aurantiaca from seed? A 



Carnation R F. Felton. From flowers shown by Mr. H. Burnett, ttuemsey. 


petal*, the latter are so uniformly regulated 
and easy to the centre, that it may be ex¬ 
pected to respond very readily when grown 
under glass. Strong of stem and good of 
pod, it is of that colour-shade that is seen 
to the best advantage under artificial light. 
It is a strikingly handsome variety, whose 
coming has elevated the Carnation to a 
higher plane—in short, it is a decided 
advance. E. H. Jenkins. 


Balsams.—The only conclusion one can arrive at 
as to the reason why Balsams are not more popular 
is because it is not possible to cut the flowers, but 
considering their attractiveness as pot plants when 
well grown, it seems a pity they should be 60 little 
grown. For a greenhouse stage or sunny window 
they are worthy of more patronage. They are not 
difficult to grow, and as the present is a suitable 
opportunity to make a beginning I would recommend 
ail who have a greenhouse to try a few plants. The 
seed needs to be sown in a heat of about 50 degs. to 
55 degs. in pans or boxes of light soil made up of 
sandy loam and leaf mould, anything like a wet 
6tate of the soil being avoided. When the young 
plants have formed the second leaf, potting off 
ought to take place. It is best to use separate pots 
(60’s), adding to the compost some half-spent manure 


due course, to pots a size larger, and in these 
they will flower. The Zonal Pelargonium is 
finding more favour with lovers of green- 
| house and window plauts every year, and 
amateurs especially are cultivating the newer 
varieties more extensively. A very largo 
plant certainly looks well if it bears flowers 
in proportion, but, as a rule, the large spe- 
1 cimens, with thick, sappy stems and huge 
leaves, rarely bear a lot of blooms, whereas 
, the small, compact plant is profusely 
flowered. The potting-soil must be of good 
quality, but not made very rich with chemi¬ 
cal or organic manures. The compost should 
i be substantial, capable of sustaining the 
growth of the plant in a satisfactory way 
until the final potting has been done. Then 
the plants, when the pots are well filled with 
roots, can be fed at the will of the cultivator. 
The most suitable compost is fibrous loam 
of medium heavy nature one-half, leaf-soil, 
rotted manure, road-grit, and silver-sand, 
one-half. There should be a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of silver-sand and road-grit to ensure 


; plant in my stove house ha* ripened its 6eed.-W M 
Crowfoot. 

[This can be readily grown from seed—in- 
| deed, self-sown seedlings occasionally crop 
up. As far as our experience extends, no 
I other Aphelandras are so easily increased in 
j this way as aurantiaca and its variety Roezli. 

I If the seed on your plant is now ripe, it 
should be sown at once, in a mixture of 
i loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and sand. The 
pot or pan for its reception should be clean 
1 and effectually drained, the seed sown thinly, 
and covered with about a quarter of an inch 
I of fine compost. Given a good position in 
I the stove (a little bottom-heat is an advan¬ 
tage if available), the seeds will soon ger- 
I minate, and w r hen large enough, the seedlings 
should be potted singly into small pots. The 
I same compost as that in which the seeds are 
sown will suit the young plants. Under 
favourable treatment, the seedlings will, by 
the winter, be well established in pots from 
4 inches to 4$ inches in diameter, and should 
! then flower.] 
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NOTES FROM CHESHIRE. 

I was very pleased to see the remarks about 
the Sweet Pea in your issue of March 12th. 

I admire the Sweet Pea immensely, but think 
the literature is overdone. Why are not the 
Christmas Roses grown more, blooming, as 
they do with me, for two or three months in 
the dead of winter? All the attention they 
require is a top-dressing yearly, and a frame 
or cloche placed over the clumps when they 
show bud. They are inexpensive things to 
buy, but seeds, sown as soon as ripe, ger¬ 
minate freely, and flower in two and a half 
years—some of mine flowered in eighteen 
month-s. Then, again, clumps of Winter 

Aconite, Adonis, Hepaticas, Anemone 

blanda, etc., all brighten up the shrubbery, 
if judiciously placed, but how seldom one 
sees them! 1 am very fond of flowering 

shrubs and hardy perennials. 1 am con¬ 
stantly adding to my flowering shrubs, clear¬ 
ing out such things as Laurels, Thujas, Re- 
tinosporas, to make room for them. In my 
ignorance, I started with such things as 
Laurels, American Arbor vitae, etc., but now 
they are ashes, which help to improve the 
soil for worthier occupants. I was much in¬ 
terested in Mr. Fitzherbert’s article on Al- 
strcemerias. I have grown A. aurantiaca and 
A. Eremboulti, and find them hardy in stiff 
loam. I, however, buried them 6 inches 
deep, as my garden is very much exposed— 
so much so that grafted Clematises, for in¬ 
stance, always die back on account of the 
young growth being killed in spring—and I 
have now- raised some seedlings, which, I 
find, give a much sturdier growth and never 
look sickly, as did the grafted ones ; more¬ 
over, they send good shoots up from the base, 
which help to clothe the base of the pergola. 
They start away in spring, and never look 
back. I should like to advise amateurs who 
are thinking of planting a dividing hedge, to 
give the Rosa rugosa Conrad F. Meyer a 
trial. I have a hedge of it between a croquet 
lawn and a small flower garden, and the 
plants have done well. The blooms are 
large, well-formed, and have a delicious 
scent. After the first flush of bloom ie over, 
single blooms open all the summer through 
until November, provided the plants are well j 
mulched. X. \. Z. ! 

Cheshire. i 

SOME EARLY ROCK GARDEN PLANTS. 
With the exception of the Hepaticas, Helle¬ 
bores, some early Daffodils, and, amongst 
shrubs, a few of the earliest Rhododendrons 
and Daphne Mezereum, and, in very sheltered 
spots, D. Blagavana, there are not many 
flowers to be seen at present (March 7th), 
and, tiny though they are, one welcomes the 
inmates of the rock garden that are already 
giving us a bit of colour. Chionodoxa Luci- 
liae has been very beautiful, but care must 
be taken to confine it to its own quarters when 
planted on rockeries with tiny, compact, stay- 
at-home things. It is a persistent rambler, 
always encroaching on its neighbours. 
Leueojum vernum var. carpathicum has 
larger and rounder ^nd, I think, whiter bells 
than the type. It was out early in the month. 
Saxifrages well to the fore were sancta, api- 
culata, a. Alberti, and Salomoni. The first 
named seemed extra good in colour this year 
—a rich, deep yellow. Another good yellow 
not quite so early is a dwarf Doronicum, D. 
Column®. Two 'subjects forming a pleasing 
contrast when associated in neighbouring 
clumps are the pink Androsace carnca and 
Noccma stylosa, with its pale lilac flowers 
and delicate scent. A variety of Synthyrsis 
has been beautiful alike in flower and foliage, 
the latter very delicately cut. In blue flowers 
one must not forget the different shades of 
Anemone blanda. Arnebia eehioidcs will be 
early this vear. The two shades of the 
Lungwort (Pulmonaria azurea and P. rubra) 
look well towards the base of rock-work, and 
as they are of somewhat spreading habit, a 
fair amount of space may be given them. 
In planting the small, very early Daffodils, 
like Narcissus minimus and N. ovelnmineus, 
on rockeries it should be remembered that, 
as they are not likely to be at. their best until 


the second or third season, they should be j 
planted where they are wanted to remain, pre-j 
ferably towards the base, especially N. cyela- j 
mineus, which likes the soil a little on the J 
moist side. E. B. S. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

It is all very well to construct a rock garden 
on approved principles and put the plants 
into suitable soil. That must be regarded as 
the first step only to success. Twice a year 
—in spring and fall—there should be an : 
overhauling; every plant must be seen to. 
When planting a rock garden the grower 
must make up his mind, especially should 
his acquaintance with alpines be superficial, 
that he will experience failures cither total 
or partial. The failures will, of course, be 
balanced by the good growth that some 
things will make. Broadly speaking, the 
loss of vitality,- either total or partial, is due 
to unsuitable soil, great heat in summer, and 
damp in winter. There are other causes, , 
but these I must reserve for a future occa¬ 
sion. The rainfall, heavy and persistent 
during the past autumn and winter, has 
hardened the surface-soil, and has also in i 
some measure beaten it down. There being 1 
a tendency on the part of many alpines, 
especially those of tufted habit, to extend 
upwards after a season or two, the crowns 
are above the level, and actually feel a 
period of great heat and drought. I believe 
that many things of not very vigorous growth 
die away or are crippled by the exposure of 1 
the crowns, which cannot well happen under 
natural conditions, as so many alpines grow 
in close association with a friendly vegeta¬ 
tion. Suitable soil, and nothing is better than 
leaf - mould or well - decayed garden re¬ 
fuse, with about one-fourth loamy soil and j 
a sprinkling of lime, should be got ready. 

If the soil is hard it is well to loosen the 
surface. Disturbing a few surface-roots will 
do no harm, as they will soon work into the 
fresh soil and new roots will issue from the 
crowms. 

Gentiana acaulis.- I am taking this well- 
known alpine as an illustration of the above | 
remarks. In planting, oue buries the naked 
parts, just leaving the green tips out of the 
soil. At any rate, this is the orthodox way 
of planting it. In the course of a couple of 
seasons another series of naked stems ap¬ 
pears, and my belief is that the dessicating 
influence of sun and air in summer is the 
cause of that want of lusty vigour and per- : 
feet floral beauty which characterises the i 
Gentianella at its best. There are places— 

I have known such—where this Gentian will j 
live and bloom with freedom pretty much in ! 
the same way at it does in its native haunts. 
This is, however, only where the soil is parti- j 
cularly favourable and where the fresh, pure 
air sweeps over it freely. - Gardens in . 
low-lving situations are frequently sun-traps j 
in which for several hours of the day the 1 
vivifying atmospheric influence is burnt out, : 
so that the plants by the close of the day 
look weary and exhausted. It is in such 
gardens that the Gentian is apt to pine, j 
solitary blooms appearing where there should I 
be a crowd of them. We cannot do away j 
with this malign influence, but the resources | 
of the gardener can to a very large extent i 
neutralise it. The annual top-dressing, work- I 
ing the soil among the shoots, will do much, * 
and a good watering occasionally will do 
the rest. Give the Gentianella this atten¬ 
tion and it will show its gratitude by annu¬ 
ally yielding an abundance of its lovely 
blooms. Do not forget that it is a lime- 
lover, and if you have any chalk, bed some 
pieces in round the crowns. These will pro¬ 
tect the roots and help to keep the soil cool 
in summer. 

Scabiosa CA17CA8ICA. —I do not think that 
any hardy plant has ever puzzled me so much 
as this. The advice given by one of our best 
hardy-flower growers to grow what one’s 
soil is fitted for is good in its way. but some 
things are so exceptional in their beauty,, 
j and, therefore, so desirable, that one feels 
that extra labour and expense are well be 
stowed if they can be induced to flourish. 
Moreover, the gardener who is worth his 
salt will not be beaten if he can help it. Up 
to the present I must, however, own that 
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this Scabious has been too much for me. 
Several years ago I started with a dozen 
nice healthy roots; they were planted in 
autumn, but not one appeared in spring. I 
concluded that I had planted at the wrong 
time, so I procured some strong roots, about 
the size of a moderate-sized Carrot, and 
set them out in March. Not one of them 
started. What makes this the more strik¬ 
ing is that, though light, the soil in each 
case was not identical in character, and 
that the wild Scabious grows abundantly in 
the immediate vicinity. It may be that this 
Scabious belongs to a small section of plants 
that may not safely be disturbed until they 
have started into growth. Anemone pulsn 
tilla dies away with me if moved before the 
young leaves are half-un-inch long ; nnd 
Campanula isophvlla refuses to move if 
divided or transplanted before young growth 
appears. I have been grow ing hardy flowers 
in much variety for a quarter of a ccnturv, 
and although I have had considerable diffi¬ 
culty in inducing some things to grow freely 
enough to thoroughly establish themselves, 
this Scabious is the only hardy plant that 
has absolutely refused to start into growth. 

By fleet. " J. CORNHILL. 

THE SUMMER FLOWER GARDEN. 
From the end of March onward is a busy 
time in the preparation of different things 
for the summer display, and now that a far 
greater variety is grown, the amount of 
work entailed is necessarily greater. Of 
things advised to be sown early in the year, 
seedling Begonias may be pricked off into 
boxes, to be presently planted out in beds 
for selection—that is, if distinct colours are 
required—and silvery Centaureas, Grevillea 
robusta, the Tobaccos, Celosias, and other 
things required for sub tropical work raised 
from seed, potted on. It is well to have a 
fairly distinct idea of the amount of the dif¬ 
ferent plants required, for, although it is 
right to have sufficient of each, it is hardly 
advisable to house more than is necessary. 
Also, now' we have so many flowering sub¬ 
jects in all different heights, things grown 
for foliage alone, or whose flowers occupy a 
subordinate position, may well be reduced 
in numbers, especially if the natural surround¬ 
ings furnish plenty of greenery. Seedlings 
of Verbena, Petunia, and Phlox Drummuiidi 
may be pricked off into boxes as soon as 
readv, allowing sufficient room, so that they 
develop into sturdy little stuff by the end of 
May. Keep them growing in a little warmth 
to attain this end before they are placed out¬ 
side, as feeding can be resorted to as soon as 
the boxes are full of roots, weak cow-manure 
being as good as anything for the purpose. 
Seedling Verbenas, if grown quickly, are, as 
a rule, much healthier than those struck from 
cuttings of plants that have been kept through 
the winter. It was often a trying time to 
keep the stock healthy in places where vast 
quantities of Verbenas were required. A 
batch of Pentstemon gloxinioides from seed 
must not be forgotten if a stock from peren¬ 
nial beds is not to hand. Not many Zonal 
Pelargoniums are now' required, and the best- 
in each colour should be grown, to the exclu¬ 
sion of others, although, if very dwarf forms 
are wanted, West Brighton Gem and Sur¬ 
prise may have to take the place of Paul 
Crampel and King of Denmark. Also, in 
dwarfs, Golden Harry Hieover and the silver¬ 
leaved Dandy are often very useful. I must 
confess to a liking for all the brightest of the 
family, and no truer appreciation of their 
merits can be found than in Miss Jekyll s 
“ Wood and Garden,” as the authoress 
rightly says it is not right to condemn the 
flower because of the ridiculous style of 
planting to whieh it was subjected. Tufted 
i Pan-sies are the best of all carpet plants, but 
if these are not available, a good stock of 
golden Mesembryanthemum, dwarf Agern- 
tum, and I resine Wallisi must be worked up. 
They represent three of the best things, easily 
grown in yellow, blue, and dark red. Apart 
from their value in large pyramidal form, 
Heliotropes are welcome, grown naturally in 
beds, with an occasional plant oT Eucalyptus 
citriodora dotted among them. 

I It is time now to sow those annuals re-» 
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quired for the flower garden that are best 
raised under slight protection. It is difficult 
to get a satisfactory plant from sowings in 
the open air except in the case of those 
things which may be sown later, and come 
along very quickly. Some of the better-class 
annuals may be utilised for prominent beds 
if other things are scarce. If plenty of leaves 
is available, a tightly-trodden bed, suffi¬ 
ciently large to accommodate a two or three- 
light frame, as may be required, will give a 
gentle warmth, and ensure quick germina¬ 
tion and after growth. If Asters are required 
solely for bedding, the formal strains will 
answer the purpose ; but if desired also for 
cutting, sow Comet, Ostrich Plume, and 
sinensis strains. Of Stocks, sow Ten-week 
and Intermediate, if space permits, in sepa¬ 
rate colours. If both forms and colours are 
mixed at planting time, very fine beds are 
obtained. In rather dwarfer plants, sow 
Phlox Druminondi, if not already done, 
Nemesia strumosa, also a batch of the French 
Marigold Legion of Honour—a capital plant 


border, seven years ago. It was well at¬ 
tended to during the first year or two, and 
covered, root and brauch, with Bracken in 
winter. It was then resolved to try it with¬ 
out any protection during winter, and the 
Romneya justified expectations. It is now a 
large and handsome plant, and increasing in 
size yearly. The older wood is annually cut 
down to within C inches of the soil, and the 
resulting shoots boar the best blooms. The 
soil is a medium loam, fairly deep, and has 
a subsoil of red till.— Kirkcudbright. 


SHORTIA. 

A small genus, of two or so species, whose 
beauty and charm are indescribable. Low- 
growing—-usually about 4 inches in height, or 
possibly 6 inches high in the case of the most 
vigorous examples—tufted, and with a root 
j system which, in the fully established 
| examples, is inclined to spread by means of 
i stoloniferous shoots, perfectly hardy, and 
i with a firm, leathery leaf-texture, are some 
j of the attributes, which, in conjunction with 


Fbortia uuiilora gr&iidifiom. From a photograph of a plant rhown hy Sir E. Hambro (gardener, Mr. J. Grand field), 

Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent. 


for small beds. It is also well to sow the 
best varieties of Chrysanthemum carinatum 
and the newer forms of Sweet Sultan under 
glass. In taller things, the different colours 
of Mexican Asters (Cosmos) should be sown 
at once, and potted on as soon as they can 
be handled, to ensure stocky plants. The 
early-flowered type should bo asked for, the 
later forms only just coming into flower on 
the advent of frost, and, therefore, useless 
for English gardens. Sow also Sunflowers 
Stella and Munstead Primrose. It is a little 
late for Carnations, but a packet of Mar¬ 
garita may be tried. The plants make a fine 
show in early autumn if grown on quickly, 
and transplanted into a well-prepared bed. 

The above comprise most of the leading 
sorts that are best sown under glass. The 
middle of April will be early enough to con¬ 
sider the best and most enduring sorts that 
may be sow n in the open. E. B. S. 

The Californian Tree-Poppy (Romneva 
Coulteri) In a Scotch garden.— This has 
again come through a very severe winter. 
The specimen was planted on a warm south 


were found by Michaux in the mountainous 
district of North Carolina in the winter of 
1788, growing either in company with Galax 
aphylla or near it; hence, in this respect, the 
two should have something in common. In 
any case, shade will be best avoided if the 
leaf-beauty of the plant—its great charm in 
winter—is desired. The species above- 
named has roundish-ovate leaves, from which 
issue the flower-stems of a few inches high, 
terminated by a solitary, somewhat hooded or 
nodding flower, the petals of which are beau¬ 
tifully frilled and pure white, flushed with 
delicate pink or rose. A form of this, known 
as S. g. rosea, is quite distinct, and more 
decidedly self-coloured. The other species. 

S. uniflora, comes from the Alps of 
Northern Japan, and, indeed, it was the 
finding of this plant in 1868 which led to a 
renewed search, and the rediscovery of S. 
galacifolia a few years later. S. uniflora 
differs from S. galacifolia in its larger and 
more erectly-held flowers, a closer habit of 
growth, and frequently larger leaves, the 
latter being also dis¬ 
tinct in form and denta¬ 
tion. That now figured 
(S. u. grandiflora) is a 
very handsome variety, 
recently exhibited by 
Sir Everard Hambro, 
Hayes, Kent, when it 
received an award of 
merit. The leaf at the 
left-hand side of the 
picture shows well the 
more prominent veins, 
w’hich characterise the 
typical plant, the ob¬ 
scurely crenate leaf- 
margin—which in S. 
galacifolia inclines to 
dentate—being less well 
shown. An illustration, 
however, can never re¬ 
veal the exquisite 
beauty of the plants. 
In the plant figured 
the flowers are white, 
flushed with a delicate 
Apple-blossom tint, and 
which enhances the 
value of one of the 
most beautiful alpine 
plants of my acquaint¬ 
ance. 

These Shortias flower 
during March and April 
in the open, but, by 
cultivating some of 
them in pane in the 
alpine-house, their 
greatest charm may be 
seen. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES ASD EErLIES. 

Viola gracilis.— 

Though this native of 
the Orient is stated 
to have been intro¬ 
duced in 1817, it is 
still a very rare plant in gardens; but 
there is no doubt that it is the gem of the 
Violas. In habit it somewhat resembles 
V iola cornuta, but is far superior in every 
respect and much more beautiful. The 
flowers, which are large, are of a deep 


the beauty of their flowers, go to make the 
Shortias unique among the early flowers of 
the year. Not that their beauty or interest is 
confined to the period of their flowering, for, 
apart from this, their persistent leafage pro¬ 
vides a touch of bronze, mingled with green, 
or. again, is as heavily flushed with reddish- violet-purple and of a rich velvety texture*, 
crimson that the plants are rendered highly the three lower petals prettily curved, 
ornamental for weeks or months, even when while the spur is somewhat arched. They 
the blossoms aro past. Happily, too, the also have the additional recommendation of 
plants, from the cultural point of view’, pre- being sweet-scented, and on well-established 
sent few’, if any, difficulties, preferring gene- plants are produced in wonderful profusion, 
rally decayed vegetable matter, or this freely ! It is. apparently, perfectly hardy, and only 


mingled with sandy loam or heath soil. 
Equally important, perhaps, or even more 
so, is the selection of a site in which a uni¬ 
form degree of coolness prevails throughout 
the year, avoiding overhead shade as much 


requires a sunny position in light, rich sod 
to develop into a healthy and good sized 
plant, which will bear on their long, slender 
stems a host of gorgeous purple blossoniV. Tt 
is evidently as easy of culture ns is V. 


as possible, as this, in all probability, would j cornuta, and is such a charming plant that 
rob the plants of much of their leaf-colouring everv flow er-lover in the country should grow 


in autumn and winter. In the selection of a 
site, while such aspects as north-east and 
north-west are usually suitable, much will 
depend upon soil and other conditions. The 
original specimens of 

S. galacifolia, the best-known species, 


it.—YV yndham Fitzherbert. 

Bedding Calceolarias.— The usual custom 
at this date is to transplant to other frames 
or pits ; but unless the plants can be put into 
their permanent position towards the middle 
of May, the check they receive in moving two 
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or three weeks later often prevents them 
getting a good hold of the soil before very 
hot weather sets in. This can be overcome 
by placing them in pots forthwith, 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots being suitable for the pur¬ 
pose. Over the few crocks place an inch of 
naif-rotten stable or cow-manure, and work 
in some loamy soil around the roots. Stand 
the plants in a frame, and water in, shading 
for a few days. Under this treatment, they 
will soon pick up, and be able to withstand 
the weather, and form strong, bushy plants 
by planting-out time. In a fortnight’s time 
the points of the shoots should be taken out 
again. I am assuming that this has been 
done once, if not twice, before the end of 
March. The old C. amplexicaulis, a pale 
yellow, is one of the best, and can be relied 
upon, no matter what the season is. It forms 
fine specimen dot-plants, 3 feet in height, 
the leading shoots being tied to neat stakes 
as growth extends. It is later than the dwarf 
varieties, but is a grand late Rummer and 
autumn plant, mixing well with the dark 
heliotrope-pink Verbena, Ellen Wilmott, or 
Pelargonium Manglesi. Calceolarias appear 
to be more of a success in a somewhat reten¬ 
tive soil, but this does not mean that they 
are failures on light sandy loams, provided 
some good, holding, half-rotten manure is 
placed under each plant when they are set 
out. I have had some good beds of C. am¬ 
plexicaulis by pegging down, but it is far 
more effective when trained upright, with 
an undergrowth of pink, or even scarlet. C. 
amplexicaulis has one more good quality, in 
that it does not get broken about by the 
winds or heavy rains, as do the other varie¬ 
ties, whose wood is more brittle.— Devonian. 

Pyrethrums! dividing the old plants.— 
The amateur who desires to increase his 
stock of plants may do so very readily. Any¬ 
one having a few old clumps may lift them 
at the present time and divide them into 
numerous pieces of a size that will give a 

g ood account of themselves in the ensuing 
owering season. Either spring or autumn 
division of the Pyrethrume answers well, but 
I have found the spring the better period in 
which to do this. If the divided pieces be 
planted where they are to flower, and the 
soil be well broken up and made friable, the 
planting may be firmly done, and the results 
will bo quite satisfactory.—D. B. C. 

The Swan River Daley.— A dainty little 
annual is the Swan River Daisy, as Brachy- 
come iberidifolia is called. Those who know 
it not can possibly imagine a little plant com¬ 
posed of delicate foliage, not more than 
1 foot—and frequently less than that—in 
height, and covered with lovely little starry, 
Daisy-like flowers, of a pretty purple. In 
some ways they resemble those of the Star 
Cinerarias, and are very effective in small 
beds or in groups in the borders. The flowers 
of the typical plant are blue-purple, but they 
are varied in their colouring, and from a 
mixed packet we may have blue, rose, white, 
and other pretty colours and shades. A 
charming new white variety is called Snow 
Star. The Swan River Daisy ranks as a 
half-hardy annual, and can be sown in pots or 
boxes under glass early in spring, planting 
out at the end of May, and the beginning of 
June. It is easily raised by those who have 
no glass by sowing thinly where it is to 
bloom in April and the beginning of May, 
well thinning out the plants, so as to make 
them sturdy.—S. A. 

Two fine screen-flowers.— Where it is 
desired to have some extra tall plants to hide 
an undesirable back, two capital things for 
the purpose are Aster puniceus pulcncrri- 
mus and A. Novae Angliae Mrs. J. F. Rayner, 
and, as they are very distinct in colour, and 
to a somewhat less extent in habit, alternate 
planting will produce a fine effect. The 
former is quite the giant of the family, run¬ 
ning up under good cultivation to quite 6 feet 
iri height, with growth very strong, vigorous, 
and erect, eo that, except in very exposed 
situations, no staking is required. It throws 
a large pyramidal head of large blush-white 
flowers, with pale yellow centre. Mrs. J. F. 
Rayner is also of strong growth, reaching a 
height of nearly 6 feet, with large crimson 
flowers. These varieties received respec¬ 


tively an award of merit and x x x at the 
Wisley trial in 1906-1907. Being both of 
strong habit, good culture is neceesary, and 
they attain their best form in ground that 
has been bastard trenched and fairly well 
manured. Thin out growths to avoid over¬ 
crowding, and give a surface mulching if the 
summer is hot and dry.—B. S. 

Muscari moschatum.— This, in its finest 
form sometimes known as majus, sometimes 
as flavum, is still one of the rarest of the Mus- 
caris, the reason for its scarcity being, doubt¬ 
less, that it is by no means a ehowy plant 
when in flower compared with such as M. 
conicum, M. c. Heavenly Blue, and others. 
The blossoms of Muscari moschatum, which 
are borne in heads very similar to those of 
the Grape Hyacinths, are of a somewhat dull 
yellow in colour; but, in common with 
another sombre-tinted flower—the Night- 
| Bcented Stock—they possess a most delight- 
I ful fragrance—indeed, there are few'—if any 
! —flowers of the open air that are endowed 
j with eo sweet a perfume. The Musk Hya¬ 
cinth and the grnceful Feather Hyacinth, 
another member of the family but seldom 
met with, are, perhaps, the easiest of culture 
of all the Muscaris, succeeding in almost any 
soil and situation. I have a fine clump of 
Muscari moschatum, which commenced to 
bloom in February, and which is now in per¬ 
fection, carrying about forty of its dcli- 
ciously-scented blossoms, which perfume the 
surrounding air. These, if cut and brought 
indoors, will diffuse their exquisite odour 
over the whole house. The glossy green 
leave« are each rather over a foot in length 
and about an inch in width. The clump has 
been undisturbed for seven years, and ie now 
almost 18 inches across.— Wyndham Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Romulea pylea.— This rare little bulb is 
now a very beautiful sight, as it is blooming 
freely, and a email colony, with a couple of 
dozen or more expanded blossoms, makes a 
pretty picture in the rock garden. The 
satiny, Crocus-like flowers, each about 
2 inches across when fully open, are pure 
white, with a deep golden throat. The petals, 
which are 1$ inches in length, are marked 
with a central band of green on the exterior, 
the remainder of the outside of the petal 
being covered with maroon-purple veinings. 
The leaves are each rather over a foot in 
length, and are very thin, somewhat re¬ 
sembling a miniature Rush. It is, I believe, 
a very scarce plant, as I have never come 
across its name in catalogues, nor is it men¬ 
tioned in the two horticultural dictionaries 
that I possess. My plants came from Mr. 
Archer-Hind, who procured the bulbs by 
chance with some others that he had ordered, 
and since I received them they have multi¬ 
plied rapidly. Another Romulea that is 
growing by the side of R. pylea is R. nivalis. 
This is a very pretty flower, the exterior of 
the petals feathered with blue and the pure 
white interior margined with an edging of 
blue. A third occupant of the little ledge is 
a purple Trichonema, and the white, blue- 
and-white, and purple blossoms, which are 
now all expanded, create an extremely attrac¬ 
tive picture on a sunny day.— Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 

Pinks.- There is always an advantage in having 
a number of young Pinks in a garden, however 
much we may admire large patches. The patches are 
not always certain. They have a way of “canker¬ 
ing” from the centre, and what in the autumn ap¬ 
peared to be a good clump has revealed in the spring 
a deficiency. Perhaps one of the worst enemies of 
the Pink at this time of the year i<s the slug, which 
hides under the shoots and amongst the foliage, nnd 
damage i« often done before the enemy is found out. 
-F. W. D. 

Crocus vernus Leedsi. This has flowered with 
me this year, and I am charmed with the blooms, j 
They are very small compared with those of Non Plus 
Ultra, which comes, I believe, nearest it among the 
big Dutch varieties, which are so glorious in the 
garden. The flowers, blu?, charmingly tipped with 
white, are very shapely and very pretty. I do not 
wonder at some people growing enthusiastic over the 
species of Crocus when there are such beauties among 
them a.-> thie.—A. 

A fine mass of Narcissus Sir Watkln.-Mr. 

H. Jenkirw sends us from Trenance Nursery, New¬ 
quay, Cornwall, a very interesting photograph (which 
we regret to say is not suitable for reproduction) of 
a clump of thin DalTodil, which, a« a single bulb, was 
planted nine years ago, and which this reason is now 
carrying six and a half dozen splendid blooms, some 
of which measure 4J inehes across. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A SEVERE WINTER 
IN A STIRLINGSHIRE GARDEN. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —Till this last winter the thenDome- 
ter here has never fallen below zero since 
the winter of 1860-61, and it may, therefore, 
interest some of your readers, now that the 
sap has begun to move, to learn what amount 
of damage has been done to shrubs nnd plants 
which generally have the character of being 
only half-hardy in this climate. Among 
those entirely killed are : Eurybia Gunniana, 
only twelve years old, former specimens 
having been killed in the winter of 1894-95 ; 
Stuartias ; Styrax iaponieum, about sixteen 
years old ; Ceanotlius divaricatus, C. azu- 
reus, and Dracaenas, about sixteen year® old, 
which have stood many winters. 

Among those much damaged A find the 
Escallonias of different kinds, Azara micro- 
phylla, over 15 feet in height, has to be 
severely pruned ; Paulownia imperials, over 
20 feet, and raised here from seed, requires 
to have its sick branches cut in ; Cistus 
laurifolius has stood well, but of the Gum Cis¬ 
tus and C. florentinus a few 6eem all right, 
while others have been killed. Buddleia 
globosa has been cut over, but has started 
Fresh growths. The plants of Phormium 
tenax are all alive, but greatly damaged. 
They were raised from seed grown here. 
Magnolia conspicua has had to be pruned in 
very severely. Some of the plants of Chamce- 
rops Fortunei have been damaged, while 
others have been hardly touched. The 
foliage of Choisva ternata has been injured 
somewhat. Griselinia littoralis has suffered 
in the foliage, but not so much as in the 
winter of 1894-95. Bamboos are alive, but 
never do well here. 

Some things which are often considered deli¬ 
cate have stood well—for instance, Arbutus, 
Laurustinus, Berberie Darwini and B. steno- 
phylla, Berberis nepalensis, Garrya elliptica, 
Romneya Coulteri, Gunnera scabra and G. 
manicata ; the Yuccas have also stood well. 
None of the Veronicas—more than twenty 
kinds—appear to have been touched. There 
is no wall in the garden. It ie on a rocky hill¬ 
side, and I think, on the whole, things have 
not suffered more severely than in the winter 
of 1894-95, when the thermometer never 
went within 10 degs. of zero. J. II. 

THE SWEET BAY. 

(Laurus nobilis). 

It is a pity the Sweet Bay is not quite hardy 
throughout the country, a« it is undoubtedly 
one or our finest evergreens, and all through 
the south and south-western counties it is 
seldom that frost is experienced to the ex¬ 
tent of causing severe damage—not more, at 
any rate, than can be remedied by a little 
judicious pruning. I only remember it 
being badly nipped about twice in thirty 
years. It certainly is at its best in a fairly 
sheltered spot, and for that reason may be 
strongly recommended for the lawns of sub¬ 
urban * residences, where shapely plants 
would look far better than the miserable 
specimens of coniferae one often sees in such 
places. I saw two very fine plants the other 
day, about 18 feet high and 10 feet through 
at the base, perfect pyramids in their way, 
and well clothed from base to summit. They 
had evidently been well cared for, and yet 
there was nothing stiff or formal about them, 
the clean, healthy growth not at all crowded, 
although from a little distance they pre¬ 
sented an almost unbroken outline. It may 
sound-paradoxical, but it always seems to 
me that, although so regular, and, even when 
thoroughly at home, formal in growth, there 
is something in the habit that destroys the 
idea of formality. 

The Bay. fortunately, is not at all par¬ 
ticular in the matter of soil. The best 
plants I have ever seen have been in sand\ 
loam, with moist sand some 2 feet below the 
surface. Plants of the dimensions recorded 
above are all the better for an annual top¬ 
dressing of rotten manure. In the event of 
snow, such plants should be tapped as soon 
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as possible, especially if there is a chance of 
the snow freezing on them, and if ehoots 
get a bit nipped with frost, they should be 
pruned back to a strong bud, and a tie given 
occasionally in places where there may be a 
sign of a gap. These remarks also apply to 
pyramids and standards in tubs where they I 
are left outside, and in their case also a 
good surface mulching of manure is highly 
beneficial, together with careful attention 
to watering and an occasional overhead wet¬ 
ting if the weather is hot and dry. There 
is no finer evergreen than the Bay for ter¬ 
race work. It is easily propagated by cut¬ 
tings inserted under handlights in a com¬ 
post consisting of equal parts loam and leaf- 
soil, with a good dash of sand. Choose a 
shady position, and keep the Boil on the 
moist side. S. S. 


SKIMMIA LAUREOLA. 

This, a native of the Himalayas, has pale 
yellow flowers. It can easily be distin¬ 
guished from the other Skimmias by the 
fragrance of its leaves when bruised. Owing I 


ing them afterwards in a bed of ashes out- j 
doors or otherwise encasing them with ! 
bracken or short litter until the time arrives 
for taking them indoors. Very gentle forc¬ 
ing answers best. If subjected to too much 
heat neither the flowers nor foliage can then 
endure bright sun, while the flowers them¬ 
selves do not last in good condition nearly 
so long as when produced under cooler con¬ 
ditions. If brought gently along in a Peach- 
house started about mid-Januarv, and after¬ 
wards removed to a greenhouse, there is 
then no difficulty in having the flowers in 
perfection by the middle or end of March. 
After flowering, any necessary pruning | 
should be done, and when well hardened j 
plant outdoors in a sunny position to make ' 
new growth. In some country districts the 
flowers of the Guelder Rose are called Whit¬ 
suntide “bosses,” in allusion, no doubt, to 
its flowering about the time that festival falls 
due and to the flowers being in the form 
of balls or bosses.—A. W. 

Davidla Involucrata.- This is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable and ornamental flower- 


with snow. On a dull day, and in the even¬ 
ings, it is particularly conspicuous, standing 
out in sharp contrast from all its neighbours 
in the woods, and forests.—E. H. Wilson, in 
Horticulture . 

The Akebias.— Two strong-growing orna¬ 
mental climbers related to the Berberis 
family belong to this genus, and both are 
suitable for culture out-of-doors. They may 
be grown in ordinary garden soil, either 
against a wall or trellis, or they may be 
planted at the foot of a rough bush or low 
tree, and be allowed to grow naturally, when 
the branches will hang in graceful festoons. 
The two species are A. lobata and A. quinata. 
Both have dark green, compound leaves, 
those of the former being ma.de up of three 
leaflets each, and those of the latter of five 
leaflets each. In each ea«e the flowers are 
reddish-purple in colour, and are borne in 
drooping racemes in spring. The racemes 
are made up of male and female flowers, the 
former predominating. Fruits are rarely 
produced? but when they do appear, they are 
of an ornaments! and interesXing.jJhai'acter. 



A flowering Bhoofc of Skimmia Laureola. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Uaslcmero. 


to this it has been sometimes called 8. arc 
matica, synonyms being Laureola fragrans 
and Limonia Laureola. It is by no means 
a common plant, and was first discovered 
and introduced by Sir Joseph Hooker during 
his travels in the Himalayas. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cuelder Rose, the forcing of.— Amateur 
gardeners have in the Guelder Rose (Vibur¬ 
num Opulus) a beautiful and easily-forced 
shrub, which lends itself most admirably for 
employment in the embellishment of green¬ 
house conservatory or dwelling-room in the 
early months of the year. Ib is also of the 
greatest service where much church decora¬ 
tion has to be done at the Easter festival, 
its chaste, white flowers and pale-green 
foliage forming a beautiful contrast and 
rendering it an admirable subject for this 
particular purpose. When the Guelder Rose 
is in annual demand a sufficient number 
should be grown so that one half may be 
resting while the other half is being forced. 
The plants may be lifted and pottea at any 
time after they have cast their leaves, plung¬ 


ing tree in the whole temperate flora. It is 
a near relation of Cornus florida, although 
the relationship i# not very obvious to the 
uninitiated. It is a tree, 40 feet to 60 feet 
high, pyramidal in part, after the manner of 
a wild Pear-tree. The leaves resemble those 
of a Lime or a Mulberry, and are either 
smooth or hairy below’. The flowers are 
borne on short spurs, as in many fruit-trees, 
and the ornamental part consists of two 
bracts, which subtend the flowers proper. 
These bracts are opposite, ovate, and un¬ 
equal in size. The larger measure 6 inches 
to 8.J- inches by 3 inches to 4 inches, the 
smaller 3 inches to 6 inches by 2 inches to 
3 inches. The bracts unfold with the leaves, 
but reach their full size by the time the 
leaves are three parts grown. At first green, 
the bracts soon become snow-white, and, 
being membraneous in texture, are pendu¬ 
lous. The gentlest zephyr moves them, and 
they forcibly remind one of an army of giant 
butterflies flitting hither and thither among 
the leaves. The tree is very free-flowering, 
and, when in full bloom, looks from the dis¬ 
tance like a green pyramid hea^dy flecked 


They are each 11 inches to 3 inches long, 
are an inch in diameter, and of a violet 
colour. When ripe, they split open, and dis¬ 
close a mucilaginous mass of seeds within. 
Cuttings of young wood taken in summer root 
in a few’ weeks, and in about twelve months 
good plants may be had for permanent plant¬ 
ing. Both plants are of Eastern origin, A. 
lobata hailing from Japan, while A. quinata 
is a native of both China and Japan.—D. 

The Flame-coloured Willow (Salix alba 
var. britzensis).—At this season of the year 
(mid-winter), one of the attractions of a lawn 
is the Flame-coloured Willow, as it is called 
(Salix alba var. britzensis). It is called 
flame-coloured, but it is really a darker red 
than flame, closely resembling the brilliant 
winter colour of the red-twigged Dogwood 
(Cornus florida). The colour of this Willow, 
H3 well as of the Dogwood, is the winter 
dress. The plants take on the colour with 
the approach of winter, losing it again when 
spring comes. The colour is most intense 
in mid-winter, in the coldest days. These 
are the two beet-coloured shrubs or trees of 
nil known. There are other Willows and 
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other Dogwoods of same colour, but not to 
compare with these. To get a mass of 
colour, several plants should be grouped to¬ 
gether ; a dozen together make a fine display. 
The shoots that colour the best are those of 
the past season’s growth, therefore, to get 
these shoots, cut all the plants back close 
when spring comes, then the strong shoots 
will result. Another good thing to do is to 
select a situation where the ground is deep 
and damp.— Florists' Exchange. 

Creepers for keeping a wall dry.- It is. 1 

think, a common belief in some districts that if a 
creeper uc allowed to cover a wall it is sure to make 
the wall damp, and that is, I think, one reason why 
on some house-fronts there is nothing to relieve the 
monotony of bricks and mortar. Clothe a wall with 
foliage, and you will ensure it being kept dry. There 
’"I no hotter covering than Ivy. In summer greenery 
there are few things which give less trouble than the 
M'lf cliriging V irginia Creepers, whose glossy leaves 
are beautiful whether seen in their fresh May dress 
< r when autumn lends vivid colours to their decay.- 
\\ OOPBAST W1CK. * 

VEGETABLES. 

JPLANTING POTATO SETS. 

IT is hoped that the constantly reiterated 
advice given to all who grow Potatoes, to get 
in their tubers early, and set them up on end 
in shallow boxes to 6prout before planting, is 
now widely acted upon. Where that is done, 
and stout, well-hardened sprouts are ob¬ 
tained, some consideration has to be given to 
the method of planting the tubers beyond 
w hat seems needful when sprouting has been 
ignored. To sprout tubers, then to so care¬ 
lessly plant them as to injure or break off the 
sprouts, is, indeed, folly. Thus, to plant in 
holes with the aid of a dibber, is full of dan¬ 
ger to the sprouts, for the reason that, how¬ 
ever great the care taken in planting, some 
may in that way be injured. Many objec¬ 
tions are offered to planting sets with the 
dibber, but where the soil has been well pre¬ 
pared, is rather light, and tubers come in 
too late to set up and sprout, then the plan 
has its advantages, as, with ordinary care, 
un-sprouted sets may be got in fairly well, 
and, of course, very quickly, w hich is, at that 
late time, very important. 

But if so much trouble be taken to first 
properly sprout tubers, so as to have them 
w ell advanced in growth before being planted, 
it is obvious that some special care should be 
taken in the planting to do it well. For that 
reason, there are but two courses open. One 
is to plant in furrows as the digging proceeds 

an excellent way, but one that occupies 
much time just when garden work generally 
is pressing. It is an old method, and one 
specially suited for planting first-early 
sprouted tubers on warm borders. But where 
large breadths are concerned, it is important 
to have the soil well dressed and deeply 
worked some time beforehand, so that the 
cropping may be done rapidly. There then 
remains no other course but to chop out fur¬ 
row’s sufficiently deep with a spade, putting 
the 6ets into the furrows with care, and 
covering them up as each new furrow is 
opened It is very difficult to draw drills 
from 5 inches to 6 inches deep with an ordi¬ 
nary hoe, but if furrows 4 inches deep be 
taken out with a spade, the centre of each 
furrow can easily be deepened 2 inches by 
using the hoe, thus enabling the tubers to be 
buried sufficiently deep, and the benefit in 
having broad furrows is that, if any chemical 
manures, or soot or lime, be used as dress¬ 
ings, they are better disposed in a wide fur¬ 
row than if all run into the bottom of a 
narrow one. It is pleaded that, excellent as 
this method may be, yet it compels the tread¬ 
ing of ihe ground materially. That may be 
so, but the hardening is done between the 
rows, and not on them. Later, when the 
tops appear through the ground, if the soil 
between them be forked up 6 inches deep, 
the plants greatly benefit, and earthing-up is 
assisted. The value of sprouted tubers, apart 
from facilitating growth, has been forced 
upon me, in the case of some very special 
tubers sent me for trial, of which I have 
found more than one is blind, or cannot pro¬ 
duce proper sprouts. A. D. 


1909, by Mr. J. G. Stewart, of the Edin 
burgh and East of Scotland College of 
Agriculture, the sorts were placed in the fol 
lowing order: For earliest use: Midlothian 
Early. For later use: Maepherson. Dal 
meny Early, Conquest, and Epicure. Second 
carlies: Dalmeny Acme. .Johnston’s Dia 
mond, British Queen, King Edward VII. 
and Dalmeny Gem. Maincrop varieties: 
Northern Star, and the following of the Up- 
to-Dute type : Up-to-Date, Factor, Dalmeny 
Hero, and Dalmeny Regent. Langworthy 
type: Langworthy, Peacemaker, Golden 
Wonder, and Fascinator were all of equal 
merit; their outstanding characteristic is 
cooking quality. It was found that a change 
of seed from the north of Scotland to the 
Lothians wras beneficial, but spraying as 
precaution against disease was followed by 
a reduction of crop, while in the absence of 
disease last year no test of its preventive 
efficacy was afforded. As supplementary to 
a moderate dressing ‘of farmyard manure, 
the following artificials are recommended : 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 4 cw-t. super¬ 
phosphate (30 per cent, soluble), and 1 cwt. 
sulphate of potash (87 per cent, puritv) per 
acre. 

TOMATOES. 

Those who can grow their own should set 
about raising plants. So much is difficult 
unless there is at disposal a frame or green¬ 
house in which to grow the plants on when 
got singly into pots, ready for planting out¬ 
doors at the end of May, or setting them out 
in large pots or in boxes in the greenhouse a 
few weeks earlier. It is easy to raise the 
plants, and no method is better, because 
damping of the seedlings is less liable, than 
to sow in 5-ineh pots rather than in broad 
pans or in boxes. If in each pot—first seen 
to be quite clean—be placed a little proper 
drainage, on that some of the coarser parts 
of the compost, then the pot filled up fairly 
firm with finer soil, then holes made evenly 
to the number of ten or twelve, one seed 
being dropped into each, and duly covered 
up, then gently watered. If several such pots 
must be sown to give sufficient plants, they 
can be stood in a deal box, 6 inches deep 
inside, if the box be but 18 inches long by 
12 inches wide. It can then be mood under 
a south w’all outdoors, covered over close 
with a large pane of glass, and during sun¬ 
shine shaded. Under such simple conditions 
plants 2 inches in height and sturdy are fur¬ 
nished. These may then be potted up singly 
into what are known as sixties, and may be 
stood in a couple of larger boxes, rather 
deeper than was the first one. By that time 
—beyond shading in sunshine and covering 
over at night—the plants might otherwise be 
exposed to ample light and air. 

Thus, with such simple means, a fine stock 
of good plants can be obtained to plant out 
in the warmest positions outdoors, for where 
there is no glass-house, that is the only alter¬ 
native. Capital varieties for such purpose 
Winter Beauty, Early Market, Lye’s 
Early Gem, and Sunrise. K. S. 


Experiments with Potatoes.— In a trial 
of Potatoes, to test their cropping quality 
and pewer of resisting disease, conducted in 


THE SUPPLY OF LETTUCE. 
W r RiTER8 who are fond of booming what has 
become known as the intensive system of 
gardening would almost seem to imply that 
the average gardener lias hitherto been un¬ 
able to supply an early and continuous supply 
of Lettuces. This is absurd and at the same 
time a reflection on those who have been 
doing this for many years, often under some¬ 
what difficult conditions. With ordinary 
care and attention a nearly all-the-year- 
round supply may be insured. W T here 
heated pits are not available, a bed of leaves 
should be made up towards the end of 
January, about 3 feet high and large enough 
for a three-light frame, adding a little 
manure to start the leaves and make the 
bed just about luke warm. Sow thinly, and 
thin out the seedlings to about 8 inches 
apart. Early Gem and Golden Queen are 
good sorts. The thinnings of this sowing 
can be planted in a sheltered spot under a 
south wall as soon as the weather permits. 
They will want a little protection in the way 
of a few benders and a bit of tiffany, and 
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should just hit the season after the frame 
supply. All the outdoor supply will be better 
sown where thoy are to stand, rather than 
in a seed-bed and transplanted—that is, from 
early in April onwards—the first two sow¬ 
ings and the last on a south, the remainder 
on a west or partially-shaded border. The 
ground should be deeply dug and well 
manured and made fairly firm before sow¬ 
ing. Small areas and frequent sowings are 
best. The cultivator will soon judge as to 
the amount required before the Lettuces are 
inclined to run. Perfect Gem and Con¬ 
tinuity are two good Cabbage Lettuces, the 
latter one of the hardiest and most endur¬ 
ing. A little protection will keep the latest 
sowing well into November. In Cos Let¬ 
tuces there is not much to choose between a 
score of names, which simpiv represent good, 
self-folding strains of the Paris White type. 
A good batch of All the Year Round may be 
sown with the August Cabbages and planted 
out in a frame or under a south wall, where 
the plants can be protected for late sup¬ 
plies. E. B. S. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN 
CAULIFLOWERS. 

One is often surprised, when travelling in the 
Mediterranean country and parte of Italy, at 
the size and great beauty of the Cauliflowers 
grown there. In our country, to get such 
results would be impossible, because of 
our hard winters, but some of them 
have come into cultivation, and are often re¬ 
named, here, so that some facts as to them in 
their own regions, taken from Le Jardin, 
may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

The Cauliflowers that are cultivated in 
such quantities on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean are distinguished for their great 
vigour and size and their deep green colour. 
They are mostly long-stalked, close-headed 
kinds, and a few only are not so compact. 
The Mediterranean Cauliflowers are divided 
into four sub-races—viz., the Naples, Algiers, 
Malta, and Sicily. The first is characterised 
by great length of stalk, fulness, and develop¬ 
ment of leaves, which are undulating and 
dark-green in colour, and by the size and 
whiteness of the heart. The principal varie¬ 
ties of this sub-race, in the order of earlinees, 
are: Primus de Dammann, Non Plus Ultra 
d’ltalie, or Geant de Naples, Geant d’ltaiie 
(syn., Veitch’s Autumn Giant), Geant de 
Naples, early improved ; Geant de Naples, 
early; Secundus de Dammann, lialf-early; 
Geant de Naples, half-early; Geant de 
Naples, late. The Primus de Dammann and 
Secundus de Dammann are the only short- 
stalked varieties of this sub-kind. The Incom¬ 
parable is half-way between the Naples and 
the Algiers sub-kinds. 

The Algiers Sub-kind is not so large as 
the preceding, has stiffer leaves, and is of a 
rather slaty colour. The principal varieties of 
this are : Algiers Short-stalked, very early ; 
Pilon, rather later. Its chief varieties are: 
Algiers Very Early Short-stalk, a large white 
head and rounded leaves; Le Pilon, rather 
later, and larger and whiter in the head, and, 
perhaps, better in quality ; Algiers Giant, a 
late variety, resembling the Naples Giant 
half-early variety, and a few days later than it; 
Premier de Barbentane, a very short-stalked 
variety, with twisted and irregularly-edged 
leaves, and very strangely-marked mid-rib. 
Other varieties are: De Bagnols, de Dra- 
guignan, and Salonnais. The first has few 
leaves and the head very large, hard, and 
well covered—a very late variety. 

The Malta Sub-race is distinguished by 
its short, thick stalk, narrow leaf, and ashy- 
grey colour. The head is big and hard. The 
principal varieties of it are Candia, otherw ise 
Malta,. dw’arf early, with longer leaves : 
Malta Late Giant, with greater amplitude of 
leaf and larger head than the preceding, and 
keeping much longer without running to 
seed; Metropole Late, an exceptionally 
vigorous and hardy variety, the leaves marked 
by strong white mid-ribs and very waving, 
partly covering the head, which is exception¬ 
ally large, very hard, and fine in grain. The 
Malta sub-race includes some of the most re¬ 
sistant varieties as regards heat and drought. 

The Sicily Sub-race is characterised by 
a long stalk, short, broad leaves, and violet- 
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coloured head. The varieties are: Sicily 
Black, also called Dwarf Violet Broccoli, 
very early, and the only one cultivated in 
France. The very ample leaves appear inter¬ 
locked. The head is very large, firm, and 
coarse-grained. Tliia sub-race seems to be 
the connecting-link between the Cauliflower* 
and Cabbage Broccolis. 

Culture.—E numerating the sub-kinds in 
the order of earliness : — 

Primus de Dammann may be sown in beds 
from mid-September to October, in hot beds 
from January to March, in coast and ex¬ 
posed positions from March to the middle of 
May. Planting, as with all Cauliflowers, be¬ 
gins when the temperature allows or the 
plants are strong enough. The distance to 
allow varies according to the soil, but gene¬ 
rally it is from 3 feet to 3$ feet. 

Candia (otherwise Dwarf Early Malta) is 
one of the best for summer and autumn. The 
time to sow is the same as the preceding; 
January to May 10th. The distance between 
the plants should be about 3 feet. 

Algiers Very Early Short-stalk.— This 
is also a good heat-resister, but not so good 
as regards drought. It can be sown in Sep¬ 
tember, October, or from beginning of 
January to May 10th. The distance, between 
the plants should be about 3 feet. 

Premier de Barbentane.— Sow at the 
same time as the last-named, but, as a rule, 
this variety i9 reserved for first plantings 
only; distance apart, 3 feet. 

Sicily Black, sown in July, may be 
expected to come into use in March-April of 
the following year, but it is frequently killed 
by sharp frosts. 

Non Plus Ultra of Italy may be sown in 
autumn, and from January to April; distance 
apart for planting, 3 feet. 

Le Pilon may oe sown at the Rame time as 
the last-mentioned ; distance apart for plant¬ 
ing, 2 feet 9 inches. A good autumn variety. 

Early Giant of Italy, sown at same 
dates, may be planted 3 feet 3 inches apart. 

Early Improved Naples Giant. —Sow¬ 
ings and distance same as before, and planted 
at like distance. Autumn sowings are sel¬ 
dom made of the early kinds of Naples sub- 
race. 

Incomparable.- Sowing and distance same 
as above. 

Naples Early Giant. The first sowings 
may be made in September and October, and 
the next in January and April, the distance 
between when planting being 3£ feet to 
4J feet, according to the quality of soil. 

Secundus de Dammann may be sown in 
autumn and January to mid-April; the dis¬ 
tance to plant, 3} feet. 

Salonnai8 may bo sown in autumn, and 
from January to mid-April. Plant 3 feet 
apart. 

Naples Half-early Giant.—S ow in 
autumn, and from January to mid-March. 
Plant from 3 feet 3 inches to 4 feet apart. 

Naples Half-late Giant.— Sow in Sep- 
tember-October, or January to mid-March. 
Plant the same distance apart as the pre¬ 
ceding. 

Algiers Late Giant.— Sow in autumn, 
and from January to March. Plant 3 feet 

3 inches apart. 

Naples Late Giant.— Sow in September 
and October, to plant at the beginning of 
March. If sown in January, it hardly ever 
matures before the hard frosts arrive. Plant 
at least 3 feet 3 inches apart- generally 

4 feet. 

Late Metropole.—Sow in September- 
October, and in January. Plant 4 feet apart, 
and earth up at times. It is a variety for 
rich, well-manured soils. 

De Draguignan.— Sow in September- 
October. Plant 3 feet 3 inches apart. ' 

De Bagnols, like the preceding, only suc¬ 
ceeds in the climate of Paris when sown in 
September and October, and planted early, 

2 feet 9 inches or 3 feet apart. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Beet stringy.— I will be much obliged if you can 
tell me the reason of Beetroot being stringy and 
hard. Some of my last year’s roots have not been 
fit to use, while others in the same bed are all right. 
—Stamp. 

[In the absence of any particulars, such as 
the nature of the soil* how cultivated, when 
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and what manure was last used, the 
name of the variety grown, and when sown, 
it k difficult for us to assign a reason for 
your Beetroot being unsatisfactory. On un¬ 
suitable mediums, such as shallow, gravelly 
soils, or those of a heavy, loamy character, 
bordering on rank clay, it is difficult—nay, 
almost impossible—to grow Beetroot of the 
long root types to be satisfactory. On these 
kinds of soil only the globe-shaped roots 
should be grown. A deep, well-tilled soil, 
which was well manured for some previous 
crop, forms the best medium for garden Beet 
culture. If manure is applied to the soil 
some few weeks in advance of the time for 
seed-sowing, then the roots are never satis¬ 
factory, they being coarse, and the flavour 
impaired. These coarse roots never cook 
well, and are generally of bad colour. Sow¬ 
ing the long-rooted sorts too early leads to 
their becoming overgrown long before the 
time arrives for lifting. Then, again, such 
roots will not cook properly. Then there is 
the question of varieties. Some of the large- 
growing kinds give but unsatisfactory re¬ 
sults on some soils. The roots of such varie¬ 
ties as attain but a medium size are to be 
preferred for private use. It may also be 
mentioned that the globe-shaped kinds will, 
if allowed to become too large and old, not 
cook well, and be deficient in colour. We 
should have added to the above that it is 
quite permissible to apply a dressing of salt 
to the soil for Beet at the time the plot is 
being dug over prior to seed-sowing. This 
improves flavour, and is the means of the 
soil retaining its moisture for a much longer 
period in a time of drought. Having enu¬ 
merated the most likely causes which would 
lead to results such as you complain of, we 
must leave you to draw your own conclusion 
as to which you think is responsible for the 
trouble.] 

Treatment of Tomato-plants.— This year I 
sowed Sunrise end of January, and when large enough 
transferred to umall pot*. Kept them 1 foot oil 
glass, and now, a« they show fruit (very small), I am 
transferring to G-inch pot.*, and as I cannot put them 
on my shelves, as the plants are too large, 1 am 
leaving them on the bench over the pipes; but this 
hae caused the plants to grow rather lanky. How 
can 1 avoid this? When ought 1 to transfer to 
10-inch pots? What do you call “showing one flower- 
scape”? Mine are showing very small fruit. Ought 
I to delay transferring till fruit is large? I arn 
going to keep rest of young plants in small pot* till 
1 see your reply in Gardening Illustrated.—A. B. e. 

[As the plants are too large to be placed 
on the shelves, can you not stand them on 
something of a temporary nature, such as 
boards or shutters resting on inverted large 
flower-pots or pieces of loose bricks placed 
on the existing stage? This would bring 
them up nearer to the roof-glass, and, if it 
does not entirely prevent the plants from 
becoming drawn, it will in great measure 
mitigate the evil. The term “ one scape ” is 
used in reference to the first trusH of flowers 
that is produced by any one plant. What is 
meant by its employment in our former reply 
is that, so soon as each plant has produced 
one truss or scape of flowers (the latter being 
the more correct expression from a botani¬ 
cal point of view), and the fruits begin to 
swell visibly after having been duly pol¬ 
linated or set, the time has arrived for trans¬ 
ferring them to their fruiting-pots. This 
you can therefore do at once with regard to 
all plants which have fruit on them in the 
condition alluded to, and do not delay the 
potting until the fruits become large and the 
plants in a root-bound state.] 

Cauliflower-plants failing.—1 shall be very 
much obliged if you will kindly let me know what i« 
the cause of Cauliflowers going o(T as the attached 
two have done. I may say I have had a number 
go the same way. My Stocks last year nearly nil 
went the same way. What precautions should I take 
to prevent it this season?-C lontarp. 

[The Cauliflower-plants have succumbed 
to a fungoid disease known as damping-off, 
this, generally speaking, arising from the 
seeds being sown too thickly, and as is so 
often the case, through being raised in too 
high a temperature. Either will cause the 
plants to become weak and spindly, and 
then, owing to the lack of a free circulation 
of air among the stems, consequent on their 
being crowded together, they damp off. 
There are many species of plants, Stocks in¬ 
cluded, which are given to damping off in 
the seedling stage when sown too thickly 


and raised under unnatural conditions or in 
too much warmth. When the seeds are 
sown thinly, and care taken to raise them 
in slight warmth, or, in other words, under 
suitable conditions, placing the resulting 
plants close up to the light, such as on 
a shelf to keep them dwarf and sturdy, 
damping off does not then occur.] 
Treatment of clay soil.—I have a small town 
garden, formed three years ago, heavy clay soil, in 
low-lying land not far from North Woolwich (North 
of Thames). The ground has never yet been manured, 
and is full of earth-worms. Would you kindly tell 
• me what manures to employ? Well rotted norse- 
manure is difficult to procure. I propose to grow 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks (which do well in the heavy soil), 
Pyret bruins, annuals, etc., and plants which ordinarily 
do well in town gardens.—T. G. 8. 

[That well-rotted manure is difficult to 
obtain is unfortunate, because this is just 
the material that is required to ameliorate 
the condition of, and in such a soil as yours 
suit, the cultivation of the various subjects 
named in your note. Could you not obtain 
some of the most decayed of the manure 
From a dung-pit attached to livery-stables in 
your locality? This, if dug in deeply, would 
benefit the clay soil greatly. Then, if the 
surface is afterwards dressed with bone-meal 
at the rate of ^ lb. per square yard, and this 
is forked in, mixing it as intimately with the 
soil as possible, you should experience no 
difficulty in growing anything you may wish. 
Old hot-bed manure used in conjunction with 
bone-meal would also answer, but would not, 
of course, be so lasting in its effects as a 
good dressing of nitrogenous manure would 
be. Road-cleanings, which usually contain 
a certain amount of horse-manure, may also 
be employed, but they must be obtained from 
a district where the practice of sprinkling 
the roads with tar, with a view to abate the 
dust nuisance, does not obtain. This mate¬ 
rial, if fortified with about one-third of its 
bulk with shoddy—which can be obtained 
from any dealer in artificial manures at a 
cheap rate -would render a clay soil friable 
and more suitable for the purpose required. 
Again, garden refuse in a thoroughly decayed 
condition, would, with the addition of some 
fresh kiln-lime, for sweetening the maes and 
killing insects, answer equally well if it were 
fortified by the addition of bone-meal or 
dried blood. Sand, road-grit, lime rubbish 
reduced to a fairly fine state, and coal- 
ashes, if mixed intimately with the soil, will 
| cause it to work more freely, and prevent it 
becoming adhesive again, but manure-—pre¬ 
ferably that derived from stables or cattle 
sheds, must be employed in conjunction with 
any one of these substances, in order to im¬ 
part to the soil the requisite amount of humus 
and to render it suitable for the needs of the 
plants you are desirous of cultivating.] 
Tomatoes out-of-doors In pots.— All de¬ 
pends on the season as to the success of the 
outdoor culture of Tomatoes. There have 
been summers when it has scarcely paid for 
the trouble, and when much fruit has had to 
be gathered from the plants in practically a 
green state and ripened indoors. But these 
have mostly been from plants grown in the 
ground. There is another method which has 
its advantages. It is growing the plants hi 
either boxes or tubs, or pots out-of-doors, 
and giving them the benefit of the sunniest 
position the garden affords. In most gar¬ 
dens there is a wall or fence where the sun 
is felt for a good portion of the day. That 
is an ideal spot to plant Tomatoes, but try 
the plan of curtailing the roots, and so in¬ 
duce short, joints and a quicker develop¬ 
ment of the trusses than if the plants were 
put out into the soil. I have noticed many 
a time that, when growth at the roots has 
been unrestricted, and especially where 
manure in any quantity has been introduced, 
the plants have made tremendous growth, 
but have set. very little fruit. Years ago I 
saw in a nursery a number of plants in pots 
and boxes and tubs—in fact, anything 
that could hold soil, growing behind a pot- 
ting-shed on an asphalted walk, where the 
sun w-ns felt all day. They were trained on 
the long-rod system, and carried fruit at 
every joint. The plants were not got out 
until the end of May, when all danger of 
frost was over, and the crop was certainly 
the best I have ever seen out-of-doors,— 

F. W. D. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Golden SOIL.— Much has been written of 
late about tne cultural methods of the 
French market gardeners, and the words 
“golden soil" have been frequently used. 
Probably your readers generally will have 
formed but a vague idea as to the nature of 
this soil, which, in the case of the French 
grower, forms the very keystone of success. 
Without it the French market gardener, in 
spite of a certain advantage which climate 
gives him over the London market grower, 
would not bo able to ensure that quick suc¬ 
cession of crops which renders his work pro- 
titablo on a email area of ground. It has 
keen mentioned in this paper that to a cer¬ 
tain depth the soil in a French market gar¬ 
den belongs to the tenant, and that lie has a 
right, to remove it on the completion of hi* 
tenancy. Although I have seen a good deal 
of French market gardening, I cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of this statement. Know¬ 
ing. however, how the French moremchcr goes 
to work, 1 can well believe in the existence 
of such a clause in the lease. The French 
grower, relying mainly on fermenting mate¬ 
rial for his early crops, uses very large quan¬ 
tities annually. IIis operations being con¬ 
ducted on a limited space, in the 
course of years the constant applica¬ 
tions of manure slowly but surely change 
the character of the soil. English growers 
fail to realise the potentialities of stable- 
manure in the way that their ronfrl-re ..« across 
the Channel do. In my time- -and I doubt 
if there is much change in every French 
garden, large and small, the " terrain " heap 
was an institution. This consisted of manure 
which had been used for the forcing-frames 
or cloches, and had been turned over twice a 
year and kept for four or five years, until it 
came to the consistency of leaf-mould, and 
was quite odourless. On taking charge of a 
garden in northern France, I found nothing 
hut this, not a particle of loam. Needless to 
say, I was surprised, and could not see my 
way to growing things properly. I found*, 
however, that Pelargoniums. Cinerarias, and 
other soft wooded things did as well as I 
could wish, and it was the same with Palms, 
Draerenas, Gloxinias, Aohimenes, etc. 'This 
is the soil the French market gardener grows 
his things in. His hot beds are surfaced 
with it, and in the course of years the con¬ 
stant application of spent iiot-beds com¬ 
pletely alters the character of the soil. It is, 
in fact, converted into a dung-bed, but so 
sweetened, so purified, that all things planted 
in it make roots with wonderful freedom, top 
growth being, of course, proportionately 
rapid. 

Gardeners in America. Several years 
ago a friend was offered n situation in Ame¬ 
rica. He asked me what I thought of it. I 
told him that it was “ the chance of a life¬ 
time.'’ He \went, and he does not mean to 
come to England again to work at his trade. 
In this country he was earning something 
under thirty shillings per week, with his 
house and vegetables, as is the custom here. 
The English gardener who can earn thirty 
shillings per week considers himself a lucky 
man. My friend is earning about eighty 
dollars per month, with similar advantages to 
I hose commonly en joyed by English gar¬ 
deners. and he has been offered a (situation 
at one hundred dollars per month. As it 
happens, another friend, who has been living 
in America, came to see me. and the conver¬ 
sation turning on gardens and gardening, she 
remarked that Americans who have visited 
ns always speak regretfully of the well-kept, 
gardens in this country, so different from 
their own. It would appear that American 
gardeners have not had that training in neat¬ 
ness and in what is called keeping, which is 
one of the first things a yr * g English gar¬ 
dener has to make liimself master of. It 
seems to me that there must be a good open¬ 
ing for English gardeners in the States. The 
man who makes up his mind to try his luck 
must, however, have had a thorough training 
in a representative garden, and I should say 
that such a man, having the necessary cre¬ 
dentials, would find no difficulty in placing 
himself. Probably the best way would be to 
secure an introduction to a prominent Ameri- 
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can nurseryman through one of our trade 
growers. 

Flowers from the Cape.— Early in De¬ 
cember of last year some spikes of a species 
of Ornithagalum, which I did not recognise, 
were brought to me by an acquaintance. 
They were as fresh and pure as if they had j 
been cut a few days previously. More than 
once I should have been pleased to have had 
them for wreath-making. As a fact, these 
flowers were growing in the fields or woods j 
near Durban some six weeks previously, ! 
when*, the son of mv acquaintance said, they , 
grew “like Bluebells in England.” They 1 
wen*, 1 believe, gathered just as the first | 
flowers were expanding, and were, presum¬ 
ably, brought over in the cold storage. Two 
species of Heath- white and pink which I 
did not see, came w ith them. 1 wonder what 
a past generation of gardeners would have 
said had it been predicted that flowers 
gathered in Cape Colony would, six weeks 
later, have been used for deeoration in this ! 
country/ j 

The slump in Grapes. “ E. B. S.’s ” note 
on this subject (p. 173) is instructive. He tells : 
us that a man started with two houses, and in j 
the early part of his time did well. Even- 1 
tually he increased the number of his houses j 
to forty, and now has rooted out his Vines j 
and planted Peaches and Nectarines. It 
seems that he is confident that there will 
never bo a slump in these fruits. I am afraid 
he will have a rude awakening. Others, dis¬ 
gusted with the low prices for Grapes, have 
been doing the same, and last reason I was ’ 
told that only high-grade samples made good j 
prices. This is exactly how depression in 
the Grape trade began. Those who were 1 
producing fine (samples felt perfectly secure 
that the superabundance would always be j 
confined to second-class fruit, and that the 
great drop in prices would not affect their 
Grapes. They failed to recognise the fact 
that growers all over the country were in¬ 
creasing their plant, and that the output of 
really good Grapes must increase every year. | 
Now the supply of first-class samples is so ; 
great that the prices have come down to the 
level of quite ordinary ones several years 
ago. This is exactly what I ventured to 
predict some years ago, and the same thing j 
must happen with Peaches if their culture is { 
taken up in the same extensive way. It is ; 
true that, as regards Grapes, we have foreign ! 
competition to contend with, and many of j 
our growers hold that a tariff on them would 
improve matters. I am not hopeful. A rise I 
of, say, threepence per pound would result i 
in the erection of a number of houses, and 
the conversion of others used for Tomatoes 
and some other things, which during the last 
two or three years have at times been hardly 
saleable. For the first. two or three years 
there would probably be a difference, but. as j 
the new Vines came into bearing, prices | 
would come down to a very low level again. | 
The only difference that 1 can see would be 1 
that all the Grapes we need would he grown : 


had obvious symptoms of diarrhoea, which is 
a clear indication of liver trouble. Most 
likely overfeeding (especially with mixed 
corn, which contains a lot of Maize) was 
the cause. Treat for liver complaint on the 
assumption that all your birds have got it.— 
J. Freeman. 

Pullet (A. E. li woman). —The cause of 
death actually was rupture of a blood-vessel 
in the region of the brain and consequent 
paralysis, but tho predisposing cause was 
congestion of the liver and other organs, due 
to overfeeding. 1 should, therefore, advise 
you to reduce the food allowance and give 
all your stock some liver medicine twice a 
week. J. Freeman. 

Wyandotte cock (R. liourh-). -This bird 
had a very bad liver, and the symptoms 
you describe are exactly those of liver disease. 
From what you say, it is clear that feeding 
on Indian-meal is the cause of all your 
trouble. Stop that entirely. Substitute 
coarsely-ground Oats, also give all your birds 
a dose of liver medicine every few days.— 
J. Freeman. 

Parrakeet {Mrs. J, Wihon).- —Inflamma¬ 
tion of the lungs, due probably to some¬ 
thing wrong with the ventilation of your 
aviary. "These birds are very susceptible to 
foul air, as well as to cold winds, and need 
special care during winter.—J. FREEMAN. 


Roup In fowls (,/. Cr>/er ).—Your birds suffer 
from roup in a fairly advanced state, and it 
may take some time and trouble to effect a 
cure. Wash the face and the inside of the 
mouth twice or thrice a day with a solution 
of permanganate of potash, in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 oz. of water to 4 grains of potash. 
Some flowers of sulphur should be dissolved 
in the drinking-water, and an occasional dose 
of iodide of potassium given. The Epsom 
salts you are supplying should be continued. 
The cheesy-looking substance should be re¬ 
moved with a wooden spatula ; if the part 
bleeds, it does not matter. As the disease 
is a very infectious one, any birds that are 
suffering from this complaint must be iso¬ 
lated.—E. T. B. 

LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Purchase-price of house {Seeker ).—Yon 

cannot, under the circumstances, insist upon 
the date given in the first letter. Apart from 
any question of moral honesty, the law would 
be against you, because a contract requires 
that the two parties to it should be in accord, 
and here that element is absent, except in so 
far as the offer and acceptance refer to “the 
same price as Mr. A. paid." It is true that 
the offerer proceeds to state what it was Mr. 
A. paid, but here he made an error, and the 
acceptor is not in law* entitled to take advan¬ 
tage of that error. —Barrister. 


in this country. 

Jii/flr < t. ’ J. ("ViRNHIl.L. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arrant <1 with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, leknidd-Ht ret t, Rir- 
n> .m, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits at 
the nominal eharce of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in (URDF.sinu Iu.i stratkd. 
Deail bodies must he i-eiit, carriage pa id. direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our ofliee ; and .should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been led, 
and any other information likely to be of me in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 


Winter-flowering Sweet Peas. I have had 
: M iit to me from aluoad a packet of " vv mtor-tlowex- 
uig Sweet Pea - ’' 1 do rot know when to sow them 

ur how to treat tin in Will i orne reader inform me 
and say when m the winter tlie-y are supposed to 
fluwvi. 1 imagine 1 should -ow end of October, that 
tIn-v would Jive through tin- winter, probably, and 
perhaps flower about April, hut know nothing — 
North Lonsiui r. 

Church flower shows. Are there any readers of 
(JARiiKMMi I i.i i si r vim who have had experience in 
the arrangements of a flower .show in connection 
with any church or instituted If ho, I should be glad 
; if they would give tlu ir experience through those 
columns. The reason 1 ask is that some friends of 
mine me desirous of starting an exhibition to be 
held early in the autumn, and 1 should he glad of 
any information possible. If anyone can send me, 
through the Editor, a schedule of a similar society, 

| I should be further indebted-W oodbastwick. 

I American tools.— Can anyone tell me where I 
can obtain long-handled American shovels and spadea 
| as used in U S A.?— Arthur Scratton. 


Cross-bred fowl {E. Emc-on).— The fowl 
you sent had a liver that was simply rotten. 
Every symptom you describe in your letter 
was characteristic of the disease, and when 
you go on to describe the feeding on soaked 
bread and Maize, the reason is obvious. 
Stop both, and give Oats instead.— J. Free¬ 
man. 

Wyandotte hen (Miss Gifford ).—This 
bird’s liver was in a shocking state, and she 


DEATH OF MR. GEO. S. SAUNDERS. 
We regret much to hear of the death, on 
April 6th, of Mr. George S. Saunders, an 
esteemed correspondent, who has long dealt 
with insect poets in these columns. He was 
the Bon of the well-known naturalist, Mr. 
Wilson Saunders, who was also a famous 
gardener. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden. —Month ret i as are beauti¬ 
ful in the border, and also for cutting. Those 
who may wish to plant some of the newer 
varieties may yet do so. Hereward, Ger¬ 
mania, and Lord Nelson are good. They 
should be transplanted occasionally, or the 
flowers become small when the plants are 
crowded. A mulch of old hot-bed manure 
will be beneficial. Seedling Polyanthuses 
and Primulas may be planted oul. Seeds 
also may be sown in mild heat. The best 
time to sow is as <soon as the seeds are ripe - 
at that season, in boxes in the shade. The 
blue Primrose, when true, is a charming 
plant for a shady spot on the rockery, near 
the base. Seedlings do not generally come 
quite true—at least, not many of them are 
blue—but they are beautiful, though the blues 
are delicate in growth. Climbers in pots 
may be planted out against, walls, fences, and 
trees. Honeysuckles and Clematises are nice 
on arches. C. Jackmani superba, an im¬ 
provement. on the type, is a good grower, and 
bright in colour. This variety flowers on 
the young wood, and it will improve all weak 
plants to cut them down and let them break 
again from the bottom. How. beautiful 
Hepaticas are now in a shady border! More 
might be done with them. 

Fruit garden. —I think I never saw Pear- 
trees fuller of blossom-buds, almost ready to 
burst, as thev are now. Many of these blos¬ 
soms will, no doubt, fall, through stress of 
weather. Against a wall it might be possible 
to protect the blossoms with fishing-nCs or 
movable copings. I know' a cottage with pro¬ 
jecting eaves where Pear-trees rareh fail to 
bear well. No doubt the wall of a nouse is 
much drier and warmer than a garden wall 
exposed on both sides, and when the eaves of 
the house project enough to throw off cold 
rains and sleet, the blossoms have a better 
chance. With pyramids it is possible to tie 
a few Yew shoots among the branches, that 
will check the cold winds, and any little 
matter in the way of shelter has much in¬ 
fluence. Peaches must be watched now, as 
green and black-fly will eoon appear. Blis¬ 
tered leaves are usually caused bv cold cur¬ 
rents, and a protection at right angles from 
the wall, at intervals, of Reeds, high enough 
to break the wind, will be a great help. The 
projections can be removed by the end of 
May. I have seen much benefit follow' the 
use of these Reed breaks at right angles from 
the wall. 

Vegetable garden. —With a dozen degrees 
of frost, Asparagus coming through the soil 
has suffered if unprotected. It will not be a 
big job to cover some of the best heads with 
inverted flower-pots at the approach of frost. 
Peas which have been raised in pots or in 
any other way under glass may be planted 
out in trenches, and sheltered on the w’ind- 
ward side with branches. The sticks also 
should be placed to them, so that the plants 
may have something to cling to as soon as 
they begin to grow. For the most part, 
many seeds are sown in small quantities to 
give a succession. This refers to Peas, 
Beans, Lettuces, Radishes, Carrots, etc. The 
early Horn Carrots in the frames will be 
ready for use now 7 , drawing out the largest 
first. Potatoes also, when started early, will 
Boon be fit to dig in the frame, and, when 
cleared, French Beans, Vegetable Marrows, 
or some other crop may follow. As fast as 
the Broccoli and other greens are cleared, 
manure and dig or trench the land for the 
next crop. Turnips sow in small quantities, 
Spinach also in like manner. Plant out Let¬ 
tuces and Cabbages from seed-bed. 

Conservatory. —Pelargoniums now' coming 
into bloom will require a few neat stakes to 
bring the flowers into the required positions, 
but use as few stakes as possible. Before 
the plants are taken to the conservatory, they 
should be vaporised, so that they may 
be clean and free from insects. Hydrangeas 
are coming into flower—at least, the earliest 
are. The large specimens in tubs may be 
held back for later flowering. Probably 
some of the largest plants may be arranged 
on the terraces. Liquid-manure may be 
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given twice a week now. Hydrangea pani- 
culata grandiflora makes a good conservatory 
lant later, w’hen well grown, and will then 
e more appreciated. As forced shrubs go 
out of flower, move to cool-house to complete 
growth and partially ripen the wood. Deut- 
zias are usually pruned after flowering, and 
every encouragement given to the young 
wood, which, if well ripened, will be covered 
with flowers next year. Lily of the Valley 
may be used in various ways, as it. will 
flower without much forcing now. When 
built up into cones, the Lily of the Valley is 
a charming ornament in the conservatory. 
The crowns may be retarded in a cool pit, 
shaded from bright sunshine. The question 
of shading plants in blossom will have to be 
considered now. Roller blinds are best for 
moderate-sized houses, but large, lofty 
houses, when furnished with creepers, do not 
require much. Some years ago I had charge 
of a conservatory the roof of which was 
glazed with Hartley’s rough plate glass, and 
this required no shading, and the plants did 
well under it. All the upright glass was 
plain and clear, and we had plenty of light. 
Acaciae are now beautifully in bloom in a 
cool conservatory, and, being strong-rooting 
plants, must have abundance of water, with 
some little stimulant therein during the for¬ 
mation of the buds. These free-growing 
plants usually require some pruning into 
shape after flowering. More water will be 
required now, and a second look round 
should be given about the middle of the day. 

Stove. —Cuttings of Coleus will soon root 
now, and if potted on, will make large plants 
during the summer. These plants are not so 
popular as they were, but they are cheap 
and easily grown, and give colour in the 
summer in the conservatory and elsewhere. 
Rooted cuttings of Bouvardias should be 
potted and grown on for a time in heat, 
pinching the longest shoots to induce a bushy 
habit. Cuttings of the young ehoots taken 
now will make useful stock for winter flower¬ 
ing if encouraged. Root-cuttings will make 
good plants under like conditions. Poin- 
settias should be propagated as fast as cut¬ 
tings can be obtained. The usual plan is to 
rest the plants for a time after flowering, 
keeping them cooler and dry, and when 
moved into heat again, the eyes or bud*» will 
start into growth, and when these young 
shoots are 2 inches or 3 inches long, they 
make excellent cuttings, and are best rooted 
in thumb-pots in sandy peat, plunged in a 
brisk bottom-heat, and kept close. The 
young, free-growing shoots of Allamanda 
‘should be trained up near the glass to ripen 
the growth and cause the clusters of yellow 
flowers to appear at the ends of the shoots. 
Do not usp too much shade. 

Ferns (tropical).—There are many beauti¬ 
ful species among tropical Ferns, which the 
average cultivator, who only has cool-houses, 
knows nothing about. There are many 
Maidenhairs (Adiantums) not commonly 
grown, which, if one had a warm-house, 
would be appreciated. The best, in mv 
opinion, is Farleyense, which does so well in 
good loam where the temperature is right. 
Of course, all tropical Ferns will do without 
fire-heat. It i« in the cold, wintry weather 
that the plants lose tone and go wrong. The 
gold and silver Ferns (Gymnogrammas) lire 
most interesting, and may be grown well 
night temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
when well established, but young plants 
always do better with a little extra warmth. 
This* may be said of all Ferns - even green¬ 
house varieties, when young and small, will 
pay for a little more warmth. Shade, of 
course, they must have in hot weather, and 
there must be moisture in the atmosphere. 
Damping the floors will supply this. 

The north house is very useful for keeping 
things back, and is quite indispensable to the 
exhibitor, and Fucnsias, Calceolarias, and 
Azaleas can be kept in good condition for a 
long time, and, when not required for re¬ 
tarding flowering plants, it may be filled with 
Ferns and other shade loving plants. All 
Ferns and the general collection of stove 
plants will need shade in hot, bright weather, 
Crotons and Dracaenas excepted. These 
plants must have light, or they will not colour 


up well; but even these, during an hour or 
two in the hottest part of the day, will be 
better with a thin shade over them. If much 
exposed, with a dry atmosphere, red-epider 
or thrips may attack them; therefore, in 
bright weather, without shade, plenty of mois¬ 
ture must be used on the floors and about 
the house. 

Pines. —Successions and suckers will re¬ 
quire a shift, and opening out if crowded. 
Plants required to fruit this summer mav be 
kept a little drier at the root if sluggish in 
starting. Lifting the pots out of the plung¬ 
ing-bed will in some cases give enough check. 
If the plants are in good-sized pots now, a 
top-dressing of loam and manure may take 
the place of repotting, as liquid may be given 
freely where they have plenty of roots to 
utilise it. In repotting successions, the re¬ 
moval of a leaf or two will permit of the ball 
being dropped a little deeper into the pot, 
and lead to the formation of a new set of 
surface-roots, that will have a beneficial 
effect. Night temperature, 60 degs. to 
65 degs. 

Peaches under glass.— In the early house 
the fruits will have commenced the last swell- 
ling, and stimulating food in the nature of 
top-dressings or in liquid form may be given 
freely. Of course, it is possible to overfeed 
Peaches and other stone fruits, but it rarely 
happens when the feeding is confined to top¬ 
dressing as a finish to the crop, as this keeps 
the roots near the surface, and no harm re¬ 
sults from surface-rooting. All young wood 
should be trained in now, so as not to shade 
the fruits, that will soon begin to colour. 
The ventilation may be free in fine, sunny 
weather, and as soon as the fruits begin to 
ripen, stop the feeding, or the flavour will 
suffer. E. HoBDAl. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 25th. —Sowed Marrow Peas and 
planted Broad Beans. Also planted several 
rows of dwarf French Beans on warm bor¬ 
der. Bowed various kinds of winter greens. 
We had some Brussels Sprouts in boxes under 
glass, and these are now being pricked out. 
The second sowing outside is to come in suc¬ 
cession. 

April 26 th. —We are using the Tobacco- 
pow'der distributor on Peach-trees outside, 
and the small spray for isolated plants under 
glass where green-fly and other insects are 
(present. If mildew* appears on Roses or 
other plants, Campbell’s sulphur vaporiser 
will be used. We have had one in use seve¬ 
ral years, and it saves labour and trouble. 

April 21th— Tender annuals have been 
pricked off into boxes. Begonias, Petunias, 
and Salvia patens are grown singly in small 
pots. More cuttings are being taken of the 
blue Salvias, as we never have too much 
! fitock. Dahlias, as they fill the pots with 
roots, are moved to cold-frame. Cannas are 
receiving a little warmth to encourage 
growth. 

April 28th.— Sowed more Cucumber and 
Melon-seeds, as we always keep young plants 
in stock. Tomatoes of several kinds are har¬ 
dening off for cold hou-ses and pit s and warm 
positions outside. Early crops of Sunrise 
are now setting. This is a splendid setter 
requires no assistance beyond ventilation to 
dry the pollen. 

April 29th. —Finished pruning evergreen 
shrubs. The mowing-machine is at work 
now. and the lawns are being edged, and 
gravel walks turned over and regravelled 
I where necessary. Planted out Sw’eet. Peas 
from pots, and placed stakes to them, so that 
they may have something to cling to. Stirred 
the* soil amon<~ ( bulbs and other spring 
flowers. 

April 30th.— All sorts of temporary ex¬ 
pedients are resorted to for the purpose of 
giving shelter to various things, and a little 
thing will take the icy feel out of the cold 
morning air. Rearranged the herb-beds, by 
cuttings and division. In some cases seeds 
j have been sown. Lavender and Rosemary 
are wanted for planting on banks, and to 
| form low hedges in certain positions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in- 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
U V do not reply to queries by post. 

Nftniing plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem, leaf, floiver, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Mildew on Roses (T. Sm»t/i).-Dissolve an ounce 
of milphide of potassium in two pints of hot water, 
then add enough cold water to make 2$ gallons. 

T se a syringe with a very tine nozzle, and take care 
that the undersides of the leaves are thoroughly 
wetted. Cold draughts and keeping the plants too 
wet or too dry are a fertile cause of mildew'. 

Daffodils not blooming (T. Simp«on).-The 
cause of non-flowering is no doubt duo to the fact 
that the bulbs are much too crowded. Your best 
plan, if you find that such is the case, is to dig them 
up as soon as the leaves turn yellow in July, clean 
them, and replant not later than August. A light, 
sandy loam suits Narcissi generally. Bone-dust and 
wood-ashes weJl dug into the soil form the best 
manure for all bulbs. On no account use crude farm 
yard or other manures. 

Tulips failing (G. B.).-It Is somewhat difficult 
to assign any reason for the failure of your Tulip- 
bulb*. but from those you send us we are inclined to 
think that they have been insufficiently ripened. We 
should be obliged if you will send us some bulbs with 
a little- of the foliage on, as it mav be that they 
have been attacked by the fungus known as the 
Julip-moud, a very destructive pest, and nearly 
allied to the fungus which attacks the Madonna Lily. 
If eo, we should advise you to pull up all the infected 
bulbs and burn them to prevent the soil being con¬ 
taminated with the fungus. 

Carnations unhealthy (CforeV-Your Carna¬ 
tions, so far as one can judge from the pieces of 
growth you send us. seem to be attacked by a fun¬ 
goid di.sea.se railed Uredo diantlii, and familiarly 
known as “spot.” It is supposed to be due to either 
a damp and stagnant atmosphere, unsuitable or 
water-logged soil, or overcrowding. Your plants, 
freeing they are now in the open border, must take 
their chance, as no remedy has yet been found for 
the disease. If not too severely attacked, you may 
CU n°i ff t * ie diseased foliage, and keep the ground 
well loosened so as to encourage growth. 

primroses failing (/l. Donovan ).—You have 
allowed the plants to remain too long in one place 
without dividing them. If you wish to keep them 
healthy, you must divide the plants every year after 
flowering. It is, however, far better to tow seed not 
later than August in boxes or in a cold frame. The 
seeds, when fresh, soon germinate, and if these seed- 
lmgs are planted out in good ground in April they 
will make fine plants by the autumn, if attended to 
m the way of watering, etc. Such young plants will 
take the place of the older ones—such as you have 
sent that very often die out or become weak in hot, 
dry seasons. 

Cyclamen blooms (CX -There has probably 
never been a Cyclamen plant that has not in some 
stage of its growth produced a few badly-formed 
flowers; but, as a rule, yearling plants when well 
grown produce very few. That is the experience of 
the market growers who raise many thousands 
yearly. The primary cause of malformation, no 
doubt, is getting the buds in an early stage attacked 
by aphis, and it is only when frequently fumigated, 
and even sometimes the plants inverted and dipped 
into a solution of Gishurst-compound, or of soft- 
soap and Tobacco, that the crowns can be kept 
absolutely clean. 

Gerbera, cultivation of (G.).—Sow the seeds in 
gentle heat and pot on, finally planting out a few of 
the strongest on trial towards the end of Mav. We 
fear, however, that in your district you will ’be un¬ 
able to grow this plant in the open air, as in even 
the mast favourable districts it must be planted in 
a sheltered, warm place, such as the foot of a wall, 
preferably one with hot-water pines on one side. 

In such sunny quarters in the southern parts of the 
country it has passed through several winters unin¬ 
jured. In the Cambridge Botanic Garden It thrive* 
at the foot of a wall, protected during the winter by 


[ lights from rains and cold dews, while allowing full 
| ventilation on every side. A well-drained spot and 
, shelter are essential to success. In such a district as 
yours the only way is to grow it in pot 9 in a sunny, 

; airy house. Though it will bloom fairly well in pots, 
its progress is slow. You must be careful not to 
! overpot or overwater. A good compost for it would 
be a free loam to which have been added some 
j decayed leaf-mould and plenty of silver sand. 

Tulipa Greigi, lifting (B.).-This is a native of 
! Turkestan, where it grows on steppes, which are ab¬ 
solutely parched up for five months during the 
summer. In this country it should be lifted when 
the foliage has died down. Store in a dry drawer 
and replant in October, a plan which should be 
followed with all the species of Tulip, as this ensures 
I thorough dryness for a period of at least three 
j months. Even with the best of cultivation this Tulip 
I rarely succeeds for long, and is very apt to die out. 

Reversion of Primroses (B. F. G).-You do not 
say to what variety of double Primrose you refer. 

I We have seen the double lilac form revert to single, 
j hut then only when the plants have been allowed to 
remain several years in one place and the soil has 
become poor and exhausted. We should like to have 
learnt from you as to the treatment vou have given 
your plants, whether they have been left long In the 
same ground as mentioned above or whether you 
have every year lifted, divided, and replanted them 
in fresh gound. We recollect having seen a single 
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Fairy-rings on a lawn (D. F. 11 .).—These rings j to do this at a very early stage of the tuber’s 
are the product of a fungus that sends its roots or | sprouting than to leave it until many sprouts have 


varieties, Alexander or Waterloo, or some similar 
ones, then bud-f&lling is too common with them under 
glass. Bud-falling is more common with early than 
with late varieties. Some people assign as a reason 
that sap in these sorts begins to flow early, and this 
partially opening the buds, then comes a few days’ 
low temperature, a check ensuing, and when the 
warmth returns the buds drop off. In any case this 
bud-falling rarely happens on outside wall-trees. 
Another cause, and this is what has evidently hap¬ 
pened in your case, is that the border has been 
allowed to get very dry in the autumn, and the 
requisite moisture for the nourishment of the buds 
not being present they fail to develop properly, and, 
in consequence, as you And, drop off when the roots 
become active. We hope to give In an early Issue * 
detailed account of the various causes of this trouble. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sprouted Potato-tubers (F. C. B.).-Usually 
when Potato-tubers are set aside for seed and 
allow’ed to produce sprouts whilst in the store, only 
two eyes ns a rule start into growth, those being the 
dominant or eye-buds of each tuber. If those eyes 
push growth, then become broken or rubbed off, 
nearly all eyes start alike when the next shoots 
come. Good Potato-growers generally take care that 
these first or dominant shoots or sprouts are re¬ 
tained, and if they wish, as many do, especially if 
growing tubers for exhibition, to restrict their 
Potato-stems to two only, they remove all other eyes 


mycelium out each year into fresh soil, and as the 
old roots or mycelium die they become converted Into 
plant-food, on which the roots of the Grass feed, 
hence the rich greenness seen marking the annual 
expansion of the rings. It is needful to kill the 
fungus, but we have not heard of any attempt to do 
so. Possibly a very liberal application of strong lime 
or soot-water in the spring, just as the fungus is 
making new growth, may do so. Or it may be ad¬ 
visable to lift up the turf 12 inches wide all round 
the outer side of the present rings, remove a few 
: inches of the top soil, then put in lime freely, or 
give a watering with the Bordeaux mixture, sulphate 
of copper, and lime, replacing the soil and the turf. 
If you adopt any of these measures we shall be glad 
to learn the results. 

Amaryllis failing (C . 11. Brow ).—The failure, no 
doubt, is due to your not allowing the bulbs to 
“ quite dry off.” After the bulbs have done flower¬ 
ing they should be watered as before till the foliage 
begins to turn yellow, which will be about August. 
After this time less water must be given, and when 
quite dormant they must be kept quite dry. During 
the latter part of the summer and throughout the 
autumn they must be fully exposed to the sunshine 
in order to thoroughly ripen the bulbs. A shelf in 
the greenhouse or a frame fully exposed to the south 
is the best place for them. About the beginning of 
February a little water may be given, which must be 
increased as the leaves and flower-stems develop. 
For potting, which when necessary should be done 
before they 6tart into growth, a suitable compost Is 
two parts loam to one part each of leaf-mould, well- 
deeayed manure and sand. When potting, shake the 
bulbs clear of the old soil. At one time it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to repot every year, but it is not 
now so universally followed, and we have seen some 
good examples that have been in the same pots for 
three years. 

FRUIT. 

Quince-stocks (Violn).—These are very easily 
raised from cuttings, which must be made in the 
autumn, using current year’s growth. Those Quince- 
growths springing from the base of the stock on 
which your Pears are budded should be at once cut 
off if you wish the Pears to do their best. If you 
leave suckers then you are only weakening the Pears, 
and in time the Quince will get the mastery. If you 
can get some Quince-cuttings next autumn, and put 
them into a moist and shady position, they will in 
twelve months’ time be sufficiently well rooted to 
plant out where you wish to graft them in the follow¬ 
ing spring or bud in the autumn. 

Mildew on Strawberries (H. D. A. B .).—This 
Is usually caused by drought or the reverse condi¬ 
tions, or ns a result of the plantation being in a low 
and damp position. In gardens the best way is, in 
the case of a bad attack, to destroy the plants and 
make another bed as far removed from the old one 
as possible. Care should be taken to use only plants 
from a non-infected source. Destroying the’ planta¬ 
tion in your case may be impracticable, and if so, we 
should advise you to keep a sharp look out next 
.spring, and when you see the slightest trace of mil¬ 
dew on the leaves to spray them without loss of 
time with liver of sulphur (sulphide ctf potassium), 
using it at the rate of 8 ozs. to one gallon of water. 
Apply this in the form of a spray, thoroughly wetting 
the top and undersides of the leaves. 

Vine shoots eaten off (Perseverance ).—The 
trouble has been caused by the Vine-weevil, which 
feeds on the leaves and young shoots of the Vines, 
causing much injury, as in your case, by eating 
them fight through. They feed only at night, hiding 
themselves very carefully during the day, so that 
they are seldom seen unless they are searched for 


started. As a rule, the Ashleaf Kidney Potato sends 
up but one dominant sprout at the first, and for 
that variety one main stem js ample to secure a 
good crop. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Value of fowl-manure (J. D.).— Fowl-manure 
should be well mixed with twice its own bulk of soil, 
be thrown into a heap, and turned two or three 
times to get the whole well incorporated before apply¬ 
ing it to the soil. Even then it should be deeply’ 
dug into the ground before seeds are sown or plants 
put on to the soil. You may also use fowl-manure as 
a top-dressing, sprinkling it on the surface at the rate 
of 1 peck to 2 square yards, then hoeing or raking 
it in. Another good way is to place 6ome of it in 
a bag, immerse it in a tub of water, afterwards 
diluting it, and applying it to any plants that may 
want help. ___ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

A Constant Reader .—It Is very difficult for as to 
advise without seeing the ground, but if we mav 
judge from your note, we should certainly say that it 
would only be a waste of money and time to attempt 
fruit cultivation in such a place. The only w'ay 
seems to be to replant the ground with forest trees. 

- Chr. Kieft and Sons. — Write to the Socidte 

Nationale d’Horticulture de France, 84, Rue de 
Grenellc, Paris, for their list of members. We know 

of no Belgian list.- John Morgan .—Thanks for 

photograph. It is not at all uncommon for the Arum 
to produce twin spathes, as in the case of your 
plant.- John Glavin. — We fancy some articles ap¬ 

peared on the subject in one of the Journals of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Write to the Secretary, 

Vincent-squarc, Westminster, London, S.W.- A. 

Donovan .—The Lowberry can be bad from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, London, N. 


at night. When the leaves of plants are found to be ! flowers.--—B. T. G .—Seem t< 

eaten by some insects which cannot be seen, the I °‘ *”e Polyanthus.- Col. A. 

plants, if in pots, should he laid on their sides on a I Brew .-One of 

white sheet, and after it is dark they should be ’’ " " ~ 

examined by the aid of a strong light. In the case 
of your Vines, lay a white sheet under them. Throw 
a strong light on the reals after dark, and shake them 

so as to cause the weevils to fall on the sheet, when . _ _. __ 

they can be gathered up and destoyed. The weevils I Send a few specimens to the Kew authorities, and 
may sometimes be trapped by tying’small bundles of probably they may be able to identify them.- 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— F. M. L—1, Daphne Laureoia; 
2, Scarlet Windflower (Anemone fulgens); 3, Panic urn 
variegatum; 4, Blue Marguerite (Agathiea coelestLs). 

- M. L.— 1, Anemone coronaria, forma of; 2, Clivia 

miniata; 3, Euphorbia splendens; 4, Triteleia uni¬ 
flora; 5, Narcissus Barri conspicuus.-F. G.— 1, Iris 

chinensis (syn. I. fimbriata); 2, Berberis Darwini; 8, 
Pyrus (Cydonin) japonica; 4, Forsythia 6uspensa.- 

H. W\—1, Euonymus radicans variegatus; 2, Eupa- 

torium riparium; 3, Cyperus alternifolius; 4, Mus- 
cari conicum. N.— 1, Ophiopogon Jaburan variega¬ 
tum ; 2, Doronicum caucasicum; 3, Polemonium coeru- 
leum variegatum; 4, Epimedium pinnatum.-J. A'.— 

I, Pteris serrulata; 2, Adiantum gracillimum; 3, 
Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 4, Nephrolepis exaltata. 

- S. G.— 1, Maranta zebrina; 2, Streptosolen Jame- 

soni; 3, Hedychium, so far as we can judge from a 
leaf only; 4, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium varie- 

gatum.-T. C.— The Bottle Brash-flower (Metrasi- 

deros floribunda); 2, Dendrobium nobile, an ordinary 
form; 3, Habrothammus elegans, var. Ncwelli; 4, The 

Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureoia).- H. II.— 1, Cas- 

sinia fulvida, syn. Diplopappus chrysophyllua; 2, 
Lonicera tatarica ; 3, Send in Aowct; 4. Forsythia 

viridissima.- D. Wat/ton.— We think it is Megasea 

Stracheyi. Happily, there are various beautiful forms 
as handsome in colour and even handsomer in leaf 

than this, especially in winter.- Miss Reid, Camber- 

leg.— Lotus peliorrhynchus.- John Glavin.— 1, Ophio¬ 

pogon Jaburan variegatum; 2, Antirrhinum Asarina. 
- Ten Years’ Readc. . — Cannot name without 

T. G.— Seem to be very 6mall flowers 
Hume.— Narcissus prin- 
the forms of Narcissus 
Leedsi, looks like a -small flower of Duchess of West¬ 
minster.- Staffs.— Chrysanthemum frutescens Etoile 

d’Or.—— J. P. li'hend.— A very poor specimen, which 
we think is Sc ilia bifolia. — —Robert Greening.— Sorry 
to say we cannot identify the seeds you send us. 


hay or Mo* to the rods, as the weevils find such con¬ 
venient for hiding in during the day. 

Peach-buds falling (M. NX —You say nothing as 
to the names of the varieties of Peaches whose flowers 
have fallen. If your Peaches are the early American 
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E. T. C., Malvern.— 1, Prunus japonica fl.-pl.; 2 and 
3, Spirtea varieties, but to name correctly we must 
have good flowering specimens. 

Name of fruit.— E. W. Braine .—Apple not recog¬ 
nised, probably a local variety. 
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PEACH-LEAF BLISTER. 

In the article on Peach-blister “T.” makes 
no reference to the scientific assumption that 
this trouble or disease is due to a fungus or 
mildew, rather than to atmospheric condi¬ 
tions. It is a very old trouble, and few gar¬ 
deners have attributed it to a fungus, but all, 
as a rule, to temperature or atmospheric 
conditions. In that belief they have natu¬ 
rally been strengthened, because, first, no 
evidence of blister or curl is seen on the 
foliage of trees under glass, which, if it be 
the product of a fungus, seems remarkable ; 
nor is it seen on the secondary leafage which 
follows on trees that have been badly at¬ 
tacked, and have had to be, in consequence, 
largely defoliated. We sometimes see blister 
on the leafage of the standard Almond-trees, 
so plentiful in suburban districts, but seldom 
badly, and it may, therefore, be assumed that 
the Almond leafage is hardier than is that 
uf the Peach, and is less affected by atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. But, assuming that the 
early foliage of Peach-trees on south walls 
is tender, what do we find? The artificial 
warmth created by the absorption of heat 
from the sun’s rays causes in the trees early 
sap-motion, and, as a consequence, leaves 
are developed while yet, at intervals, very 
cold, biting winds, and, perhaps, at night, 
frosts prevail. Thus, in the sunshine the 
leafage may be in a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs., while at intervals, or at 
night, the temperature may be from 25 degs. 
to 30 degs. lower. If so, and such is com¬ 
monly the case, what wonder if tender cellu¬ 
lar tissue should suffer? My opinion is that 
it is these changes from warmth to cold which 
burst the leaf-cells, and produce the abnor¬ 
mal effects seen in the curl, and these varia¬ 
tions of temperature cannot be avoided in 
the open air, although coverings at night, as 
advised by “T.,” may do much good, as also 
may the fixing along’ a Peach-wull of wind¬ 
breaks, in the form of straw or Reed-thatched 
hurdles, fixed on and at intervals close to 
the wall, to prevent cold currents of air i 
sweeping along the face of the trees. 

That the scientist who regards the blister j 
or curl as the original creation of a fungus , 
finds ground for that belief, is due to the fact 
that the moment any form of injury is done ' 
to vegetation by other causes, fungi or i 
mildews take possession at once, and thus a j 
natural effect may be regarded as a cause ; j 
yet no one has ever been able to explain 
why, if of fungoid origin, both leaves of trees 
under glass and secondary or later leaves on 
outdoor trees invariably escape. That emi¬ 
nent fruit-grower, Mr. G. Bunyard, holds 
that Peach-blister can be cured bv using a 
solution he has put into commerce, known 
as Medela. This solution has to be applied | 
to the trees while in a dormant state twice , 
or thrice during February and March, but if | 
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j applied later, when leafage 1ms developed. 

then the solution should have its strength 
; reduced one-half. It is evident that this pre¬ 
paration is based absolutely on the belief 
that the blister is of fungoid origin, and that 
the fungus germs exist on the dormant trees. 
From that point of view it would appear that 
such applications of this fungicide must—or, 
at least, should—have good curative effects. 
It would be very interesting to learn from 
readers who may have used this solution 
whether they have found it not merely cura¬ 
tive, but a preventive. It is far more impor¬ 
tant to be able to realise exactly what the 
disease is, how caused, and how to be suc¬ 
cessfully combated, than it is to be holding 
preconceived opinions, that may, after all, 
be wrong. “ T.’s ” advice, to refrain from 
soaking Peach-borders with cold water in the 
early stages of the trees’ growth, is good. 
Not until a good face of leaves has been pro¬ 
duced should watering be liberal, as only then 
can the trees fully utilise it to advantage. 

A. D. 

CORDON PEARS. 

j From queries that are from time to time 
sent to the Editor on the above it would 
j seem that in many cases trees as examples 
' of skilful culture to the eye and also crop, 

! leave much to be desired, and it is difficult 
! to advise satisfactorily without knowing all 
j conditions. It cannot be too strongly en- 
! forced that the laying of the foundation of 
j good trees (and cordons are no exception) 
j is one requiring the best work of the 
j gardener, and amateurs with little previous 
j experience had far better buy partially 
trained trees than maidens. The initial cost 
| is greater—roughly, about double—but if 
| the novice gets a tree some 3 feet high, with 
about a foot of leader and the remaining 
■ portion sufficiently clothed with spurs, there 
is a foundation on which to work. Where, 
owing generally to want of attention from 
! the maiden stage, spurs are few and far 
between, a partial clothing may be effected 
by choosing a strong growth at the base of 
each spur as near the stem as possible and 
tying it into the stem, allowing it to run 
its entire length, and cutting it back to 
6 inches or 8 inches at the winter pruning. 
The process may he repeated the following 
year with the top-bud, if thiH is necessary, 
and side-breaks shortened at the proper time 
in the usual way. By all means avoid too 
early shortening. It is better to be late 
than early. Most of the cordon Pears are 
now on the Quince, this being the more con¬ 
ducive to short-jointed growth, and, conse¬ 
quently, fruitfulness, but some sorts refuse 
to grow away kindly on this stock, growth 
being thin and weakly. Fruit-buds are pro¬ 
duced, but flowers are small, flimsy, and 
seldom set properly. Fortunately, the 
majority of our best Pears accommodate 
themselves well to this mode of culture, but 
it is with this, as a great deal else in garden¬ 
ing, one has to buy liis experience. S. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spraying Apple-trees.-I. a-t .year my Apple* 
fell off the trees just before they were ripe. I was 
advised to spray them with caustic alkali wash, so 
did so last month, and have been told to do it again 
when in blossom. I think the same wa$h would 
burn them, as it turned some of the forward blooms 
very brown. 1 should be very glad to have your 
advice.—A Beginner. 

[You must not spray with the caustic alkali 
wash either now or at any time when the 
trees are not in a dormant state. To spray 
with an insecticide while the trees are in 
bloom would have a detrimental effect, inas¬ 
much as the fructifying organs of the flowers 
w’ould be much damaged thereby. The cor¬ 
rect time to spray, either with’a fungicide 
or insecticide, is just before the blooms ex¬ 
pand and so soon as the fruit has set— i.c., 
when necessary to do so.] 

Treatment of Strawberry-bed.-1 have a 
Strawberry-bed in my garden which was done nothing 
to last year, and the leaves were so thick that the 
fruit had a job to ripen, and as they are now thick, 
should I thin the plants out and take away the old 
plants or the new ones now coming on, or what, if 
anything, can be done with them now?—C. Brown. 

[It is full late to do anything in the way 
of thinning and regulating the occupants of 
a Strawberry-bed, as the points of the flower- 
spikes are already visible. The correct 
time to do this is as soon as the crop has 
been cleared. Then it is usual to remove a 
good portion of the old foliage, all runners, 
if none are required for layering for increas¬ 
ing stock, and generally to give the bed a 
thorough cleaning. This is succeeded bv 
mulching the grouud between the rows with 
well-rotted manure or an equivalent, which 
is lightly due or forked in. Nothing further 
is then needed until spring arrives, when, 
after removing the dead and decaying leaves, 
and dusting the soil with soot and lime, a 
good hoeing will break down the clods and 
leave the surface level and ready for the 
mulching of litter, usually employed to pro¬ 
tect and keep the fruit from being damaged 
by insects and splashed with soil. By the 
tenor of your note, the foregoing details have 
not, wo fear, had attention, which will ac¬ 
count for the overgrown condition of the 
bed. Your best course, under the circum¬ 
stances, is to carefully go through the plants 
and cut out, not dig, some of the oldest and 
most exhausted-looking, particularly where 
there are younger and more vigorous 
examples near by, requiring the space for 
development. This will get rid of a great 
deal of the superfluous foliage complained 
of, but, beyond taking off dead leaves from 
the plants you retain, do not further deprive 
them of foliage now, as this will be Reeded 
as a protection for the blooms later on. If, 
after the flowers have set, and the berries 
are swelling towards maturity, it becomes 
apparent that the foliage is too dense, the 
oldest of the leaves mav then be removed in 
sufficient quantity to admit of the fruit re¬ 
ceiving its due share of sunlight and an. 
Further, the berries can be more fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun by looping up the trusses 
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with strands of raffia and securing them to 
short sticks inserted near the centre of each 

{ >lant. After the crop has been cleared, 

ayer a sufficient number af the strongest of 
the runners, to form a new bed with, in 
another part of the garden, and, when these 
are rooted, grub up the old bed. If layered 
as soon as obtainable, and planted early in 
August, these young plants will afford a 
medium crop of very fine fruit the first sea¬ 
son. The new bed will, if cultivated on the 
lines indicated above, last and bear well 
from three to four seasons. Always form a 
new bed one season in advance, before it be¬ 
comes necessary to destroy the old one.] 

Peach-buds falling.— As a reader of your paper, 
I should he glad if you could help me as to cause of 
Peach blossom all falling off in cold greenhoiibc facing 
south. Last year the trees bore an abundance of 
fruit, and this year, although there was plenty of 
blossom, it all dropped. Beyond the house (and yet 
almost a part) i3 an alcove in which some rather 
strong-smelling Apples were stored. Could this have 
anything to do with it?— Marden Manor. 

[In nine cases out of ten bud-dropping may 
be traced to the too common error of allow¬ 
ing the border to become dust-dry during 
the winter months, the grower acting under 
the delusion that such treatment ensures a 
thorough ripening of the wood. Under these 
conditions the buds remain firm on the trees 
until the time approaches for them to com¬ 
mence swelling, which may be brought about 
artificially, as when the trees are forced, or 
naturally. Then, instead of their gradually 
expanding, they turn brown and drop off. 
In bad cases, a tapping of the trellis will dis¬ 
lodge great numbers of the dead buds, and 
in some instances a shoot will be partly de¬ 
nuded, and in others wholly so. There arc 
two other causes for bud-dropping, but 
which are not nearly so common as the 
above. The one is keeping the temperature 
of the house too high during the late autumn 
and winter months, and the other is allow¬ 
ing the trees to become frozen during a 
severe and protracted frost. We once wit¬ 
nessed a bad case of injury from this latter 
cause, the trees, which were on the point 
of being started early in the year, being 
allowed to be subjected to a three weeks’ 
frost of great severity, the ventilators re¬ 
maining open the whole of the time, and no 
effort made to exclude it, although the house 
was provided with hot-water pipes. With 
regard to high temperatures, the cause of 
mischief here is generally the outcome of 
having to apply fire-heat to exclude damp 
more often than frost during the late autumn 
and early winter months, when the houses 
are filled with Chrysanthemums or such-like 
plants. This has a baneful effect on the 
trees, as they fail to get the necessary period 
of rest, and falling or shedding of buds is a 
natural sequence. We have thus entered 
into details, so that you may judge for your¬ 
self as to which of the causes named the evil 
complained of may be attributed. Never 
allow the border to become unduly dry in 
winter, but always see that it is in an equable 
state of moisture, and give a good watering 
after the leaves have- fallen should the soil 
on examination appear to be approaching a 
too-dry condition. Keep a watchful eye on 
the border, and do not wait until starting¬ 
time before applying water again should it 
be necessary, and then you will not lose the 
“buds.” Another word of advice, and that 
is, whenever necessary to water, always give 
sufficient to moisten the border throughout.] 

Should fruit-trees be pruned the year of 
planting? —M. Pierre Passy, a well-known 
French grower, solves the question as fol¬ 
lows : “When trees hare^been planted under 
the best conditions, dug when dormant, with¬ 
out injuring the roots, planted October to 
January in well-prepared and enriched soil, 
they may well be pruned at the end of 
March. The trees will not suffer, and a year 
will have been gained in their development. 
When, however, for any reason, conditions 
have been unfavourable, planting late, root¬ 
lets dried, maimed, or frosted, or the soil 
badly prepared, only a slight shortening of 
the branches should be undertaken, though 
by this process a year’s development be lost. 
A second objection to the non-pruning system 
is that the young trees sometimes begin to 
bear too early, and So sap their vitality.’’ 
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VEGETABLES. 

FRENCH GARDENING. 

I ilkad with much disappointment the dis¬ 
couraging report on French gardening that 
appeared in Gardening Illustrated of 
April 9th. I can hardly believe that the 
show was represented by all the French gar¬ 
dens that have been started in England. But, 
after all, French gardens have only been 
established here in England to' try and 
supply the English public with English- 
grown Lettuces, and not to produce wonders 
for show. Your correspondent does not men¬ 
tion Lettuces in hie list of vegetables grown 
on English lines. French gardeners do not 
attempt to grow early Cabbages arid Broc¬ 
coli. but at the same time they do grow 
Radishes and Carrots, and certainly the ab¬ 
sence of these is disappointing. Perhaps an 
account of my French garden may prove 
interesting to those of your readers who de¬ 
sire to attempt the growing of early salads 
in a small way, for these salads are the prin¬ 
cipal item in French gardening. I sowed 
the Lettuces in October under a south wall, 
pricked out the plants when three or four 
leaves were showing, and covered them with 
glass during severe frost. Then, in the 
Christmas holidays, I prepared my two-light 
frame after the French style, with a slope 
of about 2 inches from back to front, each 
light being 4 feet square. Under another 
part of the wall, here about 5 feet high, I 
prepared a bed of leaves and other ferment¬ 
ing rubbish, then put on this a load of 
manure, and placed the frame on the top, 
filling up with good soil to within 4 inches of 
the glass. I planted the Lettuces in this on 
January 12th, and just over a month after¬ 
wards (on February 13th) I cut my first two 
Lettuces, equal to any sold for twopence 
each in the shops at that time, and imported 
from France. From that time I have been 
cutting at the rate of ten a week, all from 
32 square feet of soil. As fast as one lot 
was removed I planted another from the open 
in its place. These have been my only crop, 
for the simple reason that Carrots and 
Radishes are not appreciated sufficiently by 
our household. Lately, however, I have 
sown Radishes and Cauliflowers, the Cauli¬ 
flowers having been planted out this week 
(April 9th). The only time I have expended 
on it, apart from preparing the bea, is a 
few minutes every morning and evening to 
take off and put on the straw mats. The 
cost of the manure was 3s. 6d. Up to the 
present time I have cut seventy Lettuces, 
which, at l$d. each, make 8s. 9d., a net 
profit of 5s. 3d. This winter has been by no 
means favourable to Lettuces, there 
having been much rain and little sun. Go, 
from this it will be seen that French gar¬ 
dening, or, rather, “improved English gar¬ 
dening,” as I hope it will soon be possible 
to call it, is not entirely a failure. 

Shortlands, Kent . K. Dykes. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

A disused mine.— I have a disused mine where 
the temperature is generally from 43 degs. to 47 deg6.. 
and I should be glad if you can suggest what kind of 
vegetables, such as Rhubarb, Seakale, etc., could be 
grown in this position so as to be ready for sale about 
Christmas. There arc several acres of spaee in 
the mine, where it is always dark. Please inform me 
the best way to proceed, and what vegetables would 
thrive at a profit, and if you can also give me an 
idea of the wholesale price of such vegetables about 
Christmas I should feel obliged. I am inclined to 
think that growing such vegetables should prove 
remunerative.— Rhubarf. 

[If the disused mine in question is dry, not 
subject to currents of cold air passing through 
it, wc see no reason why you should not be 
able to force Seakale and Rhubarb in it. 
Before finally deciding, wc should advise you 
to first experiment with a few crowns of both 
before putting yourself to any great expense, 
in case the venture should not prove a suc¬ 
cess. Therefore, procure some crowns of 
both either at once or as soon as obtainable 
in the autumn, and plant them in the mine. 
You would then ascertain how long the pro¬ 
duce would be in coming to perfection, or, 
in other words, how long it would take to be 
fit for use. In such a place and temperature 
great quantities of Miishr’ob'ms dotald Ve 
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grown, provided, as before stated, the mine 
is free from draughts and the floor dry. It 
may happen that you would have a diffi¬ 
culty in procuring the requisite amount of 
manure for this, while it is apparent by the 
tone of your note the growing of Seakale 
and Rhubarb on a large scale would present 
no obstacle. Still, if you could procure suit¬ 
able manure in bulk you might, in the event 
of your deciding to embark on the forcing 
of Seakale and Rhubarb, also engage in 
Mushroom-growing as well, as with so large 
an area at command you would have ample 
Bpace for all three crops. In a place such 
as a disused mine, where the temperature 
is always equable. Mushrooms could be pro¬ 
cured the whole year round, and under good 
management sueh an undertaking should 
prove remunerative. We know of no other 
kind of vegetable likely to nucceed grown 
entirely in the dark and which would be 
likely to pay you. With regard to wholesale 
prices of Seakale and Rhubarb, and, for the 
matter of that, Mushrooms also, these aro 
subject to fluctuation, so your best plan 
I would be to consult some of the large dealers 
in the Birmingham and your own local 
markets, and from them ascertain what like¬ 
lihood there is of disposing of such produce 
in bulk and the approximate prices for the 
same.] 

Chlok F#m,-W! 11 you kindly tell me what the 
Pea bi which the Spanish use so much and call 
Garbanzos?—V. 

[The Chick Pea, hardly known in England 
and seldom seen in France, is extensively 
used by the natives in Spain, Portugal, South 
America, and India. Its popular names are, 
in French, Poie chiche, Pois carre, Poia 
cornu, Garvance, in Spanish Garbanzos, and 
Gram in India. It constitutes a most whole¬ 
some, nourishing food, eaten in grains or 
ground into meal. The lower classes use the 
Peas in the natural state, but they are gene¬ 
rally parched. There are endless ways of 
preparing it; it is boiled and seasoned like 
dry French Beane, and eaten alone or with 
all sorts of meats and sauces, or boiled with 
the meats, and in Spain the national dish, 
puehero (which is much like the French pot- 
au-feu) is made with meat (mutton, beef, or 
any other meats), plenty of Garbanzos, the 
whole being boiled together for several hours, 
seasoned with vegetables according to taste 
(Tomatoes, Capsicums, Vegetable Marrows, 
Potatoes, etc.). All sorts of soups are also 
made with Garbanzos, either whole or 
ground. In countries where Chick Peas are 
largely used, they may be bought at a very 
low price.--D. G.] 

Gas-lime.—1 tee gavlime should be allowed to lie 
on the surface some time before digging it in. Why 
is this? Is there any objection to digging it in when 
applying, as the smell, when not turned in at once, 
is objected to?—V iola. 

[Gas-lime is injurious to vegetation, and 
when applied in any considerable quantity, 
it will destroy all plants with which it comes 
into contact. By exposure to the atmos¬ 
phere, changes are induced which modify its 
character considerably. The tendency of 
lime to sink into the soil renders it inadvis¬ 
able to do very much in the way of “ digging 
it in,” but in the case of gas-lime it would 
certainly not be desirable, for many reasons, 
to dig it in as soon as applied.] 

A hardy Cabbage.—I write to ask if you could 
recommend a Cabbage that would etund the winter 
here, as the Drumhead always runs to leaves and no 
heart. A market gardener told me he did not intend 
growing it anv more. 1 have not grown it for two 
years. Savoys do all right.- John Thomson, Aber¬ 
deen. 

[It is strange that Drumhead Cabbage 
should fail to heart with you. That the 
plants run to leaf instead of hearting in 
rather points to the conclusion that the strain 
is at fault, particularly as you experience no 
trouble with Savoys. At any rate, wc should 
be more inclined to think it due to this cause 
rather than to any defect in position or 
climate. Drumhead Cabbage is very hardy, 
and always hearts well, and the same may 
be said with regard to the garden varieties 
of this type of Cabbage. You speak of 
Drumheads as failing! Does this menn that 
you have tried the different varieties and 
found them all to behave in the same way? 
Have you grown Christmas Drumhead and 
Earlv Dwarf Drumhead? If not, we recom 
metafl you to give these a trial. Plants of 
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the former, from a May and June sowing, 
will, if set out on ground in good heart, 
yield medium-sized solid hearts from the be¬ 
ginning of December until the middle of 
February. The latter variety is for spring 
cutting, and the plants should stand the 
winter all right. The seed of this should be 
sown in autumn at the usual time. We 
should also advise you to grow Wheeler’s 
Imperial. This is a valuable hardy sort, and 
would, we should say, winter well if the 
plants are obtained from sowings made the 
second week in July and the first week in 
August. The heads in this case, also, should 
be ready for cutting in early spring. It 
would be well to keep the stems of the plants 
well moulded up, which will prove a good 
protection from severe frost during the 
winter months.] 

Early Rhubarb. —Mr. W. Poupart. of 
Twickenham, laid before the Fruit Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on the 4th 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CALATHEA (MARANTA) CROCATA. 
This plant, introduced by the late Wm. 
Bull, of Chelsea, in 1875, from Brazil, is one 
of the most beautiful of the Marantas—now 
known as Calatheas—in cultivation. It is of 
dwarf growth, being not more than from 
9 inche-s to 12 inches high, and has oval¬ 
shaped leaves, each about 3 inches long, pale 
satiny-green on the upper side and of a dark 
claret or plum hue on the under side. The 
flower-stems overtop the foliage, as may be 
seen by our illustration, and are terminated 
by a dense cluster of bracts and flowers, the 
former being the more conspicuous, as they 
are large, concave in shape, and of a bright 
orange colour. The plant is very free flower- 
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Calnthea (Maranta) crocata. From a photograph in 8ir Tretor Lawrence’^ garden at Burford. Dorking. 


inst. single stems of four varieties of Rhu¬ 
barb pulled from the open ground, to show’ 
natural earliness. It was noticeable that the 
longest stem was that of the well-known 
Haw'ke’a Champagne. That was 12 inches 
long, stout, and richly-coloured. Next—an 
inch shorter—camo Dawes’ Champion, un¬ 
doubtedly a very fine Rhubarb, but in this 
case not better than Champagne. Just a 
trifle shorter was The Sutton, and very short 
—hardly 4 inches long—was Dawes’ Chal¬ 
lenge, a Rhubarb which later produces very 
long, large stems, but evidently is not early. 
The three first-named looked so much alike 
that no one could have discerned the differ¬ 
ence other than in trifling length ; but The 
Sutton, when cut through, gave the deepest- 
coloured flesh, yet that is very acid. The 
committee asked for examples of all the early 
Rhubarbs now being grown at the Wisley 
gardens, and a collection is promised for a 
coming meeting, which should hav'e consider¬ 
able interest.—A. D. 
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ing, as we have seen as many as six fully- 
developed flower-spikes on one plant. Being 
of free growth, and easily increased, it ought 
to become popular now that attention has 
. been again called to it. It was given an 
I award of merit on March 22nd by the Floral 
j Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, w'hen exhibited by Mr. Bain, gar¬ 
dener to Sir T. Lawrence, Burford, Dorking. 
We learn that Mr. Bain grows it in a stove in 
a shady position, and never allows the sun 
| to 6hine on it. The best time to repot it is 
when the young growths begin to appear, 

I using as a compost good loam, with a small 
quantity of peat and plenty of rough sand. 

| - 

Primula Sieboldi in pots.— Though this 
Primula is hardy, it is impatient of too much 
wet, and the blooms are easily disfigured by 
rough weather. A sheltered nook should, 
therefore, bo choeen for it, except it is grown 
in pots, as we grow ours, removing them 
under glaBS before the flowers expand. This 


plan offers several advantages, inasmuch as 
the plants can be utilised for various pur¬ 
poses, beside which, the various tints that 
occur in the different varieties are purer and 
more decided when protected than when in 
the open air. We keep ours in pots through¬ 
out tne year, and treat them as follows: 
After flowering, all that need it are shifted 
I into larger pots, and the w r hole are placed in 
a frame so situated that it is shaded during 
the greater part of the day. Here they are 
kept throughout the summer in a fairly moist 
condition, the ample and healthy foliage 
affording proof that their requirements are 
] well supplied, while good stout rhizomes are 
formed for next year’s blooming. In winter, 
when dormant, all are turned out of their 
pots, and the stoutest crowns—that is, those 
that are certain to produce good spikes of 
flowers—are potted either in small pots (in 
which, when in bloom, they are useful in 
manv wavs), or grouped together in larger 
ones. They are again returned 
to the frame, and kept there 
till the flowers are on the point 
of expanding, when they are re¬ 
moved to a greenhouse. After 
flowering, any that need it are 
potted, and the treatment just 
mentioned commences anew. 
Apart from division of the 
crowns, these Primulas can be 
increased to an. almost un¬ 
limited extent by means of root 
cuttings ; if the stoutest of the 
roots are cut up into pieces 
about an inch long, dibbled 
thickly into pots or pans in 
sandy soil, and protected by a 
frame, young plants will make 
their appearance in spring in 
quantity.—T. 

RHODODENDRONS IN 
POTS. 

The early-flowering kinds are 
of the greatest value for pots. 
In many gardens they are used 
for house furnishing or to assist 
in making a display in conser¬ 
vatories, etc. When needing 
material to furnish the rooms 
of a big abbey, where size was 
necessary to* give effect, I 
found these most useful. 
Another point w’orthy of notice 
is that they make a fine show 
at thie season at a small cost 
compared to many things. The 
first cost of plants is not heavy, 
seeing good-sized plants, well 
budded, can be obtained at 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each. Added 
to this, if these are only used 
for the first bloom, and at¬ 
tended to as to watering, etc., 
they are useful for planting in 
the open. By choosing early 
kinds and growing them in pots 
continually, they come into 
bloom in the first month of the 
year. In a cold-house, some 
tw-enty-five years ago, when re- 
siding in North Hants, I grew 
most of the early kinds in this way, finding 
hem useful when Chrysanthemums wero 
over. \\ hen grown in pots, there is no com¬ 
parison between these and plants lifted from 
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Many err by placing the plants in the 
open early in the year, w’hen the flowers are 
over. Nothing is more unwise. Those who 
have cold-houses which they wish to keep 
gay early in the year will also find them 
useful. Early in February I was impressed 
w r ith the value of Rhododendrons for eurlv 
blooming by a fine exhibit at the R.II.S. 
Hall at Westminster. 

The following are a few early-blooming 
kinds, and which I have found do well in 
pots:—Caucasicum and variety album, 
altaclarense, Wandsworth Scarlet, lirnba- 
tum, Nobleanum, N. coccineum, Brough- 
totiianum, and Early Gem 

John Crook. 
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UTILISING A GREENHOUSE. 

I HAVE a lean-to greenhouse, facing south. The brick 
walla are 2 feet fi inches high, the front glasswork 
being 2 feet high, making total for front 4 feet 
6 inches high. The back glasswork is 10 feet high. 
The total width is 12 feet. The house, 13 feet long, I 
is heated, the pipes running along the front only ; 
but, if you think necessary, pipes could be brought 
along the end, opposite boiler, if required. I wish to 
grow a Grape-vine (or more than one), Tomatoes, 
and plants, the flowers of which 1 can sell. Can all 
these be grown in one house? If not, I would rather 
grow Tomatoes and flowering plants, and let the 
Grapes go. There is no staging. How would you 
arrange this? Would the greenhouse with Tomatoes 
grown in it require shading in summer?— Viola. 

[It will be useless for you to attempt the 
growing of Tomatoes, Vines, and plants to 
yield bloom's for cutting, in the same house. 
To do so will be courting failure. You may 
succeed with Vines and Tomatoes, growing 
the latter at the back of the house, training 
them on the roof trellis, giving up a portion 
of this—say, a width of 5 feet—for the pur¬ 
pose. The boxes or pots in which the plants 
would be grown would have to be elevated 
on something to bring them up to within, say, 

3 feet of the roof, otherwise they would be¬ 
come unduly drawn. This difficulty could be 
overcome if you erect a stepped stage, as pro¬ 
posed, as the pots or boxes could then be ac¬ 
commodated on the topmost tier. Although 
the other portion of the stage would be idle 
during the time the Vines and Tomatoes are 
in full growth, and ripe fruit hanging on the 
former, you can utilise it afterwards and 
during the winter months for storing bedding 
plants, or such subjects as will merely need 
to be protected from frost. In this case tlio 
Vines would occupy the lower portion of the 
house and trellis. If you grow them on the 
single-rod system, you can find room for four 
Vines, and if the first and fourth are planted 
18 inches from either end of the house, all 
four will then stand 3 feet apart. The rods 
could be trained up under the roof for a dis¬ 
tance of about 8 feet. Another way would 
be to plant one Vine at one end of the house 
and train the rod up under the roof for a dis¬ 
tance of 6 feet. Then, from this rod you 
could obtain two other rods, and train them 
out at right angles or in a transverse direc¬ 
tion, until they eventually reach the other 
end of the house. By this arrangement you 
would obtain a rather larger area of trellis- 
ing for training the Tomatoes upon at the 
upper part of the house. The front stage . 
would be too shaded for plants to succeed ] 
during the growing season, but in winter it i 
could be put to the same use as the stepped j 
stage. If you abandon the idea of Grape- i 
growing, And elect to have Tomatoes and ) 
plants instead, we should advise the former , 
being grown at the front of the house and I 
trained up on the roof-trellis for a distance , 
of 4 foet. In doing this, you could dispense ! 
with the front stage altogether. This ar¬ 
rangement would leave the back stage un¬ 
shaded, or so that whatever the class of plant. 
or plants may be you propose growing to 
yield cut bloom, they may be shaded or not, 
just as occasion may demand. 

As regards the sale of flowers, we may 
point out that this will be a hazardous under¬ 
taking if you are looking for it to prove a 
remunerative speculation. To grow flowers 
for home use and for sale are two different ! 
matters. In the former case it ofttimes does I 
not so much matter how varied the nature of i 
the flowers may be, and if the yield is at times I 
rather intermittent, but for commercial pur¬ 
poses the supply must be continuous, and con¬ 
sist of such subjects as find a ready sale at 
all times. Of course, we are in the dark as 
to the conveniences you possess in the shape 
of heated pits and frames for growing on the 
relays of plants requisite to keep the house 
supplied, but if you have the house only to 
depend on, we cannot conceive how you will 
surmount this difficulty. With regard to the 
heating apparatus, you would be well ad- j 
vised to continue the hot-water pipes round 
the end of the house, as you suggest, in the 
event of deciding to plant Vines. Whether 
they would be needed if the alternative 
scheme is adopted will depend on the re¬ 
quirements of the plants. The back stepped 
stage had better be built so that there is a 
space of 2 feet clear between it and the glass- 
work, which leaves none too much room for 
attending to plants, etc. The front stage, 1 
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if you have one, may be all on one level. The 
portion of the roof on which the Tomatoes 
are trained will not need to be shaded.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jacobinia OOOOinea. Several of the 
Jacoblnias have flowers of some shade of 
yellow or rose, but in this particular species 
they are of a clear deep scarlet tint. Like 
Jacobinia chrysostephana, which has become 
very popular of late years, J. coccinea is 
most satisfactory when propagated in the 
spring from the strongest cuttings available, 
which after rooting should be grown on in 
a fairly cool position in order to ensure a 
sturdy growth. Even then they will run up 
rather tall, generally from 2 feet to 3 feet, 
but in this way only can large heads of 
flowers be ensured. Such plants are valuable 
for grouping. Just now this Jacobinia is at 
its best, the terminal cone-like heads being 
a mass of scarlet blossoms. An intermediate 
temperature suits it best at this season. In 
gardens it is often met with under the 
generic name of Justicia, the specific one of 
coccinea remaining the.same.—G. S. C. 

Double-flowered Poineettia.— The double- 
flowered form of the scarlet Poinsettia was 
recently blooming freely in the succulent- 
house at Kew. Few new plants have been 
distributed with a greater flourish of trum¬ 
pets than the double Poinsettia, but under 
cultivation it was never much of a success, 
and I have rarely seen it in so good a con¬ 
dition as it was at Kew\ It was discovered 
by Roezl, who found this particular variety 
growing in the garden of an Indian village 
in Mexico. It differs from the ordinary 
Poinsettia in having branched inflorescences, 
and as a consequence it produces three or 
four times as many bracts as does the type. 
It, is well known that the showy portion of 
the Poinsettia is not the flowers themselves, 
but the leaf-like, brilliantly-coloured bracts 
which accompany them. I have several 
times seen this Poinsettia grown in the ordi¬ 
nary way, with no great success, but at Kew 
it is planted out in a prepared bed in the suc¬ 
culent-house. It has a firm, woody base, 
from which the young shoots are pushed out 
after the manner of an Erythrina. Some of 
the shoots at Kew reached a height of 5 feet 
to 6 feet, the stouter ones being terminated 
by a fine head of bracts. The double Poin¬ 
settia has now practically dropped out of 
cultivation, though, treated as at Kew, it is 
certainly a striking plant.—X. 

Staking plants. —In a large greenhouse, 
where Tomato-plants are grown erect, Bam¬ 
boo rods may do verv well for such purpose, 
but used outdoors, because their relatively 
small bases give them no real grip of the 
soil, they are unfitted for the support of 
plants generally. I have always found the 
portions in the soil to decay much more 
rapidly than do the bottoms of ordinary wood 
stakes. No doubt that decay is assisted by 
the soil, which is naturally forced into the 
hollow caused by pressing it into the ground. 
In all cases proper stakes, no matter of what 
made, should have sharp-pointed, well- 
rounded bases, as, when so prepared, they do 
very little harm to roots. Still further, the 
portion of any stake in the soil should be 
larger than is the upper portion, as in such 
case the soil is more firmly gripped. The 
yellow hue of Bamboo rods fails to harmonise 
with the leaves and stems of plants. If 
Hazel, Ash, Apple, or other home-grown 
| twigs be used, no colouring is needed, Dut if 
the supports be of planed wood, then some 
dull green or brown colouring should be 
given, less to protect the stake from weather 
than to ensure its harmonious blending with 
the plants being supported.—A. D. 

Two useful Begonias.- valuable Be¬ 
gonia for the decoration of the greenhouse, 
where, with attention, it will flower through¬ 
out the greater part of the year, is Gloire de 
Ch&telaine, which forms a plant of tufted 
habit and about a foot in height. The 
colour of the flowers is bright rose. It be¬ 
longs to the semperflorens section. Another 
form, distributed by a French nurseryman 
under the name of Gloire de Chatelaine 
Rouge, is a counterpart of the preceding, ex¬ 
cept in the colour of the blossoms. In this 
variety they are of a bright carmjne-red, 


and very effective when in good condition. 
It is very possible that these Begonias would 
form desirable bedding-plants, but I have 
not yet seen them employed for this pur¬ 
pose. At all events, they are particularly 
valuable in the greenhouse, for which pur- 
j pose neat young plants in 5-inch pots are, 
j I think, superior to older ones. Propagation 
, and culture are both simple, for cuttings 
' strike readily, while old plants can often be 
j pulled apart into several pieces, each with its 
' attendant roots. Ordinary potting soil is all 
I that is needed.—X. 

Amphlcome Emodl. This, a fine lot of 
which we noted in Messrs. J. Veitch and 
Sons' group at the Horticultural Hall on 
Tuesday, the 19th inst., is a beautiful plant 
for a cold greenhouse, but as yet it does not 
appear to have become generally known and 
cultivated for its handsome and freely-pro¬ 
duced flowers. For those who do not know 
it, we may describe it as being a dwarf, Big- 
nonia-like plant, with dark green, pinnate 
leaves, somewhat drooping stems, and ter¬ 
minal racemes of rosy flowers with a yellow 
throat. Roughly speaking, the flowers may 
be likened to those of Gloxinias, both as to 
size and form, and as they are produced about 
half-a-dozen together on the end of each 
branch, it will be seen how beautiful such a 
plant may be made to look by a little careful 
cultivation. Even this carefulness is no 
more than would be necessary to grow a 
Geranium or a Fuchsia well, and where these 
plants are grown there also may the Amphi- 
come find congenial quarters. It may be 
propagated either from cuttings or from 
seeds. 

Azalea Hexe.— This is a cross between a 
good form of the typical Azalea amoena, with 
the hose-in-hose character of the blossoms 
very pronounced, and a variety of the Indian 
Azalea, which, under the name of Due de 
Nassau, was very popular a generation or 
more ago, but is now very seldom seen. The 
| variety Hexe inherits a good deal of the 
dwarf twiggy character of A. amoena, but, 
j generally speaking, it may be regarded as 
about midway between its parents. The 
flowers retain the hose-in-hose character, 
their colour being a kind of ruby-red, with a 
suspicion of purple. It is very readily in¬ 
creased by cuttings,"and it is in this way that 
the dwarf plants now so popular are obtained. 
The cross was effected in 1878, and the fact 
that some plants remain in obscurity for 
years before their merits are recognised is 
well illustrated in the case of this Azalea, as 
it has only become popular during the last 
few years.—X. 

Cineraria Matador.-In my early days the only 
Cinerarias grown were the dense, massive-headed 
florists’ varieties. Then the douhie-flowered 
cropped up, and for a time named varieties of this 
section were met with in gardens. Now all is 
changed, and we have varieties differing greatly from 
each other in habit, form of the flower, and colour 
thereof. A variety raised and distributed by Messrs. 
Veitch under the name of Antique Rose attracted, 
when first shown, a good deal of attention by reason 
of its distinct colour, but now in the variety Matador 
I we have a far more decided break-away. It Is of a 
I dwarf, sturdy habit of growth, the flowers being 
l large and the florets broad and massive. The colour 
, i s difficult to describe, rosy-ecarlet and terra-cotta- 
scarlet being perhaps nearest the mark among the 
many suggestions I heard at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on April 6th. when it was shown by 
, Messrs. Veitch in company with many other distinct 
j types of garden Cinerarias.—T. C. 

| Fuchsias-their all-round capabilities.— Few 
i plants are easier to cultivate or may be used In a 
i greater variety of ways than Fuchsias. Often quite 
! old plants that may have been considered almost 
I worn out as pot plants will “ pick up ” when turned 
out of pots, and make a garden quite gay, whilst 
young plants planted out, among other things con- 
1 tribute not a little to the beauty of the border. 

, Then one knows, too, what beautiful effects may bo 
! had by growing them under glass or in a house 
window, and they find a ready sale as market plants. 

I Not the least interesting mode of culture is in a 
basket or window-box, where their blossoms are seen 
to such advantage.—W. F. D. 

Pelargonium F. V. Raspail.— There are not 
I very many semi-double Pelargoniums that flower 60 
freelv or better answer the description of 6howy than 
the two forms of F. V. Raspail. One has no need to 
sound their praisee for bedding, for window-boxes, or 
for a sunny window. These are known, but what is 
a matter for surprise is that more do not make 
greater use of the planta for winter flowering, ae 
the scarlet trusses then are an acquisition to any 
house. It is worth the trouble and loss of flowers 
during the summer to prepare plants for blooming 
when the summer flowers arc over, and now is the 
time when plants should be set apart, getting them 
out-of-doors during the summer so that ripened wood 
will result ip their free blooming later.— Townsman. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM AINSWORTHI VAR. 
MRS. HAYWOOD. 

This fine hybrid Dendrobium was raised by 
Mr. C. J. Salter when gardener to the late 
Mr. T. B. Haywood, at Woodhatch, Reigate. 
The plant, when exhibited on February 24th, 
1903, at the Royal Horticultural Society, re¬ 
ceived an award of merit from the Orchid 
Committee. It is undoubtedly one of the 
best of the D. Ainsworthi crosses, and in my 
opinion was well deserving of a first-class cer- 
tificate. The original D. Aineworthi was 


family, which bloomed early in the season, 
will now require repotting, an operation 
that should be carried out just before the 
young growths commence to emit new roots, 
otherwise, if these tender fibres are allowed 
to become too far advanced before repotting, 
they are apt to get damaged, the coming sea¬ 
son’s growth being thereby seriously im-. 
paired. As a rule, Dendrobiums may be 
rown in pots, pans, or Teak-wood baskets, 
ut for a strong-growing plant as the one 
depicted, the ordinary flower-pot is prefer¬ 
able. In no case do these plants require 
any great depth of compost, and overpotting 
should be avoided. The pots should be 
drained to rather more than naif their depth 











Dendrobium Ainaworlhi var. Mrs. Haywood. 


raised in the collection of Dr. Ainsworth 
about forty years ago, the parents being D. 
aureum and D. nobile. The hybrid por¬ 
trayed in the illustration was raised from 
similar parents, but instead of the ordinary 
D. nobile, it is probable that the rarer variety 
named nobilius was used, a variety far 
superior to the original resulting. In 
point of size, colour, and freedom of 
flowering, neither of its parents can 
lay claim to be superior. The plant here 
figured is from a cutting off the original 
Woodhatch hybrid. For a Dendrobium of 
this section the flowers are very large, the 
sepals and petals beautifully tinted with pur¬ 
plish-lilac, the lip having a large maroon 
purple centre. 

Cuxttjre.—T his hy-t^id and others of the 
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with clean crocks, over which spread a thin 
layer of rough Sphagnum Moss. The com¬ 
post may consist of Osmunda-fibre, Polypo¬ 
dium-fibre, and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
parts. Cut theee materials up moderately 
fine, and well mix them together, adding 
sufficient small crocks to ensure perfect 
drainage. When repotted, Dendrobiums 
should not have their roots unnecessarily dis- 
| turbed; therefore, as regards well-rooted 
plants, it is advisable to break the pot, cut 
off all dead roots, and remove any decayed 
parte of the compost as carefully as possible. 
If the drainage is permeated with roots, do 
not disturb it, but place the whole together 
into a larger pot, fill around the old drainage 
with fresh crocks, and fill up firmly with the 
compost. Place the plants in a warm, stove¬ 


like temperature. A warm vinery will also 
suit them, and, until properlv re-established, 
shade them from strong sunshine. For seve¬ 
ral weeks after repotting, water must bo 
carefully applied, just sufficient being 
afforded to keep the surface of the compost 
moderately moist. When growing and root¬ 
ing freely, this section of Dendrobiums will 
delight in copious waterings whenever the 
compost is fairly dry. When thoroughly re¬ 
established, syringe well up underneath the 
leaves on all bright days, and sponge them 
occasionally to keep down insect pests. Those 
who possess a plant of this hybrid should do 
all that is possible to increase the stock, if 
only to replace older plants as they become 
worn out. This is easily done by cutting off 
well-ripened back growths, severing them at. 
short intervals, taking the precaution to have 
a sound eye or bud to each piece. Pseudo- 
bulbs that have borne flowers are practically 
useless for this purpose. Place the severed 
pieces firmly in small, well-drained pots filled 
w T ith Sphagnum Moss and coarse silver-sand, 
resting the base of the bud just upon the sur¬ 
face of the material. Place the cuttings in 
a warm propagating-frame, or they may bo 
stood alongside the older plants, and be 
afforded the same treatment. Those in the 
case should be sprayed over occasionally, and 
be kept just moist. When these cuttings 
have made a small amount of growth, new 
roots will appear, when they may be repotted 
singly into small pots, and be grown on in 
the same house with the older examples. 
Another method by which propagation may 
be effected is to lay the severed back pseudo¬ 
bulbs on damp Sphagnum Moss in the propa- 
gating-case, and when the young shoots ap¬ 
pear, the stems may be divided just below 
their base and be repotted. These cuttings 
grow vigorously when potted in Sphagnum 
Moss, well mixed with small crocks, but be¬ 
fore they arrive at the flowering stage, the 
compost previously advised would suit them 
better. The present is a good time to pot 
off seedlings, and to repot Dendrobiums gene¬ 
rally. 


TREATMENT OF DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE. 

I would be very glad if you would tell me the name 
of the Orchid a flower of which I enclose and how 
to treat it? I have half-a-dozen plants in a 
Cucumber-house, heated to 65 degs. by night, rising 
to about 80 degs. by day.—T en Years’ Reader. 

[The name of your plant is Dendrobium 
nobile, which has few equals for the produc¬ 
tion of flowers where these are required for 
several months during the year. It is prob¬ 
ably the best known, the most popular and 
useful, and at the same time the most vari¬ 
able of all the Dendrobiums, there being a 
large number of distinct and beautiful varie¬ 
ties which are well worth including in every 
collection, however select it may be. To some 
readers it may be useful to enumerate some 
of the best, which are as follows:—D. nobile 
Cooksoni, D. n. nobilius, D. n. elegans, D. n. 
Amesianum, D. Dormanianum, D. virginale 
(pure white), D. n. Ballianum, D. n. Perfec¬ 
tion, D. n. Murrhinianum, D. n. Ashworth- 
ianum, etc. Although known in the early 
part of the last century, the first plant 
bloomed in this country in 1837, and it is 
interesting to note that up to tbe present 
time the type has received no recognition in 
the shape of an award from the Royal Horti 
cultural Society. The first to obtain that 
distinction was D. n. nobilius, which was ex 
hibited by the late Mr. Southgate, of Streat 
ham, in 1883, when the plant received a 
first-class certificate. In D. n. Cooksoni, the 
flowers at first sight appear to have three 
labellums, the petals and lip being very 
similar to each other, especially as regards 
colour. D. nobile Burford var. has the same 
colour on the lower sepals as on the lip. D. 
nobile Tollianum is a remarkable sport from 
the type, the pedicels of the flowers being 
twisted. The flowers always appear inverted, 
and never expand. We noticed this last 
variety in the Burford collection only a few 
weeks ago, and. although botanically interest 
ing, Ihe flowers are not particularly attra«- 
l ive or of any practical value. 

Plants of Dendrobium nobile and its varie 
lies that bloomed last December and January 
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will by this time have made considerable 
growth, and the temperature of your Cucum¬ 
ber-house should prove a very suitable place 
for them. The plants which bloomed later, 
and have only just started to grow, should 
be kept comparatively cool till new roots are 
seen pushing out from the base of the young 
growths, when they may also be removed to 
a more growing atmosphere. The best time 
to repot plants of this Dendrobium is just 
when the new growths commence to push out 
roots. For directions as to that important 
operation, potting materials, etc., we cannot 
do better than refer you to our remarks on 
D. Ainsworthi var. Mrs. Haywood, which 
appear in this issue, page 265. As each plant 
finishes up its new growth, which is snown 
by the terminal leaves at the extremity of the 
bulb becoming developed, water at the root 
should be gradually withheld, but this should 
not be commenced too suddenly, neither 
should the plants be allowed to become dry, 
or they will receive a check which would 
cause them to finish up prematurely, 
and soon afterwards to start into growth. 
Those that finish up first should be stood 
altogether at one eud of the house, where 
more light and air can be admitted, and 
where there is less moisture. At this time 
the earlier-made roots are not only lengthen¬ 
ing, but they are sending out a quantity of 
lateral rootlets, which should be encouraged 
as much as possible, and when these young 
rootlets have obtained a firm hold of the com- 


E ost or the sides of the pot, the plants may 
e removed to a cooler and drier atmosphere. 
The plants are quite safe if put into a vinery 
where the Grapes have just been cut, taking 
care to select a position free from draughts. 
If the plants are not removed out of the 
warm-hotTse at the proper time, or if allowed 
to remain there too long, they would again 
commence growth, the eyes at the base of 
the current season’s formed bulbs pushing 
out new breaks, which would necessitate 
either of these being sacrificed or the plants 
kept on growing until such growth was com¬ 
pleted. which would prevent the plants 
blooming so early as they otherwise would 
have done. It also happens that often the 
young growths which restart immediately 
on the completion of the pseudo-bulbs are 
deficient in size, and, consequently, there is 
a great loss of flowers. It is often from in¬ 
attention to checking the plants at the right 
time that beginners in the cultivation of this 
useful Orchid fail to get the plants to bloom 
satisfactorily. When removed to the vinery 
or cool greenhouse, judgment should be exer¬ 
cised in watering the plants, especially when 
fully exposed to clear sunshine, as oftentimes 
the compost on the surface appears to be 
quite dry, while underneath it is not so, and 
if the roots below are kept in a saturated 
compost, premature decay will set in, and 
many will be lost. Therefore, it is prudent to 
err on the side of dryness rather than the 
reverse. The best plan is to examine the 
plants every day, preferably in the afternoon, 
at the time when the sun is going off the 
house, and immediately the newlv-made bulbs 
show the least signs of shrivelling to give 
each plant a thorough watering. 

During the resting period the plants 
should b^ kept in a temperature of about 
50 degs. to 55 degs. Towards the end of the 
year, when the pseudo-bulbs are showing 
their flower buds, the plants may be removed 
to a slightly warmer house, and where the 
atmosphere is rather more moist. A tempera¬ 
ture of nbout 55 degs. to 60 degs. will suit 
them, affording all the sunlight possible with 
a little extra ventilation, and a slight over¬ 
head sprajnng w ith tepid rain-water on sunny 
days will, if judiciously afforded, tend to the 
free expansion of the flowers. When the 
flower-buds are about half grown the plants 
will require more generous treatment in 
every way to enable them to properly develop 
such buds. Therefore, if a warm plant- 
stove is at command, arrange the plants well 
up to the roof glass, where they may obtain 
uninterrupted sunlight, which is of great 
importance in assisting the flowers to come 
to perfection, both as regards size, colour, 
and substnncc. After flowering, place the 
plants in the cool-house again, there to re¬ 


main till they again start into grow 
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RO8E8. 

ROSE NIPHETOS. 

What marvellous beauty there is in a really 
first-class specimen, such as one may cut 
from & maiden standard! Frau Earl 
Druschki is not to be compared with a perfect 
specimen of Niphetos. One could wish it 
were really hardy, but, unfortunately, it is 
very tender, and yet we now and then hear 
of fine, large-headed standards that have 
stood the rigours of several of our winters 
unharmed. What & splendid object this Rose 
is upon a tall standard, especially when the 
climbing form is used, and it makes a very 
good semi-pendulous head. I once saw a tree 
growing under glass in a peaty soil, and this 
was watered liberally after having scattered 
on the soil a heavy dressing of Clay’s Fer¬ 
tiliser ; and what a glorious sight it was, 
with its hundreds of superb blossoms ! It is 
no uncommon experience for one large speci¬ 
men to yield from five hundred to a thousand 
blossoms during the season. When plants 
are set out under glass, it is a good plan to 
prune hard in December, and cut out much 
of the old wood, the result being a fine lot of 
young rods. Climbing Niphetos on a stan¬ 
dard, and grown in pots, may be made to 
produce really grand specimen blooms if dis¬ 
budded both of superfluous buds and also of 
the side shoots, that start into growth long 
before the flower-buds show colour. I do not 
advocate repotting standard Roses every sea¬ 
son—in fact, I believe much harm is done 
thereby. Better encourage the production 
of abundance of roots, and then top-dress 
the plants in autumn. This is done by re¬ 
moving an inch or two of the soil; then 
afford a good sprinkling of some good fer¬ 
tiliser, afterwards replacing the soil removed 
with some nice compost. 

I often think how very remarkable these 
old Roses are, apparently from promiscuous 
seed sowing. We have Niphetos, Marechal 
Niel, Devonian sis, Souvenir d’Elise.Vardon, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, etc., of which the raisers 
could not account for their production ex¬ 
cepting in the ordinary way of seed-sowing. 
Although we prid6 ourselves on the great 
strides made by cross-fertilisation, we do not 
appear to be able to excel the productions of 
the early raisers, who, I believe, carried out 
little or no artificial fecundation. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning neglected Boses.— A Gloire de Dijon 
Rose, trained against the house, has not been pruned 
for some years. 8hould it be done now, and, if so, 
what growth should be cut out and what retained? 
What distance apart should the growths be laid in? 
Some dwarf Ro6es (H.P.’s) have also not been pruned 
for years, they now have shoots 3 feet or 4 feet long. 
How should they be pruned? I thoroughly under¬ 
stand the pruning of fruit-trees.—A non. 

[It is now very late to prune a plant of this 
variety, as already flower-buds are forming. 
If carefully done, the growths could be 
spread well out upon the wall, placing the 
main shoots about a foot apart, and in a 
palmate fashion. It would do no harm to 
entirely remove one or two of the oldest 
growths if the plant appears over-burdened 
with shoots, and any very long side-shoots 
springing from the main growths may be re¬ 
duced in length ; but this needs doing with 
judgment, for they frequently yield the best 
flowers. Some twiggy side-shoots may be cut 
back to one or two eyes, and where they are 
very abundant some may be cut away en¬ 
tirely. Fork up the soil around the base, and 
next month give the plant 3 gallons or 4 gal¬ 
lons twice a week of some good liquid- 
manure. Should the liquid not penetrate the 
soil freely, a few holes made with an iron 
crowbar will facilitate its passage to the 
roots. The bush H.P. Roses may be cut back 
to about 12 inches from the ground, although 
it is now very late to do this. After pruning, 
paint over the ends of shoots with grafting- 
wax, painter’8 knotting, or tar.] 

Planting Brier®.— I wish to obtain some Briers 
(Dog Rose) to bud. Will you please be good enough 
to say when they should be moved? Could they be 
moved now to do any good?—N. B. 

[It is now too late to remove these from 
the hedges. They might live, but could not 
be of much use this season. Early Novem¬ 


ber is about the best time to obtain them. 
There is an abundance, grown around your 
neighbourhood, which, no doubt, would be 
available in the autumn, especially if you 
made arrangements with the local farmers for 
permission to obtain them.] 


FERN 8 . 

FERNS IN WINDOWS. 

Ferns are often grown in windows, and if 
there is one more than another that is a 
universal favourite, it is the Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum cuneatuin). This does beautifully 
in a window facing the north ; the fronds, 
although not growing so large as they would 
in a warmer, more moist atmosphere, will 
attain a length of over 1 foot, including the 
stem, and keep as healthy in appearance as 
they do in an ordinary Fern-nouse, small 
plants gradually attaining size under such 
conditions. The common Pteris creiica and 
P. serrulata, with most of its crested forms, 
do equally well, growing up from small seed 
lings so as to attain a size quite as largo as is 
desirable for window plants. This they will 
do in rooms where the atmosphere is always 
dry, through the presence of fires and gas ; 
but for Ferns to succeed under these last- 
named conditions, it is requisite that they 
should be inured to it from the time they are 
quite small. Plants grown up tenderly in a 
moist, warm atmosphere would very soon look 
sickly if so located, and if success is looked 
for, they must never be allowed to want for 
water. If the leaves flag through drought, 
they will turn more or less brown, and the 
plants will not again assume their wonted 
appearance until fresh growth is made. I 
may here mention that in rooms where fires 
are much or regularly used, the growth will 
not be so close and the general appearance of 
the plants not so good as where they are 
absent. As a matter of course, the plants 
must be taken out of the windows during 
severe frost. Nephrolepis exaltata, Davallia 
canariensis (the Hare’s-foot Fern), and the 
plain-leaved forms of Scolopendrium (Hart’s- 
tengue Fern) also do well in a window, 
making, like those mentioned before, not 
only growth that gives evidence of their 
ability to exist under adverse conditions, but 
where properly attended to they thrive in a 
way that makes them handsome objects for 
room decoration. One thing not to be lost 
sight of in managing those Ferns when thus 
grown is that the windows should never be 
opened so much at the bottom as to expose 
them to a keen draught. This they will not 
long stand without showing their resentment 
in the shape of brown fronds and a generally 
unsightly appearance. B. 


The Ermine moth (/. IF. £.).—'The insects 
attacking your Hazels are, in the absence of 
any specimens, probably the caterpillars of 
the small ermine moth (Hyponomeuta padel- 
lus). It is a very common pest on Apples and 
Hawthorn. The most effectual way of de¬ 
stroying this insect is to cut out the webs 
containing the caterpillars, holding a box or 
basket under the web so as to catch any of 
the inmates that fall out during the opera¬ 
tion, or the tree may be syringed with an in¬ 
secticide containing soft-soap, such as 
paraffin emulsion, but it must be applied with 
sufficient force to break the webs so as to 
reach the caterpillars. The eggs are laid 
on the shoots in little groups, and are 
covered with a glutinous substance. The 
young caterpillars are hatched early in the 
winter, but they remain under the shelter 
just alluded to until the leaves appear, when 
they at once attack hem. A good remedy is 
to spray the trees in the course of the winter 
with a caustic wash, made as follows: Dis¬ 
solve 1 lb. of ground caustic soda in half a 
pail of water, then add # lb. of pearlash and 
enough water to make 10 gallons of the mix¬ 
ture. Stir all well together, and then, lastly, 
add 10 ozs.of soft-soap that has been dissolved 
in a little boiling water. Stir again 
thoroughly, and the mixture is fit for use. It 
should not be allowed to get on the clothes 
or skin, as it is very caustic. Choose a calm 
day for using it. so tha,t there may be no 
chance of any being blown into the face. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CROCUSES IN REGENT’S PARK. 

A very charming addition to the parks of 
recent years has been obtained by adding the 
beauty of spring flowers, and in the good 
ground and mostly sheltered spots they 
flower well. The soil is so good that there 
is no difficulty on that score, but the Crocus 
generally is not by any means easily natu¬ 
ralised, unless we have warm and suitable 
soils for it. All the greater the credit for 
the people who manage our parks that they 
can make such a lovely show soon after the 
passing of the dullest days. It is very well to 
do these things in a spirited manner, but 
sometimes we see them overdone—that is to 
say, they cover the whole of the ground, 
which is a most ignorant practice. It is only 
by contrast with open sweeps of Grass that 
we get the best effects. Also, gardeners and 
others who plant them should study natural 
grouping—nothing stiff, ring-like, or formal 
should be seen. A few score well placed will 
give a better effect than a thousand scattered 
about without thought. 


sorts with fair prospects of success. I do 
not mean that success is eo marked as on 
better soil, either in the way of increase of 
bulbs or si/e and number of flowers, or that 
all varieties do equally well; but they will 
increase slightly annually, and last for many 
years. It may be well to mention that where 
natural soil is of the kind described, it is well 
to plant the trumpets, both singles and 
doubles, the larger forms of incomparabilis 
and poeticus, on the flat, and the smaller 
| forms, like cyelamineus, Johnstoni, Bulbo- 
I codium, the smaller incomparabilis, nnd 
Leedsi, on the slopes. Reserve little plateaus 
i on the slopes for the smallest forms, and 
do not plant who^ the angle is sharp, as in 
I such cases the neural dryness is intensified 
by the sharp pitch, and bulbs would only drag 
out a miserable existence. Deep planting 
is essential on such soils—not less than 
6 inches, and a couple more might be given 
on the slopes. It is always advisable, espe¬ 
cially on dry soils, to see that the base of the 
hole is sufficiently wide, so that the bulb 
rests firmly on the soil—both points must not 
be neglected if success is required. Alike 
from the question of a prolonged display 


Mary, Sir Watkin, and Stella superba were 
all very good. Gloria Mundi and Blackwell, 
later planted, promise well. Barri conspi- 
cuus is much the best. One or two others 
were tried, but I should imagine they prefer 
a stronger soil. Telamonius plenus, Sulphur 
Phcenix, Leedsi Duchess of Westminster, 
Katherine Spurred, Mrs. Langtry, and 
Water-witch are all very beautiful, equal to 
the best of the trumpet and incomparabilis 
forms. As noted above, if the attempt is 
made to naturalise poeticus ornatus, poet- 
arum, recurvus, and stellaris on a sandy soil, 
they should bo planted on the flat, and pre¬ 
ferably in a moist spot, but they are most at 
home in better soil. E. B. S. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Grate Hyacinths. —I have been much de¬ 
lighted, since I took up hardy flowers, with 
the little conical spikes of flowers of the Mus- 
caris, or Grape Hyacinths, and I have tried 
to get together a few of various kinds. But 
I have been greatly disappointed to find that 
there is a great similarity among them, and 



Crocuaes in turf in Regent'* Park. 


DAFFODILS IN SANDY SOIL. 


If there is a branch of outdoor gardening in 
favour, it is probably the naturalisation of 
Daffodils. From small beginnings, it has 
grown, until at the present time there are 
few gardens, from the suburban villa to the 
pleasure-ground of vast size, that cannot 
boast of a spring display, cither in dozens or 
tens of thousands. Those fortunate to pos¬ 
sess a soil naturally adapted for the purpose 
—a rather sandy loam—have little difficulty 
with the majority of forms, although some 
are a little fanciful in their requirements. 
Taking the family as a whole, it adapts itself 
well to circumstances, and may be seen 
flourishing alike in deep, rich pastures and 
on sandy slopes. It was the latter I had to 
deal with when, some twenty years ago, en¬ 
thusiasm was roused by the article on Nar¬ 
cissi in the “English Flower Garden,” and 
I w r as somewhat doubtful of success. It was 
genuine Surrey Pine-wood soil, a few inches 
of peaty leaf-soil, and then sand for many 
feet. Fortunately, it was not a perfectly dry 
sand, that ran sharply through the fingers, 
but a moist, rather clinging sand, retaining 
its shape slightly after pressure, and in suen 
a soil it is perfectly safe to naturalise many 
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out-of doors and to furnish material for cut¬ 
ting for some three months, successionnl 
flowering varieties must be planted, begin¬ 
ning with obvallaris and ending wth the May- 
flowering poeticus. I have omitted cycla- 
mineus and minimus, because, although of 
the earliest, they are not planted in quanti¬ 
ties for a big display, but rather in shel¬ 
tered nooks and dells to give a touch of 
brightness at a dull time. Obvallaris is the 
earliest variety that can be planted in bulk. 
If given a sheltered spot, and covered with a 
couple of inches of leaves, it w ill be in flow er 
by the end of February in early seasons. The 
coming years may find the newer seedlings 
occupying prominent positions in our parks, 
gardens, and woodland, but at present they 
are far too expensive for the ordinary purse. 

In making a small selection of sorts that 
did well under conditions named earlier in 
I this note, I havo not included any that were 
only partially tried. Obvallaris, Golden 
I Spur, Ard Righ, Emperor, spurius, P. R. 
Barr, Henry Irving, Scoticus, Empress, Hor9- 
j fieldi, and grandis did well. Princeps was 
not a success. White trumpets were not a 
success. Albicans is the best of three tried. 
Incomparabilis, Beauty, Cynosure, Princess 


I have come to the conclusion that someone 
who knows them well might do a good ser- 

I vice to many beginners by giving a selection 
of, say, half-a-dozen or so of the most dis¬ 
tinct. Possibly the number might have to 
be increased, as it is hardly possible to leave 
out not only the common Grape Hyacinth, 
called Muscari botryoides, but its white and 
pale blue varieties. Muscari conicum 
Heavenly Blue should also ,be included. 
Then, M. Heldreichi is a fine one, although I 
think it has been too much praised. I should 
also include M. neglectum, for its black-blue 
flowers. That would be my half-dozen, but 
possibly there are other good ones I do not 
know, and I have been told that there is a 
fine pink one called M. Ma66eyanum, and 
that M. armeuiacum is also pretty". The little 
I have seen makes me think that there are 
far too many names, and too little difference 
in the flowers themselves. What say Mr. 
Jenkins and other writers on hardy flowers in 
Gardening Illustrated? 

Rhododendron prjscox. — Flowering 
shrubs are indispensable to every garden in 
which they will grow, and everyone who likes 
a garden will take pleasure in the little Rho¬ 
dodendron preecox, which is, in my garden, 
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in full flower this March, and giving a host 
of its bright cherry-red blooms. Were it not 
that my own want of knowledge is too appa¬ 
rent to myself, I would marvel to think that 
there are so many who have not heard of this 
shrub. A friend of mine, who introduced it 
to me, has had it in his garden for fifteen or 
sixteen years, and it has not yet reached a 
height of more than 4 feet. He tells me he 
grows it in stony soil, and that he knows a 
garden where it is 10 feet high or so. It must 
be a grand sight indeed when in bloom there. 
He also tells me that it is a hybrid of R. 
ciliatum and E. dauricum. Whatever its 
parents, their offspring does them credit, and 
l would urge upon my readers to buy this 
deciduous Rhododendron. 

Narcissus minimus.- What a wealth of 
enjoyment is given to us by the Narcissi! At 
the present time I am charmed by a clump 
of the little Narcissus minimus, one of the 
flowers which must appeal to a wide circle 
of flower-growers, especially to any of them 
who are fond of the Daffodil. It seems to 
me to be the Tom Thumb of Daffodils, and it 
gains a good deal of our favour not only by 
its miniature size, but also by its quaint 
shape and its neat way -of growing. I often 
look at it and admire it, and I feel sure that 
those who have had it once will never want 
to part with it. Narcissus nanus and N. 
minor, both of which I have been persuaded 
to buy, are giants compared to N. minimus, 
whose pretty, clear yellow flowers are quite 
a delight to me to-day, and have been for 
days before. N. minimus is, I think, for its 
size, as fine as many of our most prized and 
most costly Daffodils. 

The Great Hei*atica.— In my garden I 
have now a good clump of the Great He- 
patica, which is called Anemone angulosa in 
the books, but which most gardeners with 
w hom I have come into contact call Hepatica 
angulosa. It makes one desirous of buying 
some of the other varieties of which one reads 
- such as a white one, a rose one, and a lilac 
one, as well n-s the early one, called major. 
This is the finest of all Iiepaticas, I think. 
Following the advice of an old grower of 
Hepaticas, I set this plant of H. angulosa 
on a sloping rockery facing north-w T est, and I 
in free soil, with plenty of stones about the 
crowns of the plant. I am happy to say 
that it is flourishing, and that the wet winter 
we have had seems to have suited it well. I 
have been advised to let my plant grow as 
big as possible, and I must say that I do not 
feel inclined to split it up unnecessarily, as 
it is much finer as it is than in several small 
plants. 

The Vernal Gentian. —It seems a long 
time since I fell a victim to the attractions of 
the Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), and it is 
little wonder that I have thought of trying 
some of the other Gentians. I thought I 
would try the Vernal Gentian (G. verna), 
which I saw once in a botanic garden, and 
which I have come across in a garden or two 
since that time. This has been one of the 
most provoking little plants whose cultiva¬ 
tion I nave yet tackled, and I sometimes think 
that I ought to have essayed an easier sub¬ 
ject than this. But, although I have lost it, 
and am now only begging for information 
about how to cultivate it, with the ulterior 
object also of warning my brethren among 
the beginners to think twice before buying 
Gentiana verna, I am by no means despair¬ 
ing of eventually managing it. Woe, how¬ 
ever, to him who thinks it is easy to grow, 
for, I am told, in the botanic garden referred 
to, this Gentian is purchased every year from 
a certain dealer. When these experts can¬ 
not grow it long, where are we poor amateurs 
to com(3 in? I am going to try it once more, 
and I may report upon it again. One expert 
assures me that it can be kept for years by 
top-dressing it frequently, so that the soil is 
always about its stems and its growths, and 
by frequently watering it. He says that he 
used sand and leaf-soil for this top-dressing, 
working it well about and among the shoots I 
of the plants. But he warns me that drought 
is fatal to it, and that a few hours’ neglect I 
in watering then is almost sure to bo fatal to 
the plant. What is to be done by those of 
us whom business calls from home? 

An Amateur or IJardy Flo 
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care was taken to keep the different varies 
ties distinct, except where a large breadth 
of Golden Spur was planted in one particu¬ 
lar spot. There poeticus ornatus was put in 
between to prolong the display. The plant¬ 
ing was carried out in such a way that oroad 


THE NATURALISATION OF 
DAFFODILS. 

The planting and cultivation of Daffodils in 
Grass in the less formal and outlying parts 
of pleasure grounds, in the orchard, wild 

garden, by the sides of woodland walks and i ^ M 

oondiUo.r' 1 are favou^fe th f,T SelTeS . wh * n ! suited,’ L tC the effect should be pleasing 
m, , h 7 ew ‘5 and harmonise with the surroundings. Fo? 
n f f ’ n ‘ , 0 J ec S) ! instance, a knoll with long slopes facing north 

ZlL'tlXjii " U ®? mm « ndat ;“ n - . Thl ? and south was planted with Golden Spur, 

j talue "o h f° tZ ,e DtiT n Irfhr 1 ^ ft ' to m whne i 0 n D eom h p\rrbUis°Sten» ^nd 

flower! 'XS'gCTn hI “£• TLtIZ 

andTtrV'e Tt!'"!' ,1 '° h effecl P 1 . ca8 ." , f i pet major requires a hot, dry season, other- 
t, M ™ ’ b 2‘-" he “ l 5 ey ?“ D Plant ° d ! "i»e the bulbs do not get properly ripened, 

Ltd u 7, W , nf ° r u 1 8rOUp3 ’ end is then shy in blooming. N poeticus 

most delightful and effective results are se- orIlatus and N * octicU8 (the Pheasant’s-eve), 

be^btained by^e^eddfng-tmt’m^thods! C&U I —? re ^ P>-ted, aLd have done. well. 

Daffodils are most adaptable subjects for 
naturalising—indeed, many of the species and 
varieties thrive better and increase more 
readily under these conditions than when 
lifted and replanted annually. They also 


These produce a great abundance of bloom 
now they have got thoroughly established. 
Among the dwarf trumpet Daffodils, minor 
does well. Albicans, which is, of course, 
a much taller grower, is a wonderfully free 
bloomer. N. minimus, N. nanus, and N. 
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appreciate partial shade, and if confirmation j cvc i amineuSi although they will grow and 
of this were needed, one only has to remem- , tfow succeed be8t b on th / rocker v, as also 
her how we the Lent Lily or Daffodil does N M „ cleayi . other trumpet varieties 
flourishes in the woods in some parts of the I to be named are ceriums and pallidus prmeox, 
country, where it lias survived for very , both of whicb ara very beautiful, the latter 
many years 1 find the majority of the vane- bei the first to a nd its blossoms every 
ties planted by myself for naturalising to sue- - N . Barri cinspiemis on a bank is 

ceed remarkably well in a deep, moist loam, v £ ry ® efrective a nd the slivery-white, star- 
with no addition whatever. In some posi- , 8hnpcd flower ’ of N Lcedsi a lso exceed- 
tions, where the soil is poor and hungry some in { prettv . N Burbidgei succeeds well in 
bone-meal was placed at the bottom of each G b as8 ‘ an d under these conditions flowers 


hole, and the results have justified its em- 


, x much later than when grown out in the open 

ployment By this it may be gathered that, , dcn N bifloru8 j b a lso a useful late- 
given a loamy sod of good depth, nothing flowerin killd . an d serves to prolong the dis- 
further !S needed for the requirements of the ■ plav . Of the double varieties are Telamonius 
Daffodil. On the other hand bone-meal suits | £ lenus , Sulphur phoenix (Codlins and Cream), 
their requirements where the nature of the I ‘ 0ran Ph ^ nix (Eggs and Bacon), and the 
soil renders an addition necessary. Most varie ? v known „ Bitter and Eggs , but these 
growers are, I think, agreed that the use of ( „ ot planted in any great numbers, the 

rotten manure is unnecessary, and that it ; sin lc sor } 8 being reIied 6 0n ma i„l v to pro¬ 
does more harm than good. duce the required effects. In most'cases the 

Positions for planting or naturalising Daffo- foliage is allowed to die down before the 
dlls on a small scale can generally be found j Grass is mown, the exception being a number 
in some part or other of any gardens having | G f g roU ps of Golden Spur, occupying a posi- 
any pretensions to the name. In gardens of tion front of and partially under the 
larger extent no difficulty in selecting suit- j 8 hade of the branches of a belt of timber, 
able positions for the planting of informal = The Grass here generally has to be cut before 
groups under deciduous trees, on gently I the tops of the Daffodils die down, but it 
sloping banks and the margins of shrub- | does not affect their blooming year after 
beries will present itself. Very pretty effects, i yea r in the slightest degree, 
too, can be produced in Grass orchards if the j ‘ j n concluding this note, it will not perhaps 
planting is judiciously done, which renders | be out of place to mention, as a caution to 
this adjunct to the garden doubly attractive j those who have not yet planted Daffodils with 
in the spring months. But it is in the wild I the express object of naturalising them, that 
garden and woodland, where there is ample | great care must be taken not to plant them in 

the same formal and methodical manner 
which obtains when beds and so on are being 
filled with bulbs. When the area and shape 
of the groups or belts, etc., have been decided 
upon, the bulbs should be sown or strewed 
on the surface of the ground broadcast 
fashion, and each one planted just where it 
falls. By this means the desired irregularity 
which more nearly approaches to Nature’s 


space to plant Daffodils in quantity, such as 
in broad sweeps of Grass in front of and 
under trees, in clearings where the shade is 
partial, on slopes and banks, and by the side 
of streamlets that the finest effects can be 
produced. Here the Daffodil enthusiast can 
plant to the fullest extent, and can also try 
the varieties of more recent introduction, of 
which we yet have to learn as to their be¬ 
haviour when grown under these conditions. I methods of planting w'ill be secured and all 
A large area of ground, agreeing in many I formality avoided. A. W. 

particulars with the conditions set forth I _ 

above as to diversity of surface, which is I . _ . _ x , . . . ,, 

under Grass, and shaded more or less by de- ^he Sweet Pea. No recent note m Gar- 
eiduous trees, was planted some few years i dening Illustrated has given me^ more 
back bv me. As has already been intimated. ' satisfaction than that of Sweet Pea, page 
the soil is a heavy, moist loam, of good depth j *67, and it will, I should say, be equally ap- 
for the most part, and where it was found te predated by many who, like myself, are sur- 
be wanting in fertility the deficiency was I wlth Sweet Pea literature. At pre- 


made good in the manner already described 
The ground was not trenched, but holes were 
simply opened or dug where the bulbs were 
to be planted, and when this had been done 
the turf was replaced. The holes were dug 
from 6 inches to 7 inches in depth, the 
soil from the lower portion being crumbled 


feited with Sweet Pea literature. At pre¬ 
sent there is quite a Sweet Pea craze, and 
the more violent the attack, the more readily 
will it exhaust itself. There can be no ques¬ 
tion that the Sweet Pea is a very beautiful 
flower, and 6ome of the newer kinds are de¬ 
lightful, but the hair-splitting indulged in 
in the selection of the so-called new varie- 


ne; 

Flowers. 
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fine to cover the bulbs with and to lav the ! ties w not calculated to ensure the confidence 
turf upon. In this the different varieties of the public. Besides this, it, is more than 
have thriven and increased in a most satis- questionable if increased size is the improve- 
factory manner, and in one, particular in- ment. that many try to make it. One cannot 
stance—a long, sloping bank—the Grass is help thinking that the object of a great deal 
now almost entirely hidden, the variety being I of the literature is the booming' of the Sweet 
N. bicolor Empress. j Pea for commercial purposes—indeed, I look 

When forming a scheme for the planting, I upon it as a parallel .case to the high-priced 
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Potatoes of a few years ago. On this point 
one cannot help asking the question : Where 
ure most of them now?—X. 


NARCISSUS VISCOUNTESS 
FALMOUTH. 

So far as the evidences contained in the 
accompanying picture are concerned, this 
graceful and elegant flower might well be 
taken to be somewhat intermediate between 
the Swan-neck Daffodil and a good Leedsi J 
variety; indeed, when in the spring of 1903 
the variety received an award of merit from 
the Narcissus committee of the Royal Horti- | 
cultural Society it was described as a silvery- , 
white Leedsi variety, with pointed perianth 
segments, and further described as a charm¬ 
ing flower. In the greater length of crown, 
however, and the pronounced drooping char¬ 
acter of the flower as a whole, there is more 
than a suspicion that the variety belongs to 
the hybrid Johnstoni set, if only remotely so. 
Bo this as it may, there is no question as 
to the beauty and charm of this chaste flower. 

E. J . 

DAFFODILS AT SURBITON. 

For many years we have paid an annual visit 
to the nurseries of Messrs. Barr and Sons at 
Daffodil time, a season towards which we 


possibly, some other good attribute, may be 
gained by the original cross, while chaste¬ 
ness, delicate or refined beauty, which may 
be altogether lacking in the first seedling, 
are added by a subsequent cross. All this 
is amply apparent to the constant worker 
among these flowers, and to-day, instead of 
the ultimate goal being in sight, the idea is 
rather gaining ground that—for the modern 
Daffodil, at least—a new’ era has but re¬ 
cently dawned. Nor is this remark a mere 
figure of speech ; rather is it the outcome of 
close observation and the knowledge that in 
many directions special Daffodil societies are 
springing up and spreading their good in¬ 
fluence into areas where such influences were 
unknown before —namely, the exhibition hall 
or tent. Nor is this new craze—or the 
“latest fad,” as I believe it has been called— 
likely to adversely affect the Daffodil in the 
garden or the woodland ; rather will it but 
create a new and increased interest, and 
which was first made popular in English gar¬ 
den scenery by reason of its grace, the beauty 
of its springtime effect, and by that perfect 
hardiness and amenability to our climate 
which are proverbial. Not only in these re¬ 
spects does the Daffodil appeal to the lover 
of flowers ; the great range of colour and the 
almost endless variety of forms, from such 
miniatures as N. minimus and N. cyclamineus 
to giants such as Queen Christina and others, 


to the giants of the Ajax section—that is, 
those of the trumpet group—for in these we 
find, not size merely, but a good deal of that 
chaste beauty and refinement in the flower 
to which we have already referred. Take, 
for example, that unique white-flowered 
variety, Peter Barr, which, while combining 
size, possesses great artistic merit. It is re¬ 
garded as ‘‘the king ” of white trumpet Daffo¬ 
dils, and, raised at the Surbiton nurseries of 
the firm, was named in honour of the late 
Mr. Peter Barr, the greatest Daffodil spe¬ 
cialist of modern times. While keeping green 
the memory of him whose name it bears, it 
will, doubtless, remain a standard variety for 
years to come. Seraphin, a magnificent bi¬ 
color Ajax, and a new variety of 1908, has 
great size, wedded to fine finish. Other high- 
class bicolor varieties are Duke of Bedford, 
Weardale Perfection, Queen Christina, Cyg¬ 
net, Knight Errant, Banzai, and Isolde, all 
of which are rather expensive. Cheaper 
sorts of the same set include Victoria, Mrs. 
Walter T. Ware, Mme. Plemp, and J. B. M. 
Camm, a flower of remarkable refinement 
and beauty. From the self-yellow class we 
cannot omit such handsome varieties as King 
Alfred, unequalled for colour and refinement 
combined, Lord Roberts, Monarch, the 
unique and richly-coloured Buttercup, Ad¬ 
miral Makaroff, Admiral Togo, and C. H. 
Curtis, while Glory of Leyden and maximus, 



Narcissus Viscountess Falmouth. 


look with an ever-increasing interest and 
pleasure. Not that all the interest is centred 
in the overwhelming numbers of flowers to 
be seen ; rather is there a greater pleasure 
in noting the continued evolution of the Daf¬ 
fodil in all its phases, and noting the steady 
progress the hybridist is making. Then, 
again, is there the hope of infusing the blood 
of some novelty of merit, which is flowering 
for the first time. The undoubted evidences 
of the work as the years pass by afford an 
interest not easy to describe. It is in the 
cross-breeding and raising of new varieties 
that an ever-increasing interest is felt when 
visiting the bulb farms under notice, for the 
Messrs. Barr are not merely cultivators of 
the Daffodil, but pioneer raisers of new varie¬ 
ties of the front rank also. The field of 
operations is a large and open one—in¬ 
deed, there cannot possibly be an ultimatum 
in a case where thero is a never-ending range 
of subjects or material, and, where possible, 
combinations in diverse directions are well- 
nigh limitless. For example, to-day a cross 
may bo effected, and a few years later its 
progeny may be in flower, und this, if of 
merit, is at once ripe for further use, not 
only in conjunction with the most approved 
of the modern types of the flower, but equally 
so by harking back again possibly to the wild 
types, in the hope of yet bringing out some 
latent influence that previous efforts or work 
have left untouched. In this way, size, and, 
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affording scope for all comers, the former de¬ 
lightful in the rock garden or on grassy 
slopes, while the giants of the rade, by rea¬ 
son of their stature and boldness of outline, 
are well suited to the best position the gar¬ 
den can offer them. 

One point of importance, perhaps too often 
overlooked in respect to this remarkable 
family of bulbous plants is the length of time 
over which the varieties flower, and which, for 
garden decoration or greenhouse cultivation 
when the flowers are required for cutting, 
cannot well be exaggerated. It is in this 
direction that the value of the extensive col¬ 
lection, as grown at Surbiton, is seen, and 
where the earlier varieties are in full flower 
in the opening days of April, ere many others 
have dared to emerge from the soil. To the 
gardener, who of necessity must cater at all 
times for a lengthened display, this long- 
continued flowering is of great moment, to 
attain which he will not nave to cultivate 
the 400 or 500 distinct varieties grown and 
catalogued by the Messrs. Barr, but rather 
a select, if insignificant, proportion of the 
whole. Nor is this lengthened display of 
varieties afforded by one group or section 
alone, but by several, while varieties of one 
section, such ns poeticus or Burbidgei, are 
capable of providing the earliest, as well as 
the latest flowering members of the race. i 

In passing briefly in review some of the 
more conspicuous varieties, one feels drawn 


among older sorts, are still as good as of 
yore. 

in the white trumpet class, apart from the 
already-mentioned Peter Barr, we must in¬ 
clude Mrs. George H. Barr, Lady Audrey, 
Lady of the Snows, and Loveliness, because 
of the inimitable beauty of their flowers, 
while that unique variety, Mme. de Graaff, 
will, in the future as in the past, appeal to 
• all comers by reason of a beauty and charm 
all its own. This variety is among the late- 
flowered members of its set, while Princess 
Ida, an elegant flower of medium size, with 
primrose-yellow-tinted brim, is one of the 
earliest of the white trumpets, and is fol¬ 
lowed by Mrs. Thomson, also an early-flower¬ 
ing variety, the trio being also very cheap. 
In the incomparabilis or chalice-cup set we 
have Blackwell, as worthy of more than pass¬ 
ing notice, because of its earliness ; indeed, 
wo believe it to be the earliest of all. It is 
notable, too, for fine form, well-coloured 
I crown, vigorous constitution, and cheapness 
I —in short, it is an indispensable flower in 
every way. C. J. Backhouse, a later variety, 
has the crown more cupped and much fluted, 
w’hile Blazing Star, one of the novelties of. 
the group, is conspicuous by reason of its 
deep yellow perianth segments and its large 
and spreading crown of rich golden-yellow’ 
colour, heavily flamed with fiery red. Tho 
combination of colouring renders this not 
merely conspicuous, but well-nigh unique. 
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Bedouin is a giant of this race, its great size, 
as also its fiery cup, appealing to all, and no 
one specialising in these flowers could pos¬ 
sibly afford to be without it. Gloria Mundi, 
a superb and late flower, still holds its own, 
its clear, rich yellow perianth and heavily- 
stained orange-scarlet crown affording a 
striking combination. It is a particularly 
handsome variety, and in many respects 
might safely be regarded ae the finest yellow 
incomparabilis with stained cup yet raised. 
Add to this its vigour of constitution and 
cheapness, and you have an indispensable 
flower. Despite its being an old-time flower, 
as these things go, we have more than a pass¬ 
ing regard for Frank Miles, which is of a 
soft lemon tone throughout. It is one of the 
cheapest of all, and a most delightful flower 
in the Grass. Lobster and Lucifer are 
notable as second earlies with red cups, while 
Red Star is among the latest to flower. Lady 
Margaret Boscawen, a giant of the bicolors, 
in this section, is possessed of a snowy 
perianth and golden-yellow crown, and wiil 
need no further recommendation. 

To mention one or two of the N. LeedBi 
forms, the lovely Ariadne, with large, spread¬ 
ing ivory-white, saucer-shaped cup, is as 
striking as of yore, the plant being full of 
vigour. Agnes Harvey, Eileen Mitchell (a 
most chaste flower), Maggie May, White 
Slave, and White Queen are others of infinite 
beauty and charm. Sirdar and Lord Kit¬ 
chener are giants of the Leedsi race in a 
twofold sense, and figure among those of 
high price. Robbie Jenkins, with gracefully- 
drooping flowers, and Una, with citron-tinged 
crown, are very distinct, the latter possessing 
great size and vigour, and with widely-sepa¬ 
rated perianth segments, that 'are not unlike 
in shape the blades of a boat’s propeller. In 
the Grass it would prove a striking and effec¬ 
tive variety. Furnace, a remarkable novelty 
of the Burbidgei group, is possessed of a 
striking and rich-coloured crown, while Fire¬ 
brand, also of brilliant colour, with Beacon 
and Blood Orange, are others of great beauty 
in the same set, which appeal to one as 
much by their sturdy vigour and erect car¬ 
riage as by their brilliantly-coloured cups. 
As yet no word has been said in favour of the 
beautiful Englehearti race, the lovely hybrids 
of N. Johnstoni, a smaller set, so far as the 
available commercial varieties are concerned, 
sharing a similar neglect. Zoe, a lovely 
droopiug variety of the latter group, however, 
cannot be overlooked, as to the uniform pale 
primrose colour of its perianth segments and 
the almost cylindrical lemon-tinted trumpet 
there are wedded a grace and refinement lm- 

f jossible of description, and which will doubt- 
ess stand it in good stead for some time to 
come. E. H. Jenkins. 


L1L1UM CAND1DUM ROBUSTUM. 
The old favourite Madonna Lily has been 
from the remotest times one of the finest 
plants in our gardens, and of late years it 
has been ueed in very large quantities for 
forcing. Three forms only have been culti¬ 
vated—viz., L. c. flore-pleno, L. c. striatum 
(the white flowers of which are striped, 
splashed, spotted with red purple), and 
L. c. foliis variegatis (the foliage variegated 
with creamy-white). The above L. c. robus- 
tum, which ie either a variety or a species, 
differs essentially from the type, though it 
has the same habit. The bulb is quite dis¬ 
tinct in growth, the scales more numerous, 
but not so substantial. The leaves are pro¬ 
duced in the autumn, and the foliage is nar¬ 
rower and hardly waved and twisted. The 
stem grows to a height of 4 feet to 6 feet, 
and carries a raceme of four to twenty and 
more blooms, erect when in bud, horizontal 
when flowering, and a little drooping when 
fully expanded. The segments are narrower, 
but longer and less reflexed, the anthers 
citron-yellow instead of golden-yellow*. The 
flowers in L. candidum are of a pure milk- 
wlpte colour; they are pure snow-white in 
L. c. robustum, are less widely open, and 
have an elegant starry shape; besides, this 
variety blooms twelve* to fifteen days Inter 
than the old type. 

The opinion of the leading Parisian florists 
is that L. e. r'o'busVum is far superirfr to the 
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others for cutting. Last summer I sold the 
flowers of L. c. robustum at the same price 
per dozen as I sold the hundred of L. can¬ 
didum. 

It is a robust grower and a free bloomer, 
succeeding in almost any soil, and in any ex¬ 
posure. A few hundred dry bulbs planted in 
the open in December last will all flower 
next June. It forces easily, and quicker than 
L. candidum. Having grown it for many 
years, I have never seen the least sign of 
disease, either on the roots, leaves, or flowers. 
A few bulbs have been planted close to an 
old clump of L. candidum, much diseased, 
for comparison, yet L. c. robustum was not 
touched by the disease, while the other had 
to be destroyed. 

Paris. D. G. 


MR. HENRY BACKHOUSE AND HIS 
DAFFODILS. 

Me. Henby Backhouse, of Yelland, Bourne¬ 
mouth, who, with other members of his 
family, is well known m a raiser of Nar¬ 
cissi, is a son of the late William Backhouse, 
who was one of the first in this country to 
raise seedling Daffodils on an extensive 
scale. He began the interesting work in 
1856, and continued until the time of his 
death* about twelve years later, during which 
time he- produced a host of new seedlings, 
including the well-known Emperor and Em¬ 
press, Weardale Perfection, Gloria Mundi, 
etc. Mr. Henry Backhouse, who is on the 
Narcissus Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, has been raising seedlings for 
the past thirteen years, and during the five 
years spent at Bournemouth, he has given 
more time to his favourite hobby; but 
hitherto he has not gone in for exhibiting. 
Among the numerous beautiful seedlings he 
has raised is au extremely fine unnamed 
hybrid, Minnie Hume x calathinus, with 
pure white blossoms, 3$ inches across, on 
stems 2 feet high. One of its parents, cala¬ 
thinus, is a variety of Narcissus triandrus, 
which grows in sandy places on the Island 
of Drenec, one of the Isles of Glenans, off 
the coast of Brittany. Minnie Hume was a 
seedling, first raised by Mr. Backhouse’s 
father. 

Five or six years ago the piece of land 
which has been converted into so beau¬ 
tiful a garden was covered with heather and 
orse, typical of the Bournemouth district, 
t was trenched two spits deep, and the 
peaty, sandy soil was well limed. Basic 
slag has also been found a useful fertiliser.— 
H. S. Thompson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Mossy Xlookf oils.— Will the Mossy Saxifrages 
succeed in a hot position? I have a border along 
the south side of the house, with a flagged path in 
front of it. Soil rather heavy loam and clay, posi¬ 
tion sheltered, and exposed to the full sun. I want 
to plant permanent edging plant* that will spread 
out over the flags and break the line. I have planted 
some Pinks, Helianthemum*, dwarf bearded Irises 
(such as pumila and it* varieties), and should value 
the green cushions of the Saxifrages, if they would 
succeed. I should be grateful for suggestions, espe¬ 
cially of plants which look neat and ornamental when 
out of flower. I am planting a few Tufted Pansies, 
but fear the position will be too hot.—L. D. D. 

[In your county it will be best to mit the 
mossy Rockfoils in cool places or in half¬ 
shade. In a neighbouring county we put 
them in the sun, but the eoil is very cool. 
You can hardly uee anything better for the 
purpose than the Helianthemums and some 
of the dwarf Veronicas and Hairbells, par¬ 
ticularly C. muralis. Some of the mountain 
Potentillas, such as P. dubia, and several 
Stonecrops, are good.— Ed.] 

The Greek and Apennlne Windflowers.—I 

have planted some hundreds of Anemone hlanda and 
A. apennina on a rough, mossy bank, partially shaded 
by deciduous trees. Patches of ground were dug and 
cleared for them, and they are flowering well this 
(their first) spring. Do they require to have the 
ground kept clean and weeded for them, or can they 
shift for themselves among such things as wild 
Violets, Geraniums, Mosses, and fine Grasses? I 
should be glad to have some small creeping plants 
to cover the ground after the Anemone foliage has 
died down.—L. D. D. 

[The Apennine Anemone is quite free 
among Grass, or in such places as you de¬ 
scribe, and where the soil is Warm it often 
covers the ground. A. Wanda will also do, 
though We haVte nbt tr'ifcd it SO tnhOh in GFaSb 


as A. apennina, but on mossy banks it will 
do well, or among small plants elsewhere.] 

Aurionlas.— I grow some choice alpine Auriculas, 
and would be glad if you would kindly answer th© 
followingThe largest trusses of bloom, borne on 
thick stems 10 indies long, are inclined to droop 
over foliage. Is that faulty? I repot plants after 
blooming, and keep outside in open, shady place* 
and take inside about November. I also place under* 
around, and on top of plant* soft, loose hay to keep 
frost off, and they are wintered in cold greenhouse.— 
A. Potts. 

[The drooping of the flower-etems is prob¬ 
ably due to the weight of the head of blos¬ 
soms and the exceptional length of stem to 
which you refer. This would certainly be 
regarded as a fault, as the good effect would 
be spoiled. You had better resort to light 
staking of the trusses. Are you not givmg 
the plants unnecessary protection? We think 
so. The Auricula should be quite capable 
of standing well in a cold house, and the top 
covering of loose hay might tend to unduly 
lengthen the rosettes of leaves and the spike 
as it first appears. If, in conjunction with 
this, you have kept the house much closed up, 
you are assisting an early growth, that is 
almost sure to become drawn arid propor¬ 
tionately weak. In all probability, a freer 
ventilation of the house, and the non-use of 
the hay covering, will promote that greater 
strength of stem which the plants appear to 
lack at the present time.] 

Hardy Primulas from seed. -Kindly tell me 
what kind of hardy Primula I may grow from teed 
this summer? I only have a frame to raise the seed* 
in. and a co-id greenhouse to grow the plants in 
afterwards. A few remarks on their treatment would 
greatly oblige and assist me —A Pons. 

[You may raise any or all of the following 
Primulas from seeds : # P. rosea, P. japonica. 
P. pulverulenta, # P. cashmiriana, *P. c. alba 
or P. denticulate. It is, however, late for 
sowing, and the plants would not reach their 
full size this year. Had the seeds been sown 
in September or October last, the seedlings 
would be now appearing, and good plants 
would develop this season, and flower in the 
spring of 1911. Those marked * we con¬ 
sider would be best for your purpose. Pri¬ 
mula-seed is somewhat minute, and should 
be sown either on the well-prepared surface 
of the soil or only very thinly covered with 
eandy soil. The fact that Primula seeds not 
infrequently vegetate best when self-sown, 
and, therefore, practically uncovered by the 
soil, should afford you the best idea of the 
requisite treatment. If you decide to sow 
now, make up a bed of sandy soil in the 
frame, and, having made the surface quite 
level, sprinkle the seeds thereon, and cover 
with very sandy soil. Give a moderately 
good watering, and keep the frame practi¬ 
cally in darkness till the seedlings appear.] 

Foxgloves.— Foxgloves have been called the 
“ Gloxinias of the garden,” and certainly some of 
the present-day varieties are not inaptly described. 
There are few better positions than a rockery, or, 
as one sometimes sees in the country, walls roughly 
constructed of stones and turf. In these places a 
few seeds should be sown, the weakest plants being 

f ulled out and only the strongest allowed to remain, 
t is surprising how well they will grow even ill poor 
soil. I have grown Foxgloves on a border almost, 
poverty-stricken because of the roots of old trees 
near the surface, and yet under such disadvantageous 
conditions they have done well. Seed may be sown 
now in a cold-frame or out-of-doors. Foxgloves asso¬ 
ciate well with Ferns, and often look be^t on a half- 
shady border.— Townsman. 

Begonias out-of-doors.— To have the best from 
tuberous Begonias out-of-doors it would facilitate 
matters much if one could ensure a warm summer; 
but as this is not possible, every advantage should be 
taken of sheltered positions in the garden. I think 
one ot the best places for Begonias outside Is a 
window-sill box in a south aspect, as there they are 
seen to the beet advantage, and seem to revel in the 
heat reflected from the window. I noticed last year, 
when plants in beds were noted more for their 
abundance of leaves than flowers, that Begonias 
planted in several window-boxes bloomed well.— 
WOODBASTW1CK. 

Clematis indivisa.— Mrs. Rogers sends us from 
Burncoose, Cornwall, some handsome sprays of this 
plant, which flowers out-of-doors and gives an excel¬ 
lent effect there on a high wall with 16 feet flowering 
red Rhododendrons as a background. This New 
Zealand plant Is usually grown under glass. 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated it now ready (price S d., pott free 
Sid.). The Bindmy Case for the same volume it also 
available, price 1*\ C d., by post Is. 9 d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from th* Publisher, 17, Famival-stree'., London, E.C. 
If ordered together (he price of Index and Binding 
Cette is 2*., post frte. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WINDOW-BOXES. 

The instruction given by occasional writers 
in the daily press on gardening matters is 
often very misleading. I note, for instance, 
on filling window-boxes, that Genistas and 
Funkias have been largely substituted for 
Marguerites, because “they are so much more 
lasting ; they will last in flower all the sea¬ 
son, whereas with Marguerites, as eoon as 


tivated, are Verbenas, Petunias, Phlox 
Drummondi, and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
Fuchsias are about the best of window-box 
plants if good, sturdy stuff is put in. Choose 
those of drooping habit, like Lord Roberts 
and Cloth of Gold, for the front, and more 
erect varieties for the back. These last well 
right through the season with the necessary 
attention. Begonias are admirable for the 
purpose, and the remarks as to drooping and 
erect varieties apply equally to these as to 
Fuchsias, only it is not advisable to have 
sorts with very largo flowers. There i« a de- 


NARCISSUS QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

This graceful and distinct Daffodil, which, I 
find, grows very well in heavy soil, is attractive 
out-of-doors in various positions with me, and 
I have also used it in the house with very good 
effect, as this cut shows. I have had this 
naturalised for many years in a cool, loamy 
soil, where it succeeds well, and flowers 
freely, lasting longer in bloom than almost 
any Narcissus. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Doronicums.-No matter how hard the winter, 



Narcissus Queen of Spain in room. 


the first lot of flower is over, they arc of no 
further use.” The writer may have had in 
view the work of the leaf-boring maggot, 
which practically destroys the foliage, but if 
this can be kept in check there are few plants 
that make a more enduring display than 
Marguerites if decaying flowers are promptly 
removed and a little artificial manure given. 
The dark-flowered Heliotrope is a very good 
companion for the large white Marguerite, 
and, as it is of partially pendulous habit, a 
few pegs will bring the lower growths well 
over the front of the boxes. Other things 
suitable for the purpose, easily raised and cul 
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mand sometimes for all scarlet in boxes, and 
where this is so nothing better can be planted 
than Salvia Glory of Zurich and Tropreolum 
Fireball, the latter in front to act as a trailer. 
If blue is required, Campanula Mayi and C. 
isophylla can be tried, and, if all white, 
silvery Centaureas and Campanula i. alba. 
It is not often that all yellow is required, but 
where this is so, Calceolaria Golden Gem 
might be planted at the back and Harrison’s 
Musk or the golden Mesembryanthemum in 
front. I have not tried the newer Calceo¬ 
laria Golden Glory for this work, but should 
think it ’wbuld be satisfactory. S. S. 


one may nearly always depend on the Doronicums (o 
bloom. They are among the brightest of our hardy- 
yellow flowers, and may frequently he seen in a town 
garden giving a touch of colour early in the season. 
These plants are easily propagated from division, 
which should take place immediately after they have 
done blooming. The blossoms are very useful for 
cutting, and last a good time.— Derby. 

Star Primulas.—One of the best Primulas, from 
a decorative point of view and for iU lasting quali¬ 
ties, is assuredly Primula stellata, whose graceful 
sprays have made it so popular. The plants when in 
bloom are extremely serviceable for table decoration, 
and thoee who have been content hitherto to grow 
the older forms of sinensis should give these smaller 
but dainty blossoms, produced In such profusion of 
elendeT sprayB, a trial.—W oupbastwick. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
April 19th, 1910. 

There was again a huge gathering of the 
choicest exhibits, flowering plants of all 
kinds—Carnations, Roses, select greenhouse 
plants, and Narcissi—being seen on every 
hand. Of the Narcissi alone there was a 
remarkable display, the great vveath of novel¬ 
ties being almost bewildering. Of excep¬ 
tional excellence was a unique lot of Hippeas- 
trums (Amaryllis), while the Auriculas also 
attracted a good deal of attention. During 
the afternoon the hall was thronged with 
visitors, the building at times being crowded 
to excess. 

Greenhouse flowering plants.— The most 
important of these were the Hippeastrums 
from Colonel Holford, C.I.E., C.V.O., Wcs- 
tonbirt, Gloucestershire (gardener, Mr. A. 
Chapman), who exhibited a unique lot of 
superbly-grown, freely-flowered plants, for 
which a gold medal and a cultural commenda¬ 
tion were awarded. It is difficult, indeed, to 
give any idea of the great beauty of the varie¬ 
ties, each of which was raised and grown in 
the gardens from which they came, and 
where the cultivation and cross-breeding of 
the plants have been a special feature for 
probably forty years. Huge and massive 
flowers, on tall, stout shafts a yard or more 
high, were the commonplaces of the plants, 
while not a few of them, nearly bursting the 
well-developed bulbs by their vigour, were 
giving two spikes each. As a picture of re¬ 
markable and varied colouring the group was 
unique, and staged in an imposing position 
at the end of the hall, commanded the atten¬ 
tion of all. Three of the group—Gereant 
(crimson scarlet), Cardinal Wolseley (deep 
cerise), and Calypso (white, suffused and 
\ eined pink) were given awards of merit. 
Other notable varieties included Joan (car¬ 
nation-red), Elsie (snow-white), and Harvest 
Moon (white, veined rose at the edges of the 
petals). Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, had a largo table filled 
with choice flowering plants, such as hybrid 
Gerberas in yellow, buff, scarlet, and crimson 
shades, while Azaleas, Boronias, masses of 
the pure white Primula obconica grandiflora 
alba, Erica Cavendishi, and other rarely-seen 
hardwooded plants were among many things 
shown. A solitary flower of the remarkable 
—almost grotesque—Aristolochia Sturtevanti 
was also conspicuous in the group, which 
also contained a nice batch of Amphicome 
Emodi. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
filled one of the tables with their excellent 
strain of Cactus-flowered Cinerarias, the 
colours ranging from white and pink through 
many shades of blue, violet, red, and other 
tints. The well-grown, freely-flowered plants 
were effective in the extreme. Mrs. Bischoffs- 
heim, Stanmore, brought a considerable num¬ 
ber of well-grown, profusely-flowered plants 
of Pelargonium Clorinda, the bushy examples 
being of the half-standard type, and about 
4 feet high. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had a large variety of Acacias and 
other greenhouse-flowering subjects too sel¬ 
dom eeen, while Messrs. Cannell and Sons 
showed cut blooms of Zonal Pelargoniums, 
among which such varieties as New York, 
Dublin, Cevic, and Blenheim were conspi¬ 
cuous. Mr. II. J. Jones, Kyecroft. 
Lewisham, S.E., also staged Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums in splendid form, such varieties as 
It. C. Pulley (cherry-red), Ethel Parsons 
(pink), Mrs. J. Hadaway (ruby-red), Cliirow 
(blood-crimson), and Cevic (salmon and 
white) being noted in a capital lot. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, brought a 
miscellaneous group of plants, as Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Pelargonium Clorinda, Cle¬ 
matises in variety, and a large display of 
fancy Pansies. Messrs. Peed and Sons, West 
Norwood, staged a bank of well-grown Cala- 
diums. 

urloulae and Polyanthus.— The veteran 
florist and exhibitor, Mr. James Douglas, 
Great Bookham, was awarded a gold medal 
for one of his unique displays of Auriculas, 
the group embracing about 300 well-grown 
plants. The varieties were very numerous, 
and we select May Day, Daffodil, Moonstone, 
and Goldfinch, all yellow-flowered varieties 
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of the fancy class, while Mrs. Markham, Bell 
Bell, Ziska, Teviot Dale, and Admiration 
were among the best in the alpine section. 
Green-edged, white-edged, and grey-edged 
varieties were all represented in a collection 
little ehort of complete. Messrs. Storrie and 
Storrie, Glencarse, N.B., brought a really 
superb strain of yellow, white, and coloured 
Polyanthuses, with others of the gold-laced 
section, and others having silver-laced 
flowers. Border Auriculas of great vigour 
and freedom of flowering were seen in yellow 
and blue-flowered varieties, tlic entire group 
attracting a good deal of attention. 

Carnations.— As usual at this season of 
the year, these flowers were shown in large 
numbers, such leading exhibitors as Mr. 
W. H. Page, Hampton, Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, Mr. Burnett, Guernsey, and 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
each bringing very handsome collections of 
these flowers. 

R 0888 . —These came from several of the 
leading growers, the flowers for the most part 
being of excellent quality. Mr. George 
Prince, Longworth, Berks, had some excel¬ 
lent blooms of white Maman Coehet, Florence 
Pemberton (flesh), Mrs. Edward Mawlev, the 
new Tea Rose, Molly Sharman Craw ford, as 
well as Dean Hole, Rubin, and others. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had a 
delightful lot of the new Lyon Rose in their 
stand, the flowers being very fine. Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, bad many 
good sorts, the new bedding variety, Rose du 
Barri, Lady Reay, and Elizabeth, being ex¬ 
cellent among novelties. Anna Olivier, Lady 
Roberts, and Una were also noted among 
many in this group. Some very fine Roses 
from Messrs. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
included the Lyqn Rose, Isabelle, Margaret, 
and Althaea, while several seedlings of merit 
as yet unnamed attracted a good deal of at¬ 
tention. Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Colches¬ 
ter, also brought a pretty display of Roses, 
Queen of Spam, Mrs. A. Ward, and Lady 
Roberts being conspicuous among those 
shown. From Canterbury, Mr. G. Mount 
brought a capital lot, chiefly, however, of 
well-known varieties, such as Mrs. J. Laing, 
Richmond, Liberty, and the new yellow Tea, 
Lady Hillingdon, which has come into such 
prominence during this season. 

Forced and other shrubs.— There were 
two notable exhibits of these, extending 
nearly the length of the hall, and furnishing a 
feature of great decorative beauty. That 
from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, wus 
largely composed of yellow-flowered varieties 
of Azalea mollis, arid these, in conjunction 
with mauve and white Wistarias, Clematises, 
Weigelas (Diervillas), Lilacs, and other' 
things, made a most effective display. Loni- 
cera Halleana, one of the tubular scarlet- 
flowered set, was also noted in excellent con¬ 
dition.. The other exhibit of these plants 
came from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, N., who had a magnificent lot of 
forced Azaleas, together with Lilacs, Mag¬ 
nolias, Laburnums, and other things of a like 
nature. The arrangement of the group .was 
as excellent as it was imposing. Of quite 
another character was the cut collection of 
Camellia flowers sent by Lady Barry, St. 
Leonard’s Hill, near Windsor, where the 
plants are treated after the manner of hardy 
flowering shrubs. Quite a large number of 
varieties was shown, and if a little small in 
size compared with greenhouse-grown flowers, 
they showed in an unmistakable way what is 
possible with one of the hardiest groups of 
flowering shrubs known to cultivation. 

Alpine and hardy plants.— These were 
again numerously displayed by the specialists. 
From Colchester, Messrs. R. W. Wallace 
and Co. brought a rockery exhibit, upon 
which had been arranged pretty and effective 
masses of such alpine Primulas as P. Mrs. 
J. H. Wilson, P. frondosa, P. cashmiriana, 
P. rosea, and others, while Viola gracilis, a 
variety of Anemones, Arnebia echioides An- 
drosacee, and other plants were pleasingly 
arranged over the whole. Some very showy 
Tulip species were also noted. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, brought one of his 
interesting displays of alpines and Rhododen¬ 
drons, the former including Anemones, Saxi¬ 


frages, Primulas, the beautiful Schizocodon 
solaanelloides, and the lovely Shortias. Al¬ 
pine plant-s in variety, with shrubby Veronicas 
and the pretty Amygdalus nanus, were among 
many things from the Guildford Hardv Plant 
Nursery. Baker’s, Wolverhampton, had an 
effective display, in which Gentians, Tril- 
liums, Primulas, and Aubrietias were seen. 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
arranged a rocky bank, covering it 
chiefly with Aubrietias, crimson or red- 
flowered varieties of the mossy Saxi¬ 
frages. Androsace Chumbyi, and other showv 
subject*. Messrs. Dobbie and Co.. Rpthesay 
and Edinburgh, had u pleasing display of 
Violas and Pansies, arranging tliem in their 
effective and well-known style. Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N. t brought 
many good hardy plants, Gentinna acauYis, 
the Hepatieas, Iris buehariea, Anemones, 
and others being well shown. The most 
notable of the flowering shrubs by which the 
group was backed was the Chilian Trieuspi- 
daria laneeolata, better known to some as 
Crinodendron Hookcri, the plants being full 
of the drooping crimson buds and flowers. 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Dover, Jackman 
and Sons, Woking, Barr and Son*, Covent 
Garden, Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, who 
had a large display of single and double 
Primroses, llepaticas, and Auriculas, were 
all exhibitors of hardy plants, the Messrs. 
Gilbert, Bourne, Lincolnshire, bringing many 
forms of Anemones. 

Narcissi. —For these distinctly good, popu¬ 
lar, and hardy spring flowers it was, indeed, 
a sort of feast-day, three at least of the large 
collections 6hown coming from Ireland, while 
from many parts of England came large and 
beautiful gatherings of these essentially 
springtime flowers. In some directions, in¬ 
deed, the flower has become a craze, and 
while the specialist is fascinated by its 
charms, the ordinary visitor appears to he 
either perplexed or bewildered. At the mo¬ 
ment our only regret is that space will not 
admit of anything approaching an adequate 
idea of the ten or a dozen groups staged on 
this occasion, and of which a small volume 
might easily be written. Suffice to say that 
the Irish contingent was represented by 
such well-known specialists as Miss F. W. 
Currey, Lismore, Messrs. Hogg and Robert¬ 
son, Dublin, and Mr. J. Cooper, of the Lis- 
sadel Bulb Farms, Sligo, each of whom 
brought very high-class collections of flowers. 
Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, Kidder¬ 
minster, Mr. F. H. Chapman, Rye, Sussex. 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Wisbech, Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, and Mr. Alex. M. Wilson, Showell, 
Bridgwater, each had choice collections, the 
Rev. Canon Fowler bringing a smaller 
gathering of well-known, yet still meritorious, 
varieties. There are, however, two groups 
remaining that we cannot so lightly pass by, 
these coming from the Rev. G. H. Engle- 
heart, Salisbury, and the Rev, G. P. Haydon, 
Canterbury, respectively, the latter being the 
winner of the Barr silver cup, offered at this 
meeting. Mr. Engleheart is known far and 
wide as the pioneer hybridist of these flowers, 
and, needless to say, his collection of un¬ 
named seedlings excited general admiration. 
It was a really wonderful gathering, in 
which all sections of the flower were seen to 
be represented, refinement and great beauty 
characterising the whole. The eollection of 
named sorts from the Rev. G. P. llaydon also 
contained not a few of that gentleman’s own 
raising, as, for example, Pearl of Kent, a 
lovely drooping trumpet, variety, nearly 
white. Dropmore, Minister, China Ware, 
all of white Ajax or trumpet sorts, Blood 
Orange, White Queen, Perker. White Ajax, 
were a few of the many exquisitely beautiful, 
well-grown things in the lot. 

Orchids. —The principal exhibitors of 
groups of those were Messrs. Sander and Son. 
Charlesworth and Co., and Stuart Low and 
Co. Wo regret we are unable to deal in de¬ 
tail with the groups or the many meritorious 
plants shown. 

Vegetables.- Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had an extensive ex¬ 
hibit of Radishes, Lettuces, and other things, 
grown under the intensive or frame system of 
cultivation now so much in vogue, the pro- 

Original frn-rri 
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directions being of a high order 
Mrs. Bischoffsheim, Stan* 
o! ^ome well-grown Lettuces and 

latter having been grown some 
Pot** some in pots. The varieties 

in 0 t>pon’ b May Queen, Sharpe’s Victor, 
" e * *** eac ^ case t * 10 produce result- 
*** bhe box or frame-grown portion 

o' decidedly superior size to those 
t-R t0 ^ n ' In '^is direction it would also 
\>© e P °* interest to have known the rela¬ 
tive v? el 8 hts of the differently-cultivated 
batches • 

A. list of the awards will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden. —Just a reminder that 
all biennials, and, as far ae possible, all 
perennials, usually raised from seed should 
be sown during April. Sow in drills in well- 
prepared land, and, if convenient, it is a good 
plan to form the land into 4 feet beds, and 
draw the drills across the beds from 6 inches 
to 9 inches apart, and when the plants are 
large enough, to move into nursery rows, 
and plant where they are to flower in the 
autumn. In this way there will be no 
failures. AH hardy annuals may be sown out¬ 
side now, and, where fragrance is appre¬ 
ciated, sow plenty of Mignonette and Sweet 
Peas, and grow plenty of white and coloured 
kinds and Carnations. Patches of Musk in 
shady corners will be appreciated after a 
shower, and the Night-scented Stock will fill 
the garden with fragrance in the gloaming. 
There will, of course, be beds of stocks and 
plenty of Roses bv-and-bye. Masses of 
Honeysuckle climbing the bare trunks of 
trees or over arches are very sweet mixed 
with white Jasmine. The plan of the plant¬ 
ing of the summer beds will now be arranged, 
and enough plants to carry out the plan will 
have been provided or coming on, to be ready 
in May. Hardening off requires time and 
care. 


Fruit garden. —Place long litter between I 
the rows of Strawberries, if not already 
done. This serves a double purpose—keeping 
the fruits clean, and checking evaporation. 
If Apricots are set thickly, some of the fruits 
may be thinned off and used for tarts, etc. 
It is difficult to say what should constitute a 
crop of Apricots or Peaches. Something de¬ 
pends upon the health and condition of the 
trees and the support given in the shape of 
liquid-manure and mulches. This, if care¬ 
fully carried out, will add to the weight and 
value of the crop. This applies to all fruits. 
Grafting may still be done, but the proper 
season is nearly over. Vines just breaking 
into growth in late-houses should be gone i 
over, and all surplus shoots rubbed off when ! 
small. The bunches of Grapes can now be ! 
seen at the ends of the shoots, and enough of | 
these should be left for a crop, and the others . 
removed. Green and black aphides must be J 
watched for on Peaches, and dusted with 
Tobacco-powder. It i« too soen yet to begin 
disbudding, as the young shoots, if left a 
little longer, will protect the young fruits. 


Vegetable garden. —The main crop of 
Carrots may be sown now. It is well to dress 
the land with Vaporite during the cultivating 
operations, both for Carrots and Turnips— 
in fact, if this chemical earth-dressing is 
effective, a more extensive use might be made 
of it with advantage. Personally, I have 
Home doubts about its effect. I have used it 
not so much for wireworrn as for snake milli¬ 
pedes. Perhaps the stuff was not used in 
sufficient quantity, but. up to the present 
there are snake millipedes in the bed. My 
own opinion is that these snake millipedes 
are more destructive than wireworms, and 
are more difficult to clear out. Of course, I 
shall not give over trying. The difficulty is 
killing the insects without leaving the land 
uncropped. Early Turnips and Spinach 
should be sown in small quantities for the 
present. Early-sown Celery should be 
pricked off in a frame for flavouring. It can 
be blanched with paper. Later sowings, 


when hardened off,jetna be pricked j 
tered positions out ' * 


r,yeai* be pricked ini 
uwide jw^f re 


to shel¬ 
ter is 


handy. Sow all kinds of winter greens, and 

rick out Leeks and Brussels Sprouts which 

ave been sown under glass. Plant out 
Onione. 

Conservatory.— In ventilating the conser¬ 
vatory or plant-houses generally, avoid cold 
draughts, which do harm to flowering plants. 
At this season the wind often has a sting in 
it, and is beet kept out of the house where 
there are tender flowering plants. Of 
course, this does not mean that the house 
should be kept closed, but only that air 
should be admitted in small quantities and 
chiefly from the roof ventilators. The 
climbers now are growing freely, and will 
require weekly attention in regulating and 
thinning the growth. Lightness and loose¬ 
ness of habit tend to gracefulness,. and this 
will be kept in mind while doing the work. 
Bulbs, a« the flowers fade, should be moved 
to cold-pit for a time, and then be planted 
out about the grounds or in the margins of 
the shrubbery. Freceias should be treated 
differently, as they flower so much better 
after being roasted in the sunshine. We 
leave ours, after the growth has been gra¬ 
dually ripened, on a shelf in a dry condition 
for two or three months. Forced shrubs, as 
they go out of flower, should be kept under 
glass till the wood is getting firm, and then 
they can be planted out or plunged. Well- 
grown plants of Schizanthus are useful 
where variety is desired, though it is not of 
much use for cutting except for small vases. 
Some of the large-flowered Clematises, when 
well grown, and neatly trained, are very effec¬ 
tive, and those changes are always appre¬ 
ciated. The same remark applies to ram¬ 
bling Roses in pots or tubs. These Roses 
should be vaporised before they come into 
bloom, so that they are clean when taken to 
the conservatory. Standard or weeping 
Roses are beautiful objects when in bloom in 
the conservatory. Dorothy Perkins is very 
suitable for this work, and there are others. 
Lilies are abundant now, and will form an 
attractive group. 

8tOVO. —Stopping or' pinching the young 
shoots is an important part of the work among 
young growing plants, to lay the foundation 
of good specimens, but stopping should not 
be done at the time repotting takes place, on 
the principle of not giving two checks at the 
same time. Do what pinching is required 
first, and as soon as the new buds are break¬ 
ing out of the axils of the leaves, repot. 
Young growing specimens must not be 
crowded together. Better discard an old 
plant or two rather than overcrowd. Pot off 
all cuttings when well rooted, before the 
plants are injured by crowding, and the same 
remark applies to seedlings. Some plants, 
such as Poinsettias, are grown from the first 
without stopping, and such things, as soon as 
well established, should be grown in a light 
position. Euphorbia jacquinitcflora may be 
pinched twice, to get a good foundation, and 
then grown as strongl}' as possible, to have 
good specimens, and if the growth is well 
ripened, there will be lovely wreaths of scar¬ 
let flowers. Vincas where well grown make 
good specimens. These used to be seen in 
collections of stove and greenhouse plants. 
Liquid-manuro may be given twice a week to 
growing specimens when they have plenty 
of roots to utilise stimulants, but it is useless 
giving stimulants to weakly plants. 

Work in thO Vinery.— Vines in cool houses 
are now breaking freely, and showing the 
bunches at the ende of the shoots. Fruitful, 
healthy Vines make many more shoots than 
are required, and the surplus should be re¬ 
moved promptly, leaving, of course, the 
strongest and best for producing the crop. 
The progress now will be very rapid, and 
before the young shoots reach the glass, a 
tie should be attached in the shape of a loop, 
to draw the shoots down to the wires. This 
should be done gradually, to avoid splinter¬ 
ing off, as, if a shoot is" unable to bear the 
pressure, and splinters off, an ugly blank 
will remain for some time. The ventilation 
of even cool or unheated houses should be 
carefully managed, ae we want to get all the 
benefit we can from the sunshine, but in 
using the sun as a forcing medium, we must 
not rely too much upon tho morning work. 


It is a good rule, even in what are termed 
cool-houses, to give a little ventilation early 
on bright mornings, and close early in the 
afternoon. After damping down, fill the 
houee full of sunshine, if possible. 

Orchard-house. —Trees in pots will re¬ 
quire a good deal of nourishment now in the 
shape of top-dressings and liquid-manure. 
If the roots are healthy and the drainage 
free, it is not easy to overfeed now, especially 
in bright weather, when a considerable de¬ 
mand is made upon the roots. I think Plums 
in pots require more feeding than Peaches. 
If the fruits are much too numerous, and 
they usually arc if the trees are in good con¬ 
dition, the worst-placed should be removed, 
leaving a part of the crop to thin off at a 
later date. It is well to have a power of 
selection, but this is sometimes carried too 
far. If a tree in good health casts many of 
its fruits during the stoning period, an in¬ 
jurious check has been given, and there is 
something otherwise wrong in the manage¬ 
ment. The disbudding or thinning of the 
young wood will be in operation now, and 
if the trees can be improved by shortening 
back an old branch, this can be done now, 
and a young branch selected to take its 
place. Use the syringe freely on bright days. 
Ventilate early in the morning, and close 
by four o’clock in the afternoon. 

E. Hobday. 


THS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract a from a Garden Diary. 

May Snd. —Considerable energy is neces¬ 
sary to keep all things moving along at the 
right pace. Our stock of Chrysanthemums 
is at present in cold-frames with the lights 
off, but ready for use if required. When one 
grows thousands of plants, the potting is a 
heavy business, and, if possible, a shift 
should be given before the plants become pot- 
bound. This idea is being worked as far as 
possible. Only the best loam is used, reason¬ 
ably manured. 

May Srd. —As we only use fishing-nets for 
sheltering fruit-tree blossoms, they will re¬ 
main on till the weather ie quite settled, and 
we shall not be in a hurry to begin disbud¬ 
ding, and even then the work will be spread 
over several weeks. Peas are sown in suc¬ 
cession fortnightly. The best Marrow varie¬ 
ties are sown now, and as far as possible the 
rows are isolated, with other crops between. 

May 4th .—Planted Scarlet and other Run¬ 
ners at rather wide intervals. Dwarf French 
Beans were planted alongside a south wall, 
and are now making some progress. French 
Beans in a warm pit are now bearing freely, 
and Beans are coming on in cool Tomato- 
house, but they are cleared out of vineries 
and Peach-houses. Shifted on a lot of young 
Ferns. Warmth, moisture, and shade will 
bring them on rapidly now. 

May 5th .—Bedding plants are being moved 
to cool places now, but protection ie always 
available, as one cannot trust to the weather 
yet. Early Potatoes are working through on 
south border, and have had a little earth 
drawn over them. As the early crops in 
frames are cleared, the latter are filled with 
young stuff, that will be required later for 
the flower garden. 

May 6th .—We generally make a second 
sowing of Broccoli and other greens, includ¬ 
ing Cauliflowers. This has just been done, 
and the seed-beds netted up. Lawns are 
mown regularly now*, and walks rolled after 
rain. The Dutch hoe is used freely in sur¬ 
face stirring among shrubs and flowers. Some 
additions have been made to hardy rockery 
and fernery, to make room for evergreen 
Ferns. 

May 7th .—Watering is a heavy business 
now, and must be done. Boys can be used 
for watering bedding plants, but discrimina¬ 
tion is necessary for better things. The pro¬ 
pagator is never idle. Seeds of Aralias, Drac¬ 
aenas, Cyperus alternifolius, and Grevillea 
robusta are now being sown in heat. These 
all have some value for decorative work, and 
are easily raised from : seeds now* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, j 
17, Furnival-street, blolbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The j 
name and address of the sender are required in j 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot alivays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of ' 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same corresponden t. Where more than 

one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. — Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Phaseolus Caracalla (S. IF a tts ).—This is prob¬ 
ably the plant you refer to as “ Faseyolous Kalaka- 
loes.” It is known us the climbing Snail-flower, and 
is supposed to have come from Brazil. It bears 
purple and yellow flowers mixed, and is a stove 
perennial. It is often grown in the gardens of South 
America, Southern Europe, for its large, showy, and 
sweet-scented flowers. 

Planting a grave (Cemetery).— Aubrietia graeca, 
A. violacea, Campanula pumila, and C. p. alba, any 
of the Mossy Suxifages, Thymus lanuginosus, and 
Veronica repens are all free-growing, free-flowering, 
compact plants that require very little attention 
after being well planted. In such carpets you could 
plant, in the coming autumn, Snowdrops, 8cillas, etc., 
thus adding variety as well as beauty to the whole. 

Acacia armata (G. A. Annell).— This is the name 
of the plant a flowering shoot of which you send us. 
When repotting is necessary, this should be done 
immediately after flowering, unless the plants have 
been cut back, in which case it is necessary to wait 
till the young shoots are about a quarter of an inch 
long. A good compost consists of loam and peat in 
about equal parts with a dash of silver sand. When 
raised from cuttings it flowers well In pots 5 inches 
or 6 inches in diameter. 

Asparagus-plants, treatment of (An Occa¬ 
sional Reader, Wales).— We take it that you are 
referring to one of the forms of greenhouse Aspara¬ 
gus, such as A. plumotsus, A. Sprengeri, etc. A good 
compost for these is two-thirds loam to one-thud 
leaf-mould, and u fair sprinkling of silver sand. The 
eoil should be pressed down moderately Arm. Grow 
the plants in a greenhouse where the conditions are 
warm, moist, and partly shaded—Just what Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns like—and you need never be short of 
foliage for cutting. 

The Double Crimson Primrose (IF. T.).—This 
is a fickle, beauty which everybody who knows it 
aspires to grow. There can be little doubt as to its 
partiality for light, rich, moist land, and some 
gardens may have the right conditions to suit It. 

It loves plenty of leaf-mould, incorporating it deeply 
with the soil, to be divided and set more deeply 
every spring-time Just after flowering. If a fair 
piece of root-stock could be taken with each division 
the plants would grow vigorously in the newly-pre¬ 
pared soil. Set the divisions well down and never 
allow the plants to go longer than two years without 
transplanting. 

Dutch Clover (Trifolium repens perenne) (Rivers). 
—The habit of this plant is creeping, and when once 
established it will soon cover a large extent of 
ground. In warm, rainy seasons it spreads rapidly, 
but makes very little progress in cold, dry weather. 

In addition to the mass of fibrous roots, it has a 
long tap-root, which goes down into the soil and 
sustains the plant during drought. It differs accord¬ 
ing to the soil in which it is grown. The Clovpr you 
refer to is, no doubt, the Dutch Clover, and if the 
treatment recommended in a recent issue is given, no 
doubt it would be effectual. The only way to clear 
out the Yarrow is to have it forked out. 

Manure for Roses (Coolmore).— All experience 
shows that for Roses there is no manure, when it can 
be had, like liquid-manure made from cow-manure. 
But where that cannot he had. then artificial 
manures constitute the best substitutes, of winch 
bone-flour, whether steamed or dissolved in ncid, is 
the quickest acting. Phosphate and basic-slag arc 
nearly as good, but slower in dissolving. After good 
growth has begun, top-dress with 4 lb. per rod of 
nitrate of soda, or sulphate of ammonia, as manure 
la needed to create leafage ns well as wood. There 
is no need to overdose the soil with these manures. 
You cannot do wrong in giving the plants a mulch of 
rtable-manure also in the summer, and if the weather 
la dry watering freelyso-|w to wash the. goodness of 
the same down to tt» roots. , . > 

Digitized Sy\jO- ‘QIC 


Primroses and Primulas (B. T. O .).—Your 
question is based on a misapprehension, but the 
following note will, we hope, make things clear. 
The Primroses are distinguished from the Polyan¬ 
thuses in having no main stem developed. The 
flowers in the Primrose appear to spring from the 
same pomt as the leaves, whereas in the Polyanthus, 
the Oxlip, and the Cowslip the flowers are always 
formed on umbels terminating the stem. All are 
Primulas, the Primula being trie botanical name of 
the family. Primula vulgaris is the Primrose, P. elatior 
the Oxlip, and P. veris the Cowslip. A good name 
and one Polyanthuses are generally known by is 
Bunch Primroses. The greenhouse Chinese Primula 
is another member of the same family. 

Calceolaria violacea (D .).—This is the name of 
the plant flowering shoots of which you send us. It 
is quite hardy in Ireland and the south-western 
counties of England if given the protection of some 
leaf-mould or ashes during the winter. It is distinct 
in flower, and was at one time grown as a green¬ 
house plant under the name of C. Jovelliana. Its 
delicate-lilac, helmet-shaped flowers are freely pro¬ 
duced during April and May. The blooms on the 
outside are pale lavender, the ground colour of the 
interior being pale mauve spotted with purple, while 
in the centre of the lower lip is a broad band of 
bright yellow spotted with chocolate. When the 
plant- is doing well it soon forms a huge specimen, 
rapidly increasing in circumference by shoots thrown 
up from underground suckers. It is easily increased 
from cuttings, and in those places where it cannot 
be given the shelter of a warm wall well merits a 
place in the greenhouse. 

FRUIT. 

Budding Cherries (Cranbury ).—Cherries should I 
always be grafted in April, when the sap is flowing i 
freely, but they are usually budded about August, 
the operation being performed in the same way as 
Roses are budded. The “ Art of Grafting,” byBaltet, 
should answer your purpose. A copy can, wc think, 
be obtained from Messrs. Crosby Lockwood, Sta¬ 
tioners’ ball Court, E.C. 

Manure for Vine (IF. Rudolph ).—The character 
of the 60 il is all-important in regard to the applica¬ 
tion of manures, and by experience alone can the 
requisite knowledge be acquired, no one manure being 
quite suitable in every case. Mr. Barron, in his work 
on “Vines and Vine Culture,” recommends the 
following mixture:—” Dissolved bones, 2 cwt.; nitrate 
of potash, 1 cwt.; sulphate of lime, 1 cwt.; using 
two pounds to the square yard, nnd repeating the 
application at intervals of three or four weeks during 
the season according to the appearance of the 
Vines.” We have used “Thomson’s Vine Manure” 
largely, and find it very good. For top-dressing use 
one pound to the superficial yard during the season. 

VEGETABLES. 

A new Broccoli (G. H.).—We have not heard of 
any winter green named Chou de Bedford. There i> 
something very amusing in tacking the French 
” Chou ” on to the English Bedford, but the same 
nomenclature is seen in the old semi-Cabbage Chou 
de Burghley, which, after all, may be the variety 
you refe r to. In any case, whilst it seems to be 
seldom catalogued now'. Chou de Burghley had at one 
time, as a soft-hearted, rather large-growing half- 
Cabbage, half-Savoy, a good reputation. 8eed of 
that should be sown now, the plants being treated 
as any ordinary Cabbage or Savoy. The others are 
Chou de Milan, a large-leaved Kale or Borecole, which 
gives delicious sprouts in the late winter; and Chou 
de Russie, a new variety, which carries large heads 
or clusters of curly-leaved sprouts, and is very hardy. 
Seedsmen do greatly confuse gardeners by adopting 
so many diverse names from that by which some 
good thing is first known in commerce. 

Trenching a rough field (S. IF., Hants).—What 
you propose to do in relation to trenching and 
Xnanuring the rough field ground you are purposing 
to convert into a kitchen-garden is correct, but it 
would greatly benefit future crops if, after breaking 
up the bottom spit or subsoil of each trench and 
adding a layer of manure, you could have that 
bottom soil and manure mixed by again forking it 
over before adding the top spit from the next 
trench. That course would, by more completely 
pulverising or breaking the soil, make it a far better 
root medium. Then, in the case of the top spit, 
after a good sized area of the ground has been 
trenched, if you could fork into that a dressing of 
quite short manure it would also greatly benefit 
crops. Some such stimulus ie needed for ground that 
has got into a rough condition. Crops will have to 
be late, but there are many, and especially all kinds 
of winter greens, that may do well. You should use 
soot very freely, also, and fork it well in. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mobs In lawn (Rivers ).—Get some sulphate of 
iron and mix it in the proportion of 1 lb. of sul¬ 
phate to 2 gallons of water. The solution should be 
made in a wooden cask, putting the plain water into 
the cask first, and then adding the solution. Then 
get a rosed watering-pot, and apply the mixture to 
the lawn over a space of 15 square yards. It should 
be applied as soon as made, as it loses strength by 
keeping. It should also be made with soft or rain 
water, avoiding, if you can, water in which there is 
lime. Thi6 may be done at any time o! the year, 
but best during October. The sulphate is known to 
be acting when the Moss turns black, after which It 
withers away and crumbles Into powder. If it has 
been too weak the Mass will only turn red, and 
another application is necessary. As Moss generally 
indicates poorness of soil, it will be requisite after 
the Moss is destroyed to apply a heavy top-dressing 
of good loam, leaf-soil, wood-ashes, and plenty of 
rotten manure. Old Mushroom-bed manure applied 
in this way will answer the same purpose, and we 
have seen great improvement follow such treatment. 
The growth of Moss is often the result of bad drain¬ 
age, and if such is the case no remedies on the 
surface will be of any avail until this is attended to. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. Dixon.— The Trop®oIum you inquire about fas, we 
should say, T. majus var., Hermine Grashoff, an 
annual variety. We have looked through a great 
many catalogues, and have been unable to find it 

offered. We doubt its being in cultivation now.- 

Shannon Shore. — See article on ” Canker in fruit- 
trees,” in our issue of December 5th, 1008, page 563. 
- Stonehouse, Gloucester. —Any fruit-tree nursery¬ 
man could supply the Fig you inquire about. If you 
prepare (stations for the Figs in the way so often 
referred to in these pages you should have no diffi¬ 
culty in growing Figs in your district.- T. G. 

Russell.— We can find no insects in the box you send 

us.- Skisdon .—Your best plan will be to write to 

the Meteorological Office, Victoria-street, S.W. No 
doubt, they will be pleaded to give you all the in¬ 
formation you wish. - Olive C. Baxter.— Yes; your 

plants have been attacked by mildew. See reply as 
to remedy for this trouble to “ T. Smith,” April 2Srd, 
page 2('.o. Do not prune now. The weak a n d useless 

wood may be cut out after flowering.- J. Noble.— 

We have never heard of the Rose Charle? Turner. 
Ball of Snow is a hybrid Noisette, raised in 1886. 
The flowers are pure white, very sweet-scented. TWe 
plant, flowers freely nnd keeps up a good succession 
of bloom. Kitty. — See reply to T. Smith, re “Mil¬ 
dew on Roses," in our issue of April 23rd, page 260. 

- Miss Bowes.— All the shrubs you mention are 

quite hardy, and should be planted outside on a wall, 
where they will do much better than cramped up in 
pots and grown under glass, as you have been doing. 

Put the Forsythia on a wall also.- K. F. H.—See 

the article and illustration on “ Double Primroses,” 
in our issue of January 9th, 1909, page 17. You can¬ 
not get the double forms from seed, but must pur¬ 
chase plants, which can be had through any of our 
hardy-plant nurserymen. Please send a piece of 
growth of the Rhododendron you refer to, and we 

will try and help you.- Ilex.— It is now too late to 

do anything this season, and if the trees are doing 
well we should leave them as they are. If you 
attempt to clear off any of the soil, there is the likeli¬ 
hood that you will injure any fibrous roots that may 
be finding their way to the surface. If you decide to 
lift the trees, then do this early in the coming 

lutumn. - Occasional Reader, Wales.—I, Fumigate 

with XL-A11, following the instructions as to how to 

use the same.- Prino.— The answer to your query 

appeared in our issue of April 9th, page 229, 8rd 
column. Owing, we are sorry, to a printer’* error, 
the nom de plume was given as “ Prunus,” instead of 
“ Prino.” __ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Cypripede, Wolverhampton .— 

Cypripedium venustum.- Mrs. Booth.—1 , Spar- 

mannia africana; very unfair to send 6uch a wretched 

specimen; 2, Abutilon igneum.- Kent.— Arable 

tlbida.- C.— 1, Eecallonia mnerantha; 2, Spar- 

mannia africana; 3, Begonia metallica; 4, Lungwort 

(Tulmonaria officinal;*).-IV.—1, Cineraria roari- 

tima; 2, Arabia albida; 3, Cydonia japonica; 4, 

Aubrietia Campbelli.-T. D.— 1, Selaginella Kraus- 

-iana; 2, Nephrodium molle; 3, Isolepis gracilis; 4 , 

Myosotis sylvatica.- G. White.— 1, Primula denti- 

mlata cashmiriana; 2, Narcissus Leedsi var.; 3, The 

Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus).- Mrs. A. Hainsford.— 

Deutzia crenata alba-plena.- Ilex.— 1, Lonicera tata- 

rica; 2, Spiraea Lindleyana probably, must see In 
(lower; 3, Coronilla Emerus, so far as we can judge 

without flowers; 4, Kerria japonica flore-pleno.- 

Robert Matthews.— 1, The Lungwort (Pulmonaria 

officinalis); 2, Next week.- Miss Bowes.— The yellow 

flower is Forsythia suspensa; the other is an Ampe- 
lopsis, but from the pieces you send cannot Bay 

which.- G. A. Annell.— 1, Acacia armata.- 

A. M. L. B. G. L.— Polyanthus Narcissus Soleil d’Or. 

- S. G. Meacher.—l. Stauntonia latifolia; 2, The 

Jerusalem Sage; 3, Euphorbia Myrsinites.- B.— 

1, Libonia floribunda; 2, Abutilon Thompsoni varle- 
gatum; 3, Borberis Darwini; 4, Euphorbia 6plendens. 
— D— 1, Ficus repens, very useful for covering the 
back wall of a greenhouse; 2, Triteleia uniflora 
lilacinn; 3, Amelanchier canadensis; 4, Doronlcum 

plantagincum excelsum.-V.-l, Dog’s-tooth Violet 

(Erythronium dens-canis); 2, Berberis Aquifolium; 8. 

Primula denticulata; 4, Euphorbia Lathyris.- Q. J. 

—1, Anemone apennina; 2, Narcissus cernuus* 3 
Foreythia su spensa; 4, TusBilago F arfara. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

The Bayonet Spike Co., 29, Upper Baker-street 
London.— Kallio-omamental Spikes; Torpedo Spikes • 
Bayonet Spikes for Spiking the Tops of Wood Fences', 
Gates, etc. 

T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham.-Special List of Dahlias 
and Bedding Plants. 

H. N. Ellison, 6 and 7, Bull-street, West Brom¬ 
wich.— List of Ferns. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent 8ooiety. —The monthly meeting of this 
society was held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent-square, S.W., on Monday, 
April 11th. Mr. Charles H. Curtis presided. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed. The number of new members 
elected during the last three months was 
thirty-two. Two members were transferred 
from the lower to the higher scale. A cheque 
for £13 3s. 5d. was drawn for a lapsed mem¬ 
ber. The usual quarterly payments were 
made to members over seventy. The amount 
of sick pay for the pact month was £35 9s. 
The annual report and balance-sheet has 
been posted to honorary and benefit mem¬ 
bers. Any member not having received one 
will please write to thg.secretary. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH 
GARDEN. 

Bloom is abundant in the majority of cases, 
although rather later than usual. Peaches 
and Apricots in the open, as was anticipated, 
will be a scanty crop, but Nectarines, 
strangely enough, will be quite up to the 
average. The earlier varieties of Peaches, 
such as Hale’s Early, are much better than 
kinds like Royal George. There has been as 
vet little need of protection, frosts having 
never been sufficiently severe to damage the 
most tender blossom, but protecting material 
is always at hand, ready for uee when the 
thermometer shows a suspicious lowness. 
Peach-trees hero do not suffer from leaf- 
blister, although Neetarinee do to some ex¬ 
tent. I find that syringing freely with Sun¬ 
light soap and a little sulphur is useful in 
keeping blister in check, but as the nights 
grow warmer, the trees very soon outgrow 
it. Plums promise to be particularly good. 
The soil hero appears to suit them in a spe¬ 
cial degree, and I cannot recall a year during 
the past fifteen in which there has not I>een 
a good crop of thiB valued fruit. During the 
present spring the earliest varieties to bloom 
were Jefferson and Golden Transparent Gage 
oil a south wall, these coming into flower 
practically as early as Peaches. They were 
followed by Reine Claude de Bavay, Brahy’s 
Gage, and July Gage, also on a southern ex¬ 
posure, while Kirke’s and Washington were 
very little behind. Other varieties on the 
west wall are rapidly coming on, and, appa¬ 
rently, will be equally good. Occasionally 
one finds that fine variety Jefferson labelled 
as Washington, and vice versd, but there is 
no reason why this should be so. Apart 
from the distinct appearance of the fruit, 
Jefferson blooms quite a fortnight earlier 
than Washington, while the individual 
blooms of the latter are much the larger. 
When in a young state, the difference be¬ 
tween the two is very marked, Washington 
making vigorous growth, while Jefferson is 
rather shy, and difficult to form into a 
shapely tree. Brahy’s Gage grows here to 
perfection ; so, too, does Reine Claude, but 
with the latter there is considerable difficulty 
experienced at ripening time. Naturally 
thin-skinned, the slightest excess of moisture 
cracks the fruit, utterly spoiling it for des¬ 
sert ; hut I find that, by covering the borders 
with spare sashes, the evil is almost always 
avoided. Among the coarser varieties which 
invariably give a good return may be men¬ 
tioned Pond’s Seedling, The Czar, Monarch, 
Magnum Bonum, Early Orleans, and, of 
course, Victoria. The collection is a 
thoroughly representative one both of dessert 
and cooking varieties, and receives a good 
deal of attention. Morello Cherries, if not 
showing quite so well as usual, still give signs 
of a fairly abundant crop, and the dressing 
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of kainit and superphosphate of lime, which 
proved so effective last year, has been re¬ 
newed. Damsons also have received a liberal 
sprinkling, and, as these are very old trees, 

lanted originally in Grass, the stems are 

ept clear for 9 feet right round the tree. 

It is the practice here, as soon as the buds 
of stone fruit show white, to mulch each 
tree with from 4 inches to 6 inches of par¬ 
tially decayed manure. Previously, every 
tree receives a thorough Boaking of soft 
water, for it is found that, although the rain¬ 
fall is sometimes excessive, some trees are 
slightly dry at the roots in spring. In any 
case, now that the trees are active, a good 
watering can do no harm, and observation 
has shown that it assists the trees during the 
critical period of setting the crop. In the 
case of the finer dessert varieties, the mulch 
is entirely removed just before the fruit 
ripens, as it is considered that the flavour 
may suffer if it is allowed to remain while 
the tree is finishing its crop. Apricots and 
Gages respond in a remarkable way to a 
liberal mulch and copious waterings during 
the growing season. 

Pear-bloom, on the whole, may be con¬ 
sidered satisfactory. That fine .old sort, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, was first in flower 
during the present spring, followed by Easter 
Beurre, Beurro Hardy, and Doyenne du 
Comice. Williams’ Bon Chrdtien, Jargonelle, 
and Duchesse d’Angouleme, out of many 
varieties, are the only trees on which there 
is a scanty show of blossom ; *»nd, while it is 
still difficult to say much about Apples, unless 
appearances are deceptive, there will be, at 
all events, plenty of bloom. Small fruits are 
equally satisfactory. Gooseberries are set¬ 
ting freely ; Currants—especially Red Cur¬ 
rants--give promise of heavy crops; Rasp¬ 
berry canes are a trifle weaker than usual, 
but are hard and healthy, and Strawberries 
should give a good account of themselves. 

Altogether, the outlook is distinctly en¬ 
couraging, and if untoward frosts, or a cold 
and sunless summer, do not intervene, there 
is good reason to hope that the unsatisfactory 
memories of the past two seasons will be 
wiped out. Kirkcudbright. 


CURLED FOLIAGE IN PEACH-TREES. 
However careful one may be to guard 
against blister, it is even more necessary to 
be on the alert and prevent what is known 
as curled foliage, which is the result of our 
commonest garden insect—green-fly. Many, 
when they notice that the foliage on their 
Peach-trees appears crippled and deformed 
may mistake the curled leaves for blister, 
though it is not uncommon for both to be 
prevalent at the same time. Curled foliage 
ia common in Peach-houses, the small, young 
leaves being crippled while the trees are in 
flower, and, until the fruit is set, fumigating 
and other means of destroying the cause are 
dangerous. As it is too early in the season 
to resort to syringing, Tobacco-powder is 


used to check its progress. Each shoot is 
drawn gently through the thumb and finger of 
the left hand, and with the right the powder 
is dusted about the leaves by means of a 
small distributor, which is sold by seedsmen 
for the purpose. The Tobacco-powder will 
adhere to the leaves better if applied in 
the morning, when they are moistened 
with dew. It is seldom, however, that once 
going over will prove effectual, and, where a 
valuable wall is given up to a number of trees, 
it would pay to depute a man to keep a strict 
watch over them for a week or two and use 
the powder as frequently as needed until the 
weather and condition of the trees will per¬ 
mit of copious syringings being given ; other¬ 
wise the fly will be almost sure to get the 
upper hand, when its extermination will not 
only prove difficult, but much harm may 
result in the meantime. 

From the want of close observation and 
prompt action at this season many crops are 
lost and trees ruined, and then the cultiva¬ 
tion of outdoor Peaches is said to be unsatis¬ 
factory, if not impossible, in this country. 
This can only be said of the coldest districts 
and the bleakest situations. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Contrary to expectations, fruit-trees with¬ 
out exception set a greater abundance of 
fruit-buds last autumn than was anticipated, 
and, judging by the size and vigour of the 
blossoms which have already, and still are, 
unfolding, these- must have matured to a 
higher degree than the nature of the season 
of 1909 led one to expect. Apricots, as usual, 
were the first to expand their flowers, but to 
such an extent have they been influenced by 
the cold, dull weather which characterised 
the first three months of the present year 
that the flowering period was quite three 
weeks later than is the case in a normal sea¬ 
son. Peaches and Nectarines were not far 
behind the Apricots in blossoming. In both 
cases the trees have the protection of several 
thicknesses of I-inch mesh netting suspended 
from coping-boards, and prevented from 
chafing the trees by stakes being driven into 
the border at the lower end, and secured to 
the boards at the top. In both cases a good 
set of fruit has resulted, and so far there is 
an absence of blister in the foliage, while, 
excepting two instances, the growths are 
clean and free from insects. With the ex¬ 
ception of removing the nets for the purpose 
of carrying out the necessary disbudding, and 
for dealing with insect attacks, they will re¬ 
main in position until May is well advanced. 
Whatever leaf-blister may be physically, it 
is certain—at least, that is my experience— 
that trees well protected, if only with old 
fish-netting, are less susceptible to it than 
those having only partial protection or none 
at all. Growth is healthy and free, and there 
is every promise of good wood being pro¬ 
duced for another year’s requirements. 
Plums are now full of bloom, both young and 
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old trees being plentifully furnished, the 
flowers being strong and well developed. 
Dessert Cherries are making a fine display 
on the walls, and these will be followed in a 
few days by standards in the orchard and 
Morellos on walls in a cooler aspect. The 
same vigour in the flowers is apparent in 
Cherries and in Pears also. The latter are 
now nearly all in flower, and there is 
an abundance of it, both on young and old 
trees alike. The earliest varieties of Apples 
to blossom are just showing the colour of 
their petals on espalier trees, but bush trees 
and standards in the orchard will need 
another week of sunshine before their flowers 
will expand. There is, however, no lack of 
bloom-buds, and the blossoming will, accord¬ 
ing to appearances, be more profuse than it 
has been for the past two or three years. 
Currants and Gooseberries look very pro¬ 
mising, and, if only favoured with mild 
weather, there will be an abundant crop of 
both. 

There is, of course, the; same uncertainty 
with regard to Pears, Plume, Cherries, and 
Apples, the first three fruits enumerated 
being comparatively safe, and only liable to 
injury in the event of very severe frost 
occurring, as one or two sharp frosts, espe¬ 
cially when these follow on the heels of rain, 
falling too late in the day for the blooms to 
dry before nightfall, would shatter all hopes 
of a good crop being realised. The amount 
of frost experienced since the trees came into 
bloom has been nothing to speak of, and it 
is. 1 feel sure, the earnest wish of all in¬ 
terested iu fruit culture that nothing of an 
untoward nature in the shape of unfavour¬ 
able weather conditions may now happen to 
destroy the prospects of what promises to be 
an abundnnt fruit crop. A. W. 

PEACH TREES NOT FRUITING. 

Coii.d you please tell me what is the matter with 
my Peach-tree*,? They flower well, but never fruit. 
The house faecs south and is not heated. The trees 
are six years old. The soils heavy. The border is 
well mado.- Simmnc.tow,n. 

[It is evident, by the unripened condition 
of the wood, and from the fact of portions of 
the branch sent being dead, that the root 
system of your Peach-trees is out of order. 
The immature condition of the wood, if this 
alone were the only trouble, could easily be 
accounted for, but it is the dead patches of 
bark and wood beneath them which convince 
us that something more serious is the matter. 
After such a sunless season as that expe¬ 
rienced last year proved to be, there is, 
doubtless, much unripened wood in Peach- 
trees in evidenco this season, and in bad 
cases the blossoms will fail to set, as yours 
have done. Wc gather from your note that 
these trees have never fruited, though six 
years old ; therefore, it is obvious the cause 
of their failing to do so must be sought for 
elsewhere. Of course, in making this asser¬ 
tion, we are assuming you have taken all 
necessary steps to ensure fertilisation of the 
blossoms, such as lightly passing a camel-hair 
brush or rabbit’« tail over them daily to en¬ 
sure dispersion of the pollen. In the way of 
remedying matters, nothing can be done for 
some time to come beyond doing your utmost 
as the season advances to get the wood as 
well ripened as you can by affording the trees 
all the air possible by opening ventilators 
and doors to their fullest extent. As the 
trees are not cropping, you had, in order to 
provide an outlet for the excess of sap, better 
leave rather more shoots at the final disbud¬ 
ding than would be judicious under other cir¬ 
cumstances. Then, when autumn arrives, 
lift and replant the trees after having shor¬ 
tened back the strong, thong-like roots, of 
which, we surmise, you will find many in the 
lower stratum of the border. In laying the 
roots out afresh, keep them lip as near the 
surface as is consistent with safety, and let 
each layer be nearly level, or so that the ex¬ 
tremities point slightly downwards. The top¬ 
most lot of roots may be as near to the sur¬ 
face as 6 inches. If the lifting is carried out 
two or three weeks prior to the period the 
trees usually cast their leaves in your locality, 
new rootlets will be speedily emitted, and 
they will soon become re-established. If a 
fair proportion of lime-rubble was not mixed 


with the compost when the border w’as made, 
take advantage of the lifting to rectify the 
omission. This, we may add, is a most essen¬ 
tial constituent for the welfare of Peuches in 
every way. If properly done, this should put 
matters right, and make it possible for the 
trees to carry a fair crop of fruit another sea¬ 
son. One word more in conclusion, and that 
is : The trees are far too near the glass roof. 
Have the trellis altered, so that there is a 
clear space of at least 15 inches to 18 inches 
between the trees and the roof.] 


EASTER BEURRE PEAR. 
Exception is taken to some remarks of mine 
on page 224 by “ W.” anent the above-named 
Pear. I note “ W.” extols the Pear because 
of its qualities when grown in France, but. 
as my remarks dealt with Pears grown in 
an English garden, it is scarcely fair criti¬ 
cism to compare them with those grown in a 
much more favoured climate. The popu¬ 
larity of a Pear may be gauged pretty cor¬ 
rectly by its presence in the British markets, 
and if my observations lead me anywhere 
near a safe margin, the variety under notice 
is one of the least familiar in the fruiterers’ 
windows in winter. The fruit I referred to 
was from trees occupying a wall facing west, 
an aspect now presumed to be distinctly un¬ 
favourable for this and some other delicate 
varieties of Pears. It is all very well to say 
that Pears are worth this or that amount to 
the retailer when their source is France or 
California, but, except under the very best of 
cultural attention or location, Easter Beurre 
canhot be looked upon to pay rent. 1 would 
not plant even a solitary tree of Easter 
Beurre under any circumstances. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apricots not fruiting.— Two trained Apricot 
tree* (small) I bought two or three years ago as fruit - 
hearing have never had any fruit on them, although 
always a profusion of large leaves. I have them in 
ood-sized tubs. The first year I had them out-of 
oore during the summer and indoors in winter. Last 
year I put them into a heated conservatory as a 
permanency, and they are at present one mass of 
green. Why is this?— Hobby. 

[The fact of the trees producing such a pro¬ 
fusion of leaves and yielding no fruit proves 
that the compost in which they are grown is 
of too rich a nature. If it consisted for the 
most part of turfy loam, with an addition of 
lime-rubbish, bone-meal, and a dash of wood- 
ashes only, growth of a hard, twiggy charac¬ 
ter, full*of fruit-buds, would have resulted. 
Then, had you given the trees sufficient pro¬ 
tection while iu bloom to render them im¬ 
mune from frost, and placed them outdoors 
afterwards when warmer weather set in, 
shading them for a few days until the foliage 
became inured to the outer air, you would, 
without doubt, have secured a crop of fruit. 
Your having placed the trees in a heated con¬ 
servatory has served to aggravate the evil, 
but, although an injudicious proceeding, the 
compost is, we surmise, the chief cause of 
trees being barren. The first thing we ad¬ 
vise you to do is to remove the trees to the 
open as soon as weather conditions allow, and 
shade the foliage for a time until it becomes 
hardened and capable of enduring full sun¬ 
light. Then, early in October next, take the 
trees out of the tubs, and work as much of 
the old soil away from among the roots as 
possible, without entirely denuding them of 
soil. If the balls are found matted round 
with roots, shorten these back $ inches or 
4 inches at the sides and under the base as 
well. In any case, cut back all the strong 
roots, and then, after having scrubbed and 
dried the tubs, drain them, and retub the 
trees iri> compost of a similar nature to that 
named above, which ram as firmly as pos¬ 
sible. While all this is going forward, 
syringe the trees overhead occasionally, and 
for a few days afterwards, to enable them to 
retain their leaves as long as possible, for 
the longer these remain, so much the more 
readily will new roots be emitted. If one 

? ;ood soaking of water is given, it will suffice 
or some little time afterwards, but care 
must be taken to see that the compost does 
not become dry, or the fruit-buds will die, 
and finally drop in the spring. During the 
winter surround the tubs with litter or 


Bracken to exclude frost, but leave the heads 
of the trees exposed to the elements until 
early in January, or until the flower-buds 
begin to swell, when afford them protection 
in the manner already indicated. At this 
season and onwards see that the roots never 
feel the want of water, and whenever circum¬ 
stances permit, syringe the trees freely after 
they are placed outdoors. Other cultural 
matters are to remove surplus growths, and 
pinch back others to form fruit-spurs, leaving 
those at the extremities of the branches 
nearly full length if necessary to extend 
them.] 

Suckers on fruit-trees.— Can you tell me what 
I can do to prevent lnrqe standard and horizontal- 
trained fruit-trees in the garden throwing up a 
quantity of suckers, although I removed them Ia>t 
year to the depth of a foot? They are all in good 
condition and hearing, and, 1 should guess, about 
twenty years old?—H obby. 

[The best method of dealing with suckers 
is to dig down till you come upon the roots 
whence they originate, and then cut them off 
close with a sharp knife. If you bare the 
roots for some distance beyond and behind 
the suckers, it is more than likely you will 
see, if you examine them, wart-like excres¬ 
cences on their surfaces. These aro really 
buds, and, if left, will in time grow and find 
their way upwards; therefore, be careful to 
cut away every one that is visible. Suckers, 
it may be added, rob fruit-trees of a great 
amount of nutriment, and should, therefore, 
always be kept under.] 

Peruvian Cherry (Physalis peruviana). - 
1 am not aware that this is grown in England, 
but of late years it has been largely culti¬ 
vated in France, on account of its fruits, 
which always find a ready sale in the Paris 
market. The plant is perennial in the South 
of Europe, but annual in the North. It forms 
bushes 3 feet to 4 feet high and 3 feet across. 
The fruits, produced in quantity (100 to 300 
per plant) are of a bright orange colour, in 
shapo and 6ize like a large Cherry, with a 
straw-coloured scariose envelope. They are 
very refreshing, with a delicious, juicy, acidu¬ 
late flavour, and are useful for dessert. They 
must be harvested as they ripen (Augusi- 
October), and, if kept in a dry, fairly warm 
place, they will last neatly the whole winter. 
They may be eaten in their raw state, or 
iced in sugar, in caramels, the envelope being 
bent back and twisted with the peduncle. In 
that state they are very ornamental on the 
table, and are much sought after by confec¬ 
tioners for making sweets, tarts, etc. The 
culture is easy. Sow the seeds in March, April, 
May, on a hot-bed or in pans under glass ; 
transplant into beds or to pots under glass 
as soon as possible, and plant in the open at 
the end of May or in June, in well-manured 
soil, 3 feet apart, in a warm, sunny exposure. 
Stake, mulch, and water in dry weather; in 
short, it requires the same treatment as 
Tomatoes, but is much hardier. If planted 
early’ (February-March), in a greenhouse, 
fruits will be produced much earlier and in 
enormous quantity, one fruit being pro¬ 
duced at the axil of each leaf. Fruits pro¬ 
duced in the North are double the size of 
those from the South, and realise a much 
higher price in the market.—D. G., Paris. 

The Slump In Crape8.— Some very per¬ 
tinent remarks have been made recently 
on the market aspect of Grapes, and 
which are continued in your issue of 
April 23rd by Mr. J. Cornhill. What he 
says, relative to both Grapes and Peaches, 
is quite true. The man who pulled out Vines 
and planted Peaches will, as Mr. Cornhill 
says, receive, unless I am very much mis¬ 
taken, a rude awakening in the near future. 
Not only is there a slump in Grapes, but it 
was found by most growers last year that a 
slump had occurred also in Peaches, and 
profits in ordinary marketable produce were 
beyond all possible hope. Not only do 
Peaches entail more labour in their cultiva¬ 
tion, but market prices are so fluctuating. 
It is not in any sense because of depreciat on 
of quality, either in Grapes or Peaches, but 
because of the importations of these fridts 
which fill our markets and lessen the de¬ 
mand. However, the slump in Grapes lnv* 
to be faced, and the day is not far distant 
when the same will anply to other market 
commodities.— West Wilts. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON ARBOREUM. 

This is the best-known of the Himalayan 
species, and one of the most variable, the 
hybrids being almost innumerable, many of 
them being very beautiful. The various 
forms may be roughly divided into two groups 
one with foliage silvery beneath, the other 
having the under-sides of the leaf covered 
more or less with a reddish tomcntum. The | 
leaves of all the forms are each from 5 inches I 


a definite distinction between the members 
of the two genera. He says (and this is well 
worth repetition): — 

" In growth these two plants arc almost identical, 
but in flower Sehizophxagma i*> readily distinguished 
by having flat, ovate, white bract6, instead of sterile 
flowers surrounding the inflorescence. It is to these 
bracts that the plant owes its ornamental value, 
which us much greater than that of the climbing 
Hydrangea." 

PLANTING HOLLIES. 

It is generally advised that Hollies be planted 
during the month of April. That Hollies 


no possible sign of distress. Why the Holly 
should prove so stubborn ie not easily ac¬ 
counted for. The Holly, being strictly ever¬ 
green, one might readily infer that this would 
assure safe winter planting. There are, how¬ 
ever, exceptions to every rule, and though, 
ns remarked, Holliee resent winter removal, 
I have both been witness of and actually 
practised autumn and winter planting with 
a fair amount of success. There is always a 
feeling of doubt when, n-s the spring months 
come round, and growth is anticipated, the 
newly-moved shrubs fail to start. The one 



Rhododendron arborenin Campbcllna. 


to 8 inches long, the trusses rounded, and in 
some cases almost conical, the flowers closely 
packed, and varying in colour from rich crim¬ 
son to almost white. In the variety Camp- 
belliee, a truss of which we figure to-day, the 
flowers are rosy-purple, the leaves rusty i 
beneath. 

Schizophragma hydrangeoides.— I have 
so often read notes concerning this plant, 
with the information that, though greatly 
resembling Hydrangea petiolaris, it is quite 
distinct therefrom, that it was a pleasure to 
note Mr. E. H. Wilson, on page 213, giving 
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move badly during the winter moil the has 
been frequently proved—indeed, they appear 
to so much resent winter planting, especially 
when of large size, that when spring comes 
round, and new growth is anticipated, there 
are, instead, falling and shrivelled leaves, 
that cause concern to those responsible. I 
have had recent experience of both plans, 
and there is no need to point out the lan¬ 
guishing specimens that have been moved in 
the winter, for the sere and yellow leafago 
marks them out. Others, whose planting had 
been deferred until April, though they had 
occupied their position for many years, show 


disadvantage in planting Hollies in April or 
May is the risk of injury through railway de¬ 
lays if the trees have to be bought in. If 
they are unduly delayed between lifting and 
replanting, and the weather should prove 
hot, the loots are bound to suffer; but I hold 
that even this is less risky than winter plant¬ 
ing. Much depends on the nature of the 
weather in every case. A point of much im¬ 
portance in late planting is the need for 
making the soil firm about the roots, as this 
not only encourages fibrous roots, but retains 
the natural moisture in the soil to sustain 
the shrubs during untoward weather. A 
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mulch of some non conducting material 
and frequent syringing of the foliage go a 
long way toward success. W. S. 

THE RUSSIAN ALMOND. 

Thr dwarf or Russian Almond (Prunus nana) 
is found in South Russia and adjoining coun¬ 
tries. It is distinct from the ordinary 
Almond so far as habit is concerned, though 
in many respects they have much in common. 
When mature it is usually from feet to 
3$ feet in height, with small leaves, each 
rarely more than 2 inches long, and deep pink 
flowers, which are each about $ inch in dia¬ 
meter. When on its own roots, it suckers 
freely, and spreads into a large patch, but 
it is often grafted on a Plum stock, which re¬ 
sults in its forming a plant of somewhat 
hturdier habit. It may be increased by means 
of layers, but it is extremely difficult to pro¬ 
pagate from cuttings. In addition to the 
type, there are several varieties, all of which 
may be recommended. These are alba, with 
white flowers, and Georgica and Gessleriana, 
with rich red blossoms. Either one is well 
worth a conspicuous position, either planted in 
a bed on the outskirts of a lawn or as a group 
in the foreground of a shrubbery. In all 
respects it well deserves the name of dwarf 
Almond, for leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
though small, are highly suggestive of those 
of the Almond. D. 

EARLY FLOWERING TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

As noted in a recent issue, Forsythia sus¬ 
pense is a great favourite in some districts, 
but more as a wall plant than in shrub form. 

A correspondent asking for plants for a 
shaded wall might give inis a trial, as it 
flowers remarkably well on a north aspect, 
and the beauty i« naturally long retained. 
Cydonias, too, seem great favourites, and 
have been flowering well, but it is a pity they 
are mostly confined to the old C. japonica, 
when the flesh-coloured and white forms are 
equally well adapted alike for walls or as 
bushes. In the latter form they want a little 
attention in the way of pruning for one or 
two seasons, as they are apt to get bare and 
ragged at the base. In the great majority of 
gardens only Ribes sanguineum (the flowering 
Currant) is found, whereas, if the different 
forms are grouped together, or even planted 
singly, instead of so many of the type, the 
shrubbery would be much more attractive. 
It is a little difficult to know where to put 
the beautiful long, trailing Spiraea prunifolia 
H.-pl. to the best advantage. It is not quite 
a success on a wall, especially if there is a 
path near that necessitates looping up the 
shoots. It is best against a tree-stump or to 
partially cover some old rootery. The Snowy 
Mespilus (Araelanehier canadensis) is gra¬ 
dually finding its way into all gardens, and 
rightly so. It is a lovely small tree or large 
shrub. There are now so many lovely forms 
of the Prunus family, better known, perhaps, 
under their different names of Almond, 
Cherry, and Peach, that intending planters 
would do well to make a journey to Kew or 
some well-appointed nursery when they are 
in flower, and select what they may fancy. 
There is nothing like a personal inspection 
when a selection has to be made for another 
season’s planting, be the order large or small. 
Two small, early-flowering shrubs that every¬ 
one should get are Daphne Blagayana and 
Magnolia stellata; also make a note of Cy- 
tisus praecox, an ideal place for which is on a 
bit of sloping ground, where the lawn may 
run up to join the shrubbery. CytisuB albus, 
C. scoparius, and C. s. Andreanus are now 
well known in the majority of gardens. There 
are a few shrubs whose early flowering, 
cither natural or abnormal, renders them 
likely to be cut by early frosts, and planters 
have to take their chance of a display. Among 
the former are Spiraea Thunbergi, and in the 
latter Choisya ternata (the Mexican Orange- 
flower). The natural time for the Choisya is 
early summer, but, given an exposed situation 
and a very hot time the previous season, the 
flower-buds are developed earlier, with the 
result that the following season they burst 
prematurely, and have to pay the penalty. 
One of the most extraordinary plants in this 
way is Chimonanthns fragrans, the flowers 
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of which one would think would be delicate. 
Such, however, is not the case, as it comes 
unscathed through very severe weather. The 
only time I knew it to fail was in the Feb¬ 
ruary of 1895. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Hydrangeas.-Will you kindly tell me 
which is the best time of the year to plant. 
Hydrangeas? Which variety of Hydrangea is the 
most likely to remain blue? My garden is a light 
loamy soil, and I have shelter from the north and 
east. 1 shall be very grateful for any advice you 
may give me on the subject of Hydrangeas.— 
Wili.iam Vincent. 

[This is the best time of the year to plant 
out Hydrangeas, provided they are grown in 
pots, which they usually are in nurseries. 
The ground must be well dug, and some de¬ 
cayed manure incorporated therewith. Should 
the weather be dry after planting, a thorough 
soaking of water occasionally will be bene¬ 
ficial. The variety of Hydrangea Hortensia 
which is usually preferred for the production 
of blue flowers' is known as Otaksa. The 
common Hydrangea (Hydrangea Hortensia) 
is represented in our gardens by several 
varieties, chief among them being: Mariesi, 
whose sterile blooms are very large, but 
limited to a few scattered around the outside 
of the cluster; Veitchi, a white-flowered 
counterpart of the preceding; mandehurica, 
large heads of rosy blossoms, while the bark 
of the young shoots is almost black ; Thomas 
Hogg, a weaker grower than the common 
Hydrangea, with white flowers; rosea, also 
less vigorous than the type, with bright -rose 
flowers ; and variegata, with prettily varie¬ 
gated foliage. Another showy Hydrangea is 
H. paniculata grandiflora, which bears large 
pyramidal-ehaped heads of creamy-white 
flowers in August. This is grown usually as 
a deciduous shrub in the open ground, and 
should have been planted at least a couple of 
months ago.] 

Prunus triloba flore-pleno.— When well 
flowered, few shrubs are so beautiful in April 
as this double-flowered Apricot, for the 
blossoms are of a particularly pleasing shade 
of pink, and are borne in great profusion. 
Being double, they keep well, and may be 
expected to last twice as long as those of the 
single-flowered Primuses. The type is a 
Chinese shrub, and, comparatively speaking, 
unknown in this country when compared with 
the variety, for thousands of plants of the 
double-flowered kind are grown to one of the 
former. It thrives well, either against a 
wall or in the open, and is equally beautiful 
in either case, yet, strange to say, it is not 
for either of these objects that it is in de¬ 
mand, but for forcing. Grown under natu¬ 
ral conditions, it forms a good-sized, shapely 
bush, but not infrequently it is noted as a 
standard grafted on to a tall Plum stock. 
Planted against a wall or in the open, the 
greatest profusion of flowers is obtained by 
the annual spurring back of the flowering 
branches to within a couple of buds or so of 
the base. This results in long shoots being 
formed, which produce flowers from almost 
every bud from base to summit. The prun¬ 
ing must, of course, be done as soon as the 
flowers fade, in order to give as long a grow¬ 
ing season as possible. Rich loamy soil Is 
essential to success, especially when the an¬ 
nual cutting-back of the shoots is practised.— 
K. 

The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus de¬ 
licious).—During the winter, when destitute 
of leaves, it is difficult to distinguish this 
shrub from Neillia opulifolia, more especially 
in a young state, for the wood of the two 
plants is very similar. The leaves, too, are 
somewhat alike in shape and size, but there 
is no similarity between the flow ers, for while 
those of the Neillia are small and borne in 
dense heads, those of the Rubus are large 
and rather like those of a wild Rose in ap¬ 
pearance. From a flowering point alone, it 
is one of the most ornamental of the Rubuses, 
and is well worth a place amongst a collec¬ 
tion of choice shrubs. A native of the Rocky 
Mountains, it grows into a somewhat loose- 
habited shrub, 5 feet to 6 feet high. The 
flowers are white, up to 2 inches across, and 
borne in May. The fruit is not of any value 
for domestic use, though it ripens freely, and 
seedling plants may frequently be found in 


the neighbourhood of an old bush. Apart 
from seeds, it is a rather difficult plant to 
propagate, for cuttings do not root readily. 
The best plftn to adopt is to set a plant or 
two aside, and layer the branches. This may 
either be done in the ordinary way, or the 
tips of the branches may be bent over and 
buried in the ground. If layering is tried, 
the tips of the branches will be found to 
swell somewhat, after which roots and young 
shoots will be formed.—W. 


The Flowering Currant (Ribes san- 
guineum). - Among our early spring-flower¬ 
ing shrubs, those with white or yellow blooms 
mostly predominate. For this reason, the 
flowering Currant, with its drooping racemes 
of rosy-red flowers, is sure to arrest atten¬ 
tion. It is what may be called everybody’s 
shrub, as, given ordinary garden soil and 
conditions, it will thrive almost anywhere. 
For small gardens in towns it is well suited, 
as it is not of an aggressive nature, and will 
hold its own in fairly smoky districts. One 
great drawback in London gardens is the 
number of insect pests that attack the plants. 
Even the Periwinkle is very liable to aphides, 
and the Weigela to cuckoo spit or frog- 
hopper, but the Flowering Currant is, like 
the Aucuba, left severely alone. It can be 
readily propagated from cuttings, inserted 
firmly in a sheltered border in the autumn. 
The varieties are numerous, for, beside the 


typical form, there is album or albidum, with 
light-coloured flowers, which afford a pleas¬ 
ing contrast to the richer-tinted kinds, but, as 
far as my experience goes, it is somewhat 
more delicate . in constitution. Two varie¬ 
ties—atro-rubens and atro sanguineum—are 
distinguished by their deep-tinted blossoms, 
while the strong-growing R. glutinosum has 
flowers of a lilac shade. The double-flowered 
variety of the Flowering Currant is, as far 
as general appearance is concerned, much the 
same as the type, but close inspection re¬ 
veals the duplex character of the blossoms. 
The blooms are also later in expanding than 
those of the common kind, and remain longer 
in good condition. Ribes Gordonianum, a 
hybrid between R. sanguineum and the yel¬ 
low-flowered R. aureura, is very distinct, the 
flowers being about midway between those of 
its parents.—X. 

Spiraea arguta. —Less than twenty years 
ago this Spiraea was one of our rarest shrubs, 
yet to-day it is possibly more largely planted 
than any other shrubby Spiriea. This rapid 
rise to popularity is, however, well deserved, 
for it is one of the best dozen flowering 
shrubs. It blossoms in April, and the flowers 
are so freely borne as to practically hide the 
branches. This freedom of flowering has 
been the cause of a second name (S. multi- 
flora alba) being given to the plant, under 
which name it is sometimes found in nur¬ 
series. It is of garden origin, and one of its 
parents is considered to be the early-flower¬ 
ing Chinese and Japanese species, S. Thun¬ 
bergi. S. arguta grows from 5 feet to 6 feet 
in height, and forms a few main branches, 
with a quantity of thin, wiry branchlets, 
which in summer are clothed with small green 
leaves. The flowers are borne in small, flat¬ 
tened heads along the whole of the previous 
year’s growth, all the flowers appearing from 
the upper sides of the branchlets. When 
grown m the open ground, it forms a shapely 
specimen, 5 feet or 6 feet through. Should 
it become overgrown at any time, it may be 
cut back freely, for when cut in to the hard 
wood, it recovers in a short time, and forms 
plenty of flowering wood for the following 
year. Pruning ought always to be done as 
soon as the flowers fade.—K. 

Populus lasiocarpa is a magnificent tree with 
the largest and handsomest foliage of any of the 
family. Tlite new Poplir is a denizen of moist woods 
and forests, where it forms a shapely tree 60 feet to 
70 feet high. The leaves are broadly cordate, Panted, 
upwards of a foot in length, and correspondingly 
broad. In adult trees the foliage shows no marked 
diminution in size.-E. H. Wilson, in Horticulture. 


Index and Binding Oases for New 

r olume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. o/Qk*- 
inino Illustrated is now ready (price 8 d,., post free 
\d.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
vailable, price 1*. 6 d., by poet U. &d. The Index and 
indin'j Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
■om the Publisher, 17, Fumival -street, London^ E.C. 
f ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE SNAKE’S HEAD 
(Fritillaria Mkleagkis). 

This is one of the plants I put in the Grase, 
hut never thought much of bringing indoors. 
This year I find it has a great charm in a 
vase in the house. I find it is rather short¬ 
lived in bloom when the sunny days come, 
especially on southern Grass slopes, so that 
there is some advantage, perhaps, in cutting 
it in the bud state and keeping it in a cool 
room, as thereby one may prolong its days 
of beauty a little, and enjoy its graceful 
forms. W. 


KEEPING CUT FLOWERS FRESH IN 
THE HOUSE. 

Choose flowers that are not quite fully out, 
and cut them early in the morning with long 
•stems. Arrange them not too close together 
in a vase deep enough to immerse two thirde 
of the stems. By previously putting some 
pieces of charcoal into the vase, the water can 
be kept sweet, but in any case it should be 


, water. A soil most suitable for all window I 
| plants to grow in can be found in any locality 
whore there is a hedge growing. Pull up i 
i the first big tuft of Grass from the side of 
the hedge by the roadside, shake the soil ■ 
from it, add a handful of sand, and the raix- 
| ture will suit almost any window plant. In I 
potting plants, be sure to give them good 
drainage. To effect this, before putting the 
soil into the pot, fill up about one-sixth part 
with rough pebbles or broken brick. This j 
will enable the water to run freely from the | 
soil, and prevents its becoming sour. Press 
the soil evenly and firmly round the plants, 
and you have now the chief features required 
in potting all plants. In summer-time the 
plants will require almost daily waterings, 
and an occasional sprinkling over the foliage 
will bo beneficial. This brings u« to the 
training. Plants of the Pelargonium tribe 
I should never be allowed to become leggy ; 

| try, by timely stopping of the shoots, to keep 
them as bushy as possible, and near the pot. 
We now come to tho rest of plants. Nearly 
all plants under pot-culture require rest in 
duo season, and that season .is usually after 
they have done flowering. All plants that 
have flowered during summer, such as Pelar¬ 
goniums and Fuchsias, are easily rested by 


[ >arts of Cape Colony. It would be interesting to 
earn if it has been successfully grown in this country 
and if the flowers last as long ua those imported.— 
R. W. Foot. 

[O. lacteum and O. thyrsoides are quite 
distinct. In O. lacteum the flowers are milk- 
white, while thoee of O. thyrsoides are yel¬ 
low. There are, however, several forma of 
O. thyrsoides, that known as album having 
pure white flowers with a dark centre, ana 
very freely produced in fine spikes. This is 
probably the variety the flowers of which are 
referred to.] 

Filling window-boxes.— The time for this 
work is not yet—at least, not as regards ten¬ 
der plants—but those who wish for bright 
flowers in their windows may have the boxes 
made very bright with bulbs and other 
spring flowers. Primroses are charming in 
early spring, and a little later dwarf golden 
Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots are effective. 
Later still, pink and white Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
I goniums, combined with dwarf standard 
! Fuchsias or dark blue Heliotropes, will be 
good. There is an abundance of suitable 
material, but surprisingly little uso is made 
I of it, as the boxes on every house seem to 
be filled in the same manner. Pyramidal and 
standard shrubs will give character to the 
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Snake's Head (FritiU&ria) in a vase. 


changed every five or six days. Keep the 
vase always full of water. Keep the flowers 
in a cool, but not draughty, place. Certain 
flowers do much better if a small portion of 
the stem is cut off, especially if they have 
been carried a long way, and a certain num¬ 
ber are better for slicing the stems up, so as 
to let them absorb tho water more easily. 
This is especially so with flowers that are apt 
to go off quickly, like the Hellebores. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

With all plants cleanliness is essential to 
health. Therefore, whatever plants may be 
growing in the window, the dust of the dwell¬ 
ing must not he allowed to accumulate on 
the leaves week after week. They should be 
carefully washed every now and then with a 
sponge and tepid water. This should be 
done carefully leaf by leaf, so as not to in¬ 
jure the plant. This operation not only 
keeps the leaves free from dust, but also from 
insects. Window-plants require air, food, 
light, training, and rest. To keep plants pent 
up for weeks and months without any air is 
not the way to keep them healthy. All plants 
require air more or less, and, although tho 
freshness of the air may be said to be very 
seldom felt, in our largo towns, yet, by keep¬ 
ing the leaves of tho plant clean, they are 
the better able to breathe what there is. We 
now come to the food of the plants—soil and 


being kept moderately dry at tho roots all 
through the winter. In fact, the Fuchsia 
should be taken out of the window altogether 
during that season, and placed away in some 
dryish cellar, or shelf, free from frost, to 
remain there until spring again comes round. 
It should then be brought forth, re-potted 
in fresh soil, set in the window, and away 
it goes on the journey of life. 

I Thus, it will be seen, to keep window 
plants healthy, the leaves must be kept clean, 
they must have plenty of air, must be potted 
in good, sandy soil, well drained, and have a 
j sufficiency of water when growing. Train 
them carefully, and after the exertion of 
flowering give them a rest. P. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

riowers from the Cftpe ” (page 268).—The 
Ornithogalum referred to is probably 0. lacteum. 
When first sent over it was described as 0. thyrsoides, 
but I have no means of ascertaining if the two 
I names are synonymous. I do not find the latter 
| mentioned in any catalogue of bulbs which I have 
by me, and O. lacteum in one only. The Kafllr, 1 
j understand, calls it " Chickereekie ” or “ Chon- 
' gheeringhee.” A few bulbs have reached this country 
in December for several years. For the most part 
they appear to have been private consignments, but 
in December. 1908, several cases were consigned to a 
Covent Carden salesman. In 1909 very few arrived, 
and I am led to think there may be some restric- j 
tions upon the export of native plants from Cape 
Colony. They are found on Table Mountain, growing 
in a very light, dry soil, as well as in several other 


courtyard or terrace. These may include 
Bays, Portugal Laurels, Euonymus, broad¬ 
leaved Boxes. The last-named aro good. 

Plants In the house.— We want plants for 
house decoration that will last well, and not 
drop flowers about. This, of course, refers 
to flowering plants, such as Azaleas, Deutzias, 
etc. Good plants of Dielytra last well, and 
Spiraeas, if placed in pans of water, may do. 
Lilacs are not lasting, though easily grown. 
Good Palms are, of course, indispensable, 
and the Australian Dracaenas are lasting. 

Helichrysums.— Many people grow Helichry.sums 
for the value of the blossoms for winter decoration, 
raising the seed in heat in March, and planting out 
in the usual way in May, but much labour may bo 
saved, although the flowers come later, if seed is 
sown in the open ground at the end of April or 
beginning of May. 8uch plants will bloom by 
August.— Townsman. 


Sweet Williams diseased. —Would you kindly 
tell me what is wrong with Sweet William of which 
I enclose some leaves and stalk, and the remedy? I 
have sprayed them several times at intervals of a 
week or so with sulphide of potassium, under your 
advice, for spots on leaves. This seems to be some¬ 
thing else, as the spots have disappeared and the 
plants, on the whole, look healthier.—E. A. B. 

[The Sweet William has been attacked by 
stem eelworms. The best thing to do would 
be to destroy those badly attacked, and try 
to encourage growth in others by tho use of 
a little sulphate of ammonia placed round 
the plants.] 
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ROSES* 

HYBRID TEA ROSES. 

The improvements constantly being effected 
in this race of Roses leads one to marvel as 
to what will be the outcome of it all in a few 
years. With some few exceptions, the 
majority of Hybrid Teas possess a natural 
vigour, which is so pleasant to the eye, and 
the wonder is, what will be their ultimate 
development. Shall we obtain shrub-like 
Roses of the Conrad Ferdinand Meyer type, 
with the chaste blossom and perpetual-flower¬ 
ing habit of a Mme. Ravary? I am glad to 
find that quality of blossom is being more 
considered. Beautiful though they be in the 
mass, Roses of the Marquise de Salisbury 
and Camoens type rather disappoint one, 
but who can but admire a superb bloom of 
Dean Hole, Lady Aehtown, Earl of Warwick, 
or Joseph Hill. Perhaps the most popular 
Hybrid Tea is Mme. Abel Chatenay. How 
its charming colour and shapely buds and 
blossoms appeal to us! I am glad, 
when I remember its delicious fragrance, to 
know that raisers are trying to develop from 
it some crimsons and other shades. I look 
forward to M. Pernet Ducher's latest novelty, 
Entente cordiale, for if a Rose possesses the 
good qualities of Mme. A. Chatenay and 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, it must indeed be 
a good one. Another beauty, Mme. Maurice 
de Luze, was raised from Mme. Abel Chate¬ 
nay and Eugene Furst, and we have in its 
blossoms a lovely shade of deep rose-pink 
and a delicious fragrance. The quality of 
blossom is quite up to exhibition standard. 
It is this type of Rose we need to keep up 
the standard of excellence, for there is n real 
distinctness in both growth and blossom. Far 
too many novelties are but slight improve¬ 
ments on existing kinds, some not even im¬ 
provements, but really a retrogression. 

A glorious Rose is Mme. Melanie Soupert, 
one that quickly made for itself a reputation. 
What was its origin is left for us to conjec¬ 
ture, but we know it has already given us the 
Lyon Rose crossed with a seedling of Soleil 
d’Or, and no one can assert that this beauti¬ 
ful variety iB not an advancement. Another 
delightful kind is Arthur R. Goodwin, prob¬ 
ably of the same origin. What I should like 
to see developed is that superbly rich- 
coloured variety, General MacArthur, for we 
still want good crimsons in this beautiful 
class. That they will be produced I have no 
doubt. We may have to wait some years for 
the glorious form of a Horace Vernet, but 
there have been some good additions lately— 
notably, Chateau de Clos Vougeot and His 
Majesty, and Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons 
have a lovely kind, which well deserves being 
styled a red Killarney. I am anxious to ob¬ 
tain some rich crimsons of the Caroline Tes- 
tout type, to give us vigorous groups of a 
rich colour, much wanted in decorative Roses. 
Our Rose gardens will not be the perfect 
thing we should like until the Hybrid Per- 
petuals are banished altogether, with many of 
the very tender Teas. It is very disappoint¬ 
ing to have big gaps in the Rose garden owing 
to failures in growth of these unsuitable 
kinds. By planting sorts of proved excel¬ 
lence, such vexations need not occur. Colonel 
Leclerc promises to be just such a Rose as 
we need. It was raised by M. Pernet Ducher 
from Caroline Testout and Horace Vernet, 
but, although not endow-ed with the superb 
colour of the latter Rose, it is, nevertheless, 
a beautiful chen;y-red and of a lovely globu¬ 
lar form, the flowers large and fairly double. 

I think two tribes we need to somewhat 
avoid are Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and 
Mrs. W. J. Grant. For the exhibitor they 
are indispensable, but somehow, in nine gar¬ 
dens out of ten, they do not succeed as one 
could wish, although Pharisaer, reputedly a 
seedling of Mrs. W. J. Grant, will grow 
splendidly. The Antoine Rivoire group 
should be well represented, for it is a tribe 
of real excellentce. Walter Speed is a glori¬ 
fied form of this lovely Rose, and all who 
have seen this variety will be anxious to pos¬ 
sess it. In Mme. Segond Weber, there is no 
mistaking its relationship to Antoine Rivoire, 
nlthough of a charming salmon-rose colour. 
I am not sure whether the colour of Mme. 
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P. Euler will quite please, but it is a fine 
grower, and very perpetual. It is a ver¬ 
milion-pink, of a Bomewhat undecided tint. 
Yvonne Vacherot is, perhaps, too double to 
be a useful garden Rose, but it evidently pos¬ 
sesses many excellent qualities, and is a type 
of bloom we could do with more of. I should 
not be surprised to learn that Laurent Carle 
originated from Antoine Rivoire. Certainly 
it is a Rose of excellent quality, and of a 
brilliant velvety-carmine colour. I am look¬ 
ing forward with interest to the varieties 
emanating from Frau Karl Druschki crossed 
with Hybrid Teas, for they will bo good 
growers 1 feel sure. Cynthia, which 1 
raised when at Waltham Cross, is of a superb 
form, equalling, in my opinion, Duchess of 
Portland, but devoid of the somewhat erratic 
growth of this beautiful Rose. I believe 
Cynthia will be a grand addition to garden 
Roses, its growth and habit are so good. The 
pollen parent was Mons. Paul Lede, a Ro6e 
that has imparted the lemon-yellow colour, 
and it has also influenced the growth—in 
fact, no one could imagine such a Rose was 
raised from Frau Karl Druschki. I hope to 
see raisers employ Mme. Ravary more as a 
seed parent. Whatever Rose garden one 
enters, this lovely variety is pointed out as 
growing better than any other. There is a 
great future for Mme. Ravary as a seeder. 
I have crossed it with Roses such as Phari¬ 
saer, and the offspring has far exceeded my 
expectations; and, doubtless, a system of 
intercrossing would yield some grand results. 

Rosa. 

RAMBLER ROSES IN POTS. 
Whatever may be the opinion of gardeners 
as to the value of Rambler Roses outdoors, 
there can be no question as to their merits 
as pot and tub-plants. Gardeners should re¬ 
member that it takes some time to obtain a 
well-furnished specimen from an indoor- 
grafted plant. They are run up to such an 
unnecessary length, sometimes as much as 
16 feet to 18 feet, instead of being curtailed 
and developed into bushy plants, with well- 
ripened growths. The best specimens are 
obtained from two-year-old own-root plants, 
grown for two years in the open ground and 
cut back once. These will have several 
shoots of from 5 feet to 6 feet in length, and 
if potted in November into 8-inch pots, they 
will make fine dwarf plants the first season, 
producing by Easter or later several fine 
sprays of blossom, after which, by growing 
them on in heat and plenty of moisture, long 
growths are obtained, that, if ripened off well 
in September, will give Borne grand trusses 
the next spring. These plants, when first 
potted, are cut back to about 1 foct from their 
base, and kept outdoors until Christmas. 
They are then brought inside, and placed on 
a gentle hot-bed or on a bed of ashes with 
hot-water pipes beneath. The gentle warmth 
imparted is very much appreciated by the 
roots, but it must be only a gentle warmth. 
Newly-potted Roees do not care for strong 
heat, be they H.P.’e or Ramblers. On the 
same beds, a few H.P. and H.T. Roses potted 
in the autumn from the open ground, will be 
most serviceable, and will lay the foundation 
for some grand pot plants in the future. 
These are of much greater value than the 
usual pot plants sold, besides which they are 
much cheaper. All who contemplate ex¬ 
hibiting pot Roses at the proposed Inter¬ 
national Exhibition in 1912 should procure 
some such plants even this spring, and grow 
them on ; or, failing this, pot up a lot next 
autumn. 

Ramblers in pots, now showing colour in 
some of the buds, will be all the better for 
removal to a cool-house, where development 
will be slower, and the colour will be much 
richer. These plants, being in rather small 
pots, considering the size of plant, will on 
bright days need watering three or four times, 
and liquid-manure made from cow-manure 
and eoot will be of much assistance to them. 
Three or four main growths of last year, of 
about 8 feet in height, will yield those glo¬ 
rious long trusses that one admires so much, 
and, as they fall over, they meet and make 
a veritable pillar of bloom. To induce the 
very long growths of grafted plants to break 
well, they are usually trained either horizon¬ 


tally or up against the rafters. Then, when 
trusses are seen, the growths are twined 
around Bamboo canes in any shape desired. 

Rosa. 

FEEDING POT-ROSEK. 
Obviously, a Rose growing in a very 
limited quantity of soil requires feeding. I 
think all cultivators will agree that a Rose- 
I plant in order that it shall produce good 
I quality of blossom must be assisted some 
weeks prior to the blossoming—indeed, a deal 
depends upon how the particular plant was 
fed the previous year whether we obtain 
really first-class blooms. The grower for 
market can afford to feed his plants with 
quick-acting manures, but he does this at 
1 the expense of the plant’s health. I have 
| seen in a large market-growing nursery 
| numbers of plants rejected solely because they 
| had been overfed. In this case plants that 
, would replace them were already propagated. 

J The amateur, however, naturally desires h s 
plants to grow on and to become large speci- 
| mens, and this they will do if rightly fed. 
How is it we do not see now the huge speci¬ 
mens of pot-Roses that were wont to be ex- 
■ hibited some thirty years ago? Probably be- 
j cause of their unwieldy character, certainly 
! not because Roses of the present day are 
I unsuitable for making large specimens. Any 
amateur who desires to do so may have 
superb plants of some of the glorious Tea 
and Hybrid Tea Roses in pots and tubs, and 
well would such repay him for his trouble. I 
have had plants of that grand old Rose 
j Souvenir d’un Ami in a No. 1 pot, and the 
plant yielded dozens of lovely globular blos¬ 
soms. 

But whether they be large or of medium 
size, the feeding is the same, excepting in 
j quantity given. If bone-meal or £-inch bones 
be added to the soil at potting, a good last¬ 
ing fertiliser is thus provided, and to such 
plants liquid - manure made from cow - 
manure and soot will be beneficial. All 
through the early stages of growth the plant 
has been building up its strength from the 
bone added to the soil, so that the cow- 
manure and soot give just the needed stimu¬ 
lus when there are the greatest demands 
uppn the roots—namely, when the flower-buds 
are developing. Visiting a noted grower of 
planted-out. Roses under glass, and noting 
the wonderful quality of his blossom, I ven¬ 
tured to ask him his treatment. He told me. 
to mv surprise, that, beyond the natural soil 
and bone-ineal with good farmyard-manure 
applied some years before when the plants 
were first planted out, no feeding was done 
save an occasional dose of ordinary stable 
drainings. 

In giving liquid-manure, it is very essen¬ 
tial it 3hould bo clear, or the soil is quickly 
clogged. I always put the cow-manure into 
a bag and also the soot, and throw them 
into a large brick tank made for the purpose. 
About a bushel of manure and a peck of 
soot will be sufficient for about 50 gallons of 
water, and when it has stood three days the 
liquid is mixed w r ith two-thirds clear water. 
Pot-Roses relish this, and may have two 
doses per week from the time the tiny buds 
are seen until the colour is first visible, when 
it is withheld. A variation permissible would 
be to give one or two doses of guano, using 
it at the rate of about a teaspoonful to a 
plant in an 8-inch pot, stirring it into the 
surface soil just before watering. Rambler 
Roses grown in pots need careful watering. 
They must be frequently examined,, and 
when the flower trusses appear they require 
watering two or three times a day in bright, 
fine weather. They must be given liquid- 
manure at least twice a week for two or 
three weeks. Rosa. 


Marichal Kiel Rose in a conservatory (J . Tf .). 

—Under the conditions which you describe, we think 
the following will he your best plan. Cut away the 
whole of the wood that has already flowered, and so 
get rid of much of the green-fly at one sweep; at the 
6 ame time, you will be doing quite right in throw¬ 
ing the whole of the plant’s strength and energy into 
the young wood for next season. We expect the 
reason the plant looks weakly Is because the flower¬ 
ing-shoots are now over and exhausted; the severe 
attack of green-fly which you mention would &ta> 
tend to give the Rose a weak and sickly appearance. 
Under glass it is very easy to get rid of green-fly, 
and remedies have frequently been given in these 
columns. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

NEW ZEALAND CLEMATIS 
(C. indivisa). 

This beautiful plant, which is familiar in 


, some districts. We give two examples, one 
from Mrs. Rogers’s garden at Burncoose and 
j the other from Mr. Chambers’ garden at 
Hasleraere (p. 283), so that probably the plant > 
I is much hardier than is generally supposed. I 


who paid a visit to England, which we well 
remember, a year or two ago, sends us the 
following about a great garden region in 
Florida :—“What a day of contrasts this has 
been! 1. I was whirled about the Lake 



The New Zealand Clematis (C. indivisa) in Cornwall (Burucoosc). 


our greenhouses and often grown very well I 
there, is, we are gla d to notice,, hardy in I 
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Cardens In Florida. -Mr. Wilhelm Miller, I 
w’ho is editor of the American Carden, and I 


Country of Florida, of which Orlando is the 
centre, having . ip the city limits 
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(2 square miles) and 1,200 lakes in the county. 
2 . I visited the Celery farms at Sanford—the 
greatest crop ‘ boom * I ever saw—where men 
are making 1,000 dols. an acre by a combina¬ 
tion of sub-irrigation, drainage, and cheap 
freight rates. 3. I crossed part of the state 
through a belt of hookworm types and tur¬ 
pentine niggers, hammocks containing palm- 
ettoes and alligators and Spanish Moss. 4. 

I rode down the East Coast in a train com¬ 
posed wholly of Pullman cars, past miles of 
Pineapples, many of the farms being lathed 
or covered with cheese-cloth. 5. And now I 
find myself in the Royal Poinciana Hotel, 
with its 2,000 rooms practically all filled with 
fashionable people. I care least of all for 
this, but. the air is pure and sweet, and the 
temperature comforting.” 

THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Caucasian Leopard’s Bane. As 
spring comes round, I look forward to the 
flowering of the Caucasian Leopard’s Bane 
(Doronicum caucasieum). Before it comes 
into bloom, I like the look of its neat, fresh, 
green leaves, which are so prettily notched 
at the margin, and which are very pleasing 
among the other occupants of the border. The 
flowers are not only pretty, with their good j 
yellow’ colouring, and their narrow, almost 
thread-like ray-petals, but, besides their use¬ 
fulness and bright appearance in the border, j 
they come in well for cutting for the house. | 
I think that this is one of the most refined 
of all the Leopard’s Banes. Its easy culture | 
is in its favour also, and I have tried it in 
both*poor and rich soils. There seemed little | 
difference, save in size of flower and in sta- : 
ture. I do not think that this plant flowers j 
so well when it grows into a big clump as i 
when divided occasionally. In poor soil it 
is sometimes only 6 inches pr 9 inches high, 
but in richer compost it grows more than a 
foot. I am told that it can be raised from 
seed if sown in the ordinary way adopted for 
hardy flowers, but it increases so quickly 
from division, either in early spring or when 
flowering is over, that, raising plants from 
seed seems hardly worth the trouble. Doro¬ 
nicum caucasieum is cheap, and can thus be 
planted freely. , 

Tui.ipa Gbeiqi. —Among inv first ventures 
into Tulip-land, apart from the cultivation 
of the ordinary early-flowering Tulips, was 
the purchase and planting of a single bulb of 
Grcig’s Tulip, an account of which in one 
of the catalogues, and a notice in the garden¬ 
ing press, induced me to secure. I was well 
satisfied with the results. Possibly the 
flowers seem to be a little heavy for the 
height of the plant, but I think this is a point 
on which there will be a difference of 
opinion. Almost from the time this Tulip 
first expands its leaves, which are of a pretty 
glaucous green, curiously and prettily 
marked with brownish markings, it is an ob¬ 
ject of interest. Then we have the flower, 
which in the best varieties is of a showy scar¬ 
let. There are a few varieties with yellow' 
and scarlet flowers in various proportions, but 
I think it hardly possible that we can have 
anything finer than a good scarlet one. I 
think it should have a situation where it will 
be pretty dry in summer. Unless this can be 
given it, it is, I am informed—and my own 
knowledge confirms this—better to lift the 
bulbs and dry them off a bit before replant¬ 
ing. I plant it about 4 inches deep in light 
soil, and about 2 inches deep in heavier soil. 

Lenten Roses.— What a pity it is that 
these flowers do not show’ their real beauties 
unless we turn them up to look at the in¬ 
terior of the flower! It would be a gain, so 
far as the look of the garden is concerned, 
if these plants would hold their flowers more 
erect, or, it also occurs to me, if we could 
transfer some of the beautiful colours and 
marks of the inside of the bloom to the ex¬ 
terior. I have often turned up the flowers 
so that I might see their fine colouring, 
varying from purple-brown, through pink j 
and other shades, to white, and have admired 
the lovely markings some of the flowers show 
iu the interior. The dark or bright spots 
against the ground colour, whatever that may 
he, make iqe admire these flowers more and 


more. I have been trying to learn from that ^ tant or more, the nearest having an old road 
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best of all teachers—experience—how to grow 
them. My practice now’—I put it forward 
with all diffidence—is to plant these Helle¬ 
bores in rich soil and in a sheltered place, 
not necessarily a sunny one, as I think they 
like shade. If grouped, an old sash 
can be put over the beds, and thus the purity 
of the colouring will be heightened, and the 
blooms kept in better condition. Our early 
springs and the end of our winters in the 
north are too boisterous for us to have these 
flowers in perfection without some shelter. 
Of course, many of us cannot protect all our 
plants, but it is, I think, worth while cover¬ 
ing at least a portion of them. I have had 
some in the borders in a rather wind-swept 
part of my garden, and they have not looked 
so happy as those plants which are in more 
sheltered places in the garden, and which 
have been to some extent protected. I have 
seen some of the named varieties, which are 
often a little high in price, but I find that 
among the seedlings sold more cheaply there 
are some very lovely things. 

Daffodil Henry Irving.— I do not pro 
fess to be a connoisseur of the Daffodil, and 
I cannot afford to buy the very expensive 
ones we read of and occasionally see at the 
shows. I like to have a few good Daffodils, 
and such arc often found among good old 
varieties, which can be grown in quantity, 
look well, and can be cut for the house with¬ 
out feeling that we are unduly robbing the 
garden. I like Henry Irving, which has a 
fine, bold habit, and whose golden colour 
is so acceptable. As an early Trumpet Daf¬ 
fodil it should have consideration. I have 
been advised that it is one of the Daffodils 
which are all the better of being divided more 
frequently than others, and my brief expc 
rience makes me think that this is true. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

DOUBLING IN DAFFODILS. 

I am sending you a few blooms of Daffodils 
which seem to be in the first stage of 
doubling. I should be glad to see your 
opinion of them iu Gakdening Illus¬ 
trated.— S. E. D. Turner. JJr'uhjnnrth. 

-After reading in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated about single Daffodils turning ! 
double, I happened to go into my garden yes- 
terday, and noticed two, which, I think, are 
turning double. I enclose the blooms for 
you to see. Pleaso let me know if I am 
right. I enclose also two of the single 
flowers. The bulb without the flower belongs 
to the picked double one.—T. E. Luby, 
Cleobury Mortimer , Salop. 

- I was very interested in reading your 

article in a recent issue, and I herewith send 
you three bulbs of the so-called Lent Lily. 

I got a lot of these some years back from a 
place where they were grown in Grass. These 


between it and the plants. Growing among 
them were a few typical plants of N. pseudo* 
Narcissus, and at a short distance a bank 
completely covered with blooms. It seems 
to me difficult to account for their appear¬ 
ance. I do not think they can have been 
planted, and there is not much evidence in 
favour of a garden escape.— Ernest 
Ballard, 7 T he Court, Golwall, near Malvern. 

[/ am indebted to the above correspondents for 
tending me examples of doubling in varieties of 
Narcissus incomparabilis and complete specimens 
of the varying forms of N. Telamonius fl.-pl. The 
first named are from districts as widely separated 
as Queenstown and Bridgnorth, the variety being 
the same in each case — viz., N. i. Titan, a native 
plant, and the single form of the well-known 
Butter and Eggs." The flowers represent the 
very earliest stages of doubling in this kind, and 
others not far removed from the well-known N. i. 
fl.\Pl. “ //. F. Tarrant ” is somewhat in error in 
i referring to these os “ Lent Lily," a popular term 
applied to N. pseudo-Narcissus. 7 he complete 
specimens sent by “ li. Ballard ” represent one of 
the varying forms of N. Telamonius fl.-plthe 
bulbs having been taken from a wrist meadow 
where also grew a frw plants of the typical 
N. pscudo-Narcissus. Both singles and doubles, 
“ E. Ballard " says, groiv profusely quite near. 
Those from “ J. R. Ward " represent another tyf e 
or form of double Telamonius. In each case these 
latter doubles represent the solid crown variety, 
though it is not tmpiobable they had their origin 
in different types of single Van Sion Daffodils, 

1 so called. N. major, N. spurius, and N. Golden 
Spur have all in the past been referred to as single 
Van Sion. Those fiom Cheshire in the colour of 
the bulb-coals and the compact short-necked bulbs, 
as well as in stature, approximate more nearly to 
Goldin Spur, but differ from this in the leafage, 
and not a little in the revolute character of the 
perianth segments. Conditions such as these, 
however, may be modified u ere the bulbs grown 
under the same conditions for a few years To-day, 
for commercial purposes , these distinct forms of 
double Daffodils are simply referred toas “different 
stocksand all the varieties were known and 
described by Parkinson in his day. Those suit 
by “ T. E. Luby ” represent single and semi-double 
! forms of N. incomparabilis. 

Those I have received arc all of the richer yellow 
i shades of colour, and quite distinct from the muck 
, paler-toned flowers of N. pscudo-Narcissus fl.-pl., 

| and of which no specimens have at present reached 
me. In this matter of doubling it is interestingr 
to note that Narcissus incomparabilis affords far 
\ the greater number, obvious proof that they have 
i originated fr^m ividclv distinct varieties of that 
group. 'There are also Apricot and Primrose 
Phccnix, notable modern doubles — sports, l believe , 
of the same set. Quite apart from all these are 
some remarkably interesting modern cross-bred 
doubles — Argent, Plenip •, and Rags and Tatters, 
whose parentage is Will known. —E. I I. Jknkins ] 


PRIMROSES AND POLYANTHUSES. 

(Reply to “ Sunflower.”) 

So far as relates to single-flowered Primroses 
and border Polyanthuses, if you wish to 
secure a stock of good plants to flower next 
spring, get seed at once of some good strains, 


I planted in beds in the shade, where they 
remained till two years ago. There were a 
few doubles among them when I lifted them. 

This year they have shown a lot of double | 
flowers. It may be due to a higher state of 
cultivation, a«, in lifting them, I renewed the 
beds, and put in plenty of leaf-mould and 1 

manure. You will see in these flowers the 1 31 , llll(s> ^„„ „ lltc 

single, the semi-double,^ and the *”*„*’; Jon ’ an ^ sow it. preferably in shallow boxes in fine 
* , ~ —~ ,r.„ ° T ’ aT>t ‘ ,r ' n soil, standing the boxes in a greenhouse or 

frame, and keeping shaded during the day. 
Of course, the seeds, after being sown, and 
very thinly covered with fine, sandy soil, 
should be gently sprinkled with water, and 
one fair wetting, with the shading, may 
suffice for a week or longer. Do not sow 
the seeds too thickly. After the seedlings 
are fit to handle, they should be lifted care- 
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middle one representing the transition 
stage. Of the true trumpets I have seen no 
doubling, though I have plenty of the Irish 
prineeps.— H. F. Tarrant, Queenstown. 

-I have read with interest the notes in 

Gardening Illustrated on the supposed 
“doubling” of Daffodils. Only the other 
day I had heard of a “ field of double Daffo¬ 
dils” in this district. The ordinary N. 
pseudo-Narcissus grows wild here in great fully from the boxes, so that the roots be not 
profusion, and in very varied positions— ; broken, and be dibbled out on to a nursery 
damp meadows, thick woods, and also on dry bed of good, fine soil, well broken up, 
limestone hills or banks. To-day I visited , lightly manured, and made quite level. 

. Dibble out 4 inches apart in the rows, and 

the rows may be 9 inches apart. There, 
shaded for a few days and well watered, the 
plants will soon make new roots, and, well 
cared for, will develop into quite largo plants 
by November, when they may be got into 
pots or planted out where to flower. To 
maintain a good stock of plants, some seed 
should be sown in this way each year. In 
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the “field of double Daffodils,” and found a 
large number (probably several thousand) of 
plants with double flowers, of which I send 
you a complete specimen as gathered. They 
are grow ing on a rough, steep, dry limestone 
bank, amongst bushes. Primroses, Anemones, 
etc., and their distribution is certainly wild 
in character. The nearest and only houses 
are tw’o cottages, each about 100 yards dis- 
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hot, dry districts the plants suffer from in¬ 
sect pests in the second and third 
years, hence they not infrequently fail. 
In cool, moist districts the plants will grow 
and bloom vigorously for three or four years. 
By raising a batch of seedlings each year, 
all danger of failure is avoided. You may 
find it difficult to get seed of a true stock of 
Primrose, as Polyanthus seed is often sold 
us such. In any case, purchase from some 
good seed firm, if you can, and do so at once. 
Sometimes old plants will bear lifting, divid¬ 
ing, and replanting in the autumn, but seed¬ 
lings always give the best results. 

With respect to the double section of Prim¬ 
roses, these can be increased only by divi¬ 
sion. That should alw-ays be done so soon 
as the bloom is over, as then new roots are 
at once made. During the summer, cer¬ 
tainly in warm districts, the plants should 
be put out under a north wall or fence, where 
they are well shaded, as they cannot be well 


9 inches at the most. I planted one two or 
three years ago in a warm south border, and 
seven or eight very beautiful flowers opened 
in August. Last year it did not do so well, 
being smothered with other plants. In the 
autumn I planted in sandy peat and a little 
loam some others, which have already made 
fine tufjs. I cannot help thinking the south 
side of a warm rockery would be best for it. 
Most things here make dwarf growth— e.g. y 
i Calceolaria chelidonioides, barely 1 foot, in a 
garden near Wrexham, where there is a deep 
alluvial loam, over 3 feet. — E. Buxton, 
i Bethvs-y-Coed. 

Sweet Pea seeds. -Complaints as to the 
indifferent growth of Sweet Peas, sown in 
pots and boxes under glass, are frequently 
heard. Such complaints are the natural out¬ 
come of what was last year one of the worst 
seed-sowing seasons known for many years. 
Not only was ripening generally imperfect, 
but flower fertilisation, because of tlio con 


The New Zealand Clematis (C. indivisa) in a Surrey garden (Haslcmere). (Seo page 231.) 


kept too cool. There they should have fre¬ 
quent overhead waterings during dry 
weather. Still, it is everywhere in the south 
of England found difficult to keep these 
double Primroses, as they could be many 
years ago. Then they were common in gar¬ 
dens ; now they are seldom seen. That is, 
no doubt, duo to the much greater prevalence 
to day of such insect pests as red-spide'r and 
thrips, as we know of no other reason for 
the plants’ common disappearance. Wher¬ 
ever grown, they should be in the coolest 
position, get frequent waterings, and have 
occasional top-dressings of sifted soil placed 
about them to encourage the formation of 
new roots. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stokesia cyanea praecox. —It surprises me 
to see that “An Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” 
in Gardening Illustrated of April 16th, 
describes Stokesia cyanea praecox as growing 
to 18 inches. I should have said 8 inches or 


tinuous rains and lack of sunshine, was im¬ 
perfect also. For that reason it is no matter 
for surprise if seed-growth is indifferent. 
Seedsmen have done their utmost to 6ecure 
good, fertile seeds, and none stand to lose 
; more by bad growth than they do, because 
reputations rest so largely on growth results. 
Really, all are in the same boat, unless any 
have stocks grown for seed production in 
more highly favoured climates than burs. 

I The objection to that course is that, when 
grown so remote, systematic oversight of 
! stocks, to keep them true to name, is difficult, 

1 if not impossible. Generally, the English 
j climate is eminently favourable to seed pro¬ 
duction.—K. S. 

Celoslas as bedding plants.— Given a 
warm summer, the crimson-flowering varie¬ 
ties afford a charming bit of colour in the 
flower garden, and they are a change from 
the usual run of Pelargoniums, Begonias, 
etc. The position should be as much as pos¬ 


sible a favoured one, and the soil well en¬ 
riched with good, half-decayed leaf-soil and 
spent Mushroom manure. The plants show 
to good advantage when massed, and if an 
edging must be planted, the silver-leaved 
Pelargonium Crown of Silver will be found a 
suitable companion. Seed sown towards the 
end of March will provide nice plants by tho 
second week in June, provided they receive 
the right treatment—that is, warmth and 
plenty of light, and kept free of insects, such 
as aphis and thrips, which will attack the 
foliage if neglected. A temperature of 
60 degs. will meet with their requirements, 
while young—say, up to the middlo of May — 
when they should be put into a cold frame 
and gradually inured to the weather during 
the day, but protected .by night up to within 
ten days or so of planting out. When tho 
seedlings are large enough to handle, dibblo 
them into shallow boxes of light soil, and 
place quite near the glass roof, and when 
about 3 inches high, nip out the points, re¬ 
peating this a second time after the plants 
have been transferred to 4-inch pots, and 
have got hold of the soil. Put a stake to 
each one, and water carefully, plying tho 
syringe well under the foliage twice daily, 
and fumigating should aphis made its ap¬ 
pearance. Unless good plants are forth¬ 
coming at planting-time, they seldom give 
satisfaction. The variety aurea does equally 
well, but the crimson varieties are more 
> telling.—J. 

Bulbs In the rock garden.— I once heard 
a notable grower of alpine plants argue that 
the rock garden should not include bulbs. 
His main contention seemed to be that the 
leaves were a trouble, and made the place 
look untidy before they were ripened off. 
After all, a little roughness seems to har¬ 
monise quite well with the scheme of the 
rock garden, and I can hardly think that this 
advocate of ultra-tidiness hud looked at the 
subject from a broad-enough point of view. 
1 have seen so many lovely sights in spring, 
all the products of bulbs planted among 
other alpines, that I felt bound to enter a 
protest. I should miss a good deal in my 
own little garden were I to discard th« 
few bulbs I have in it and banish them 
to the border. As I secure more 
bulbs, I think I shall find room for 
some of the best of these among my alpine 
flowers. One cannot have everything, and 
it only means waiting a little until the leaves 
of the bulbs wither sufficiently to enable one 
to remove them without injury to their well¬ 
being. I do not think much of the plan 
some take of tying the leaves together into 
little bunches, as I think tho leaves, when 
freely exposed to the air and light, will do 
more good to the bulbs.—S. A. 

Clove Carnations.— A feature of the truo 
old Clove Carnations is the breadth of leafage 
which marks them, and for that reason it is 
all the more needful for persons desirous of 
obtaining some of these old favourites to bo 
cautious as to purchasing them from 
hawkers, who try, with far too much success, 
to pass off broad-leaved seedling singles on 
the unwary as true double Clove Carnations. 
The wisest course is never to purchase from 
such people. When stocks of the old Doublo 
Crimson and the double white Gloire de 
Nancy are advertised and can be purchased, 
with full assurance of their being true, far 
better pay a little more for them and thus 
get the right thing. I have not seen any¬ 
where advertised the other form of the old 
Crimson Clove, the flowers of which are of a 
bright pink colour. A near neighbour of 
I mine has a good stock of this sport, and it 
keeps wonderfully true. Show Carnations 
may have finer blooms, but none can excel 
the old Clove forms for the delicious perfume 
they give.—A. D. 

Looal spring shows.— I was delighted to 
be able lately to render a little assistance at 
one of the above, the first of its kind in this 
neighbourhood. Summer and autumn shows, 
the latter mainly for Chrysanthemums and 
fruit, are common enough. There are places 
throughout the country, with their horticul- 
I tural and cottage garden societies long estab¬ 
lished and in a nourishing condition, that 
might easily get together a very creditable 
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exhibition, and very interesting it is at this 
season when flowers are as yet none too 
plentiful. A very good display of Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Tulips, and forced plants in 
variety was on view, but, unfortunately, the 
committee had made no provision for the 
various forms of Primroses and Polyanthuses, 
and so, with the exception of a few non-com¬ 
petitive exhibits, these were absent. I drew 
the attention of those in authority to this, 
and provision will be made for their inclu¬ 
sion another year, for certainly no spring 
show is complete without them. In addition 
to various classes for pots and clumps in all 
the different sections, a very interesting class 
would be for the best seedling in the same. 
I remember in the old days, when I had 
gathered together an exceptionally fine 
strain of dark Polyanthuses, that a very in¬ 
teresting spring feature was some dozens of 
seedlings in 4-inch pots, whose development 
was watched with the keeucst interest. —S. S. 

Iris tuberosa. —This Iris is La Vedovina, 
or the Little Widow, of Italian gardens—a 
title not inappropriate to the dainty, black- 
draped flower. The blossoms have a delicate 
and subdued beauty of their own, and, being 
endowed with a pleasing fragrance, are wel¬ 
comed for indoor decoration, especially as in 
the south-west they are in full beauty about 
mid-February, when the open garden affords 
few flowers for the house. Much has been 
written concerning the numerous spring¬ 
flowering Irises, but Iris tuberosa is treated 
with almost complete neglect. Those who 
know the quaintly-pretty flowers, with their 
velvet-black falls and Apple-green standards, 
of this Iris would not willingly be without it, 
especially as its culture is of the simplest, and 
it will flourish where other more gaily- 
coloured of the spring Irises fail. The flowers 
are borne on foot stalks about 18 inches in 
height, and the leaves exceed 2 feet in length. 
The leaf is curious in form, being quadri¬ 
lateral, with a distinct ridge at each corner. 
It is a native of the Levant, but has become 
naturalised in some parts of South Devon, 
where it now grows wild. It grows well, and 
never fails to flower annually in very dis¬ 
similar sites and soils. In a certain Cornish 
garden, in the neighbourhood of Truro, a 
group that has been for more than sixty years 
in a wood greatly overrun by Ivy, and shaded 
by trees, flourishes and blooms well, while I 
have a colony doing well in the full sunshine 
in an exposed site on a southern slope, in 
light, stony soil, that becomes dust-dry in 
the summer. The owner of the Cornish gar¬ 
den very naturally concluded that the plant 
required shade and shelter, but my experience 
proves that it will succeed equally well with 
neither. That it does not flower freely in 
all portions of the kingdom may be gathered 
from the notes of correspondents resident in 
Scotland, where. it appears to bloom with 
great reluctance.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Sparrows destroying Crocuses.—1 shall be 
dlaif to know if anyone has vet discovered the 
Toitson why the sparrows attack and destroy the 
('rocuses. As a rule, they seldom do mine any 
h;irm, but this year havoc has been played—whole 
slumps destroyed, the blooms being nipped off at the 
throat, then left on the ground, not even opened nor 
pulled to pieces. Another garden not far off has been 
bft alone this year, but usually it has suffered. In 
a third garden’the yellow Crocus is never touched, 
neither in this nor in previous years, but the lavender- 
coloured variety is always attacked.—E. W. P. 

A neglected plant—the I»antana.— Compared 
with many other plants that are suitable for pots 
for planting out and for growing in window-boxes and 
baskets. Lantanas are cultivated by few. but what¬ 
ever the reason one may assign for their lack of 
popularity, it is not owing to any particular difficulty 
in growing them or because they do not have beauti¬ 
ful flowers. I remember, when in a public park last 
summer, discussing the composition of a large mixed 
bed with two or three peoplo who took a particular 
interest In their own gardens, but who were quite 
unacquainted with the Lantanas which were grouped 
about. Surely a plant that may be raised from seed in 
taring, or struck from cuttings, and which is so use¬ 
ful in various ways, ought to be more largely grown. 
In the coming summer, many, for the sake of adding 
variety, might do worse than procure a few plants, 

♦ ven supposing a start has to be made in the window- 
box.—W oodbast wick. 


“ 1 have had suoti good results from 
your paper, I did nob want the advertisement 
to run out, but wish to have the new copy 
inserted after May 14th .”—Extract from a 
Kentish adrr-rtiaor * letter to the Manager, 
Gardening Illustrated, dated April .V, 1910. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

GARDENIAS. 

As the crops of flowers are now fading, or 
have been gathered, a few hints on the oum- 
mer treatment of the plants may be useful to 
readers of Gardening Illustrated. Directly 
the flowers were all gathered, I repotted the 
plants. New shoots are being produced right 
through the spring months, and hew roots 
are also very active; therefore, no time 
should be lost in getting the repotting done. 
I used as a compost fibrous loam two-thirds, 
leaf soil and peat (in equal proportions) one- 
third, and, of course, the necessary rough 
sand to make the mass porous. The soil was 
pressed rather firmly around the roots, and 
plenty of space left for watering and feeding. 
I placed the newly-potted plants in a deep, 
brick frame, syringed them freely every morn¬ 
ing, and again about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The lights were kept almost 
closed until the roots had well entered the 
new soil, then more ventilation was given, 
and syringing was continued, the lights being 
closed in the afternoon until the new shoots 
had ceased to grow. At this stage—about 
the beginning of August every effort was 
made to get the new shoots thoroughly 
ripened. Air was admitted very freely, and 
from the middle of August to the third week 
in September the light® were removed en¬ 
tirely. Early in October the plants were 
taken back* to the long, span-roofed pit, 
.where they remained until the end of the 
flowering season, being subjected to artificial 
heat, so as to maintain a temperature of 
about 65 degs. Before the plants were re¬ 
moved from their summer quarters, the 
flower-buds could be seen in the point® of 
the young shoots, and the hardy treatment 
during August and September did a lot of 
good m respect to bud-formation. 

I always had a batch of young plants coming 
on, and although eomo were propagated in 
the spring from tender shoots, the majority 
were rooted in October, the cuttings being 
inserted early in September. These made 
fine flowering specimens in a year. 

Bourne Vale. 


PLANTS FAILING. 

Would you kiudly advise me what is the matter with 
my plants? The conservatory faces south-south-east, 
but is not heated. Room of house enters conservatory. 
The plants are Hydrangea, Phlox, Delphinium, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Rose Crimson Rambler, Pelargoniums, 
and Azaleas (mollis aud indica). They were planted 
in quite new brown mould, somewhat heavy, perhaps, 
but virgin soil and very rich. All the plants except 
the Rose, the buds of which dried off in a week, did 
splendidly until about three weeks ago, when several 
of the Phloxes and Delphiniums dropped gradually, 
the leaves dying and withering off at the base near 
the roots. Some of the roots are very flourishing, 
others quite dwarfed and mean. I have kept them 
well watered, and placed a little soot on the soil. 
The Azaleas are nearly all dead. They were potted 
immediately on arrival, being kept watered as re¬ 
quired, but they dried up at the end of a week. My 
opinion is they were too dry before being sent to me 
and could not recover from the moving. I have 
tried repotting the best of the other plants men¬ 
tioned above, using a lighter 6oil, but it does not 
seem to improve matters. 1 notice that nearly all 
tho plants, even the Hydrangeas, start with the 
leaves withering up near the roots, and then the plant 
suddenly dies. Is there anything wrong with the 
greenhouse? Ferns that came from Devon ten weeks 
ago are doing splendidly in boxes in same soil. All 
the plants were sold to me as hardy perennials for 
cold greenhouse. — H. J. T. 

[You seem to have been most unfortunate 
with the plants in your greenhouse, and there 
is no doubt that your better plan would have 
been, in the first place, to have called in a 
practical man to advise thereon. He would 
certainly not have recommended you to grow 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in a greenhouse associated with 
Geraniums, Indian Azaleas, etc. The three 
first named would, under glass, have started 
prematurely into growth, and are now dying 
from want of air. As they arc absolutely 
unfitted for greenhouse culture, your only 
plan is to plant them outside in an open 
border, where they may to a certain extent 
recover from the weakening process they 
have undergone. In this way some of them 
at least may flower fairly. It is quite im¬ 
possible for us to even suggest the seat of 
the trouble with the other plants, as new 
brown mould for potting gives one no idea 


' of the material employed, even if it was 
virgin soil and very rich. Such a description 
would imply that it contained a liberal 
amount of manure, which would totally unfit 
it for Indian Azaleas. Was the mould simply 
I dug out of the garden? If so, nothing more 
j unsuitable for potting could be obtained, and 
i it is very probable that this is the cause of 
a good deal, if not the whole, of the trouble. 

! Your better plan would be to get from a 
I florist ordinary potting soil—that is, such 
j as Pelargoniums. Fuchsias, and most green- 
! house plants will thrive in. This is made up 
j of fibrous loam, leaf-inould, perhaps a little 
well-decayed manure, and silver sand. The 
compost for Azaleas should not contain any 
' manure, but a liberal amount of peat must, 
i be mixed with the other ingredients. Tho 
j Azaleas may, as you suggest, have got too 
dry before you received them, but if you 
i found them to be so your better plan would 
j have been to soak each in a pail of water 
before potting. If you did not do this and 
put the new soil in lightly, it is very probable 
that the plants were dried up, as the water 
would make its way through the new soil, 

; leaving tlie central ball of earth untouched. 

We cannot say whether there is anything 
I wrong with the greenhouse, hut. conclude that 
it is an ordinary structure with provision for 
a reasonable amount, of ventilaton. The 
water supply is also an important item, and 
that given to the plants must be quite free 
from contamination. If it has been stored in 
freshly-painted or freshly-galvanised re¬ 
ceptacles, or in tubs or barrels that have con¬ 
tained any deleterious matter, some of the 
trouble may be traced to this source. 

Having suggested some possible reasons 
for the unhappy stnte of things existing 
among your plants, we will now point out. 
what we consider the best way out of the 
difficulty. Lay in a supply of some good com¬ 
post, and repot all the plants. In doing this, 
turn each plant out of its pot, and remove 
as much of the old soil as possible without 
injuring the roots. In repotting take care 
that the pots employed are quite clean and 
effectually drained, using some broken crocks 
in the bottom, and being careful that the 
large -one which covers the hole in the 
bottom of the pot is placed concave side 
downwards. It is also essential that the 
soil is pressed down moderately firm ami 
quite regularly around the old ball of earth. 
Repotting having been done, the plants must 
be given a thorough watering through a rose, 
as if this is not used the loose soil on the 
surface is apt to get washed up. After a few 
waterings and with the soil settled down, the 
use of a rose may be dispensed with. For a 
week or ten days after repotting the green¬ 
house should be kept fairly close in order 
to allow the roots to push into the new soil. 
After this a liberal amount of ventilation 
mav bo maintained in warm weather, bv 
night as well as by day. In this way you will 
doubtless find matters improve contrderably, 
and with further experience you will notice 
many little points which now escape your 
observation. Although Ferns are doing 
splendidly in the soil, it is not proof that 
the compost is suitable for plants in general. 
Even in the case of the Ferns, if they are 
deciduous ones, the embryo fronds will push 
up from the crowns, provided they are sur¬ 
rounded with any substance to retain mois¬ 
ture.] 


Failing to bloom Azalea®. -The failure to 
bloom Azaleas may generally be traced to one or two 
causes, either neglect in spring after they have 
ceased to flower or in the summer months. In the 
former case it generally follows when they have been 
prematurely turned out of a warm'-house in conse¬ 
quence of the owner of the place being handicapped 
for room, and the Azaleas either have to go into n 
cold-frame or, ius is sometimes the case, are pushed 
under the stages, where they become dry. Later in 
the year they often become dry and forgotten, and 
the result is that they fail to bloom the next year. 
It is a great mistake to attempt to remove such 
plants from a greenhouse until a^ter they have 
finished their growth, then the best place for them 
for a time is undoubtedly a cold-frame until towards 
the middle of June, after which they should bo 
plunged in the open, so as to save the labour of 
much watering and prevent their becoming over-dry. 
Some growers plunge their Azaleas in beds under 
trees, but this is not the best system to follow, as 
during a cold, dull time, and a season like last, wood¬ 
ripening does not take place. An open, 6unny situa¬ 
tion is the best so long as their wanjta are met in 
respect of moisture at the roots. —Townsman. 
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HIPPEASTRUMS. ) during the growing seasou, be occasionally Eucharis, which was the seed-bearing parent, 

The garden varieties of Hippeastruni form a assisted by some liquid-manure. Feeding predominates in size and colour. The plant 
remarkably showy class of plants, that might | must, however, be discontinued directly the is evergreen, like the Eucharis, whereas the 
.be more often grown by the amateur than I plants show signs of going to rest. Though Urceolina is deciduous. The flowers, pure 
they are at present, for there is a widespread the generic name of Hippeastrum is, from a white when open, but with a tinge of yellow 
idea that they need particular treatment. 1 botanical standpoint, the correct one, it is in the buds, tire borne in loose umbels on 

erect spikes, each about 
18 inches long, strong scapes 
carrying about six blooms. The 
leaves, as large as those of the 
Eucharis, are not unlike them 
in texture and shade of green. 


NOTES AND HEPL1ES. 


Flowering scape of Ilippea'trum Parity. From a photograph at Gunnersbury House Ganleus, Actoa. 


This is far from being the case, provided a 
few simple rules are borne in mind. As the 
months of March, April, and May are the 
time of the year at which their blossoms are 
produced, a word or two as to their after- 
treatment may be of service. Directly the 
plants are out of flower is, I think, the best 
time to repot them if they need repotting, 
though some advocate doing this at other 
periods of the year. A suitable compost may 
be formed of good turfy loam, lightened by 
a little leaf-mould and sand. After repotting, 
the plants may be put into a moderately warm 
structure, if one is available; if not, they 
will thrive in a good position in the green¬ 
house. As the roots resume their activity, 
the plants may be watered freely, and when 
the pots are well filled with roots, an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-manure will be helpful. 
After growth is complete, and 6ome of the 
leaves begin to turn yellow, it is important 
to expose the plants to the full sunshine, in 
order that the bulbs may be thoroughly 
ripened. The water supply must then be 
gradually lessened, the result of this being 
that by the end of October or thereabouts 
they will be quite dormant, when they may 
be kept dry in an ordinary greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, as, provided they are quite dry, a 
minimum temperature of 45 degs. will do 
them no harm. By the end of January they 
may be given a little water, when the young 
leaves will soon make their appearance. The 
flower-spikes are then not long in showing, 
at which time the water supply must be in¬ 
creased. 

When the plants are in flower, it is very 
essential to keep them shaded from the sun’s 
rays, as exposure to sunshine will consider¬ 
ably shorten the duration of the flowers. 
Though, as above stated, the Hippeastrums 
will flower by March, it is only those that 
have been subjected to warm treatment thut 
will bloom thus early, as, if grown entirely 
in the greenhouse, the latter part of April 
and the month of May are the usual season. 

It is by no means necessary to repot liippeas- 
trums every year, provided the roots are iu 
good condition, in which case they must, 


rarely used in gardens, where the plants 
have always been known as Amaryllis. 

The illustration we give to-day shows a 
flowering-spike of the pure-white variety, 
Purity, which was raised by Mr. Fielder, 
North Mymms Park, Hatfield, nnd given a 
first-class certificate by the Flornl Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 28th, 1908/ 

URCEOCIIARIS CL 1 BRANI. 

In July, 1892, Messrs. Clibran, of Altrin¬ 
cham, exhibited at one of the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society an inflorescence 
of a plant labelled Eucharis amazonica x Ur¬ 
ceolina pendula, a flowering spike of which 


Sweet - scented greenhouse 
Rhododendrons.— At thie time 
of the year, when the different 
greenhouse Rhododendrons are 
at their best, one cannot fail 
to be struck with the important 
part that Rhododendron Edge- 
worthi has played in the pro¬ 
duction of many of the most 
fragrant varieties. The typical 
R. Edgeworthi is a native of 
the Himalayas, where it fre¬ 
quently occurs as an epiphyte 
on large trees. From this cir¬ 
cumstance the root-action is, 
as might be supposed, not very 
vigorous, hence under cultiva¬ 
tion the pots must not be too 
large, while the soil should be 
of an open, porous nature. The 
upper surface of the leaves is 
peculiarly rugose, and the un¬ 
dersides, as well as the young 
shoots, thickly clothed with a 
dun-coloured tomentum. The 
flowers, borne three or four to¬ 
gether in a loose cluster, are 
large and pure white, except a 
yellow patch on the upper part 
of the interior. The edges of 
the petals are somewhat 
crimped, while the flowers are 
very 6weet-scented. This latter 
character is perpetuated in its progeny 
even to the second and third generations. As 
an illustration of this, one has but to point 
to those old vareties, R. Sesterianum and R. 
fragrantissimum, as well as R. Forsterianum, 
R. Lady Alice Fitzw illiam. and those delight 
ful varieties raised by the late Mr. Isaac 
Davies, of Orinskirk namely, Countess of 
Derby, Counters of Sefton, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Lady Skelmersdale, and Mrs. 
James Shawe. These varieties have now got 
very scarce, and are difficult to obtain from 
nurseries.—X. 

Cyclamens after blooming (T. ID -The 
Cyclamens that have done flowering rnay now he 
stood in a cold-.'rame, but should be watered just as 
carefully as if in flower. The pots should b« ttood 


UrceocharU Clibrani. 


we figured in our issue of April 16th, 
page 241. Shortly afterwards, Dr. Mas¬ 
ters described it under the name it now 
bears. The form and pose of the flowers, as 
may be seen by the illustration, indicate the 
relationship with the Urceolina, while the 


6u(Ikicntly apart to avoid crowding the leaves. As 
they show signs of going to rest the water supply 
should be diminished, and during June and July they 
will not need much water. After this, if kept a 
little moistcr, the young lenve* will soon -tart, w lou 
they may he shaken clear of the ohl soil and repot tid 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. TIjom; 
plants should give a good display next year 
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PLANTING OUT ONIONS. 

An experienced cultivator of Onions is not 
satisfied with the mere surface preparation 
of the bed, however well that may have 
been carried out. The subsoil must be 
equally well prepared. The Onion is a deep¬ 
rooting plant. I know of a case where a 
drain, 4 feet deep, was laid right through a 
plot of ground intended for the current 
year’s Onion crop. When the bulbs were 
nearly fit for gathering, it was found that 
Ihe roots of those specimens growing imme¬ 
diately above the drain had penetrated the 
loosened soil down to within a few inches 
of the pipes, and the bulbs were much 
larger than those in other parts of the plot. 
This was an object-lesson for anyone who 
wished to begin the cultivation of Onions. 
Soil of a ratner heavy, retentive nature is 
the best for growing largo Onions, but it 
must be deeply trenched in the autumn, and 
again deeply stirred and broken up in the 
spring prior to the planting-out of the young 
box-raised Onions. Raised beds need not be 
formed where the soil is a fairly well-drained 
one. It is only in cases where the soil is 
inclined to be wet for a considerable time 
after heavy rains that raised beds are desir¬ 
able. 

Planting the young Onions.— No doubt 
a great deal of care and labour has been 
spent upon the cultivation of the young 
plants up to the present, and they will be 
well rooted. It would be a pity, then, to be 
at all careless in the planting. It is wrong 
to pull up the plants, because many roots 
would be snapped off. The proper way to 
lift the plants is to insert a hand-fork under¬ 
neath a number of the plants, and so lift 
them with all the soil possible attached, then 
to deftly separate each plant, still trying to 
retain all the noil possible with the roots. 
Use a trowel to plant with, making holes 
sufficiently large to enable the roots to be 
spread out nicely. Make the soil firm round 
the plants, water them at once, and put on a 
surface mulch of rotted manure, a little more 
than 1 inch thick. Bourne Vale. 


COLEWORT CABBAGE. 

That this particular dwarf variety of Cab¬ 
bage ie not grown to anything like the extent 
its merits deserve is well known. Market 
growers cultivate it on a large scale for 
autumn and winter supplies, and in many 
private gardens ite value is fully recognised, 
but at the same time there are numbers of 
private, amateur, and cottage gardeners who 
do not grow it, and it is to these that this 
note is intended to appeal. The omission 
certainly does not arise from want of hardi¬ 
ness, a« the Hardy Green variety will stand 
the rigours of an ordinary winter with im¬ 
punity, and on many an occasion, the past 
winter included, I have had the Rosette 
variety also pass through without injury. 
The heads or hearts are small, but this, from 
a private grower's point of view, ie not a 
drawback, as it constitutes them as being 
more suited for this purpose than are the 
larger and coarser kinds of Cabbage avail¬ 
able at the same period. Its well-known, 
delicious flavour, when cooked, combined 
with its tender eating quality, is beyond all 
dispute, and my experience is, that when 
once Coleworts come into use, and so long 
as they remain available, they are preferred 
to any other variety of Cabbage. As a set¬ 
off against the hearts being small is the fact 
that they can be grown much closer together 
than is the case with the majority of the 
varieties of Cabbage. They may stand as 
close together as 15 inches apart each way, 
or they may be grown on the market method, 
when the largest plants are set out in rows 
SO inches apart, and 15 inches from each other 
in the rows, with a row of the smaller plant*? 
between them to come in for later use. I 
prefer setting out the most forward of the 
plants in one breadth, and the smaller ones 
in another. By the adoption of this method 
the ground is cleared for the ensuing sea¬ 
son's cropping with less delay than is th<? 
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case when all are grown on the same plot. 
Ae the ground is cleared of early and second 
early Potatoes, I generally have’it filled with 
Coleworts for autumn supply. The latest 
ones go on any piece of suitable ground avail¬ 
able. 

To grow them well, the soil must be in good 
heart, and if the plot intended for them does 
not come up to this standard, a point should 
be made to always dig in a liberal dressing 
of well-rotted manure before planting. To 
hasten growth, soot may be dusted between 
the rows now and again, and an occasional 
light application of guano will have the same 
effect. Both these stimulants are most effec¬ 
tive when applied in showery weather, and 
they should be hoed in. The hoe should be 
used frequently, both to aerate and prevent 
the soil from parting with its moisture too 
quickly, also to keep down' weeds. The 
plants start growing more rapidly, when set 
out during showery weather. In a dry sea¬ 
son they should be watered in. 

When learning the routine of kitchen gar¬ 
dening in my young days, it was duly im¬ 
pressed upon me by my preceptor, who was 
a most able cultivator, that the seed of Cole¬ 
worts should always be sown on, or as near 
as possible to, two particular dates -viz., 
May 9th and June 9th. Market growers bow 
earlier than this, and I have sown as late as 
the middle or third week in June; but, as a 
rule, plants raised from seed on the two 
above-mentioned dates answer all require¬ 
ments from a private grower’s point of view. 
To have good, strong plants, the seed-bed 
should be out in the open, and consist of 
a piece of deeply-worked, well-manured 
ground. Sow- the seed thinly in drills 1 foot 
apart, and if the soil is in a dry condition, 
well soak the drills an hour or so previous to 
sowing. Protect the bed from bird attacks, 
afford water when necessary, and give the 
plants an occasional dusting of wood-ashes. 

A. W. 


THE SUPPLY OF EARLY LETTUCE. 
The note on this subject by “ E 4 B. S.,” on 
page 256, is both practical and to the point. 
It is ridiculous, to say the least, to think, as 
some imagine, that it is only since the French 
or intensive method of cultivation has been 
boomed in this country that early supplies 
of Radishes, Carrots, Lettuces, etc., have 
been obtainable in the early spring months. 
Long before the intensive method caught on 
continuous supplies of the subjects named 
have been grown in well-ordered gardens 
with the aid of ordinary frames and pits and 
hot-beds formed of manure and tree-leaves, 
with the best results. Where appliances of 
this description are at the disposal of the 
gardener, and the materials mentioned, also, 
for providing the necessary amount of gentle 
warmth are to hand, there is no necessity to 
introduce the French method in order to ob 
tain a regular supply of the above-mentioned 
vegetables. All of these, including Turnips, 
were so forced when I commenced my garden¬ 
ing career, and wherever I have lived since 
then, the system, either on a smaller or 
larger scale, has always been practised. 

With regard to Lettuces, the raising and 
growing of which in frames for early cutting, 
etc., have been so ably dealt with by 
“E B. S.,” it is a pity that those who have 
no frames or pits in which to grow them in 
the early months of the year do not raise a 
good quantity of plants in the autumn and 
set them out. in warm, sheltered positions. 
If seed of the hardy Winter White Cos is 
sown in the first or second weeks in August, 
and a good number of the plants so raised 
is afterwards set out at a distance of 
9 inches apart each way, and three row s deep, 
at the foot of a south wall or a similarly 
sheltered position, useful Lettuces may be 
had for sundry purposes early in March, par¬ 
ticularly if the walls are clothed with fruit- 
trees, and, therefore, enjoy the advantage of 
being protected by three or four thicknesses 
of netting. In spite of the unfavourable 
weather conditions of the past winter, plants 
of the variety named, and planted in the 
manner described, have been in use for some 
time no.v, while others planted in less favour¬ 
able positions are coming on rapidly under 
the influence of the warmer weather now pre¬ 


vailing. In the absence of walls having suit¬ 
able aspects, the planting may be done at 
the foot of hedges or fences, if these occupy 
positions so that they afford shelter from the 
north or east. G. P. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 

The interesting article on Mediterranean 
Cauliflowers, on page 256, came as a surprise 
to many who, while cognisant of the fact that 
vast supplies reached this country at a cer¬ 
tain time of the year from the north of Africa 
and Italy, were quite unaware of the immense 
number of varieties, or is it, rather, different 
names in cultivation? It is, perhaps, the case 
there, as with us, that if a trial of the dif¬ 
ferent names were made, a tremendous lot of 
synonyms would have to be recorded. So far 
as their cultivation in our own country is 
concerned, it has often occurred to me that 
it would be advisable, especially in the case 
of small families, to confine oneself to one 
of the small early types, of which Early Forc¬ 
ing might be taken as an example. If three 
sowings are marie, the first under glaBS early 
in February, a second outside about the 
middle of April, and a third in the middle of 
May. a long succession could be had. The 
plants can be set out at 18 inches apart each 
way. These little sorts invariably throw nice, 
firm, white heads, which cannot be said of 
some of the mid season varieties -in fact, for 
several years past some of these have not 
been nt all satisfactory. Seed of these small 
types is rather expensive, but it can be sown 
very thinly, and whether in boxes, frames, 
or in the open, the seed-bed should be made 
fairly firm and not on the light side. In 
potting off early or pricking out later sowings, 
a sharp look out must be kept for any ap¬ 
pearance of what, is commonly known as 
black-leg, also blindness, both of which ob¬ 
jectionable characteristics appear more fre¬ 
quently in Cauliflower than anv other mem¬ 
ber of the Brassica family. So far as the 
blindness is concerned, it will be fouhd ne¬ 
cessary to carefully watch pricking off or 
planting operations if in the hands of a 
novice, as it is annoying to find a portion 
of the cron blind after having made Borne 
headway. There is really no cure for club¬ 
bing when the plants are once affected. Only 
preventive measures in the way of digging 
in a liberal dose of gas-lime early in autumn 
on ground the plants are to occupy the fol¬ 
lowing year can V*e adopted. Cauliflower is 
probably more susceptible to clubbing than 
any other member of the familv. 

E. B. 8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The destruction of soil insects.— An in¬ 
teresting experiment in the destruction of soil 
insects was recently carried out by Mr. H. 8. 
Thomas, F.L.S., of Parkside, Tiverton, 
Devon. In order to discover whether these 
pests could really be killed off by vaporisa¬ 
tion, Mr. Thomas obtained a couple of Pota¬ 
toes that had been eaten out almost to a shell 
by centipedes of sorts, and that contained 
several hundreds of them, all alive and de¬ 
vouring the Potatoes. Without disturbing 
the insects, he laid the Potatoes gently on 
the surface of soil that held a sprinkling of 
dug-in Vaporite a spade depth below. Upon 
examining them the following morning, he 
found all the insects still in the Potatoes, 
but all dead. Other Potatoes, which had been 
placed over soil not treated with Vaporite 
held innumerable centipedes, quite un¬ 
affected by exposure to the cold of the night. 

Cucumbers.— Seeds of Cucumbers and 
Melons may be sown now for filling up the 
houses and pits or frames when the bedding 
plants are cleared out. We have had very 
good crops of Cucumbers without artificial 
heat planted after the first of June. The 
plants were grown almost without ventila¬ 
tion. The warmth of the sun supplied enough 
heat, and all they wanted was to be stopped 
when necessary and watered when thirsty, 
with occasional doses of liquid-manure, and 
an atmosphere constantly moist. When the 
weather becomes very bright and hot, a little 

J thin whitewash is syringed over the glass. 
It is wonderful how fast Cucumbers will grow 
under such conditions. 

Original from 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Among the operations 
which are, or should be, receiving attention 
are the planting out of Sweet Peas, which 
have been raised in pots. Stakes of a 
feathery character should be placed to them 
as soon as planted, so that the tendrils may 
have something to cling to. Some of this 
work has already been done. Seeds of hardy 
annuals should be sown thinly. I prefer 
sowing in shallow drills, as this gives facility 
for surface stirring. Michaelmas Daisies, 
Phloxes, and other strong-growing herbaceous 
plants, including early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums,, may be divided and transplanted 
now to land which has been deeply 
worked and manured. Hollyhocks which 
have been raised under glass and hardened 
off may be planted out as backgrounds. Re¬ 
cently-planted trees and shrubs should be 
mulched and watered if the weather is dry. 
Hollies and other evergreens may be moved 
with safety if the work is carefully done and 
the roots not exposed long, but do not buy 
plants from nurseries where transplanting is 
neglected. Prick off tender annuals and 
keep under glass for a time till established. 
Sow annual climbers. Plant out Gladioli. 
Move the hardiest of the bedding plants to 
cold-frames. Make a rough plan of the gar¬ 
den, marked with the number of plants re¬ 
quired for each position. 

Fruit garden. —Grafting may still be done, 
but the time for such work is nearly over. 
Plums, Cherries, and other fruit-trees look 
promising. Keep a sharp look-out for the 
first appearance of Gooseberry-mildew, and 
spray with a solution of liver of sulphur—1 lb. 
of liver of sulphur to 30 gallons of water. It 
may be wise to spray as a preventive if there 
is disease in the neighbourhood. The Black 
Currant mite, where the big buds are pre¬ 
sent, can be dealt with by cutting them off 
and burning them. Any spare liquid-manure 
may be given to Apples and other fruit-trees 
which are full of blossom-buds. One way of 
doing this is to make holes with a crowbar 
round the trees, and fill these with the liquid- 
manure, and repeat when a further supply 
ran be obtained. The advantage of this plan 
is that the roots will soon find it. It will not 
be safe yet to remove the covers from fruit- 
trees which require shelter. Peach-blister is 
generally caused by cold currents rushing 
alongside the wall, probably hastened by deep 
rooting in bad soil. The remedies are shelter 
and root-lifting. Apple-trees subject to can¬ 
ker should have the wounds dressed with a 
sharp knife, and be dressed with tar. 

Vegetable garden.— A proper plan of the 
kitchen garden should have been made at the 
beginning of the year, and the space to be 
devoted to the principal crops marked upon 
it. This will be of advantage to the gardener, 
even if he cnnnot carry out the whole of his 
w'ork on any special dates. Successional 
crops of various things will require to be 
sown, and a good supply of salading is always 
important, and this means that successional 
sowings of Lettuces and other suitable things 
will be made as required, with such flavour¬ 
ing items as Chervil and Tarragon, both of 
which at the present time will be under gloss. 
Cauliflow’ers raised in heat will now be ready 
for planting in trenches. The earliest plants 
will be coming on under glass. The old- 
fashioned way was to plant under handlights, 
iving air freely by lifting the lights up on 
ricks. French Beans and Scarlet and other 
Runners can be planted shortly. Celery 
plants raised in heat will now be pricked off 
into a specially-prepared bed, either under 
glass or sheltered in some other wav. A 
Mowung of Celery should be made outside for 
late planting, and the seed-bed kept reason¬ 
ably moist if the weather is dry. Prepare 
sites for Vegetable Marrow's, and sow seeds in 
a frame—two seeds in each pot. 

Conservatory.— The arrangement of the 
plants in the conservatory to create a plea¬ 
sant, graceful picture often worries the gar¬ 
dener, as it unfortunately happens that the 
best grower is not always the best in making 
the most tasteful arrangement. The days 
when a good bank of bloom satisfied us, es¬ 
pecially when huddlgd-^ogether, as they often 
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were, are gone. We want the plants to be 
well grown, but we also want them set out 
to the best advantage. We cannot make a 
tasteful arrangement without graceful foliage 
plants, such as Palms, Bamboos, Dractenas, 
Grasses, especially the Japanese Eulalias. 

, Arundo Donax variegata makes a very hand- 
j some variegated Reed in the conservatory, 

I especially if planted out in the border. In 
such positions under glass, I have seen them 
run up to 10 feet or 12 feet, with broad, mas¬ 
sive foliage, producing a very striking effect. 
The same rule, I take it, applies to the ar¬ 
rangement of the interior of the conserva¬ 
tory as to choice groups of shrubs or trees 
outside. Do not overcrowd. Let each plant 
have a chance to do its best if that plant is 
worth growing. There are suitable plants 
to make groundwork beneath tall Palms or 
Dracaenas, Ferns, Spiraeas, Asparagus Spren- 
geri, and A. plumosus nanus are very useful 
for this purpose. The coloured-leaved Japan¬ 
ese Maples are very effective just now, and 
there is considerable variety. Well-grown 
standard Roses are charming when in bloom, 
and somehow one does not want things to 
last too long. The most satisfactory ar¬ 
rangement is to have a constant stream of 
beautiful flowering and fine-foliaged plants 
pass through the house, with, perhaps, a few 
permanent things of large size planted in the 
border. At this season a group of well-grown 
Hydrangeas, lifted up a little over a ground¬ 
work of Spiraeas, is very effective, and there 
are other arrangements equally simple and 
effective. Very little fire-heat is required 
now. We generally drop fires on the 1st of 
May or earlier. 

The temperate fernery.— This, when well 
furnished, is a delightful house, as a few fine- 
foliaged and flowering plants, including 
Orchids, may be introduced. There are 
many beautiful Ferns which are not seen in 
the average garden. Taking the average 
temperature to be 50 degs. at night, many 
beautiful plants may be grown in it besides 
Ferns. Ferns will be required for about six 
months in the year, commencing, say, to¬ 
wards the end of October, and continuing till 
the middle or end of April. These must, of 
course, be shaded in hot weather and given 
atmospheric moisture, which can be ob¬ 
tained by damping the paths several times a 
day. A house with a ridge-and-furrow roof 
may be made very interesting with baskets 
of Ferns and Dicksonias, and other Tree- 
Ferns, that will fill the upper part of the 
house. Ferns and other plants which have 
filled their pots with roots may have a course 
of liquid-manure instead of repotting when 
the plants are large. There is plenty of 
chemical manures available at a reasonable 
price, and a few applications at this season 
and later will be of much benefit. 

Figs under glass.— Where the trees have 
acquired some age, and in fruit-bearing con¬ 
dition, there will be a crop coming on now. 
We have generally begun to gather from some 
old trees on a back wall in a warm-house of 
the White Marseilles. This is earlier than 
most other varieties, but is followed shortly 
by Brown Turkey. The second crop comes 
on the young wood, and is now showing in 
the axils of the leaves. For this reason all 
young shoots of Figs, both in pots and 
■ planted out, are pinched when about five 
leaves have been made, to give strength and 
vigour to the fruits which form the second 
crop. Mulch and liquid-manure will be use¬ 
ful now, as the Fig is a strong-rooting plant, 
and requires plenty of nourishment when the 
roots are controlled. 

Peaoh68 ripening.— Where possible, a 
mulch of clean litter on the inside borders 
will check evaporation. This should be 
placed on after the last watering, which 
ought to be a copious one. There must, of 
course, be moisture enough in the soil to 
finish off the fruits, but a flush of water after 
the fruits are approaching the ripening stage 
will injure the flavour. A badly ripened 
Peach through over-watering is hardly so 
good as a well-grown young Turnip. As soon 
as the fruits begin to put on colour, the 
leaves which shade the fruits must bo thrust 
on one side to let in the sunshine. This is 
very important, and the ventilation should be 


free and a little air left on at flight. When 
the Peaches show signs of maturity, the trees 
should be looked over daily, and if the 
fruits have to be packed for travelling, do 
not leave them on tne trees to get quite ripe. 

Work In the Vinery.— The earliest Grapes 
will soon begin to colour, and very free ven¬ 
tilation will be necessary, with a little air left 
on at night. It will not be wise to check the 
supply of moisture all at once. There must 
be moisture in the borders to finish off the 
fruit, and add bloom to the berries. This 
means that moisture and warmth must be 
continued till the colouring is finished. If 
the atmosphere is too dry, the red-spider may 
make its appearance, and the foliage will 
suffer, and without good folinge the Grapes 
cannot be well finished. After the final 
watering has been given, and the ripening 
approaching completion, a cover of dry litter 
over the border w'ill be useful in keeping in 
the moisture and checking the dust. 

Cold-plt8. —For the present these will bo 
required for hardening purposes, and to 
afford shelter to tender things that are 
wanted to fill beds in the flower-garden. 
Aftenvards fill with something useful, such 
as Melons, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, etc., while 
some will be wanted to grow on plants for 
the conservatory for next autumn and winter. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May Dth .—The hardy fernery and alpine 
garden have been rearranged, some parts re¬ 
planted, and the remainder top-dressed with 
good compost. We have raised a stock of 
Polystichum angulare proliferum for plant¬ 
ing on a bank, and these have just been 
set out. It is an easy plant to propagate, 
as young plants form on the base of the old 
fronds, and, if taken off and pegged down on 
boxes of sandy soil, nearly every bit will 
grow'. They have been grown on till estab 
lished in small pots, and then planted out. 

May 10th .—Planted out young plants of 
named Pentstemons. These usually stand 
the winter if the plants are not too old, but. 
we usually take the cuttings of the best varie¬ 
ties and strike them in a cold-frame with 
the Calceolarias in the autumn. These and 
good varieties of Antirrhinums make beauti¬ 
ful masses, and if planted early, they flower 
early. It is a common practice to sow these 
under glass in January or later, and prick off 
in boxes, but open-air sowing in September 
is generally safe for Antirrhinums, which 
have become popular. 

May 11th. — Commenced disbudding 
Peaches on south wall, but the work w ill not 
be hastened, as we w'ant the fruit to derive 
some shelter from the foliage as long as it 
can be left without injury. Apricots havo 
been thinned, and open-air Vines disbudded 
where the young shoots were too numerous. 
Top-dressed a weak lawn with chemical 
manure, specially prepared, and which in 
the past has been found useful. 

May 12th .—Successions of Peas, Beans. 
Turnips, Spinach, Lettuces, and other vege¬ 
tables have been sown, and a further sowing 
of winter greens has been made. We make 
it a rule never to depend upon one sowing of 
anything, and in our trials of new' tilings wo 
always make two sowings of each packet of 
seeds, even when the packets are small. 

May 13th .—It is too soon yet to begin bed¬ 
ding out, but exposure during the day is given 
to harden the foliage ready to go out. Sub¬ 
tropical plants will be kept indoors some* 
time longer, to get the things strong; Be¬ 
gonias, Cannas, and other things rather slow' 
in starting will not be planted out till June. 
We have been moving some gold and silver 
Holliee. There is no better time than the 
present for this work. 

May 14t h. —Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
house. Prepared beds in spare frames for 
Melons. Sowed Basil, Knotted Marjoram, 
summer Stivory, and Chervil. Made new' 
beds of Mint. This is done by thrusting a 
knife into the ground, severing the creeping 
stems, so that they come away in pieces with 
roots and shoots attached. Watering inside 
borders of fruit-houses with liquid-manure. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot altvays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf, flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should altvays be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and othertvise poor. We can undertake 
to name qnly four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Soot-water for plants (S. K. /7.).-Tie up about 
n peck or more of ©oat in a piece of coarse open 
calico or canvas; then attach to it a stoue or brick¬ 
bat, so that it will not float in water, and put it in 
a tub or other suitable vessel. Fill up with water 
and allow it to stand for a day or two; then stir up 
and squeeze the bap well several times. Let the 
fluid settle, and use in a perfectly clear state, and 
be careful to dilute sufficiently with clear water. 

Meconopsis integrifolia (if.).— If your plant is 
fairly strong and the pot well filled with roots we 
should advise you to plant it out in well drained, 
deep, gritty soil, and sheltered from hot sun. If your 
soil id very heavy, then add a mixture of peat and 
loam. M. integnfolla is a biennial, and all depends 
on the strength of your plant as to when it will 
flower, but from what you say we do not think it will 
bloom till 1911, and perhaps not till 1912. It Is a 
moidture-loving plant, thriving best in peaty or leafy 
soil in a half-shady place. Mo6t of the Meconopsis 
are hardy in our climate, but, so far as we have 
found, they are somewhat difficult to manage, our 
moist winters affecting them. 

Ten-week Stocks damping (E. Af. /).).- Your 
8tocks are suffering from what is known as "damp¬ 
ing,” which often happens because the growth is 
too slow, owing to the want of ample light and sun- 
heat. Try dusting the plants with sulphur, aud do 
not water for a few days. We should advise you to 
sow thinly again In a pan, as we have now’ better 
light and more sun. The seedlings can remain in the 
pan until they are strong enough to be handled, 
when they may be pricked out thinly under a frame 
or handlight, and remain there until you plant them 
out where they are to flower. 

Lapageria rosea in a cold greenhouse ( R. 
Wihon ).—This requires a deal of patience, for in its 
early life it grows very 6lowly. It requires no more 
warmth than to keep off hard frost, but must be 
shaded from hot sun, and it loves a cool, moist atmos¬ 
phere during the summer. Every .spring young 6hooU 
come up from the base of the plant, out of the soil—- 
indeed, just like Asparagus. Slugs are very fond of 
them —are almoet sure to eat them off unless 6ome 
means are taken to protect them. A lamp-glass put 
over them for a time is one way of doing so. Lnpa- 
gcrias require careful watering in the winter, or the 
roots are apt to decay; but in summer they must 
get liberal supplies of moisture, or the foliage turns 
brown. 

Ericas after flowering (T.).—The free growing 
winter-flowering Ericas should be pruned back more 
or less after flowering. In due time a new growth 
will break out, and when the young .shoots are an 
inch or two long, shift into larger pots, if they re¬ 
quire it, using the best brown fibrous peat, rammed 
in firmly. After potting, keep a little closer for a 
time in a pit or frame. The watering must at all 
times have careful attention. Sins of omission or 
commission with this class of plants are very often 
fatal. Whoever undertakes to look after Heaths 
rnuet study the condition of the plant by rapping the 
side of the pot. This Is the best guide. More hard- 
wooded plants are ruined by careless watering than 
anything else. In July, when the growth is com¬ 
pleted, set the plants on a cool ash-bed outride to 
Tipen. House in September. 

Xalanchoes (W\ it. Crowfoot ).—You are keeping 
the plants much too hot by giving them stove treat¬ 
ment. Kalnnchoes are essentially sun-loving plants, 
as may be inferred from the succulent nature of the 
foliage. A suitable compost consists of two parts 
loam to one part well decayed leaf-mould with half a 
part, or perhaps a little more, of silver sand. In 
winter the minimum night temperature should not 
fall below 45 degs., rising 10 dogs, or 15 degs. during 
the day. Throughout the summer no fire-heat will, 
of course, be needed. The Kalanchoee, when In 
bloom, are greatly beneflted^by a moderate- amount 
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of shade, a.s, given such, the flowers last much 
longer. All the Kalanchoes are rasily rooted from 
cuttings put into well drained pots of sandy soil and 
stood in a light position in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture. Kalnnchoe Dyeri is a very tall-growing species, 
bearing white flowers. Give it a sunny position in 
the warm greenhouse, and, in all probability, you 
may get it to bloom. If not, then raise a fresh 
stock from cuttings and adopt the treatment we 
have advised. 

Bone-meal for Chrysanthemums (G. C.).-This 
is a valuable manure when mixed with the soil for 
potting the plants in and is also beneficial for top¬ 
dressing them later on in the year. There are two 
kinds—one that is simply ground to a powder, the 
other dissolved by the aid" of sulphuric acid. For 
soil of a heavy character this latter is the better, 
while the former is the more suitable for light coil. 
Mixed with the compost at the rate of 3 lb. to every 
bushel wheu transferring the plants to 5-inch pots, 
bone-meal is a valuable manure. It is a good plan 
to add the bone-meal to the loam fully a month 
before potting the plants. Sufficient time Is then 
given for the immure to thoroughly permeate the 
whole mass of soil: in this way its properties are 
more readily assimilated by the plants than when the 
meal is added at the time of using the soil. 

Honey-balm (Melittis melissophyllum) (Af. N.).— 
The native Melittis melissophyllum is not well known 
in many parts of the kingdom, eo that its inclusion 
as a garden plant is not surprising. Its odour is 
pleasant when growing, but when it ie dried it is 
particularly agreeable. The flowers are of a pretty 
pink. There is. however, a superior variety, called 
grandiflorum, which may well be cultivated in gardens. 
It has been considered by some to be a distinct species, 
and has been named M. grandiflorum,but botanists now 
agree that it is simply a variety of M. melissophyl¬ 
lum, from which it differs in being slightly taller 
and in having larger leaves and flowers. It is, how¬ 
ever, one of the plants which may find a place in 
gardens, and it is especially valuable ns being suit¬ 
able for grow ing under trees. It will also do In the 
open, although it never attains its full beauty if in a 
dry border. In a shaded part it looks well. 

FRUIT. 

XnsectB on Apple-shoots (F. Ruder ).—The little, 
round, red objects on the Apple shoots are mites, 
often called beetle-mites ” on account of their hard 
skins, scientifically known ns Oribata lapidaria, and 
their eggs, most of which are at present unhatched. 
These mites do no harm to plants, although they are 
frequently very abundant upon Apple-trees. They 
use the trees merely as a lodging-place, aud not as 
food. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potting Tomatoes (Gardening Amateur ).—It Ls 
the unfortunate characteristic of raising these plants 
from seed that, often because too thickly down and 
kept too far from the light, the seedlings are in¬ 
variably drawn, and have therefore weak stems. To 
hide this defect it is the practice to bury these 
elongated stems somewhat in the later pottings, and 
thus present the plants as well-leaved to the base. 
Growers apologise for this deep potting on the ground 
that the soft stems buried in soil regularly emit 
roots, and these furnish renewed vigour to the plants. 
The theory seems plausible enough on the face of it, 
but it Is overlooked that Nature haa from the flrst 
furnished the plants with proper or ordinary roots 
that arc capable of discharging all the functions re¬ 
quired of them, and that what notion may take place 
in connection with stein roots is invariably at the ex¬ 
pense of the natural ones, which thus find their work 
arrested, and they suffer in consequence. No Tomato- 
plants do better, whether in pots or planted out, 
than do those raised under sueh conditions of culture 
that they have no drawn stems, but are very stout, 
sturdy, and carrying plenty of leaves. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A. J. Barron.—Do not attempt to get rid of the 
toads and frogs, which are very useful in keeping 
down leather-coated grubs, slugs, and other vermin. 

- G. Hewitt .—Your beat plan will be to apply to 

a horticultural sundriesman.- Tamar .—We know of 

no book dealing with fruit-growing in Tasmania. The 
best way will be, when you go there, to obtain a 
situation for a year or two in some place where 
Apples are largely grown, and in this way obtain 
practical experience of the cultivation, stocks on 
which the trees are grafted, and the varieties that 

succeed.- J. It. G. S.— Chemicals strong enough to 

destroy the Bishop-weed would also injure the trees. 
Persistent chopping of it down with the hoe may 
lessen the trouble, but forking it out carefully is the 
only remedy, and even this, we fear, will not clear it 

out.- Mrs. Walker. —Sec note in our issue of 

April 23rd, page 251. No, the plant© must not be 

pinched.- F. J. Baxter —l, We are supposing the 

plant you refer to is Cytisus raccmosus. If so, you 
ran thin it out as you wish, and also cut off any of 
the lower branches you do not want immediately 
after blooming is over. 2, We see no reason why 
Sweet Peae allowed to hang over the edge of a tub 

should not flower.- Acorn .—You cannot do better 

than procure a copy of " The English Flower Garden.” 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, W.- II. C. Holt.— 

See reply to “ Rivers.” in our issue of April 30th, 

page 274, re “ Moss in lawn.”- Wild West .—Judging 

by the scrap of Palm-leaf you send us, the plant 1« 
past recovery, and the best way will be to throw it 

away and procure a fresh specimen.-Af. S .—The 

only remedy is to have wire-netting fixed up round 

the garden.- H.R.G.B .—See reply to “ Cemetery.” 

re " Planting a grave," in our iesue erf April 30th, 
page 274. Prune the Rose immediately it has done 
flowering, cutting out all the thin and useless wood 
and spreading out that left to allow of its becoming 

well ripened.- H. B., Bristol. —Of no value from 

the florist's point of view, but certainly a beautiful 
Auricula for the open border, and which we hope you 


will Increase. The late Mr. Moon used to grow a 
variety coming very near the One you send us. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Breadsall. -The Jerusalem 
Sage (Phlomis fruticoea); a shrubby kind, hardy in 
dry, warm soils.- R. Af.—1, The Snake's-head Fritil¬ 

lary (Fritillaria Meleagris); 2, Arabia aibida varle- 
gata; 3, Habrothamnus elegans; 4, Asparagus Spren- 

geri.- E. II.— 1, The Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsa- 

billa); 2, Doronicum caucasicum.- T • W f — 1. Grape 

Hyacinth (Muscari botyroides); 2, Common Star of 
Bethlehem (Ornithogalum umbellatum); 3, Pole- 

monium coeruleum; 4, Anemone fulgens.-Af. R.— 

1, Cytisus racemosus; 2, Begonia Dregei; 8, Deutzia 

gracilis; 4, Begonia ascoteasis.- J. if.— 1, Libonia 

floribunda; 2, Cyperus altcrnifoliue.-IP. L. M.~ 1, 

Adiantum cuneatum; 2, Pteris serrulata cristata; 3, 
Pteris cretica albo-Iineata; 4, Adiantum capillus- 

Veneris.-//. S.— 1, The Crown Anemone (A. coron- 

aria); 2, Primula nivalis; 3, The Bridal Wreath 
(Frnncoa ramosa); 4, The Bleeding Heart (Dielytra 

spcctabilis).- F. W. Af. —1, Fors.vthia euspensa ; 2, 

Daphne Laureola; 3, Begonia ascotensis.- T. D.— 

1, Libonia floribunda; 2, Alonsoa incisifolia; 3. Strep- 
loeolen Jamesoni; 4. Fuchsia procumbens. - W. £>.— 

1, Berberis Aquifolium; 2, Doronicum austriacum; 
3, Narcissus Butter and Eggs; 4, Anemone coronaria 

form.-J.—1, Cydonia japonjea; 2, Forsythia viridis- 

sima; 3, Daphne Mezereum; 4, Berberis Darwini.- 

E.— 1, Deutzia gracilis; 2, Hoya carnosa; 3. Echeveria 
ret usa ; 4, Clivia miniata.-Af.—1, Berberis Darwini; 

2, Epimedlum alpinum; 3, Azalea nmnena; 4, Pruniw 

persica fl.-pl.- E. L — 1, Narcissus niaximus; 2, N. 

Golden Spur; 3, N. Barri conspicuu.s; 4, N. Orange 

Phoenix (syn. Eggs and Bacon).- Ignorant.— ], Fit - 

tonia Verschaffelt i; 2, Fittonia argyroneura; 3. 
Episcia (Cyrtodeira) fulgida; 4, The Artillery-plant 
(Pilea mu©co©a); 4. Aralia elegantissima.-IP. Moor¬ 

ing — Clivia (Imantophyllum) miniata: a very ordinary 
form. —A. E. C.. Oxford —l, Narcissus Horsfieldi: 

2. N. maximus; 3. N. Barri conspicuus.- Robert 

Matthews.—2, Eroilla volnbilis.- II. G. Herbert — 

So far as we can judge from the photograph you 
send, your plant Is Sprekelia (Amaryllis) formoeissima. 

- Penzance. — Violet California.- E. E. — l, Begonia 

next week; 2. Begonia next week: 3, Begonia nietal- 
lica; 4. Kerria japonica flore-pleno; 5, Probably 
Daetylis gloirierata variegata; please tend more com¬ 
plete .specimen.- F. J. Roper.— Odontoglos^um 

triurnphans; a very poor form. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Geo. Underwood, Ayleston© Park, Leicester.— 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Pansies, Violas, tie. 

Messenger and Co., Ltd., Loughborough and 122, 
Victoria-street, Westminster.— Garden Seats and 
Wood Lath Blinds. 

Bees. Ltd., Mill-street. Liverpool. — Catalogue of 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Clematis, Dahlias, etc. 

W. D. Ai.lf.n Manufacturing Co., Chicago, U S A. - 
Hose, Brass Goods, and Sprinklers. 

R. George and Son. Smethwick, near Birmingham. 
— Requisites for Garden, Park, Farm, Stable, etc. 

B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester.— List of Roses in 
Pots for Outdoor Planting and Pot Culture. 

E. Schmitt. & Lyon, Vtme.-List of Bedding Plants. 

The Yokohama Nursery Co., Ltd., 21-35, Naka¬ 
mura, Yokohama, Japan. — Descriptive Catalogue of 
Bulbs, Plants, and Seeds. 

R. G. Paget and son, 49, Aldersgate street, 
London, E.C. —Garden Tents, Marquees, Flower stakes, 
etc. 

Field-mice in Rose-beds.- I have several Ro«e- 
heds, containing about 600 trees. The soil i© light 
loam, and the situation is rather cold, though elop¬ 
ing slightly to the south. The place is surrounded 
with wild Corse, Bracken, etc. I gave the Roeefl a 
heavy mulch of manure in the autumn, and also 
some protection with Bracken, otherwise 1 fear the 
effect of frost and wind. I find field-mice have made 
holes under the manure and right down into the 
roots of many of the Roses. Can you suggest a 
remedy for their extermination? Failing tit:©, any 
other alternative to the mulching, which I should 
not put on so so thickly another year. — G. M. 


THE MIDLAND DAFFODIL SHOW. 
This twelfth annual show of the Midland 
Daffodil Society was held at the Botanical 
Gardens, Kdgbaston, Birmingham, on April 
28th and 29th. There were fifty-four classes 
in the schedule, all of which were well filled, 
the competition in every case being very keen. 
The exhibits not for competition from the 
trade, which, as may be seen by the list of 
medals which we give below, were also very 
numerous, and helped to make a very fine 
show. 

Gold. Miss Currey, Lismore, for Daffodil*; Bakers, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton, for rock garden. 

Silver Gilt — Rev. G. H. Engleiienrt, Dinton, Sal.ts- 
bury, for Daffodils; Mr. A. Wilson, Bridgwater. 
Somerset, for Daffodils; Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
for Cineraria©: Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham; Mr. R. 
Felton, llanover-squnre, London, W.C. 

Silver — Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons. Lowdhnm, 
Notts, for Daffodils; llewitt and Co., Ltd., Solihull; 
Mr. W. A. Watts, St.. Asaph; Walter T. Ware, Ltd , 
Bath; Mr. J. A. Cooper. Lissadcll. for Daffodil©; 
Hogg and Robertson, Dublin: R. H. Bath, Ltd., 
Wisbech; W. II. Simpson; Dicksons. Ltd., Chester; 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., for Daffodil*, 
etc.: Robert Sydenham, Birmingham; Mr. Vincent 
Slade, for Pelargoniums; H. N. Ellison, Bull-street, 
West Bromwich, for Ferns; R. Wallace and Co., 
Colchester, for Narcissi, Tulips, and alpines. 
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FRUIT. 

CURRENT WORK AMONG 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberry-plants have during the past 
winter had an excess of moisture to contend 
with rather than any great amount of frost, 
the effect of which has been to cause as much 
of the old foliage to decay as is generally the 
case when very severe weather has prevailed. 
With this exception, they have passed 
through the ordeal safely, and are now, under 
the influence of warmer conditions, fast 
making amends for the loss sustained. The 
flower-scapes are also rapidly being pushed 
up. Old plants of from two to three years’ 
etanding are making a great deal of foliage, 
wliich will, should frost occur during the 
time they are in bloom, prove of service in 
protecting the flowers. An excess of leafage is, 
however, a great disadvantage, and whenever 
there is a superabundance, the oldest of the 
leaves should be taken off so soon as the crop 
is safe, to let in light and air. 

Young plants set out in August of last year 
are very strong, and show well for fruit. As 
leaves are none too plentiful on Ihese, pro¬ 
tection from frost of some description must 
be ready to hand in case severe weather 
should necessitate its employment. Dry mats 
laid lightly over the plants, and old green¬ 
house shading or disused blinds, which have 
been used for covering ftuit-trees on walls, 
will ward off a great deal of frost, and, as a 
rule, afford ample protection. Some growers 
place the litter—which it is the rule to cover 
the ground with between the rowe to keep 
the Fruit clean—in ridges somewhat higher 
than are the plants, to act as a frost-break, 
which it does to a certain extent, but the 
former means are the surer and more effective 
when the crop is in jeopardy. 

The warm, showery weather of the past 
few days has stimulated the growth of weeds 
as well as that of the plants, consequently the 
beds should again be well hoed through and 
raked, to get rid of weeds and any extraneous 
matter. This will afford an opportunity to 
thoroughly break down and pulverise the 
soil where pointing between the rows was 
done late and the staple heavy. This done, 
the next matter of importance is to get the 
beds mulched or littered down with the 
longest of the straw obtainable from the 
fltable-yard. That which is wheeled out daily 
from the stables is, when the droppings are 
shaken out of it, the best material to use for 
this purpose. Failing this, the next best 
thing is to turn over whatever may be lying 
in the yard in the shape of manure, ana 
shake out the longest portion of it, putting 
it on one side to get dry and sweetened some¬ 
what before using it. Hay may, if necessity 
so arises, be employed, but the great objec¬ 
tion to its use is that its removal after the 
crop is gathered is generally followed by an 
sll-too-plentiful crop of weeds. Rough Grass, 
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cut and dried for a few days prior to placing 
it between the plants, is to be preferred to 
hay. Personally, I like to have tne mulching 
done before the plants come into bloom, as 
there is then ample time for the straw to be¬ 
come washed clean and sweet for the berries 
to lie upon. The litter should be worked up 
well round the plants, in addition to 
thoroughly covering the soil between them, 
and then all danger of the berries being 
splashed with soil will be obviated. 

A. W. 


PEAR GLOU MORCEAU. 

This I consider the finest winter Pear in 
some soils when size, flavour, and colour are 
taken into consideration. “W. S.,” at page 
224, praises it, and rightly so, where it has a 
warm soil and a good larder. For about a 
dozen years I had charge of the gardens at 
Farnborough Grange, Hants. When I went 
there I found a large tree of this growing on 
a south wall. During my time this tree sel¬ 
dom failed to bear. From this tree I have 
gathered fruit that I have never seen sur¬ 
passed in size, flavour, and colour, having 
that russety appearance which denotes high 
flavour. On April 12th I saw the tree, and, 
although more than twenty years have 
elapsed since I left the place, I was pleased 
to see it still in fine health. Mr. Bundy, who 
now has charge of the gardens, hns as good 
an opinion of it as I have above. The soil is 
deep, resting on gravel. 

When at Didlington Hall, Norfolk, in the 
garden there, I have seen this Pear in bush 
Form doing splendidly, the fruits of as good 
flavour as those in Hants, although not so 
large. Here the soil is light and warm. 
When I removed to the west, to a low situa¬ 
tion, where the soil was heavy, I could not 
obtain a good-flavoured fruit till I made a 
border to grow it in at the foot of a high west 
wall. This did not produce the highest 
flavour, the lack of which I attributed to the 
cold, damp air and insufficiency of warmth 
in the soil. 

I quite agree with all “ W. S.” says in rela¬ 
tion to the stock it is grown on. I am in 
favour of the Pear stock for this Pear. 
*‘W. 8.” speaks of double grafting, but I 
doubt if this was thought much of fifty years 
ago. In these days, to obtain quick returns, 
the Quince has often been used, with poor 
results, and in our haste we often lose much 
in constitution. Some may say that when on 
the Pear the trees are long in coming into 
bearing. This is not so if attention is given 
to lifting occasionally. J. Crook. 


8etting Melons. —This is the gardener’s 
term for pollinating the blossoms at the end 
of the fruits, and is done about the middle of 
the forenoon, when the pollen is dry and ripe. 
It is a simple operation. Some use a camel’s- 
hair brush, but the gardener, plucking a suit¬ 
able male flower, removes the corolla, and 
thrusts the pistil into the centre of the flower 


at the end of the fruit, and usually leaves it 
there. There must be actual contact, and the 
right condition of both flowers must have been 
reached. Late Melons in frames are often 
fertilised by insects. I have often found 
fruits on plants which have been set by in¬ 
sect agency, but one cannot depend upon 
this being done. The whole crop should be 
set at or near the same time. If one fruit 
takes the lead, the others may not swell. 
Four fruits may be considered a fair crop for 
a strong plant.—E. H. 


RED-SPIDER ON GOOSEBERRY-TREES. 
A common theory is that red-spider cannot 
thrive where moisture abounds, yet one is 
faced with the fact that, though the summer 
of 1909 was so abnormally wet, there was 
much evidence of spider infestation every¬ 
where. Though dealt with as far as it was 
possible then, there are found, now that the 
trees are growing freely, colonies in evidence 
in many places, and, unless steps are taken 
to speedily combat their progress, much in¬ 
jury, and possibly collapse oF trees, will re¬ 
sult. The species which infests the Goose¬ 
berry-tree appears to be of a more vigorous 
type than the insect which is so familiar 
under glass among Grapes, Peaches, and 
other things. This much, however, is cer¬ 
tain—that, unless steps are at once taken to 
destroy them, it will soon be too late to do 
so effectively. Quassia, soft-soap, and flowers 
of sulphur each have their advocates, but, 
invaluable though they be, I hold that nico¬ 
tine emulsion is far more effective. Nicotine, 
either in liquid or vapour form, is now re¬ 
cognised as an indispensable agent in deal¬ 
ing with troublesome insects. I can confi¬ 
dently recommend nicotine emulsion for out¬ 
door application where red-spider is present. 
An attack so early in the year is unusual, 
but there is no doubt that, had early winter 
sprayings of caustic alkali solution been 
given, much insect life would have been de¬ 
stroyed. Nicotine would he best applied be¬ 
fore the trees pass out of bloom, or, at any 
rate, immediately after, so that no taint is 
imparted to the fruit. One application will 
not suffice if the attack is a bad one, and it 
is essential, both for the sake of economy 
and effectiveness, that an Abol or other very 
fine spraying syringe be used. An Alpha or 
National knapsack pump diffuses the finest 
spray, and it is well to remember that only a 
dew-like mist is required when nicotine emul¬ 
sion is employed. Trees infested with red- 
spider, instead of having the customary lively 
tone of green, have a sickly yellow colour. 
Liver of sulphur or potassium sulphide, so 
often recommended in cases of fungoid at¬ 
tacks, is by some employed also as an in¬ 
secticide. Quassia extract alone is not suffi¬ 
cient, though 60 effective for the varied spe¬ 
cies of aphis. Red-spider, though one of the 
smallest of garden peets, is one of the most, 
persistent and difficult to get rid of once it 
gets a footing. Despite the fact that drought 
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conduces to the spread of this tiny pest, it is 
strange that, after a cool, dripping summer 
such as that of 1909, Gooseberries have been 
so badly attacked. West Wilts. 


OUTDOOR PEACH PROSPECTS, 

It is pretty well known that fruit-trees, and 
Peaches and Nectarines in particular, need a 
maximum of sunshine during the summer and 
autumn, in order that the wood may be 
ripened before the winter. Last season Peach 
and Nectarine-trees kept on growing late, a 
by no means hopeful sign or good omen for 
the future. Now that the trees have passed 
through the ordeal of their flowering season, 
there is much evidence of poor crops, trace¬ 
able to the want of sunshine last year. Even 
in cold Peach-houses it is worth notice that 
the setting of the flowers hae not been so 
good as usual. It is true much of the 
trouble in outdoor trees may be due to the 
comparatively severe frosts which were re¬ 
corded during the flowering period. These 
would have been much more disastrous but , 
for the dry, spring-like days and clear sky. 
In contrast to these remarks, it is noteworthy 
how very free of bloom and in setting are i 
Peaches that are forced more or lees out of 
their normal season, incidents pointing to j 
the need and value of well-matured wood in 
Peach culture. In one instance that came 
under my notice, trees in a cold Peach-house 
shed the greater portion of their buds early | 
in the year. Some would be inclined to say 
that the state of the border and extent of j 
moisture were contributory causes for th s 
bud-dropping, but further investigation j 
showed that this was not entirely the cause. 
As in all such cases, there is the usual con- i 
trast between kinds, some giving abundant 
early promise, while others are almost bereft 
of any semblance of a crop, yet cultural and 
other conditions are, apparently, identical, j 
So far as I have at present observed, in the 
early, or American, Peaches, generally so , 
prone to bud-dropping, the prospects are 
better than in the maincrop varieties, an ex¬ 
perience which is rather conflicting with pre¬ 
sent-day theories and experience. It would 
be interesting to learn from other readers ; 
whether this threatened failure of the out- | 
door Peach-crop is widespread or only local. 

* W. 


NOTES AND 11EPL1ES. 

Pruning cordon Apple and Pear-trees.—I 

have a quantity of above, which I fear I pruned too I 
close to the main stem. In one of your issues advice , 
was given to prune to two or three eyes from the ! 
main stem. I followed thi6 information, as 1 
thought, but afterwards I Paw the point raised by 
a correspondent, and lie was told to prune to two or 
three eyee, not including the small eyes near the 
main stem. Taking the latter information into ac¬ 
count, I fear I have made a rather bad mistake, as 
on examining the trees they (the spurs) appear to be 
breaking very weak, which 1 suppose is the result of 
wrong pruning. Is there anything I can do to 
remedy the mistake, or will they grow strong enough 
with age? Please make it clear on the point where 
you commence counting the number of eyes for 
future guidance. Some of the eyes look as if they 
will not break. I take it this is also the result 
of wrong pruning.— A.matei k. 

[If your trees were not previously furnished 
with spurs, and you pruned the young shoots 
issuing from the main stems back to three 
eyes or buds, which would be prominent 
on wood of this description, with the object 
of forming the basis of future spurs, you 
have made no mistake. Young shoots of a 
similar nature to those you allude in¬ 
variably have their buds nearest the base 
in a more mature condition than are those 
situated higher up, and these, as a rule, are 
slower in “breaking” than those not so well 
ripened. The wood itself is also firmer and 
harder at the base than is the case midway, 
consequently you could not have a better 
foundation for the base of the future spurs 
than that you now have. In addition to 
making sure that the foundation of the spurs 
shall be of wood properly matured, another 
object in shortening back the growths in 
question to three buds is to ensure the spurs 
being as close to, or situated as near to, the 
main stem as possible at the outset. As it is, 
you will find they will become elongated, or 
stand out some distance from the stems in 
the course of time; therefore, if you had 
pruned more lightlvthiin is actually, the case, 
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you would, in all probability, have had to 
resort to spur pruning in the course of a few 
years—at any rate, much earlier than will 
j now be necessary. It is yet early to deter- 
I mine whether the breaks on the pruned por- 
| tions of wood are strong or the reverse. 

When warmer weather sets in, what you take 
| to be weakly breaks will, doubtless, soon be¬ 
come more vigorous, and any buds which are 
now dormant will then start into growth. 
We think you have no cause to be anxious, 
because, judging by the account you give of 
the trees, their condition is quite normal.] 


VEGETABLES. 

BOGUS BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

On page 242, “A. D.” describes the present- 
day Brussels Sprouts as bogus Brussels 
Sprouts. Although some will dissent from 
such views, others will at once agree that 
mere size is not the acme of perfection. 
That the small, hard buttons which once 
claimed greater favour are better flavoured, 
of nicer appearance in the dish, and, withal, 
more productive, all will admit, and yet, 
while this is quite true, even such persons 
readily concede the triumph of the seedsman, 
aided, of course, by successful cultivation, in 
the evolution of a well-furnished stem having 
large buttons. There is no doubt that in the 
garden extreme grossness obtains at the 
expense of firm stem-growth. In severe 
weather these soft-textured plants suffer 
badly, as do the half-developed sprouts— 
indeed, much loss follows sharp spells of 
wintry weather. While it is true that over¬ 
luxuriance is a distinct fault, it is none the 
less true that poverty of soil leads to disap¬ 
pointments almost as great, for small, un¬ 
developed. open sprouts have no commercial | 
value. Last summer was distinctly favour¬ 
able for developing what “A. D.” describes 
as bogus sprouts, especially where deep cul¬ 
ture and heavy manure dressings were the 
rule. The result of this treatment was mani¬ 
fest later, when sharp weather passed over 
them. I always set apart a plot for Brussels 
Sprouts which has had no recent manuring, 
with the distinct object “A. D.” so aptly 
advocates—namely, to reduce the length of 
the stein and, at the same time, to accentuate 
the firmness of the ” button.” These so- 
called bogus Brussels Sprouts are often the 
pride of the exhibitor, because of mere size, 
but good judges, whose aims are more dis¬ 
tinctly utilitarian, look on them with dis¬ 
favour. The crop is one which most 
gardeners take pride in, and make efforts 
in raising early plants to set out in good 
time. There is not always material gain in 
forcing Brussels Sprouts into abnormal s ze 
through earlv planting—indeed, I have recol¬ 
lections of plants that have been put out late 
superseding the earlier plantations from a 
profit point of view. They were shorter in 
stem growth, the sprouts more closely set, 
j firmer, and consequently much better able to 
j resist cold weather. These are points which 
the gardener would do well to keep in mind. 

' for the fact cannot be disguised that the 
i test of quality comes from frost-proof buttons 
evenly disposed from the ground upwards. 

1 A distance of 2 feet each way is by some 
' considered sufficient when planting, and so it 
i may be when the ground is of moderate ferti¬ 
lity and firm. Then the stems rise erect, do 
I not have such spreading leaves to shut out 
the light and air, and, consequently, are 
1 better able to give all-round satisfaction. 
On the other hand, if the soil is highly en¬ 
riched, then 30 inches each way would not be 
too much. Crowding is fatal to any of the 
Brassica family, and to Brussels Sprouts in 
: particular. W. S. 

! Early Rhubarb.— Referring to your para- 
I graph as to early Rhubarb, on page 263, it 
1 may interest you to know that I pulled my first 
1 Rhubarb on March 7th this year. I do not 
■ know name of variety. It was grown in the 
I open, with merely a half-barrel put over each 
plant, and no manure or other material 
, round the half-barrel. This extraordinary 
{ earliness is the more peculiar as Seakale was 
i later than usual. I omitted to record when 
I I cut the first lot, but am still having it, and 
I it looks as if it would last a week or two 


longer, while the Rhubarb was done some 
time ago.—E dm. F. Jeffreys (Admiral), 
Lickeen, Caragh, li.S.O., Co. Kerry. 

RUNNER BEANS. 

I do not know what edible value attaches to 
the yard-long Runner Beans I see adver¬ 
tised in some of the Sunday papers, or 
whether, even if such are good for table, the 
plants are very productive. We have in both 
Scarlet and White Dutch Runners now such 
splendid podding and cropping varieties, of 
the merits of which there is no doubt, that 
it is so much better to purchase and grow 
some one or other of these fine stocks than 
something which, after all, may but disap¬ 
point. Possibly, while this Bean wonder is 
producing one 3-feet pod, the others may 
carry a dozen, ranging from 9 inches to 
12 inches, and all of the very best table 
quality. In Prize-winner, First and Best, 
Hackwood Success, Scarlet Emperor, and 
White Emperor, we have stocks of remark¬ 
able excellence, and such as now should be 
universally grown. Let no one assume, be¬ 
cause these varieties produce pods ranging 
from 10 inches to 12 inches, they are not free 
croppers. When sown 9 inches apart, on 
deeply-trenched and well-manured g^und, 
supported by tall stakes, not only do they crop 
heavily, but for a long season. Indeed, so 
long as the climbing plants can find support, 
so long will they continue to crop. Some of 
the smooth-podded section also well merit 
cultivation. These give both diverse flavour 
and texture of Bean flesh from those of the 
old Scarlet Runner type. Specially good are 
Tender and True, or Climbing Canadian 
Wonder, Princess of Wales, and the very 
long, flat-podded Count Zeppelin, which, of 
German origin, should reaaily find its way 
into British commerce. There are many 
others of these smooth-podded Beans, but 
those named are of the best. Mont d’Or i» 
the best of the Golden Butter Beans, also 
a fairly strong climber. It is a wise precau¬ 
tion to sow any of these Beans in shallow 
boxes filled with good soil, pulting the Beans 
an inch apart. Good growth is thus ensured 
if the boxes be stood in a frame or green¬ 
house. Later, the plants, having been well 
hardened off, can be lifted from the boxes 
singly, well rooted, and be planted in rows. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomato-plants failing.— 1 have sent you some 
Tomato-plants. Could you kindly tell me what is 
the matter with them? You will notice the main 
root has rotted off.-lNJRTiOGE. 

[The plants submitted have succumbed to 
an attack of the fungoid disease known as 
the sleeping disease of Tomatoes (Fusarium 
lycopersici). The roots are first attacked, 
then the disease spreads to the stems, and 
causes a general collapse of the plants. When 
in the first stage of its existence, the fungus 
causes the plants to flag, and this often gives 
rise to the impression that they are in need 
of water. Those who have had previous ex¬ 
perience of this disease know only too well 
what is the matter when the foliage begins 
to fail, and at once root out the plants and 
burn them. The germs or spores of the fun¬ 
gus are evidently present in the soil in which 
the plants are raised or are being grown in. 
The best way of attacking and subduing it is 
to sterilise every particle of soil used for 
Tomato culture after it has once put in an 
appearance. This can be effected either by 
placing the requisite quantity of soil on some 
old corrugated iron sheets laid over a fire 
made in the open, allowing it to become 
thoroughly heated without being actually 
charrea, or by mixing the prescribed quan¬ 
tity of a fungicide named Veltha with it. 
which will kill the germs of this and other 
diseases. The same care must be observed 
subsequently when repotting and top-dressing 
the plants. Spraying has not the slightest 
effect on this fungus, and it is by treating the 
soil in the manner described that it can be 
eradicated. It is also recommended that the 
floors, paths, and similarly exposed surfaces 
of the house in which the crop is grown be 
dressed with the fungicide named. After 
one crop is cleared, thoroughly disinfect the 
house before introducing or planting a 
second.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE TENERIFFE BROOM 
(Cytisus proliferus). 

This tall, fast-growing shrub is a native of 
TenerifTe, where it reaches a height of 
25 feet, the young shoots being used as food 
for cattle. In British gardens it is tender 


reaching a height of quite 9 feet. It is known 
to the Spaniards as “Tagasaste.” There is 
a variety of this called palraensis, which has 
broad, silky leaves of three leaflets and pure 
white flowers in mid-winter. This variety 
comes into bloom three weeks earlier than 
the type. 

It is probably hardy over a larger area in 
our country than we have evidence at pre- 


and most delicious of the Daphnes, the tiny 
I), petrsea (Leyb) or rupestris (Facch). It 
forms broad bushes, absolutely rosy-coloured, 
dwarf, and covered with small, narrow leaves 
of a dark, glossy green, and almost hidden 
beneath the profusion of stalkless, bright 
rosy-red, and very fragrant blooms. The 
plant is easily cultivated, but it needs the 
sun and a chalky and well-drained soil. Some 
bushes of it exhibited at the last Temple 
Show in London caused a great sensation. 

, With us it is multiplied by seed, by gTafts, 
and by division, but chiefly by budding. 


POPLARS IN EARLY SPRING. 
Among the many deciduous trees now burst¬ 
ing into leaf, none are more beautiful than 
| the white Poplar (P. alba) or the Abele-tree, 
and the hoary Poplar (P. canescens). Not a 
great distance from where this note is being 
written is an avenue of P. alba some 700 yards 
| in length, and consisting of two rows, on 
either side of a carriage drive. The soil, 

I being such as the roots of this Poplar delight 
in—viz., a deep and moist loam—the tree-s 
have made remarkable growth, many being 
from 80 feet to 100 feet in height, and their 
branches have met overhead, and become so 
interlaced, that a magnificent canopy of 
foliage results when the trees are in full lenf. 
At present the grey-greenish hue of the half- 
expanded leaves renders this avenue singu¬ 
larly beautiful—so much so that it forms a 
conspicuous object in the landscape, and is 
visible from a long distance. The variety 
named argentea is also very effective just 
now, the trees appearing in the distance as 
if the branches and young growths were 
clothed with greyish-white tomentum. This 
j is a rapid and vigorous grower, but does not 
form such a handsome tree as Populus alba. 

I The expanding foliage of P. canescens, which 
is of a delightful 6oft yellow tint, is very 
I striking, and when planted near to, or to 
form one of, a group of other trees, it is a 
most telling object when in its spring dress, 
and generally evokes admiration. When 
! planted where it has space to become de- 
| veloped, the tree forms a round-headed, sym¬ 
metrical specimen, attaining a height of 
between 40 feet and 50 feet, and is admirably 
adapted for planting in the park in conspi¬ 
cuous positions. 

The two varieties mentioned are such as 
delight those who admire and appreciate the 
beautiful tints now to be seen in the expand¬ 
ing foliage of these and other species of our 
forest trees. The next to be named is the 
Balsam Poplar (Populus balsamifera), 
which, although not effective when viewed 
from the same standpoint, gives great plea¬ 
sure to many from the fact of the young 
leaves exhaling a sweet, balsamic odour. At 
the present time this is very much in evi¬ 
dence, and it can be detected a long distance 
away, particularly when the weather is warm 
and showery. This species is a native of 
North America, and is a rapid and strong 
grower. It is best planted where it has the 
shelter of other trees, as, if much exposed, 
it is apt to lose large limbs during gales, this 
spoiling the appearance of the trees. It 
should, therefore, not be used ns a single 
specimen, but wherever a suitable position 
can be found, a few examples should be em¬ 
ployed for the sake of the sweet odour given 
off by them. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Myrtle. -Having previously bene 
flted by your excellent advice, I again venture to ask 
your opinion as to what would be the best treat¬ 
ment to give a Myrtle-tree, about which 1 am rather 
troubled. It does not appear to be putting forth any 
fresh growth—on the contrary, It presents a rather 
faded appearance. Until la.st autumn the ground 
around the roots was covered with Ivy, which had 
climbed about 6 feet up the branches. The Ivy was 
cleared away, and several barrow-loads of turf- 
mould thrown over some of the exposed parts. 1 
do not think this was the proper dressing to give it. 
Four or five of the branches were also cut away 
Would this have cansed too much bleeding? The 
tree Is about 12 feet high. I shall be very much 
obliged for any information you can give me as to the 
best mode of treatment under the circumstances.- 
S. M. Valentine. 

[In all probability, the ill-health of your 
Myrtle is caused by its being starved by the 
Ivy referred to in your letter. If the turf 
mould alluded to consists solely of peat, the 
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A flowering shoot of the TenerifTe Broom (Cytisus problems), from a Cornish garden. 


Ba ve in mild and coast districts. In the 
greenhouse, as at Kew, where, not being 
hardy, it is grown up a pillar in the tem¬ 
perate bouse, it is very fine, flowering iu 
April and May, the clusters of white flowers 
being borne along the stems, as may be seen 
by the illustration, which was prepared from 
a photograph of a flowering shoot sent us 
by 1 Mrs- Rogers, Burncoose, Cornwall, w’ho 
tells ns that in her gard.en It is a fine shrub, 
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sent, and should be tried in gardens near 
the sea. Like nil the Brooms, poor 6oil will 
be no detriment to it. It keeps very well in 
the house, even after its journey from Corn¬ 
wall. 


Daphne petraea.— M. Henry Correvon 
writes in the Revue. Horticole about this 
plant: On the arid slopes of Trient, north 
of the Lalre of Garda, one gathers that rarest 
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Myrtle would get very little nourishment 
therefrom. There are no signs of insects or 
disease on the sprays sent, and a good deal 
of the injury may be caused by lack of mois¬ 
ture at the roots. Our advice would be to 
clear away the present top-dressing, and give 
the plant a thoroughly good soaking of water. 
Then mix some loamy soil and well-decayed 
manure, in the proportion of one-third of this 
latter to two-thirds of the other. After this 
give water occasionally, as by so doing the 
nourishment contained in the top-dressing 
will be taken down within reach of the roots. 
If this is followed up, we have little doubt 
that your plant will soon be restored to 
health, provided always that it is not too far 
gone to revive. The cutting away of the 
branches referred to by you would not have 
affected the health of the plant.] 

Pyrus spectabllls.— Among the many 
ornamental species and varieties of the Apple 
available for the decoration of the lawn, 
shrubbery, and woodland, the one named 
above occupies a foremost position, and is a 
fine subject to grow as a specimen on the 
lawn. It is a native of China, quite hardy, 
and the natural habit of growth is such that 
if planted in a good, open position, the 
branches droop to the turf, and form a hand¬ 
some-shaped, bushy tree. As a low standard 
I do not consider it nearly so effective as 
when grown in bush form. JuBt now the 
long, slender growths are studded with 
flow«r-buds, which, before expansion, are of 
a deep, rich crimson colour. When open, 
the flowers are of a deep rose-colour, which 
nssumes a paler shade in the course of a few 
days. A well-flowered example is an object 
of great beauty, and wherever flowering trees 
and shrubs are appreciated, one or more 
examples should be found room for.—A. W. 

The 8weet Bay (Laurus nobilis).- -All who 
appreciate ornamental shrubs of an evergreen 
character will agree with the note of “ S. S.” 
which appeared in the issue of Gardening 
Illustrated April 23rd, p. 254, in regret¬ 
ting that the Sweet Bay is not so hardy as 
one could wish when grown outdoors. In 
winters of average severity, it escapes injury 
with me, but on two occasions during the 
past nine years I have had two good speci¬ 
mens killed down to the ground, the last 
time being during the memorable frost visita¬ 
tion which succeeded the heavy snowstorm in 
the month of March, 1909. There is one 
good fenture about Bays, and that is, they 
quickly recover, as the stools appear to be 
endowed with great recuperative power, and 
send up an astonishing amount of growth the 
first season after the tops have been killed. 
Owing to the frost happening so late last sea¬ 
son, and from the fact of the summer being 
so cold and sunless, the stools were later in 
starting into growth than on the previous 
occasion, when all top growth succumbed to 
the effects of severe irost, yet they sent up 
a quantity of young shoots, which have 
passed through the Tate winter unharmed. 
According to appearances, very satisfactory 
progress will be made during the ensuing 
summer, and in the course of a season or two 
—barring accidents in the shape of severe 
frost—these two examples will have almost 
reached to their original height and dimen¬ 
sions. I may add that these bushes have the 
advantage of a fairly sheltered position, inas¬ 
much as they are screened from the north and 
east by other trees and shrubs. The soil is 
a stiff, heavy loam, bordering on clay, in 
which Bamboos, Lilacs, Exochorda, and 
other plants growing near by flourish remark¬ 
ably well.—A. W. 

Maule’s Quince (Cydonia Maulei).—There 
is a very fine variety which I have seen, 
called superba, and which has larger flowers 
than the usual C. Maulei, as we get it from 
the nurseries. I do not care so much for the 
white variety (alba) as some seem to do, but 
it looks well against a dark background, such 
as a dark-coloured wall or some evergreen 
foliage. The bright colour of the typical 
Maulei and its dwarf growth will appeal to 
many.— Fruticosa. 

- This, though not of such vigorous 

growth as Cydonia japonica, is a very hand¬ 
some shrub when its branches are thickly 
studded, as at the present time, with bright 
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orange-scarlet flowers, while the sprays will 
hold the bloom intact for two months or 
more. When grown against a wall, it bears 
fruits freely, these being of the size of a 
small Apple, and very similar in shape. In 
the autumn they turn a rich golden-yellow, 
flushed with red, and are very ornamental. 
Often they are so thickly borne that a dozen 
or more are carried on quite a small spray. 
They are, however, quite unfitted for food, 
except when preserved. Cydonia Maulei was 
introduced into this country about thirty 
years ago. There is a variety named superba, 
whose flowers are said to be larger and richer 
in colour than those of the type.— Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 

The white Mezereon. -A friend gave me a 
lant of the white variety of Daphne Mezereon, and 
have been highly gratified with its appearance this 
spring. My plant is only about 3 feet high ns yet, 
but it was wreathed with white flowers on the leafless 
branches for almo6t two months, I believe, although 
it had rather a hard time of it. This Daphne aeeins 
to be almost oblivious to a frost that would shrivel 
up many things one would consider quite hardy, and 
it is, therefore, a shrub wiiicli ought to be looked for 
by amateurs who like the early as well as the late 
flowers. A purple-flowered bush I got from the same 
friend is a good deal later than the white one. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The somewhat severe morning frosts expe¬ 
rienced of late have caused many growers 
considerable uneasiness, especially where the 
plants have not been very long in the cold- 
frames. I have seen serious damage done to 
plants that were rather “ soft,” and this lias 
shown the folly of placing plants outdoors 
before the weather is of a more settled cha¬ 
racter. Growers who removed the lights 
covering their plants have to bemoan the loss 
of many shoots and leaves owing to the severe 
hailstorm of Saturday, April the 16th. In 
my neighbourhood (North London), the 
damage to the plants was the most severe that 
I remember for many years. It is not in the 
least uncommon just now to meet with 
Chrysanthemum plants that have been largely 
denuded of their foliage, thus proving how 
necessary it is to afford some slight protec¬ 
tion until the end of April. So long as the 
plants are well spaced out in the cold-frame, 
sun and air can exercise their hardening in¬ 
fluences. The frame-lights can also be drawn 
off on fine days, to be replaced in the late 
afternoon or early evening when the tempera¬ 
ture is rather low. Air can always be left on 
at night—in fact, this should always be done. 
At this period it is necessary to look over the 
plants several times each day, as water will 
now be required more frequently. Most 
readers are aware that Chrysanthemums vary 
in their character to a very considerable de¬ 
gree. Some are much more vigorous in their 
root action than others, and, therefore, need 
to be watered more often in consequence. 
It is quite a mistake to water the collection 
as a whole, once or twice a day, as the case 
may be. Water should only be given when 
the plants need it. The appearance of the 
surface soil in the pots is often misleading, 
and frequently leads to some of the plants 
being passed over when they are dry at the 
roots, and to others being watered when it is 
quite unnecessary. The only safe course is 
to rap the pots. When the pots give off a 
ringing sound, it is a sure indication that 
the soil is dry, and will benefit by a good 
watering. On the other hand, when a dull 
sound is given off, it is pretty safe to assume 
that the soil is sufficiently moist to last for 
some time longer. Inexperienced growers 
need to be reminded that the small space be¬ 
tween the surface soil and the rim of the pot 
is quite inadequate to meet the needs of the 
plant if only filled once with water. As a 
rule, especially when the ball of soil and 
roots is rather dry, this space should be 
filled twice or more. Often the upper por¬ 
tion of the ball of soil, etc., is nicely mois¬ 
tened, while the lower portion is quite dry, 
and in such circumstances the plants suffer. 

Plants that are now growing in 3-inch or 
34-inch pots should be repotted without delay 
if they have not already been attended to. 


In many gardens this work has, doubtless, 
been done, but in many cases the plants have 
filled the smaller pots with roots, and are 
now in splendid condition for transference 
to pots either 5 inches or 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter. First, see that the pots are properly 
cleansed. Old pots should be soaked for 
some time, and then be given a thoroughly 
good brushing inside and outside, subse¬ 
quently rinsing them, and allowing them to 
drain dry. New pots should be soaked, as 
they are usually very dry, and absorb much 
of the moisture of the compost used for the 
repotting. Use clean crocks, and observe 
more than ordinary care in the crocking, as 
the question of good draiuago becomes im¬ 
portant as the plants progress. For this 
shift, a good compost is fibrous loam two 
parts, leaf-mould one part, manure (prepared 
as for a Mushroom-bed) one-third of a part, 
a free sprinkling each of bone-meal, wood- 
ashes, or crushed charcoal, and Clay’s Fer¬ 
tiliser or any other approved manure, with a 
sufficient amount of coarse silver-sand or 
clean road-grit to ensure the compost being 
porous. Mix thoroughly before using, and 
have the heap ready some days before it is 
actually required. Store in a cool shed, as 
this will maintain the compost in a sufficiently 
moist condition to use at any time. Pot 
firmly, working down and ramming the Boil. 
After repotting, replace the plants in the 
cold-frame, and keep rather cloee for a few 
days to recover from the check. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

(R. M.). You are making your inquiries re¬ 
garding the stopping and timing of your 
Chrysanthemums much too late, if you de¬ 
sire the best interests of the plants to be 
considered. You cannot very well procure 
second crown buds from pinching the plant* 
from this time forth, so we give tne dates for 
retaining first crown buds as under, on the 
assumption that you wish your plants to come 
into flower in the earlier half of November 
next:— 

Name. When tv pinch Which bud. 

jtlants. to retain. 

Mme. Oabrielle Debrie.. End of May .. First crown 
Miss E. Fox .. Third week May .. First crown 

Miss Mabel Morgan .. First week May .. First crown 

F. 8. Vallis .. Third week May .. First crown 

Mrs. F. W. Vallis .. Third week May .. First crown 

You will observe that we have mentioned 
F. 8. Vallie and Mrs. F. W. Vallis, as we are 
uncertain which variety you really mean. 

8lngle Chrysanthemums for the garden. 
—Among growers of Chrysanthemums for the 
garden, very few think of including many 
of the singles in their collections, yet among 
the large number of varieties that may be 
cultivated out-of-doors, few are more beauti¬ 
ful or of more value for cutting for table 
decoration. The early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are now recognised as serviceable bor¬ 
der plants, and often in those gardens where 
bedding plants always took precedence, and 
where for years Pelargoniums and Calceo¬ 
larias predominated, one finds Chrysanthe¬ 
mums quite established. I do not wish to 
deprecate the growing of “bedding plants,” 
but Chrysanthemums are much easier to deal 
with, are beautiful when in bloom, and 
flower freely. Some of the singles bloom 
quite early, are dwarf, and make a border 
very gay for weeks together. It seems a 
pity they are not grown more extensively, as 
I cannot conceive of more charming blossoms 
for table decoration. May is the time 
when young plants may be set out, and if 
one has to lift the plants and place them in 
a cold-frame for the winter, they are worth 
the trouble. A study of a catalogue of pre¬ 
sent-day varieties reveals many sorts of ex¬ 
ceptional beauty, but there are a few older 
sorts, like Mary Anderson (white), Charming 
(rose-pink), that should not be overlooked. 
Except for a few stakes, they do not entail 
much looking after.—W oodbastwick. 

Index and Binding Oases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gjjl- 
DKttixo Illustrated it no 10 ready (price 3d., poet free 
3 \d.). The Binding Cate for the tame volume ie alee 
available, price Is. 6 d., by post Is. dd. The Index and 
Binding Cate can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Furniral-ttreet, London, KC. 
If ordered together the pries of Index and Binding 
Cate it 2s , post free. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM ENDOCHARIS. 

This was raised by Mr. Seden, and is the 
result of a cross between D. aureum and D. 
japonicum. The flowers on the deciduous 
stems in pairs are very beautiful, the sepals 
and petals white, the lip being relieved with 
a distinct mauve*coloured base. The deli¬ 
cious fragrance—inherited from D. aureum— 
as sweet and powerful as that of Violets, adds 
to its charms. 

- This small, but pretty, hybrid was 

raised in Messrs. Veitch’e nursery at Chelsea 
by Mr. J. Seden, and flowered for the first 
time about thirty-four years ago. A first- 
class certificate was given by the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society in 1885. The plant was 


Important points in growing such plants 
consist in using as small receptacles as pos¬ 
sible to get the plants into ; also that the 
compost be open and fresh, made so firm 
that the plant does not shift about every time 
it is taken down to be watered, and giving 
the proper amount of water at the root at 
the right time. The critical period as re¬ 
gards affording water is soon after the plant 
lias started to grow, and before new roots 
push out from the base of the young growths. 

This is the best time to repot any plant that 
may require it. If too much water be given, 
either before the growths have advanced so 
far as to make new roots or immediately after 
repotting, some of the tender shoots are very 
liable either to become badly diseased or to 
damp off. Therefore, till the plant has made 
a fair amount of roots, water should be care- 


Dendrobium ondocharis. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnersbury House, Acton. 


raised from Dendrobium japonicum and D. 
aureum (heterocarpum). It has the more 
robust habit of D. aureum. Its flowers, 
which have a delightful Violet fragrance, 
are nearly as large as those of the pollen 
parent, D. aureum, and of a milky-white 
colour, with a radiating crimson-purplish 
blotch at the base, and in the front of the 
lip. Being of dwarf habit, this free-flowering 
hybrid should be grown in a small, shallow 
pan or Teak wooden basket, with suitable 
copper wires attached, about a foot long, so 
that the plant may easily be suspended close 
up to the roof-glass. Whichever receptacle 
is used, it is essential that it should be well 
drained, for, although, when in fall growth, 
the plant requires plenty of water, anything 
approaching stagnation is detrimental to 
strong, healthy pseudo*bulbB. A compost con¬ 
sisting of Osmunda-fibre, Polypodium-fibre, 
and living Sphagnum Moss in equal propor¬ 
tions is very nuitable as a rooting medium 


fully applied, but when in full growth, and 
with a well-drained body of compost, it is 
almost impossible to over-water the plant 
until growth is nearly completed, when the 
quantity should be gradually reduced, until 
only so much be given during the resting 
period as will be sufficient to keep the short, 
thin bulbB in a plump condition. Having the 
cool-growing D. japonicum as one or its 
i parents, this Dendrobium does not require so 
much heat as is afforded to Dendrobiums gene¬ 
rally, a warm intermediate or Cattleya-house 
temperature being suitable in every way. 
When grown too warm, the thin leaves are 
almost sure to be attacked by red-spider, 
but in a cooler and more suitable temperature 
these troublesome pestB are rarely seen. The 
parents of this hyorid are not indigenous to 
one country, D. aureum coming from various 
parts of India, while D. japonicum is from 
Southern Japan and the islands in the Corean 
Channel. 
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ORCHIDS FAILING TO BLOOM. 

I should be greatly obliged if you could tell me the 
cause of the flower-aheaths of Cattleya 
Cattleya Schroder®, and Cattleya labiata withering 
and dumping off. Do you think It i« from giving 
too much water after the bulb? are made up? 1 
have been watering once and twice a week, and 
spraying twice a day in One weather. They grow In 
a temperature of from 55 degs. to 65 degs. In the 
day, and from 50 degs. to 60 dees, at night. They 
made Rue bulbs with flower-sheaths last senson. but 
have withered away. They are now making new 
growths, and look healthy. The sheaths have 
withered away during the last month or so. Do they 
want watering when they are In flower?—W. E. 
Gurus. 

[The probable cause of your plants of Catt¬ 
leya Mossiae, C. Schroder®, and C. labiata 
losing their flower-sheaths is through over- 
watering, combined with too low a tempera¬ 
ture, especially at night. If the soil has been 
kept constantly wet, it would cause the old 
roots to prematurely decay, the re- 
eult being that, there being no root- 
action through the resting period, 

L the supply of sap has been insuffi¬ 
cient to sustain the sheaths, or to 
form flower-spikee. It is very diffi¬ 
cult to define watering, as some 
people, when they water a plant, 
whether it be at rest or in full 
growth, saturate the whole of the 
compost, and call it watering; 
others afford only small quantities at 
a time—in fact, only just sufficient to 
prevent the p6eudo-bulbs shrivelling 
unduly. It should be remembered 
that the pseudo-bulbs of the majority 
of Cattleyas contain over 90 per cent, 
of water, and therefore it is an easy 
matter to afford too much, and to 
bring the amount up to saturation 
"■point, which, especially during very 
cold weather, is injurious to the 
plants. Cattleyas are epiphytes, and 
their roots do not absorb nearly so 
much moisture as do the fibres of 
many other plants ; therefore, it is 
not to be wondered at that the plants 
do not thrive if kept constantly moist 
at the root, especially when sub¬ 
jected, as you 6ay, to such a low tem¬ 
perature as 50 degs. If during the 
winter the plants have been kept 
moderately moist, with a compara¬ 
tively dry atmosphere, no such in¬ 
jury would be likely to accrue from 
a low temperature. It is, therefore, 
obvious that saturation at the root 
for any length of time, and too much 
atmospheric moisture when the tem¬ 
perature is low, are unsuitable for 
these plants. When the plants have 
completed their season’s growth, the 
pseudo-bulbs require a certain 
amount of ripening, and this may be 
done by elevating them well up to 
the roof-glass, giving them all the 
sunlight possible without scorching 
the leaves. Afford as much ventila¬ 
tion as possible without causing a 
draught, not so much with a view to 
maintain a low temperature. At the 
same time let the amount of water at 
the root be gradually lessened, so as 
to induce rest, which in some cases 
will extend to several months. A 
very small quantity will bo needed 
—just sufficient to keep the pseudo¬ 
bulbs fairly plump, and prevent undue 
shrivelling. 4^et each plant show some signs 
of activity before the amount of water at the 
root is again increased, but in every case 
over-watering should be carefully guarded 
against. When the flower-st>ikes begin to 
push up through the sheaths, the plants 
should be kept fairly moist, but as soon as 
the flowers are fully expanded, decrease the 
amount of water at the root. As soon as 
growth recommences, more water should be 
given, but always avoid saturation of the 
compost. 

For the future we would advise you to 
raise the night temperature to 65 degs. and 
60 degs., the lower temperature when the 
weather outside is very cold, and to main¬ 
tain the higher figure when calm and mild. 
During winter these plants love all the light 
they can get, aud the atmosphere of tho 
house should bo firirly flry. In naturally 
moist houses the watering of the plants is 
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generally sufficient to maintain the necessary 
amount of atmospheric moisture, but in dry 
houses it is sometimes necessary to sprinkle 
the paths and stages once or twice a day.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cyprlpedinms for cool-house.— Please give me 
Ihe names of about two dozen easily-grown Cypripe- 
diums that would be likely to do well in a cool 
intermediate-house.—H. B. 


[Species: C. ineigne, C. insigne Sanderse, 
C. insigne Harefield Hall, C. barbatum, C. 
Charlesworthi, C. Fairieanum, C. purpura- 
tum, C. Spicerianum, C. villosum, C. Boxalli, 
C. venustum, and C. Mastersianum. 
Hybrids: C. Actmus, C. Euryades, C. Hera, 
C. aureum, C. Adrastus, C. Alcibiades, C. 
Arthurianum, C. Calypso, C. Harrisianum 
euperbura, C. Leeanum, C. Niobe, and C. 
vexillarium.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


PEAR-LEAF SPOT 
(Fusicladium pibinum). 

This very eerious and common disease of the 
Pear, which very often destroys some of the 
finest kinds, is the subject of an article by a 
very practical fruit-grower, M. Pierre Passy, 
in the Revue Horlicole. The disease, he says, 
principally attacks trees in damp or low- 
lying soils and cold and close situations. 
Wet years and fog are favourable to it, and 
so there is nothing surprising in the fact that 
the young shoots last year were more sub¬ 
ject to it than in paet years. There is no 
treatment that will cure it, but it is possible 
with more or less success to keep it off by 
means of draining, aeration by removing 
superabundant trees, and by destroying 
Mosses and Lichens. For this last, copper is 
the agent principally used, and is best used 
in the form of Bordeaux mixture. The usual 
formula for this is 6.6 lb. Bulphate of copper 
and 4.4 lb. lime to the 22 gallons, but a less 
concentrated form, for use during growth, 
need contain only per cent of sulphate. A 
mixture for this purpose ought not to contain 
carbonate of soda, which is apt to scald the 
delicate shoots, and for the same reason it 
should not be acid. Its suitability can be 
tested with the aid of blue litmus-paper, 
which will not change colour in a non-acid 
preparation. For the same reason, a basic 
mixture, though less efficacious, is preferable 
to an acid one. Frequent application is 
necessary, especially with old trees. The 
first should be given at the commencement 
of growth, and for this the mixture may con¬ 
tain as much as 6 per cent, of the sulphate 
and a corresponding proportion of lime. After 
the fall of the blossoms, a second application 
should be given of a mixture containing 
1 per cent, or 1.50 per cent of sulphate, and 
subsequently one or two others, which will 
depend on the climatic conditions. The effi¬ 
cacy of the treatment depends not so much 
on the strength of the mixture as on frequent 
applications and thoroughness in applying it 
to all parts of the tree. 


INSECT PESTS ON FRUIT-TREES. 

I have three fruit-trees—one Pear and two Plum- 
growing on a wall facing east. They all have a fair 
amount of blcwom; but they never bear any fruit. 
Ou examining them carefully, I found various pests. 
I enclose specimens. How had the trees better be 
treated?—W. M. Crowfoot. 

[In the three boxee sent, we found in one 
a specimen of the larva of the Cur¬ 
rant or magpie-moth (Abraxus grossu- 
lariata), in another a block ant, and 
in the third what we take to be a 
BmaTl specimen of the Plum saw-fly, which is, 
however, in too dried-up a condition to name 
with certainly. The larvae of the magpie- 
moth must not in any way be held respon¬ 
sible for the non-fruiting of the trees in ques¬ 
tion, as they feed on the foliage chiefly of the 
Currant, Gooseberry, and ofttimes that of the 
Plum also. The Plum saw-fly, on the other 
hand, often proves very destructive, as the 
larv® in this case are the cause of the whole¬ 
sale dropping of the young fruits. The saw- 
flics deposit their eggs in the unopened and 
expanding blossoms, and when hatched out. 
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the larv® feed on the interior of the young 
fruits. The fruits, although they swell for 
a time, ultimately fall from the trees in con- 
eequence of the kernels being partly or 
wholly consumed. Doubtless these are the 
flies you have observed hovering over and 
feeding on the honey secreted in the nec¬ 
taries of the blooms, or they may have been 
another species of saw-fly, which infests the 
blossoms and destroys the fruits of both 
Apples and Pears, the scientific name of 
which is Hoplocampa testudinia, while that 
of the preceding is Hoplocampa fulvicorius. 
Their method of egg-depositing and ensuing 
damage caused by the larv® are precisely the 
same in both instances. With respect to 
ants, we have known them to so mutilate the 
fructifying organs of fruit-tree blossoms 
under glass as to render them incapable of 
setting fruit, but have never detected them 
working this mischief outdoors. Still, they 
may in your case have attacked and injured 
the flowers for the sake of getting at the 
honey, particularly if they were short of food. 
As a rule, their presence on fruit-trees out¬ 
doors is generally regarded by gardeners as 
an indication that insects, generally aphides, 
are to be found on the young growths and 
foliage. Some hold that ants carry the 
female aphides from one part of a tree to 
another, in order that fresh colonies may be 
founded, and with the object of ensuring an 
increased supply of honey-dew, on which the 
ants feed. However this may be, one thing 
is certain—that if fruit-trees are perfectly 
clean, ants are then conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The remedy in the case of the caterpillars 
and the larv® of the saw-flies is that of 
paraffin emulsion. Spray the trees with this 
twice when the fruit is properly set, allow¬ 
ing a week to elapse between each applica¬ 
tion. Also be careful to gather up and burn 
all fallen fruits. By so doing, you will be 
reducing future attacks, as each one contains 
a grub. As these grubs hibernate in the soil 
beneath the trees, skim off the top to a depth 
of 6 inches, and bury it some distance away. 
Replace this with soil obtained from a non- 
infested source. Then, while the trees are 
dormant, spray them thoroughly with caustic 
alkali solution. By these means you should 
bo able to clear the trees of their insect foes, 
but do not relax vigilance, and if, when 
spring again comes round, you find any pre¬ 
sent, at once spray with the insecticide 
napied. Ants can be destroyed, after having 
discovered the whereabouts of their nests, by 
pouring boiling water over them or a little 
of the caustic alkali solution, using a fine- 
rosed can for the latter. The use of these 
remedies is permissible only when the nests 
are situated in the ground, walls, pathways, 
etc. To make paraffin emulsion, take 10 ozs. 
soft-soap, 6 fluid ozs. of paraffin, and 3 gal¬ 
lons boiling water. First dissolve the soap, 
then pour in the paraffin, and emulsify the 
whole with the aid of a garden syringe. By 
rapidly drawing the liquid up and quickly 
forcing it back again into the vessel in which 
the insecticide is being prepared, with the 
syringe, the paraffin and soap will soon be¬ 
come amalgamated, when it is ready for use. 
Prepare no more than is actually required 
on each occasion, and but a short time before 
using it. Apply with a spraying syringe, or 
the ordinary article fitted with a spraying 
nozzle, or a knapsack pump. In no case 
should the emulsion be syringed on to the 
trees.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects injuring Peas.— The enclosed Pea was 
dun up from a row In my garden, which is not doing 
well, and was found covered with the Insects en¬ 
closed with it. I shall be much obliged if you can 
tell me anything which can be done now to get rid 
of them. I suppose they are wireworma.—K. M. R. 

[The animals which have burrowed into the 
Peas after they were sown are not wire- 
worms, nor, indeed, true insects at all. 
They differ from wireworms in haying many 
legs (four to every joint), whereas the true 
wireworm has but six. Further, they do not 
go through the many changes that insects 
undergo, but are always recognisable as 
millipedes from the time they are hatched. 
The species sent is a Very troublesome one, 
known as pianjulus ptilchpllus. Jt feeds on 


the roots of a very large number of plants, 
and is usually most abundant where the 
ground is sour through over-manuring. Lime 
should be added to the soil when digging is 
done in the autumn, so as to render it 
sweet. Place a half bushel of quicklime in a 
heap on each square rod and cover it with 
a little earth. It will soon slake and crumble, 
and should then be spread evenly and dug 
in. The seeds sent are, of course, much too 
greatly damaged ever to grow, but if there 
is fear of other plants being attacked it 
would be well to water them with soot and 
water or to place traps of pieces of Mangold 
near where the creatures are abundant, 
examining the traps at intervals, and killing 
the pests by dropping them into boiling 
water or paraffin. Carbon bisulphide may 
also be poured into the holes in the soil at 
the rate of 4 oz. to each square yard ; but 
this is possible, owing to the expense, only 
on small areas. The use of such soil-fumi¬ 
gants as Apterite and Vaporite will tend to 
drive away the pests.] 

Insect names.— I 6hould be pleased if you would 
let me know, though the medium of the “ Inquiry 
Column ’ of your paper, the names of the enclosed 
insect* that I may follow up and find out something 
of the life-history of these creatures.—V edi. 

[The black, many-legged creature is a milli¬ 
pede, Julus terrestris. It feeds upon veget¬ 
able matter, often attacking the roots of 
plants. It lays its eggs about the present 
time in little earthen cells, and when they 
hatch they are much like their parents. For 
treatment, see preceding reply to “E. M. R.” 
The whitish caterpillar from the soil is that 
of the swift-moth (Ilepialus lupulinus). It is 
now nearly full fed, and will shortly turn into 
a chrysalis. The moths appear towards the 
end of May and in June. The caterpillar 
feeds on many kinds of succulent roots, and 
is particularly fond of Pmonies. Probably. 
Apterite or Vaporite would be the best 
materials to use against its attacks, and 
care should be taken to use these according 
to the directions given with them.] 

Fumigating with cyanide _There are a 

few things that I have found through experi¬ 
ence with this gas, formed by the inter-action 
of cyanide of sodium and sulphuric acid, 
that may be of some value to those that are 
likely to give it a trial. It is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to get the temperature below 50 decs., 
or it will affect the young points of anything 
that may be in the house that is being fumi¬ 
gated, although the more hardened foliage 
will not be injured. I will now endeavour to 
explain how I first proved the marked in¬ 
fluence which temperature has on the effects 
of hydrocyanic acid gas. The first house that 
I decided to operate on was an intermediate- 
house adjoining the stoves. I got the 
machines ready with the required amount of 
sulphuric acid and water in the basins, and 
the cyanide of sodium in the receptacle at the 
top of the machine where the string is at¬ 
tached, which when pulled allows the cyanide 
of soda to drop into the sulphuric acid and 
water. There were many plants in this house 
affected with bug; I will mention a few of 
these: Poinsettias, Callas, Lasiandras, Sola- 
nums, Liliums, Schizanthuses, Grevilleas, 
Primula kewensis, and P. sinensis. These 
things were affected but very little, the 
damage, if any, being confined to the points. 
The young foliage shows no ill-effects until 
the sun shines next day, therefore drop the 
blinds and keep them down until the effects 
of the gas have had time to pass off. In refer¬ 
ence to the stoves adjoining, the gas natur¬ 
ally got through or under the doors, and 
affected the stove plants pretty badly; this 
proved the necessity of having ihe* tempera¬ 
ture below 50 degs. at least. A vinery con¬ 
taining Vines in a dormant state may be 
fumigated with every confidence of success 
and safety, but I would not advocate it in 
the grow ing season, as I have no experience. 
The plants might possibly suffor no harm if 
the weather on the following day were dull, 
or means were taken to shade the Vines. A 
vinery adjoining the early vinery here was 
fumigated when the latter was well advanced, 
and the fumes must have penetrated, but did 
not do any harm.— Charles Herridoe, The 
Gardens , 'Dxtnham Massey Hall, Altrincham, 
in The Gardeners' Chronicle. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS INCOMP ARABILIS. 
Despite the popularity of the chalice-cupped 
Daffodils or stur Narcissi, as the varieties 
of this group are called, it is doubtful 
whether their value is known to the majority 
of those who cultivate a few of the many 


items the value of which it is impossible to 
overlook. In field or park-land, or, again, 
on a gentle slope, there are seen both beauty 
and character in the flowers, which con¬ 
stitutes a picture as pleasing and fascinating 
as it is natural. Nor can one omit mention 
of their taller, elegant habit of growth, 
w'hich in the Grass stands them in such good 
stead. Happily, too, while possessed of a 


that occur off-hand, the more valuable be¬ 
cause of their cheapness, while there are 
many more equally good. 

The illustration we give to-day of the variety 
Torch, one of the incomparabilis forms, 
shows a rather small flower. Yet in the 
garden it has a distinct beauty and great 
j vigour. The flower at its best is fully 
4 inches across, the lowest-placed bloom 



Narcissus Torch. Sent by Mrs. Rogers, Born coos*. 


kinds known at the present time. In the i 
first place, they havo a grace and beauty 
quite apart, savouring of the informal rather ! 
tlian otherwise. Then, again, they appeal 
to one by reason of their stature, a charac¬ 
teristic which fits quite a number of them in 
an unmistakable manner for naturalisation, 
while their freedom of growth and flowering 
and their adaptability to a variety of soils, 
combined with their doing well when per¬ 
manently planted in Grass or woodland, are 


grace and elegance that might almost be 
taken for delicacy of constitution, they are 
of extremely easy cultivation, remaining per¬ 
manent, and increasing yearly in beauty. 
Not a few of the varieties of this chalice- 
cupped set have richly-coloured crowns or 
cups, the perianth segments (petals) being of 
that rich uniform yellow tone that is ad¬ 
mired by all. Blackwell, Frank Miles, 
Beauty, Autocrat, and Gloria Mundi, given 
in the order in which they flower, are some 


of the picture alone showing the curious 
and characteristic twist of the peri¬ 
anth segments when fully developed. The 
colour is yellow, the snowy, bell-6haped 
crown being of large size, and flamed and 
suffused with orange-red. This bold and 
striking variety declares itself in any collec¬ 
tion of these flowers, and, because of its many 
good attributes and artistic bearing, can be 
recommended to all who prefer those kinds 
that make the flower-pictures of garden ur 
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woodland. To-day more than ever before, 
and in increasing numbers year by year, 
there are obviously two sets of these Nar¬ 
cissi—the one, because of its rounded, over¬ 
lapping segments, best suited for the exhibi¬ 
tion stand and close observance, the other, 
by reason of its effects in near or distant 
landscape, better suited for use in the gar¬ 
den and its environments. It is for these 
latter uses that such varieties as Torch are 
strongly recommended, which, like others 
having richly inflamed crowns, are best in 
cool soils and slightly shaded places. 

Hampton HiU. E. H. Jenkins, 

THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Montbretias. —Early in my career as a 
grower of hardy plants I took a fancy to the 
Montbretias, and, like others, I soon found 
that they gave me some trouble, ont account 
of their becoming shy-flowering. It was a 
little disappointing, when one had a big 
clump, to find that the supply of flowers 
dropped off, and that only a few were given, 
instead of the sheaves one expected. I had 
to study the notes regarding Montbretias, 
and I learned what has been of great advan¬ 
tage to me since—that it is when the bulbs 
become crowded up they cease to flower 
freely. Since then, when I want plenty of 
flowers, I follow what I learned was sound 
advice, and lift my clumps every two years 
or so, sort out the small bulbs, and plant 
these separately when I want more, and 
place the bigger ones about an inch, or even 
2 inches, apart in good soil. It is only in 
this way that I get plenty of flowers and big, 
strong spikes. I am told that Montbretias 
will flower, when left alone, better in a stony 
and gravelly soil than in a rich one, the 
theory advanced being that the stones keep 
the bulbs from growing too closely together. 

T do not know whether this is true or not, 
but the practice I adopt of lifting and break¬ 
ing up my clumps is certainly correct, and 
should be followed by all who have any 
reason to complain of poor results. A friend 
of mine, who grows Montbretias in the open 
places in his woods, says that this close 
growth of the bulbs, and consequent sparse¬ 
ness of flower, spoil the Montbretia for his 
purpose, and that he is going to discard it. 
Some of the newer varieties, such as Prome¬ 
theus, King Edward, and Lord Nelson, as 
well as George Davison, Germania, and 
others, are very beautiful, the old varieties 
being hopelessly out of the running with 
them. From what I have seen of these 
newer ones, I think that they require more 
“intensive” cultivation than the older ones, 
and that they really need a richer 6oil and 
more attention to give the best results. Some 
of my friends say they cannot keep Mont¬ 
bretias through the winter in the open, and 
have to keep them in frames. 

The Satin-flower. —Among the flowers 
whose acquaintance I have been glad to make 
is the Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium grandi- 
florum). From among a number of grassy 
leaves the neat stalks rise, carrying fine, 
drooping, bell-like flowers of a rich purple. 
There is also a white variety, but we are 
not so short of white as of purple flowers in 
March and April, when this plant blooms, 
so that I prefer the purple one to the white. 
It is about a foot high only, and I always 
admire it, while it is all the more welcome 
seeing that it rather likes a little shade. It 
is said to prefer a peaty soil, and this I have 
given it. I have recently received a 
“wrinkle” regarding it from a gardener 
friend. This is, that it does not like to be 
carpeted with other plants, or it will bloom 
much less freely. I think this is worth know¬ 
ing, so for the sake of others I pass on the 
information. Personally, I like carpeted 
plants, but then, it is not every one which 
will flourish under these conditions. I think 
the Satin-flower should be planted in spring, 
or soon after it has flowered. 

Carpeting plants. —How I wish someone 
with much experience would not only tell us 
of carpeting plants, but also of those which 
dislike to be carpeted. There are some, so 
far as I can se$, which will thrive with cer¬ 
tain carpetert, but which will pine away or 
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grow puny in the association of certain ones. 
These last seem to want purely shallow- 
rooters, which will not go down so far for 
nourishment as to rob the taller plants. This 
makes many grow annuals for carpeters, but I 
there does not seem such a very great num- ! 
her of these which are suitable for the j 
smaller plants, and it is not always conve¬ 
nient to sow these annuals in and about the | 
position occupied by the taller plants, such 
as the Sisyrinchium. The most of us like a j 
carpeter which does not require renewal, j 
and not many of the self-sowers seem to be 
depended upon to cover the same spot again 
in the precise way we want. Though I think ! 
a great deal of the bright little Saxifraga i 
Cyrabalaria, whose tiny fresh green leaves \ 
and yellow flowers are eo cheery, still I find j 
that it does not always resow itself on the ! 
precise spot I want. A friend of mine says 
that this is a provision of Nature to give tfie 
plant fresh soil; but, however well these pro¬ 
visions of Nature may satisfy the plants, 
they do not always satisfy their owners. I 
was much pleased to see the white variety of 
Campanula pumila used as a carpet last sum¬ 
mer. A group of this was lovely when in 
full flower, and it served as a carpet for Col- 
chicums. The leaves and the few flowers 
left made a nice carpet for the blooms of the 
Meadow Saffron, which needed some carpet 
when these opened. This Meadow Saffron 
seems strong enough to pierce through some 
deeper-rooting carpet, and the friend who 
grew the Campanula and Colchicums to¬ 
gether said he was going to try the Colchi- 
cum through Sedum spurium. A few noteB 
from readers on the subject of useful carpet 
plants would be useful and acceptable. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN IN SPRING. I 
It is always advisable, to take a few notes 
from time to time as to the behaviour of the 
many different things that help to make the 
garden gay during the early months. This 
season there is an irregularity in the flower¬ 
ing that is 6omewliat confusing, owing, no 
doubt, to a spell of very fine weather in 
March, that brought on some things before 
their time, followed by a cold snap early in 
April, that arrested others. The best Daffodils 
so far (April 14th) have been Golden Spur, 
Horsfieldi, Sir Watkin, and Blackwell, the 
last a most attractive flower, and one of the 
earliest of the chalice cup section. These 
bold, showy flowers are bettor for prominent 
beds than the smaller, although not less 
beautiful, sorts. The best Hyacinths up to 
date (several are much later than usual) are 
La Grandesse and Mont Blanc (white), Grand 
Maitre and Marie (deep blue), Lord Derby 
(pale blue), and Gertrude (pink). Robert 
Steiger was a favourite pink for several sea¬ 
sons, but the last two years it has been, dis¬ 
appointing. 

It is in the matter of dwarf carpet plants 
for the Hyacinths that the question of irre¬ 
gular flowering arises. Very few of the Au- 
brietias are out in the open beds. An excep¬ 
tion must, however, be made in favour of A. 
graeca, which is flowering splendidly beneath 
some fine spikes of La Grandesse Hyacinth. 
An arrangement which promises to be effec¬ 
tive consists of Mile. Van der Hoop Hyacinth 
(white, very late), on a carpet of an early- 
flowering dark Viola, a compact form of 
Countess of Kintore, with the white tip not 
so pronounced. A flower that has leapt into | 
popularity in the last few years is the double i 
white Arabis, and rightly so, for it is very 
effective on many different sites, but as a 
carpet plant it is hardly so good as the single, I 
being considerably later in flowering, and i 
running up in good soil to a height which 
brings it on a level with the Daffodils and | 
Hyacinths. The majority of the Primulas 
are hardly adapted for large beds, and should \ 
not be planted in such positions. In tiny 
beds or in occasional small bits on the bor¬ 
der they make a change from other things, 
and their dainty flowers are always admired. 
Some of the low-growing sorts are mud- 
splashed after the heavy showers, and have 
lost eome of their beauty. One of the best 
iust at present is CrousBei fl.-pl., a lovely 
little fltftver, and Very free. Up to the pre¬ 


sent the best new things in Polyanthus are 
in the terra-cotta shades. Sparrows have 
been very troublesome this year With all 
members of the Primrose family, necessitat¬ 
ing the use of extra quantities of black 
thread. It is very annoying to have the 
flowers destroyed, especially on a batch of 
seedlings whose development is being care¬ 
fully watched. E. B. 

CELOSIAS IN FLOWER-BEDS. 

In a warm, sheltered flower garden a bed of 
Celosias forms a very attractive feature. 
For several years now I have taken an 
interest in these plants for the flower garden. 
By weeding out poor specimens and taking 
care of the good ones a fine strain of Celo¬ 
sias has resulted. Any person who has had 
experience in the cultivation of these plants 
in pots for greenhouse decoration may suc¬ 
ceed with them in the open air if the posi¬ 
tion be a warm one. Inexperienced amateurs 
may succeed, too, if they will follow the 
hints here given. 

The seedlings should be kept very sturdy 
and in a free-growing state up to the time 
they are planted in the flower-beds. I pre¬ 
fer to grow them in pots, as then they re¬ 
tain their leaves well after being put out. 
Unless they are very carefully transplanted 
from boxes a serious check is given, and loss 
of leaves results. The compost for the 
seedlings should consist of good loam and 
leaf-soil in equal proportions, with a small 
quantity of rotted manure and some sand 
added. It is not advisable to press down 
the soil too firmly around the roots while 
the plants are in the pots, else the leaves 
will be rather small and the stems slender. 
A warm frame is a suitable position for the 
plants up to the first week in May, then, 
until they are planted out, about June 7th, 
a cool-frame will be best for them. The 
soil in the beds must be deeply dug, and 
thorough drainage is essential. To poor 
soil plenty of well-rotted manure should be 
added. When planting, mix some leaf-so l 
with the ton-soil in the bed. Before plant¬ 
ing, make the soil in the bed very firm, as 
finer plumes will result, and they will form 
early in tho summer. Bourne Yale. 

CLEMATIS RECTA. 

A GOOD Clematis for the border of hardy 
flowers is Clematis recta, often erroneously 
called C. erecta. It is one of the non-climb¬ 
ing species of Clematis—not too numerous— 
and is distinct even in this non-climbing 
section of Clematises. Its height is about 
3 feet, but it is occasionally less than that, 
owing to the nature of the soil, although the 
stature named may he taken as fairly approxi¬ 
mate in most places. The leaves are pleas¬ 
ing, and the flowers are produced in large 
panicles. Individually they are small, but 
effective in the mass. They are of vary¬ 
ing degrees of white, some having a more 
pronounced tendency to a cream, but I know 
of no form which cannot be called pretty. 
When a plant has been established for a few 
years it will send up several stems, and, 
when staked, and properly, but not too stiffly, 
fastened, the appearance will be good indeed. 
There are several varieties of this Clematis, 
and one of the most distinct is the double 
one, C. recta flore-pleno, which has neat 
double flowers. This is rather an uncom¬ 
mon plant, and one which commands a much 
higher price than the ordinary form. There 
is also a newish variety, called Gerbe Fleure, 
which has fine clusters of bloom, and which 
is acceptable to those who like this Clematis. 
C. recta is propagated by division, and the 
single forms can be raised from seeds, sown 
as soon as possible in gentle heat in spring 
under glass, or in May in the open air in 
drills, covered with about a quarter of an 
inch of soil. The seeds are sometimes slow 
to germinate, so that patience is required. 
When the seedlings have made a pair of true 
leaves, they may be pricked out about 2 inches 
! apart, removing them to their permanent 
j quarters the following spring. Clematis 
| recta looks striking on the large rockery, as 
well as in tbB border, and will grow in any 
I Common soil, cran in one of a p>0t>r character. 
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Clematis recta has somewhat dropped out of 
cultivation in gardens, although to be met 
with frequently in nurseries. 

S. Arnott. 


BLUE NEMESIA. 

Many of us are pleased with the beautiful 
Nemesias from South Africa, so rich and 
varied in colour, and which do so well in 
good garden soil, though not liking wet 
w eather. A year or tw o ago I was pleased to 
get from Messrs. Barr, of Covent Garden, the 
beed of a blue kind, which is very delicate 
and pretty in colour, and looked right well 
among the Roses and other plants. It is 
simply raised in the open, but, coming from a 
better climate than ours, is, perhaps, better 
raised under glass and then planted out. I 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Paeony disease.— Herbaceous Poeonies are 
often attacked in spring by a fungus (Sclero- 
tinia), which causes serious loss, the young 
stems being killed down in large numbers 
when the attack is a bad one. The plants 
start into growth in apparently the best of 
health, but before the leaves are formed the 
fungus appears on the steins just above the 
ground-level, and in a short time it develops, 
turns the bark black, and rots the stem 
through, so that it falls over as though it had 
been frostbitten. A white mould is formed 
on the surface of the diseased part, and later 
there are numerous tiny button-like bodies 
(eclerotia) formed on the stem, below, as well 
as above, the ground. The disease is quite 
common ; indeed, it may be said to occur 
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Nemesis strumosa Blue Gem. 


have to thank Messrs. Burr and Sons for tho 
following information as to the introduction 
of the form known as Blue Gem, a plant 
of which we figure to-day.—W. 

—- Mr. Alfred Watkins is, I believe, the 
raiser of Nemesia Blue Gem, and the credit 
is due to him. I understand from Mr. Wat¬ 
kins that he had for years been selecting from 
tho old Nemesia compacta bicolor, which, 
although small-flowered, showed inclination 
to more and different colours, with a better 
habit than the larger-flowered 6trumoea 
variety. During the tinfb Mr. Watkins was 
selecting with the object of improving the 
size of tho flow ers and compactness of habit, 
he one year found a plant with the Myosotis 
blue-coloured flowers. My brother Rudolph 
was visiting Mr. Watkins’ place at tne 
time, and, I believe, was one of the first to 
notice this beautif nLf orm. — Geo. JI. Barr. 
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on all the highly-bred sorts of Poeonies. It 
is favoured by wet weather and green 
manure, such as cow-dung or fresh horse- 
droppings, is said to encourage it. For such 
a disease prevention is better than cure, and 
the best preventive treatment is to dress the 
soil about the plants with unslucked lime 
l w r heh the young stems are pushing through 
the surface. Plants that are affected should 
be watched, and all the diseased stems re- 
1 moved and burnt. Mr. Massee (“Plant 
Diseases ”) says the white mould is a botrytis, 
producing myriads of conidia, which, carried 
I by wind, inoculate other plants in the 
vicinity. The sclerotia remain in the soil 
until the following season, when they pro¬ 
duce conidia, which inoculate the stem near 
the ground. For this reason, it would be 
wise to mark and lift in the autumn all plants 
that have the disease, wash away nil soil 


from their roots, and replant them in fresh 
soil. Even then the lime dressing should be 
1 given in spring .—The Field. 

Anemone ranunculoides. —I am indebted 
to Mr. H. S. Thompson for the remarks, at 
page 197, about Anemone ranunculoides. 
Regarding the size of the flowers as shown 
in the illustration, which I saw' for the first 
time in the pages of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, they seem proportionate to the 
foliage as shown in the photograph. But I 
1 think that the flowers of this Anemone are 
more variable in size than is generally sup¬ 
posed, and I have in my garden plants which 
give considerably smaller flowers than 
others, while the beautiful variety called 
pallida has blooms altogether larger. Re¬ 
garding its being a British plant, there is 
some difference of opinion. Rome authori¬ 
ties say that it is “naturalised,” while 
others say that it is a “doubtful native.” 
It is more widely spread, I think, than ia 
usually supposed, and last year a new 
station for this plant was given me in the 
South of Scotland—the first, so far as my in¬ 
formation goes, in Scotland. This was in a 
place where wild flowers are plentiful, but 
where there seemed little chance of its find¬ 
ing its way from a garden, although plants 
occasionally become naturalised in most 
mysterious ways.—S. Arnott. 

Pushful plants.— One of the many 
troubles which await a beginner is that of 
not knowing the habit of a plant new to 
him. This ignorance leads him into all man¬ 
ner of pitfalls, and occasions him incalcul¬ 
able trouble, annoyance, and loss. We buy 
or receive as a gift a plant which looks well, 
and which we look forward to becoming a 
good plant or a distinctly foliaged one for 
the garden. We have seen it somewhere, 
and it takes our fancy. Forthwith it is in¬ 
stalled in a good place in the garden. It 
may be that it is planted close to some prized 
pet of email growth, and which does not do 
to be jostled and crowded up by a more 
hustling neighbour. The end is that tho 
pushful one elbows out the unassuming one, 
and we are left forlorn because we have lost 
one of our favourites. I do not want it to bo 
inferred that I object in toto to pushful 
plants, as these have their own uses and 
their own places. But I am learning that 
they must be kept in their places, and not 
allowed to assert themselves too prominently. 
—S. A. 

Newer Daffodils.— Messrs. Barr and Sons 
send us from their nursery at Surbiton a 
large series of the newer and rarer Daffodils, 
some very striking in their splendid orange 
cups, and others, in their delicate and 
beautiful and white dresses. Fine indivi¬ 
dually and in their yonne state, these, 
when plentiful, may be expected to give de¬ 
lightful effects when they peep out of the 
Grass, but many of them are far too precious 
for this at present. Among the more strik¬ 
ing forms are Will Scarlet, Monarch, Wh'te 
Lady, Ariadne, and Maggie May. The 
variety and charm are so great that it is not 
easy to name them all or differentiate them 
all. It is easier to suppose, considering the 
way the others grow in turf, often in tho 
roughest conditions, that these will also take 
a part in our future wild garden. 

Bee Balm (Monarda didyma).—This may 
still be divided and replanted. Its beautiful 
whorls make a bright patch in the border. 
There is also a white variety: but it is not 
nearly so effective as tho scarlet, and is more 
delicate, sometimes dying out during a severe 
winter. I have noticed that clumps whicli 
are partially shaded produce tho most vivid 
blooms, and that where the roots are exposed 
to the full rays of the sun the colour is com¬ 
paratively poor.— Kirkcudbright. 

A note on Foxgloves.— The homely Fox¬ 
glove is not made half sufficient use of in 
English gardens. There are many beautiful 
varieties, with large, finely-spotted flowers, 
while the pure white forms, with rich crim¬ 
son, purple, or other coloured spots, are ex¬ 
tremely handsome. This note is suggested 
by a large break of varied-coloured kinds 
which I saw last year nraong shrubs, a per¬ 
fect forest of spikes rising from the under¬ 
growth, so to say, and presenting a fine 
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effect, either close to it or in the distance. 
Many positions in the shrubbery, border, and 
woodland might be brightened with this tall 
and stately plant. It looks well on the higher 
tiers of the rock garden, especially if the 
surroundings are shrubs, the dark leafage of 
these throwing into bold relief the colours 
of the Foxglove. Few things are more easily 
grown, and it is not at all difficult to ^et a 
varied and attractive type of plant. Those 
with pure white flowers, relieved with deep- 
coloured spots, are, I think, the most effec¬ 
tive.—T. 

The Tree~Lupln. —Some time last year you 
had an article in praise of Tree-Lupins in 
your paper, giving a pretty photograph of 
some bushes covered with bloom. I should 
like to give the Tree-Lupin a word of praise 
as a winter plant. It is said to be tender 
in winter, but here (in Kent), on a wet, heavy 
soil, with no protection from wind, all my 
plants have been so green and fresh during 
the winter that they have been a real plea¬ 
sure. I sowed the seeds last March in a 
very richly-manured place. Probably this 
Was a mistake as regards flowering, for I got 
enormous shrubs, which did not bloom very 
much last year; they might be taken for 
things of five or ten years old from size of 
stem and spread of branch! But their 
foliage is such a rich, soft green, not at all 
the shiny, hard leaf generally associated with 
an evergreen. I have now put them all in a 
drier situation, to form a hedge of flower 
along a bank, if they will; but I shall cer¬ 
tainly sow a few seeds every year to fill bare 
places where herbaceous plants have disap¬ 
peared for the winter. It may be that in a 
colder winter they would perish; but a 
wetter winter they could not have, nor a more 
exposed situation. I have several times used 
small branehes in vases for hall or over cup¬ 
boards, etc., with a few Chrysanthemums or 
other winter flowers. Their flowering re¬ 
mains, so far, a pleasure in store.—V. 
Fuchs. 

Hepaticas, dividing.— Few plants have a 
greater charm for me than Hepaticas. It 
gave me pleasure to read the instructive 
notes, at page 142, from Mr. Jenkins. 
Evidently Mr. Jenkins does not consider 
dividing these advisable in many cases. 
Having grown these for more than thirty 
years, I am convinced, if one wishes to have 
large clumps, he must plant in soil and posi¬ 
tion favourable to them, and leave them 
alone. Some of the best I ever grew were 
undisturbed for nearly a decade, and I re¬ 
member some clumps in an old-fashioned 
farmhouse garden a foot across. No one could 
induce the owner to disturb them. Many 
people are not happy unless they are lifting 
and dividing their plants, whereas if they 
would strive to make all their plants grow 
into big masses their gardens would be more 
effective and give less trouble. At the spring 
bulb show at Westminster Hepaticas were 
glorious in several exhibits.—J. Crook. 

Viola cornuta and variety alba.— When 
seen in large masses at the foot of rock 
gardens this gives a mass of colour quite its 
own, and has a light appearance none of the 
large forms of Violas have. The white 
form is a charming plant. Last season I saw 
the two growing side by side in big masses 
in a sunk garden where many moisture-loving 
plants wero at home. These Violas were 
doing well. Their hardiness is a great recom¬ 
mendation. I have never seen them suffer in 
the most exposed positions. Added to this, 
they do not need lifting and replanting as 
the bedding kinds do. They can be increased 
by cuttings or division, and I have found 
them come true from seed. The blue I have 
found useful to form an edging to positions 
in the ornamental garden, where they last for 
years, forming quite a carpet of green when 
out of flower. I have in my garden several 
kinds of Violas, this being one of the 
parents. They have that tufted habit and 
small foliage. Many of the modern Violas 
are not hardy.—J. C. F. C. 

Mfcbauxla ©ampanuloides. — This fine 
Bellflower is sometimes classed as a hardy 
perennial, much to the disappointment of 
planters: It ought to be treated as a bien¬ 
nial. and a reserve of young plants should 
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always be available. Occasionally it has 
been known to bloom in the third, and rarely 
in the fourth year, but the blooms were 
poor and wanting in substance. The plant 
is variable in respect of height, sometimes 
being no more than 3 feet, but sometimes 
nearly double that height. The flowers are 
arranged in a pyramidal-shaped head, and 
in colour are white, touched with dark blue 
or, rather, purple. It grows best on a south 
border where the soil is deep and rich, and 
appreciates the shelter of a wall. M. cam- 
panuloides is easily raised from seed; and 
the last week in March or the first in April 
is a good time to sow. Occasionally a 
strong plant may bloom towards the end of 
October, but generally speaking it bloomB 
the following year.—K. N. B. 


ROSES* 

HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES UNDER 
GLASS. 

Most individuals who love Roees like to see 
beautiful healthy foliage as well as noble 
blossoms, and they can see these characteris¬ 
tics in the Hybrid Perpetual class. Espe¬ 
cially are they valued when forced, mainly 
owing to the many rich, deep-coloured varie¬ 
ties this group contains—colours at present 
rather wanting among the Hybrid Teas, al¬ 
though this defect will, I believe, soon be 
remedied. In spite of the popularity of 
Roses such as Richmond and Liberty, can 
they compare in quality to a really well- 
grow’n General Jacqueminot, or a Captain 
Hayward? I am not condemning the Hybrid 
Teas, for I know their value too well, but 
until we obtain crimson kinds of good sub¬ 
stance, with large petals and bold foliage, 
also fragrance, we shall be dependent upon 
the Hybrid Perpetuals. What marvellous 
growth General Jacqueminot will make under 
glass, planted out in well-prepared beds! So 
vigorous is its growth that many growers find 
it serviceable to tie over the shoots, and thus 
obtain quite a considerable number of beau¬ 
tiful, if short-stemmed, blossoms. I some¬ 
times wonder Prince Arthur is not grown. 
It is a darker-coloured General Jacqueminot. 
Its correct name should bo Triomphe de 
Caen, for no one can discern a difference, 
and it was sent out some years earlier than 
Prince Arthur. Cnptain Hayward is splen¬ 
did, yielding fine big flowers of a bright red 
colour. Ulrich Brunner is also an excellent 
sort, which pays well for liberal treatment. 
It is one of those Roses that may be cut with 
fine long stems, so splendid for vase work. 
Duke of Wellington is one of our best scarlet 
Hybrid Perpetuals, and until the advent of 
Commandant Felix Faure and Hugh Dickson, 
was without a rival. These two latter are 
grand in colour, but rather inclined to 
making flowerless growths. I imagine the 
latter would be best grown either as a stan¬ 
dard or as a pillar Rose. In Senateur Vaisse 
we have one of those grand old Roses that 
will never die out. The superb quality, gor¬ 
geous crimson colouring, and fragrance, will 
ever keep them in otir memories. If this 
Rose is grown, I do not think Mme. Victor 
Verdier is wanted, as the two are much alike, 
and Ella Gurden is scarcely distinguishable 
save in the vigour of growth. A good dnrk 
Rose is Prince Camille de Rohan, surpassed, 
probably, as a pot plant by Jubilee, but still 
one of our good old sorts, although I fancy 
it is deteriorating somewhat. Our American 
friends buy it largely for pot work, as also 
they do Baron de Bonstettin, one of the very 
best blackish Roses ^rown for this purpose. 

Among the rose-pink H.P.’s we have none 
to surpass Suzanne M. Rodocanachi, Magna 
Charta, and Heinrich Schultheis, and of the 
paler pinks, where can better bo found than 
Mrs. John Laing, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, and 
Mrs. R. G. Shnrman-Crawford? I have also 
found Marie Finger a very useful sort. 
Among white Hybrid Perpetuals, Frau Karl 
Druschki remains unrivalled, but some find 
Boule de Neige a very serviceable sort. 

The culture of Hybrid Perpetuals under 
glass is simple. To obtain quality of blos¬ 
som, the plants should not be hurried. 
If wanted to bloom by Easter, the plants 
should be pruned early in January, as 


it takes from twelve to fourteen weeks 
to develop them. We usually start them 
in a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
by night, but, as growth is nearly com¬ 
pleted, 56 degs. at night may be given, 
especially if long stems are needed. Do not 
forget that Hybrid Perpetual Roses require 
good nourishment. If planted out, a heavy 
mulching of good manure should be given, 
supplemented by copious waterings of liquid- 
manure once a week, when the tiny flower- 
buds are seen, until they show colour. If 
sheep-manure be available, this makes splen¬ 
did liquid, not only for Roses, but for Pelar¬ 
goniums and similar stuff. The expense in 
transit of pot-grown plants is so great it does 
not pay to buy them, and gardeners should 
take care to pot up a supply every October. 
Purchase bushy plants on Brier and Manetti, 
and pot into 8-inch pots, using a compost of 
loam two parts, well-rotted manure one part, 
burnt garden-refuse, bone-meal, guano, and 
dried night-soil in equal quantities, all well 
mixed together, then mixed with the compost 
at the rate of half a part to three parts named 
above. Prepare the plants by shortening the 
roots back to 4 inches or 5 inches, cutting 
back the growths to about 12 inches or 
15 inches, and removing all foliage. 

Such plants, if plunged in soil until 
January, may be brought under glass and 
placed on a gentle hot-bed of leaves and 
manure, pruning them back to about 4 inches 
or 5 inches from top of pot, but they would 
be best kept outdoors until the following 
winter, plunging them in June, up to their 
rims, the bed or beds being in a sunny, shel¬ 
tered spot. Some grand flowers may be cut 
from such plants during July. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose David McKee.— “ Rosa " rightly speaks of 
Mrs. David McKee as a most useful Rose. Here it 
does splendidly if liberally treated, but otherwise it 
makes poor growth. On heavy, cold ground no doubt 
it would be apt to damp off, and that is why it baa 
disappeared from the catalogue of some of our 
largest growers.—W est Worthing. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CHURCH FLOWER SHOWS. 

I should think any good cottage garden 
flower show schedule well up-to-date would 
answer the purpose of your correspondent 
(page 258). Any special classes not required 
could be cut out, and others altered a little 
to suit difference in date. I liave one of this 
year in connection with a show I helped to 
found twenty-two years ago, that is still 
flourishing. I could send it if it would be of 
any assistance.—E. B. 

-Whether flower shows be held in the 

interests of churches, chapels, or hospitals, 
or by horticultural societies in a general way, 
there is little difference, and if your corre¬ 
spondent “ Woodbaetwick ” would ask from 
any local societies copies of their schedules 
of classes, they w T ould furnish all needful 
information. Of course, in such cases all 
that is presented to form the show has to be 
of an entirely voluntary or gratuitous nature, 
hence contributions of plants, flowers, fruits, 
or vegetables can be looked for only from 
those specially interested in the object in 
view. To get those without any prospect of 
prizes necessarily taxes the good nature of 
contributors to the utmost. Flower shows 
devoid of competition are at the best but 
very uninteresting, and anyone organising 
one for charitable purposes might find it 
needful to rely largely on other attractions 
to make audiences and secure profits. These 
remarks are based on the assumption that the 
obj'ects of the show are to promote the in¬ 
terests of the church in question. But there 
are other and much more restricted forms of 
church or chapel flower shows, such, for in¬ 
stance, where adult members are invited to 
urchase, grow, and exhibit in the spring; all 
escriptions of early-flowering bulbous 
plants, while the Sunday-school children, 
through the generosity of friends, have 
bulbs distributed to them in the early win¬ 
ter, to be grown in pots, glasses, or vases, as 
the case may be, small prizes being offered 
for the best in a few classes, or small plants, 
such as Geraniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
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Calceolarias, Begonias, and others, may be grown in the regulation 48-pot. Every plant 
distributed in the spring to the children at vva9 a mass of tiny white bells. Apart from 
one penny each, for them to grow on for, say, this method of cultivation, Erica persoluta 
three months, then to exhibit at a flower also readily lends itself to another form of 
show for some small prizes. These children’s cultivation, which has of late years become 
shows are very delightful, and merit the very popular. This is for growing into tiny 
highest encouragement, but if established as little bushes in thumb-pots, as under these 
a means to obtain money, they would soon conditions it will flower as freely as larger 

collapse._A. D. examples. For cutting, too, it is much 

_ sought after, as the delicate sprays of white 

tv a flowers are valuable for button-holes and simi- 

KNIPIIOFIA PRIMULINA. lar p ur p 0 se«. At one time from a hundred to 

A solitary raceme of this beautiful, rare, two hundred species of Heath were in eulti- 
and little-known winter-flow r ering species is vation, while now the number is, in a general 
well depicted in the accompanying illustra- way, limited to the following : Erica oaffra, 
tion, in the early days of the opening of its E. candidissima, E. Cavendishiana. E. gra- 
flowers. Indeed, only three of the blooms had cilis, E. hybrida, E. hyemalis, E. melanthera, 
attempted to expand when the 
picture was taken. The species 

is a native of the eastern region of ---- 

Natal. For a year or two the plant 
was offered at quite a cheap rate, 
but when application was made 
for it, the plants were not forth¬ 
coming, and probably not a few 
were lost because of its tender 
nature. But, while it ha9 little or 
no value for the hardy plantsman 
and for open-air gardening, it i<s 
interesting if grown in a cool 
greenhouse, where it would be pro¬ 
tected against frost, and flowering 
during January and February, 
when there is no great wealth of 
distinctive flowering subjects, the 
plant possesses a value of its own. 

The tubular blossoms, of a pure 
and uniform yellow tone, the 
chocolate-brown anthers only ren¬ 
der the colour more conspicuous. 

The much-exserted style and sta¬ 
mens are well shown in the pic¬ 
ture. The leaves are ensiform, 

3 feet or 4 feet long, and acutely 
keeled. The plant is of a vigorous 
character, and fully 4 feet high at 
flowering time, the glaucous green 
stems being very striking. At pre¬ 
sent I have not been abie to seed 
the plant, and this, if general, 
would also account for its com¬ 
parative scarcity in gardens. 

1 _E. H. J. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cineraria Lady Thistleton 
Dyer.—Within the last decade a 
great many distinct forms of Cine¬ 
rarias have been obtained. In 
some cases the older species have 
been employed in their production. 

One of the newer forms is Lady 
Thistleton Dyer, which was raised 
at Kew about ten years ago, the 
parents being Cineraria Heritieri, 
a shrubby species, native of the 
Canaries, and a pretty blue 
variety. In many particulars 
Lady Thistleton Dyer shows a con¬ 
siderable leaning towards the typi¬ 
cal Cineraria Heritieri, particu¬ 
larly in its shrubby habit and com¬ 
paratively small, hoary leaves. It 
reaches a height of 18 inches to 

2 feet, the upper part consisting of 

large, spreading heads of blossoms, ___ 

so that when at their best the en¬ 
tire plant is quite a mass of 

flowers, but all so loosely disposed Kniphophia primulina. 



that there is no suspicion of lumpi¬ 
ness about the plant. The in¬ 
dividual flower-heads are over an inch 
across, the florets being white at the base and 
blue towards the upper part. This variety 
does not, so far as I am aware, produce good 
seed, but it is readily increased by cuttings 
of the young shoots, which arc pushed up 
frcclv from the base of the plant. If these 
are taken off as cuttings while still young 
they strike root without difficulty. Botanists 
now include the Cinerarias in the genus 
Senecio.—X. 

Erica persoluta alba.— This ie largely 
grown by some of those who make a speciality 
of supplying Covent Garden Market with 
flowering subjects. In one of these estab¬ 
lishments I recently saw some splendid 
plants, eatfli about ,.18, intbes bighb and all 
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E. persoluta, E. propeudens, E. Spenceriana, i 
: E. ventricosa, and E. Wilmoreana, most of 
1 which belong to what are termed soft-wooded 
Heaths.—X. 

Kalosantlies failing.-I shall feel obliged if you 
: will tell me what is the matter with my Kalo^anthee, 

| of which 1 enclose a flowering growth? The plants 
I have thrown plenty of blossom, but many of them 
| have gone off in this way.—E. M. Lazenuy. 

[Without a word as to the conditions under 
which the plants have been growing, it is, 

1 of course, quite impossible for us to say the 
1 cause of the trouble. We can find no trace 
of insects in tire diseased clusters, but they 
look very much na if they had been frozen. 

If not actually this, a low temperature, com- 
j bined with an accumulation of moisture in 
, the crown*, would be likefy to cause the mis¬ 


chief. It has been—in some districts, at least 
—a very moist winter, and this might cause 
it. However, this is to a great extent con¬ 
jecture on our part, as we know nothing of 
the treatment given to the plants.] 

Plants for a greenhouse.-1 have a green¬ 
house facing south-west, without artificial heat. It 
gtts verv hot during the day. 1 am growing Begoniai 
in large' pots, and think these ought to do well if 
freely watered. 1 have thirty-four of these, and 
want some llne-foliaged or other plants in pots which 
will stand the heat. Please recommend something 
suitable which 1 can pot now so as to be in good 
condition at the same time as the Begonias. I pre¬ 
sume I must have blinds inside the greenhouse, 
otherwise everything will be scorched in the summer. 
-E. M. 

[It will be necessary to shade your green¬ 
house with a blind or blinds on the outside. 
If the blinds are placed inside, the sun shin¬ 
ing directly on the glass will set up too great 
a heat for Begonias, and not only will the 
growth become attenuated, but many flowers 
will drop. A free circulation of air without 
too much direct draught is also necessary for 
the successful culture of tuberous-rooted 
Begonias. It should not be at all a difficult 
matter, by fixing a blind on a roller, to so 
arrange it that it can be pulled up when not 
needed. For plants to associate therewitli 
that will conform to the same treatment, and 
that may now be potted, we can recommend 
the present-day race of Cannas, for not only 
do they possess handsome foliage, but the 
flowers are also remarkably showy. The har¬ 
dier class of greenhouse Ferns, such as seve¬ 
ral forms of Pteris, Maiden-hair, etc., will 
also do well in the summer under similar con¬ 
ditions, and their beautiful leafage will serve 
as a foil to the brightly-tinted Begonias.] 

Quality in leaf-soil. -Some think all leaf-soil has 
the same value I have had ample opportunity of 
using leaf-soil made from leaves of dillerent trees, 
and find some is worthless for potting. Soft leaves, 
such as those of Lime. Horse Chestnut, etc., rot down 
quickly, whereas Oak, Beech, and Spanish Chestnut 
leaves’ take a long time to decay, and are splendid 
for mixing with other things in potting. Some years 
ago an old friend told me his success in the growing 
of Cvclamens, Primulas, etc., depended on his leaf 
«<oil being made from Oak and Beech. The leaf-mould 
from this remained in the soil till the plants were 
over, and this 1 have proved many times since.- 
Dorset. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 3rd, 1910. 

' The fortnightly meeting was again of a very 
I extensive character, and combined the annual 
exhibition of Primulas and Auriculas. While 
there were many excellent groups of plants 
and others having individual merit, there was 
no outstanding feature, as on the occasion 
of the last meeting. We should like to call 
attention to the greatly overdone exhibits of 
stone—some of which we cannot call rock- 
work—with a few plants scattered thereon. 
The endless repetition of these exhibits, of 
little else but stone in many instances, has 
become monotonous, and some of them, so 
far as the garden is concerned, are only sug¬ 
gestive of what not to do. Hardy plants and 
Daffodils were again 6een in great numbers, 
the last-named making probably their final 
appearance this year—at least, in quantity. 

Greenhouse plants. —A fine group of these 
plants came from Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, the hybrid Gerberas, 
in white, cream, yellow, buff, scarlet, and 
other shades making a wonderful display, all 
the more valuable because they showed how? 
quickly the plants flower when raised from 
seeds, those exhibited being about eighteen 
months old. The plants were in 4-V-inch pots 
and about 20 inches high, hence of service in 
a variety of ways. Some other exhibits in 
the group included Cineraria Feltham 
Beauty, Primula obconica alba grandiflora, 
very fine and pure, and the pure white Hy¬ 
drangea Hortensia Mme. Emile Mouillifere. 
A distinct plant in the group was Mncleania 
insignis, with reddish-coloured branches and 
orange-rod tabular inclined flowers, Meconop- 
sis integrifolia. Primula Unique, a fine hybrid 
between P. pulverulenta and P. Cock- 
burniana, was most effective. From Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sous came Verbenas in 
variety, and some new and distinct Ferns, of 
which Osmunda paluptris crispato congests 
and Nephrolepis exaltata Scholzelli, a sport, 
from N. e. Sootti, were noted. Fanuy Pan- 
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sies of a capital strain were among other 
things shown. Mr. H, J. Jones, Lewisham, 
had a superb lot of Zonal Pelargoniums, the 
huge pips and trusses commanding attention. 
Some of the best were Ethel Parsons (soft 
pink), Charles Curtis (crimson], Ninus 
(white), and Hibernia (scarlet). These were 
flanked on the right and left by brilliant 
masses of Polyanthuses. Mr. Herbert Chap¬ 
man, Bye, had many fine pots of the yellow- 
flowered Freesia Chapmnni. From Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, came Carna¬ 
tions in variety and miscellaneous greenhouse 
plants in flower, the Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, exhibiting cut Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, of which Vesta (cerise, white eye), 
Leonis (crimson), Venus (white). Hibernia 
reddish-scarlet), and New York (brilliant scar¬ 
let, white eye) were among the beat. Mr. 
Wickham Noakes, Croydon, Messrs. Gara- 
way and Co., Bristol, and Messrs. James 
Veitch and Suns, each had excellent groups 
of Schizanthus, the two last-named having 
plants of model growth and flower-strains of 
the highest merit. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, exhibited a new hybrid strain of 
Cinerarias, obtained by crossing the Cactus- 
flowered forms of these plants with the creep¬ 
ing, silvery-leaved Cineraria from Teneriffe, 
the result being a graceful, free-flowering 
strain, of considerable interest and beauty. 

Hardy plants.— Mr, Amoe Perry, Enfield, 
brought a variety of beautiful plants, from 
which w T e select Anemone neraorosa Alleni, 
a lovely and much-improved A. n. Robin- 
soniana, A. vernalis, A. alpma, Mertensia 
virginica, Petrocallis pyrenaiea, Iris orchi- 
i tides, Ramondias, Corydalis nobilis, and the 
like. Mr. II. C. Pulharn, Elsenham, Essex, 
had a very good rockwork exhibit, displaying 
among a large number Saxifraga aretioides 
and Androsace sarmentosa, in well-flowered 
patches. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Craw¬ 
ley, and Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, 
each had rockwork exhibits, the former show¬ 
ing many good alpinee and likewise a great 
variety of cut shrubs. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons had many pretty, early-flowering 
alpines, together with Auriculae, Polyan¬ 
thuses, and other plants. Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton, arranged an extensive bank of 
hardy flowers, clothing it in a most effective 
way with Primroses, Auriculas, masses of 
Aubrietias, Daphne Cneorum, and other 
showy plants. Heath and Son, Cheltenham, 
included in an interesting exhibit Saxifraga 
tellmoides, a distinct-looking plant, with 
leaf-growth after the manner of S. peltata, 
the leaves deeply cut at the margin. Viola 
olympica, a pretty kind, with Saxifrages and 
other good plants, afforded much interest. 
Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
had an admirable display of alpines set up in 
boxes, the new coloured varieties of the mossy 
Saxifrages, Dianthue Freyni (with pink blos¬ 
soms), Fritillaria recurva, Androsaces, and 
others making a pretty display. Darwin 
Tulips in rich abundance gave an idea of the 
beauty these plants provide during the pre¬ 
sent month. From Exeter, Mr. George Kers- 
will brought a box of flowers of the ever- 
welcome Gentianella, G. acaulis. Mr. Chas. 
Turner, Slough, showed Primula Sieboldi in 
variety in baskets, also a delightful assort¬ 
ment of alpine Auriculas. Mrs. Lloyd Ed¬ 
wards, Bryn Ocrog, near Llangollen, had 
baskets of Auriculas, the new red-flowered 
mossy Saxifrages, and some Aubrietias, the 
Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery having a con¬ 
siderable variety of hardy plants, together 
with shrubby Veronicas and other plants. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, showed many 
alpines and Rhododendrons, the latter in¬ 
cluding the lovely Aucklandi in several 
forms, kewense, the richly-coloured Shilsoni, 
and the yellow-flowered campylocarpum. A 
great number of alpine Auriculas, together 
with many choice alpines, was also to be 
found in this group. Alpine and other 
hardy flowers, too, were freely displayed 
by Messrs. Jackman and Sons, Woking, Pri¬ 
mula Sieboldi, Saxifrages, and Lithospermum 
being noted. Messrs. Carter and Co., Hoi- 
born, and G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, 
each had pretty groups, the rich blue An- 
rhusa Barrellieri being remarked in the 
latte* firm’s collection. Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, N., had a delight- 
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ful exhibit of hardy plants, backed by flower¬ 
ing shrubs, the former including Trillium 
erythrocarpum in superb condition, Ranun¬ 
culus montanus, Anemone sulphurea, Andro¬ 
meda tetragons, a mass of its snowy bells, 
Gentiana acaulis, Primula Cockburniana, 
Androsace Chumbyi, and other good plants. 
Baker’s, Wolverhampton, were responsible 
for a collection of the new mosey Saxifragas, 
of winch Miss Willmott, Lady Deane, Red 
Admiral, and Bakeri are a few of the best. 
Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Birmingham, dis¬ 
played in baskets 2 feet across perfect carpet- 
like masses of the glistening golden-yellow 
flowers of Ranunculus montanus, the finest 
exhibit of the plant we ever remember to 
have seen. Messrs. Gilbert and Sons, 
Bourue, Lines, had a large display of Ane¬ 
mones, while the Buxton Hardy Plant Nur¬ 
series, Christchurch, Hants, had probably 
some of the choicest hardy alpine plants in 
the show. Of these we take Ourisia coc- 
cinea, Primula pulverulenta, double crimson 
Pompadour Primrose, Tiarella cordifolia, In- 
carvillea grandiflora, Mertensia lauceolata, 
and Daphne Cneorum, the rarest of all being 
the beautiful skv-blue-flowered Erinacea pun- 
gens, a gem of the first water. Mr. J. Doug¬ 
las, Great Bookham, showed Myosotidium 
nobile in pots, and a delightful lot of alpine 
Auriculas. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, had a very fine bank-like arrange¬ 
ment of hardy plants, Androsace Chumbyi 
Brilliant, Saxifraga aretioides, Primula 
rosea grandiflora, Helonias bullata, double 
crimson Primrose, and Uvularia grandiflora 
being noted in a capital lot. Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Rothesay and Edinburgh, exhibited 
Violas and Pansies in great variety and 
beauty, Mrs. H. Pearce (white), Mrs. Alex¬ 
ander (cream), Mary Burnie (cream and helio¬ 
trope), and Kate Houston (white and lilac) 
being noted. Messrs. Carter Page and Co. 
also exhibited Violas in pans of wet sand. 

Carnations. —These were, as usual, very 
finely displayed, Messrs. Wm. Cutbueh and 
Sons, Highgate, bringing a large gathering, 
which included Pink Delight, Lady C. 
Waring, Lady Coventry, Countess of Ons¬ 
low, and many others. Mr. H. Burnett, 
Guernsey, had a splendid lot of these flowers, 
some of them of giant proportions, as the 
new rose-pink, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, which 
secured an award of merit, with Pluto and 
Winona (crimson). Mikado, White Perfec¬ 
tion, and Marmion. Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Limited, had a lovely lot of Car¬ 
nations in pots, the plants frequently carry¬ 
ing three, and sometimes four, handsome 
flowers. Rose-pink Enchantress was, per¬ 
haps, the best of all, while Beacon, Britan¬ 
nia, Enchantress, and others were all good. 
Mr. W. II. Page, Hampton, had a fine lot of 
cut blooms and pot plants, rose-pink En¬ 
chantress of the former and Britannia of the 
latter representing high excellence in each 
case. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
also exhibited Carnations in great variety. 

Roses. —These were admirably shown by 
several leading firms, Messrs. Paul and Sons, 
Waltham Cross, bringing a fine display of 
the Rambler sorts, including Tausendschon 
(pink), Paradise (pink, white centre), Fairy 
(white), Elsie (blush), and Excelsa (red). 
Of the Hybrid Teas, Albatross (white), 
Portia (flesh), and Cynthia (yellow), 
were very finely shown. From the Brais- 
wick Rose Gardens, Colchester, Messrs. 
Frank Cant and Co. brought white Dorothy 
Perkins, American Pillar, Ada Colman, a 
white Rambler, Goldfinch, a yellow Ram¬ 
bler, Lady Roberts, and Mrs. Taft, a dwarf 
red Polyantha variety. Mr. G. Mount, Can¬ 
terbury, again brought a capital lot of the 
new yellow Tea, Lady Hillingdon, together 
with Liberty, Richmond, and others in good 
condition. Mr. Prince, Longworth, Berks, 
had a pretty group, in which Blush Rambler, 
White Killarney, Lyon Rose, and the new 
Tea, Mrs. Alfred Westmacott, were seen to 
advantage. From Bush Hill Park, Messrs. 
Low brought Roses of the Polyantha class, 
the Orleans Rose being among the most effec¬ 
tive. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Co., Colches¬ 
ter, arranged a nice lot of Roses of excellent 
quality, Electra, Harrisoni (rich yellow) Rose 
au Barri (very showy), the flesh-coloured 


H.T., Sallie, and a rich apricot flower, Sun¬ 
beam, being noted. 

Forced and other shrubs.— Of these 

Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, had 
many good things, Andromeda speciosa cas- 
sinaefolia (with drooping white bells), Abelia 
floribunda (with red, drooping flowers), Hy¬ 
drangea Hortensia Mariesi, H. H. Veitcni 
(white), and H. H. rosea (giving flowers of 
intense blue colour), that attracted much at¬ 
tention. Lilacs, Cytisus, and others were 
also noted. Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, N., had an excellent display of 
Lilacs, Azalea sinensis Anthony Koster, and 
others equally good. Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, staged a lot of Clematises in flower, 
while Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, had 
a small lot of the more interesting shrubs, 
Illicium religiosum, Abelia floribunda, and 
Osteomeles antlivllidifolia being remarked. 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, ex¬ 
hibited a variety of shrubs in the cut state, 
Pyrus, Prunus, Lilacs, Rhododendrons, and 
others being freely represented. 

Narcissi and Tulips.— The Narcissus ex¬ 
hibits were less numerous on this occasion, 
though the quality generally was good. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, had 
a well-arranged lot, of which Firebrand, 
Will Scarlett, Lady Audrey, and Socrates, a 
new poeticus kind, were noted. In addition, 
there was a delightful lot of Englehearti 
forms, and not a few choice and as yet un¬ 
named seedlings, and many of the chaste 
triandrus hybrids. Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, had a very fine display of 
Tulips and Daffodils, the former including 
Toreador, Brilliant Star, Pink Beauty, ana 
others ; the latter, Larissa; Marie Hall (a fine 
Johnstoni form), Matchless, Harmony, and 
others. Narcissus Ruskin (a fine poeticus) 
and N. Colleen (an entirely new break, inter¬ 
mediate between poeticus reeurvus and the 
Englehearti set, and which gained an award 
of merit) were also shown here. Messrs. 
Cartwright and Goodwin had many choice 
sort*, and not a few novelties, Phil May (the 
new yellow trumpet sort), Harold Cartwright, 
Genial Star (Barri), and Red Sunset being 
noted. Of poeticus varieties, Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling, Matthew Arnold, and Oliver Goldsmith 
were all excellent. There were also some good 
triandrus hybrids. Messrs. Robert Syden¬ 
ham, Limited, Birmingham, in a very fine 
lot included Seville, a glorious flower—a per¬ 
fected Will Scarlett, we may call it—whose 
broad, overlapping perianth segments and 
brilliant crown render it an ideal flower. 
Vivid, Tangerine, Branstou, Beacon, Peveril, 
and Firebrand were all brilliant flowers, 
while Wave Crest, a Leedsi-triandrus hybrid 
was probably among the most chaste. Miss 
Currey, Lismore, Ireland, also had many 
beautiful things, particularly of the white 
Ajax forms of these flowere. 

Orchids.— Mr. J. B. Joel, Child wick Bury, 
St. Albans, exhibited a fine specimen of Cy- 
pripedium Rothschildianum, with six spikes 
and nearly three dozen flowers, the spikes 
being about 3 feet long. Messrs. Sander and 
Son, St. Albans, had many delightful Lselio- 
Cattieyas, Cattleyas, Odontiodas, and Odon- 
toglossums in variety, with Ada aurantiaca 
and Dendrobium crassinode. Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co. also had some choice things, ae 
Dendrobium Dalhousianum, Acineta Hum- 
boldti, Odontoglossum crispum in richly- 
spotted varieties, Lselio-Cattleya Elinor (rich 
deep orange), and many others. 

Vegetables. —The only exhibit of these of 
importance w r as that from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, who filled a long table 
near the entrance with the finest possible pro¬ 
duce, delightfully staged. It was, indeed, a 
truly representative example of high-class 
English cultivation. In so complete a lot, 
and where all are good, we hardly dare par¬ 
ticularise, though we cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the Peas, Asparagus, 
Tender and True climbing French Beans, 
Delicacy Cucumber, Harbinger and April 
Cabbages, and Champion Scarlet Horn Car¬ 
rots. Splendid eticks of The Sutton Rhubarb 
were also among the more conspicuous 
features. 

A list of awards will be found in out adver¬ 
tisement columns. 
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FRUIT. 

DISBUDDING PEACH-TREES. 

As Peach and Nectarine-trees on walls have 
of late made a considerable amount of 
growth, the time has now arrived to start 
disbudding, or, in other words, relieve 
them of surplus growths. In the case of the 
fruits named, this operation is an absoluto 
necessity, because the trees, if in a healthy 
condition, will produce a far greater number 
of shoots than there is need for or space for 
to train in on the walls or trellis. Owing to 
the changeable character of the weather con¬ 
ditions, disbudding has been delayed some¬ 
what later than usual, but for the reasons 
stated above it cannot be longer deferred. 
To effect this necessary reduction of growths 
in a proper manner, both intelligence and 
foresight must be brought to bear, so that 
those retained are left where needed, and iu 
such numbers as the requirements of the tree 
may demand. The object, then, in disbudding 
is to so reduce the number of growths that 
just a sufficiency and no more is retained to 
furnish all parts of the trees with bearing 
wood for the succeeding year, which will, 
when trained in, have ample space for de¬ 
velopment and in due course become pro¬ 
perly ripened. In addition to this, a proper 
quantity of young wood and foliage is re¬ 
quisite for the elaboration of sap, so that 
both the crop and ail parts of the tree shall 
participate in and receive their due share of 
the flow. It is unfortunately the case in 
very many instances that in disbudding, too 
many growths are left, with the result that 
when full grown they are so congested as to 
render all chances of their ever becoming 
properly ripened very remote. Besides, this 
is a sheer waste of energy, as the surplus 
has to be dispensed with at pruning-time. 

It is the usual practice to commence dis 
budding first by pulling off any shoots 
situated behind the branches, and those im¬ 
mediately in front, termed “forerights.” 
Then the actual reduction of the side growths 
is taken in hand by beginning, at the upper 
parts of the trees, rubbing or pulling off 
the weakest and pinching back such as 
may have fruits at their base, to three leaves, 
to draw the sap to them. If, when the final 
thinning of the crop takes place, any of these 
fruits have to be dispensed with, the shoots 
can be cut out at the same time. Be careful 
when pulling off the shoots not to tear the 
bark, and if it is found that they do not come 
away readily, the best course to adopt is to 
slip them off with the point of a sharp knife. 
If the weather continues cool and cloudy, 
which causes the sap-flow to be somewhat 
sluggish, distiudding should be done very gra¬ 
dually, and the operation spread over at 
least two weeks. If, on the contrary, it 
should prove mild and sunny, then it may be 
commenced and finished within a week, or 
at the most ten days, as growth will then be 
rapid. When completed, there should be, in 


addition to the piuched-back shoots where 
the fruits are situated, one shoot at the base, 
another midway, if there is room for train¬ 
ing it in, and one at the tip. In the two pre¬ 
vious-named cases the said shoots should, if 
ossible, be situated on the upper side of the 
ranches. In the case of old trees, care must 
bo taken to keep the centres furnished with 
young growths, and, where it can con¬ 
veniently be done, it is a good plan to train 
in shoots with the object of covering and 
protecting the main branches from the heat 
of the mid-day sun. In regard to young trees, 
more latitude, in the shape of leaving a few 
more shoots than has been mentioned, may 
be allowed, when there is ample space be¬ 
tween the branches to lay or tie them in. 

A. W. 

MELONS IN COLD PITS. 

Bv this is meant no fire-heat of any kind, 
relying solely upon a mild bottom-heat from 
stable-manure and leaves, and the warmth of 
the sun. In some seasons a start may be 
made quite early in May, but little is gained 
by being in too great a hurry, especially in 
a season like the present, when cold, frosty 
nights seem to predominate. Melons delight 
in plenty of warmth. They cannot have too 
much sun until the fruits are ripening, when 
a thin shade is sometimes necessary to pre¬ 
vent the fruits being scorched. 

Unheated pits or frames, that have been 
filled with manure for Asparagus, Potatoes, 
Radishes, etc., can now be utilised for Melon¬ 
growing, and, provided good plants in 5^-inch 
pots are at hand by the end of May, there is 
ample time to ripen a crop between that 
date and the middle of September. The ex¬ 
hausted soil, etc., should be removed, and the 
bottom-heating material forked up to a depth 
of 2 feet, working in a little fresh stable- 
litter and leaves. Allow space in the centre 
of each light for a good vvheelbarrowful of 
turfy loam, keeping this about 18 inches 
below the glass, so that the leaves of the 
Melons may be some 6 inches clear of the said 
glass when planted thereon. Add a small 
quantity of broken lime or mortar-rubble and 
soot to the loam, making it very firm, and 
when it has got warmed through,* the plants 
may be set out, one plant to each light being 
usually enough. Brick pits are generally 
much wider, when two plants may be set out. 
Avoid deep planting. It is better to err on 
the other side, as canker is more likely to 
appear when the stem is much buried in soil. 
If the plants were not pinched previous to 
planting, nip out the point three or four days 
after planting, and as the growths extend, 
two or three should be selected to train to¬ 
wards the back and front of the frame. The 
points of these must bo again nipped out 
when within 6 inches of their allotted space. 
The side growths or laterals emanating from 
these main growths need watching, as these 
are the ones that should carry the fruits. 
Should they not show a female blossom at 
the first leaf, the point must be removed, 


and another shoot will moot likely produce a 
fruit blossom. The blooms require to be 
artificially fertilised each day about noon, 
while the sun is shining. These lateral 
rowths should be pinched at the first leaf 
eyond the fruit at an early stage, and when 
it is seen that some half-dozen fruits are 
swelling away pretty evenly together, any 
surplus fruit must be cut off. By this time 
the roots will be showing through the soil, 
when more must be added, and extended over 
the face of the bed, first spreading it out for 
the sun to warm it through. In putting in 
the soil, another pair of hands is essential to 
hold aside the lateral growths while the Boil 
is made firm as before. 

As the fruits swell, lay them on pieceB of 
slate or inverted flower-pots, and keep all 
superfluous shoots pinched or rubbed out, so 
that all the sun can shine among the bine 
and fruits. Ventilate early on bright morn¬ 
ings, closing about 3 p.m. to 3.30 p.m., with 
a dewing from the syringe, and, when water 
is required at the root, do this on the morn¬ 
ing after it has been warmed with the sun. 
While the fruits are sw elling, give liquid- 
manure once or twice a week, care being 
taken to keep it away from the base of the 
plant. Mat up the lights last thing at night, 
and with hot beds a new lining can be 
afforded once a month. As the fruits ripen 
dispense with feeding, and reduce the water 
supply at the root and overhead. 

East Devon. 


INSECT ON PEACH-TREE LEAVES. 
Kindly toll me what the enclosed insect or disease 
is on my Peach-trees? It seems to attack them about 
this time every year, just immediately after I top- 
dress the border with cow-manure. The trees are 
growing in an inside border in a lean-to house, two 
trees in the front trained up the glass and two on 
the back wall. The disease generally appears on one 
of the trees at the back firet and spreads. I have a 
very heavy crop of Peaches, so I am anxious to know 
what the disease or insect is and the cure. I have 
syringed them with a mixture of 6oft-6oap and 
Gishurst compound and a little paraffin, but it seems 
to be of no use. I am also troubled with red-spider 
later on in the season, no matter how moist I keep 
the house. Will you also kindly let me know the 
cure for it?—W. J. M. 

[The Peach-leaves sent are affected with a 
disease known as Peach-rust (Uromyees 
araygdali). At present little or nothing cer¬ 
tain is known as to what causes this rust, 
neither are we acquainted with any remedy. 
We do not think the top-dressing of the bor¬ 
der has anything to do with it, Dufc the fact 
that it first appears on the leaves of the trees 
grown on the back wall, rather inclines us 
to the belief that somewhere thereabouts, 
either in the border or on the stems and 
branches, the germs are located before tho 
disease actually attacks the foliage. You 
cannot apply anything of a drastic nature 
while the fruit is on the trees, but so soon ns 
the crop is cleared you may, as an experi¬ 
ment, spray them with a solution of sulphide 
of potassium. To make this, dissolve 2 ozs. 
of the sulphide (which you can obtain at a 
cheap rate at the nearest chemist’s) in 6 gal- 
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Ions of warm water, in which 4 ozs. of soft- 
soap have been previously dissolved. Apply 
this with a spraying syringe, and be careful 
to thoroughly wet both the upper as well as 
the under surfaces of the leaves. Give two 
applications, allowing a week to elapse be¬ 
tween them. Then, after the trees are pruned 
in the autumn, give' the house a thorough 
cleaning, using w arm soapy water for the pur¬ 
pose. Lime-white the walls, employing fresh 
kiln lime. While slaking, add half-a-pint 
of petroleum, and apply the wash when hot. 
Take care to work this into every hole and 
crevice, so that no lurking-place is left, either 
for fungoid germs or insects. Then clean 
the trees with Gishurst’s compound as per 
directions found on the box in which it is 
sold, and, finally, remove the surface soil of 
the border to a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, 
and replace it with fresh compost, after 
giving the border a dusting of fresh slaked 
lime. In the meantime, you should take 
steps to clear the foliage of red-spider. You 
mention that this troublesome insect attacks 
the trees later on. From an examination 
made of the leaves you send, this pest is 
already present. This you can effectually 
subdue with repeated and forcible syringings, 
using tepid water. Red-spider cannot sur¬ 
vive if well drenched with water daily, so if 
you syringe the foliage morning and after¬ 
noon with a garden engine, if you have one, 
in order that the water may bo applied with 
greater force, you should quickly get rid of 
it. If the red-spider results from not giving 
the trees a winter cleansing, the use of “Gis- 
hurst,” recommended above, will clear them 
of this pest also. On the other hand, the 
presence of red-spider may be due to the 
atmospheric conditions being too arid and the 
border too dry. More frequent damping of 
the paths and border surfaces and daily 
syringing of the folinge will remedy the for¬ 
mer, and in the latter case examine the bor¬ 
der frequently, and, when water i<s needed, 
give sufficient on every occasion to soak the 
soil down to the drainage. 

Peaches in a healthy condition need a great 
deal of water, and to afford it in driblets is 
u-eless. You speak of having an enormous 
i rop of fruit. However gratifying this may 
be, we counsel you to consider the great 
strain you are putting on the trees in allow¬ 
ing them to bear such a load. As you will 
ultimately need but one fruit to every square 
foot, or, at the most, 9 inches square, you 
had better reduce the crop at once to safe 
limits.] _ 

MARKET PEACH CULTURE. 

I do not think we shall ever see forced 
Peaches and Nectarines so cheap or so abun¬ 
dant as Grapes are. Not only can Grapes 
be growm far more cheaply and easily, but, as 
compared with the produce of any given area 
of Peach or Nectarine-tree, they enormously 
outweigh the stone fruits. Grapes may suffer 
in price somewhat because of the great quan¬ 
tities sent over here from the Channel 
Islands, but there can be no doubt that the 
wonderful increase in Grape culture under 
glass at home has enabled good, well-ripened 
home-grown bunches to be purchased at one 
billing per pound. Certainly no Spanish 
Grapes, sold at sixpence per pound, can for 
one moment be compared with these. 

It is but needful in the autumn to look 
into some of the huge glass houses devoted 
to Grape culture, and note the enormous 
crops of Alicante and Gros Colman, to realise 
that, so produced, high prices cannot possibly 
bo maintained. But the stone fruits named 
are of a more sumptuous or aristocratic 
order. They can only be grown at great 
i:ost, and must be, therefore, purchasable 
only by the wealthy, and so long as there are 
rich people, the call for Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines will not decline. We have no other 
fruits that will oust them, as they are at once 
>o rich in flavour and in appearance. Figs, 
Cherries, and Plums are delicious fruits, but 
they are less profitable grown under glass 
than are the finest of Peaches ot Nectarines. 
These fruits have many formidable enemies 
to face. Only really good growers are suc¬ 
cessful with them, and, indeed, from one end 
of the year to the other a long combat has 
to be maintained to keep trees quite healthy. 
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That, again, ia a factor of great importance 
in relation to market culture, as the best 
cultivation must be forthcoming to render 
these fruits profitable. A. D. 


WALL FRUIT-TREES AND THEIR 
ENEMIES. 

Protecting material should be removed 
from the trees as soon as the fruit is well set 
and well on the way, and sufficient foliage 
has developed to afford slight natural pro¬ 
tection, and a close inspection made at once 
of the Peach and dessert Cherry walls, in 
view of enemies already making their appear¬ 
ance, green-aphis and red-spider, also black- 
aphis, being sometimes very early in the 
field. Black-aphis is very difficult to dislodge, 
especially when it attacks shoots before they 
are sufficiently long to admit of dipping in 
some insecticide (the bast remedy). In this 
case it is well to thoroughly dust the shoots 
with Tobacco or Ilellebore-powder, after¬ 
wards giving an equally thorough washing 
with clear water from a garden engine. In 
the case of the green-aphis and red-spider, 
a preparation of 6omo good insecticide may 
be used, and it is well to tell the operator that 
half-measures are of little avail. It is ad¬ 
visable to take a little extra time over the 
work, so that every portion of wall and trees 
gets a good drenching. This is very neces¬ 
sary if the walls are old, with an uneven sur¬ 
face. The Plum-aphis is not so early in the 
field, but a careful watch must be kept for 
its appearance, and remedial measure* taken 
quickly. It is almost as difficult to dislodge 
as the black aphis if allowed to get a firm 
hold. I do not think it is very partial to 
Apricot foliage, but will make its appearance 
on those trees if they are growing near the 
Plums. 

I should like to give a hint at this time 
as to the destruction of queen-wasps. As 
before suggested in Gardening Illustrated, 
it is a matter not only for the gardener but for 
those engaged in many trades. Shop-keepers 
find wasps a perfect post in some seasons, 
and it is not much use for one or two to take 
up the matter in any given locality whilst 
others look on with indifference. One hears 
occasionally expressions of opinion as to the 
amount of excellent work done by wasps, but 
they do not often emanate from those who 
have had the greater part of the best of their 
fruit rendered useless. In addition to all the 
soft fruits, they will play havoc with the earlier 
Pears w here these are first tapped by birds. 
It is sometimes said they will commence the 
work of destruction, but that is only in the 
case of a few fruits that may have been over¬ 
looked, and are getting soft on the tree*. I 
do not contend that no good work is done by 
wasps, but certainly in fruit districts the 
amount of harm caused warrants their de¬ 
struction. In some districts no Grapes 
would be saved if the bunches were not 
encased in muslin bags or any lights left 
open faced with the same material. Where 
earwigs are locally troublesome, and this is 
generally the case in dry districts, it is well 
to take away about an inch of soil from the 
base of the Peach wall and run a few cans 
of boiling water along close up to the base 
and a few' inches from it. This and the early 
placing of traps, and so catching the insects 
before the fruit begins to soften, are the only 
effectual remedies. So far as wall trees are 
concerned, it is better to put the traps in 
position early than to delay the operation, 
as the fruit is apt to be tapped and spoiled 
before one is aware of it. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Disbudding Vines. —I disbudded :»1! the ehoote 
on my Vine (cold-house) except one at each spur, 
also each fruit - bearing shoot at two leaves be¬ 
yond the fruit. The non-fruiting shoots are very 
vigorous, arid. I fear, want proper light in conse¬ 
quence. May I, without prejudice to the Vine, 
shorten the latter, and to what extent, and when 
should it l»e doneV — II. S. 

[Bv all means stop the shoots in question 
at once. These fruitless laterals may be 
allowed to extend in the way yours have 
done w hen there is ample space for so doing, 
but to let them grow out and then have to 
cut them back is wrong, and is a sheer waste 
of vital force. With regard to the point at 
which you should stop these shoots, this is 


a matter which depends entirely on the 
amount of training space nt command. If 
for the sake of the better illustrating our re¬ 
marks, we assume your Vines are 6 feet 
apart, one-half of last-named space w ould be 
at disposal for training out the laterals on 
each Vine. To let the laterals run to this 
length before stopping them would lead to 
confusion, as the sub-laterals would in time 
become very crowded at that point. But if 
the stopping takes place w r hen they are about 
2 feet in length— <.<?., with regard to those 
laterals having no fruits on them—there is 
then space beyond for tying in sub-lateral 
growths, and they w ill not then encroach on 
each other. These latter should be stopped 
in the first instance at two leaves, afterwards 
at the first. The stopping of the shoots 
under consideration can be done at once.] 

The Apple-blossom weevil.—I am enclosing a 
number of destroyed Apple-blossoms, and should be 
glad if you could suggest the cause and remedy. My 
gardener accuse* the sparrows, and has also doubts 
as to tomtits. He has searched for weevila in vain. 
The destruction is wholesale.—T. D. Chute. 

[The trusses of Apple-blossom sent bear 
abundant traces of having been damaged by 
the Apple - blossom - weevil (Anthonomus 
pomorum). In some cases we find the buds 
partly expanded, with one side gnawdd away, 
and in others they are unopened, and exhibit 
the appearance of being sealed over. In 
those latter the small holes made by the 
female weevils for the purpose of depositing 
their eggs are visible. There is, unfortu¬ 
nately, nothing you can do to remedy the 
matter at the present time, and no further 
damage need be apprehended before another 
season comes round. You can, however, do 
much to lessen future attack by adopting 
such remedial measures as will be presently 
mentioned. The weevils hibernate in cre¬ 
vices and under the rough bark on the trees, 
also beneath sticks, stones, rough lumps of 
soil, or anything of a similar nature likely to 
afford hiding-places under the trees. There¬ 
fore, if the trees are relieved of all loose 
bark, Lichen. Moss, etc., and then thoroughly 
sprayed in the late winter months, after the 
leaves have fallen, with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion, but few', if any, should escape. Then, 
if everything of the nature already described 
is removed from under the trees and burnt, 
many more of the weevils will be destroyed. 
After this, either remove the soil bodily 
to a depth of 9 inches, or a® deeply as pos¬ 
sible without damaging the roots, and burn 
or bury it deeply at a spot some distance 
away, or otherwise dig it as deeply as is pos¬ 
sible under the circumstances, turning the 
spits well over, go that the top portion will 
go to the bottom. When completed, give the 
surface a good dressing of freshly-slaked kiln 
lime. After the turn of the year hoe the soil 
beneath the trees frequently, to promote a 
fine tilth and to prevent any stray weevila 
finding a hiding-place. You might also try 
a dressing of kainit (potash salts), using 4 ozs. 
to the square yard, in the autumn. Also 
grease-band the trees, as for the winter-moth, 
only, instead of putting the bands on in 
autumn, wait till the end of January. These, 
if placed in position low down on the stems, 
and the grease kept in an effective and sticky 
condition until May is out, may trap num¬ 
bers of the females when on their way up 
for the purpose of egg-laying. If you already 
grea6e-band your trees, all you have to do 
is to keep the grease effective until the period 
named.] 

Late-forced Strawberrlee. — Virtually 
these are not much forced beyond the pro¬ 
tection afforded by glass. No .fire-heat is 
used. They can be brought on in cold-frames 
and pits, or on shelves in cool Tomato-house. 
The same treatment should be given in thin¬ 
ning off the small fruits and late blossoms, 
and feeding with liquid-manure, as is given 
to the early plants. The fruits on the plants 
are usually very fine. The lights are never 
altogether closed, as a close, damp atmos¬ 
phere may bring on mildew, and a little air 
at back of frame will help the' circulation 
and prevent stagnation. British Queen and 
Sir Charles Napier are usually very good, 
and tho fruits travel wrell when packed in 
shallow boxes in Strawberry or Vine-leaves. 
A few small sticks to support the fruit when 
liquid-manure is given will keep them clean. 
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GARDENING ILL VST RATED. 


Stotherd, 


of Heathcote, Camberley, where 
there is a large copper-coloured Beech. 
Under this the owner has planted many 
things, especially bulbs, with a view to pro¬ 
duce a mass of colour when the tree is leaf¬ 
less, with the best results, and this over a 
long period. At the time of my visit a large 
mass of Anemone apen- 
liina was a sheet of blue, 
with big groups of Daffo¬ 
dils of various colours. 
I w r as surprised to see how 
well a group of Narcissus 
IQueen of Spain was doing. 

Just on the margin of the 
tree were groups of Hya¬ 
cinths among tho Grass. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Glories of the Snow or Chionodoxas make a 
pretty picture, and, later in the year, in a 
sunny glade, the Camassias hold aloft their 
tall spires of blue and white blossoms. 

The subjects alluded to above are but a 
tithe of those suitable for planting within 
the confines of woods adjacent to the house, 
but the brief mention here made may 6erve 
as an inducement to readers who possess 
such desirable features in their grounds to 
add to their attractions by planting them 
with hardy bulbs, that will enamel theirglades 
and recesses with soft colour. — Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 


NARCISSUS CYCLAMINEUS. 

Few Daffodils are so attractive as Narcissus 
cyclamineu8. It has about it even a quainter 
appearance than such Narcissi as N. triandrus 


Narci33US cyclauiiueus in the rock garden. From 
Mr. S. Arnott, Dumfries, N il. 


more beautiful when in bloom than tin 
dwarf, creeping alpine Phloxes. At the pro 
sent time masses of Phlox subulata (the Mos< 
Pink) and its variety frondosa make a fin* 
show', the flowers in tho former instance 
being of a rose-pink colour, with a dark 


PLANTS UNDER A BEECH-TREE. 

To the Editor of Gardemno Illustrated. 

Sir,— On page 218, one of your corre¬ 
spondents asks for plants desirable under a 
Beech-tree. One of the prettiest features in 
my garden is a colony of Canada Mayflower 
(Maianthemum canadense), completely car¬ 
peting the space under a large Beech. Ori- 

g inally a few clumps were naturalised there, 
ut it has spread year after year, until the 
ground is now covered for nearly the full 
spread of the branches. Nothing can be more 
charming than the mass of delicate flowers, 
and the rich green leaves are attractive until 
late fall. Tho location is dry, with a poor 
and sandy soil, but the plant flourishes, 
although its favourite home is in rich woods. 
Of course, I cannot tell whether it would suc¬ 
ceed on a rockery. 

Emily Taplin Royle. 
Maywood, New Jersey. 

-An idea prevails that nothing will grow 

under Beech-trees. This is not so. An illus¬ 
tration of how beautiful the surface under a 
Beech may be made I found at the close of 
April, when I visited the gardens of Mrs. 


Phlox subulata The Sprite. From a photograph by Mr. Thomas Smith, 
Walmsgato Gardens, Louth. 
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by them. P. lilacina is another free-flower¬ 
ing variety, the colour being a lovely shade 
of pale mauve or lavender. This is a vigorous 
grower, and when in bloom the plants have 
the appearance of being one mass of flowers. 
Slightly later is the garden variety named 
G. F. Wilson, which also has mauve-coloured 
blossoms and is very beautiful. There are 
several other varieties of P. subulata, but 
sufficient have been mentioned to show r what 
valuable subjects they are for the purpose 
named. P. amcena, which blooms later than 
the foregoing, is a dwarf-growing, free- 
flowering kind, its beautiful pink blossoms 
making it a very telling object on the 
rockery. In P. divaricata the flowers arc 
lavender-blue. Then there is the greatly im¬ 
proved form of the latter, Perry’s variety, 
which has flowers larger in size and of a 
deeper blue than the type. These are taller 
growing than the preceding, which is also 
the case with P. ovata. This produces its 
rose-pink flowers in terminal heads in the 
latter end of May aud early in June. 

The characteristic spreading habit of 
growth of Phlox subulata and varieties should 
be taken into consideration before deciding 
on the positions where they are to be planted, j 
and the fact that they enjoy a sunny spot 1 
should likewise be borne in mind. The posi¬ 
tions chosen should also be such that the 
plants may either be able to form a dense i 
mass or carpet from 18 inches to 3 feet across, | 
or so that the growths may droop downwards j 
and clothe the face of rocks, when, if the 
rockery is elevated or raised considerably I 
above the surrounding level the effect pro- j 
duced by the flowers in this latter case can 
be better imagined than described. All of ' 
these Phloxes can be increased either by 
cuttings inserted in pans filled with sandy 
sjil and placed under handlights or in a 
cold-frame, or by dividing the old plants. 
When the plants have proper attention in the 
way of watering in the summer months, the 
branches or creeping stems then emit roots, i 
and if these are taken off and potted they ! 
soon become established if placed in a frame 
facing north or otherwise kept well shaded, i 
Planting may be carried out either in the j 
autumn or early in February, the former for > 
preference, as the plants then get well estab¬ 
lished before the flowering period arrives. 

_ A. W. 

CROCUSES IN REGENT’S PARK. 

I’hb illustration representing Crocuses grow¬ 
ing in the Grass in Regent’s Park, and a 
note thereon, which appeared in a recent 
issue of this journal, are most interesting. 
The cut furnishes a good object-lesson, as 
readers desirous of making a first essay in the 
way of naturalising these beautiful spring- 
flowering bulbs will see, by studying the 
illustration for a few moments, how the 
planting should be carried out. They will 
also note that all stiffness of outline and for¬ 
mality have been avoided, and that a charm¬ 
ing and natural effect has been produced. 
The remark in the note referred to as to the 
difficulty ofttimes experienced respecting the 
naturalising of Crocuses in the Grass I quite 
agree with. I have at various times planted 
Crocuses with this end in view in great num¬ 
bers, and in one instance only have I met 
with unqualified success. Except in this 
last case, the bulbs appeared to do well for a 
season or so, and then began to die out¬ 
right, until what was originally large colo¬ 
nies of them are now represented by single 
examples, situated here and there, and very 
widely apart. The soil in which they were 
planted varied in character from that 
of a black loam, full of leaf-mould, 
old garden soil, and a heavy yellow 
loam, full of fibre. In every case the 
positions chosen for planting were in front 
of and under the spreading branches of de¬ 
ciduous trees. So far as could be seen, there 
whs nothing to account for the bulbs dying, 
but there evidently was something which was 
unsuitable. Yet in the same class of soils 
Siberian Squills, Grape Hyacinths, and 
Snowdrops succeed without any difficulty. 

Another venture being decided upon, a fresh 
site was selected, which, as f„ar as position is 
concerned, is similar to those previously 
planted, the only differences being that the 
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' Grass is shorter at all seasons, the soil more 
! friable, and drier. Here several thousand 
bulbs were planted about 4 inches deep in the 
pure loam, without any addition, and, so far 
as could be seen, none died, but, on the 
contrary, have succeeded so well that the 
portion of the grounds where they are 
J situated afforded a great source of attraction 
during the time they were in flower. The 
I bulbs were strewn and scattered by hand on 
j the Grass, and each one planted where it 
! fell, the effect obtained being much the same 
as that depicted in the illustration. The 
bulbs have increased rapidly, growth is 
[ vigorous, and they appear to be quite at 
I home, but why these should have succeeded 
and former plantings resulted in a failure 
is very puzzling. G. P. K. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN IN SPRING. 
Things have come along rapidly since my 
last note, the spell of warm weather being 
somewhat exceptional since the middle of 
the month. At present, April 23rd, the 
earlier Tulips are at their brightest, mostly 
on carpets of dwarfer plants. Chrysolora, 
Keizerkroon, Couleur Cardinal, Rosa Mundi, 
Vermilion Brilliant, and Trouvermar are 
some of the best. The double Arabia asso¬ 
ciates very well with the taller kinds, but, 
as previously noted, gets up too high for 
those of dwarfer growth. The so-called 
pyramidal forms of Myosotis (pink and white) 
have been on trial respectively with White 
Swan and Eleonora Tulips, but I do not 
care much for them, and prefer Silene and 
White Arabis. Hyacinths are getting past 
their best, except a few of the latest. I 
mentioned in a previous note that Mme. 
Van der Hoop would probably last long 
enough to contrast with a dark-flowered 
Pansv. and this is so. The Pansy, something 
after Countess of Kintore, but a bit darker, 
is fairly well out, and makes an effective 
contrast. I think, however, one of the most 
attractive beds in this way is furnished by 
Mont Blanc Hyacinth, just a little later than 
Van der Hoop, on a carpet of Aubrietia. 
Dr. Mules. Masterpiece, aiid Prince of 
Wales, very dark blues, are still fresh and 
good on the Arabis carpet. It is not advis¬ 
able to attempt to mix anything with Wall¬ 
flowers, which are much better alone, grouped 
together in variety, if this is deemed advis¬ 
able. or one colour in each bed. This last 
would apnly to sorts like Eastern Queen and 
Salmon Queen, both somewhat peculiar in 
shade, but Ruby Gem and Vulcan may be 
massed with Belvoir Castle (yellow) or with 
Liuneeus and White Gem, the petals of 
which, at first a pale primrose, beeome 
I almost white with age. With Tulips, Polv- 
! anthuses. and Daffodils, one gets plenty of 
yellow through April and May: but space 
might be found for a bed of Doronicum 
1 plantagineum, a showy and lasting flower. 

Each succeeding day gives fresh develop¬ 
ments on the Polyanthus beds, and they are 
now very fine. Anything in the way of a 
haphazard mixture with these flowers is to 
be condemned, but there is a style of plant- 
ing w r hen they are associated with other 
things that gives very good results. Two 
I beds, for instance, were first planted with 
j bold clumps of a vigorous type of creamv- 
! white Polyanthus, leaving a space of about, 
| 18 inches clear between the clumps, which 
' vns afterwards filled in with Aubrietia Dr. 

I Mules and A. Moerheimi, other beds being 
' treated in a similar wav with dark-flowerin<? 
| Polyanthuses and the late yellow trumpet 
Daffodil Grandis. So far as the Daffodils 
] are concerned, there are several plants, as 
I most of the Aubrietias and a good strain of 
j Forget-me-not, very suitable as a carnet, 
| through which they may be planted at inter- 
I vals. Mrs. Langtry and the white trumpet 
i Albicans show to great advantage on this. 

Some things used rather largely in bvgone 
I years have been superseded bv later intro- 
| ductions. Nemophila discoidalis vittata, a 
peculiar flower, almost black, which, how¬ 
ever, is relieved by a white margin, forms a 
carpet to n small colony of Narcissus ineom- 
parabilis Lucifer, a handsome flower, but. 
like Gloria Mundi, at present too expensive 
| to plant on a large scale. S. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pansies from Rothesay.— Our eyes are 
gladdened with a large collection of Pansiee 
from Messrs. Dobbie, who grow them so well 
there, and, avoiding the large and showy 
kinds, which, in a sense, advertise them¬ 
selves, and leaning towarde the more deli¬ 
cate colours and simpler forms, we find the 
following most beautiful and distinct: Mrs. 
Pearce, a beautiful white; Crieffie Smith, 
Miss Anna Callan, Mrs. Alexander, a beauti¬ 
ful yellow; George G. Murray, Moseley« 
Perfection, a great, pure yellow; Mary 
Birnie, Agnes Kay, and Nellie Chapman. 

Winter-flowering Sweet Peas.— * North 
Lonsdale” is evidently not eanguine in as¬ 
suming that the so-called winter-flowering 
Sweet Peas sent him would not, even if sown 
in October, bloom earlier than April. He 
seems to assume so much would happeu were 
the seeds sown outdoors. Did he sow liis 
Peas thinly ill 5-inch pots, raise the plants 
under glass, aud winter them in a frame or 
greenhouse, get them shifted early in March 
into 8-inch or 9-inch pots, using a good, firm 
compost, it is very doubtful whether, even 
then, he would find any flowers develop ear¬ 
lier than May. If sown outdoors and left 
exposed all the winter, probably the bloom¬ 
ing would not be until June. To test their 
assumed winter-flowering properties, seeds 
should be sown in pots in July in a cold- 
frame, the seedlings being shifted into largo 
pots in September, and, after being staked, 
rown on in a warm position outdoors until 
feet in height, then got into a greenhouse. 
Only in such way could their winter-flowering 
be tested.—D. 

Dahlia-roots.— In the early part of May 
these will be showing signs of starting into 

?;rowth. Many are under the impression that 
rames or glass-houses are essential if early 
flowers are wanted. This is not so, provided 
the roots have been stored on natural lines. 
Now danger of severe frost is over, these 
may be planted where they are to flower. If 
any kind needs dividing, now is the best time. 
Before the tubers are planted the soil should 
be in good condition, and this is easy, seeing 
manure may be worked deeply into the soil. 
It is best, however, not to have this close to 
the roots. Last year, in a small garden I 
have charge of, I had the Dahlias (many or 
them Cactus kinds, that had been stored in m 
cellar) planted in this way. They com¬ 
menced blooming by August 1st, and con¬ 
tinued till destroyed by frost. These old 
roots produced far more and earlier blooms 
than young ones.—J. C. F. C. 

Wallflower Velasquez.— I send you a 
bloom of a new Wallflower, which I showed 
on Tuesday, 19th ult., at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, Vincent-square. I have 
called it Velasquez, from being the Spanish 
colour—yellow orange, lined red—and after 
four years have got it established true, and 
have a nice quantity of it.— Jessie Godwin- 
Austen, Nore , Godaiming. 

[A finely-coloured form, which, we trust, 
may be kept true.— Ed.] 

Antirosace sarmsntosa.— This well-known 
and charming variety is of the greatest value 
for furnishing the lower levels of the rockery, 
and well-grown masses of it, when in full 
flower, always command admiration. It is 
a native of the Himalayas, and is, therefore, 
perfectly hardy, but it cannot endure the 
damp atmosphere and heavy rains expe¬ 
rienced during winter in this country. This 
is, however, a difficulty whch can be easily 
overcome, as merely covering them with large 
squares of glass, which can be rested either 
on the rocks or on a few short stakes, and 
tilted at such an angle that water will run 
off freely, will prevent the plants damping. 
This is the way I treat them, and they always 
come through the winter unharmed. It likes 
a sunny, well-drained position, and flourishes 
in compost consisting of one-half loam and 
the remainder of equal parts of leaf-mould 
and peat, with a fair quantity of sandstone 
broken fine. In suitable positions and soil 
the plants increase rapidly, and flower with 
great freedom. The plants consist of rosettes 
of pale-green leaves, which are covered W’ith 
silky hairs, from the midst of which the 
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flower-stem rises to a height varying from 
6 inches to 9 inches. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in umbels, which are bright rose in 
colour, and have a conspicuous white eye. 
The plant increases much in the same way 
as a Strawberry—i.e., by sending out run¬ 
ners, at the end of which tiny rosettes are 
formed. These, if taken off when rooted, 
and planted elsewhere, soon take to their 
new quarters, and quickly become estab¬ 
lished. As a rule, Androsace sarmentosa 
flowers with me about the middle of May, but 
this season it is somewhat earlier. The ! 
variety named Chumbyi, which is said to be a 
hybrid between A. sarmentosa and A. villosa, ] 
is a stronger grower, and has deeper-coloured ! 
flowers. There is an improved form or sport 
of A. s. Chumbyi now to be had, named Bril¬ 
liant, which is described as having rcwy-ceriso 
flowers.—K. 

Arenaria montana grandiflora.— This, 
the largest flowered form of the Mountain 
Sandwort, is without doubt the most beauti¬ 


been this season. The bulbs—only a few— 
■were planted about eight years ago, and now 
form a large and handsome clump. The 
bulbs are never lifted, being planted in a 
warm and sheltered border, and are entirely 
free from a disease which in some gardens 
renders it difficult to manage. I. reticulata, 
I find, does best in a dry position, and if it 
can receive a little shelter, so much the 
better. If it is impossible to plant in a suit¬ 
able place, it must be lifted, and the bulbs 
stored, as they are especially impatient of 
wet. Another somewhat similar Iris is I. 
Histrio, but the flowers are perhaps a little 
larger, and the plant rather more robust. 
Planted beside I. reticulata, it has failed to 
bloom this season, much to my disappoint¬ 
ment. Iris alata, too, which generally 
blooms early in January, was quite three 
weeks behind its normal time of flowering, 
and the blooms were scarcer than usual. 
This variety requires a light, porous soil and 
a warm and sheltered situation. Occasion- 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HELIOTROPES. 

The Heliotrope, or Cherry Pie as it is 
popularly termed, is a general favourite, 
not only for the beauty of its blossoms, but 
also for their agreeable fragrance. All 
tho varieties in general cultivation are 
garden forms of Heliotropium peruvianum, 
introduced from Peru in 1757. A vigorous- 
growing species, H. incanum, was dis* 
tributed a quarter of a century ago, and 
some hybrids between this and the ordinary 
i garden varieties were raised and sent out 
by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, but they never 
appear to have attained any great popu¬ 
larity. 

Heliotropes are very useful for clothing 
I the wall of a greenhouse, in which position 
they will, if a buoyant atmosphere is main¬ 
tained throughout the winter, flower more 
or less during the entire year. Again, as 
bushy plants for pots from 
5 inches to 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter, Heliotrope® are valu¬ 
able for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion. Some of the varieties 
are very useful in the flower 
garden as small plants and in 
the shape of large pyramids or 
standards, these latter being 
dotted on the Grass or 
grouped in one of the largo 
mixed beds which are now so 
much in vogue. 

The propagation and cul¬ 
tural requirements of the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of Heliotrope 
are very simple. Generally 
speaking, they need much the 
same treatment as a Fuchsia. 
Taken in the spring, the 
young shoot® root very readily 
if they are dibbled into pot® 
of sandy soil and placed in a 
close propagating-case. A 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand forms a very suit¬ 
able compost for the different 
members of the Heliotrope 
family. 

A few well-marked varie¬ 
ties are : Lord Robert®, here 
illustrated, one of the beet, 
the flowers being of a metallic 
violet tint, and particularly 
fragrant; Mme. do Bussy, 
with very large heads of 
flowers, in colour blue, with 
a white centre ; White Lady, 
nearly pure white; Roi des 
Noirs, deep maroon-purple; 
Mme. Bruant, mauve, with a 
light centre; and Swanley 
Giant, of a distinct rosy tint. 

X. 


Heliotrope Lord Roberts. From a photograph by Mr. 0. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


ful of the group, and deserving of a pro¬ 
minent position in the rock garden. In addi¬ 
tion to being larger, the pure white flowers 
are as freely produced as in the type. The 
variety under notice might easily be mis¬ 
taken for h Cerastium by those not ac¬ 
quainted with it, as both in habit of growth 
and the fact of the foliage being of a greyish 
hue and downy, it much resembles the plant 
mentioned. The Sandwort should be ac¬ 
corded a sunny position, where it can form 
a mass of growths and flowers on the level, 
or so that it may grow over the edge and 
drape the face of vertically disposed rocks. 
It is quite hardy and quickly covers a large 
space, and should not, therefore, be planted 
in too close proximity to other subjects. It 
succeeds well in a loamy soil. In hot seasons 
it must bo kept well watered, otherwise it 
"ill suffer greatly, and I have known the 
"iry stems to wither. Propagation can easily 
bo effected by division.—G. P. K. 

The Netted Iris (Iris reticulata).'—This has 
never been so late in flowering as it has 


ally it has bloomed as early as November, 
but as a rule it may be looked for early in 
the New Year.— Kirkcudbright. 

Virginia Stock.— In sowing half-hardy flower 
during tho next few weeks, it ie well to remember 
| a very old plant that on a sunny border, almost irre¬ 
spective of the condition of the soil, is almost 6iire 
| to bloom well. I refer to Virginia Stock, whose pink 
and white and pale mauve bl»*om« are given in 
. such profusion. There are many odd corners where 
this annual can be sown with advantage, particularly 
, in a town garden where the atmosphere i9 not always 1 
I of the best. I have used it ae an edging to borders 
where I did not feel disposed to go to any great 
| trouble or expense. A pinch or two of seed sown 
now will result iu a show in June and July.—F. W. D. 

Erytlironium dens-canis The Queen.— Thia is 

hv far the finest variety of E. dens-canis, the flowers I 
being at least twice the size of those of the major 
varieties and the leaves correspondingly large and ) 
I very beautifully marked. It wa.s found by the late i 
Mr. James Allen, near Pan, a number of years ago.— , 

| S. Aknott. 

Scabiosa caucasica.— I am much Interested in 
I reading the letter of “ J. Cornhill,” in the issue of { 
April 23rd, page 252, re this. 1 also have planted it ' 

I many times in various toils, plants bolight from 
' difTcriffit florists, hut I cannot get It to grow.— i 
Dolly. 


Cineraria stellata. — As 

plants for the greenhouse, 
conservatory, or dwelling- 
house during March, April, 
and even May, there are few 
things that compare with Star 
Cinerarias for lightness and effective colour. 
Quite large heads of bloom can be obtained 
from plants growing in 6-inch pots, and very 
useful decorative stuff can be grown in 5-inch 
pots, which are a suitable size for vases. The 
one important point in cultivating Cinerarias 
is to keep the foliage free of aphides, which 
quickly spoil the appearance of the plant 
and all chance of a floral display. There are. 
of course, other important points connected 
with their successful culture, such as abun¬ 
dance of fresh air, non-exposure to cutting 
winds or cold draughts, a thin shade during 
bright weather up to November, and again 
from early March until they pass out of 
flower. No coddling must be given, much 
artificial heat favouring aphides. Keep the 
plants ns near the glass as possible, and allow 
each plant to stand clear of its neighbour. 
The month of May is a suitable time to sow 
seeds, which germinute more freely than do 
those of the large-flowered varieties. Six or 
7-inch pots, or pans 10 inches or 12 inches in 
diameter, and 4 inches deep, are suitable if 
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filled to within $ inch of the rim with a mix¬ 
ture of loam and leaf-soil, not too fine, but 
pressed moderately firm, and made level on 
the surface with fine sand, on which the seed 
should be sown. Cover lightly with eimilar 
soil, with a dash of sand, uud place anywhere 
in the cool, covering with a slate until the 
seedlings appear, when remove to a frame, 
or, better still, a brick pit, and, when large 
enough to handle, dibble into cutting-boxes 
3 inches apart, using coarser soil, with sand 
added, potting into 3-ineh and 4-inch pots 
before they get crowded, and finally into 
their flowering size before they get pot- 
bound. Fumigate fortnightly.— J. Mayne, 
Ithton, Devon. 


LANTANAS. 

1 \M interested in what “ Woodbastwick ” says about 
Lantanas at page 284, but I do not know the flower, 
and would like to know something about ite habit, 
and size, and colour, etc. —M. Hicks. 

[Lantanas are useful, either for greenhouse 
or conservatory decoration, their brightly- 
coloured blossoms being attractive, and quite 
distinct from those of their associates. Some¬ 
how or other, however, Lantanas have, in 
most places, nearly dropped out of cultiva¬ 
tion; yet, apart from their value as flower¬ 
ing plants for the greenhouse, they form 
pretty little bushes when planted out-of-doors 
during the summer, where they continue to 
flower for months together. 

The culture of Lantanae presents no spe¬ 
cial difficulty. The one enemy to guard 
against is red-spider, which is likely to at¬ 
tack them during hot, dry weather ’in sum¬ 
mer. Briefly, it may be said that the 
treatment usually accorded to Fuchsias will 
suit them well, but there is this exception, 
that Fuchsias form a solid woody stem that 
will put up with a lot of hardship in the way 
of drying off in the winter without actually 
perishing, whereas such treatment would in 
all probability prove fatal to the Lantanas. 
Such being the case, they had better be stood 
on the stage in the greenhouse throughout the 
winter, giving them at that season just 
enough water to keep the soil moist, but no 
more. In spring, with additional warmth 
and moisture, they will start freely into 
growth, and when tho young shoots are from 
*J inches to 3 inches in length, they make the 
best of euttings. These should be dibbled 
quickly (so as not to allow them to flag) into 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a close pro¬ 
pagating case in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, taking care to shade them well 
till they are rooted, after which give more 
air, and whan the cuttings are inured to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the greenhouse, they 
may be potted singly into small pots. A 
compost made up of two parts loam to one 
part each of leaf-mould and well-decayed 
manure, with a little sand, will just suit the 
different Lantanas, and, as summer advances 
and the pots get full of roots, an occasional 
dose of liquid-manure will be beneficial. Seed 
of Lantanas is readily obtainable, and great 
quantities are raised in that way, but where 
accommodation is limited, a few good sorts, 
as Chelsea Gem (deep crimson and amber), 
Drap d’Or (bright yellow, very dwarf), Gogol 
(amber-orange), Golconda (pink and purple), 
Tnvieta (very bright and effective),^ La 
Neige (pure white), and Rayon de Soleil 
(deep yellow, changing to violet), will give 
most satisfaction. 

A notable feature of many varieties of 
Lantana is the great change that takes place 
in the colour of the flowers after expansion, 
for some, which are at firRt yellow or orange, 
become deeply suffused with pink or a deeper 
reddish shade.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seedling Cyclamen persiemn.—I should be 
obliged by advice as to treatment of seedlings of 
Cvilarnen persicum. Every seed grew and formed 
one good leaf, but for the last month the plants 
h ave made no progress and there are no signs of a 
(second leaf. They are growing in a temperature of 

decs, to 70 degs., potted in a compost of loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand. The corms look healthy, but do 
rot grow, and are no larger than a Laburnum- 
tied. How can I hurry them up?—E. A. 0.. Stroud. 

[We fear that you cannot do much towards 
hurrying up your plants of Cyclamen persi- 
i uni. You do not say when the seed was 
sown, or whether they are potted off singly 


or are still in the seed-pots or pans. If they 
are not already in small pots, we should ad¬ 
vise you to pot them off at once, using a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. It would 
assist matters somewhat if you could plunge 
the pots iu a gentle bottom-heat. The tem¬ 
perature, as given by you, is quite correct. 
The great point in Cyclamen culture, espe¬ 
cially during the earlier stages of the plants, 
is to keep them in a structure where a genial 
temperature is maintained, with a liberal 
amount of atmospheric moisture. For this 
reason a low structure is preferable to a 
lofty one, and shading should be afforded the 
plants during hot sunshine. We hope to give 
in an early issue a note dealing with the culti¬ 
vation of the Cyclamen.] 

Seeds from Mauritius.—I have had sent to me 
seeds of various Palms and of Aristolochia elegans, 
Combretum cocciueum, Petnea volubilis, Antigonon 
leptopus, and other shrubs, etc., from the Mauritius, 
fan I raise these in a greenhouse in winch there is 
only sufficient heat to keep out frost ( Fires arc now 
discontinued.— JANETTK. 

[As the different subjects named by you 
ure all natives of the tropics, it can bo well 
understood that, in order to succeed, they 
need, when sown, the temperature of a stove. 
Once the plants are through their infantile 
stages, they will hold their own in a some¬ 
what cooler structure, but any attempt to 
glow them in such a greenhouse as yours, 
which has only sufficient heat to keep out 
frost, will only end in failure. A minimum 
winter temperature of 50 degs. is at least 
needed to keep them in health, and at this 
season 60 degs. by night, rising from 10 degs. 
to 20 degs. during the day, will just meet 
their requirements. The four subjects 
named by you are all climbing plants— 
namely, Aristolochia elegans, which has 
pretty eup-shaped flowers, in colour whitish, 
veined with purple, and heavily blotched in 
the interior with purplish-brown ; Combre- 
tium coccineum has feathery racemes of scar¬ 
let flowers ; Petraea volubilis bears its pur- 
plish-lilac-coloured blossoms in drooping 
racemes ; while Antigonon leptopus produces 
its rose-coloured flowers in great profusion.] 

Rehmannla angulata Pink Perfection.— 

I enclose some photographs of large plants, 
which have been flowering since March, and 
are now in full bloom. The plants are now 
about 5 feet high, and still growing. The 
long raceme is covered with pink flowers, 
spotted like a Foxglove. Some plants have 
as many as thirty blooms out at once, each 
flower being about 2\ inches long. The 
flowers are a great addition to a greenhouse, 
and stand well indoors. My gardener (F. R. 
Stadden) gives the following cultural de¬ 
tails : “ Seed sown in April in a half-spent 
Cucumber-frame germinates quickly. Pot as 
soon as sufficiently grown into 6-inch or 
8-inch pots, which are large enough to flower 
in. Stand in a cool frame until October, and 
then move into a cool greenhouse. Keep the 
plants away from hot-water pipes, as they 
like a cool bottom. Though a perennial, it is 
best to raise plants every year from seed. As 
soon as the flower-spikes show, water twice a 
week with liquid-manure.”—B ina * Scott, 
Oakley, Hants. 

Watering plants in pots.— How difficult 
it is to get youths and even young men to 
examine each individual plant as to whether 
water is required or not. Instead of this, 
some (not all) will only water what the eye 
considers dry, neglecting to test the soil, or 
even ring the pot of others, with the result 
that not more than half the batch has been 
catered for, if one may use such a term. 
In examining a house of plants as to water 
requirements, it is absolutely necessary for 
the worker to bear in mind that a plant may 
be ruined from the want of water from 
three p.m. to seven a.m. next morning. With 
a year’s experience a youth should know 
whether a certain plant will suffer or not 
between those hours. It may not be exactly 
dry at the time of examination, but to wait 
for some hours ere water bo applied may, 
as I have just said, ruin a good plant.. While 
a goodly number of plants is spoilt from 
receiving too much w’ater at the roots, I am 
certain a great number are killed from the 
want of it. This neglect is more likely to 
happen on a Sunday, when those on duty are 
in a great hurry to get done, as they term 


it, and if the chief has to go round and 
examine each house of plants he may as 
well do the watering himself. It is very 
annoying when looking through a house 
of plants or a batch stood out-of-doors to 
find many show ing signs of distress. I hope 
if any young gardener should read these 
notes he will profit by them, for, depend 
upon it, he will never make a successful culti¬ 
vator unless he takes every care as regards 
watering, airing, and shading. Those who 
do such work haphazard never make good 
gardeners.—J. M. 

Repotting Palm8.~ Tubs are being used a 
good deal for Palms and Bamboos indoors. 
They are neat, and the plants do well in 
them, and I do not think there is tho same 
tendency for the roots to grow out of the 
pot at the surface. Some plants do this 
more than others, and I think it is more 
noticeable when tho plants are grown in light 
soil. When a Kentia or any other Palm 
grows out of the pot, and it i<s not possible 
to get a pot deep enough to bury tho roots 
which have grown out of the soil at the top, 
I have generally turned tho plant out of the 
pot, cut enough of the roots away at tho 
bottom to permit of the ball being dropped 
deeper into a pot of the same size, or pos¬ 
sibly a bit larger. This may seem a rather 
drastic method of righting things, but tho 
roots do not appear to mind it, as they begin 
immediately to repair damage, and so au 
improvement is effected.—H. 

Verbenas.— Since the advent of the variety 
Miss Willmott, Verbenas have become more 
popular than they were for some time pre¬ 
viously. At tho meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on May 3rd, a group made 
up of a few distinct varieties formed a very 
bright and cheerful feature among the Ferns 
exhibited by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, of 
Edmonton. The varieties represented were : 
Norma, crimson-purple, white centre ; Aurora 
Boreale, bright scarlet; Queen of Whites, 
white; Miss Willmott, pink; and Favourite, 
purple, white eye. These are all of good, 
free growth, characteristic of the varieties of 
the present day, and are equally suited for 
planting out or for growing in pots. By some 
the cultivation of Verbenas has been given 
up because of their liability to mildew, but 
these newer, vigorous growing sorts are less 
subject to it than some of the older kinds. A 
difficulty with many is to keep old plants of 
Verbenas throughout the winter, so that they 
are available for propagating from iu the 
spring. If cuttings are struck in August, 
from six to eight being put into a 5-inch pot, 
they will, if allowed to remain undisturbed, 
pass the winter much better than older 
plants. They winter best on a shelf in a light, 
buoyant atmosphere, where a temperature of 
about 50 degs. is maintained. A dusting of 
sulphur will serve to keep mildew in check 
should it put in an appearance, while aphides 
or green fly, which quickly injure the shoots, 
are readily destroyed by vaporising.—C. 

Indian Azaleas.— Of late years we have had 
many new varieties of Indian Azaleas put into com¬ 
merce with flowers of a bright rose or salmon-rose 
colour bordered with white. They have become very 
popular of late years, and now figure largely In any 
collection of these beautiful flowering greenhouse 
plants. In looking over lately a number of Azaleas 
in flower I was particularly struck with one of tlm 
section called Professor Wolters, the flowers of which 
are very numerous, large, and of a delightful rosy 
colour with a deeper centre. The petals are bordered 
with white and beautifully crisped at the cdjzes. A 
second variety was also very striking. This was 
Vuylfitekeana, rather a small bloom, as flowers go 
nowadays, but of a brilliant crimson colour, and 
borne In great profusion. From its partial hose-in¬ 
hose character it would appear to have inherited 
some of the influence of Azalea amoena, but not to 
the same extent as the now popular variety Hexe. 
—G. 8. C. 

Calathea (Maranta) crocata.-This exceedingly 
pretty Calathea. so truthfully portrayed on page 263 
of Gardening Illustrated. was, ns stated, given an 
award of merit on March 22nd last by the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 8ociety. A 
singular feature in connection with this is the fact 
that as long ago as February 8th, 1881. it was given 
the higher aw'ard of a first-class certificate by tho 
same body. In the latest list of the “Plants, 
Flowers, and Form Certificated by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society ” it ie referred to as the genua 
Maranta, and that is probably the reason the fact 
was overlooked that it had been previously honoured. 
The dilfercnce of opinion i-s readily understood, as a 
first-class certificate was far more readily obtained 
thirty years ago than it is at the present day. I 
cannot recall a parallel case to this, though numerous 
instances have occurred of an award of merit being 
given followed later on by an F.C.C.—X. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GLUEY PEA OF MEW ZEALAND 
(CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS) FROM A 
CORNISH GARDEN. 

This brilliant plant, so seldom seen in the 
Home Counties, is sent to us in a fine state 


- This New Zealand plant, popularly 

known as the Parrot’s-bill and Lobster-claw, 
is an old denizen of our gardens, having been 
introduced more than seventy years ago. In 
Devon and Cornwall it is found in most 
ardens, and in these counties is quite hardy, 
t is generally grown against a wall, but spe¬ 
cimens in bush form are sometimes to be 


done, seed-pods, which considerably weaken 
the plants, are formed. 


THE LILACS. 

Although the Lilac is found in almost every 
old garden of any pretensions in the country, 
when a new garden is to be planted, it finds 
a foremost place among the shrubs. This 



The Glory Tea of New Zealand (Clianlhuj punicoua). Flowers sent by Mrs. Rogers, Burncooso. 


by Mrs. Rogers, of Burin-uose. It is a found. It is, as a rule, at its best during popularity is, doubtless, due to a combination 
handsome 6hrub, common in the south and May, a plant that is doing well being then a of circumstances. The ordinary garden 
west of Ireland, near the coast generally, mass of crimson. There is also a so-called Lilacs are perfectly hardy, and of the easiest 
where it covers the walls with its brilliant white variety, whose blooms are not really possible cultivation ; they rarelv fail to bloom 
flowers, and is a sight not to be forgotten, white, but have a greenish tinge. Seedlings freely, and their flowers, of pleasing shades 
Where the climate ie not genial or the soil from the white variety often revert to the of colour, are borne in large inflorescences, 
does not suit it, it is not much use attempting type. It is well, after flowering is over, to and have a delicious perfume. Added to 
its culture. remove the decayed flowere, as, if this is not l these qualities, the flowering time is May, 
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when everything about the garden looks at 
its best. The Lilacs belong to the genus 
Syringa, those usually grown being confined 
to a couple of species, Syringa persica and S. 
vulgaris. By intercrossing and many years 
of cultivation and selection a large number 
of varieties has been raised, and it is to theee 
varieties and their respective types that we 
usually refer when mention is made of Lilacs. 
The uses to which Lilacs may be put are 
almost endless. Shrubberies usually contain 
numbers of plants, isolated specimens are 
common, while bold groups, either of a single 
variety or a collection of kinds form effective 
objects. Lilacs, more especially the varie¬ 
ties with large inflorescences, give the most 
satisfactory results when planted in mode¬ 
rately rich soil. Loam—rather heavy than 
light—is the best soil, but light soil enriched 
w ith manure, also answers. After the flowers 
have fallen, a good mulch of rotten manure is 
beneficial, while growth is accelerated and 
stouter shoots formed for the succeeding year 
by removing the flower-heads before seeds 
have an opportunity of developing. Provided 
the plants are doing well, little or no pruning 
is required, but it sometimes happens that a 
lot of suckers is produced from tne base, and 
the main branches bear shoots which are too 
weak to bloom satisfactorily. When this ie 
so, a good thinning out of the suckers, inside 
shoots, and weak branches is often sufficient 
to strengthen the bushes, and cause them to 
bloom. In bad cases the pruning may, how¬ 
ever, have to be persevered in for two or 
three years before the plant« recover. Such 
plants are assisted by a good watering three 
or four times during the growing season with 
liquid cow-manure. 

Lilacs foe forcing.— It is not only in the 
outdoor garden, however, that the Lilacs play 
an important part, for no shrub is more popu¬ 
lar for forcing into flower for greenhouee or 
conservatory decoration during winter and 
spring, and few flowers realise better prices 
in mid-winter. Plants which are to be 
forced are usually grown solely for the pur¬ 
pose, and are very different from the tine, 
shapely bushes we are accustomed to see in 
the garden. In this case a fine plant is not 
required, but each individual must produce 
the maximum of flowers for the minimum of 
space. To effect this, the plants are kept to 
a few branches only, all superfluous growth 
being removed when but an inch or two long, 
so that all the strength may be thrown into 
six or eight, or occasionally more, branches. 
These are well nourished and strong, with 
round, plump, terminal and axillary buds, 
from both kinds of which flowers will appear. 
Thorough ripening is important, so, towards 
the end of August, the roots are chopped 
round with a sharp spade to check growth, so 
that no autumn shoots shall appear. The 
holes made by the spade are not closed up, 
but left, so that air shall have access to the 
roots to assist in the ripening. Plants which 
have been forced are, as a rule, of no value 
for the same purpose for at least two years, 
so they are cut well back and planted in rich 
ground, the severe pruning being persisted 
in until they are in good condition again. 

Propagation.— Lilacs may be propagated 
in many ways. The respective types are 
usually increased by division, layers, cuttings, 
or seeds, and the fine varieties by grafting 
on to stocks of the type. Seeds are not a 
satisfactory means of propagation except in 
the production of stocks, for seedlings often 
flow'er indifferently for a long period. Though 
Lilacs are usually seen as bushes, with a 
number of branches springing from one com¬ 
mon root-stock, they occasionally assume a 
tree-like habit, with a trunk 6 feet or 8 feet 
in height, surmounted by a small head of 
branches. It is possible to rear such plants 
from seedlings, provided attention is given to 
pruning from babyhood. In some Continen¬ 
tal nurseries a speciality is made of th : s 
form of plant. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the Lilac in tree form would be so 
highly appreciated as in its better-known 
character. 

Specieb. 

Syringa persica is a dwarf - growing 
bush, 3 feet to 5 feet, or occasionally more, 
in height, made up .of small, thin branches, 
branches, clothed with small leaves, and 
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bearing elegant clusters of lilac bloesoms, 
which are sweetly scented. There is a white- 
flowered variety, and also a variety with 
finely-cut leaves. Its native country extends 
from Persia to Afghanistan. 

8. vulgaris grows 18 feet or 20 feet in 
height, though it is frequently met with much 
dwarfer. Its large leaves and fine inflores¬ 
cences of lilac or reddish-lilac, fragrant 
flowers are familiar to everyone. It was in¬ 
troduced to British gardens from Eastern 
Europe. Between these two species a very 
well-marked hybrid has originated in 

S. CHINENSI8, which is frequently termed 
the “ Rouen Lilac.” It is intermediate in 
character, grows at least 12 feet high, and 
is very free-flowering, the flower-clusters 
having much of the elegance of those of 8. 
persica. It would serve no* useful object to 
give a complete list of the many garden 
forms, so a small selection only of really good 
kinds is appended: — 

DARK-COLOURBD REDS AND CRIMSONS.— 
Souvenir de Louis Spath, very large inflores¬ 
cences ; Congo, also large ; Charles X., one 
of the best for forcing ; Toussaint Louvertre, 
Geant des Batailles. 

Various shades. —Louis Van Houtte, Dr. 
Lindley, Kreuter, Le Gaulois, and Aline 
Mocquery. 

Whites are Marie Legraye, alba grandi- 
flora, Noisettiaua, and Frau Bertha Dam- 
mann. 

Double-flowered forms may be selected 
from Alphonse Lavallee, violet-blue; Dr. 
Masters, lilac ; Grand Due Constantin, lilac ; 
President Carnot, lilac; Mme. Lemoine, 
white; Mme. Caeimir Perier, white; 
and Leraoinei, rose. The double forms 
cannot be recommended as of such great 
general worth as the singles, though some are 
very showy. D. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Grafting Rhododendrons. I have a few 
Rhododendron ponticum in my little lawn. 1 should 
like very much to graft a fewr hybrids on them. I 
want your advice as to the best time for grafting.— 
Amatelr. 

[Though Rhododendrons are in nurseries 
freely propagated by grafting, a considerable 
amount of practical knowledge is needed to 
be successful. It would be useless to think 
of grafting your plants of Rhododendron 
ponticum with a few of the choicer hybrids, 
as even if carried out by anyone accustomed 
to the work they would not succeed. In 
order to graft Rhododendrons the stock 
selected should be young seedling plants of 
R. ponticum, whose fresh bark would unite 
much more readily than that on older plants. 
Side or veneer grafting, as it is often termed, 
is the method generally employed, though 
sometimes saddle grafting is resorted to. 
This operation is usually carried out dur¬ 
ing the summer months, and after it is 
finished the point of union must be covered 
with grafting-wax in order to exclude the 
air. Then the grafted plants must be placed 
in a close propagating case and kept shaded 
when necessary. In from six weeks to two 
months a union should be complete, when 
air must be gradually given.] 

Ornamental Pyrueee.— The majority of 
the Pyruses are decidedly ornamental when 
in flower, and some of them are among the 
most charming of small or medium growing 
trees. Perhaps the most beautiful of all is 
the Japanese Pyrus floribunda and its deep- 
coloured variety atrosanguinea. These, 
which are in reality more bush than tree¬ 
like, are among the most graceful members 
of the genus and very free-flowering. In 
atrosanguinea the buds are of quite a ruby- 
red colour. The taller-growing Pyrus Bpec- 
tabilis, with a profusion of large pink blos¬ 
soms, is also very fine, and so is Pyrus 
Scheideckeri, with semi-double flowers. This 
last is sometimes classed as a variety of 
Pyrus Ringo, a Japanese species, which is 
not only very free-flow’ering, but often bears 
a large quantity of fruits, which are, when 
ripe, like little Apples and of a yellow 
colour. No mention of Pyruses remarkable 
for the beauty of their blossoms is complete 
without that species which bears the outra¬ 
geous name of Pyrus Niedzwetzky^na. It is 
a native of the Caucasus, and is totally dis¬ 
tinct; from Any other kind. The habit of 


I growth is somewhat wild and irregular, while 
the flow r ers are large and of a very distinct 
shade of reddish rose, with a suspicion of 
purple. This reddish colouring matter is to 
be found in the leaves, wood, and fruit of 
this striking yet singular kind.—X. 

The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas).—This 
is a valuable wunter-flowering subject, and 
early in March creates a pretty picture on the 
lawn, especially if planted in front of some 
large evergreen like a Yew. The countless 
yellow blossoms, which stud every leafless 
branchlet and twig, furnish a bright and 
pleasing effect. The individual flowers are 
curious rather than showy, being composed 
of thiu petals, radiating like the spokes of 
a wheel, but the profusion in whicji they are 
borne makes the tree, at a little distance, 
appear like a cloud of pale yellow. The 
blossoms are followed in the autumn by bright 
red, oval fruits, each about half an inch in 
length, from which its English name of Cor¬ 
nelian Cherry is derived. It is grown both in 
bush and standard form, but the latter fur¬ 
nishes the handsomest specimens. There is 
a variegated form that is also attractive 
from the colouring of its foliage, and a wellr 
growui standard of this variety is always 
pleasing. It is a native of Southern Europe, 
and has been known in this country for over 
three hundred years.— Wyndham Fitzher- 

BERT. 

Camellias in the open. —Camellias are so 
generally looked upon as greenhouse shrubs 
that their hardiness is seldom taken into 
consideration. At Kewr just now, in a 
sheltered portion of the Rhododendron dell, 
there is a group of Camellias which for 
vigour, profusion of bloom, and display of 
colour vies with their near neighbours the 
Rhododendrons. There must be hundreds 
of gardens, at all events, in the southern 
half of England, where Camellias would do 
well, vet they are very rarely met with. Of 
those at Kew, perhaps the most effective are 
the semi-double crimson variety Donckelaari 
and the single red, which is regarded as the 
typical Camellia japoniea. This latter is 
also extremely fine planted out in a bed in 
the Temperate-house. It is not at Kew 
alone that these Camellias do well in the 
open ground, for at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 19th last a 
large table was furnished with cut flowers 
of different varieties from the gardens of 
Lady Tress Barry, St. Leonard's Hill, 
Windsor. Several" of the varieties shown 
were seedlings raised at Windsor, parti¬ 
cularly noticeable among them being Sir 
F. T. Barry, single crimson, and Lady Barry, 
a beautiful single white flower, against which 
the central crown oT golden anthers stood 
out very conspicuous. In planting Camel¬ 
lias out-of-doors they should be so situated 
that the ground is not parched lip at any 
season, while, at the same time, it must not 
be waterlogged. Shelter from keen, cutting 
winds, especially from the north and east, 
is also essential.—T. C. 

Double-flowered Furze.— Of all flowering 
shrubs this is iust now one of the finest, 
every bush being a mass of rich, golden- 
yellow blossoms. On the banks at Kew- near 
the end of the Sion Vista it is seen at its 
best, and during bright sunshine the effect is 
dazzling. The "value of the double-flowered 
Furze is certainly not enough recognised, 
as, in addition to its beauty, it will thrive 
in poor, stony soil. It is necessary to pro¬ 
pagate the double-flowered Furze from cut¬ 
tings, and as they transplant badly at anv 
stage, the young plants should be kept in 
pots until they are placed in their per¬ 
manent positions. The best time to take 
cuttings of the double-flowered Furze is the 
latter part of the month of August. A frame 
is necessary for the cuttings, for whose recep¬ 
tion about 6 inches of sandy soil may be 
placed in the bottom of the frame and trod 
down firmly, or the cuttings may be dibbled 
into pots. In either case they must, be fixed 
securely in the soil, and then given a good 
watering in order to settle everything in 
position. Then the light or lights must bo 
left off for a short time to dry up any super¬ 
abundant moisture. From that time they 
mnst be kept close, and shaded from direct 
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sunshine. If only a limited number of cut¬ 
tings is needed they must be dibbled into a 
sheltered border and covered with a hand- 
light. A length of 4 inches to 6 inches is 
very suitable for the cuttings. 

Sassafras officinale.— The recent note on the 
Sweet Bay reminds one of a little-known deciduous 
tree formerly known as Laurus Sassafras, hut now 
catalogued under the name at the head of this note. 
It never attains a large size (30 feet would be the 
maximum), but makes a nice specimen for small 
lawns or any position where size is not a considera¬ 
tion. The flower is quite insignificant, but the leaf 
is handsome, taking on a brilliant colour in autumn, 
which in the majority of seasons i6 long retained. 
Both leaves and wood are slightly aromatic, but 
nothing to the extent of the Sweet Bay. The wood 
is hard, but brittle, and for this reason the tree is 
best in a sheltered spot or the branches are apt to be 
snapped off by rough winds. I have not seen it fruit 
in England. It is not particular in the matter of 
soil. The best plants 1 have seen were growing in a 
sandy loam. —L. B. S. 

The Chionanthus (C. virginicus and C. refusus). 
— So far as l know, there are in cultivation only two 
varieties of the above, commonly known as the 
Fringe-tree, and they are seldom seen in gardens, 
although (' retusus has come more to the front of 
late, since it has been exhibited among collections of 


ORCHIDS. 

BRASSO-CATTLEYA ORPHEUS. 

This very interesting hybrid was first raised 
by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, from Brassa- 
| vola glauca and Cattleya Thame alba. An 
award of merit was given at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on January 14th, 
1902. The flowers are fairly intermediate 
! in character, the sepals being white, slightly 
tinged with pink, the petals and lip white, the 
latter having a sulphur-yellow disc. Its co¬ 
generic hybrid, B.-C. Pyrrha, a hybrid be¬ 
tween B. glauca and C. labiata, also raised 
by Messrs. Veitch, is another very pretty and 
interesting addition to this class of plants. 
B.-C. Orpheus grows freely when elevated 
well up to the roof glass of the Cattleya or 
warm intermediate-house, a good light, with¬ 
out strong, direct sunshine, being indispen¬ 
sable to the production of strong flowering 
growths. After the flowers have faded, the 
plant should be placed in the least warm part 


than when in a wet condition. In the case 
of healthy plants, that have four or five 
pseudo-bulbs, or, perhaps, more, and it is 
desirable to grow it into a specimen, it is 
advisable, after repotting, to cut the rhizome 
about half-way through between the second 
and third bulbs, and again between the 
fourth and fifth. Under good conditions the 
plant will make several new back growths, 
and in a year or two will grow into a good- 
sized plant. If, on the other hand, it is the 
wish of the grower to increase the stock, the 
two leading bulbs should be severed and be 
repotted into a convenient-sized pot. The 
back pseudo-bulbs may be stood upon some 
damp Sphagnum Moss, or bo planted firmly 
in pots filled with Moss. If the eyes or 
breaks are sound, they will soon form young 
growths, when each piece may be repotted 
singly into as small pots as it is possible to 
get them into. Always guard against over¬ 
potting, as many plants in inexperienced 
hands have been irretrievably ruined by this 
practice. Pot the plant quite firmly, and 



Brasso Cattleya Orpheus. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrences garden at Burford, Dorking. 


hardy forced sliruhs. It was Introduced from China 
in the fifties, but C. virginicus, from North America, 
has been in English gardens for nearly 120 years, and 
it is strange that such a handsome plant is not more 
common in gardens. There is not much difference 
in the varieties, except that in C. retusue the flowers 
are not quite so thickly set, and are slightly fragrant. 
C. virginicus is said to attain the height of 80 feet 
in its native habitat and assume the dimensions of 
a small tree, but I have only seen it as a shrub in 
England with a maximum height of 10 feet. It 
flourishes in ordinary garden soil.—E. B. 8. 

Yuccas and mice. — I grow a number of Yuccas, 
and they generally repay me by flowering very well. 
During the past winter there has been a good deal 
of destruction among them from the work of the 
bank mouse, which is common in my garden, and is 
very injurious to garden 6tuff. The mice cut away 
the leaves and then attack the crowns, so that 
people might attribute the failure of the Yuccas to 
the wrong cause. — W. 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar- 
dknlnq Illi'sthatkd it now ready (price 3d., poet free 
SJ d.). The Binding Cate for the mine volume it alto 
available, price 1*. M., by post 1*. 0d. The Index awl 
Binding Cate can be obtained from any newsagent , or 
from the Publisher, 17, Furnivalstrcct, London, K.C. 
If ordered together the price yf Index and Binding 
Case it 2s., poet fret. 


of the house, anil be kept comparatively dry 
at the root, otherwise new growths will up- 
pear prematurely. While the plant is rest¬ 
ing, the pseudo-bulbs should not bo allowed 
to shrivel. A slight shrivelling will do no 
hunn ; at the same time over abundance of 
water should be avoided, which would cause 
the roots to decay, and general deterioration 
of the plant would ensue. 

The best time to repot B.-C. Orpheus and 
its allies is 60 on after the commencement of 
growth, because soon after the new growths 
appear they will send out from their base a 
large number of fresh roots, that will readily 
enter and appreciate the new potting mixture, 
and quickly become re-established. If the 
operation is left until the roots are fully 
active, the chances are that many of them 
will get broken. When the plant requires 
room for further development, then repot 
ting must be done ; but previous to the opera¬ 
tion it is advisable to allow the plant to bc- 
| come rather dry at the root for a few days, 
as the roots are less likely to get injured 


keep the rhizome about on a level with the 
rim of the pot. When repotting, it is advis¬ 
able to work the compost well up under the 
rhizome of tho plant, being particular to fill 
up every gap between the roots very firmly, 
and to bring the compost slightly sloping or 
conewise to just below the rim of the pot, so 
as to make watering easy. For a compost, 
use the best Osmunda-fibre and Polypodium- 
fibre in equal proportions. Cut both fibres 
up moderately fine, and add sufficient small 
crocks to assist water to pass rapidly and 
freely through the potting materials. The 
use of Sphagnum Moss with the compost is 
quite immaterial, and may be left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the cultivator. If it is used, it 
should be cut up rather small before mixing 
it with the other materials. 

The plant may be grown either in a pot or 
shnllow Orchid-pan, but whichever is pre¬ 
ferred, it should be well drained ; at least 
half the depth should be filled with crocks. 
After potting, very.careful watering is neces¬ 
sary, and for a few weeks the compost should 
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be kept rather on the dry side, but the sur¬ 
roundings should be made fairly moist, by 
syringing or spraying between the pots seve¬ 
ral times a day, according to the state of 
the weather. During this time, whenever 
the potting material appears dry on the sur¬ 
face, simply moisten it around the edge of the 
pot, using a fine sprayer or fine-rosed water¬ 
ing-can, the object being to induce the roots 
to grow and attach themselves to the sides 
of the pot, and as the plant becomes 
thoroughly re-established, the amount of 
water may be increased. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

The principal work now besides watering is 
shifting the plant* into larger pots as they 
require it. The most forward will be ready 
for the size in which they are to bloom. A 
useful-sized pot for Chrysanthemums to 
flower in is oue 9 inches in diameter. Some 
of the chief growers of exhibition blooms use 
larger pots; but the amateur cultivator 
hardly expects plants or blooms quite up to 
so high a standard as is obtained by some cul¬ 
tivators. The pots should be clean, and also 
well drained. This does not mean that a 
large quantity of potsherds should be put into 
the bottom of the pot, but that they should 
be placed carefully ; one large piece over the 
hole, then just a covering of smaller bits; 
on which may be placed a covering of the 
rougher portion of the compost, and drainage 
will be perfect. 

Soil is an important item. A mistake 
may, however, easily be made by making this 
too rich. What is required is nice, sweet, 
turfy loam for the greater portion. This is 
sometimes costly and difficult to obtain. The 
top spit of meadow land where the soil is 
rather heavy, or from a hillside where the 
Grass is kept down by cattle, provides an ex¬ 
cellent material, usually full of fibre, and yel¬ 
low in colour. From the sides of roads, 
again, one may often get very good -loam, 
and, in this case, with abundance of grit in 
it. It is well to have it cut a few weeks 
before it is required for use, so that the Grass 
inay not bo green. Chop or break it up, but 
not too fine, nor should it be sifted. We 
want the fibre intact. Loam, then, should 
form two-thirds of the whole of the compost. 
The other portion may be thoroughly decom¬ 
posed manure, dry, so that it may be passed 
through a sieve, or leaf-mould, or, better still, 
the two mixed. To each bushel of the soil 
add 2 lb. of bone-meal, and if the loam be 
of a very retentive nature, use a little old 
brick-rubble or charcoal, to keep it open. 
This compost must be turned over several 
times, and be used neither wet nor dry. 

The plants that are intended to be eliifted 
should always be thoroughly soaked an hour 
or so before potting; then, when the ball is 
turned out of the old pot, there is a chance 
of removing the same without any roots 
clinging to the sides. Thus a serious check 
is avoided. Have a stout 6tick, wedge- 
shaped at one end, for the purpose of ram¬ 
ming the earth into the pot firmly. This is 
essential to a short jointed, well ripened 
growth. In potting, it is easy to gauge how 
much of the compost may be put into the 
bottom of the pot, so that the surface soil 
shall be nearly 12 inches below the rim. This 
is to provide space for water, and room, too, 
for a top-dressing later on. The soil cannot 
be made too firm, and it is worth while to 
take plenty of time, so that potting may be 
properly done. For a couple of weeks after 
potting stand the plants close together in a 
not over sunny position, and for several days 
no water should be given at the roots, unless 
the leaves flag badly. Instead of this, 
sprinkle the leaves morning and evening. 
By the rapid development of new leaves, it 
will be seen that the roots are moving. The 
plants may then be removed to their 

Summer quarters.— In this connection 
errors are often made. A hundred plant* 
are made to grow in a space where much 
better results would come if but half the 
nnmber were cultivated. Chrysanthemums 
must have plenty of room. Stand each pot 
from 18 inches to 2 feet apart, and in rows 
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not less than 5 feet asunder. Then, all other 
conditions being favourable, the growth can¬ 
not help becoming matured. The most open 
position in the garden may be selected. To 
obtain bushy plants, each shoot should be 
topped when 4 inches or so in length, but for 
large blooms the shoots ought to be restricted 
—three is the orthodox number. Place a 
central stick to each plant, and then loosely 
j tie the three side growths to this. Securing 
I the growths should be prompt, as, being ten- 
j der at the points, they readily snap off 
through wind and other causes. Keep the 
leaves free from insect pests. The most 
troublesome is green-fly ; Tobacco-powder 
destroys it, but in this matter, again, it is 
wise to be prompt. The leaf-mining-fly does 
mischief in most seasons. This may be picked 
off, and its road be easily noted by the white 
mark it leaves behind. Syringing the plants 
j every day with w’eak soot-water has been 
found an easy means of keeping the leaves 
free from insect pests. This dressing, how- 
( ever, must be clear. Soot-water is made by 
putting a quantity in a bag. This is then 
kept in a tub of water, and the liquid is then 
■ always ready for use. For giving a healthy 
j dark green tone to the foliage, the liquid is 
J also most valuable. 

| LATE STRUCK CUTTINGS. 

; A system which ha* been brought more pro¬ 
minently to the fore of late years is that of 
single-stem plants, each bearing one blossom. 

! It has much to recommend it, inasmuch as 
1 specimens useful for many purposes may be 
: obtained in a comparatively short time. If 
proper varieties be grown, one may get dwarf 
j plants, that will be very useful for the ama- 
| teur grower with limited space. 

For this mode, late-rooted cuttings will do. 
They may be struck from now on till June. 
The small tips that are taken from plant* 
when topping them form the material, and if 
the old stools of last year have not been de¬ 
stroyed, there will, of course, be an ample 
supply of healthy cuttings. Put these either 
singly into small pot*, or place them about 
3 inches apart in shallow boxes filled with 
any ordinary potting compost. Shade slightly 
from the sun, and water when needed. This 
will be almost daily if the boxes be shallow, 
a* advised. Shelter the cuttings under any 
glass structure, and keep air from them as 
much as possible until rooted. The young 
plants must be parted immediately root* have 
formed, which is indicated by fresh leaves 
growing. This is to prevent a drawn and 
spindly look. They should now bo kept cool, 
and have abundance of air— almost open-air 
treatment, in fact. If plenty of moisture be 
given, and the tiny plants not crowded, they 
will form dwarf, sturdy little specimens, with 
healthy dark green leave*. They should not 
become pot-bound. It is, therefore, advis¬ 
able to give another early shift, because at 
this time of the year growth is very rapid ; 
this time into the flowering pots. Those of 
6-inch diameter, called 32’s, are large 
enough. Use a compost of turfy loam, rotted 
manure, sifted, in the proportion of 1 peck 
to the bushel, then add a sprinkling of coarse 
sand, and a pound of bone-meal to one bushel 
of the whole. Pot very firmly, and stand the 
plants in the open air. Some varieties may 
be grown straight on, and the first flower-bud 
that comes is the proper one to retain, by 
pinching away all the growth-buds that form 
around it. 

Very fine blooms may be grown thus from 
late-struck cuttings, and amateurs who have 
not tried the plan should do so. The plants, 
being in comparatively small pots, the neces¬ 
sity of good culture is at once apparent. 
They must not suffer through want of water, 
and stimulant* in a weak state must be 
applied pretty regularly. 

The mention of stimulant* reminds me of a 
case that came under my notice the other 
day of an amateur cultivator, who killed the 
greater portion of hie Chrysanthemum plants 
by the too free use of soot in the soil. It is 
always easy to overload potting soil with fer¬ 
tilisers, the strength of which we have no 
means of testing, and the desire to try these 
tempting articles is ever strong. H. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Pinohlng Chrysanthemums {J, Thomson). 
—The object of pinching Chrysanthemums is 
to make late varieties produce their buds 
earlier than they would do naturally, and 
by the same practice, only at a different time, 
early sorts are made to produce buds later 
than when developed naturally. For ordi¬ 
nary decoration it is unnecessary to pinch 
out the point* of the shoots at all, as for 
home displays the grower generally prefers 
a long and continuous flowering period, and 
for this reason, early, semi-early, mid-season, 
and late sort* are, as a rule, those selected. 
It i* for exhibition that the grower should 
have recourse to pinching, and by this it 
should be understood just the points only of 
each shoot should be taken out, and the re¬ 
sulting growths taken up to produce the 
necessary buds. It is because many of the 
late sorts, a* well as many of the semi-early 
kinds, are invaluable for exhibition, that 
these means are taken, as by their adoption 
these specially good varieties may be had in 
perfection during the November show time. 
Some varieties are pinched because it is 
known they give better results from second 
crown buds —i.r., the second lot of bud* 
which show on the shoots after being pinched 
or after breaking naturally, and such flowers 
may be had by pinching the plants early in 
the year and retaining second crown buds. 
If euch varieties were left to their natural 
eouree of growth, the chances are the first- 
crown buds would be far too late for the same 
purpose. Hence the value of knowing the 
varieties needing this treatment and when to 
carry it out. Those plants intended for the 
hardy flower-border do not need thi* treat¬ 
ment. The only reason for pinching them— 
and this is really unnecessary is to make them 
extra bushy, thereby getting a greater num¬ 
ber of smaller flowers than would be the case 
if left to a natural system of growth. 

When to plant early-flowering Chryean- 
themume (/. Boss). —The third week in May 
is generally considered the best time to plant 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, but, as the 
weather has been very trying of late, you 
will not lose anything by being slightly later 
than that usually advised. Choose, if po«- 
sible, a quarter in the garden with a warm 
aspect. These plant* prefer a nice, open 
position, free from overhanging trees and 
shrubs. Avoid positions where the plants 
would be shaded all day, a* it is important 
that short-jointed and well-ripened wood 
should be developed, and this is only possible 
where the sun’s influence ie felt. The gar¬ 
den soil should not be too rich, but, all the 
same, must not be poor. Only well-rotted 
manure must now be applied, and this only 
in the case of impoverished soil. When 
planting, take out plenty of soil, so that each 
plant may be firmly planted. Give each 
plant plenty of room, as most of the newer 
sorts make very rapid growth, and soon 
attain to large dimension*. If the plants are 
to be arranged in rows, let these be quite 
3 feet apart, and the same distance between 
the plant*. This advice ie for plants which 
have been grown on, and are now nicely es¬ 
tablished in 5-inch pots. If the plant* have 
to be purchased now, and they arrive in very 
small pots, or without; any pots at all, reduce 
the distance between the rows and the plants 
to 2 feet. ^ 

Paris green.— Could you kindly state what are 
the chief poisonous ingredients of Paris green as 
used for spraying fruit-trees? Does it contain 
arsenic? Also please state best remedy in case of 
poisoning?— Lavender. 

[Paris green contains a large amount of 
arsenite of copper and generally some free 
arsenious acid, and is, therefore, extremely 
poisonous. It is better to purchase it in 
the paste form than in the powder. In 
cases of arsenic poiconing an emetic should 
be given, sulphate of zinc being the 
best (\- drachm dose for adults) or a tea- 
spoonful of mustard in a tablespoonful of 
water, repeating the dose until free vomit¬ 
ing occurs. Call in a medical man imme¬ 
diately.] 

To get rid of ants from pots.— Place on the 

soil half-a-dozen pieces of camphor the size of Peas. 
This will not kill the ante, but they will fly as from 
a pestilence.— William Soper. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

BUTTERCUP WINDFLOWER. 

This little plant, which is happy in chalk 
soils and not good otherwise, is pretty among 
spring flowers in the garden, and this year I 
took a fancy to gathering it for the house, 
and the illustration given to-day shows its 
value when brought indoors. A. 


temperature, with a rlose, moist atmosphere, and 
the free use of stimulating manures. When removed 
to the comparatively cool, dry. and harsh air of a 
sitting-room, and deprived of their usual stimulants, 
they gradually droop and die. In future try to ob¬ 
tain plants that have been grown cool or propeTly 
hardened off. Such, if kept away from draughts and 
dust, shaded from sun, and the foliage gently 
I sponged occasionally, will probably live and thrive. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Window plants. —Double Pelargoniums 
nre the greatest favourites. They are gene¬ 
rally of stocky habit, and the flowers last in 
perfection a long time. Besides Raspail, 
which still holds its own, the best for the pur¬ 
pose are King of Denmark, Ville de Poitiers, 
and Hermione in salmon, scarlet, and white. 
Fuchsias of compact habit and erect growth, 
like Mrs. Hill, Ballet Girl, Abundance, and 
Annette, are best for the purpose. If Mar¬ 
guerites are grown, keep a sharp look-out for 
the maggot in the early stages, as little can 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATO NOTES. 

Sprouting the sets. —A market-grower in 
I this neighbourhood, who annually plants 
I some tone of Potatoes, stores his 6ets in 
, a way that induces them to form short 
sprouts before planting. If this man were 
I not convinced that by so doing he gained 
some considerable advantage, he would not 
take so much trouble. There is more than 
one advantage in preparing the sets in this 
i manner. In the first place, one knows at 
planting-time that every tuber put into the 
ground is in a fit condition, the weakly-eyed 


Flowers and foliage of the Buttercup Anemone (A. ranunculoides) in a bowl. 


be done when the plants are once in flower. 
Pinch any excrescences that show where the 
fly has been at work, and sprinkle overhead 
daily with clear soot-water. Occasional pots 
of Heliotrope are very nice, also Harrison’s 
Musk, and the blue and white forms of Cam¬ 
panula isophylla. If Begonias are required, 
probably the two best lor the purpose re¬ 
spectively in pink and scarlet are Major Hope 
and Lafayette. Where the pots are outside 
and the situation is very exposed, they will 
require a little protection from the sun, espe¬ 
cially in the case of the Begonias that de¬ 
light in a cool bottom and surroundings. 
Nothing is better than a few strips of cork, 
keeping this high enough to come just above 
the pots, with a handful of shingle for the 
bottom. If this and the interior of the cork 
are damped daily, there will not be much 
danger of the plants coming to any harm, 
even in the hottest weather, if watering is 
attended to and an occasional dose of arti¬ 
ficial manure given.—S. S. 

Palms failing (A. Green ).—The cause of the 
repented failures is, in all probability, the fact that 
the plants have been raised and yrown in a very high I 


ones being discarded. In this way the gappy 
rows are not likely to be much in evidence, 
and the amount of produce must be in¬ 
creased. One never knows what the w eather 
is going to be. It happens in some years 
that continuous rains have brought the 
ground into a wet, cold condition at planting¬ 
time. This is just what the Potato does not 
like, and is frequently the reason why grow th 
is not so free as one would wish. It is in 
such years that the value of prepared 6ets is 
apparent. The initial growth having been 
made, the grower can be easy in his mind 
should circumstances prevent planting being 
carried out with despatch. Sprouted sets 
planted a fortnight later than when treated 
in the ordinary way will bo equally forward 
at earthing-up time. In the case of heavy, 
moisture-holding land, the ability to plant 
somewhat later without prejudice to the crop 
inyst be advantageous. 

The Ashleaf. —There was a time when 
this old Potato was considered indispensable. 
In well-ordered gardens the warmest corner 
was given up to it, so that it might come in 


on the heels of Potatoes brought on under 
the kindly influence of a mild hot-bed. The 
advantage of such kinds as the Early Rose 
and Puritan, which do not require euch care¬ 
ful culture, and which bear heavier crops, 
lessened the value of the Ashleaf, especially 
for outdoor work. The Ashleaf holds about 
the same position among Potatoes as the 
British Queen does among Strawberries. It 
is in a class by itself—the aristocrat of the 
family. Under favourable conditions, this 
Potato comes on very quickly. I doubt if 
we have any early kinds which mature quite 
so rapidly, but high culture is indispensable. 
In heavy, cold soils, the Ashleaf is not at 
home, and cannot be grown in them with any 
prospect of success unless some means are 
taken to counteract the adhesive nature of 
the soil. Those who have such ground to 
deal with will find the following plan answer. 
Ridge the soil up in late autumn, so that 
every particle of it is touched by frost and 
wind. After breaking it down at planting- 
time, take out the soil with the spade some 
6 inches deep w r here the sets 
are to go, and fill up with 
garden refuse, manure, and 
soot in mixture. If any 
burnt soil can be had, add 
liberally, or, better still, fork 
in when the ridges are 
broken down. The 6ets, 
having been sprouted, will be 
showing roots, and, put into 
this light soil, they will work 
away freely in it. It is, of 
course, understood that a 
good coat of manure must be 
dug in when the ground is 
being prepared. In this way 
really heavy crops of this 
Potato will be secured, and 
there will be a difference of 
some days in the digging. I 
once planted on the 1st of 
May and dug in the first 
week of June, but the season 
was exceptionally fine. The 
very finest crop I ever saw 
was growui in trenches a spit 
wide and 9 inches deep, the 
trenches having been filled 
with leaf-mould and spent 
hot-bed manure. 

Byfleet. 

THE ARGENTEUIL 
METHOD OF GATHER¬ 
ING ASPARAGUS. 

This is by breaking off the 
shoots with finger and thumb, 
and is described as follows by 
a writer in La Vie d la Cam- 
pagne :— 

Asparagus is ready for 
gathering when 1 inch or 
2 inches above the soil. The 
operator is advised not to use 
the special knives and gouges 
often recommended. A com¬ 
mon clasp-knife or a table- 
knife. which can be used as a lever, 
is all that is required. The gather¬ 
ing is done in the following way: The 
soil about the Asparagus having been re¬ 
moved with the fingers, or point of the knife, 
the workman gets as near to the root as he 
can without touching the young shoots, and. 
taking hold of the head with finger and 
thumb, he detaches it at its base by bending 
it, taking care not to break it in any other 
part. He then puts back the soil in its place. 
This method, wdien the shoots grow very close 
together, avoids the risk of injury to the 
shoots, as would be the case with one grop¬ 
ing about at random with a tool. 

Immediately after gathering, the Asparagus 
should be placed in a basement or cellar, and 
spread out on the ground in the coolest part. 
The heads should never be moistened or 
washed, and should be kept, away from the 
light. Exposed to air or light, they quickly 
shrivel up and harden. Among growers who 
, follow old ways, cleaning is thought to bo 
indispensable to proper packing, but the prne 
t tice is condemned by gourmets and salesmen. 
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MAKING A SEAKALE BED. 

I shall be glad of youx advice in the following 
matter:—I wish to make a new Seakale-bed, not for 
forcing, but to come into use about next April. The 

£ resent bed (which has been in the garden for years) 
i an unsightly heap of ashes, and the plants are big 
and straggling. Can I make cuttings of the present 
old roots or is it better to buy new roots? When 
will be the proper time to plant? I am told it is 
quite easy to make a new Seakale-bed, but have no 
idea how to proceed, having no real gardener, only a 
day labourer. I shall be very grateful for any ad¬ 
vice you can give through Gardening Illustrated.— 
A. M. Newton. 

[It is quite an easy matter to make a per¬ 
manent bed of Seakale such as you propose, 
but you have deferred the matter to a very 
late date before doing so. Seakale is, how¬ 
ever, of a very accommodating nature, and 
by following the instructions given below, 
you should be able to cut excellent produce 
in April of next year. 

Preparing the ground.- The first thing 
to do is to select a suitable plot of ground, 
quite in the open, free from shade of any de¬ 
scription, and which ha« been well manured 
and deeply worked. If such a site in a pre¬ 
pared condition is not available, then one 
agreeing with the particulars given as far as 
position is concerned should be got ready 
with as little delay as possible. If the soil 
is inclined to be of a heavy nature, all the 
better, but in any case it should be dug two 
spits deep, and be well manured. You can¬ 
not have too strong a growth in Seakale, 
therefore you need not feel at all apprehen¬ 
sive on this point. The soil should be broken 
down as fine as possible as the digging is pro¬ 
ceeded with, and, when completed, let it lie 
for a few days to settle somewhat before 
planting is done. The size of the plot will 
depend on the number of crowns you are de¬ 
sirous of growing. These should be grown in 
rows at least 3 feet asunder—4 feet would 
be better if space can be spared—and in 
roups of three in the row, each group 3 feet 
istant from eacll other. The groups are 
best planted triangular fashion, at a distance 
of 9 inches from each other. Having decided 
as to the number of crowns you wish to grow, 
you can quickly ascertain the required area 
of ground. 

Planting. - As you have an abundance of 
old roots, it is not necessary to buy in cut¬ 
tings for planting, unless you would like to 
obtain another variety. Even then it is 
doubtful whether you would succeed in get¬ 
ting them, owing to the season being so far 
advanced. It will, therefore, be best to rely 
on the roots you have. These should be 
lifted carefully, so that all the long, thong¬ 
like pieces of roots, which should be present 
in quantity, may be got out unbroken, as it 
is from these that the best cuttings are made. 
For this purpose, select the straightest and 
strongest pieces, cut them straight across at 
the top or thick end, and in a sloping direc¬ 
tion at the thin or lower end, and have all 
of a uniform length of 9 inches. Lay them 
in moist soil in a shady place till the requisite 
number and a few over have been secured, 
when get them planted as expeditiously as 
possible. With such a quantity of material 
at disposal, there should be no difficulty in 
obtaining cuttings of the largest size; at any 
rate, none but the very best of them should 
be planted. Before this is done, tread the 
surface of the plot firm, and level with a 
wooden or iron rake. Then mark out the 
rows, and place a stick or stake where each 
will stand on either sid9 of the plot. Plant¬ 
ing is best done by stretching a line between 
these stakes, using a trowel in preference to 
a dibber, when there will be no uncertainty 
about the cuttings being properly enclosed 
with soil, as is the case when planting is 
done with the dibber. Planting must be done 
firmly, and the top of the cutting be left level 
with the surface of the soil. To prevent 
slugs from devouring the young growths 
which will in due course appear, place a 
handful of ashes over the top of each cutting. 

Summer culture.—A s very many more 
growths are produced than are required, 
these must be reduced when from 2 inches 
to 3 inches in length, to two on strong cut¬ 
tings and one only on those less vigorous. 
Needless to remark, these grow ths should be 
the strongest in every case. After this the 
chief cultural matters demanding attention 


will be to hoe the 6oil frequently to keep 
down weeds and aerate it, and, when growth 
becomes rapid, to apply stimulants, either in 
the shape of liquid or artificial manures. Of 
the latter, nitrate of soda, sulphate of am¬ 
monia, and fish guano are quick-acting and 
suitable, and should be applied during 
showery weather. The great object, of 
course, is to promote as strong a growth as 
possible in the plants, as the more vigorous 
these are, so much larger will the crowns be 
bv the time growth is completed. As vou 
do not wish to force, but, instead, to allow 
the Seakale to come naturally, all you will 
have to do, after clearing the bed of decay¬ 
ing vegetation and rubbish, is to cover the 
crowns either with Seakale pots or anything 
of a similar nature, which will exclude light 
mid so blanch the produce. The lower ends 
of the pots, etc., should be either let into the 
soil to the depth of a couple of inches, or 
otherwise have some soil or ashes put round 
them to make sure every ray of light is ex¬ 
cluded. Failing pots, etc., ashes may be 
placed over the crowns in the form of mounds 
some 15 inches to 18 inches in depth. We 
have grown in this simple way Seakale which 
will, for quality, compare favourably with 
that grown with the aid of pots. Whatever 
is used to effect the blanching, the crowns 
would be best covered not later than the first 
week in February for the produce to be avail¬ 
able in April. As the Seakale is cut from 
each pot or mound, as the case may be, re¬ 
move each pot, and level down the ashes, 
and with a sharp spade cut the old crown 
down level with the ground, and place some 
ashes on top. When growths appenr, thin 
out as before. From three to four of the 
strongest may then be left each year after 
this. If strict attention is paid to cutting 
the old crowns down to ground level each 
year, you will then have no straggling 
growths to complain of in future.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grow in g for market.—I have 1.2C0 square yards 
of garden ground, and am thinking of putting up 
two houses, 50 feet by 9 feet each, also two frames, 
50 feet long each by 6 feet, down each aide of houses. 
Can you tell me the most profitable things to grow 
to make them pay? Of course, I shall have the 
houses heated with 4-inch pipes. Instead of frames I 
would put up another house if it would be more pro 
fltable.-E. A. F. C. 

[You leave us quite in the dark on a most 
important point—i.e.. as to whether you have 
had any previous experience in the growing of 
plants and fruits under glass. Unless you 
have such knowledge, or are prepared to en¬ 
gage the services of a competent person to 
cultivate whatever may be the nature of the 
crops you decide upon growing, we think it 
rather a risky proceeding on your part to 
erect the proposed structures with the idea 
df their earning you a profit. We may point 
out, too, that market growers, with all their 
alertness and the employment of up-to-date 
methods, find it, in these days of keen com¬ 
petition, by no means an easy matter to 
secure good returns for their productions, and 
ofttimes it is quite the reverse. By this you 
will readily understand your proposal needs 
careful and serious consideration, but we do 
not wish to discourage you ; therefore, after 
reading the foregoing remarks, you feel dis¬ 
posed to proceed with your scheme, we should 
advise the building of another house in lieu 
of the proposed pits, devoting one house to 
Cucumbers and the other two to Tomatoes. 
Get the Cucumbers in as early as you can in 
the spring, then, after the plants are ex¬ 
hausted, root them out, and plant Tomatoes 
for autumn and winter supply. The house 
would then be available by the end of the 
year for Cucumber-growing again. Regard¬ 
ing the other two houses, you could utilise 
them after the Tomatoes are cleared for Let¬ 
tuces for winter supply, making use of plants 
grown outdoors from sowings made in July 
and August. These could bo cleared in 
time for the houses to bo planted with Toma¬ 
toes. The latter could be raised in the Cu¬ 
cumber-house at the commencement of the 
year. Of course, we do not know how you 
are situated with regard to the disposal of 
the produce, but should imagino you have a 
good home market, or might be in a position 
to dispose of it direct to local greengrocers, 
etc. If such is the case, it would be greatly 


in your favour, as the necessary packing and 
despatching which would be entailed had you 
to send it by rail or boat would then be ob¬ 
viated. Taking into consideration the size 
of the houses — by the way, you omit to 
state whether they are to be in the form 
of lean-to or span-roofed—we think them 
best suited for the cultivation of the two 
subjects named, especially as you are evi¬ 
dently prepared to heat them adequately.] 

HINT3 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— This will be a busy time 
in the garden. There will probably be in¬ 
serts upon the Roses, which must be promptly 
dealt with. The syringe is a very useful im¬ 
plement, but it ofteu wastes a good deal of 
the insecticide. A spraying instrument which 
concentrates the liquid upon the spot where 
the insects are situated will be more eco¬ 
nomical. We find the Nicotine insecticide 
very effective. Suckers oil the budded or 
grafted Roses must be destroyed. For mass¬ 
ing, Roses on their own roots are best. The 
early-sown annuals will now be ready for 
thinning. Every plant should be given room 
for development, which may vary between 
4 inches and 6 inches. It is well to have the 

f iower of selection, as in every batch of Beed- 
ings there are weaklings. The thinning 
should, as far as possible, be done in 6bowery 
weather. If necessary, 6ome annuals, such 
as Godetias, may be transplanted if the work 
is done carefully. As the bulbs and other 
spring flowers fade, preparations will in due 
time be made for the summer. Some kind 
of top-dressing will be necessary. We have 
found the charred matter from the clearing- 
up of the rubbish-yard very suitable, as 
plants take kindly to it when blended freely 
with the soil. The best way to deal with 
bulbs that must be lifted is to place them in 
a trench and moisten the soil, so that the 
ripening may be completed gradually. 
Usually the beds devoted to spring flowers are 
the last planted, and may come in for Be¬ 
gonias, Heliotropes, and things of a tender 
nature, which go out in June. Late Tulips 
are very beautiful now, but Narcissi are over. 

Fruit garden.— Look over newly-grafted 
trees to fill up cracks in the clay if any are 
visible, as it is necessary to keep out the air. 
Strawberries will now be in blossom in the 
open air. The spaces between the plants will 
have been covered with strawy litter, to keep 
the fruit clean and retain the moisture. If 
there is any liquid-manure to spare, Straw¬ 
berries will generally pay for it, and even 
pond or river-water in a dry time will be 
helpful, and increase the weight of the fruit. 
Mice are. very fond of Strawberries, and 
traps should be set to clear them off before 
the fruits begin to ^pen. As soon as the 
Apple-blossoms fall, . ^ provision should 

be made for spraying the trees, as a deterrent 
to the spread of the codlin-moth. The 
Gooseberry - caterpillar also should be 
watched for and destroyed. Disbudding may 
begin with Peaches, but should not be hur¬ 
ried over. Two shoots should be left to 
each bearing branch when the work is 
finished, one at the base and a leader. The 
shoots may be stopped when a foot of growth 
has been made, if necessary, to prevent over¬ 
crowding. Keep a close watch for insects. 
There is no better remedy for green or black- 
fly than Tobacco-powder, and it is always 
ready for use, and cheap. If there is any 
blistered foliage on the Peach-trees, pick off 
the leaves and wash with a solution of 2 ozs. 
to the gallon of Gishurst compound. Straw¬ 
berries coming on in cold-frames must have 
very free ventilation and sufficient moisture 
at the roots. 

Vegetable garden.— Early Potatoes are 
coming through the soil, and some kind of 
protection will be required to keep them 
safe from frost. The plan usually adopted is 
to draw a little soil over them until they are 
hardened by exposure. Keep the hoe going 
when the surface is dry ; a loose surface is a 
reat aid to growth. Stake Peas before they 
egin to run, so that they may have some¬ 
thing to cling to when ready for it. Aspara¬ 
gus is abundant now, and should be cut 
almost daily. The small stuff comes in for 
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avouring soups, and I think it is better to 
eut all till about the 20th of June. Newly- 
planted beds should be mulched and watered, 
if necessary, and in windy districts it will be 
better to stake the stems as they udvauco in 
growth. Spring-raised Cuuliflowere may be 
planted out now in trenches. Prepare site 
for Vegetable Marrows, and prick out main 
crop of Celery. The Turnip-rooted Celery 
i-s very easily grown, and is good for stewing. 
Ridge Cucumbers may have the some treat¬ 
ment as Vegetable Marrows. Tomatoes 
should be hardened by exposure during the 
day, but it is hardly safe to plant out yet. 

Conservatory.— The Cactus family is an 
interesting one, and has been neglected of 
late years. Cereus speciosissimus, planted 
out in the conservatory, makes a grand speci¬ 
men. It is rather rough to handle, but a 
thick pair of leather gloves will bo spine- 
proof. Cereus repens is an interesting plant 
for a basket, and there are many others. To 
do them justice, they should have a house to 
themselves, but their popularity is still on 
the wane. The night-flowering Cactus is an 
interesting plant, but requires rather more 
warmth than is usually obtained in a cool 
conservatory. The flowers are very beauti¬ 
ful, but they close in the morning. I once 
had a large old plant at the back of a cool 
lean-to stove, trained on the wall, and it 
bloomed very freely, and often drew visitors 
at night to see the flowers. Epiphyllums do 
well in baskets, and will now be making 
growth. These are usually grafted at this 
season on the Pereskia stock or on some of 
the erect-growing Cactuses. Cactus grafting 
is a very simple process. It is done by cut¬ 
ting a niche in the fleshy part of the stock, 
and fixing it there with one of the long Cac¬ 
tus spines. The necessary pruning should 
be given to Acacias and other greenhouse 
plants as they go out of flower. If repotting 
is required, it should be done as soon as the 
plants break into growth after pruning. Spe¬ 
cimen Heaths and Azaleas will not require 
repotting annually if in good condition, and 
the drainage clear. Such plants may be kept 
in health for several years by giving a little 
weak liquid-manure. Weak soot-water may 
be used for the purpose, but should be used in 
a clear state, so as not to clog up the soil. 
The flowering plants now will include Lilies 
of various kinds, Rhododendrons, Roses, 
Carnations, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, includ¬ 
ing Zonal and Ivy-leaved varieties, herba¬ 
ceous Calceolarias, and Marguerites. 

Propagatlng-houee.— For the most part, 
the work of propagating summer bedding 
plants is over. Cuttings may be taken of 
anything new or scarce, but generally the 
work is over for the so'«on, and this house 
may now be devoted’ other purposes, such 
as growing on young plants for table decora¬ 
tion. More stock will probably bo required 
of Poinsettias, and cuttings should now be 
plentiful. If the house is not required for 
propagating or growing on young stuff, fill it 
with Cucumbers or Melons. Every Ifelon- 
rower knows that the hills for Melons should 
e chiefly formed of rather heavy loam, with 
the dead fibre from the turf still in, that i« 
not yet reduced to earthy particles. Wood- 
ashes, soot, and a little* bone-meal may be 
added, but not much manure, as we do not 
want rank growth. Cucumbers will do in a 
little lighter material, but Cucumbers make 
too much spindly growth in very light soil, 
and soon run themselves out. We have gene¬ 
rally used a house of this character for start¬ 
ing young Ferns, as the shade of Cucumbers 
and Melons will suit them for a time, and 
a gardener’s work is pretty much a business 
of moving things from house to house by way 
of anticipating their wants. Young plants 
of Bouvardias will now be growing freely, 
and the strong shoots should be pinched, to 
induce a bushy habit. A little later they 
can be placed in a light pit, and when the 
growth is hardened a little, they can be 
shifted into 5-inch pots, and be more freely 
ventilated. A little later the strongest plants 
may have a further shift into fl inch pots, in 
which size they will flower. 

Tomatoes under glass. —In the early 
house the fruits will be of. a good size, ancl 
some at the bottom ^colouring. W<j have 
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dropped fires now, except, it may be, during 
a spell of cold weather, as fuel is expensive, 
and too much fire-heat means weakly growth. 
Look out for the white Toinutoflv. which, 
if permitted to spread, givos trouble. Va¬ 
porising with nicotine seems to be the best 
remedy, and it should be done on two even¬ 
ings, with one day’s interval. In cool houses, 
of course, now the plants will have no tire 
heat, and the plants there will now be in 
flower, or, at any rate, showing the first 
trusses. When Tomatoes begin to bear 
freely, more food will be wanted, and it 
should be given with sufficient regularity for 
steady progress. We believe in mulching 
with good manure. This saves labour and 
suits the plants. 

8weet Peas planted In cool-house.— 

These make marvellous growth under glass 
if the position is a light and airy one. If the 
ground has been well broken up and 
manured, there will scarcely be any need for 
stimulants, as there is plenty of food in the 
soil to sustain them till flowering begins, 
when a little weak guano-water or sulpnate 
of nmmonia may be given once or twice a 
week. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 83rd. —Having a good deal of bed¬ 
ding-out to do, and many beds to fill, a be¬ 
ginning has to be made early. Of course, 
Pelargoniums and other things have been 
well hardened by exposure. Calceolarias 
were planted first, in positions prepared for 
them, but these are not used 60 much as for¬ 
merly. Gazanias are useful in sunny posi¬ 
tions, where Calceolarias do not succeed. 
Among the special beds will be Viola cor- 
nuta and tricolor Pelargoniums. These 
make rather a pretty mixture. 

May Sjtk.— Bedding-out, as it is termed, is 
still going on, and will be continued from 
day to day till the main features are com¬ 
pleted, or, at least, arranged for. Some beds 
are still full of spring flowers, and will re¬ 
main till the first or second week in next 
month. The beds for Cannas and Begonias 
have been specially prepared, as they will 
not thrive in very poor soil. Later on there 
will be beds of Balsams, the Balsams planted 
over a groundwork of Verbenas, the latter 
pegged down closely at first. 

May 23th. —Made a further planting of 
Broad Beans and Autocrat Peas. Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers have been 
planted out under handlights, but will be 
freely ventilated, and the lights will bo 
moved away shortly. The frames have been 
moved from early Carrots and placed on a 
fresh bed for Melons. Capsicums and Chilies 
are being hardened off for planting out next 
month on south border. 

May 2Gth. —Thinned hardy annuals. Some¬ 
times we have transplanted some of these, 
but this season we have no room for them. 
The lawns are rolled and mown every week 
now, as, if neglected, they soon show it in 
the rising of bents on some of the Grasses. 
Walks are rolled after rain. Weed killer is 
used in dry weather as often as is necessary. 
Usually a spring dressing will last all the 
season. 

May 27th. —The hoe is used freely in fine 
weather, especially among young plants. 
Roses on walls have been sprayed with 
diluted Nicotine. This has been very effec¬ 
tive, and is not expensive. Tobacco-powder 
is used on wall-trees, and, if used when the 
first fly appears, there is not much trouble 
and no curled leaves. This is where the 
trouble chiefly lies. The procrastinator is of 
no use in the garden. 

May 2Sth. —Blue Violas and variegated 
Geranium Flower of Spring have made pretty 
beds in previous years, and in a rather damp 
situation. Scarlet Lobelia Queen Victoria 
and Harrison’s Musk have been attractive, 
and will be repeated elsewhere. Gibson’s 
Castor-oil, with bronze foliage over a base 
of the white-leaved Centaupea ragusina, will 
form 9 group in a recess in the lawn. Cannas 
will be planted in sheltered positions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free oj charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow thc^e rules: All communications 
should le dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-strcet, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. 1 he 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any ddiynation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. A s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots arc useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should ahways be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for greenhonse (H. J. T.).—You can at 
the present time procure at a cheap rate such plants 
as Fuchsias. Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Heliotropes, Campanula iso- 
phylla, etc., with Chrysanthemums for the autumn. 
At the *ame time you should also get some Feme, as 
Adiantums, Pterises, etc. All the above, if care¬ 
fully managed, should keep your greenhouse gay 
during the summer. 

Cytisus racemosus {W. T.).—When the flowers 
fade prune the plant into shape, and pick off all dead 
flowers, and keep It a little closer, if possible, till 
the new growth breaks out. When the young shoots 
are about an indi long repot, if the plant requires 
more root-room, still keeping the plant at the 
warmest end of the greenhouse, and syringing it 
daily. In July turn it out in the open air to ripen 
the wood, and your plant ought to bloom well next 
year. 

Camellia failing {II.. W. S .).—The only cause wo 
can suggest is that the plant has been allowed to get 
very dry and is still dry at the roots. The soil may 
look moist on the surface, but the ball is, we fear, 
very dry, and the roots have probably all perished. 
It is just possible that the soot has burned the roots. 
Try putting the plant into a tub of water, so as to 
give it a thorough soaking. Have you been using 
any insecticide? On some of the leaves sent we 
found traces of mealy-bug and scale. 

Woodlice in Fern-pots (A\ Y. Z .).—You had 
better shake out the plants and pick out all the 
woodlice. Then in the neighbourhood of the Ferns 
lay down some Potatoes cut in half and the centre 
of which has been scooped out. The woodlice crawl 
under the Potatoes, and may be found in scores in 
the morning. Auother good plan is to wrap a boiled 
Potato in dry hay, put it into a small pot, and lay 
the pot on its side. The woodlice can then be easily 
destroyed by dropping them into a pail of boiling 
water. You should also thoroughly drench with 
boiling water any places where you think the wood- 
lice are. 

Repotting Ferns <D. Ferris ).—One of the most 
important points in potting Ferns is to wait until 
new growth has just begun, and if yours are in this 
condition, then you oucht to deal with them at once. 
Turfy loam, peat, and leaf soil in equal proportions, 
with a dash of sharp silver sand, will do for almost 
any Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, and have the 
compost just moist enough to allow of Arm potting. 
Make the soil fairly firm when potting, and be care¬ 
ful with the watering until the root6 begin to move. 
Drainage, too, is very important. One or two 
crocks fitted over the drainage hole, with some fine 
cinders over these, covering the whole with »om<* 
rough pieces of turf picked from the potting soil, 
provide safe drainage. Shake away a good deal of 
the old compost, use clean pots, and do not expose 
the roots to the air for any length of time. 

Aspidistra unhealthy OF. Taylor ).—The roots 
of your Aspidistra are undoubtedly in a bad state. 
You should turn the plant out of the pot, and re¬ 
move ns much of the old soil as you can (if In a 
very bad state shake quite clear of the soil) and 
repot, very probably in a not two or three sires 
smaller. You must be guided in this by the amount, 
of roots. The pot must be clean and well drained, 
and the soil may consist of equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a good dash of sand. In repotting 
put the plant at such a depth that the creeping 
underground 6tenw are Just below the soil. Be very 
careful with the watering until you find that the 
roots have begun to move into tlie new soil. Tho 
Aspidistra should have Just enough water to keep 
the soil fairly moist, but avoid standing it in water, 
as such treatment will soon rum the finest and 
healthiest of plants. the plant stands in a p m 
or saucer this should be emptied as soon as the w;U ; 
has drained ibrough from the: |>ot, 
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Treatment of Hibiscus coccineus (TV. M. 

i rowfoot).—U your Hibiscus is really coccineus you 
are more likely to be successful iu flowering it if 
you treat it at least from now onwards as a green¬ 
house rather than a stove plant. If it needs re¬ 
potting we should advise you, after this potting is 
done, to leave it for ten days or so in the stove, in 
order that the roots may take hold of the new soil 
before taking it iuto the greenhouse. In this struc¬ 
ture it should have a good, light position assigned it. 
A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand is a suit¬ 
able comport for this Hibiscus, and when the pots 
are well furnished with roots an occasional dose of 
weak liquid-manure will be helpful. Provided you 
follow the above instructions, we have little doubt 
but that your plants will flower in the course of the 
summer. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flowering 

i Enquirer).—To flower these plants well in the winter 
they must be grown specially for that purpose. It 
is useless to expect plants that, have blossomed in 
1 be summer to go on flowering late. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums are of very easy culture. Strike the cuttings 
in spring, one cutting iu a *mall pot being the 
better way; then the plants are not likely to receive 
a check. Repot, into 48'* or the 5-inch size, using anv 
ordinary potting mould. Pot firmly, and grow the 
plants in the open air throughout the 6ummcr. They 
only need water and proper room to grow, removing 
all flower-buds up to the month of September. Then 
put them into a greenhouse with plenty of light and 
air, and give fire-heat to keep up a temperature of 
about 55 dogs. Water with weak soot-liquid each 
time moisture is given, and the display cannot fail. 

Tufted Pansies failing (Surreyife).-The non- 
c'utting back of the old growths of your Pansies ;vfter 
the flowering season very probablv uccounts for some 
of the plants dying otf in the winter. Still, there are 
numerous varieties that would pass through our Eng¬ 
lish winter without the least inconvenience to the 
plants. We are disposed to think that the fault lies, 
not so much in the treatment the plants receive, ns 
in the character of the varieties you grow. Plant* 
that have descended from Viola cornuta are quite 
different in their character and constitution from 
lho*e that haxe come to us through our native 
spe< ies. Almost invariably the former produce under¬ 
ground 6hoots that maintain the vitality of the plant, 
whereas those derived from crc*>es with our native 
species generally have just the one tap-root and are 
less vigorous and also less able to resist the rigours 
of our English winter. We should be much inter¬ 
ested to learn the names of the varieties vou grow, 
as we think it is po**ih!e you may be growing plant* 
of the handsome Scotch exhibition Fannie* that seldom 
do as well in the south as the more free-growing 
varieties derived from the different alpine species. 
iou *liould cut back the old straggling growths in 
the autumn, which will induce new shoots to develop 
at the base of the plants. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Forsythias, pruning (5. S.) -Any pruning ne¬ 
cessary should be done directly after flowering, 
thinning out the old and exhausted wood and cutting 
the stout shoots back to three or four eyes. These 
will in their turn, push out vigorous shoot*, which 
will form the floweriug branches next year. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-tree-leaf blister-mite (John E. Sparrow). 
-The leaves you send have been attacked by the 
Pear-leaf blister-mite (Eriophes pvri). The best 
remedy is to spray the trees with dilute paraffin 
emulsion—one part of the emulsion to six parte of 
water—or such insecticides as contain paraffin and 
soft soap. Whatever is used should be applied to 
the undersides of the leaves. 

Bird-eaten Oooseberry-bushes (Normans Bay). 
-You had better cut hard hack all the shoot* on 
your Gooseberry-bushes the birds have stripped of 
finds, a* these will, if left, always remain bare. That 
will encourage the inner buds now in growth and 
fruit to send out strong new shoots, which, if they 
become hard or well matured, should carry fruit 
freely next year. Early in the winter well inter¬ 
lace all the shoot* on your bushes with black cotton. 
Do not put it on sparingly. Other than netting the 
bushes over, which gives the best protection, nothing 
h better for keeping the buds from harm than 
lacing the bushes with black thread. That must be 
done early in the winter, or otherwise, if left late, 
the mischief may he again done. You may also take 
advantage of a damp evening to well smother the 
buds with soot and lime occasionally through the 
winter. 

The Apple • blossom weevil (Cantab).— The 
damage has been caused by the Apple-blossom 
weevil (Anthonomu* pomorum). The female inject 
lay* one egg in each unopened flower-bud, which 
hatches out towards the latter half of the month of 
April, and the resulting grubs feed on the interior of 
the buds and speedily destroy them. It is a difficult 
pest to deal with, as insecticide* are cf no avail; 
the unopened bud protecting the grub* and pre¬ 
venting any kind of wash coming into contact with 
them. The best thing that- can be done is to well 
cleanse the trees during the dormant season by 
giving two application* of caustic alkali wash to 
free the ground beneath the trees of everything 
likely to afford hiding places for tho adult insects, 
and keep the *oil frequently stirred. Both before 
and after the blossoming of the trees tliev mav be 
sprayed with aa insecticide, Quassia extract answer¬ 
ing admirably for this purpose. 

VEGETABLES. 

Blanching Leeks (llortus ).—The chief growers 
of Leeks for exhibition, by their methods, produce 
stems as thick as broom hand!, s, and blanched pure 
White, fully 12 inches to 14 inches long. Kiev plant 
out from a flowing made under glass in March, into a 
heavilv-manured but very shallow trench, just deep 
enough to hold eoakings of water in dry weather. 
They fix floor-boards, op, indeed, any boagds, C inches 
broad on ea h side.o/the plants, -Jjoni tlu- 
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stems, holding them erect by crc*s strips, also closing 
up the end.i. Then they gradually fill these up level 
with sifted soil, stripping off the leaves as the plants 
grow. Later, other similar board* are fixed upon the 
other* in the same way, and these gradually filled 
with fine soil, until over 12 inches of the stems are 
thus covered. All the time the plants are helped at 
the bottom with manure-water. No finer or more 
perfect Leeks are seen than arc thus produced. 

Soil Infested with Potato-scab (£. IV., 
Rugby).— It is to be deplored that you left your 
Potatoes in the ground last year, rather than to 
have lifted every tuber and burned them or buried 
them somewhere very deeply. The soil must be 
eaten up with the black-scab fungus spores. If you 
did not want to crop it now, your best course would 
be to dress it i^the rate of a bushel per rod with 
gas-lime, diggingfcit in after it had been spread on 
the ground a collide or three weeks. But, as you 
want to crop it, give it a heavy dressing of fine- 
ground kiln lime, half a bushel per rod. and an 
equal quantity of fresh soot, and at once dig it in. 
Then plant only Brussels Sprouts, Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower, Savoy Cabbages, Kales, white Cabbages, 
cr any other winter greens. No Potatoes should be 
planted in the same ground for three or four year*, 
after other erops not amenable to the attacks of the 
j scab-fungus have fairly well purified it. If the Cab- 
i bnge tribe plants should be affected with club, then 
you nni.it give the soil a dressing of gas lime as 
ud vised. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cesspool clearings, utilising (TV. //.).—Your 
best plan will be to mix the clearings with lime, and 
let the whole stand for a year, turning tfie heap 
frequently two or three times 60 as to get. the lime 
thoroughly incorporated. Such mixture will do well 
for such vegetables a* Cabbages, Peas, etc. Spread 
it on the ground next spring and dig it in. You 
must on no account apply the clearings of the cess¬ 
pool just as you take them out. 

House-refuse (Norman# Bay).— As you cannot 
make a heap to decay of all your house and garden 
refuse, but must burn it, save the ashes so pro¬ 
duced by all means, and keep them quite dry, and, 
so far as possible, covered up close to exclude air. 
In storing away your lawn-mowings, we presume you 
allow them to become thoroughly dry first, or other¬ 
wise they would heat, or become rotten. When thus 
dried, necessarily the bulk shrivels up very much and 
is small. If applied to ground as manure, in con¬ 
junction with the ashes, etrew the ashes on first at 
tfie rate of fi lb. to 8 lb. per rod area, then dry 
Grass over that as liberally as you can. But as 
your manure then would materially lack nitrogen, 
you should, when any crop on the ground ha* com¬ 
menced to grow\ dress it with some 6ulphate of 
ammonia, finely crushed, at the rate of 3 lb. per rod, 
and well hoe that in. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Hicks. - Write to Messrs. Barr and Sons, 12, 

King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.- Perplexed .—Cut 

off the flower-heads to throw strength into the 

plants. Never allow Rhubarb to flower.- Mrs. Alien. 

—The trouble is, we think, due to the cold and un¬ 
favourable weather which ha* lately prevailed. With 
milder weather the plant* will probably outgrow the 

injury.- Packeha.— A good book on succulents is 

“Cactus Culture Tor Amateur*,” by W. Watson, 
Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. It may be ob¬ 
tained through any bookseller. Norris. —Yes. 

Coolmore. — Certainly, fork up all the sucker*, as you 
suggest, leaving, say, from three to six close up to 

the main 6tool to form the fruiting canes in 1911.- 

J. P., B'head. -There are traces of 6cale, thrip*. 

and red-spider on your Oncidium-lcuve*. Sponge each 
leaf carefully with an insecticide, such as Gishurst’s 
compound, lollowing the instructions sent with the 
compound. _ _ __ _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— D. Forbes.- 1, Borberis Dar- 
wini; 2, Deutzia gracilis; 3, Spirtea Thunbergi; 4. 

Hydrangea panieulata grandiflora.-H’. Long. — 1. 

Lungwort (Pulinonaria eaccharatae; 2, Muscari botry- 
oidi-s; 3, Nani-v-u* Barri eon-qucuus; 4, Narcissus 

poeticiLs.- F. M.- -1, Begonia fiichsioides; 2, Begonia 

ascoteiioi*; 3. Fuchsia proeumbens; 4, Euphorbia 

splendens.-.S —The Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier 

canadensis); 2, Berberis Darwiui; 3, Kerria japonica 

fl.-pl.; 4, For.sythia suspenea.-//. L. Ji.—1, Doroni- 

cum aufitriarum; 2, Pulmonnria officinalis; 3, 

Anemone coronaria; 4, Ornithogalnm nutans.- 

M. L. Green.— 1, Pyrus Main* floribunda; 2, Bird 
Cherry (.Pruim.s Padus); 3, Lonicera tatarica; 4. 

Pyrus japonica.-.If. G. — l, Tulipa sylvestris; 2. 

Fritillaria imperials; 3, Ornithogalum nutans; 4, 
Saxifraga miL-eoides Khei.- G. Bennett.—1, Aspara¬ 
gus plumosus.- G. D.—l, Epimedium pinnatuin; 2, 

Kedurn Rhodiola; 3, Pulmonaria eaccharata; 4, 


i albo-llneata ; 4, Pteiis eerrulsta.- F. P.— The Nod¬ 

ding Star of Bethlehem (Ordithogalum nutans); 2, 
Saxifraga hypnoide*; 3, Epimedium 6p., must have 

flowers; 4, The Blue Daisy (Agathea coelesti*).- 

M. K. L. — l, Pyrus Malus floribunda; 2, Kerria 
japonica; 3, The Shad Bush (Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis).- F. C. B .—The weed you send is a Stitch- 

wort (Stellaria), but without flowere it is impossible 
to say which. The only way to get rid of it is to 
fork it out, filling up the empty spaces with good soil 

and sowing thereon some Grass-seed.- George. - 

: 1, Sedum asiatieum; 2, Scdum Sieboldi variegatum; 

: 3, Ornithogalum nutans; 4, Muscari botryoides. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Josfph Ellis and Sons, 10, East-street, Leicester.— 
I List of Artificial Manures, etc. 

I F. Reddwvay and Co., Ltd., 212, 8haftesbury- 
avenue, London, W.C. — Garden Watering Apparatus. 

A. E. Davies and Co., 164, Lever-street. Bath- 
street, City-road, E.C .—Trellis Work, Bamboo Stakes, 
Mats, and Virgin Cork. 

Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath.- -List of Rotes in 
j Pots, Clematis, Malmaison Carnations, Pelargoniums, 
and Dahlias. 

W. Dincan Tucker AND Sons, 27. Cannon-street, 
E.C. — Horticultural Buildings, Garden Frames, 

! Borders, etc. 

Books received.—“ One and All Gardening,” 
price 2d. Agricultural and Horticultural Association, 

Ltd., 92, Long Acre, London, W.C.-“Journal of 

I the National Poultry Organisation Society, Ltd.” 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Ltd., 

23. Paternoster-row, E.C.-“ Rose Annual for 1910.” 

Edward Mawley, Berkhamsted. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Prowl* 
dent 8oolety. —The monthly comm’t,tee meet¬ 
ing of this society was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, on May 9th. Mr. Thos. 
Winter (in the chair) made some very feeling 
remarks on the death of His Majesty King 
Edward VII., and a vote of condolence to 
Queen Alexandra and the Royal Family 
was passed by the committee. Seven new 
members were elected. The death certifi¬ 
cates of three members were produced (one 
being a lapsed member), and cheques for the 
following sums were drawn in favour of their 
nominees—viz., £72 19s. 7d., £44 14s. lid., 
and 12s. 7d., being the sums standing to the 
late members’ credit in the ledger. Two mem¬ 
bers over sixty were granted their interest, as 
per Rule 18, and two members were granted 
30s. each from the Convalescent Fund, in ad¬ 
dition to their sick pay. The amount of sick 
pay for the month was £43 19s. 

Royal Horticultural Society’s meetings. 

—Owing to the lamented death of our late 
King and Emperor, Edward VII., of happy 
memory, the fortnightly meeting and exhibi¬ 
tion of the Royal Horticultural Society fixed 
for May 17th, will not be held. The meeting 
of the National Tulip Society for the same 
dat e is also abandoned, and the Perpetual- 
flowering Carnation Society’s Show, fixed 
i for May 19th at the R.H.S. Hall, is post¬ 
poned until June 9tli. The Roval Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s great spring show in the 
Inner Temple Gardens, Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, will be held, as arranged and adver¬ 
tised. The show opens at noon on Tuesday, 
May 24th. A private view, for Fellows of the 
society only, is given from 7 a.m. to noon on 
I Wednesday, May 25th—open to the public 
from 12 to 7 p.m.; and on Thursday, May 
26th, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.— We are 

asked to state that, in consequence of the 
death of His Majesty King Edward, the 
annual dinner, arranged to take place on 
May 19th, has been postponed to Thursday, 
May 26th. ___ 


t’ydonia (Pyrus) japonica.- G. E. Scott.— Flower* 

too much, shrivelled to name.- Perplexed.— The 

plant you send without flowers is probably a wild 
Hairbell, but naming plant* accurately from such 

fragments as you forward is impossible.- A. S. TV. 

and J. C. C.— Quite impossible to name from the 

battered specimens vou send us.- Mrs. E. S. Gooch. 

— 1, Narcissus Van Sion; 2. (Yellow) N. maximus; 3, 
N. Leedsi form*: the specimens you send are very 

poor.-TV. R. H — Thanks for good specimen*. 1, 

Ptcri* serrulata; 2, Ptcris cretica; 3, Smilax aspera; 

4, Hubrothamnus elegans.- E. W. -Tulipa sylvestris. 

-TV. L. M.—l, Berberis Danvini; 2, The Mexican 

Orange-flower (C’hoisya ternata); 3, Stauntonia Inti- 

folia; 4, Coronilla Kmerus.- G. F. E - 1, Muscari 

botryoides; 2, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 3, The 
Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia); 4, Doronicum 

atistriacum.- P. J. — 1, Primula cortusoides ; 2, Ber- 

hcri* dulcis; 3, Spirrca prunifolia fl.-pl.; 4, Berberis 

Darwini.- J. T.—l, Dendrobium nobile; 2, Toly- 

stichum angulare; 3, Sedum carneum variegatum; 4. 

Antennaria tomentosa.- M. TV. —1. Adiantum eon- 

eiuuum; 2, Adiantum gracillimum; 3, Pteris cretica 


A Remarkable Carden. —A striking in¬ 
stance of what can be done in a limited space 
and at nominal cost has just come to light. A 
little garden, packed already with a heavy 
wealth of blooms and with four or five suc¬ 


cessions of flowering plants in abundance, 
already in various stages as seedlings under 
glass ! By the aid of small, cheap lights, a 
truly remarkable provision lias been made for 
this little garden to be a bower of blooms, a 
welter of colour, a delightful little Eden from 
May till October. It is only one instance 
out of many brought to our notice. Those 
who want the perfect garden at small cost 
should get the new Catalogue of Garden 
Requisites from The Cheap Wood Company, 
16 and 17, DSvonshirejsqnare, London, E.C, 
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FRUIT. 

MULCHING INSIDE FRUIT TREE 
BORDERS. 

Where fruit-growing is carried on under 
glass, the borders will, as the season ad¬ 
vances, require more frequent supplies of 
water. Particularly will this he the case if 
the present cold and late spring is succeeded 
by the hot summer that i# predicted by some. 
Where an abundant water supply exists, the 
needs of the roots, whatever may be the kind 
or kinds of fruits grown, can then he quickly 
satisfied ; but it is quite another matter when 
water has to be conveyed from a distance for 
the purpose. This takes up a considerable 
amount of time, and often entails the expendi¬ 
ture of a great deal of labour, especially w hen 
the water haw to be carted, perhaps, from a 
pond or river situated some distance from 
the garden. It is under such circumstance# 
as these that the mulching of borders plays 
a most important part hi fruit growing. 
Mulching in any case is of the utmost service 
in so fur as regard# the trees and their roots, 
blit when employed to act as a conservator of 
moisture, and to lessen the necessity for 
affording water so frequently, the benefit# it 
then confers on the grower uiv very great. 

Mulching, then, in this latter ease should 
be made a matter of necessity, and whatever 
the nature of the materials may be that are 
used for the purpose, they should be applied 
at once to the surface of the borders. Horse- 
droppings, with a certain amount of short 
straw’ mixed with them, form one of the best 
of mulches, a# they not only conserve mois¬ 
ture, but act as a good stimulant, owing to the 
manure containing a large percentage of am 
monia. These are best dried somewhat be 
fore use, when the fumes given off will not 
be nearly so strong nor likely to damage the 
tender foliage of Vim# as when introduced 
direct from the stable yard. The shortest of 
The litter, when the contents of the dung yard 
have been shaken out, may also, when it has 
been spread out to dry und sweeten, be used, 
with excellent results. The same may he 
said of old Mushroom-bed manure. Some 
growers use peatmoss litter after it ha# been 
used in the stables, and, although I have had 
no experience whatever with it, I have been 
informed that it. form# an excellent mulch. 
Any of the materials named van with safety 
be placed on the surface of Vine. Peach, or 
any other fruit-tree border which would be 
benefited by being mulched, to from 3 inches 
to 4 inches in thickness. If watered at once, 
the mulch soon settles into place, and plays 
the part it is intended it should do. 

In addition to conserving moisture, a mulch 
of manure, especially when used in conjunc¬ 
tion with the heat and moisture, quiekly en¬ 
tice# roots to the surface, which are appre¬ 
ciated by all fruit-growers as a valuable aid 
towards the finishing of whatever the crop 
may be. If the surface of the borders i9 very 
hard through being much trampled upon, or 1 


as a result of having plants standing thereon 
for some time, it should be lightly loosened, 
but no more than this, or much damage may 
be done to roots, which are now, or should 
be. very active. Thi# will afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to give a dressing of some approved 
manure, suited to the needs of the particular 
kind of fruits cultivated, as it can be effected 
more easily then than after the mulch is laid 
on and #pread. The mulch may mislead 
some regarding the actual condition of the 
border in re#pect. to moisture, as the surfaee 
will, or should he. more or less in a moist 
state as a result of the daily syringing# and 
dampings. To guard again#t error in this 
direction, the borders should be frequently 
tested, and water afforded when found neces¬ 
sary. G. P. K. 

GRAPE THINNING. 

At thi# time of year there is always a con¬ 
siderable amount of Grape thinning to do. 
Those now claiming attention will be the 
late maturing sorts, or such as require a long 
season of growth to enable them to be kept 
in good condition for some time afterwards, 
if necessary to do ho. In other cases, espe 
i*ially with regard to amateurs’ vineries, it 
will mostly he Black Hamburgh and «uch 
varieties as cun be grown with the aid of but 
little or no heat during the summer months, 
on which the Grapes are now ready for thin¬ 
ning. In the former instance the thinning 
of the bunches to safe numbers on each rod, 
and in starting to thin the berries of the free- 
setting varieties as eoon as they are well 
formed, are matters which, as a rule, require 
to be attended to without delay. An ex¬ 
ception is always made in the case of Black 
and White Muscats where these do not set 
well, and in that event reducing the number 
of bunches and the subsequent thinning of 
the berries should be delayed for a week or 
ten days longer. By that time the perfectly- 
set berries will have developed sufficiently to 
enable the grower to determine which of the 
bunches contain the greater number of her 
rie#. after which he van reduce accordingly. 
A too severe thinning of the berries should 
not he carried nut until after the stoning 
period Ims been reached and passed, because 
w henever there is difficulty in getting Muscat# 
to set well, there is always a danger of Nome 
few oT the berries retained containing but 
one eeed. These berries #well freely enough 
until the stoning stage is reached, but cease 
to do so afterwards, and, if left, they ripen 
in advance of those bevrie# containing the 
full complement of seeds. These imperfect 
berries can be dispensed w ith, and their places 
taken by some of the surplus ones. If there 
should bo a danger of any of the berries 
pressing unduly on each other when they 
take their final swelling they can easily be 
nipped out with a pair of fine-pointed scis¬ 
sors. In regard to the reduction of bunches 
and the thinning of the berries afterwards, 
amnteurs too often defer the former until 
the berries are of good eize. The courage. 


too, to reduce their number# to safe limits 
is also often wanting, with the result that 
many more are left to tax the resources of 
the Vine than flhould be allowed. A #afe 
rule to be guided by in respect to this mat 
ter is to leave from a dozen to fourteen 
hunches on rods about 14 feet in length. 
If the hunchtx are small, averaging 
from J lb* to 1 lb. in weight, the number 
specified may be increased provided the Vines 
are healthy, and capable of perfecting the 
crop. When there is a doubt, arising from 
the Vines being old, or from their having 
been heavily cropped in previous years, it is 
always beat to err on the safe side, and leave 
too few than too many, as the gain in size of 
berry and quality will then more than com¬ 
pensate the owner for a deficiency in the 
number of bunches. 

Thinning -a very necessary operation- 
amateurs, as a rule, do not devote sufficient 
attention to. with the result that the berries 
ofttimes tightly pre#s on one another from 
want of room for proper development. In 
other instances /.r., when the thinning has 
been carried out more freely too many her 
ries even then are retained, consequently 
none attain the size they would do were there 
fewer of them. A well-set hunch of Black 
Hamburgh should have about two thirds of 
the actual number of it« berries removed, and 
the same remark applies to Black Alicante, 
Gros Maroc, and Gros C’olman. Foster s 
Seedling, and any other variety of which the 
berries do not grow' to so large a size as 
those of the preceding, should have about 
half the quantity removed. An experienced 
hand is often able to do the necessary amount 
of thinning at one operation—at any rate, so 
that there are but few berries to take out 
at the second swelling, or after the stoning. 
Those not accustomed to the work should do 
the thinning at twice- or even three times 
would be better until they become more 
proficient. In this case the second thinning 
should he done about a week after the first, 
and the third after the Grapes have stoned. 
When the thinning is done by one who knows 
his business, it is seldom the bunches need 
he touched again till the berries have 
stoned, when it may he nece?#ary to remove 
a berry here and there to prevent the others 
becoming wedged tightly together later on. 
Bunches having shoulders should have these 
looped or tied up to the trellis with twisted 
strands of raffia before commencing to thin 
them. Then, having provided a twig bavin? 
a fork at the end, with which to rai^e anJ 
hold the point and other portions of the 
bunch on one side, to expedite the thinning, 
and a pair of clean, sharp Grape scissors, 
begin at the point to cut out the smallest of 
the berries, and work up the body of the 
bunch until there remain# but the shoulders 
to be operated on. Be careful not to cut off 
the berry at the point of each bunch and 
shoulders also. Remove all berries situated 
in the interior of the bunches, as these will, 
if left, prevent the others developing pre- 
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perly. Neither the hair of the head nor any 
part of the body must be allowed to come 
into contact with the berries, or this will 
cause rust and disfigure them. The early 
morning, or during the evening after the sun 
ceases to shine directly on the roof, is the 
best time to thin. A. W. 


CORDON APPLES. 

Those who appreciate a really first-class 
Apple quite as much as a good Peach or 
Pear have welcomed the system that enables 
the production of such in a limited space. 
f 1 rom this point of view the cordon system, 
which enables many more varieties to be 
grown on a given area, has superseded the 
old espalier style, which at one time was 
much in favour, and is still to be found in 
some of our old gardens. Some of the finest 
Ribston I have seen were from very old es 
paliers, 6 feet high, and from 30 feet to 
40 feet in length, growing in an old-world 
garden, whose deep black soil looked as 
though it might have been cultivated for cen¬ 
turies. For some distance from the siem on 
either side the trees had long dispensed with 
any support, it only being towards the ex 
tremities that a few stout irons were re¬ 
quired to keep the branches in a fairly hori¬ 
zontal position. In place of these specimens 
of a bygone generation, the modern garden 
has its cordon system, valuable for its neat 
ness, the ability to plant more varieties in 
the given Hpace, improved facilities for at ten 
tion in the way of pruning, and for protec 
lion iri spring and autumn against frost and 
birds, where this is considered necessary. 1 

1 el erred above to the ability to include more 
varieties, hut the list must not be too lengthy. 
A few good sorts for dessert and cooking are 
lar better than a lot of indifferent kinds. 
Unless there is a special demand for early 
sortis it is better to plant mid season and late 
kinds, to hit the season after other fruit, is 
over. There are far too many non keeping 
sorts on the market, and they are only occa¬ 
sionally required, especially for cooking, 
when plenty of small fruits and Plums is to 
be had. 

Various devices in ironwork are used on 
which to train where no fence is available, 
and the height will natarally depend on the 
size of garden and position’; but a« a eer 
viceable and cheap material, there is nothing 
much better than the twisted six strand gal¬ 
vanised wire, about a quarter of an inch or 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, such as 
is used for ordinary light fencing, with stan¬ 
dards at either end for straining and inter¬ 
vening light iron uprights, about t> feet apart, 
the first wire a foot from the ground, and 
the others 1 foot apart. About 5 feet is a 
fair height, and if the trees are trained at an 
angle of about 60 degs., it will give a run of 
6 feet or thereabouts. It is better for the 
amateur to buy one-year trained trees than 
maidens, as the foundation is laid on which 
to work. The initial cost is more, but the 
result more than justifies the extra expendi 
ture. Also, buy from a good firm, to ensure 
correct naming. Two important points in 
training are to avoid over cropping until the 
trees get well established, and also by all 
means avoid contact between bark and gal¬ 
vanised wire. Twist tying material well 
round the wire before fastening. It seems 
somewhat strange to write of protecting 
Apple-blossom, but it is just as well to do 
this where first-class fruit is in request.. It 
is comparatively easy when trees are on a 
fence, but not quite so when they are in the 
open. In the latter case, put isoine stout 
stakes at intervals down the run of the wire, 
allowing them to stand about 1 foot clear of 
the top, and other stakes on either side some 

2 feet away, and about a foot lower than the 
centre row. Bend some stout Hazel or Osier 
rods from side to side, fasten to stakes, and 
throw over protecting material, either tiffany 
or half-inch-mesh netting, double thickness. 
If tiffany ie used, it will be found advisable 
to remove it during the day. A single thick¬ 
ness of the net will be required in the autumn 
to protect from birds where theee are trouble¬ 
some, or they will soon spoil a lot of the best 
fruit. Birds do not confine their attentions 
to the brighter-coloured Applee, like Gas¬ 
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coigne’s Scarlet, Kerry, and Cox’s Pippins, 
but are equally partial to Ribston and Cor¬ 
nish Gilliflower, the latter a special 
favourite. 

Cordons being mainly, if not altogether, on 
the Paradise stock, and consequently shallow, 
and very fibrous rooted, the ground must be 
made firm before planting. A good soaking 
of water and a surface mulching will be bene¬ 
ficial if the summer is hot and dry. It is 
not advisable to put the mulch on too thickly 
—about 2 inches will be sufficient. One ex¬ 
cellent point in favour of trees so trained is 
the ease with which remedial measures can 
be taken in case of attack from the enemies 
to which the Apple is subject. Overhaul all 
trees when they come in, and if there is the 
slightest suspicion of American blight, dress 
with paraffin. Spray with Bordeaux mixture 
in autumn and early spring, and keep a 
sharp look out for caterpillar in the early 
stages of grow th. 

The question of varieties is an open one. 
There are so many good sorts that it is a 
little difficult to make a selection. I should 
only plant mid-season and late sorts as cor¬ 
dons, and have two or three varieties that 
make shapely standards in the kitchen garden 
or on the small law*n for early dessert and 
cooking—sorts like Mr. Gladstone and Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, and 
Golden Noble. As cordons, Cox’s Orange, 
Ribston Pippin, Rciuette du Canada, Clay 
gate Pearmain. Ecklinville, Betty Geeson, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and Annie Elizabeth, 

the last keeping sound until Mriv are 
good. E. B. S. 

AIR ROOTS ON VINES. 
Amateurs are olten at a loss to understand 
why air roots grow on their Vines. There 
are two main causes namely, bad root action 
and excessive atmospheric moiwture in the 
house in which the Vines are growing. Air- 
roots are thick and brown, with while tips, 
and spring from the main rod, the old spur, 
and also the base of the younger shoots. 
Directly the cultivator sees these air roots, 
he must admit more air to the house, without 
causing cold draughts, and he must also 
lessen the amount of moisture. Where the 
house is entirely devoted to the Vines, this 
can readily be done by refraining from damp 
ing dow’n the floor as much as previously, and 
there must not be any syringing of the Vines. 
If pot-plants are also grown in the structure, 
all watering should be very carefully done, 
so as not to have surplus water lying on the 
floor or under the stage. The early part of 
the day is the best for watering. Very little 
can be done to the border below’ its surface 
at this season, but a top-dressing of fibrous 
loam, which has been cut and stacked about 
three months, and rotted manure should be 
put on to a depth of 3 inches. The added 
compost will induce the formation of roots 
near the surface, and so increase the strength 
of the Vines. Further treatment of the bor¬ 
der must be put off until the autumn and 
winter. Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AM) HE ELI ES. 

Orchard-house. Plums may have the 
young shoots pinched when five leaves have 
been made. These will form spurs, that will 
produce next year’s crop. It is better not to 
be in a hurry to pinch the young shoots of 
Peaches and Nectarines—not till 8 inches or 
10 inches of growth have been made. 
Peaches will fruit on epurs, but it is better 
not to pinch too soon, and leave a good 
length of shoot to bear next yeai\ If the dis¬ 
budding was done at the right time, and no 
overcrowding permitted, the wood will ripen 
well, and no sub laterals produced to disor 
ganise the grow’th. When the pinching is 
done too soon, the back buds will break, and 
what few blossoms come next year will come 
on the sub-laterals, and wood-buds will gene 
rally be absent. 

Work in *he vir the earliest house 

the Grapes will: . to colour, and the 

ventilation may ~~ . reased, and an inch 
or so left on at night, but the temperature 
should not be lowered till the work is nearly 
completed. Assuming the borders are well 
drained, there should be no lack of moisture 


at the roots at. any time, and, of course, the 
water can be used for conveying liquid food 
to them, though during colouring it is quite 
possible to overdo this, and obtain size at the 
expense of colour. This is where experience 
is so valuable. But generally the appear- • 
ance of the young wood and foliage will be 
a guide as to how far it will be safe to go on 
feeding. The wood and the fruit should 
ripen off together, and if the foliage is doing 
its work well, the roots will also be active. 
There are cases where a little extension of 
the sub-laterals may be an advantage while 
the Grapes are colouring. Young pot Vines 
will now be forward enough for a further 
shift into 9-inch pots, and be placed in a 
light position near the glass, so that the 
wood may be robust and short jointed. The 
loam should be fibrous and rather adhesive. 
Wood ashes and bone-meal will help the 
foliage and harden the wood. 

Pear Clou Moroeau.— I have grown this 
variety in a Hampshire garden very success 
fully, and quite agree with the remarks of 
Mr. J. Crook, May 14th, on page 289. I feel 
sure that this variety succeeds best on the 
Pear stock. When grown on the Quince, I 
found that many fruits cracked badly, not¬ 
withstanding every effort to obviate it. If the 
roots are in a well drained border and a 
medium light loam, the tree is not long in 
coming into hearing on the Pear stock. My 
trees were trained against a wall 14 feet high, 
facing due south southwest, and this posi¬ 
tion seemed uj be an ideal one. The border 
had a gentle ineline in the same direction. 

1 have never seen this variety grown as a 
bush, and think Mr. Crook's reference to it 
very interesting.- Bourne Vale. 

Stopping Vine-shoots (//. S t.-Win re the aide- 
spurs on Vines are rather close together only one 
shoot should lie left on each, and this, of course, 
should he the strongest and best placed one; the 
others should be removed entirely. In the matter of 
stopping the shoots the proper way i«, where the 
shoot or lateral shows, as is often the case, more 
than one bunch, to .select the best show or bunch, 
and cut the other or others otr, and then pinch out 
the point of the shoot, two leaves bevond the bunch 
that is left. A safe rule in cropping Vines, generally 
speaking, is to leave one shoot to each spur and one 
hunch on it. In cases where the spurs are over¬ 
crowded then the hunches may require to be still 
more reduced in number. The great point to aim at 
is under rather than overcropping, as that ensures 
line fruit and the Vines will remain for years in good 
hearing order. 

Tarred roads and vegetation.— The 

clouds of dust that follow the passage of 
motor-cars along our main roads have Deen 
responsible, for several years pa<3t, for coat¬ 
ing over the foliage of trees and shrubs quite 
early in the season, and rendering it practi¬ 
cally unrecognisable. This ordinary dust, 
prejudicial as it was to vegetation, w r as 
nothing like so deadly as that which comes, 
although in much less volume, from the sur¬ 
face of roads that have been dressed with the 
preparation known as tarmac, which, helpful 
because of the way in which it minimises the 
dust, is, as noted above, exceptionally deadly 
to vegetation. I was not aware matters were 
so bad until, chatting the other day with the 
owner of one of six villas some sixteen miles 
out on the Portsmouth road, who vied with 
his neighbours in making his front garden 
extremely bright, all through spring, summer, 
and autumn, window-boxes, pot plants, RoBee, 
flowering shrubs, and dwarfer things all com 
combining to make quite a blaze of colour a 
few seasons back. I remember the large 
centre bed being exceptionally bright with 
Rosea, Ten-week Stocks, the Comet strain of 
Aster sinensis, and Tufted Pansies. I Wi r as 
asked if I could name anything that could 
be planted to act as substitutes for flowers 
hitherto grown, but was unable to suggest 
anything. Perhaps some Gardening reader 
who has suffered in a similar manner, and 
has found something, will kindly give his ex¬ 
perience. One quite realises that with the 
enormous and apparently ever-growing traffic, 
it is absolutely necessary to do something to 
counteract the dust. At the same time, it is 
rather hard that the means employed Gliould 
destroy the labour of those who were giving 
us such bright and attractive spots along the 
highway. Off the main roads, where this 
preparation of tar ie not, as a rule, used, the 
pleasing effects are still in evidence, both in 
country villages and outlying spots.—E. B. SL 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


whereas a thousand or more would have been 
there if the ehoots had not been pruned away. 
The person who pruned this bush evidently 
thought it too large, and cut it back to lessen 
its size. W hat he should have done was to 
wait until the flowers had faded and then cut 


RHODODENDRON QUEEN OF DWARFS. 

.This is one of the many hybrid Rhododen¬ 
drons which have originated by crossing the __ 

Himalayan R. ciliatum with other species or I a U the tall shoot's. leaving 6ome of the 

varieties. The plant under notice is said to smaller ones, in order that the shrub should 
contain two parts of ciliatum to one of some n °t be weakened too much by losing such a 

other plant, by that species being crossed a l°t of its new foliage. As it is now, the bush, 

second time with a hybrid which had pre having had only its last year's growth cut 

viously been raised from it. It flowers very awa y. will be no larger* than it was last 

freely, and forms a compact little bush but a i year, after this year’s growth is made. What 


foot or two in height. The flowers, white, 
with an * occasional flush of pink, are 
almost as large as those of R. ciliatum. 
The fragrance is not, however, developed as 
in the parent, or but very faintly. It has 
been recommended as a hardy plant, but, 
though it is hardier than the majority of the 
hybrids of the fragrant Himalayan type, it is 
going too far to say that it will stand unin 
jured in the open ground, except it be in 
the milder counties, such as Devonshire 
and Cornw all ; therefore, peopl 


is said here applies to all the shrubs that are 
! blooming now, and will be flowering, one 
after the other, in spring. Prune them as 
soon as possible after the flowers fade, so that 
new growth will not be wasted in the cutting. 

| — Florist. s’ Exchange . 


THE LABURNUMS. 

I hk common and Scotch Laburnums are 
still numbered among our most useful and 
decorative trees, for they can be grown 
who wish almost anywhere, always flower well, and are 


Rhododendron Queon of Dwarfs. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers' garden at Haslemere. 


to try it in more northern counties would do 
well to treat it as a cold greenhouse plant. 

Like the majority of plants belonging to the 
same type, it may be increased by means of 
cuttings of young shoots in July. Though it 
is not advisable to let the young plants blos¬ 
som when a year old, they will do so, and at 
the end of two years they form serviceable 
specimens in email pots for house decoration. 

In Cornwall and similar places it would do 
well in the rock garden or planted in clumps 
in the open border. D. 

Pruning the Japanese Snowball.— Pass¬ 
ing a garden, recently, in which a large 
Japanese Snowball bush had been pruned, the 
bush presented such an object-lesson of wrong 
pruning that I must need refer to it. It had 
made some strong shoots the past summer, 

2 feet to 3 feet in length. These shoots are 1 to the resemblance between its fruits and 
the ones to give flowers, as all gardeners 
know. Every one of these had been cut back 
almost entirely ; here and there one or two 
eves had been left at the base, but on the rest 
of the bush not a bit of the young wood had 
been left. If a dozen flowers were produced 
this season, it would be all there would be, 


thing to find seedlings in plenty beneath trees 
growing in cultivated ground. ‘ Special varie¬ 
ties and hybrids, however, have to be grafted, 
therefore it is a good plan to pot young 
plants up in autumn to be grafted indoors 
the following spring. "When there is no con¬ 
venience for this, grafting may be done out 
of doors in a similar manner to Apple and 
other fruit-trees. Young stocks of Laburnum 
are also of use for grafting various kinds 
of Cvtisus and other allied genera on. They 
are sometimes used in standard form, and at 
others are grafted quite close to the roots, 
or the scions may even be put on to bits of 
Laburnum-root s. 

The two species most commonly met with 
are L. alpmum and L. vulgare. There is, 
however, a third species, L. caramanicum. a 
totally distinct plant from either of the 
others, which blossoms in autumn, whilst 
several hybrids add variety to the genus. 

L. vulgare is the tree most frequently 
met with, and it is seen at all sizes from a 
dozen feet in height to 23 feet or 30 feet, and 
sometimes with a trunk a foot in diameter. 

Its trifoliate leaves and 
racemes of yellow' flowers 
are well known everywhere. 
A number of distinct forms 
has been given varietal 
names. Some are littlo 
more than monstrosities, 
and are distinctly inferior to 
the type, but a few are 
worthy of consideration. 
The best are Alschingeri, 
Carlieri, Jacquinianum, and 
semperflorens. 

L. alpinum is recognised 
by its larger foliage, longer 
racemes of flowers, and 
later flowering than the com 
mon Laburnum, while it is 
also a somewhat larger tree. 
It is, as a rule, quite a fori 
night later than L. vulgare 
in coming into bloom, and is 
at its best usually about the 
middle of June. Like L. 
vulgare. it is a native of 
Europe, whilst it is some¬ 
times given the name of the 
Scotch Laburnum. It also 
has been productive of a 
number of varieties, several 
of which, witch as autumnale, 
fragrans, and grandiflorum, 
are of distinct merit. One 
variety, which has been 
well named “ Latest and 
Longest,” is peculiar by 
reason of its late-flowering 
and extraordinary racemes 
of flowers, for they are from 
12 inches to 19 inches in 
length. Several hybrids of 
distinct worth have been 
raised between the two spe¬ 
cies, as is instanced by 
Parksi, Yossi, and Watereri. 


• A l . . II ’ vo-oa, auu n atcin i, 

so c1 1 o h p that the person with the inost slender all of which are very vigorous trees, which 
purse need not despair of being able to ob- , bear long racemes of flowers freelv * 

„T.r rj? t p,a "i U ' , The Labu ,T m ' ' L - Adami is exceptionally interesting 
1“°,' " d “P' 9 , ““‘f t0 “ ln l os ‘ any condition, tree from the fact of its having originated 
?„„ d i .n y , ooks . out ? f Place, for, s and- a graft-hybrid. It has been the practice 


ing in the small garden of a suburban villa, it 
is quite as effective as seen in the garden of 
a princely domain, whilst the cottagers’ 
hedge-grown trees or escapes which have 
found their way into plantations and shrub¬ 
beries are often so lovely that we wonder 
whether they do not look more beautiful even 
than those which are growing in cultivated 
ground. In 1596 one kind of Laburnum was 
cultivated by Gerard in his Holborn garden, 
whilst Tradescant grew' two kinds about the 
same time. In Gerard’s time the Laburnum 
appears to liavo been known as the Bean- 
trefoile-tree, a name which was probably due 


. _ -- practice for 

a long period to graft the purple-flowered 
Broom (Cytisus purpureus) on to stocks of 
common Laburnum, nnd on one occasion in 
1825, in the nursery of Mr. D. Adam, at 
Vitry, near Paris, a plant so grafted whs 
found to produce a branch with purplish 
Laburnum flowers. This was piopagatecl. and 
ultimately bore ordinary racemes of yellow- 
flowers, racemes of purplish flowers, and 
branches with the habit, foliage, and flowers 
of Cytisus purpureus. Throughout the in¬ 
tervening years this habit has proved con¬ 
stant, and it is no uncommon thing to find 
trees bearing all three kinds of blossoms at 
the same time. Graft-hybrids of this char- 


miniature Bean-pods »*W>’ -^^Lfoliat' ’leaves. acter are rare, though they are apparent in 
The wood of the Lii 1 ‘is extremely a few other instances. Though L. Adami is 

hard, and the heart-woo<Ptlartf in colour. It less useful for ordinary purposes than other 
takes a very good polish, and lias been used kinds, it is an exceptionally interesting tree 


for turning into fancy articles 
The Laburnums readily reproduce them¬ 
selves from seed, and it is no uncommon 


and one which is well worth planting in the 
best collections. 

L. caramanicum is a native of Asia Minor, 
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and forms a loose-habited, low-growing shrub, 
with small, ternate leaves resembling those 
of a Cvtisus. The flowers are yellow, and 
borne in terminal, upright panicles in Sep¬ 
tember. It. can hardly be recommended for 
general culture, its principal asset being its 
late-flowering character. D. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

The Rook Abella (A. sinensis).—This is, 
perhaps, the hardiest of a genus which is com¬ 
paratively little grown, owing to their deli¬ 
cate constitution and the difficulty of their 
surviving a severe winter. A siner.ois, 
planted at the foot of a sunny south wall, in 
light, rich soil, has come through a hard win¬ 
ter, and, while it will not bloom for a month 
yet, the spikes give indication of a nice show. 
The colour of the flowers is a pale pink, 
slightly veined at times with white, and even 
after they have fallen the sepals are very 
ornamental, and remain in beauty for a con¬ 
siderable time. —Kirkcudbright. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 


CANKER: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 

The cause of canker in Apple-trees was for 
years a bone of contention, and no one 
seemed to hit upon the true solution of the 
question ; but we know more about it now , 
end a French fruit grower. M. Pierr* Passv, 
give? a good account of it in the Rente 

Ifortiiolr. 

The disease. M. Passv soys, io caused 
by a microscopic fungus (Nectria ditissima). 
the mycelium or spawn of which lives in the 
wood, which it quickly corrodes. Often it 
causes the death of the branch above the 
part attacked, but sometimes it happens that 
the tree is strong enough to struggle against 
the parasite, the mycelium of which does not 
extend much beyond the point of inoculation. 
But when the spore germinates on a bud in 
process of development, or a one-year-old 
branch, the canker very soon gets round the 
part attacked, and death inevitably follows. 
That is what commonly happens. Even in 
the case of Well developed branches this re¬ 
sult ofteu occurs, but the process of decay 
takes longer, and it is possible, in the inter 
vnl, to devise a cure. 

When the fungus-spawn has lived some time 
(often some month's only) it produces tufts of 
primary fructification ; the-se, though very 
small, are visible to the eye. Their spore* 
lie side by side, each of which contains spores 
divided in two by a partition. These winter 
spores are set free by the destruction of the 
walls of their envelopes. Hardier and better 
protected than the summer spores, they en¬ 
sure the conservation of the species in case 
the summer spores are insufficient, but their 
germination is less rapid and less easy to 
obtain artificially than that of the primary 
spores. 

Canker is a very serious disease, Apple and 
Pear-trees being especially subject to it. It 
is sometimes seen in Medlars and Hawthorns, 
but not often on other kinds of fruit or forest 
trees. Like all fungi, it most abounds in 
moist situations, and, therefore, trees in val¬ 
leys are those which are chiefly attacked by 
it ; yet in the same locality one can observe 
a relatively greater resistance to it in certain 
varieties as compared with others. The 
thick, soft, spongy wood of certain varieties, 
such as Reiuette du Canada and Reinotte 
(iris, is the most subject to it, mid the most 
favourable medium of propagation. 

The cause of canker was for a long time in 
dispute. Gceth, in Germany, was the first to 
reproduce it bv direct propagation. That 
the unique cause of true canker is the Nectria 
ditissima, we can say as thp result of twenty- 
five years of practical observation, this con¬ 
firming the opinions expressed by Gceth and 
Prillieux. We are reminded, however, th*t 
there are certain affections of the bark and 
wood which have a more or less resemblance 
to canker, and are often called by that name, 
and hence some confusion has arisen ; but 
the name “ canker ” ought in reality to be- 
given only to the disease caused by Nectria. 

Preventive measures.—(1) Drainage of 
the soil and aeration; (2) destruction o! 
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tainted branches; (3) applications of lime, or, 
better still, Bordeaux mixture, to the trees, 
eo as to render the branches and shoots im¬ 
mune ; (4) choice of kinds which are not gus- 
ceptible to canker ; (5) in pruning, avoiding 
the use of implements which have been in 
contact with cankered parts. As curative 
measures up to a certain point, scarifying 
the cankered portions and removing all the 
dead wood up to the sound wood will some¬ 
times destroy the spawm, and anticryptogamic 
washes and mastics applied to the wounds will 
prevent fresh invasions. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects attacking Beans. -Will you plr^c lot 
me know t!»e name of the small white urub with 
which the accompanyina Bean in infested'/ It i> 
most injurious to both Beans and Peas. Will you 
also let me know how the pe>t van he destroyed/- 
IIORTl S. 

[The pesl attacking the Beau is the spotted 
millipede (Blanjulus nulehellus). It is always 
most prevalent in soil containing much decay 
ing organic matter and little lime. The appli¬ 
cation of quick lime to the soil will do good 
in the autumn, and Vaporiie or Apterite. or 
some similar soil fumigant, iKsed according to 
the directions supplied with these materials, 
would, no doubt, prove of assistance.] 

Insects for name i Col. dementi). (i) The 

fly is a caddis flv. the larva of which lives in 
the water. (2) The beetle is a common car¬ 
nivorous ground beetle (Hurpalus rufimanus). 
(3) The yellow, many legged creature is a 
centipede, not a millipede, and feeds upon 
various small animals. (4) The dark slat* 0 - 
coloured creature is a millipede (.lulus ter 
testris), and feeds on roots of plants, etc. (5) 
The large caterpillar is the larva of the com 
raon yellow’ underw’ing moth, and feeds upon 
Grasses. (6) The little yellow- grub which 
w r as found in the leaves is probably the cul¬ 
prit, but the piece of leaf was so dried up, 
and the maggot, too, that nothing could be 
determined regarding it. If the creature is 
eating the foliage, it would be best to spray 
the trees with Paris green at the rate of 1 oz. 
to 20 gallons of water. You, perhaps, could 
send some further examples of the last. It is 
always best to put su.cn things in tin boxes 
with as little paper as possible. They ore 
then much more likely to arrive safely. 
There is no need to make air holes in the 
box. 

Destroying field mice.— The following ex 
tract from “ Memories of the Months.” fifth 
series, by the Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., may be of inierest to your correspon¬ 
dent. “ G. M.,” page 288 : — 

" While I am on the euhie<*t of rodent-, let me im 
part to my fellow- gardeners u useful wrinkle wh ch 
I picked up lately from a friendly newspaper My 
f!ower garden has been infested for two se.eons (ever 
since the disappearance of ?. pair of steals) by long¬ 
tailed field-mice. The destruction wrought among 
bulbs and alpine plants has been heartrending; but 
in the last three months their numbers have been 
greatly reduced by the simple expedient of placing 
in their haunts wide-mouthed jars, half filled with 
water, and buried eo that the rims are flush with the 
nround surface. The mice fall in and cannot get out. 
Rome hundreds have been killed in this way.” 

I have successfully put this into practice, but 
on a limited scale, against these pests. The 
jars employed in my case were pickle-jars, the 
mouth being rather smaller than the body of 
the jar. The shoulder thus former! effectually 
prevents any chance of escape once they are 
in the water. The fact that field mice run 
in beaten tracts greatly simplifies their cap¬ 
ture in this way.—X. 

The destruction of soil Insects. While 
the experiment recently carried out by Mr. 
II. S. Thomas, F.L.K., as described at 
page 286 of Gardening is certainly interest¬ 
ing, it is not, to my thinking, representative 
of what one might call “a fair field and no 
favour.” The experiment, indeed, is tanta¬ 
mount to first catching the insects in a trap 
and then killing them. The “ Potatoes eaten 
out to a shell ” constitute a trap in a double 
sense—a feeding-ground on the one hand, 
and that darkenecl cavity in which the centi¬ 
pede delights. The trap, however, while of 
an ultra-fatal type, is non-representative of 
the conditions "existing in open garden or 
field, and we could not arrange the merest 
shells of Potatoes or fU>wer-pots or bell- 
gla«se« over the garden, in order to destroy 
the soil-pests known to exist. In the confined 


internal capacity of a Potato, a small horde 
of centipedes would be quickly suffocated, 
because the gases from the soil fumigant, 
drawn there by capillary attraction, would 
be unable to escape, and, though not her¬ 
metically sealed up, would be sufficiently so 
for the time being to kill the pest outright. 
In the open garden, the gases rising to the 
surface, would be liberated into space, hence 
a much fairer test of the value of any soil 
fumigant would have resulted from the 
placing of some of the destroying agent at 
the bottom of a box. and the placing of a 
few inches of infested soil thereon, the sur¬ 
face to remain uncovered, as in the open gar¬ 
den. In such matters as these, any test, to 
be of practical value, should be oT the 
severest description, unfavourable to the de¬ 
stroying agent rather than otherwise.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA. 

Never since the introduction of the stil! 
popular Primula japonica in 1871 has any 
Primula been so well received a« the one 
represented m the. illustration on page 321. 
Primula obconica is well known as a fine plant 
for the conservatory or greenhouse, a capital 
window plant, and, lastly, an excellent sub¬ 
ject, for the grower of pot plants for market 
and such like. In its early days the lovely 
Japan Primrose created something akin to a 
sensation, both by reason of the colour of its 
flowers, as well as its great vigour of foliage 
and giant whorls of blossom. One of the 
greatest claims to public favour of the Japan 
kind was the fact of its perfect hardiness, 
and, therefore, its suitability to British gar 
dens. Though quite as popular in its way. 
the now well known Primula obconica is not 
a hardy plant. That it has ito uses and 
is appreciated may be gathered from the fact 
of the attention bestowed upon it by thos~ 
who grmv plants merely -or. indeed, wholly 
for seed production. No better sign of the 
continued popularity of any plant could be 
obtained than this. as. unless the demand 
were sustained, the plant would soon be s^t 
aside. Nor is its popularity confined merely 
to the British Isles, since on the Continent 
and in America it is largely grown. 

The chief value of the* plant lies in its 
simple cultural requirement’*. Ms compact, 
and useful size, and its wonderful freedom of 
flowering. It may be said to be almost, if 
not quite, perpetual flowering, thus occupying 
a unique position in the genus to which it 
belongs. The plant, however, is only thus 
free and continuous-blooming where the 
spikes of blossoms are freely gathered. If 
allowed to seed, the flowering more or Icgs 
comes to a standstill. So far as its 

Culture is concerned, the simplest way 
to secure the best-shaped plants, as also the 
most abundantly-flowered, is from seeds 
which, if sown as soon as ripe, quickly and 
freely germinate. The seedlings should 
be grown on quickly from the start. 8ow the 
seeds in pots of sandy loam, made quite firm 
and watered thoroughly before sowing. Th rt 
top of the soil should be three-quarters of an 
inch from the rim of the pot. to allow a 
darkened piece of glass to rest thereon. The 
seed having been sown, and only barely 
covered with soil or washed silver-sand, plai o 
the puls in gentle warmth, and. when wat^r 
is needed, dip the pots to nearly the rim in 
tepid waier. When the seedlings are larg r * 
enough, transplant to boxes or pans, and 
again from these to 4-inch pot*s, and finally 
to 5-inch or>6-inch, the latter preferred when 
growing for home decoration. Small shifts 
are not necessary for plants of free, quick 
growth, such as this, and, unless done with 
the greatest care, damage to the roots around 
the ball must ensue. Not so when a much 
larger shift is given. A good, free compost 
mav consist of leaf-soil and manure. This, 
with good loam and sand, will suffice, to¬ 
gether with rather firm potting. Moieture at 
the root and overhead may be given freely 
throughout the summer. In the case of extra 
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good forms, these can only be increased by 
division of the root-stock, which needs care 
at the moment, as well as close attention 
afterwards. Any such should be dealt with 
as follows, at all times preferring the early 
spring for the work : All flower-spikes must 
be kept in check for two or three weeks, and 
bv providing weak stimulants during this 
time, a more active leaf-growth will ensue. 
In March or April the plants may be washed 
free of soil in a pail of water, and carefully 
divided, with rootlets attached as far as pos¬ 
sible. Owing to the nature of the root-stock, 


white. It is a singular fact that while the 
seedlings are in themselves much varied in 
size and shade of colour, this species, so far 
as at present known, refuses all the attempts 
of the florist at cross-breeding. Those who 
have a difficulty in securing their own sup 
plies of seed will find old plants seed quite 
freely if stood in the open during June, July, 
or August, and, left to themselves, a fine 
crop is almost a certainty. 

One peculiarity of this species is the poison 
of its hairy glands to certain of those who 
handle it. The result is an irritation of a 


| 


NEW MARGUERITES. 

Two years ago, at the York Exhibition, an 
award of merit was given to a Marguerite 
under the name of Pink Queen Alexandra. 
The original white flowered form made ns 
appearance under cultivation in South Africa 
some years since, and for a few seasons it 
was extensively grown in this country, but 
is now rarely seen. The pink variety was, 
however, largely boomed last season, and 
great numbers were disposed of. In meet in¬ 
stances, however, it turned out a very disap- 



riimulH olivitica. 


which is slightly creeping or rhizomutoufe in 
old plants, it is not possible to get much root 
to some of the divisions. All such, if in¬ 
serted as cuttings after the manner of the 
double white Chinese Primula, and kept 
close, will quickly emit root-fibres, particu¬ 
larly when sand and Cocoa-nut-fibre are used 


as soil. Thus treated, a large plant will give 
many young plants in a season, as each 
crown may in this way be converted into a 
plant. When well rooted, more liberal treat¬ 
ment should be given. 

There are now many handsome colour 
varieties of this, from dark rose to pure 
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' highly inflammatory nature and most un¬ 
pleasant, and at times attended by serious 
j illness. This may be prevented by using 
glo\es. 

Euphorbia splendens (Mrs. Harrison).— This. 
I properly speaking, is a sto\e plant, but will go through 
I the winter in a warm gncnhou.se if the root* are 
| kept dry from the middle of November to the end o.* 
j February. The plant will, however, grow’ much more 
quickly in a higher temperature. It doe3 not require 
I much pot-room, nor much water in the winter. Good 
fibrous loam, three parts, and one part sandy peat is 
i a good compost in which to grow it, and the drainage 
must be ample When large enough ♦rain it loosely 
to a few sticks in as nataral a manner as you can. 


pointing plant, for. generally spoken of ns » 
pink Marguerite, one naturally expected that 
i tint to be represented in the entire flower. 

Instead of that, the large guard petals, which 
i form the most showy part of the inflorescence 
are pure white, the coloured portion being 
restricted to the central di»o. In a few in¬ 
stances this disc ks made up of small petals, 

1 thus giving to a flower an Anemone-like 
centre ; but it is not at all constant in this 
1 respect, and in most cases the flower re- 
1 eembles the common Marguerite, with tho 
| exception of a little colour in the centr?. 
i Then, at the Temple Show last year. 
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an award of merit was given to another 
variety, bearing the name of Perfection. In 
well-developed examples, the flowers of this 
variety have a large Anemone-like centre, 
very suggestive of some of the Pyrethrums. 
This character is much less pronounced in 
the case of the earlier flowers than in those 
that expand later on. In colour, the flowers 
of Perfection are pure white. Last year a 
few examples of another variety were dis 
tributed under the name of Pink Perfection, 
and I have met with it more frequently this 
season. It is a counterpart of Perfection, 
except that the Anemone-like centre is pink. 
Like the others, it appears variable in shape 
and colouring, but when in good form it is 
decidedly pretty and distinct. A variety of 
continental origin, which I have not * vet 
flowered, is Edelweiss, which is said to be 
more double than Perfection. Although 
these forms are—in some instances, at least - 
quite a break away from the Marguerites 
brought into Covent Garden Market in such 
numbers, it is at least questionable if these 
newer kinds will ever attain to one tithe of 
the popularity of the older ones. X. 

SWAINSOMA GALEGIFOLJA AND S. G 
ALBIFLORA. 

Both the type (introduced in 1800) and the 
white form (introduced in 1826) of the New 
Zealand Vetch are useful for clothing pillars 
and back walls in either a conservatory or 
greenhouse. They may also he grown, and 
with equally as good results, on the back 
wall of a Peach house. When given proper 
attention, they will, when grown under such 
conditions, yield great quantities of their 
beautiful Vetch-like blossoms, and continue 
in vigorous health for many years. 

When used for the purpose mentioned, they 
do best when given a well-drained border. 
This need not be of any great area for indi 
vidual plants, as a border 2 feet deep and 
3 feet square, or its equivalent, will maintain 
a plant in good health for a long period. They 
succeed well in a compost of turfy loam and 
leaf-mould, mixed in the proportion of two 
thirds of the loam to one-third of the leaf 
mould, with a liberal quantity of coarse sand 
added. As copious supplies of water arc 
needed in the summer, the borders should be 
efficiently drained. In such a medium as that 
just mentioned, the plants make vigorous 
grow th, and there are but few months in the 
year in which flowers are not to be had. It, 
is. however, in the spring and autumn they 
yield the greatest quantity of bloom, and the 
plants are then literally wreathed with 
flowers. When cut. the flowers are useful for 
a variety of purposes, not the least, so far as 
regards the rosy-red variety, is for the deco¬ 
ration of the dinner table. If the flowers are 
cut with a good length of stem and foliage 
attached, there is then no need to use any¬ 
thing of a foreign nature in conjunction with 
them as a dressing. Arranged in this way in 
clear glass vases, and with plenty of its own 
foliage, a very pretty effect is secured, and 
which looks well under artificial light. When 
out of flower, the young growths, owing to 
the compound leaves being long, narrow, and 
much divided, and similar to those of a Vetch 
or a email-leaved form of Galega in appear¬ 
ance, are admirably adapted for tracing, and 
afford a change from Smilax, Asparagus plu- 
mosus, etc. 

Their greatest insect enemy is red-spider, 
but this can be kept under if soot-waterings 
have strict attention, and the plants vigor¬ 
ously syringed whenever possible during the 
summer months. After the first flush of 
flowering is past in the epring, it is a good 
plan to cut the growths back rather severely, 
which results in a great quantity of new 

g rowth being made, and which furnishes more 
owers in due course. This annual cutting 
back is necessary, to keep the plants within 
bounds. Beyond securing the principal 
growths to the wall or pillar, no other kind 
of support should be afforded, otherwise the 
graceful effect produced by a plant covered 
with its white or rosy-red flowers, as the 
case may be, is spoilt. Both are easily in¬ 
creased from cuttings made of the young 
shoots, which should be inserted round the 
sides of pots filled with a sandy compost, and 
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stood in a frame or handlight placed under a 
north wall. The readiest mode of increase 
is bv seed, raising in slight warmth. 

_ _ A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sansevieria seylanica and Vriesia aplen- 

7 «,o?’, il ( rowi ? g - N L wou,d be much obliged ft you 
could let me know the compost for and most suit¬ 
able temperature for Sansevieria zevlanica and 
Vncsia sp ,e ndens ? Are they succulents? What 
the best book on succulents?— Packeha 

[Both Sansevieria zeylanica and Vrieaia 
(Tillandsia) splendens will thrive in what may 
be regarded as ordinary potting compost — 
that i« to say, a mixture of two thirds loam 
to one-third peat, and a liberal sprinkling of 
sand. If the loam is of a holding nature, a 
little more peat may be added, especially for 
the Vriesia. They are both natives of the 
tropics, and, therefore, a stove temperature, 
or nearly approaching it, is necessary for 
their well doing. At all events, the night 
temperature in winter should not fall below 
• r >0 degs., with a corresponding rise during 
the day. In the summer, as with many other 
stove plants, fire heat may be dispensed with 

indeed, the Sansevieria is sometimes at 
that season planted out in groups of sub¬ 
tropical plants, the firm, solid nature of its 
leaves standing it in good stead for this pur¬ 
pose. It is not classed as a succulent, al 
though the leaves are thicker than those of 
many other plants. The Vriesia is a mem¬ 
ber of the Pineapple family, and has no pre¬ 
tensions to be regarded as a succulent, the 
foliage being thin and harsh in texture. The 
leaves of the Sansevieria contain a strong 
fibre, from which circumstance it is known 
a* Bowstring Hemp, owing to the use to 
which it was formerly put. It is regarded as 
a native of India and Ceylon, but is now 
found in many of the tropical regions of the 
globe. The upright, sword like leaves, in 
colour green marbled with white, go to form 
a decidedly ornamental specimen. The 
flowers are greenish and insignificant, while, 
on the other hand, those of the Vriesia are 
very showy. A book we can recommend is 
“ Cactus Culture for Amateurs,” by W. Wat¬ 
son. This can be had through "any book¬ 
seller.] 

Ornithogalum laoteum. With reference 
to the correspondence in your columns on 
Ornithogalum lacteum, I had six bulbs sent 
me last year from S. Africa. I potted them 
on April 22ml in light sandy soil, three bulbs 
a 5 inch pot. One rotted, but all the 
others grew. One threw a flower spike. The 
flowers began opening from the base of the 
spike, and several blooms were out before 
Christmas. The flowers do not decay. I 
picked the flower-spike on March 4th of this 
year and gave to a lady from S. Africa. She 
finally discarded it on April 18th, so the won 
derful long keeping qualities are as marked 
here as in its native home. There were 
thirty seven or thirty-eight flowers on the 
spike. The leaves my bulbs have sent up 
are insignificant, and have not shown any sign 
of dying back yet—at least, not quite dying 
back. There are always one or two green 
leaves showing to each bulb. I do not know 
at all how’ to treat the bulbs. When the 
flower-spike was coming, water did not hurry 
it at all, so I gave up watering, rather ex¬ 
pecting it would damp off during the winter. 
It is a very beautiful plant.— Robert Pease, 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 

Leptospermum sooparium.— While the 
Leptospermums will form large bushes in the 
favoured parts of these islands, they are also 
of value for flowering as small plants in the 
greenhouse. Grown in pots from 5 inches 
to 6 inches in diameter, they will form neat 
little bushes, and flower profusely. Lepto¬ 
spermum scoparium, known as Captain 
Cook’s Tea-plant, is now flowering freely in 
the greenhouse at Kew. The Leptosper¬ 
mums show a strong family likeness, forming 
for the most part dense twiggy bushes, whose 
slender shoots are clothed with very small 
leaves. They belong to the Myrtle family. 
The cultural requirements of these shrubs are 
not at all exacting, as cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots will root without difficulty if 
put into sandy soil and placed in a close pro- 
pagating-case, where a gentle heat is main¬ 
tained. Ordinary potting compost, such as 


a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, will suit 
them, and they may with advantage be 
plunged out-of-doors dyring the summer 
months. Leptospermum scoparium is a 
native both of Australia and New Zealand, 
and different forms of it are met with.—X. 

Cineraria stellata Feltham Beauty.— 
Those who admire, but who have to deny 
themselves the pleasure of growing, the tail- 
habited or ordinary C. stellata on account 
of the plants requiring so much head room, 
will find in the variety named Feltham 
Beauty a class of plant much more suited to 
their needs. In this case the habit of growth 
is dwarf and compact, and partaking more 
of the character of the large-flowered or 
florist’s type of Cineraria in all particulars, 
barring that of the flowers, which are star- 
shaped and have the same range of colours as 
usually seen in the blossoms of C. stellata. 
From a sowing made at the present time 
plants may be had which will with ordinary 
greenhouse treatment flower by the end of 
the year. Those desirous of having a fine 
display from the second to the fourth month 
in the year should defer sowing the seed 
until the second week in May, and raise the 
plants in a cool greenhouse or frame. Keep 
the receptacles the seed is sown in close 
up to the light after germination takes place, 
to ensure the plants being dwarf and sturdy. 
—A. W. 

Urceocharls Cllbrani. I was interested in 
the first appearance of this remarkable bi- 
generic hybrid, and am further interested 
by the note which accompanies the illustra¬ 
tion at page 285. It i« scarcely correct, how¬ 
ever, to suggest that “ the form and pose of 
the flowers . . . indicate the relationship 
with the Urceolina.” The form certainly is 
there to some extent, but the pose of "tho 
flowers of Urceolina is only conspicuous by 
its absence. In the latter plant the flowers 
droop in a very remarkable manner, but in 
the hybrid they are more horizontally 
disposed, though inclining to droop, as 
in the Eucharis, the pedicels, as also the 
ovaries, assuming the sub-erect character of 
the latter plant, the outspreading perianth 
segments, a notable characteristic of the 
Eucharis, being entirely wanting in the 
hybrid. The plant, indeed, affords abundant 
evidence of the influence of both parents, 
and while we see the unmistakable evidence 
of the Eucharis influence in the ovaries and 
pedicels, the flowers attached thereto afford 
equally unmistakable evidence of the in¬ 
fluence of the Urceolina. Apart from any 
merit horticulturally. the hybrid should, 
therefore, provide for the student and the 
cross-breeder of plants material of profound 
interest, even though the remarkable distri¬ 
bution of parental influence should prove a 
somewhat perplexing study. —E. II. Jen¬ 
kins. 

Double-flowered Tropaolums.— Concern¬ 
ing the editorial note on the variety Her- 
mine Grashoff (page 274), I may say that it 
is now some years since* it came under my 
notice. There are, however, other double- 
flowered forms in cultivation, and three varie¬ 
ties—namely, George Elliott (deep yellow, 
heavily marked scarlet), majus aurantiacum 
plenissimum (orange), and a newer form. 
Beauty of Darmstadt, of much the same de¬ 
scription as George Elliott, are now in cul¬ 
tivation. I have had Beauty of Darmstadt 
flowering for a long time, and very showy it 
is. These double-flowered Tropaeolums do 
not ripen seeds, consequently they are in¬ 
creased by cuttings, which strike root readily 
if given the same treatment as a Fuchsia. 
Time was when single-flowered Tropneoluma 
of this class were much grown as greenhouse 
climbers, and they were always propagated 
from cuttings. Forty years ago I knew of a 
market nursery where the variety Mrs. Tread¬ 
well, a rich scarlet-coloured flower, woe much 
grown for the supply of cut flowers during the 
winter. The subjects available for this pur¬ 
pose were much more limited than they are 
at the present day, and bunches of this Tro- 
pseolum used to meet with a ready sale. A. 
variety much in the way of Beauty of Darm¬ 
stadt is, under the name of Tropaeolum majus 
Crippsi, employed at the present time for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse at Kew.—X. 
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ROSES. 

HARBINGERS OF THE ROSE SEASON. 
I shall not easily forget the impression made 
on my mind on seeing a large bush of R. 
altaica, with its hundreds of lemon white 
blossoms of large size, all—or nearly all — 
open at one time. Then we have Rosa his- 
pida, with its shapely elongated buds and 
large single flowers, of a soft canary-yellow 
colour. Of somewhat similar appearance, 
but with blossoms of the deeper shade of 
yellow seen in the Austrian Briar Harrisoni, 
is the pretty species R. xanthina, whose 
foliage is not unlike that of a more recent 
species, It. Hugonis, which should be grown 
by all, for it« superb, rich yellow flowers are 
very conspicuous. The golden-yellow Scotch 
Rose is well worth growing, for it makes a 
nice, d'n<se bush, not growing nearly so *trag 
gling as the Austrian Brier Harrisoni. The 
Scotch Roses are always cure of a welcome 
wherever they are found, and I am surprised 
they are not more frequently employed as 
shrubs, isolated or grouped with other de 
< iduous flowering subjects. There are eeve- 
ral distinct shades of colour, the double 
white, double pink, double purplish red. and 
the yellow mentioned above being the best. 
The names given to them are nothing to go 
bv. as probably from no two nurseries would 


grow it, unless it be as a standard. On many 
walls, Gloire de Dijon is opening, or soon 
will do so, and the beauty of the blossoms 
largely depends whether fine, vigorous young 
growths have been retained, and the laterals 
of the older wood severely cut back, other¬ 
wise we have an abundance of miserable- 
looking, deformed buds, and blossoms not 
worth looking at. R. sinica Anemone will 
soon be showing itself. What a gem this Rose 
is, and no less beautiful is its shining dark 
green foliage. One of the earliest Roses to 
open is R. alpina, its rosy-crimson flowers, 
followed by long, Capsicum-like seed-pods, 
being very pretty. Then there are R. sericea 
and R. acicularis, both interesting, and well 
worth adding to any collection of early- 
flowering Roses. Rosa. 


ROSE MARGUERITE KETTEN. 

The raisers of this pretty Tea Rose, Messrs. 
Ketten Freres, of Luxembourg, have intro¬ 
duced a large number of varieties, but some 
how they do not appear to have gained much 
notoriety. Their efforts have been more 
among Tea Roses, and, doubtless, the popu¬ 
larity of the Hybrid Tea has somewhat 
eclipsed .this group of late years. The variety 
under notice is of a yellowish-crimson peach 
colour, the ends of the petals tinted with 
glistening Rose, the base shaded with gold. 


few under the ordinary forcing conditions. 
To see new Roses at the early shows is not 
enough. We must grow them, for one does 
not know whether the flowers exhibited have 
been forced in strong heat or whether they 
have been retarded, and obviously it does 
not pay a market grower to grow a Rose that 
is difficult to cultivate, or one that produces 
a paucity of blossom, or an over abundance 
of blind shoots. 

Although it is now fifteen years since 
Mme. Abel Chatenay was introduced, 
this superb forcing Rose was for many 
years not largely grown, yet to-day it is 
second to none on the market. I would sug¬ 
gest, then, that a house be set apart for such 
trials, and all Roses of repute procured. 
Judging from the reception accorded to Lady 
Hillingdon, this Rose will be valuable, what¬ 
ever it may be outdoors. Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
sent out but three years ago, is already 
making headway. Its colour under strong 
heat is grand, the buds being of a deep yel¬ 
low. Outdoors, especially on young plants, 
the colour in the early summer is frequently 
—especially in the buds—of a salmon ro<se 
hue. but under glass we get but little, if any, 
of this. It is a Rose of exquisite form, re¬ 
sembling Catherine Mermet, but not so large, 
and it branches very freely. From what T 
have seen of Miss Cynthia Forde, I believe it 
will prove a valuable Rose for the mar¬ 
ket grower. Its colour is a deep, bril 
hant rose-pink. The flower is very 
large, perfectly formed, and very full, 
and the growth is excellent. His 
Majesty should prove a fine dark crun 
son sort. Its deep, broad petals will 
make it a fine addition to the few crim 
son forcing Roses we have, and it is not 
too full, a fault that rather mars Rhea 
Reid. Of course, White Killarney will 
be grown, as it is, if the pure white 
strain be obtained, ono of the best of 
white Roses for forcing. As this Rose 
has sported in several places, it is 
essential to obtain the purest white 
form, and propagato from this stock 
only. To all who have succeeded with 
General MacArthur as a red forcing 
Rose, I would recommend Triumph, a 
variety from the same raisers. Messrs. 
E. G. Hill and Co., of Richmond, 
America. It has been grand with mo 
outdoors, and, no doubt, will be splen¬ 
did under glass. 

These are only a few that have 
occurred to ine, but there are many 
others well worth a trial for forcing. 

Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

H.T. Roses after flowering. — What is the 
proper treatment of H.T. Roses after blooming 
in the spring in a cold-house? Should they be cut 
down, and if so, how far? — Hortus. 

[A slight pruning is of advantage, cutting 
back the growths to a good, plump eye, 
2 inches or 3 inches below the flower-stalk. 
If the growths are dense, tie them well out, 
then give the plants some liquid manure, and 
encourage a second growth by liberal syring¬ 
ing and watering. If you keep the cold-house 
rather close, and afford plenty of moisture, 
the second crop of blossom will soon come 
along, and will last a good time if the house 
be sightly shaded when the buds are opening. 
After this second blossoming, repot any that 
need it, and grow under glass for a week or 
two, then finally put them outdoors in full 
sun, standing- or. better still, plunging - 
the pots hi a bed of ashes until October, when 
they should be housed again.] 

Rose Marechal Niel.-l have a Murfch.il Nie! 
Rose, four or five years old. Last jear it had 22.1 or 
so bloom*; the (same number this year only smaller. 
How can I increase the size? When ought I to 
prune? There is a central stem with two very stout, 
lateral shoot?. Ought I to cut these latter quite 
away? I give fresh soil every autumn and plenty of 
manure-water when coming into bloom, besides top¬ 
dressing in winter with stable munure. The green 
house is unheated. I have struck some cuttings and 
have several young plants.— Helen Porter. 

[In order to aid the increase in size, you 
should remove fully half the number of buds. 
This glorious Roso is often quite ruined by 
allowing it to bloom too freely. Treat come 
what as Grape-growers do their Grapes, thin 
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the <same kinds be received. When ordering, 
it is best to mention the colours preferred, 
and leave it to the nurseryman to 6end the 
best. The single-flowered sorts are well 
worth growing, one especially—the single red 
—being very beautiful. Ask for them on 
their own roots. They are obtained very 
readily from underground stolons, but to get 
a stock quickly, 6ome bud them on a foster 
stock—a great mistake with all these beau 
t ifnl summer-flowering Roses. The flowers 
of some of the charming Rugosa or Japanese 
Roses will be opening soon, and they are 
alvvavs welcome. Their foliage is enough to 
recommend them, the olive green and 
leathery texture serving to enhance the 
beauty of the blossoms, especially those of the 
white kinds. 

On an east wall I have a plant of Con¬ 
rad F. Meyer, with buds quite the size of 
marble* even at this early date (May 11th), 
«o that in a fortnight we shall have some 
of its superb, sweetly-scented pink blossoms. 
Thie Rose is a very indifferent autumn 
nloomer, but it makes a quantity of new 
growths, which, if retained full length, will 
produce a lot of blossom near the top. Of 
course, it can be treated as a big bush, in 
which case, if space is limited, the Rose may 
be pruned back to about 12 inches or 
15 inches, and one is assured of abundance of 
blossom. But I think the tall pillar hedgo 
or w all plants are the best form in which to 
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The flower is large, double, and sweet- 
scented, and the growth is fairly vigorous. 
A varietv raised by the same growers, named 
Prince Theodore Galitzine, was, when intro¬ 
duced, thought highly of. It was of a very 
rich golden-yellow. Strangely, both varie¬ 
ties emanated from a cross between Mme. 
Caro and Georges Farber. I have often 
thought it a pity that Prince T. Galitzine 
was allowed to drop out of our catalogues, for 
good golden-yellows are much wanted ; but 
the vast number of novelties produced an¬ 
nually compels those who compile catalogues 
to eliminate some varieties each year, and I 
am sure many beautiful Roses arc time lost 
to English gardens. Rosa. 

VARIETY WANTED IN EARLY MARKET 
ROSES. 

It seems strange that the varietv of Roses 
obtainable during the early months of the 
year is so limited, seeing the marvellous 
annual production of novelties. Perhape 
this is not so strange, after all, because, to 
be able to place a Rose on the market in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to make an impression, large 
numbers must be grown, not merely by ono 
grower, but by several. While this is, no 
doubt, true, I imagine growers are much to 
blame in not experimenting more with the 
better novelties, so as to ascertain their 
merits. This can only be done by grow ing a 
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ning the buds well, and you will certainly 
have some larger blossoms. We would not 
advise you to be too severe in pruning. En¬ 
courage by all means plenty of new growths, 
and only remove such old w-ood as appears to 
be worn out, or, in other words, producing 
weak shoots. This can be done soon after the 
blossoms have all developed. Then spread 
out the young growths all you can, and in 
September pinch out the points, and give 
plenty of air, to induce the ripening of the 
wood. Your system of giving fresh soil every 
autumn is a good one. To the eoil you 
should add some bone-meal and basic slag 
in addition to the stable-manure. The 
liquid-manure, when buds are developing, 
should enable you to have some very fine 
flowers next season.] 

Roses, perpetual flowering.— You recently ad¬ 
vised me that to obtain a constant 6upply of blooms 
I should plant 11.T. and T. Roses in preference to 
H.P.s. I assume,therefore,that the term “perpetual” 
to the Hybrid Perpetuate is somewhat misplaced, 
and that I cannot expect many flowers from them. 
Next season, therefore, I propose to do as you 
sugpest, and should be glad, therefore, if you will 
kindly give me the names of about twelve each of 
the H.T.te and T.s which would do well in a small 
garden outdoors. At a recent show I greatly admired 
the followingBridesmaid, Maman Cochet. Lady 
Roberts, and Souvenir d un Ami. Would these be 
suitable? What pruning would be necessary the first 
season after planting and subsequently ? What is the 
reason for tarring, etc., the ends of shoots after 
pruning? 1 recently observed that after cutting 
away about 9 inches of dead portion of a long branch 
of a pillar Rose, a similar length was immediately 
affected, although I thought I had cut back to 
sound wood. Why was this?—T re, Pol, Pen 

[Yes; you are quite right in assuming that 
the word “perpetual,” as applied to the 
group “Hybrid Perpetual,” is somewhat mis¬ 
placed. By far the most perpetual-flowering 
kinds are found among the Hybrid Teas, 
Tea-ecented, China, and Polyantha Boses. 
We can recommend tho following selection— 
a very suitable one for a small garden : — 
Hybrid Teas: Caroline Testout, Gustav 
Grunerwald, Mme. Jules Grolez, Mme. 
Ravary, Prince de Bulgarie, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Amateur Teyssier, General 
MacArthur. Lady Battersea, Mme. Edraee 
Metz, La Tosca, and Laurent Carle. Tea- 
scented: Marie Van Houtte, Lady Roberts, 
Anna Ollivier, Souvenir d’un Ami, Mme. 
Lambard, Mme. Hoste, Comtesse Feetetics 
Hamilton, Harry Kirk, Hon. E. Gifford, 
Mme. Antoine Mari, Mme. Jean Dupuy, and 
Dr. Grill. Cut them hard back the first 
year, even to within 3 inches or 4 inches of 
their base. Subsequent treatment would be 
to retain about 5 inches or 6 inches of the 
young growths each year. Tarring of the 
ends of the shoots is done to stop “ bleeding ” 
— i.e., the running away of the sap. This is 
only necessary when pruning is deferred until 
growths are in leaf. Even then there are not 
many who employ tar for this practice, al¬ 
though it is useful if nothing better is at 
hand. The growths of pillar Rose were evi¬ 
dently unripe, or had succumbed to frost. 
The pith of sound wood should be white, and 
there should be more solid wood than pith 
in growths that are wanted to produce nest 
results. If this be not so, better cut the 
plants hard back.] 

Rose Iieuchatern with blighted foliage.—I 

♦■ncloso *omc leaves of Lsuchstcrn pillar Rose, five 
years old, affected badly with a black fungus. I 
would be glad if the Editor would tell me how to 
destroy it. It first attacked Billiard et Barr£, which 
had to be removed, and now threatens many others. 
Ramblers seem to be immune. —R. L. 

(There are several indications of the fungus 
known as “black-spot” on the foliage you 
send us, although many of the marks are 
caused by cold winds and frosts. As a rule, 
black-spot does not appear much before mid¬ 
summer. In addition to the unsightliness 
caused by this fungus, it is very injurious, 
and causes the leaves to fall prematurely. 
It does not often affect Ramblers, as you 
say, but Leuchstern and a few others will 
sometimes be attacked. It is present more 
or less in every garden, and at mid-summer 
is not noticed so much. It is well to remove 
and burn badly diseased leaves, and pick up 
and burn all fallen leaves. As a preventive 
measure, it is well to spray in spring, and 
continue at intervals of a w r eek or so, with 
potassium sulphide. 1 oz. to 10 gallons of 
water. This will prevent the young foliage 
being attacked. This fungicide is also good 
for attacks of mildew.] 
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FERNS. 

SPRING FLOWERS AND HARDy 
FERNS. 

This is a combination too seldom carried 
out, but one of the most pleasing and satis¬ 
factory that can be adopted. There are 
some kinds of bulbous plants, such as the 
Calochorti, bulbous-rooted Irises, etc., that 
could not well be used in this way ; they re 
quire a large amount of sunshine to ripen 
them after growing, but the large and beauti 
ful family of Daffodils, the several kinds of 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, and many of the Lily 
tribe rejoice in the shade and shelter that 
they would get when associated with Ferns. 
Primroses, PoL-anthuses. Violets, Forget 
me-nots, some of the Saxifrages, such as 
granulata : Andrews!, a pretty kind not 
much grown; and umhrosa, the London 
Pride, are amongst the many spring flower 
ing plants that not only grow, but thrive best 
in partial shade. All the plants here enu 
merated appear to grow with greater freedom 
when planted on rock-work or rockeries, such 
as are considered needful for Ferns in the 
open air. I have an idea that many of our 
choice forms of Primroses and Polyanthuses 
would live and increase thus placed, when 
under ordinary culture they can scarcely be 
kept alive. However this may be. the experi 
ment is worth trying, and it is only reason 
able to suppose that where the common kinds 
grow with exceptional strength the more 
choice and “miffy” varieties would succeed 
in like proportion. Taking Nature for our 
guide, we may be sure that in associating 
Primroses and Ferns we must be in the right 
path, both enjoying shade, good drainage, 
and atmospherical moisture in their native 
haunts. I would here remark that ferneries 
are often too elaborately constructed ; there 
is no need to pile up the material some 
3 feet high. 1 foot or so above the ground 
line being in a general way quite enough. 
Ferns like moisture and plenty of root run. 
and they cannot get this when an excess of 
organic material is used or when the rockery 
or rootery is run up some feet high into the 
air. B. 

EVERGREEN HARDY FERNS. 

Ferns which are perfectly hardy in all parts 
of the United Kingdom need not necessarily 
be deciduous. Some of the evergreen kinds, 
whether British or exotic, which stand tho 
severity of our climate, are in every respect 
as hardy a® those which are deciduous. For 
instance, no Fern could possess a hardier con¬ 
stitution than the various small-growing As¬ 
plenium®, such as the black-stemmed Spleen 
wort (Asplenium Tnchomanes) and its pretty 
crested and notched forms cristatum and in 
cieum, the little Wall Rue or Rue Fern (As¬ 
plenium Ruta-muraria), the forked Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium septentrionale), the alter¬ 
nate-leaved Spleenwort (Asplenium alterni- 
folium), the lanceolate Spleenwort (As¬ 
plenium lanceolatum), the green-stemmed 
Spleenwort (Asplenium viride), and another 
of our wall-loving Ferns, the scaly Spleen¬ 
wort (Ceterach officinarum), all of which are 
found in old walls, exposed to cold winds and 
severe frosts. All these are small, seldom 
exceeding 8 inches in height, while the black 
Maiden hair Spleenwort (Asplenium Adian- 
tum-nigrum), popularly known as the French 
Fern, the hard Fern (Blechnum Rpicant or 
boreale) and it® several beautiful forms 
usiially average from 9 inches to 12 inches in 
height. The genu-s Polypodium also contains 
some remarkably handsome plants of an ever¬ 
green nature; even the common Polypody 
(Polypodium vulgare) is a very ornamental 
plant in its way, and is seen at its best when 
rowing on a wall, on the branches of some 
ecaving tree, or on the roof of a low r 
house. By far the handsomest of its nume¬ 
rous forms are the Welsh Polypody (Polv- 
podium cambricum), the Irish Polypody 
(Polypodium semilacerum), the Cornish Poly¬ 
pody (Polypodium cornubiense) and its re 
markably handsome, finely-cut varieties, ole- 
gantissimum and trichomanoides, in which 
the fronds are of a light and feathery nature, 
being several time® divided, and resembling 
very little indeed the typical species. Then 


there are the more or lo^.s heavily crested 
forms, cristatum. grandieeps multifido-crista- 
tum, etc., all of larger dimensions than the 
species from which they are issue. The com¬ 
mon Hart s tongue (Seolopendrium vulgare), 
also perfectly hardy, supplies us with nume¬ 
rous forms of beautiful appearance and of 
good dimensions. Foremost among these are 
the varieties named crispum and crispum 
fimbriatum, having the edges of their fronds 
deeply frilled and fimbriated ; cristatum, 
cristulatum, Coolingi, digitatum, grandiceps, 
Kelwayi, ramo cristatum, ramo digitatum, 
aud ramo marginatum, all with more or le-ss 
heavily crested fronds. averaging from 
12 inches to 18 inches in length. To tlie above 
may also he added the curious laeeratum, 
keratoides. mimeatum, and peraferens, all 
very interesting, thoroughly distinct, and of 
medium dimensions. 

As regards strong growing evergreen hardy 
Ferns, none can compare with the Pricklv 
Shield Fern (Polystirhum aenleatum) and the 
soft Pricklv Shield Fern (Polystiehum angu- 
lare), and its numerous and very beautiful 
varieties, such as aculeatum lobatum, angu- 
lare plumosum, both of which produce very 
massive fronds 18 inches to 24 inches long. 
Then there ns an extensive section of varie¬ 
ties with finely cut fronds, in which the fronds 
in many instances are as finely cut as those 
of the Lace Fern (Cheilanthes elegans), and 
infinitely more massive in general appear¬ 
ance. The soft Prickly Shield Fern has 
also produced some remarkably crested 
forms, all of which are equal in vigour and 
in dimensions to the typical species. The 
Holly Fern (Polystichum Lonchitis) is als i 
perfectly hardy, and is one of those plants 
which are usually killed with kindness, 
through being grown in a temperature higher 
than is required. 

SOTES AS D REPLIES. 
Gymnogramma sohlzophylla. Th s 

ranks high among Ferns owing to its grace¬ 
ful habit, its delicately cut fronds, and tho 
readiness with which it may be increased. 
Being a native of the West Indies, it re¬ 
quires the temperature of a stove, and tho 
most suitable situation therein seems to bo 
suspended from the roof in a pot or basket. 
Thus placed, the gracefully arching fronds 
show themselves off to much greater ad¬ 
vantage than when on a stage; moreover, 
owing to the fre« circulation of air m such 
a position, the fronds are not so liable to 
become discoloured as when standing among 
other plants. It is of a medium habit of 
growth, the fronds being from 1 foot to 2 feet 
long, very elegantly divided, and remarkable 
from the fact of their being forked near the 
point, from which a young plant springs, and 
all that is necessary is to peg it down int> 
a small pot. into which it will soon root, and 
rnav then be detached. Ano’ther point of 
difference between it and most of the Gvmno- 
grammas is the entire absence of any mealv 
substance, the colour being a pleasmg shade 
of pale green. Not only may it be propa¬ 
gated from plantlets produced from the apex 
of the fronds, but in profusion by means of 
spores, which germinate freely and grow 
rapidlv.—II. 

Pterls eeaberula.— This pretty little New 
Zealand species should find a place in every 
collection of Ferns. It hns a light and grace¬ 
ful appearance, and when well grown sup¬ 
plies a number of useful fronds for cutting. 
It thrives in well-drained pots, and also 
grows with the greatest vigour in shallow 
pans, which should be filled almost to the 
rim with lumpy peat and fibrous loam in 
equal proportions, mixing therewith somo 
small crocks or lumps of charcoal, as this 
Fern requires perfect drainage, and never 
grows with any vigour whore that is at all 
defective. It is also suitable for planting 
out in a fernery under glass, and has, when 
growing freely, a very pleasing appearance. 
When it lias to remain in the same position 
for some time pieces of sandstone or some¬ 
thing similar should be embedded here and 
there in the soil, so as to prevent it from 
becoming sour. Ferns are never so liappv 
as when their roots can occasionally touch 
some such substance around which they can 
cling.—J. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS DIANA. 

In everything 6ave colour the accompanying 
illustration of this handsome giant Leedsi 


vellow shade, and which is also flanged at 
the margin and deeply crimped to near the 
base, and the broad white perianth segments, 
which are so well shown in the picture. A 
novelty of 1906. this vigorous and free 


height—carries it above the worst effects of 
pelting rains. It is worthy of remark, per 
haps, that not only do these forme of N. 
Leedsi succeed well in Grass land, and give 
a more refined beauty than is attainable in 



Narcissus Diana. From flowers sent by Mr A. Kingsrnill, The Holt, Harrow WeaM. 


variety is a speaking likeness of one of the 
more recent novelties of this set, the distin¬ 
guishing features of which are the size of the 
widely-expanded crown of clear pale lemon- 
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growing sort possesses much merit, either as 
a border or exhibition flower, and will not 
disappoint those who grow it well, while the 
stature of the plant—it is about 18 inches in 


the richer soils of the garden, for by the very 
nature of their surroundings their delicate 
colour tones are thrown into a relief quite 
unknown when seen in association in ‘the 
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garden. N. Diana has already received an 
award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. E. H. Jenkins. 

SOME OF THE BETTER TUFTED 
PANSIES. 

Early planting lias advantages in some 
gardens where the situation is sheltered, but 
in exposed situations it is better to wait a 
week or two longer before planting the 
Tufted Pansies. There always appears to be 
a feverish anxiety to plant unduly early, but I 
am convinced it is better to wait until the 
veather is rather more genial. Readers of 
Gardening Illustrated may he interested 
to learn the names of some of the better 
Tufted Pansies that are suitable for garden 
embellishment. Iu the subjoined list’ the 
selections are placed under the heading of 
distinct colours, as follows: — 

White Varieties. 

Swan.’- An excellent variety, having a 
capital tufted habit, flowering profuselv from 
the spring until the autumn. The flowers 
are large, pure white, with rather large, 
square, orange eye, rayless. 

Seagull. —A pure white flower, with small, 
neat, yellow eye. rayless. During the winter 
voung plants of this variety seem to mnke 
no progress, but with the advent of spring 
they quickly develop into beautiful pieces ; 
free flowering. 

White Empress. — This has a sturdy, 
vigorous constitution, and is beautifully 
tufted. The flowers are large and freely pro¬ 
duced, the colour creamy-white, with neat, 
yellow eye, ravless. 

Nellie. —This is very similar to White 
Empress in every respect but habit, the 
growth being rather less tufted and sturdy 
than in that variety ; rayless. 

Mrs. H. Pearce.—A comparatively new 
pure white, having a neat yellow eye, and 
rayless. The habit is dwarf and sturdy, and 
the plant is free-flowering. 

Cream King. —This has been included in 
the white section, although the colour of the 
large and handsome, rayless flowers is rich 
cream. The habit is not so good as one 
would like, but in the early part, of the 
season it is a useful variety. 

Yellow Varieties. 

Miss E. M. Cann.—T his is a very fine 
variety, the flowers of normal size, and in 
the spring neatly rayed. With the advent of 
warmer weather, however, the rays com¬ 
pletely disappear, and the blooms are rayless 
and of a rich orange-yellow colour. Splendid 
tufted habit and free-flowering. 

Redbrae’s Yellow. —A popular, free- 
flowering, rich yellow, rayless variety, pos¬ 
sessing a beautiful tufted habit. 

Mrs. E. A. Cade. —This flowers some 
weeks earlier than most other varieties. The 
blooms are of good size, bright yellow, 
scented, and rayless. 

Bullion. —This is a very old and still 
popular variety, having rich yellow flowers, 
rather heavily raved, very free-flowering. 
Especially good early and late in the season ; 
good habit. 

Ardwell Gem. —Although this variety has 
been grown for years, it is regarded as one 
of the very best. The growth is dwarf and 
creeping-like in character, the flowers of a 
sulnhur yellow colour, and slightly raved. 

Kingcup. Another useful, free flowering 
ravless, yellow variety, described by the d s 
f••ibntor as of the colour of a Kingcup. 

I seful for massing. 

Blue Varieties. 

C harler Jordan.—A striking plant in/the 
border, the flowers being of a bluish-mauve 
colour. Beautiful habit, carlv bloomer. 

Admiral of the Blue. The habit of this 
plant is not so good as it might be, hut the 
blossinis are large and borne on long font- 
stalks. Colour, deep blue, with ravle.s, 
yellow eve. 

Buie Gown. -A very dainty plant, with a 
perfect tufted habit. Colour, mauve-blue: 
free-flowering, rayless. 

Bridal Morn. —The habit in this case is 
not first-rate, but the plant is free-flowering 
and the colour is a pale heliotrope-blue * 
rayless. 

% 
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John Quarton. —A well-known free-flower¬ 
ing kind, yielding a free display of light 
mauve-blue flowers. 

Royal Blue. —One of the best, of the more 
recent introductions. Colour, deep blue; 
rather large, rayless flowers. 

Lavender and Mauve Colours. 

Maggie Mott. —An extremely free-flower¬ 
ing variety. Colour, soft mauve. Splendid 
habit, good constitution. 

Mauve Queen.—A large flower of a mauve 
colour. The plant is of good habit and very 
free-flowering. 

Kitty Bell. —This is a free flowering and 
I vigorous-growing variety; colour, distinct 
shade of lavender. 

Marian Waters. —In this the flowers are 
of a pale rosy-lilac colour and slightly 
scented. The habit is very tufted. 

Other Colours. 

Bessie. In this the flowers are blush, with 
paler centre, ravless. 

Cottage Maid.—O ne of the most interest¬ 
ing of the Countess of Kintore type. 
Colour, purple and lavender, blotched white. 

Dr. McFarlane. —In this the upper petals 
are mauve, under petals very dark, of velvety 
substance, yellow' eye. 

Due hess of Fife. —The flowers of this 
are primrose, margined blue, free-flowering, 
fine creeping habit. 

Goalkeeper. —This is a rich purple self, 
of fine tufted habit and free-flowering. 

Harry Bamber. —A distinct, free-flower¬ 
ing variety, and rayless. Colour, purple- 
heliotrope with white centre. 

J. B. Riding.—T he flowers of this are 
bright crimson-purple, and freely produced. 

Lark. —Although this is now a rather old 
variety, its blossoms are much admired. The 
colour is white, edged heliotrope-blue. 

Mrs. Chichester.— The flowers of this 
are large and borne quite freely; colour, 
marbled purple on white ground. 

Peace.—A very chaste and beautiful 
flower; colour, creamy white, tinted pale 
heliotrope, rayless. 

Florizel. —In this instance the flowers 
are very refined and rayless ; colour, blush- 
lilac. 

Wm. Neil.—A distinct and attractive 
little flower; colour, pale rose. The plant 
has a good habit. A. R. H. 

THE MEADOW CRANE’S BILL 
(Geranium pratensk). 

Little inferior to the fine Geranium grandi- 
florum, whose blue flowers are so much ad¬ 
mired by lovers of the Crane’s-bills, are 
some of the best forms of the native Meadow 
Crane’s-bill (Geranium pratense). Those 
who see it in plenty in a wild state may well 
pick out one or two of better quality, and 
it is possible that some of these will equal 
in size and shape the vaunted G. grandi- 
florum. Of the wild plant there are several 
varieties, most of which are very pretty. 
First may come G. pratense album, a charm¬ 
ing white form, growing about 2 feet or so 
high, and flowering, from June onwards, for 
a considerable time. Then we have a some¬ 
what singular variety in G. p. b ; color. This 
has same of its flowers blue, like those of 
the tvne, but the majority of them are white 
in the ground colour, and spotted, ticked, or 
flaked with bine. I prefer the self-coloured 
forms, hut, those who wish such a plant, may 
like to know of its existence. G. p. album 
plenum is a very pretty double white, with 
flowers which remind one of a button in form. 

It is a good companion to the double blue i 
one. G. p. plenum. nT similar character, but 
with blue blooms. These both flower very 
freelv and last, longer than the s ; ngles. 
Lastly, we come to one of the newest, and 
prettiest. This is Silver Queen, of a beauti¬ 
ful silvcry-blne. It is distinct, and a 
favourite plant, with all who know it. and it 
should be secured hv admirers of these hardy 
Geraniums. These Meadow Crane’s-bills are 
among the easiest of our hardv plants to 
cultivate. They can be grown on the level 
in the border, they can be planted in the 
wild garden, and ‘some of them are useful 
in the large rock gardens. They grow in 
almost any soil. I know of many plants 
growing amid the sand and gravel of the 


sea-coast, and I have seen others perched 
high on rockwork, and flowering and thriving 
well. Biants of the different varieties can 
be purchased cheaply, and may be increased 
by division in spring* or autumn. The single 
varieties produce seeds, which should he 
sown either when ripe or from April to July 
in the open in shallow drills. The varieties 
cannot be depended upon to come true from 
seed, but a proportion of the white and the 
silvery one will probably do so—at, least, 
they have done so with me. These Crane’s- 
bills, although preferring sun, do not object 
to shade or partial shade, but they do not look 
well under the drip of trees. 8. A. 

DOUBLE WALLFLOWERS. 

Few garden flowers were more popular many 
years ago than were the old double Wall¬ 
flowers, black, red, and yellow. The yellow 
is, happily, with us, but in very few gardens. 
The red and black I cannot hear of from any 
source. I fear we owe some of the dearth 
of these old favourites to the incoming of the 
j German seed-raised doubles of many colours 
—plants that carry fine spikes of bloom, but 
are. all the same, ungainly, and merely an 
nual in character. The ola doubles referred 
to were bushy, and produced young side- 
ehoote in abundance. Those, if put in as cut¬ 
tings, enabled a good stock of plants to be 
easily maintained. Unfortunately, that lack 
of propagation has, no doubt, largely been 
the cause of the loss of the stocks, because 
in very severe winters plants in the open 
ground have been killed by frost and fog. 

It is possible that of the myriads of readers 
of Gardening Illustrated there may be 
some who have these old Wallflowers in their 
gardens. If they have such, they may well 
kindly say so. One amateur has, in reply to 
my reference to these Wallflowers, made else¬ 
where, sent me flowers of the true double 
yellow, from Dulwich, which 1 was delighted 
to see. He informs me that in his locality ho 
finds it needful to keep the plants in a green¬ 
house during the winter. Cuttings should 
be inserted under a handlight or a big bell- 
glass early in September, and they soon root. 
Then, if got singly into pots, and stood in a 
frame or greenhouse for the winter, and 
planted out in the spring, they grow into 
strong plants, which flower freely. A. D. 

THE BLUEBELL AND ITS VARIETIES. 
The Bluebell of England (Seilla festalis or 
nutans) is one of the prettiest of our native 
plants, and no finer sight is to he seen any¬ 
where than a carpet of this in the woodland. 
The ordinary Bluebell is pleasing even in the 
gardens of those who have not an opportunity 
of seeing it in its homelands, but there are 
varieties, occasionally to be met with among 
the wildings, which are really worthy of 
planting in the garden itself, either amid the 
Grass, in the border, or on the large rockery, 
near its base. There are several fine blue 
varieties, differing in size or colour. Leoni¬ 
das is a fine variety, with large, finely- 
coloured blue bells, while major has large, 
deep blue blooms. In delicata we have one 
which seems the connecting-link between the 
blue and the charming white varieties, as its 
flowers are white, but daintily shaded with 
blue. Some of the white varieties are very 
beautiful. Alba major is a handsome one, 
with larger blooms than the common alba. 

In the rose and flesh coloured varieties we 
have some beautiful things. Carnea is ex¬ 
tremely pretty, with its pale flesh-coloured 
blossoms. Blush Queen is one of the most 
delicately coloured, the hue being fairly well 
indicated by the name. Robin Hood is ex¬ 
tremely handsome, the pale rose of the main 
portion of the flowers being set off by the 
deeper red tips. Rosea resembles the’com¬ 
mon Bluebell, save in its rose colour, hut the 
variety major is finer, with its larger rose- 
coloured bells. Tn rubra, one of the darkest 
lined of this class, the flowers arc a kind of 
lilac-red. 

All of these are cheap, while their accom¬ 
modating nature in the way of soil is a fea¬ 
ture of some importance. They should be 
bought as early in autumn as possible, 
planted 6 inches deep if in light noil—oven a 
little more will afford finer flowers—but 
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about 4 inches or 5 inches deep in heavy com¬ 
post. Thus planted, they will increase in 
numbers from year to year, and will require . 
little or no attention, affording in return 
flowers of much beauty and grace. 


BLUE WOOD ANEMONE (ANEMONE 
ROBINSONIANA) AS AN EDGING 
PLANT. 

This rejoices with me in Gruss everywhere, 
and grows in all conditions in a somewhat 
cool loam, making its way in the Grass 
and among weeds ; but I think it is well worth 
a place in the garden also. I have tried it in 
broken group edgings under a pergola and 
in all sorts of situations, one of which is 
shown in this cut. The cultivation of this 
charming plant is easy, though I sometimes 
find people complain of its not doing with 
them. They may have had too dry roots from 
the bulb-houses. I have no trouble in moving 
it at any time, and in every situation it 
does well. I once made a mistake with a 
great number. I had a long line under 
orchard trees, and took it up with the hope 
of making good effects with it in other situa 


avoided. We badly want to see in these 
giant forms a deep, rich red, such as is the 
old Rob Roy, the deepest-coloured variety 
we have, but the flowers are relatively small. 
No doubt eeed-growers will soon be adding 
some such colour to the existing fine ones we 
now have.—D. 

DAFFODILS. 

A wonderful display of Daffodils is now 
to be seen in every shop, and hawkers offer 
them cheaply. The newer introductions are 
not as yet in the market to any great ex¬ 
tent. After Golden Spur, which is now 
getting a bit over, Emperor, Horsfieldi, and 
Sir Watkin seem most in favour, and small 
consignments of Barri conspicuus are to 
hand. So far as one can judge, however, 
throughout the season it would appear that 
the trumpets are by far most in demand for 
vase work—indeed, with the exception of 
the two varieties above named, one does not 
see many of the Incomparabilis or Barri ; 
sections, and very few of Leedsi. It is prob , 
able that when many of the newer forms of 
the above are considerably' reduced in price 
they will be largelyplanted, sothat these really I 


considered. Absolutely the best to increase 
quickly is the late-flowering N. poeticus, of 
which I have had thirty floweie on a clump, 
the outcome of a single bulb nine years 
before. E. B. S. 

TIIE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Brodi.fia ixioides.—A well-known grower of 
hardy bulbs and a frequent contributor to 
the gardening press, told me some time ago 
that I should invest a few pence in a few' 
bulbs of Brodirea ixioides, sometimes known 
as Calliprora flava or lutea. It is a rather 
neat and pretty little plant, growing only a 
few inches high, and givmp from among 
grassy leaves heads of pale-yellow flowers. 
It seems to be one of what is a compara¬ 
tively small number of hardy summer-bloom¬ 
ing bulbs. I like it very much, and mv 
fellow amateurs might well try it. I was told 
to plant it in sandy soil, the crowns to be 
'1 inches or a little' less deep, and this ap¬ 
pears to suit it well. This advice I followed, 
and the results were very satisfactory. 
Brodiaea ixioides, which comes from Cali¬ 
fornia, is well deserving of the considera¬ 
tion of those who like bulbs. 



The blue Wood Anemone (A. Robinsoniana) as an oJgin; 


Double Daisies. — I 
daresay there are many of 
us who in olden days used 
to feel pleased when we saw 
long lines of double Daisies 
in cottage and other gar 
dens. But I find that it is 
not so easy to do many 
flowers well as to do a few, 
and I think my double 
Daisies have suffered be¬ 
cause I have now a good 
number of plants of dif¬ 
ferent kinds gathered to¬ 
gether. When I first began 
growing Daisies I followed 
the accepted plan of occa¬ 
sional, almost annual, 
dividing and replanting, 
and I found that they did 
very well with this treat¬ 
ment. Left alone, how¬ 
ever, they have shown an 
inclination to dwindle away 
and get lost. I like almost 
all the double Daisies, and 
I am not surprised that the 
pushing of the pretty one 
called Alice has helped the 
sale of the other fine varie¬ 
ties. I like both the big 
and the little ones, and a 
collection, ouch as exists in 
some gardens, is a most in¬ 
teresting feature. One 
grower tells me that the 
double Daisies are less apt 
to die off when grown in 
poor soil than in rich ; but 


tions. But the men being busy at the time, i 
it was left a little too long on the surface, 
exposed to sun and air, and I lost nearly the 
whole of it. The lesson is that one should 
not leave it on the ground much, because the 
root is long and slender, and therefore soon 
injured by being kept so. Judging from the 
nurseries generally, it might be well at cer¬ 
tain times of the year to ask for it in pots, 
and then there would be no fear of this dry¬ 
ing up. _ W. 

Ciant double Daisies. —While all hardy 
double Daisies have round and somewhat 
formal flowers, the mere fact that they are 
Daisies gives them a prominence in the 
spring garden. The newer section of large 
or giant doubles, which the French designate 
monstreu&e, the flowers being pure white and 
flushed or striped red, while of very robust 
form, gives, from strong plants, raised from 
an early spring sowing, flowers all through 
the winter, and is far ahead for decorative 
purposes of the old whites, pinks, reds, and 
crimsons. As these giant varieties 6eed 
freely, and any quantity of robust plants can 
be had from a sowing made now under glass 
in shallow pans or boxes, all the trouble in¬ 
cidental to lifting, dividing, replanting, and 
otherwise troubling over old plant's, is 


beautiful flowers will come within the reach 
of all. I am rather surprised, considering the 
length of time it has been with us, that 
Johnstoni Queen of Spain is not more 
generally known and grown. It is a flower 
of great beauty and refinement. In natura¬ 
lising, I compared it somewhat with cycla- 
mineus aud Leedsi Hon. Mrs. Barton, not 
increasing to any great extent, but holding 
its own and making a nice display with each 
succeeding year. It will take a good Leedsi 
to beat Mrs. Langtry for this purpose. In 
this matter of naturalisation it is well to 
take notes as the season goes along, so that 
any additions and alterations can be made 
at next planting-time. Sorts, for instance, 
of somewhat delicate habit, alike in Grass 
and flower, should have special places re¬ 
served for them, sheltered nooks and corners 
where the beauty of the individual blooms 
can be studied. Large, bold kinds, on the 
other hand, making strong growth may oc¬ 
cupy prominent positions where a mass of 
colour is desired. When new^er sorts are 
tried it is well to have a few bulbs in a 
place other than that where the bulk is 
planted, to see if somewhat different condi¬ 
tions make any difference in size of flower, 
vigour of plant, and inclination to increase 
to advantage, as all these points have to be 


that, on the other hand, the 
flowers are necessarily very much smaller. 
He has many plants, and he grows his Daisies 
more with the idea of having a collection 
and of keeping them with as little trouble 
and attention as he can. I always found 
that Daisies should be divided as soon ns 
they have flowered, and the pieces firmlv 
planted, and shaded for a few days after 
wards from strong sun. Watering is very 
important in dry weather after division and 
replanting. 

Shaping plants.—I want to mention a 
thing I discovered regarding shading. I 
had a few pots and boxes of seedlings at ono 
time, which I had set out in a convenient 
place to harden off before planting them out. 
I had no shaded place where I could set 
them, and they had to be put in a sunny 
position. A very bright and w arm day en 
sued, and, in my ignorance. I put sheets of 
brown paper over them and let them stand 
for a while. When the sun passed off the 
place I took off the brown paper, and to mv 
dismay discovered that the most of the plants 
were destroyed by being burned through the 
absorption of the sun bv the brown paper. 
I ought to have known better, of course, but 
the saying that “evil is wrought by want 
of thought” held good in this as in other' 
cases. I find that newspapers do qu : te well 
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at a pinch, but, so far as regards the brown 
paper, I shall always adopt as my maxim 
the word “nevermore.” 

Hardening off seedlings.— This re 
minds me that we are often very liable 
to make blunders, and one I have now 
learned to avoid is that of putting out seed¬ 
lings raised under glass without hardening 
them off. More than once, disregarding the 
advice of more experienced friends. I have 
put out young plants raised under glass with¬ 
out hardening them off by gradual exposure 
to the sun and air, the result being that 
the plants either perished or were weak¬ 
ened by the destruction of some of the 
foliage. Now I put the pots or boxes in a 
shaded place, and let them get as much air 
ns possible during the day, taking them in 
for some time at night until I think they 
have had sufficient hardening to withstand 
both the sun and any late frosts. 

Roses ON own roots. — I quite agree that 
most Roses should be on their own roots. 1 
had some trouble with some Wichuraiana 
Roses on the Brier, and the result has been 
that I always try to secure all new kinds of 
these Roses that I purchase on their own 
roots. Some of the latter I have got have 
done much better than the others, and one 
has not the annoyance of finding Brier 
nrowths springing un to draw- the life's blood 
from the Roses. The unfortunate thing is 
that we can hardly ever get the new varie¬ 
ties on their own roots, and that even the 
older ones are not easy to secure, so few 
propagating them in this way. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lawn-mower*.—I am very puzzled about theee. 
I have one that cost £6. but my gardeners all prefer 
to m?e the cheap, light ones that I have, costing only 
XT or 3(K, and, seeing they cut the Gra*« as closely 
as one could wish, I am puzzled to know what is 
the advantage of the heavier and more expensive 
orre*. That there must be some advantage is obvious 
by the catalogues, every maker nearly advertising 
them. The others get over the ground much more 
quickly, require much less effort, and last a reason¬ 
able time. I shall be glad if you can throw any light 
on the matter. I have a box-collector on the light, 
• heap machine.—F. C. B. 

[The reason why the cheap, light-draught 
mowers are preferred by garden hands to the 
more expensive, heavier, and well-made 
machines, is that less exertion is required in 
working them; but we have never heard 
them assert that the work accomplished by 
their aid is of the same satisfactory charac¬ 
ter a« that performed by the more costly im¬ 
plement. As regards efficiency, there is, in 
our opinion, no comparison to he drawn be¬ 
tween the work done by the two kinds of 
machines. With the lighter machine, on ac- 
eount of the draught being lighter, a given 
urea of turf can be mown in rather Ices time 
than with the heavier machine, but when 
completed, the surface lacks the smoothness 
and finish that are imparted to the turf when 
it is mown with a machine such as the one you 
mention. Yours, we take it, is a 14-inch 
machine, and is, therefore, of heavier draught 
than a side-wheel machine of similar width, 
as it receives its motive power from the drums 
or back rollers, and is also provided with 
front rollers. A machine of this description 
can, if the cutting cylinder is properly ad¬ 
justed, and all the working parts kept clean 
and well oiled, be easily worked by an able- 
bodied youth or man the day long if required, 
and perform its work in a most satisfactory 
manner. With regard to the durability of 
iliosc cheap machines, our experience is, per¬ 
haps. not a happy one. as they soon wear out. 
We find that the working parts need renew¬ 
ing s; o frequently when in constant use that 
the cost for repairs at the end of the season 
far exceeds the original price of the machine 
itself. A thoroughly well-made machine. 
mu h as the one you allude to, and those made 
and sold by other eminent British firms, are 
the best to employ when work of a really 
satisfactory character is looked for. Witfi 
proper care, they last for years, and though 
the first cost is high, they prove in the long 
run to be much the cheapest. There is one 
exception to be made in favour of the light- 
draught machines, and that is, they are in- 
x Muable for mowing steep banks, where it is 
difficult or impossible to work one of a heavier 


make. For all other purposes, we prefer the 
much more strongly-constructed and durable 
machines.] 

Injury to lawn. About six week* ago 1 gave my 
lawn a dressing of sulphate of ammonia, with a view 
to checking the growth of Clover and increasing that 
of Grass. I did not. as I thought, sprinkle it on too 
thickly, but the Clover, and apparently the Grass, 
too, was killed in many places, with the result that, 
after all this rain, there is 6till quite a number of 
bare patches, presumably w-here the ammonia was 
applied too heavily. Should this be/ It was merely 
sown over broadcast and swept in as evenly as pos¬ 
sible with a broom. — F. C. B. 

[Sulphate of ammonia forms an excellent 
stimulant for lawn Grasses, and encourages 
them to spread at the expense of any Clover 
which may be present, and finally to overcome 
it altogether. It is a manure which requires 
applying with great care, owing to its caustic 
properties, and for the purpose under con¬ 
sideration is best used during, or not later 
than, the month of March. Three-fourths of a 
po.ind per 40 square yards- is the prescribed 
quantity to use as a dressing for a lawn, and 
it must be broken up very fine, and disiri 
buted as evenly and regularly as possible. 
You have, in ail probability, given the lawn 
too heavy a dressing, and certainly failed to 
distribute the manure evenly. a<s is evident 
by the Grass being damaged in patches. Ii 
is too late to make these bare places good 
with pieces of turf lifted from elsewhere, un 
less you are prepared to keep the same 
watered and shaded from hoi sun until the 
Grasses take root. If the individual patches 
are not of great extent, the Grasses surround 
ing them will soon grow over and cover them 
if encouraged by watering in dry weather.] 

A carpet-bedder.-I 6hould be much obliged if 
you would kindly give an article in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated on carpet bedding. In the last four or five 
years there has only been one mention of it, and it 
to spoken of with contempt. And yet wherever there 
are carpet beds, they attract far more attention than 
the ordinary beds. 1 had a carpet bed in my garden 
last year, and those who saw it took a great deal 
more notice of it than of the Begonias and other 
flower-beds.—C. B. 

[Carpet bedding is quite out of our way, 
not being carpet makers or wallpaper-makers. 
As to it attracting more attention than 
ordinary beds, that is a very doubtful state¬ 
ment. We hope you will enjoy your carpet 
beds and some day. go into better things. 
There is rothing you wish to. grow in a 
carpet that you may not. grow in natural and 
more picturesque ways.] 

Irlt cretensls. This is a rare little Iris, 
and is seldom met with in cultivation, and 
nurserymen, in their catalogues, appear to 
ignore it. It is a pretty flower, somewhat 
after the style of I. stylosa or unguicularis, to 
which species it is said to be allied. In com¬ 
paring the flowers of the two. those of I. 
stylosa are found to be considerablv larger 
and handsomer. In I. stylosa the falls are 
3$ inches in length and 1} inches in breadth, 
while the standards ore 1^ inches wide. In 
I. cretensis the falls are an inch shorter and 
half the breadth, while the standards are 
only half an inch wide. In I. stylosa the 
yellow band, which is margined with purple 
veining on a white ground, reaches half-way 
down the fall, the lower half being self- 
coloured lavender or purple, according to the 
variety, while in I. cretensis the band and 
veining occupy the whole of the fall except 
the lower half-inch, which is self-coloured. 
With this exception, the colouring is the same 
in both species, but, with the larger amount j 
of lavender or purple in the fall, the blossom* j 
of I. stylosa are more attractive. Still, one 
would not care to be without. I. cretensis at 
this season of the year. The leaven of I. cro 
t-eusis are about 20 inches in length and only 
a sixth of an inch in breadth, while in 1. 
6tylosa they are half an inch in breadfli and ‘ 
over 2 feet long. It is a native of Crete, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, and was introduced | 
into this country in 1876, whereas the home 
of I. stylosa is on the North African shores. 
Both require similar treatment, succeeding 
best in a light soil in a sunny position, and 
both flower profusely in the south-west. It 
appreciates the presence of large stones in 
the proximity of its roots, and these should 
be put in when it is planted. This year it 
commenced to flower early in November, 
whereas I. stylosa was unusually late in be¬ 
ginning to bloom. As a rule, this Ins comes 


into blossom in the last week of October, but 
this season it did not bloom until January.— 
Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

The Madonna Uly (Lilium candidum).- 
This is one of our oldest garden Lilies, its 
white blossoms being very popular with all 
classes, none more than country people, who 
love to grow it in their front gardens. Some¬ 
times those growing it for the first time put 
off procuring bulbs until late, and so for 
several years success is not achieved. This 
Lily should be moved as soon as the flower¬ 
ing-stalks have died down, which is usually 
by the end of August. Many who have told 
me they have not been able to get the bulbs 
to grow' properly have admitted that they 
did not think about getting the bulbs until 
bulb-time came round in November, and so 
the plants have not really become established 
| until the second, or sometimes the third, s n a- 
j son. 1 paid a visit to a garden the other 
j day wherein is a large bed of L. candidum, 
i and to my knowledge it has been there twelve 
j years, and has never been dug up. All that 
j the owner does is to remove one or two of 
i the old bulbs from around the clumps every 
j year or so. without, disturbing the main 
clump. When 1 saw them the oth°r day 
; they were showing plenty of etoul. sturdy 
stems, that will provide many peerless blos¬ 
soms in June and July. — Woodbastwick. 

Fuchsias and Tufted Pansies. I suppose 
if one were asked to name a combination of 
plants for beds of rather large size that would 
give an attractive display right through the 
summer, the above would take a foremost 
place. Such beds will already be partially 
planted with the Pansies, and in many cases 
these will already be showing their earlier 
flowers, and by the time the Fuchsias are 
ready to go out will be in full bloom. It is 
well to use those of dense habit rather than 
of loose, straggling growth. These can be 
had in nearly all shades from pale to deepest 
yellow, from light mauve to deepest blue and 
purple, and variations in these shades, like 
Crimson Bedder and J. B. Ridding, also 
pure white. Probably the best of the named 
sorts that combines all the essentials that go 
to build lip a true white betiding tufted 
Pansy is Seagull. A top dressing of very 
short, good manure should go on at once. 
It is much better than waiting until Ihe soil 
is beginning to dry out or before Fuchsias 
are planted. The Fuchsias should be strong, 
.symmetrical, well-hardened plants, that will 
start away well and give an earlv display. 

I have not. grown more than two of the com¬ 
paratively new seifs, hut found Marinka and 
Valiant very effective with Seagull Pansy. 
-E. B. S. 

Salvia Blntinosa. - This variety.: introduced in 
1769, is seldom met with in gardens, and yet it >- 
worth attention, if for no other reason than that it 
succeeds perfectly under the shade of trees and with 
little encouragement. Its foliage is distinct from 
that of the type, and the spikes of flowers, rising to 
a height of 2 feet, are or n lemon-yellow colour, 
freely produced, and lasting for a long time. The 
plant to shrubby in character, and. as its name im¬ 
plies, is rather sticky to the touch. Large clumps 
are effective in the shade, and it to perfectly hardy. 
-K. 

Primrose changing to Polyanthus.— The 

following experience may interest your readers, and I 
should like to know if any have had a similar one. 

I was given a blue Primrose two years ago —it was 
sent me from Scotland. I planted it in my rock- 
garden. Its colour was much admired, bcinc of the 
brightest blue. It bloomed profusely on rind off for 
two years. This spring I find it has turned into a 
Polyanthus.of the same colour,and looking exactly as 
it did before; hut on lifting up the hloonis you can 
see it is a distinct Polyanthus, the bloom* being m 
dusters on one stalk. Is there any reason or cause 
for tins, I should like to know".' speedwell. 

Saxifrasa Boydl. This *efu>s to he flowering 
lr*s freely than usual this year, ow ing. I think, to last, 
year’s we* summer and autumn. Losses here through 
the winter are not so heavy, but rather interesting as 
showing the effects of position. I was pleased to 
read the account of the aljunes shown by Sir K. 
Huinhro at the R.H.S. meeting on March 8th. hut. 
growing these in pans under pin.-* to not to be com¬ 
mended in preference to growing them in the open 
air, although many of them bloom better.-S. A , 
Dumfries. 

Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXX /. of Gar- 
DRRtRO Illustrated is note readg (price 3d., post free 
Sid.;. The Binding Case /or the same volume is alto 
available, price If. 6d., bg post If. 9d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Furnioal-street, London, fc’.C. 

If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Case is 2 s., post fret. 
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HINTS IFOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —Those who have an al¬ 
pine garden will probably have duplicates of 
the choice things in pots, plunged in ashee, 
and covered in winter with spare lights. It 
is quite possible to make a very pretty alpine 
garden without stones, as most of the alpine 
plants will grow well on shelving banks, 
which can easily be created bv altering the 
levels. This will give an opportunity for 
using some of the dwarf Pine and other suit 
able trees and shrubs. Tea and other Roses 
which are in pots may be planted out now, 
or at any time for the next month or longer. 
Rose-s propagated in spring may be planted 
out in June to flower in autumn. Grubs and 
green fly must be looked after now. The 
former may bt* crushed, and the flies killed 
by spraying with nicotine or some other in¬ 
secticide. Evergreen shrubs may etill be 
transplanted, though we do not recommend 
this work to be done so late, as the gardener’s 
hands are pretty full now in preparing for 
bedding out. It is generally necessary to 
water and inuleh all newly-planted things. 
Hardy annuals may be sown for succession, 
also Sweet Peas. All seeds should be sown 
thinly. Sweet Peas will transplant safely. 
Keep the hoe going in fine weather. Use 
weed killers on weedy walks. 

Fruit garden. The weather continues 
cold, and we shall probably have frosty 
nights, and it will be better not to remove 
the coverings altogether from Peaches and 
other wall trees. Some disbudding may be 
done, but the work should not be hurried at 
present, till the weather is more settled. 
Early Strawberries in blossom will suffer in 
low, damp situation's unless protected. Pieces 
of eanvrus or tiffany drawn over the beds oT 
Royal Sovereign, now in blossom, will be a 
sufficient shelter if noi removed till some 
time after the sun rises. Very thin cover¬ 
ings will keep off a good deal of frost. Kish 
ing nets placed over the bed<s on forked sticks 
a foot or so above the beds, will keep off a 
good deal of frost. This might easily be 
done if there is nothing better available. The 
early Strawberry crop is a valuable one, and 
something shouid be done to save it, as the 
first blossoms produce the finest fruits. The 
presence of insects must, be watched for, and 
the usual remedies applied. Stone fruits are 
the first to suffer. Forced Strawberries 
which have been selected for producing an 
autumn crop may now’ be planted. Alpine 
Strawberries will now be coming into bloom. 

I have generally run the scythe over these, to 
remove most of the blossom, as the fruits are 
not wanted yet. 

Vegetable garden. —New plantations of 
Globe Artichokes may be made if required. 
Any plants of these that were potted up as a 
precautionary measure may be planted out. 
Such plants usually produce early heads. 
Prepare trenches for Leeks and early Celery. 
Celery plants should be pricked out. sheltered 
with tiffany, and kept moist. The weather 
is too unsettled to plant out Tomatoes or 
vegetables unless sheltered in some way. Sow- 
more dwarf French Beans and Scarlet Run 
nens. Prick out Brussels Sprouts to get 
strong, and make a further sowing for later 
use. Manure and trench or dig all vacant 
land. Sow a few seeds of early Turnips on 
rich land. Plant out Cauliflowers raised under 
glass. They will succeed best in manured 
trenches. Sow more winter greens. Make a 
further sowing of Broad Beans. Sow Wal j 
eheren and other late Cauliflowers for | 
autumn. Sow Veitch’s Self - Protecting | 
Autumn Broccoli. Spinach Beet is useful, I 
and may be sown now, as other Spinach soon j 
runs to seed. New’ Zealand Spinach is gene 
rally sow n in small pots in heat, but may be 
sown now outside in warm situations. Such 
tender herbs as Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and 
Summer Savory may be sown on the warm j 
border. Make new beds of Mint and Tarra- | 
gon. It is a good plan to have two beds of | 
Mint—one in a warm position for early use, 
and another on the north side of a fence, to 
come in later. Ae fast as the early Potatoes 
are lifted from frames and turf-pite, remake 
the beds for Cucumbers, Melons, or Toma¬ 
toes. Sow Lettuces and other salads in sne- 
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cession. Peas also must be sown often now to 
ensure a good supply. Autocrat is a very 
useful variety for sowing now. Ne Plus 
Ultra is an old favourite variety, but requires 
tall sticks. Let the sticks be placed to Peas 
in good time. 

Conservatory. — Forced shrubs, after 
flowering, should be kept under glass for a 
time, till the young wood is getting a bit 
firm. Prune winter flowering Heaths and 
Epncrises into shape, and keep indoors till 
June. Repot if necessary, as soon as growth 
begins after pruning. Peat and sand only 
should be used. Clean, well-drained pots 
I and firm potting are essential, w ith very care 
| ful watering. Bad drainage and careless 
watering are frequently fatal to this class of 
plants. Azuleas after flowering should be 
I kept under glass till the young wood is get 
j ting firm. If any thrips are on the plants, 
place in a close house or shed and vaporise. 
Syringe daily, and ventilaie. Greenhouse 
treatment will be required till the end of 
j June, and then partially plunge, to keep the 
i pots steady, in a sheltered coal ash bed out 
side. Most of the Indian Azaleas are im 
ported now, but there was a time when most 
people propagated their plants from cutting;; 
at home. Cuttings of the young wood, when 
getting a bit firm at the base, will root in 
\ery sandy peat, with a layer of sand on the 
top. Cover with a bell glass, keep moist, 
and stand in a shady part of the greenhouse. 
Wipe the bell glass every morning. Cuttings 
of scarlet winter flowering Salvias will root 
quickly now in a close, warm place, with 
other winter flowering plants. Pot off singly 
as <soon ns rooted. Keep the leaders pinched 
back, to make the plant bushy. By-and-bye 
these and other plants of like charneter may 
go into frames, close at first, and afterwards 
freely ventilated, to ripen the growth, as. 
without firm growth, the plants do not flower 
well. Climbers will require frequent, atten¬ 
tion now in thinning and tying, but do no 
more tying than is absolutely necessary, as 
the effect is better when the growth hangs 
free. Clematis iudivisa lubuta is a good 
climber for a cool house. The white, star 
shaped flowers are very freely produced, and 
if trained as standard** in f» inch or G-inch 
pots, very nice plants can be had. Those; 
who want Lily of the Valley and it is always 
useful -will have to fall back upon retarded 
crowns. Trumpet and other Lilies are coming 
into flower without much forcing now. Green 
fly is troublesome if permitted to get estab 
lished in the hearts. Spraying with diluted 
nicotine is the best remedy, and ie easily ap 
plied. This is the season for propagating 
the double Primulas. The old double white 
is still the most useful for cutting. The 
easiest way of working up stock is to remove 
a few of the leaves round the bottom of the 
shoots, and surround them on the surface 
of the pots with a mixture of sand and 
chopped Sphagnum or Cocoa fibre, and piv*s 
it closely round the stems. 

StOVO. -Winter-flowering plants must re 
ceive attention now\ The list will include a 
good many things that will be useful in the 
conservatory, special attention being given 
to the working up of a good stock of winter 
flowering Begonias, of which the varieties 
of Gloire de Lorraine form a strong feature. 
Many of the old favourite .Begonias have 
disappeared. They did good work in their 
day. Special reference might be made to 
Begonia fuchsioidea and B. insignis. The 
Jnstieias, Eranthennims, Centropogon Lucy- 
anus, all had some value in winter, and were 
easily grown. This is the season for repot 
ting Eucharw Lilies, if they require repot 
ting, but they flower well when not often dis 
turbed if liquid manure is given when intro¬ 
duced to a forcing temperature. Young 
plants of Gardenias may be potted on, to 
flower in 5 inch or 6 inch pots. These, like 
most of the winter-flowering subjects, bloom 
best, when the wood has been well ripened by 
exposure to sun and air. In warm summers 
the wood may be ripened by removing the 
glass for a time, but the time for that is not 
yet, though a reference may be made to it 
now. As the days lengthen, more water will 
be required, and more air may be given in 
suitable weather. 


Tomatoes under glass.— The fruits of 
Sunrise in the early house are now ripening, 
and the roots should be kept regularly and 
reasonably moist. When the roots are per¬ 
mitted to get too dry, the blossoms drop off 
without setting, and the fruits already set 
get a check that in the future may lead to 
cracking. The temperature, also, should be 
steady, and dropping fires too soon in such 
weather as we have had lately will have a 
bad effect. In cold houses, when cold 
weather come**, the plants, having been 
started under cool conditions, do not feel 
much check, and soon start away again when 
the change comes. In the cool house, less 
water will be required. In cold weather it 
will be better to keep them on the dry side 
till the weather gets more settled. We are 
working mostly on the double branched cor¬ 
don is\stcm, and the plants do well in this 
way. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May SOth. —Bedding out is going on daily 
now. Some prefer planting in showery 
weather. I would rather plant when the sur 
face is dry. If we have to plant in damp 
weather, light hoards are used to place the 
feet on. A soaking of water is given to 
settle the plants in the soil. Finished cut 
ting Box edgings, and applied weed-killers to 
gravel walks and roads when dry. To avoid 
killing edgings, a ridge of gravel is drawn 
up alongside the edging. 

May .77'7. All newly planted trees and 
shrubs have been mulched, and every sunny 
afternoon the foliage is damped over with 
hose or syringe. It is rather late for laying 
down turf, unless well provided with water. 
Some years ago one of the best lawns 1 have 
seen was laid down in the suimner, hut there 
was no Htinl of water, and we have just been 
laying down a small lawn now on tin* name 
principle. Potting off seedling Asparagus 
Sprengeri. This ns a very useful decorative 
subject, and one or two old plants can be 
left for seeds. 

June I<t. - We are clearing the houses as 
fast as we can of Pelargoniums and other 
plants not required for permanent effect in 
the houses. All French Beans have been 
cleared out. of vineries and Peach houses. We 
have plenty of Beans now in pits, where inde 
pendent ventilation can be given, irrespec 
tive of other occupants. Every bit of spare 
space in cool-houses is filled with Strawber¬ 
ries. The cold, frosty nights are keeping 
back the outside beds. Some of the early 
forced Royal Sovereign have been planted out 
for a late crop. 

June 2nd .— We are clearing several beds 
of spring flowers, ready for Begonias and 
other rather tender plants. The beds are 
top-dressed with a mixture of short hot-bed 
manure and the remains of the charred rub 
bi-sh, which are reserved for the purpose. 
Plants invariably do well in this stuff. Pri 
mulas. Polyanthuses, and Daisies are taken 
from the beds, divided, and planted in nur 
sery rows under a north wall, to recuperate. 
Pricked out seedling Carnations and hardy 
Primulas. 

June .7/7/. Liquid manure is given twice a 
week to Sweet Peas planted tinder glass. 
When planted time and encouraged, tall 
sticks are necessary. All plant-house* arc 
vaporised once a month, as a rule, and there 
is no trouble with insects. Pricked out win¬ 
ter greens to get strong, to be held in re 
serve till vacant land can he had. Sowed 
Turnips and Spinach. Little and often is 
the rule with things of this character. 

June f Jh.— We have still some beds to fill, 
but all the well hardened plants are out and 
doing well. Hollyhocks and Dahlias are 
being planted. The rule with these things is 
to place the stakes in position first, and then 
plant near the stake, and, if the plants are 
tall enough to require a tie, that is given 
immediately. Rearranged-conservatory, and 
made a complete change. I am afraid, during 
the rueh of the bedding-out, a little less at 
tention must, of necessity, be given to some 
departments. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents folioiv these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-slreet , Ilolbnrn , London , h.C. Letters 
on bioiness should be sent to the Pi'Bi tsiier. 7 he 
name and address ><( the sender are rejuiied in 
addition to any deagnation he may desire to be 
it^eJ in the p iper. When more than one ijuery is 
seit e tch should be on a separate piece of paper. .-Is 
G vkpkntng has to be sent to press some days m 
a.lcaiue of date . queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
U"c do not reply to queries bv post. 

Naming plants.— Mi wish their plants 

to be rightly named should scud fair example' „/ 
caJi — ihe stent, leaf , flower, or fruit (Snippets 
of leaecs and points of shoots are uselm-'). Xot 
more than four plants Skyuld be ?cut in any one 
neck by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. U’e have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. UV can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for sunny windows (.4du Ward).-You 
will, we think, find lew plants .?u suitable as Zonal 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargonium* and Fuch?u.-v Begonias, 
too, we have found do well. Petunias, Heliotropes, 
also, are suitable. In the way of fine i'oliaged plants, 
•Dracaenas, Aspidi-tr:u-, and A rah as are all useful. 

Xleinia repens <('■ B.) —This, which many years 
ago we used to grow for carpet bedding, is a small 
dwarf succulent plant with cylindrical leaves of a 
blui'h glaucous grey. It is used for geometrical beds 
in summer, but is not hardy. Propagated by duieion 
in early spring in heat, afterwards potted and 
planted out in May in light dry foil. It ie not grown 
for its flowers. 

Carnations unhealthy (R■ Trenier). — Your 
plants have been attacked by a fungus known as 
HeTminthosporium crhinulatum. The only way to get 
nd of it is to pick off and burn every infested leaf. 
Any plant infested at> the specimen you send is should 
be burned. In the ease of plants which have been 
attacked lightly, you might, try what sponging the 
leaves' with Gishurst compound will do. Thiti has 
been tried and found successful. 

Chrysanthemum-]eaves injured (I M. N.) — 

The leaves you send ha\e been attacked by tlie- 
grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. When the plantb 
are attacked so severely as yours seem to be they 
are rendered very unsightly and also suffer in health. 
The only way to destroy the insect is to cut off the 
infested leaves and burn them, or, if the attack has 
just commenced, to pinch the leaves where the grubs 
are. Syringing with an insecticide i3 of little avail, 
as it would not reach the grubs, but it might prob¬ 
ably prevent the flier- laying their eggs if it could be 
done at the right time. 

Mardchal Niel Rose unhealthy (M AM.—The 
unhealthy colour of the foliage shows that there is 
something wrong at the roots. Try what a barrowful 
of fresh soil will do. Remove the old soil without 
going too near the roots to disturb them. Place 
some of the new soil in such a way that the roots 
tan at once penetrate it. A little fresh loam will 
often work wonders with weakly plants, and is much 
better than giving stimulants. Have you satisfied 
yourself that there are no sign? of canker, to which 
this Rose is so subject? It may be, too, that the 
plant i.s allowed to carry more flowers than the roots 
are able to perfect. If so, and you are quite certain 
that, the roots are in a healthy condition, then a 
weak stimulant, may do good. 

Aubrletias and Arabia (Miss Mercer).-C ut in 
the Aubrirtias and Arabic* aftri flowering. In the 
< use of the Pinks, cutting down would mean a loss of 
time to the plants and a weakriied growth, which 
would not probably reach a good flowering state for 
anottier vt-ar. You ought, to put in some cuttings so 
u? to be able to replace the old plants. The cuttings 
ought to be put in during August, and planted out 
.when well rooted. To guard against failure you 
should also raise young stock of the Arabie arid 
Aubrictias by putting in cuttings early in the 
autumn. Thc*e, if planted out when well rooted, 
will flower next spring. The Arabi3 and Aubrietia 
are also easily increased by division, which is best 
done directly flowering is over. 

Growing perennials for profit (R- T.).— It is 
difficult to advise in a case like yours, an we have 
no knowledge of your aptitude for the kind of work 

coposed. The raising of perennial, herbaceous, and 
other plants from seeds does not, however, involve 
much outlay at the start, though, of necessity, if 
you engage in the work to any extent, even though 
only an acre of ground be utilised, you would require 
a fair amount, of labour when transplanting was 
being done. To be of any service in such matters, 
the plants should be raised by hundreds or thousands, 
so that you could advertise them continuously for 


weeks or, it may be. months. Gaillardiae, Delphi¬ 
niums, Canterbury Bells, Coreopsis, Sweet William, 
Campanulas in variety, Violas, Fancy Pansiee, border 
Auriculas, a selection of hardy Primulas, and Aubrie 
tins are some of the more popular things, and may 
be raised from seeds. In conjunction with seedling- 
raised plants, you might presently grow a selection 
of perennials, Michaelmas Daisies, Pyre-thrums, and 
the like, offering the roots of these, and which do not 
come true when raised from seeds. 

Crimson Rambler Rose for balcony (A.E.C.). 
— We should not recommend you to attempt the cul- 
tino of the Crimson Rambler in the position you 
describe. This Rose docs not succeed well in a but, 
dry aspect, but there art- several other varieties you 
could grow successfully -namely, Hiawatha, a beauti¬ 
ful scarlet, tsiugle flowered rambler; Dorothy Perkins, 
pink; Tea Rambler, bronzy junk; Albenc Barbie!, 
yellowish-white; Gardenia, yellow; or White Dorothy. 
If you deler obtaining one until end of May. you 
could procure a plant in a large pot, having some 
grand trusses of buds, that would be a beautiful 
picture when the blooms developed, which they would 
do in tht course of two or three weeks. Your best 
pi an would be to order a plant as described. These 
RocSc.s arc now grown in large quantities, and can be 
obtained in full bloom tor immediate effect or in a 
more backward condition It is one of these latter 
wc recommend you to obtain Ask for it to be well 
hardened before being sent to you. When received 
see that the plant does not suffer from want of water. 
Such plants are very thirsty subjects, and often want 
water three or four times a day. If possible, plunge 
in a small tub as soon as received, and if cold 
weather appears, shield the plant for a time by 
means of mats or other screens. If you do not care 
to purchase such expensive plants, smaller ones may 
be obtained. 

FRCIT. 

Planting a Vine <Tdm?). —Any fruit-tree nursery¬ 
man could supply you with a Vine such as you re¬ 
quire. The usual practice is to plant the ripened 
canes of the previous season'd growth. These can 
be procured from the nureery at the end of the 
season, and the earlier they are obtained and planted 
the better. October is a good time for planting. If 
jilanted then the roots commence to grow, and the 
Vines get to some extent established before the 
spring. 

Silver-leaf in Peach-tree (Miss Giehau).-\\e 
know of no cure for the disease known as "siher- 
leaf," with which your Peach-tree is affected, and 
the best plan is to root out and burn a tree so soon 
as it becomes badly affected with it. If you intend 
planting another Peach-tree in the -same place, then 
it would be well to remove the old sod, a.s there is 
just the possibility of the root system becoming con¬ 
taminated if you‘retain it. If you plant any other 
fruit tree barring a stone-fruit you need not remove I 
the soil, but see to it that every particle of the roots | 
of the Peach is cleared out, as such if left would 
breed fungus as they decay. A dret-sing of lime, j 
given a few weeks in advance of planting, would do 
good I’se fresh lime, and incorporate it with tfie soil | 
by forking or digging it in. In our is-ue of July 3rd, 

190*#. page 369, you will find an article deal ng with 
“ SilM-r leal in Peaches.” It might be worth your j 
while trying the remedy there recommended. If you 
do tiy it we .shall be glad to know what, re-uIt 
follnWc it.s u«e. This di-ease al-o attacks I'hiiii tr.e- 

I 

VEGETABLES. 

Seakale bitter (.Madame). How did you blam-h ! 
your Seakale': Is there anything in the blanching 
material that, is likely to cause the bitterno? - ' Ex 
posure to the air, even though light be excluded, will 
cause the unpleasant- taste. This is evidently what I 
has happened in your ease, as you say the Kale, in 
addition to being bitter, is also dark in colour. 

Cucumbers failing (A. Price)— We think the 
trouble lies at the roots. Have you examined the 
bed in which the plants are growing? We should 
advise you to dig down to the bottom of the border, 
and you will probably find that the ‘ lone manure'” 
to which you refer is dry. If so, this would bring on 
the shrivelling of the leaves you mention. If you 
find this is &o, then give the border a thorough soak¬ 
ing of tepid water, and watch results. If not favour¬ 
able, then please send us a complete plant, and we 
will do our best to help you in your difficulty. 

The Truffle (Miss Mercer).—Truffles are not con¬ 
fined to Beech woods, as is usually supposed, but 
are also found amongst Oaks without any admixture : 
of Beech. Round Salisbury, Truffles are found, and I 
Trufflc-hunter.s have lived in the vicinity for genera , 
tions. The Truffles grow a few inches below the eur- J 
face of the soil. Specially-trained dogs are u-ed for i 
finding the Truffle. It i« increased by spores, which, ! 
when the Truffle decays, are set free in the ground, 
where they germinate and form a mycelium for 
another year’s crop. We have never heard of the ’ 
spawn being sold, 80 you would have to procure it I 
from someone in whose grounds the Truffle grow*;, or 
you may buy the Truffle in Covent Garden. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


| R A White —See note in our issue of May 14th, 

; page 297. on ” Paeony-disease,” which is evidently the 

I same as has attacked your plants.- Hussar .—If you 

| use what w known a* a spraying nozzle on your 
i syringe, so as to apply the insecticide in the form of 
1 a dew, and take care to wet every part of the leafage, 

1 there will not be the waste to which you refer. \Ve 
| have never heard of Vaporitc being used for eprav- 
I ing. Yes, you may fork the Vaporitc in round the 
plants, but, of course, it is always better to dig it 

into the ground before planting.- Ad(i Ward.— 

Judging from the two leaves you send us, the plant 
i9 a Funkia (Plantain Lily). It is quite hardy, and 

should be grown in the open border.-If. S., Rugby. 

—Write to Messrs. Barr and Sone, 12, King-street. 

Covcnt Garden. W.C.- W. Hudson.—"Write to W. 

Wood and Son, Wood Green, London. N. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. -P. H—The Pearl-bush (Txo- 

I chorda grandinora).-- J. Newman.— Orobu3 vermia 

H. It. — Saxifraga Fortunei.- Miss Grehan. — 

i The Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia).- M. L. Court- 

\ ould Warren. — ], Spiriea prunifolia fl.-pl.; 2, Please 
send in flower; 3, Berberis vulgaris; 4, Berberis 

I Darwini.- Ivy. — The Snake’s-head (Fritillaria Melea- 

gris var.), see illustration in our issue of May 7th, 
page 279; 2, The Nodding Star of Bethlehem (Orni- 

1 thogalum nutans).- Mrs. Harvey. — Bird Cherry 

(Primus Padus).-D. T.-l, The Bird Cherry (Primus 

I padus); 2. 'The Shad bush (Amelnnchier canadensis) ; 

| 3, Orinttiugaluni nutans; 4, Diplacu* gliitinooiis 
i C. E. It.— 1, Hubrolliaiimus elegaus; 2, Habrothuin- 
nus aiirantiacuis; 3, Libonia floribunda: 4. Begonia 

, iiiaculata-T. r -1, kerria japoniea fl.-pl.; 2. 

Saxifraga (Megasea) ligulata; 3, Pulmonaria offici¬ 
nalis -./ A. H — Probably May flowering Tulip 
known as Bridesmaid, but unless one id able to com¬ 
pare the flower? it is very dilllcult to name with any 

; certainty-0 —1, Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythroniuin 

j den- cani')- 2, The Bleeding Heart (Direntra specta 
bilis). 3. Scdum acre: 4, Sr.-dum Sieboldi variegaturn 
-H E 11 —1, Libonia floribunda; 2, Euonyimj* 
laporueus aureus; a, Epfmcdium pinnatum; 4, Pui 

rnonaiia officinal;*- F. A H -1 , Berberis (Mahon i.v 

Aquifoluim; 2, Euonymus japonicua argenteo m:n 
ginatiu; 3, Vinca major; 4. Fritillaria imperialis.- 
S. — l, Sparmannia afrirana; 2, Libonia floribunda: 

3. Cyrtomium falcatum; 4, Adiantum cuneatum.- 

IP. C. Bannister. — ). Begonia maculata; 2, Maranta 
Kerehoveana; 3. Salvia Pitcheri; 4. Oxalis floribunda. 

-//. Teyer. — Rhododendron Roylci; 2, Azalea pon- 

tica: 3, The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata): 

4. The Orange Ball tree (Buddleia globosa).- 

H. Edwards. — 1, Nertera depressa: 2, Sihthorpia 
europaea : 3, Probably Wild Madder (Rubia peregrina.t, 

should like to see in flower.- Mrs. Harrison.—Vie 

think they are the leaves of a Eugenia. Please send 

when in flower, if you wish to be certain.- F. H. 

Hardy.-Ono of the many forms of the Crown Ane¬ 
mone (Anemone eoronaria).- J. H. Sankey.— The 

Bird Cherry (Primus Padus).- Ireland. — Schizopeta- 

lon Walked.- Mrs. Allison .—Cytisus Ardoini.- 

liula — The bloom of the Viola sent to us wad 
damaged beyond recognition in course of transit 
through the post. If you will send us another bloom 
in a strong little box we will name it for vou, if pos¬ 
sible. 

Hybrid Tea Roses.— With reference to an 
article on Hybrid Tea Hoses which appeared 
in our issue of May 7th, we are informed by 
Messrs. Wm. Paul' and Son that the Rose 
Cynthia is one of their introductions, and that 
it was raised by them at their nurseries at 
Waltham Cross. The statement as to its 
parentage xvas made without their authority. 


Narcissus Colleen.— In our report of the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society of May 3rd 
(No. 1627. page 300), we regret that we referred to tin? 
variety an being shown by Messrs. R. H. Bath and 
Co., whereas it ought to have been mentioned a? 
being in the group shown by Messrs. R. Wallace 
and Co., of Colchester, who, we understand, huld the 
?toek of this distinct and refined novelty. 


PIOTURE8QUE QARDEN 8CENE8. 


We like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
as distinct from Individual beauty 
of flower and plant. Any garden 
view might come In under this 
heading, and wo do not define any 
special subjects which might 
limit the Competition too much. 
Wo shall give a Prise of a Guinea 
tor the host Photograph sent us 
In each month from dune to end 
of October, and a copy of “ The 
English Flower Garden ” as seconcf 
prise. 

A Remarkable Carden. — A striking in- 
i stance of what can be done in a limited space 
! and at nominal cost has just come to light. A 
! little garden, packed already with a heavy’ 

! wealth of blooms and with four or five suc¬ 
cessions of flowering plants in abundance, 
already 7 in various stages as seedlings under 
glass ! By the aid of small, cheap lights, a 
truly remarkable provision has been made for 
I this little garden to be a bower of blooms, a 
welter of colour, a delightful little Eden from 
I May till October. It is only 7 one instance 
out of many brought to our notice. Those 
| who want the perfect garden at small cosh 
should get the new Catalogue of Garden 
Requisites from The Cheap Wood Company, 
16 and 17, Devonshire-square, London, E.C. 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

A NOTE FROM CINTRA. 

I have recently seen the justly-celebrated gar¬ 
den at Cintra. The valley of Tree-Ferns is 
the feature of the place. The situation is de¬ 
lightful, the house a miniature Moorish 
palace, with distant views of the sea. The 
garden is full of lovely tropical trees and 
Cacti. I saw a group of red Camellias that 
must have been 20 feet high or more. The 
general effect is not one of colour so much as 
uf luxuriant foliage. There is a Rose garden 
in a cup of the hill below the house—lovely 
blooms and great growths, but nothing to 
astonish anyone who has seen our good 
English Roses. The use made of water is 
delightful in every way. It falls down the 
face of rocks, and winds down through the 
valley of gigantic Tree-Ferns, and forms 
lovely pools below, with banks of flowering 
shrubs and interesting Reeds. Cintra is the 
one beauty spot in the part of Portugal I 
saw-, and it is enchanting. All the country 
round it is poor and uninteresting. The 
growth and free-flowering of the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium are amazing in these parts. I 
passed walls of them at a seaside place near 
Lisbon. There must have been 50 yards in 
length of one continuous mass of bloom in 
one place I saw, and every delightful shade, 
from pale pink to rich coral. The walls were 
clad with them, just like our walls are with 
common Ivy. The effect was exhilarating 
and delightful, and I raised my hat to this 
miracle of blossom, which seemed to please 
the chauffeur of the car I was driving in, 
for he slowed down, and quite entered into 
the spirit of my reverent joy. There is a 
pleasant fruit in these parts which I do not 
remember to have seen before. The Portu¬ 
guese call it Nespiras—another name, I am 
told, for the Loquat. In the Royal gar¬ 
dens at Lisbon I saw the most wicked-looking 
tree imaginable—a huge specimen of the 
Dragon-tree. These gardens are poorly kept, 
and the palace outside looks deplorable. The 
patches of public gardens are planted out 
with Cinerarias, Pansies, Stocks, and Pinks, 
which seem to flourish under the shade of the 
Palm-trees. S. S. 

Double Primroses. —Looking over the long 
borders at Hampton Court Qardens, which 
are at this season of the year filled with all 
descriptions of hardy plants, I observed two 
double Primroses there in occasional groups. 
One, Croussei, a rather pale purple-hued 
bloom, and one named sanguinea, having 
flowers of a pallid red hue. But it is too 
evident that for the south of England these 
Primroses find little that suits them. How 
rare is it now to see any of them, or, if seen, 
then grown in pots or pans in cold-frames. 
Yet, eome years ago, tne white Lilac and 
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early Sulphur were common in gardens, 
growing and blooming freely. Those who 
want varieties must get them chiefly from 
Ireland or Scotland, where they seem to do 
very well. We can winter them all right, 
but our summers are, as a rule, too hot and 
dry for them. They lose their leafage, and 
then soon succumb entirely. Besides the 
three named and the two at Hampton Court, 
I once grew the Salmon, Scotch Purple,‘Old 
Purple, Giant Yellow, and one or two others 
—indeed, had a round dozen of distinct 
varieties.—A. D. 

POLYANTHUSES AT CAMBERLEY. 
Mr. John Crook, who ie now a resident at 
Camberley, Surrey, and was for many years 
at Forde Abbey, Chard, Somerset, has for a 
long time made a speciality of border Polyan¬ 
thuses, growing several thousands annually. 
His soil, of a black, sandy nature, such as is 
generally found in the Bagshot district, suits 
these plants well, and in some two or three 
years they develop into huge clumps. The 
finest blooms and the most healthy growth 
are found in plants recently raised from seed, 
hence a large batch is raised each year. 
Generally, the public who grows these plants 
—and they are found now in all gardens— 
gets seed in the spring and sows it then. In 
such case, if the season be not too hot and 
dry, very good plants are secured to bloom 
the following spring. But where seed can be 
had in the autumn, it is sown thinly in shal¬ 
low boxes under glass early in September. 
Growth is in such case rapid, as germination 
from fresh-saved seed is very quick. In 
January or February these seedlings are 
dibbled out an inch or two apart into other 
boxes, filled with good soil, still keeping them 
in cold-frames. Strong plants, well rooted, 
are ready to plant out where to bloom at the 
end of April, or as soon as ground can be got 
ready for them. But with ordinary gardeners 
or amateurs, it is best to dibble them out 
6 inches apart into a nursery-bed, somewhat 
shaded, where, if well attended to, they will 
grow strong, then, in October, can be lifted 
with good balls of soil and roots, and trans¬ 
planted to beds or borders where to flower 
the following spring. In that way splendid 
heads of bloom are secured. 

Polyanthuses do not always thrive well 
when lifted, divided, and replanted ; neither 
are they, as a rule, satisfactory if allowed to 
remain a third year. It is, for that reason, 
best to get a packet of seed and sow it in the 
autumn or spring, as may be most convenient. 
Mr. Crook has his plants grouped into white, 
yellow, mauve, crimson, and fancy hues of 
brown, fawn, buff, and apricot. In one case 
an absolutely new colour has been found—a 
mauve-tinted pink, on dark foliage. Several 
years must elapso ere that will become fixed. 
All the same, the variations in colour are 
illimitable, and those who do not want masses 
of fixed colours should have mixed seed. Poly¬ 
anthuses pay well for good culture in deep, re¬ 


tentive soil, moderately well manured. We 
have no spring flowers, after all, so bright 
or so free. A. D. 

THE CULTIVATION OF BULBOUS 
IRISES. 

I fancy that I answered Mr. Fitzherbert’s 
questions (page 219) more or less in my last 
note. I should add, however, that most of 
the Irises mentioned have bloomed with me 
two successive seasons (some three), and that 
imported bulbs of Iris alata did not throw one 
flower this year, while those already in mv 

g arden had larger and more richly-colouretl 
looms than any I have ever seen. The soil 
is a very light sandy loam, and has been 
worked for a hundred years or more. I dress 
heavily with bone-meal, and surround each 
bulb at planting with sand from the Towans 
at the back of my house. The latter contains 
a very large percentage of lime from broken 
sea-shells. Most of tne Junos are found in 
limestone. The persica class has an annoy¬ 
ing habit of growing well and throwing a 
bud, which turns brown and topples over 
quite suddenly. It reminds me of Lilium 
auratum in this way. I wondered whether 
some muscular worm had shifted their roots, 
for they behaved quite decently the following 
year. The black fungus seems an insuper¬ 
able barrier to certain success with the I. 
reticulata class. I believe the best thing to 
do is to plant them in reach of hungry roots, 
as one does with white Daffodils. Some 
bulbs of I. Histrio—the trickiest of all 
—were better at the foot of an old Peach¬ 
tree against a south wall. My trouble is to 
get them to seed. Mr. Herbert Chapman 
told me the other day that early bees fer¬ 
tilise for him, but his garden is later than 
mine, and, personally, I never met a bee 
that would look twice at any Iris. All my 
tali Juno Irises have set seed through the 
agency of those weary-looking flies that loaf 
round a garden in early spring. Sir Michael 
Foster said that Cushion Irises were natu¬ 
rally short-lived, and wanted hand-fertilisa¬ 
tion, as bees were frightened by their strange 
appearance. As a matter of fact, it is the 
beard more than anything else. They sus¬ 
pect the presence of spiders. 

I think that shallow planting is the first 
step in the cultivation of all Asiatic bulbs. 
This applies particularly to the Turkestan 
Tulips. It is absurd to say that because 
they are found a foot deep in clay, we should 
plant them under similar conditions. In the 
west of England, where the sun is never 
powerful, this shallow planting seems more 
than ever necessary. The second step to the 
successful cultivation of Eastern Irises is the 
presence of lime. I believe this to be as im¬ 
portant for Juno as for Cushion Irises. 
Then, they must be ripened with a light in 
the summer, and they ought to have tV * 
glass put over them the moment their flowers 
begin to fade. The other steps are sharp 
drainage through the medium of beds raised 
6 inches above the surrounding soil, care 
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against slugs, August planting (if one can 
induce nurserymen to send them out in time), 
and, finally, a perpetual optimism. By the 
way, I do not think that peat i<s at all a de¬ 
sirable addition to the soil, nor do I think 
that leaf-mould in the proportion of a quar¬ 
ter is necessary. 

With regard to Irises in bloom to-day 
(April 22nd), I. Hauranensis is blooming in 
solitary and sombre glory. The colour is 
that sad purple which you find in Ten-week 
Stocks—the variety that Parkinson calls the 
Melancholy Gentleman. It is netted with 
darker lines, And has glossy black and large 
signal blotches. The beard is straw-coloured. 
The rest of the Cushion Irises will not be 
fully out for a week or so. I. Tol-long (Tol- 
meana x longipetala) looks well with a group 
of Camassia Leichtlini seedlings. It rather 
reminds me of some forms of 1. stylosa, but 
the network is clearer, and, of course, the 
standards are much smaller. I wish all your 
readers could have seen the Rev. A. T. iBos- 
eawen’s bunch of I. tingitana at Truro Daffo¬ 
dil Show. It was magnificent. 

Jfayle, Cornwall. M. C. Mackenzie. 


CARPETING FOR BULB BEDS. 

“ The Amatki r Among the Hardy Flowers,” in 
GARDENING li.u STRATED, No. 1627, raises an interest¬ 
ing question on this subject, and asks for further 
information. If the Editor could see his way to re¬ 
print an article which appeared on this subject in 
No. 39$ of Vol. VIII., page 43$, October 23rd, 1886, 

•• The Amateur ” would And some very helpful notes. 
-Great Crosby. 

[Yes; willingly. The following is the 
article referred to : — 

As in other departments of gardening, so 
in this, will success or failure depend on 
knowledge and experience ; but those who are 
capable of keenly enjoying the many lovely 
little garden pictures that may be made by as¬ 
sorting suitable bulbous and carpeting plants 
will certainly try to make more. It is not to 
be denied that there are close-growing plants 
so dense and discouraging that they may 
spoil and even kill delicate bulbs ; but, on 
the other hand, there are undoubtedly com¬ 
binations where the plants grown together 
seem to nurse and cherish each other. The 
nature and habits of individual plants are so 
different that one cannot generalise either 
way, or say that all bulbs are the better or 
the* worse for all carpets ; but I venture to say, 
from several years’ experience, that many 
are none the worse, and are certainly in¬ 
finitely more beautiful, for the companion¬ 
ship. It may be regarded as one of the 
higher developments or refinements of gar¬ 
dening, needing knowledge and careful 
thought in the making, and rewarding the 
good gardener by the sight of lovely jewels 
m appropriate settings. 

As examples that have succeeded, I may 
quote the following : A group of Scilla sibi- 
rica was planted in 1881, and carpeted with 
Sedum Lydium ; neither has been replanted. 
The Squill yearly increases in strength; the 
Stonecrop is ragged, from blackbirds having 
been scratching among it, but can easily bn 
put right. Iris reticulata was planted in 1882 
at the junction of three carpets—of Thymus 
lanuginosus, Potentilla dubia, and mossy 
Saxifrage respectively. The Iris last season 
wanted division and the Saxifrage replanting, 
having grown into thick, deep tufts. Scilla 
bifolia taurica, planted in 1882, comes up 
yearly under its covering of Arenaria 
halearica ; neither, as yet, needs alteration. 
I'lie dwarf Daffodils of the Rush-leaved sec- 
lion increase and flourish under Veronica 
repens, V. rupe-stris, and V. saxatilis, Coro- 
nilia iberica, and even the very close-growing 
Antennaria tomentosa. Narcissus minor and 
N. nanus are not daunted by their close, 
rather woody, counterpane of Dryas octo- 
petala. Some of the Crocus species are 
under a wide carpet of Hypericum reptans. 
Some do well, others have their tops yearly 
nibbled off by mice, so that one cannot judge 
of them fairly. Hyacinthus amethystinus 
and its white variety are happy among white 
Thyme and Frankenia leevis. None of the 
bulbs mentioned were planted later than 1882, 
and their carpeting plants have not been re¬ 
newed except where stated. Later, a stretch 
of Sedum glaucum has been planted with 
ChioDodoxa Lucilioe and Spring Snowflake, 
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which are doing well. A grand failure was 
in the case of some imported unripened Acis 
autuinnalis, planted under Aceena Novce- 
Zelandite, but this was a case of gross ignor¬ 
ance in every way : First, the Acasna is a very 
close-rooting, ground-robbing plant, only 
suitable, if at all, for covering some very 
robust bulb; and then the Acis, one of the 
most dainty of bulbs, should have had at least 
a year’s rest and the most encouraging treat¬ 
ment to regain strength. 

The question may be, in some cases, one of 
soil and situation. In the examples quoted 
above, the soil is peaty sand over rock, stand- 
ding high in a southern county. Some bulbs 
are impatient of drought, and would certainly 
in such soils be the better for a living protec¬ 
tion. Some clumps of Fritillarias, nearly all 
dead, as I believe, from the heat and drought 
during summer, I think might have escaped 
had they been comforted with a cool, green 
covering. 1 do not quite apprehend what 
some inquirers mean bv “permanent” us 
applied to clumps or beds of bulbs and their 
plant, carpets. To show T how to “carpet bulb 
beds permanently with success” is a chal¬ 
lenge that would need a boldness akin to 
rashness to accept, for it appears impossible. 
Let ms suppose that what is meant is a carpet 
“moderately permanent,” though the word is 
not one that admits of any such qualification. 
To venture on a generalisation, probably 
nine out of every ten kinds of bulbs and plants 
would be the better for transplanting once 
in four years, and a considerable proportion 
of these, excluding the bulbs, for yearly re¬ 
newal. This, at any rate, is the experience 
taught bv a very poor, sandy soil, in which 
bulbs increase fast and ripen well, but which 
is wasteful of water and fertilising matters. 
Those who are planting bulb carpets should 
notice that there are many trailing plants that 
cover a large space without rooting as they 
trail, or that root very slightly, so as to 
form only a feeble anchorage for the extend¬ 
ing growth ; these need not in any way rob 
the roots of the bulbs, and they serve a use¬ 
ful purpose in summer as a living mulching 
to preserve moisture. As examples may be 
mentioned Hypericum reptans, the alpine 
Gypsophilas, Tunica Saxifraga, Aubrietias, 
and the Pinks of the cresius, deltoides, and 
petreeus class, and their many hybrids. Also, 
for the more delicate bulbs, a carpeting 
plant should be chosen that has not a very 
strong root-hold, such as the Stonecrops 
named above—viz., S. Lydium and S. glau¬ 
cum ; thus keeping in mind, with due regard 
to appearance, the relative vigour of the bulb 
and its destined carpet. In alpine gardening, 
especially, this association of bulbous-rooted 
and creeping plants is one of the most de¬ 
lightful of studies and pleasures. The failures 
and half-failures are only so many instructive 
steps to knowledge, and need not dishearten 
anyone, for, as says one of the ancient 
Fathers—I think St. Augustine: “By our 
sins) ” (repented of, of course, understood), 

“ as by a ladder, we climb to Heaven.” 

Cx. J.]* _ 

THE FOAM FLOWER 

(Tiarei.la cordifolia). 

Some large clumps of this are at the present 
time making a great display on the rockery 
and in the herbaceous borders. Although 
the effect produced in the border is pleasing, 
the plant, I always think, appears to be more 
at home on the rockery, and under these 
conditions shows to greater advantage. It 
requires a position where it can be left un¬ 
disturbed and allowed to increase at will. 
It then forms a clump from a yard to a 
yard and a half in diameter, and produces 
its flower-spikes in great abundance. Its 
habit of growth is close and compact, and 
the whole plant does not exceed a foot in 
height, which affords abundant evidence of 
its adaptability for planting on a rockery and 
allowed to grow unrestricted. The flower- 
spikes, which are feathery-looking, are from 
9 inches to 12 inches high, creamy-white in 
colour, and, as before remarked, are freely 
produced, so much so as to give the impres¬ 
sion, when seen from a distance, that the 
plant is covered with foam, hence the com¬ 
mon name of the plant. The anthers of the 
flowers are chocolate-coloured, but are not 


very conspicuous, so do not detract from 
their beauty. The leaves are heart-shaped, 
of a tender green colour, and marked with 
bronze at this time of year, but as the season 
advances they assume a deeper bronzy tint, 
and are then very handsome. 

Its requirements, in regard to soil, are 
very simple, as it succeeds well in a mixture 
of loam and leaf-mould. It should, however, 
have a good depth of compost, so that in the 
event of hot summer weather setting in and 
it not being convenient to afford water, the 
plants will not then get dried up. If such 
conditions cannot be accorded it, it would be 
best planted in partial shacie, as if once the 
roots get parched a good show of bloom may 
be looked for in vain the next season. After 
the flowering period is past, great numbers 
of young growths are produced, by means 
of which the plant can be increased to any 
extent as soon as they have become rooted. 
Propagation may also be effected by divid¬ 
ing, or by digging up good-sized pieces round 
the margins of the clumps. It is a native of 
North America, and is stated to have been 
introduced as long ago as 1731. I am often 
asked the name of the plant, whiph fact 
rather proves that it is not nearly so well 
known as it deserves. A. W. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Citron Madwort.—I am much pleased 
with the soft yellow colouring of the Citron 
Madwort, as some call the pale variety of 
Alvs-sum saxatile, which seems to be sold 
under more than one name, but which I know 
best by that of Alyssum saxatile citrinum. 

It may not have the brilliancy of the common 
Rock Madwort, or Gold Dust* as some call it, 
but it has a softness and delicacy of colouring 
which please. I am told that it goes well 
with—and makes a charming contrast to— 
such Aubrietias as Dr. Mules, and I hope to 
try this arrangement another year, should all 
go well, and my stock of the Citron Madwort 
be sufficiently large. The Rock Madwort is a 
great favourite of mine, although many seem 
to pass it by. Insignificant as are the indi¬ 
vidual flowers, in the mass they are fine. I 
have grown it from seeds, and have also in¬ 
creased it from cuttings, but I prefer seed¬ 
lings when I want a lot of the ordinary A. 
saxatile, although they are not quite uniform 
in height or in freedom of flowering. The 
citron variety I am raising from cuttings, 
which I take off with a heel of the old wood. 

I agree with an old practitioner, who holds 
that the Rock Madw-ort must be clipped over 
after flowering to keep it from growing leggy 
and bare at the bottom. I once lost a big 
plant of the double variety from neglecting 
this. The seeds can be sown in the open in 
shallow drills at any time from now until 
about Julv, or in pots of sandy soil in early 
spring. A dry and sunny place is the best 
for the Rock Madwort, and I like to have it 
high up in a rock garden. 

The double Kerri a.—I have a good plant 
of the old double Kerria japonica in a corner 
of my garden wall, and a blackbird has 
chosen it as its nesting-place. It seems super¬ 
fluous to write about such an old and common 
shrub, but we amateurs are apt to be carried 
away bv the fashion of the time, and neglect 
such old plants ae this. We cannot well dt* 
without many of these old favourites, and » 
ask my readers to think of the Jew’s Mallow, 
whose golden flowers are so bright at the 
present time. It is not only a good wall 
plant, but is pretty in the open. I have seen 
it doing well in one or two gardens, where it 
is grown in the open. I was advised to thin 
out the old wood in autumn, as well as tho 
small and weakly growths, and this I have 
done with advantage. This year my plants 
are flowering well, although I think the past 
season is partly responsible for the blooms 
being smaller than usual. This Kerria does 
not seem to enjoy an exposed position, and 
one of my plants on an exposed wall is not 
nearly so fine as that in the sheltered corner. 

Saxifraga (Mkoasea) purpurea.— A plant 
of this which I acquired is really beautiful in 
every way. I followed what is said to be tho 
“ sincerest form of flattery,** and imitated 
the example of a neighbour, who grows it ou 
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an elevated place by the path leading up to 1 
his house. Here it looked very well in 
autumn, with its many handsome leaves. It 
has sent up big heads of crimson flowers, of 
wonderful size in the mass, and with thick 
stalks like those of some of the Rhubarbs. 
S. (Megasea) purpurea should, I am told, be 
called 8. cordifolia purpurea. It will, I am 
informed, grow under deciduous trees. 

Primula rosea. —This, which comes from 
the Himalayas, has flowered well in my gar 
den this year. I think it is always a pleasure 
to know where our plants come from origi 
nally, and, as we look at them, to picture 
them in their native haunts. I have looked 
at Primula rosea many a time this spring, 
and thought of its home, with the great peaks 
of the snow-clad mountains towering above 
the plants, and of these brilliant flowers grow¬ 
ing almost unheeded in their native land. 
After all, it owes its place with us to the 
brilliancy and yet delicacy of its trusses of 
bright rose flowers. It is a gem for a damp 
and shady place in moist, rather peaty soil, 
but it will also grow well in a moderately 
sunny place, provided it has plenty of mois- 


Lucilite, having more and larger flowers on 
a stem. In this garden there were also some 
lovely white and pink-flowered forms. Many 
seedlings were coming up, some giving 
flowers of great beauty, among them being 
big forms of gigantea and some very fine 
varieties of Tmolusii. The owner of this 
garden also showed me some of the rare 
Chionoscillas, two of which I saw in flower. 
-A. 


SAX l FRAG A BOYDI AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

Quite a wealth of beauty now' awaits the 
admirer of the Saxifrages of the Burseriana 
| class, one of high charm, due not only to 
the daintiness of the flowers, but also to the 
| pretty foliage and the habit of the plants. 

Did they never flower they would appeal to 
| u®, because of the charming tufts of spiny 
leaves, dense in well-grown plants, and form¬ 
ing tiny cushions of grey, silver, or light 
green, and only rising a few inches above 
I the soil. 

1 Recently some exquisite varieties of S. Bur- 


Burseriana or 8. Boydi. S. Faldonside has 
pale primrose flowers, which are of a better 
shape than those of 8. Boydi. The flowers 
of S. Cherrvtrees, also of the same habit, 
are deeper in tone, and approach those of 
S. Boydi in colour. All of theoe are general 
favourites, although I think that none of 
the others equals in beauty a well-grown 
plant of S. Boydi, but they are easier to cul 
tivate. S. Boydi is especially subject to 
dying off without much apparent cause, and 
it has a tendency to become scarce in gar¬ 
dens, especially in the south, where it does 
not apnear to thrive so well as in the cooler 
utmosphere of the north. It is, however, 
more easily preserved in pans or pots in a 
frame than on the rockery, but it must have 
partial shade if planted in hot and dry posi 
tioncs. I find that these Saxifrages do best 
in a frame with plenty of air, and with the 
protection of the glass from rain during the 
winter months—a protection which should 
always be afforded to plants in the rock gar 
den, bv means of a sheet of glass raised 
about 6 inches above the plant's. 

A compost of about one part loam, one of 



Saxifraga Boydi. From a photograph in Sir E. Ilimbro’a garden at Qayea Place, Hayes, Kent. (Gr , Mr. J. Granddad.) 


ture in the summer. One of my friends, who 
grow® this Primula in a rather open and 
wdndy place, pointed out to me the other day 
how much his plants seemed to have suffered 
from the cold winds of the winter. I suspect, 
although I am not sure, that he should have 
divided his plants before now, and that the 
crown® were too far out of the soil. It would 
be interesting if other readers would give 
their experience of this Primula during the 
past winter. I am raising some plants from 
seed, which has germinated well, after being 
sown in February in pote of sandy soil, placed 
in a little cold-frame, in which I grow my 
seeds of such flowers. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


Clorles of the Snow. — I have recently had 
an opportunity of 6ecing through a garden 
where many early flowers are grown, and I 
was charmed with the Chionodoxas there. I 
saw C. gigantea, C. Alleni (which seems a 
more vigorous doer than gigantea), C. Lu- 
cilise, C. sardensis, C. Tmolusii, and the 
Boissier variety of C. Lucilise. I was par¬ 
ticularly charmed with the last-named, which 
is, I think, much Jn®* than the o*Iinary C. 
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seriana ha\e been introduced, and those who 
know such forms as Gloria and the others 
which have emanated mainly from one source 
of late, w ill prize them highly. None of these 
is more in favour than the plant shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which is sup¬ 
posed to be a hybrid between S. Burseriana 
and another, probably 8. nretioides. Pos¬ 
sibly the variety of the latter is that which 
was formerly grown under the name of 8. a. 
primulina, the flowers of which were brighter 
in colour than those of the present variety 
called by that name. It has much of the ap¬ 
pearance of both of these plants, but must 
owe its colour, which is a remarkably bright 
yellow, to the influence of S. arctioidcs. The 
flowers arc large for the size of the plant, 
and a good specimen, such as that here 
shown, is worthy of every care. 

There are several Saxifrages, probably of 
the same parentage, and emanating from the 
same Scottish garden—that of the late Mr. 
J. Boyd, Chorrytrees. That named 8. Boydi 
alba is of a different character, although pos¬ 
sibly from the same parents, and is a bolder 
plant, with good white flowers. It is a freer 
grower, and is easier to cultivate than S. 


sand, and one of leaf-soil or peat, with 
plenty of grit added, will suit them well. 
They should be firmly planted, pressing the 
soil well about the plants, and placing small 
stone® about them. They should have a level 
or nearly level spot on which to grow, and 
ought to be top-dressed with a similar com 
post, working this well in among the tiny 
tufts in spring and autumn. Division at in¬ 
tervals of a year or two is recommended, as 
small plants are generally more free-flowering 
than those which are allowed to grow large. 

S. Arnott. 


The Tree-Lupin.— The Tree-Lupin is not 
| so apt to die off in winter when the plants are 
i young, but in after years it is very liable to 
suffer and to bo killed outright by severe 
weather. It seldom dies at any other season 
than in winter, although one has also lost 
plants in spring when unusually cold spells 
of frost came on. It is generally recognised 
by those who have grown this handsome 
plant that it is short lived and that it is not 
so hardy when the plants are large and old 
as when they are younger and more vigorous, 
i In mv garden,, this winter severely injured 
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several plants of the Tree-Lupin and killed 
others, the latter bein^ generally the oldest, 
although the district is comparatively mild 
and warmer than the Midlands of England 
and the plants in a sheltered place. Your 
correspondent, “ V. Fuchs ” (page 298), will, 
therefore, do well to sow a few seeds every 
year. Tree-Lupins are handsome plants, 
and they may be kept from growing too large 
by cutting them back as soon as they have 
flowered.—8. A., Dumfries. 

SWEET PEAS : PLANTING OUTDOORS. 
It is now the custom to sow Sweet Peas 
under glass in the early months of the year, 
and, by careful treatment, to keep them as 
sturdy and short-jointed as possible. Some 
growers succeed in turning out plants in the 
early spring in first-rate condition ; others, 
however, are not so successful, and very often 
the seedlings get weak and attenuated long 
before the planting-out time arrives. Before 
Sweet Peas are transferred to their flowering 
quarters, they should be placed in a cold- 
frame for a week or two. The young plants 
should be kept near to the glass, and before 
they get too spindly, they should have the 
support of some small, twiggy stakes, to 
which the fast developing tendrils may cling. 
The result of this attention is seen in rapid 
growth of a sturdy kind, and all that then 
remains to be done is to ventilate the frame, 
so that draughts are avoided, and that air 
may be given more freely as the days go by. 
By these means the growth becomes hardened 
and the foliage more leathery in its charac¬ 
ter, eo that ultimately, when April is with 
us, the lights may be removed entirely. 

When to plant outdoors is a question asked 
by many. There appears to be quite a 
feverish anxiety to get the plants into their 
flowering quarters. Readers should remem¬ 
ber that the Sweet Pea is a hardy annual, and 
it is only by treating it as a greenhouse plant 
that the trouble growers are constantly trying 
to avoid has arisen. Raising the plants in 
heat seems to be having an enervating in¬ 
fluence on the Sweet Pea, and the constitu¬ 
tion of the plant may be somewhat impaired 
if growers are not careful. I would much 
rather raise Sweet Peas in pots in the cold- 
frame in late autumn, and keep them in this 
structure until the early spring. The cold 
treatment is quite in keeping with the cha¬ 
racter of this subject, and the plants are 
maintained in sturdy form all along. The 
planting out of Sweet Peas raised in pots 
under glass may begin in mid-April in warm 
and sheltered gardens, but in exposed and 
less genial quarters 1 should wait ten days 
or rather longer before commencing opera¬ 
tions. Whether to plant the Sweet Peas in 
rows or in clumps has given growers some 
concern. Rows have many advantages, espe¬ 
cially if they be arranged to run from north 
to south, as the sun’s influence is then felt 
on both sides of the rows in the course of the 
day. Economy of space is also a most im¬ 
portant consideration to small growers. In 
gathering the blossoms, the work, is done more 
expeditiously when the plants are in rows, 
and shading the richly-coloured blooms, 
is more easily accomplished when plant¬ 
ing in rows is observed. Plants in clumps 
are effective in the garden w'hen they are 
well done, but there always seems to be such 
a risk of the growths throttling one another 
when, say, five or six plants are grouped 
together in this fashion. When set well 
apart, however, the result is better, but it is 
imperative that the growths be controlled 
effectively, so that crowding is avoided. 

Those who wish to grow good Sweet Peas 
should remember that the best results are 
obtained from plants that have aiqple room. 
From 9 inches to 12 inches should be allowed 
between the plants in the rows. To some 
readers of these notes this may seem to be 
somewhat extraordinary, but if good results 
are desired, the course herein recommended 
should be adopted. As the plants progress, 
the space above-mentioned will be very soon 
filled up with ample growths, and blooms of 
excellent quality in the flowrering season. 
The circle forming the clump should be from 
2 feet to 3 feet in diameter, and if the plants 
be shaken out and planted individually, each 
clump should take six or more plants. This 
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will leave ample room to stake the plants 
later on. Many growers simply turn out 
their five or six plants from the 5-inch pot, 
and plant these as a whole in a circle some 
18 inches or less in diameter. In a compara¬ 
tively short time, when the growths begin to 
make headway, these crowded plants become 
a source of some anxiety. I would much 
rather separate the plants in the first in¬ 
stance, as I am convinced much the best re¬ 
sults are obtained in this way. In the inter¬ 
val between the present and the period given 
for planting outdoors, get the quarters in 
order, breaking up the soil, and preparing 
the trenches, etc., to take the plants when 
they are nicely hardened off. 

D. B. Crane. 


SOME GOOD HELEN1UMS. 

| The Heleniums give us many bright flowers, 
but the colour is not confined to the yellow 
hues of so many of our autumn composites, 
seeing that we have some with blooms with 
crimson stripes and markings. For giving 
quantities of bloom in autumn they are parti¬ 
cularly useful, and they go well with the 
Starworts either in the garden or cut for the 
house. All are easily cultivated in a good, 
rather rich soil, and are propagated by divi¬ 
sion or, in the case of some, by seeds sown 
in the open in April, May, or June, and 
under glass earlier, if need be. A sunny 
border is the best for these Heleniums. 

H. AUTUMNALE. —This grows about 4 feet 
high, and gives quantities of fair-sized, pretty 
yellow flowers. H. a. superbum is a fine 
variety. The grandicephalum varieties are 
referred to later. 

H. Bigelovi.— This grows about 4 feet 
high, and bears freely good-sized yellow 
flowers, whose beauty is heightened by the 
contrast with the dark brown colour of the 
central disc. 

H. Bolanderi is a handsome, dark centred 
Helenium, with fine, yellow rays. The height 
is only about 2 feet. It flowers earlier than 
the majority, and is welcome for summer 
bloom. The variety Golden Gem has tubular 
petals of a deep golden yellow. 

H. orandickphalum.- Although, botani- 
cally, only varieties of II. autumnalc, the 
forms introduced as grandicephnlum are 
generally listed under the latter name in 
catalogues, and, consequently, are more con¬ 
veniently named now. H. grandicephalum 
striatum is a tall grower, the flowers yellow, 
striped with crimson. Other forms are the 
orange-yellow aurantiacum, the dwarf com- 
pactum bicolor, of a good yellow, and having 
a rich crimson centre, and cupreum, a fine 
dwarf variety, with flowers striped with 
crimson and gold. Ail of these are useful for 
cutting in autumn. In 

H. Hoopesi we have a pretty Helenium, 
reaching about 3 feet in height, and coming 
earlier into bloom than almost any of its 
allies. It has large, deep-yellow flowers of 
considerable beauty. 

H. pumii.um, one of the best of our late 
summer and autumn border plants, is about 
2 feet high, and bears yellow flowers, with 
pretty ray petals and a neat yellow central 
cone. It is surpassed bv its variety magni- 
ficum, with clear yellow blooms of good size, 
produced over a long season. 

S. Arnott. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Scum on Water Lilv tank.-I have a final] 
concrete tank in my garden, containing two Water 
Lilies (in tubs), and am much troubled with a green 
slime which settles on the top of the water, and also 
a green, silky growth from the bottom and sides. 
T shall he much obliged if you can tell mp of some¬ 
thing which will destroy these growths without iniur- 
: ng the Lilies. I may say the water is not quite 
stagnant, as there is a small stream continually 
running into the tank.—R. T. I. 

[This can easily be destroyed by spraying 
the surface of the water with a solution of 
sulphate of copper (blue-stone). The spores 
of the scum or Blanket-weed are destroyed, 
and the scum melts away. Use at the rate 
of one grain of sulphate of copper to twenty 
gallons of water. To estimate the number of 
gallons in a pond, multiply the average 
length, breadth, and depth of the pond to¬ 
gether. The product gives the number of 
cubic feet of water, and, as there are about 
6$ gallons of water in a cubic foot, the con¬ 


tents of the pond can be approximately ascer¬ 
tained. You may, if you care to, put some 
fish in the water, ana the remedy we give 
above will not injure them.] 

Water-rats and water-plants.—1 have a small 

f ond in my garden, and have planted Iris sibirica, 
. Ksmpferi, etc., near it, but And they are de¬ 
stroyed by water-rats, which have already deprived 
us of M. Latour-Marliac's Water Lilies that formerly 
grew in the pond. I should be grateful if you would 
tell me how to get rid of these pests. I have gold¬ 
fish in the pond, and must, therefore, be care!ul in 
the use of poi«)n.—A. M. B. 

[To get rid of the water-rats the most 
efficient way is by trapping. They are more 
easily got rid of than the barn-rat, not multi¬ 
plying so much. They are very destructive 
to plants, but do not seem otherwise harmful. 
Shooting with a little rat-gun helps to keep 
them down, and dogs also get rid of some ; 
but get rid of them you must, or you will 
never have any good result with water-plants 
or Water Lilies.] 

BKare’s-tail.— Is not the enclosed weed Hippuria 
vulgaris (Mare’s-tail)? It is growing in an orna¬ 
mental piece of water in the garden of a friend, and 
is choking it up and smothering the choice Water 
Lilies which he is trying to grow there. He haa tried 
mowing it down and raking up the roots, but nothing 
seems to have much effect on its growth. Can any¬ 
thing more be done?— W. M. Crowfoot. 

[It is the Mare’s-tail, and its growth is 
the result of the pools silting up, as it does 
not occur in clear water, but only where the 
silt gathers. Your best course, therefore, 
will be to get out the silt first, and the Mare’s- 
tail will disappear, but not easily otherwise.] 
Arenarla montana grandiflora.— I read 
in a recent issue that this should be planted 
in a sunny position, and not in too close 
proximity to other subjects. It is almost 
useless here, unless entirely protected by 
some other plant, such as a Cotoneaster or a 
Heath. A rock about 4 feet high and 6 feet 
across is covered with Cotoneaster micro- 
phylia. A good many years since the Are- 
naria appeared all over this rock, flowering 
right to the top of the Cotoneaster. It seems 
to be growing on the stems of the Cotoneaster, 
and Mr. T. Smith, Newry, says the same thing 
is to be seen in his nursery. One other suc¬ 
cess is where the Arenaria is growing under 
Litliospermum prositratuin. Last winter I 
found a plant grow ing under a Douglas Fir— 
a place so dry that nothing but seedlings of 
Cistus salvifolius can exist. I moved it to 
the shelter of some Cornish Heaths planted 
in peat, almost entirely in the shade. This 
is doing remarkably well.— E. Charles 
Buxton, Coed Derw , Bettws-y-Coed. 

Anemone hlanda eoythinioa.— While all 
lovers of our earliest spring flowers know 
and admire the beautiful Grecian Wind¬ 
flower, which is typical of the above-named 
group, many may only have heard of the very 
charming variety to which reference is now 
made, and which comes from North Kurdis¬ 
tan. In my opinion, A. b. scythinica has a 
value of its own, apart from the fact that, 
in point of time, it comes between the typi¬ 
cal species and its near allies, and the well- 
know^n Windflower, A. apennina. In A. 
blanda and the last-named, the flowers are 
blue generally. I am not forgetting that 
other shades of colour are also found—while 
in the plant under notice the external colour¬ 
ing is of the deepest blue or dark violet, 
while the expanded flowers are white. Day 
by day the picture created by this dual 
colouring is remarkable, and the larger blos¬ 
soms, being each fully 2 inches across, are 
an attraction at a considerable distance. A 
sun-loving plant, like all the race, it is seen 
to the best advantage where the sun reaches 
it early in the day, though in thinly-shaded 
positions the plant often provides a welcome 
patch of colour a little later on.— E. H. J. 

Moisture-loving plants.—I have often felt 
inclined to write notes on subjects of cor¬ 
respondence in your paper. I use my small 
villa garden chiefly as a collecting-ground, 
and have so learned a good deal of the habits 
of a fairly wide variety of plants—in bedding 
I have no interest. For instance, a week or 
so ago a correspondent asked advice as to 
moisture-loving plants. In an ordinary 
small garden I have two corners for them— 
one on the common place, at base of rock- 
w’ork bank, built on—not into—a clay foun¬ 
dation, where they get the drainage along 
the clay, and the ground at the base being 
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deeply trenched, they are not spoiled by stag¬ 
nant water. The other corner is at the door 
of my conservatory, partly in shade, partly 
open. The pockets there are 6unk some¬ 
what below the level of the adjoining bor¬ 
der, and the path on the other side has been 
lifted and made up for some considerable 
depth with loose building rubbish, etc., pro¬ 
viding drainage for the pockets. The rule 
is, all drops of water left over when the con¬ 
servatory is watered go into these pockets, 
and they are never quite dry. Bog plants 
proper i have never tried, but have in this 
Avay dealt successfully with several things 
for which the open border is unsuitable— 
one of these pockets is quite filled up with 
a fine clump of Primula rosea, at present 
breaking into flower. Within a few yards I 
can winter high alpines, such as Androsaces, 
and that within ten miles of Charing Cross, 


nised. The duplex yellows and whites are 
in strong plants very striking, giving bodies of 
colour greatly in excess of what single-flowered 
varieties do. Many years ago, when they 
were plentiful, it was quite easy to offer seed 
of them separately. I do not know that such 
is the case now, but as seed production is 
less with them, the seed is doubly valuable. 
—A. D. 

Iberis gibraltarica.— This Candytuft, of 
doubtful hardiness, has wintered well. 
Planted under the shelter of a large specimen 
of Deutzia gracilis, it is now in full bloom, 
and its heads of lilac flowers make a bright 
spot in the border. It is one of the best of 
the Candytufts, and, apart from its doubtful 
hardiness, is easily grown. It must be in¬ 
creased from cuttings, as it does not, in this 
country, produce 6eed. Cuttings are easily 
rooted in a cold-frame, or dibbled out in 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE LAPAGERIAS. 

Lafageria rosea was introduced in 1848 
from Chili. The form with pure white 
flowers, which we figure to-day, was intro¬ 
duced about half-a-dozen years later. In the 
red kind there is a good deal of variation, the 
flowers of some forms being much finer than 
in others. A very fine form, with particu¬ 
larly long individual flowers, is known as the 
Nash Court variety, while there are also the 
Warnham Court variety and the Knoll 
variety, both of which have been recognised 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, the former having been 
given a first-class certificate in 1897 and the 
latter an award of merit in 1899. 

The Lapageria requires a liberal amount 
of atmospheric moisture, with no more heat 
than is necessary to keep out frost. It i6 not 
very amenable to culture in pots, as the stout, 
fleshy roots penetrate at once to the bottom, 
and, when thickly matted, decay often 6ets 
in. To see the Lapageria at its best, it needs 
to be planted out in a well-drained border. 
The compost should consist of rough peat, 
with a mixture of fibrous loam, silver-sand, 
nodules of charcoal, and brick-rubble. The 
finest plants we have ever seen were growing 
in soil as above-mentioned, with plenty of 
broken clinkers intermixed, which helped to 
keep the soil open and allowed the free pas¬ 
sage of water, plenty of which during the 
growing season is all-important. A sharp 
look-out must be kept for slugs, which are 
very fond of the succulent, Asparagus-like 
shoots. The best preventive of these pests 
is to enclose each shoot directly it appears 
in a lamp-glass. 

In the favoured parts of these islands the 
Lapageria may be regarded as hardy or 
nearly so, but. generally speak ng, it should 
be treated as a greenhouse plant. When 
complaints are heard as to the failure of 
this, such may generally be traced to the dry¬ 
ness of the atmosphere, which causes an at¬ 
tack of tlirips and red^spider, which, if not 
destroyed, weaken the plant, and in the eml 
kill it. 


T YD AS AS. 

In the pretty, free flowering Gcsneraceous 
plants known as Tydteas, the blooms are in 
several cases so quaintly marked as to at 
once arrest attention. They are fairly well- 
known, and in France are much more appre¬ 
ciated than they are in this country. Per¬ 
haps they are most valuable when they 
flower in late summer and early autumn, but, 
by starting early into growth, they may be 
had in bloom at this season of the year. 
Anyone desirous of commencing their culture 
should begin early in the year, when they 
are dormant, as then the curious caterpillar- 
like rhizomes may be sent by post at a cheap 
rate. They need a light soil, with a liberal 
amount of vegetable matter, such as loam and 
leaf-mould in equal parts, and a good sprink¬ 
ling of sand. They may be given much the 
same treatment as Gloxinias, and may be 
rown in a satisfactory manner in a structure 
ept at a lower temperature than is generally 
considered necessary for their well-doing. I 
have derived great pleasure, in the case of 
both Gloxinias and Tydaeas, from giving 
them much the same treatment as tuberous 
Begonias, except that in the winter, when 
dormant, they are rather more delicate. By 
treating them strictly as greenhouse plants, 
and putting them out in a frame when the 
cold winds often experienced in May have 
passed away, both Gloxinias and Tydoeas w ill 
do well, and give a wealth of blossom towards 
the latter part of the summer. Tydoeas are 
easily increased, for, when established, a 
single rhizome will often produce half-a- 
dozen smaller rhizomes, or even more. If 
the tops arc taken off the young plants in the 
spring, and inserted as cuttings, they strike 
root without difficulty. Beside this, they are 
as readily raised from seed as Gloxinias, and 
pretty and interesting forms can be obtained 
in this manner. Seed can be purchased from 
any reliable dealers, or, given half-a-dozen 
flowering plants of distinct kinds, they may, 
by crossing and intercrossing, give rise to a 
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Lapageria alba. From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


on a London clay bottom. D. Watson, 
M.A., B.Sc. 

Hose-in-hose Polyanthuses.— A long time 
has elapsed since I saw any considerable quan¬ 
tity of this special section of garden Polyan¬ 
thus. Messrs. Storrie and Storrie, Glen- 
carse, Perth, exhibited one or two very good 
forms at a recent meeting of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, but 1 doubt whether any 
seedsman now makes a special section of 
them. Because of the very long tubes the 
flowers have, cross-fertilisation by wind or 
insects is difficult, hence seedlings are in¬ 
variably true to character. I have found 
ordinary single-flowered varieties occasion¬ 
ally produce duplex or hose-in-hose forms, 
but not the reverse. A special feature of 
these duplex varieties is tnat, when seed- 
pods are formed, they are naked, having no 
green calyx to cover them, hence they can, in 
gathering the seeds, always be easily recog- 


sandy soil under a handlight.— Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Clematis recta and its allies.— Mr. Arnott 
overvalues this as a garden plant. Its place 
is in the botanic garden. There is no fine 
effect from it, while we have dozens of kinds 
that give handsome flowers and most grace¬ 
ful forms. As to the erect habit, there is not 
much gain in this, as if one seeks effects in 
beds other than those we get on walls, it is 
easy to train some of the loveliest kinds on 
triangles of Oak or Chestnut stakes. In that 
way one may get every charm of this 
wondrous family of plants, though many will 
like them well growing through shrubs and 
trees, their natural habit as far as I have 
observed it.—W. 

Rosy Trillium. — Wc have this in fine state from 
Mrs. Rogers, at Burneoose, with a delicate flush of 
rose to the flower. What a treasure it must be to 
anybody who can grow it w’ell and has the soil and 
moisture it loves! 
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number of quite represent at i \ r varieties. For 
fertilising, the plants should be in a light 
part of the greenhouse, when it. is easy, with 
a camel’s-hair brush, to transfer the pollen 
from one flower to another. The earlier in 
the year this can be done the better, in order 
to ensure a thorough ripening of the seed, 
which should be kept till the following Feb¬ 
ruary, and then sown. G. S. C. 
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CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 

Signs are not wanting that the cultivation of 
Cyclamen persicum is becoming very popular, 
a matter which occasions no surprise when 
the great improvement that has taken place 
in regard to the size, quality, and the great 
\ ariety of colours now to be Been in the 
flowers is taken into consideration. As a 
plant for furnishing a long succession of 
bloom for gathering, it is unequalled, while 
plants well flowered lend themselves to the I 
adornment of either conservatory, green- | 
house, or dwelling house, w ith most satisfac¬ 
tory results. With proper care and attention 
the plants remain a long time in bloom, and. 
given a proper place to grow, as well as to 
flower them in, they may be had in perfection 
for quite eix months out of the twelve. Their 
greatest value consists, perhaps, in the fact 
that they come into and continue to bloom 
with wonderful freedom all through the most 
dreary months of the year, just when flowers 
are none too plentiful. On this account also 
should they be grown, and wherever cut 
flowers or flowering plants are in demand, 
Cyclamens should then occupy a foremost 
position. Cyclamen persicuin is not a diffi¬ 
cult plant to cultivate, but at the same time 
it must be accorded just the right treatment 
the year round, otherwise results obtained 
are but indifferent. Having to maintain a 
long succession of plants, both for house de¬ 
coration and to furnish a display in a green¬ 
house set apart for the purpose, in addition 
to having quantities of the flowers for gather¬ 
ing for a period of close upon six months, the 
following notes as to how it is accomplished 
may be useful to many readers of Gardening 
Illustrated. If the methods detailed and 
the directions given cannot be followed out 
to the letter, it is hoped an idea will be con¬ 
veyed to those in quest of information re¬ 
garding Cyclamen culture how r the plants 
should be treated from the time of sowing the 
seed until they come into bloom, and how to 
deal with them subsequently. The total 
number of plants grown each year consists of 
two-thirds seedlings and the remainder of 
one, two, and three year old corms respec¬ 
tively. Seedlings give the best, results for 
early flowering, and my rule is to raise a 
goodly number of them every autumn. By 
♦ his means a fine lot of plants is secured for 
flowering during the autumn and winter of 
the following year, and at the same time it 
ensures regular replenishment of the stock. 
This enables any unsatisfactory and very old 
corms to be weeded out and dispensed w r ith 
every vear. 

Seed-sowing takes place early in October. 
Pane, well drained and filled with light, rich 
soil, are used for the purpose, and every seed 
is regularly placed by hand on the surface and 
lightly pressed into the soil with the finger. 
The pans are stood on a shelf close up to the 
glass in a house where the temperature 
ranges between 60 degs. and 65 dogs., and 
are covered with sheets of glass until ger¬ 
mination takes place. When the plantlets 
have made two to three leaves, they are 
potted into email sixty-sized pots, in a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and are 
afterwards returned to the shelf previously 
occupied by the seed-pans. Being close to 
the glass, and having the advantage of a 
moist, genial atmosphere, they grow freely, 
yet keep dwarf and sturdy, and by the end 
of January or early in February are ready 
for shifting into large sixty-sized pots. 

Pottinq and COMrosT. — As by this time 
they need more space, the plants are then 
transferred to a narrow, span-roofed house, 
which is heated, and stood a good distance 
apart, to allow tlie foliage ample room for 
development. When the roots are found to 
be working freely round the outside of the 
halls of soil, they are then shifted into the 
pots in which they will bloom. The most 


vigorous examples go into thirty-two's, and 
the others into forty-eights. The compost on j 
this occasion consists of two-thirds turfy 
loam, one-third nice, flaky leaf-mould, a fair j 
proportion of dried cow-dung rubbed through 
a sieve, some old lime-rubble broken small, J 
and some coarse silver-sand. In order to 
secure freedom from attacks of wire-worms 1 
and other noxious insects, the loam is always , 
sterilised beforehand, by being subjected to ! 
the heat of a wood fire. The fire is laid, 
and some old sheets of iron supported on , 
bricks are then put on top. On these the | 
loam is spread, and is allowed to remain long 
enough alter the fire is lighted for the soil 
to become thoroughly heated, without being 1 
actually charred. No insects or fungoid 
germs can survive this ordeal, and at the j 
same time the quality of the loam is in no ■ 
way impaired. The plants are again re¬ 
turned to the house mentioned, to make their I 
growth, and when they commence to bloom j 
they are transferred to the other, or flower¬ 
ing, house referred to, where they remain i 
throughout the blooming period. 

Si mmer treatment.— During the summer 
months the roof and sidelights of the house 
are shaded with “ Hummer Cloud.” and when j 
the sun is very strong, an additional amount ' 
of shading is afforded by mats. Syringing is I 
performed twice daily, tho paths, etc., are ( 
damped frequently, and the house fumed oc¬ 
casionally as a preventive measure. Green- j 
fly and thrips are the worst insect enemies to 
contend with in Cyclamen culture, but if the j 
precaution is taken to fume as advised, both j 
can easily be kept at bay. Soft water alone, ; 
which is'stored in a tank fed by the gutters 
fixed on the house, is used for watering pur- , 
poses. On the approach of autumn the sur- ! 
face soil in the pots is loosened to the depth 
of half an inch and taken away. This i« re¬ 
placed with fresh compost, enriched with 
Clay’s Fertiliser, and made very firm. As 
the flowering period draws nigh, liquid- 
manure and the artificial manure just named 
are used as stimulants in alternate weeks, and 
during the time the plants continue to bloom 
they receive it. regularly. Grown on these 
lines, the plants begin to flower at the latter 
end of September or early in October, and 
la*t until the end of January. These are re¬ 
placed by plants the corms of which are from 
two to three years old. When the house in 
which the seedlings have been grown becomes 
vacant, it is cleaned, fumed, and then filled 
with those plants which have been standing 
in frame-s and pits <luring the summer ana 
early autumn. It is timse which succeed and 
replace the seedlings in the flowering-house, 
as has already been alluded to. 

Resting tub plants.—As the plants pass 
out of bloom, they are removed to frames to 
undergo a period of thorough rest. To this 
end water is gradually withheld, but not en¬ 
tirely, or so that the soil becomes dust-dry, 
as this, I believe, does a great deal of harm, 
and is the cause of many corms going “ blind.” 
By the time the old leaves have died down, 
new growths will be appearing, and when this 
becomes general, the corms should be shaken 
out and repotted. This affords an oppor¬ 
tunity of overhauling the stock, when any 
corms found in an unsatisfactory condition 
and those considered to be too old for grow¬ 
ing on another season are rejected. The 
compost used in this case is the same as that 
previously quoted, and the pots are either 
new or such as have been washed. These 
plants are placed in any pits or frames which 
happen to be at liberty, and stood on a bed 
of ashes. Watering is most carefully done 
until the pots are well filled with roots, when 
an occasional dose of liquid-manure is 
afforded. The crowns are kept well syringed 
until they have broken freely into growth, 
after which once daily—this in the afternoon 
—will suffice. They must be kept well 
shaded from the sun, and, if the season is a 
hot and dry one, it is a good plan to turn the 
frames to face the north. When the nights 
are warm and dewy, it docs the plants good 
to draw the lights off the last thing, and re¬ 
turn them again in the morning. When the 
time arrives for taking these plants indoors, 
they are furnished with a good deal of foliage, 
and under the influence of genial warmth 
leaves continue to develop, and by the time 
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the blooming period is reached, each plant is 
amply furnished with its handsome marbled 
foliage and flowers in great profusion. Seed¬ 
ling corms are, as before stated, more satis¬ 
factory for early blooming than old ones, and 
are always very free-flowering, but the older 
corms outdistance them in regard to the num¬ 
ber of flowers each is capable of producing, 
many instances occurring of single plants 
having as many as from eighty to one hun¬ 
dred blooms open on them at one time. 

Varieties. —The varieties grown are all of 
the giant type, and in their various colours, 
with the exception of the small-flowered sort 
named Vulcan, which is still the best of that 
particular shade of colour, a dark crimson. A 
new type, which has flowers with fringed 
petals, is very pretty, but it appears to need 
improvement before it becomes perfect. ^ 

VERBENAS IN POTS. 

Verbena Miss Willmott has done much to 
restore lost popularity to this old-time 
florists’ flower. Named Verbenas, once the 
pride of every garden, suffered a rather 
severe set-back by the mildew which so 
crippled their growth as to threaten them 
with extinction. The raising of seedlings 
has, however, slowly but gradually restored 
them to their place in the flower garden. 
Some may not have grown them for conserva¬ 
tory decoration in the late autumn. That Ver¬ 
benas are useful in this way has been proved 
repeatedly, but it must not be expected that 
they will continue to bloom the winter 
through. Young plants, potted now into suit- 
able-sized pots, and stood outdoors in a 
sunny position, will assume a sturdy growth. 
These must be frequently pinched to keep 
them dwarf, and every flower-bud must be 
removed. Given this attention, and feeding 
with light stimulants, they make quite large 
plants, to go indoors at the time when 
Chrysanthemums and other winter-flowering 
subjects are housed. From their free root¬ 
ing nature, it i-s found necessary to use pots 
7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, unless late 
spring-rooted cuttings are selected for the 
purpose. Not only for the conservatory are 
these pot grown specimens adapted, but they 
come in very useful as a change in flower- 
basket material, their delicate scent and 
bright colours making them popular in the 
drawing room or other apartments. I hav« 
not found that mildew gives trouble in these 
j pot-grown plants when outdoors if they have 
i an open,sunnv situation assigned them. Green - 
fly will sometimes take possession. A spray - 
I mg of Abol, Quassia, or other insecticide 
j will soon dispel the enemy if applied in good 
! time, and before the leaves begin to curl, 
j Some persons depend on the stock of plants 
! grown for nutumn flowering for propagation 
j for summer bedding, but such a course cannot 
! be recommended. It is better to get plants 
! for summer bedding entirely independent of 
j these winter bloomers, for when the season 
comes for striking cuttings, it has been found 
that the shoots available arc mostly flowering 
growths. Needless to say, the late autumn is 
not the onlv period when Verbenas are prized 
j in pots. They do good service in spring and 
j summer. , . . . 

From seeds they may be had in mixture, 
and among them some very nice colours, but 
for the purpose in question I contend that 
the fewer the colours the better the effect. 
Two, or at the most three, varieties are ample 
for pots, and, among these. Miss Willmott 
must have a place. A selection of plants 
from the bedding stock will, as a rule, meet 
all requirements. W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Calfre Lily fSchizobtvlis coccinea).-I would 
’be much obliged i? vou would tell me what is the 
best time of year for lifting Schizostylis bulbs from 
the open ground to put into pots to flower in the 
winter in the greenhouse?—M. L. C. 

[Early in September the clumps should be 
lifted, with a fair quantity of soil attached to 
them, and placed in pot-s. A cold-frame with 
a cinder bottom is then the moat suitable 
place for them, where, if well watered and 
shaded for a few days, till established, they 
will continue to grow and produce flower- 
spikes. By placing successional batches in 
a gentle heat, flowers may be had from Oeto- 
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ber to Christmas. All the sunlight possible 
(after the few days of shading when first 
potted) should be allowed the plants during 
their stay under glass. They may also be 
grown altogether in pots, plunging them out¬ 
side during the summer, and occasionally 
watering with weak liquid-manure. Although 
the Schizostylis goes partially to rest after 
flowering, it must not, when grown entirely 
in pots, be dried off during the winter, but 
throughout that season enough water should 
be given to keep the soil moist.] 

Columnea glabra major.— This, which 
was recently flowering in an intermediate- 
house at Kew, is a pretty Gesnerad, and up 
to now an uncommon one. It is a native of 
the mountainous districts of Costa Rica, and 
is of shrubby growth, bearing a good deal of 
resemblance, both in baba and flower, to 
some of the species of iEschynanthus, which, 
however, as a rule, bloom in late summer and 
autumn. The flowers of the Columnea, 
which are very freely produced, are long, 
somewhat tubular in shape, and of a bright 
scarlet colour. This Columnea was distri¬ 
buted by M. Lemoine of Nancy, two or three 
years ago, as also was a second species—C. 


various shades till it ultimately becomes 
black. In this stage it is very ornamental, 
and retains its beauty for a considerable time. 
It is now thirty-one years since it was given 
a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, after which it was for a time 
fairly common ; but I have not met with it 
for a long while. It is a native of Sierra 
Leone, and needs the temperature of a stove 
for its successful culture. It is not at all 
difficult to strike from cuttings, and will 
thrive in an ordinary compost, such as a mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat or leaf mould, and sand. 
—X. 

Crevillea sericea. — In the days when hard- 
wooded plants were popular, many of the 
Grevilleas were much grown in gardens. 
Though G. juniperina and G. rosmarini- 
folia are hardy in particularly favoured spots, 
the Grevilleas in general must be regarded 
us greenhouse plants. A species—G. robusta 
—with prettily divided, Fern-like leaves, is 
grown as a market plant, but the others are 
seldom 6een, though many of them are very 
pietty, even if not particularly showy when 
in bloom. Of them, Grevillea sericea, re¬ 
cently noted in the temperate-house at Kew’, 


ORCHIDS. 

SARCOCHILUS HARTMANNI. 

This Orchid is a native of the mountain 
woods, near Toowoomba, in Queensland. In 
habit the plant resembles adwarf-growing Sar- 
canthus, but is quite distinct. The scapes are 
nearly erect. The flowers, each 4 inch to 
$ inch in diameter, are produced on short 
white pedicels, spotted with red, the sepals 
and petals white, spotted at the base on both 
sides with red. The lip is shorter than the 
sepals and petals, white streaked with red- 
purple. It may easily be distinguished from 
its closely-allied species, S. Fitzgeraldi, even 
when not in bloom, by its hard, fleshy leaves. 
Tho flower-spikes of S. Fitzgeraldi aro 
always drooping, and the flowers are of a 
different colour. Being a dwarf-growing 
plant, S. Hartmanni should be grown either 
in a pan or shallow teak-wood basket, tho 
former being preferable, as the plant is more 
easily managed when it requires more pot- 
room. Baskets are very liable to decay, 
thereby injuring the roots, and when a larger 
basket is required, it is difficult to remove 



Sarcuchiliu Hartmanni. 


magnifica—which lust summer was given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. In their native country both of 
these Coluinneas appear to be more or less 
epiphytes, and under cultivation they very 
much resent a mass of soil around the roots. 
The pots prepared for their reception must 
be clean and thoroughly drained. A mixture 
of peat and leaf-mould, with a little loam, 
finely-broken crocks, and rough silver-sand, 
suits both of these Columneas. From their 
beauty when in flower, they are well worth a 
little extra attention, and are, from their 
uncommon character, very interesting.—X. 

Ochna multiflora.— At a recent meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, this pretty 
yet uncommon stove shrub was shown in good 
condition. It is of somewhat tree-like growth, 
plentifully furnished with side branches, dis¬ 
posed in an almost horizontal manner. The 
flowers, arranged on the undersides of the 
shoots, are yellow, and last in beauty but a 
short time. After this the plant acquires its 
most ornamental character, for the ovary 
and sepals enlarge, and become reddish-scar¬ 
let in colour. Attached to the outside of 
this is the- fruit, which forms a Pea-like 
body, green at first, but passing through 
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is noteworthy. It forme a rather loose¬ 
growing little bush, clothed with small, nar- 
rowish, ovate leaves, silky underneath, hence 
the specific name of sericea. The flowers, 
which are of a peculiar shade of pinkish- 
mauve, are borne in terminal clusters. As in 
most of the Grevilleas, the long, prominent 
styles form a very conspicuous part of the 
inflorescence. Other species of Grevillea well 
worth growing are G. alpina, a compact¬ 
growing little bush, with yellowish-pink 
flowers; G. Banksi, a large grower, with 
divided leaves and bright red flow’ers; G. 
juniperina, red and yellow; G. rosmarini- 
folia, with Rosemary-like leaves and reddish 
flow’ers ; and G. Thelleraanniana, also known 
as G. Preissi. This last has prettily-divided 
foliage, somewhat like that of the Southern¬ 
wood, and terminal drooping clusters of red 
and yellow flowers.—G. S. C. 


Index and Binding Crises for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated it now ready (price 3d., post free 
Sid.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available, price 1«. ikf., by post 1*. W. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher , 17, Fumival-ttreet, London, E.C. 
If ordered togctfi&r the price of Index and Binding 
Case it it., post free, 


the plant without doing serious harm to the 
living roots, which sometimes cling very 
firmly to the wood. Keep the plant in as 
small a pan as possible, it being a slow 
grower. Although it blooms freely every year 
in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s collection, it is 
very little, if any, larger than it was thirty 
years ago. The plant here figured is the best 
we have yet seen in bloom. When exhibited 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting 
on March 22nd, the Orchid Committee unani¬ 
mously awarded a cultural commendation to 
the grower. 

The present is a good time to repot the 
plant, as the increasing light and warmth will 
soon induce the roots and leaves to make a 
fresh start. The new roots at this stage are 
very liable to be injured by the least touch. 
It is important that the plant should not be 
subjected to disturbance at the roots by re¬ 
potting it more often than is really necessary, 
but when potting is necessary, all possiblo 
care should be taken in removing tho plant 
from its receptacle, also when repotting, so 
as not to break or crack the succulent roots, 
as, when the roots are injured in this way, 
the plant takes a long time to recover. 
Thorough drainage is essential-in fact, the 
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lowermost part of the stem of the plant should 
he set upon, or down among, the crocks. 
About half an inch of compost is quite suffi- 
cient for it to root into. This should con- 
* , ’ st ,, popped living Sphagnum Moss, which 
should be packed quite firmly about the base 
of the lowermost leaves. The Moss should 
have plenty of small crocks, about the size 
of Peas, mixed with it, which will assist to 
keep it sweet and open, otherwise the greatest 
care is necessary to prevent it becoming sour. 
Suspend the plant in a shady position in the 
cool or Odontoglossum-house during summer, 
but in winter a few degrees more warmth will 
be beneficial. The plant requires careful 
watering at all times, especially for a month 
or two after repotting. One thorough water¬ 
ing should be given,'which will be sufficient 
to keep the roots moist for a considerable 
time. When the Sphagnum Moss on the sur¬ 
face becomes dry, it may be occasionally 
sprinkled with rain-water, using a fine-rosed 
watering-can or fine sprayer for the purpose ; 
but do not allow water to remain in the 
centre of the plant or in the axils of the 
leaves, or decay will certainly follow. 
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blooms are the result of a second crown bud 
selection rather than a first crown bud selec¬ 
tion, w'hich latter so many inexperienced 
growers are prone to retain. It is obvious, 
therefore, that growers who wish to have a 
free display of small to medium-sized blooms 
need not concern themselves at all as to when 
the plants should be stopped and which buds 
should be retained. 

Exhibition varieties are stopped because by 
so doing, the first crown buds, and subse¬ 
quently the second crown buds, are developed 
earlier in consequence, and almost invariably 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Galls on Azalea-leaves .-1 am sending some 
pieces of Azalea indica. The. plant, though healthy 
and blooming well, has a lot of leaves diseased 1 ke 
enclosed specimen. Is there any remedy for it, and 
is it likely to infect the other plants?—?. H. 

[The galls on the Azalea-leaves are due to 
the attack upon them of the fungus Exobasi- 
dium japonicum. This fungus sets up irri¬ 
tation, causing a flow of sap to the part 
attacked, and consequent swelling. The 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Slugs, etc.— I will be much obliged if you will 
KimUy give me some information ns to how to get rid 
of pests, such as centipedes and slugs, which infest 
Cattleyas, Angriecums, Epidendrums. etc ? The 
pests eat the roots.—J. P., li'head. 

[Slugs are generally introduced into the 
houses in the Sphagnum Moss used for pot¬ 
ting the plants; therefore, too much care 
cannot be taken in preparing this previous to 
using it. When picking it clear from leaves 
and rubbish, it should be carefully examined 
for slugs and other insects, afterwards wash¬ 
ing it thoroughly through a fine-mesh sieve, 
using tepid soft water. The slugs are gene¬ 
rally concealed by day low down in the Moss 
or axils of the leaves, But at night they come 
out, and should then be diligently sought for 
with a good lantern and killed. Numbers 
may also be caught by placing small, shallow 
pans, half-filled with dry bran or sawdust, 
about the stages. Young Lettuce and Cab¬ 
bage-loaves laid upon the Moss are also useful 
for trapping them. To catch the centipedes, 
the compost should be carefully examined for 
an hour or so after the plants have been 
watered. Lay some scooped-out pieces of 
Potato or Apple on the surface of the com¬ 
post, and examine these night and morning.] 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

STOPPING AND TIMING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For several months past numerous inquiries 
have been made by readers of Gardening 
Illustrated regarding the much-vexed ques¬ 
tion of stopping and timing plants of exhibi¬ 
tion Chrysanthemums. Stopping and timing 
of the plants are of especial value to growers 
of exhibition blooms, and to those readers also 
who wish to have a display of blooms of high 
quality. It is to the exhibitor, however, that 
this matter is of more importance. As most 
readers are aware, Chrysanthemum exhibitions 
are usually held during tho first two weeks 
of November in the south and'midlands, and 
in the North Country a week or ten days 
later. Chrysanthemums bloom naturally 
during a period of a month to six weeks, or 
rather longer, consequently many varieties 
would come into flower too early for the 
shows, while a considerable number would 
fail to open in time for the fully expanded 
blooms to be exhibited at the November 
shows. For this reason measures are taken 
to retard the flowering of late October varie¬ 
ties, and, by a somewhat similar process, the 
growths of the late November and December- 
flowering kinds are manipulated so that the 
resulting buds and blooms are developed suffi¬ 
ciently early to ensure the fully-opened 
flowers being available for the November 
shows in company with the retarded sorts and 
those that flower naturally during the earlier 
days of November. This is really the rea¬ 
son for stopping and timing plants of 
Chrysanthemums, although some varieties are 
**en to much better advantage when the 
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blooms resulting from a second crown bud whitish powder on the swellings is due to 

selection are of more beautiful form, the *-" ' . • . . 

colour also being brighter. To ensure the 
development of second crown buds in suffi¬ 
cient time for the resulting blooms to be 
available for the November shows, the plants 
are usually stopped or pinched on various 
dates, between, say, the middle of March and 
the middle of April. Early April meets the 
needs of a very large number of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, as a reference to lists published from 
time to time in Gardening Illustrated 
will show. By adopting the system of stop- 
i P' n g Rud timing referred to, many growers, 

1 w ho have obtained their plants rather later 
than is desirable, have been able to procure 
buds in good time, and excellent flowers at 
the proper exhibition period, whereas, had 
they grown the plants without this manipu- 


the formation of spores, which is now in 
process, and the galls should be immediately 
removed and burned, so as to prevent further 
spread of the spores.] 

Peats .— 1 enclose three black, worm-like animals, 
which I found in great numbers among Aubrietia 
to-day. I have never seen them before, and would 
be much obliged if you would sav :--(i) What thev 
are? (2) Are they destructive? (3) Uow can I get 
rid of them?— John Hutcheson. 

[The creatures are millipedes (Julus terres- 
tris). 1 hey feed on all sorts of vegetable 
material, and often do considerable damage 
when numerous. Just at this time of year 
they will be having eggs, and these hatch out 
into animals almost exactly like their parents. 
They may be trapped by placing pieces of 
Carrot or Potato near their haunts, examin¬ 
ing them occasionally. Vaporite, Apterite, 


lation, the result would not have been so ! and 81imlar soil fumigants will in a large 
satisfactory. Comparatively few Chrysan- I mGasure protect the plants from damage if 
themums are flowered from a first crown bud I u , sed according to the directions given by 
selection, although there are a few varieties 1 ^ ie manufacturers.] 
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that yield magnificent results from buds of 
this character. It is for this reason very 
largely that here and there in the lists already 
referred to a first crown bud selection has 
been recommended. It has from time to 
time been stated in these columns that all 
plants intended for exhibition that have not 
made a “ break ” naturally from the middle 


Gooseberry-bushes Injured.-A brunch here 
and there of my Sulphur Gooeeberry-hmhes has the 
appearance of enclosed cutting. You will notice the 
lone flower and fruit-stalks. The first branch on 
which I noticed the peculiar appearance is now 
withered, though the rest of the same bush, with the 
normal flowers and fruit, is all right. I should be 
clad if veu could throw some light on the subject 
through your columns.— Ci.ydfsdai.e. 

[There is nothing on the shoot to indicate 


to the end of the third week in May should j ^e cau,SG . of the curious malformation. It is 
be stopped forthwith, otherwise the chances ! ? usfc possible that there is a fungus attacking 
are the buds would develop too late to be of ^ l 9 wer down, but, without chance of exami- 
any use for exhibition. This advice should be I nation, it is not possible to say what the 


acted upon at once, and all plants that have 
not made a natural break should be pinched 
without delay. Naturally, a Chrysanthemum 
plant produces what is technically called a 
“ break ”Jt>ud. This bud is 60 named because, 
when it is developed, it causes the shoot to 
break out into several new branching growths 
at its apex, and, by pinching out the point 
of the growth, as previously described, the 
grower does artificially what the plant should 
do naturally— i.e., produce new branching 
9 hoots at its apex. 

Regarding Chrysanthemums grown for 
making a free display for conservatory deco¬ 
ration and for cut flower uees, the question 
of a first or second crown bud selection sel¬ 
dom gives the grower any concern. His 
great idea should be to form bushy plants, 


fungus is ; the tint of the foliage lends colour 
to the suggestion, however.] 

Carnations and wlreworm.— As growers 
of the Carnation know only too well, many 
beds of most promising plants have been 
destroyed by the wireworm. To succeed in 
the cultivation of Carnations, it is of the 
highest importance that work of a prepara¬ 
tory character should be done early, and also 
thoroughly. Apart altogether from the ques¬ 
tion of how to deal respectively with heavy 
and light soils, there is the important matter 
of ridding the soil of wireworms and the 
leather-jacket grubs. Beds and borders in¬ 
tended for Carnations should receive a good 
dressing of gas-lime some three to four months 
at least before planting is done, and, after 
being spread over the surface for a few weeks. 


and this is generally brought about by pinch- i this should be dug in. This is a very simple 
ing out the points of the shoots pretty fre- ! and generally effective way of destroying these 
quently during the growing period. As a l I prefer, however, to use one of the 

rule, the best growers pinch their young | remedies that are now so freelv advertised, 
plants when they are some 6 inches to 8 inches 8U °h as XL Vaporiser, Kilogrub, and 
in height. This causes them to make new ! Vaporite. I have seen very excellent results 

from the use of these insecticides. The pow¬ 
der is placed in the bottom of the trenen as 
digging progresses, and comparatively few 
wireworms escape when the work is done 
carefully. A few days ago I saw two large 


shoots, as described in the case of the exhibi¬ 
tion plants. From this point, however, the 
treatment differs. Bushy, free-flowering 
plants should have each successive 6 inches 
to 8 inches of growth treated in similar 
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fashion, and the last pinching of the Novem- ■ beds planted with most of the better border 
ber-flowering varieties should be done during | Carnations. The owner was priding himself 
the last week in June, and plants of the De- | on the fine depth of maiden loam in the beds, 
cember and other late-flowering kinds should ! but no preparatory work, such as described. 

Ka t — j.:- 1 —i. i.i-had been done, and already evidence is not 

wanting that the wireworms have begun their 
deadly work, as plants are failing here and 
there.—D. B. C. 

Grubs of the Daddy-long-letfs ( E . M.).~ These 
nre exceedingly Injurious in gardens and fields, as 
they feed on the root* of mast plants. Lawns are 
often much injured by them. On account of their 
tough skins and their great vitality they are very 
difficult, to destroy. They may be trapped by bury¬ 
ing slice*? of Turnips. Potato. Mangold, or Carrot just 
below the surface of the soil. Each slice should have 
a small wooden skewer stuck into it to show where it 
is. Lay pieces of slate, brick, tiles, or board on the 
ground. The grubs often Team about at night, and 
will crawl under such things for shelter during the 
day. We hope to give un article on this destructive 
pest in an early issue. You might try what one of 
the soil fumigants now advertised will do, forking it 
lightly into the ground. We do not think it will 
harm the plants. 
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be pinched for the last time about the middle 
of July. From the last pinching, grow on the 
plante to the terminal bud<s, and, as these in¬ 
variably develop in more or less crowded clus¬ 
ters, thin out the buds to suit the display 
each respective grower desires. If the shoots 
are numerous, one well-formed, plump bud on 
each shoot will make a beautiful show of 
blooms, of good form and pleasing colour, on 
each plant. Should a freer display be pre¬ 
ferred, retain three to five buds on each 
shoot, removing the more crowded buds, so 
that those retained are well apart. These 
will make charming sprays of flowers for cut¬ 
ting, and the plants, if they have been well 
attended to, arc very useful for the decora¬ 
tion of the conservatory. E. G. 
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FERNS. 


ARRANGING THE HARDY FERNERY. 
A collection of hardy Ferns is interesting 
at all seasons of the year. In arranging the 
positions for the different kinds of Ferns, 
their requirements as to soil, shade, moisture, 
or exposure should be well thought out, so 
that each plant may have a suitable position. 
This matter is often lost sight of when plant¬ 
ing the Ferns, and the delicate kinds perish 
in consequence. All Ferns, with two or 
three exceptions, grow best in a deep, loamy 
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overhanging branches of the hedges, where | 
they thrive, increasing and multiplying year 
after year without disturbance, unless some 
wandering collector discovers their habitat, ! 
and carries them off to town to convert them 
into money. I have seen ferneries very 
prettily arranged without a single stone or 
clinker. Where there is plenty of scope in 
some partially shaded spot, quiet and se¬ 
cluded, banks may be thrown up varying in 
height, suitable positions as regards soil and 
aspect may be easily created, intersected by j 
winding walks with steps leading from one 
elevation to another. In making the ground¬ 
work, keep the good soil on the top and the 


the system of grouping in families is the 
most natural, as well as the best one to meet 
the requirements of the plants. H. 


NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA 
MARSHALLI. 

Of the many beautiful forms of Nephrolepie 
exaltata which have originated as sports in 
recent years, this, to my mind, is the best of 
all. It appeared in the nurseries of Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, at Edmonton, and was 
given a first-class certificate by the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on November 9th, 1909. It is a sport 



Ncphrolepts exaltata Marshall!. From a photograph in Mossrs. II. B. May and Sons’ nursery at Edmonton. 


soil, more or less lightened and enriched 
with peat or leaf-mould. In arranging the 
positions, those kinds which require special 
treatment should bo grouped together. In 
a district where large pieces of sandstone can 
be easily obtained they may be freely used, 
not only for their picturesque effect, but 
also for the assistance they give to those 
plants which thrive best in a stony soil. I 
dislike the white, glaring flint-stones some¬ 
times employed, neither am I partial to 
clinkers or vitrified brick, although I am 
sometimes, from want of better materials, 
obliged to use them. Many British Ferns 
grow naturally on the banks in country lanes, 
sheltered and shadedjjv the growth of the 
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bad stuff at the bottom. I always think, from N. e. Amperpohli, and is the most 
where there is scope enough, the arrange- graceful and elegant of the many fine varic- 
ment of the plants in family groups is the ties now in cultivation, and will, no doubt, 
most satisfactory way, as it enables one to become very popular. The fronds are wide, 
make suitable positions as regards soil that very finely divided, and frilled, each looking 
will be of a more permanent character. It is like a piece of the most beautiful lace. A 
easy enough, of course, to make a hole a glance at the illustration will convey a far 
foot or so over, and fill it with suitable com- better idea of its beauty than any elaborate 
post for any particular plant; but other description. T. 

plants soon rob it of its nutriment, and if -■ r '~i- 

this were not so, the continual action of Hardy Ferns.— Graceful effects may be 
falling showers would carry away the special | developed in foregrounds, in drives through 
value of the prepared soil, or at any rate it glades, and in many other positions 

would not possess that permanence of cha- by the bold use of the larger hardy 

r^ctcr that a good bed of such material Ferns. Few people s^em to gjv® jpuch 

would have. Hence, from mv point of view,’| attention to hardy Ferns, and in most 
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gardens, if there are any at all, they are 
usually planted in some out-of-the-way spot 
where no one sees them. Rarely do we find 
them well grown or an important item in the 
garden picture. Botanically, they have not 
lacked attention, and the multiplication of 
more or less monstrous forms has been great, 
but few- of these have any value in the gar- 
don. The bold and handsome Ferns of our 
own and other countries deserve something 
better than to be condemned to a miserable 
existence among a lot of decaying roots, 
which the conventional idea always associated 
with them. There is much to be gained in 
point of beauty, and we shall get a new fea¬ 
ture of interest in our gardens bv bringing 
out. these fine Ferns into the full light of day 
and associating them with some of the noblest 
hardy flowers. 


POT CULTURE OF FERNS. 
Success in the cultivation of Ferns, as in 
all other matters relating to culture, can only 
be attained by carefully studying the wants 
of the plants and their individual peculiari¬ 
ties. Although some thrive best in shade 
and with abundant moisture, others prefer 
the brightest light, and flourish only on dry 
walls and chalky rocks, while a third class 
delights and grows luxuriantly for months, 
and even years, in the close confinement of 
a Fern-case. Ferns can be grown with equal 
success in pots or planted in the outdoor 
fernery. In all cases, however, the nearer 
the conditions under which they grow- natur¬ 
ally can be followed the better. For pot 
culture the most effective plants are the 
Adiantums, some of the Aspleniums, Blech- 
nuras, Cyrtomiums, Davallias, Lastreas, 
Lomarias, Microlcpias. Nephrodiums, Nephro- 
lepis, Onychiums, Polypodiums, Polvsti- 
chums, and Pterise*?. As regards soil, the 
majority of Ferns like a compost formed of 
fibrous peat, good loam, arid sharp coarse 
sand in equal parts, the whole chopped or 
broken according to the si/e of the pots used, 
but in no case should it be passed through a 
sieve. Though not absolutely necessary, if 
good leaf-mould is procurable, an equal por¬ 
tion added to the others will prove of great 
benefit to the plants, especially if rapid 
growth be the obi ret in view. The pots 
should be well drained, for although Ferns 
are fond of moisture, nothing is more in¬ 
jurious to them than stagnant water. Dry, 
clean pots only should be used. If new, they 
should be well soaked and dried before the 
plants are put into them. If wet or dirty, 
it will be found impossible when next the 
plants are repotted to remove them without 
breaking a quantity of the roots, through the 
soil adhering to the sides. Whatever the 
sizes of the plants may be, care must be 
taken not. to put them into too large pots. 
Even in the ease of plants intended for speci¬ 
mens it is better to pot them often than to 
put a small plant into a large pot; such a 
course often ending in failure. 

Ferns, although requiring to be potted 
firmlv, dislike hard potting. I have seen the 
soil filled up level with the rim of the pot, 
but that is a bad plan : the top of the ball 
should always be placed sufficiently low to 
allow room for a good supply of water. For 
instance, in a 4)-inch pot leave half-an-inch 
of space for water, and increase it slightly, 
according to the dimensions of the pots used. 
In order to grow Ferns quickly, small plants 
require repotting several times during the 
season, but for larger ones a shift once a 
year will be found sufficient. The best time 
fcflr that operation is just when the plants are 
starting into growth, after which time the 
sooner it is done the better, as the partly- 
developed fronds would suffer from root d<s- 
turbancc. Sufficient water to saturate the 
ball and tho new soil should be given gently 
after the plants have been repotted, and they 
should not bo watered again until they re¬ 
quire it. Many make a serious mistake in 
watering a little cvcrv day, as by so doing, 
the surface of the soil is kept damp, while 
below it is dry, and the roots being princi¬ 
pally at the bottom, the fronds begin to 
shrivel, and die one after another— the culti¬ 
vator little suspecting drought to be the 
cause of the evil, p. 
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FRUIT. 

CORDON PEARS. 

As in the case of Peaches and Nectarines 
under glass, it is sometimes recommended to 
thin flowers of cordon Pears, but it is difficult 
to understand the advisability of 6uch a pro¬ 
ceeding. I think it is far better to make 
6ure of the fruit making fair headway before 
thinking about thinning. Given good culti¬ 
vation, both below and above ground, most 
varieties show' and set well as cordons, espe¬ 
cially on the Quince, under protection, which 
should not be removed until the set is sci iued, 
by which time there is sufficient leafage to 
afford natural protection. Thin well when 
tho operation is performed. An average 
crop of handsome fruit is better than a heavy 
crop of small fruit. Tho very best sorts do 
not, as a rule, flower and 6ct very thickly, 
but where a number of varieties is grown, 
some of the sorts just a little removed from 
first-rate are very prolific. A notable sort 
from this standpoint is Marie Louise d’Ueele, 
not altogether satisfactory under some con¬ 
ditions, but a variety I should always plant 
and recommend. Occasionally the fruit will 
go off prematurely after a wet, sunless sum¬ 
mer, but in the majority of seasons the 
quality is very fair, and, being such a sure 
cropper, it occasionally is useful when the 
best sorts of the same season are rather thin. 
In tho majority of seasons, about three- 
fourths of the set has to be removed. 

I wrote above that the thinning might be 
.deferred until the fruit was well on the way, 
but it must not be assumed that it should be 
long delayed. On the contrary, it should be 
performed immediately after the falling of 
everything that has set imperfectly. Another 
very heavy cropper, Passe Colmar, valuable 
for its season—late November -requires as 
much thinning as M. L. d’Uccle. Consider¬ 
able difference exists »<s to its merits. I find 
it close-grained and very juicy, blit practi¬ 
cally flavourless. Possibly it may be different 
oil a heavier soil. Yet another very heavy 
cropper is Zepherin Gregoire. a medium- 
sized December Pear, of excellent quality, 
not far removed from the best. Beurre 
Storckmans, again, is very prolific, but not a 
reliable Pear in some seasons very fair, in 
otners not ripening satisfactorily. The three 
first named I should always include when 
planting cordons. 

As the season will soon be approaching 
when the trees will claim attention, it may be 
noted that the manner of pruning adopted 
with cordons, by which the greater part of 
young growth, leaving comparatively little at 
all attractive to aphides, keeps the trees very 
free from their attack, but, should they make 
their appearance, it is as well to get rid of 
them, as wasps are hereby attracted later in 
the season, and attack on the fruit follows if 
there is the slightest chance. Another insect 
that sometimes causes considerable disfigure¬ 
ment to foliage is the larvae of a saw-fly— 
Eriocampa limacina—commonly known as the 
Pear-slug, a slimy-looking thing, with a 
rather peculiar odour. It feeds on the upper 
surface of the leaves. A good remedy against 
this is to dust with Tobacco or Ilellcborc- 
powder, giving afterwards a good washing 
with the garden engine if rain has not come 
in the interval, to answer the purpose. It 
may be well to advise those who are having 
their first season with cordons to defer sum¬ 
mer pinching ns late as possible, to avoid 
pithv, useless after growth, that follows too 
early stopping. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Some little-grown fruits.- -Among these 
may be named the Cape Gooseberry (Phvsalis 
edulis), a pale yellow fruit, the size of a 
small Gooseberry, enclosed in a scape. If 
grown outside, it should have a warm situa¬ 
tion against a south wall, but the best results 
are obtained if planted out in a light span- 
roofed house, and trained to a trellis near the 
glass. The plants may be raised from 
cuttings or seeds started in heat, and grown 
on in heat, at any rate, for a time. The 
Guava is a free-growing evergreen shrub, 
and fruits very freely in what may be term.ed 


an intermediate-house, in a light position, 
the growth trained thinly. The flowers come 
early in summer, and the fruits ripen in 
autumn. • The Passion - fruit (Passiflora 
edulis) requires warmth. We have fruited 
it in a stove and also in a conservatory, but 
in the latter the shell of the fruits was hard 
and thick, and did not ripen well. Where 
many dishes of fruits ore wanted on party 
nights, these make nice additions. 

A new Nectarine.— IIow many fine fruits — 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
and Nectarines—we owe to the Messrs. 

! Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, it would be 
somewhat difficult to say. Their latest pro¬ 
duction is a new Nectarine, not yet named, 
shown by them at the recent Temple Exhibi¬ 
tion, the fruits being of good size, rounded, 
and giving the richest hue of colour, closely 
approaching to scarlet, yet seen. If this new 
variety be as early aj Cardinal, it will soon 
be widely cultivated, both in pots and as 
trained trees under glass. In the group of 
trees staged by the Messrs. Rivers, the older 
Cardinal, as well as Early Rivers, was seen, 
but the new one quite excelled either. There 
are few fruits- not even the luscious Peach— 
which excel a really good Nectarine for 
flavour. In trees grow n in pots—perhaps be¬ 
cause the w ood and leaf-grow r th are less grofs 
—the finest flavour in the Nectarine seems to 
he brought out.—D. 

Suckers on Pear-tree (A .).—Draw the so 1 ;»w ; iy 
till you find where the suckers spring from, and with 
a .-harp knife cut them away close to the roots. 
Thm dust with lime and cover up afresh with 


VEGETABLES. 

PEAS : THEIR VARIABLE 
GERMINATION. 

< )nk naturally expects that, following on such 
a wot. and sunless summer as that of 1900, 
not. only Peas, but other seeds also, would 
prove of indifferent growth. Not only do I 
find that germination has in some sorts been 
defective, hut the growth also has not tho 
vigour of that of past years. I have seen 
many instances of this bad germination and 
weak growth. Quite recently I saw in ono 
garden seeds sown in pots in May wherewith 
to strengthen rows that had many gaps in 
them. It is, of course, possible that much of 
the trouble complained of is due to slugs, 
which this year have been very common. 
Peas have been found with their tops eaten 
off under the soil, and even the seeds have 
been eaten through. Still, the poor harvest 
w eather of last year is accountable for many 
failures. A notable exception is The Pilot, a 
comparatively new Pea, the seeds of which 
would seem to have been well harvested, for 
the rows are as full and vigorous as one could 
wish. The frost on May 9th, however, made 
many of the points turn black and droop, 
though sheltered by a high wall. Gradus, 
strange to say, though not quite in such a 
forward state, did not appear to suffer as 
much as The Pilot. The rows of Gradus are 
somewhat ragged, but not so much as to 
necessitate any repairs, because it is hoped 
the plants will yet branch sufficiently to fill 
up. Wordsley Wonder, a small type of Mar¬ 
row' Pea, also came up well, as did Carter’s 
Snowdrop, Buttercup, Harvestman, and In¬ 
ternational. Edwin Beckett, Senator, and 
Alderman came thinly, and had to be made 
up. Langley Gem and Chelsea Gem, two 
most excellent Peas, were not only thin, but 
they do not compare with last year’s record ill 
leaf progress. This, however, is, perhaps, 
due to the cold winds and continuous rains, 
to say nothing of frost. These are sown early 
in the year in pots, protected in cold-frames 
until it is considered safe to transfer them to 
raised narrow borders under forcing-houses 
and similar stations. At the time of writing 
(May 19th) those are showing flower. There 
is, however, no comparison between the pre¬ 
sent giowtli nnd that in the corresponding 
period of last year, yet tho treatment has 
been similar, and position almost equally so. 
_ W.*S. 

Sprouted seed-Potatoes.— In a recent reply you 
said tli.»t when Potatoes were sprouted it was usual 
for only the two principal buds to sprout, but in all 
tliut I It:i\e seen practically all the eyes, sometime# 
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1 bhould think twenty or more, sprouted—i.*., showed 
eigns of growth—though whether all would develop 
into haulm when planted I do not know, but cer¬ 
tainly all were moving. In the ca6e of the Myatt’s 
Aahleaf Kidneys, to which I particularly referred, 
and which were not sprouted before being planted, 
it is not quite clear to me whether your advice is 
that as soon as the growth appears above the ground 
(they are just coming up now) I 6houId thin them 
out, and only leave the one strongest shoot in each 
set. Will you kindly let me know whether that is 
what you mean?—F. C. 13. 

[If, as you say, your Myatt’s Ashleaf Kid¬ 
ney Potatoes had not sprouted when planted, 
it seems certain that they must have been 
previously in the dark, and the blanched 
shoots produced broken off. Of all Potatoes, 
this Ashleaf is one of the earliest to sprout, 
oven in a cool store, and by March should 
have on its crown or bud end at least one, and 
sometimes two, stout prominent sprouts, 
which, if exposed to light, will come purple 
in colour, and remain so an inch in length 
for several weeks. Indeed, we know of no 
variety of Potato that, stored in light, does 
not push one or two dormant crown-buds. If 
you stored your seed-tubers in shallow boxes 
all the winter, set upon end, crown or bud 
end uppermost, and when the crown buds 
had pushed growth, would carefully handle 
each tuber, and with the point of a email 
knife remove all other eyes, the result would 
be beneficial, as in such case stems and leaves 
would be specially stout and healthy, and 
the tuber crop finer and better than results 
when a crowd of stems emanates from 
planted tubers. But, to secure such seed- 
tubers, they should be kept in a light, yet 
quite cool, though frost-proof, place, from 
the early winter till the spring. When the 
tubers have been heaped into pits or “pies,” 
and covered with straw and soil, or put into 
bulk in stores, so that warmth is generated, 
premature growth follows, and, because the 
shoots are blanched, they are useless, and 
have to be destroyed. Doing that means 
robbing the tubers of material strength. As 
you anticipate, clusters of stems will come 
from your tubers. Should that be so, cer¬ 
tainly thin out one-half of them—the weakest 
—when 6 inches in height, thus giving the 
remainder all possible air and room.] 

Insects on Broad Beans.— Will you kindly tell 
me what has been attacking the blossoms of the 
enclosed Broad Beans? Will it ruin the crop, and 
• an I do anything to prevent it? The Beans 
followed Potatoes.—M. Baker. 

[We find nothing wrong with the blossoms 
of the Broad Beans forwarded— i.e., so far 
as they are concerned—but amongst the 
flowers are many examples of the Bean-aph’s 
or “Black Dolphin,” which, doubtless, is the 
cause of the damage alluded to. Unless 
steps arc taken to at once combat this pest 
when it first puts in an appearance, it breeds 
so rapidly that the crop is very soon ruined. 
The best thing to do is to first remove the 
tops of the plants, where the aphides are 
generally found present in great numbers, and 
burn them. Then syringe or 9pray them 
with Abol or any other insecticide sold for 
destroying black and green-fly.] 

Broad Beans. —I have been eating some 
very small Broad Beans, almost like Peas in 
size and shape. I am not sure what kind 
they are, but probably they are the common 
field Bean. The seedsmen seem to me to be 
vying with each other to make bigger what 
i^ already too big—that is, the common 
Broad Bean—and these monstrous Beans, 
unless gathered very young, are indigestible 
and ill-flavoured, whereas the small Broad 
Bean is one of the most palatable of vege¬ 
tables. Our seedsmen might, we think, turn 
their attention to improved small forms. 
My small Beans came from Covent Garden 
Market, and are probably French.—W. 

Potato Duche88 Off Cornwall.— I have re¬ 
cently had sent me from the Irish Board of 
Agriculture some tubers of what is described 
as the true stock of Duchess of Cornwall. 
I have grown this fine maincrop variety seve¬ 
ral seasons from Irish seed, and found it to 
be very much of the Up-to-Date strain, but 
. an even heavier cropper, and producing 
tubers generally smaller, but showing more 
of good table size. I shall be surprised to 
find that the tubers I now have produce 
diverse samples or growth from what I have 
been familiar with in previous years. Still, 
while my stock has come from prominent 
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growers in Ireland, it is just possible, be¬ 
cause the variety has a high reputation, that 
some dealers have been sending out for it 
some other maincrop variety. The course 
the Irish Board should take is to ascertain 
who are growers of the true stock.—A. D. 

Chou d8 Bedford.— The following reply, in 
answer to a querist, appears in The Field 
of April 23rd : —“ Chou de Bedford is one of 
the names of the Bragunza, Portugal, or 
Seakale Cabbage, a very old variety, which 
stands frost well, and, although rather 
loose-headed, forms a crowded rosette of 
wavy leaves with thick, fleshy, whitish ribs. 
Every leaf is fit to eat, as it boils quite 
tender. It is worth a place among winter 
Cabbages. There are several varieties of it, 
including one with curled leaves.” 

Bogus Brussels Sprouts.—' “W. S.,” at 
page 290, jumps far too hastily to conclusions 
in assuming that in a previous issue of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated I described present-day 
Brussels Sprouts as being “bogus” ones.” I 
said nothing of the sort. What I did say 
was that sometimes even such highly-praised 
strains as the Aigburth or Northaw Prize 
did give open sprouts, that were often quite 
worthless. Still further, I wrote “ that I had 
seen the most perfect forms of Sprouts con¬ 
ceivable come from new strains, hence, to 
say that I had classed present-day varieties 
as “bogus,” is a mistake. The fact is that 
all strains of these Sprouts are generally 
good, but differences in quality too commonly 
arise from differences of soil and of culture. 
In the Middlesex market fields, where occa¬ 
sionally one may see a breadth of some twenty 
acres, the plants throughout remarkably even 
and sprouts thickly set on the stems, and 
hard and green, the result is primarily due to 
the soil being not over rich, and made very 
hard by constant treading. In gardens, as a 
rule, the soil is too rich, too light and porous, 
hence stems are stout and coarse, as are the 
Sprouts also.—A. D. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Temple Show, May 24th, 25th, and 26th. 
The twenty-third annual exhibition, held 
under the auspices of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, which opened on Tuesday, 
May 24th, and was continued during the two 
following days, was, from the exhibition 
standpoint at least, a pronounced success, 
the number of entries, indeed, far exceeding 
that of any previous exhibition. From Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, Belgium, Holland, and 
Geneva, to say nothing of the hosts from 
almost every county .in England, came ex¬ 
hibits of merit or of the highest excellence, 
which reflected not merely cultural skill of 
a very high order, but that care and intel¬ 
ligence in packing and safe transit without 
which all else would be useless. When we 
say that of the numerous exhibits some three 
dozen or more of the best-known specialists 
of alpine flowers brought displays of these 
plants, our readers will probably understand 
how impossible it would be in the space at 
our disposal to name even a tithe of the 
plants displayed. If we offer one word of 
criticism it would be to say that in the rock 
garden exhibits in some instances too much 
stone was emplojed and exposed. To offer 
a word of well-merited praise, we must say 
that the groups throughout the entire exhi¬ 
bition were arranged with judgment and 
skill. 

Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants.— 

In this instance we include also the rock 
garden groups, which for some years have 
attracted much attention at these meetings. 
Quite near the entrance on the Embank¬ 
ment Messrs. W. H. Cutbnsh and Sons, 
Highgate, had set up an elaborately-arranged 
improvised rock and water garden, utilising 
to great advantage such things as hardy 
Cypripediums in many varieties, Sarracenias, 
Trilliums, a delightful array of the newer 
Primulas, as P. Bulleyana and P. Cock- 
burniana, with Ramondias and Saxifragas in 
many kinds. On the slopes and higher places 
of the rock, flowering shrubs mingled with 
the choicest alpines in delightful fashion, 
the whole attracting a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. Exactly opposite to this, Messrs. 


Wallace and Co., Colchester, had arranged 
an exhibit of rock-work in natural stone in 
conjunction with a water garden beset with 
Irises, Gunneras, and many other good and 
appropriate subjects. The rock-work arrange¬ 
ment deserves a special note of praise for its 
naturalness, giving as it did a capital idea 
of what such an arrangement should be. In 
one of the larger tents Messrs. Wallace dis¬ 
played such Lilies as Browni, dalmaticum, 
Hansoni, colchicum, venustum macranthum, 
and many others, together with Spiraeas, 
Habranthus pratensis, a lovely lot of Cushion 
and other Irises, Gerberas, Ixias, Incar- 
villeas, Tulips, etc., the whole constituting a 
feast of tho choicest hardy flowers of tho 
year. Messrs. H. C. Pulliam, Elsenham, 
Kent, also arranged a rock garden in the 
open, employing many good plants with ex¬ 
cellent effect. Of quite another character 
was the wonderful collection of alpine plants 
brought from Genova by M. Correvon, but 
owing to such a long journey, combined with 
packing, which, so far as we could judge, 
if not bad, was certainly unsuitable to the 
plants, many of the choicest gems of alpine 
regions were ruined. Gentians, Androsaces, 
Anthvllis, Eritriehium, Lychn's, Campanula, 
Saxifraga, Ompbalodes Luciliee, or new or 
choice things were traceable among those 
that survived. Heath and Son, Cheltenham, 
displayed a capital rock garden exhibit with 
many interesting plants. Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had a de¬ 
lightful exhibit of alpines, employing freely 
in colonies Primula Bulleyana and P. Cock- 
burniana, Ourisia coccinea. Ononis rotundi- 
folia, the purple-flowered Anemone globosa, 
Saxifraga Dr. Ramsay (with snowy plumes), 
Fanakea radicans (full of grace and charm), 
and hosts of other choice plants. In another 
direction Mr. Prichard had a fine group of 
the bolder herbaceous plants in the cut 
state. Mr. Constance Elliott, Stevenage. 
Herts, arranged on limestone rock a choice 
variety of things, such, for example, as 
Oxalis enneaphylla (in rude health and full 
of blossom), Lithospermum graminifolium, 
L. Heavenly Blue, Iris cristata, and many 
more. Misses Hopkins, Mere Gardens. 
Shepperton-on-Thames, had a capital rock 
garden exhibit in natural stone in a sheltered 
position in the open, the arrangement being 
carried out with excellent taste. Notable 
plants were Omphalodes Luciliae, Gentiana 
verna, G. acaulis alba, Trillium erythro- 
carpum. Primulas in pleasing array, Polv- 
gala Chamaebuxus purpurea, together with 
Saxifrages, Phloxes, and many more. 
Another rock garden, also in natural stone in 
the open, was that from Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, the exhibit, which occupied 
much space, being freely planted with 
alpines and flowering shrubs. 

Near the entrance to one of the tents Mr. 
Howard Crane, Highgate, had a pretty lot of 
Violas and Violettae, the latter so nearly 
alpine in their miniature tufted character 
and spread as to render them of much value 
in any garden where true carpet plants are 
appreciated. From Messrs. Backhouse and 
Son, York, came a miniature form of rock 
garden, of much excellence, the natural dis¬ 
position of the subjects appealing strongly 
to one. The very rare white-flowered Pri¬ 
mula Reidi was noted here, and there were 
also, in colonies, such things as Gentiana 
acaulis alba, G. bavarica and G. verna, Ra¬ 
mondias. Primula Cockbumiana, Cypripe¬ 
diums of many kinds, a delightful group, of 
Orchis foliosa, and many other high alphio 
gems, that we regret we are unable, 4Vom 
lack of space, even to name. Another delight¬ 
ful and meritorious alpine exhibit was that 
from the Craven Nurseries, Claoham, Lan¬ 
caster, the charm of the plants being always 
the greater because of the whole-hearted en¬ 
thusiasm which prevails. Edraianthus ser- 
pyllifolius, with big purple cups, Primula 
farinosa, the exquisite Fairy Primrose of tho 
Craven Highlands, Daphne rupestris (rich 
rose-pink trusses on 4-inch high tufts), tho 
rare Ranunculus Seguieri, Dianthus Freynei, 
Viola pedata, and Saxifraga Aizoon rosea 
were among the gems nf a very fascinating 
lot. From King’s Acre, Hereford, came a 
large collection of choice alpine and hardv 
plants, Saxifragas, Primulas, Aubrietias, and 
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Phloxes being prominent among them. Mr. 
B. Ladhams, Shirley, Southampton, had a 
fine group of things, Primula sikkimensis, 
Meconopsis cambrica fl.-pi., Aquilegia 
Stuarti, Ladham’s variety, being among the 
more striking and beautiful. The Guildford 
Hardy Plant Nursery (Mr. Upton, proprietor) 
had in an interesting lot Tiarella superba, 
Polygonum sphaerostachyum hybridum, with 
rosy inflorescences, Aster peregrinus, a lovely 
blue-flowered plant of a few inches high, Saxi¬ 
frage Macnabiana, Anthyllis montana, pink 
flowers from woolly tufts, and many more. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, brought one of 
those extensive and interesting displays of 
alpines and Rhododendrons for which he is 
w/'ll known- -Lewisia Cotyledon, Haberlca 
Ferdinandi Coburghi, H. virginiea alba, 
Rhododendron Keysi, with orange-yellow 
flowers, R. cinnabarinum, R. Smithi aureum, 
with other species and many hybrids of this 
greatly esteemed race of hardy shrubs. Eri- 
trichium nanum and Crinodendron Hookeri- 
anum (Tricuspidaria dependens) were also 
remarked among the choicer things. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., had 
many good alpine plants, as Gentiana verna, 
Anemone sulphurea, Iris eristata, and the 
like, while Spanish, Cushion, and hybrid 
Cushion or Regelio-cyclus Irises, were freely 
represented in the group, the most notable 
plant in flower, perhaps, being the Javanese 
Primula imperialis, with golden-yellow 
flowers on giant stems. Messrs. Storrie and 
Storrie, Glencaree, Perthshire, brought their j 
very fine strains of Auricula and Polyanthus, 
the well-flowered examples and their vigour 
meriting the highest praise. G. Mallet and 
Co., Cheddar, had a large display of hardy 
flowers, which included Gerberas, Incarvillea 
grandiflora, Wahlenbergias in variety, Litho- 
spermums, and many more, Anemones of the 
St. Brigid strain coming in strong force from 
Reamsbottom and Co., Gaishill, King’s 
County. Ireland. Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Wood- 
bridge, had a group of Trec-Piconie*, Trollius, 
Primula Coekburniana, and other plants, 
Messrs. Jackman and Sons, Woking, display¬ 
ing alpine plants freely and well. Mr. H. 
Ilemsley, Crawley, Sussex, had a capital rock- 
work exhibit, on which Primula farinusa, Tril- 
liums of sorts,Viola pedata rosea, Geranium 
sessiliflorum (white),Erodium pelargonifolium, 
Daphne Cneorum, and other choice things, 
w ith flowering shrubs, were seen. Mr. Amos 
Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, was re¬ 
sponsible for the noblest exhibit of Tree- 
Pmonies we have seen, and these, in conjunc¬ 
tion with hybrid Irises of the Korolkowi and 
Regelio-cyclus sections, such delightful Iris 
species as Tolmeiana and tenax, hybrid Globe 
flowers, and a perfect sward of the rich Litho- 
spermum Heavenly Blue, gave a sumptuous 
feast of a few imposing subjects indispensable 
to any and every garden. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Feltham, Baker’s, Wolver¬ 
hampton, Bees, Limited, Liverpool, G. Bun- 
yard and Co., Maidstone, Messrs. Kelway and 
Sons, Langport, who, among many others, 
each brought displays of hardy plants of the 
highest merit. 

Ferns. —The exhibition was not overbur¬ 
dened with Fern groups, whether hardy or 
exotic. One of the most notable was that 
from Messrs. 11. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
who staged magnificent specimens of Davallia 
solida superba, Polypodium Mayi, P. Knightae, 
and Platycerium alcicorne, with masses of 
Xephrolepis of many varieties here and there. 
Messrs. E. G. Hill and Son, also of Edmon¬ 
ton, likewise staged an admirable assortment 
of greenhouse and stove Ferns, their group 
containing excellent examples of Adiantum 
Hendersoni, Davallia epiphylla, a handsome 
specimen, 5 feet across, the fine Polypodium 
Knight®, Hemitelia Smithi, and many large 
specimens of Platycerium. Mr. H. N. Elli¬ 
son, West Bromwich, near Birmingham, also 
displayed many choice Ferns, while Messrs. 
Rochford brought from Broxbourne a capital 
group of the new Ferns recently introduced 
by them. 

Camati0n8. —These were in great numbers, 
and of the highest merit and excellence, 
some of the more notable exhibits coming 
from Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, who dis¬ 
played admirable examples of the new pink- 
flowered Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Marmion, 


Mikado, and others. Mr. W. H. Page, Hamp¬ 
ton, in addition to Carnations, staged a fine 
lot of Lilies of the longiflorum set, in com¬ 
pany with Rambler Roses. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, had a delightful lot of 
| Carnations in the choicest examples, while 
Mr. G. Lange, Hampton, brought not a few 
of the novelties of the moment, displaying 
I them in high-class blooms. Mr. A. F. 

J Dutton, Iver, Bucks, had an extensive exhibit 
of these flowers, together with Iceland Pop- 
ies, while Mr. Engleman, Saffron Walden, 
rought a collection wdiich included his new 
crimson-flowered Carola in the finest con¬ 
dition. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wis- 
i bech, had a large exhibit of Carnations in the 
| leading worts, together w ith Darw in and other 
J Tulips, Mr. W. II. Lancashire, Guernsey, dis¬ 
playing, with his usual ability, some of the 
finest blooms in the exhibition. 

R 0888 « —These are always a great feature 
of the Temple Show, and certainly on this 
occasion were not lacking in beauty or merit. 

! Nearly all the leading growers put up big 
l groups, and at least a dozen were responsible 
for huge displays of the popular flower. 
There were pillar and exhibition Roses from 
Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, a highly repre¬ 
sentative lot of Teas, H.T.’s, Rambler, and 
exhibition sorts from Messrs. Wm. Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross, a brilliant display of 
American Pillar, with many others of the 
Rambler class from Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, a superb gathering of pot-grown 
examples from Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, a bright and telling lot from 
Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, and which 
included the new Wichuraiana Excelsa. 
There were Ro«ses, too, from Messrs. F. Cant 
and Co. and B. R. Cant nnd Sons, both of 
Colchester, and there were resplendent groups 
from Mr. G. Mount; Mr. G. Prince ; Hobbies, 
Limited, Dereham ; Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, and others from Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons, Limited, Newtownards, Ireland, in 
whose group the new II.T. Duchess of West¬ 
minster was seen to advantage. 

Begonias. —These, if nut numerously dis¬ 
played, were of exceptional merit, Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, having a 
superb lot of well-grown plants. The Queen, 
King Manuel, Mrs. F. C. Stoop, and'the Hon. 
Mrs. Ronald Greville were a few of the finest 
in a grand display. Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon, Bath, also had a particularly fine 
group, and, in addition to Cecilia, Grace 
Audrey, and Mine. Tetrazzini, had a glorious 
example of Rose Queen, which rceived an 
award of merit. Messrs. A. LI. Gwillim, 
Eltham, were also exhibitors of these flowers, 
the plants being, however, less freely 
flowered. 

Miscellaneous groups.— Across the end of 

the big Orchid tent Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
arranged a superb lot of Schizanthue, Cal¬ 
ceolarias, Star Cinerarias, with great taste 
and skill, while in the No. 1 tent Messrs. 
James Carter and Co., Holborn, staged a 
magnificent lot of Gloxinias, Streptocarpi, 
and Cinerarias, and, as an offshoot to this, 
and leading into the open, this firm had es¬ 
tablished a Japanese garden with rare taste 
and judgment. In the middle of No. 1 tent 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, had 
a most interesting lot of the new hybrid 
Calceolaria Buttercup, with Gerberas, Gloxi¬ 
nias, Richardia Elliottiana, and various types 
of Cinerarias, among many things. Sweet 
' Peas, Zonal Pelargoniums, and Spiraeas were 
| particularly well shown by Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham, S.E., while Messrs. 

R. Sydenham, Limited, Birmingham, had 
a very fine assortment of the best Sweet 
Peas, St. George and Sunproof Crimson 
being noted. Calceolarias of a superb strain 
came from Messrs. Webb and Sons, Stour¬ 
bridge, the Messrs. Peed and Sons, West Nor¬ 
wood, S.E., bringing Gloxinias and Strepto¬ 
carpi in good condition. Azaleas of the 
mollis and pontica groups were splendidly 
shown by Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, South- 
gate, Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, bringing a 
superb lot of well-flowered plants of the In¬ 
dian Azaleas, while Mr. A. J. A.. Bruce, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, displayed an interest¬ 
ing, if unusual, exhibit of Sarracenias, which 
attracted much attention. 


| Fruit and vegetables —Of the first named, 
Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, 
had a splendid exhibit of Cherries, Peaches, 
and Nectarines in pots, which commanded the 
attention of all, a basket of gathered fruits of 
Peach Peregrine showing this variety to per¬ 
fection. Not less superb, and not a lfttle 
tempting to boot, was the magnificent lot of 
forced Strawberries from Mes: rs. Laxton 
Brothers, Bedford, the variet es George 
Monro, Bedford Champion, and Laxtoirs 
Connoisseur being all staged in quantity. 
We tasted the fruits of all of these, and, while 
all appeared in splendid condition, the last- 
named is far and away possessed f that de¬ 
lightful flavour that plejnses the connoisseur 
in such fruits, flavour in the first-named being 
very much wanting. From the Hon. Yjca"v 
Gibbs, Elstree, came one of those ideal ex¬ 
hibits of vegetables, representative to « dq- 
gree, that should go a long way .'4 avarls 
bursting the bubble, eo much blov.z out, >v 
the daily press, concerning the erits of 
French gardening, and certainly nothing 
could possibly be finer than Mr. Beckett’s 
magnificent lot. Salads and vegetables were 
shown by the Thatcham Fruit and Flower 
Farm, and Cucumbers and Tomatoes by Mr. 
S. Mortimer, Rowledge, Farnham. 

Orohids. —The demand upon our space pre¬ 
cludes the possibility of even a mention of 
the whole of the exhibitors even by name, so 
it must suffice to say that the Orchid tent 
maintained the best traditions of this great 
show, and that 6uch noted exhibitors as Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, Reigate, w'ho carried off 
the coveted “ Sherwood Cup,” Mr. Leopold 
do Rothschild, who obtained a gold medal for 
the finest lot of Vanda teres we have ever 
seen, and His Grace the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough were among the chief of the private 
growers who staged large collections of these 
ever-fascinating flowers. The trade, too, was 
well represented, and for the names of these 
and their awards, together with the name* 
of many other firms whose exhibits we are 
unable to deal with, we refer our readers to 
the full list of awards appearing in our adver¬ 
tisement columns. 

ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., presided at 
the annual festival of the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund at the Hotel Cecil on May 26th, 
and there was a large company. The Royal 
toasts having been duly honoured, the Chair¬ 
man submitted “ The Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund,” and mentioned that at the 
present time 127 children were receiving an¬ 
nual grants from the fund, and that during 
the past twelve months the very substantial 
sum of £1,716 had been expended for the 
benefit of orphans. Mr. Edward Sherwood, 
the treasurer, in responding, said that for the 
first time in the history of the institution the 
receipts had not been sufficient to meet the 
expenditure, and, in addition to the 127 chil¬ 
dren referred to, there were fifteen now 
aw r aiting election, whose cases had been in¬ 
vestigated by the committee. The expendi¬ 
ture had been greater than the revenue by 
about £63, and the receipts for 1909 less than 
those for 1908, but that was probably due to 
the fact that 1908 was the year of their coming 
of age. Baron Schroder had left them tho 
sum of £500, which would, he expected, be 
invested. Mr. Charles Armstrong proposed 
“Gardeners and Gardening,” and Mr. Harry 
Veitch, in replying, referred to the inter¬ 
national show of 1912. Mr. Sherwood sub¬ 
mitted “The Visitors,” which toast was 
acknowledged by Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite, clerk 
of the Worshipful Company of Gardeners. 

The secretary (Mr. B. Wynne) announced 
that the receipts very nearly established a 
record. They included sums of £250 from the 
Chairman and of £100 from Mr. Sherwood 
and sons, the total being £1,134 3s. 4d.. which 
was, added Mr. Wynne, the second largest 
on record. Mr. II. B. May proposed the 
health of the Chairman, and the toast was re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm, and gracefully re¬ 
sponded to. “The Press,” proposed by Mr. 
Edward White, and acknowledged by Mr. J. 
Harrison Dick, was the last toast, and the 
proceedings concluded with the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” An excellent programme 
of music was included in the proceedings. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR.. 

Outdoor garden.— The bedding-out is now | 
taking up 1 he gardener's attention, and the 
work should be pushed forward as fast as 
possible. If the weather is damp there is an 
advantage in having two or three light boards 
to lay on f the surface of the bed or the 
border, asiground trodden when the surface 
is wet is often made unhealthy for the roots 
to work in. The general arrangement will 
now have, been settled, but special beds 
of which there may be a doubt will give 
openings'tfor change, and changes of design 
or specia. ways of planting are generally ap¬ 
preciated. Of course, the parterre or geo- 
jwet^cal figures cannot bo altered, Dut 
isolaved beds on the lawn can eas ly be 
»lt^»d. I have at various times found some 
• th# ' jllowing arrangements very effective, 
i* tn L ah imitator, but no one need slavishly 
follow *ny given plan, as such plans or 
systems of planting might not suit every 
place. Rather a pretty bed for a quiet spot 
is a bed of Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium over a 
groundwork of Viola cornuta. Something in 
the same way is Viola Blue Bell and Flower 
of Spring Pelargonium. Standard Helio¬ 
tropes and white Verbenas are nice. 
Standard Fuchsia The Doctor and purple 
Verbenas or blue Violas, Abutilon Thomp- 
soni (golden variegation) and purple Helio¬ 
trope, scarlet Lobelia Queen Victoria and 
Harrison’s Musk are all good. Gibson’s 
bronze - leaved Castor - oil and Centaurea 
ragusina are very striking, the Castor-oil- 

f dants being 3 feet apart and the white- 
eaved Centaurea as a groundwork. There 
are positions where something of the above 
kind may be effectively used. If annuals 
have to be transplanted, a little shade may 
be desirable. Watering now should be done 
in the evening. 

Fruit - garden. —If the Strawberry - beds 
are not mulched with stable-litter, no time 
should be lost now in doing this. Break up 
the surface with the hoe before doing this, 
and if the ground is very dry, a soaking of 
water containing some stimulant will be help¬ 
ful and will settle down - the litter. The 
covers may be safely removed from the wall- 
trees, and be placed away when thoroughly 
dry for future use. Disbudding should be 
done, though it may be desirable to make 
a selection of the shoots to be . left.. The 
surplus may not all be removed at once, as 
we want to avoid all check. When the dis¬ 
budding is completed there will be one healthy 
young shoot left to lay in at the base of 
the present bearing branches and a leader to 
even the shortest of the bearing shoots. The 
longest may have a shoot left in the centre, 
if there is room to train it in, but do not 
overcrowd. After disbudding, give a good 
wash with an insecticide. The old-fashioned 
remedy was 2 ozs. of soft-soap and a pint of 
Tobacco-liquor to the gallon of soft-water. 
Now insecticides of various kinds are plenti¬ 
ful. Wo never use anything but Tobacco- 
powder till the disbudding is done, and this 
is very effective if used in time. In thin¬ 
ning or stopping the young shoots of Apri¬ 

cots and Plums lay in a young shoot wher¬ 
ever there is room. These young shoots l e 
close to the wall, and after the first year will 
bear freely. 

Vegetable garden.— Continue to prick out 
Celery, shade, and keep moist. Prepare 

trenches for Celery and Leeks. Finish sow¬ 
ing long-rooted Beet. If sown very early the 
roots are coarse and run to seed prema¬ 
turely, and the flesh is coarse. The Turnip- 
rooted variety is best for early use. 

Trenches for late Peas have probably been 
repared, with a layer of manure in the 
ottom. If the rows are isolated other crops 
of early Potatoes or Cauliflowers can be 
grown between. When the trenches are pre¬ 
pared, if a stump is driven down at each 
end, all one has to do is to place the line 
and draw the drills 6 inches wide and 3 inches 
deep and plant the Peas 3 inches apart over 
the bottom of the drill, and when the Peas 
are placed in the drills cover with the soil 
from each side and press down with the rake, 
leaving the surface smooth and even. If 
the weather is very dry, it .is a good plan 
to moisten the drills before sowing the Peas. 
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The same course may be adopted with all 
seeds in dry, hot weather. Up to the pre¬ 
sent we have had moist soil to deal with, so 
watering ha9 not been necessary. Keep a 
loose surface among young plants by hoeing. 
Very few use the hoe sufficiently. Weeds 
will not grow where plenty of surface-stirring 
is done, and a loose surface keeps the mois¬ 
ture in the ground. 

Conservatory.- Pelargoniums of the show 
section are very bright now. For some 
reason many have given up growing these. 
They seem to have gone the way of the old- 
fashioned florists’ Pinks and Carnations, 
which, I think, is a pity, as there are few 
things more beautiful; but growers must 
accept these vagaries of fashion, and do the 
best they can. The great want now appears 
to be flowers with fairly long stems that will 
be useful for vases. The Schizanthus, 
when well grown, is useful in the conserva¬ 
tory, and the flowers are light and graceful 
for table decoration, and are among the 
easiest things to grow. There are among 
biennials several useful plants for the con¬ 
servatory. Ilumea elegans and the Chimney 
Campanula (C. pyramidalis) are distinct and 
interesting. Scarborough Lilies may be re¬ 
potted now if it is necessary, but the bulbs 
flower better if a little pot-bound. The main 
thing is to ripen them by exposure in July 
and August. The Amaryllis family, as they 
come into flower, will make a charming 
group mixed with Ferns in a shady part of 
the conservatory. It is well to give some 
attention to special features. If there nre a 
few Orchids in bloom they will be more effec¬ 
tive if grouped together among a ground¬ 
work of Ferns or Asparagus Sprengeri, which 
makes a charming groundwork. It is more 
effective to place plants of a fresh, choice 
nature in a special group than to scatter 
them in a mixture of other things, where the 
effect will be lost. Roses, for instance, will 
be more effective in a group in a conspicuous 
position. Unless the house is well furnished 
with climbers, shade will be necessary, and 
more water will bo required. Insects may 
be kept down by spraying, if the work is 
done when the first, fly appears. If the con¬ 
servatory is attached to the dwelling-house, 
vaporising with nicotine will not be without 
danger. But if the plants are clean when 
taken into the conservatory spraying will 
afterwards be sufficient. Liquid-manure may 
be given to plants having the pots full of 
roots. 

The Stove.— If pans are filled with the 
creeping variety of Club Moss (Selaginella 
denticulata) and kept in the shade, the cut¬ 
tings will soon grow, and when the pans are 
completely covered they will be useful for 
decoration. Other things besides Club 
Mosses may be used in the same way. The 
small, free-growing Madeira Grass (Isolepis 
gracilis) and the variegated Indian Grass 
(Panicum variegatum) may be raised in a 
similar manner, or they may be grown in 
pots to stand along the sides of the stage as 
a bordering. Cuttings of fibrous-rooted 
Begonias and other things may be potted 
off as soon as rooted, and plants already 
established in small pots shifted into larger 
ones. Do not overcrow’d anything, and venti¬ 
late sufficiently to prevent weakly growth. 
Train the shoots of Allamandas up near the 
glass to ripen the growth and to form flower- 
buds. The Rhoots can be taken down and 
tied round the trainers when the flower-biuls 
are visible, if the plants are grown in pots. 
More water will be required now in the 
atmosphere, which can be supplied by damp¬ 
ing paths and walls. Shade will be neces¬ 
sary in bright weather, but use as little 
shade as possible, especially where bright¬ 
leaved Crotons and Dracaenas are grown. 
If the syringe is used, only pure rain-water 
should be used, as the foliage shows the 
effect of syringing with hard water. Keep 
down fires as much as is consistent with 
safety—65 degs. is high enough at night. 

The second crop Of Figs. —These, as every 
gardener knows, come on the young wood 
of the current season. At the present time 
the first crop in the early house will now be 
ripening, and a little more ventilation and 
rather a drier atmosphere maintained, eo .thqt 
the ripe fruits may not suffer. The second 


crop is growing in the axils of the leaves. If 
there is any danger of the first fruits suffering 
from damp, the eyringe will have to be held 
in check for a time, but where the fruits are 
packed for a journey, it is usual to gather 
them before they are quite ripe ; therefore, 
by watching for an opportunity, the syringe 
may be used occasionally, as it will benefit 
the young fruits to syringe them from time 
to time. It is usual to stop the shoots which 
bear the second crop at the fifth or sixth 
leaf, and the second crop is generally heavier 
than the first—in fact, I have sometimes, in 
dealing with large bushes in pots, pruned 
rather hard, ignored the first crop altogether, 
and pushed the plants for a heavy second 
crop. Of course, there must be high feeding. 

Flowers in the hOU8e.— We are still rely¬ 
ing upon Palms, Dracaenas, and Ferns for 
foliage, but there is plenty of variety in 
flowering plants, including early Fuchsias, 
Spiraeas, Gladiolus The Bride, and Spanish 
Irises. The last two are excellent for cut¬ 
ting, and they are also useful in pans. Bushy 
Marguerites full of flower are useful now, 
and there are still late Azaleas and Lilacs. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June Gth .—From this onwards late Peas 
will be sown in prepared trenches, the rows 
12 feet apart, with early Potatoes, French 
Beans, etc., between. Lettuces on various 
positions, sown under glass, now blanched, 
and ready; others on south border, tied up, 
blanching, and others in various stages of 
growth. Sowed seeds of Endive. The seeds 
are sown thinly, and the seedlings trans¬ 
planted to rich land. The early-sown plants, 
if they meet with a check from drought, or if 
grown in poor soil, run to seed prematurely. 

June 7th .—The planting in the flower gar¬ 
den still continues, and will not be altogether 
completed before the middle of the month. 
At present the weather is delightful for plant¬ 
ing, but we never feel quite safe before the 
middle, and some things, such as Celosias 
and Balsams, may be kept back a little later. 
We have given over the use of Coleuses and 
Alternantheras. Our carpet-bedding days 
are over—at least, so far as the tender things 
are concerned. Hardy edging plants are 
still used, including the white Koniga mari- 
tima. 

June Sth .—Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
flowering have been selected, and placed in 
cold-frame, to be shifted into 5-inch pots the 
first opportunity. Sw’eet Peas are flowering 
very freely now in cool-house, planted out in 
clumps, three plants in each clump, 18 inches 
apart. The centre bed of a large wide house 
is filled with Peas, which are now being fed 
with liquid-manure twice a week. As soon 
as a frame is empty, it is filled with something 
useful. If Cucumbers and Melons are not 
wanted. Tomatoes are planted. 

June 9th .—Cinerarias and Primulas, includ¬ 
ing P. obconica grandiflora, have been pricked 
off into boxes, to be later moved into single 
pots in cold-frame. Cucumbers and Melons 
in frames are looked over often to regulate 
the growth, and set the fruit of the Melons. 
Cucumbers do not require the blossoms fer¬ 
tilised, as the fruits are better without seeds 
when used as a salad. Pricked out more 
Celery, and planted out early Leeks in 
trenches. 

June 10th .—'Thinned Onions, Carrots, 
Beet, Salsafy, etc. Most of the Onions now 
are sown under glass, hardened off, and 
planted out in April. They are now grow¬ 
ing freely. We certainly get heavier crops in 
thw way, and there is no trouble with the 
Onion-maggot, still, a few Onions are sown 
in spring for pulling green. Brussels Sprouts 
also for first lot are raised under glass. 

June 11th .—Rearranged conservatory. A 
few of the largest plants will be plunged out 
in sheltered places on the lawn. Orange- 
trees in tubs will be moved to the terrace, 
and flowering and fine-foliaged plants moved 
to the conservatory from other houses, so as 
to make things as fresh as possible. There 
will be no crowding. There is abundance of 
Lilies of various kinds, and Gladioli are now 
coming into flower. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLAHT8 AND FLOWERS. 


Plants trader Yew-tree ( O. A. Af,).—You must 
remember that the position is very dry. The only 
plants that would be likely to do in such a position 
are the Periwinkles and Hypericums, among which 
you could plant bulbs to flower in the spring. Some 
of the hardy, vigorous-growing Kerne might also be 
tried, ns also Ivy. but whatever you decide on will 
want frequent watering. 

Fuchsias losing their leaves (John Moffat).— 
You tell us nothing as to how or where vou are 
growing your plants, but if we roav judge'bv the 
leaves sent, you are keeping them much too hoi and 
dry both at the roots and in the atmosphere, as there 
arc traces of red-spider and thrips on the leave*. 
For the red-spider, syringe freelv with soft water, 
and fumigate with XL-All for the thrips. 

Schizopetalon Walkeri (/refund).-This is the 
name of tlie plant a specimen of which you send. It 
is a half-hardy annual from Chili, growing about 
1 foot high, and has slender stems with numerous 
white Almond-Scented, elegantly-fringed blossoms. If 
sown in April or May in light, warm soil it will flower 
in July and August. It may also be sown in pots, 
but care must be taken not to break the ball of 6oil, 
a* it will not bear transplanting. 

Xvy-leaved Pelargonium-loaves unhealthy 

Spot .<).—The leaves of the plant you send are suffer¬ 
ing from a disease very common to this section. 
Plants that have been highly fed or propagated from 
highly-fed plants are very liable to this disease, 
which seems to Tesemhle a kind of eczema. If grown 
in comparatively poor soil this disease seldom attacks 
them. If you withhold stimulants and remove the 
worst affected leaves, we fancy the plants will be 
restored to health. 

Increasing Aubrietias Or. S.l.-Aubrietias are 
easily increased from seed, but reliance cannot be 
placed on the seedlings coming true. Once plants are 
obtained, as you say you have, it is easy to increase 
such at any time when in free growth by inserting 
quite short top3 into sandy soil in 48-sized pots, 
standing them in a close frame and shading for a 
time. Shoots very soon form, and from such cut¬ 
tings, rooted early in the autumn, plants are ob¬ 
tained that make quite large clumps iu the spring. 
Aubrietias are also easily increased by division, which 
is best done immediately after flowering is over. 

Agapanthua umbellatus (Clissold ).-The month 
of March next, as suggested by you, will be a good 
time to divide the Agapanthus, which should during 
the winter he kept dry and in a structure from which 
fro-t is excluded. A greenhouse is not absolutely 
necessary for it during the winter, as it. can be kepi, 
during that period in a shed, coach-house, or similar 
place, provided it is safe from frost. In carrying out 
the division of very old plants of Agapanthuses 6iich 
a-v yours it is useless to attempt to disentangle the 
roots, as they arc pressed so tightly together. For 
large plants we prefer to carry out the division by 
means of a long knife or sharp spade, just cutting 
straight through the roots where one is likely to do 
the least damage. Then before repotting, any roots 
that are totally severed should be removed. *At the 
same time it may. with advantage, be borne in mind 
that old plants when their pots or tubs are full of 
roots flower much more freely than freshly-divided 
ones. Such being the case, if you give your old 
plant the assistance of a dose of liquid-manure 
about once a fortnight till the end of the summer 
the results will probably be so satisfactory that 
division will be by you not considered necessary. The 
specimen planted out may be protected by a mound 
of dried leaves, over which may be thrown a mat to 
keep the wet therefrom. It should be occasionally 
examined to see that all is 6afe. This plant may 
sometimes be given a dose of liquid-manure the same 
as the other. 


Solanum capsicastrum (C. Cross ).—Your treat¬ 
ment is altogether wrong. You should have left the 
cutting hack of the plants until the spring. Tlven 
you should have placed them in. the greenhouse, and 
when the young shoots began to move repotted into 
a compo-t of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf mould 
and a little silver sand. The plants must he kept 
in the greenhouse till the end of May, and then 
stood in a sunny spot out-of-doors in order to induce 
them to flower and produce berries. Before autumn 
frosts put in an appearance they must, of course, 
be removed to the greenhouse. They must not be 
allowed to suffer from want of water at any time, 
but particularly during the summer months. 


Malmaison Carnations (.Hex ).—These Carna¬ 
tions are beat grown in a cool, airy greenhouse, kept 
at a uniform temperature of 40 degs. during winter, 
with a rise to 50 decs, as the spring advances. Dur¬ 
ing winter and early spring comparative drynesa, 
botli at the roots of the plants and in the atmos¬ 
phere should be observed, the plants at that time 
making hut little progress. Air should lie carefully 
applied almost daily, ns it is not so much a question 
of cold—the plants, indeed, are quite hardy in some 
dr-triots—as of the constant changes and excess of 
moisture that are so harmful. Layering is best per¬ 
formed in July for greenhouse-grown plants, and pre¬ 
ferably should he done in frames or in the green¬ 
house. The soil most preferred is rather stiff yellow 
loam, adding to this a little bone-meal at the rate of 
a 0-inch potful to a barrowful of 6oil, with a 
sprinkling of leaf-mould, sand, and charcoal. Organic 
manures are best when previously incorporated with 
the soil. Firm potting and a perfectly free drainage 
are essential. Ncvc-r give water in driblets, but 
thoroughly, and allow’ the plants to become nearly 
dry before supplying more. In this way a perfectly 
a wort condition of the soil is preserved. The variety 
Duchess of Westminster, which you possess, is the 
best of the early, pink flowering sorts, and will bear 
more artificial heat with impunity. Other good varie¬ 
ties are Princess of Wales (pink), Old Blush, Yaller 
Girl, and H. J. Jones (crimson). There are many 
others In shades of rose and pink, but the above are 
•II distinct 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Sophora tetraptera (syn. Edwards!tetraptera) 
(Green Shamrock ).—This is the name of the plant 
flowering shoots of which you send for name. It was 
introduced from New Zealand in 1772. Ornamental 
though this is when doing well, it, in common with 
many plant* from the same region, cannot be grown 
outdoors without protection, unless in the milder 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland. In Devon and 
Cornwall it is often met with, while in Ireland it is 
included among the two dozen New Zealand plants 
that thrive at Caetlewcllan, Co. Down. 

FRUIT- 

Woodllce in Peach-house (T . B. Moffat).— One 
of the best ways of destroying woodlice is to pour 
boiling water over them, if you can find out where 
they congregate. They are also fond of hiding under 
bricks, tiles, slates, etc. Lay some of these about 
and examine them every morning. They may also be 
poisoned by boiling small pieces of Potato in water in 
which arsenic has been boiled. Steiner’s vermin pa^te 
mixed with three parts of barley-meal and put in 
small quantities on pieces of slate, card, etc., has 
also been recommended. Their skins are so hard that 
no insecticide has any effect on them. 

Vine-leaves scalded (A. E. K .).—The Vine- 
leaves appear to have been scalded as a Tesult of 
the sun suddenly shining on the roof of the vinery 
while drops of condensed moisture were depending 
from the glass inside and perhaps on the leaves as 
well. These drops or beads of moisture act as lenses, 
and the foliage quickly becomes burnt, or what is 
termed scalded, in consequence. An excessive con¬ 
densation of moisture generally follows when the 
night temperature has been allowed to fall to too 
low a point, then if a chink of air is not put on 
first thing in the morning and extra heat employed 
to assist in dissipating or drying it up before the 
sun shines directly on the roof, the result is as has 
been stated. We have examined the leaves for 
traces of disease, but cannot find any. Should the 
trouble increase after acting on the suggestions given 
above, we should be glad to receive further samples 
of leaves, which please pack in a portion of a 
Rhubarb-leaf, so that they reach us in a fresh con¬ 
dition, when we shall be glad to help you further. 

VEGETABLES. 

Chervil and Tarragon (Owen C. Phillips).—The 
plant you send is the common Chervil well grown. 
(If it has a root of any size you might send us one.) 
It is used in salads and as an herb. Of the Tarragons 
you send the one that bears the white flower is the 
true plant. It belongs to a large family, and some of 
the kinds come near the true Tarragon in look, and, 
therefore, you must keep to the increase of the true 
kind by division and not raise any from seed. We 
think the others are distinct species. 

Seakale in the open (L. H. O .).—Judging by 
your query, you grow your Seakale on the old- 
fashioned plan in a permanent bed, and cover up 
the crowns in winter to blanch them. If that be so, 
then your best course, after you have cut the 
blanched heads, is to entirely uncover the stems and 
cut them off close to the ground. Thus will compel 
the formation of new crowns, which will not bolt off 
to flower, which would happen if you do as you 
suggest. These new crowns, several of which will 
form on each stem, should be thinned down whilst 
small to one or two at the most, and they will 
then produce strong ones to blanch the following 
winter. A light dressing of salt or nitrate of soda 
hoed in twice during the summer will be of great 
benefit. Frequent applications of liquid-manure dur¬ 
ing the summer will also be very beneficial. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An old wall (T. B. Moffat).—"So need whatever to 
go to the expense of building a new wall. Before 
erecting your house, however, see that the old wall 
is properly pointed and lime-washed, 60 as to guard 
against any insect pests that may be lurking in it, 
and which, if not destroyed, might cause you trouble 
in the future._ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


«amcB ui UUMIW.-UUH//.-I, i-Mceiiira cucunaxa 
2, V iolet probably, but specimen too poor to narai 
correctly; 3, Scilla campanulata alba; 4 , Trolliu 
sp., cannot say with certainty, as specimen is so poor 

-Af. W. Whit man. —Androsace sarmentosa.— 

O. Af. S.— A, Cephalaria sp., please send in bloom 
B, Saxifraga trifurcata; C, No specimen; D, Th< 
miserable scrap you send is not sufficient to enable 
us to be sure of the name. It is probably a Scro 

phularia.- Mrs. Gibbings.—'Sew Zealand Laburnum 

(Sophora (Edwardsia) tetraptera).- E. P.— The Bir<i 

Cherry (Prunus Padus).- J. N.—Send specimen.- 

E. Murphy.— 1, Tillandsia viridiflora; 2, Iberis aemper- 
virens; 3, Gold Dust (Alyssum saxatile); 4 , Libonii 

floribunda.- A. Af.—1, Epimedium pinnatum; 2, 

Polc-monium ccrruleum variegatum; 3, Saxifraga mus- 

coides; 4, Alyssum saxatile.- G .—Cotoneaster micro 

phylla: 2, Ribes aureum; 3, Cornua Mas.- S. W.— 

1, Caltha palustris; 2, Aubrietia deltoidea; 8, 

Geranium Endressi; 4, Pyrethrum roseum.- E. L.— 

1. Galega officinalis; 2, Epimedium alpinum; 3, Scilla 

peruviana; 4, Geum coccineum.- F. L. C.—l, 

Aubrietia deltoidea; 2, Saxifraga granulata Core- 
nleno; 3, Scilla campanulata alba; 4 , Lamium macu- 
latum. C. R.— Cydonia jnponica; 2, Euonvmus 

japonicua aureo-marginatus; 3, Prunus Padus'.- 

^ c * a *J, 0thu9 rigidus; 2, Exochorda grandi- 
flora; 3, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 4 , Pyrus Malus 

noribunda.-Af. B.— 1, Ajuga reptans purpurea; 2, 

Iberis sempervirens; 3, Coronflla Emerus; 4 , Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl.——Afirante.—We think the specimen 
you send Is a Polemonium, but if you will send us a 
good specimen we will then be better able to name it 


MJ&UJtT XBPLIEB. 


J. C. Gawey .-Certainly cht out the flowering 
shoots, ao as to throw strength Into the crowta to hi 
u«ed for forcing— —B T 0 - 1 , Yes, all the Prlmuli 


family do best in shade. 2, The only way is to make 
I a fresh plantation in the spring, lifting some of the 

1 old roots and splitting up into single crowns.- 

Dorlon .—There is no difficulty about moving the 
Privet. Plant it firmly, and flood it in with plenty 
o.* water. It will no doubt flag, but you can cut it 
down, and it will start away freely from the bottom. 

- F. IF. P.— Yes, pick off all the flowers at present 

on the plants.- H. G. E., Berks .—You will, we 

think, And “ The Vegetable Garden ” answer your 
purpose. John Murray, Albemarle-etreet, London. 
W., or through any bookseller, price 15a. net., by 

post 15s. 6d.- Anon .—When sending queries it is 

advisable to sign each one. This you have not done, 
so we are at a loss for a nom de plume. l,8ee article 
on “ Melons in cold pits,” in our issue of May 21st, 
page 303. 2, The only thing you can do is to skim it 

off.- Gertrude Graham.—Ye*, Campion is the same 

as Ragged Robin. Any hardy-plant grower could 
supply the forms you ask about. We have figured 
several Snowdrops, but it is very difficult to say to 
which you refer, unless you can give us the name. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Arthur 8 . Ritchie and Co., 89 and 91, Victoria- 
street, Belfast.—Bedding Plants, Garden Requisites, 
and Bee Appliances. 

E. A. White, Limited, Beltring, Paddock Wood, 
Kent .—Insects and Mildew on Garden Plants and 
their Destruction. 


Books received.—” Sweet Peas." By Horace J. 
Wright. Edited by R. Hooper Pearson. With eight 
coloured plates. Price. Is. 6d. T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
16, Henrietta-street, London, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 

-" The Garden Primer,” by Grace Tabor and 

Gardner Teall. McBride, Winston and Co., New 
York. 


Tlie North British Academy of Arts and 

the children.— The North British Academy of Arts 
(Newcnstle-on-Tyne) last month formulated a scheme 
for beautifying the homee of the poor by encourag¬ 
ing the children in pot-plant and window-box garden¬ 
ing, prizes being awarded for the best. An influential 
committee was formed, and so successful have been 
their efforts that on Tyneside alone more than 2,500 
children have entered and been provided with the 
necessary seed by the Academy. The sum of fifty 
guineas has been allocated for prizes iu the hope 
that not only will the homes be beautiful, but a love 
of nature inculcated which will have lasting effects 
in the minds of the children. 


I^oyal potanic Gardens, 

REGENTS PARK, LONDON. 


John Waterer & Sons, 

LTD., 

GREAT 

EXHIBITION 

OF 

RHODODENDRONS 

Will be Opened on 

MONDAY, June 6th, 

At 3 p.m. 


Band and Pipers of H»M.*s 
Scots Guards 

(By permission of Colonel CUTHBF.RT). 


Cards of admission to be obtained from 

JOHN WATERER & SONS, Ltd., 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATO-GROWING IN PITS. 
Bearing in mind the fact that the outdoor 
crop of Tomatoes was a failure, more or lees, 
last year, it would be wise to guard against 
such a contingency arising this season, and to 
grow, wherever the conveniences exist for 60 
doing, a good number of plants under glass, 
in addition to those planted outdoors. By 
providing an extra string to the bow, so to 
speak, in the manner suggested, growers 
would be independent of the outdoor plante, 
should climatic conditions unfortunately 
once again prove inimical to their well-being*, 
and a crop of fruit for late summer and 
autumn use would thus, in any case, be en¬ 
sured. It would only be where glass struc¬ 
tures are numerous that a house could be set 
apart to grow Tomatoes in at this time of 
year; but in very many instances brick pits, 
heated or the reverse, can well be spared, as 
these will shortl}' be vacated by plants needed 
for the filling of flower-beds and borders for 
summer display. This would be turning such 
structures to a profitable account, as in them 
very heavy crops of fruit can be grown, as I 
have often proved. I have also witnessed 
the same elsewhere, and in one particular 
instance, where the interior of the pit was 
fitted with a stepped stage, for the accom¬ 
modation of bedding plants during the win¬ 
ter, the crop was an enormous one. In this 
case the plants were set out in long boxes 
at the foot of the stage, and trained up over 
the successive tiers of steps towards the top, 
the plants themselves being confined to single 
stems. Where nothing of this description 
exists to train the plants upon, I have on 
many an occasion got over the difficulty by 
making a temporary trellis of strong string, 
also by filling the bed of the pit with faggots, 
in order to bring the plants up near to the 
glass. A good thickness of long, dry stable 
litter also answers the same purpose. The 
plants for this purpose should be such ae 
were raised in March, and these, having been 
potted on, kept well up to the light, to ensure 
dwarf, sturdy growth, and supplied with an 
abundance of air, will now be in just the 
right condition for planting in pits, or out¬ 
doors, for the matter of that, after being duly 
hardened. In a pit of good width, one row of 
plants may be set out at the top, to be trained 
downwards towards the front, and another row 
at the front which should be trained upwards 
towards the back. When the pit is narrow, 
a single row of plants—these to be planted 
at the front—will suffice. Narrow borders of 
suitable compost (or the latter may be formed 
into mounds) rammed very firm, should be got 
ready a day or so beforehand, and if the 
sashes are kept nearly closed afterwards, the 
soil will have become warmed through by 
the time planting is done. If the plants are 
confined to single stems—and this I have 
always found the best method—they should 
be planted 18 inches apart. If they are 
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to have their points taken out with the view 
of inducing the stems to break and form four 
or five growths each, three plants—two at 
the bottom and one at the top—will be a 
sufficient number to plant in each light. 

Until the plants get fairly started into 
grow th, and the roots take possession of the 
compost, the pit may be kept rather close; 
but as soon as they commence mnking free 
rowth, give an abundance of air during the 
ay, and at night tilt the sashes, alternative 
once at the top and the others at the bottom. 
Afford air in this way always when the 
weather is wet or showery. For this purpose, 
blocks of wood, 8 inches long, 2 inches wide, 
and 4 inches deep, should be sawn out of a 
piece of timber. Then, in each block cut 
three steps, 2 inches long, the first one 1 inch 
deep, the second 2 inches, and the third 

3 inches deep. The depth of the blocks will 
then be graduated from 1 inch at the front to 

4 inches at the back, and by their aid the 
admission of air can be regulated to a nicety, 
and to suit all kinds of weather. 

The same amount of care has to be exer¬ 
cised with regard to root watering as with 
pot-plants until a good set of fruit has been 
secured. If air is freely admitted, insects 
and currents of air will render artificial pol¬ 
lination of the flowers unnecessary. Top- 
dressings are required, but should not be 
afforded until there are one or two good 
trusses of fruit set and swelling off. When 
a good crop has been secured, stimulants may 
be afforded, either in the form of liquid or 
some approved kind of artificial manure, dis¬ 
solved in the water or sprinkled on the soil 
and watered in. A. W. 


RHUBARBS. 

In the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Wisley there are growing no less 
than thirty diversely-named Rhubarbs, all 
of them comparatively similar in appearance, 
but differing chiefly as to season, size of 
stalk, colour of stem, and outline of leaf. 
When cooked, there are very small distinc¬ 
tions beyond what colour of rind and flesh 
furnishes. It is quite possible that there are 
in commerce other diversely named varieties. 
Still, no one must assume that, because di¬ 
versely named, all are absolutely dissimilar. 
Rhubarbs are easily raised from seed, and 
in so many cases, from a batch of seedlings, 
one has been selected that is of the batch the 
best, and has been named by the raiser as 
worthy of such honour, yet may be almost 
exactly like several other named varieties in 
commerce. In the “Vegetable Garden,” first 
edition, the names of but five varieties are 
given—viz.. Royal Albert, Victoria, Stott's 
Monarch, Hawke’s Champagne, and Linnaeus. 
These are well known, and have been widely 
grown. .But since that time many others 
have come to the f-ront, some better, some 
not so. In any case, we have many, and 
a good selection from them is ample tor all 
purposes. 


t In most gardens the number of varieties 
r grown may very well be limited to three, and 
t to-day probably the best three would be 
i Daw’s Champion, at once the earliest and 
deepest-coloured, and best-flavoured variety 
> for either forcing or outdoor culture. Then, 
i very distinct and well recognised, because of 
the deep suture running through the face of 
i the stems, and very deep colour of rind and 
! flesh, i3 The Sutton ; and, third, there is the 

- old and most useful later variety, Victoria, 
which in its season few can excel. So far, 

i the best early, equally best coloured, and 
, most widely grown for market sale, is 
Hawke’s Champagne. That variety the 
■ newer Daw’s Champion supersedes, although 

- a long time may elapse ere roots are plentiful 

enough to satisfy all demands. I saw both 
these varieties growing side by side in quan¬ 
tity recently in an open field in Surrey, and 
the superiority of Champion was obvious. 
Daw’s Champion must not be confounded 
with Dawe’s Challenge, which comes from a 
different raiser, and is, though a very strong 
grower, yet much later. Of the Wisley group 
(example bundles of stems having recently 
been shown) the beet were Daw’s Champion, 
Collis’s Seedling, Ruby, Victoria, Crim¬ 
son Perfection, Early Crimson, The Sutton, 
Paragon, Alexandra, Bedford Scarlet, and 
Challenge. A. D. 

FAILURE OF ASPARAGUS. 

I should feel obliged If you could advise me as to my 
Asparagus-beds. These were laid down in 1900, but. 
although well manured (horse-manure) every winter 
and given a dressing of salt in the spring, the Aspara¬ 
gus gets poorer and poorer. It is this year not only 
thinner than ever, but there are patches without any 
growths at all. The beds were carefully made and 
planted with crowns by our then gardener. I may 
add that the beds are on sloping ground, facing 
east by south, but are in a well-sheltered situation, 
with higher ground each side. On the one side of 
the beds is a very old Box-hedge, about 3 feet high; 
on the lower side a gravel path. My gardener 13 
quite at a loss what to do, and 1 should be favoured 
by your advice in an early issue of your paper, which 
I regularly take in for my gardener s benefit.- 
Asperges. 

[Asparagus beds, if properly made and 
planted ten years ago, should not yet have 
become exhausted. Under good management 
they generally last for years, and when they 
fail, as yours have done, there is something 
quite out of the ordinary amiss to cause it. 

It is, however, difficult for us to assign a 
reason, seeing we have no data to go upon in 
reference to the manner in which the beds 
were prepared- i.e., as to the depth the soil 
was stirred, if it was well manured, when 
planted, and the age of the roots used, and 
whether the situation is naturally drained or 
the reverse. Asparagus needs a well-drained 
soil, which, if of a sandy nature, is more suit¬ 
able for its growth than one which is heavy 
and retentive. By deep trenching and liber¬ 
ally manuring, as well as in applying a good 
dressing of lime-rubbish or sand, such a 
medium as the last-named can be made to 
produce the finest of Asparagus. On a soil 
naturally well drained, the beds should be 
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formed on the flat. Under reverse conditions 
they are best elevated somewhat above the 
surrounding level. In wet or very damp soil 
the crowns very quickly perish. Two-year- 
old plants should be employed for planting, 
doing this towards the end of March, and no 
cutting should take place till the third season 
afterwards. Manure is best applied in the 
spring. When heavy dressings are given in 
autumn, it frequently causes the destruction 
of the crowns. Salt, too, which is an excel¬ 
lent manure for Asparagus, requires to be 
used with discretion. If applied too early, 
especially in a cold and backward season, 
the temperature of the soil becomes lowered, 
and it then has a very harmful effect. On 
soils which are naturally cold, salt should 
not be employed as a stimulant until May- 
in fact, we should prefer in such circum¬ 
stances, to use an artificially compounded 
manure instead. Having given these brief 
details, which are necessary to successful As¬ 
paragus culture, we must leave you to draw 
your own conclusions. As regards the beds, 
there is nothing you can do now to improve 
them, and the best thing under the circum¬ 
stances is to form new ones next autumn or 
winter, planting two-year-old crowns in the 
following April.] 


CELERY. 

Thb amateur would be acting wisely if he 
took extra care, when planting out his Celery, 
to select the plants, so as to have them even 
in size in the rows. The small plants never 
gain in size at the same rate as the larger 
ones do. As a rule, young Celery plants are 
coddled too much prior to being planted out. 
The heat in frames at this season is very 
reat, and plants growing under glass quickly 
ecome drawn and weakly. The lights must 
be removed in the daytime, and only replaced 
at night, to prevent a chill and a check to 
growth. Towards the end of May remove 
the lights altogether, and eo keep the plants 
dwarf and strong. If very carefully trans¬ 
ferred from the frame to the trenches, with a 
nice ball of soil adhering to the roots, the 
plants will not show signs of distress after¬ 
wards. I have seen very fine-looking plants 
—in frames—lose nearly all their outer leaf¬ 
stalks when finally plaptedout. This meant 
a severe check, and they were eventually far 
behind other plants much dwarfer and more 
insignificant-looking when growing under 
cooler conditions previous to planting in the 
trenches. The trenches ehould be shallow, of 
good width, 15 inches for one row of plants 
and 20 inches for two row's, and the rotted 
manure must be well mixed with the soil, and 
not placed in the bottom and then'merely 
covered with it. Bourne Vale. 

BROAD BEANS. 

Broad Beans succeed best on soil which has 
been deeply trenched and well manured in 
autumn. In favoured situations it is possible 
to make a sowing in November, for the ear¬ 
liest crop, but where this cannot be done, the 
seeds may be sow'n in January or February, 
either singly in email pots, or in pans and 
transplanted. When the seeds are raised in 
pans, I use the dibber in transplanting, as I 
find that the plants succeed equally well, and 
actually pod sooner than those grown in 3-inch 
pots singly, and planted out with the trowel. 
The distance at which to plant depends upon 
the variety, from 2 feet to 3 feet apart being 
the usual rules. Where space permits, it is 
a good plan to allow, even for the dwarfer 
kinds, a minimum of 21 feet between the lines. 
It is a matter of opinion whether drilling or 
planting with the dibber is the better method. 
I favour the latter. Care must be taken to 
use a dibber with a blunt end, in order that 
the seed may reach the bottom of the hole. 

The main crop is sown in March and April, 
and the different varieties are sown fort¬ 
nightly until the beginning of July. For the 
later crops, I always soak the seeds for some 
hours before sowing, in order to eoften the 
skin and assist germination. Many growers 
ninch the tops of the plants when in 
bloom to assist them to mature their 
crop earlier, but opinions differ as to the 
value of the operation. On one occasion, 
when the last sowing of Broad Beans failed, 
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I cut over a line which was in bloom, and 
by this means secured a crop from the result¬ 
ing ehoots at a very advanced period of the 
year, when Broad Beans were scarce, and, 
consequently, more appreciated. Broad 
Beans, although more robust in growth than 
Peas, are more liable to disease and injury 
from insects. In a bad soil, or during an un¬ 
favourable season, fungi are apt to attack the 
roots and the leaves and stems. Though 
the fungi are most likely the result of a 
diseased or unhealthy state of the plant, 
they so injure the plant as to render recovery 
impossible ; and the crop, if not altogether 
destroyed, is much injured. Black aphis, a 
dreaded enemy of the Broad Bean, generally 
appears first on the young leaves at the top 
of the plant, and, if noticed in time, may be 
removed by a little timely care, and without 
injuring the plants ; but if once allowed to 
establish itself, it is difficult to eradicate it. 

Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Barren Potatoes. —I recently examined 
some Potato-tubers that had been planted 
and that were found, after several weeks, to 
have made no growth whatever. There was 
not the least evidence about them of disease, 
but whilst the eyes were visible, yet they 
were very small and had in them not the 
least evidence of growth. When the tubers 
were cut from the crown or bud ends down¬ 
wards there was noticed an entire absence of 
any of those tubes, if that term is applic¬ 
able, seen in all similarly cut tubers, which 
run from the centre of the flesh to each 
prominent eye. Hence it is assumed that the 
cause of the non-starting of the eyes was 
the absence of those tubes or channels for 
feeding the eyes. The question arises : To 
what cause was that due? Does not this 
condition of southern-grown tubers evidence 
one special reason why so many otherwise 
planted tubers either fail to grow or make 
very weak growth? If that defect be general, 
what wonder that growers in the south go 
to Scotland, Ireland, or the Midlands for 
seed-tubers that are assuredly fertile.—K. S. 

Bpfnaeh.— If those who grow Spinach 
would grow only the Longstander, also 
known under the names of Long Standing, 
The Carter, Victoria, etc., and grow that 
only for summer use far better results 
would follow. Still further, if they would 
sow seeds thinly, and when the seedlings 
were well up thin out to 6 inches apart, they 
would be surprised, as well as pleased, to 
find such large, stout leafage borne freely on 
plants that stand a month or six weeks before 
bolting to flower. Hence, sowings need be 
made but once a month. For autumn sow¬ 
ings the Viroflay or broad-leaved variety is 
best, as it is much more robust than is the 
prickly-seeded.—A. D. 

Early Offenham Cabbage.— This is a capi 
tal market Cabbage where the crop is not 
wanted all at once, but hearts in gradually, 

1 saw a fine breadth of several acres of it 
the other day in a field in Hampshire. It was 
a capital stock, not a bolter being seen, and 
very few indeed that were not true to charac¬ 
ter.’ The plants had been put out in rows 

2 feet apart—wider, perhaps, than was neces¬ 
sary—but, being in eo large an area, the 
horse-hoe had to be used for cleaning. In a 
garden the row's might well have been but 
18 inches apart. Cutting had begun so early 
as the middle of April, and would extend till 
the end of May, when the ground would be 
cleared and be occupied by Celery and Leeks. 
After those, next year, would come Potatoes. 
In this case the seed was sown the third week 
in July of last year. In a trial of early Cab¬ 
bages, sown on July 31st, Offenham, which 
seemed to be identical with Early Evesham, 
was one of the best stocks, not so early as 
April or Ellam’s.—D. 

The Chick Pea.— Regarding the note which 
recently appeared in these columns about the 
Chick Pea, as I had, on one occasion, an 
opportunity of growing it from seeds brought 
from Spain, the following may be of interest. 
While it grew fairly well, the seeds did not 
mature properly, and the foliage was too 
vigoroue for the plant to pod nroperly. I 
thought at the time that a poor, hot soil, such 


as is suitable for Nasturtiums, would have 
given better results. It is of little value—at 
least, in this country—for even the worst of 
our garden Peas are immeasurably its supe¬ 
rior. The Chick Pea is cultivated in the south 
of Europe, more especially in Spain. It is 
used for dyeing, as well as an article of food. 
The seeds, when boiled, do not become pulpy 
as in the case of other Peas, but remain quite 
hard. The Chick Pea is never used as a 
dish by itself, but is strewed as a garnish over 
other vegetables, and forms part of the 
famous Spanish “Olla Podrida, a dish com¬ 
posed of bacon, Pumpkins, and Cabbage.—K. 

Potatoes: influence of soil on flavour.— 

During the past winter I have been eating 
Potatoes from various kinds of soil, and have 
been impressed with the marked difference in 
their flavour. I do not care for a Potato un¬ 
less it is dry and floury. Potatoes grown 
on black, boggy soil I find of poor flavour, 
and close. 1 am aware in this soil the crop 
is often heavy. Heavy clay soil produces 
enormous tubers, but they are of poor 
flavour. The best-flavoured Potatoes I nave 
tried this season were grown on a red sandy 
loam. When the sample came to me, I at 
once remarked on their rough, russety ap¬ 
pearance and weight. Some people think 
the difference in flavour is due to the variety, 
but this is not always the case. For years 
I found, w r hen residing in a low situation, 
that a kind that was poor in flavour in my 
garden was of an opposite character on some 
high, dry soil. Some two or three years ago, 
when at Chedington Court, I was impressed 
with the flavour of Sutton’s Supreme grown 
in an open position on the hill, in a dry, 
sandy, loamy soil. Mr. Birkenshaw assured 
me it was poor grown in the garden under 
the hill. It is generally believed that the 
flavour is poor in rich garden soil, but re¬ 
cently I saw at Farnborough Grange a lot 
of Table Talk that was grown in the garden, 
and I was told they Were of fine flavour. Per¬ 
haps “A. D.” will give us his experience on 
the quality of Potatoes from various soils.— 
Dorset. 

Climbing Beans under glass.— In many 
gardens the growing of dwarf French Beans 
in pots, forced early, has given place to the 
growing of climbing Beans, both in large pots, 
in clumps, and in long boxes, and thus set up 
in rows trained to sticks or strings. Such 
varieties as Princess of W'ales and Climbing 
Canadian Wonder do remarkably well eo 
treated, and produce large and enduring 
crops, quite eclipsing those obtained from the 
older dwarfs. I have seen these Beane so 
grown at Gunnersbury House, Acton, carry¬ 
ing wonderful crops. There the pods, tied 
into small bundles, with stems all one way, 
are stood stems downward in pans holding 
water, on the house floor, and thus keep fresh 
and crisp for a week, if so desired. Neces¬ 
sarily, gentle heat and ample light are needed 
for Bean-plants so grown. They revel in 
light occasional syringings, and, where so 
cared for, seem to be almost immune from 
insect pests. How far Scarlet Runners would 
be amenable to house culiure I do not know ; 
but the new long, smooth-podded Count Zep¬ 
pelin ehould do well. —A. D. 

Lata Broad Beans. — In the “ Coming 
Week’s Work ” calendar, p. 315, it is advised, 
so late as May 25, to make a sowing of Broad 
Beans. That is advice little likely to be fol¬ 
lowed in the south, where all sections of these 
Beans so early in the summer suffer from 
rust and black-aphis, that, as a rule, good 
crops of pods cannot be had from other than 
March or early April sowings. Even then 
Ihe ground must be retentive, well manured, 
and deeply worked. It wis quite unexpected 
that, although the weather last summer was 
so cold and wet generally, yet Broad Beans 
in the south became a wretched crop, 70 per. 
cent, of the sowings, although made early, 
being failures. It may be that stocks have, 
through severe selection, become less hardy 
than was formerly the case, but whether so 
or not, we have few garden products which 
give, on the whole, more uncertain results. 
Very probably in the north, Broad Bean sow¬ 
ings may be made so late as May with suc¬ 
cess. With Peas abundant now, Broad Beans 
seem to have lost public favour.—K., Surrey. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PRIMULA MEGA8EAEFOLIA. 

This is a handsome and free-flowering spe¬ 
cies, which cannot, for general gardening, 
be regarded a« absolutely hardy, and 
which fails to give the best results as a 
hardy plant, because of a tendency to flower 
during any open weather from October to , 
April. That a plant may endure the vicissi¬ 
tudes of an English winter occasionally, and 
subsequently flower quite freely, is well 
enough in its way, but not good enough to 
guarantee its general adoption, or render it 
a fit subject for the open garden. To those 
having a good stock of the plant, and who 
may be desirous of securing a long, extended 


From the cultural point of view, the spe¬ 
cies may be regarded as of vigorous habit, 
and very free-flowering, attributes which are 
well-sliown in the accompanying illustration. 
The plant may be increased by careful divi¬ 
sion of the roots in spring and by seeds, the 
latter being somewhat slow to vegetate. 
Sandy loam, such as is used for Primula ob- 
conica, suits quite well, with moderately firm 
potting and good drainage. To botanists the 
plant has been known for half a century, 
though it is not more than a decade 8ince it 
was introduced to general cultivation. The 
species was discovered by Balansa inhabiting 
gullies at considerable altitude near Rizth. 
in Lazistan, on the south-east shore of the 
Black Sea, some forty miles east of Trebi- 
zond. In this country it was first flowered, 
I believe, by Miss Willmott, who exhibited 
it in March. 1901, when the plant was given 
an award of merit. The flowers are borne 


large part of the wall, and its rosy-pink 
blossoms never fail to attract notice. In 
these days, when so much consideration is 
given to the annual Sweet Peas, it is well to 
remember the perennial sorts, which have 
served us so well.—W. F. D. 


JAPANESE IRISES 
(I. KiEMrFERl). 

M. Guiheneuf introduces us to a French 
grower, M. Tabar, who is very successful 
with his Japanese Irises. Some points of his 
I system of culture may be interesting to our 
| readers, and we reproduce them here. 
Failures are so common that we cannot know 
too well the various conditions of success. 

The Japanese Iris Knempferi never grows 
old, and is never more than a year old. The 
flower-shoots are born, and they live, bloom, 
i and die annually after blooming. But, as 



Primula megascxfolla. From a photograph of a plant shown by Mr. James Douglas, EJeiuide, Great Booltham, Surrey. 


season of flowering, I offer no objection to 
experimental groups being planted in the 
more sheltered parts of the rock garden, or, 
indeed, in any other spot where it is thought 
the plant will survive. Indeed, from such 
plantings are usually seen the most richly- 
coloured of its flowers, a result of the con¬ 
ditions under which the plants have been 
grown, and the greater sunlight prevailing 
at the time of their flowering. In a general 
way, however, for British gardens, it is a 
plant which, while adapting itself to cold- 
frame culture during winter, and flowering 
well in spring, will be found to produce much 
the beet results when grown in the cool 
greenhouse or conservatory, and in particular 
where the degree of artificial heat, reduced 
to a minimum, will not unduly rob the 
flowers of their charm or the warmth of their 
distinctive colouring. The alpine-house will 
also afford sufficient protection for this fine 
Primula, which in leaf is as handsome as it 
is attractive in its flowering. 
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fifteen to twenty in an umbel, on stems 1 foot 
or more high, and vary from rosy-lilac to an 
almost rose-crimson shade, the colours con¬ 
trasting well with the orange shade seen in 
the tube of the flower. The plant now illus¬ 
trated was exhibited by Mr. J. Douglas, 
Great Bookham, on February 22nd last, when 
the Floral Committee granted it a cultural 
commendation. E. II. Jenkins. 


Everlasting Peas.— As year by year the 
fever in reference to the growing of Sweet 
Peas becomes more acute, it is not surpris¬ 
ing to see the little interest taken in the 
perennial forma. For I know not how many 
years I have been in the habit of passing 
daily in the summer a house at the corner 
of which, partly shaded, there is to bo seen 
a vigorous plant of the pink-flowering variety. 
All the attention it gets and needs is the 
cutting away in the autumn of the withered 
haulm and forking a little manure in about 
the roots. It grows freely, covers quite a 


making provision for the future, in the spring 
of the preceding year they produce at the 
base of the flower-stems the young secondarv 
flower-ehoots, which in their turn become the 
flowering growths of next year. In this way 
are perpetuated, not only‘the Japanese Iris 
Koempferi, but also all the hardy rhizo- 
matous Irises of the open air. * It must 
not bo supposed, however, that this 
periodical rejuvenescence makes the plants 
independent of any assistance we can give 
them. On the contrary, it is well to divide 
the tufts after some years, and plant again in 
new ground; otherwise, exhaustion of the 
soil and the thickness of leafage consequent 
on the plants having reached the utmost limit 
of their development, tend to the destruction 
of the flower-shoots. 

The preparation or the soil is all- 
important. A light soil suits them beat, 
but, while few soils are wholly unsuit¬ 
able, a chalky or clayey soil is fatal. 
An unsuitable soil can be made suitable 
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by adding to it sharp sand in proportion 
to the amount of chalky or clayey material. 
The sand in one case need not exceed 
a third, and in another two-thirds may be 
necessary. On the other hand, over-porositv 
can be corrected, and light soil made more 
fertile by the addition of some heavy soil. 
In planting, all that is requisite is to make 
holes about 11 inches deep by 9 inches across, 
filling each with prepared soil, as above 
described. Whatever the nature of the soil, 
it ought always to be dug, in the first place, 
to a depth of 15 inches. The next thing is to 
make shallow basirw, about 7 inches in dia¬ 
meter, and in the centre of each basin put a 
plant, so that the collars of the plants arc 
not covered over with more than an inch of 
soil. Then mulch each plant with a thin 
layer of spent manure or leaves, and water 
the plants. Planted under these conditions 
in summer, and allowed sufficient water, they 
soon produce new roots and leaves, and in 
the autumn, shoots, giving promise of superb 
blooms at the right season. In preparing 
the beds, the mistake may be made of adding 
too much manure or too much leaf-mould. 
If so, the result will be that the leaves will 
turn yellow, and the flowers be deprived of 
much brilliancy. Not that the soil should 
be left entirely unassisted—the danger lies 
in doing too much or too little in that way. 

Best time for planting.-— Since my own 
plants for sending out are specially culti¬ 
vated in pots, I find it possible at all seasons 
to plant with successful results in every way. 
But as much as I can, I plant in August and 
September, because, if set out at this season, 
the plants get well established before the 
winter, and the blooms are larger and more 
brilliant in colour. 

In the spring of the year a little care 
bestowed on the plantation will be well 
repaid, and for this I recommend a small 
two-pronged fork, the precaution being 
taken not to injure the fragile and brittle 
flower-shoots. The flower-shoots can be 
easily recognised as occupying always the 
centre of a group of shoots in each rhizome. 
They are the first to appear, and are always 
accompanied by from four to six different 
flexible shoots, these being the secondary 
shoots, which produce the next year',, blooms. 
It is well each year to remove some of them, 
in order to avoid future confusion and for 
the sake of getting finer blooms, doing this 
when the flower-shoots are easily distinguish¬ 
able. The flower-shoots are simply ex- 
secondarv shoots, which in the year past, 
after the stems had bloomed, became them¬ 
selves flower shoots. When the hot weather 
comes, the plants should be mulched and 
watered when necessary. 

Growing in water. —The structure of 
these plants is such as to fit them well for 
growing in water, in which they give excel¬ 
lent results, without calling for any particular 
care. Soil is then only a secondary matter, 
and, excepting chalk and clay, all soils come 
alike to them. It is then only necessary to 
plant in small evots, natural or artificial, at 
the same depth as for beds, immersing 
the plants about 1$ inches deep. So treated, 
these plants will thrive in the hardest con 
ditions of climate. 

Thrips, which in some localities attack the 
foliage, and sometimes the flowers, is diffi¬ 
cult to deal with during growth, owing to 
the sheath-like leaves of these plants making it 
almost impossible to get at the insects with 
any kind of insecticides. To deal with them 
effectually, one must wait for the end of the 
season and for the leaves to begin to turn 
yellow. The leaves should then be cut off 
and burnt, and into the open stumps the in¬ 
secticide can be syringed. E. Tabab. 


The Periwinkle (V inca minor).—The small- 
flowered Periwinkle may be found wild in 
some parts of the country, usually as a car¬ 
peting to banks in semi-shade, or in mode¬ 
rately open woods. It is, however, a very 
useful little plant for the garden, particularly 
for use in places similar to those where it 
is found in a state of Nature. It makes a 
change from the Ivy for covering bare patches 
of ground, while it has the advantage of 
being a good flowering plant. The blue 
flowers of the common form are familiar to 
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everyone, while the white-flowered variety 
is almost equally well known. There are 
also forms with deep blue, purple, and red¬ 
dish flowers, while each one of these, in ad¬ 
dition to the type and white variety, has 
produced double-flowered kinds. Silver and 
golden-leaved forms have also been given 
varietal names, but for general purposes the 
green-leaved varieties are preferable. Vincas 
require no more care than the Ivy, and, 
though often found in shady places, shade is 
not essential. This plant rarely exceeds a 
height of 4 inches or 5 inches, even when 
growing vigorously ; but if a stronger-grow¬ 
ing plant of similar character is required, 
V. major, the “Greater Periwinkle,” may be 

f 'rown. This is not so neat, but bears much 
arger flowers than V. minor. - D. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Semperyivum heterotrichum. —Can any 
of your readers tell me anything about this? 
I made its acquaintance a score of years 
ago, but have never seen it since, and 
although most of the hardy flow er lists, home 
and foreign, pass through my hands, I have 
never seen it mentioned. Where it came 
from. I cannot say, but its owner was in the 
habit of purchasing from continental growers, 
and it may. therefore, have come to li’rn from 
some Dutch or Belgian nursery. It is a 
dainty little species of quite minute pro¬ 
portions, the tiny rosettes not being so large 
as those of S. araehnoideum. I should much 
like to meet with it again. 

Dog’s-tooth Violets.—I am more than 
ever impressed with the worth of the newer 
forms of these. As is the case with im¬ 
proved varieties of hardy flowers generally, 
the individual blooms are lnrger than those 
of the type. The leaves are broader and 
the markings on them are so d s met that 
they as much deserve the title of fine leaved 
plants as do many things grow n under glass. 
The fact of their coming into bloom iust as 
the old form is going over renders them of 
much value. 

Cheiranthus alpinus. —Like other mem¬ 
bers of the family, the Alpine Wallflower 
becomes leggy and bare of leaves at the base 
when it has been a couple of years in posi¬ 
tion. In this condition it loses much of ils 
ornamental value, and is liable to injury in 
hard winters. Lifting the plants every other 
year and burying the stems up to the leaves 
will keep them healthy and in good flowering 
condition. 

Daphne Blagavana.— The inference to be 
drawn from a recent note on this Daphne is 
that it needs some shade for its perfect 
growth. The finest specimens I have ever 
seen were, however, so placed that at no 
time of the day were they in any way 
screened from the sun’s influence. The 
largest was in an exposed position facing 
east and well up on roekwork. the others 
were lower down, also on roekwork, facing 
west. The one coming more directly under 
observation was, I could see, throwing out 
underground stems, some of which could have 
been taken off with roots, a sure s : gn that 
roots were abundant and very active. One 
thing is certain with respect to this Daphne, 
and that is that the natural drainage must 
be so free that there is never any danger, 
not even in exceptionally wot winters, of the 
roots striking water. If they do, then good¬ 
bye to health and longevity. 

Adonis vernai.is.— Put this where it will 
never be disturbed, and you will do the right 
thing. It must be classed wdth such things 
as Hellebores and Hepaticas, which so 
tardily recover from the check, which is the 
result of root disturbance. Like the Helle¬ 
bores, it is deep-rooting, therefore the 
ground should be deeply dug before plant¬ 
ing. However carefully planting may be 
done, growth will not be normal until a 
couple of seasons have elapsed, and it never 
will be satisfactory if the plants are lifted 
now and then and are placed in a way that 
necessitates the soil round the roots being 
disturbed annually. Let it have a corner to 
itself, and topdress every winter with rotten 
manure if you want to see what this Adonis 
is at its best. 

Honesty.—P robably some of your readers 


may think that such a common thing as this 
should not find a place in these notes, but 
is there any other hardy plant which, need¬ 
ing little or no culture, gives such a fine dis¬ 
play? There is no need to sow-. Seedlings 
are constantly springing up to take the place 
of the old plants, which die after flowering. 
Colonies of a hundred or more plants create 
a fine effect when in bloom. In many 
seasons the Honesty is not seen at its best 
as a border plant. Although of such a hardy 
nature, the flowers become in some degree 
whitened bv the sharp frosts which are 
almost sure to occur in April. The Honesty 
grows much more strongly in partial shade. 
In the open ground it is not nearly so strong, 
great heat and drought bringing the plants 
into a semi stunted condition, the flower 
spikes lacking the nobility which renders 
this old hardy plant so impressive. Under 
deciduous trees the Honesty is at home. For 
this reason it is valuable, the list of flower¬ 
ing plants that do well under such condi¬ 
tions not being very extensive. For some 
years I have had a colony on the north side 
of a Holly-hedge and shaded by a good- 
sized Plum-tree. Hardly any sun comes 
there, and the flowers are protected from 
frost. For cutting, the Honesty is of great 
value, for it comes at a time when there are 
very few of the taller growing hardy flowers 
available. Moreover, we must not forget how 
good it is for winter decoration. Cut as 
soon as the pods are matured, and hung up 
in a cool, dry place, they will keep in good 
condition all through the dull months. 

By fleet. J. Cornhill. 


ROCK PURSLANE 
(Cal vndrinia). 

The genus Calandrinia is a large one, and 
many species have been introduced to culti¬ 
vation, though comparatively few of them 
have been found to be sufficiently effective 
for general culture. The following, how¬ 
ever, are both showy and perfectly hardy : 

C. umdellata, a native of Chili, hae red¬ 
dish, much branched, little stems, and rarely 
growls more than 3 inches or 4 inches high. 
The flowers are of a dazzling magenta-crim¬ 
son. In the evening and in cloudy weather 
the flowers shut up, and nothing is then seen 
but their tips. It does very well in any fine, 
sandy peat, or other open soil, is a hardy 
perennial on dry soils and well-drained rock- 
work, and looks best in small beds, but may 
be used with advantage as a broad edging to 
large ones. It seems to live longest in chinks 
in well-made roekwork. It is as readily 
raised from seed as the common Wallflower, 
either in the open air in fine, sandy soil, or in 
pots. As it dees not like transplanting, ex¬ 
cept when done very carefully, the best way 
is to sow a few seeds in each small pot in 
autumn, keep them in dry, sunny pits or 
frames during the winter, and then turn the 
plants out without much disturbance into the 
beds at the end of April or beginning of May. 
When the plants are raised every year, they 
flower more continuously than old-established 
specimens. It may also be treated as an 
annual, sown in frames very early in spring, 
but should in every ense be associated with 
diminutive plants like itself. In 

C. discolor, another beautiful Chilian 
plant, growing from 1 foot to U feet in height, 
the leaves are pale green above and purple 
beneath. The flowers, produced in a long 
raceme, and measuring inches across, are 
bright rose in colour, and form a beautiful 
contrast to the tuft of yellow stamens in their 
centre. They only expand in sunshine, but 
open several weeks in succession in July and 
August. This species requires a dry soil and 
a warm exposure to succeed well. It. may 
either be sown in the open border or in pots, 
but care must be taken in transplanting it, 
as the tender rootlets are very susceptible to 
injury. 

C. nitida.— This handsome species was 
first introduced to our gardens by the late 
Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich. It is closely 
allied to C. discolor, but differs from it in ite 
dwarfer habit. It forms a tuft from 4 inches 
to 6 inches across in strong specimens, from 
the midst of which ariee several erect stems 
C inches to 9 inches in height, bearing nume- 
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rous large, rose coloured flowers in a leafy 
raceme, each flower having the peduncle re¬ 
flexed in the bud, and after expansion, but 
assuming an erect position when open, and 
also when the 6eed is ripe. The flowers are 
each fully 2 inches across, expanding best in 
bright sunshine, as do all the species of this 
genus, when they present, from their large 
size and beautiful colour, a striking effect. 
It is best treated as a half-hardy annual, as 
it then blooms much earlier, but may be sown 
in the open ground in May. It succeeds well 
in the border in ordinary garden soil, but 
also thrives on rockwork if supplied with 
sufficient moisture. It is a native of Chili. 

c. grandiflora.— This somewhat re¬ 
sembles C. discolor, but is larger in all its 
parts, and differs in having more showy blos¬ 
soms and in the shape of the leaves. When 
been on a sunny day, a mass of it in flower is 


in the afternoon. It keeps up a succession of 
bloom from June to September, and succeeds 
well on dry soil, generally sowing itself 
freely. It is admirably suited, on account of 
its dwarf habit, for growing on rockwork, etc. 
California. 

There are other kinds, such as C. Lind- 
leyana, C. Burridgi, C. procumbens, C. com- 
pressa, and C. inicrantha, but they are not 
worth cultivating generally, as their flowers 
are not nearly so showy as those of the kinds 
just mentioned. 

CLEMATIS BALEARICA. 

This is the earliest of all the Clematis family 
to flower in the open air, coming into bloom 
in the south-west in the opening days of 
February—sometimes even in January—and 
continuing its blossoming for many weeks. 
Its white flowers, spotted with purple in the 



The Rork Furalano (Calandrinia pmndiflora). From a photo^r.iph by 
Mr. C. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


a very fine sight, the satiny lustre of the rosy 
blooms, with their central tufts of bright 
golden stamens, combined with the effect of 
the large white, glaucous foliage, being very 
attractive. It requires a situation similar to 
C. discolor, and attains the greatest perfec¬ 
tion in a warm and moderately stiff soil. It 
blooms a little earlier than C. discolor, and 
continues to produce its flowers throughout 
tho autumn. Many people treat it ns an 
annual, sowing in April in tho open ground. 
It is, however, in most places, especially 
where the 6oil is light and friable, a peren¬ 
nial. Whether treated as an annual or peren¬ 
nial, it i« a fine plant, and deserves extended 
culture. Like all the Calandrinias, it is es¬ 
pecially suitable for sunny situations, which 
w ould be too hot and dry for many plants. 

C. 8PBCI0SA.— This has slender stems, 
much branched and prostrate. The flowers 
each measure from \ inch to 1 inch across, 
and are of a deep purple-crimson. On sunny 
mornings they open widely, and close early 
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interior, are not particularly striking, but, 
being produced in quantity, and at a time 
when but little in the way of blossom is 
afforded us in the open, they are precious. 
Clematis balearica, also known as C. caly- 
cina, is of rampant growth, and will 60 on 
clamber to a height of 30 feet or more, over 
evergreens or other trees. It has also an 
autumnal season of beauty, being almost as 
decorative when adorned with its fluffy seed- 
vessels as the well-known “ Old Man’s 
Beard ” (C. Vitalba) of our hedgerows. 
Another Clematis (C. cirrhosa) is sometimes 
confounded with the subject of this note, 
from which, however, it may be easily dis¬ 
tinguished by its flowers, which are about 
the same size as those pf C. balearica— 
namely, 2 inches in diameter, and are white, 
but unspotted in the interior, and by its 
leaves, which are far less deeply cut. In 
Nicholson’s “Dictionary of Gardening” the 
illustration of the flowers and leaves of C. 
cirrhosa is evidently that of C. balearica. C. 


cirrhosa is also considerably later in flower¬ 
ing than C. balearica, rarely being at its 
best before the end of March or commence¬ 
ment of April, and the first flowers of C. 
cirrhosa may sometimes be seen just ex¬ 
panded when the latest of C. balearica are 
passing away. Both kinds should be planted 
in gardens, as they extend the flowering sea¬ 
son of their family from the winter days 
almost until the time when the Mountain 
Clematis (C. montana) spreads its veil of 
ivory-white blossoms in the late spring. C. 
balearica was introduced from Minorca in 
1783, and C. cirrhosa from southern Europe 
in 1596. Wvneham Fitzherbert. 


THE VIOLET CRESS 

(IONOPSIDIUM ACAULE). 

This lonopsidium is popularly known ns the 
Violet Cress, and is a charming little annual. 
It is easily e-stablished in the warmer por¬ 
tions of our islands, and, when once intro¬ 
duced, will propagate itself by self-sow n seed. 
It is an excellent carpeting for spring bulbs, 
as, being surface-rooting, it does not rob the 
food supply, and only grows to a height of 
2 inches. Chionodoxa-s look very pretty with 
a carpeting of lonopsidium. with their bluo 
flower-spikes spearing up through the sheet 
of tiny lavender blossoms of the Violet Cress. 
Here it is used as a surfacing for many 
bulbs, and the scarlet flowers of Tulipa 
Greigi are admirably set off by their deli¬ 
cately-tinted carpeting. When sown in the 
late spring, it flowers in the summer, and re¬ 
produces itself from self-sow n seed before the 
winter sets in, coming into bloom, if the 
weather be fairly mild, in December. From 
December it flowers uninterruptedly until 
the end of April or well on into May, so for 
more than four month® it is an object of 
beauty. Seedlings spring up everywhere—in 
the beds, in gravel paths, and even on the 
tops of walls. These are never interfered 
with, except when the soil has to be dis¬ 
turbed for the introduction of new acquisi¬ 
tions, as they do no harm to anything. It 
will not, however, reproduce itself spon¬ 
taneously in all soils, for in a clayey loam, 
where it was sown, no seedlings ever ap¬ 
peared. Sometimes, after renewing itself by 
self-propagation for many years, it suddenly 
disappears, for no apparent reason. I first 
saw it and admired it in Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
garden, where it has flowered annually every 
winter since I have known the place. A few 
years ago, however, though the winter was 
exceptionally mild, it, for some unaccountable 
reason, failed to appear, and only about 
three tiny plants were to be seen in place of 
the carpet of thousands of former years ; but. 
bv obtaining fretsh seed, the annual display 
ha^s since then been kept up. Four years 
ugo it suddenly appeared in -a reserve gar¬ 
den about two hundred yards distant. How 
it came there is a mystery, since no seed had 
ever been sown there ; but its advent was 
welcomed, and it soon 6pread rapidly by 
self sown seed. The lonopsidium ie a native 
of Portugal, whence it was introduced in 
1845. It is not, therefore, absolutely hardv. 
but is never injured in the southwest. Even 
in cold districts, however, it is well worthy 
of culture, as a packet of seed may be pro¬ 
cured for twopence, and will soon produce a 
lovely effect. It is never in the way, is 
easily removed when necessary, and asso¬ 
ciates as well with delicate alpinee in the 
rock garden as it does with the more 
vigorously-growing denizens of the border. 
It will generally bloom in about two months 
from the date of seed-sowing. S. W. F. 

NOTES AND 11EPL1ES. 

Sowing Asters.— When would you suRgei-t sow. 
ing Asters outside or in a box iu cold-frame, to put 
them out after Stocks are pulled up? The Stocks 
are ready to plant as soon as I can get the beds 
ready.—T. J. 

[As you require the Asters to succeed the 
Stocks, you need not hurry the sowing of the 
seed of the Asters for a week or ten day's. It 
would be best raised in a cold-frame facing 
the north. Even then you will have to trans¬ 
plant them to the coolest part of the garden, 
with a view to retarding growth as much as 
possible, otherwise the plants will be too far 
advanced to enable them to be transferred 
to the beds with safety—i.e., if you wish 
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them to make a good display. If the Stocks 
mentioned are of good size, and of the Ten- 
week variety, it will be the middle of July 
before they are past their best, eo vou will 
quite appreciate the foregoing remarks as to 
not getting the Asters in too forward a con¬ 
dition.] 

Donble Varelas falling.— Please let me know In 
your paper, which I have taken for years, why the 
double white Narcissus goes blind, no matter how well 
attended to? I thought perhaps it was when the 
weather was very dry, but such, I find, is not the 
reason. I have large beds of them, and they all 
show buds, but come to nothing. I have transplanted 
some last autumn, but they are as bad. Please tell 
me the right culture? My Pheasant's-eye and all 
varieties of other kinds do splendidly.—C. Y. K. 

[The failure of the double white Poet’s 
Narcissus is more or less prevalent each year, 
and is due to a variety of causes. This Nar 
cissus is a gross feeder, and, therefore, , 
should be well manured. It prefers being I 
planted deeply in the soil, not less than I 
_ 6 inches, and preferably at 8 inches. A j 
strong, almost tenacious soil is that most 
suited to its growth and flowering. In light j 
soils, in conjunction with shallow planting, I 
it is usually a failure. The bulbs are impa- 
tient of removal, and especially resent being ; 
dried off. When replanting is contemplated, j 
this should be done in July, if possible. In ! 
digging in the manure—cow-manure and soot | 
are best if your soil is light—keep it 4 inches j 
or 6 inches below the bulbs. The root-fibres ( 
of this kind are almost perpetual in charac- j 
ter. Bulbs that have stood some time and I 
flowered in the same spot have impoverished 
the soil, and failure is sure to follow. In 
such a case, a winter mulching of manure 
would be helpful. It is not sufficiently re¬ 
cognised that by reason of its late flowering 
the autumn is approaching before the bulbs 
are fully ripened off. It is not generally 
known that the flowers that should appear in 
May of the present year are really formed 
and exist in embryo in midsummer of the 
previous year. It is for this reason that 
every support should be accorded the bulbs, 
so that the growing season may be prolonged 
as much as possible, thereby ensuring the 
fullest development and the proper forma¬ 
tion of the buds at this time. Not a few re¬ 
gard the “blindness,” as th's failing is called, 
as the result of the climatic or atmospheric 
conditions of the moment, but the true cause 
is, more probably, insufficient development in 
the previous year, as, even though blind, all 
the other parts may be good, and, as such, 
are produced by the bulb in its season. All 
you can now do is to encourage vigorous 
growth by mulching with manure, giving also 
a good dressing of soot, and, at least, weekly 
applications of liquid-manure.] 

Bee Balm (Monarda didyma).—“ Kirkcud¬ 
bright ” (May 14th, page 297) is quite correct 
in stating that this plant is brighter in 
colour in a partially-shaded position than in 
full sun—a common tiling with many flowers 
of such a vivid scarlet. I, also, have found 
that the white variety is more tender than 
the scarlet one. This is of but little conse¬ 
quence, as it is much inferior as a garden 
plant. There are several varieties of the 
scarlet one, and some of these are far better 
than others, both in size of flower and in 
brilliancy of colouring. Of all known to me. 
that called Cambridge Scarlet is the finest 
in colour, the blooms being of an intensely 
bright scarlet and of large size. I think that 
in many gardens the glory of the Bee Balm 
is dimmed by the fact that it is often grown 
in too dry soil. In this it is never a success, 
not only failing to flower freely, but often 
dwindling away and presenting a sorry spec¬ 
tacle to those who have seen it in perfection. 

It loves moisture, and is very fine by the 
waterside, where large, well-flowered plants 
may often be found growing splendidly. In 
its native habitats it grows in moist soil, 
being common along streams, and in this 
differs from its ally, MoDarda fistulosa, 
which is a greatly inferior plant, growing 
naturally in dry soil. Such points as these 
are often disregarded from want of know¬ 
ledge, and readers who wish to see the Bee 
Balm in perfection are recommended to pro- 
rure the Cambridge Scarlet variety, and to 
plant it in rich soil in a moist position with 
r> little shade. Then will they appreciate the 
full beauty of Monarda didyma. — R. Aknott. 
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ROSE8. 

PLANTING OUT ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
Many readers of Gardening Illustrated 
have, doubtless, noticed the difference in the 
vigour of Roses planted out under glass and 
that of those grown in pots. Although the 
plants grown in pots can be fed artificially, 
this does not quite meet their natural re¬ 
quirements. In many large establishments 
a house or houses is devoted entirely to 
Roses, and in such cases planting out is 
adopted w’ith great success, and to visit such 
houses during April and May is a real plea¬ 
sure. 

If anyone intends to try a house planted 
out at this season, no time must be lost in 
getting the soil ready. While I would prefer 
a soil that has been trenched a year pre¬ 
viously, and that was formerly pasture, most 
readers have to make the best of the soil 
they happen to have. This may be consider¬ 
ably improved by trenching and incorporat¬ 
ing a liberal amount of basic slag with the 
lower soil, and bone-meal with the upper, to¬ 
gether with some well-rotted manure. What 
is known as bastard-trenching would be 
better than trenching two spits deep, as, un¬ 
less the subsoil be very good, it is not wise 
to bring this to the top. A fairly lofty span 
roofed house would be better than a lean-to, 
and one in which the glass on the sides is 
low down nearly to ground level. Ventila¬ 
tion from the roof is best—indeed, essential— 
and if there are side ventilators, these should 
not be used unless in autumn, to admit air 
to ripen the wood. 

Thei best kind of plant to set out is that 
known as young grafted stuff—that is, if own- 
root plants—which are certainly the best— 
are not obtainable. The plants should be in 
5-inch pots, and nicely ripened by the middle 
nf June, when they may be planted out. Plant 
them a yard apart each way if the room can 
be spared, otherwise 2 feet apart each way, 
cutting out the plants not wanted later on, 
when the plantation becomes too crowded. 
Plant very firmly, and always see that the 
ball of soil is well moistened. Syringe freely 
on bright mornings and afternoons. Beyond 
this, little water will be needed at the root 
for some time. The surface soil may be 
mulched with well-decayed manure. As 
flower-buds appear, keep' them all pinched 
off the first season ; the growth then will be 
much stronger. Insect and fungoid pests 
must be kept down, and I can recommend 
Cyllin soft-soap as a good preventive of both. 
By the late autumn the plants will have 
grown some 3 feet in height—in fact, no one 
can credit the growth such small plants will 
make in one year. Next season they may be 
gently forced, and the following year the 
plants will stand more rapid forcing, if neces¬ 
sary, although it is to be condemned. Weak 
liquid-manure occasionally is helpful, but if 
the soil is prepared as advised, it will con¬ 
tain practically all the plants require. 

A few good kinds to grow are Lyon Rose, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Liberty, Richmond, 
Joseph Lowe, Lady Hillingdon, Niphetos, 
Molly Sharman Crawford, Killarney, White 
Killarney, and Mrs. Aaron Ward. If there 
be wall space, or one wishes to utilise the 
pillars of the house, some plants of Tausend- 
schon would be useful. This charming ram¬ 
bler is one of the best introductions for many 
years, and should be grown by everyone. 

__ R 08 A. 

CLIMBING ROSES AFTER FLOWERING. 
Now that the most of our climbing 
Roses under glass have produced their main 
crop of flowers, what is equivalent to sum¬ 
mer-pruning in the open may be done to 
advantage. There are two varieties that I 
would not prune—these are Climbing Niphe¬ 
tos and Fortune’s Yellow. 

By cutting away the growth that has 
flowered from such as Marshal Niel, we 
not only have much less shade in the house, 
but get rid of a considerable quantity of 
growth that would harbour insects. I would 
not advise tlie wood to be cut away in one 
operation ; two or three thinnings appear to 
me safer, as not placing quite so great a 
check upon the roots, which are now so full 


of activity. I believe this sudden curtailment 
encourages the growth of canker. The main 
object in removing this older wood is to 
encourage better and stronger rods from the 
base of the plant, and in most instances 
these will already be very prominent. I 
know of some specimens of Marechal Niel in 
which the long rods have been run up the 
house, much after the manner of Vines, and 
instead of being cut out, these rods have had 
the side shoots pruned back exactly the same 
as is practised with Vines. In one instance 
the plants have been so treated for five 
seasons, and they have had a fairly good 
crop. Too often one allows these strong 
growers to carry an over abundance of wood, 
shading the house to the detriment of other 
occupants, and not giving nearly such good 
results later as would be the case had they 
been judiciously thinned and the strength 
thrown into the most suitable growths. As 
the strong shoots advance the trees will 
need plenty of liquid-manure, and to be 
kept growing from the first. P. U. 


ROSA RUGOSA OR JAPANESE ROSES. 
Few Roses open so early as the Rugosa forme, 
and none are so free from insect pests or so 
hardy. For a shrubbery they are the ideal 
Roses. The foliage is almost always clean 
and handsome through the spring and sum¬ 
mer. w'hile not the least charm about them is 
the showy heps, that are bright from August 
onwards. 

A few years back a iarge number of the 
commoner varieties was planted in this 
neighbourhood as covert plants, and they 
have given every satisfaction. Not only are 
they indifferent to soil and situation, but 
game are very fond of the heps—so much so 
that our grounds are annually invaded by 
numbers of pheasants in search of them. At 
first the keepers feared the plants would hold 
their leafage too late, but it falls a little 
earlier than those of the majority of covert 
plants. The experiment was a great success, 
and many more are to be planted upon the 
6ame estate. Where required for covert 
plantings, seedlings may be had very cheaply. 
The Rugosas also form a strong, though 
rather wide, hedge, that few would venture* 
to pas3 through. A few of the best are the old 
single white and its deep rosy-violet form. 
Atropurpurea is one of the most striking, 
being blackish-crimson, opening to maroon 
of a clear shade; it is very free-flowering, 
and produces fine heps. The raisers (Messrs. 
G. Paul and Son) describe it as “very 
double,” while others give it as single, and 
it is so with me. Mme. Georges Bruant is 
given as a hybrid with the old favourite, Sbm- 
breuil, and, if correct, this would, apparently, 
account for the partly drooping habit the 
flower has. All the others that I am 
acquainted with stand up boldly. This 
variety is more than semi-double, and is a 
very constant bloomer, making a capital 
flowering shrub. Messrs. G. Paul and Son 
would appear to have paid more attention to 
this class than other English nurserymen, 
they introducing Rose Apples, a pale silvery- 
rose, with pretty fruits, and flowering more 
continuously than most in this section. They 
are also responsible for repens alba, which, 
when worked upon a stout standard, is one 
of the prettiest of ail. It is similar to the 
old single white variety, but that it is desir¬ 
able is confirmed by the award of a gold 
medal of the National Rose Society in 1893. 
We have another new Rugosa in Le Cid (1908), 
which is described as a very large flower, of 
dazzling crimson shade. Fimbriata, unique 
and very distinct, is a white, with just a 
touch of blush at the edges during very bright 
weather. The novelty lies in its being so 
distinctly fringed at the edges of the petals. 
Another good variety is Blanc Double de 
Courbet, the blooms of which are as white 
as those of Frau Karl Druschki. It is semi¬ 
double, very free, and useful for cutting in 
its younger stages. This also continues in 
flower longer than most. Souvenir de Pierre 
Leperdrieux is a bright vinous-red, a little 
more than Remi-double, flowering in large 
clusters, and, perhaps, the most showy of all 
the larger-fruited varieties. Where one 
wishes for a large quantity of fruit for game, 
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I can recommend caloearpa, but this is not 
quite so showy as regards flowers. 

Of the Hybrid Rugosas, perhaps the best is 
the well-known Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
one of the strongest-growing Roses we have. 
I find Messrs. Ketten Freree. of Luxembourg, 
give it a very mixed pedigree. It is a grand 
Rose for pillars. Near me is a plant trained 
fan-shape. It is 20 feet in length, 8 feet to 
10 feet high. It is among the first to flower, 
and produces innumerable blooms, mo-st of 
which are fit for the exhibition 
box. The size and form are all 
that can be desired. By train¬ 
ing the branches horizontally, 
they have flowered from almost 
every eye. There is now a 
white sport of this, named 
Nova Zembla, similar in all re¬ 
spects except colour. Mrs. 

Anthony Waterer. a hybrid 
with General Jacqueminot, 
bears a deep crimson, semi- 
double flower, and has the per¬ 
fume of its Hybrid Perpetual 
parent. These are the best of 
the Japanese Roses so far as 1 
have known them. 

Sussex. 

ROSES ON WALLS. 

Most Rose-growers try to se¬ 
cure as extended a season of 
flowering as possible, and in 
this respect walls or fences are 
very useful. Even the ex¬ 
hibitor would often find a diffi 
culty in getting varieties of the 
choicest Teas and Noisette-3 
without the aid of such, both 
upon the north and south sides 
of the wall. Good soil for such 
Roses should be provided, but 
I would warn against any addi¬ 
tional drainage. The average 
wall absorbs quite enough 
moisture from the soil—in fact, 

Roses in such a position ouffer 
from drought far more than 
when in the open ground, and 
often require an extra soaking 
in consequence. 

In selecting varieties, a little 
care might well be directed to 
the height of the wall and w hat 
the Rose is capable of covering. 

It is by no means a bad system 
to let the stronger growers run 
up to cover the upper portions, 
filling the bare spaces between 
these with shorter growers. 

Such varieties as Mme. Falcot, 

Marie Van Houtte, and Caro¬ 
line Kuster, with others of 
similar habit, are very useful 
between the bare bottoms of 
more vigorous growers. I like 
this plan better than spending 
so much labour upon getting an 
extra vigorous grower to cover 
the whole of the wall in its 
vicinity. I believe it pays in 
the end to do aw'ay with nails 
and shreds. These mean a lot 
of labour, besides considerable 
expense, and the shoots are 
not in the most convenient 
position long at a time, to say 
nothing of their frequent re¬ 
moval when pruning. I have 
seen galvanised spikes with an 
eyelet at the end used to great 
advantage. They can be as far 
from the wall as one wishes; 
and, unlike nails, can be 
used elsewhere if needed. 

Through these eyelets some 
s'retched, and it was easy to tie the Rose- 
growths to the wire. One avoids so much 
injury to the plaster on the wall, and also 
the numerous crevices that so often serve as 
a harbour for insect pests of various kinds. 
The whole of the growth can be readily re¬ 
moved and tied lip afresh after spring prun¬ 
ing, or it may be allowed to remain just as 
"oil as if it were nailed to the wall. The 
distance at which to fix the pegs and wires 
,s a matter of choice and convenience, but 


a distance of 15 inohes from wire to wire 
has proved very serviceable where I have 
seen this plan adopted. P. U. 


NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

Roses with green centre.—I shall be very 
grateful if you can tell me. from the bud 1 send, 
what is the'matter with the plant? The buds are 
fine and big, and the plant fairly robust and healthy, 
but all the opening buds seem to be green iu the 
centre, like the -ne I am sending. The plant is 
climbing on a pergola in a nice open situation and 


A flowering shoot of Macloania insicnia. From a photograph in 
Messrs. J. Vcilch and .Sons’, Lt<L, nursery at Chelsea. 


wires were 


is only about three years old. 1 should much like 
to know what, to do for the plant, if you can kindlv 
give me advirc.—K thel Downks. 

[This complaint of Roses with green 
centres seems to be general this season, 
owing, we think, to the cold, unseasonable 
weather we have had and the late frosts. 
We should advise you to pull off all such 
flowers. The second crop of bloom will 
come better, unless the kind is habitually 
addicted to this malformation, in which case 
it would be well to discard it and employ 
the space to better advantage ] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE MACLEANIAS. 

The genu9 Macleania is a somewhat limited 
one, consisting of a dozen or more species. 
They are all natives of the Andes of America. 
As with most plants of the order to which 
they belong (Vaccinaceae), the Macleanias are 
all evergreen shrubs, in some cases more or 
less rambling in grow th. The flowers are for 
the most part tubular in shape, and of a thick 
wax like texture, while in most of them the 
young leaves are tinged with red. They are 
nearly related to the Cavendishias and Thi- 
baudias, and, like these plants, they need for 
their successful culture a soil consisting 
principally of peat and sand. Effective 
drainage, too, is very necessary, and they re¬ 
quire a liberal amount of water during the 
growing season. Atmospheric moisture, too, 
is very helpful, as, if too dry, the foliage be¬ 
comes infested with thrips. 

In the clear atmosphere of their South 
American home, both the young leaves and 
flowers acquire a brilliancy of colouring 
which are unknown in this country. Plants 
of this class are not popular nowadays, so 
that they are rarely met with in gardens. 
The Kew' Hand List contains but two spe¬ 
cies—M. pulehra, with long, pendulous scar¬ 
let and yellow flowers, and punctata, with 
shorter blossoms, of a rosy-red and yellow 
tint. The species herewith illustrated— 
Macleania insignia—has drooping reddish- 
scarlet, tubular-shaped flowers, borne in clus¬ 
ters like those of an Epacris. The young 
shoots are of a bronzy-orange tint. It is cer¬ 
tainly a pretty shrub for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion, and when shown at the fortnightly meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
May 3rd by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, was 
given an award of merit by the Floral Com¬ 
mittee. 

PROPAGATING PELARGONIUMS. 
Zonals. —In selecting the cuttings, those of 
a Bhort-jointed, woody nature are the best, 
as they can be struck with greater certainty, 
and also make more shapely plants when 
rooted. It is not absolutely necessary to 
take the cuttings off at a joint, but, unless 
they are of somo particular novelty, when 
every joint is of value, the better plan is to 
fashion the base of the cutting by a clean 
cut with a sharp knife just below’ a joint. 
Then the bottom leaf should be removed, 
and any of the leaf-like scales at the base of 
the leaves taken off. Ordinary potting com¬ 
post, with a little additional sand, is just 
the thing for the cuttings. They may be in¬ 
serted into pots, pan9, or boxes, but whatever 
is employed must be quite clean and effec¬ 
tually drained. Stood on a sunny shelf in 
the greenhouse, or in some similar position, 
the cuttings will soon root. They need little 
attention except to water when necessary. 
An excess df moisture will often prove in¬ 
jurious to many of the cuttings. Ivy-leaved 
varieties are amenable to iust the same 
methods of treatment, but in their case, 
being less succulent than the Zonal varieties, 
they are less liable to decay. 

Show, decorative, and regal varie¬ 
ties.— These flower, as a rule, from early 
in May till the end of July or thereabouts. 
For the cuttings of these it is the general 
rule to wait till the flowering season is over, 
when the old plants are cut down to within 
a few inches of the ground, a very necessary 
proceeding when it is desired to grow on the 
old plants into shapely specimens for another 
year. The portion cut away is then avail¬ 
able for cuttings. A good deal nF the upper 
part of the plant will, if made into cuttings, 
and struck, continue to produce flower buds, 
so that it is useless to afterwards attempt to 
grow’ them into shapely specimens. The host 
cuttings are formed of the young, sturdy 
shoots, which are produced just below the 
flowering portion of the plant. The old and 
bare wood, too, will strike easily, and, where 
it has dormant eyes, will break into growth 
and form suitable plants for growing on. 

Seeds.—I have raised considerable num¬ 
bers of the different sections of Pelargoniums 
from seed, and find it very interesting. 
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although the seedlings may 6how no improve¬ 
ment on existing varieties. It is interesting 
to note that the product of seed saved from 
the very best Zonal varieties shows an occa¬ 
sional reversion to quite an old type, though 
the majority may be much on a par with 
their parents. The show, decorative, and 
regal class, too, varies greatly, and many 
interesting and pretty forms may be obtained 
from a pot of seedlings. Plants from seed 
sown early in the year will flower the same 
season, but, in order to test them thoroughly, 
they must be grown on and flowered the 
second year. X. 

EAST LOTHIAN STOCKS IN THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

When as great a variety of flowering plants 
is desired for decoration in the early spring 
months as may lie grown with the aid of but 
little or no heat, the East Lothian Stock 
should be included in the list of subjects 
selected for the purpose. No difficulty what¬ 
ever presents itself in regard to the cultiva¬ 
tion, and if the seed is procured from a re¬ 
liable source, and the plants given cool 
treatment from start to finsh, the grower 
will be rewarded with magnificent spikes of 
bloom, which last a long time in perfection. 
I usually sow the seed in August, and raise 
it in a cold-frame. When the seeds have 
germinated, the pans in which they are sown 
are stood on large flower pots, to bring the 
seedlings nearer to the light and to keep 
them sturdy. They are then potted off singly 
into small GO-sized pots as soon as three or 
four leaves have developed, and are again 
returned to the frame, where they remain 
for a few weeks. They are then stood on a 
shelf in a cold-house, close up to the roof- 
glass, and where the ventilators are closed, 
and a slight amount of heat turned on only 
when frost is imminent. Before the pots 
become too full of roots, the plants are 
shifted into their flowering-pots, which are 
known as 32’s and 24’s. 'lhe compost used 
at this final potting consists of fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, and a fair proportion of dried 
cow-dung, which is rubbed to pieces through 
a fine sieve. Some coarse sand and a little 
lime-rubble are also added. The Jloam is 
sterilised before it is chopped to pieces, to 
avoid the risk of wire-worms attacking the 
roots of the plants, and is employed in the 
proportion of three-fourths of the total quan¬ 
tity of compost needed. When the leaf- 
mould is found to contain many worms, it is 
found a good plan to spread it thinly on the 
floor of the potting-shed and to pass the 
garden-roller over it a few times before add¬ 
ing it to the compost. The compost is made 
very firm, and when potting is completed the 
plants are again placed on shelves, where 
they remain until they push up their central 
flower-spikes, when they are taken down 
and arranged with other flowering subjects. 
When the plants begin to show Tor flower, 
the roots are assisted with occasional doses 
of Clay’s fertiliser, which, besides greatly 
improving the quality and size of the flower- 
spikes, encourages ‘the plants to branch 
freely and continue to produce bloom over a 
long period. I grow the scarlet and white 
varieties only for this purpose. 

This same kind of Stock may be grown 
much in the same way when required for 
flowering early in the season outdoors, only 
instead of placing the plants on a green¬ 
house shelf they should be plunged in a cold- 
frame in a bed of ashes and protected from 
frost when necessary. At other times the 
frame must be well ventilated to prevent 
the foliage damping. The plants can be 
planted out when grown under these condi¬ 
tions by the end of March. 

The Brompton Stock may also be grown 
under precisely the same conditions for 
greenhouse flowering as those which answer 
for the East Lothians, but their habit of 
growth is not so compact. Yet they arc 
very beautiful, and equally fragrant, so that, 
if space allows, a few dozen plants will be 
found very serviceable for the decoration of 
the conservatory, for filling baskets and vases 
in the house, and also for use as cut flowers. 

G P. K. 
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NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Xiselio-Cattleya in bad health.— Can you tell 
me what I have done to this La?lio-CattIeya Bletch- 
leyensia to cause the flower-sheath to fade off In 
this way? It has not, of course, blossomed, and with 
being cut off, the plant hue dried up rather more 
than it was originally.— Mrs. Wynne. 

[It is very difficult to determine the exact 
reasons for this, but it may occur from seve¬ 
ral causes, the principal being that the plant 
may have been kept too dry or too wet during 
the resting period—most probably the latter. 
The temperature of the house may have been 
too cold, or the plant may have had insuffi¬ 
cient light during winter.] 

Echfum Wlldpretl. —This striking member 
of the Boragewort family is well adapted 
for the decoration of the greenhouse. It is 
a native of Madeira, and has now been grown 
in this country for about a dozen years. It is 
a biennial, and, when raised from seed, forms 
during the first season a dense rosette of 
long, narrow, silky leaves. The second year 
the centre of the plant elongates, and forms 
an erect spike a yard or so in height. This is 
for the greater part of its length furnished 
with closely-packed flowers, in colour a very 
peculiar shade of reddish-pink. It is not at 
all a difficult plant to grow, as, if the seed is 
sown in the spring, it will soon germinate, 
and if the seedlings are potted on when 
necessary, they will become established in 
pots 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter before 
winter. The plants thrive in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and, when grow¬ 
ing freely during the summer, they need 
plenty of water. An excess of moisture in 
the winter is, however, very injurious, as at 
that time they are liable to damp. They 
must at that period be kept safe from frost. 
A second species, Echium callithyrsum, a 
native of the Canaries, is a larger grower, 
with more of a shrubby character. The 
flowers of this are of a delightful shade of 
blue.—X. 

Calceolarias. —Calceolarias grown for the 
decoration of the greenhouse are by no means 
limited to those squat growers, with huge 
heads of densely-packed blossoms, known 
usually as florists’ varieties. There are now 
many other forms much less heavy in charac¬ 
ter, and to my mind, at least, far more pleas¬ 
ing. At Kew, in the greenhouse, there is just 
now a considerable variety, showing a greater 
or less divergence from the florists’ forms. 
Some are evidently the result of crosses be¬ 
tween these last-named and some other kinds, 
the result at times being plants with the 
flowers of the florists’ kinds, with a looser 
and less formal disposition. While these are 
as a rule seedlings, and consequently un¬ 
named, there is one variety which has come 
a good deal to the front within the last year 
or two. This is C. Clibrani, a loose-growing, 
freely-branching kind, that reaches a height 
of a couple of feet or so, and bears in great 
profusion its clear yellow blossoms, which are 
in shape more elongated than those of many 
Calceolarias.—X. 

Exacum macranthum. This charming 
Gentian-wort from Ceylon supplies, in its 
rich bluish-purple flowers, a tint but little 
represented among indoor plants at this—or, 
indeed, any other—season. Just now it forms 
a very attractive feature in the greenhouse, 
for, though during a part of the year it re¬ 
quires a structure warmer than an ordinary 
greenhouse, this will suffice for it during the 
summer months. The “ Dictionary of Gar¬ 
dening ” refers to this Exacum as an annual, 
but it may be struck from cuttings year after 
year. Seed sown early in the year will flower 
in a few months—that is, if the young plants 
are grown on in the temperature of an inter¬ 
mediate-house, or, in the case of older plants, 
that bloom, as a rule, in May and June, they 
may, when the flowers are over, he shortened 
back and placed in a gentle heat. So treated, 
young shoots will be freely pushed out, and 
when about a couple of inches in length, they 
may be taken off as cuttings and inserted 
into pots of sandy soil. In a close propagat- 
ing-case they will soon root, and, if potted on 
when necessary, they form effective flowering 
plants the next season. This Exacum is of 
somewhat soft growth, with square stems and 
dark-green, glossy leaves. The flowers, 
which are disposed in loose terminal heaejs, 


are about a couple of inches in diameter. A 
notable feature is the large bright yellow 
stamens, which contrast in a marked manner 
with the intense bluish-purple of the rest of 
the flower. This Exacum succeeds perfectly 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
The pots should be effectually drained, as it 
needs a liberal amount of water when growing 
freely.-X. 

Another new Marguerite.— At the Temple 
Show another new Marguerite was added to 
those already noted in Gardening* Illus¬ 
trated. The newcomer, shown by Messrs. 
Sander and Co., of St. Albans and Bruges, 
was named Mrs. F. K. Sander, and an award 
of merit was given it by the Floral Com¬ 
mittee. Compared with the other double 
Marguerites that is, those in which the 
centre of the flower is filled up with shortened 
floret's, thus forming an Anemone-like bloom 
—this variety stands far before any of the 
others. It is somewhat in the way of Per¬ 
fection, only much superior thereto, but the 
growth is altogether different. The habit is 
more that of the original Chrysanthemum 
frutescens, being of a sturdy, bushy style of 
growth, with prettily-divided leaves. The 
flowers, however, form the most notable fea¬ 
ture, being, in good examples, nearly 6 inches 
across, and of that about two-thirde is taken 
up with the pure white cushion-like centre. 
The long, firm stem will, doubtless, make it 
popular for cutting. I understand that this 
variety will not be distributed till next spring. 


Tuberous Begonias as basket plants. - 

Judging by the interest aroused at the 
Temple show in a group of Begonia Marie 
Bouchet, grown in suspended baskets and 
pots, the value of tuberous-rooted Begonias 
for this purpose is not recognised to the ex¬ 
tent it might be. In the plants exhibited, 
the 6hoots nung down for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and were heavily laden with double 
flowers of a pleasing light red tint. Though 
the flowers are double, the segments are nar¬ 
row, thus forming quite a light bloom com¬ 
pared with those borne by many of the 
dwarf forms. A considerable number of the 
spectators looked upon the variety Marie 
Bouchet as a new, or comparatively new, 
form, but such is by no means the case, as it 
was one of the earliest of the double-flowered 
kinds, having been distributed as long ago 
as 1880, and, what is also singular, it was 
twenty-three years afterwards—namely, in 
1903—given an award of merit as a basket 
plant by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
There are other varieties well suited for grow¬ 
ing in the same way, some of which were 
noted in the group set up by Messrs. Black- 
more and Langdon, of Bath. Specially 
adapted for this purpose are Alba plena fim- 
briata, white ; Alice Manning, yellow ; Car- 
minia, bright carmine-red; Fleur de 
Chrysantheme, salmon-pink; Gladys, deep 
red ; and Mrs. Bilkey, salmon-orange. Any 
of the looser-growing forms are seen to con¬ 
siderable advantage when suspended, but in 
those referred to above the shoots are strictly 
pendulous, and when the plants are elevated, 
the flowers are seen at their best.—X. 


Vitality In seeds.— After a wet, cold sea- 
so*n like the past, many kinds of seeds did 
not ripen well, and had but poor germinat¬ 
ing power, but it is surprising how badly- 
ripened seeds will grow into strong plants. 
Of some Sweet Peas sown in the cold, only 
40 per cent, germinated, while seed from the 
same seed-bag sown in warmth gave 70 per 
cent. Although many came up weak, I find, 
by giving these a position in a light, warm 
house, they grow away freely, and you can¬ 
not distinguish them when in bloom. Mig¬ 
nonette I found just the same. Seed of 
Asters of all kinds is germinating badly, and 
the same may be said of Stocks. Dwarf 
Beans, too, I find, when sown under cold 
treatment, are poor. Runners should not 
be sown till well into May, seeing how cold 
the ground is. Where a few early ones are 
wanted, it would pay to sow a few seed* in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, planting out when 
strong. Most people having to do with seed- 

f rowing will remember the season of 1909.— 
Dorset. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PIERIS (ANDROMEDA). 

This at one time was known as Andromeda, 
but there is in reality only one Andromeda— 
viz., Andromeda polifolia (Mounwort), a 
native of Britain and other parts of Northern 
Europe, as well as the northern United States 
and Canada. In the cultivation of the lead¬ 
ing varieties of Pieris, the points to be ob¬ 
served are the selection of a cool, moist posi- 


charming shrub. Of dwarfer growth than 
P. japouica, it has not the varied graceful 
outline of that species, but as a neat, com¬ 
pact bush there is no evergreen superior to 
it. It is not often seen more than 4 feet to 
5 feet high. The leaves are dark green, and 
measure each 1} inches to 2 inches in length. 
The racemes (which are formed in the late 
autumn, although the flowers do not open 
until the following spring) are terminal and 
branching, and carry numerous pendent white 
flowers. The flowers of this Pieris are not 


deep green when old, and of a reddish colour 
when young. The flowers, which are of a 
porcelain-white, are produced in a cluster of 
erect branching racemes terminating the 
branch. A fine cluster will measure 6 inches 
high and as much in diameter. The flower 
is pendent and almost globular, being con¬ 
tracted at the apex into quite a small open¬ 
ing. A native of the Himalayas. 

P. japonica. —This is, without doubt, one 
of the most beautiful evergreen shrubs intro¬ 
duced to this country. Its graceful habit and 



Pieris Jtiponica in Mr. Chambers’ pardon at Haslemero. 


tion, not necessarily a peaty soil, always free 
from lime, as naturally heavy soils can be 
made to suit them by deep trenching, and 
adding plenty of leaf-soil, with, towards the 
fop, a little peat. Being of slow growth and 
compact rooting, they require little pruning 
or frequent moving. In the beds set aside 
for the Pieris many species of Lilium will do 
well. The best-known varieties of Pieris 
are 

. P- floribunda. —In places where the soil 
18 adapted to its cultivation, this species, 
a native of the United States, has proved a 
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so liable to damage by severe weather as 
those of P. japonica. It was introduced to 
this country in 1812. 

I*. Formosa. —As far north as London this 
species is too tender to bo of any value as a 
hardy shrub, but those who live in Cornwall 
and places with a similar climate should 
plant it. In colder localities it might be 
given the shelter of an unheated structure, a 
consideration its beauty fully entitles it to. 
It is a shrub of Arbutus-like appearance, its 
large, leathery leaves being each 4 inches 
long. inches wide, slightly toothed, very 


handsome leafage would alone make it well 
worth cultivation. Of its beauty when in 
bloom no further testimony isneeded than that 
furnished by the illustration. Being of com¬ 
paratively slow growth, and always keeping a 
shapely form, it needs no pruning. Profes¬ 
sor Sargent tells us that in the temple park 
of Kara, Japan, there are trees of it at least 
30 feet high, with well-formed trunks 0 feet 
I to 8 feet in length. Its leaves are firm in 
texture and glossy green. The flowers are 
borne at and near the ends of the shoots in 
! clusters of drooping racemes, which are each 
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from 2 inches to 5 inches long. The flower 
is pitcher-ehaped and white. The species 
deserves more extended cultivation than it 
obtains at present. 

Other species, of less importance from a 
garden point of view, are P. Mariana, from 
North America; P. nitida, Southern United 
States; and P. ovalifolia, NepauJL 

OVERPRUNING SHRUBS. 

I notice in a contemporary journal an elabo¬ 
rate article on pruning flowering shrubs, in 
which, as is usual with writers, the subject is 
divided into sections. The mania for classifi¬ 
cation is so common that hardly any subject 
can be treated without hair-splitting. The 
main truth about pruning shrubs is not stated 
in the article—viz., that there is very often 
too much pruning—and when it takes the way 
of disfiguring the natural habit of a plant and 
getting it into a conventional shape, it is 
always wrong. When flowering shrubs be¬ 
come a dense mass, and their flowers lessened 
in size owing to excessive growth, then 
we should resort to thinning the branches, 
and even that many shrubs will go for years 
without. 

It is of the utmost importance in all 
pruning that one should keep to the 
natural form of the shrub, which is often a 
beautiful one. Flowering shrubs are often 
overpruned, so that one never see-s the natu¬ 
ral grace of the plant. A good many years 
ago I had to plant a very steep slope—so steep 
that the ordinary operations of gardening 
could not be carried out there—«o I planted 
it rather thickly with shrubs, and for nearly 
twenty years no bush on that bank has been 
pruned. For the most part, the shrubs have 
flowered well every year. They consist of 
many of the nobler Spiraeas, Mock Orangee, 
and Weigelas. No pruning has ever been 
done to them, and the extraordinary fact is 
that they flower well every year, and give a 
fine effect. This past winter only I removed 
the dead wood, but I have never pruned any¬ 
thing back, and I leave them to go on in the 
best way they can. 

One example of overpruning one sees in 
the beautiful Pyrus japonica and its varieties, 
which, in gardens, are usually overpruned. 
In a farmyard near me there is a large bush 
of this, which leans over an Oak fence, and 
is a beautiful thing for months in spring. It 
has never been touched by the pruner. One 
never sees the beauty of this shrub unless its 
branches are allowed to take their natural 
toss, and* so it is with many others. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs for rough bank.—I live in Somerset, 
and would feel much obliged if you would let me 
know the names of fast-growing shrubs which will 
not interfere considerably with growth of hardy¬ 
growing garden plants. The soil is a clay one. To 
obtain quick results should special soil be put round 
the root>? My object is not so much to get showy 
shrubs at present, a6 to furnish a rather bare-looking 
garden. Whilst wishing to improve the garden, it is 
necessary for me to study economy. This remark 
would apply more to soil and cultivation as the 
shrubs, etc., chosen will have to be hardv ones.— 
Wanderer. 

[We have found, in a like situation to that 
described, that the larger Spiraeas (S. Lind- 
loyana), Mock Oranges, and the larger Bar¬ 
berries do very w 7 ell. You may have to con¬ 
sider whether you want evergreens or sum¬ 
mer-leafing shrubs. In the former case you 
will prefer the Sweet Bay, Portugal Laurels, 
and the evergreen Hollies. In vour m : ld 
Somerset country there should bo little diffi¬ 
culty about hardiness, as most of our vigorous 
shrubs thrive there. If you can procure it, 
the addition of some good soil round the 
roots when planting will be an advantage. 
— Ed.] 

Cydonia Maulei superba.— This is. from 
the rich crimson of ite flowers, a very distinct 
and attractive form, but in style of growth it 
is decidedly less tufted than the typical Cy¬ 
donia Maulei—indeed, its general appearance 
is such as to suggest whether it may not pos¬ 
sibly be a hybrid between C. Maulei and C. 
japonica. At this time of the year both these 
species are delightful, and though Cydonia 
japonica is one of the finest of all our wall 
shrubs, and as such is much appreciated, its 
rperits as an open bush are frequently over- 
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looked. Grown in this way, it deserves in¬ 
creased attention, as the richly-coloured forms 
especially impart a colour which is but little 
represented among flowering shrubs. A spe¬ 
cimen of Cydonia japonica cardinalis, about 
5 feet high and 2 feet or 3 feet more in dia¬ 
meter, recently came under my notice. It 
was thickly studded with its bright red.— 
almost scarlet—flowers, and made, as might 
be supposed, a goodly show. The main essen¬ 
tials to a good display of bloom, when thie 
Cydonia is grown in bush form, appear to be 
an open, sunny spot, and a thinning out of 
any old and weak wood immediately after the 
flowering season is past.—X. 

Rhododendron Ascot Brilliant. — The 
Himalayan Rhododendron Thomsoni can be 
readily detected by the distinct glaucous cha¬ 
racter of the undersides of the leaves, and by 
its unusually large thimble-shaped calyx, but 
above all by the rich, blood-red colour of its 
blossoms. This latter feature is particularly 
noticeable in the case of the variety Ascot 
Brilliant, which was obtained by the inter¬ 
crossing of R. Thomsoni and a garden 
variety. While Ascot Brilliant retains some 
what of the sparse habit that R. Thomsoni 
assumes in many districts, it is much better 
furnished than in the case of the original 
species. Being a little later in flowering, too, 
frequently enables it to escape the spring 
frosts, which often play havoc with the blos¬ 
soms of R. Thomsoni. Where a collection of 
Rhododendrons is grown, so as to allow of 
ready comparison, one cannot fail to be 
struck with the appropriateness of the second 
portion of the name of this variety. Other 
varieties of Rhodbdendron in whose produc¬ 
tion R. Thomsoni has played a part are Gill’s 
Triumph, a glorious West Country hybrid be¬ 
tween R. Aucklandi—or Griffithianum. as it is 
often called—and R. Thomsoni. This has 
huge heads of bright carmine coloured 
flowers, which pale somewhat after expan¬ 
sion. Another showy hybrid is R. Shilsoni, 
the result of crossing R. barbatum and R. 
Thomsoni. Beside these, there is a scarce 
but particularly fine form of R. Thomsoni, 
known by the name of R. Thomsoni grandi- 
florum.—G. S. C. 

The Glory Pea In N. Scotland.— I wonder 
if the writer in Gardening (March 21st, page 
309) knows that the Glory Pea of New Zea¬ 
land grows luxuriantly on a house in Sutlier- 
landshire, on the east coast, 100 feet above 
the Moray Firth, and in an exposed situation. 
Attempts to grow it in Stirlingshire so far 
have been unsuccessful.—M. M. Risk, Carl¬ 
ton, Stirling. 

GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

THE DADDY LONG-LEGS OR CRANE 
FLY 

(Tipula oleracea). 

I am much obliged to you for your answer of 
May 14th, and regret that I mast trouble you again. 
I have come to a new garden, and was quite pleased 
to find the sods of turf had been dug into the beds, 
but I now encounter a trouble I have never met with 
before—namely, the grub of the Daddy-long-legs or 

Leather jacket,” as they are called here. They are 
eating up everything. I am told they remain grubs 
for two years, and will continue their destruction. I, 
of course, kill them whenever I find them, and I 
notice the starlings in the early morning are busy on 
the lawn, probably having a grub breakfast, but I 
cannot dig up newly-planted vegetables at this season 
of the year. I have ceased putting out any bedding 
plants, as these are eaten immediately. Will Tomato- 
plants, Gladioli, and such perennials as Phloxes be 
devoured by this grub? Rows of Lobelias are eaten 
in a single night.—E. M. 

[One of the most troublesome pests in gar- 
dene is the grubs of this common fly, which 
are commonly known as “ Leather-jackets,’’ on 
account of the toughness of their skins. Most 
kitchen garden crops and many flowering 
plants, Grass, Corn, and Turnip and Mangold 
crops also suffer from their attacks. When 
they attack a lawn, the Grass soon withers 
and dies, for they eat right through the roots. 
With other plants, having gnawed right 
through their tap-roots, they pass on to 
others, and soon cause an immense amount 
of damage ; and even if the plant has not a 
tap-root, the loss of a number of the fibrous 
ones is very serious. These grubs are very 
difficult to kill. During the day they are 
| usually to be found an inch or eo below the 
surface, and any insecticide applied in suffi¬ 


cient quantities and strength to kill then 
would probably do an equal amount of injury 
to the crop; but watering very thoroughly 
w'ith strong liquid-manure, tsuch as a solu¬ 
tion of guano, salt, or nitrate of 6oda, hae 
been found very beneficial, as the manure 
stimulates the growth of the plants and is 
distasteful to the grubs. They may be 
trapped bv burying pieces of Turnips, Car¬ 
rots, and Potatoes ; these baits should each 
have a small skewer stuck into them to mark 
j their position, and should be examined every 
j morning. Or they may be caught under 
| pieces of turf, slate, board, etc., laid firmly 
' on the ground. The grubs often come to the 
| surface at night and roam about, and shelter 
themselves under eucli things ; or they may 
be caught in long, narrow trenches, with up¬ 
right sides 6 inches high, into which they fall 
and are unable to get out again ; or they may 
he killed with a heavy roller at night, or in 
the early morning. Rooks, starlings, seagulls, 
partridges, and pheasants are very fond of 
these grubs, and a tame rook or seagull in a 
J garden would kill large numbers of them. 
These Leather-jackets are very tenacious of 
life. Frost hae no effect on them. They have 
been frozen until they were so thoroughly 
congealed that they might be snapped in tw’o ; 
yet have 'survived. 

The Daddy-long-legs usually appear about 
j the end of July. The females lay their eggs in 
September or October, some 300 in number, 
at the roots of plants. They soon hatch, and 
j the grubs become full grown in July or 
j August, and after a brief period spent as 
I chrysalides, the insect appears as the wcll- 
j know n fly. There are several kinds of this in- 
| sect besides the common one, but their trans- 
i formations are gone through much in the 
same manner and their habits are much the 
j same. The grubs of the common Daddy-long- 
i legs, when full grown, are about H inches 
long, and nearly a quarter of an inch in dia¬ 
meter at their thickest part, which is near 
their tails. They are of a dirty yellowish- 
brown or brownish-grey colour, with a lead- 
coloured stripe down the back ; the head is 
black, and furnished with a strong pair of 
jaws. They are entirely destitute of legs, but 
the last joint of the body is provided with a 
pair of tubercles beneath, which are of assist¬ 
ance to the grub when in motion. Above 
these tubercles is a somewhat star-shaped 
organ, in the middle of which are two black 
spots ; these black spots are the apertures 
through which the grub breathes. The 
chrysalis is nearly an inch long, and of a 
| brownish colour. Each joint is armed with a 
row of spines, which are of great service to 
I the chrysalis when it wants to reach the sur¬ 
face of the ground, so that the perfect insect 
may escape.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Delphiniums diseased.—Can you tell me, 
through your paper, what is the disease which ie 
attacking’ the clumpe of Delphiniums in niv garden 
this year? They were beautiful last year, and have 
eorne’ up well again, but many of the clumps are 
going off with these spotty leaves. There were some 
badly-diseased Hollyhocks in the beds in the flower- 
garden last year, but they are all gone now, and I 
had none in the kitchen garden, which is a long way 
off. The Delphiniums in both gardens appear to be 
attacked. Can anything be done to stop this disease 
spreading?— Finch am instead. 

[There are no fungus-spores on the leaf, 
nor even mycelium in its tissues, to account 
for the spotting. The base of the stem 
should be examined, and if any disease is 
found there, please send a piece to us in a 
tin box.] 

Fungus in lawn (H. L .).—Judging from the 
sample of soil you send as, we should say that- it is 
very sour owing to the subsoil being very wet and 
cold. If that is so, then it. is evident that the lawn 
wants draining, and if next winter you could have 
this done you may get rid of the fungus. For the 
present you might try what a dressing of fresh lime 
and soot will do. Mix them together, then give tho 
lawn tin a quiet evening, a good dressing. Thia will 
<oon wash in when rain come*, and should, we think, 
destroy the fungus. About the middle of May give 
the lawn a. dressing of sulphate o-f ammonia at. the 
rate of 3 lh. per rod. 

Index and Binding Oases fop New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated is now ready (price 3<i., putt Jrte 
3 \d.). The Hindiny Case for the same volume is alto 
av.iilabk, price 1*. 6 d., by post ltf. 9<i. The Judex ami 
Jiindini Ciis* can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from th 4 Publisher, 17, Fumivnl-streer , London , F..C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and binding 
Case is -8 ., post free. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ANTARCTIC FORGET-ME-NOT 

(MYOSOTID1UM NOBILE). 

This, to hardy plant-lovers a precious plant, 
comes to us in fine condition from Mrs. 
Rogers, at Burncoose, and after its journey 
and several days in the house we took a 
fancy to have it photographed in the house 
in London, which shows its value, perhaps, 
in the cut state. As regards the culture of 
this rare and lovely plant, it is summed up 
in sea-sand. As a neighbour of the sea it 
seems to thrive in and love the coarse 
sand, so that over a large area of England 
and Ireland and all round the coast it is 
possible to grow it. Last year, in going 
through Mr. Fremlin’s garden at Watering 
bury, I had one of the rarest pleasures I 


PLANTS IN COTTAGE HOMES. 

In many parts of England one comes across 
cottage homes so bedecked with flowering 
plants in the summer as to compel admiration 
—indeed, it is a feature in many districts that 
appeals to one, particularly a stranger. In 
some of these hamlets there are to be found 
in the windows plants that, for excellent cul¬ 
ture, would compare very favourably with 
any greenhouse-grown plants of a similar 
character. Some of these are typical of the 
West Country—low f -roofed dwellings, not in¬ 
frequently covered with thatch, under the 
eaves and in the front of the walls of which 
creeping plants grow in rich profusion. 
Roses ramble about the window-frames, filling 
the rooms with fragrance all through the 
summer months, and the white Jasmines shed 
their rich perfume as the branches are stirred 
with the slightest breeze. Often, too, one 


Zonals, proving that under conditions where 
greenhouse treatment is not possible, one 
may have beautiful blossoms. Then there 
are Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, that for months 
in the year are never without flowers, and the 
same may be said of the pots of trailing 
Campanulas hanging in the windows. Be¬ 
gonias, too, are often seen to the best advan¬ 
tage grown in the sunny windows of the cot¬ 
tagers, and Fuchsias frequently grow to a 
large size, and are a mass of flowers through¬ 
out the season. Whatever objection may be 
raised to Primula obconica, it has to be 
said that it is very pretty when in 
flower, lasts for a considerable time, and is 
never seen better than when growing in the 
w indow of some little village home. Great 
favourites with some village folk are the Scar¬ 
borough Lily and the Mimulus, the masses 
of scarlet of the former, and the blotched and 
beautifully-marked flowers of the 
latter being features in some win¬ 
dows. Another plant that I have 
often stayed to admire is Sedum spec- 
tabile, the extremities of the shoots 
of which are set off by masses of rosy- 
pink flowers. I have never seen finer 
specimens of Hydrangeas in pots 
than those grown by cottagers in the 
fair county of Devon—plants carry¬ 
ing one huge trues of delicate flesh- 
coloured blossom. Sweet-scented 
flowering plants are beloved of 
country people. One remembers 
little windows filled with pots of 
Musk, Heliotropes, and Lemon- 
scented Verbenas, filling the rooms 
with rich perfume. I do not know’, if 
one searched England through, he 
could find better all-round plants 
than Fuchsias and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. Favourites among Fuchsias 
are Lord Wolseley, Phenomenal, Mrs. 
Rundle, and Avalanche, while Pelar¬ 
goniums are seen most frequently 
represented by Henry Jacoby, White 
Abbey, and Lord Derby. Of the 
Ivy-leaved section, Mme. Crousse, an 
old sort, is seen over and over again 
in many a cottage home. One of the 
showiest and most accommodating 
plants is the tuberous Begonia. With 
what success it is grown in country 
houses is well known, and not infre 
quently specimens exhibited at local 
shows in classes for \Vindow plants 
have proved its great popularity and 
the ease with which it may be culti¬ 
vated. 

Now and again one is reminded 
that there are other subjects which 
are too frequently regarded as green¬ 
house plants grown to perfection in 
cottage homes. I refer to two which 
I meet with often—the Lantana and 
the Diplacus—plants that may be 
wintered in any window where fires 
are kept in the room in time of frost. 

Leahurst. 


Spray of thu Antarctic Forget-ine-not (Myoiotidium nobile). 


ever had in seeing a large plant of this in 
perfect bloom in the half shade of a clump 
of trees. W. 


Dwarf plants for window-boxes.—I have 
heard objections raised against having plants 
in boxes on a window-sill, because they 
blocked the view from the room, but such 
objections were, I must say, from people 
who took little more than a passing interest 
in plants and gardening in general. But 
there need not be any difficulty about the 
mutter if it is desired to have plants to 
beautify a window. Quite recently I have 
been filling one of these boxes with Tufted 
Pansies, sorts like James Pilling (white, 
margined lavender), Isolde (bright yellow), 
Effie (pure white), and Mrs. McPhail (helio¬ 
trope). Another box contains dwarf Antir¬ 
rhinums, and of both of them one may say 
that for many weeks in succession flowers 
may be depended upon, the chief point to 
vvatch being to keep the old blossoms picked 
—Townsman. 
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notices the red Pyrus about the doorways, or 
the golden-yellow’ blooms of the Kerria, that 
somehow seem more in keeping with a cot¬ 
tage home than when they are planted over 
the walls of the modern villa. Perhaps 
equally attractive are the plants that are 
grown in the borders and in pots for beauti¬ 
fying the home. Who has not, in country 
rambles, been irresistibly drawn to a garden 
where the trim hedge encloses Wallflowers 
and Sweet Williams, Primroses and Polyan¬ 
thuses in all their rich colourings—where 
clumps of Columbines, blazing Poppies, tall 
Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, and beds of Pinks 
fill the air with sweet scent—where Phloxes 
and Michaelmas Daisies all contribute their 
quota of beauty in their own particular time 
of flowering? 

Not the least interesting to a garden lover 
are the plants grown in the windows of these 
cottage homes. There, often, are to be found 
beautiful specimens of Fuchsias and show 
Pelargoniums, magnificent specimens of 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Sending cut flowers by post. 

—The season is upon us when 
garden flowers are to be had 
in abundance, and when those having the 
advantage of a plenteous supply may send 
friends less fortunate in this respect gifts that 
aro always acceptable. Those who reside in 
smoky localities often experience a difficulty 
in getting plants to grow with any degree of 
satisfaction, much less bloom, and to people 
so circumstanced a box of flowers comes with 
not a little pleasure. Some flowers do not 
carry at all well, but there are others, 
gathered at the right time and properly 
packed, that one may almost ensure reaching 
their destination the following day, as fresh 
as when cut. Some there are who simply 
cut the blossoms on the evening of the day 
they are to be posted, letting them stand in 
water for an hour or so before putting them 
into the box, but I do not look upon this plan 
as the best, particularly during a spell of hot 
weather. Rather do I think it better to cut 
the flow’ers intended for post in the early 
morning, while the dew is upon them, letting 
them stand in water, and placing the vessels 
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in a cool dark cellar, if possible, till night. So 
dealt with, the stems will draw up a deal of 
moisture, and then only need a little Moss or 
Grase tied round the stems. I have for¬ 
warded Roses, Sweet Peas, Pansies, Phloxes, 
Irises, and many other blossoms on a long 
journey, and have-been told that they arrived 
“ as fresh as a Daisy.” The boxes should be 
light yet stout, tin or thin wooden boxes 
being the best, and two labels, one on the box 
and a detachable one, are advisable.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Filling window-boxes. — White Mar¬ 
guerites, scarlet Geranium Paul Crampel, 
white Ivy-leaf, and blue Lobelia make a full, 
bright box, and many boxes are filled in this 
way. Tuberous Begonias and pink and 
white Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums hanging over 
the front, are nice. Boxes filled with Violas, 
either mixed or in separate colours, do well 
in shady positions, and boxes filled with hang¬ 
ing Campanula isophylla blue and white, 
are good and effective. tVhere fragrance is de¬ 
sired, Musk, Stocks, Pinks, Carnations, and 
Polyantha Roses may be used. Mignonette 
also and Sweet Peas may be used, either 
singly or in combination. Those who wish 
to break from the stereotyped system of fill¬ 
ing window’-boxes may have a considerable 
choice of materials. Many window-boxes 
wear a neglected appearance during summer, 
because sufficient water is not given. Plants 
suffer much from drought if neglected. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

FINAL POTTING OF CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

During the latter part of May and through¬ 
out the month of June, Chrysanthemum- 
growers will be very busy attending to the 
final potting. Inexperienced growers very 
often think that older cultivators use very 
elaborate composts for this potting. An 
ideal compost is one which will for some 
time furnish all the nourishment—with clear 
water—that the plants require, then act as 
a good store-house for the liquid-manure and 
artificial-manures given, without becoming 
sour and water logged. A good compost is 
fibrous loam which has been cut and stacked 
outside for about three months, two parts 
half-rotted leaf-soil and horse-manure, one 
part old mortar rubble and coarse silver- 
sand. To the above add to each bushel of 
the combined parts a 3-inch potful of soot, 
bone-meal, and wood-ashes respectively. 
All the ingredients should be thoroughly 
mixed. I am not in favour of adding much 
artificial manure at this stage, as I think it 
is best not to force the growth, but to feed 
later on. Ten-inch pots may be used for the 
strong-growing varieties, but 8-inch ones are 
large enough for the others, except March 
and April-rooted plants, which are gener¬ 
ally confined to one stem and one bloom. 
These should be grown in 64 inch and 7-inch 
pots. It is not the bulk of the drainage 
material, but the wav in which it is ar¬ 
ranged in the pots that ensures the free 
passage of the water. One hollow’ crock 
over the hole with a few small ones, with 
thin pieces of turf placed on them, will 
make good drainage. Both the pots and the 
crocks must be washed and used while they 
are perfectly dry. Examine the plants care¬ 
fully. If the roots are numerous round the 
outside of the ball of soil, lose no time in 
getting the plants repotted. For this pur¬ 
pose the soil will be in just the right condi¬ 
tion if the plants are watered about two 
hours before ; but no watering must be done 
if the soil is moist. Each "plant must be 
potted so that ample space will be left for 
a top-dressing and for watering. Make the 
compost in the bottom of the pot firm and 
even, and also that used for filling in 
between the pot and the ball of soil. No new 
soil must be placed on the old ball, neither 
must the latter be rammed down with the 
stick. Where new stakes are required, they 
should he placed in the holes made by the 
smaller stakes, then damage to the roots is 
avoided. 

If passible, the plants should be placed in 
their summer position when taken from the 
potting bench, as early exposure to light, 
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sunshine, and air is beneficial. The plants 
should be arranged in rows running due 
north and south, if this is convenient; and 
if there is a natural protection, about 
twenty yards away, against the south-west 
winds, so much the better. Specimen plants 
and late-flowering varieties, too, must have 
ample room in an open position, as the best 
results are obtained from gradually-matured 
wood. Bourne Vale. 


TREATMENT OF PLANTS FOR 
PROVIDING CUTTINGS. 

All cultivators of Chrysanthemums would 
act wisely if they took care of some of their 
surplus plants and planted them out in a 
border in a convenient part of the garden 
at the present time. The plants should be 
so arranged in the bed that, when frosts 
come, glass lights, resting on rough boards 
fixed on edge to form a temporary frame, 
could be placed over them. The soil in 
which the plants are to be grown must not 
be very rich, and no feeding with artificial 
manures should be permitted. If flowers 
develop, they may be used; but the chief 
object is to grow a good crop of fine, sturdy 
cuttings to provide plants for exhibition. 
Cuttings treated in the way suggested will 
grow into much better plants than those 
usually secured from highly fed pot plants. 
Even a couple of plants of each variety 
would give a sufficient supply of cuttings, 
and the resulting plants would be freer from 
disease than many specimens are at the pre¬ 
sent time. From outdoor-grown plants one 
should be able to use the first and strongest 
cuttings; whereas, we are often obliged to 
discard the majority of first cuttings from 
pot-grown specimens. Bourne Vale. 


FRUIT. 

FROST-DAMAGED STRAWBERRY- 
BEDS. 

Doubtless many are bewailing the injury 
to Strawberry-blooms. In the more sheltered 
positions, and on the coast, doubtless, there 
is perhaps no material record of loss ; but 
the case differs where the garden has neither 
tree-belts nor other shelter. The most popu¬ 
lar of all our British varieties, Royal 
Sovereign, has one fault in that the blossoms 
and buds are so early exposed to the elements, 
because of the unduly long stem. As soon 
as frost settles on the foliage of this variety 
it immediately droops and exposes the flower- 
trusses. The effect of this exposure is soon 
apparent in the blackened eyes of the opened 
flowers and advancing buds also. Many in¬ 
experienced persons comfort themselves that 
because there are no open flowers the crop 
is safe. Further inspection, however, reveals 
the damage done by the frost. Some sorts 
protect their flower-trusses effectively in 
their early stages, but these are not so 
popular as Royal Sovereign, because they 
are neither so early nor so productive. In 
a season like the present there may be some 
consolation in the fact that all one’s stock is 
not represented by one variety. I hold it to 
be false economy for amateurs and private 
gardeners to pin their faith absolutely on 
Royal Sovereign. It is true, given a normal 
season, it produces a more extended and pro¬ 
ductive crop than any other present-day 
Strawberry, but there are some we cannot 
well spare, especially for late use. 

It is distressing, despite the fact that some 
protection has been provided, to find, on a 
survey of the beds, that quite half, and in 
some instances a greater percentage, has 
been absolutely destroyed. I am afraid many 
of us do not anticipate frost early enough. 
In the first and second weeks of May there 
were several degrees of frost accompanied by 
cold winds, hail, and even snow-storms. 
Even those plants that had the strawy litter 
raised above their leaves were not immune, 
nor were others having shelter from green¬ 
house w’alls and boughs of evergreen shrubs 
placed among them. With the exception of 
Royal Sovereign and Leader—of which only 
a few are grown for early picking—-the others 
show but little injury. Bedford Champion, 
Laxton’s Reward, Latest of All, Givon’s pro¬ 


lific, Sir J. Paxton, and Vicomtesse H. de 
Thury are a few almost indispensable. It 
will be interesting to learn from other readers 
how the Strawberry-bloom has fared. 

West Wilts. 


PEAR-BLOOM FALLING. 

I have a Jargonelle Pear-tree, about twenty years old, 
on the east end of my cottage. It has not been 
pruned for twenty years. The branches come out 
from the butt of tree about 5 feet to 6 feet from the 
wall. It is covered with bloom every year, nearly 
all of which falls off when it reaches the sire of 
enclosed samples. About a year ago I dug out a lot 
of the soil from the roots, and replaced with new 
soil, also manure. This year the tree was literally 
covered with bloom, nearly all of which fell off dur¬ 
ing the last eight days. The Pears reach about the 
6ize of Peas, and then fall off, and have to be swept 
up, shovelfuls of them. Can you explain the cause? 
—Warwick. 

[Had the non-setting of the fruit of your 
Jargonelle Pear occurred for the first time 
this season, we ehould have unhesitatingly 
said that the flowers had been injured either 
by frost or the bitter cold winds which have 
been so prevalent this spring, as the sample 
sent has every appearance of being so in¬ 
jured. But as this failure is an annual occur¬ 
rence, the cause must be sought for in other 
directions. It is quite possible that the tree, 
being old, and the blooms produced in such 
great profusion, the flowers are weak, and not 
fully developed. This would not prevent 
their opening and making a fine display, but 
none of them could set fruit, and they would, 
therefore, fall to the ground. A reduction of 
the fruit-buds to one-half in the autumn 
would greatly strengthen the remainder, and 
render the chances of the flowers setting the 
following spring—barring accidents in the 
shape of frosts, etc.—much more probable. 
To accomplish this, all the weakest of the 
flower or fruit-buds on each spur should be 
dispensed with, and cut clean out with a 
sharp knife. This thinning of the fruit-bude 
naturally relieves the strain which would be 
put on the energies of a tree at the flowering 
period, when there is an over-abundant blos¬ 
soming. This thinning assists those re¬ 
tained very considerably, and infuses the tree 
with renewed vigour. Another cause for 
Pear-bloom dropping is when the roots get 
out of control, as is, no doubt, the case with 
yours. When this occurs, the roots descend 
into the cold, sour subsoil, where they aro 
far removed from the influence of air and 
warmth, and are, therefore, incapable of per¬ 
forming their proper functions. It is also 
possible that the root system does not receive 
a sufficiency of moisture, but we think the 
cause of the tree failing to set fruit is due to 
either one or the other of the reasons set forth, 
or a combination of both. You cannot lift 
and lay the roots afresh, but you can en¬ 
courage those lying nearest the surface to 
form new roots and feed upwards, by placing 
within their reach a good mulching of 
manure. This should be carried out annually, 
when the surface soil will in time become 
permeated with feeding or fibrous roots, and 
assist in the setting of the fruit to a large 
degree. In regard to the thinning of the 
fruit-buds on the spurs, this is a matter to 
which we desire you to give attention in any 
case.] 

MARKET PEACH CULTURE. 

In connection with the above, I see a corre¬ 
spondent, on page 304, does not anticipate 
that Peaches and Nectarines will ever 
cheapen to any considerable extent. He is 
a bold man who ventures to prophesy that 
in the face of what has happened in the 
case of Grapes, Melons, Tomatoes, and 
Cucumbers within the last three decades. 
The devotion of an enormously-increased 
area to their culture in this country, to 
say nothing of the example being largely 
followed by our neighbours in the Channel 
Islands and France, is bound to cheapen 
them—in fact, they are cheapening already. 
There seems also to be an idea that Grapes 
can be grown much more cheaply and easily 
than stone fruit, but is that reaily so? The 
initial cost of erection of houses, heating 
apparatus, arrangements for watering, pre¬ 
paration of borders, etc., would bn prac¬ 
tically the same—at least, I fail to see where 
any difference could be made—and, so far as 
the actual planting is concerned, there is 
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little to choose between them, for any saving 
between buying m canes and growing Vines 
straight away from the eye is counter¬ 
balanced by the time that elapses before a 
crop is secured with the latter, and I think 
most gardeners would say that the labour 
attached to a house of Vines in full bear¬ 
ing would be considerably more than in the 
case of a house of Peaches (of the same size), 
especially 'tvlien the thinning of the Grapes 
is taken into consideration. 

It must be remembered that houses con¬ 
taining Peaches and Nectarines are cleared 
much earlier than the majority of vineries, 
and, consequently can be utilised for other 
things, a course impossible, or, at least, ex¬ 
tremely risky, where Grapes are hanging. 

Apart from the building of new houses or 
conversion of existing structures for Peaches 
and Nectarines, there are two things likely 
to greatly increase the output—first, so far 
as the Peach is concerned, the introduction 
of one or two good-class, first-early varie¬ 
ties that are of good constitution and free 
setters. This has been attained in Necinrines 
with Cardinal, a first-rate fruit, which ripens 
over a week earlier than anything else ; but 
the earliest Peaches, Alexander and Water¬ 
loo, are not satisfactory. They are decidedly 
shy, and in nine seasons out of ten the crop 
is very short- It is extremely difficult to 
account for this, as the objectionable trait is 
found when they are growing side by s de 
with other varieties that are bearing splendid 
crops and have received exactly the same 
treatment. What we want is a first-early 
Peach possessing all the good qualities of 
Dymond. I suppose, taking it altogether, 
nothing much better could be desired. It 
is the early fruit that at present commands 
the high price, but whether this would be 
kept up with a greatly increased supply re¬ 
mains to be proved ;• I, for one, do not think 
it would. Again, the better utilisation of 
space is a matter calling for consideration. 
This would give a much larger percentage 
of fruit from a given area and bring more 
on equality the average weight obtainable 
from the siwue in contrast to Grapes. The 
old type of house, with its trellis at the front 
and on the wall, often gave only a small 
crop at the back, especially if the front 
trellis was high and the back trees derived 
little benefit from the sun. This has been 
altered«ui the newer span-roof houses, where 
trees are planted on either side, and all get 
the benefit of light and air. It is a ques¬ 
tion if space could not be still further utilised 
if houses were slightly altered, straight cross- 
sections of wire used, instead of arched 
trellis, and a far larger number of trees 
planted in a given space. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gooseberries Injured. — I would be greatly 
obliged If you can tell me what is wrong with my 
Gooseberries, that are falling in quantities. I hope 
it is only in consequence of a violent hail storm last 
week that may have injured the skin, and then 
when they grow it bursts, as you see. The leaves 
look healthy, and there was a flue crop, but so many 
arc coming off 1 fear it will be short. The bushes bore 
an enormous crop last year, but I had them well 
pruned and mulched with manure. —E. K. G. 

[There is no trace of disease on the leaves 
and wood of Gooseberry forwarded. The 
berries bear abundant traces of having been 
severely injured, and the violent hail storm 
alluded to w'ould be sufficient to cause it. We 
have witnessed the same thing before with 
respect to Apples and Pears, the portions of 
the fruits injured by the hailstones decaying 
in a similar manner to that in the Gooseber¬ 
ries you send us. We think that all berries 
which have been badly bruised will drop.] 

Apple-bloom-buds failing.—I am sending, in 
two envelopes, specimens of two Apple-trees, which 
Mem t tii> year to be going to bear no fruit at all. 
The envelope marked 1. 1 believe, contains a speci¬ 
men of Warner’s King; 2, 1 do not know; but both 
tree." bore excellently last year, and I know no reason 
why they should not have done equally well this 
year. The Warner’s King appeared to wish to put 
out some blossoms, but they were, apparently, pecked 
off by birds or eaten out by caterpillars before they 
came to anything. Can you kindly tell me the cause 
of the evil and its remedy?—C. Saskey. 

[The bloom-buds have either been pulled 
out by birds, or they have fallen as a result 
of having been so injured'or partly devoured 
by the ApiJlc-blossom weevil (Authomomus 


pomorum). Frost or injury from hailstones 
might be advanced as a probable cauee of 
their dropping, but the fact of the foliage on 
the spur-wood 6ent being in a healthy and un¬ 
injured condition goes towards disproving 
this theory. We incline to the belief that the 
mischief is due either to birds—perhaps opar- 
rows—or to the ravages of the weevil men¬ 
tioned, but without specimens of the fallen 
blooms at hand for investigation, we are un¬ 
able to say which. The remedy in the fir 3 t 
case is to reduce their numbers by shooting. 
You might net the trees if they are in bush or 
pyramid form, but with regard to standards 
this would be an impossibility. Assuming 
that the trouble was caused by the Apple bios 
som weevil, the great thing is to keep the 
trees thoroughly clean, by making it an an¬ 
nual practice to spray them when growth is 
dormant with caustic alkali solution. This 
destroys all insects, both of this and other 
species, hibernating in the crevices of the 
rough bark on stem and branch. The soil 
beneath the trees, too, should either be re¬ 
moved entirely to the depth of several inches 
and taken bodily away and be burnt or deeply 
buried, or otherwise well dressed with kainit 
in the autumn. All sticks, stones, and any¬ 
thing likely to afford hiding-places for the 
insects should also be cleared away, and well 
scarify the soil at frequent intervals. You 
might also try the effect of fresh slaked lime 
on the surface. Putting grease-bands on the 
stems of the trees may trap many of the 
female weevils when on the way up for the 
purpose of laying their eggs in the unopened 
bloom-buds. One egg is deposited by the 
female in each bud. These soon hatch out, 
when the resulting maggots quickly devour 
the interior of the buds and cause their death. 
At the present time nothing can be done, 
and remedial measures must, perforce, be de¬ 
ferred till the autumn and winter, r.s has been 
already stated.] 

Breastwcod on fruit-trees.— Will jou pit-use 
tell me if I am riidit concerning the treatment of 
wall fruit trees? Should breast wood be taken off 
clean, allowing aide shoots to the following: Peaches, 
Nectarine-, Apricots, Plums, and Cherries, including 
Morello? Should Pears only be spurred? — !. J. 

[The foreright shoots or breastwood on 
Peaches, Nectarines, and—under certain 
conditions—Apricots also, should always be 
pulled off. The exception in regard to the 
last-named fruit is when the trees are culti¬ 
vated entirely on the spur system, or a com¬ 
bination method embracing both the spur 
system and the annual laving in of a certain 
amount of young wood for fruiting. When 
Apricots are grown on the same linos ns the 
Peach, which method finds favour with some 
cultivators, then all breastwood must be dis¬ 
pensed with. Morello Cherries, which usually 
make an abundance of young wood, should 
also have all “ forerights ” removed, laying in 
a sufficiency of the young shoots each sea-son 
to furnish the crop for the next year. Some 
rowers spur in some of the surplus growths, 
ut spurs are a superfluity on Morello Cherry- 
trees. Dessert Cherries, Plums, Apples, and 
Pears, which are always cultivated on the 
spur system, should have all breastwood 
shortened back, with the object of forming 
fruiting spurs for future needs.] I 

Apple-tree unhealthy.-I am sending by this 
post three pieces of an Apple-tree. I should be 
pleased if you could tell me the cause of it dying 
off? It has never been grafted, and it originated 
from a pip; age twenty years. The soil is of a sandy 
nature, und the tree has made a lot of growth. I 
should be pleased if you could give me the cause 
and how to cure it?— F. Croich. 

[Your tree is infested with two distinct 
fungoid diseases, one of which is the Apple- 
mildew (Podosphaera lemotricha), and the 
other is the Apple-scab (Kusicladium dendriti- 
cum). It is the first-named fungus with 
which the leaves and wood are coated on one 
of the spur growths sent, and this same fun- 

§ us must also be held responsible for having 
estroyed the flowers and embryo fruits in 
this particular instance also. On the leaves 
attached to the other growths you send us, the 
Apple-scab is only too apparent, and drastic 
remedies are necessary to subdue both this 
and the foregoing fungus. For the mildew, 
spray the tree with a solution of sulphide of 
potassium. To make this, first dissolve 4 ozs. 
of soft-soap in 3 gallons of hot water. Then 
add 2 ozs. of the sulphide, and as soon as this 


is dissolved, apply the mixture to the tree at 
once. This chemical you can obtaiu at a 
cheap rate from any chemist. For the scab, 
you cannot do better than spray the tree 
twice with Bordeaux mixture. This you can 
purchase prepared ready for use, and apply 
according to instructions sent with it. As 
the tree is so badly infested, you should carry 
out all this with as little delay as possible. 
In the winter spray the tree twice—sav, in 
November or December—and again at the 
end of January, with caustic alkali wash.] 

The Pear-midge.-I would like to know the 
reason why this Pear, Doyenne du Cornice, looks like 
this—the fruit malformed and most of the blossom, 
which was profuse, .shrivelling away?—L. Fox. 

[The Pears are infested with the larva? of 
the Pear gnat-midge (Diplosus pyrivora), a 
troublesome and destructive pest, to subdue 
which no real remedy has yet been discovered. 
The female insects, which usually appear 
about the time the Pear blooms, deposit their 
eggs by means of an ovipositor in the nec¬ 
taries of the flowers, both when open and in 
an unopened condition. By the time the eggs 
hatch, the fruits are formed, and the resulting 
maggots feed on the interior until the inter¬ 
nal organs are consumed, when decay sets in. 
By this time the maggots are full fed, and 
escape by a hole in the 6ide of the fruit, and 
secrete themselves just under the surface of 
the soil beneath the tree. Here they spin 
cocoons, and in due course the adult insecte 
appear, as has already been stated, in the 
spring. An infestation is always shown by 
the fruits assuming abnormal proportions. 
In many cases they split open and are very 
much malformed, and are always discoloured 
by the time the maggots make their escape. 
The possibility of future attack can be greatly 
discounted if the precaution is taken to pull 
of! every fruit on the tree having a swollen 
or distorted appearance and burning them ; 
ulso to gather up and destroy in the same 
manner any fruits that may have fallen to the 
ground. Then, as the maggots spend the re¬ 
mainder of the season in the cocoon stage, tlio 
soil should be well scarified at frequent inter¬ 
vals, breaking down all lumps and clods to as 
fine a tilth as possible, with a view to expos¬ 
ing the cocoons for the benefi t of in¬ 
sectivorous birds. Dusting the soil on each 
occasion when it is stirred with fresh slaked 
lime would also assist in reducing their num¬ 
bers. A good dressing of kainit may be given 
in the autumn, as the caustic properties of 
this will kill all cocoons with which it comes 
into contact. The only other remedial mea¬ 
sure you can adopt is to remove the soil 
bodily beneath the tree to the depth of (several 
inches ,and either burn or bury it deeply else¬ 
where. lieplace it with fresh soil, obtained 
from as remote a portion of the garden as 
possible. You may also give the tree two 
sprayings next winter of caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion. With regard to the non-setting of the 
blooms, this was, no doubt, due either to frest 
effects or as a result of the bitter cold winds 
having injured the internal organs of the 
flowers.] 

Work In the vinery.- Sub laterals must be 
kept in cheek—at least, until colouring is 
making progress and afterwards if there is 
an ample development of foliage. There 
must be no lowering of temperature, as a 
check in any stage of grow th is harmful. As 
soon as the Grapes are thinned, the border, 
if well drained, should be thoroughly mois¬ 
tened, and should continue healthily moist 
till the Grapes are ripe. Shanking may be 
brought on by a too dry condition of the bor¬ 
ders. Special Vine-manures are prepared by 
the horticultural chemist, and these have 
been successfully used where the borders 
have been well put together. The main 
staple of a good Vine border is turfy loam. 

I have generally found Muscats do best when 
the loam is rather heavy, not necessarily of 
a clayey nature, but certainly not sandy. 
Other things, such as old plaster and wood- 
oshes, can be added when necessary. Bones 
in some form also are desirable, but not. 
too much animal manure should be used, ex 
cept as a mulch on the surface. Ventilation 
now should be in careful hands. Bogin early 
in the morning, and close early. A chink 
of air at night will be beneficial. 
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BOOKS 


SUUMER SALADS. 

Everybody thinks he can make a ealad. 
What could be easier? Cut up the Lettuce, 
sprinkle salt over it, then a dash of vinegar, 
and a fair tot of oil; mix it up. There you 
are ! Result: A nasty mess ! Of course, it 
is elementary that the Lettuce should be care¬ 
fully dried and broken up; never cut; that 
the oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt should be 
duly proportioned according to taste, and that 
the fourniture , the Chervil, Tarragon, and 
Chives, Onion, or chapon should not be 
omitted. 

In “The Gentlewoman’s Delights,” a 
quaint old book, dating from 1654, are in¬ 
structions “ How to make a Salle of all man¬ 
ner of Hearbs ”: “Take your hearbs, and 
pick them clean, and the floures; wash them 
clean, and swing them in a strainer; then 
put them into a dish, and mingle them with 
Cowcumbers and Lemons, sliced very thin; 
then scrape on Sugar, and put in Vinegar and 
Oil; then spread the floures on the top; 
garnish your dish with hard eggs, and all 
sorts of your floures; scrape on Sugar, and 
serve it.” This has been tried, and, mixed 
with discretion, is not bad, although there is 
far too much sugar in it. Jean Jacques Rous¬ 
seau was of opinion that a salad required so 
much gentle care in the preparation that in 
order to retain the essential properties of the 
plants the leaves of the Lettuce should not be 
touched save by the fingers of a fair young 
girl, and the phrase “fatiguer la salads avec 
les doigts ” is still found in old books, when 
it was really the custom for the prettiest and 
youngest girl in the room to mix the salad 
on the table with her fingers. 

Those really interested in the art of the 
salad may be recommended to a little-known 
work, entitled “Archidopno, overo dell* In- 
salata e dell’ uso di essa. Trattato nuovo 
curioso e non mai piii dato alia luce: da 
Salvatore Massonio scritto. In Venetia, 
1627.” More than fifty vegetables are dis¬ 
cussed, and more than a hundred authors 
cited ; but the treatise, though diffuse, and 
not free from the pedantry of its age, is read¬ 
able and practical—up to a certain point. 
Many unaccustomed ingredients of a salad 
are set forth, such as Hops, Asparagus, Nas¬ 
turtium, Oranges, Lemons, Truffles, Borage, 
Valerian, Anise, Cabbage, and Pimpernel. 

It puzzles people sometimes when French 
folk sneak of a salad being cuite or con file. 
This simply means that it is a salad which 
has been prepared some hours in advance; 
the leaves then become soft and flaccid, and 
there is no crispness about them. The 
flavour remains, but there is no nuttiness. 
Some prefer a salad this way, but not many. 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers as food. —Cucumbers are plen¬ 
tiful in our markets now, and not dear, and 
the season is at hand when they can be en¬ 
joyed. The common way of serving them, 
with vinegar and pepper, is what gives them 
a bad name. It is often the best way to 
cat them plain, without any additions, 
just as one does a good Apple or 
Pear. If eaten as a salad, be careful 
to use good white wine vinegar, and not the 
common vinegar, which is a pernicious liquid. 
What is commonly forgotten is that the Cu¬ 
cumber is an excellent vegetable when deli¬ 
cate green vegetables are scarce, stewed or 
braised, to accompany meat. Cut into 
pieces and well cooked, there is no better 
vegetable. Cucumbers are so often abundant 
in a garden that their uses in cookery should 
be considered. 


Hair-worms (W . M. Crow foot).—From your de¬ 
scription, it is more than likely that the worms you 
refer to are one of the hair-worms belonging to the 
genus Mermis. These worms may often be found on 
plants after rain, and sometimes in great numbers, 
making some persons think there has been a shower 
of worms. These worms pass the greater part of 
their mature existence in the soil. The life-history of 
these worms is not thoroughly understood, but It is 
certain that they pass a portion of their early life 
as internal parasites of insects. They are auite 
harmless to plants. 


‘‘ALPINE FLOWERS AND GARDENS.”* 
Gardentxq has become a fashionable art, 
and the publishers, moved thereat, keep 
turning out books on it pretty thickly. The 
present book is no help to gardeners, being 
mainly concerned with the description of the 
flowers in nature. Where the author keeps 
to his plants, he writes well, but when he 
wanders away from these it is wearisome 
stuff, as on pages 10 and 11. 

The book is well printed as regards letter- 
press, but when one comes to the pictures we 
fear that the three-colour process has slain 
the effect of the drawings, however good they 
were. The attempt to show tiny alpine 
flowers and giant mountains behind them in 
the same picture is inartistic and bound to 
fail in effect—all the more when there 
is a sky of Reckitt’s blue. The beauty of 
the alpine air and distances is entirely lost in 
the strong colours of the three-colour pro¬ 
cess. We can hardly do justice to the true 
alpine flowers except by showing the fore¬ 
grounds clad with these flowers, which often 
form fascinating pictures. 

The book is preceded by an introduction 
of Mr. Correvon, who is a charming man, a 
good botanist, plant-lover, and poet, but who 
has no more notion of making a pic¬ 
turesque rock garden than a child with a 
toy barrow. One of his gardens is 
illustrated here, Bourg St. Pierre (facing 
page 136). I once made a weary pilgrimage 
to see this garden, and I might as well have 
gone to see a rockery in a villa garden in St. 
John’s Wood. With all manner of natural 
rocks around him, it is exasperating to find 
him imitating the little pock marked banks 
of rockwork of our gardens. If the stones 
had been thrown out of a cart and untouched, 
the effect would have been much better than 
that shown in the picture. We do not like to 
speak harshly of any well-meant effort, but 
there is so much desire to grow alpine flowers 
now in our country, which is eo well fitted for 
it, that the best way is not to be kind to bad 
work of any sort. W. 


“A GARDEN IN BOGLAND.’ t 
This is a curious little book, and quite un¬ 
like the stereotyped essays which are so 
often coming out now. It is the story of a 
lady who is happy enough to have a few 
acres of bog-land in Ireland and has very 
rightly added the trees, shrubs, and flowers 
that grow naturally in such places. These 
are a good many, and some of them very 
beautiful, from the scarlet Lobelia to the 
trees that love the waterside. It is a very 
tiny book, well printed on good paper, and 
only spoilt by as bad photographs as one 
can see and the two little coloured prints, 
which, as the French say, leave much to be 
desired. Those who are satisfied with the 
present colour-printing are not hard to 
please. The spelling of the Latin names of 
the plante grown is the most amusing we 
have ever seen. 


“PANSIES, VIOLAS, AND VIOLETS.”J 
This is a nice little book, and well illus¬ 
trated, in spite of the deficiences of colour 
printing. The illustrations are, indeed, much 
better than one generally sees in books of 
this kind, and, happily, it is not printed on 
the clayed paper which is so much used and 
leads to the overweighting of books. A plate 
we complain of, however, is No. VII., as 
mostly devoted to ugly things. The article 
on the species of Violets is very good, so far 
as it goes. 


Exposition Retrospective de la Rose (A 
Guide to). —This is a well printed little 
pamphlet, and in part a prospectus of a book 
which is coming, and also a good guide to 
an exhibition of horticulture recently held in 


* ‘‘Alpine Flowers and Garden*.” Painted and described 
by (I. FSemwell. London : A. and C. Black. 


t "A Garden in Bog-land.’’ By “H. E. 8.” London: 
Siegle, Hill and Co., Langham-plaee, W. 

t “Pansies, Violas, and Violets," by William Cuthbertson, 
J P. Illustrated. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack, 16, 
Henrietta-street; and Edinburgh. 


I Paris. It telle in a very interesting way 
a good deal about Rose lore, which may 
interest some of our readers, describing 
species of wild Roses and Roses of different 
countries and in science and arts and letters. 
Lastly, it deals with the Rose of to-day. It 
is issued by the spirited M. Jules Graver- 
eaux, who has formed the Roseraie de l’Hay 
(Seine), and it makes us wish to see the 
coming book he tells us of. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —There is always at this 
season work among Roses if fine blooms are 
wanted. Grubs and aphides must be de¬ 
stroyed. Bud«, if too numerous, can be 
thinned, suckers, if any, removed. Liquid- 
manure may be given now, if required, and it 
generally is at this season. Sweet Peas are 
now, or should be, growing freely. I have 
heard complaints of eeeds germinating badly. 
We start our plants in a little warmth, and 
every good seed grows, and the seedlings 
escape most of the troubles which are met 
with outside. Climbers on arches and trel¬ 
lises may want a little training, but it is well 
to permit a little freedom of growth. An¬ 
nual climbers that were sown where they 
were intended to flower will require a little 
direction to start them. These are best 
sown outside for the most part, but Mauran- 
dyas and Cobaea scandens should be started 
in pots. In some places Lilacs are not 
flowering well. They want nourishment—a 
good mulch of manure—and some of the old 
wood should be thinned out to concentrate 
the growing force upon fewer buds. In a 
general way the time to prune flowering 
shrubs is as soon as the blooms fade. How 
beautiful the Thorne, Laburnums, and Horse 
Chestnuts are now !—but the bloom is rather 
late this year. The bedding out may bo 
finished now. Dahlias, spring-raised Holly¬ 
hocks, Cannas, and Begonias may be planted 
now. Annuals must be thinned, and ever¬ 
greens and shrubs pruned, if necessary. 

Fruit garden.— The frost has thinned the 
Pears, and in exposed gardens and orchards 
Plums have fallen, but Apples are better, 
and, after all, Apples are the great stand-by 
in fruit. Spraying with London purple is 
being done in some places, and the larvae of 
the codlin moth may be thinned, if not alto¬ 
gether cleared off, if the spraying is persisted 
in. Something may be done to encourage 
the trees in the way of top-dressing with 
manure, either from the farmyard or the 
manufacturing chemist. Very few of us feed 
the heavily-laden trees or bushes sufficiently. 
If we want large Gooseberries or fine Rasp¬ 
berries, we must feed either with liquid or 
solids—or, better still, combine the two. 
Strawberries look promising, and if the 
weather comes hot and dry, liquid nourish¬ 
ment will be beneficial. Do not forget to 
plant some of the forced Strawberries, which 
have healthy foliage, for an autumn crop. 
We have perpetual Strawberries, but I have 
not found them equal to Royal Sovereign in 
September and October. 

Vegetable garden.— Plant out early-' 
raised Brussels Sprouts and other green 
crops, especially Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. 
If the Cabbage stems are saved, the old 
leaves must be cut away. A mulch of 
manure will add to the freshness and tender¬ 
ness of the young sprouts which break away. 
Prepare trenches for Celery and Leeks. The 
manure should not be too fresh or rank. 
It is better worked into compost, or, at any 
rate, should be well blended with the soil in 
the trenches. Plant Runner Beans during 
June for successional bearing. The white- 
seeded Scarlet Runner bears very freely, and 
there are other Runners which are worth 
growing. Earth up early Potatoes, and stir 
the soil between the rows of later ones. 
Mulch Peas with manure, if possible. If we 
have hot, dry weather, it will be a great 
help. Manure fresh from the stable will do 
for this purpose. Sow Marrow Peas for 
August gathering. Salad plants must be 
sown fortnightly, and on porous soils mulch 
freely. Do not transplant Lettuces. Sow 
Endive. 
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Conservatory.— Pot Carnations, both per- 
petuals and Malmaison, when necessary. The 
compost should not be too rich. A good 
compost is old turf broken up with the hands, 
two-thirds, and the remainder good leaf- 
mould or very old hot-bed manure, with a 
sprinkling of "bone-meal and plenty of sharp 
Hand to keep it open. If artificials are mixed 
with the compcxst for the last shift, give some 
potash or phosphates, that will add firmness 
to the growth. Nitrogen means soft growth 
and a paucity of flowers. If anything of a 
more stimulating nature is wanted, it can 
be given in the water. Chrysanthemum® 
will now be ready for the last shift. Where 
many plants are grown, this may bo a long 
business, but, a® all will not be ready at the 
same time, the work may very well be spread 
over a month. One cannot grow good 
Chrysanthemums without good loam. This, 
at least, should form rather more than half 
the bulk. To this may bo added leaf-mould, 
dried and broken-up etable-manure, bone- 
meal, and a dash of soot. Pot very firmly, 
and leave room for water, or, in other words, 
do not fill the pots too full. Some growers 
give a top-dressing later in the season, and 
some allowance may be made for that. 
When we used to grow for exhibition, 
w r e found the top-dressing useful. One of 
the most useful evergreen plants is cer¬ 
tainly Asparagus Sprengeri. It is easily 
raised from seed, and if an old plant is per¬ 
mitted to grow to a large size and flower, 
there will be plenty of seed, and the plant 
is useful in all sizes. As Azaleas go out of 
flower, remove all seed-pods from both these 
and Indian Rhododendrons. Some of these 
make handsome specimens. 

Stove. —At this season, or as soon as the 
weather becomes settled, when Pelargoniums 
and various other plants will do in the open 
air, there will be room to prepare a house to 
relieve the stove, so that the young plants 
coming on may have more room. Some of 
the etove plants will do now in the conser¬ 
vatory, and possibly a warm pit may be 
spared for the young stove plants, where 
warmth and a light shading may be used 
when required. Some young plants may re¬ 
quire to have the strong shoots pinched, to 
induce a bushy habit. Bouvardias may be 
pinched once or twice, to form a foundation, 
and by-and-bye they will do better in a light 
pit or frame, freely ventilated. Good cut¬ 
tings of Poinsettias may still be rooted if 
more stock is w r anted—they will come in use¬ 
ful. If there is a warm position at the back 
of Melon-house, a few plants of Euphorbia 
jacquinimflora, planted out and trained to 
the wall, will produce long wreaths of flowers 
for cutting. 

In the .late vinery.— We cannot dispense 
with fires altogether yet. There may be days 
when the fire may be permitted to go out, 
or, if kept in, should be banked up with 
ashes, but after the warm spell of sunshine 
and south wind comes a change, when the 
wind veers round to north east and the tem¬ 
perature drops, and fire is required to keep 
things comfortable. One cannot do without 
fire-heat for Muscats and Gros Colman till 
the Grapes are finished. We may at times let 
the fire rest, but must always be ready to re¬ 
start it in our climate. I suppose every 
Grape grower some time or other has to deal 
with mildew. We have not had it for several 
years -in fact, we have no trouble with it 
since we purchased Campbell’s sulphur 
vaporiser. This i« the mo«st effective mildew- 
destroyer we have evpr tried, and it is so 
easily applied. There is more than one cause 
of mildew, but it may, I think, generally be 
summed up in check to growth, and usually 
occurs when the ventilation i« deficient or 
something wrong with the roots—either too 
little or too much water in the soil. The 
regulation of the growth will take up some 
time now, and the thinning of the berries 
must have attention. 

Ripening Peaches. —As soon as the fruite 
begin to put on colour, increase the ventila¬ 
tion, and leave* a little air oh at night. The 
good Peach-grower will have his crop of 
Peaches on the upper side of the trellis, 
where every gleam of sunshine reaches the | 
fruit®, and every leaf must be thrust aside i 
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| if it overhang® a fruit. Thi® will, of course, 

, be done in good time. Peaches will use up 
i a good deal of nutriment during the time of 
growth, but this feeding should not be con- 
j tinued too long as the fruit approaches 
| maturity. Too much water will spoil the 
flavour. The syringe may be ueed if the 
water is pure till the fruit® begin to colour, 

| but when ripening, a buoyant atmosphere is 
1 better than one laden with moisture, to give 
the full flavour. Peaches, when ripening, 

; should be looked over daily, and the ripest 
fruits gathered, to prevent falling, 
j Cucumbers. —The moment the roots work 
I through on to the surface, add a thin cover- 
| ing of fresh compost. Equal parts of good 
loam and manure, with a dash of bone-meal 
| and eoot, will do. Cucumbers may be grown 
in any spare house that is clean and can be 
kept close. We simply place heaps of good 
j compost wherever there i® room, and set out a 
; strong plant, and train it on to the trellis, or 
! make a trellis of Bamboo canes, fill the at¬ 
mosphere of the house with moisture, and 
keep close and warm. If it i® necessary to 
; shade, a little whitewash will suffice, but 
I Cucumbers will not scorch unless the atmos¬ 
phere becomes too dry. As soon as the plant 
I begin® to bear, feeding may be done, and 
i growth kept thin. 

j Plants In and about the house.— Win- 
; dow-boxes should be bright now. Ideas vary 
: about the filling of window-boxes, but there 
, is plenty of plants to choose from, and white 
1 Marguerites, pink Ivy Geraniums, and blue 
j Lobelias seem run upon a good deal, and, if 
well cared for in the matter of watering, the 
1 boxes will be bright. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WOBK. 

j Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June ISth. —We have still some tender 
! plants to set out. We hope to get through 
I all this work by the end of this week. We 
I do not grow many Tomatoes entirely outside, 
j away from the shelter of wall or fence. What 
! we have will go out this week. Zonal Pelar- 
I goniums for winter flowering have been 
| shifted into 5-inch pots, and placed on coal- 
! ash bed outside. They will not be permitted 
I to flower. Shifted on double Petunias, to 
j flower in conservatory. 

I June Ufth.- Asparagus is abundant now, 
j and of good quality. As the season is rather 
I late, we shall continue cutting till the end of 
the month. Of course, weeds will be kept 
down. Roses are looked over often, to de- 
I stroy grubs and other insects. Plants on 
j walls are producing good flowers for cutting. 
The old crimson General Jacqueminot Is 
flowering freely on a wall, and the flower® are 
useful for cutting. 

June 15th. —Young vegetables have been 
thinned, and the hoe run through between the 
; rows to kill weeds when small, and help in 
! settling the plants down after thinning. 

| Shifted on Primula obconica. We find the 
improved varieties useful, and ignore all 
I that ha® been said about the poison hairs on 
i the folinge. At the same time, I think any 
person subject to skin disease had better not 
touch them. 

I June 10th.- The disbudding or thinning of 
I the young wood of Peaches is nearly com- 
, pleted, and the last of the protection is re- 
moved, dried, and etowed away till wanted 
i again. A further thinning has been given to 
I Apricots, and a® the trees are growing in a 
' warm situation, a mulch of manure has been 
I placed over the borders. We have found a 
considerable advantage from this in previous 
years, and the fruits come larger. 

June 17th.- Now that the bedding out is 
| finished, we have to prepare for the winter 
supply of plants and flowers for the conser- 
| vatory. More Cinerarias and Primulas have 
i been sown, and the early plants pricked off 
i into boxes. These things will, of course, be 
grown cool, and then the young Cyclamens 
are, or should be, ready for a shift into the 
flowering pot®. For early flowering, we like 
to get these potted by the end of June and 
arranged in cold-pits." 

June ISth. —Salvias, Eupatoriums, and So- 
lanums will be planted out. Arum Lilies 
have been sjnod out to ripen, w'hter being 


gradually withheld. A good rest till August 
will benefit them. Those who wish may 
plant them out, but our plant® will be kept 
in pots, and be repotted in August. Rear¬ 
ranged conservatory, and added to the effect 
by taking plants from stove and other 
houses. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly 'written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Puulisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Namings plants. —All who uish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Boat Arda Rover with blighted foliage 

(G. W. Evant ).—There does not appear to be disease 
upon the foliage you send us. The brownish marks 
are simply the result of cold winds and perhaps 
frost, and you will find this will not seriously injure 
the plant. 

Orange-fnngu® on Roaea (Afiis Peard ).—Your 
Roses have been attacked by what is known as 
Orange-fungus. No real harm follows an attack of 
this, excepting the premature defoliation, which, of 
course, is a great drain on the plant. There is no 
remedy for it, but in order to lessen its attack you 
should pick oil the affected leaves and burn them, 
syringing the plants with soap and water in which a 
handful of sulphur has been mixed. 

Sowing Calceolaria-seed (T. J.).—If you wish 
to have Calceolarias in bloom in April and May next 

ear, you should sow the seed now in pans and placo 

hem in a frame or handlight stood under a north 
wall. If the soil in the pans is thoroughly moist¬ 
ened before the seed is sown and the pans covered 
with sheets of glass shaded with brown-paper or 
Moss, but little, if any, further moistening will be 
required until the seed germinates. If the seed is 
fresh the shading hastens germination. 

Carnations falling (Herts ).—From the pieces of 
Carnation-stems you send, we find that they have 
been attacked by the ‘‘6tem eel-worm.” If you 
will cut open the growths, you will find that the 
centre is decayed. To prevent the pest spreading 
we should advise you to burn every infested plant. 
We do not think the ants have anything to do with 
the failure of the Mignonette, and the cause must bo 
looktMi for in another direction. Kindly send us a 
plant, roots and all, and we will do our best to help 
you. 

Plantains and other weeds on lawn (Brad¬ 
ford).—As the weeds are evidently so numerous and 
hand-weeding docs not seem to lessen their numbers, 
we would advise you to have the lawn dug over in 
the autumn, at the same time clearing out all the 
weeds as you go on and adding a good dressing of 
manure. Then you can relay with fresh turf, if you 
can get it, or, failing this, sow down with good 
Grass-seed, taking care not to use that from a ha\- 
loft, which is, as a rule, full of weed-seeds, which 
will give you no end of trouble. You will never do 
any good unless you decide to do this. 

Rose-growths diseased (C. S. T.).—We think 
the dead pieces of growth sent are showing the 
effects of an unripened condition. If you examino 
the plants from which these were cut, you will ob¬ 
serve there is nearly all pith in the construction. 
Sound, healthy wood should contain more solid 
growth than pith. Whether this latter state is 
owing to defective manuring or winter frosts we are 
unable to say, but the pithy condition points to 
errors in manuring with chemicals. In any case, you 
can only cut away the growths to sound wood, and 
we would caution you to be careful how you uso 
artificial manures. 

Pelargonium® after flowering (B .).—When 
flowering is over you must stand the plants outdoors 
to harden the growth, giving less water than usual, 
but not drying them off. In about a fortnight after 
they have been stood in the open air cut them back, 
leaving three or four eyes beyond the old wood. Pi’ 1 
In any cuttings If you wish to increase your stock. 
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After cutting down, stand the plants in a frame 
with plenty of air, and keep just moist at the roots 
until they begin to grow Jrccly. When the shoots 
are about 2 inches long shake the plants out and 
repot into as small pots as the roots can be got into. 
Stand them in the frame again and shade Irom hot 
sun until the roots have got hold of the fresh so.l, 
when more air may be given and the shading dis¬ 
pensed with. 

Soli for dwarf bulbous Irises (A.).—The dwarf 
bulbous Irises, such as I. Bakeriaua and the several 
forms of Iris reticulata, I. Tauri, I. Heldreichi, and 
others succeed best in light eundy loam, which must 
also be perfectly drained. None of the varieties or 
species named appearing at all happy in cold or 
clayey soils, which are usually retentive of moisture. 
If in your district, as in some other parts of the 
county from which you write, the soil is of a heavy 
description and overlies the lias clay formation, you 
would do well to make a border specially for these 
and similar kinds, raising it a foot or more above 
the ordinary level of the soil around. In the Pains- 
wick district we have seen Iris reticulata a complete 
success in light soils that were also freely charged 
with fine siftings of the magnesian limestone. The 
finest development in the last-named species that wc 
have observed was when the plants were growing in 
a soil not greatly removed from heath soil, the sub¬ 
soil being gravel and sand. A sunny aspect should 
always be selected. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Lilacs, propagating (B.).—Lilacs can be ob¬ 
tained from cuttings, which may be taken off and in 
serted deeply and firmly in any good garden-soil 
during the autumn months after the leaves have 
fallen and the wood is ripe. Lilacs can also be easily 
increased from suckers—when the plants arc on their 
own roots—which they produce freelv, these being 
detached from the parent plant when they have be¬ 
come well rooted. They are also grafted on the 
Privet, but this plan should never be followed, as it 
usually results in the scion eventually dying, its 
place being taken by the evil-smelling stock* Layer¬ 
ing is a better method of propagating than from 
cuttings. 

Azalea blooms small OF. T.).-Your Azalea 
shows evidence of root starving; not that these 
plants need high feeding, but they like repotting oc- 
casionally, as the soil, owing to the excessive rooting 
of the plant, gets exhausted. We should advi. r e you 
to pick oil all the buds now’ and then repot. Turn 
the plant cut, and removing the drainage, rub down 
the ball of soil one third, then get it into a clean 
pot of the same size as the former one, using peat, 
well mixed with silver sand. A little charcoal dust 
is also excellent. The plant should be kept in the 
warm greenhouse for a month to induce new root 
and shoot formation, then be gradually hardened 
before standing it outdoors for the summer. Of 
course, these plants need constant watering when 
outdoors, as once the roots become thoroughly dry 
the buds sufTer and become small and weak. 

PRUIT. 

Pears dropping OF. H.).-The failure may be 
due to imperfect fertilisation, or bad weather would 
also cause it. In the absence of any partfculare, we 
should imagine that the fault lies at the roots, 
which may have penetrated into the subsoil. If 
such is the case, then the only remedy is to examine 
them in the early autumn, and if you find that such 
js the case, have the trees root-pruned. 

Black Currant-mite (John Young) -Your Black 
Currant-bushes have, unfortunately, been attacked 
by the mite. There is, we fear, no cure for this 
pest, unless you are prepared to take great care to 
pick off all the infested buds and burn them. Even 
then success is by no means certain. If only a few 
of the shoots are attacked, it may be possible, by 
cutting them off and burning them, to lcsscu the 
attack, but if the attack is a very bad one, as seems 
to be the case with your bushes, then the only remedy 
is to dig the whole lot up and burn them, getting 
next autumn some plants from a clean stock, and 
planting in another part of the garden. 

Wectarine-leaves blistered (John Young) -The 
Nectanne-lcaves you send have been what is known 
as “ blistered a disease from which in cold springs 
very few outdoor Peach and Nectarine-trces escape. 

It is the product of a fungus, though doubtless 
caused by cold winds and frosts causing disrupton 
of the tissues of the then tender leaves. Peaches 
are usuaHy grown on the warmest walls in the garden 
with the result that the trees start early into growth’ 
Then w’e get from warm, sunny days changes to 
frost, or cold, biting winds, which injure the leafage. 

S erT \ C , dy * ,s , found in gathering the affected 
leaves gradually, taking the worst first. Two thick¬ 
nesses of fish-netting hung in front of the trees and 
*/»? m tle , wa11 b y IoQ g Bamboo-canes 
reaching to the ground from the top of the wall 
are a great help in preventing this trouble, as these 
keep off the cold, frosty winds. 

rr3'5;«n? iJ T^ 0 - 0<?osoberry ? nd Currant-bushes 

<«i«an).-Therc is no reason to assume that the good 
»m V t b «j een *2 n you* Gooseberry and Currant-bushes 
will hinder the swelling of the fruit. In a season 
when, as \ve learn, these fruits have been greatly 
thinned by frosts, you are fortunate if you have good 
T 0U * r * bu 5 bes ' an<J , that may be somewhat 
due to protection from ample eafage. No one thinks 
? th«e bushes whilst the* fruit is swell££ 

A y tl^ eC ,i..l hU ‘ m .i y <T« l, y check the swelling 
/. ruit ’ , When that begins to colour, it is 
mature, J and then * ome moderate tfiinning 
may be done, and it is not probable that any 
secondary growth will follow. In the ca«e of Goose- 
berries, cut back all inner shoots to one half their 
K 0,1 ou . te * S> r leading ones to fuFly 

J„ n * he c ®« Red Currants, all the new 

as-bjiSdS? ‘sswua 
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Birlty —The Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthus nepalen- 

sisj.- G. D.—i, Euphorbia splendens; 2, Berberls 

vulgaris; 3. Ajuga reptans; 4, Lychnis dioica fl.-pl. 

- Eliot Howard. —I, The Cucumber-tree (Magnolia 

acuminata).- J. Moffat. — 1, Clematis balcarica; 2, 

Quite impassible to name fiom such a scrap as you 

- Miss A. Rainsford. — Diplacus glutinosus. 

t - - ..— -— — -- - Dairies.—1, Biibergia viridiflora; 2, Prob- 

Planting Asparagus,” in our issue of October ‘23rd, 1 ably Azolla caroliniana, should like to see in 

1909, page G02, a copy of which can be had of the bloom.- J. M. Brown .—Ceanothus rigidus.- K _ 

publisher, price I^d., post free.- C. B. Gotch.- L The Bird Cherry (Prunus JL’adus); 2, Lonicera 

\\ ithout some further particulars, it is very difficult ! sompervirens; 3, Lychnis dioica fl.-pl.; 4 , Berber!# 

to state the cause of failure. To us it seems to be | Darwini. - M. G.— 1, Anchusa sempervirens ; 2, 

that the plants are very old and worn out, and the : Cheiranthus alpinus; 3, l’olenionium cceruleum; 4 , 

soil quite exhausted.- K. C. T. — l, The form of Libertia formosa, we think; please send better speci- 

Androsace sarmentosa referred to by “ K ” was an men.- M. S.— 1, Aubrietia deltoidea; 2, Saxifraga 

exceedingly good one. The soil and position have hypnoides; 3, Saxifraga Wallace!; 4, Saxifraga granu- 


8H0RT REPLIES. 

P. B. S .—It is quite impossible for us to suggest 
how to plant the bed you refer to, as you tell us 
nothing of what plants you have, and which can he 

used for filling the same.- D'Arcy IF. Reeve.- Yes, . 

very early for Crinurn capense to be throwing up | send us. 
a ,l} 0W(j r-<?pikc.-IF. Acworth .—See the article on 1 ——F. E 


much to do as regards the colour of the flowers, and 
this was evidently the case with the floweis sent. 2, 
Leave the ground bare; all depends on the soil as to 
whether English and Spanish Irises will live for 
several years, but as the bulbs are so cheap it is well 

to plant every year.- Kitty .—We see no reason why 

tulips should not be planted in Rose-beds; but w 


lata fl.-pl.-B. 11. G. —1, Berbcris vulgarFs; 2, 

Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 3, Forsythia suspensa; 4 , 

Daphne Laureola.-IF. A. M.— 1, The Mexican 

Orange-flower (Choisya ternata); 2, Staphyjea 
colchiea ; 3, Ceanothus azureus; 4, Philadelphia 

coronarius.- J. A. R.—l, Muscari comosum; 2, 

Polemonium Rjchardsoni; 3, Scilla campanulata 


Arabian Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum arabicum). 

- Rev. G. II. Raynor .—Large flower, Iris florentina; 

small bloom, Iris sibTica.- Col. dementi.— The 

Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger). 


think you would find Carnations more in’ keeping alba; 4, Saxifraga hypnoides.- Q. Ellick .—The 

with the Roses, as even when not in flower the a »- • «-•****-— - * 

foliage is beautiful. These could be obtained and 

planted as eaily in the autumn as possible.- Borax. 

— You should procure a copy of the “ Practical 

Grcenkeeper,” from Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., - ---- - 

Judging by this year. Both Plums and Peaches are imported 
nting in | from South Africa into England, and, with splendid 


an opinion as to the cause of failure. 

the soil you send, it seems to us to be _„ 

body, being on the light side- Margaret Partrigc .— 

The insects you send are millipedes. Dress the ground 

with one of the soil fumigants now to be had.- 

E. Richard*ot \.—A great deal depends on the season, 
but we should say that if you were to sow at the 
end of the present month the plants would he in 
bloom by the time you wish.- A. Ryder.-Try dress¬ 

ing the ground with one of the soil fumigants now to 
be had, and if these fail, then dress the ground with 

gas-lime in the autumn.- C. 0. T .—The shade from 

the trees and the wall are inimical lo the growth of 
the Grass. We think, however, that the real cause 
is want of drainage, and until this is carried out 
we fear you can expect to have very little, if any, 
success.- A. M. A'.—We do not know the composi¬ 

tion of the weed-killers now on the market. You will 
find it much hetter to purchase such ready made 

than trouble about making them at home.- Janette. 

-Cut only the heads that are fit for table. Do not 
let the Asparagus seed, as this only weakens the 
crowns. You will find an article dealing with the 
“ Summer treatment of Asparagus ” in our hsuc of 
July 31st, 1909. A copy can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for l}d. The Grass-mowings may be used 
as a mulch, or they may be put into an out-of-the- 
way corner and allowed to rot, and be mixed with | 

the manure used for the garden.- A. G. T.-With 

no particulars, it is very difficult to say, but we 
should conclude that the roots are old and the soil 
exhausted. Your best plan will be to make a fresh 
bed next spring. 


1 transportation facilities at command and the most 
i approved methods of packing, the Ontario growers 
: are confident of competing successfully for a share 
of England's favour. The unfailing demand for 
Niagara Peaches, coupled with the rapidly extending 
I markets, are sufficiently sound reasons for a wide 
extension of Peach-planting in the Niagara fruit-belt. 
Plenty of suitable land is still available, and very 
good prices are being realised for Peach-farmi within 
the Niagara belt. Several farmers last year ob- 
I tained about 30,000 baskets of Peaches from their 
I farms. A ten-acre Peach-farm near Beamiville re* 

: cently realised no less than 12,000 dollars. 


PICTURESQUE GARDEN SCENES. 


HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— Mrs. K. Goschcn .-Tulip 
probably Golden Crown, but difficult to say with 

certainty without facilities for comparison- H. F. 

—Platystemon californictis.- M. E. G — We cannot 

Undertake to name florist flowers.- A. M. IF.—1, 

Lychnis dioica fl.-pl.: 2, Phlox canadensis; 3. Sedum 
album.- K. C. T.—l, Fair Maids of France (Ranun¬ 

culus aconitifolius fl.-pl.); 2, Cheiranthus (syn., Erysi¬ 
mum) ochroleucus; 3, Erysimum alpinism.- Hugh H. 


We Uko to interest our reader a 
in picturesque effects of gartfenm 
as distinct from Individual beauty 
of flower and plant . Any garden 
view might come In under this 
heading, and we do not define any 
special subjects which might 
limit the Competition too much . 
We shall give a Prise of a Guinea 
for the best Photograph sent us 
In each month from now to end 
of October, and a copy of “ The 
English Flower Garden " as second 
prise • 


l^oyal polanic Gardsns, pegenl's park, London. 

John Waterer & Sons, Ltd., 

American Nursery, BAGSHOT, SURREY. 

Beg to announce that theii 

GREAT EXHIBITION OF 
RHODODENDRONS 

IS NOW OPEN 

At the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, from 
10 a.m. till sunset. 

Cards of admission can be obtained from 
JOHN WATERER & SONS, Ltd., BAGSHOT, SURREY. 
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FRUIT. 

CORDON APPLES. 

In connection with the article on page 318, 
I have received from a correspondent, who 
appears to be growing cordon Apples very 
successfully, although on a small scale, an 
interesting letter, giving a list of some varie¬ 
ties which he had in good condition on May 
30th. These are Dutch Mignonne, Reinette 
du Canada, Claygate Pearmain, and Stunner 
Pippin in dessert, and Alfriston, Annie 
Elizabeth, and Northen Greening in cooking 
Apples. “I do not mean to say,” adds my 
correspondent, “ that they are as handsome 
as the foreign fruit one sees in the shops, but 
they are sound, fresh, and good, and quite 
first-rate for the purpose for which they are 
required; besides, it is very nice to grow 
one’s own fruit.” I take this to be a very 
interesting communication, alike in the in¬ 
terest taken in many quarters in fruit culture 
and as showing, with careful cultivation and 
storing, the length of time many varieties 
will last in good condition. It may be noted 
that the fruit in question is stored in a cool, 
well-ventilated loft, facing north-west. My 
correspondent adds that he has not practised 
spring protection until the present season, 
but, having lost the greater part of the blos¬ 
som on one or two occasions, he has decided, 
to be on the safe side, to do so in future. 
Cordons right out in the open have not the 
natural protection afforded by a wall or 
fence with an overhanging coping. If at a 
disadvantage in this respect, their position 
affords opportunity to run over them occa¬ 
sionally, to rid them of caterpillar, which 
seems to be rather troublesome th : s season. 
A sure sign of the visitation, so far as gar¬ 
dens are concerned, is the appearance of the 
Hawthorn hedges, which in some districts 
are a mass of w*ebs. Cordon trees are not 
much trouble. Golden rules for summer cul¬ 
ture are not to be too early with the summer 
pruning, to thin early and fairly hard where 
there is a heavy crop to secure a nice-sized 
fruit, and to mulch and water if the weather 
is hot and dry, especially on light soil. The 
best way is to gently loosen the surface with 
a fork, so as not to disturb the roots, give a 
good soaking, and mulch and water aga : n. 
This ensures moisture getting well down, 
and also its retention. E. B. S. 


Orchard-house.- Use the syringe-freely 
now morning and evening, and close at four 
o'clock with a damp atmosphere, to give size 
to the fruits. This treatment will keep down 
red spider. Ventilation on mild, calm days 
must be free, and include side as well as roof 
ventilation, so that the circulation may be 
freer. It is an advantage to Peaches for the 
foliage to have a complete circulation of air 
below as well as above, and this cannot be 
obtained from roof ventilation only. Of 
course, early in the season we must keep out 
cold currents, and at such^time side or front 
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lights need not he opened. Plants in pots 
may be tested l>tToro watering by tapping the 
sides. Trees in pots soon snfTer if not kept 
moist, and liquid-manure may he given freely 
when the fruits are swelling, hut ohould be 
discontinued when ripening. A rich mulch 
on the surface will be useful. Thin the 
young wood, if necessary, but do not pinch 
the snoots yet, if at all. 


MANURING OUTSIDE VINE BORDERS. 
It is always a good plan, particularly in dis¬ 
tricts where the rainfall is excessive, to pro¬ 
vide some kind of winter covering for out¬ 
side Vine-borders, so that instead of the 
water sinking into the soil and rendering 
the border cold and producing a stagnation 
in the root-system, it may be thrown off, 
and the border kept warm and dry. Various 
are the coverings employed for this purpose. 
Some use wooden shutters, others corrugated 
iron sheets ; but in very many cases, and it 
may be said generally, it consists of a good 
thickness of long stable-litter laid on the 
top of a foot in depth of dry tree-leaves, and 
in such a manner that superfluous moisture 
is carried off to the front of the border. In 
the two first named cases it is usual to first 
place a good layer of tree-leaves on the 
border-surface before laying the shutters, 
etc., thereon. By these means not only is 
the temperature of the border maintained at 
the degree at which it would be standing 
when the covering down was effected in the 
autumn, but the roots near the surface are 
also preserved in n sound, healthy condition, 
as a result of the soil being in a fairly dry 
state. This is of the utmost importance, 
especially when the Vines have to he forced 
early, for it is a well known fact, that these 
fibrous surface-roots invariably perish when 
the soil is inclined to be heavy and no pro¬ 
tection whatever is afforded the border dur¬ 
ing the winter months. 

The spring having been so backward and 
cold, the uncovering of outside borders has 
had to be deferred later than usual. It may, 
however, be undertaken now, and after the 
materials have been cleared away an oppor¬ 
tunity will present itself for affording a dress¬ 
ing of manure for the benefit of the roots in 
cases where the Vines are in a condition to 
warrant its use. Vines on which the Grapes 
are now fast colouring, or those from which 
the fruit has already been out., should, of 
course, be exempted. But in all other eases 
- i.f., Vines on which the Grapes have just 
been thinned and are approaching the si on 
ing stage, as well as those which have passed 
through that period, and are finally swelling 
off- should always receive a suitable stimu¬ 
lant of some description. 

Those unacquainted with the compounding 
of or mixing of a manure suited to the 
Vine cannot do better than rely on and em¬ 
ploy one of the many advertised Vine- 
manures, applying it strictly according to 
instructions. To render the ingredients more 
quickly soluble and effective, the manure 


should be incorporated with the soil by prick¬ 
ing up the surface carefully to a depth not 
exceeding 2 inches, if roots are abundant 
and feeding near the surface of tho border. 
To prevent the borders drying out too 
quickly during the summer months, it is a 

f ;ood plan to mulch the surface with a 4-inch 
ayer of horse-droppings and short litter 
directly the artificial stimulant has been 
applied, and the surface soil made level and 
firm again. 

In tne event of dry weather prevailing out¬ 
side, Vino borders need to be frequently 
tested, and should be watered thoroughly 
whenever it is found necessnry. By working 
on these lines, all risk is avoided, for nothing 
is more disastrous than applying water to 
Vine borders in a haphazard fashion. A 
good maxim is to give water only when it is 
required, and then in sufficient quantity to 
moisten the borders down to the drainage. 

____ A. W. 

MULCHING FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 
Now that warmer and more seasonable 
weather conditions prevail, all appliances 
used in connection with the protection of 
wall fruit-trees while in bloom and from the 
inclement weather subsequently, may now be 
dispensed with. It may not, perhaps, be out 
of place to remark here that it is seldom 
necessary to continue protecting the voung 
and tender foliage from morning frost's and 
cold, cutting winds so long as has been found 
necessary this season. The wisdom in having 
done so is now very apparent, for had the 
shelter afforded by curtains, thrice-folded 
nets, and so forth been dispensed w itli at tho 
usual time, the low temperatures and piercing 
cold easterly winds, which at times almost 
amounted to a gale, would have had a crip¬ 
pling effect on the young growths. Affording 
protection, then, beyond the usual period has 
been justified by results, as the trees are 
clean and growing away vigorously, and this 
ie ample recompense for all the extra time 
| and labour which it entailed. I advocate the 
removal of copings when possible - /.#>., if tho 
nature of the season warrants their being 
taken away. There are times-last season, 
for instance - when the trees benefit by their 
being allowed to remain in position through¬ 
out the summer, but it is earnestly hoped that 
we «hal 1 not have to endure a repetition of 
«uch adverse climatic conditions as were then 
experienced. These copings should never be 
in the nature of permanent fixtures, the ob¬ 
jection being that when they project any dis¬ 
tance from the wall, the portion of the border 
beneath them, of a corresponding width, is 
then deprived of its due share of the rainfall. 
Now, under ordinary circumstances, the por¬ 
tion of border next to the wall dries out 
quickly enough, on account of the founda¬ 
tions and lower courses of the brickwork ab¬ 
sorbing and extracting so much of its mois¬ 
ture. But when to this is added the fact that 
rain-water seldom has the chance of moisten¬ 
ing this part of the border when the copings 
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are fixtures, it can easily be imagined how 
the roots of the trees suffer unless the de¬ 
ficiency is made good by assiduous waterings, 
particularly in a hot, dry summer. Apart 
from this, there is always the risk, unless the 
trees are systematically syringed or hosed 
daily, of the foliage falling a prey to insect 
attacks, especially red-spider. This latter 
pest first puts in an appearance on the upper 
portions of the trees beneath the copings, 
and once it gets a footing, it quickly spreads 
to the remainder of the tree, and is then most 
difficult to dislodge. What an attack of red- 
spider means, and the trouble and vexation 
it occasions, fruit-growers know full well. It 
is, therefore, advisable to take down these 
copings whenever possible to do so, if only for 
the reasons just given. 

When the copings and other things used in 
connection with them for the protection of 
the trees have been stored away, the alleys 
under the walls will next claim attention. 
Unless long litter wa« laid down, or otherwise 
boards or gangways of open trellis-work pro¬ 
vided to walk upon, the soil will have become 
very hard and impervious to moisture, as a 
result of being trodden upon when attending 
to the curtains, etc., during the wet spring 
weather. This must be loosened to the depth 
of a few' inches with a digging-fork ; but, be¬ 
fore doing so, it will be well to give the roots 
of all trees carrying good crops of fruit, and 
those out of health as a result of overcrop¬ 
ping, and so on, the benefit of some approved 
artificial fruit manure. Strew this on the 
surface in the requisite proportion, and then 
fork it in. To prevent undue evaporation, 
and to lessen labour in the event of the sum¬ 
mer being a dry one, a mulching should be 
applied to the alley* as soon as the forking 
is completed. This should be of two kinds- 
viz., a rich and feeding or active mulch for 
such trees as are in full bearing, and those 
in need of root Simulation, and one of the 
reverse, or a passive description, which will 
simply conserve moisture alone, for lightly- 
cropped trees and such as have failed to fruit 
this season. 

A layer of short dry litter some 4 inches in 
thickness suffices in the latter cases, but for 
the former much less of the litter and a con¬ 
siderable addition of horse droppings are 
needed for soils inclined to be heavy. For 
lighter mediums, add cow-dung -in fact, the 
mulch in these circumstances should consist of 
a combination of both, or such as is usually 
designated farmyard manure. When these 
materials are not forthcoming, recourse to 
artificial fruit manures must be had to supply 
the roots with the requisite amount of nutri¬ 
ment ; but in this case also, the alleys are 
the better for being covered with some non¬ 
conducting material, if only consisting of the 
contents of an old hot-bed* If a really good 
fruit-manure is employed, from three to four 
applications usually suffice in any one Reason, 
but instructions when and how to use them 
are generally issued by the vendors. A word 
of caution oil this point, perhaps, may not be 
out of place, and that is, never use these 
manures when the border has been allowed 
to get on the dry side. When this does occur, 
always water the border first. f ilien, when 
the soil has become properly moistened, 
sprinkle the manure on the soil or mulch and 
wash it in with a further watering. Applied 
thus, the trees will benefit by its use to the 
fullest degree, whereas it is to a large extent 
lost through being washed away down to the 
drainage if used when the border is in a con¬ 
dition approaching to dryness. G. P. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines at the Temple 
8hOW.—In the fine exhibit of pot-grown 
fruit-trees staged by the Messrs. Rivers, of 
Sawbridgevvorth, at* the Temple Show, were 
included some well fruited examples of the 
firm’s new’ Peach, named Kestrel. These 
were handsome specimens, and the fruits 
they wore carrying were large, highly- 
coloured, and appeared as though they might 
be very luscious. In the same group were 
examples of a promising new seedling Nec¬ 
tarine labelled No. 101, which is said to be 
as early as Cardinal, but lacking the faults 
which characterise^the latter—ithat is to 
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say, the fruits do not crack and the variety 
is suitable either for indoor or outdoor culti¬ 
vation. That it is an abundant cropper, the 
heavily-laden trees furnished abundant 
evidence, and the fruits are as highly 
coloured as those of Cardinal. In addition 
to the Peach and Nectarine already men¬ 
tioned were handsome fruits of the compara¬ 
tively new Peach Peregrine, and some very 
fine Cherries in pots. The trees in all cases 
were in the pink of condition, and formed 
a most valuable object lesson as an exhibi¬ 
tion of the highest cultural skill.—A. W. 

VEGETABLES. 


VEGETABLES AT THE TEMPLE SHOW. 
Ip exhibitors of vegetables were few at this 
show, what few vegetables were exhibited 
were excellent. But such is the lateness of 
our seasons that very little indeed grown in 
the open ground can be shown as garden pro¬ 
ducts of this nature on May 24tli, hence 
nearly all had been grown under glass. Ex¬ 
ception to this was found in Asparagus, Cab¬ 
bages, Rhubarb, and Broccoli, but little else 
could be included, for Cauliflowers, Toma¬ 
toes, Peas, Beans, Celery, Potatoes, Carroto, 
Turnips, and many others had come from 
frames or glass-houses. When that fact is 
understood, it is easy to realise how few gar¬ 
deners can furnish good representative col¬ 
lections of kitchen garden produce thus early 
in the season. We must wait until duly ere 
good outdoor products can he presented. Mr. 
K. Beckett, of Aldenham House Gardens, 
brought a collection of some ninety dishes of 
vegetables, staging them in his usual excel¬ 
lent way. That there is art in staging these 
products, and in presenting a large collection 
as a whole, is now well understood. In ab¬ 
solutely no section of this great show were 
greater taste and art displayed than were 
seen in this group of vegetables, which proved 
that there is an unlimited variety of vege¬ 
tables from which gardeners of limited means 
can select a few, and grow those only and 
well. It is not size that is desirable, and 
Mr. Beckett had not a variety that showed 
mere size, but general exeellence and fitness 
for the table. At this show also Mr. 8. Mor¬ 
timer showed superb‘Tomatoes and Cucum¬ 
bers, and Mr. Harwood, of Colchester, a fine 
example of what Asparagus should be. It is 
well to have samples of this kind sometimes 
shown to the public, and, if seeing such ohoukl 
make them discontented with what they ob¬ 
tain from greengrocers or markets, so much 
tlie better, as only in such way will market 
growers mend their culture and their market 
methods. 

It is not merely in London, hut at provin¬ 
cial shows, that the number of vegetable 
growers as exhibitors seems to be lessening. 
This is due chiefly, no doubt, to the fact that 
vegetables, to be grown well and fit for ex¬ 
hibition, need on the part of the grower the 
greatest of skill and constant attention. r lhen, 
as exhibition products, vegetables are very 
heavy, and transit is costly. But perhaps 
more than for these reasons is the fact that 
in the estimation of many gardeners vege 
table-growing and exhibiting are held to be 
rather low’-ciass, and for that reason get 
scant support. That such an idea should 
prevail is strange indeed, as any gardener 
would soon realise his error did he fail to 
satisfy the demands of the cook. A. P. 


RIDGE CUCUMBERS. 

Amateurs who do not possess frames, but 
wish to grow Cucumbers, may do eo with suc¬ 
cess if they select the ridge varieties. A 
corner of the garden facing due south or one 
facing south-west is suitable. Such a posi¬ 
tion would form a sun-trap, and, by affording 
the plants a little protection during their 
early stages, they will grow rapidly, and bear 
fruits early. I am not an advocate of culti¬ 
vating these plants on hot beds. Many put 
a lot of faith in heaps of littery manure, with 
a thin layer of poor soil on them, but I have 
successfully grown ridge Cucumbers without 
hot-beds. Haviug selected a favourable posi¬ 
tion in the garden—and in some cases it has 
been one between rows of other plants—the 


natural soil should be deeply dug, and a fair 
quantity of good, broken-up turfy loam and 
some sweet leaf-soil mixed with it. Instead 
of placing this compost on a heap of manure, 
add some well-rotted manure to the surface, 
thoroughly mixing both soil and manure. 
Then procure a few’ old cutting-boxcs, knock 
out the bottoms, and place the frames on the 
dug ground, setting out two Cucumber-plants 
in each. For about a fortnight afterwards, 
some squares of glass should be placed on 
the box-frames, but in such a way that plenty 
of air can reach the plants. When all danger 
of frost is past, the glass should be removed 
and the haulm allowed to grow over the 
sides of the box-frames. 

Training. —The strongest shoots should be 
retained, all weakly ones being pinched off 
while they are quite small. When young 
fruits show, the branch should be stopped at 
the second joint beyond the fruit. More 
shoots are made, and will bear fruit. Stop¬ 
ping should be again attended to. Thus 
sturdy, short-jointed growths are secured, 
and a heavy crop of Cucumbers. Careful 
watering and judicious feeding must be 
carried out. Bourne Vale. 


LATE PEAS. 

Preparations for the sow ing of Peas for the 
late-autumn supply will n6w be going for¬ 
ward where, from various causes, such as in 
having to wait for ground to be cleared of 
Broccoli and so on, and where the kitchen 
garden is small, the matter has not yet been 
attended to. It is useless to sow late Peas on 
any blit deeply-worked and well-manured 
ground. Therefore, to attempt growing them 
on sofl which has been dug but one spit deep, 
and where the subsoil has been untouched, 
perhaps, for years past, is simply to invite 
failure. Sown under these conditions, the 
plants will fall a prey to mildew and insect 
attacks, and finally wither up if the autumn 
be hot and dry, or, at any rate, yield but in¬ 
differently. The best thing to do in cases of 
this description is, after having marked out 
the positions where the rows are to be grown, 
to open out trenches 18 inches wide and the 
same in depth, in much the same manner as 
for Celery, and lay the soil out on either 
«ide. In the bottom of the trenches place 
6 inches of well rotted manure. On this re¬ 
turn some of the soil thrown out, making, 
when finished, a total depth of manure and 
soil combined of 15 inches. The trenches 
will then be filled in to within 3 inches of the 
ground level, which space is left, with the 
object of facilitating watering in dry weather 
and in allowing for a good mulch of half- 
decayed manure being placed on either side 
of the rows should the nature of the season 
render such a precaution necessary. The 
spare soil left over after preparing the 
trenches can be levelled down between the 
rows. The rows should not be less than 
2 yards apart, and, if space will admit of 
their standing 3 vards and 4 yards distant 
from each other, all the better. The ground 
between the rows can be utilised, when 
manured and dug over, for the growing of 
catch crops, such as Lettuces, Endive, 
Spinach, French Beans, etc., or it may be 
devoted, as is often the case, to the growing 
of Celery. The preparation of the trenches 
for the Celery and of those for the Peas can 
then be done at one and the same time. 

Suitable varieties for late supply are 
Eureka, Criterion, and Autocrat, at the latter 
end of May; and during June, Autocrat, 
Michaelmas, Continuity, and Gladstone. 

A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus Injured.-The enclosed Asparagus- 
shoots are growing on tlie same roots as fine, healthy 
stick.-. The soil i.-> very light, and was well manured 
in February. I examined the *oil carefully lately, 
and in one ’hour's work only found one wireworm and 
one common worm. The roots are five years old, and 
I had an excellent crop Inst year. I shall be much 
obliged if vou can give rne any information as to the 
cause of the deenv. The beds were watered with 
nitrate of soda at the end of April, according to 
advice in your paper. — Southport. 

[The injury which the heads of Asparagus 
have sustained is, we think, due to frost. An 
overdose of nitrate of soda would have a simi¬ 
lar effect, but as we have, in the course of our 
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experience, often seen heads injured in the 
same manner, and this when no nitrate or 
other artificial manures have been used, but 
w hen late frosts have occurred, you may take 
it for granted that it is the frost which is ae 
countable for the collapse of the heads, and 
that no disease exists.] 

New Zealand Spinach. Wherever a diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in maintaining a supply 
of Spinach during the hottest months of the 
year, in consequence of the plants running 
eo quickly to seed, recourse should bo had 
to the New Zealand variety, which resists 
great heat without running to seed. It is a 
rapid grower, and a couple of dozen plants 
*et out on a border, and at regular distances 
apart, will completely cover it by the end of 
the summer. It is a veritable sheet anchor 


or suitable plot of ground not being at 
liberty, the planting may be done on the soil 
in which Potatoes or early Carrots have 
been on a hot-bed. In such a position, 
growth is very quick, and in a short time the 
whole of the bed becomes clothed with 
growth, in the same manner as when the bed 
is given up to Vegetable Marrow culture.— 
A. W. 

Serving and gathering Asparagus. As 

paragus is now in full season, and it is not 
as often eaten cold with us as it might be. 
Once the warm days come, it is often more 
welcome served in that state, with oil ami 
I vinegar for those who care for them, though 
some may prefer it without those additions. 
In England, where the French and Gorman 
way of blanching Asparagus is not usual, it 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HEATHS AS UNDERGROWTH TO 
CONIFERS. 

In pleasure gardens generally one of the 
most unpleasant features is the sticky and 
most inartistic way in which Pines are placed 
about. This arose from a very general idea 
that, each thing must have a distinct place 
to itself; but, however it arose, the effect is 
unfortunate. Olio of the very best things 
ever done at Kew is getting rid of this spotty 
effect bv under planting. In this case it has 
been done with Heaths, and we had the 
pleasure of seeing them in the spring, and 
the effect of the Mediterranean Heath under 
a group of Pines was excellent. Planting 



Effect of Heaths under Pine trees at Eevr. 


for the gardener who lias to keep up a regu¬ 
lar supply of this vegetable, and is as easily 
grown as ordinary Spinach. In warm dis¬ 
tricts and normal seasons, the seed® may 
be sown outdoors in a warm position, either 
to remain there or to be lifted and planted 
elsewhere. In cold, backward seasons, the 
seeds are best sown in pots now, and raised 
under glass. Three 6eeds will suffice for a 
60-®ized pot, reducing the plants to one 
when the best can be distinguished. Harden 
off the plants in the usual way, and plant 
them in their perraanant quarters early in 
June. For the foliage to be tender and suc¬ 
culent, the soil in which this Spinach is 1 
grown should be in good heart, and the roots 
must be kept well watered whenever dry 
weather prevails. In^the event of ai border 
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I is well not to let the heads open out, as, if so, 
the water gets in too freely, and sodden® the 
grass. In the foreign way the gathering is 
assisted by the moulding, and that is mainly 
to prevent the head from spreading too much. 
In our way the head wants more careful 
watching, to see that the shoots do not be¬ 
come over-expanded. 

The value of hoeing. Many ine.xperienccd 
j amateurs never think of hoeing the soil between 
! growing crops, unless there are weeds. A soil-mulch 
created by the hoc is meet useful in preventing undue 
evaporation. The hoeing loosens the surface crust, 
and, at the 6ame time, kills thousands of tiny seed¬ 
ling weeds. Such crops us Carrots, Turnips, Beet¬ 
root, Onions, dwarf and Runner Beans, Spinach, 
bush-fruits, and even flowering plants are especially 
benefited by a judicious use of the Hutch hoc in dry 
weather, the loose soil acting as a mulch and helping 
growth.— Boikne Vale. 


small shrubs in this way does not in any 
way rob the trees, because there is no greater 
robber than common Grass, which in a dry 
summer w ants nil I lie rain for itself, whereas 
if we put plants beneath the trees, the trees 
are not in any way starved. The effect, too, 
is excellent in compelling things to come 
together, so to speak, and wo get, instead of 
one effect, the double charm of flowering 
things beneath Pines or other trees. Among 
the best subjects for this are the hardy Heaths 
of Britain and Western Europe, and also 
plants that associate with them, such as the 
dwarf and double Furzes and the dwarf 
rocky mountain Barberries. 

When we are dealing with trees of a nature 
distinct from Pines, then other plants, even 
| native plants, may Jpjjj this purpose, 
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the soil being a great fact or, because we 
must use things that will be happy in it. 
In heavy soils we use largely the best forms 
of the broad leaved Saxifrages, which thrive 
in any soil and ghe very good effects in many 
places. The dwarf Andromedas—now known 
as Pieris —are also very useful. 

NEW VARIETIES OF RHODODENDRON. 
At the recent Temple Show, two very promis 
ing Rhododendrons were given awards of 
merit bv the Floral Committee. Both were 
show n by Messrs. John Waterer and Sons. The 
new varieties alluded to are Alice, which 
clearly shows the influence of R. Griffiihiamirn 
or Aucklandi, as it used to be c died. In some 
respects Alice may be likened to Pink Pearl, 
but the colour is altogether different, being 
of a clear, deep pink, of an almost uniform 
shade. It is certainly a very promising form, 
and one that will, no doubt, be much sought 
after when distributed. The second variety, 
though shown by Messrs. Waterer, was, I be¬ 
lieve, raised in Holland. It is known as 
Princess Juliana, and was well shown at the 
exhibition held at Haarlem towards the end 
of March. Thin variety is said to be the re¬ 
sult of a cross between R. Griffithianum and 
a garden form. Certainly the general appear¬ 
ance of the plant would suggest that such was 
the case, although it is quite distinct from any 
of the others. The flowers of Princess 
Juliana are of a lovely blush-pink shade when 
fully expanded, but in the bud state they are 
considerably deeper. A delightful feature is 
the manner in which the edges of all the 
petals are crisped. The dark-coloured 
anthers stand out conspicuously against the 
rest of the flower. Beside these, an award of 
merit was given to Azalea Florodora, which 
is, strictly speaking, a Rhododendron. It re¬ 
presents one of the best forms of Azalea 
sinensis (mollis), the flowers being large and 
full, borne in great profusion, and of a de¬ 
lightful orange-apricot shade, with small dots 
rest of the flower. X. 

[In reference to the variety Princess 
Juliana, our correspondent makes no refer¬ 
ence to the habit of the plant, which, if one 
may judge by the specimens shown, was, to 
use a gardening expression, somewhat, leggy. 

'I he better plant of the tw o was certainly 
Alice, which we consider quite the equal of, 
iF not superior to, the well-known Pink 
Pearl, which was a 1 so well shown at the I 
Temple. Ed.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Yellow Buskeye (.Esenins (Pavia) 
flava).—Handsome specimens of this, quite 
25 feet high, look remarkably well just now 
in large suburban gardens. I noticed two or 
three the other day associated with scarlet 
Thorns and large Guelder Roses, that made 
a pleasing and effective group. They were 
flowering more freely than is generally the 
case, and when this is so, the contrast be¬ 
tween the handsome foliage and the peculiar, 
if somewhat dull, shade of the flower, is 
striking and uncommon. All the trees I 
have seen seem to be worked on the common 
Horse Chestnut, to which the variety is 
closely allied in fact, all the Pavias are now 
included under .Esculus. The foliage of Ai. 
flava does not seem so susceptible to smoke 
and dust as the majority of trees, and for that 
reason might be tried for town planting. In 
addition to the handsome foliage, it forms a 
very symmetrical head.—E. B. S. 

Vine-leaved Abutilon.— This lovely bush 
comes to us in fine bloom from Mrs. Rogers, at 
Burncoose. It lives over a large part of the 
country, but seldom flowers so beautifully a:s 
it does in Cornwall and in Mr. Gumbleton’s 
district in the south of Ireland. It lives in 
some inland places, and sometimes flowers 
there, but it will not endure great cold. It is 
a plant for the seashore garden. In some 
places, where it will not grow as a bush, it 
may be very well grown on a wall. 

Index and Binding Oases for New 

Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar- 
ijkmsn Ii.lcstkatm) is how ready (price 3d,, post free 
3\d.). The liindtwi Came for the name volume is alto 
available, price 1*. <W., by post Is. 9 d. The Index and 
Bindmi Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from th *. Publisher, 17, Fumival-street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together thy^ice of Index «nd Binding 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

RO8E8. 

ROSE PAPA GONTIER AS A FREE 
BUSH. 

In a heavy clay soil, such as we have in 
south-east Essex, I was very much surprised 
to come across, the other day, a fine specimen 
of Rose Papa Gontier, blooming in close 
proximity to the old Monthly Rose. The big 
bush of Papa Gontier had evidently received 
but little pruning, so that, instead of being a 
diminutive plant, as too often seen, there 
was a grand specimen, with magnificent 
blooms out on May 30th. I have been sur¬ 
prised at the erratic behaviour of Papa Gon¬ 
tier. In some gardan-s it is but a puny 
grower, in others it flourishes in a remarkable 
manner. I have seen it on short standards 
making a lusty head of growth, equal to any 
Tea Rose grown, and on a wall it has done 
well, yielding scores of its shapely buds and 
blossoms. I am sometimes surprised that 
owners of large conservatories or temperate- 
houses do not make an attempt to obtain a 
few extra large specimens of such a Rose as 
Papa Gontier, giving the plant a space such 
as is often afforded a Himalayan Rhododen¬ 
dron, Citrus, or such like subjects. Our 
American friends, before the advent of 
Liberty and Richmond, used to grow Papa 
Gontier very extensively, planted in solid 
beds, under glass, of course. The greatest 
success w r as achieved when rather a stiff, 
heavy soil was given—a soil that was ex¬ 
tremely retentive, and such as corresponds 
largely with that we have in this neighbour¬ 
hood. The plants were freely fed with liquid- 
manure, and during the summer, from the 
1st of July to the 1st of October, not a drop 
of water was given to them. Often fissures 
in the soil w f ere seen large enough to thrust 
one’s hand into. We should be rather 
alarmed if we saw this, but the thorough 
ripening of the wood thus afforded was a 
large factor in the ultimate success of the 
crop of blossom. The plants, instead of 
being pruned, as we understand pruning, 
were merely trimmed over, and their grow ths 
tied down, which encouraged the lower eyes 
to break freely. 

To anyone possessing a garden well shel¬ 
tered from cold, cutting winds, I would 
strongly advocate a more rational system of 
pruning some of these lovely decorative Roses, 
such as Mons. Nabonnand and others have so 
diligently raised for the adornment of our 
gardens, bearing in mind also the hint given 
above, to secure, as far as practicable, a 
thorough ripening of the wood before autumn. 
I am afraid the desire for such a late autum¬ 
nal display as we see at the present day is 
to some extent responsible for our failure to 
have big, well-ripened plants. It would be 
much better if this late growth were dis¬ 
couraged, both for the future welfaro of the 
hushes and in order to prepare them to with¬ 
stand our winters better. 

The pretty striped sport of Papa Gontier, 
named Rainbow r is well worth growing. We 
get the same refined flower, with beautiful 
variegated markings. The climbing form of 
Papa Gontier is also a most useful Rose for 
planting against a lofty wall, with bush 
plants of the ordinary form beneath, 

Rosa. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Bv the beginning of June we should be able 
to form some idea of our Rose prcxspects, and 
the following impressions are gathered from 
the present condition of my own plants. I 
cannot say the prospects ‘are very rosy. 
Never have I known such a year for cater¬ 
pillars and grubs. Almost every shoot car¬ 
ries a maggot of some kind, and hand-picking 
must be incessant until the ravages of this pest 
are stopped. It is in the spring or early 
summer months that this enemy is so formid¬ 
able, and the first,andnaturally most valuable, 
growths have suffered terribly with me. Then 
the keen north-east winds in the early part 
and the middle of May were a serioue check, 
all the more bo because we had a short spell 


of sultry weather between the two turns of 
cold winds. 

Disbudding should be practised as soon as 
one can handle the buds, if good-cla68 flowers 
are wanted. There is quite as much gain in 
thinning out the breaks from the old wood aa 
in limiting the number of flowers. Even when 
blooms of extra quality are not the main 
object, it is advisable to remove any breaks 
of growth that may be growing towards the 
centre of the plants, 'and crowding them. 
Such wood will have -to be cut away next 
season, and may as well be prevented from 
forming now. Aphides are very numerous, 
and the syringe must be kept well at work. 
Upon light soils, especially if dry weather 
sets in, copious watering with liquid-manure 
will be a great help now, and may be con¬ 
tinued with a little regard to the rainfall. I 
have great faith in the hoe among Roses all 
through the season. It conserves moisture, 
checks many insects that would otherwise in¬ 
crease and eventually climb the plants, and, 
to iny mind, greatly improves the Roses. This 
is very noticeable if a bed is well hoed, com¬ 
pared with one that hrvi not received this 
little attention. A few breaks upon Teas and 
Hybrid Teas look very strong and promising, 
but the majority are far from satisfactory. 
Buds with green centres are better removed 
at once. They cannot possibly be of any use, 
and, if cut off now. one gets more strength 
and quality in the sound ones remaining, as 
well as gaining time in the second crop. It is 
the extreme changeableness of weather that 
causes these useless flower-buds, and there 
is absolutely no remedy but removal. 

____ P. U. 

SOME GOOD AMERICAN ROSES. 

During recent years some really good Robcs 
have been introduced from the United States. 
Among them are three of our very best while 
Roses—viz., The Bride. White Maman 
Cochet, and, recently, White Killarney, 
which, so far, has pleased all who have 
grown it. Then we are indebted to Walsh 
for such climbers as Lady Gay, Hiawatha, 
Minnehaha, Delight, Evangeline. Debutante, 
Sweetheart, Wedding Bells, and Paradise. 
Henderson gives us two grand climbing 
sports in Climbing La France and Climbing 
Perle des Jardins, also Sunset, from which 
Sunrise, one of the best and most distinct 
Roses for forcing, but. unfortunately, too 
tender to be relied upon in the open, sported. 
The E. G. Hill Company gave us some de¬ 
lightful varieties in General MaeArthur, 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Rhea Reid, and 
Richmond ; while Rosemary, David Harum, 
and Rosalind Orr English came from th s 
firm. Then, from various sources, we got 
Philadelphia Rambler, AFce Roosevelt, 
Golden Gate, Ivory, and Helen Gould. Al¬ 
though Liberty and Mrs. W. J. Grant were 
distributed from the States, we can scarcely 
call them American Roses, as they were 
raised in Ireland and purchased before dis¬ 
tribution. Probably we have few more use¬ 
ful dark Roses than General MaeArthur. It 
is good with me in every form, and Richmond 
has proved a grand forcer. In the open, 
too, although rather thin, I have found it 
good, the plants growing freely. Rhea 
Reid grows and flowers in sueh a manner at 
to leave nothing to be desired, but nine- 
tenths of the flowers constrict just below 
the pod with me. I wonder if it is so with 
others. This is the sole fault it has with 
me. A sweeter-scented Rose it would be 
difficult to get, having the perfume found 
in the most fragrant of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. White Maman Cochet, since its 
introduction in 1898, has probably carried off 
more silver medals as the best Tea-scented 
Rose than any other variety. Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt is one of our best warm creamy- 
white Roses, of exquisite form, while My 
Maryland has come up to expectations ao 
far, and I have seen enough to form a fairly 
reliable opinion. The flower is of a very 
clear and charming salmon-pink, carried up¬ 
right, of grand form, of good size for decora¬ 
tion, and a capital forcer. 

When w r e come to the vigorous climbers 
from Walsh, how can we overpraise such as 
Hiawatha, Minnehaha*,. Lady Gay, Evan- 
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geline, and Delight? The above and h s 
other climbers are well known to all 
growers. A. Piper. 

NOTES AND HEP LI ES. 

Hose with unhealthy foliage.—1 should be 
much obliged if you could tell me what is the matter 
with the Rose-tree of which 1 euclose specimen leaves? 
It is a Dorothy Perkins, tip to last Saturday the 
tree showed no signs of these brown blotches on the 
leaves. It has done extraordinarily well ever since it 
was planted, and last year was a mass of bloom. 
What should be done to the tree?—H. B. L. M. 

[Probably the cause of the bruised like 
foliage is to be found in the wood being un¬ 
ripe. The very wet season last year is rc 
sponsible for this. Wc should advise you to 
cut away such growths, as w;e presume it is 
only a few that are so affected. We sup¬ 
pose there has been no careless syringing 
with paraffin or some such insecticide, as 
this would cause the foliage to turn black 
on such parts as the insectie : dc damaged it. 


without delay. The secret of success lies in 
perseverance. 

Rose Climbing Niphetos. -Recently I saw 
u good specimen of this Rose. It was grow¬ 
ing in a cool-house, and was a mass of flower, 
most of the blooms of exceptional quality and 
purity. As a white climbing Rose under 
glass, it would not be easy to improve upon 
this variety as I saw it on that occasion. It 
is too delicate for open-air culture, but if 
afforded a very little shelter, and allowed to 
grow at will, it is as certain as most of our 
climbers under glass. We get quite as large 
a flower from the climbing form as I ever 
saw from the dwarf type, and where this 
Rose does well, a large number can be cut. 
I saw the original plant at Messrs. Keyne’s 
nurseries at Salisbury soon after it sported, 
and I believe they had built an annexe to the 
corner of the house to accommodate the cnor- 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


| CARNATION MRS. C. F. RAPHAEL. 

I This is Mr. H. Burnett’s most recent achieve¬ 
ment in Carnations of the perpetual-flower¬ 
ing class. By some, because of its great 
size, it has been regarded as a Malmaison 
i variety, though I have Mr. Burnett’s em¬ 
phatic statement that there is absolutely no 
Malmaison blood in the variety. Asa matter 
j of fact, the newcomer can only be com¬ 
pared to Malmaison in size, Enchantress 
( being one of its parents. When 1 recently 
referred in favourable terms to that fine 
| Carnation, R. F. Felton, I had almost 
imagined that the aerno of perfection had 
j been reached. Here, however, though of 
more rose-pink colouring, we have as great 
an advance on R. F. Felton as that variety 



Carnation Mrs. C. F. Raphael. From a photograph of a flower sent by Mr. H BurnetL, Guernsey. 


Should this be so, then you can only leave 
the tree to recover from the injury, which it 
will do in course of timc.| 

Treating Rose-plants for white blight. 

Of the three maladies which attack Rose 
plants—viz., white blight, rust, and mildew — 
the first can only be overcome by applications 
of sulphur. Other remedies are sometimes 
prescribed, but one cannot bo as certainly 
sure of their efficacy, says La Vie a la Cam- 
pagne. Begin to apply the sulphur as soon 
as the first leaves are out. Choose a bright, 
warm morning in June, and commence opera¬ 
tions at about five in the morning, before the 
dew has completely evaporated, and when the 
temperature is at least 85 degs. in the sun. 
Apply the sulphur upon the surface of, as well 
as underneath, the leaves, and repeat the 
operation every week or ten days. If, as will 
happen when warm weather follows a period 
of rain, your Roses are not quite free from 
traces of the bligh^Tfepeat the lreatment 
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nious rods the plant was producing. This 
Rose docs not like pruning hi the same way us 
Marechal Kiel, but should be allowed its 
own free will, simply cutting away dead wood 
and occasionally thinning out when over¬ 
crowded.—U. S. 

Plants beneath standard Roses.— Al¬ 
though I arn not much in favour of plants at 
the foot of standard Roses, there is little 
doubt they improve the appearance of the 
beds. I have found the following very suit¬ 
able:—Tufted Pansies are showy for a long 
time, and keep at a useful height. Seedling 
Verbenas and Phlox Drummondi arc also mut¬ 
able. These cun be pricked out after the bed ! 
has been well worked, and are removed by j 
the time any winter mulching is required. 
Last year I saw some Canary Creepers climb¬ 
ing up the stems of tall standards, and the 
effect was very good. Tall-growing Nastur¬ 
tiums might be used, thus helping to take off 
any apparent bareness.—P. U. 


is an advance on Winona, for example, and 
being of the true perpetual class, with siring 
and long stems, and buds not unlike En¬ 
chantress, there will doubtless bo a big de¬ 
mand for it. It is in every sense a handsome 
Carnation, and of that size and character 
that the florist decorator so much prizes. 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael recently received an 
award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society by & unanimous vote. E. H. J. 


Verbenas In pots.—I think everyone who 
is at all interested in these very charming 
plants w ill agree w ith w hat “ W. S.” has 
written. 1 do not think, however, generally 
speaking, the average owner of a greenhouse 
views them in the light of pot-plants. I find 
that every year they nre becoming more 
largely employed for planting - out and 
window-boxes and baskets, but comparatively 
few pot them on with a view to indoor bloom¬ 
ing. A good j^c^ljiiigs often pro- 
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duces many beautiful examples, and potted 
as late as this, will, if pinched back once or 
twice, yield many flowers in the early 
autumn. As “ W. S.” remarks. Verbenas 
“do service in spring,” and it is not too 
much to hope that their culture for winter 
may be taken in hand by those who can 
house them. — Leahurst. 

THE OLD DOUBLE PRIMULA. 

This free bloomrng old plant is not grown 
so extensively as it was some thirty years 
ago, yet, given good culture, it makes a good 
show from November to March, and is useful 
for cutting and forming spravs or button¬ 
holes. Those having a stock of old plants 
should at. once divest the roots of all soil 
and cut to pieces with a knife, reserving a 
few fresh roots with each shoot when pos 
sible, and placing separately in quite small 
pots say, 2} inches giving extra large 
pieces pots an inch larger. Let, the soil be 
equal parts of fine loam and flaky leaf sod 
passed through a ^ inch sieve, a little 
powdered charcoal and enough silver sand to 
ensure a free passage of water, standing the 
pots in a shady, cool pit quite near tlie g’ass, 
where they must be kept moderately close 
and shaded during sunny weather, giving a 
little ventilation first thing in the morning to 
dispel damp. During bright days give a light 
dewing overhead from the syringe or a fine 
rose water can, and if the plaids are wateied 
in after having been potted up, litt’e will be 
required at the roots for some days. It is 
the excessive moisture sometimes afforded 
these plants in the propagating stage that 
causes so many to decay. In five or six 
weeks they should be rooting freely into the 
soil and new growth apparent, when daily 
ventilation will be necessary, and as the fine 
roots find their way to the drainage, repot 
into 48's and 32's respectively, according to 
the strength of each plant, giving ample 
space to each, so that the foliage can develop, 
using rather more fibrous loam than flaky 
leaf-soil, with a little dried cow-manure or 
fresh horse-droppings passed through a $-inch 
sieve. The usual treatment afforded the 
single Primula will meet the requirements 
of this double variety. J. Mayne. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES . 
Tropaeolum tricolor.— Some splendidly- 
flowered examples of this are just now’ in 
full bloom in the greenhouse at Kew, and 
during a recent visit they formed the centre 
of attraction. This Tropa?oluin is remark¬ 
able not only for the great profusion with 
which the blossoms are borne, but also for 
their unique colouring of scarlet and black. 
At one time Tropaeolum tricolor was a 
favourite plant for training to a balloon 
trellis, or sometimes a flat fan shaped one 
was employed. Splendid examples used to 
figure at the flower shows of forty or fifty 
years ago. This Tropaiolum should be potted 
in early autumn. The young shoots, which 
will attain a length of several feet, are at 
first very slender and brittle, so that parti¬ 
cular care must be taken that they do not 
get injured in any way. An equal amount 
of care must be given to see that the shoots 
do not entwine around each other and be¬ 
come a tangled mass, as the plant grows so 
freely that this may soon happen, when it is 
practically impossible to disentangle the 
shoots without injury. This Tropieolum was 
introduced from Chili in 1828. There is 
another pretty species, requiring much the 
same culture—namely, T. azureum—whose 
flowers are of a pretty light-blue tint.—X. 

Clematises at the Temple Show.— Speci¬ 
men plants of Clematis have always formed a 
feature at the Temple Shows. Although the 
principal value of the Clematis is as a garden 
plant, and some of those so well shown as 
specimens are by no means the best for out¬ 
door culture, yet they make a magnificent dis 
play, and, what is more, one that stands out 
quite distinct from any other group of flower¬ 
ing plants. Of those so conspicuous at the 
last exhibition, especial mention maybe made 
of Belle of Woking, a large, double, silvery- 
grov flower; Duchess of Edinburgh, pure 
double white, remarkable for its delicious 
fragrance; Fairy Queen, a very large blush- 
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coloured flower, with a deep pink bar down 
the centre of each petal ; Fortunei, double, 
creamy-white, scented ; Gloirc de St. Julian, 
a huge white flower; Jackmanni, whose 
violet purple flowers are known to everyone ; 
Jackmanni superbn, very richly coloured (as 
a standard this was most striking) ; Jack¬ 
manni rubra, of a pleasing and distinct red- 
di*sh shade; King Edward VII., violet puce, 
with a bar of crimson down the centre of 
cadi petal ; Lady Caroline Neville, a well- 
known large French white flower; Lady 
Northeliffc, bluish lavender, with a conspi¬ 
cuous purple bar: Lord Neville, rich dark 
plum ; Marie Boisselot, pure white, very 
fine; Mrs. George Jackman, satiny-white, 
yellowish bar ; Nelly Moser, lilac mauve, with 
a bright red stripe down each petal; .Sensa¬ 
tion, rich satiny-mauve ; and Ville de Lyon, 
carmine rod. This Iasi named flowers very 
freely, and from the distinct colour of its 
blossoms it stood out in a marked manner 
from all its associates. Clematis montana 
rubens is less effective when flowered under 
glass than in the open ground, as the blooms 
on protected plants are paler than on those 
fully exposed to sun and air. The compara¬ 
tively small flowered Clematis Yiticella alba 
was profusely laden with blossoms, and is 
'cry pretty when grown in standard form.— 


FERN8. 

BRITISH FERNS AS TOWN PLANTS. 
Although there are no more useful plants in 
existence for decoration than our hardy 
British Ferns, yet. singular as it may appear, 
they are not valued as they should be. They 
are the best of all plants for town gardens, 
in which their graceful fronds keep fresh 
and green where ordinary bedding plnnts 
could not exist. The usefulness of Ferns in 
a cut state is admitted, else they would not be 
brought to market so largely. It is, however, 
to their value under cultivation that I wish 
to direct attention. In stands in sitting- 
rooms, even in the darkest streets, British 
Ferns will remain fresh, and continue to 
throw up their cheerful-looking green fronds 
year after year. Small gardens, too, even 
though surrounded by high walls or fences, 
might bo made attractive simply by the intro¬ 
duction of a few Ferns. The great drawback 
to British Ferns appears to be that they can 
be bought cheaply, or can be had for the 
trouble of carrying home after a day's ramble 
among country lanes. In nearly every house 
the inmates of which are fond of flowers will 
be found a Wardian case, or a pan covered by 
a bell-gla6S, in which a few' exotic Ferns are 
vainly striving to live and look healthy. Such 
Ferns receive every attention ; their glass 
covers are now and then removed to give 
them air, and yet, in point of freshness and 
greenness, they cannot be compared with 
hardy native Ferns, which only require a little 
water to keep them in good health. For 
small stands, the best suited are Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum, A. marinum, A. Tricho- 
manes, Blechnum Spicant, and Polypodium 
vulgare. These are all dwarf kinds, which 
make very effective table ornaments if placed 
in 10-inch seed-pans, the surface of the soil 
being covered with fresh wood Moss. Should 
an ordinary pan not be considered sufficiently 
ornamental, one of a rustic character, which 
is generally covered by a bell glass, may be 
obtained. 

For window-boxes, varieties of a more 
robust growth than those just named should 
be chosen say, such kinds as Athyrium Filix- 
ITcmiiia, Polv*l.iehuin aculeatum, Lastrea 
dilatala, L. Filix mas, Polvsticlmm angulnre, 
Osin midst rogalis, Senlopendrium vulgare, 
and others nf a similar character. Those look 
veil placed in halls, and are not readily in¬ 
jured by the draughts to which they are there 
subjected. The roots of such Ferns as these, 
Lhough lifted from a hedgerow’, and planted 
even in some London back yard, push up 
fronds in spring as fresh as if they had never 
been disturbed. Most Ferns in the growing 
season require plenty of water, though even 
on this point they arc very accommodating. 
I have seen plants of Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrum growing so near the edge of water that 


their roots have been in it, and I have seen it 
also on hill-sides growing equally well, over¬ 
hung by rocks, which must have screened it 
even from rain. Out of all the Ferns just 
enumerated, the one which revels in dampness 
more than any of the others is Asplenium 
Trichomanes. Of this elegant little Fern I 
: have seen some fronds quite a foot in height 
I when growing near water. Amongst other 
I kinds, the Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus) 
should not he forgotten. It is dwarf in habit, 

| has bright foliage, and, even when planted in 
I a pan, has an excellent effect. Townspeople, 
j who do not. find ordinary plants thrive with 
'them so satisfactorily as they could wish, 
would do well to obtain a few hardy Ferns 
from the country to take their places. AVer© 
they to do this, I feel confident that they 
would not be disappointed with the result. 
In some little London gardens I have seen 
hardy Ferns in excellent, condition, and, if 
well attended lo, they last g'»<*d for years. 

' IL 

I PUTTING FERNS. 

(Reply to “F. II."). 

In the culture of Ferns much depends upon 
how they are potted, ns well ns the condi¬ 
tion of the plants when repotted. Ferns 
should never be disturbed while they are in 
j a dormant state ; it is much better to wait 
I until they have started into active growth, 
j If care is taken not to expose them to cold 
winds during the operation, and a little extra 
j shade given for a few days, the young fronds 
J will not suffer in the least. The old system 
j of using peat nnd leaf mould almost exclu¬ 
sively for Ferns is now pretty well under¬ 
stood to be an error. Nearly all Ferns suc¬ 
ceed better if some loam is used in the com¬ 
post, and many may be grown almost en¬ 
tirely in loam. Many of the Adiantums will 
grow freely enough in good fibrous loam, 
while if potted in peat they refuse to make 
any progress, not perhaps because there is 
anything objectionable in peat, but became 
it gets sour through excess of moisture. If 
the loam is too heavy, a little fibrous peat 
may be used with advantage, but I prefer to 
limit its use as much as possible. 

An important point in potting Ferns is to 
keep the crown of the plants well down on 
to the soil, more especially in the case of 
those sorts which make new roots just below 
the crown. The Aspleniums will soon get 
weakened if not kept low enough for the 
new roots to take hold of the soil. The same 
may be said of many of the Pterises, Gym- 
nogrammas, etc. All the vigorous growing 
kinds which root freely should be potted 
loosely, and those with less vigour and 
slender roots should have the soil pressed 
moderately firm. The Davallias and others 
which have the rhizomes on the surface re¬ 
quire more drainage, as the roots do not 
penetrate so deeply, and the lower portion 
of the soil is liable to get sour through the 
constant watering required to keep the sur¬ 
face moist. Shallow’ pots or pans are best 
for growing all such sorts as do not root 
deeply, and for those which have the 
rhizomes spreading under the surface, either 
wooden or wire baskets should be used. In 
the case of all the delicate small-growing 
Ferns care should be taken not to overpot 
them ; large pots for small plants are very 
unsightly, as well as injurious to the health 
of the plants, and in no case does this apply 
more forcibly than to Ferns. 

HARDY FERNS IN PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

In most gardens there are situations which, 
owing to perpetual shade through buildings 
or trees, are found extremely difficult to ein- 
I hellish satisfactorily. Places of this descrip- 
< lion occur frequently in the neighbourhood of 
i the dwelling house, and are often a source of 
vexation, as the majority of flowering and 
fine-foliaged plants will not thrive therein. 
For such localities hardy Ferns are the most 
suitable occupants, inasmuch as the self¬ 
same conditions which prove so fatal to the 
well-being of the majority of ornamental 
plants arc just those which enable Ferns to 
maintain themselves in health and luxuriance. 
The construction of a fernery is often sup- 
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posed to entail a considerable amount of are grown or a few fine foliaged plants or 
labour and expense, and it is this considera- I Orchids introduced and elevated, so as to 


tion which deters many from undertaking the 
culture of hardy Ferns. The Fern tribe is 
a large and varied one, and if it is desired to 
cultivate a large variety, then, undoubtedly, 
a good amount of forethought and care will 
be necessary to ensure success. There is, 
however, a considerably large class which is 
really hardy in every sense of the word, inas¬ 
much as they will thrive in almost any situa¬ 
tion, and require but an ordinary amount of 
care to be taken in planting. And amongst 


bring them into prominence. Shade and 
moisture are absolutely necessary now for 
this class of plants, but newly-potted plants 
should be watered carefully. By this is 
meant that newly-potted plants should be 
watered only when dry. The unfortunate 
thing is that the inexperienced assistant 
seems to be unable to discriminate between 
one plant and another, and the newly-potted 
plants often get more than they want. It is 
better to have movable blinds that can be 


these are, fortunately, to be found great l rolled up when the sun disappears. 


variety and exquisite beauty; they are, there¬ 
fore, all that can be desired for our purpose. 
Many varieties of Lastrea, Aeplenium, Seolo- 
pendrium, and Polypodium will flourish in 
the most ordinary garden soil, and can hardly 
be excelled in elegance of form and diversity 
of growth by the more tender kinds. They 
may be easily procured at a cheap rate. As 
to soil, there is no necessity to be at all par¬ 
ticular. If some turfy loam or rough peat 


Onychium japonicum (J . Brown ).—'This is 
a very pretty free-growing Fern and one of 
the most useful for winter. Being nearly 
hardv, it may be used where many of the 
tender sorts would soon be withered lip. As 
a pot plant it is very pretty, either in a small 
state for the tiny fancy pots which are now 
so much in use, or as a plant for a 4£-inch 
pot-. The slender finely-cut fronds are also 
very serviceable when cut, as they last a 


ORCHIDS. 


' 


CYPRIPEDIUM LATHAMIANUM REX. 
The original hybrid, C. Lathamianum, was 
first raised by Mr. W. B. Latham, formerly 
Curator of the Birmingham Botanic Gardens. 
The parents were C. Spicerianum and C. 
villo-sum, and the progeny is quite inter¬ 
mediate between the two, the distinguishing 
line of C. Spicerianum being very prominent 
in the upper sepal, while C. villosum is well 
represented in the petals and lip. The variety 
here illustrated is superior in every way to 
the first-raised hybrid, the result, in all pro¬ 
bability, being due to the use of finer varie¬ 
ties of the two species for hybridising. Tho 
upper sepal is white, with a dark purple mid¬ 
line, as in C. Spicerianum, green at the base, 
with a few lines; lower sepal yellow, shaded 
with green, the upper halves of the petals are 
of an ochre-yellow, and appear as if well var 
nished, the lower halves yellowish-green, the 
lip brownish-yellow. The flower is exquisite 
in shape, the colours are bright 
throughout, and undoubtedly it is a 
variety worthy of a place in tho 
most select collections. The plant 
has a robust constitution, not being 
particular as to whether it is 
grown in the cool intermediate- 
house, Cattleya-house, or the warm, 
moist atmosphero of the plant 
stove, and, when well rooted in the 
proper comport, tho plant may be 
almost deluged with water the 
whole year round. It must, how¬ 
ever, be carefully protected from 
strong sunshine at all times. 
Young divided pieces sh’ould not 
be allowed to bloom, and if for a 
few seasons the flower-spikes are 
removed as soon as they appear, 
strong flowering specimens will 
soon result. 

The proper time for repotting i« 
just after the flower-spikes are cut, 
and when repotting this class of 
Cypripediura, it is not necessary to 
raise them above the rim of the 
pot; therefore, keep the compost 
just below it, so as to render water¬ 
ing easy. The pots used should 
be well drained, filling them to 
about half their depth with clean 
crocks, and over these a thin layer 
of rough Sphagnum Moss should be 
placed, to make the drainage per¬ 
fect. The compost may consist of 
one-half good, fibrous loam, tho 
other half consisting of Osmunda- 
fibre and Sphagnum Moss cut up 
moderately fine, so as to mix well 
with the loam, adding plenty of 
small broken crocks to keep the 
soil free and porous. Place the 
repotted plants in a well-shaded 
position in the house, and for a 
few weeks afterwards let the com¬ 
post be kept merely moist, although 
established plants, that have not 
been repotted, will require abund¬ 
ance of water at the root. Tho 
plant, especially when grown in 

, i , , - c . . . m , ■ ,. . , . . ., the warmer houses, should be fre- 

can be easily procured, they will be benefited considerable time. All who have to provide quently examined for small yellow thrios 
by an admixture of it. Ordinary garden soil, ! material for decoration should grow this use- which secrete themselves low' down in the 
with some of the roughly-sifted portion of ful Fern extensively. It may be readily ob- axils of the leaves. A slight dewing overhead 
the refuse-heap, will meet their requirements, tained from spores, which germinate freely, J with a fine sprayer several times every dav 
No garden can be considered properly fur- and useful plants may be established in a during bright summer weather using clear 

nished without Ferns of some sort, and many i very short time. Although nearly hardy, ' *■— :j -* ' ' — ** 

a dark corner may be made simply and al- young plants may be grown on in heat, 
most inexpensively beautiful by them. Where I where they will make more rapid progress, 
winter verdure is desired, the evergreen kinds and after they are large enough they may be 

hardened off for use. During the w inter this 
Fern should be kept in an intermediate 
temperature, otherwise the fronds will die 
off. O. auratum is a more elegant Fern than 

O. japonicum, but it is very tender, and can- | [This— a flower of which vou send ns for 

I not be so readily obtained, for although ap name—is one of the easiest Orchids to grow 
I parently good spores are produced freely, it and will do admirably in any stovo whero 
is very rarely that they germinate—at least, the temperature is about 55 de"s. in tho 

such has been my experience. This beautiful rT11 -- -- °~ 

1 Fern should be grown in the stove, and suc- 
| coeds well in a compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
i and peat with plenty of sand added. The 
pd may be | plants should be potted low* enough to keep 
Ferns I the crown of the eaudex firm.—F. 
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Cypripeatuui Lathiuuumuui Kt’x. 


need only be employed. In a general way, 
however, they should be used with the de¬ 
ciduous ones, as they contrast so beautifully 
when bursting into growth in spring. 


tepid rain-water for the purpose’ will be very 
beneficial. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ccelogyne cristata. - Kindly name enclosed 
Orchid. \\ ill it flourish in a cool-house? What treat- 
ment m necessary after the plant lias finished flown - 
I ing?—C omet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Indoor fernery.— Young plants may have 
a shift into larger pots, but do not over- 
put. As more loam is used in the potting 
mixture, smaller pots will do for plants re¬ 
quired for decorative work. This house | 
should be very intej^.ting now, and ina\ 


winter. The proper time to repot Ccelogyr 
cristata is about the middle of April, ns at 
that period the plants commence to grow and 
make fresh roots, but it is not advisable or 
necessary to repot the plants annually. Like 
the majority «ibfi:prc^idils^l'flie plants do not 
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like to be disturbed oftener than is really 
necessary, but when the new pseudo-bulbs 
have extended so far as to get beyond the 
limits of the pot or pan, they must either 
be divided or have larger pots, for if the 
roots have no soil into which to descend they 
will cling to the outsides of the pots, where 
they can receive no sustenance except 
through the moisture afforded. In this way 
the bulbs become deficient in s ; ze and un¬ 
able to produce strong flower-spikes. When 
repotting, select paus or pots of sufficient 
size to allow for several seasons’ growth. 
It is important to give plenty of drainage, 
and for the compost use a mixture of peat 
and Sphagnum Moss and a few lumps of 
turfv yellow loam. During the work of re- 
notting, place some thick pieces of crock or 
broken bricks in here and there amongst the 
compost. This will prevent stagnation and 
allow the water to pass freely away through 
the soil. In potting, keep the soil well up 
to the rhizome and well rounded up about 
the rims of the pots. When well rooted, and 
the growths are progressing favourably, the 
plants should have almost unlimited quanti¬ 
ties of water poured through the compost. 
After repotting and during the growing 
season, this species should be placed in a 
shady corner of the intermediate-house, and 
when well established give the plant plenty 
of light without actual sunshine. When the 
flowers commence to open, the plants should 
be removed to the coolest and driest part 
of the house, as any excess of atmospheric 
moisture when the plants are in bloom 
quickly causes the delicate white flowers to 
become spotted.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CUT FLOWERS FOR EARLY SUMMER. 
The demand for cut flowers in quantity has 
led to a largely increased home growth and 
immensely increased importations, and they 
make their appearance in different species 
and varieties with such regularity that one 
can almost tell the months by the flowers. 
As a purely outside flower, the Daffodil, 
from the Golden Spur to the May-flowering 
poetieus, claims precedence of everything for 
nearly two months. Home grown Roses and 
Carnations, foreign Mimosa, and Anemones 
all find purchasers, but as an all-round or 
everybody’s flower, the Daffodil is pre-emi¬ 
nent, and, when the charming introductions 
of later years have become cheaper, and 
can be largely grown, we shall have an in¬ 
finite variety. The later Daffodils are s ill 
on hand when other flowers begin to appear 
in quantity, in the shape of Spanish Irises 
and the early-flowering Gladioli, both of 
which are very popular. Winter protection 
to keep frost out of the ground, and also to 
keep off spring frost, will advance the flower¬ 
ing a couple of weeks, so that, as stated 
above, they hit the season by the time the 
Daffodils are over. There are some very 
beautiful flowers in the newer sorts. Besides 
f-ame culture for early work, a portion of a 
fairly warm border can be planted with 
r < a m, and they will be over soon enough for 
t ■ July sowing of Carrots or the August 
< ibbage. Peach Blossom is the earliest of 
t Gladioli after Colvillei and its varieiies ; 
it is of dwarfer habit than most, but a beau 
M'ul flower. Both the Iris and Gladiolus 
v’.ll do well in any ordinary deep, well- 
forked garden soil, and batches for later 
i-.tting can be planted in beds among Aza 
I ►"•is and other plants of similar nature if 
space permits. Next to the above, the most 
popular flower for vases at present (June 
1st) is the single Pyrethrum, of which in 
named sorts Hamlet (pink), James Kelway 
(scarlet), Mrs. Bateman Brown (crimson), 
and Princess Marie (white) are some of the 
best and most distinct. Readers who would 
prefer to raise their own should get a packet 
of seed from a good firm, and sow at once 
in boxes in rather fine soil. Put the seed¬ 
lings out in prepared beds as soon as they are 
large enough, and select the best flowers and 
colours for permanent planting. Clear, dis¬ 
tinct shades and well shaped flowers should 
have prior claim to size in such decision. 
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NOTES AND EE PLIES. 
Centianella (Gentiana acaulis) for rooms. 

—This has hitherto kept me so much inter¬ 
ested in its cultivation and its effects out-of- 
doors that I never thought of bringing it into 
the house before this year, and now I find it 
is extremely beautiful gathered for the house. 
Seen in various lights, as it will be, its 
effect is very fine, and there is nothing like 
it. It is well worth growing for cutting 
alone as well as for other reasons. In the 
south many people fail to flower it well, and 
the best way is to keep it rather cool, and 
even put a few flattish stones round the 
tufts. In that way it flowers very well with 
me.—W. R. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolata. This extraordinary 
dOtinct, and well-grown flower corm\s to us. jn a 
li and some 6tate and in fine health, from Burncn<>v<\ 
where it growe 10 feet high and is quite cmered with 
blooms and berries. It is a striking plant for room 
decoration a* well. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

PEACH LEAF CURL 
(Exoascus deformans). 

This disease, also known as “curl ” or “leaf- 
blister,” proves very injurious to Peaches 
and Nectarine® during certain seasons, while 
Almond-trees are also sometimes attacked. 
Occurring in every part of the world where 
these trees* are cultivated, it is most abun¬ 
dant and destructive in humid regions, al¬ 
though not entirely absent from districts 
where the air is exceptionally dry. 

Description, and appearance of plants 
infested. —The leaves and young shoots are 
the parts attacked by the fungus; on rare 
occasions the blossom is also infected. 
Diseased leaves become fleshy, much 
puckered and twisted or curled, and grow to 
a larger 6ize than usual; the colour is at first 
a pale yellowish-green, often becoming more 
or less tinged with rose-colour ; finally, the 
upper surface of diseased leaves becomes 
covered with a delicate bloom, somewhat re¬ 
sembling that on a Plum : this represents the 
fruit on the fungus. After the fungus has 
formed fruit, diseased leaves fall to the 
ground, this usually taking place before mid¬ 
summer. Young shoots infested by the fun¬ 
gus become swollen and twisted or curved, 
and the internodes are very short; conse¬ 
quently the disensed leaves usually form a 
tuft at the end of a stunted shoot. When a 
branch is once infected, the fungus continues 
to grow in the tissues, and passes into the 
new leaf-buds formed each sea-son. The ap¬ 
pearance or intensity of the disease, even in 
the case of leaf-buds originating from in¬ 
fected ehoots, depends almost entirely on 
prevailing climatic conditions. During a 
genial spring, when growth is unchecked 
until the leaves are full-grown, “curl” is 
practically absent; whereas, if a cold, damp 
period occurs while the leaves are young, 
the disease at once appears, and its rapid 
spread is much favoured by alternating short 
spells of warm and cold weather. 

Injury caused by the disease —The in¬ 
jury caused by the disease consists of the 
dropping of the fruit at an early stage, and 
the strain on the tree due to the growth of 
a second crop of leaves about midsummer, 
this second crop usually remaining free from 
disease. In the case of nursery stuck, con¬ 
secutive attacks for three or four seasons 
usually kill the tree, or stunt its growth to 
such an extent that it is practically value- 
lew. 

Sources of infection and remedial 
measures.— In the United State®, it is con 
tended that “curl’’ can be held in check by 
spraying with a fungicide alone ; unfortu¬ 
nately. repeated experiments have proved 
that this is not true for this country. In 
the case of diseased trees, all the terminal 
shoots bearing infected tufte of leaves should 
bo removed and burned; diseased fallen 
leaves should also be collected and destroyed. 
By removing the diseased shoot®, one source 
of infection—namely, that arising from the 
spores formed on leaves originating from 
these diseased shoots, is removed ; besides, 
there is no advantage in retaining such con¬ 
torted twigs on the tree. A second source of 


infection depends on the presence of spores 
that have passed the winter in the angle 
formed between leaf-buds and the branch on 
which they grow, inside the bud-scales, or in 
minute cracks in the bark. . Such spores 
should be destroyed bv spraying with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, spraying to commence when 
the buds show the very first indication of 
swelling. Two sprayings, at intervals of ten 
days, if thoroughly well done, should suffice. 
The leaf-buds should not be sprayed afier they 
begin to expand, or the foliage will be de 
stroved or injured. The mixture should be 
made with 20 lb. of sulphate of copper and 
10 lb. of lirne to 100 gallons of water. Tim 
sulphate of copper must be dissolved in a 
vessel of cold water, and the lime, which 
must be pure and fresh, slaked in another 
vessel. The contents of the two vessels 
should be poured together into a tub, and 
the proper quantity of water added. Sul¬ 
phate of copper solutions are poisonous, 
and tubs, pails or other vessels which have 
contained the mixture must not be used for 
other purposes. Leaflet No. l':<> of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fi-hfr\<.<. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Snails in Pern-pots. Kindly fay what the en¬ 
closed snail* are. I Tiad some large pots of Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns .suit to me, and since they came the en- 
< lo-ed have given me no end of trouble. Is there 
anything that will destroy them instead of hand- 
pie king, as 1 find so many fronds get broken off in 
looking for thornV 1 have tried spraying with nico¬ 
tic idc.-S. liERARD. 

[The snails are species of Zonites. They 
may be attracted possibly by placing masses 
of Grass or Clover near their haunts. The 
Grass should be dipped in Paris green solu¬ 
tion first, and this will kill the pest. Hand 
picking is the most satisfactory method, and 
it might be done without much damage to 
the plants by means of a pair of forceps 
such as are used for trimming Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, etc., for exhibition.] 

Insects in Pern-pots. — I enclose coil and insects 
from Fern-pots. Do they do any damage to the 
Ferns? What is the reason they are only in the 
Fern-pots —is it anything in the soil that cait-es 
them? They are jn great numbers. They look like 
what I find bn the blighted Beech leaves that fall in 
the garden- S. Gerard. 

[The insects are “ springtails.” They some¬ 
times do some damage when numerous by 
gnawing the roots of plants. They may be 
killed by immersing the pot in water at 
110 degs.. but it. would be well to try fir. t 
whether the Ferns are injured at that tem¬ 
perature. Most plants are not.] 

tob-worms.— What immediate stej* c?ri be taken 
to destroy lob-wormf ? A piece of ground upon which 
Lettuce, Onions, and Beet are grown is riddled with 
them, and os I never find slugs or snails upon this 
piece, 1 can only suppose it is the worms which de¬ 
stroy and damage these crops. Am I right?— 
Norm ass Bay. 

[We consider it very unlikely that the 
“lob-worms” are the cause of the damage 
of which you speak. Some other pest must 
surely be at work attacking the plants. Pos¬ 
sibly you inay find surface caterpillars or 
leather-jackets at work. Lime-water would 
tend to drive the worms away, as would any 
of the soil fumigants now to be had.] 

Insects for name.- Would you kindly identify 
an insect for me? I cannot fend you a specimen, as 
it is fo minute, being about 1 lfith inch long. I 
annex a sketch showing the insect, highly magnified 
It is usually found in numbers among the petals of 
various flowers, more especially on the Ko.sc.— 
Alfred Lucas. 

[The insect of which you send a .sketch is 
a species of thrips. They sometimes do 
considerable damage to the tissues of plants, 
especially to plants growing in greenhouses.] 

insects for name ( Col. Chmcnti\— The 
little flies out of the Cabbage butterfly pupae 
have already been referred to. The two two¬ 
winged flies are crane-fly (Tipula), the larvae 
of which are commonly known as leather- 
jackets. They are greedily devoured by star¬ 
lings. The larvae feed on Grass roots. The 
brighter of the two moths is commonly called 
the “ Burnished Brass ” (Plusia chrysitis). The 
caterpillar feeds on Dead Nettle, Stinging 
Nettle, and other low-growing plants. The 
darker one is the darn Brocade (Hadena 
adusta). the caterpillar of which feeds on all 
sort® of low grow irig^plnnts. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

YELLOW FLOWERED “COTTAGE ” 
TULIPS. 

The yellow May-flowering “ Cottage ” Tulips 
constitute no inconsiderable proportion of a 
race whose elegance, perfect hardiness, and 


we can bestow upon them and all the room 
that may be spared them. Tulips, of course, 
we have, or may have, in the garden from the 
earliest of the species onwards through the 
great range of early and other Tulips so 
largely used in the flower garden ; but to 
none of these are given the grace and charm 
of the “Cottage” Tulips that are so delight 


own in the garden, these May-flowering sorts, 
whether of the “Cottage” or “Darwin” 
races, come into conflict with naught else. 
Rather do they occupy what might other 
wise have proved a great gulf in the floral 
chain of the year, providing pictures of 
colour unequalled by any that have gone 
before - a feast, indeed, for the eye and the 


May-flowering Tulip Moonlight. From a photograph in Messrs. Harr and Sons' nursery at Surbiton. 



free-flowering each year entitle them to 
greater attention, compelling admiration 
from those who appreciate the good, hardy, 
bulbous plants of the spring. Tall, grace¬ 
ful, and elegant in their long, tapering buds, 
and as beautiful when cut as they are 
fascinating in the garden, these easily-grown 
subjects certainly fiesery-et all frhclaHention 

'Digitizeab? GOl 



ful throughout the month of May. Indeed, 
it would almost appear that with the length¬ 
ening days the beauty of the Tulip continues 
to increase till it reaches, as it were, a fitting 
finale in the grace and beauty of form which 
characterise these May - flowering sorts. 
Happily, too, while at any season of the 
year they would possess au interest of the ; r 


[ mind. Not that all the value of these latest¬ 
flowering members of a great race is vested 
; in colour and form alone. Rather do we 
find much to admire in a refinement now 
bordering on perfection, or, anon, unique, or 
I wdth that imposing grandeur which is jointly 
| the outcome of. great stature and ample glau- 
I cons leafage Gri i§6 n ytlrfftl0i1 w ith g : nut or 
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gracefully-inclined flowers, elegantly poised 
on lofty stems. 

These, then, are among the primary dis¬ 
tinctions of the May-flowering Tulip, and 
these, too, are some of the points of beauty 
or merit in which they completely eclipse 
all others that have gone before. To such 
merits as these the attributes of cheapness 
and simple cultural requirements are worth 
adding, if only to still further extend a popu¬ 
larity which is so well deserved. 

The accompanying illustration of the 
“Cottage’ 1 Tulip Moonlight is so good and 
conveys such an excellent idea of its worth 
that further comment is almost unnecessary. 
In the living examples the greatest beauty 
of the yellow-flowered class is typified—in¬ 
deed, by many it is regarded as the best of 
that colour. Other delightful yellows are 
Gesneriana lutca, Ellen Willmott, Ingles- 
combe Yellow—the lnglescombe Tulips in a’l 
shades are of the highest excellence—Leg¬ 
horn Bonnet, Mrs. Moon (both exceedingly 
beautiful), Orion (valuable because of is 
earliness), Parisian Yellow (very late). Prim¬ 
rose Gem, and Primrose Beauty (of exqu’site 
form and cone-like outline when closed. 
These are all “Cottage’’ Tulips and yellow- 
flowered, and to those desirous of growing 
more than one variety the list now given 
may prove of service. E. H. Jenkins. 

- It is a mistake to plant the May¬ 
flowering Tulips in ordinary flower-beds, 
where they have to be lifted directly they 
have passed out of flower to provide room for 
the summer occupants. They are not only 
not seen under the best conditions when 
used in this way, but what is worse, the 
bulb® generally are of little value the follow ¬ 
ing year, owing to having been disturbed 
before growth was properly completed and 
the bulbs matured. A permanent position 
should always be selected for them, as the 
bulb garden proper, or established in the her¬ 
baceous borders, and when mfussed in fairly 
large clumps, they are unsurpassed during 
May for brilliancy of colour or for cutting. 
In planting a collection of these, it is best 
to prepare the ground thoroughly first, as it 
is not desirable to disturb the bulbs after¬ 
wards. In selecting the different sites, it 
should be remembered that many of the 
varieties send up flower stems nearly a yard 
high ; therefore, when planting in the mixed 
borders, they should not be placed too near 
the front. It is always advisable to have 
the different varieties distinctly labelled; 
and to properly mark the exact spot where 
the bulbs are situated, it is a good plan to 
drive in a strong stake, that will stand out 
of the ground a few inches, and which is 
stout enough to last for several years. Hav¬ 
ing marked the position in this way, from a 
dozen to thirty bulbs may be planted round 
each stake, allowing, say, 4 inches space be¬ 
tween each. Clumps formed in this way are 
easily supported to one neat stick before the 
tall flower-stems are fully developed, to pre¬ 
vent them being twisted about by wind, which 
i« not convenient to accomplish when each 
plant is separated some distance from its 
neighbour, while, being massed, they present 
a more pleasing feature. 

Another point in connection with these 
Tulipe is that they flower freely in the open 
during May and early June, when it h yet too 
soon to expect much variety from the open 
borders, and, moreover, as they travel well 
and last a considerable time in a cut state, 
a good collection would prove a boon to most 
gardeners who have to supply their employers 
with flowers at that season miles away from 
their country residences.—T. 


dentalis has also its characteristic variation 
of the delicious Azalea smell. — G. Jekyll. 


A note from Heathland.— I have been 
away for a fortnight, the first time away 
from home for two years, and come back 
to rejoice in all its ins : de comforts and outside 
delights. The sweet smell of the young Birch 
and Whortleberry, and 1 daresay other un¬ 
suspected young leaves, is quite delicious, 
oiul the sweet scent among a scattered group 
of now well grown Azalea pontica is almost 
overpowering. I have always noticed that 
the varieties of Ghent Azalea (not yet full 
out) vary a little in spent, but 1 think pontica 


A NOTE FROM ALGECIRAS. 

I must tell you about the Hotel Reina 
Christina at Algeciras and the gardens be¬ 
longing to it. It is really a charming build¬ 
ing of two storeys, the wings running back 
a long way on each side from the front and 
forming a quadrangle in the centre, taste¬ 
fully filled with a fountain and tropical 
plants. The terraces (covered) on the front 
and each side form a charming rendezvous 
for the visitors, and the whole place is well 
designed. The front faces the sea, and the 
distant view' of Gibraltar is beautiful. The 
great, hard rock looks etherealised in some 
way, owing no doubt to the transparency of 
the atmosphere. The hotel, which is per¬ 
fectly white and roofed with some pleasant 
neutral-tinted tile, is the centre of what I 
can only describe as a wild bacchanalian i 
orgie of flowers. 1 have never seen such a 
wealth of bloom in any spot upon this earth. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, white Paris Daisies, ! 
Roses, and Bougainvilleas are the prima 
donnas of this amazing festival. Wherever 
you look there is colour—waves of colour, 
banks of colour, and sprays of colour 
tossed high into the air. Nor does this 
dazzling phantasy of colour tire the eye, for 
it is in such a beautiful setting—behind it 
are the quiet hills and in front of it the sea. 

I do not know of a pleasanter holiday that 
one could take than by going by sea to 
Gibraltar (a four days’ cruise), crossing over 
to Algeciras, spending a week perhaps at 
the hotel, and then steaming back by sea to 
London. In the garden I tell you of there 
is a fine, well-built pergola, about 40 yards 
long, the side pillars are smothered with the 
purple Bougainvillea, and the cross-pieces 
are roofed with Vine. I do not know that I 
have ever seen a pergola so well covered ; 
and, of course, in such a climate it offers a 
welcome shade. What strikes an English 
gardener in these semi-tropical riots of 
flowers is the absence of any attempt to 
group the many lovely shrubs of doubtful 
hardiness in this country wlrch would suc¬ 
ceed in their climate. Tlie effects they get 
in gardens like the one I tell you of are got 
by the use of a very few distinct things, and 
the climate does the rest. 

In the hills abo\c Palma I looked in vain 
for Arenaria baleariea, but I drove through 
orchards of Almond and Olive, and in one 
lovely village in the hills the air was fragrant 
with Orange blossom. The Olive-trees in the 
orchards on the roadside running up to this 
village are of great age and are twisted into 
incredibly strange shapes. If at Algeciras 
there was. as I said, a bacchanalian orgie of 
flowers, these Olive orchards were a delirium 
of rheumatic gout. There were tortuous 
limbs with great gouty excrescences, and 
trunks split right down the middle, some of 
them presenting caricatures of statuary. The 
split Half of one old tree-trunk was a faithful 
representation of a huge wolf hound spring¬ 
ing at the throat of an aged man. In every 
direction the eve was shocked with some 
grotesque figure, pathetic, or comical, or 
monstrous. It is difficult to account for the 
assumption of these extraordinary freaks in 
tree-life in isolated cases, but then to drive 
through a large plantation of trees that have 
with such unanimity adopted the attitudes 
of frank burlesque is to-experience the emo¬ 
tions of Rip Van Winkle in the Katskjll 
Mountains. S. S. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plant for edging.—I should he much obliged if 
you would give me your valuable advice on the follow- 
| ing points: —I have a border, 18 inches wide, round the 
north and west sides of my hou-e. The latter pets 
I little or no sun in the summer owing to the shade cast 
by trees some 20 feet distant. The soil is clayey loam. 

I 1 want to plant this border with one kind of plant. 

! Would single Arabia do well—is this what the cata¬ 
logue calls Arabis nlpina?—or is there anythinp 
' better that you could suggest? I want something 
low-growing. Can you tel! me of a pood edging-plant 
■ other than Pink. Thrift, Saxifrage, Aubrietia, 
j Pansies?— Wm. Acworth. 

t [The Arabis (A. alpina) would do well in 
I the position, but. as you are probably aware. 
| would not be a great success in flowering— 
nor. indeed, would any other plant. Megasea 


cordifolia purpurea would prove excellent 
if not too bold, while alpine Phloxes, Cam¬ 
panula pumila, C. p. alba, and C. mural;s 
are all good as edgings in certain circum¬ 
stances.] 

A seedling Delphinium.—I would like to have 
your opinion of the enclosed Delphinium. It is one 
I grew from seed. The parent is a dwarf kind, with 
larpe, dark-blue flower, and comes Jnto bloom a fort¬ 
night, or more, before the ordinary Delphiniums. The 
seedling has flowers as large, and of a lighter colour, 
and cornea into bloom a week or so after the parent. 
It is about 4 feet high. The parent is a named kind, 

I think —A. Donovan. 

[What you send is a very beautiful, large, 
and finely coloured form; but there are so 
many to choose from that we cannot say any 
more, except that you would do well to pre¬ 
serve and propagate the plant.—E d.] 

Eremurus failing.— Will you kindly tell me why 
my plants of Eremurus himalaicus are declining? I 
have them planted on a south-west border, sheltered 
from the north by a wall; 6oil, mixture of loam 
and leaf-mould and sand. They are dressed with 
manure. This is their second season of flowering. 
Should they be taken up and stored through the 
winter, or would the roots get damaged in autumn 
by dipping a foot from base?—J. H. II. 

[The planting seems to have been well 
done, and the position is suitable if not too 
dry, but are you sure the soil is free of 
insect pests, wireworms and the like? In 
the second year of flowering greater strength 
should be seen, for these plants are not bene¬ 
fited by disturbance, but the reverse. The 
roots of these plants radiate from the crown 
like the spokes of a wheel, and if you dig 
so near as a foot when the roots travel 
double and treble that distance, you arc 
liable to inflict injury. If the plant is well 
buried in the soil and has not suffered 
greatly from spring frosts, give it a good 
soaking of water. It is, in all probability, 
dry at the root.] 

Storing bulbs. —I shall be obliged if you will tell 
me the best wav to store Hyacinth, Tulip, and Nnr- 
cwus bulbs from taking up until planting time again? 

-a. g. t. 

[Lift the bulbs early in July, take them 
into a cool, airy shed or other place where 
the sun will not'reach them, and having sub¬ 
jected them to this treatment for a fortnight. 
place them thinly in shallow boxes either in 
dry soil or sand till again required for use. 
The boxes must be without lids, nor should 
they be so arranged one above the other to 
exclude air. The Hyacinths will probably be 
of little service again ; while the Tulips and 
Narcissi, if early planted last year and pro¬ 
perly matured before lifting, should do quire 
well.] 

81. Bruno's Lily.—I have enjoyed this very 
much in the meadows of the Alpine valleys 
that fall towards Italy, and also in borders 
and in various positions at home, though I 
never thought of using it much in the house ; 
but this year it is charming in effect in Lon¬ 
don rooms, and not too sliort-lived, if one 
takes off the dead flowers and seed-pods. It 
ie a plant of easy culture in ordinary soil, 
and is well worth growing for the sake of cut 
flowers for the house.—W. 

Old double Wall flowers.-Messrs. J. Stormont h 
, and Son. of Kirkbridc. Carlisle, offer M old-fashioned 
double Wallflowers almost lost to cultivation : 

I Cheirantlius Cheiri Double Black; C. C. Double Crun- 
son; and C. C. Golden Drop.—A. M. W. 

I_It inav interest “ A. D.” to know that I 

have in cultivation four varieties of these old plants 
' beloved of the old fanciers—namely. Double black. 

I double red. double orange or Golden Drop, and 
Harpur-Crewe. The last is often, 1 think erroneously, 
i called Golden Drop. I fear the foregoing are the 
on 1 v forms left of the galaxy that once existed—at- 

■ least my inquiries have failed to bring to light any 
I others. In cold districts they could be grown in 
I cold greenhouses with advantage. —J. Stormonth, 

■ Kirhbride, Carlisle. 

j Anthemis Biebersteini.— This dwarf, silvcry- 
l leaved variety of Chamomile ie useful to grow for 
! the adornment of the rockery, and is perfectly hardy. 

! It has bright-yellow, composite flowers, which arc 
borne on rather slender stems, about 8 inches or 
9 inches in height. They much resemble a small, 
yellow Marguerite in appearance, and a good-sized 
| mass of the plant when in bloom products a very 
, showv rfleet. When out of flower the plant i« not 
devoid of he ant v, ns its finely-divided, silvery foliage 
I is in its.-lf \erv ornamental. Like all the Chamo¬ 
miles, this vari'etv will succeed in any good garden 
| sod. and it can he quickly increased by division.— 
A. W. 

Scablosa caucasica.— Like others, this has failed 
with me. Can you suggest a remedy? I have tried 
autumn and spring planting, and from different nur- 
| series, but all failed. Position mostly south border, 
, ;iI»out* a foot or so from wall, also In another bed In 
the open The roots were given some good loam and 
I leaf-mould round Abe®, to .start with. Border, 
ordinary soil well rtKiUiijell -CtlssbliD 
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ATKINS’ SNOWDROP 
(Galanthus nivalis Imperati Atkinsi). 
The cumbrous name of this fine Snowdrop is 
generally abbreviated to Galanthus Atkinsi, 
by which many Snowdrop-lovers recognise 


still half asleep. The ground round their 
feet is carpeted with Veronica repens, and 
I there are a few clumps of Myosotia alpestris 
and Primula denticulata alba, which come 
out a few days later and make dainty colonr- 
! foils. The great secret of success with P. 


I 


/M \ 
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its head in the sun and its feet in melting 
snow, it is a good plan to give the plants a 
thorough soaking when the weather is dry. 
P. rosea splendens, or grandiflora, as it is 
sometimes called, is a delightful variety, with 
the same habit and requirements as the type, 
the only difference being that it increases 
very slowly. The flowers are almost cherry- 
red, so vivid as to “ bid the rash gazer wipe 
his eye !”— Sylvia Tower, Ellesmere , Salop. 

-I note that in Gardening Illustrated dated 

June 4th a short notice rc Primula rosea, by “ An 
Amateur of Hardy Flowers.” My experience of grow¬ 
ing it is much the same as his. A damp soil is 
what it likes—in fact, I grew some clumps in the 
water of a small pond, and they were something to 
remember when in bloom, and their lovely reflection 
in the water added much to the effect. I am now' 
growing Primula japonica in the same way, and at 
present can see it. as I say, reflected in the water. 
It likes a damp ditch, where the leaves grow to an 
enormous size, and the blooms stand up on stems 
over a foot high.— Another Amateur op Hardy 
Flowers. 

Water Lilies in May. T am glad to say 
that my Water Lilies, which are quite unpro- 
| teeted, began to flower the last week in May. 
They are Gladstoneana and collossea. Con¬ 
sidering the great length of time during 
which these beautiful hardy things bloom, it 
is very nice to have them so early.—W. 


CAMASSIAS. 


Galanthus Atkinsi. From a photograph by Mr. S. Arnott, Dumfries, N.B. 


one of the finest of all Snowdrops. The 
photograph here reproduced shows the 
flowers when in an unopen state, but does not 
reveal the tall stature of this handsome 
flower—one which is coming more and more 
into favour, and which, in the hands of Mr. 
F. Herbert Chapman, who is, I am glad to 
learn from him, taking up the Snowdrop, will 
in all probability become an important factor 
in the improvement of the invaluable Snow¬ 
drop. It is one of the finest of all the varie¬ 
ties of the South European form of Galan¬ 
thus nivalis, which is distinguished by the 
name of Imperati, and is a truly handsome 
plant. The history of this plant seems to be 
that it came from the garden of the late Mr. 
Atkins, of Painswick, and that it was offered 
by Mr. Peter Barr, but afterwards died out 
in his Tooting nursery. The late Mr. 
Wheeler, of Warminster, had secured bulbs 
from Mr. Barr, and thus the plant was again 
distributed. About the 6ame time, another 
form—inferior to the one figured—was sent 
out by Messrs. Backhouse, of York, under a 
similar name. It probably came from the 
same stock, but differs in respect of its fre¬ 
quently coming with an additional segment 
to the flower, and occasionally some of the 
petals are misshapen. It is, however, worth 
possessing, and the additional segment gives 
the flower, when open, a butterfly-like ap¬ 
pearance. When well-grown, G. Atkinsi is 
upwards of a foot high. It requires no spe¬ 
cial care, and is as long-lived in our gardens 
as most other Snowdrops. S. Arnott. 


rosea is constant division. If this is done 
the moment flowering is over every little 
plant will bloom the following spring. I 
try to have two-year-old tufts in my rock 
garden, and grow on the small plants all 


I believe these are called Quamash in their 
own country, and they are good plants in 
ours if well placed. The one here illus¬ 
trated is called C. Cusicki, and while it 
varies a bit in colour, some of the spikes are 
very pretty. It grows well and freely in 
deep soil, and I find it very useful cut for 
the house. The first one that came over was 
the common one, C. esculenta, and that I 
find does pretty well in Grass ; but C. Cusicki 
I have not tried enough yet in that way. If 
it comes well in the wild garden it will be 
very valuable; in the flower garden it 
only blooms in the early summer, and there¬ 
fore the best place for it is perhaps the 
mixed border. 

Another variety is C. Fraseri, which grows 


Crowing Primula rosea.— “An Amateur 
of Hardy Flowers ” suggests, in your last 
issue, that other readers should give their 
experience of Primula rosea during the past 
winter. My rock garden is very exposed, 
being hollowed out of the top of a hill, but 
my Primulas do not seem to suffer at all 
from the icy winds which blow over the lake 
in winter. They are planted in sandstone 
grit and stones, on a sharp slope facing 
south-west, and never have any protection 
beyond a top-dressing of leaf-mould in the 
autumn. Early in March the first carmine 
buds appear above their short, red-brown 
leaves, which rapidly turn green as the 
flowers rush out, making a rosy splash of 
colour—a kind of j^S^Yi f^r the^llej^alpines 

Digitized by 



Cainassia Cusicki in flower garden in May. Soil a deep loam. 




summer in a shady corner of the kitchen 
garden. The plants increase very rapidly, 
and can be divided easily. Last spring two 
old plants made fourteen young ones, and 
this May these, in turn, have been divided 
into fifty-two small plants. As in its Hima¬ 
layan home P. rosea is accustomed to having 


about 1$ feet high, and bears a raceme of ten 
to thirty pale-blue flowers. This blooms 
later than the other Camassias, and docs 
best in a light, rich soil. Then we have the 
white Camassia, C. Leichtlini, whose flower- 
spike, reaching to a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, 
bears crcamy-wbiit^ fHvjrier?.' W. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
June 7th, 1910. 

There was a magnificent di-splay at the meet¬ 
ing on the above date, the hall being com¬ 
pletely filled with exhibits of the choicest de¬ 
scription. Hardy plants predominated, the 
Flag Irises and Poppies being seen in great 
numbers, and creating quite a feast of colour. 
Next to these the wonderful collection of 
Roses from Broxboume arrested attention. 
An exhibit of unusual merit and interest was 
the remarkable collection of water-colour 
drawings of Orchids by Miss Anson, these 
attracting a full measure of notice because of 
their faithful execution and fine finish. 

Roses.— If we place the Roses to-day in a 
position of prominence, it is because of the 
magnificent collection of Ramblers arranged 
by Messrs. T. Rochford and Sons, Brox- 
bourne, and which justly merited the gold 
medal awarded. The plants were of many 
kinds, trained specimens every one of them, 
some pyramids, others standards, or others, 
again, in low' bush form, but in each and every 
case loaded with blossoms. At either end 
of the huge, bank-like arrangement were ad¬ 
mirably-arranged arches of Lady Gay and 
Dorothy Perkins respectively, the bank itself 
being formed of such as these, together with 
White Dorothy, Hiawatha, American Pillar, 
Blush Rambler, in almost bewildering pro¬ 
fusion, the finely-grown plants a mass of 
bloom. As a display of colour alone, the 
group was, without doubt, the most sump¬ 
tuous of its kind we have seen, and, backed 
by splendid examples of Cocos flexuosa, was 
seen to undoubted advantage. Roses, too, of 
fine quality, and admirably displayed, came 
from Mr. George Mount, Canterbury, who 
had a superb gathering of the new Hybrid 
Tea Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. J. Grant, Liberty, 
and Caroline Testout, the group attracting a 
good deal of attention. A small group of 
Ruses came, too, from Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons, Colchester, a box of cut blooms of their 
new pink-flowered Claudius being much ad¬ 
mired. Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old Nur¬ 
series, Cheshunt, had many good Rcsee, 
chiefly those of the Rambler and allied sec¬ 
tions, the white-flowered Sunbeam and others 
of the Musk scented types and their progeny 
being noted. The new* Wichuraiana Excelsa, 
which received an award of merit at the 
Temple Show, was also noted. Messrs. Can¬ 
ned and Sons, Swanley, staged a very fine 
lot of American Pillar, Messrs. Wm. Paul and 
Sons, Waltham Cross, bringing bushes of the 
Scotch Roses in several varieties. 

Hardy flowers.— The groups of these domi¬ 
nated the meeting—indeed, there were hardy 
flowers in all directions—groups that not only 
epoke of the popularity of the plants them¬ 
selves, but of the overwhelming numbers that 
are grown to admit of cutting go freely. 
On the left of the entrance Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
bpsh and Sons, Highgate, N., arranged on 
Uue floor a really fine group, the centre of 
which was composed of Ercmurus robust us, 
E. r. albus, E. himalaicus, and E. Bungei 
pneeox, springing from a groundwork of the 
royal purple Campanula glomerata specioea, 
and backed by bronze-leaved Acers. Other 
notable things in the group included Anemone 
sulphurea, a mass of which was very fine, 
Liliums of many sorts, Poppies, Geums, 
Water Lilies, and the curious Orontium 
aquaticum. On a table opposite, Messre. 
Barr and Sons. Covent Garden, made gav 
with hosts of Flag Irises, and other of the 
cross-bred forms from the collection of the^ 
late Sir Michael Foster, together with such 
interesting species as I. tenax. 1. Douglasiana, 
and others. Many choice alpine® and other 
hardy flowers in variety came from this firm. 
Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had 
a group of hardy plants, rich in Poppies, 
Families, Pyrethrums, Irises. Achillea alpina, 
and hosts of other good and meritorious sub¬ 
jects now in season. Mr. Godfrey, Exmouth, 
Devon, had a very large display of Oriental 
Poppies of many shades, while from Mr. 
Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, 
came a really grand lot of things, the Poppies 
alone making a splendid show, Princess Ena, 
Mrs. Perry, and Mrs. Perry fringed being 
among the more notable of thesp showy 

fl °"i5igiti i& very 


fine,, and representative of a good collection. 
Phlox pilosa and its variety Brilliant were 
also among notable subjects. Messrs. Dobbic 
and Co., Rothesay, staged effectively a won¬ 
derful lot of the hybrid Columbines, which, 
seeing the flowers were taken from plants 
eight years old, were in every way excellent. 
The blending of scarlet and yellowy red and 
canary, red and creamy-yellow, pale and deep 
blue, cream and white, among many (shades, 
was particularly pleasing, while, apart from 
these things, their elegant grace appealed to 
all. Mr. F. Lilley, Guernsey, brought a very 
fine assortment of Spanish Irises, lxias, Sp.°.- 
raxi6, and other plants, which excited much 
attention. Mr. G. Reuthe, Kcston, Kent, 
had a particularly interesting lot of things, 
including alpines and flowering shrubs. The 
yellow Tree-Paeony, P. lutea, for example, 
was very fine, while Embothrium coecineum 
and many good Rhododendrons were noted in 
the group. The New Zealand Mimulus radi- 
cans, of carpet-like habit, and bearing white 
and violet-coloured flowers, was very interest¬ 
ing, and, having proved quite hardv, should 
have a value of its own. Cypripedium ma- 
cranthum w r as very fine. Another fine group 
of hardy plants, singularly rich in Irises, was 
that from Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colches¬ 
ter. Here were seen representatives of the 
new bulbous race of these flowers, rivals, 
probably, to the present race of Spanish 
Irises, having their origin in such as filifolia, 
tingitana, and others, and which, apart from 
being a few days earlier in flower, present a 
fulness and solidity of appearance which pro¬ 
mise well for these plants. Pride of place, 
however, must be given to those of the Flag 
section, and of the pallida group in particular, 
with all its varieties, or others embodying this 
type, and the best of asiat ca. The com¬ 
bination of these types i« very marked, and a 
nobleness of bearing, with good stature and 
handsome flowers, marks the whole. Apart 
from pallida, dalmatica, and others were such 
as Isoline aud Italia, and with others, such 
as Snow f Queen and a few representatives of 
the Cushion Irises, a fine display was made. 
Some excellent purple flowered Lupins also 
came from Messrs. Wallace. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Felt-ham, had a showy group 
of hardy plants, Irises, Poppies, Pyrethrums, 
A6ter alpinus, and others being remarked. 
Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, also 
showed herbaceous plants in groups, having, 
perhaps, as the finest item Thalictrum aqui- 
legifoliuin purpureum, while Irises and other 
things assisted to a good display. Messrs. 
G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, had many 
showy plants, of which Iris pallida dalmatica, 
Geums, Ranunculus Evening Star, a lovely 
double-flowered variety of canary-yellow 
colouring, were notable. Messrs. Jaekinan 
and Sons, Woking, had Irises and Poppies. 
Messrs. Reamsbottom brought Anemones. 
The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery and 
Messrs Peed staged interesting collections of 
hardy things, while the Missee Hopkins, 
Shepperton-on-Thames, and Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage, each had a rockery ex¬ 
hibit, well and intelligently arranged and 
planted. Messrs. Kelway and Son. Langport, 
had a showy lot of single and double Pyreth¬ 
rums, the former including such richly- 
coloured flowers as James* Kelway and Lang¬ 
port Scarlet, though the last named is of un¬ 
mistakable crimson velvet tone. A long 
table length w as occupied with seasonable 
haidv flowers by Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co.. 
Maidstone, Irises, Poppies, Pyrethrums, and 
other things being remarked in plenty. Mr. 
Charles Turner. Slough, brought a showy lot 
of Poppies and some other hardy flowers. 
Messrs. Artindnle. Sheffield, and Bakers’, 
Wolverhampton, also had showy groups of 
hardy flowers in variety. 

Carnations. —These, if not abundant, were 
of high merit, and well displayed. Messrs. 
Cuibush and Son«, Highgate, had a new 
maroon-crimson, named Queen Mary, the 
flowers nicelv scented and of excellent shape. 
Mr. C. Blick, Carnation specialist, Hayes, 
Kent, had a capital lot of Malmaison and bor¬ 
der Carnations, the latter including Ellen 
Willmott (scarlet). Lady Hermione. and the 
new enow-white, Mrs. Everard Martin Smith, 
a flower of high merit. The new crimson 
Carola and others of the perpetual-flowering 


set were noted in the group. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, had a collection of 
Malmaison Carnation® and others of the per¬ 
petual flowering group. Mr. A. T. Paskett, 
Groombridge, had a particularly fine group 
of Malmaison Carnations in pots,‘the varieties 
being Princess of Wales (pink) and H. J. 
Jones (crimson). The plants were excellent 
..examples of cultural skill. 

Greenhouse plants. -Messrs. James Veiteli 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had a large 
double table in the centre of the hall arranged 
with a choice variety of Streptocarpi, in 
shades of pink, red, blue, white, and others, 
together with the rich blue of Lobelia 
tenuior Exacum maeranthum, and a superb 
lot of Gloxinias were noteworthy in a very 
fine lot of things. The King’s Acre Nur¬ 
series, Hereford, brought quite an assortment 
of Heliotropes, the plants particularly well 
growu, and the flowers highly fragrant. 
Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, 
S.E., displayed a fine lot of Gloxinias of an 
excellent strain. Mr. W. H. Page, Hampton, 
had a capital lot of Hiawatha and other 
Roses, grouped with Liliums and Aetilbcs, 
the whole making a fine display. Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co., London Wall, had 
Dahlias, Zonal Pelargoniums, and a variety 
of annuals, well arranged. Messrs. II. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, had a group of 
standard Fuchsias, Verbenas in variety, Abu- 
tilons, and Ferns. A most unusual exhibit 
was that of Sonerillas, Bertolonias, Tilland- 
sias, and other plants from Mr. L. R. Rus¬ 
sell, Richmond, and adorned here and there 
with well-fruited pots of Nertera depressa, 
made a most effective display. 

Sweet Peas. Much the best display of 
these popular flowers came from Miss Hemus, 
Upton on-Severn, who brought a very fine 
collection of her own raising, some of which 
have not. indeed, been yet included in the 
novelty li-st. Of those shown, Guy Hemus, 
Paradise Cerise, Zarina, Marjory Hemus, 
Evelyn Hemus, Paradise Ivory, and Paradise 
Apple-blossom were excellent. Length of 
stem, great vigour, and very fine flowers were 
among the best attributes of this superb 
gathering. Mr. A. T. Paskett, Groombridge, 
also exhibited Sweet Peas in variety, Mr. 
StevensoTi, Addlestone, showing a superb 
thing in Prince of Orange. 

Hardy shrubs. Messrs. Robert Veiteli and 
Son, Exeter, had a very interesting lot of 
things, which included Fabiana imbrieata, 
Abutilon vitifolium and A. v. album. Ononis 
fruticosa, Acacia Kelseyi, Sophora (Ed- 
vvardsia) grandiflora, Cytisus sessiliflorus, and 
others. Messrs. Cheal and Son®, Crawley, 
displayed Cytisus and other cut shrubs. 
Mestf: John W T aterer and Sons, Bagshot, 

had a^ capital collection of Rhododendrons, 
the Messrs. Veiteli, Chelsea, also bringing cut 
shrubs in variety, Solanum crispum, with 
Magnolias, being remarked. 

Orchids. —These, if not numerously dis¬ 
played, were of much merit, and a few high- 
class novelties were seen. Mr. E. V. Low, 
Haywards Heaih, had Cattlevas and Odonto- 

lossurns, also Odontioda Goodiana, the red 

owers of the latter variegated or veined 
while. Messrs. MeBean, Cooksbridge, had 
nice lot of Cattlevas and Odontoglossums. 
Mr. W. D. James, West Dean Park, Chiches 
ter. sent a very nice lot of Vanda j^eres. * 
plants being well flowered. Mr., t. W. Jen¬ 
sen, Haywards Heath, had a group of Catt- 
leya gigas, the plants showing considerable 
variety and beauty in size, as also in colour. 
These were the first flowering specimen® of a 
large importation. Messrs. Charlesworth 
ana Co. staged among many things Odon- 
tioda Bradshaw , r c. O. Charlesworthce, Catt- 
leya Mossise. Laelio Cattleya Fascinator, L. 
purpuratu alba, and Epidendrum vitellinum 
majus. Messrs. Sander, St. Albans, and S. 
Low and Co., Enfield, also displayed choice 
lots of Orchids. Odontioda gattoniensis was 
exhibited bv Mr. de Barri Craw shay. Lt .- 
Col. Ilolford, K.C.V.O., Westonbirt, had Mil- 
tonia vexillaria Snowflake, which, in addition 
to an award of merit, received also a cultural 
commendation. 

Vegetables.—Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, were the only ex¬ 
hibitors of these,, f ^anpyig near the entrance 
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a collection of great excellence. Tomatoes 
Golden Jubilee and Ham Green Favourite, 
Early French Asparagus, Moore’s Cream and 
selected Vegetable Marrows, Ellam’s and In¬ 
comparable Cabbage (both very fine), Mush¬ 
rooms in plenty, Pea Gradus (very fine), 
Duke of York, May Queen, Midlothian Early, 
and Duke of York Potatoes, Sensation Cu¬ 
cumbers, with banks of Cauliflowers, and 
such every-day necessaries as Carrots, 
ltadishes, Turnips, were very fine. The col¬ 
lection represented produce of the greatest 
merit, and the staging was also excel¬ 
lent. Mr. Mortimer, Farnham, had about a 
score of fruits of his new Cucumber Aviator, 
the whole of these fruits being finely finished 
examples. 

A full list of the certificated plants and 
medals will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor gatden.— Hardy plants, such as 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, etc., which are likely 
to require support, should be staked in good 
time before the wind lays them low. They 
should not be tied up in bunches, but linked 
up naturally, so that the stake is hidden. 
If mildew appears on Roses, dust with black 
sulphur; it is more effective than the other 
and less conspicuous. Peg down Verbenas 
and Ageratums before the shoots become 
stiff and brittle. Weak lawns may be dres ed 
with nitrate of soda in a showery time. To 
suit tennis-players, the lawns are cut so 
low as to leave no protection to the roots of 
the Grasses, and they perish under the hot 
sun. The only chance of keeping the lawn 
right is to top-dress frequently. Bone-meal 
is useful. Everlasting Peas are showy 
plants on an arch or climbing up the stem of 
u tree. Rose-storks intended for budding 
should be disbudded, leaving the best placed 
shoots to receive the buds when the season 
is more advanced. Tulips and other bulbs 
should be lifted as soon as ripe enough, and 
the beds filled with small things, as Can n as. 
Begonias, Balsams, or Celosias. Do not plant 
in loose soil. If the beds are freshly broken 
up the plants are longer getting established, 
unless it is firmed a little. Sweet. Peas must 
be helped with guano or sulphate of am¬ 
monia to give size to the flowers. Water in 
the evening, if watering n required. Keep 
the hoe going every fine day. It kills weeds 
when small and keeps out drought. 

Fruit garden .—So far as one can judge 
at present, there will be a fair crop of Apples 
in our district, but Pears and Plums have 
suffered from frosty winds, and any have 
fallen. Very few people nowaday will have 
manure to spare to mulch fruit-trees and 
bushes, but where possible a mulch of manure 
over the roots of Gooseberries, Raspberries, 
and the free-bearing Apples will be very 
helpful, and it will be one means of destroy¬ 
ing the larvae of the Gooseberry-caterpillar 
if done in time. The spraying of Apples, 
either with a poisonous or non-poisonous 
fluid will be in operation now’. Plums, also, 
if there are any insects, should have atten¬ 
tion. In this respect a stitch in time saves 
more than the proverbial nine. The disbud¬ 
ding of Peaches will be going on now, and 
in c*Jd districts some of the shoots may be 
ptnche only for the present leaving a few 
leaves to protect the young fruits a little 
longer. A good wash with any kind of insec¬ 
ticide that will destroy insect life will be 
useful, as without dean foliage the fruit 
cannot grow. 

Vegetable garden.— In planting out any 
of the usual green crops, I prefer to plant 
in drills. The drills are drawn with the 
corner of the hoe, 3 inches deep, and the 
plants set in the drills. This enables 
Broccoli and other plants to hug the ground, 
as it were, and if water is required, none of 
it is w’asted. In dry, porous soil the drills 
for Peas, Beans, Turnips, and other things 
sown now may be rather deeper than is de¬ 
sirable earlier in the season, so that the roots 


may get away from the hot, dry surface. 
The thinning of all vegetable crops* should he 
completed. Thp growth has t been rapid 
lately, and crowded nlanU l»ff| feaen drawn 


up more than is good for them. Bv thin¬ 
ning early the plants are more robust and 
sturdy. Another important matter is to stick 
the Peas early. Even dwarf Peas should 
pay for sticks, if these can be had. Ce'ery 
in all stages of growth should have moisture 
to prevent a check to growth. Coleworts, 
which is another name for Cabbages, should 
be sown now for autumn use, Cauliflowers 
and Lettuces, also, for succession, and En¬ 
dive will not bolt if sown now. Earth up all 
Potatoes. If well done, the ridges, by throw’- 
ing off the water, check disease. Fight w eeds 
with determination. 

Conservatory.— Many of the plants re 
quired for wunter flowering will do better 
entirely in the open air than grown under 
glass without very free ventilation. Young 
Tree-Carnations for winter flowering will he 
better on a coal-ash bed outside. Cine 
rarias and Primulas will only require shelter 
from heavy rains. Cyclamen seedlings which 
have been growing in small single-pots should 
have a shift into 5-inch pots and be moved 
to a cold-pit. Cyclamens, like Tree Carna¬ 
tions, are best in the hands of the specialist 
where considerable numbers are grown, and 
where the right treatment can he given. 
Both Cyclamens and Carnations require the 
best loam obtainable, free from insects. 
To the loam should he added good leaf-mould 
from Oak-leaves, if possible, a little soot, 
bone meal, one pound per bushel, and one- 
eighth part of sharp sand. Rather more than 
one half should he loam, the other half 
may be what may he termed condiments. 
A somewhat similar soil will do for Carna¬ 
tions and Chrysanthemums—in fact, it may 
he looked upon as a general compost for 
soft wooded plants. Shift on Coleuses if 
required to make specimens. They are useful 
and are easily grown. All shrubs, such as 
Lilacs, Rhododendrons, Deutzias, etc., which 
have done duty indoors, may he planted or 
plunged out for the summer. The I.-lacs may 
require a little pruning. We generally plant 
all out in a reserve bed, and when they have 
developed flower-buds lift again for forcing. 
Ahutilons, if pruned hack about the end of 
June or early in July, will break into growth 
and flower freely during the winter. This 
refers mainly to plants in pots in the open 
air. If planted in the conservatory, cut 
back later. Heliotropes and Fuchsias planted 
in the borders, if pruned early in autumn - 
say, in August—will flower up till Christmas 
where there is a little warmth. 

8tOVe.— The Gesneras are nice plants for 
winter-flowering, and should be started now, 
if not already in growth. They may he 
grown in pans, from six to nine in a pan, or 
singly in a f»-incli pot. The latter size is 
nice for a change for table decoration in 
winter. G. zebrina and G. cinnaharina are 
very distinct, the latter having red foliage. 
They are nice plants for a small stove or pit. 
Achimenes should be coming oil in boxes 
or in pots or pans. They are bright and 
showy, and were formerly thought more of 
than they are now. Rhyncospermum jas- 
minoides is a sweet thing, and makes a nice 
specimen trained round a balloon-sliaped 
wire frame. Though grown in the stove, it 
will do in a low r er temperature, and I believe 
I have seen it planted out against a wall in 
the south ; hut it is sweet and useful in the 
stove early in the year. Young plants of 
Gardenias may be shifted into larger pots 
for winter-flowering, and cuttings will root 
now in a nice bottom-heat bed. Among finc- 
foliaged plants, Pandanus Veitclii makes a 
handsome specimen, and is easily gr vn. 
Rondeletia speciosa major is an old plant, 
and a very useful one, as it is nearly always 
in bloom, and the flowers are nice for cut¬ 
ting. Shade will be required in bright 
weather, but should not be overdone. Water 
is a prime necessity now, both at the root and 
also in the atmosphere. 

Ferns under gla88.— These are now in full 
growth, and if large specimens are wanted, 
they can soon be obtained bv shifting healthy 
young plants into larger pots. The mite 
does not give much trouble where the oondi 
tions are favourable for growth. Spraying 
with a weak solution of nicotine will clear 
them out if the conditions for growth are 
suitable, which means there must be reason¬ 


able warmth and moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere. This is a good season for dividing 
plants which are not old. This refers more 
especially to those species which do not 
produce spores freely. All the common kinds 
of greenhouse Ferns produce spores so freely 
it does not pay to propagate by division. 
Spores may be sown at any time, and if kept 
dry and cool Fern spores will keep good some 
years. 

Oroh&rd-tiouse.—^ The principal work now 
is giving the necessary nourishment. The 
trees in pots, if the roots are healthy and 
the soil open and sweet, will use up a good 
deal of nourishment. If there is room in 
the puts, a surface of good compost will he 
useful, with occasional soaking* of liquid- 
manure, the liquid-manure following a soak¬ 
ing of plain water, as pouring liquid-manure 
on a dry hall is wasteful, but following a 
soaking of plain water the effect remains 
for a time. Use the syringe or hose freely 
every afternoon about four o'clock, closing 
the iiouso at the same time. Bottling up the 
solar warmth will give size to the fruits, and 
keep out red spider if moisture is used; but 
where the foliage has dried at, say, by eight 
o'clock in the evening, give a little ventila¬ 
tion to make all sweet and buoyant again. 

Work among Pines.— This is the season 
for rearranging the plunging beds and re¬ 
potting successions. The plants which are 
growing freely will require more room, and 
some may he benefitrd by a top-dressing of 
good compost. Others must have a shift into 
larger puts, removing a leaf or two where 
possible, and dropping the halls a little 
deeper into the puls to induce new roots to 
spring out higher up. Sometimes there are 
fruitless plants. These seem to hate missed 
fruiting for some* cause or other, and the 
best way of dealing with them is to shake 
them free of soil and repot in good loam 
and manure and replunge in a brisk bottom- 
heat. This will bring them into fruit. 
Suckers may be taken from old stools and 
started in small pots in bottom-heat. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMXHO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 20th .—Gave the final thinning to 
Peaches on walls, and mulched the borders 
4 feet from wall with stable-manure. Apri 
cot-trees have been mulched in similar 
manner. Shortened back the young shoo s 
of cordon fruit-trees on wall, but the prin¬ 
cipal summer pruning will be left till next 
month. All plants of straggling habit, such 
as Verbenas, etc*., have been pegged down 
to get, the beds covered. All hardy and 
other plants requiring support have been 
staked. 

June 2 I>t. - Made a last sow ing of late 
Marrow Peas and Broad Beans. Sowed a 
good bed of Turnips, including both red and 
yellow. All Peas and Beans are gathc~ed as 
soon as fit for use. Cucumbers a»v not 
permitted to get old and exhaust the plants. 
Straw berry-beds are netted to protect from 
birds. Commenced layering Strawberry- 
runners into small pots or on to mounds of 
good soil, according to position. Planted 
Celery and Leeks in trenches. 

June 22nd .—Winter Greens are planted as 
ground becomes vacant. Other plants are 
pricked out to wait for vacant land. Atten¬ 
tion is given to spraying fruit-trees where 
necessary. Shifted on young Palms and 
other fine-foliaged plants. Cinerarias and 
Primulas have been transferred from boxes 
to single pots. Pricked off Pansies, Wall¬ 
flowers, and young perennials of various 
kinds into nursery rows. The Dutch hoe is 
in constant, use now. 

June 23rd .—-Tennis and croquet-lawns are 
now* often mown and rolled after rain. If 
there is a weak bit of lawn anywhere nitrate 
of soda is given in showery weather, at the 
rate of 3 lb. per square rod. Recently- 
planted trees and shrubs have been mulched 
with stable manure and an occasional soak¬ 
ing of w’ater given. Sowed Early Horn 
Carrots and Parsley for table supply, and 
planted out more Brussels Sprouts. 

June 2Iflh. —Planted white-seeded Scarlet 
Runners for: succession. These come in very 
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useful. Dwarf French Beans are planted in 
succession till the middle of July, and then 
a pit is filled for autumn use, with the lights 
ofT at first, or a warm border is planted, 
which can be easily sheltered when frost 
comes. Cauliflowers have been sown in 
manured trenches, and Lettuces are mulched 
with manure between the rows. 

June 25th. — Rearranged conservatory. 
Several large Palms and other plants have 
been plunged outside. Arum Lilies, laid 
on their sides, are now outside ripening 
growth. A rest is beneficial. Buds of Roses 
have been thinned where desirable, and 
liquid-manure is given where necessary. 
Sweet Peas are not permitted to ripen seeds. 
Where flowers are wanted the surface is 
mulched with manure and water is given 
liberally. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


* PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Plant* for cold greenhouse (At. C. GiUett).- 
Your beet plan will be to purchase such plants as 
fuchsias, Pelargoniums (Ivy and Zonal-leaved), Be¬ 
gonias, Petunias, Abutilons, with, for the autumn, 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Eupatoriums, etc. You 
should also get some of tho forms of Asparagus, the 
hardier Feriw, and Palms. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums unhealthy (G. May). 
— Your plant*; arc suffering from a disease very 
common to this section. The disease seems to 
resemble a kind of eczema, and plants that have 
been highly fed or increased from highly-fed plants 
are most liable to it. If given comparatively poor 
soil this disease seldom affects them. If you have 
been feeding the plants, withhold any stimulants, and 
remove the worst affected leaves, and you will find, 
we think, that the plants will be restored to health. 

Weed in soil (.-1. Suggitt).— The weed you send is 
the common Horsetail (Equisctum arvense). Your 
ground is evidently very wet, in which case you 
should, before trenching it, have some drains put in. 
By carefully picking out the weed when trenching, 
you should be able to get rid of it, also if you keep 
the shoots cut off as they come to the surface, the 
roots will soou perish. As stated above, however, 
you must drain the ground. 

Chrysanthemums, which buds to retain 
(Mr*. Wynne). — Retain flrtd-crown buds of the follow¬ 
ing varieties: — Algernon Davis, Mme. Rivol, Sidney 
Penfold, and C. Penfold; and retain second-crown 
buds of Mrs. A. II. Lee, Mrs. A. T. Miller, Mrs. Eric 
Crossley, Mrs. \V. Knox, Prince Olaf, and Edith 
Smith.* Plants on which second-crown buds are re¬ 
commended should be pinched or stopped during the 
lust, week in June, if they do not develop these 
naturally. 

Irises diseased (E. if. D .).—Your Irises are 
suffering from a fungoid disease common to the Iris. 
You ought to have moved the plants to fresh 
quarters directly you noticed signs of the disease. 
(\it off all the diseased parts, and plant in a fresh 
site all the pieces that are not in any way affected. 
Do this as soon a9 you can after blooming is over. 
It is advisable to divide and give fresh quarters to 
Irises every third year at least, as the soil gets im¬ 
poverished, thus causing disease and failure. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Box-edging and Box-trees, clipping ((»’. May). 
—Box is best clipped towards the end of May or 
early in June, as new growth is then quickly formed. 
If done later than this the plants may not break 
into growth this season, and, as a result, would 
suffer much during the winter. As regards the 
Tulips, it may be that they were badly ripened last 
season, iu which case such a result as you find would 
be very likely to happen. 

| SHORT REPLIES. 

j IP. if. Crowfoot. — Sorry to say the caterpillar was 
j to cradied that it is impossible for us to name the 

| same.- Snail*. — The only thing you can do, seeing 

j you have found the place by which the snails enter, 

! is, as you say, to cement the opening and thus pre- 

| vent their ingress.- James R. broadley.— You will 

! find an article dealing with the “ Treatment of Tree- 
| Carnations ” in our jenue of March 21M, 1908, a copy 
! of which can be had of the publisher, post iree, for 

I ljd.- Janette.— No; your only remedy is to have a 

i new bed made. The soil is evidently quite exhausted, 

| and you have possibly allowed the seeds to ripen 
| and fall about, a6 you say the bed is full of plants. 

J-.4. G —The grub you send is that of the Daddy- I 

long leg- or t'r.tne-fly (Tipula oleraceai. See article 
in our issue of June 11th, page 854.- M. Learoyd.— 

Augurt is certainly very early to lift Pyrethrums 
and Delphiniums. You rnay try it if you are pre¬ 
pared to water freely after planting, and if the 

plants are not in large clumps.-A'. Y. Z.— The only 

way is to find out their nests and pour boiling water 

into them.- Snake.— \Ve should advise you to send 

or take a specimen of the snake to the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, where, we 
have no doubt, they will be pleased to give you all 

; information about it.- Haarlem. — VVe do not know 

I of such a book as you inquire about.— Woeful Ignor¬ 
ance.—You are quite right. Simply remove all lateral 
side growths when small, and leave the large primary 
leaves to develop. The cordon system means simply 

keeping the plants to one stem.- Windsor.— Syringe 

the trees well with Quassia extract and soft-soap or 
Abol, a non-poisonous and very effective remedy. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— T. C. Benyon.— The nearest 
thing we know to it in Coquette de Lyon, and it | 
might be worth while promoting the plant to a new , 
place, striking some cuttings in September. The 

flowers might he better in a warmer position.- 

J. M. F.—The bulb is probably that of the Bella- I 
donna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna), but to be quite , 

sure one must see the flowers.-A/r«. A/ifes.-Geum I 

chiloense.- C. J. T.—White flowers: Fair Maids of i 

France (Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl.). Lilac 1 
flowers: Veronica gentianoidee. Plant not in bloom: i 
Plea.se send in flower. When sending specimens to be 1 
named, kindly number each one when several are | 

sent.- Robert Matthews.—I, Asphodelufi ramosus; 

2, Alkanet (Anehusa sempervirens); 3, Single Rocket i 

(Hesperis matronalis).- L. W. T.— Limnanthes 

Douglasi.- Sunflower.— Olearia dentata (syn.,01enria i 

j maerpdonta).- R. //.—The Masterwort (Astrantia 1 

major).-Af rs. F. C. Lucas.— Unless one is able to com- i 

I pare the flowers, it is very difficult to name with any I 

certainty.- Mrs. Dawbarn — ALsculus flava.-A/i«i | 

Jones.— 1, The Yellow Banksian Rose; 2, Very prob¬ 
ably it is the annual form (Statice Suworowi) that | 
you arc referring to; cannot you send us a small ' 
piece, and then wc can be certain as to the name? . 

- A. J. J.—The seeds resemble those of the Castor- 

oil plant, but difficult to say without seeing the 

plants.- M. Learoyd.— Clematis montana you may i 

plant in the early autumn or spring, as plants can I 


I be had in pets.- C. A. L.— 1, Weigela rosea; 2. 

! Leyerrteria formusa; 3, Geuni chiloense; 4, Variety of 

I the Spanish Iris (1. Xiphion).- W. L.—l, Cliantbus 

: puniceus; 2, Weigela rosea; 3, Veratrum nigrum; 4, 

j Phlox canadensis.- E. M.—l, Centnurea montank 

i rubra; 2, Centranthus ruber; 3, Polemonium cceru- 

leum; 4, Lysimachia nummularia aurea.- if. F.— 

i 1, Leyccsteria formosa; 2, Viburnum plicatum.- 

| J.—1, Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, Stacbys lanata; 8, 

| Erigeron mucronatus; 4, Epimedium pinnatum.- 

, G. C.— 1, Campanula glomerata dahurica; 2, Mor- 
tensia sibirica; 3, Campanula persieifol a alba; 4. 

Astrantia major.-C.—1, Phlomis frutieosa; 2, Pole- 

; monium coeruleum; 3, Ornithogalum arubicum; 4, 

j Saxifraga hypnoides.- A. U. (’. — 1, Diplaous glu- 

1 tinosus; 2, Lilium pyrenaicum; 3, Ceanothus azureus; 
4, Asphodelus luteus.-G.—l, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 

2, Weigela Eva Rathke; 3, Staphylea colchica; 4, 

Olearia Haasti.-M. S.—J, Ornithogalum umbelia- 

tum; 2, Museari comosuin monstrosum; 3, Sol Ida go 

Virgaurea; 4, Tradescantia virginica.- D. T. - 1, 

Epiphyllum truncation var.; 2, Epimedium pinnatum; 

3, Iris sibirica; 4, Iris Mme. Chereau. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

R. Jenkins and Co., Rotherham — Welded Steel 
Sectional Boiler. 

Ernst Bf.nary, Erpiirt.— Prices of Pansy-seed for 


Book received.— “ Home-bottled Fruits and How 
to Do Them,” by G. W\ S. Brewer, F.G.8. Price 
Is., post free Is. 2d. Harvey and Healing, Chelt- 


Traps for water-rats.—I shall be much obliged 
if you can tell me what sort of traps to use for 
water-rats, and how to bait them? As tho rats are 
vegetarians, and have their holes in luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion, it is difficult to know how to tempt them to 
enter traps.—A. M. B. 

[Common gin-trape set a little below water- 
level, near margin of pond, no bait neces¬ 
sary. All other means should be tried, such 
as shooting with a small rat-gun. A good 
terrier will also often pick up a few.] 

PICTURESQUE GARDEN SCENES. 


Wo like to interost our readers 
tn picturesque effects of portions 
as distinct from Individual beauty 
of flower and plant . Any garden 
view might come In under this 
heading, and we do not define any 
special subjects which might 
limit tho Competition too much. 
Wo shall give a Prize of a Guinea 
for tho best Photograph sent us 
In each month from now to end 
of October, and a copy of " Tho 
English Flower Garden " as second 
prize. 


Pseony diseased (J. S.).— The plants are a fleeted 1 
by the Peony-disease known as Botrytis Preoni®, 1 
and your cnly remedy now is to collect and burn all 
the affected parts. As it is not improbable that the, 
germs of the disease remain both in the tissues of | 
the plant and in the surrounding soil, you had better 
later on burn all the foliage and some of the sur¬ 
face soil around. Then in September lift the plants, 
and having washed away all soil, give them a sul¬ 
phur-bath before replanting in a fresh position. 

Ranunculus-leaves damaged (Watford). -The 
leaves of your Ranunculi have been attacked by the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly, the grubs of which we found 
in the specimens you send us. The only way to de-j 
stroy the insect is to pick off the leaves and burn 
them, or if the attack has only just begun to pinch 
the leaves where the grubs are. Syringing with an 
insecticide is of no use, as it would not reach the 
grubs, but it might probably prevent the flies laying 
their eggs on the leaves If it could be applied at the 
right time. 

Preparing ground for lawn (Af. Learoyd). - 
The first thing to do is to see that the ground is 
well drained. Then, having made sure of this, have 
the ground well manured and thoroughly trenched, 
burying at the same time in the bottom of each 
trench all surface weeds and soil. Then let it lie 
for a time to settle, when you may proceed to 
make it flint and level. When this has been done | 
you may either use turf or seed it down, not using , 
Gras.;-seed from a hay loft, which is generally full ol j 
weed -seeds, whieh will probably cause no end ol ' 
trouble iu time to come. i 


Duck-weed (Ignoramus). — The Duckweed L 
Lenina minor. We should not advise you to try 
the sulphate of copper, seeing that you use tin 
water for household purposes and the stables. The, 
Leninas are floating plants without distinct stems 
or real leaves, hut consisting of small, leaf-like 
fronds, either separate or cohering two or three 
together by their edges, emitting one or more fibres 
from their under-surfacc into the water, and increas¬ 
ing by similar fronds out of their edges. The •* green 
mantle of the standing pool ” is formed chiefly by 
Lenina minor. The BlankeGweed belongs to the 
Conferva. 
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T^oyal Tetanic Gardens, fygenl’5 park, London. 

John Waterer & Sons, Ltd., 

American Nursery, BAGSHOT, SURREY, 

Beg to announce that their 

GREAT EXHIBITION OF 
RHODODENDRONS 

IS NOW OPEN 

At the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, from 
10 a.m. till sunset. 

Cards of admission can be obtained from 

JOHN WATERER & SONS, Ltd., BAGSHOT, SURREY. 
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VEGETABLES. 

FLAVOUR IN POTATOES. 

What is commonly regarded aB flavour in 
Potatoes is dry mealiness or starchiness, re¬ 
sembling flour, with which is associated a 
alight taste of salt. Then we get tubers 
that we delight in. But while there are varie¬ 
ties of Potatoes which give flesh that is 
always close and soapy, there are very many 
which, grown in suitable soil, provide this dry 
mealy flesh, and such tubers always command 
admiration. But even with these, much de¬ 
pends oh soil, and if a soil be deficient of 
lime or phosphates, then the tubers, even of 
the best varieties, are poor eating, however 
•ooked. The best-flavoured tubers I ever 
tasted came from chalk soil, in Surrey and 
Hants. Some fifteen years ago 1 was 
authorised to plant in the Mitcham district 
numerous varieties of Potatoes, on clay, on 
boggy soil, on sand, and on chalk, all these 
•oils being found on one huge farm. After 
•11 had been lifted, the samples from each 
soil were cooked and tested by experts, and 
the samples from the chalk by far excelled 
those from the other soils. The farmer told 
me that he could always obtain one shilling 
per bushel more for those tubers than for 
those from other soils. They also looked 
white, as if white washed. 

To test effect of minerals on Potatoes in 
relation to flavour, nitrogen should be ex¬ 
cluded, and basic slag, bone-flour, sulphate of 
potash, lime, and soot should chiefly be ap¬ 
plied. If the soil were of the same quality, 
and the variety planted all from the same 
locality, then dressed with fairly equal quan¬ 
tities of these minerals, the effects should be 
looked for in flesh and flavour. We have to 
admit that to-day flavour is not a prominent 
one in Potatoes. Probably the very best is 
still found in the old Ashleaf Kidney ; but 
that is seldom grown to maturity, hence is 
eaten while yet soft and pasty. The quality 
of the old Fortyfold, Regent, Victoria, and 
Lapstone seems not to have descended to the 
present-day race, yet was that very quality 
apparently the cause of disaster to those old 
varieties, as they were incapable of with¬ 
standing the attacks of the Potato disease, 
which literally decimated them. If our pre¬ 
sent Potatoes have the quality of flavour less 
-—or but little—marked, at least they have 
the quality of strength and robuetness, so 
that now T the fell disease has for us no terrors, 
and we can regard its attacks with compla¬ 
cency. Last season was a bad one for Pota¬ 
toes so far as quality of flesh was concerned. 
Even tubers from Hampshire chalk quite 
failed to give that dry quality and taste they 
had given in previous years, hence it is a 
matter of moment that, to obtain tuber 
quality, we have a warm, dry season, with 
ample sunshine, to create starch granules and 
general dry, mealy excellence. A few years 
since a Kidney having a very brown, rough 
skin, was put into obmfaerce, ostenlibjy for 
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its high flavour, but it \m.g such a poor 
cropper, it got little acceptance. We must 
have good croppers in these days, and also 
good disease-resieters. A. D. 




KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

One result of the cold, ungenial spring is 
that the growth of many kitchen garden 
crops has been till quite recently very slow. 
However, the changed and warmer condi¬ 
tions now prevailing have already told upon 
them, consequently there are many im¬ 
portant matters now claiming immediate 
attention in this department, of which the 
following are a few instances:—In the first 
place, weeds, as is usual when warmer 
weather sets in, have appeared in great 
numbers, and these must, at all costs, be kept 
under by the frequent use of the hoe. In 
addition to killing weeds, hoeing also pro¬ 
motes quick growth, in consequence of the 
surface-soil being kept open and aerated. 
Particularly is this the ease with regard to 
root crops, such as Parsnips, Globe Beet, 
Onions, and main-crop Carrots. The two 
first-named will shortly be ready for thin¬ 
ning, and when completed, Onions will, after 
having all vacancies in the drills made good 
i by drawing and transplanting some of the 
forwardest of the plants where they are too 
close together, be then similarly dealt with. 
A few rows will be left unthinned, so as to 
have young Onions available, if required, 
instead of disturbing those needed for grow¬ 
ing to maturity. Autumn-sown Onions are 
very much behindhand, and have much lee¬ 
way to make good before being ready for 
use. To hasten matters give an occasional 
dusting of the soil between the rows with 
guano, which should at once be hoed in. 
Soot also proves a good stimulant. Main-crop 
Beet now showing above ground must be 
closclv watched, as the plants in this stage 
are much relished by slugs. Soot and lime 
should, therefore, he kept handy to dust the 
s >il with as soon as the slugs are observed 
! to he eating them. ‘The same remarks apply 
' to Lettuces and the various kinds of Brassica 
now coming through the ground. Turnips so 
far have been free from attacks of the flea- 
beetle, but this will no doubt put in an ap¬ 
pearance so soon as the surface-soil gets 
thoroughly dry. Antidotes for this pest are 
to frequently sprinkle the plants with water, 
also to water the soil between them with 
dilute liquid-manure. The odour arising from 
this drives the beetles away and assists the 
plants to escape their enem'es by accelerat¬ 
ing growth. Keeping the soil well stirred 
also acts as a deterrent, and if weeds are 
not numerous this can be expeditiously done 
by the aid of a three-tined hoe, sometimes 
called the Canterbury hoe. This is made 
with throe tines, and set in the form of a 
hoe, and is one of the most useful of garden 
implements for scarifying and aerating the 
soil quickly between all kinds of crops. 
Autumn-raised Cauliflowers are so back¬ 
ward that there is bound to be a gap between 
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the time of their coming into use and the 
cutting of the latest Broccoli. Much may be 
done to hasten them by affording water 
plentifully at the roots and giving a dose of 
liquid-manure occasionally. This latter must 
not be overdone, or flavour will be affected. 
Successional batches of plants in variety, 
from Early London and Walcheren to 
Autumn Mammoth, Autumn Giant, should 
be planted without delay on well-manured 
ground. Where winter ridging is not prac¬ 
tised, the plants should be set in deeply- 
drawn drills, which not only economise 
water, hut as soon as the plants commence 
to grow, the soil, if closed in on either side, 
acts as a mulch, and enables it to retain 
its moisture, especially if a good soaking of 
water is given immediately before it is done. 
Self-protecting and Michaelmas Broccoli- 
plants will be ready for getting out shortly. 
The former will be for late autumn and early- 
winter supply. Cabbage for autumn cutting 
and the red variety for pickling and other 
purposes to the required number will also 
need to be planted the first opportunity, 
watering them in. 

The earliest lot of Celery is best got into 
the trenches before the plants are too big. 
These should have ample supplies of water if 
the weather is dry. If the trenches are not 
ready for the main crop and late sorts, the 
matter must be no longer delayed. The soil 
thrown out can be utilised for the growing 
of Lettuces, Endive, Spinach, and French 
Beans, when levelled down. Successional 
sowings of French Beans, in any case, must 
be made, and where Haricot Beans are in 
request, now is the time to sow the seed. 
As Scarlet Runners will soon be making their 
appearance, traps f ir slugs, in the shape of 
slices of Swedes or Mangolds, laid at inter¬ 
vals up and down the rows, and small heaps 
of bran, should be laid in readiness to catch 
them. These must he looked to daily, and 
all slugs captured should be destroyed. A 
mixture of soot, lime, and fine cinder-ashes 
broad casted over the surface of the soil acts 
as a deterrent. 

Much moulding and staking of Peas are 
now necessary. This must be done as soon 
as the plants are a couple of inches in 
height. If delayed until the plants begin to 
topple over, they never climb the sticks pro¬ 
perly afterwards. The preparation of the 
trenches for and the sowing of late varie¬ 
ties are other items in connection with Pea 
cultivation now needing attention. The early 
and second-early sorts are late, but are now 
making rapid growth, and look very promis¬ 
ing. These must not be allowed to want for 
water should dry weather set in. Globe 
Artichokes have wintered fairly well, but re¬ 
quire a continuation of the present genial 
warmth to enable them to regain their usual 
vigour. Should they not respond freely, they 
will be treated to doses of liquid-manure. 
The tuberous or Jerusalem Artichoke, is 
sending its growths up fast, and requires 
to be kept clear,pf .|tyee^ apeompanied with 
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an occasional deep stirring of the soil with 
the Canterbury hoe. The earliest Potatoes, 
which are strong and look well—the tops 
not having been injured by frost—have been 
earthed up. Second-early varieties will be 
ready for earthing ere these lines appear, the 
soil having been well worked between them 
as a preparatory measure. The tops of the 
main crop and late sorts are pushing through 
fast, and require a good deal of time spent 
among them, both to clean the ground and to 
get the soil in good working condition ready 
for earthing them with. The draw-hoe run 
through them will destroy weeds, after which 
the soil should be lightly dug and broken to 
pieces with a fork or be well dragged and 
broken to a fine tilth with a Canterbury hoe. 
Spring Cabbages are now plentiful. If the 
site they occupy is not required just now 
for any other purpose, some of the oldest 
leaves should be stripped off the stems from 
which hearts have been cut and the soil 
mulched with well-rotted manure and lightly 
pricked in. They will quickly break and 
yield a plentiful supply of “ collards ” or 
greens. A. W. 

SEAKALE. 

Would you kindly tell me, through your answers to 
correspondents, how to grow Seakale in the winter? 
Would crowns planted now be in time for winter 
production? I have a large barn, with wooden floor, 
of cour.se, and 1 thought it could be utilised for this 
purpose, but not if watering ia required, because it 
would rot the floor. 1 have pig-styes aleo. I know 
nothing about growing Seakale. What is the 
fiimplest book to get on the subject? I can get plenty 
of manure. Can it be grown without artificial heat? 
—H. E. Twyford. 

[Your first aim must be to have the ground 
manured and deeply dug in the autumn. All 
the more reason, if you want profitable Sea¬ 
kale, you should dress heavily with half- 
decayed manure. Then in the spring—say, 
early in April—purchase Seakale-seed, of 
which you want at the rate of I lb. weight to 
a rod of ground, or thereabouts. The drills 
should be drawn as for Peas, and 20 inches 
apart, so that in a rod of ground, 16£ feet by 
16£ feet, you would have about nine drills, 
each 16£ feet long, or a total length of 
148 feet of drill for a pound of seed to sow, 
although even then thinly. The sowing 
should be done about the middle of April, j 
and the seed at once covered up. Growth j 
takes place in about three weeks. When '■ 
the plants are well up they should be thinned 
out to about 10 inches apart. From that 
time forward all that can be done i3 to keep 
the hoe moved freely between the rows until 
the leaves cover the ground, also giving the 

f ilants in the summer two very light sprink 
ings of coarse salt or nitrate of soda. If 
the ground be at all good, growth should be 
strong, and in the late autumn, when the 
leaves have died off you should have a fine 
lot of roots and crowns. The proper course 
then is to open a small trench at one end of 
every other row of roots, and to fork them 
out, taking caro not to bre^k the roots. The 
other rows can be left tc>\iave their crown 
growths in the spring blanched by covering 
the crowns with a ridge of loose soil 8 inches 
to 9 inches deep. The plants lifted should 
be hard trimmed of all side roots, each piece 
of which should bo laid all the same wav as 
cut off, the main roots, with crowns attached, 
being left some 7 inches each in length. AH 
thes^ should be laid in quite thickly into 
any spare soil temporarily, being just 
covered, the crowns being kept upwards. 
During the winter a few scores each week, 
or less often, can be put in soil into any 
dark, warm place in a cellar or other store, 
and, being watered and closely covered up 
to exclude light and air, growth soon follows, 
and the crown growths, when 7 inches in 
height, can be cut and sold in bundles of 
ten or twelve heads, or be cooked and eaten 
at home. If the outdoor rows be covered up 
with soil in March, crowns for cutting can 
be had in that way so soon as the lifted 
stock of roots is exhausted. Those can be 
left for similar treatment the following year, 
the intervening ground being well manured 
and dug over. The side roots from the lifted 
crowns mentioned above should be cut to 
straight lengths of 4$ inches to 5 inches 
each, and all carefully laid one way, then 
laid ip thickly in^sorte temporary position 


till April, when they can be planted with a 
dibber in rows as for seedlings, the tops of 
the root-pieces being just covered. In that 
way an unlimited stock of Seakale-roots may 
soon be obtained each year. 

The best book on the subject is “ The 
Vegetable Garden.” John Murray, Albe- 
marle-street, London, W.] 


ASPARAGUS CULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Thb chief difficulty in the establish¬ 
ment of Asparagus arises, writes M. Nasier 
{Lyon Hortirole), from the dioecious nature 
of the plants. It is not easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the sexes at the time of planting, 
and the most that can be done is the suppres¬ 
sion of inferior plants, a plan rarely resorted 
to. As with many other species of vege¬ 
tables, culture has a great deal to do in the 
retaining of quality. An Asparagus-bed is 
not inexhaustible. Like other plants, As¬ 
paragus has need of its stems and leaves for 
the nourishment of its roots and the forma¬ 
tion of shoots. To continue cutting after 
June 24th is to endanger the quality of the 
next year’s crop. In many places the mis¬ 
take is made of planting too deep. In no 
case ought one to plant any thing deeper than 
is necessary to ensure that the roots can 
fulfil their functions. At Argenteuil, Cote- 
d’Or, Drome, and elsewhere, this is well un¬ 
derstood. Instead of the deep trenches of 
former days, a depth of 3 inches to 5 inches 
is found to be sufficient, and, given the right 
sort of culture— i.e., labour, manure, well- 
chosen plants, and weeding—the crops are 
better and the shoots are finer and earlier. 
The next thing, which should be done 
about the middle of June, is to level the 
hillocks which have served for blanching 
the shoots. 

BOLTING CABBAGES. 

It is very annoying to the gardener who has 
planted in the autumn a good breadth of 
Cabbage-plants, and has watched their pro¬ 
gress during the winter, to note how many 
of them, in the early spring, show signs of 
bolting, thus becoming absolutely useless. 
Even to-day, with all our knowledge of Cab¬ 
bages and their peculiarities, how common is 
this bolting. I saw, a few days since, a large 
field of early Cabbages, yet there were some 
15 per cent, to 20 per cent, of bolters among 
them. That represented a material loss on 
so huge a breadth, but in many cases the 
percentage of bolters is far greater. Just 
recently I have seen varieties sent out by 
seedsmen as specially suited for autumn sow¬ 
ing, of which, in several cases, every plant 
had bolted. Equally, some Cabbages that 
are of the greatest value for autumn sowing 
and spring hearting are not so satisfactory 
if spring sown, while all those varieties which 
bolt so readily from autumn sowings, will, as 
a rule, form capital hearts from spring sow¬ 
ings. These varieties must still retain in 
them some of the annual blood of the native 
Cabbage, or, perhaps, have in them some 
Rape blood, such as the Coleworts have, and 
which has been entirely excised from the 
good spring-hearting stocks. 

It is commonly assumed that too early sow¬ 
ing leads to bolting. It is all a question as 
to what period of the year is termed early. 
Sowings made prior to the middle of July 
are early, because in such case the resultant 
plants are too large to winter well when 
j planted out. But from the 20th to the end 
of July is not late—indeed, the end of July 
1 is a capital time to sow these small-hearting, 

I first-early varieties. 

When but a moderate percentage of plants 
! bolts from out of many, it is always found, on 
j examination, that these are of a coarser 
' nature, and such as are commonly called 
j “ rogues.” Were it the rule to examine seed¬ 
ling beds or rows before pulling for planting, 

| and all showing more than usual strength or 
j coarseness were pulled and thrown aside first, 

I very much of the loss which results from 
! planting such might be avoided. Still, it 
! shows a lack of care on the seed-growers’ 
part that eucli coarse varieties should be 
! found in any stock. It is evident that the 
I hard rogueing needful to purify a stock has 
I not been applied. Once there is in a stock 


an infusion of coarse blood, it is very hard 
to entirely eliminate it. The best course in 
such case is to start quite a fresh selection 
with but a few specially good plants, as in 
such case all coarseness may then be got rid 
of. It is by such careful selection—practi¬ 
cally only in the saving from year to year of 
a few of the very best, earliest, truest, and 
most profitable from a breadth—that it has 
been found possible to secure stocks or 
strains that are absolutely pure and reliable. 
So good are the very earliest, small-hearting 
varieties now that a breadth from a late July 
sowing, planted in September on fairly good, 
though exposed, soil, will furnish some nice, 
firm hearts early in April, and continue to 
give them in liberal quantity all through that 
month. __ A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Tomatoes.—I enclose two leaves of 
my Tomato-plants. I have about eighty plants in a 
house 21 feet by 12 feet. The plants were from 4 feet 
to 4 feet 6 inches high, and very healthy, having 
four trusses of fruit set and four in flower. 1 planted 
them in March in from about 12 inches to 14 inches 
of rotten horse-manure. They were all right up to a 
week ago, when 1 top-dressed clightly with well- 
decayed cow-manure. in addition to top-dressing of 
cow-manure, I put on a slight dressing of soot to kill 
insects and left top ventilators open all night, i 
was in the house one night at 11.30 p.m. and the 
plants were as usual, but when I went in next morn¬ 
ing, about seven o’clock, I found all the plants with 
leaves as per enclosed. Please inform me as to the 
cause.—N ovice. 

[You were very ill-advised in setting out 
your Tomato-plants in nothing but rotten 
horse-manure in the first place, and when, 
subsequently, you added a top-dressing of 
cow-manure, supplemented by a sprinkling 
of soot, they could withstand such a degree 
of over-stimulation no longer, and it is no 
wonder the foliage has a scalded or scorched 
appearance. It is curious that an idea pre¬ 
vails with some that Tomatoes can assimilate 
great quantities of nitrogenous food. Why it 
is so passes our comprehension. A plant 
would require a wonderful constitution and 
power of assimilation to be able to avail itself 
of such a store of food as that mentioned 
above, and it is surprising the Tomatoes did 
not collapse outright long since. Under the 
circumstances, the best thing to do, if the 
stems are uninjured, is to remove the cow- 
dung at once, and encourage the plante to 
make new foliage by top-dressing the roots 
with a compost consisting almost wholly of 
good, fibrous loam, the only additions neces¬ 
sary being a small quantity of lime-rubbish 
and a dash of wood-ashes or a little burnt 
soil. Had the plants in the first instance 
been set out in a similar medium with a little 
old Mushroom dung or dried horse-droppings 
in the event of the loam being of poor quality, 
they would have been in different case 
from what they are now. Then, when they 
began to bear* freely, you might have top- 
dressed and given manurial waterings also. 
This is the correct way to feed Tomatoes, 
and stimulants in any shape or form should 
be withheld until a truss or two has set and 
the fruit is swelling.] 

Broad Beans.— We are coming to the time 
now when the earliest Broad Beans should 
be coming in, and it is well to gather them 
young. The trade sometimes thinks that 
the bigger the Beans are the better, but it 
is a delusion, and pains should be taken 
always to serve Beans young. Until they 
come* in we have found help from the Lima 
Bean, which is grown in warmer countries 
than ours, and so the Americans preserve 
it, and very good it is until our own green 
Beans come in. 

Tomato Sunrise Improved.— The well- 
known Tomato named Sunrise enjoys a high 
reputation for earliness and productiveness, 
but the individual fruits are rather too small 
for some. Those who hold this opinion will 
be glad to know that this drawback has 
now been remedied, as Mr. Mortimer, the 
well-known plant and fruit-grower of Row- 
ledge, Farnham, Surrey, has been successful 
in raising what may be best described as 
a very much improved form of Sunrise. 
This he exhibited at the show recently held 
in the Temple Gardens. For the sake of 
comparison, sprays of both the old and new 
forms, laden with ripe fruits, together with 
a basketful of gathered^pits of each, were 
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staged side by side. A glance at once j 
sufficed to convince the visitor that, whilst , 
the fertility of the original Sunrise had been 
maintained in the improved form, the latter 
had much the larger fruits of the two. 
When distributed it will, no doubt, be largely 
sought after by cultivators of the Tomato". 
—A. W. 

Small Carrots. —An able vegetable grower 
recently advised making a sowing of Carrot 
seed at the end of May, because from sowings 
made then the plants are less liable to injury 
from the Carrot maggot than are those from 
earlier sowings. It is also equally true that 
plants raised from a mid-July sowing rarely 
suffer from the maggot, and those who have 
such sowings realise their great value in the 
winter for their sweetness and tenderness 
when cooked. It is so much the rule to make 
early sowings of Carrot seed in April, to 
give a big stock of large roots to store for 
the winter, that the better plan of making 
smaller sowings at intervals of a month or 
so from April to July, and then chiefly of 
such small, quick-maturing varieties as 
Favourite or Early Nantes, is too much 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE HOLT, HARROW. 

^ in a wood, the “ wood » n.c- 

turesque garden where “Dame Nature” is 
at home with her children, where the 
rarities of other lands ramble at will, now- 
making host plants, as it were, of their 
neighbours, now intruding into most unlikely 
places, or carpeting the earth and pursuing 
their onward course in a way that well nigh 
baffles description. Such is my first im¬ 
pression of The Holt, where gardening is of 
an unusual character, the scene changing at 
every turn, revealing new pictures of choice 
plants, while carefully retaining the best 
of the woodland atmosphere and indulg¬ 
ing freely in the “ art which doth mend 
nature.” It is now nearly a quarter of a 
century since Mr. Kingsmill took the place 
in hand, “cutting his way in,” to use h s 
own words, to enable him to fix upon a spot 
to build a house. To day the garden is a 
monument of the good judgment of the past, 
for the house, standing on a considerable 


“Mayflower” (Epigtea repens), happiest 
thing of all perhaps at The Holt, startles 
one by having filled the several yards square 
of space, reaching with a freedom of 
growth into the pathway. Here, with the 
tree shelter in which the plant delights at. 
home, this evergreen creeper, which in 
spring delights one with its fragrant rose- 
coloured clusters of flowers, was /in per¬ 
fection. To me it was the plant par ex - 
| ctllence of all I saw, and the rude health of 
a spreading mass, several feet each way, of 
a plant one is accustomed to see represented 
by a few rusty-looking leaves will never fade 
from the memory. 

The flower pictures created by the Daffo¬ 
dils in woodland places I was too late to see, 
but while the evidences of a good flowering 
remained, the accompanying illustrations of 
some of them will afford a good idea of the 
method of grouping which prevails and the 
free-handed manner with which these bulbs 
are planted. Not least of the many attrac¬ 
tions of The Holt is the natural effect of 
the place as a whole, and in lieu of 
formal edgings, flowers and low shrubs fringe 



Daffodils in Mr. Kiu^Binill's garden at The Holt, Harrow Weald. 


ignored. There can be no comparison as 
a cooked dish between small young Carrots 
and large old roots. Such Carrots, also, are 
highly nutritious, and, being so very tender 
and succulent, are also delicious.—A. D. 

The wild Cabbage.— I felt this to be 
too acrid for any use as food, but a 
friend, who has lately sent me 6ome of 
it from the cliffs near Dover, induced me to 
cook it, and I am surprised to find that it is 
not only edible, but agreeable, when carefully 
cooked and served. Probably, before people 
began to cultivate varieties of this plant, it 
had been eaten for years by those who found 
it near. The origin of many valuable races 
of vegetables from this wild plant is most in¬ 
teresting. And all these precious races 
raised before the present talk of evolution, 
Mendelism, or the much advertised Luther 
Burbank.—W. 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Oar- 
dkniko Illustrated is now ready (price M., post free 
31 d.). The Binding Case for the same volume is alto 
deniable, price 1*. 6 d., by post lu. 9 d. The Index awl 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from thPublisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Case it 2 s , post free. 


eminence nearly 500 feet above sea level, 
commands extensive and charming views. 
The most, however, was made of the southern 
front, not because the views from this 
point were the more beautiful, but be¬ 
cause of the shelter afforded by the wood 
from other quarters. The southern outlook, 
however, is excellent, and the view, first run¬ 
ning into a valley almost at one’s feet, pre¬ 
sently rises in ail opposite direction, the 
open country and woodland of the near dis¬ 
tance ultimately giving place to higher 
ground, with Hampstead Heath in the dis 
tance, nine miles away. Here Mr. Kingsmill 
has gathered together quite a large number 
of plants—alpine, herbaceous, bulbous, and 
shrub. 

Naturally in a place of this sort woodland 
gardening is a strong feature, and it is not 
easy to depict the beauties of a spot where 
the Wistaria, with its mauve-coloured tresses, 
mounts high into the branches of an old 
Scotch Fir, where the ‘‘Flame flower ” 
(Tropaeolum speciosuin) curtains at this 
season the bushes with its trails of tender 
green leaves, and becomes, or might become, 
quite a weed in the place, or where the 


the way, imparting that ease and grace so 
well shown in the pictures. In one direction 
the eye may meet with so rare and distinct 
a plant as Acer sikkimense or Olearia 
macrodonta, the silvery-white of Senecio 
argentea giving a colour of its own. Per- 
nettyas, too, are here in great profus : on, 
their variously-coloured clusters of berries 
during the late autumn months ornamenting 
the woodland in many places. Now we see 
Trilliums in variety, or extensive stretches 
of the “Foam-flower” (Tiarella cordifolia). 
and the waning beauty of many hundreds of 
Narcissus Oueen of Spain in the forefront 
j of a big bush of Rhododendron sinensc, 
whose brilliant flowers, guarded from the 
I strongest sunlight by the woods around, ap¬ 
pear of an intense tomato-red tone. Here, 
too, the Willow Gentian (Gentiana ascle- 
piadea) forms big masses, sending forth seed¬ 
lings in plenty from the stony pathways, 
the Dog’s-tooth Violets occupying the ground 
around earlier in the year. 

Shortia galacifolia in handsome tufts, if 
welcome and delightful in its way, was cer¬ 
tainly not so notew orthy as the Epigaca, while 
Rhododendron campyllocarpum and R. Pink 
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Pearl, with thirty or more of its fine trusses 
of bloom, were each good in their way. The 
Pink Pearl, one of the first three plants, sold 
some fourteen years ago, is being layered i 
on the spot, the layers being allowed to ex- 1 
tend to form a formidable group. Several j 
species of Rubus were remarked, R. spec- | 
tabilis, with rose-coloured flowers, being 
noticeable for the warmth of its colouring. 
Just here, too, is a mass of the intense blue j 
of Omphalodes verna, while not far away is | 
a group of the common Holly, some 40 feet j 
or so high. We are indeed in a garden of j 
plant life, where the individuals possess ; 
histories of their own, where leaf or blos¬ 
som recalls scenes in Finland, the , 

“ Rockies,” or other places, enabling the 
owner to live the life of the plant-collecting 
enthusiast over again. 

With no intention of giving a list of the 
plants to be found here, one cannot refrain 
from mentioning such things as Rhaphio- 
lepis ovata, Carpenteria ealifornica. The All¬ 
spice, and Winter Sweet, a tine example of 
Eucryphia, Azara microphylla (nearly 20 feet 
high), Eucalyptus pulverulenta (the only 
really hardy species here), and a fine speci¬ 
men of Pyrus Aria himalaica, whose erect 
carriage, silvered Loquat-like leaves, and 
dark coloured bark render it a striking and 
beautiful object. Many magnificent examples 
of Japanese Maples, rich or delicate in their 
leaf-beauty, are object lessons of perfect 
hardiness and great charm, and as the out¬ 
come of a more or less dried-up bundle of 
sticks purchased for a small sum in a London 
sale-room a score of years ago, Mr. Kings- 
mill views them with justifiable pride. 
Sheets of the snowy-white of Phlox Nelsoni 
draped the margins of the Rose-beds on the 
terrace near the house, while on the imme¬ 
diate left, the rockery, with countless plants 
of interest, gave patches of colour, an iso¬ 
lated plant being rarely seen. The white- 
flowered Cist us umbcllatuK, with its Rose- 
mary-like foliage, was very beautiful, and so, 
*oo, Rhododendron ferrugineum album, the 
f \tter crowded with flower-trusses. Into a 
line mass of Polygonum vaccinifolium, 
Arenaria montana had threaded its wav, its 
pure-white flowers showing to unmistakable 
advantage in the circumstances. This is 
obviously a subject fitted for the com pan on- j 
ship of other plants, and the Polvgonum (not 
yet in flower) is being adorned before its | 
time, the effect being distinctly good. j 

Another interesting feature of Mr. Kings- 
mill’s garden is the “flat-rock garden.” A 
portion of this is shown at the left of one of 
the pictures, and when growth has increased 
somewhat to modify the present bareness of ' 
the stones the spot will possess a charm of | 
its own. In this garden these flat rock 
gardens are not in lieu of the usual path- j 
ways, but adjacent thereto, as may be 
seen by the illustration, their chief func¬ 
tion being to accommodate the more pigmy 
of rock plants, whose creeping nature is 
such that they are soon overgrown, perhaps, 
on rockwork. Besides these things they im¬ 
part an added phase of the subject to a 
garden already richly endowed, giving one an 
idea of the places where these children of the 
mountains make their home, objecting very 
little, if at all, to the tread of the passer by, 
springing now into cushioned tufts or anon 
sharing with others that delightful medley 
of herbage with which mountain pastures 
are adorned. If in lowland gardens in 
England our imitations of such scenes are of 
the feeblest description, it is still open to 
many to do ns Mr. Kingsmill has done and 
is still doing. 

Hampton Hitt. E. H. Jenkins. 


The forming of flower-beds.— A common 
fault in forming flower-beds is to raise them 
so much above the level of the surrounding 
ground that the plants are practically starved 
from want of moisture at the roots. In a 
well-known public park I recently saw some 
beds of Wallflowers that were an absolute 
failure from this very cuuse. The soil of 
the bed was mounded up to such an extent 
that, the lowermost, roots must have been 
above the level of the grass around, and 
consequently the plants were completely 
starved, the result being a few miserable 
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flowers, instead of what should have been a 
good display. Herbaceous plants and shrubs 
are often treated in the same way, and 
consequently they deteriorate from pure 
starvation. In the planting of choice 
shrubs, either in beds or as isolated speci¬ 
mens, many cases of failure would be ob¬ 
viated if, instead of planting on the top of 
a mound of soil, it were done on level ground 
—or, in the case of dry spots, in a saucer- 
like depression. Too often do we see, during 
the summer, water being poured on to soil 
which is so rounded that the liquid runs off. 
and the plants for which it is intended get 
scarcely any. -X. 

GAULTIIERIA TRICOl’JIVELA. 

This is one of the easiest alpines to grow 
here, and one of the most interesting and 
beautiful. My garden is a moraine left by 
the glaciers which once filled these valleys - 
live rock, boulders, and debris, and very 
1 little soil. There is a good rainfall, but with¬ 
out artificial watering gardening would be 
hopeless. Many plant** not easy to grow 
everywhere thrive remarkably. In 18y3 I 
first obtained the Gaultheria, and small 
pieces were soon established. After a time 
I hit on a position which exactly suits it—a 
natural cleft in the elate, sloping from west 
I to east. The rock on both sides is, perhaps, 

J 6 inches above the level, and on the south 
! side are large boulders, planted with dwarf 
J conifers—Abies Gregoryana, Clanbrasiliana, 
j etc. From the middle of May to August the 
i sun reaches the plants for two or three hours 
| daily. The «?oil is fibrous peat and very 
, sandy loam, and should be at least 15 inches 
l deep. At the lower end of the cleft broken 
i stones are sunk to keep in the moisture. 

; From May to the end of September any 
| amount of water may be given. May and 
i July are the best times for transplanting, and 
j nice tufts are formed by the following spring, 
j Pot plants arc supplied by at least one nur- 
| sery, and are, no doubt, much easier to 
| manage than rooted pieces taken direct from 
; the plant, as the roots go to a great depth. 

| I always put in the rootlets sideways, and 
l lay stones on them. The new growths run 
under these stones, and appear in about 
twelve months. When this happens, there 
should be no difficulty in getting a good, 
strong plant. After planting, I top-dress 
with Cocoa-fibre and sand. An ant’s nest in 
the middle of my plants originally gave me 
the idea of plentiful top dressings. There 
are always two crops of very bright blue ber¬ 
ries. Last year there was even a third crop 
—hundreds of berries, two or three on a 
stem. In 1907 the wood pigeons took the 
berries, evidently mistaking them for Ber- 
beris Darwini. That is the only occasion 
when birds have troubled me. 

E. Charles Buxton. 

Coed Denv, Jlcthe* y Cord. 

SHORTLY GALA Cl FOLIA. 

In the second week of March, this lovely 
plant was in full beauty. It was discovered 
more than a hundred years ago in the moun¬ 
tains of North Carolina, but was lost to cul¬ 
tivation for the best part of a century, being 
j rediscovered in 1*77. Since that date it has 
I been largely imported, but (probably on nc- 
1 count of want of care in collecting or faulty 
treatment later) it was found difficult to cs- 
i tablisli it in many gardens. Now, however, 

■ healthy plants may 1 m* obtained from all our 
1 leading nurserymen at a cheap rate. Though 
, a compost of sandy peat and Sphagnum liars 
J been recommended for its culture, its health 
j is by no means dependent upon this mixture, 

■ since it may occasionally Im* (seen growing in 
j robust vigour in very diverse soils. In loam 
! and leaf-mould, in [Hire fibrous loam, and in 
] a staple containing sufficient lime to render 

Rhododendron culture a failure it has suc- 
! cecded. though lime was at one time held to 
i be fatal to its well-being. The one condi¬ 
tion essential to success is that the soil 
, should be porous. As regards sites, it has 
often been advised that the Shortia should 
b<* grown in shade. In ouch a situation it 
i generally makes vigorous growth, its leaves 
| sometimes attaining a breadth of 4 inches, 
I but flowers less freely, and is less effective in 


the colouring of its autumnal foliage than 
when grown in more open spots. A position 
on the north side of a perpendicular rock is, 
perhaps, best suited to its requirement®, 
though it may often be seen in good health 
where it is open to sunshine for a portion 
of the day. Although impatient of stagnant 
moisture around its roots in the winter, it 
should have ample supplies of water during 
the spring and 6uminer, as it is a surface¬ 
rooting plant, and suffers when the root- 
fibres are surrounded by dried-up soil. For 
this reason, a top-dressing of loam, leaf- 
mould, and grit, worked well into the crown 
of the plant in the spring, is very beneficial. 
The charming white flowers, with their 
deeply-serrated petals and red 6tems and 
calyces, make a delightful picture in the 
early spring, when rising in numbers above 
the many-tinted leaves, whose colours range 
from pure green to deep maroon, some of the 
darkest-liued leaves being netted with pale 
yellow. In the autumn the Shortia is almost 
a<s beautiful as during its spring-flowering 
season, for its leaves assume a rich tint, that 
often reaches a bright crimson. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


THE PREPARATION OF SPRING 
BEDDING PLANTS. 

By the time we have finished summer bedding 
means must be taken in hand to raise a stock 
for refilling such beds or borders again in 
early autumn, and there is no lack of mate¬ 
rial to choose from, many being easily raised 
from seed sown early in June, while various 
species of plants may be divided or cuttings 
taken from old plants, that were lifted to give 
room for the summer occupants. Seeds of 
the following should be sown forthwith : 
Wallflowers, Myosotis, Alyssum saxatile, 
Pansies, and even Polyanthus, but these and 
Aubrietia, if sown in September, make much 
better plants for the following autumn plant¬ 
ing. Sow thinly in shallow drills, previously 
moistened if at all dry. These drills ohould 
be 10 inches or 12 inches apart, so that the 
flat hoe can be plied between, and ere they 
become crowded, transplant the Wallflowers 
C inches apart in lines 10 inches asunder. 
Seedlings left where they are sown do not 
move well in autumn. The Myosotis and 
Alyssum may be thinned to 9 inches apart, 
the thinnings to be transplanted to a like dis¬ 
tance in showery weather if possible, and in 
dry weather freely watered until re-estab¬ 
lished. Silene is apt to get too large sown 
before the end of July, and in some seasons 
Myosotis forms extra big pieces, but these 
may be freely divided at planting-time, pro¬ 
vided a few roots can be secured with each 
division. Another useful spring-flowering 
plant is the double white Arabis, which can 
bo increased by cuttings during the next six 
weeks, dibbling these into shallow frames or 
cutting boxes, and keeping moderately close 
until rooted. The yellow Alyssum may be 
increased in like manner, both being trans¬ 
planted 6 inches apart when nicely rooted. 
Daisies, too, are useful for small beds, or as 
an edging, and may be pulled to pieces freely, 
forming "good clumps by October. Strong 
plants of Polyanthus respond in a like man¬ 
ner, but are not a success on all soils, doing 
best on a somewhat retentive soil. Tulips 
lifted from beds, and the foliage still green, 
should be laid in the soil until it has died 
down, when they need to be taken up and 
sorted, retaining only the largest for another 
year. Like remarks apply to the Anemone 
or other bulbous plants used for spring bed¬ 
ding. These keep plump if placed in bags 
and hung up in a cool, airy place until plant¬ 
ing-time comes round again. Pansies and 
Violas may be increased by cuttings, but, as 
seedlings make such sturdy plants, there is 
no necessity to propagate largely unless ex¬ 
ceptionally good varieties are at hand. Take 
the young shoots from the base for prefer¬ 
ence, and dibble in under handlights or small 
frames, keeping them shaded and fairly close 
until rooted, when treat as advised for other 
plants named above. Antirrhinums if sown 
shortly will be useful for flowering in early 
spring, and there are some fine varieties on 
the market now. 

The mistake is too often made of delaying 
the final planting of these spring flowering 
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plants in their places in autumn, especially 
should fine weather prevail in October, the 
month when all should be planted, as, if de¬ 
ferred until well into November, when sharp 
frosts are often experienced, a great number 
of the plants get a severe check, if not killed 
outright. Especially is this the case with 
■Wallflowers and Silene. 
liict on, Devon % James Mayne. 

THE AMATEUR AMONG HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Daphne Blagayana.— It is always a com¬ 
fort to know how plants which one fails with 
can bo cultivated, and it was with some 
satisfaction that I was shown how Daphne 
Blagayana could be grown. It is only right, 
I think, to pass on the information to others 
after proving that it is correct, although it 
may have been told in these pages before. 
Daphne Blagayana seems to die off unless 
it is attended to. I was taught how to grow 
it by seeing it in a certain good garden, 
where there was a lovely mass of it with 


j to grow, I was surprised to see such quan- 
I tities of flowers. From all I could learn, 
Daphne Cneorum needs much the same treat- 
| merit as the other Daphne which I have 
l just mentioned. Since the show I have trod 
: to get as much information about I). 

| Cneorum as possible, and I am led to be¬ 
lieve that frequent pegging down is followed 
: by the best growers. They tell me that they 
see no reason why holding down the branches 
i with big stones should not have the same 
! effect. This is such a fine plant, with its 
bright pink, sweetly-scented flowers that an 
effort should be made to grow’ it by every¬ 
body who likes little dwarf shrubby plants. 
It seems to like a peaty soil. 

Columbines. It seems rather strange that 
so many of the lovely long-spurred hybrid 
Columbines, or Aquilegias, are so short¬ 
lived, while the old-fashioned ones are so 
hardy and last so long. In growing the long- 
spurred ones I have been disappointed with 
the frequent deaths among them, and Jjave 
been making inquiries about them in oilier 


I find that much of their beauty depends on 
the treatment they receive, and that moisture 
is necessary if the finest flowers are to be 
obtained. I have seen, for example, our own 
I native Globe-flower (Trollius europceus) grow¬ 
ing wild. Where it was finest it was either 
j close to the water’s edge or in the shallow 
water itself. I have also found that my 
own plants are finest in wet seasons and 
that those in the dry places are not so good 
1 as those in the moister ones. 

The Sikkim Cowslip or Primrose.— 
Speaking of the Globe-flower in con¬ 
nection with moisture, recalls also to me 
the desirability of this for the Sikkim Cow- 
1 slip (Primula sikkimensis), which, I am 
pleased to say, succeeds very well in my 
garden. When I first grew it, I did not know 
that it liked plenty of water, and planted it 
in a dryish place. Result: Poor plants, 
short stems, few flowers, lasting only a short 
j time in bloom. Finding this, and seeing that 
the leaves flagged in dry weather, I gave mv 
I plants good doses of clear water. The re¬ 



view allowing part of the flat rook garden at. The Holt, Harrow Weald. (Sec page 37S.) 


hosts of its creamy, fragrant flowers, and 
looking in perfect health. It transpired, on 
my making inquiries, that it was laid down 
with stones immediately after it had flowered 
every year. If it did not flower the first 
year or so the stones were put on about 
May or June, although later would do. Good- 
sized stones were placed on the branches, 
which were thus firmly laid on the soil, 
into which they rooted, just as if they had 
been layered. Probably, pegging down 
would do as well, but this “stoning” pro¬ 
cess is thoroughly satisfactory. It is another 
instance of apparently hard and severe treat¬ 
ment serving to do what coddling and care 
in other respects failed to do. 1 find that 
my own Daphne Blagayana is flourishing 
under this treatment. 

The Garland-flower. —Happening to be 
in London at the time of the last Temple 
Flower Show, I naturally visited the show, 
and was delighted with some of the flowers 
there shown. Among these were the ex¬ 
hibits of the Garland - flower (Daphne 
Cneorum), and as this seems to be difficult 


gardens. 1 find that there is a pretty general 
agreement among growers of these exquisite 
flowers that they are shorter lived than the 
old Columbines, and that they need to renew 
them frequently. I have heard lately of a 
market grower who has been working on 
these plants, and who has been successful 
in eliminating some of the brevity of life 
and in producing flowers of almost equal 
beauty. The Columbines seed very freely, 
and nobody need be without them, as where 
they do not sow themselves, as they do in 
many places, they will give plenty of 6eed, 
which, with a little care, can be saved, and 
I sown in the garden. There seem to be some 
lovely strains in cultivation just now, and 
i one is at a loss to say which is the best. 

Globe-flowers. — I am always fascinated 
with the Trolliuses, or Globe-flowers, and I 
have of late been paying more attention to 
, the varieties, as well as to some of the 
' species. 1 saw a good many fine varieties 
from an Aberdeen nursery at the Temple 
Show, and I have now a few in my own 
garden, which are very bright and pretty. 


I suit was a vast improvement, and the follow¬ 
ing year, while I retained them in their old 
I position, I watered them well at frequent 
intervals in dry weather. In consequence. 

I they throve much better, and I had much 
finer plants, taller atoms, and more and 
larger flowers. Since then I have planted 
this yellow-flowered Primrose in a moist. 

! place, where it has sun and also plenty of 
drainage, so that there can be no stagnant 
water about the roots. Planted in peaty 
, soil, this Primula flourishes and sows itself 
I freely with me. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Peao from Clonmel.—I ani sending you 
a few flowers of Sweet Peas. The plants, which have 
been in flower 6ince early in May in the open, are 
about 12 feet high. At present they are a fine show. 
They got greenhouse protection in winter.—G. Brace, 
Minella Lodge, Clonmel. 

[Very good, but not eoual to those shown 
by Miss Hemus, of Holdfast Hall, Upton-ou 
Severn, at the Royal Horticultural Hall, on 
Tuesday, June 7th. These, w’hich had been 
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sown in the autumn aud grown in an open 
field exposed to the east, were quite as good 
as one is accustomed to see in the month of 
July.] 

Sedum spurium as a carpet.- Can I plant 
Tulipe and Spanish Iris in a bed which I shall carpet 
with Sedum spurium, and hope for good results, 

? ranted that the soil and position are good? Could 
leave this bed untouched from year to year—say, 
for three years?-WM. Acwobtii. 

[Sedum spurium as a permanent carpet- 
plant would be heavy, and whether the 
Tulips w'ould be a success for three years 
beneath such a carpet would depend largely 
on the soil and other things of which you 
have given no information. A thinner 
carpet, such as Tufted Pansies, would be 
better, or one of the dwarf Campanulas. 
The Spanish Irises, while doing well in 
certain soils permanently planted, are not a 
success in others, and, generally speaking, 
prefer a rest out of ground when their roots 
have perished.] 

Pyrothrum8.— From Messrs. Kelway and 
Hons, of Langport, Somerset, comes a gather¬ 
ing of single and double flowers of these. We 
find that the flowers keep well when cut, and, 
having long stalks, and the colours being so 
rich and varied, they are very useful for the 
house. Among the varieties sent us, we may 
mention, of the single forms, James Kelway, 
of a deep crimson ; Lady Symons, rich pink ; 
Lord Milner, large cherry-rose flowers; and 
Langport Scarlet, a name we think inap¬ 
propriate, as the colour is much more of a 
crimson. Of the doubles sent, Lord Rose¬ 
bery, dark crimson ; Queen Alexandra, pure 
w hite ; Souce, sulphur-yellow ; and Wilson 
Barrett, of a light rose colour, are note¬ 
worthy. 

8panleh Irises. - These beautiful flowers, 
including the best kinds, come to us in fine 
condition from Messrs. Wallace, of Colches¬ 
ter. They are charming and essential plants, 
but do not come very well into flower-gar¬ 
dening, as their bloom is so short lived. The 
best show we ever had was in line® among 
Gooeeberry-bushes. Wo have occasionally 
eeen them naturalised, but in this case they 
were grown in a chalky soil. 

Convolvulus pubescen8 fl.-pi. —This hardy 
climber is known as Bearbind, an old term, 
and more commonly now, especially in ad¬ 
vertisements, as American Bellbine, Morning 
Glory, or double Convolvulus, hence it has 
no lack of designations. A native of China, 
and introduced in 1841, I well remember its 
first appearance in a southern garden, being 
then grown as a pot plant in a greenhouse. 
However, when its really hardy nature be¬ 
came known, it soon found its proper place 
in the outdoor garden. Originally it seems 
to have been double, and generally it so re¬ 
mains, but it in places has reverted to single. 
In its single form it is, except in the pink 
colour of the flowers, an exact replica of our 
common white wild Convolvulus of the hedge¬ 
rows. Which ever form may be grown, tne 
roots should be restricted to a given area, 
occasionally in the resting season getting a 
top-dressing of fresh soil and some manure. 
So treated, both make really charming sum¬ 
mer climbers.—A. D. 

Tree-Paeony falling. —In your last issue of 
Gardening I notice a reply to “ J. S.” about 
“ Paeony Diseased,” which interests me, al¬ 
though I am ignorant of your correspondent's 
complaint. I have a Tree-Paeony, moved 
into its present position about six years ago, 
where, during the last few years, it ha6 
begun to grow smaller, instead of larger, 
having been at one time twice the size it 
now is. The young shoots spring up after 
the winter, but some of them die back, and 
this goes on until now. when strong shoots 
with a bud suddenly wither, droop, and die, 
leaving the rest apparently healthy. Three 
years ago it had seven blooms ; this year only 
three came to maturity. It is in an excellent 
position, at the foot of a high bank, which 
shelters it from the sun until 11 a.m. ; but 
at the top of this bank is a water-pipe used 
for the garden-hose, and I had a fear that 
possibly too much damp filtered down to the 
roots; but reading lately of a special Paeony 
disease, this seems more likely. I could not 
collect affected parts, not knowing which to 
look for. The lower part of the plant is com¬ 
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posed of dry, old stalks, from which the new 
ones yearly spring, and, until they begin to 
wither no disease is visible. Can you assist 
me in the matter? The soil was specially 
made up when planted, and not meddled with 
since. For a few years the growth was all 
that could be wished. It was not a young 
plant, but had to be moved on account of 
overshadowing trees.— H. Haes. 

Primroses changing to Polyanthuses.— 
I see in Gardening Illustrated for 
May 28th an inquiry whether any of your 
readers have had blue Primroses changing 
to Polyanthuses. I have had exactly the same 
experience. A fine plant has been in bloom 
for over two months this spring with flowers 
as in a Polyanthus. Last year some of the 
flowers were in this form and others as 
in Primroses. Three years ago all the 
flowers wero on separate stalks.— John G. 
Tyler, Tower House, litigate. 

Growing Lilium Harris! out-of-doc rs.- 
One might almost be led to the conclusion 
that Harrisi, which is admittedly one of the 
most beautiful of Lilies, is altogether un¬ 
suitable to outdoor culture, but such an im¬ 
pression is altogether erroneous. True, it 
is more frequently met with grown in pots, 
but given a suitable position out-of-doors, 
with some protection in winter, the blossoms 
expand in all their loveliness. One sees 
them cultivated to perfection at many places 
in the western counties of England where 
the climate is mild and the soil light, but it 
is not only in such localities where Harrisi 
may be seen at its best, as not a few gardens 
in the Midlands and the Eastern counties 
can boast of clumps. Give the bulbs a fairly 
light soil, and a position where the sun can 
reach them all the day, and one may have 
fine spikes year by year, provided that dur¬ 
ing the winter protection in the shape of 
litter is afforded. I have seen this very 
charming Lily growing on the same border 
as the old L. candidum, and doing equally 
well in the open. The popularity of a plant 
for pot-culture sometimes creates an im¬ 
pression that that method is the only one 
open, but it is certainly not in reference to 
this peerless Lily.— Woodbabtwick. 

Raising and thinning hardy annuals.— 
Seldom has the raising of hardy annuals 
caused greater trouble and anxiety than has 
been the case this season. The seed was 
sown as usual about the middle of April, 
and it germinated well, but no sooner were 
the plants through the soil than they were 
either killed by frost or devoured by slugs. 
To such an extent were many of the clumps 
decimated by one or other of the causes 
named that they had to be resown. All 
kinds of nostrums and traps were tried and 
laid for the slugs, but so numerous were 
they that they were of but little avail. So 
recourse was at last had to looking over the 
borders—on which the seeds were sown—night 
and morning, when all of the slimy depre¬ 
dators found were put into tin canisters 
and afterwards destroyed. The number 
caught in the course of a fortnight was 
astonishing, but by persevering they were at 
last got under, and the remaining plants 
were saved. Growth under such climatic 
conditions as have prevailed until within 
the past fortnight has necessarily been slow, 
but the plants are now making better pro¬ 
gress, and are in just the right condition for 
thinning. This is a detail which seldom has 
proper attention. It is often owing to the 
lack of courage to dispense with the plants 
after the trouble has been taken to raise 
them. No greater mistake can be made 
than to leave annuals too close together, 
either in lines or clumps, for not only are 
the plants then short lived, but the flowers 
thev yield are never so satisfactory. When 
well thinned, so that each plant may be¬ 
come a well developed example, the flowers 
are finer and produced in greater profusion, 
while the plants continue in bloom over a 
very much longer period.—A. W. 

Viola cornuta purpurea.— The Homed 
Violet (V. cornuta) has long been prized as 
a hardy spring and summer bedding plant 
on account of its continuous and free flower¬ 
ing. The new variety under notice, which is. 
1 am given to understand, a seedling from 


V. cornuta, has inherited both of these good 
qualities, but the flowers, instead of being 
lilac-blue as in the type, are of a rich, deep 
purple, and the effect when the plants are 
grown in a mass is very fine. Visitors to 
the recent Temple Show could not fail to 
notice a large bank of this new Viola 
arranged on a side table in one of the tents 
near the Embankment entrance. The plants 
were literally smothered with flowers, and, 
being arranged in the form of a Bioping 
bank and facing the spectator, the freedom of 
flowering and intensely rich colour showed 
to the greatest advantage. The variety, no 
doubt, has a great future before it, and all 
lovers of hardy-flowering plants should 
grow it.—G. P. K. 

Giant Daisies.- Further experience may 
alter the impression given this season of the 
double Daisies known as Monstreuse, but 
they have not been satisfactory with me this 
spring, not at all free-flowering—just a few 
ragged-looking blooms on each plant. They 
are, as the name indicates, very large, but a 
few flowers of uncertain colour, even if of 
monstrous size, are practically useless for 
the spring bedding. In fact, it is disappoint¬ 
ing and a decided upsetting of arrangements 
when what should have been a mass of white 
or crimson is just a green carpet with occa¬ 
sional flowers hero and there. They are 
hardly double in the trueeense of the word, 
bearing about the same relation to the old 
sorts as a loose Cactus Dahlia does to a 
close Pompon. Not that this is necessarily 
detrimental if they were free-flowering and 
more pronounced in colour. They may do 
to fill up occasional odd corners, but for 
massing I should be inclined to stick to the 
old favourite doubles in pink, crimson, and 
white; a new white, known as Venus, has 
an extra sized flower and is very double.— 
E. B. S. 

Mertensia slbirloa alba.-This, a beauti¬ 
ful form of the Siberian Smooth Lungwort, 
is well worthy of a position in the rock 
garden. The type, as is well known, has 
racemes of pale blue flowers when fully open, 
but in the variety under consideration they 
are pure white. The Mertensias are closely 
allied to the Pulmonarias. The surface of 
the leaves in the common Lungwort is 
spotted with white, and the flowers, which 
are red at first, change afterwards to a violet- 
blue. This is also a characteristic of the 
Siberian Smooth Lungwort, the flowers when 
first open being of a pinkish colour, and then 
changing to pale blue. They are all free 
bloomers, and appreciate a considerable 
amount of leaf-mould being added to the soil. 
In a semi-shaded position, the flowers last for 
a much longer period, while the foliage is 
also preserved from being scorched, as is the 
case when grown in the full sun.—G. P. K. 

Tropsolum speclosum.— When well es¬ 
tablished, Tropoeolum speciosum makes a 
very charming creeper for a wall; but it is 
not given to everyone to succeed with it, 
and the reason of the failure in not a few 
instances may be traced to either unsuitable 
soil or to being planted in a wrong position. 
The soil for the Flame-flower should con¬ 
sist of good loarn, which should be enriched 
with rotted stable manure, and it is an ad¬ 
vantage to incorporate mortar-rubble. It 
has often been noticed that in districts where 
limestone abounds, this thrives best. In 
planting the tubers—and it is best, if at all 
possible, to get these established in pots—a 
hole at least 2 feet deep should be dug, and 
at the bottom some of the rotted manure 
placed. This will be found beneficial, as it 
gives the roots a cool run in the summer. 
The tubers need to be planted several inches 
below the surface, and the position selected 
should be one where—at least during some 
portion of the day—the plant will have the 
advantage of shade. It is when planted in 
a place where no shade reaches it, or on a 
south aspect, that failures are frequent; but, 
given a partially shaded place, the plants 
stand a much better chance. This Tropseo- 
luin cannot be trained on a wall like the 
other creepers, but requires some support, 
like Birch or Hazel or other branches, to 
which the thread-like tendrils can cling. It 
loves a moisture-laden atmosphere, and, 
bearing this in mind, it is easy to understand 
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why it flourishes so well in the Scotch High¬ 
lands.—WOODBASTWICK. 

The Azure Pea (Lathyrus pubescens).—Mrs. 
Rogers sends us this lovely Everlasting Tea 
from Burncoose, in form and colour one of 
the most elegant things in hardy plants we 
have ever seen. Flowers of this plant sent 
us by Mr. Arnott in 1898 from his old garden 
at Rosedene, Carsethorne, Dumfries, were 
figured in The Garden on October 29th of 
that year. It is a native of Chili, and might 
bo tried in company with various interesting 
plants of that country, which do so well in 
some southern shore gardens. It is a plant 
all should try and grow' who have the chances 
of success. 


NARCISSUS DOROTHY KINGSMILL. 
In this we have, as may be 6een by the illus¬ 
tration, a beautiful flower, closely approach- 


ROSES. 

THE EVILS OF DISBUDDING ROSES 
To the exhibitor disbudding is a very neces¬ 
sary detail in his efforts to obtain individual 
blooms of the best quality. Even jn the case 
of garden Roses a certain amount of disbud¬ 
ding may be done with considerable advan 
tage to the plant**. But there is a danger of 
overdoing this if carried out in a reckless 
manner. I am convinced that if we but give 
our Roses plenty of good, nourishing food at 
the right moment, they can bring to perfec¬ 
tion most of the numerous buds they pro¬ 
duce, without in any way weakening them. 
Many a beautiful plant has had itw season 
of flowering shortened by careless disbudding. 
The centre bud, as everyone must have 
noticed, is much larger than the buds that 



Narcissus Dorothy Kingsmill. From a photograph m Mr. A. fLingsuiUla garden 
at The Holt, Harrow. 


ing Mme. de Graaf in its whiteness and size, 
yet differing in the colour of the trumpet, 
which is of a sulphury-primrose shade, and 
very long, yet not so rettexed at the brim as 
in that variety. It is a finely-finished flower, 
of faultless form, having as its parents N. 
grandis and N. triandrus. 


Geranium ibericum.—Mr. Kiiif'siuill sends us a 
form of this which is more compact in habit and 
with larger flower.s than the one in common culti¬ 
vation. It i£ a handsome kind in all forms, and we 
find It naturalises very freely and gives a distinct 
colour for a long season. 


A giant fungus.— This remarkable fungus, a 
photograph of which I send you, which grew in six 
weeks upon a black Poplar in the garden of Alder¬ 
man A. R. Bear, at Newport (Mon.), in the form of a 
half-circle, was 18^ inches across. 10 inches high, and 
weighed 18 lb. It puzzled local botanists, but “was 
pronounced by the authorities at Row to be a fine 
specimen of Polyporus sulphureus 


surround it. Naturally, this larger bud opens 
first, and is well ou the way to falling ere 
the side buds show colour. If the old flower 
be removed with its seed-pod as soon ns the 
petals fall, the succeeding buds will be 
quite ms good, and the flowering season will 
be extended for some days, whereas, if the 
side buds have been pulled off, then the 
beauty of the Rose is very short-lived. Does 
it not seem reckless to reduce a splendid 
growth to one bud? Perhaps that one will 
I fail by accident or an insect pest, and then 
; we have an entire growth wasted. I admire 
the fine show blooms as much as anyone, but 
I maintain such may be growm as well with¬ 
out entirely depriving them of the surround¬ 
ing buds as by reducing them to one bud. 
Should the bloom not be wanted for exhibi¬ 
tion, then we have the satisfaction in pro¬ 
longing the flowering season to a very con¬ 
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siderable extent. I do not wish to be under¬ 
stood as advocating no disbudding. On the 
contrary, there are certain Roses that pro¬ 
duce such a number of buds upon one shoot 
that it is necessary to reduce them. Such 
an one is Clio. I have counted as many as 
forty buds upon one growth. This seems in¬ 
credible, but it is a fact. There are not 
many cases like this, but I would advise the 
grower to reduce the number of buds to, say, 
three upon eacli shoot. I am now referring 
more especially to H.P. Roses. Many of the 
Hybrid Teas and Teas make such grand, 
spreading trusses of buds that it would be 
folly to reduce their number to three. For 
such Roses as Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mario 
Van Iloutte, etc., I would advise that they bo 
left practically untouched as regards disbud¬ 
ding. I am an advocate of suppressing the 
lateral growths that break out from a grow th 
long before the buds unfold their petals, as 
such side growths tend to deprive the top 
buds of that support which would help them 
to produce the best quality of bloom, and it 
also is good for the plant, because the basal 
eyes start into growth more quickly. This 
applies to the Hybrid Teas and Teas that aro 
looked upon as exhibition varieties. The 
true decorative kinds, such as G. Nabonnand, 
General Schablikine, etc., are, in my 
opinion, best treated as we do our China or 
Monthly Roses—that is, leave them alone. 

Roses may be considerably aided if, in 
the growing season, the small, weakly, and 
ofttimes flowerless, 6hoots are removed, espe¬ 
cially from the centre of the plants, be they 
standards or bushes. Their retention only 
serves to encourage insect pests, and provide 
a fine hiding-place for caterpillars. It is 
painful to observe standard Roses in villa gar¬ 
dens a dense mass of growth, and not a re¬ 
spectable blossom on all the trees. Rambler 
Roses may be much improved by judicious 
thinning of the shoots. Where they cannot 
be spread out 60 as to give each long grow th 
space to develop, it is far better to remove 
entirely a few growths even now'. D. E. 


ROSES FROM BUDS AND CUTTINGS. 
The present is a very favourable time to 
increase the stock of any desired varieties, 
and there are two ways of doing this. Cut¬ 
tings may be taken from plants that have 
been flowering under glass, and a considerable 
number of the best possible growths for the 
purpose can be had by using the short shoul¬ 
ders of wood from below where the flower 
was cut. As a rule, this wood will be in a 
semi ripened condition, and will root very 
freely if inserted in a sandy compost and kept 
quite close for a time. Any ordinary green¬ 
house temperature will be sufficient. Most 
Roses can be rooted in this way, but it is 
the free growers, especially among the Teas 
and Hybrid Teas, that are of most service as 
own-root plants. 

Propagation by budding can be done from 
now until early September, but perhaps July 
is the ideal month for this operation. The 
stocks arc generally in better condition at 
that date, and buds are not procurable sooner 
unless from plants growing under glass. The 
operation itself has been so often described 
in these pages that it would seem superfluous 
to repeat in full. But it may be well to warn 
against any forcing of the bark when lifting 
from the stock to receive the bud. Unless 
the bark lifts easily and clean, it will be 
better to wait until the sap is more active. 
Dry weather sometimes causes a cheek. In 
this case, a good watering will often remedy 
matters. If the bud does not come away from 
the Rose-wood easily, you are not likely to 
have many successes. It often happens that 
a stick of buds is sent to a friend with the 
leaves left on it. This causes the bud to 
hang, because the leaves have absorbed all of 
the sap. Iu 6ucli a case, cut off the leaves 
to within half-an-inch of the bud, and im¬ 
merse the stick in water for a time. This, 
how’ever, is never so satisfactory as the natu¬ 
ral sap. Always trim off the leaves as soon 
as possible after taking the stick of buds from 
the plant. Plunge the wood in water if you 
are not using the buds immediately. If this 
is done at once, they will not draw up much 
water, the cells being already full of sap. 
The water will merely stop this from evnpo- 
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rating, and, as before mentioned, the natural 
sap is undoubtedly the better. Then, one 
might well give more thought to selecting the 
Rose-buds. Choose from the best plants, and 
also from the best types of flower. If you 
are propagating a climbing sport—such, for 
example, as Climbing Caroline Testout or 
Climbing La France—use buds from a strong 
growth. 

Amateurs often fear to tie the bud in suffi¬ 
ciently firm. After three weeks or a month 
the tie can be loosened, and so avoid danger 
of constriction, but for the first few weeks 
they should be firmer than many practise. 
Do not cut any growth from the stock just 
before budding, as this checks the flow of eap. 
If you must trim the stocks, do it a fortnight 
previous to inserting the buds. P. U. 


ROSES FOR SEVEN-FOOT WALL. 

I HAVE just built a wall, 7 feet high, on one side of 
ray garden. It ie about 100 yards long. I want to 
cover it with something, and think climbing Roses 
would do. It gets plenty of sun, as it faces south¬ 
east. Would Wichuraiana, Bankeian Roses, or Ayr¬ 
shire Roses be best? I suppose 1 had better wait 
until November, and plant them G feet apart?— 
Black Ink. 

[There is now such a variety of beautiful, 
strong-growing Roses, a large number of them 
perpetual-flowering, that, if care is taken to 
make a good selection, such a wall could be 
made bright and interesting for at least 6ix 
months of the year. We would strongly 
advise you to have the soil deeply dug in 
September, then plant the Roses at the latter 
end of October. Good farmyard manure 
should be liberally intermixed in the course 
of digging, or, rather, trenching, the eoil, 
and an addition of some half-inch bones 
would also be helpful. Basic slag dug into 
the lower epit of soil provides a good, lasting 
food, and it is a very cheap and good fer¬ 
tiliser. We should only recommend the 
Wichuraiana and other fast-growing climbers 
to be used in moderation, for what you re¬ 
quire for such a wall is the strong growers 
of the non-climbing sorts, so that you may 
have as far as possible a continuous blossom¬ 
ing. An average distance of 5 feet to 6 feet 
would be about the right thing, but it will 
be best to distribute the fast growers at a 
distance apart of about 10 feet, and when 
they reach the top of the w T all some of their 
growths could be trained along the top in a 
horizontal manner. The Wichuraiana Roses, 
beautiful though they be, are not perpetual- 
flowering, so that if you have a good number 
of the Teas and Hybrid Teas, you can have a 
long succession of bloom. The Banksian 
Roses are not quite satisfactory for such a 
wall, and you want a more superior type than 
the Ayrshires. Some fast-growing kinds we 
would recommend are : — 

Wichuraiana: Alberic Barbier, Rene 

Andre, Elise Robichon, Dorothy Perkins, 
White Dorothy, Leontine Gervais, Hiawatha, 
Gardenia. 

Hybrid Multiflora: Tausendschon, Tea 
Rambler. 

Hybrid Mush: Trier. 

Noisette and Hybrid Noisette: Alister 
Stella Gray, W. A. Richardson, Mme. A. 
Carriere. 

Hybrid llugosa: Conrad F. Meyer, 

Hybrid Perpetual: Ards Rover, Frau 
Karl Druschki. 

Hybrid Tea and Tea-santcd: Climbing 
Caroline Testout, Climbing Captain Christy, 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Francois 
Crousse, Noella Nabonnand, Bouquet d’Or, 
Billiard et Barre, Dr. Rouges, Gaston Chan- 
don, Lady Waterlow, Mme. Berard, Souvenir 
de Mme. J. Metral, Gloire de Dijon, Ards 
Rambler. 

Some of the less vigorous kinds we would 
suggest to plant alternately between the fast- 
growing sorts are: — 

Hybrid Perpetual >: Ulrich Brunner, Hugh 
Dickson, Margaret Dickson, M. H. Walsh. 

Hybrid 1'cas: Admiral Dewey, Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Betty, Caroline Testout, 
Florence Pemberton, General MacArthur, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Gruss an Teplitz, Gustave 
Regis, Gustave Grunerwald, Johanna Sebue, 
Irish Elegance, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Laurent 
Carle; Otto Von Bismarck, Pharisaer, Prince 
de Bulgarie, Sarah Bernhardt. 


Tea-scented: Anna Ollivier, Lady Roberts, 
Mme. Hoste, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Fal- 
cot, Maman Cochet, White Maman Cocliet, 
Papa Gontier.] 


ROSE CONRAD FERDINAND MEYER 
ON A WALL. 

To its many excellent qualities, that of being 
a good wall Rose must be added to any com¬ 
mendations of this fine variety. To be able 
to get splendid blossoms by the end of May 
from an east wall, as I am doing this year, 
roves it to be a most valuable sort, and, 
arring ravages by maggots, its growth and 
foliage seem quite immune from other 
troubles. One could wish the variety were 
more perpetual. I get but little blossom after 
the first display. Last summer, growths 
were produced from the base that reached 
a height of fully 7 feet, and when pruning, 
such growths were merely just tipped, the 
result being some fine large blossoms right at 
top of the growths. Some growths slightly 
bent outward have flowered from nearly 
every eye. Those who plant this Rose, and 
also its beautiful white sport. Nova Zembla, 
should refrain from pruning back the long, 
summer growths, excepting to just pinch out 
their points in October, as from such growths 
one may obtain quite a number of lovely 
flowers, even though they be rather short¬ 
stemmed. Rosa. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Boses with blighted foliage.— Kindly inform 
me how to treat two climbing Roses, Niphetoa and 
Marshal Niel, both planted last November in a con¬ 
servatory about 14 feet high, south aspect. They 
were beautiful plants, about 3 feet high, in pots. 1 
planted them inside the house in a mixture of leaf- 
mould, burnt rubbish, horse-manure, rotten turf, and 
a little soot. They looked well for about three 
months, then the Niphetoe began to flag, the leaves 
turned brown, and the buds did not come out pro¬ 
perly. The MarCehal Niel flowered well, and now it 
is all covered with mildew. Samples enclosed. Three 
years ago 1 planted in same house Rose Catherine 
Merinet, which has done well. I have picked off it 
nearly 100 blooms, but ite leaves are now covered 
with black stuff. Ls it blight? The Roses are seldom 
syringed. Do you believe in artificial manures for 
Roses under glass? In the same house is a big 
Marietta! Niel, which is dying of canker. Is this in¬ 
fectious? The plants may be suffering from want of 
air, as, being afraid of draughts, I only open the 
door and a small ventilator at the top. hut there are 
long windows all round which open. The plants had 
Camellias and Chrysanthemums under them all the 
winter, but I have now cleared the house.—M. B. 

[Your Roses are evidently suffering from 
the want of a good syringing. At this season 
of the year syringing is very essential, both 
morning and evening, to compensate them 
for the dew and rain they would obtain under 
natural conditions. We should advise you to 
give the plants a good syringing about 4 p.m. 
twice a week with a solution of Jeyes’ Cyllin 
soft-soap—1 oz. of the soap to 1 gallon of 
water. Apply it with a fine sprayer, and do 
not neglect to syringe the underside of foliage 
as well as the upper. Each morning and 
evening syringe well with plain soft water. Of 
course, on the two evenings you spray with 
the soft-soap water, you will not spray with 
plain water. Keep the conservatory rather 
close, to encourage new growth. On very 
bright days you may give some air on top 
ventilators, but do not open the side venti¬ 
lators. Plenty of heat and moisture is what 
these Roses require until, say, August; then 
you can gradually admit more air to ripen off 
the growths. The canker is not infectious, 
but there is practically no cure. We have 
found that by burying the affected parts in 
soil, the plants have emitted roots and con¬ 
tinued to flourish for some time. Perhaps 
you can do this with your Marechal Niel. 
It will be wise to plant another Marechal 
Niel to replace the one badly cankered, as 
this may go off quite suddenly. Artificial 
manures are very helpful to indoor Roses. 
Bone-meal you would find an excellent stimu¬ 
lant, and the plants should receive some now 
if you elect to use this fertiliser.] 

Boses for high, sheltered garden.—I want to 
plant .some new Roses next autumn. I do not care 
for 11.1*.’*, though 1 know they do very well on .stiff 
clay. Would ll.T.'s do better than Teas? It io a 
high, cold spot, protected on three sides, but open 
to the south. I want hardy, free-flowering sorts, not 
for exhibition. Would you kindly give me the names 
of fix or seven of tne best for the purpose?— 
LEICESTER. 

[You caunot do better than plant Hybrid 
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Teas. They are the very best to grow, and 
contaiu some of the best garden Roses it i* 
possible to obtain. They combine in their 
growth and blossoming the sturdy vigour and 
boldness of flower of the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
with the delicate shades of colour and 
free and continuous blossoming of the 
true Teas. Seven beautiful varieties would 
be : Prince de Bulgarie, Pharisaer, Caroline 
Testout, Mme. Abel Chatenay, General 
MacArthur, Mme. Ravary, and Viscountess 
Folkestone.] 

Rose de Meaux.- I eu< lo>e flowers of a dwarf 
Rose .sent me from France. I would like to know 
what the name ie and if it is Miitable for cultivation 
in thus count ry and where it can be got. -M. WOOD- 
Rl'KN, Castle Douylas, N.B. 

[The Rose we believe to be the miniature 
Provence De Meaux. It is very hardy, and 
well suited for cultivation in this country. 
For edging Ro.se beds it is often used. 
Most of our large Rose growers stock it. 
There is a variety known as Spong, which i« 
much larger than De Meaux, and not so 
pretty. The variety known as White De 
Meaux is lovely, and associates well with the 
type.] 

Rose Anne of Ceierstein.— This is the best 
of the Hybrid Sweet Briers. The flowers are 
of a bright, pretty colour, and sweetly 
scented. These Hybrid Sweet Briers have a 
certain use, although, considering the dura¬ 
tion of their bloom, they should not take the 
place of the best Roses; but they have a 
right place on rough banks, in wild gardens, 
and odd places, where they are very welcome. 


CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Top-dressing COMPOSTS.— The Chrysanthe¬ 
mum-grower will barely have finished the 
final potting and the placing of the plants in 
their summer quarters when he will find it 
necessary to think about the preparation of 
the top-dressing mixture. The inexperienced 
grower may not bother about top dressings 
until the time comes to use them. An ex¬ 
perienced grower may top-dress his plants in 
July and again early in September with ex¬ 
cellent results, but I would advise the be¬ 
ginner not to top-dress more than once—at 
least, during his first year’s experience—and 
the best time for him* to do this is directly 
the buds have been secured and are swelling 
freely. Towards the end of July—when a 
first mulch would be put on probably—the 
early or first-crown buds are commencing to 
form, and the fact that the original surface 
of soil is covered with the new material may 
mislead the grower as to the state of the 
main body of soil in the pot, and he may re¬ 
frain from giving water when it is actually 
badly needed. The evil results are seen later 
in the check given to the crown-bud and the 
loss of many leaves. The surface-soil is de¬ 
ceptive, and all pots should be sharply 
rapped with the knuckles to ascertain the 
condition of the soil. 

It is not W'ise to check or over-excite the 
plant just at the time when the crown-bud 
is showing. But if a plant requires stimulat¬ 
ing a little, I should never hesitate to apply 
suitable nourishment. The top-dressing 
must be of the best quality. I prepare it as 
follows, and then store it in an open place, 
but sheltered from rain and sunshine, so 
that it remains in an even state of moisture: 
Very thinly-cut turves, in which the Grass 
has just died, are pulled into rather small 
pieces; some dried cow-manure is rubbed 
through a fine-meshed sieve; sheep-manure 
may also be used, but horse-droppings are 
too light. The mixture is made up as 
follows: Two bushels of fibrous loam; 

2 pecks of cow-rmiuure, or that of sheep; 
1 gallon of old mortar-rubble ; 2 lb. of finely- 
ground bones ; 1 lb. of bone-meal; and the 
same quantity of wood-ashes. Add to the 
whole a nice sprinkling of sand, and 
thoroughly mix all the ingredients. By the 
time the mixture is required for use it will 
be in prime condition, and if put on firmly 
the roots Will soon permeate it to the great 
benefit of the plants. 

Bourne Vale. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRONS AT REGENT S 
PARK. 

Following their annual custom, Messrs. 
John Waterer and Sons, the American Nur¬ 
sery, Bagshot, have brought together a mag¬ 
nificent display of hardy Rhododendrons in the 
grounds of the Royal Botanic Society, Re¬ 
gent’s Park. This exhibition, which opened 
on June 6th, and will continue till the end of 
the month, furnishes not only a delightful 


Society used to form one of the sights of 
London, was the scene of many a hard-fought 
battle between the giant plant-growers of the 
past. Standing on the most elevated portion 
of the exhibition, one is enabled to take in the 
entire display. As far as the eye extends, 
some of the most marked varieties can be 
readily picked out, but for those of more 
subtle tints closer inspection is, of course, 
necessary. The variety Pink Pearl is, as 
might be expected, freely represented, a large 
central group, conspicuous from all parts, 
showing it at its best. The new form, Alice, 


leafage, but perhaps raisers will in time 
remedy this failing, and give us some new 
kinds, with foliage equal to that of the best 
of the others. 

A list of the varieties exhibited would be 
nothing more than a nurseryman’s catalogue ; 
therefore, I will limit my notes to a few of the 
most striking. Charlie Waterer, scarlet, 
light centre ; Countess of Tankerville, clear 
rose, light eye; Cynthia, deep rose ; deli- 
catissimum, blush, line as a large specimen ; 
Everestianum, rosy-lilac, beautifully fringed ; 
fastuosum flore pleno, pale lilac, semi double ; 



Rhododendron Alice. Shown by Messrs. John Waterer and Sons at the Temple Show. 


floral picture, but would-be purchasers have 
an opportunity of making a selection to suit 
their individual fancy from the numerous 
forme there represented. Some 2,000 plants 
varying from large specimens, 8 feet to 10 feet 
in height, to dwarf bushes, not exceeding a 
couple of feet, go to form this charming 
scene. The Rhododendrons are disposed in 
irregularly-shaped bede, on undulating 
ground, beneath a huge marquee, so that they 
can be viewed in comfort. Ibe site is, in¬ 
deed, the old exhibition ground, which, when 
the summer shows of the Royal Botnnic 
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a truss of which we figure to-day, and which 
was given an award of merit at the Temple 
Show’, may be described as a deeper-coloured 
Pink Pearl. Being shown side by side, the 
points of difference can be readily seen. The 
intense deep scarlet flowers of Doncaster 
stand out markedly from those of all its asso¬ 
ciates, and tw o others may be readily recog¬ 
nised. They are Francis B. Hayes and 
Sappho, whose flowers, borne in massive 
heads, are white, w’ith large blackish-chocolate 
blotches. Both thete varieties, so indispen¬ 
sable for grouping, have, unfortunately, floor 


Frederick Waterer, intense crimson ; Gomer 
Waterer, white, tinged blush, very fine ; John 
Waterer, bright carmine; John Henry 
Agnew, pink, dark blotch; Lady Eleanor 
Cathcart, pale salmon-rose, spotted crimson ; 
Marchioness of Tweeddale, rose, yellowish 
centre ; Michael Waterer, scarlet-crimson ; 
Mrs. John Clutton, clear white; Mrs. W. 
Agnew, rose, light centre; Mrs. Holford, 
salmon-rose ; Mum, w r hite, yellowish centre ; 
Princess of Wales, pale centre, edged bright 
I rose; Prometheus, rich crimson; and Vis- 
' count Powerscourt, deep rose, dark blotch, 
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very telling. Such well-known varieties as 
Joseph Whitworth, purple-lake; and Old 
Port, deep purple, though effective in a bright 
light, are under canvas dull in colour. 

Among other features, an exhibition such 
as this serves to show the readiness with 
which Rhododendrons, owing to their fine, 
hair like roots, can be lifted and transferred 
to new quarters with but little check, even 
when the flowers are just developing. X. 

THE ROSE ACACIA. 

Although this shrub was introduced from 
America quite a century and a-half ago, it 
was a rare plant in the last decade of the last 
century, and, to obtain the type true, on its 
own roots, it was necessary to reintroduce 
from America. One or two varieties cer¬ 
tainly were grown, and here and there a 
grafted plant of the type was to bo found, but 
own-root specimens appeared to have been 
lost. Its apparent inability to produce seeds 
may have led to ite disappearance, for fruits 
are unknown in this country, while it is 
doubtful whether many have been found in a 
state of Nature. This absence of seed is, 
however, compensated for to some extent by 
the plant being able to reproduce itself by 
means of suckers, so the gardener who lias 
no special knowledge of propagation may 
easily increase his stock, if he so wishes, by 
rneaus of cuttings of the roots. Pieces 
3 inches long, and as thick as a lead-pencil, 
inserted in sandy soil during early March, 
rarely fail to produce plants. The typical 
Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida), forms a loose, 
straggling bush, which, by means of its 
suckers, may soon cover a considerable area. 
The branches are clothed, especially when 
young, with stiff bristles, which are brown 
in colour. When at their best, the flowers 
are about the size of those of an ordinary 
garden Pea, and rose in colour. Several 
flowers are borne in each raceme. A variety- 
known as macrophylla is superior to the type 
in general decorative qualities, for the flowers 
ana inflorescences are both larger. It also 
differs from the type in being glabrous. As 
a rule, it is grafted on to stocks of R. pseudo- 
Acacia. A closely allied plant was intro¬ 
duced a few years ago under the name of 
R. Kelseys, which was given an award of 
merit at the last meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. This also has rose-coloured 
flowers, and is very ornamental in character. 


RAISING CUPRESSUS FROM SEED. 
Please give me correct treatment for growing 
Cupre&sua from seed. Should the seeds be sown as 
#oon as gathered or stored in sand, and sown in 
spring out of-doors or under glass? —A. W. 

[When the cones are ripe, they should be 
gathered, and, if laid out in the sun, will 
soon open and shed their seeds. These seeds 
should be sown as soon as possible after 
this. as. in some cases, at least, they do not 
retain their vitality long. If only a limited 
quantity of seedq is to be sown, by' far the 
better plan is to place them under glass, but 
when in quantity, thev may be sown outside. 
The pans or shallow boxes in which the seed 
is to be sown should be quite clean and effec¬ 
tually drained. A very suitable soil is loam, 
lightened by an admixture of leaf-mould and 
sand. The pans or boxes should be filled to 
within an inch or so of the rim with this 
compost, which must be pressed down mode¬ 
rately firm. This should then be watered 
through a fine rose, and when-quite drained, 
the seed may be sown thinly thereon. Then 
cover lightly with a little of the same com¬ 
post sifted fine. Stood in a frame, to which, 
however, a liberal amount of air must be 
given, the seed will, if kept moderately 
watered, soon germinate, and, when in this 
stage, especial care must be taken not to 
keep the soil too moist nor the air at all 
stagnant, as just as the seedlings arc pushing 
through—or, in fact, for a little while af.er- 
wards—they are especially liable to damp off. 
When the seedlings are well up, they may be 
ricked off into other pan* or boxes or into 
eds in the open ground. The beds should 
not be more than 4 feet in width, so as to 
allow of the young plants being watered 
when necessary and kept quite free from 
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weeds. The advantage of placing the seeds 
in a frame is that they are then protected 
from accidents, and extreme variations of 
temperature and moisture. One caution to 
be observed is that mice are particularly 
fond of most conifer-seeds, and in a short 
time they will destroy great numbers. 

If the seed is to be sown in the open 
ground, beds 4 feet w ide should be prepared, 
and the soil well pulverised. According to 
its consistency, it must be made more or less 
firm and quite level. The seed must then 
be sown thereon, and covered with a little 
fine soil. Whether sown broadcast or in 
drills, much the same procedure must be 
followed. When sown on an open border, it 
is a good plan to cover the bed with Spruce- 
boughs. in order to protect the seeds from 
birds, hot sun, and drying winds. Care 
must, however, be taken not, to leave the 
covering material on too long.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Zenobla speolosa. -This is a native of the 
southern United States, and grows well in 
the majority of gardens where Rhododen¬ 
drons thrive. As a rule, it is met with from 
2 feet to feet in height, though it occa¬ 
sionally grows a foot higher. Its leaves are 
more or less oval, with serrated margins. 
r Ihe pendulous flowers, borne in June, are 
white and wax-like in appearance, and ap¬ 
pear from axillary buds for a considerable 
distance along the branches. A variety called 
pulverulenta is really an improvement on the 
type, for the leaves and branches are of a 
glaucous or bluish hue, and it is, if anything, 
more free-flowering than the type. Pruning 
in the ordinary sen«e is rarely required, but 
it is advantageous if the flower-bearing por¬ 
tions of the branches are removed as soon us 
blooming is over. As in the case of some 
other species which belong to the same family, 
plants raised from 6eeds are often more 
vigorous than those raieed by other means, 
but several years must elapse between the 
sowing of the seeds and the time when the 
plants will be large enough for permanent 
positions. Of late years this shrub has been 
tried for forcing, with very good results.—K. 

The pink Broom of New Zealand (Xoto- 
spartiura Carmichreliue).—This New Zealand 
shrub is suitable for outdoor culture in the 
warmer parts of the country only. It is not 
a well-known shrub, and few really fine 
examples are to be found. The branches 
bear some resemblance to those of the 
Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum), for they 
are Rush-like in character and semi-pendent. 
Here, however, the similarity ends, for, in¬ 
stead of the large golden blooms of the Spar¬ 
tium, we have tiny, Pea shaped flowers, of a 
delicate pink shade, arranged all along the 
ounger branches, which, with the pendent 
abit, produce a pretty effect: Like some 
other plants which belong to the Pea family, 
it is rather difficult to transplant after it has 
reached the age of four or five years, conse¬ 
quently it ought to be placed in its permanent 
quarters while quite youug, a special place 
being selected for it. A position in the 
rock garden, for instance, will meet, its re¬ 
quirements. In colder parts of the country 
it might be given a wall, and it is well worth 
growing in pots for cold greenhouse work.— 
K. 

The Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry.— Taken 
as a whole, the members of the Gooseberry 
group of the genus Ribes arc inferior to the 
members of the Currant group, so far as 
ornamental qualities are concerned. The 
above is an exception, for its flowers are very 
attractive and brightly coloured. It is a 
Californian shrub, and is known under the 
name of liibes speeiosum. The leaves bear 
a resemblauce to those of an ordinary garden 
Gooseberry, but the brandies differ in being 
of a bright brown colour and armed with a 
few stout spirit s and a considerable number 
of strong bristles. The flowers, which are 
scarlet or bright-red and pendulous, are con¬ 
spicuous by reason of their long exported 
stamens, which give them somewhat of the 
appearance of those of a Fuchsia, hence the 
common name of “ Fuchsia-flowered Goose¬ 
berry ” and Mneinn and Scsse’s name of 


Ribes fuchsioides. Like most of tho other 
forms of Ribes, it is quite easy to grow, and 
succeeds well either in the open ground or 
planted against a wall in ordinary garden 
soil. Cuttings of ripened shoots made in 
the game way as cuttings of garden Goose¬ 
berries root readily in a border out-of-doors. 
If planted against a wall, a certain amount 
of pruning is necessary each year to keep 
the plant within bounds, and it should be 
done as soon as the flowers fade. Grown 
as a bush in the open, a little thinning now 
and then is all the pruning that is re¬ 
quired.—W. 

Martyred trees.— In a French magazine, 
Lectures pour Tous, there is an article on the 
“Art of Martyring Trees.” This -hideous 
fashion is spreading a little through our land 
here and there among people who care more 
for artificial tinkering than for naturally 
beautiful things. Anything more absurd than 
the examples given it would be difficult to 
imagine, although sometime* we see ugly 
illustrations of this in our own periodicals. 
It is a very ancient practice, known to the 
Romans in the time of Nero, who would not 
admit anything to his gardens which w r as not 
clipped. It ie a mere survival, and a very 
bad one. Among the examples of this vege¬ 
table sculpture given are a horse-soldier, a 
ship, a woman seated in a chair, made out of 
an evergreen, a weathercock, and the usual 
poultry in the shape of evergreens, and 
various absurdities, worthy of men let out of 
Bedlam. 

The Horse Chestnut.— Of the many thou¬ 
sands of visitors to the famous avenue in 
Bushey Park on Chestnut Sunday, where the 
trees were carrying hundreds of thousands of 
fine spikes of flowers, probably very few in¬ 
deed gave a thought to the innumerable dis¬ 
tinct flowers which formed each spike or to 
tho number of spikes an average large tree 
was carrying. Having obtained an average 
spike from a robust tree, and examined it, I 
found it to be, when fully developed, 
11 inches in length. It had forty side or 
secondary stems, each one carrying on an 
average four distinct flowers. Thus, that 
one spike, which might be taken to represent, 
say, 1,000 on an average-sized tree, comprised 
not less than 160 separate blooms, and a tree 
of the dimensions suggested would thus carry 
160,000. Such a number furnishes some idea 
as to the beauty of a well-flowered Horse 
Chestnut-tree. Even but one-half of the 
number estimated would still show an 
astonishing quantity.— K. S. 

Fabiana Imbrlcata.— 'This Peruvian shrub 
has a double claim to recognition—firstly, 
from its own intrinsic beauty ; and, secondly, 
from the manner in which it mimics a Heath, 
though in reality a member of the Solanum 
family. It forms a rather upright-growing 
shrub, whose shoots are thickly clothed with 
tiny, dark-green, Heath - like, evergreen 
leaves. The pure-white tubular flowers are 
borne in great profusion. So free-flowering 
is this Fabiana, that when at its best a speci¬ 
men at a little distance appears to be a mass 
of white. As with other subjects, natives of 
Chili and Peru, this Fabiana can only be 
regarded as an outdoor shrub in the more 
favoured parts of these islands, and in the 
midlands and north it must be looked upon 
more as a greenhouse than a hardy shrub. 
Even where not thoroughly hardy it will 
often succeed if planted in a warm, well- 
drained border and given the protection of 
a wall. As a pot plant it will thrive with 
ordinary treatment, and cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots strike root without difficulty 
if put into sandy soil in a close frame.—X. 

Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora.— Two or 
three years ago a variety of the North American 
Hydrangea arborescens win nut into commerce, and 
lias already made considerable headway in popular 
favour. Tlie typical H. arborescens has the large, 
sterile blossoms limited to a few scattered around the 
outside of the flower-head or cluster, but in the 
variety grandiflora. which is the name gi\en to this 
newer form, the entire head is formed of a mass of 
pure-white, sterile blos.~o:ns, thus corresponding with 
the common Hydrangea and with that variety of II. 
panieulata known as grandiflora.—X. 

Clianthus unhealthy (Perplexed).—Your Cliari- 
tha-> is in a very had state, being quite co\ered with 
ttirin'; and red-spider. Syringe it freely with Quassia- 
extract and soft-soap, Tobacco-water, or paraffin 
emulsion. As the plant is evidently very dry at the 
root? thoroughly soak the soil in which It is growing 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CACTI. 

Cacti, as a rule, are not appreciated nearly 
so much as they should be. The majority of 
people are under the impression that they are 
difficult to cultivate; but they thrive with so 
little care, and under such adverse circuin- 


and that is, we frequently meet with it flower¬ 
ing at a much earlier date than was at one 
time the case, for it was rarely seen until 
autumn, whereas now it i« at times used as a 
summer bedding plant. X. 

TO OBTAIN BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 
Hydrangeas, to have blue flowers, should 
be grown in special soil. Mixing sulphate of 


Part of a group of Cacti. From a photograph aent by Mr. II. N. Elluon, 
West Bromwich, rttaiforil. 


stauces, that they are often spoilt by too much 
coddling. They make the most beautiful and 
interesting plants for window cultivation, on 
account of their quaint forms and magnifi¬ 
cent blooms. Many of the species are thickly 
covered with prickly spines, which give them 
a unique appearance. Then they vary so 
much in size, some of the Mammillarias being 
only 1 inch high, others attaining 30 feet to 
50 feet in their native country. They are 
chiefly inhabitants of South America, so re¬ 
quire plenty of light and sun, and will show 
their beauty and quaintness equally as well 
in the w'indow as in the greenhouse. We 
occasionally see them in our cottage w indow s, 
but in Germany they take the position 
assigned to our Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and 
other plants. The best for window-plants 
are Phyllocacti and Epiphyllums, as they 
are more easily flowered. Cereus flagelli- 
formis (Rat’s-tail Cactus) makes a first-rate 
basket plant, with ita long trails covered with 
pretty pink flowers, and Cereus grandi- 
florus (Queen of the Night) is also a good 
flowering variety. I have also seen small col¬ 
lections in miniature greenhouses, which 
rauke pretty novelties for the table, and will 
live many years if properly ventilated and 
watered. The soil best suited is a compost 
of loam, leaf-mould, sand, and very fine 
brick or mortar rubble. In the winter they 
require very little water, and only need to be 
protected from frost, temperature about 
50 degs. They can be grown successfully 
under a south wall in the garden, preferably 
on a rockery of rough stones and mortar. 
Space does not permit of a list of varieties, 
but anyone interested can easily procure an 
illustrated catalogue, which would help him 
to make a collection, or 6tart with a cheap 
collection, such as is often advertised. 

J. E. Griffiths. 


iron in peat beds is not enough. It only im¬ 
parts an irregular and inconstant blue-violet 
shade. Directions for making the right kind 
of soil are given in La Vie d la Campagne. 
Procure some friable slate, of a kind too 
fragile for building, and pound it to a fine, 
powdery consistency, and mix it well into 
your peat bed in the proportion of one-half. 
Then add powdered sulphate of iron at the 
rate of 1 lb. to the cubic yard. It is essen¬ 
tial that the soil should contain no lime in 
any shape, because if a root comes into con¬ 
tact with lime, the flower will go back to 
its original colour. The bed, made as de- 


and ammonia. The alumine imparts the blue 
colour—is, in fact, one of the constituents of 
slate ; the ammonia is an intensive dressing, 
equivalent to the nitrogen of farm-manure. 
Thus your Hydrangeas will acquire the fine 
blue colour which is so much admired. 

Flowering Cannae.— During the last 
twenty-five years many additions have been 
made to the plants available for the decora¬ 
tion of the greenhouse during the summer 
months, and among them may be included 
the Cannas. True, they had long been 
grown for their ornamental foliage, but the 
flowers of these old kinds were by no means 
remarkable. The Cannas of the present day 
are of comparatively short, sturdy growth, 
and bear spikes of large, brilliantly-coloured 
blossoms. Although the individual flowers 
do not last very long, a succession is kept up 
from one spike for a considerable time, and 
in the case of healthy specimens, new shoots, 
each of which will flower in turn, are de¬ 
veloped from spring till autumn. The range in 
the colour of the flowers is now great, as they 
vary from white, or almost so, to deep crim¬ 
son, through all the various shades of yellow, 
arabor, salmon, scarlet, and purplish-red. 
They are also marked in various ways, somo 
of the clear yellow flowers being more or less 
densely spotted with red, while in others the 
blooms are flaked or edged with a colour quite 
different from that of the rest of the flower. 
Particularly brilliant are those in which the 
ground colour of the flower is scarlet, while 
each segment is clearly margined with gold. 
The varieties are now so numerous that a 
selection is exceedingly difficult. The better 
way is to select for oneself from flowering 
examples. In growing these Cannas, it must 
be borne in mind that liberal treatment is 
very necessary. The soil should be of a fairly 
rich, holding nature, and liquid-manure is 
helpful when the pots are well filled with 
roots, while at no time during the growing 
season must they be allowed to suffer from 
want of water.—X. 


RHODODENDRON SINENSE 
(Azalea mollis). 

The illustration shows a dwarfed Rhodo¬ 
dendron sinense (Azalea mollis), twelve years 
old, about 8 inches or 9 inches high, which, 
being such a lovely specimen and having 


Dwaifed Rhododendron sinense (syn. Azalea mollis), twelve years old. 
From a photograph sent by Mr. A. C. Ball, W'allingtou, Surrey. 


Salvia splendens as standards.— There ■ 
is just now an increasing tendency to grow , 
many plants as standards, Fuchsias and I 
Pelargoniums being particular instances of 
this. It was, however, somewhat of a novelty I 
to see standard specimens of the popular 
Salvia splendens exhibited at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society held on June 
7th. The plants were full of bloom, and 
certainly looked bright and cheerful. I pre¬ 
fer to see the Salvia assume its natural habit 
as a bush, rather than elevated on a long, 
naked stem. One particular item cannot fail 
to be noticed in the case of Salvia splendens, 


scribed, should have a depth of at least 
12 inches, and should be renewed every four I 
years. After planting, and throughout the ! 
j whole of the summer, add to every 10 gal¬ 
lons of water used for watering the plants , 
about 2 ozs. of alum, and apply the water 
i with a roseless can to the foot of each plant. 
The alum for this purpose is alum of am¬ 
monia— i.c., sulphate reinforced with alumine 


such a profusion of blossom (about 100 
flowers on it), I thought you might like to 
reproduce in Gardening Illustrated. I 
have only had it two years, and this last year 
it has been in a conservatory. The flowers 
are a deep pink. It has been greatly ad¬ 
mired, and I wondered if any of your sub¬ 
scribers may liavo one to equal it. 

Wallington , Surrey. A. C. Ball. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

APPLE AND PEAR SCAB 
(Fusicladium dendriticum and 
F. PIRINUM). 

Although the fungi causing scab on Apples 
and Pears respectively are different species, 
they are very closely allied; but as the 
general appearance of the disease and the 
methods of treatment in each case are iden¬ 
tical, separate descriptions are not neces¬ 
sary. Scab is probably the most general 
and most widely distributed of fungus 
diseases attacking Apples and Pears, and 
during certain seasons the entire crop is 
much depreciated in value, or rendered alto¬ 
gether unsaleable, owing to the presence of 
numerous blackish blotches or scabs and 
gaping cracks on the surface. To the casual 
observer seal) is only recognised on the fruit, 
whereas in reality the fungus appears first 
on the leaves and young shoots, from whence 
the spores are washed by rain on to the 
fruit, which is the last to be attacked. If 
the fruit is nearly full-grown before it is 
infected, the spots formed by the fungus 
remain small and are irregularly scattered 
over the surface. Although the market value 
is thereby depreciated, such fruit is not 
materially injured, the scabs being quite 
superficial. If, however, infection occurs 
when the fruit is young, its further growth 
is checked ; the surface becomes more or 
less covered with scabs of various sizes, and 
at a later stage is irregularly cracked. On 
the leaves and young shoots the fungus forms 
minutely velvety, dark coloured patches, 
w'hich have an olive-green tint when the 
spores are ripe. 

Treatment.—(1) Spraying with half- 
strength Bordeaux mixture (/.<•., 6 lb. of 
copper sulphate, and 3 lb. of quicklime to 
100 gallons of water) should be commenced 
on the first appearance of the fungus on the 
foliage; if the spores are once allowed to 
mature the case is practically hopeless, 
owing to their enormous numbers and 
rapid dispersion. The spraying should be 
done at intervals as found necessary until 
the Apples are about the size of a Hazel¬ 
nut. Strong Bordeaux mixture must not be 
used, otherwise the foliage will be scorched. 
(2) When the disease has been present in an 
orchard all Apple and Pear-trees should be 
thoroughly drenched with a solution of sul¬ 
phate of copper—1 lb. of the sulphate to 
25 gallons of water. This should be applied 
during the winter, before the buds begin to 
sw'ell, otherwise the foliage will be com¬ 
pletely destroyed. This winter wash is of 
great value in destroying fungus spores pre¬ 
sent in crevices in the bark, and should be 
regularly applied as a preventive. (3) The 
fungus tides over the winter in fallen 
diseased fruits ; all such fruits should there¬ 
fore be gathered and burned. Leaflet of 
JliHinl of Agriculture ami FiAuru*. 

NOTES AND JIEPLIES. 

Caterpillars on Apple and Rose-trees. M> 

Harden i« overrun with caterpillars like the enclosed 
two sorts. On the Apple and Rose-trees I find both 
kinds. I handpick as much as passible, but 1 think 
they fall ott the Apple-trees on to the Roses. Tan 
you tell me what to do. both now aud for the 
future? The brown, matiotty one is, I think, the 
ordinary Rone onp. Also, wlc.t can I do for my Fear- 
trees, some of which are infected with this trait.*? — 
Gillian. 

[There are three or four kinds of cater¬ 
pillars sent, including that of the common 
winter - moth. If you find the fruit-tret's 
are infested, it would be as well to sprav 
them with a solution of Paris green, using 
1 oz. to 20 gallons of water. This w’ill poison 
many of the caterpillars, and help to keep the 
trees clean. The Pear-tree has evidently got 
into a very bad wav with the mus*el-sia!e 
upon it. It should he sprayed now, when 
the young scale insects are about, with a 
nicotine wash, and in winter, about the end 
of February, with an alkali wash made by 
dissolving 2 lb. caustic soda in 10 gallons of 
water, and adding $ lb. of the commonest 
treacle.] 

Vinca major, fungus on. — 1 have a bool, r 
under a line of Fir-tree- in which this plant has been 
growing freely and well for the last twelve years, 
now it "ha* become a prey to “ blister." The greater 
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part of the burder is covered with it, and it k> ap¬ 
pearing amongst the still healthy plants. The 
gardener advises cutting it all back now and dress¬ 
ing the border with Gishurst compound. Is thus the 
treatment you would advise?—J anette. 

[The Vinca is attacked by the fungus 
Puccinia Vine®. Plants once attacked never 
recover, as the fungus is perennial in the 
tissues. It would, therefore, bo best to re¬ 
move the diseased plants altogether and 
plant something in their place For a year or 
two.] 

Lilac bushes injured.— AV ill you kindly name 
I he enclosed insect, which has this year infested my 
Lilac-bushes, also what is the best remedy? —B. E. H. 

[The Lilac-leaves are attacked by the larvae 
of the Lilac-leaf miner (Grncillaria syrin- 
gella). The moth lays its eggs first in April, 
and the larvae from these soon burrow into 
the leaf, feeding between the skins for a 
considerable time. Later they become chry¬ 
salides, and soon hatch into small moths, 
each measuring about i inch in wing expanse. 
There are two broods in the year. The 
leaves are sometimes rolled instead of being 
burrowed. Both Privet and Ash are attacked 
by the same insect. 'The best means of check¬ 
ing the increase of the pest is to pick off 
the leaves attacked, even when there are only 
a few, and burn them. Possibly, spraying in 
winter, when there are no leaves on the 
plants, with an alkali wash made by dissolv¬ 
ing 2 lb. of caustic soda and I lb. treacle in 
10 gallons of water, might do some good, but 
the spraying must be clone very thoroughly.] 
lohneumon - flies {Col. dementi). —The 
chrysalides are those of the common Cab¬ 
bage white butterfly. Last season while the 
caterpillars were feeding an ichneumon-fly 
laid numerous eggs in them. These eggs 
hatched out, and the little grubs to which 
they gave rise fed on the contents of the 
caterpillars’ bodies, avoiding injury to any 
vital parts. In the natural course, the cater¬ 
pillars turned into chrysalides, and then the 
grubs of the ichneumon-fly finished off tho 
contents of their hosts, and in their turn 
became chrysalides. Now they have hatched 
out, and the numerous little flies are ready 
to attack other Cabbage white butterfly- 
caterpillars. Almost all insects have special 
enemies of a kind similar to these, though, 
of course, the method of attack varies in 
different organisms. It is, perhaps, mainly 
by the aid of these ichneumons that cater¬ 
pillars are kept from multiplying to such an 
extent that it would be impossible for plants 
to exist. 

Aphis on R 0868 . -The green-fly is one of 
the most harmful of insects in gardens. We 
have to adopt all sorts of measures to keep it 
in cheek. We have to use numerous solu¬ 
tions or powders as destroyers, and great 
labour is involved in such occupation. Yet 
Nature provides us with the pretty ladybird, 
an insect which is, perhaps, even more de¬ 
structive to the aphis than are the various 
concoctions so widely employed, and with 
Mich varying degrees of success.. Yet is the 
ladybird far from being so plentiful as is the 
aphis. If but half a dozen ladybirds bo in a 
greenhouse in which are plants infested with 
green fly, these insects will soon clear it. 

A. D. 

Destroying insects.- Tluve of jour readers who 
are troubled in garden or orchard with green fly, 
aphis, wood-lice, etc., may he glad to know of a sure 
and economical way of destroying the.se pests. My 
remedy i« to mix one tablespoonfui of Izal veterinary 
fluid with three pints of water and spray the tolu- 
tion over the infected trecc, shrubs, plauts, or veget 
a hi eg as the case may hr. The result will he death 
to both t lie insects and egg.-, while, to long as any 
trace of thi> mixture remain- im butterfly will settle 
on the sprayed plants. I speak from experience. - 
Head Gaiidenek. 

Wireworm in Carnations (K. BA--The eauce 
of your Carnation* going in the way they have i- 
wireworm. The only thing you can do i*T to cease 
glowing them in the same spot and transfer to 
another part of the garden. When the Carnation.- 
have been cleared from the ground give a good top- 
dressing of ga-lime and lc t the ground lie fallow 
for a year. During the winter fork over the ground 
so as to get the gas-lime well incorporated with the 
soil. 

Insect for name (Cheshire).— The beetle devour¬ 
ing the Horse-radish foliage us Phitdon eochlearne. 

It occasionally attacks other plants of the sarin 
family, and as the beetles feed tn colonies, tin 
damage they do ifl considerable. Paris grten, at, the 
rate of 1 oz. to 20 gallons of water, sprayed on the 
leaves will kill many of the beetles and the grub-, 
and, as the foliage of the plant is not eaten, will In- 
without danger to human beings. 


FRUIT. 

PEAR DOYENNE D’HIVER 
(Easter Beurre). 

Lately I have seen in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated a note from “B. 8.,” refusing to 
plant this Pear, and I should like to give 
my little experience with it during the past 
year, when we had a very cold and wet sea¬ 
son. Most Pears then lost their flavour, but 
this is one of a few that not only grew well 
in spite of a bad year, but also kept its true 
flavour. Decidedly—I say it again it is the 
best winter Pear known. The one they are 
now planting in France a good deal for a 
w inter fruit -Passe Crassane—is not nearly no 
delicate in flavour. From my own experience 
of Doyenne d’Hiver, I have no doubt that it 
may be cultivated over a considerable area 
in the south of England and Ireland, in fer¬ 
tile valleys and other good situations, but it 
is a Pear which ought to get the best posi¬ 
tion on walls, and be planted with care and 
deliberation, and not one, but several, trees. 
The following are the essentials to its suc¬ 
cessful culture, as described by a practical 
man : - 

Soil.-- -Choose a deep, sandy loam, with 
a permeable subsoil. The soil should be 
neither too dry nor too moist, and the depth 
of it should be from 2 feet to 2.J feet, to 
allow the roots room for their development. 
Prepare the soil two or three months before 
planting, so as to give it time to settle, by 
breaking up the soil to a depth of at least 
3 feet, and always keeping the best soil on 
top. If tlie subsoil is too moist, correct it by 
drainage. 

Choice of trees. —Only purchase young 
trees of three and four, or at most five,‘years 
old. Make your own choice of Hound, 
vigorous trees, preferably grafted on the 
Quince or double-grafted ; tlie fruit will be 
liner. Be careful not to bury the graft. 

Exposure.- A south-east exposure is tho 
best, and, failing that, a south exposure. 
In England generally the south is the best, 
never south-west, if the fruit, is to bo free 
from black spot. It should bo well protected 
from strong winds, and be grown against a 
wall built with a coping projecting about 
1 foot, in order to shelter it from rain, 
snow, and frost, aud their prejudicial effect 
on the wood, leaves, and fruit. 

Culture.— Prune, mulch, and spray, and 
envelop the fruit in soft paper bags at the 
right time. Spray with Bordeaux mixture 
for black spot before the blossoms come and 
immediately afterwards, and again at inter¬ 
vals of fifteen days, until the bags are put 
on the fruit, which can be done when the 
fruits are about the size of a Walnut. The 
advantage of using paper bags is that, they 
are easily torn off a week or two before the 
fruit is gathered. Give the fruit two or 
three days’ time to dry before taking them 
to the fruit-room. P. Cl. 

KEEPING GRAPES BY THE PROC ESS 
RICHARD FRERES. 

The original process, as described in a pre¬ 
vious number of Gardening Illustrated, 
consists in inserting the wood into glass 
bottles, containing water and a morsel of 
wood charcoal, the bottles being arranged in 
a eloping position on shelves, in such a way 
that the fruit touches neither the vessel, the 
walls, nor other bunches treated in the same 
way. ’t his method of keeping Grapes to as 
late as April or May was invented by Lar- 
pentier in 1818, and, though since improved 
upon in some ways, it lias the drawback in¬ 
separable from the use of open-necked vessels 
--•viz., evaporation—which, besides being 
provocative of mildew, necessitated tho con¬ 
stant refilling of the bottles. To remove thi* 
drawback. MM. Richard Freres, of Ledig- 
nun (Gard), have devised a bulb-shaped glass 
vessel or phial, which is fitted with a rubber 
band. The wood is inserted in the. rubber 
band, which is secured by a ligature, and the 
vessel can be placed at any angle without 
danger of evaporation or leakage. In deal 
ing with a shoot, as distinct, from a bunch, 
the ends are inserted in the same wav. For 
the support of the wood, the inventors have 
devised a bracket, which is hooked on to 
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chailie drawn across the fruit-room, thus being 
easy of access from all sides. Grapes can be 
sent abroad without removing them from the 
vessels, and in the same way the inve\tion 
is applicable to flowers. The advauiages 
claimed for the invention, besides those indi¬ 
cated above, are that it enables the shortening 
of the branches and also the application of 
the principle to single bunches (without 
wood), which under the old system was diffi¬ 
cult. The size and weight of the vessels are 
less, and there is greater ease in inspection 
and manipulation. 


C HERRY RE1NE HORTENSE. 

The Cherry figured herewith is that of a seed¬ 
ling raised some seventy-eight years ago by 
M. Larose, of Neuilly, near Paris. It has a 
great number of synonyms, but the above 
appellation is that adopted by all English 
growers. It is also so designated by M. A. 
Nomblot in the list of Cherries he furnishes 
in his admirable contribution, entitled 
“Fruit Culture in France” in “ The Fruit 


tree is a good grower, and succeeds equally 
well grown outdoors on a wall, or under 
glass planted out and in pots. It is a free 
cropper, as may be gathered from the illus¬ 
tration, the spray here depicted having been 
taken from a pot-grown tree. Outdoors the 
fruit ripens about the middle of July. 

A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Injury to Peach-leaves.-Kindly tel! me what 

is wrontj with the Peach-leavea enclosed. They drop 
off when syringing, beginning at the bottom of the 
I young shoots. The house baa been built twenty or 
more years. During that time the trees have done 
very well on wall and in pots till last and this 
ceiison. when the leaves of old and young plants are 
infested with those spots. I found last year I had 
t more fruit with cracked stones than in former years. 

| -K. I*. 

-Will you kindly tell me what is the matter 

with these Peach and Nectarine-leaves? 1 came into 
i this place just over a mouth ago, and found the 
leaves o»f the Peach and Nectarine-trees very much 
I curled and blighted. I cleared off all the insects, but 
I cannot understand why the leaves fall off like the 
enclosed. They get a spot on them and gradually 
fall. I have sprayed with sulphide of potassium, but 



Cherry Rune Llorlcnse. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunncrsbury House, Acton. 


Garden.” In the work just referred to, Mr. 
Bunyard mentions that Cherry Reine Hor- 
tense is intermediate between the Dukes and 
Morellos. M. A. Nomblot includes it among 
what he terms true Cherries in the list al¬ 
ready alluded to. At the head of the list he 
states that there are five distinct sorts or 
groups of Cherries, and goes on to define the 
chief characteristics of each group. That in 
which Reine Hortense is included is as fol¬ 
lows : “Flesh, tender, sugary; juice almost 
colourless; branches, many, medium size, 
erect, or divergent; flowers, medium size, 
v cry open. Other cultivators consider it be¬ 
longs to the Duke section. The former ex¬ 
pression of opinion is, I think, nearest the 
mark, because of the fruits being so consti¬ 
tuted that it may be used either for dessert 
or for cooking. Individually, the fruits are 
large and handsome, and on referring to the 
cut it will be seen they are of an oblong 
shape, or longer than they are wide. The 
colour is at first bright red, which becomes of 
a deeper tone if the fruits are allowed to 
hang. The skin is very thin, flesh yellow, 
tender, juicy, sweet, and well-flavoured. The 


without result. The trees are carrying a fair crop 
of fruit. On opening some of the fruite 1 find some 
have split stones. Kindly tell me the reason and 
remedy. The border is rather red, heavy loam. The 
roots are quite moist, so 1 should be very pleased if 
you could tell me what the matter is. 1 give a good 
spraying on most days with hoae, and shut up the 
house about four o'clock.—G. D. 

[It is a fungoid disease, called the shot-hole 
fungus (Circospora circuincissa), with which 
the leaves of your Peach-trees are infected. 
For this you cannot do better than syringe or 
spray the leaves with a solution of sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur). To make 
this, first dissolve 3 ozs. of soft-soap in 3 gal¬ 
lons of warm water. Then add 3 ozs. of the 
sulphide, and as soon as this is dissolved, use 
it at once. As the disease should be arrested 
as soon as possible, apply the remedy as soon 
as you can, and late in the afternoon for pre¬ 
ference. You may possibly have to spray 
twice, or, it may be, thrice, before you finally 
arrest it. You can obtain the liver of sul¬ 
phur cheaply from any chemist. The fungus 
would not cause the stone-splitting, but the 
loss of so many leaves would disorganise the 
root system and indirectly bring it about. Be 


careful to gather up and burn all infected 
leaves which fall to the ground now. Then, 
next winter, give both the trees and house 
a careful and effectual cleansing, using an 
insecticide for the former purpose which con¬ 
tains much sulphur, such as Gishurst’s com¬ 
pound. If possible, paint all woodwork and 
certainly limewash all brickwork, using for 
this purpose lump lime fresh from the kiln, 
and add ^ pint paraffin while it is slaking. 
Work this with the brush into every hole 
and crevice, and if the wall is in a very dirty 
condition, give it a second application so 
soon as the first is dry. When nil this has 
been done, take off the top layer of soil on 
the border 2 inches or 3 inches deep and 
wheel it aw’av. Then top-dress with fresh 
compost, but, before putting this on, give the 
border 1 oz. fresh slaked lime per square 
yard. Next season be on the alert, and, 
should the fungus appear, spray at once, 
and do not wait for the disease to develop 
into a bad attack. If the above-named 
remedy does not answer, please write us 
again.] 

Moving fruit-trees in September.-I am 

moving into the country at September 25th, and I 
have a lot of fruit-trees (Apples, Pear*, and Plum*), 
which I should like to take with me. The soil wlieie 
I am going is very good—a fibrous loam. Could I 
take them then without doing injury, and, if so. 
what would you suegest doing until then which 
would prepare them fur or help them over the early 
removal?— Norbcry. 

[Unless very carefully done, the date 
named would be too early bv five weeks to 
lift the fruit-trees named. If it is possible 
to lift with a good ball of soil attached to 
the roots, and expeditiously transport the 
trees to their new quarters intact, syringng 
them for a week or ten days afterwards, you 
may risk moving them at the end of Septem¬ 
ber, but under no other conditions would we 
advise you to attempt it then. At th s time 
the trees would be fully clothed with foliage, 
therefore, if they were lifted in the ordinary 
way— i.c., for all of the soil to be worked 
awav from between the roots, the leaves 
would wither, and both the roots and 
branches would receive a shock, from which 
they would be a long time, if ever, in re¬ 
covering. In the event of your being un¬ 
able to have the trees lifted in the manner 
suggested, can you not postpone the moving 
until the end of October or first week in 
November? You can then accomplish it in 
the ordinary wav, without risk. In the 
meantime, there is, we fear, nothing you can 
do to prepare them for the ordeal of lifting 
and transplanting. Had you written us on 
the matter earlier in the season— i.e., if you 
had then decided on removing them—we 
should have advised you, as a preparatory 
measure, to have dug a trench round the 
trees and to cut through all strong roots 
found, refilling the trench ’again with the 
soil thrown out. The severed roots would 
then have emitted numbers of fibrous roots, 
the trees would have partially recovered 
from the edieek. and would have been in an 
infinitely better condition for being lifted 
than thev now are. At the same time, they 
can be lifted successfully if the operation is 
performed by those acquainted with work of 
this description, at the end of September 
next.] 

Hints for the vinery.— The late Grapes will, 
for the most part, be thinned, and this is the 
time to give nourishment, if the roots are 
as capable as they ought to be to make use 
of it. This nourishment may be given even 
in the form of liquid-manure or in the shape 
of powder on the surface lightly s irred ; but 
if the roots are as near the surface as they 
should be there must be no disturbance be¬ 
yond lightly covering the chemical dressing 
to be afterwards watered in. There has 
been a wonderful growth of sublaterals since 
the season gave us warmth enough to raise 
the temperature, and this sublatcral growth 
must be dealt with promptly and suppressed. 
Do not permit the leaves to touch the glass. 
If the Vines are trained too near, even if 
there is no scorching, the foliage loses tone. 
The ventilation is very important work now. 
and should begin early. A chink of air left 
on all night will he very beneficial, this keep¬ 
ing the atmosphere in the house on the 
move. 
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BOOK8. 

“A BOOK ABOUT SWEET PEAS.’ * 
Within the last few years no flower has been 
more diecussed than the Sweet Pea; none 
has risen, perhaps, more rapidly, from a com¬ 
paratively ordinary position in the garden to 
a place of importance than this annual. It 
is doubtful whether since what is now ironic¬ 
ally referred to as “the Potato craze” any 
thing hue been boomed quite so much as this 
charming annual. Concurrently with the 
boom, not a few books have been published 
dealing particularly with the flower. The 
one under notice is a somewhat lengthy 
volume, illustrated by photographs, demon¬ 
strating seed-sowing, plants in pots, in gar¬ 
dens, while some of the most popular sorts 
are shown. Chapter I. is devoted to eulo¬ 
gising the Sweet Pea from its point of beauty 
and perfume. At the outset let me say that, 
while there is much that is commendable in 
the book, it seems to me that the writer has 
more than once left the practical side of 
the work for mere effusive expressions. 
Here is a sample of what might well 
have been excluded from a work which, I 
assume, is supposed to be a guide to those 
whose aim is the better culture of a flower 
the popularity of which one is apt to regard 
with some fear, lest, like the Chrysanthemum, 
the incessant multiplication of varieties, and 
by over-exhibiting, it should lose its place 
as a flower needing simple culture: 

" gather, my brothers, gather, my sisters, under 
these perfumed and protecting wings. And let your 
hearts swell at the thought that as lone as life is 
with you, they may remain your shield from de¬ 
pression and despair. Go forth, my brothers, go 
forth, my sisters, on this trusty keel, which the 
waves of adversity cannot overwhelm, nor the waves 
of worldly trouble drown." 

Upwards of ten pages are devoted to the 
introduction of the plant, and a well- 
merited appreciation is given to raisers, whose 
names are familiar in the Sweet Pea world. 
The structure of the flower occupies another 
chapter, but whether this serves a useful 
purpose, unless it may be for experts, is very 
doubtful. Much useful advice, however, is 
given concerning the raising of plants and 
the best soils ana manures, and to the plant¬ 
ing of various sorts in colour combines. The 
writer has something to say of the blossom 
for exhibition purposes and for market, and 
its culture under glass, and its enemies are 
treated of. Much of the book is given up to 
the growing of Sweet Peas in various locali¬ 
ties, and a chapter is reserved for “The 
Sweet Pea in the United States of America.” 
Woman’s influence on the Sweet Pea is dealt 
with. 

Raisers of and dealers in Sweet Peas find 
a place in the work, and a lengthy list of 
varieties, with their respective raisers and 
introducers, is, we fear, likely to bewilder 
rather than be of assistance to the 
new grower with a small garden. Selec¬ 
tions of Sweet Peas for various purposes, and 
too - much - alike varieties, complete the 
volume. I do not altogether agree with the 
writer when he says, in regard to scent, that 
“ it is satisfactory to know that improvements 
in the size, form, and colour of Sweet Peas 
have not been obtained at the cost of scent.” 
My opinion is that little consideration is 
given to the perfume, so long as size and form 
satisfy the raiser. If the blooms are perfect 
eo far as colour is concerned, and they do not 
lack their rich fragrance, no one can raise 
objections; but when colour and size alone 
are the predominating features, one may rea¬ 
sonably ask whether it is not time to' halt. 

I go further than this, and say that, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that many sorts too much 
alike are now being eliminated, there are yet 
other varieties that might well be dispensed 
with, for the reason that only an expert could 
detect the difference. Only those having real 
merit should be permitted to pass muster. 

It may be remunerative to both the raiser 
and dealer to place new varieties on the 
market, without much regard being paid to 
“ fixity,” but to the grower who purchases 
seed of some of them for the first time 
at a very greatly enhanced value, much 

* ‘‘A Book About 8weet Pew, by Walter P Wright, 
eadley Brother*, London. 


disappointment frequently follows, and I fear 
that unless there ie a limit to the introduction 
of new, untried Borts, the public will begin to 
view with anything but favour the large 
number of varieties which are sent out every 
season, differing little from others that have 
preceded them. F. W. D. 


“AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY.”* 

A dainty little volume, in azure-blue canvas 
binding, discreetly lined in gold, just small 
enough for the pocket and light in the hand, 
with an ample margin for the thumb. In 
these days of tinshine, overloaded paper, it 
is a pleasure to come upon a book printed in 
the old-fashioned and clear way, on real soft- 
toned paper, and in clear type. It is a 
curious, subtle book, full of all sorts of out¬ 
door fancies. It is aptly called a breviary, 
dealing, as it does, with ritual and worship 
of the countryside from early spring on into 
winter. The author has the art to show us 
just those things it is good to see, and which 
may be missed from being seen every day, or 
because of the strenuous life. We rather 
join issue with the author where he denies 
the note of red to the English spring, “ among 
all its whites, yellows, and blues.” There 
certainly is a note of red in the budding Oaks, 
Elms, and Poplars, and in the buds, stems, 
and twigs of undergrowths—not vivid, per¬ 
haps, but in harmony with the prevailing 
softness and delicacy. Mr. Jourdain and the 
Academy Press have produced a very charm¬ 
ing book. 

BIRDS. 

SUMMER AVIARY HINTS. 

To neglect captive birds in any way surely 
entails suffering upon them, and the bird- 
keeper with any real love for his pets will try 
to avoid this at any cost. All birds that are 
not nocturnal in their habits delight in sun¬ 
shine, but when the sun is at all strong, need 
to be able to resort to airy shade at will. 
If such shade is not provided, the result will 
be that the first spell of really hot weather 
will, according to circumstances, cause cases 
of more or less severe heat apoplexy, so have 
at least a portion of the aviary protected by 
a roof. A canvas covering will, however, 
protect from the sun, and may be fitted very 
quickly. As, however, it is advisable to keep 
out the rain, a permanent roof should cover 
the whole of any small aviary. 

In the summer, birds require a lot of water, 
and this should be frequently changed, so 
that it may be kept both fresh and cool. Many 
birds, too, delight to bathe, and whenever 
the weather is hot, should be allowed to avail 
themselves of this form of recreation to their 
hearts’ content. During the summer, para¬ 
sitic pests multiply rapidly if unchecked, and 
should be rigorously repressed. Perfect 
cleanliness of interior of aviary, the treating 
of the cracks and crevices in the woodwork 
frequently with paraffin, and the judicious 
use of Pyrethrum-powder, are the means to 
adopt in the keeping down of pests. If breed¬ 
ing is carried on in the aviary, the young 
birds should be removed to other quarters os 
soon as well able to feed themselves. If the 
aviary as at all thickly stocked, such removal 
is necessary to prevent overcrowding, but, 
apart from this, many birds in aviaries are 
apt to use spitefully the fledged young. 

Sell with as little delay as possible any 
young birds it ie not desired to winter. If 
it is desired to stock an aviary, the present 
is the best time to do this. 

J. T. Bird. 

Parrot moulting (.4.).— Examine your bird 
carefully, to see whether or not the' cause is 
scurfiness of skin. Should scurf be dis¬ 
covered, dissolve a tablespoonful of salt in a 
half-pint of rain-water, and with this anoint 
the affected parts onco a week until the 
symptoms disappear. Should a large area be 
affected, treat only a small portion at a time, 
or the bird may catch a chill. If the skin is 
clean, the cause is either red-mites or feather- 
mites. The former retire to the cracks and 
crevices of the cage by day. and may be 

* " An Outdoor Breviary," by M. Jourdain London : The 
Academy PreES, 63, Lincoln e Inn Fields, W.C. 


destroyed by pouring boiling water into their 
retreats, or by dipping the cage bodily over¬ 
head in boiling water for a couple of minutes. 
To rout feather-mites, dust the skin at inter¬ 
vals with ordinary Pyrethrum-powder. Allow 
the bird plenty of sound fruit.— J. T. Bird. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-etreet, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one chilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Dead chicken {Mrs. mil).—' This was 
merely a case of atrophy, or wasting, often 
to be met with among chickens. Probably 
it was batched from an egg laid by an im¬ 
mature pullet, or for some other reason was 
constitutionally delicate. Probably the best 
thing to do to prevent the others from going, 
wrong will be to give them all an occaeionn 
tonic in their drinking-water.—J. Freeman. 

8udden death Of hen {Mrs. Wolslenholme). 
—This bird succumbed to a sudden attack of 
heart failure (syncope). Nothing could have 
been done for her. Your birds appear to 
me to be overfed, judging by the appearance 
of this one, and less feeding, with an occa¬ 
sional dose all round of liver medicine, may 
avert further losses.— J. Freeman. 

8wan ( G. Burton).— 'This bird was suffer¬ 
ing from tuberculosis. How birds can get 
such a disease when living under the condi¬ 
tions you describe is not by any means easy 
to determine. It may have been brought by 
some newcomer. Probably it would be wise 
to give up 6wan8 for a season or two, as the 
places where they land may be contaminated 
and want a rest. Anyway, you had better 
stop feeding on the Indian Corn, and give 
Oats instead ; also give some alterative medi¬ 
cine mixed up with a little Barley-meal.—J. 
Freeman. 

Guinea-fowl (H . Aldersey). —The mixed 
corn was practically all Maize, and that is 
probably the cause of this loss, for the bird 
was inordinately fat, and there was an in¬ 
ternal abscess, that had broken and caused 
death from blood-poisoning. Stop giving 
Maize, and, indeed, give less food altogether, 
and also some liver medicine. It is not at 
all easy to distinguish the sexes, but the male 
is generally rather larger, and his wattles are 
longer than those of the female.—J. Free¬ 
man. 

Hens dying (/?. Newdick ).—The bird sent 
had a very bad liver, and, as you feed on 
Maize, the reason is not far to seek. Give 
the fowls a change of food, keep them on low 
diet, and treat with liver remedies. A change 
of ground is also very essential, if that can be 
managed.—J. Freeman. 

Dead hen {Mr. Hutchinson). —The cause of 
death was liver complaint, of which the 
diarrhoea is a clear symptom. You had better 
continue the present treatment, and reduce 
the food allowance, for if the rest are like 
this one, your poultry are much too fat.—J. 
Freeman. 

Canary {Mrs. Wedderburn Oc/ilvy). —The 
hen canary was egg-bound, and her death 
was due to internal inflammation, resulting 
therefrom. Nothing more could have been 
done.—J. Freeman. 


Preserved eggs.— Will you kindly tell me how 
long eggs will keep fresh if they are buttered or 
oiled with sweet oil? I have tried waterglass, and it 
does not suit me, ns I want the eggs for boiling, and 
I find that they always crack when boiled, even when 
they are pricked beforehand.—E. A. B. 

[There must be something wrong if your 
eggs preserved in water-glass crack when 
boiled, since this should not occur. Buttered 
or oiled eggs will keep fresh for six or eight 
weeks, but I do not like the method, since 
the butter or the oil is so liable to become 
stale, thus affecting the contents.—E. T. B.] 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— For the most part, the 
bedding-out, as it is termed, will be finished, 
but it is not wise to get rid of all surplus 
plants yet, as probably there will be clear¬ 
ances to make if such things as Ranunculi 
are grown. The Ranunculus makes a beauti¬ 
ful bed, and is now very bright. Celosias 
and Balsams may be held in reserve for filling 
vacancies. Seedling Carnations, Primulas, 
and Polyanthuses should be planted out in 
nursery bede to get strong. Cuttings of 
double Arabia and Aubrietias will root now in 
boxes in a cold, shady frame, kept close for 
a time. Pansies and Violas which flowered 
early, and are now growing freely and getting 
straggly in habit, if pegged down and 
mulched, will strike if in contact with the soil, 
and flower freely again. There will be a good 
deal of pegging down, staking, and tying to do 
now. Those who love their Roses may always 
find something to do in killing insects, cut¬ 
ting out suckers, and giving nourishment in 
the shape of mulch and water. Water may 
be used to convey nourishment to the roots, 
but it will be better in a dry timo to give 
plain water first, and tlio stimulating drink 
after. Thin the bud« of certain kinds if very 
fine flowers are wanted. Look over Sweet 
Peas daily and cut the flowers. Never per¬ 
mit seed-pods to form if more flowers are 
wanted. Mulch and liquid stimulants will 
be necessary now. Long-etemmed flowers 
can only be had by liberal treatment, and 
thin planting. Sow for late blooming. 

Fruit garden. —Strawberries growing on 
dry, raised beds or borders, to secure earli¬ 
ness, musf have abundant supplies of water, 
if possible, containing some stimulant. Many 
growers set out a few rows of the beet varie¬ 
ties to secure early runners. Young, vigorous 
plants, set out in rows 3 feet apart, provide 
the best runners. Of course, all flowers will 
be picked off. It is not wise to propagate 
from blind or barren plants. Perpetuals 
come in useful after the main crops are over. 
We have generally removed the blossoms 
from these till July, as the later crop comes 
better and the fruits are more numerous. 
Mulch and water will be a great help to these 
if the w'eather is hot and dry. If Apricots 
on south or south-east walls are heavily 
cropped, a mulch of manure and a soaking of 
water occasionally will give size to the fruits, 
but this extra nourishment should be discon¬ 
tinued when the fruit begins to ripen. This 
applies to all stone fruits, especially if the 
roots in the early stages have received a check 
from drought. It is too soon yet to do sum¬ 
mer pruning, but towards the end of the 
month the young wood of Plums and sweet 
Cherries may be shortened; but wherever 
there is room for a young shoot, lay it in the 
vacant place. 

Vegetable garden. —A mulch of manure 
will be very useful alongside the rows of 
Peas and Cauliflowers. Lettuces also will be 
benefited by a couple of inches of short 
manure between the rows. Crisp Lettuces 
cannot be grown on porous soils without 
moisture. Some of the Lettuces may be sown 
thinly and left to develop in the seed-bed. 
Cauliflowers may be sown in shallow trenches 
over manure, and merely thinned. In this 
way small, but very white, close hearte can 
be obtained. Any vegetable crops not yet 
thinned sufficiently should receive further at¬ 
tention, and the surface stirred, to check 
evaporation. Earth up Potatoes to leave a 
sharp ridge. If whole sets were planted, and 
there are many shoots, the number may be 
reduced to two or three. This refers more 
especially to late varieties, as early kinds do 
not make so much top. Brussels Sprouts 
may be planted out to obtain an autumn 
crop, and the plants from the last sowing may 
be pricked out 6 inches apart, to be set out 
later. Tom Thumb Savoys may be planted 
thickly by-and-bye, to come in after the Cole- 
worts. Celery and Leek trenches can be 
made as land becomes vacant. Lettuces and 
Endives generally do well on the tops of the 
Celery ridges, as the depth of soil suits them. 

Conservatory. —Chrysanthemums are now 
being placed in their flowering-pots, and, 
where many plants are^grown, the vpork will 
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take some time, and will be continued till 
finished. It may be a month hence. I think 
I have previously said something about the 
most suitable soil, and, of course, it will be 
understood that the pots should be clean and 
the drainage perfect, as a water-logged plant 
must be a failure. The potting must be firm 
Use a potting-stick, and ram the soil down 
and if you are a believer in top-dressing, 
leave space for it. Top-dressing gives 
strength just when it is required. The top¬ 
dressing will, of course, contain some chemi 
cal manure that will entice the roots up 
wards, where they can easily be fed. When 
the plants are potted, they must be placed in 
an open situation and secured from breakage 
by wind, pots standing on ashes or something 
impervious to worms. The conservatory now 
has received some of the flowering and 
fine-foliaged plants from the stove and other 
houses. Rearrangement should take place 
often, giving a prominent and elevated posi¬ 
tion to the best specimens. Hydrangeas are 
a special feature now, as are also Lilies in 
variety. Grow the plants well, and do not 
overcrowd. As Pelargoniums go out of bios 
som, move them outside to ripen the wood, 
and by-and-bye they can bo cut down and the 
cuttings inserted in pots of sandy soil. Arum 
Lilies will be outside finishing growth, and 
should then be gradually dried off, to give the 
roots perfect rest. Well-filled baskets are, 
or should be, a special feature. With good 
baskets and freely-developed climbers, and a 
few good specimens below, the house will be 
very interesting. 

Dinner-table plants.— These will do best 
in a small, low, span-roofed pit, kept closed, 
and shade given when necessary. The Cro¬ 
tons and Dracmnae can be grown at one end, 
and only enough shade used to prevent the 
hot sun scorching the young foliage. There 
are days when most things under glass are 
benefited by a little shade for a couple of hours 
during the hottest part of the day. Fires 
may be discontinued during the bright spells 
of sunshine which come occasionally. At¬ 
mospheric moisture must be used very freely 
several times a day during these bright inter¬ 
ludes. For dinner-table work we want as 
much variety as possible, and we may include 
Ferns, fine-foliaged, and flowering plants. 
They should be neat, dwarf bushes—at least, 
dwarf plants seem in the ascendant now. 
There was a time when small standard plants 
were required, the idea being that the guests 
could see under the growth of branches and 
flowers ; but plants are not so much used now 
as formerly. Light, graceful flowers and 
foliage are more used, but whatever is pro¬ 
vided should be light and graceful. 

8ome flower8 for cutting.— There 
money in cut flowers—not a fortune, perhaps, 
but still, they, when well done, pay better 
than many other things. Take the Spanish 
Iris, for instance, now in flower; the bulbs 
are very cheap. They are perfectly hardy, 
and, if planted in an early eouth border, they 
will improve for several years without lifting 
or transplanting. They will not force, but 
they will come on in a rather deep frame or 
pit, or they may be grown in rather deep 
boxes. Gladiolus The Bride and its varieties 
are charming long-stemmed flowers now, and 
usually sell well locally. These, too, are 
cheap, and easily grown either in a cold pit 
or planted outside on a south border. Sweet 
Peas in a cool-house are charming, and will 
go on a long time if the flowers are cut daily 
as they open. The plants must be 6et out 
thinly, well nourished with mulch and liquid- 
manure, and very freely ventilated. Not a 
seed-pod should be permitted to form. Our 
Sweet Pea house is given all the air we can 
give now night and day. Among other cut¬ 
ting flowers now are Carnations, Roses, Mar¬ 
guerites, and single and double Pyrethrums. 

WOrk In the Vinery. —We have had several 
hot, scorching days, when the atmosphere 
has been hot and dry under glass, with full 
air on. The reihedy, then, if we wish to 
keep out red-spider, is to damp paths and 
borders several times a day. Especially bene¬ 
ficial do we find the mid-day damping. It is 
not considered necessary to shade Vinee, but 
some modern houses are very hot, and unless i 
the Vinee are trained 18 inches from the glass, I 


the foliage assumes a pale colour, not the 
healthy green colour we wish to see. In such 
eases use a thin shade, that will break up the 
sun’e hot rays. Fishing-nets will do, and be 
beneficial. When Grapes are ripe, it is often 
beneficial to shade if we wish the Grapes to 
retain their colour and freshness. Just a 
chink of air at night when the nights are 
warm will be very helpful in keeping the at¬ 
mosphere on the move. On cold, windy 
nights generally air enough gets in through 
the laps in the glass to keep the inside air in 
motion, and that is really all we want. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 27th .—Having a large number of 
Lilium lancifolium in pots, a part of the stock 
has been planted out on the west side of a 
wall for late blooming. Chrysanthemum- 
potting is taking up a good deal of time, but 
the plants must not be starved in small pots. 
Some of the early kinds will be planted out, 
but we find late sorts do best in pots. Weeds 
and insects aro giving trouble, but no quarter 
is, or should be, given. 

June 2Sth .—We shall cease to cut Aspara¬ 
gus by the end of the week, as, after Peas 
come in, there is not so much demand for As¬ 
paragus. All Lettuces are tied up to blanch 
when nearly full grown. Lettuces have been 
planted on the ridges between the rows of 
Celery. We have generally had good Let¬ 
tuces in such positions. In pricking out or 
finally planting Celery in trenches, weak 
plants are discarded. 

June 29th.— Strawberry runners are being 
selected and layered into small pots for pre¬ 
ference, though we have bad equally good . 
results when layered into mounds of good 
soil. We have, when pressed with work, 
filled 5-inch and 6-inch pots with good soil, 
and laid the runners on the fruiting-pots at 
once. A good deal depends upon the treat¬ 
ment afterwards. What is termed tidying- 
up, which includes mowing, takes up a good 
deal of time, and cannot be neglected. 

June 30th .—We have begun the summer 
pruning. Plums, sweet Cherries, and Apri¬ 
cots have been looked over, and the breast- 
wood shortened back to four leaves, leaving 
a young, healthy shoot to be laid in where a 
vacancy occurs. This always keeps the trees 
filled up. The Pears and Apples will be left 
a little longer. Sowed Chervil and made a 
last sowing of late Marrow Peas. All early 
Peas have been mulched with littery manure. 

July 1st .—Thin the growth of Figs on 
walls, as only one crop can be obtained. None 
of the young shoots will be stopped. We 
have grow’n Figs in many places, and if the 
roots aro kept under control, we have always 
had a crop of Brown Turkey. Station-plant¬ 
ing is necessary to success in Fig-culture 
away from the south coast, and the growth 
must be kept thin. 

July 2nd. - -A main sowing of Turnipe has 
been made on well-prepared land. A little 
artificial manure sown with the seeds in the 
drills helps the plants to escape from the 
beetle. In porous soils I have found a light 
sprinkling of salt useful. Cuttings of various 
hardy plants are inserted in boxes in ehady 
frame. Stakes have been placed to Carna¬ 
tions. Seedling hardy plants of various kinds 
are being pricked off into nursery-beds. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent 800lety.— The monthly committee meet¬ 
ing of this society was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, on Monday, June 13th. Mr. Charles 
H. Curtis presided. Six new members wero 
elected, making a total of forty-five for the 
six months. The death certificate of Mr. 

A. H. Hobbs was produced, and the amount 
standing to the late member’s credit—viz., 
£11 8s. 3d.—was directed to be paid to his 
executor for the benefit of the late member’^ 
daughter. The amount of sick pay for th« 
past month was £41 16s. 6d. A member wat_ 
granted 30s. from the Convalescent Fund to 
assist him in getting a change of air after 
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CORRE SPON DENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Fttmival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used tn the paper. When more than one query is 
sen t each should be on a separate piece of paper: /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should altvays be sent. 

Naming 'fruit .—Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. W'e have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Carpeting soil for Liliums (E. M. D.) -We 

*oe no reason why you should not try the experiment 
or using the Saxifraga as a carpet for the Lilies. A 
good way to overcome the frost trouble is to plant 
among evergreen shrubs, such as Rhododendrons, these 
protecting the young growths of the Liliums in tne 
earJy spring. 

Aaparagus losing its fronds (Janeffe).-You 
aay . u°l n , ng as .*° t ^ ie variety, the size of pot in 
which it is growing, or the treatment you are giving 
it. When growing freely it requires plenty of water 
maintaining in the house a moist, warm atmosphere. 
The reason of the fronds turning yellow may be that 
the soil is exhausted, in which case weak doses of 
liquid-manure would be beneficial. 

:u y } ng (Gf °- M - Karris).- The 
d.sense that has killed your Calceolaria is of a fungoid 
nature, the seat of this being mainly in the bark at 
or about the collar of the plant. The only remedy 
is change of soil, with cool treatment at all 6taees 
to secure strong, healthy plants to turn out early in 
f sprmg. I? , a , f , ew words, grow the plants hardily, 
lift with good balls, plant carefully, water well dur¬ 
ing dry weather, and mulch heavily. You say the 
soil is very light in which case an addition of some 
heavy loam would be very beneficial. 

Climbing Roses not flowering (77. G. Sumner). 
if . * Golden Queen is rather a shy bloomer 

p d *5 , l / ecu J nes y*] 1 established. It is a beautiful 
Rose of the Reve d Or type, and requires to be grown 
on a lofty south wall to see it at its best. Wedding 
Bells should have blossomed this year, but from your 
description of the plant, we should say you erred in 
not pruning it when first planted. Bad you cut it 
back then or in the March following to about 
. inc,1 ee from the ground, you would have had some 
nice new growths last season, which would have 
flowered this summer. This Rose commences to 
bla-aom in the last days of June. 

Flag Irises not flowering (Clissold).- The Flag 
Irises are the least fastidious of garden plants, and 
t ? flo . wer them satisfactorily can only be 
attributed to treatment of which we have no Informa¬ 
tion. Planting weakly pieces in clumps, leaving no 
room for development, is a frequent cause of failure, 
and the attacks of wireworm at the roots (rhizomes) 
another April ie the best time for replanting, and 
the soil should be deeply dug and manured The 
rhizomes should not he buried, keep them near the 
surface. If you cannot plant in April, late August 
is the next best time. The plants should be set out 
Mngl.v, not in bunches. It is obvious that your plants 
are weak through impoverished condition* of soil, as 
the clumps which flowered last year should be better 
this in ordinary circumstances. On railway banka 
and the poorest of soils these things flower often 
enough without care each year, and jn moderately 
heavy soils they are usually a success. Where-very 
light heath soils obtain, lime or chalk or liaa clay 
may be added with advantage. The following are 
good sort* distinct from those you have: Pallida 
dalmatica, Ellen Willmott, Mme. Chereau, Chelles 
asjatica, and Jacquiniana. ’ 

Roses in greenhouse unsatisfactory ( B.T.G.). 
~ Iat ; appears to us to be caused by having 

v h,f°fh S ° r y0UF R reon house. You do not 

y u ., U,er ^he house is an unheatod one or not 

or who her the plants are in pots or planted out 
Certainly the foliage is not healthy, and this might 
arise from a variety of causes. Perhaps it is the 
vvant of artificial heat. As a rule, Roses of the true 
lea-seen ted group succeed best where some artificial 
heat can be given during early spring. The growth 
*hould be produced qmVkly-that is, the plants 
should not be allowed to come on too slowly, as is 
111 a i col d-house. Then, again, it may be the 
fault U owing to defective root-action, for unle«* - 


there are healthy root* one cannot expect healthy 
[ growths. Now that summer ie close upon us, the 
plants should put on a healthier appearance. It will 
be advisable to cut back the growths considerably 
and stir up the soil if planted out, then water with 
liquid-manure, previously watering with plain water. 
Let the plants have a good soaking, whether they be 
in the ground or in pots. Syringe freely morning 
and evening, and give air from top ventilators onlv. 
You should soon observe a change for the better, 
then perhaps you will write us again, and we will ad- 
yuse you further, if you can give us more detail* as 
to the sorts, and whether in pots or not, and their 
age. 

TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

Baddleia globosa, catting down (Brackens).— 
If you are compelled to cut the Buddleia down you 
may do so after flowering, in order that it may recover 
before the winter. It is much better, however, to 
let it grow naturally, pruning only being necessary 
Ml a young state, so as to lay the foundation of a 
bushy plant. If your plant is an old one, and the 
growths very thick, then you may cut out a few of 
the old and exhausted shoots, so as to give the 
young growths room. You may cut down the 
Bamboo at once, putting over the roots a mulch of 
good rotten manure and leaf-soil. It will, no doubt, 
start again into vigorous growth. If in a dry posi¬ 
tion water freely. 

Rhododendron Lady Alice Fitzwilliam 

(J. A f. This is the name of the Rhododendron 

you send flowers of. It is one of the delightful 
hybrids raised from the Himalayan R. Edgeworthi. 
The old flower-stems should he cut off directly the 
blooms are over, when the plant will make new 
growth, which will flower next vear. It should bn 
kept in the greenhouse and freely syringed till the 
growth is completed, when it may he turned out-of- 
doors till the nights grow cold—indeed, it should be 
given much the same treatment as an Indian Azalea. 
This Rhododendron is, in a young state, sometimes 
apt to grow straggling, and if this to the case with 
yours it may be cut back now, and by frequent 
syringing encouraged to start freely into growth. 
Rhododendrons of this class are in their cultural re¬ 
quirements a good deal like the Indian Azaleas, one 
item being the fact that they do not need repotting 
every year—in fact, if the root* are in good condi- 1 
tion they will stand for years without being potted. 

In the case of these old-established plants an occa¬ 
sional dose of weak liquid-manure and soot-water 
mixed will, during the growing season, be beneficial. 
When this Rhododendron needs repotting it should be 
done directly the flowers are over. A verv suitable 
compost is fibrous peat and sand, with a slight admix¬ 
ture of loam. 

FRUIT 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Collapit.- Write to Mons. E. Tabar, 88, Boulevard 
ae i.; rmitage ’ * Montmorency, Seine-et-Oise, France. 

■".* £’• Farr and.R. H. Gibson. —The insect you 
send is known as hair-worm. See reply to “ W. M. 

Crowfoot,” in our issue of June 11th, page 858.’-- 

Mrs. Li/on.— Try Messrs. R. Veitch and Son, Exeter, 
or Mr. Jas. Douglas, Edensidc, Great Bookham, 
Surrey.- A. J. '/.-Impossible to say what the in¬ 

sects arc, ae they were eo knocked about in the soil. 
I ut some into a email bottle and send us, and we 

will do our best to help you.- II. Datce.—Sec reply 

to FIe.sk,” re “ Dressing Lawn to Destroy Clover,” 
in our issue of April 9th, page 232, a copy of which 

can be had of the publisher, post free, for IJd_ 

R. J. Parsons.- Impossible to eay without further 
particulars, but if we mav judge by the piece of 
wood you .send us, the trees are suffering from canker. 
.See the article, “Canker: Its Cause and Cure,” in 

our issue of May 28th, page 320.- Black Ink.- Ye*. 

the Clianthus should do well on the back wall of a 
•■old greenhouse, but we should also advise you to 
try it on a wall in your district (Isle of Man), and 
et us know the result.--IVm. Campbell.- A good 
book for your purpose is “ The Flowers of the Field,” 
by Johns and Elliott, Routledge and Son, London.- 

. J \ —Your Chrysanthemum-leaves have been 
attacked by the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-flv. 
see reply to “ Watford,” re “Ranunculus-leaves 

damaged, in our issue of June 18th, page 374 - 

II. S. F.- Please send some specimens of the grub to 
which you refer, and we will do our best to name 
and suggest a remedy. Pos hly one of the many 
soil fumigants now on the market would help you. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
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Scalded Grapes (E .).—The Grapes vou fend are 
what is termed T ‘ scalded,” caused by the condensa¬ 
tion of the moisture on the berries during the day. 
If sufficient air had been put on to the house in good 
time in the morning in order to prevent moisture 
settling on the fruit this would not have happened. 
The remedy is to apply the air early. 

Failure of Raspberries (M. B.).-You seem to 
have left the cares of last year to fruit this, in 
winch case it is not to be wondered at It the result* 
are poor. The canes, directly after fruiting, should 
be cut out to allow the young canes room to de¬ 
velop. The young canes that are now being formed 
are the ones that bear next year, and at the most 

five or six of these should be preserved, and the rest 

of the suckers destroyed, unless you wish to keep 
any of them to form a new plantation. 

Ants in Melon-bed (.4. M. A’.).—If you can find 
out the nests, the best and easiest wav to destroy 

the ants is to open the nests somewhat with a small 

fork and flood them with boiling water, which will 
at once kill any insect it comes into contact with. 
Chloride of lime laid about near the nests ie said 
to he very distasteful to them and to drive them 
away. The ants may ali-o be trapped with pieces 
of sponge soaked with treacle, bones which have a 
small amount of meat on them, or saucers of treacle, 
or sugar, or beer. The sponges and bones should 
have pieces of string tied to them, so that they can 
be easily lifted and dipped into boiling water. 

VEGETABLES. 

Disease in Tomatoes (G. A .V—Your Tomatoes 
are afflicted with black-spot, which always starts 
from the flower apex of the fruit. A fungus or 
mould seems to establish itself in the flower as it 
decay*, and then gradually spreads into the fruit. 
Pick off all thus diseased, give plenty of air water 
moderately, and dust the plants freely with sulphur: 
or if the pipes in the house can be made hot, they 
should be washed over with sulphur and milk, anil 
the house at night kept close shut up to keep in the 
fumes. 

Growing Tomatoes in shaded house (D. T.) 

-We are afraid that you will not achieve much suc¬ 
cess with the Tomatoes in such a position as that 
described. A plant-house right in the shade, as de¬ 
scribed by you will not grow Tomatoes, which re- 
a i “[Be-hare of sun. If you have a sunnv wall 
it would be better to plant them there. \Ve have 
got a very good crop of Tomatoes from quite a small 
garden when the plants have been against a wall 
J ' 1 ' 1 ,'V" 1 ? upon it the he*t part of the day, and 
the soil fairly good; but sunshine ie essential. 

. ®? in8c} V in (G - T' ).—Your Spinach has 

been attacked by the maggot which is so often in- 
i!m° < ! ,s l t ? l Ce,ery * , and if you examine the leaves you 
will find the same between the tissues. If not speedily 
checked it will destroy the plant*. Broadcast 
sprinklings of soot and lime will often prevent the 
d ‘ e9 „ M (p0f,tin2 u ieir C?VA in the )ea ves, but when 
^ developed nothing but rigid hand- 
PK kmg will eradicate it, as.be ng hidden in the tissues 
°Li ht ;J eaV , ea defies aI1 ordinary insecticides. Go 
over the plant* very carefully, and wherever seen 
destroy .]> the maggots you can find. nerever ieen 


Names of plants. -Mrs. Berens. —Phlomis fruti- 
cosa.-—Geoffrey II. Cotes.— The Catchfly (8ilene 

Armeria).- Bertram Talbot. — Lithoepermum pur- 

pureo-coeruleum.- Q. p .—Cynoglossum pjotutn.- 

8erepia.—J, Gladiolus cardinalis; 2, Oxalis floribunda ; 

Allium sp.; please send in flower.- A T . French — 

saxifraga h.vpnoide* var.- Wcstpark— 1, Baxifraga 

hypnoides; 2, Saxifraga Andrewsi; 3, Please send in 

flower.-77. /.—I, Philadelphus sp.; 2, Eseallonia 

macrantha; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 4, Diplacu* 
glutino.su*. Rhododendron. — 1, Probably a Poly¬ 
gonum, please send in flower; 2, Ranunculus bulbosua; 

A st i tch wort, please send in bloom.- Amateur, 

Devonshire. — A golden form of Lawson’s Cypres* 
probably, please send fruit; 2. Thujopsis dolahrata ; 
3, bp.riea japonica; 4, Deutzia ep., send in flower. 

—d. H. E.— 1, Campanula glomerata dahurica; 2, 
Saxifraga hypnoides; 3. Iberia pc rn per virens; 4, 
veronica spicata. - W. 77.— 1, Panicum variegatum; 

Clma nuniata; 3, Agapantbu* umbellatus; 4. 

Chrysanthemum fruteseens Etoile d’Or.- E. T — 1 

Spinea japonica; 2, Spiriea Thunbergi; 3, ’ Asnho- 

delus luteus; 4, Veronica spicata.- D. Q.—1 Din- 

lacus glutinosu.s; 2, Fuchsia procumbens; 3, lilium 

pyrenaicum; 4, Tradcscantia virginica.- R. F.—l 

| The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata); 2 
Ccanothus azureus; 3, Ribee aureum; 4, Coronilla 
Emeries ——J. D.—l, Daphne Laurcola; 2, Kerria 

fl -pl.; 3, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua).- 

” ■ U us on.— Caltha palustris; 2. Ranunculus bulbosus- 
3 Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 4, Ranunculus aconiti- 

folitifi fl.-pl.- W. F.—l, Cytisus racemosu*: 2. 

Acalypha musaica; 3, Onychium japonicum: 4, 

Adiantum Sanctoe Catherina?.-F.—l, Staphylea 

colchica; 2. Weigela Eva Ratlikc, the darkest form 
grown; 3, Philadelphus coronarius; 4, Weigela rosea 
— A. IF.—1, Campanula persicifolia alba; 2, Mer- 
tensia sibinea; 3, Veratrum nigrum; 4, Campanula 

glomerata dahurica,- D. T.-l, Spiraea fiiipendula 

? p il.T 1 Y*°lemoni»im cteruleum; 3, Astrantia major; 

4. Phlomis frutieo*a.- G. c.-l, Levcesteria 

Tormosa ; 2, Geum montanum; 3, Saxifraga hvpnoides. 

-G. M. S.—A, Cheiranthus Marshall!; i, Litho- 

spermum purpureo-coDruleum.- Index. — Yellow 

flower, Sen bio* a ochroleuca; Pink flower, Tamariz 

gallica.—■— C. II. B.— Habcnaria bifolia.- Olney.— 

leiiow flower, Linaria vulgaris: 2. French Honey¬ 
suckle (Hedysarum coronarium). Tweedside— 1 

Cytisus purpureus; 2, Polystichum *p., please send 
fruiting fronds; 3, Osmunda Claytcniana, should like 
to see both barren and fertile fronds. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Jas. Carter and Co.. 237 and 238, High Holborn, 
W.C. — Garden Ornaments, Vases, etc. 

PICTURESQUE CARDEN SCENES* 


//Ire to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
as distinct from Individual beauty 
of flower and plant • Any garden 
view might come in under this 
heading, and we cfo not define any 
special subjects which might 
limit the Competition too much • 
We shall give a Prise of a Guinea 
for the best Photograph sent us 
In each month from now to end 
of October, and a copy of •• The 
English Flower Garden ” as second 
prise* Original from 
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NO. ],G34. — VoL. XXXII. Founded by W. Rtbinson, Author of ** The Enjlish Flower Girdcn." JULY 2. 1910. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ALPINE GARDENS IN SWITZERLAND. 
To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —In the issue of June 11th there is a 
review of Mr. Flemwell’s book. This review 
attributes erroneously the garden of Bourg 
St. Pierre to myself. This garden is a 
botanic garden, not an artistic one at all. It 
belongs not to me, but to an international 
committee, whose English members are men 
like Lord Avebury, etc. I am the director of 
it and the instigator. Its annual revenue is 
500 francs (£20)—not one penny more—-so that 
we have just enough to pay the guardian, and 
we cannot have there a gardener or an artist 
to make rockeries. The man who is there 
does the best he can with such a little sum of 
money with the ugly stones of the neighbour¬ 
hood, and no one better than myself knows 
that it is not artistic. I have claimed this in 
all my writings. We do what we can. 

Those of your readers who have visited 
Floraire will have corrected in their own 
minds the impression given by the note signed 
“ W.,” as everyone who understands anything 
in artistic things is of an opinion just opposite 
to his about our Geneva taste. 

H. Correvon, 

Vice-President de la Ligue d’Esth6tique, 
Membre du Comite de la Societe d’Arts 
Public, et delege & la Federation des 
Societes Artistiques de Geneve. 

[The point is that in Switzerland, a land 
of millions of acres of rocky ground—rock so 
beautiful in form and colour that no man 
could imitate it—any attempt at an alpine 
g'arden should be on the natural rocks. The 
whole of our rock gardening is vitiated by the 
wretched practice of building up the stones in 
impossible attitudes, in which the plants can¬ 
not find the right conditions in dry weather. 
If this is so with us, much more is it the case 
in Switzerland. There is some excuse for it 
in our country, because we have the excessive 
damp in winter, whereas in Switzerland the 
flowers are covered with snow at that season, 
and there is not the slightest need or excuse 
for those pock-marked banks. One, indeed, 
might plant in an jdpine country very level 
ground with adva/tagejif'jp ee Ijbf. bnfr surely, 


if the Swiss people buy land at all for alpine 
gardens, they should get it with the natural 
rocks on it, and plant round them, merely 
planting the earthy surface. The foolish way 
is followed not only in Switzerland, but, un¬ 
fortunately, in our own country I have seen 
men who had natural rocks on * the place 
bringing in the rockery-maker to aid them. 
If Switzerland offers us any examples of 
alpine gardens, they should be in ground 
beautiful with natural rocks, upon which to 
group and mass its precious flowers. 

Mr. Correvon raises the artistic question, 
and endeavours to distinguish between the 
botanic garden and the artistic garden. This 
is one of the worst of fallacies, and there is 
plenty of proof that it is so. Take one of 
those stiff old botanic gardens, like the 
Garden of Plants at Paris, and compare it 
with a garden laid out with some degree of 
beauty, such as Glasnevin. Surely the plant 
lessons of a garden are none the less because 
the garden is beautifully arranged ! Look at 
the best parts of Kew ! Are they any less use¬ 
ful in a botanic sense than a botanic garden 
set out in the old way? And is Switzerland 
itself any the less botanical because of its 
wondrous beauty. 

In walking over rich alpine ground in 
Switzerland with the late George Nicholson, 
of Kew, near Lauterrets, a ground rich in 
plants in various positions, we came upon 
a little level heath, with one small rock rising 
not more than a yard out of the ground. 
Around it clustered carpets of the alpine 
Daphne of the region and other choice alpine 
flowers, and we both agreed that that little 
rock was more suggestive of the right way in 
rock gardening than any possible jumbling 
together of the loose stones we too often see. 
-W. R.] 


A border of Wallflowers several yards in 
length and width is, at the time of writing, 
very interesting, from the fact that the 
plants with which it is filled are now in full 
beauty, and, besides forming a fine mass of 
colour, fill the portion of the garden where 
they are grown with their delightful fra¬ 
grance. The planting was so arranged that 
the different varieties grown and represented 
in blocks of three to four dozen plants each, 
at intervals throughout the length of the boi - 
der. If due regard is paid to the arranging 
of the colours, so that they harmonise, this 
will be found a much more pleasing method 
of growing them than having them in lines 


arranged according to colour. The varieties 
employed in the above-mentioned scheme are 
Eastern Queen, apricot, changing to pink; 
Faerie Queene, pale lemon ; Phoenix, chest¬ 
nut-brown; Miss Wilmott, deep crimson or 
ruby; Cloth of Gold, golden-yellow; and 
Blood Red, rich reddish-brown.—G. P. K. 


MINIATURE TUFTED PANSIES 
(Violettas). 

These dainty little plants are not cultivated 
so much as they deserve. They never look 
better than during the second Beason, as by 
this time the clumps have attained compara¬ 
tively large proportions, and before the 
second flowering season has come to an end 
the plants, of an ideal dwarf habit, are re¬ 
presented by tufts, each fully a foot in dia¬ 
meter. Inexperienced growers may possibly 
be disappointed in the appearance of the 
plants in the earliest days of spring. At 
this period, as a rule, the plants do not give 
much indication of new life, and those who 
do not understand them may regard them as 
unsatisfactory. It is at this period that new 
growth is being developed just below the 
surface, and as the days begin to lengthen 
and the sun to attain more power, new 
growth quickly becomes visible, and in a 
comparatively short time a charming little 
tuft is formed. On no account should the 
plants be interfered with until they are in 
the vigorous condition just described, and 
then the Dutch hoe should be used between 
the rows and between the plants, this aeration 
of the surface soil being beneficial. There 
is no better time than the latter half of April 
and early May in which to plant. The plants 
prefer a soil that has been deeply dug and 
well worked, and to get the surface-soil in 
proper condition for planting, it should be 
broken up thoroughly. The Violettas like 
soil of a sandy nature, with which is incor¬ 
porated plenty of leaf-mould and well-rotted 
manure. Manure from a spent Mushroom- 
bed is splendid to work into the surface soil, 
and the numerous roots of these little plantH 
are quick to take advantage of it. The 
plants are small when first obtained, but 
their tufted character accounts for this fact. 
When the tufts are studded with blossoms, 
they are beautiful. 

The Violettas are very interesting when 
planted in little beds, each of one variety. 
I have also seen a representative collection 
in a long bed, some f> feet or 6 feet wide, 
the colours and varieties massed in effective 
fashion. In the rock garden they are espe¬ 
cially attractive, and no better place could 
very well be chosen than a small rock garden 
exclusively devoted to the several varieties. 
When grouped here and there with other 
subjects in the alpine garden, the Violettas 
make this part of the garden of greater in¬ 
terest, as these plants continue to flower 
months after most of the other alpine plants 
have ceased. Vit>la : cornuta is one of the 
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parents of the Violettas, and the hardy cha¬ 
racter of this parent should prove the suita¬ 
bility of the new race for the alpine garden. 
There are several so-called Violettas, that 
are simply miniature forms of the ordinary 
Tufted Pansies, having not the slightest 
trace of V. cornuta, and seldom passing 
through the trying climatic conditione of our 
English winter satisfactorily. 

D. B. Crane. 

PERENNIAL PEAS. 

The plea put forth by “W. F. D.” for the 
wider cultivation of these very beautiful 
hardy plants merits all possible attention. 
Were everlasting Peae restricted to one spe¬ 
cies or colour, they might not claim much 
notice. But we have several species, and of 
one of these (Lathyrus latifolius) some three 
or four are quite distinct. A packet of mixed 
seed sown now will give plants to put out 
next spring to bloom freely, giving deep red, 
aoft red, pink, or flesh-tinted, and pure white 
hues. The very fine White Pearl is a variety 
of latifolius which merits a place in any gar¬ 
den. It bears very fine pure white flowers in 
trusses, and on strong plants, in great abund¬ 
ance, over a long season. Just now the pretty 
Lathyrus grandiflorus is coming into bloom. 
It is the earliest of the family. The flowers 
have very large, erect standards, and are pro¬ 
duced in pairs, but do not seem to carry seed. 
It is, however, very hardy, and well worthy 
of cultivation. I see it every summer in a 
garden where it has flowered for many years. 
Less known is the pretty and free-flowering 
reddish, copper-coloured Lathyrus rotundi- 
folius. This is both hardy and robust. The 
flowers, though smaller than are those of L. 
latifolius forme, are of good size and pro¬ 
duced in clusters. Some years ago it was 
put into commerce as L. Drummondi, but it ie 
now recognised generally as the old L. ro- 
tundifolius. A magenta-coloured species, 
named tingitamis, was introduced some years 
ago, and I grew it, but it seems, to lack 
robustness. That also seemed to be the case 
with L. magellanicus, now known as L. ner- 
vosus, the flowers of which are purplish-blue. 
Lathyrus pubescens, notes on which have re¬ 
cently appeared in these pages, is one of the 
most beautiful of our Everlasting Peas, but is 
only seen at its best in West of England 
gardens. 

However, our hardy perennial Peas, in spite 
of the craze for Sweet Peas, yet well merit 
cultivation where hardy flowers are appre¬ 
ciated. A. I). 


IRIS CRETENSIS JANKA. 

When riding across the Nida Plain, in the 
mountains of Crete, just below Mount Ida, in 
May, 1906, my attention was arrested by a 
beautiful little Iris, which was spangling the 
bare ground with its newly-opened flowers, 
and filling the air with a delicate aroma like 
that, of Violets. It was growing in a place 
at an elevation of nearly b,000 feet above sea 
level, from which the snow had not long dis¬ 
appeared, and, the leaves being but little de¬ 
veloped, the flowers showed to great advan¬ 
tage. A few days later I found the same 
riant with seed already ripe, and long, Grass- 
ike leaves, close to the famous Labyrinth at 
Knossos, and not far above sea level. I iden¬ 
tified the plant on my return as Iris eretensis 
Janka, a species growing in many places in 
the eastern Mediterranean region, but appa¬ 
rently commoner in Crete than in other parts 
of itw range. 

Iris eretensis is admirably figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, Vol. CIV., tab. 6,343 
(1878), and it was introduced into cultivation 
bv Mr. H. J. Elwes, but it docs not seem to 
have received the attention which its merits 
deserve. It is perfectly hardy, as its occur¬ 
rence in the mountains of Crete would lead 
one to expect. It has flowered freely in a 
garden in Lewes in February and March, 
and it ripens seed, from which it may readily 
be grown. Its delicate scent, moreover, is a 
great additional attraction. It should be 
given a dry, sunny position, as in moister 
■situations the leaves are apt to grow rank 
and overtop the flowers, which are not so 
freely produced. Like the better-known, but 
less hardy, Iris stylosaTftom the «am«reeion, 
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it occasionally produces flowers in our mild, 
moist climate in October or November, but 
its normal time of flowering is the early 
spring. Wm. Edward Nicholson. 

Lewes. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Camassia esculent* failing.—1 should he glad 
if you could inform me what is wrong with my 
Camassia esculenta. Put in two autumns age, the 
plant* flowered well last year. This year they have 
hardly flowered at all, and all the leaves are ycliow, 
like enclosed. 1 have them in various situations. 
The plants seem very weak. Would you kindly tell 
me what to do?— North Oxon. 

[If the scrap of leaf sent represents the 
general condition of your plants, the latter 
are simply starving from lack of nourish¬ 
ment—it may be from want of moisture or 
uncongenial soil conditions. In moderately 
light yet deep soils of a loamy character, 
where the moisture is ample, or in beds of 
loam and leaf-mould, the plant is usually a 
success; but in uncongenial soils of a clay 
nature, the plant rarely thrives for any length 
of time. Most likely, in your case, the soil 
conditions need improving and possibly en¬ 
riching. Dig the plants up, say, early in 
August, and replant in deeply-dug, well-en¬ 
riched soil.] 

Idly of the Valley bed, making.— Will you 
kindly give me instructions how to prepare a Lily of 
the Valley hod? 1 have plenty of plant*, but 1 have 
to move them in August to a fresh garden. The 
soil is poor and chalky — M. A. C. 

[Early autumn is the best season for such 
work. As your bed is an old one, the Lily i 
roots have doubtless become crowded, and 
an impoverished condition generally has re¬ 
sulted. When preparing the site in your new 
garden, have the ground deeply trenched, 
adding as the work goes on plenty of old 
manure and leaf-soil if von can get it. Allow 
the ground to settle before planting. Rome 
care will be required in digging out 
tbs old bed. Your best plan will be 
to cut the roots out in tufts 6 inches 
or 9 inches square, unless you can fork under 
them and lift them out bodily. Assuming you 
lift the bed in tufts, the latter should be again 
divided into pieces 3 inches square or there¬ 
abouts, preserving the runners as much as 
possible. The rows should be at least 9 inches 
asunder, and the tufts about 6 inches. It 
will be best to prepare the entire bed before 
replanting. In setting out the individual 

plants, keep the crowns well below the sur¬ 
face, and, above all, plant firmly. 

Artificial pond.--1 wMi to make a sinaII. oval- 
shaped pond, about i> feet by 0 feet, in my garden, 
for the purpose of growing Water Lilioa, and filial! 
he much obliged if you will give me, through your 
paper, as clear instructions a* possible how best to 
proceed, without going to any great expeiifie.— 
CHESHIRE. 

[You will have to excavate the soil to the 
necessary size of the pond, and then well 
puddle the sides and bottom with well tem¬ 
pered clay, if such can be easily procured. 
Of this material some 9 inches in thickness 
will be required for the bottom and two- 
tliirds of the sides, sloping off from 6 inches 
to nothing at the surface margin. The chief 
item here is that the clay be well tempered, 
not made too wet, as in such case subsequent 
drying out may produce cracks ; therefore, 
if clay be used, let it be so rammed all over 
its surface as not merely to place it in posi¬ 
tion, but to force the moisture to the surface, 
finally introducing the water before any fear 
of drying or cracking becomes possible. Such 
work, however, if done in autumn or winter, 
materially reduces such risk. If you decide 
to have a concrete bottom and sides, you must 
first excavate the soil to the size you require, 
and allow at least 2 feet in centre above the 
concrete for the water depth. This latter 
may he increased with advantage. The con¬ 
crete for bottom should be of river sand and 
cement in proportion of two to one, the latter 
the cement. This alone, if well put down 
and sufficiently moist to float a surface, would 
he quite watertight. If you prefer it, how¬ 
ever, you could employ the conciece at four 
parts to one, and, when eet, float the surface 
again with an inch thick or sand and cement 
in equal parts, which will make a perfectly 
yvatertight bottom. Care will he needed that 
only perfectly fresh cement is used. We 
should much prefer the clay, as this will give 
n far better bottom for your Water Lilies. 
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If you use the cement, then you will have to 
have mounds of soil into which the Lilies can 
root. When planting, put the Lilies into an 
old basket filled with good loamy soil, and 
drop into the places where the mounds of 
soil are. As the basket decays, the roots will 
find their way into the soil of the mounds.] 
Mu 80 ari conloum.— Among the hardy, 
cheap, and easily-grown bulbous flowering 
plants, none is more precious and none more 
welcome than this. Blue-flowered plants are 
ut any time welcome, and this in its season 
is unequalled in this respect. But when to 
the intense richness of colouring is added frag¬ 
rance, one cannot refrain from a seasonable 
word in its favour. At flowering-time the 
columnar-shaped epikes are often 9 inches or 
12 inches high, the drooping, urn-shaped 
blossoms of deepest blue, margined or tipped 
with pearly-white, forming one of the most 
striking colour contrasts I know. If the 
plant has a fault, it is the weed-like produc¬ 
tion of its offsets when growing in light and 
sandy soils, though tho fact that these may 
be sown broadcast in woodland Grass or the 
forefront of the shrubbery border Bhould 
render it all the more welcome. In very 
heavy and wet soils the plant is less free in 
this respect, and often it is attacked by slugs, 
which weaken it considerably.—E. H. J. 

Incarvillea grand (flora.— A few weeks 
since I was making up my mind that this 
grand addition to our hardy-flowering sub¬ 
jects was dead, ns there was then not the 
slightest sign of growth above ground. Last 
year it survived the ordeal of 29 degs. of 
frost, and flowered very well. In the autumn, 
after the tops had died down, some leaf- 
mould was placed over the crowns as a 
winter protection. As no growth appeared 
above ground at the usual time, I began to 
think that the excessive rainfall had been 
too much for the fleshy root-stocks, and con¬ 
cluded that they had perished. To my sur¬ 
prise, when I was about to re-examine the 
site, I detected young growths just pushing 
through the leaf-mould, and I was delighted 
to find I had not lost the plants. Since then 
great progress in the way of growth has 
been made, especially during the past few 
days of excessively hot and steamy weather, 
so that the plants will ere long be flowering. 
After coming safely through the amount of 
frost mentioned, when the soil was iron- 
bound, as it were, to some depth, and then to 
survive the excess of moisture —on one occa¬ 
sion the part of the rock garden where the 
plants are growing was under water over 
seventy hours I have no hesitation whatever 
in pronouncing it to be perfectly hardy. It 
has such handsome flowers that no* rock 
garden should be without this particular 
variety. The older variety, Delavayi, has 
been in cultivation for some considerable 
time. In common with many other growers, 

I treated it some few years ago as a green¬ 
house plant.—A. W. 

Primrose Polyanthus. — “ Speedwell ” 
(page 328) may be assured that, in seeing his 
Primrose plant of one year changing into a 
Polyanthus the second year, he has nothing 
.unusual. The plant, when in the Primrose 
stage, like all such Primroses, has hidden in 
the root-stock or stem the germs of a main or 
central stem, which, while remaining a pure 
Primrose, is not developed, and flowers 
borne on single long stems only are seen. 
When the plant, in the following year, be¬ 
comes stronger, it is quite common for it to 
develop this dormant main stem into one a 
few inches in length, thus assuming the habit 
of the Polyanthus. But it always happens, 
all the same, that the secondary stems which 
branch out from the main stem and carry 
flowers singly are longer than is the case with 
true Polyanthuses. So much is this inter¬ 
mediate feature existent in all ordinary 
strains of these spring flowers that some terra 
them Primrose Polyanthuses. But while 
these first throw up Primrose flowers. Poly¬ 
anthus stems later follow. The flower-head 
is generally loose, making neither a good 
bunch Primrose nor an equally good, erect, 
massive Polyanthus.—A. D. 

Tufted Pansy Mfss E. M. Camm.-Yellow 
varieties are now abundant, great advance 
having been made in recent years. In the 
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early days of spring, the flowers are neatly 
pencilled or rayed, but as the warmer 
weather comes along, the rays disappear en¬ 
tirely, and at the time of writing the blos¬ 
soms are absolutely rayless and most effective. 
The habit of growth is excellent, and the 
plant very free-flowering. A rich orange- 
yellow self aptly describes the colour of the 
flowers, which are of splendid substance and 
good form. Few of tho yellow varieties pos¬ 
sess a desirable habit of growth, and the 
variety under notice is a welcome addition. 
Excellent examples were seen at the recent 
Temple Show.—A. R. H. 

Agapanthus umbellatus. In addition to 
its being a noble plant for standing on ter¬ 
races, at the top of flights of steps, and simi¬ 
lar positions in summer, this is also a most 
accommodating subject, as it can be wintered 
under conditions which but few other plants 
having evergreen foliage would submit to. 
Provided a certain amount of light can be ad¬ 
mitted and frost excluded, it matters not 
whether it is a shed or a stable that is selected 
for the winter quarters. Here the leaves 
will keep green, and the roots require but a 
small amount of water—in fact, they are 
best kept rather on the dry side than other¬ 
wise -and the plants are always in excellent 
condition when taken out in the spring. Tubs 
are, I find, the best receptacles to grow them 
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by the flowering of the Bluebell (»Scilla 
nutans) in woodlands in so many parts of the 
country at this season of the year. The 
bulbs quickly increase, and it is, therefore, 

I a useful subject for naturalising in Grass. 
They may also bo employed with excellent 
effect to form edgings to beds filled with 
flowering shrubs, and can be left undis¬ 
turbed for years. The flowers of the white 
variety are very pure. It is equally as hardy 
and free-flowering as the type. Thero is also 
a pale rose-coloured variety, but the two pie 
viously named are. I find, the best for the 
purposes mentioned. The bulbs can be had 
very cheaply, and should, therefore, be ex 
tensively planted and left to take care of 
themselves by those who appreciate spring- 
flowering bulbs grown under natural condi- 
, tions. - A. W. 

PHLOX CANADENSIS LAPHAMT. 
Phlox canadensis Laphami is one of the 
most distinct and free flowering among hardy 
plants. The flowers are a fine shade of 
lavender, and are borne* upon slender stems 
some 18 inches high, the individual blooms 
large and produced in great branching 
I trusses. It is perfectly hardy, young plants 
i flowering freely, although the best results 
are obtained from those two years old. 
Phlox canadensis Laphami is increased by 


grower who will sow seeds out of-doors now. 
They may be pricked off into a bed as soon 
as they are large enough, and lifted with a 
ball of soil in October and taken under glass, 
or tho young plants may be potted in their 
early stages, being shifted on until the final 
size is reached—6-inch or 7-inch pots are 
generally large enough. If potting is de¬ 
ferred until the autumn, sometimes the 
plants receive a check if the roots arc dis 
turbed, whereas, if they are potted from 
the first, no such detriment is likely. Good 
loam and leaf-mould, or a little spent Hops, 
make a suitable compost, and afforded liquid- 
manure from time to time, the plants become 
well filled with buds by the autumn, and 
bloom more or less the winter through in a 
house where little fire is kept. Fancy prices 
are sometimes paid for bulbs, the blossoms 
of which do not last long in comparison to 
those of these old Stocks.— Leahurst. 

Verbascum olympicum. This, perhaps 
the most striking of the Mulleins, is very 
suitable for the large border. The white and 
woolly foliage contrasts strikingly with the 
different shades of green, while the massive 
flower stalk, sometimes reaching a height of 
9 feet, and covered with yellow blossoms, at 
once arrests attention. It succeeds well in 
deep and rather moist soil, and may be in¬ 
creased by seeds or division. I always depend 



Phlox canadenBia Laphami. From a photograph sent by Mr. T Smith, Walmagate Gardens, Louth. 


in, as pots are so constantly being split or 
burst by the roots. For this purpose, paraffin 
barrels, sawn in half, answer admirably after 
they have been charred inside, fitted with 
handles, and the exterior given two coats of 
middle Brunswick green paint. If 60 desired, 
the hoops may be afterwards painted black. 
The time has arrived for moving these plants 
outside to some sheltered position for a time, 
before finally placing them in their summer 
quarters. After removing the old and dis¬ 
coloured lower leaves, and affording a 
thorough soaking of water, prick up, and take 
away as much of the top surface soil as pos¬ 
sible, and replace with fresh. With just this 
simple amount of attention, established plants 
will remain in good condition and flower 
freely for years.—A. W. 

The Bell-flowered Squill (Scilla campanu- i 
lata).—This and its white variety are ex- 1 
tremely useful for prolonging the display of 
bulbous-flowering plants in May, coming 
into bloom as they do sometimes ahead of 
and at other times after tho May flowering 
Tulips and the Poet's and Gardenia or 
double form of Narcissus poeticus. It is a 
very robust-growing species, sending up 
numerous spikes of flowers from 12 inches to ' 
15 inches in height when grown in clumps 
of ten to a dozen bulbs. The individual 
flowers are bell shaped, light blue in colour 
in the type, and a mass of them when fully I 
opened closely resembles the effect jproduced 


cuttings, iu a similar way and at the same 
season as Violas. This Phlox is sweetly 
scented, and flowers in the open during May, 
June, and July—indeed, at that season it con¬ 
stitutes the mainstay among dwarf plants of 
this colour in the garden, and is of parti¬ 
cular value in any colour scheme of blue. 

Thomas Smith. 

Walmscjate Gardens. 
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Lychnis Viscaria alba flore-pleno.— I sup¬ 
pose most lovers of hardy flowering plants 
are acquainted with and appreciate the 
double-flowered rose-coloured form of the 
German Catchfly as a fine decorative subject 
for the flower-border or tho higher parts of 
the rock garden. The variety named above 
is identical with it in all its parts, the only 
difference being in the colour of the flowers, 
w'hich are of the purest white. It is also a 
profuse bloomer, and, like the type, does beet 
when planted in a well-drained position and 
in not too rich a compost. A mass of it, 
when in full bloom, affords a fine contrast to 
the rose-coloured form, and flowers simul¬ 
taneously with it.—A. W. 

East Lothian Stocks.— We do not make 
sufficient use of East Lothian Stocks for the | 
greenhouse in winter and early spring, but 
those who can spare room for a few pots w ill 
be fully repaid by many sweet blossoms at a 
time of the year when such are of value. 
There are two methods at least open to the 


for my supply of young plants on self-sown 
seedlings, which come up freely. These 
very rarely flower the same year, but in¬ 
variably the second and succeeding years. 
Tho plant associates well with Eremuri and 
Galtonia (Hyacinthus) candicans.—K. H. 

Tarred roads and vegetation.— In re¬ 
gard to the paragraph in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, May 28th, with above title, I write 
as a fellow sufferer from tarmac. In our 
country village street, seven years ago, there 
used to be some lovely little front gardens, 
but now we find it hopeless to attempt to 
grow most flowers. It is too heart-rending 
to see our poor plants dying a lingering 
death by poison, for tarmac dust, though 
less in quantity, is more deadly in its effects 
than ordinary road dust. As “ E. B. S.” 
notes, I find early bulbs do not fare quite so 
badly as summer flowers do. Of the latter. 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums, if well watered, seem 
to stand the best, while Phlox Drummondi 
and Nasturtiums will also flower, though not 
so well as under happier conditions. It is 
no wonder the poor things “pine away and 
die,” for in the house the once white window- 
curtains tell the same doleful tale. A few 
years ago they retained their purity for a 
year, but now have to be renewed almost as 
often as in a London street. If any other of 
vour readers can tell of any more plants that 
will flower under these cruel conditions, I, 
too, shall be grateful.— Priscilla. 

Original from 
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ROSE8. 

SOME NEW ROSES AT THE TEMPLE 
SHOW. 

Judging from the interest manifested in the 
Rambler and weeping Roses at this exhibi¬ 
tion, they show no signs of a waning popu¬ 
larity. Provided there are sure advancement 
and perfect distinctness, there will be a ready 
demand for novelties of all tribes. At the 
Temple Show last year American Pillar was 
the favourite novelty. This year it is 

Excelsa (Wichuraiana).—It comes to us 
from Mr. M. H. Walsh, an American raiser, 
who has had much success among ramblers, 
producing Hiawatha, Coquina, Lady Gay, 
and many others. Excelsa is a brilliant scar¬ 
let as seen under glass, of a shade very nearly 
like Hiawatha, but its blossoms are double, 
having about five rows of petals. The flowers 
are produced in fine long trails, drooping 
gracefully, and the pendulous growth will 
make this Rose an ideal weeping variety. It 
may almost be styled a crimson-scarlet 
Dorothy Perkins. In Messrs. Paul and Sons’ 
fine group Excelsa was shown as a weeping 
tree, the young Briers forming the stem 
being quite 10 feet in height. Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Cheshunt, were given an award of 
merit for this variety. Messrs. Alexander 
Dickson and Sons received a similar award 
for 

Duchess of Westminster (H.T.), a mag¬ 
nificent Hybrid Tea, of a coral-pink colour, 
much in the way of Dr. J. Campbell Hail, 
only much larger. The growth and foliage 
were fine, and it is certainly a variety that 
will be eagerly sought after. Another of 
Messrs. Dickson’s novelties will be heard 
much of in the future. It was named 

Mabel Drew.—I t is a flower something of 
the Bessie Brown form, but not quite so 
double possibly a much easier flower to 
expand. The lovely creamy colouring and 
texture of petal reminded me of Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon, an old Rose, now seldom 
seen. 

Lady Hillingdon (Tea), in Messrs. G. 
Mount and Sons’ fine group, was splendid, 
and it is certainly a Rose to be planted freely 
under glass, for its beautiful elongated buds, 
of a rich golden-yellow, are unmatched. One 
must prove its worth outdoors before giving 
an opinion as to its merits there. 

Molly Sharman Crawford (II.T.) fully 
maintains the high character it has already 
ohtained indeed, it 6eems to come more 
beautiful than ever. Some flowers were 
nearly fi'« large as Mildred Grant, and they 
were as pure white in colour as LTnnocence. 

Margaret (H.T.) will undoubtedly become 
a Rose of much value to the exhibitor. Its 
deep-petalled blossoms are very fine. 

Geo. C. Wand (H.T.) is one of the most 
beautiful colours one could wish for- a glow¬ 
ing orange-vermilion quite unique among 
Roses, and it is evidently a fine pot Rose. 

Mrs. David Jardine (H.T.) was very finely 
shown. There is a grandeur in its blossoms 
that will place this Rose in the first rank, 
especially for forcing. The great value of 
the Temple Show to Rose-growers is to de¬ 
monstrate what varieties are suitable for this 
purpose, and, although it is late for forced 
Roses, one can judge better of the staying 
qualities of the novelties shown. 

Lyon Rose was not seen in such grand 
colour as at the earlier shows this year -in¬ 
deed. one grower told me that it was an o\er- 
rated Rose, a remark with which, from my 
own experience. I did not agree. It is 
strange* how some of these hybrids vary in 
their colouring under certain conditions, but 
thfxse who possess a gravelly subsoil would do 
well to plant this beautiful Rose extenshelv. 
both under glass and outdoors, as I am told 
the colour comes far superior on such a soil. 
One of Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons’ novel 
ties for this season 1 much admired. Its 
name is 

May Kenyon Slaney (H.T.). It is a Rose 
of beautiful finish, of a lovely blush-pink 
colour, on a rich cream ground. 

Claudius (H.T.) is a very beautiful 
novelty, of a clear Rose du Barri colour. Its 
form will appeal to exhibitors, while its frag¬ 
rance will satisfy the most fastidious. It 
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comes to us from Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons, Colchester, raisers who have already 
enriched our collection with several good 
novelties. 

Portia is a bold, massive flower, of re¬ 
markable texture. It appears to be a Rose 
that will be very valuable in a hot season. 
Its colour is flesh-white, with apricot suffu¬ 
sion. Other beautiful novelties among 
Hybrid Teas and Teas exhibited on this 
occasion were Walter Speed, Mrs. A. Munt, 
Margaret Molyneux, Mrs. Hubert Taylor, 
A. H. Gray, Nita Weldon, Lady Ursula, 
F. R. Patzer, Mrs. Cornwallis West, Theresa, 
and Countess of Ilchester. A very beautiful 
dwarf Polvantha is 

Orleans Rose, without doubt a great im¬ 
provement on all existing kinds, the truss of 
bloom being of an immense size. It is very 
free-flowering, and also perpetual. The 
colour is scarlet, suffused rose, with clear 
white centre. This variety richly merited the 
gold medal it received in France, and it can¬ 
not fail to gain much popularity, both as a 
garden Rose and also for pots. 

White Dorothy Perkins was seen in 
very good form, and of a very pure white 
colour. Its value as a weeper was clearly 
demonstrated—in fact, there is no form but 
what such a Rose may be profitably grown 
in, be it as standard, pillar, trellis, arch, 
against stems of trees, or rambling over roekB 
and roots. 

Shower of Gold, in the individual blos¬ 
som, is a novelty of great merit- certainly 
the richest yellow at present obtained, but 
there is a want in profusion of blossom 
judging from the plants exhibited. If we 
could but obtain such a colour with the long 
trail of bloom of Dorothy Perkins, how valu¬ 
able it would be ! 

Coquina is of such a lovely pinkish colour, 
and its long trails of crinkled blossoms so 
freely produced, that it cannot fail to appoal 
to all who admire those Rambler Roses. 

Lyon Rambler, although bold in truss, 
does not apear to me to be wanted, for have 
we not a similar eolour in MinnehahaT I 
have not flowered it outdoors yet, so must 
reserve my final opinion until then. 

American Pillar is good, and it has the 
most delightful foliage. One must not expect 
it to cover tall pillars, but as a free bush or 
pillar 4 feet or 5 feet high, and as a standard, 
it will be grand, for its huge, pink, single blos¬ 
soms, with their large white eyes, are most 
attractive. 

Tausendschon, although now well known, 
is one of the best Ramblers up to date. It is 
vastly superior in quality of blossom to 
most of the other kinds in cultivation. The 
so-called blue Rose, 

Veilchenbleau, w as seen in several groups, 
and the most that can be said for it is that 
it is a novel shade of colour. Rosa. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

What a pleasure it has been to sec the old 
Austrian Cnpjier Brier, with its scarlet- 
orange blossoms sj dazzling in colour! In¬ 
stead of pruning such Briers, a glance will 
show us that it is a great mistake to prune— 
at any rate, at the ordinary season—for we 
shall only cut away many lovely buds. It is, 
however, a good plan to cut away some of the 
older flowering growths as soon as blooming 
is over, in order to induce nice young 
growths that will be kept intact for next 
season’s flowering. Many Ramblers are 
coming out now, and their season of flower¬ 
ing should be noted in order at some future 
dale to make a plantation of early flowering 
Roses. Many pretty groups could be so 
Termed in large gardens by planting, say. a 
dozen or more varieties in blocks of a kind, 
each Rose contrasting with its neighbour, 
and the whole flowering together. For in¬ 
stance, here are several varieties all flower¬ 
ing together which will illustrate what I 
mean : — liambh: Carmine Pillar. Tea 
Rambler, Alberie Barbier. Waltham Bride, 
Ciruss an Zabern, Mozletti. Crimson Rour- 
s in It. C limbi rs: Gloire do Dijon, Gross an 
Teplitz, Ards Rover. Jius/n's: Austrian 
Briers, Penzance Briers, Scotch Roses, 
Common China, Crimson China. Poh/nn- 
thna: Perle d’Or, Leonie Lamesche, Eugenie 
Lamesche, Etciile de Mai, Aschenbrodel, 


Rugosa, Common Pink, Common White, 
Carmen, Blnnc Double de Courbet, Conrad 
F. Meyer, and Nova Zembla. Of course, 
there will be some Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, such as Lady Battersea, Papa 
Gontier, Prince de Bulgarie, Betty, etc., 
that will make quite a lovely group when 
brought together, and we must not forget the 
lovely old-fashioned Roses—the albas, the 
I Damasks, and the Hybrid Chinese, and 
j Gallicas, which follow close upon the heels 
of those named above. Thoee who produce 
their own standard Roses will now be re¬ 
ducing the number of growths. Three strong 
shoots are ample to retain. We bud in the 
two lower, then cut out the stem just below 
the top growth in February next—a detail 
that should be remembered, as by this means 
the stem does not die back, as it often 
will do if not correctly handled. Liquid- 
manure or artificial manure applied to 
the soil and watered in must receive 
our attention now if it is to benefit the ex¬ 
hibition blooms. Do not be afraid to apply 
good strong liquid made from animal 
manures to strong plants; but be careful to 
give weak doses to weakly plants, and these 
latter should have flower-buds pinched off to 
help their growth. 

The glorious rains we have had in most 
districts will make this a season that will be 
long remembered. I have never Been the 
buds look more promising. Judicious dis¬ 
budding and the removal of side-growths 
from the stems that carry a bud should 
ensure some good blooms. Any weak or thin 
growths should have a support.. Some Roses, 
such as Earl of Dufferin, Mario Baumann, 
etc., produce blooms so very heavy as to 
need such a support. Shades for the blooms 
are quito a necessity to the exhibitor. A 
handy man can make his own, but, if de¬ 
sired, he can purchase a very good article 
made of wire and strong waterproof paper, 
the latter being renewed very cheaply after 
it lias been in use for a season or two. Every 
exhibitor should see to it to obtain some 
protectors if he desires to win prizes, as it 
is almost impossible to compete against these 
growers who shade. Then, again, I would 
urge upon all exhibitors, whether they are 
showing three, six, or twelve blooms, to 
possess some of the wire-supports for the 
blooms. A bloom has so much more value 
when well displayed. I have seen fine blooms 
taken to shows, staged in unpainted deal 
boxes, and no Moss to set off the beauty cf 
the Rose, the bloom itself lying huddled 
up ou the board instead of standing up boldly 
so that the beautiful outline of the flower 
was visible. Aphides, both green and brown, 
can be successfully combated by using a 
solution of Cyllin soft-soap, 1 oz. to the 
gallon of water. Where possible, dip in¬ 
fested shoots in liquid, otherwise spray care¬ 
fully and frequently repeat the operation. 
Fungoid pests, rusts, etc., will be troubling 
us very soon, and to be prepared for them 
we should possess a good spray fluid, one 
that is easily applied. I believe one of the 
best is the Woburn Bordeaux paste. It is a 
new form of preparing Bordeaux mixture, 
and is much cheaper, and as it contains no 
gross particles of lime to clog the nozzles of 
the sprayers, it can be effectively and quickly 
applied. For red-rust, black-spot, mildew, 
Orange-fungus, this preparation is very good, 
and should be applied at once as a preven¬ 
tive rather than wait until the plants are 
attacked by the fungoid pests. Suckers must 
be diligentlv searched for and removed. 
Cut them back ns near to the root as 

pii s s i 1 iK>. 

J he repotting of Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses should now be carried out. They will 
then have a good long season in which to lay 
hold of the new soil. For these tribes good 
fibrous loam should predominate, but one 
part each of leaf-soil or peat and good farm¬ 
yard manure, well rotted down, forms a very 
good compost. Some of the best compost I 
used to make was when I was able to obtain 
one-year-old night soil. Some loads of turfy 
loam were brought together and made into 
a stack. Grass side downwards. A layer of 
the loam was so placed, then a layer of night- 
soil, and so on until we had a good stack. 
When required, this was chopped down, and 
no other manure added, save some L> nc h 
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bones. Be careful to preserve all roots pos¬ 
sible, and pot very firmly. Do not give a 
large shift, and only pot those plants whose 
roots are seen emerging from the hole in the 
pot. If possible, keep the plants under 
glass for a week or two, then plunge them in 
ashes up to the riin of pot, watering when¬ 
ever rain does not fall sufficiently. Ramblers 
and H.P. Roses may also be repotted now 
and placed outdoors if no temporary house- 
room is available. This is a good time to 
plant out own-root Roses struck earlier in 
the year. If, as they should be, they are in 
large 60 pots, they will, when transplanted, 
make rapid growth, but it is wise to remove 
all flower-buds this year. A nice open space 
is best for them, and they must be kept 
free of weeds, and soil constantly stirred. 
Old pot Roses that have been forced and no 
longer required for that purpose, if planted 
out now will make fine plants by August. 
The old growths should be pegged down in 
order that the lower eyes may be encouraged 


to break. If these plants are healthy at the 
root, but have become lanky, they will 
quickly grow’ into good, useful stuff for 
garden decoration. The ball of soil must be 
well soaked when put out, and slightly 
prodded to release the matted roots a little. 

Rosa. 


THE OLD CRIMSON MONTHLY ROSE. 
What a brilliant mass of colour is provided 
by this grand old Rose! In Miss Willmott’s 
garden, at Great Warley, dozens of plant* 
are making a fine show just now (June 10th), 
and will continue to do so for the whole of 
the summer and autumn. Perhaps Gru6s an 
Teplitz has somewhat eclipsed this old Rose 
for autumnal display, but in the early months 
of the year it is particularly valuable, there 
being nothing so bright, unless it be Fabvier 
and Cramoisie Superieure. Large bushes of 
Fabvier are now very effective. This is a 
splendid Rose, semi-double, of a very vivid 
light scarlet colour, and the bush has a grand, 
upright habit, wliichjii^tinguishes k from 
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the other monthlies. Where the old Crimson 
China can be made to climb, it is one of our 
most brilliant Roses. Perhaps it is more a 
question of age than anything else whether it 
will climb or not, but one now and then comes 
across walls covered with this beautiful old 
Rose, and when such is the case one is in¬ 
clined to envy the owners. Climbing Cra¬ 
moisie Superieure—or James Sprunt, a name 
it is sometimes known by—is a fast grower, 
but I have never found it free blooming 
enough. Rosa. 

TEA ROSE MME. JOSEPH SCHWARTZ. 
This is one of my earliest Tea Roses to 
bloom on a south wall, where it has done 
well for many years, though the soil is not 
what I should now prefer for a Tea Rose. I 
put it in as a cutting about 9 inches long, 
with a heel, in September, and there it has 
been unmoved ever since. I took a great 
fancy to it when worked on the Brier, but in 
that way it was one of the Roses which died 


back, and so 1 was fortunate to get it in a 
fine, healthy state on its natural root. It is 
a handsome wall Rose, and I advise all who 
care for beautiful Tea Roses—especially 
those that die back in the way described —to 
put in cuttings in autumn. Those who have 
light soils, in which people think Roses will 
not do, need not bo in the least afraid, as 
Tea Roses thrive very well in such soils; 
but, of course, they must be well prepared 
and good of their kind. W. 

ROSES UPON LOW WALLS. 

We frequently find Roses against the house 
or growing upon high walls. In this case the 
climbing or extra vigorous growers are used. 
A low wall—say, from 4 feet to 7 feet in 
height—is admirably suited for many of our 
choicest Roses. By selecting such free- 
growers as Anna Ollivier, Marie Van Houtte, 
Catherine Mermet, White Maman Cochet, 
Mme. Lambard, Souvenir d’un Ami, Rubens, 
Mme. Ravary, Mme. Abel Chatenay, War¬ 
rior, Melanie Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 


Mine. Falcot, La Boule d’Or, and Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, we can clothe such a wall 
far better than with the class generally 
spoken of as climbers. These have a tend¬ 
ency to grow too much towards the top of a 
wall, leaving blanks at the base. Varieties 
similar to those named fill out from the 
bottom and sides, covering the whole of the 
wall in a more uniform manner. They have 
another great advantage in being more per¬ 
petual-flowering. No sooner is one main 
crop over than wood for another good show 
is formed, while a few' flowers can be cut at 
intervals between these larger crops. By 
having a number of varieties on such a wall 
flowers can be had from early June until 
stopped by frost. Then the flowers are 
generally of better colour than when grown 
in the open, and a wall for our more tender 
varieties is valuable. La Boule d’Or is un¬ 
surpassed when it can be got to open well; 
and many of our most beautiful Roses have 
a tendency to droop, and are, consequently, 
often spoilt by dirt splashings during wet 
weather when grown as dwarfs in the open 
ground. A low wall is very suitable for these, 
and is almost indispensable, unless they are 
to be grown in standard or half standard 
form. 

We can have a capital selection of colours 
now, and all the Teas and their hvbrids, but 
more especially thoso of free habit, cannot 
fail to please in such a position. A wall 
covered with good Roses in this neighbour¬ 
hood is already a charming sight, and will be 
throughout the season. 

I do not think sufficient attention is given 
to watering Roses upon walls. They need 
more water than when in the open, because 
the wall absorbs so much of the natural 
moisture, while the position of the Roses is 
much drier. I would advise a freer use of 
liquid - manure throughout the summer, 
always affording a thorough soaking, in pre¬ 
ference to several waterings that often do not 
penetrate sufficiently to do more than excite 
the roots without any lusting satisfaction. 
Frequent syringing is a great help: the 
warm moisture thrown off by a dry wall be ; ng 
very grateful to the young Rose-growth. The 
syringing is also a great help towards keep¬ 
ing the plants clean and healthy. P. U. 

SHY BLOOMING ROSES. 

Some Rose* flower much more freely than 
others in the same section. One frequently 
hears complaints that a certain variety makes 
satisfactory growth, but fails to carry more 
than an occasional blossom, and in many 
cases the plant is condemned. I may men¬ 
tion two instances which came under my 
notice this season. The varieties were Climb¬ 
ing Devoniensie and Aglaia, both very ram¬ 
pant growers. Devoniensis is undoubtedly 
rather tender, while Aglaia is among the 
hardiest we have. 

In the case of Climbing Devoniensis frost 
generally doe* all the pruning necessary, and 
I believe this Rose is more satisfactory if the 
knife is kept from it except to remove dead 
wood. Near me there is a grand plant on 
the sheltered front of an old rectory, covering 
it for more than 20 feet from the ground. 
Last season, and many time* previously, this 
plant was very full of blossom, and it pro¬ 
mise* well at present. Now’, had the longer 
growths—in short, any of the wood—been cut 
away this spring, the lose of flower must have 
been considerable. Yet this Rose is often 
spoken of as “very beautiful, but so shy 
flowering.” Aglaia makes a lot of wood, but 
if we keep the knife from it, and allow' the 
plant to become well established, I find thie 
Rose one of the freest to bloom. Take that 
glorious Rose, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, for 
another example. It is only when allowed 
to grow almost at will that we secure any 
quantity of flowers. E. Veyrat Hermanos is 
a very strong grower, that has often been cut 
out because it produced so few blooms. Let 
it have its way, and keep the knife from it, 
and you will be agreeably surprised. This 
Rose reminds me of a globular and high- 
coloured Comtesse de Nadaillac, and it is very 
sweet-scented. 

It is the abuse of the knife that curtails 
blossoms upon most of the so-styled shy- 
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couple of seasons before it is finally con¬ 
demned. p y 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses with green centres.— The inquiry 
from a lady as to the cause of green centres 
in Roses reminds me of an incident early in 
my career of Rose-growing, which may amuse 
your readers. Over thirty years ago I started 
on this pursuit with much enthusiasm, and 
had a small house built for pot plants. I 
ordered a good lot of Roses, and was tempted 
to buy one or two large specimens, marked 
exhibition size, at a high price. One was a 
fine tree of a good old red variety, and pro¬ 
mised to do well, being set with a hue lot of 
buds. I watched the unfolding of these with 
much interest, but, to my great disappoint¬ 
ment, a large percentage “of the first blooms 
showed the fatal green centre. On writing 
to the grower later on, I stated that I had 
been well pleased with the lot generally, but 
disappointed in the appearance of the green 
centre, inquiring whether there was anv spe¬ 
cial reason for it. The answer I received 
was : “ I wish we could tell the cause of green 
centres in Roses.”—J. S. K. 

Rosa rugosa Carmen. - A very brilliant- 
coloured, single-flowered variety of Rosa 
rugosa is one named Carmen. It is now 
flowering with me, and I consider it a variety 
of much promise. The colour is of that rich, 
dazzling, blood-red colour seen in the H.P. 
Comte de Raimbaud, and nearly as bright as 
in Duke of Edinburgh. It is a single flower, 
and is much enhanced in beauty by the rich 
array of golden stamens. We owe "the intro¬ 
duction of this variety to Herr Peter Lam¬ 
bert, a raiser who has enriched our collec¬ 
tion with so very many excellent kinds. This 
variety was the result of a cross between 
R. rugosa rosea and the brilliant-coloured 
H.P. Prineesse de Bearn, which latter Rose 
has not only given the rich colour, but the 
fragrance also. Carmen will be a valuable 
addition to the garden Roses, and will form 
a good contrast to the single white form, 
R. rugosa alba.—E. D. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


SEASONABLE FLORAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


them at their best, they must be cut with 
long stems, and disposed so that both the 
flower and the flower-stalk each contribute 
to the floral picture. Some people are 
foolish enough to gather the blossoms with 
just a few inches of stem, in which case it is 
impossible to set them up artistically. The 
long, spiky foliage of the Iris is quite suffi¬ 
cient embellishment for these flowers. In ar¬ 
ranging the blossoms in the various recep¬ 
tacles, avoid crowding, each flower being so 
disposed that individually and collectively its 
full beauty is seen and properly displayed. 

The Pyrethrums are also much in evidence 
at this season. The single-flowered kinds, 
in the opinion of many flower-lovers, are con¬ 
sidered better for cutting than the double- 
flowered kinds. It may be attributed to the 
more vivid and rich colouring seen iq the 
single section, and then we should remember 
that the rich yellow centre or disc of the 
single flowers contrasts so very effectively 
with the crimson, scarlet, carmine, pink, rose, 
and many other pleasing colours represented 
in the ray-florets of this type of the Pyreth- 
rura. They are plants of the easiest possible 
culture, are extremely hardy, and, when 
established, yield a wonderful display of blos¬ 
soms for a considerable time. Trumpet 
vases, deep bowls, and deep glasses, etc., set 
off these flowers to advantage, and so long 
as a stiff system of arrangement is avoided, 
the result is always pleasing. In gathering 
the blossoms, they are sure to be cut in vary¬ 
ing lengths, and so long as the ends of the 
stems are always kept together, the disposi¬ 
tion of the bloonm in the vase, etc., will be 
all right. When gathered in this fashion, 
just drop the blooms into the receptacle, 
leaving them to adjust themselves in position. 
It is well to contrast the colours sometimes, 
as this can be done very effectively. We re¬ 
cently judged a vase in which brilliant crim¬ 
son flowers were contrasted with other flowers 
of a cream colour, and under artificial light 
the effect was excellent. In a vase I recently 
saw, the flowers were all white, and the ar¬ 
rangement was very chaste. The flowers 
represented were white Stocks, which stood 
out well above Gladiolus The Bride and a 
number of double white Pyrethrums, each 
subject being lightly disposed, so that the 
good points of each flower were seen to ad¬ 
vantage. The only foliage was a few sprays 
of the Hornbeam gathered from the hedge¬ 
row, the varying tints of green and bronze 
being most appropriate in association with 
the white flowers. Sweet Peas are coming 
on apace. There is now infinite variety in 


colour of the piuks and kindred shades. A 
few flowers deftly disposed are far more at¬ 
tractive than a mass of flowers jumbled to¬ 
gether in meaningless fashion. 

D. B. Crane. 


At no season of the year are flowers more 
abundant than during the months of June, 

July, and August, and at the present time 
there are numerous subjects, hardy and other- 
wise, that allow of a frequent change being ; colour j n any ordinary collection of plants, 
made. A well-arranged hardy flower-border j mR y ke we j| emphasise the importance 
invariably provides a goodly number of sub- j of uking advantage of the full length of 
jects from the early spring until quite late : s t e m of these flowers. Nothing is more dra¬ 
in the autumn, and during the three months ; tressing in an arrangement of the flowers of 
mentioned there is a wealth of material avail- i the S iv?ct Pea than Pc 
able for those who will take the trouble to 
grow these hardy plants. The first expense 
is practically the only one, and, except for 
adding an occasional new and choice subject ' ^ 

to the already long list, the grower has only j are an important element of their beautv, and 
to keep Ins plants growing and divide the j cannot understand shortening them in the 
extra large clumps every few years. One I manner X have described. A few pieces of 
may cat and come again without materially | Sweet Pea haulm and dainty tendrils are the 

most appropriate accompaniments for Sweet 
Pea flowers; other foliage, etc., seems to be 
quite out of place. I have no sympathy with 
the practice of using Gypeopuila elegans and 
Grasses with Sweet Pea blossoms, as they 
seem to detract from the value of the latter 


or one to see the stately 
and elegant flower-stalks shortened to 
6 inches or 8 inches. When treated in this 
fashion, much of the beauty and grace of this 
subject is lost. The stems of the Sweet Peas 


interfering with the display, and monotony 
in the floral arrangements of the home is 
almost unknown in such circumstances. Just 
now the Oriental Poppies are very striking 
in the hardy border. Where a number of 
plants is grouped together, it is quite an 


easy matter to cut many stately and effective flowers. In the floral arrangements of the 
blossoms for the larger vases in the house, house, Sweet Peas should be in frequent re- 
Large jars, trumpet vases, and receptacles , quest, and, as the plants do so much better 
of a similar character, display these beautiful when the flowers are gathered regularly each 
flowers to perfection, and if they are lightly , day, it should be an easy matter to frequently 
disposed, they make a noble decoration for change the colour scheme. Lavender and 
Hie draw mg room, sideboard, or the hall. | kindred tones of colour, or lavender and 
The Spanish Ins is another subject that, I cream or white flowers, should be avoided 
merit9 special attention at this time. These . for evening decoration. ws they are not effec- 
flowers are grown in many gardens and in tive under artificial light. Pink and rose or 
wonderful variety. The Spanish Iris is often i blush colours are beautiful at ail times, 
described as the hardy Orchid,” and it cer- creating a pleasing and charming picture both 
tainly deserves all the compliments bestowed j by natural and artificial light. Crimson and 
upon it, on account of its easy culture and scarlet tones are brilliant at night. On a 
its great value for cutting. Infinite variety i hot, trying day, these rich and vivid colours 
of coiour is now represented in these beauti- I are less pleasing than the softer tones of 
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SOME OLD FASHIONED FORECOURT 
PLANTS. 

Ip one passes along some of the side streets 
of our towns which form the homes of that 
portion of our great working-class popula¬ 
tion who take an interest alike iu their home 
and any small portion of ground attached 
thereto, such increased interest taken in the 
outside part of the domain is well worth 
noting. The neglect of the forecourt and a 
total absence of flower is now the exception 
in many of our thoroughfares, and the ob¬ 
servant will not fail to notice the presence 
of many old-fashioned plants having their 
special home in different parts, so that the 
inference is drawn that the inmate of the 
house hails from certain counties. Some 
big clumps of what was evidently the old 
Clary (Salvia Sclarea) recalled the villages of 
North Buckingham, where the cottagers 
grew large quantities of it, not altogether 
for its appearance, but for wine-making, the 
petals of the flowers being used in a similar 
manner to Cowslips. Similarly, some bushes 
of Tutsan recalled Sussex woods and the 
odour of the dried leaves peculiar, but not 
unpleasant, in the books of school children. 
This Hypericum—H. Androsaemum—has no 
claim to the brilliance of H. calyeinum, but it 
is a pretty little shrub, well adapted for 
shade planting, and I was pleased to see it at 
home in the cornere of a tiny garden. Small 
clumps of Ferns recall the west of England 
lanes, bits of yellow Iris our streams, Cam¬ 
panulas and many other things our woods, 
and so on until the list is indefinitely 
extended. 

It is pleasant to see the old crimson Clove 
often flourishing in such gardens after so 
many failures have been chronicled. I fanev 
success may be attributed to the liberal 
amount of road-grit and horse-droppings 
that is incorporated with the natural soil in 
these small gardens. I saw a fine clump of 
the old double white Columbine the other 
day, a bit over 3 feet high, and full of 
flower, with healthy, vigorous foliage. 
Forecourts on the north side, where little 
sun finds its way, are just now bright with 
Campanulas, the white forms being extra 
fine, and it is gratifying to note that they 
are much less sensitive to smoke and dust 
than the majority of flowers. Pansies in 
more or less force seem to find a place in 
nearly all gardens, and are general 
favourites. Alike in size, colour, and sub¬ 
stance, they are often remarkably good. 
For front and intervening fences, Chrysan¬ 
themums seem the favourite plants, and a 
capital show they make in late summer and 
autumn. One recognises in such positions 
old sorts of thirty years ago, like Julia 
Lagrav&re, Dr. Sharp, and Cottage Pink. 

E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aster sub-oosruleus for the house.— The 

European, not to say the American, world is 
full enough of Asters nowadays, and so 
numerous and so fair are they that we did 
not think any remarkable addition to 
their numbers was possible ; but now we are 
very much pleased with a summer-flowering 
one—Aster sub-coeruleus. We have tried its 
effect both out-of-doors and in a room, and 
find it charming. The contrast between the 
orange centre and the delicate rays is very 
pretty indeed. It is a hardy perennial. 

Asnidistras (tf.L — If your Aspidistras arc not in 
very large pots, they will greatly improve if shifted 
into larger ones with *ome fresh soil. But if they 
are new large, it will be better to turn them out of 
the pot.-. remo\e the drainage, then with the aid of 
a sharp knife, divide them into three or four, then 
putting each piece into a medium-sized clean pot, 
with good soil. They should be kept watered and 
shaded for a time, until new roots are made. New 
leaves would be produced, and ultimately you would 
have some capital plant*. If you do not care to 
take so much trouble, then put into a tub 20 gallons 
of water, and into that I bushel of stable droppings 
and 1 neck of soot. Let it soak and settle, and water 
with that twice a week. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

MARGUERITE MRS. F. SANDER. 
This, which was shown by Messrs. Sander 
and Son at the Temple Show, and then given 
an award of merit, belongs to the Queen 
Alexandra type of flower. The flowers are 
pure white, the centre being very full, the 
ray petals, as may be seen by our illustration, 
very broad. Some of the blooms measured 
5 inches across. The foliage is very distinct, 
being much more cut than in the usual forms 
of the Marguerite. The blooms have long 
foot stalks, which, if one may judge by the 


fused with pink. The variety White Queen 
is, judging by the whitish stems and leaf¬ 
stalks, either a sport or a seedling from West 
Brighton Gem. The flowers are of good size, 
pure white, and borne in great profusion. 
It was given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 7th. This 
variety should become a popular one for pot 
culture and the flower garden, provided the 
flowers retain their purity when planted out. 


WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS FOR 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

It is full late for propagating Salvias, Eupa- 
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Bethelli, and S. rutilans, also the lovely blue 
S. azurea grandiflora, require 8-inch or even 
9-inch pots to do them justice, and to be 
stood in a sunny position so that the wood 
gets thoroughly ripened. With the exception 
of S. azurea and Heri, pinching off the 
shoots may be carried on up to the end of 
August. The Eupatoriums require frequent 
pinching. An exception is the strong-grow¬ 
ing variety petiolare, whose terminal spikes 
of flowers are small if stopped after the end 
of June. Pelargoniums should be pinched 
two or three times, and all flower-spikes re¬ 
moved up to the middle of September. The 
berried Solanums do grandly with me s'ood 



Flowers of Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander. From a photograph of plants shown by Messrs. F. Sander and Son at the Temple Show. 


plants shown, appear to be somewhat weak. 
This, however, may in part be due to cultiva 
tion. The plant branches very freely, and we 
think that this variety, which, we understand, 
has been received from S. Africa, will be, 
when it becomes better known, largely grown. 

Zonal Pelargonium White Queen.— The 

scarlet-flowered Zonal Pelargonium West 
Brighton Gem, has long been a popular 
variety. It has also sported into forms with 
different-coloured flowers, one of which, 6ent 
out a few years ago with a great flourish of 
trumpets, and described as a pure white 
counterpart of West Brighton Gem, proved 
to be quite a misnoumr^the flowers bf ing suf- 
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toriums. Pelargoniums, the berried Solauum, 
Coronilla glauca, and a few others; but 
those having young plants should transfer 
them to pots large enough to sustain them 
duripg the season. The two first named are 
robust growers and will require larger pots 
than the others and a somewhat richer com¬ 
post, good loam with a little well-decayed 
manure and coarse leaf-soil being very suit¬ 
able. To get Salvia splendens to flower in 
smull pots late propagation—say, towards the 
end of July—is necessary. If strong leading 
shoots are rooted under handlights in a cool, 
shady position, potted on when fit, and their 
points pinched out twice, nice, sturdy plants 
may be had in November. Salvia Heri, S. 


1 on an ash bottom and their pots completely 
covered with old Mushroom bed-manure. 
Here they thrive and set their berries ad¬ 
mirably, and mako a bright display in the 
greenhouse towards the end of November, 
and with care they may be had in good con¬ 
dition up to Christmas. Devonian. 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. oj Gar- 
dbniso Illustrated is noio ready (price 3d., post fne 
SJtfJ. The liindiny Case for the same volume i* aLo 
available, price 1«. Od., by post 1#. 9 d. The Index and 
Bindmj Case can be obtained from any newsayent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Furnival -street, London, b.C. 
If ordered toyether the price of Index and Bindmy 
Case is 2s., post free. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The chief concern of growers at this season 
is to keep the plants moving, and the only 
way to do this is to see that each individual 
plant has proper attention. No two plants 
are alike, and consideration for their pecu¬ 
liarities must be observed if they are to make 

f ood progress. A writer in Gardening 
llustrated quite recently gave some infor¬ 
mation regarding the final potting of 
Chrysanthemums, and many readers are, 
doubtless, following the instructions given. 
I would amplify what was said regarding the 
soil used for the final shift, as the consti¬ 
tuents and ingredients vary so much in dif¬ 
ferent localities. For instance, should the 
loam, which is the chief ingredient in the 
final compost, be heavy, use three parts, add¬ 
ing thereto one part horse-droppings pre¬ 
pared as for a Mushroom-bed, or, failing this, 
well-rotted horse-manure, one part flaky leaf- 
mould, and one-quarter part of wood-ashes, 
or, failing this, crushed charcoal. A free 
sprinkling of bone-meal and a 6-inch potful 
of some approved plant-food should be added 
to each bushel of Boil. The whole should 
then be wel mixed, and placed under cover 
in the cool. In the case of loam of a light 
and sandy nature, the proportions should 
differ to some extent, the following generally 
answering very well: Four parts loam, one 
part horse-droppings prepared as previously 
advised, half a part flaky leaf-mould, one- 
quarter part each of coarse silver-sand or 
road-grit and old mortar-rubbish, and an 
eighth part each of bone-meal and wood- 
ashes or crushed charcoal. The loam should 
be fibrous, and chopped up into nodules about 
the size of a Walnut, and as little fine soil ae 
possible should be employed. Never use the 
compost when it is over-moist or too dry. So 
long ae the soil just holds together w'hen a 
handful is pressed into the form of a ball ie all 
that is required. When the soil has become 
unduly dry, the heap should be lightly 
watered, and turned over several times 
in the process, watering at frequent 
intervals to moisten the soil throughout. 
Nine-inch pots should meet the requirements 
of most plants, although a few of the more 
vigorous-rooting kinds answer better in pots 
one inch more in diameter. Weak-growing 
and late-struck plants succeed very well in 
pots eight inches in diameter, and plants that 
it is intended to flower on single stems do 
very well in either 6-inch or 7-inch pots, ac¬ 
cording to the vigour of each individual. The 
foregoing remarks apply, however, to plants 
intended for exhibition and to thoee who de¬ 
sire to exhibit cultural skill in their displays 
at home. 

Many readers desire nothing more than a 
free display of medium-sized blooms in the 
late autumn, and early winter, and wish the 
flowering season to cover as long a period as 
possible. The treatment these plants should 
receive is slightly different from that given 
to plants grown for exhibition, and those who 
wish to economise space and make the best 
display in a small greenhouse, may obtain 
this by placing two or three plants in each 
of the larger pots already mentioned. Three 
plants will do well in a 10-inch pot, two fairly 
strong-grow ing or three weak sorts in a 9-inch 
pot, and two plants also in an 8-inch pot 
frequently do extremely well. I have just 
been looking through a collection of Chrysan¬ 
themums grown in this fashion, and they im¬ 
pressed me with their promising character 
and their great possibilities in the flowering 
season. The points of the growths should 
be pinched out, as by so doing a bushy growth 
is induced, and larger plants and a more 
free-flowering display are ensured. It is well 
to remember, however, that there is a time¬ 
limit for this manipulation of the growth. In 
the case of all mid-season (November) kinds, 
the plants should be pinched for the last time 
at the end of June, and late-flowering sorts 
should receive similar treatment about a fort¬ 
night later. From this last pinching do not 
retain the next series of buds that develop, 
but, instead, grow on the plants to the ter¬ 
minal buds, which, borne in clusters, denote 
the termination of JrRe^plant’s growth. It is 
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usual to disbud to one bud to each ehoot 
where fairly large blooms are desired, and a 
mbre or less thinning of the buds of plants 
where a free display of useful blossoms is 
preferred, should be observed. 

When finally potting—and this is often car¬ 
ried oil well into the summer months, crock 
with care, covering the potsherds with some 
of the rougher portions of the soil, to pre¬ 
vent the finer particles working down into 
the drainage and clogging it. Carefully re¬ 
move the crocks from the plant that is to be 
repotted, and, after adjusting it in position, 
so that, the surface soil is an inch or two 
below the rim of the pot, fill in the prepared 
compost, and ram quite firm, taking care not 
to damage the roots in the process. Water 
in so that the whole of the soil and roots is 
thoroughly moistened, and then stand the 
plants together in groups for a week or ten 
days to recover from the check. Should the 
weather be hot and dry, water overhead or 
give the plants a good syringing in the 
evening. E. G. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The soldier-beetle.— Will you kindly tell me 
what is the name of the enclosed insect (whose tail 
was cut off by mistake), and eay whether it is in any 
way to blame for the damage done to the accom¬ 
panying young shoots, the centres of which have 
shrivelled up unaccountably.—A. L. 

[The insect is one of the soldier-beetles 
(Telephorus). It is certainly not responsible 
for the damage to the Rose-shoots, though 
what may have been it is impossible to say, 
as the shoots were too much dried up to re¬ 
cognise. The soldier and sailor-beetles, 
which are so common at this season of the 
year, and so conspicuous from their colour 
and size, are very voracious, devouring other 
insects with great eagerness. They are also 
carnivorous in the larval state, and are to be 
looked upon rather as friends than foes of the 
gardener.] 

Grub injuring Cauliflowers.— I enclose a small 
white grub found at the root of Cuuliflowers, which 
had begun to droop. Wireworma were also found, 
which probably have contributed to the decay of the 
plants. — Reader. 

-Can you tell me what the enclosed Insects are? 

They are eating into the roots of my Cauliflowers. 
They look like millipedes or centipedes, but they are 
taking quite a lot of Cauliflowers. What is the cause 
and what is the remedy?— J. R. Greatorex. 

-Last March 1 got Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts. 

and Cauliflower-plants from a nurseryman. Tney all 
did well up to ten days ago, when I noticed the 
plants withering one by one. On pulling up several, 

I discovered the stalks were hollowed out and in¬ 
fested with a white grub. I am enclosing a email 
plant, and will be most grateful for your opinion as 
to cause of disaster. The ground was under Grass 
for the past two or three years, and when turned up 
in tlie spring was liberally manured. I also sowed 
Turnips, but they are coming into blossom.— 
Ignoramus. 

[The grubs attacking the ropts of the Cauli¬ 
flowers are those of the Cabbage-root-fly (An- 
thomyia brassicae). The fly which these turn 
into is very like the house-fly, and there 
appear to be three broods a year. Possibly 
some of the soil fumigants would check the 
pest, but carbon-bisulphide would probably 
be the best thing to inject into the soil, at 
the rate of 4 oz. to the square yard. This is 
a deadly poison, and very inflammable and 
explosive, and must be kept away from a 
light—even that of a cigar. Sand moistened 
with paraffin will help to prevent the flies 
from laying their eggs if distributed along 
the rows. It is also important to keep down 
cruciferous weeds. The other animal is a 
centipede, and lives on insects and so on.] 

The Asparagus-beetle.--1 am enclosing a ?peri 
m'-n of a fly and grub found on my Asparagus. Will 
you kindlv «*ay arc they foes or friends, and. if the 
former, what is the be.-t cour.-e to pursue? They are 
in numbers on every plant. —Alfred C. Culley. 

[Your Asparagus plants are attacked by the 
grubs of the Asparagus-beetle (Crioceris as- 
paragi), a very common pest on this plant. 
We should at once spray the plants with one 
of the following mixtures :—1 lb. of soft-soap 
dissolved in 1 pint of boiling water, to vn liieli 
add 1 oz. of Paris-green and twice its bulk of 
lime. Stir well together, and add 15 gallons 
of water, and while using keep it stirreed, as 
the Paris green is very heavy, and will other¬ 
wise sink to the bottom. Or you might use 
the extract from 1 lb. of Quassia chips, 10 oze. 


of soft soap well mixed in ten gallons of soft 
water ; or paraffin emulsion properly diluted. 
Phe beetles are about $ inch long, with bluish- 
black heads, red, prominent eves, and fore- 
body of a brownish-red colour. The wing- 
cases are yellowish, with a dark central stripe 
where they join, with three dark spots on 
either side, and they may be found when the 
Asparagus is just fit to cut, and then on all 
through the summer. The early ones should 
be destroyed, if possible, as there ore several 
broods in the year. Later on, when the 
Grass is grown up, they may be shaken from 
it into an open umbrella.] 

The grub of the erane-fly.- The article 
on page 354 is very opportune, for leather- 
jackets are very troublesome in some dis¬ 
tricts this season, and planters will have to 
keep a keen look out on all members of the 
Brassica family. It is rather strange that it 
should affect certain districts and leave 
others untouched, but so it is. I have been 
m parts where the grub was hardly known, 
and in others where it was very trouble¬ 
some. One visitation recalled happened 
many years ago, when whole breadths of 
greenstuff had to be replanted, half-a-dozen 
grubs being often killed round each plant or, 
rather, its remains. The grub was new to 
the district, and the gardener had no know¬ 
ledge of its origin or the best preventive to 
adopt, but he was a firm believer in soot 
and lime, so we had to mix this up in equal 
proportions, and put a handful in each hole 
round the stem when replanting. Whether 
the grub objected to work through this or 
we had nearly cleared the ground at the first 
slaughter I do not know, certainly there was 
little more trouble that season. ' I had left 
the place before another planting-time, but 
believe .the old gardener ever afterwards 
held fast to his lime and soot.—E. B. S. 


FERNS. 

Hardy ferns and flowers. 

It is interesting to notice that combinations 
of the above (page 324), with very pleasing 
results, Are in evidence in many of our sub¬ 
urban gardens, where owners take a pride 
in the same, the only objectionable point 
sometimes seen being a tendency, when the 
front cf the house faces the north, to utilise 
borders beneath windows for the purpose, 
and to build up mounds of soil against walls 
considerably above the damp-course, which 
must, sooner or later, mean damp rooms. I 
noticed an arrangement the other day on the 
north side of an intervening fence, some 
30 feet long and 4 feet in width, from the 
house to the front fence, that was very fresh 
and pleasing. The side fence was covered 
with Forsythia suspensa, which had been & 
mass of yellow, and, when I saw it, was de¬ 
lightfully green. These dwarf mounds 
had been made about 4 feet long, and, ap¬ 
parently, about 18 inches high at the back, 
purple Irises, Poly stichum angulare and white 
Irises at the back, with Polypodium cambri- 
cum and the black Maiden-hair Spleenwort 
respectively in the front, with which were 
associated occasional bits of London Pride, 
growing very strongly, and sending up some 
fine stems. The interesting dips seemed to 
be mostly planted with Oeterach and just a 
few plants of Scolopendrium vulgare, with 
little clumps of Saxifraga Wallacei, a few 
plants of Creeping Jenny finishing off the 
rounds of the mounds, the whole being nicely 
arranged and planted, and presenting a very 
pleasing effect. I do not know if the idea 
was to leave the flowering plants as they were 
for another season. or if other things were 
to be substituted. It struck me, if some pots 
of white and scarlet Newberry Gem Pent- 
stemons and close-growing Tufted Pansies, 
also seedlings of Statiee and late-sown Gyp- 
sophila elegans, were ready, they would 
make a very pretty display all through the 
summer among the Ferns. I should not re¬ 
commend amateurs to plant the heavily- 
crested forms of Polypodium and Scolopen¬ 
drium in small ferneries. They are too 
dense in habit, and show to best advantage 
ns isolated specimens raised clear of other 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WISTARIA AS A BUSH. 

People do not make full use of this, the 
most precious climber ever introduced into 
©ur country. It does well with ue, and I 
have often seen specimens as fine in the 
Thames valley as in any other country. At 
present little use is made of it, except in one 
w ay. In France it is often seen used to adorn 
gates and archways, very prettily, and not 
stiffly, trained. As a bower-plant it is per¬ 
fectly lovely—that is to say, used to make 
houses of, as at Kew ; and now it begins to be 
used for gentle forcing, the plants are grow n 
in pots and trained, so as to flower well in 
that state. 

One of the most picturesque ways is that 
shown in our illustration, at Sir Frank 
Crisp’s garden at Henley. This is evidently 
an old ripened bush, the result of Japanese 
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Veitch. In North Devon, a plant 16 feet or 
18 feet high is growing in Lord Clinton’s gar¬ 
den at Stevenstone, which, when seen in full 
flower last year, was a remarkable sight. The 
sweet-scented flowers, borne in axillary in¬ 
florescences, are white, with yellow stamens. 
Styrax japonicum thrives well in loamy soil 
to which a little peat has been added. It is 
impatient of root disturbance, and ought to 
be transferred from a pot to permanent quar¬ 
ters while still quite small. As a rule, seeds 
are borne freely, a percentage of which is 
fertile, and germinates fairly well if sown as 
soon as ripe. W. 


THE MOCK ORANGES 
(Philadelphus). 

The various Pliiladelphuses are familiarly 
spoken of in most parts of the country as 
Mock Oranges and Syringas. Syringa is an 
unfortunate name, for, as this is the scientific 


the base. It is imperative that the pruning, 
should be done as soon as the flowers liavo 
fallen, «o that the longest possible growing 
season may be gained. The best-known 
species is undoubtedly 

P. coronarius, and most gardens of any 
pretensions possess specimens. A number of 
varieties are in cultivation, but all are in¬ 
ferior to the type. 

P. microphyllus is an American species, 
which is recognised by its low, dense habit, 
wiry shoots, and tiny grey leaves. The 
flowers are small and very fragrant, and the 
shrub is well worth planting where a neat 
bush 3 feet or so high is required. It does 
not need pruning as the other dwarf kinds do. 
To M. Lemoine, of Nancy, the happy idea 
occurred of crossing this dwarf species with 
P. coronarius, and some wonderfully effective 
plants were the result. One of his first intro¬ 
ductions was 

P. Lemoinei, which grows about 3 feet in 



Old bush Wistaria in garden at Friar Turk. 


training. I saw it in flower, and thought it 
most striking and beautiful. By the coming 
of the new T er Wistaria multijuga, we are en¬ 
couraged to make more use of these noble 
plants. The new Wistaria is quite as striking 
a plant as the older one, and is hardy and 
easily grown. W. 


Styrax japonicum.— Although the number 
of late June-flowering shrubs is considerably 
smaller than the number for the latter end 
of May, several very choice plants are in¬ 
cluded, Styrax japonicum being one of them. 
Though, when left to Nature, it grows into a 
wide-spreading bush, by pruning and tying 
up the leading shoot it may be made to assume 
the proportions of a smail tree, and it is in 
this way that its flowers are shown to the 
greatest advantage, for they are pendulous 
on thin stalks. The species is found in 
both China and Japan, and has been known 
for many years, though still a very rare plant. 
Several examples are to be seen in the 
arboretum at Ke^, while ther^ia a large one 
in the CoomU^" WjevJ nu^ijy^f Messrs. 


name of the Lilac, it is inappropriate when 
applied to a totally distinct genus. The 
Pliiladelphuses are useful shrubs, and single 
specimens or groups, when in full flower, in 
June, are very effective. Their culture is 
very simple, for, given ordinary garden soil, 
they grow freely, while a mulcli of well 
rotted manure each year keeps them in good 
condition. This mulch is desirable where the 
natural soil is poor. The Philadelphuses are. 
ae a rule, increased by means of cuttings of 
half-ripe wood inserted in sandy soil indoors 
during summer; but ripened wood treated 
after the manner of Currant cuttings can be 
easily rooted out-of-doors. The large-growing 
kinds may be grown for many years without 
anything in the way of pruning being neces¬ 
sary ; but in the case of dw arf-growing kinds, 
of which P. Lemoinei may be taken as an 
example, the most satisfactory results are ob¬ 
tained by annual pruning, which ought to be 
done about the end of June, or as soon as the 
flowers have fallen, removing the whole of 
the wood that ha6 flowered to make room for 
vigorous young shoots which appear from 


1 height, with leaves intermediate in size be¬ 
tween those of the parents, and flowers each 
5 inch across. An improvement on this plant 
made its appearance soon after, under the 
name of P. Lemoinei erectus, which might 
well be classed as one of the best twelve 
flowering shrubs for general planting. M. 
Lemoine has continued to raise hybrids, and 
numerous free-flowering plants with P. Le¬ 
moinei habit may be obtained. Of these, 
Boule d’Argent, with double flowers, Gerbo 
de Neige, Candelabra, Mont Blanc, and Mnn- 
teau d’Hermine are good, while Avalanche, 
Rosace, and Pavilion Blanc have verv large 
flowers. A plant which has attracted some 
considerable attention of late is 

P. PURPUREO-MACULATUS, of dwarf habit, 
with 6mall leaves, and bearing white flowers, 
with a large purple blotch at the base of each 
petal. Turning to the larger-growing kinds, 
we find 

P. Lewisi is one of the most ornamental 
species, for it blooms very freely, and grows 
I into a shapely bush. It i« a native of North 
America. Q r f|hen in 
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P. ORAN DIFLOE us another American shrub 
of great beauty. Of vigorous habit, it forms 
a very large bush, with handsome foliage 
and flowers. The variety floribundus blooms 
even more freely than the type, while the 
variety laxue is of somewhat looser habit, but 
quite as free# 

In addition to these there are other sorts 
which may be grown, such as insignis, Pekin* 
ensis, Satsumi, undulatus, inodorus, Gor- 
donianus, Falconeri, and mexicanue, but as 
a rule they blossom less freely than those 
previously mentioned, though in some in¬ 
stances the flow-ers are remarkable for good 
form and purity of colour. P. mexieanus i-> 
only suitable for the warmer parts of the 
country, while P. Satsumi cannot be said to 
be very hardy. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Bruckenthalla spleulifolla. —This charm¬ 
ing little plant is found in very few r gardens, 
though it is of neat appearance ami uhowy 
when in flower. It is a native of Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor, and is of Heath-like 
habit, with very tiny, dark green leaves. 
Mature plants rarely attain a height of 
6 inches, while they form compact masses of 
greenery. The flowers are borne in Juno in 
dense upright racemes, each of which is from 
1 inch to inches long. The flowers, very 
like those of a Heath, are pink in colour. 
Bruckenthalia its closely allied to Erica and 
Bryanthus, and 6ome botanists have placed 
it in one or other of those families. Similar 
treatment to that accorded the Ericas is 
necessary, while it may bo successfully cul¬ 
tivated in a fairly moist position in the rock 
garden or as a group in a bed of peat-loving 
shrubs. As is the case with many other 
dw arf ehruhs of a somewhat similar character, 
this one may be increased by layers, but 
plants raised in this way are usually less 
vigorous and give less satisfactory results 
than those raised from either cuttings or 
seeds. Cuttings of small pieces taken in July 
or August and inserted in pots of sandy peat 
placed in a close propagating-casc root in the 
course of a few weeks. The tiny plants 
tdiould be planted in a frame, where they can 
be kept cool and moist until large enough to 
be transferred to nunserv quarters or perma¬ 
nent positions.—D. 


THE BItOUMS. 

Several of the Brooms may be included 
among the very best flowering shrubs, while 
there are few things which are more easily 
grown. They cannot, however, be considered 
long-lived, and it is better not to attempt to 
keep them too long, for in the majority of 
cases old plants do not bloom so ireely as 
young ones, while some have a tendency to 
legginess as they advance in years. There 
are, however, a few species which continue in 
good condition for a long period, these being 
the larger growing kinds of Genista. Many 
of the kinds do best when raised from seeds ; 
others grow' well grafted on stocks of Labur¬ 
num, while a few sorts may be increased from 
cuttings. Varieties of the common Broom 
(Cytisus scoparius) may be propagated from 
cuttings, but such plants are often very short¬ 
lived, so grafting is usually resorted to. The 
variety Andreanus may, however, be raised 
from seed. If the seeds are selected from a 
plant with well-coloured flowers, about 30 per 
cent., as a rule, come true, and it is possible 
to select them fairly well when in the seed¬ 
ling stage, by the cotyledons being purplish 
on the under surface, while those which more 
closely resemble C. scoparius are green. The 
secret of success with many of the Brooms is 
to place them in permanent positions while 
quite small, and keep them well pruned for 
a few years, to ensure a good foundation. 
Small plants may be transplanted satisfac¬ 
torily, but the transplanting of large ones is 
attended with great difficulty, and it is rarely 
that the operation succeeds. Pruning is 
somewhat similar, for, while young plants 
rather enjoy being cut over, it is no use cut¬ 
ting old plants back to the hard wood, as 
may be done with many other shrubs, for if 
that is done, they will not again break. For 
this reason it is advisable to destroy plants 
when they get leggy, and-^tart again with 
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young stock. Soil i« not of vital importance 
to the Brooms. 

The uses to which the Brooms can be put 
are many, for they look well in beds in con¬ 
spicuous situations, as groups .in the shrub¬ 
bery, or scattered about in a natural manner 
in a wild garden or in a park. A great many 
kinds are known, but it is unnecessary to 
direct attention to those which are not in 
general cultivation, except it be in one or 
two cases, where the plants are of special in¬ 
terest ; therefore, it may be assumed that the 
majority of those alluded to can be readily 
obtained. The Brooms are contained in two 
genera, Genista and Cytisus, which possess 
many points in common. In Genista the fol¬ 
lowing arc among the most striking kinds : — 

G. iETHNENSis, the “Mount Etna Broom.” 
This is a tall-growing plant from Sicily and 
other places, of a peculiarly graceful habit. 
Grow ing, when mature, to a height of 18 feet 
or 20 feet, it lives longer than many of the 
other sorts. The main branches are thick 
and strong, the branehlets being Rush-like 
and pendulous. The leaves are tiny and 
sparingly produced, but the flowers, which 
are golden, are borne in the greatest profu¬ 
sion in July. It is at this period that the 
graceful outline of the shrub can be appre¬ 
ciated, for each branch is made up of long 
golden streamers. If pruned when young to 
get a good foundation, a mature plant may be 
anything up to 12 feet or 15 feet through. It 
should be increased by means of seeds. 

G. anglica, sometimes called the “Needle 
Furze,” is found wild in many parts of the 
country. It is of dwarf habit, and spiny, the 
small yellow flowers being borne during sum¬ 
mer. It can hardly bo recommended for the 
garden proper, blit is a good subject for 
planting with Gorse and other subjects to 
cover a dry bnnk. 

G. cinkrka, from south-western Europe, is 
another tall-growing species. It attains a 
height of at least 10 feet or 12 feet, and forms 
a fairly wide bush. The blossoms are yellow, 
and borne in June. It is an excellent sort 
for planting to form a specimen. 

G. HI8PANICA, the Spanish Gorse, is found 
in south-west Europe. It prefers a sunny 
position, and is excellent for the rock gar¬ 
den. It is recognised by its compact charac¬ 
ter and spiny growth. Plants which have 
plenty of room for development form nice 
globular masses* 2 feet high, which in May 
are perfect balls of gold. It thrives much 
better when planted thinly than when grown 
in a dense mass. 

G. dalmatic a might very well he called a 
prostrate-growing form of the last-named, 
for, except in height, the two have much in 
common. It is an excellent sort for carpet¬ 
ing beds, while it also succeeds on rockwork. 

G. 8AGITTALIS, differing from every other 
speeies by its winged stems, grows 9 inches 
to a foot in height, but may frequently be 
found 6 inches or so high. In diameter it 
increases rapidly, and quickly forms a wide- 
spreading mass. The golden flowers are 
borne in upright racemes in May. 

G. TINCTORIA, known as tho “ Dyer’s 
Greenweed,” blossoms towards the end of 
July. It is improved by having the flowering 
shoot* cut well back in spring, for it blos¬ 
soms from the current season’s shoots. A 
dwarf form with double flowers is known, 
while another variety, elatior, is of stronger 
hnbit than the type. The variety grows 
about 3 feet high. 

G. virgata, from Madeira, grows to at 
least 15 feet high, and forms a bush of almost 
the same width. As in the ease of G. icth- 
nensis, it lasts for many years in good con¬ 
dition, while it is an extremely useful shrub 
for placing in semi shade and in poor soil. It 
is of upright habit, and bears an abundance 
of golden blossoms in June. Of the Cytisus 
the following are good representatives: — 

C. albus, the “White Spanish Broom,” 
although occasionally met with from 8 feet 
to 10 feet in height, is seen at its best at From 
4 feet to 6 feet high. If kept for a period of 
six or eight years, and then replaced by young 
plants, the best results are obtained. A 
variety called inearnatus differs in the flowers 
being stained with red. 

C. Ardoini, a dwarf, yellow-flowered spe¬ 
cies from the Maritime Alps, is suitable for . 


carpeting beds or for planting on rockwork. 
It appears to hybridise fairly easily with 
other species, and several interesting natural 
hybrids are known. 

C. Beam is one of the hybrids which claim 
Ardoini parentage, the other parent presum¬ 
ably being C. purgans. It originated at Kew 
a few years ago, and is an extremely orna¬ 
mental plant, as it grows well, and flowers 
freely. In habit it partakes most closely of 
C. Ardoini, but is stronger and taller. 

C. BIFLORU8 is one of the earliest species 
to bloom, and may frequently be found in 
flower by mid-April. It grows 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, the former being more frequent. The 
flowers are yellow, and usually borne in pairs 
from axillary buds. 

C. capitatus is a European kind, distin¬ 
guished by its yellow flowers being borne in 
flattened terminal heads. It does not appear 
to be in 60 great favour as many of the other 
species, probably on account of its habit of 
deteriorating quickly. 

C. Dallimorei is a hybrid between C. 
scoparius, var. Andreanus, and C. albus. 
The cross was effected in 1902, C. s. An¬ 
dreanus being the female parent. In order 
that no chance of a mistake should occur in 
the cross, the female parent, which was estab¬ 
lished in a pot, was placed in a greenhouse 
away from any other Broom, and the stamens 
were removed from a few' flowers before there 
was any sign of pollen, the remaining flowers 
being removed in the bud stage. Pollen 
from C. albus was used, and four seeds were 
obtained. Two plants only grew, one very 
freely and the other badly. The free-grow¬ 
ing one flowered first, and produced flowers 
of a clear yellow colour, intermediate in size 
between those of the two parents. A year 
later the second one, which bears the above- 
mentioned name, blossomed, and prpved to 
be quite different from anything in cultiva¬ 
tion, the flowers being of a purplish or red- 
dieh-purple colour, and about half as largo 
again as those of C. albus. In habit it is 
intermediate between the parents. It grows 
quickly grafted on Laburnum, and a small 
bed of it may be seen near the main gate at 
Kew. (See illustration on page 401.) 

C. DECUMBEN8 is a dwarf, free-flowering 
European species, suitable for carpeting a 
bed or for growing on rockwork. It is easily 
increased bv cuttings. 

C. KEWEN8I8 is another hybrid which 
claims C. Ardoini as one parent, the other in 
this case being supposed to be C. albus. It 
blossoms with great freedom, the flowers 
being cream-coloured. Its prostrate habit 
fits it for planting on rockwork or as a car¬ 
peting for some taller-growing subject. It, 
was first noted at Kew about eighteen years 
ago. 

C. LEUCANTHUS is a low-growing kind from 
the Balkan States. The flowers are whitish 
and borne in flattened heads. Grafted on 
Laburnum stems, it forms a large, rounded 
head ; grown naturally, it makes small, dense 
bushes. 

C. nigricans blossoms in July and August , 
and i* noticeable by reason of its long, up¬ 
right, terminal racemes of flowers, which are 
of a rich yellow colour. It is of European 
origin, and is one of the kinds which is im¬ 
proved by spring pruning. Old plants are 
rarely satisfactory, therefore a young stock 
should be kept growing on. 

C. praecox is another natural hybrid be¬ 
tween C. purgn,ns and C. albus, a-s near as 
can be ascertained. It is very free- 
flowering, the blooms being cream. Its 
value is, however, somewhat impaired by the 
flowers having an unpleasant odour, and to 
some people decidedly objectionable. For 
this reason, it ought not to be planted close 
to a path. 

C. purgans.— This is a dense, low -growing 
kind, which inav be found up to 3 feet in 
height. It bears rich golden blossoms in 
May, and is a native of south-west Europe. 

C. purpureus, the Purple-flowered 
Broom, a pretty species when well-flowered, 
is a dwarf kind, and rarely exceeds from 
12 inches to 18 inches in height. The flowers 
borne from the leaf-axils, are pale purple in 
colour, the blooming-time being late May. 
The best results are obtained from this spe¬ 
cies bv pruning a way the old flowering wood 
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as soon as the blooms arc over, for in this 
ease new 6hoots are formed from the root- 
stock and from underground stems. It is a 
native of Eastern Europe. Seeds form the best 
means of propagation. 

C. scorARius, the “Common Broom” of 
our own commons and hillsides, is a very 
showy and useful plant, for its large, rich, 
golden blossoms are borne with great free¬ 
dom. It is, however, frequently represented 
in gardens by its varieties Andreanus and 
sulphureus. The former is a well-known 
plant, and is conspicuous by reason of the 
rich reddish-brown colouring of the wing 
petals of the flowers. Several forms of it are 
in cultivation, which differ somewhat in 
colour, one curious form having the golden 
petals replaced by cream, while the reddish- 
brown is retained. The variety sulphureus, 
on the other hand, is recognised by its pale, 
cream-coloured petals. It is a very beautiful 
variety, and its pale flowers have been 
likened to moonlight, lienee the common 


FRUIT. 

THE LOWBERRY. 

This is the name which has been given by 
Messrs. Stuart Low' and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
to a form of the Bramble, which so closely 
resembles the Loganberry that, to the ordi¬ 
nary observer, any distinction is hard to find. 
The firm not only claims that the variety 
fruits earlier than does the Loganberry, but 
that the fruits are much superior in flavour. 
So far, this new berry has been shown only 
when ripened under glass. It was so pre¬ 
sented at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Holland Park Show last year, when it se¬ 
cured an award of merit. That award has 
been severely criticised, on the ground that 
Brambles are not indoor fruits, and the test 
should have been found in outdoor-grown 
fruits alone. At the meeting of the society 
held on June 6th, the firm again exhibited 
ripe fruits, as well as growths carrying fruit, 



CytisuB Dallimurei in the I’yyal Gardens, Kew. (See page 400 ) 


name of “Moonlight Broom” which is ap¬ 
plied to it. Several other varieties are 
known, of which pendulus, with prostrate 
branches and largo flowers, is very showy. 
Flore-pleno bears double flowers, but can 
only be looked on as a freak, for it is less 
ornamental than the type. 

C. 8ess i lifoli us is a rather stiff-habited 
plant from southern Europe, with sessile 
leaves. The flowers are golden, and are 
borne in June. 

C. versicolor, a hybrid between C. pur- 
pureus and C. hirsutus, the latter having 
much in common with C. biflorus, is a showy 
plant, of stronger habit, and bearing larger 
and paler-coloured blossoms than the Purple- 
flowered Broom. It is very free-grow ing, and 
is worth a place in every collection. 

_ __ D. K. 

Cutting down Deutzia (Kerry ).—It would be 
better to defer cutting your Deutzia down until it 
has flowered next spring, as by doing it then the 
plant will have a much longer season in which to 
make vigorous growth. Mulch it well after cutting 
down, and water JreHy if the wenthlr is at all dry. 

Digitized by 


and again grown under glass. I had the 
pleasure of tasting the fruit, and found it to 
be soft, succulent, juicy, and sweet, and, if 
not showing much flavour, yet was singularly 
pleasant eating. 

The point to be determined is whether such 
excellence of quality will be found in outdoor- 
ripened fruits, also whether fruits of the 
Loganberry ripened under glass would not be 
just as good. To fairly test the merits of 
the Lowberry, we want both that and the 
Loganberry treated alike, both under glass 
and outdoors. I have been promised that 
opportunity to taste fruits of the newcomer 
from outdoors shall bo furnished later. I 
would like to have fruits of the Loganberry 
to taste at the same time. When I tasted the 
Lowberry at Vincent-square, Mr. W. E. 
Gumbleton did so at the same time, but pre¬ 
ceded it by the remark that with him the 
loganberry was worthless. However, he 
liked the Lowberry fruit very much—indeed, 
no one could well do otherwise—and that 
leads to the suggestion that both these Black¬ 
berries may, after all, be worth growing in 


pots in houses, to produce really delightful 
fruits for dessert. They both need ample 
warmth, however grown, to thoroughly ripeu 
the fruits. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum-trees falling.—I have two large standard 
Plum-trees on my lawn, about fifteen years old. Each 
year I get practically the same result—no fruit. Last 
year I had the trees root-pruned, making a trench 
round each tree about 6 feet in diameter and 2 feet 
deep, cutting off all roots, except tap-root. One tree 
bears large quantities of fruit each year and no 
foliage or very little, and when the size o.’ Peas, the 
Plums drop off. The other tree has a fair quantity 
of foliage, but little fruit, nearly all of which drops 
off. I am enclosing you bough of each tree. The 
soil is chiefly clay and heavy. 1 noticed the soil 
was very dry when 1 root-pruned, so I had some 
pipes laid round the trees under the turf, and have 
well watered. If you can explain the cause and give 
me a remedy 1 shall be very glad.— Old Subscriber. 

[We cannot conceive why you left the tap¬ 
roots intact when you root-pruned these two 
Plum-trees. It is these roots which are caus¬ 
ing all the trouble, and preventing the trees 
being fruitful. They have gone down into 
the subsoil, and are supplying the trees with 
nothing but crude sap, which is productive 
of wood-growth, but no fruit. Next autumn 
you must remedy this, either by lifting the 
trees outright and transplanting them, or dig¬ 
ging down deep enough to allow of the ball 
being tunnelled under, one-half at a time, 
cutting off all roots found close up to the ball. 
Be careful to fill in again gradually in this 
case, and ram the soil as firmly as possible. 
When filling in the trench round the outside 
of the ball, add some good turfy loam and a 
fair quantity of old lime-rubbish. Do away 
with the drain-pipes mentioned, as these are 
quite unnecessary. When the above recom¬ 
mendations have been carried into effect, and 
the turf is being re-laid, leave a clear space 
round each tree of not less than 3 feet, for 
the purpose of affording water when neces¬ 
sary, and for mulching when needed. \ T ou 
must not expect to reap any benefit next 
year, after having to deal with the trees in 
this way, but they will, if the work is care¬ 
fully done, be forming a quantity of fibrous 
roots all through next season, and make a 
good deal of short, twiggy growths, which 
should, and will without doubt, fruit the year 
after.] 

rigs not ripening.— I have a large Fig-tree 
which bears a splendid crop of Figs every year, but 
they never come to maturity. When about half 
their full size, they begin to turn yellow, and drop 
off. I have consulted local gardeneis, and have tried 
feeding and thinning the crop. 1 have also dug 
down and confined the roots to prevent them running 
into anything unsuitable, but nothing hitherto has 
proved of any avail. The tree looks very healthy, 
and has hundreds of fruits, and I am writing to ask 
your kind advice before cutting it down.— Mary E. 
Fedden. 

[The sample of growth forwarded clearly 
shows that the Fig in question is both healthy 
and fruitful. That being so, the fault of 
fruit-casting to which the tree is addicted 
must be looked for in another direction. We 
think it lies at the roots, because we have 
never yet met with a case of fruit-casting in 
which the wood was healthy and fruitful that 
it was not so. Although this tree has been 
dug round, and steps taken to confine the 
roots, nothing is said about the ball or base 
of the tree having been tunnelled beneath, 
and all roots found growing in a downward 
direction cut off. Itishere we fear the evil lies. 
It is of no practical use whatever in checking 
the growth of the roots at the sides of the ball 
to leave the roots beneath it untouched. The 
best way, when having to deal with a tree in 
this condition is, if possible, to lift it outright 
and concrete the bottom of the station. When 
this cannot be done, the next best thing is 
to work out the soil from beneath the ball to 
the extent of one-half, and, after having 
shortened the roots, put in a 4-inch layer of 
concrete. Allow this to extend from the 
wall to as far as where you have adopted 
repressive measures for the confinement of 
the roots. When dry, put 6 inches of 
drainage material over it, some whole turves, 
Grass side down, on this, and then fill in tho 
intervening space with some of the soil 
thrown out, and ram it as firmly as possible. 
When finished, deal with the other half in like 
manner. If, as we suppose, the base of the 
ball has- not l>een dealt with in the manner 
described, -then, we advise its adoption, carry- 
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iug out the work next autumn, giving the tree 
another ehauce before finally deciding to de¬ 
stroy it. We can think of nothing else being 
likely to cause the trouble.] 

Fungus on Apple-tree leaves.—I have in my 
garden about forty Apple-trees, among which are five 
Cox’a Orange Pippin, and they will soon be bare of 
leaves, which are falling fast (I enclose a few). Can 
you tell me the cause and remedy? The same thing 
happened last year. The trees seemed healthy and 
were full of blossom. I sprayed them about three 
weeks ago with arsenate of lead paste and Straw- 
M>mte (Bordeaux mixture), very weak. None of the 
other trees are affected. — F. S. 

[The fungus with which the leaves of the 
Apple-tree you send are infested is the 
Apple-leaf spot (Cladosporium herbarum). 
This fungus attacks in the same manner, and 
has the same effect on the leaves of some 
varieties of Apples- Cox’s Orange Pippin 
generally being marked down as a victim— 
»s the shot-hole fungus has on the foliage of 
the Peach. When the attack is a virulent 
one, as is evidently the case in this instance, 
the leaves fall off, and this, when it occurs 
for several successive seasons, has naturally 
a very debilitating effect on the trees. It is 
one of those fungoid diseases about which but 
little is known, and why it attacks the foliage 
of the Apple, and has a decided preference 
for some varieties over others is a matter 
which has yet to bo cleared up. So far as 
remedial measures are concerned, you can¬ 
not do better than treat this fungus as for 
the Apple-scab. Arsenate of lead paste is of 
no use for this purpose, and nothing less 
than a powerful fungicide is of any avail. 
At the present time we advise you to spray 
the trees with a 3£-oz. solution of sulphide of 
potassium (liver of sulphur), made by dis¬ 
solving 3] ozs. of the sulphate in 10 gallons of 
warm water, in which an equal weight of 
soft-soap has been previously dissolved. If 
it is found that one application does not 
surest the disease, repeat the spraying. Bo 
careful to gather up the fallen leaves and 
burn them ; also keep the ground scrupu¬ 
lously clean under and round about the trees. 
In regard to winter treatment, spray twice 
with caustic alksdi solution—«ay, in Novem¬ 
ber and again at the end of January. Then, 
just before the buds break, spray with a solu¬ 
tion of iron sulphate. To make this, dis¬ 
solve 10 lb. of the sulphate in 10 gallons of 
warm water. When the trees have flowered 
and set, spray with dilute Bordeaux mixture, 
ami again two or three weeks afterwards. If 
necessary, spray a third, or even a fourth, 
time. An alternative plan would be to use 
the Woburn wash. Dilute 1 gallon of this' 
wash with 9 gallons of water, and then add 
”11). of caustic soda. As it contains sulphate 
of iron, it acts both as a fungicide and winter ' 
wash. Spray the tree# with it at any time 
during January or February, while the trees 
are dormant. After the fruit is set, spray 
with Woburn Bordeaux emulsion, as advised 
for ordinary Bordeaux mixture. This is a 
fungicide and insecticide combined. 

Apple-tree in bad health.- I have just t;iken to 
an orchard of Apple trecs. In March I had the turf 
removed round the trees, and Raxe liquid-manure 
Only about, one-sixth l>lo**ouicd, and the fruit which 
set has ta-vn much thinned by caterpillars, with wh.rli 
the trees generally arc infested. 1 was not able to 

► pray before blooming. What I should like to know 
js, van 1 ►pray them this month with advantage/ 

If m, with what, or must they remain until the 
winter? —U. N. B. 

[You may certainly spray the trees now, and 
tlie sooner the better. If it is an attack of 
caterpillar alone which is doing the mischief, 

► pray with arsenate of load, 3 ozs. to 10 gal 
Ions of water. On the other baud, should the 
attack he a combined one, consisting of eater 
pillars, aphis, etc., with, perhaps, a leaf- 
fungus or mildew, then make use of an in 
scclicide containing fungicidal proper!i s, 
sin li as Bordeaux emulsion. As this is some¬ 
what difficult for anyone not possessing tie- 
necessary apparatus to make, you would be 
well advised to buy it ready made. All that 
is then necessary is to dilute and apply the 
emulsion according to directions.] 

ZiOganberries falling. Cm xuu tell me the 
cause of a few of the “ canes ” for next year'.- Lug.iii 
berries fading, then decaying, and dropping- olt as 
cm !'>sed? Most of them are vigorous alul in excellent 
health. The yield I get is enormous cm h season from 
only five plants. — Cham m:KS. 

[Wo much regret not being in a position to 
give you a reason for the shoots of the Logan¬ 
berry dying off, as those you ^nd have di 


Nothing of the kind has hitherto come under 
our notice, and we think that, whatever the 
cause may be, it is purely local. The shoots 
appear a« if they had been in contact with u 
galvanised wire—such as is used in the con¬ 
struction of training trellises—which had 
become overheated with the eun’s rays, or 
along which an electric current had passed, as 
might easily have happened during the re¬ 
cent stormy weather. Some kinds of artificial 
manures would also burn the young and suc¬ 
culent shoots if they came into contact, with 
them, but there is no evidence to show that 
anything of the kind has been made use of.] 


Strawberries going brown.—I would like to 
know what is wrong with Strawberries which are 


VEGETABLES. 

FLAVOUR IN POTATOES. 

I wish “A. D.,” in his article, Had given us 
the names of Potatoes he can recommend 
for their flavour. He is right in what he 
says about chalk soils, and the influence of 
soil is most important, but there is a distinc¬ 
tion in the kinds as regards flavour. It 
would be worth while to test the best Potatoes 
from the point of view of flavour alone, in¬ 
cluding French, German, and American Pota¬ 
toes, as well as our own. I was much pleased 
with a yellow-fleshed one grown about 


one grown __ 

. . , Bruges, which was excellent in flavour, due 

going brown, as per enclosed samples, and what is i nn _* r ,. > .2 

the remedv? The Strawberries were planted last ! P. * no doubt, to tho fine free soil of the 

.. • * • district, but also distinct as to kind. 

The Potato belongs to a poisonous familv, 
which makes it all the more desirable to elimi¬ 
nate varieties of poor flavour. There are 
some kinds which have an unpleasant, bitter 
flavour, no matter how well they are grown, 
and these should be avoided.—W. 

-In the north of Scotland there used to 

' be grown many years ago a variety known 
locally as Pink-eye, which had a yellow flesh, 
and which in late spring used to be regarded 
as one of the finest-flavoured Potatoes grown. 
It was strange that this same Potato, when 
newly dug, was not at all mealy, but when 
taken from tho pits in the early spring, the 
flavour was all that one could wish, having 
that mealiness and dryness that are so much 
appreciated by many. I have made inquiries 
about this Potato, but find that it has gone 
out of cultivation, the yellow flesh not being 
favoured. Another variety that was also 
noted for its flavour was White Elephant, 
which, from the sandy soil of Surrey, was 
always excellent. If I mistake not, this also 
w-as of good flavour from a very heavy soil.— 


autumn. The * ri ;l i-s light, dark, and rich, and clean 
straw has been laid over the bed aa a protection to 
the fruit-. — (j. M. Grksley. 

[The seeds on the Strawberries forwarded 
have been partly eaten, and in all probability 
by field mice. These little animals ofttimes 
work great destruction in Strawberry planta¬ 
tions, and once they put in an appearance no 
quarter should be given them. The old- 
fashioned figure-of four trap \xill soon be 
answerable for the capture of a good few of 
them if properly set, a few of them being dis¬ 
posed at intervals all over the bed. Another 
form of trap, called the “Little Demon,” 
which can be bought at any ironmonger’s, is 
also very efficient. This ie where the garden 
cat plays an important part. If not too 
well fed, a good cat will keep a garden clear 
of mice, and sometimes rats as well. If you 
have no cat in the garden, we recommend you 
to keep one in future.] 

Melons failing.— Lust year 1 grew tsome Melons 
In a .span-roof house. The bed was made up with 
good stable-manure and fresh loam. I had a splendid 
crop of fine large fruits. This year 1 made the hod 
with peat-manure. The plant* have grown well, but 
the fruits do not set at all freely, and those that 
have *et mvcII so slowly and in ugly shapes, as if 
they would do no good, and nearly every fruit forms 
a kind of core at the crown after the flower lias 
fallen. Will you kindly inform me if the peat manure 
is the eaiisf, and what 1 can do to help them? I am 
also very troubled with red-spider. —A. C. R. 

[There is not the slightest doubt your 
failure is attributable to the employment of 
peat-manure instead of that obtained from 
tho stables. As you found this latter 
material contributed in no small degree 
towards the successful results you obtained 
last year, it is rather surprising you did not 
again use it to form the fermenting bed with. 
Stable-manure generates heat, while peat- 
litter does not, or only in a slight degree, 
comparatively speaking, and it is this lack 
of bottom-heat at the roots which is prevent¬ 
ing the fruits from swelling so freely as they 
(should, and is, no doubt, also responsible for 
the malformations complained of. Mal¬ 
formed fruits are of infrequent occurrence in 
houses where there is an ample supply of 
bottom as well as top heat, and when such a 
case is detected, the fruit is at once removed. 
In this instance it often arises from the fruc¬ 
tifying organs of the flower being injured in 
some way during the process of “setting,” 
hut when it is general, as in your ease, then 
it may be attributed to errors in culture, such 
as insufficiency of heat. Nothing, we fear, 
can be done to remedy this defect now, and 
the only thing is to make the most of solar 
heat towards forwarding the crop. To this 
end. maintain a temperature during the day, 
with the aid of sun heat, of 85 (legs, to 
lit) (legs. Syringe the plant# in the early 
morning, damp the floor and beds frequently 
during I lie forenoon when bright, and close 
the hon->e early enough to command a tern 
peratlin- of DO (legs. to !»‘J dogs. No harm will 
ensue if the plants are at once most lilx/rally 
syringed. By these means tin* heat in the 
house van be maintained at from (55 (legs, to 
70 (legs, during the coolest part of the night, 
and thus, in a measure, will be some compen¬ 
sation for the loss of bottom heat. As re¬ 
gards red spider, you should experience no 
difficulty in subduing this if you maintain a 
humid atmosphere in the manner advised, 
and subject the foliage to a thorough wetting, 
both on the upper and under surfaces, with 


THE ROCHFORD CUCUMBER. 
Except for its prolific nature and vigorous 
constitution, this Cucumber does not appeal 
to the amateur or private gardener, because 
its length and prominent spines fall short of 
the ideal of perfection to these growers. The 
market-man, on the other band, prefers it, 
because there is an endurance which the 
smooth-skinned fruits do not possess in the 
same degree. Endurance and safe travel 
are points of much importance in market 
Cucumbers, for without these attributes they 
make a poor show, and offer little attraction 
when exposed for sale. The old Telegraph, 
still a good Cucumber, for home consump¬ 
tion, is not popular with buyers for retail 
trade, unless it can be had locally and in 
frequent consignments. When a Cucumber 
becomes limp and flaccid, showing at the same 
time bruises in its skin, it loses its once 
attractive appearance, and to effect a sa’e 
the fruits must be offered at a low figure. 
Profits both to grower and seller then are 
reduced to vanishing point, and thus the old- 
time reputation is at stake. The popularity 
of The Rochford has prompted growers anil 
raisers to further effort in raising something 
better. By crossing The Rochford with a 
smooth-skinned kind we get productiveness 
and vigour combined, with a lessened spine 
and greater length of fruit. One such, named 
Worthing Favourite, has a large sale and 
wide repute. In this the spines are much 
less prominent, yet present in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to prevent damage by friction in traveb 
A natural characteristic of The Rochford is 
the thickness of its skin. This materially 
tends to long-keeping, but those -and there 
are many who do who prefer to eat, them 
w ithout removing the skin, find in this class 
of fruit a toughness that, becomes objection¬ 
able to a degree. In the Worthing type this is 
to some extent removed, because, while the 
spine is there to protect the skin, there is 
a much thinner outer membrane. Many con¬ 
sider Cucumbers indigestible as food unless 
eaten with their skins intact, others, again, 
claim just the opposite. Water enters very 
largely into the composition of Cucumbers, 
so that no one need wonder why the thin- 


the syringe twice daily. You may also water ! skinned varieties so soon becomo flaccid. 
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the floor with liquid-manure at closing-time. 
If this is very strong, dilute it with plain 
water.] 


especially when exposed in the greengrocers’ 
windows, where evaporation tends to reduce 
their bulk. Sutton’s Ideal, Every Day, Lord 
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Roberts, Webbs’ Commander, Royal Os¬ 
borne, Lockie’s Perfection, Matchless, Sensa¬ 
tion, and Sutton’s newer Delicacy are a selec¬ 
tion that appeals to the private grower. 
Pride of the Market, like Worthing 
Favourite, combines the needful spine, with 
a thicker skin, but which is less pronounced 
than in the original Rochford. R. A. 

GROWING TOMATOES. 

I should be extremely grateful lor any advice and 
hints that may he given to me upon the culture of 
Tomatoes through your valuable journal. My toma¬ 
toes, just planted from 2-inch pots, are in a plass- 
houee, without heat; each plant is in a butter-tub. 
Since planting, I have found the soil 1 have used 
has a quantity of pig-inanure, which, apparently, has 
harboured numerous slugs, which appear when the 
plants are watered. Would you advise me to change 
the soil? Do you think the tubs should have holes 
In the bottom for drainage? What manure would 
vou consider desirable? Any hints you could give 
me with a Tomato treatment I should greatly appre- 
ciate.—D unno. 

[Every season one finds new growers of 
Tomatoes, and every year the number of people 
who use them as an article of food increases. 
It is not often, however, that foreign fruit is 
purchased when wholesome, fresh-gathered 
English fruit can be had, so that growers for 
market have little now to complain of in re¬ 
gard to foreign competition. My experience 
in regard to the raising of plants is w holly in 
favour of seedlings. For several years I 
tried keeping rooted cuttings during the win¬ 
ter. with the object of getting the earliest 
fruit, but the experiment was not a profitable 
one, for the reason that a number of plants 
died off in January and February, and what 
few did bear fruit, only did so sparingly in 
comparison with those raised from seed sown 
in January. It was the lack of vigour in the 
plants raised from cuttings that determined 
my abandoning this method. When seed is 
sown in January in a brisk heat, one is able 
to secure plants that in the long run are not 
far behind “ cutting-raised plants,” and that 
certainly, in the aggregate, yield a better crop 
of fruit. The ideal house for Tomatoes is a 
span-roofed one, having a south aspect, and 
two rows of plants grown on the long-rod 
or single-stem system are, in my opinion, the 
only plan worth adopting, for it not only pro¬ 
vides for one getting round the plants every 
few days, but, what is even more important, 
the sun can reach them. The best soil to 
grow Tomatoes in is turf, with as much fibre 
lu it as possible, that direct from a pasture if 
it can be obtained, and it should be in such 
a condition that it may be pulled to pieces 
readily. To the turf it has been my practice 
to add a little spent Hope, and eacli plant 
is put from a 60 into a 9-inch pot. Of course 
you must have holes in the bottom of your 
tubs, otherwise the soil will get too wet 
and the plants will perish. In the final 
potting I only fill up half-way at first, 
leaving room for farther additions as the 
plants require it. Tomatoes, being great 
feeders, and benefiting by changes of food, 
one can do this better when room is left. The 
same remarks hold good when boxes are em¬ 
ployed. Some may say, “ Why not mix some 
manure with the soil for the last potting?” 
My reason is that I have found plants arc not 
disposed to “ run ” in turf and spent Hops, 
but grow more robust, set fruit commencing 
with the first trusses, are shorter-jointed, 
and, indeed, are better in other ways. When 
the first trues of bloom has set, then is the 
time when one may add a mulch of manure, 
with a little more soil, tying the main stems 
to a support, and running them over the 
rafters, rubbing off all side shoots, and con¬ 
centrating the energies of each plant on the 
development of fruit from the one stem, the 
bunches in the aggregate being heavier than 
when fruit is grown on the espalier system. 

Provided air is freely admitted, one may 
keep a brisk heat in the house, but anything 
like giving a chill should be avoided, tinder 
these circumstances, it will be better to ven¬ 
tilate from the roof rather than the sides, the 
grower being guided by the facilities at his 
disposal. It is easy, however, to give plants 
a chill, particularly in watering, and I have 
teen more than one batch of promising plants 
ruined. Warm liquid-manure, made of sheep- 
droppings, cow-manure, etc., always helps, 
and the fruit swells rapidly under such treat 
ment. 
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Disease. —It is little short of a catastrophe 
to have disease attack plants, perhaps when 
just setting the fruit. One peculiar disease 
which sometimes appears shows itself by small 
black specks on stems and leaves, which latter 
droop, and watering fails to raise them. 
When this is the case, the better plan is to 
at once take the plant out of the house and 
destroy it, digging up the soil and burning it. 

I have known the disease spread rapidly, and 
it is certainly very contagious, for I have 
had experience of all the plants on one side 
of a house being attacked within a few days. 

Varieties. —For market work, a medium- 
sized fruiting sort is preferable to a larger 
one, as retailers admit that customers like 
a moderate-sized variety. Earliest of All, 
Mainerop, Conference, and the old Hathaway’s 
Excelsior are sorts that still find favour with 
many market growers. 

The one growing Tomatoes, whether he be 
a private cultivator or a market man, will not 
grudge fire-heat on cool nights in May and 
June, particularly after sunless days, when 
the temperature has 'been low. To keep the 
house warm during the night pays well if 
one would have early fruit. A quick-grown 
Tomato, like a quick-grown Cucumber, is 
much more palatable, besides which, early 
prices are better, and it leaves one’s house 
Free early in autumn for other things.—W.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Tomatoes diseased.—I shall be much obliged if 
you caiT tell me what is wrong with the enclosed 
Tomatoes? As you will eee. the disease attacks the 
stem, leaf, and fruit. A fine healthy plant to-day 
may he like the enclosed in a day or two. The 
plants pet plenty of air, and are a flue, strong lot.— 
Harry Mysott. 

[It is the Tomato disease (Cladosporium 
ftilvum) that you have among your plants, and 
although we can hold out but slight hopes of 
your being able to save them, you may try 
the effect of spraying them with dilute Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. Procure this at once in a 
ready-made form, and apply according to 
directions. You can obtain it from any 
dealer in horticultural sundries. You had 
better spray at weekly intervals for a month, 
and if you find it to arrnst the disease, con¬ 
tinue the spraying, but at less frequent inter¬ 
vals, right through the season. As a certain 
.mount of copper sulphate will be deposited 
on the fruits, be careful to wipa them clean 
with a damp cloth when ripe and before 
using them. When possible to do so, it is 
a good plan to discontinue spraying some 
four weeks before the fruits ripen, hut we 
fear this is impracticable in your case, as the 
disease appears to have gained such a hold 
on the plants. Keep the house dry and airy.] 
Onion and Carrot-maggots.— Last year 
complaints of the ravages of these insect 
pests were rife. I have heard no complaint 
of the presence of the maggot this year. Still, 
my range of observation may be too limited. 
But readers of Gardening Illustrated are 
so widely placed, and so many garden, that 
if their crops are at all afflicted by these in¬ 
sects, they will doubtless readily say so. Last 
winter reports were made to me from certain 
parts of Surrey of injury done, and of the 
apparent uselessness of advised remedies. 
Generally, it is easier to advise as to sup¬ 
posed remedies than to be assured they will 
be effective. It would yet be well if some 
very clearly, well-defined agents could be 
provided, which, whilst doing the crops no 
injury, should destroy the maggot wholesale. 
So far the best remedy seems to be found in 
soot, hut that is not always effective. It 
would be very helpful could readers whose 
crops had been attacked tell us of remedies 
that are absolutely effectual.—A. D. 

Chervil.— Where this herb is in much request, 
care must be taken to put in suecessional sowings, as 
in hot and drv weather it is apt to go to seed. 1 
And that it does best in a rather retentive soil. 
Sown in shallow drills, thinned early, and occasion¬ 
ally assisted with a little chemical manure and eoot, 
weil watered in, it grows vigorously, and remains in 
good condition for a long time.—K. 

Radishes.— Radishes require to be sown fre¬ 
quently, as when the root gets too large it is hot and 
tough, and, consequently, useless. In dry weather, 
the ground before sowing ought to be thoroughly 
soaked, and if the seed also be soaked for a couple 
of houre before sowing, germination will be more 
rapid. Should dryness continue after the seedlings 
appear, use waterpot or hose, and althdugh this has 
not the effect of rain, still the produce, as a rule, 
is passable.—K. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
June 21bt, 1910. 

There was again a very fine exhibition, 
fruits, flowers, and plante of all descriptions 
playing their part, every inch of available 
space being occupied with highly meritorious 
groups. Rarely, indeed, have the Roses ap¬ 
peared more beautiful or in greater numbers. 
If this first outburst of blossoms is any sort 
of index to the season now opened, there is a 
w'ealth of beauty in store. Herbaceous 
plants—Poeonies, Irises, Delphiniums, to 
name the more imposing— were in splendid 
array, and rarely have these things been 
shown so freely. Choice border Carnations, 
too, were of the highest merit, while such 
fruits as Strawberries and Cherries and 
Peaches in pots drew an admiring throng. 
Orchids were not numerous, but several 
choice,things were seen. 

Greenhouse Ferns. —The only collection of 
these came from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, who filled a long table with many 
choice and good things. Of the more im¬ 
portant, we noted Osmunda palustris Mayi, 
Cheilanthes elegans, Polypodium Knight®, 
Davallia brasiliensis, D. fijiensis robusta, 
D. f. elegans, Pteris tricolor in capital con¬ 
dition, Neph role pits Marshalli (perhaps the 
most densely plumose of the. N. exaltata 
sport*), N. e. superba, Bleehnum platycerum, 
Pteris aspericaulis, and a charming lot of 
Gymnogrammae in excellent condition. 

Roses.— Colchester was very strongly re¬ 
presented on this occasion, each of the lead¬ 
ing growers bringing very fine displays of the 
popular flower. One of the most extensive 
exhibits was that from Messrs. D. Prior and 
Sons, who had a collection of about sixty 
varieties, chiefly of the exhibition type. Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam, General MacArtnur, Rich¬ 
mond, Liberty, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Dean Hole, 
Lady Ashtowu (pink), Rhea Reid, White 
Lady (extra fine), Maman Cochet, J. B. 
Clark, and Frau Karl Drmschki were among 
the best in a very fine lot. Messrs. B. R. 
Cant aud Sou arranged a superb lot of garden 
Roses and others, largely in fan shaped 
bunches, such sorts as Irish Elegance, Irish 
Harmony, the new seedling Tea, {Sunbeam (of 
rich apricot colouring), Rose de Barri (also 
new and descriptive), General MacArthur 
(very fine), Florence Edith Coulthwaitc, Mrs. 
Alfred Tate, and White Killarney being 
noticed in a particularly good lot of flowers. 
Another very fine lot of Roses came from 
Messrs. F. Cant and Co., who staged Le Pro- 
gres, Lady Battersea, Arthur R. Goodwin, 
His Majesty, Una (a most delightful thing), 
Elairfic (nearly pure white), H.T., Mme. 
Simone Reusing (white), Mme. A. Chatenay, 
Mrs. Alfred Tate (rich apricot), and others in 
excellent form. Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, 
had a large exhibit of his new pink Rambler, 
its chief merit being its early flowering. 
Messrs. William Paul and Sons, Waltham 
Cross, had a delightful exhibit of Roses, 
showing them for the most part in a 
free - handed and informal manner in 
shallow wicker-work baskets. In this way 
we saw the charming rose and cream of Hugo 
Roller, the rich red flowers of Refulgence, 
the refined apricot-yellow of Le Progres, to¬ 
gether with such other handsome varieties 
as Warrior, Paul Lede, such H.T.’s as Portia, 
Margaret, and Alice Cory Wright, with Mme. 
Segoud Weber, Senateur Maseurand, and 
many more,in a group at once bright, refresh¬ 
ing, and full of eharrn. 

Carnations.— Of these, Mr. Charles Blick, 
Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent, brought a 
very fine display, the group including Mal- 
maison. Perpetual, and choice exhibition 
aud fancy sorts. A few of the more recent 
introductions shown by this well-known 
raiser were Ronny Buchanan, Argent (yellow 
ground). Linkman (vellow ground fancy, of a 
splendid type), Charles Darwin (yellow 
ground fancy), Solfaterra (clear pure yellow 
self), Donald McDonald (a handsome yellow 
ground, flamed and bordered with rosy 
colouring), Agnes Sorrel (crimson), and 
others. Carola, of the perpetual class, was 
likewise very good. Mr. Chas. Turner. 
Slough, had a capital assortment of 
seifs and yellow ground and other 
fancy sorts .-.in,^ many high class 
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flowers being noted. Lord Hillingdon, Hil¬ 
lingdon Court, Uxbridge (gardener, Mr. 
Allan), had a splendid group of the white 
Malmaison Nell Gwynne in pots, the hand¬ 
some flowers standing erect on tall stems. A 
magnificent group ot Carnation Cecilia, the 
finest blooms we have ever seen, came from 
Mr. A. C. Hammersly, Bourne End, Buoks 
(gardener, Mr. T. Waller). For these no 
praise would be too great, the immense size 
of the blossoms and their clear yellow colour 
indicating perfect cultivation. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, En¬ 
field, had a very representative lot of per¬ 
petual-flowering sorts, Messrs. Veitch had a 
few superbly-coloured Cgcilia, while Mr. H. 
Burnett, Guernsey, brought rich displays of 
Pluto (fine crimson). Countess of March 
(pink), Mikado, Mannion, and others. 

Paeonies. —These were to be «ecn in great 
numbers and iu resplendent beauty-huge 
doubles, exquisite singles, and that other de¬ 
lightful set, whose central tuft of petaloid 
anthers renders them conspicuous among 
their fellows. The collection from Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, included 
Chas. Leveque (blush pink), La Rosiere 
(white), Mme. de Vatry (blush), ller Grace 
(an exquisite pink flower), Nymph (semi¬ 
double ,white, cream centre), Philomele (pink 
guard petals, centre gold), Isamishi (carmine 
and gold centre), and Marshal Oyamo (of 
similar colours, said to be the freest-flowered 
of any). Messrs. James Kelway and Son, 
Langport, also had a choice lot. Queen 
Mary, Ian (crimson), Millais (deep rose), and 
the white and cream semi-double Galtee 
More. Sweet Peas and Larkspurs were freely 
exhibited by this firm. Another large col¬ 
lection of Paeonies was that from Messrs. 
Paul and Son, Cheshunt, the firm displaying 
upwards of eighty varieties, of which Lady 
Carrington (fine white), Duchesse de Nemours 
(white), Marie Lemoine, Albert Crousse, and 
Mme. Bollet (the two last-named being of 
delicate pink shade) were very fine. Belle 
Donaisienne (blush) was also particularly 
good. 

Herbaceous Plants.— If we say the her¬ 
baceous plant exhibits, apart from those 
things already named in groups, constituted 
a great feature of the show, it is but bare 
justice to this section and the season of the 
year. From Highgate, Mesprs. W T m. Cutbush 
and Sons brought a splendid group, which 
embraced Poppies, Campanula pereicifolia, 
Eremuri in abundance, Irises of several sec¬ 
tions, early Gladioli, Watsonia Ardernei, 
Paeonies, Calaimntha granditlora, Romneya, 
and the ever charming Cist us algarveneis, 
with its pure yellow, black-blotched flowers. 
The group was of a most extensive character, 
and admirably arranged. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, brought Irises, Ixias, 
Water Lilies, and other plants in variety. 
The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
had a rockery exhibit, displaying alpine 
Dianthi in variety, Sedums, the lovely scarlet- 
flowered Potentilla Willmottiana, Cheiran- 
tlius Allioni, and many other good things. 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, staged a representative collection of 
English and Spanish Irises, Wm. Bull and 
Sons also bringing an assortment of these 
flowers. Among interesting plants from 
Falmouth, Messrs. R. Gill and Son brought 
Primula imperialis. also Ozothcmnus thvr- 
soides, red and white Escallonias, and Em- 
bothrium cocciueum. Mr. J. Box, Lindfield, 
Sussex, had a display of Violas and Sweet 
Peas, while from Enfield Mr. Amos Perry 
brought a striking display of Delphiniums, 
Poppies, Pieonies. Achillea alpina. Aster sub- 
iMerulens, and other good plants. Baker’s. 
Wolverhampton, had a capital strain of 
livhrid Columbines. Mr. R. C. Notcutt, 
Woodbridge. had a group of Pieonies, 
Heucheras, Campanulas, Delphiniums, Lilium 
Hansoni, and other good things. Ware’s 
Limited, Feltham, were responsible for many 
fine Becomes, as Marie Lemoine, Eugenie Ver- 
dier, Mme. de Vatry. and others, while 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark. Limited, Dover, had 
a full table of seasonable flowers in great 
va-iety. Gilia coronopifolia (scarlet) was a 
mucn-''draired plant. The Violas and Pan¬ 
sies from Messrs. Dobbie and Co.,Rothesay, 
were of the firm’s imial high order of excel- 
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lence, such varieties as Helen Paul, Jenny 
Houston, Primrose Dame, Mosley Perfection, 
Agnes Kay, Dr. McFarlane, and Mary Burnie 
being noted in a very fine lot. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, again brought a most in¬ 
teresting display of alpines and herbaceous 
plants—Poeonies, Lilies, Ixias, and the yellow 
Tree-Pa?ony P. lutea. Phyteuma comosum 
and many of the dwarf Campanulas were also 
remarked. Messrs. Geo. Jackman and Sons, 
Woking ; Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery (who 
showed a fine lot of Campanula pulla and C. 
garganica villosa), Mr. A. Harwood, St. 
Peter’s, Colchester, Mr. G. Ferguson, Wey- 
bridge, and the Messrs. Peed all brought ex¬ 
hibits of hardy plants in variety. Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, had some most 
interesting Irises, of which I. Shelford Chief¬ 
tain and I. albo-purpurea colchesterensis were 
the chief, the last-named a most remarkable 
plant. Lilium Szovitzianum and L. Han¬ 
soni were also very fine, the pretty, miniature 
yellow-flow ered I^niphofia Goldelse being a 
charming plant. Sir Albert Rollit exhibited 
a large and showy group of Lilium umbella- 
tum in variety. 

Greenhouse and stove plants.— Messrs. 
Canncll and Sons, Swanley, brought a showy 
lot of Cannas, also a new trailing Lobelia, to¬ 
gether with a dwarf bedding sort named Now 
Blue. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a 
sumptuous group of Caladiums, Alocasias, 
Draetenas, Tillandsias, Crotons, and other 
decorative subjects, splendidly arranged, a 
pretty lot of Nertera depressa appearing at 
the margin. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, filled a largo table with 
well-grown and interesting plants, of which 
Solanum Wendlandi, standard and other 
Fuchsias, Sollya Drummondi (with eky-blue 
flowers), Cannas in delightful array, Kalan- 
chcn kewensis Excelsior (with deep rose- 
coloured flowers), Carnation King Arthur, 
and the weird-looking Aristolocdiia gigas 
Sturtevanti, were also noted. Messrs. J. 
Peed and Sons, West Norwood, S.E., showed 
Gloxinias, the plants well grown and of an 
excellent strain. 

Fruit. —There were several important ex¬ 
hibits of fruit, two of these being shown in 
pots. That from Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, was of Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Figs, the two first-named represented by 
bushes, standards, and fan-trained trees. 
Duke of York and Hale’s Early represented 
Peaches, and Cardinal and Early Rivers the 
Nectarines, the Fig mostly in evidence being 
Pingo de Mel. All the trees were well 
fruited. No less interesting was the collec¬ 
tion of Strawberries from Messrs. Laxton 
Bros., Bedford, the plants having had frame 
treatment for a short period. The three most 
prominent varieties were Utility, British 
Queen, and Bedford Champion, and, while 
all the fruits appeared of the highest quality, 
the first named—Utility—stood head and 
shoulders above the rest for its rich and 
luscious flavour. It is, indeed, a variety of 
the highest merit. A fairly good second to 
it in this respect was British Queen, but by 
comparison we are not prepared to go into 
esctasies concerning its flavour. An award 
of merit was granted to Strawberry Mark 
Twain, sent by Mr. F. B. White, but, we had 
no opportunity of testing its fruits. An 
excellent collection of pot-grown Cherries 
came from Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, including such varieties as 
Florence, Guigue d’Annonay (black), St. Mar¬ 
garet’s (red, very fine), Governor Wood, 
Elton Heart, Black Eagle, Montreuse de 
Meyel (very large), and Kent Bigarreau. The 
plants wore well fruited throughout. 

Orchids.- Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had an excellent group of these 
plants—Coclogyue Dayana, Odontoglos&urn 
I’escrttorei. Dendrobmm secundum, with 
dense spicate racemes of rose-coloured 
flowers, D. nobile virginale, Acineta Hum- 
boldti, Oncidium macranthum, and others. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, had in a very interesting let Bulbo- 
phvllum virescens. Odontioda Corneyana 
(dark red), O. Charlesworthi (red, with 
orange colouring on lip), Zvgo-colax Charles¬ 
worthi. together with Cattleyas, Leelio-Catt- 
leyas, Brasso-Cattlevas, and others. Messrs. 


J. McBean, Cookabridge, had many choice 
Cattleyas. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild sent 
Cattleya Warscewiczi gigantea, Lt.-Col. Sir 
George Holford, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., had a 
splendid plant of Lsulla tenebrosa, whoso 
golden sepals and crimsoned lip made it most 
effective, while Sir Trevor Lawrence had a 
fine plant of Odontoglossum Vuylstekeae, a 
cultural commendation being aw r arded to each 
of the three last-named. An award of merit 
was granted to Odontioda Vuylstekei Walton 
Grange variety, shown by Mr. W. Thompson, 
Walton Grange, Stone, Staffs. 

A list of certificates and medals will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 

HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. Tulips and other bulbs 
which have ripened their growth, may bo, 
lifted, dried, and stored in a dry, cool place. 
The Ranunculus family is very beautiful, and, 
though not very lasting, they are generally 
appreciated, and can be cleared off in time 
for Begonias or Celosias. If any flowering 
shrubs require pruning, it should be done as 
soon as the flowers fade. In many villa gar¬ 
dens there is too much pruning done. In¬ 
stead of helping or mending Nature, the indi¬ 
vidual character of the shrubs is destroyed. 
Shrub pruning should be done, as I was once 
told, in a conservative spirit. If there is a 
reserve garden or beds which can be planted 
with anything required for stock, if such beds 
are filled with things to make cuttings, it will 
save the garden flowers near the house, or 
where more prominence is given to the 
flowers. Many people defer sowing Wall¬ 
flowers, Pansies, and other biennials till too 
late to have strong plants, that will flower 
well. The plants ought to be up ready for 
pricking out now. Forget-me-nots should bo 
sown in a cool spot, and afterwards trans¬ 
planted, to get strong. Summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums which have been brought on 
in pots should be planted out and leaders 
pinched. 

Fruit garden.— Strawberries should be 
protected with nets if the birds are trouble¬ 
some, and they usually are. Raspberries 
should be mulched with good manure if fine 
fruits are wanted. Autumn-bearing Rasp¬ 
berries should be supported with sticks, to 
keep the fruiting branches off the ground. 
Loganberries require more room than Rasp¬ 
berries. If planted in rows trained to wires, 
6 feet intervals will not be too much. Liquid- 
manure will increase the weight of the Straw¬ 
berry crop, and plain water will be beneficial 
if the weather is hot and dry. Those who 
wish to save labour in watering should deepen 
and improve the soil, and mulch freely. 
Many fruit-growers are just becoming con¬ 
vinced that in the past many fruit-bearing 
trees and plants have not had sufficient 
nourishment. Experiments may be carried 
out with chemical manures. Muriate of 
potash, nitrate of soda, and superphosphates 
are all valuable. It is the trees which bear 
freely which need more support. Of course, 
the trees which are making much wood do 
not need stimulants. One of the evils to be 
discountenanced is cropping the land with 
vegetables close up to the stems of the trees. 

Vegetable garden.— The planting of 
Celery in trenches is receiving attention 
now. Mix the manure with the soil in the 
trench. There is no necessity for placing the 
roots directly in the manure at present. They 
will find it when they are growing freely and 
require more food. The Turnip-rooted 
Celery is usually planted on the surface and 
late in the season. I have seen the ordinary 
Celery planted in rows on the surface or in 
very shallow trenches. It is as easy to feed 
Celery in a shallow trench as in a deep one, 
and, so far as I have seen, the result has 
been satisfactory. The difficulty, if any, 
will be found in earthing up, but the later- 
planted crop, which has been sown outside, 
will not grow so tall, and the blanching may 
be partly done with paper. Brussels Sprouts 
and winter greens of various kinds should 
be planted as soon as land becomes vacant. 
Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli 
should be planted now. Make a further sow¬ 
ing of Waleheren Cauliflower. Mulch and 
Origii ?i I from 
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water Tomatoes growing against warm walls 
or fences. Mulch and peg out Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers. If any 
thinning of vegetable crops remains to be 
done, give attention at once. Salad plants 
of various kinds should be sown as often as 
required. Cover patches of Mustard and 
Cress with Rhubarb-leaves, and no soil, but 
keep moist. If the hoe i« used freely now, 
lees watering will be required. 

Conservatory.— The climbers, if they have 
been well thinned and trained, will now be 
bright and interesting. They may include a 

f jood deal of variety if the house is large and 
ofty. Tacsonias, Passion-flowers, Bougain¬ 
villeas, Lapagerias, the last to be planted in 
a well-drained bed of peat and old turf at 
the cool end, are all useful. Then, just now 
the baskets should be in good condition, and 
there may be arches and pillars of various 
effective plants, including Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Heliotropes, Roses, Jasmines, and 
other things, that will occur to anyone who 
has studied the question and lias some know¬ 
ledge of plants. The Pelargonium family 
has much brightness. Besides the old- 
fashioned varieties of show and fancy, we 
have the single and the Zonal, and last, but 
not least, the sweet-scented, sometimes known 
as the Oak-leaved or Querci folium section. 
These used to be more common than they 
are now, though if a demand were to arise, 
many varieties may be obtained by seeking. 
Certainly they are very sweet, and a collec¬ 
tion would be very interesting. The show 
and fancy varieties are going off, and should 
be placed outside to ripen the growth, pre¬ 
paratory to cutting down and taking cuttings. 
Rambler Roses have in several forms been 
very bright, but are now over, and should 
be planted or plunged out. I suppose we 
shall have rambling Rosea of perpetual-flower¬ 
ing habit in the future, and when the rush 
comes buyers must use some discrimination. 
That, in fact, is necessary now, for it is better 
to have duplicates of a’ good thing than a 
number of inferior varieties, and this, of 
course, applies to everything we deal with. 
Sweet Peas in tubs and baskets in a cool con¬ 
servatory are effective, but must not be per¬ 
mitted to form seed-pods. The more Sweet 
Peas are cut, the more productive energy is 
stimulated. Special attention should be 
given to watering now. Neglect means 

The etove.— This house will probably just 
now be in a transition stage. Some of the 
hardiest effective plants may be taken to the 
conservatory. Orchids which have completed 
growth may be moved to a vinery to ripen, 
but special care should be taken that mealy¬ 
bug is not introduced to the Grape-house, or 
there will be trouble in future. When a low, 
epan-roofed house or pit can be cleared for 
growing on the young stuff for winter flower¬ 
ing, and they can be grown better if kept to¬ 
gether in a low, light house, where warmth 
and shade can be given as required, this will 
give space to shift on half specimens and 
make the most and the best of things. It is 
this kind of work that makes gardening so 
interesting to both old and young—at least, 
I feel it so. It is true, of course, we may be 
making some cause for anxiety when the cold 
days come, and we have more plants than we 
can find room for, but we need not worry 
about that now. Among the plants that will 
be wanted are Begonias, Poinsettias, Bouvar- 
dias, and any odds and ends of useful things 
which everybody knows. 

Management of young Vines.— Young 
Vines planted last March will now be making 
rapid progress. Most people want fruit as 
eoon as they can have it, and, in order to 
get strength in the canes at the bottom, it is 
well to pinch the leaders when 7 feet or 
8 feet long, and the sub-laterals to one leaf. 
New leaders wdll start away, and these will 
be pinched when 2 feet of growih have been 
made. There will be plenty of good foliage 
to encourage root action, without permitting 
the Vines to run out too much, as this only 
encourages the roots to run out through the 
border, without any corresponding advantage. 
We want the strength in the lower part of 
the canes, and then, when the leaves rail off, 
the Vines are pruned to 4 feet. A couple of 
bunches of gqo<jhGrapes may be obtained the 
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second year without reducing the Vine’s ener¬ 
gies for future work. Liquid-manure and 
mulch may be used freely to finish the growth 
till there are signs of ripening, which may be 
seen in the changing colour of the bark of 
the canes. Vines in pots for fruiting next 
season should be trained near the glass and 
encouraged to make stout, short-jointed 
growth. They will now, of course, be in the 
fruiting-pots, and, if well supported with 
liquid-manure and top-dressings, 12-inch pots 
will be large enough. 

Orohard-hOUSe.— If the drainage is free 
and ample, it is not easy to over-water healthy 
trees in pots at this season. It is, of course, 
possible to do it, but it is far more likely to 
be the opposite, and a starved tree or plant 
will soon go wrong, and the leaves be ruined 
by red-spider. There are special manures for 
Peaches and other crops, but I think most 
things like an occasional change, so in 
giving stimulants I generally change them 
from time to time, alternating guano 
and muriate of potash with phosphates. 
During the last swelling, liquid-manure 
may be given tw'iee a week, but it 
should be discontinued when the fruits are 
ripening. If the fruits have been packed for 
a journey, gather them before quite ripe, as 
Peaches are not saleable when bruised from 
being packed when too ripe, and every finger¬ 
mark shows on the fruit. 

Tomatoes under glass.— When grown in 
pots or in narrow beds, the plants require a 
good deal of nourishment while the fruits are 
swelling. If permitted to get too dry, the 
skin tightens or contracts, and when a lot of 
water is given, with some stimulant therein, 
the fruits, as they ripen, crack, and are use¬ 
less. Regular treatment right through the 
growing season is what is required. Some 
of the bottom leaves may be removed when 
the fruit begins to colour, but the defoliation 
should be gradual, and not too much done 
at once. The white fly is a nuisance when it 
appears, and is difficult to clear out except 
by vaporising with nicotine, and that is 
rather dangerous where there are ripe fruits. 
It may be got rid of if dealt with promptly 
before it becomes numerous. 

Strawberries for forcing.— No time should 
be lost now in securing good runners for 
forcing. They should not be taken from 
blind or barren plants, and be kept moist 
during the early stages. There are various 
ways of preparing the plants. Sometimes 
they are laid in small pots, at others they are 
laid on the fruiting-pots at once, or they 
may be laid on mounds of good soil and 
potted up when they cah be lifted with balls. 
Much depends upon the } y6ung plants being 
cared for in the way of Watering. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COKING WEEK’S WOKE. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 4th .—The seed-sowing now is a com¬ 
paratively small matter, but we have sown a 
good breadth of Turnips, and a further sow¬ 
ing will be made after early Potatoes. Straw¬ 
berry runners are being selected, and either 
laid on heaps of good soil or in small pots. 
We ahvays secure more plants than are re¬ 
quired for forcing, and the surplus, after the 
best have been potted, is used for new beds 
in the open air. Sowed Brompton Stocks for 
transplanting. Pricked off Wallflowers and 
Pansies. 

July 5th .—We are still potting Chrysan¬ 
themums—late varieties only—and they will 
be kept growing in the open air as long as 
possible, or as Tong as it is safe to do so. 
Salvias and Eupatoriums for winter flowering 
have been planted out in an open position, 
and the strongest shoots are pinched from 
time to time, the last pinching being given 
at the end of this month. Zonal Pelar- 
oniums have been shifted into 5-inch and 
-inch pots for winter flowering. 

July 6th .—A beginning has been made at 
summer pruning the trained fruit-trees, wall 
trees first, and then espaliers. Where the 
soft breastwood is much crowded, some of 
the weak shoots are removed altogether, and 
the others shortened to four leaves or buds. 
The stone fruit will be done first* as I think 
there is no great hurry about Pears and 


Apples. The trees which are making the 
most wood are generally thin of fruit, and 
the pruning of these will be left a little 
longer. 

July 7th.— Carnation layering has begun, 
and Pinks are propagated under handlights. 
They wrould, of course, do in prepared bed in 
a frame. Light, sandy compoet is used, and 
the soil is in a moist condition. The lights 
are placed on the north side of a fence, high 
enough to give shade. The Carnations are 
surrounded with Gandy compost, into which 
the layers are pegged. Seedling perennials 
are being pricked off into nursery-beds. 

July Stk. —Sowed several kinda of hardy 
Lettuces, both Cos and Cabbage varieties. 
Endive also has been sown freely. Planted 
out more Celery in trenches. Winter greens 
of all kinds are planted as fact as land be¬ 
comes vacant. The usual routine work of 
mowing and tidying up is done, as a matter 
of course. Staking, tying, and pegging are 
also taking up some time. 

July 9th. —Cinerarias, Primulas, and Cycla¬ 
mens are shifted into 5-inch and 6-inch pots. 
Other things of late character required for 
winter flowering are also receiving attention. 
For the most part these are now in cold- 
frames, abundantly ventilated night and day. 
Watering is now a heavy business, and must 
receive prompt attention both indoors and 
outside. We use only pure water for 
syringing. _ 

GARDEN FOOD. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

COOKERY of the Gooseberry is best left in 
the hands of Nature, for sun cookery is 
the best of all, and there is nothing in fruit 
more grateful than the ripe Gooseberry. 
The big “market” kinde give one no 
| idea of the fine flavour of the best kinds. 
But to those who have other views of the 
unripened fruit, the following, from th ePa/f 
Mall Gazette , may prove useful: — 

Gooseberry puree. —Boil together in a 
clean stewpan a quarter of a pound of castor 
sugar and a quarter of a pint of water until 
clear. Add a pound of green Gooseberries, 
washed, topped, and tailed. Cook over a 
slow fire, stirring frequently to prevent 
burning. (The average cook spoils her 
Gooseberries bv putting in too much water 
to Gave the trouble of stirring.) Rub through 
a wire sieve, and, when cold, add a quarter 
of a pint of custard, whip well, and serve in 
custard-cups. 

Gooseberry jelly.— This must be pre¬ 
pared at least twelve hours before it is to be 
eaten. To one pound of green Gooseberries 
allow half a pint of water and a quarter of a 
pound of lump sugar. Boil until tender, then 
rub through a fine wire sieve. Dissolve a 
quarter of an ounce of leaf gelatine in a quar¬ 
ter of a pint of hot water, and add a few 
drops of sap green, which is a harmless vege¬ 
table colouring, and greatly improves the look 
of the jelly. When cool—but not cold— pour 
into a fancy mould. For special occasions, 
this can, when turned out, be garnished with 
whipped cream, flavoured and sweetened. 

How to bottle Gooseberries.— Top and 
tail the Gooseberries, which should be large 
but not ripe, put into wide necked bottles, 
shaking them well so that they fit in tightly, 
and then cork the bottles. Take a large pan 
—a fish-kettle will serve admirably—filled 
with hot water ; stand the bottles on strips 
of wood, with wisps of hay between them to 
prevent them from touching each other, and 
taking care not to allow the corks to become 
wet. Bring the water to a boil, and then 
stand the pan on the side of the stove to keep 
hot for four hours. When the water is quite 
cold, the bottles may be removed and bladder 
tied over the corks. 

Green Gooseberry jam.— To each pound 
of Gooseberries allow an equal weight of 
sugar and half a pint of water. Boil water 
and sugar together, keeping w T ell skimmed, 
and drop in a few Gooseberries at a time 
while the mixture is boiling. Then simmer 
gently for one hour. Put into jars, and, 
when cold, cover with rounds of writing- 
paper that have been brushed oyer with white 
of egg. Tie dowm with bladder, and store in 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


-fuLY 2, 1910 


Questions. —Quenes and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on bustness should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
se tt each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
*'« r the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

N&tning plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same corresponden t. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Sei'eral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and othenvise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

FZiAKTB AHD FLOWEBfl. 


Hybridising Boses (Amate«r).-It is not necea- 
«ary to have a magnifying-glass, as anyone may see 
the pollen on the anthers of a Eose-bloom with the 
naked eye. Where a lens comes in useful is when 
one deletes the anthers before pollinating a bloom, 
but here, again, it is not absolutely necessary. Any 
horticultural sundriesman would obtain a pocket lens 
for you. 

Bose Crimson Bambler mildewed (A. Q. A.). 
~*our Rose has been eaten up with mildew. We 
•should recommend cutting out the worst affected 
parte and then well syringing the growths above and 
beneath with sulphide of potassium. This Rose is 
very liable to mildew, a wet season being conducive 
to sappy growth and tender foliage, which is very 
liable to this troublesome pest. 

Pelargonium - loaves unhealthy 

(R. W.).— Your Zonal Pelargoniums are not attacked 
by any pest. The spots on the leaves have been 
caused by the plants being grown on too rapidly. 

The best way to prevent an attack is to grow the 
plants in a somewhat lighter soil, water very care¬ 
fully, give more ventilation, and not to force the 
plants by giving liquid-manure—in fact, to grow the 
plants as naturally as possible. 

Pern failing (Helen M. Pease).- We do not quite 
understand what you mean by your Fern having 
plenty of wood-fibre.” Judging from the piece of 
frond you send us, it seems to us as if the plant 
is starved We should adv ; se you to replant it in a 
mixture of fibrous loam and peat, with silver sand 
added seeing to it that the drainage is good. It 
may be that the draught through the doof is the 
frond ure ‘ should like to see a complete 

Bose-1 eaves curled (M. T. R .).-There are 
several causes for the curling of the leaves such as 
you send us. A very common cause is maggots, 
while green-fly will also bring it about. Drought 
at the roots is very often responsible fer it. If you 
find any maggots on the plants, go carefully over 
them, and destroy the pest, and if green-fly is pre¬ 
sent syringe the trees with Quassia extract to which 
some so.t-soap has been added. If you find that the 
plants are dry at the roots, give a thorough eonking 
of water, and mulch well with some good rotten 
growth 0 ’ B ° 86 t0 encouraee a new robust 

tillum candidum diseased (IF. Fox a:d 
(. narlton).— »our Madonna Lilies have been attacked 
-V that terrible disease (undoubtedly of fungoid 
origin) which has destroyed them wholesale In many 
gardens in which at one time they used to do well 
\ anoiis remedies have been tried, but up to the pre¬ 
sent none of them seem to have given general satis¬ 
faction. Spraying the plants with a solution of 

“ 1 < ? z - sulphide of potassium dissolved in three 
gallons of water has been recommended, at the same 
time removing any decaying foliage and burning it. 

LHtmg the bulbs and shaking them up in a bag of 
sulphur have in some cases proved efficacious, while 
lifting and baking the bulbs in the sun and replant- 
ins m fresh soil have also been found successful. 

Tins last plan we tried last year In the case of a 
bulb the foliage of which was affected as badly as 

that of yours is, and this year we find no traces of 

the disease. 

» ^kl°xe« failing (C. B. Gotch).—Oue at the stems 
had been bored by an insect, probably wireworm, 
though none were present in the plant received. In 
this instance the boring had extended in an upward 
direction, the stem being sound in the direction of 
the root. Such an attack would cripple all growth 
immediately and gave rise to the shrivelled-up con¬ 
dition as seen in the plant sent. Generally, how- 
ever, the example before us gives the impression of 
soil poverty, and it cannot be too well known that I 
these Phloxes, while delighting In * soil that la fre*, |or a 
open aqd deep, cannot well be o^erdbne,,either with roota 
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moisture or manure. Occasionally on heavy land or 
imperfectly drained soils some varieties are prone to 
canker. We do not observe any signs of this in your 
plant, and believe a more generous treatment will 
bring about an improvement. 

FRUIT. 

Air-roots on Vines (Af.).-The roots which break 
out from joints or your Vine-rods are common under 
certain conditions, and are called air or adventitious 
roots. Whilst they remain, no doubt they ab¬ 
sorb moisture from the air of the vinery, but later 
they wither up and die. Really they originate in an 
effort on the part of the Vines to get good root- 
action, and it is evident that the proper roots are 
not supplying it. Your best course would be to lift 
the Vine-roots next November, add some fresh toil 
wood-ashes, and bone-dust to the border, then re- 
plant more shallow. It is only by such treatment 
that the trouble can be overcome. 

Infested Vine-leaves (S .).—Your Vine-leaves, 
judging by the sample sent, are badly infested with 
red-spider—a very minute insect, which generally 
preys upon the undersides of the leaves, and absorbs 
the aap or chlorophyll, thus causing brown spots to 
appear, and, generally, thinness of leaf and a pall d 
hue. We should assume that you have kept the 
house too hot and dry. Your best course will be to 
make up a solution of milk-and-sulphur, and paint 
the hot-water pipes with this. Also get some short 
and partially warmed stable-dung and mulch the 
border inside under the Vines. Also syringe them 

butt i! ng the bouse U P close. What 
with the humidity, the ammonia, and the sulphur 
the atmosphere should be destructive to the spider ’ 


VEGETABLES. 

Scale on Asparagus (Jf.).-The scaly matter 
«, the stem f. ° f J° ur Asparagus plumosus is 
9 k P 0W ° as , tb e 6cal e insect. It is a species of 
Coccus, of which there are many, but this one is a 
particular pe.st on plants grown in warmth. Even 
where treatment and culture are of the highest, it is 
only possible to keep down this pest by constant 
aI 4 ld cleansing of plants. You .should first 
have the stems gently scraped, laying the plants, if 
in pots, on their aides on a table, on which news¬ 
papers are spread. Then they should be taken out- 
of-doors, or on a stone or brick floor, where they can 

nml t n? r °t UR I , y * C,CaMed b >’ tllC aid of a Soft brSIh 
and plenty of strong soapy water, then well syringed 
c )c ar water, then, if some scale still remains, 
of wine h ° Se ° VCr W ' th a * ma11 brush dipped in spir-t* 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
earwigs (If. T. Gillespie),-We are 
afraid that there is no other way of destroying ear- 
wigs but by trapping them, using small pots filled 
with hay or Moss, which you have tried, and lengths 
of Bamboos. These, however, should not be too large 
as the earwigs do not require much space. Crumpled 
up pieces of paper have been tried with great suc¬ 
cess, also loosely folded pieces of sacking laid on the 
ground. \ou might also try taking a square piece of 
canvas by the middle and tying it up to a stick so 
that it hangs in folds. As earwigs fly well they are 
very difficult insects to keep under. 


mulch and water freely.--,/. Barden .-Sorry tn 

bit ar Dlan n wm he ? ame a’ e seed you 8end U8 - Your 
Garde P M, Kew. b ° 6<?nd a 5pecimen to the Royal 

MAKES OP PE AMTS AMS PEUITS. 

^ V/ n 

fSi.f’LTo* y! 

under ake t° name Roses, as to do so correct:h one 
}arim collection 0 COr J P % e H ie flow ® r « *’»th those in a 
snob a° w!fhered ~scr ap *ft? 
iT„^ asc , send compiete specimen. How ' can one 

f r OI i n lh , t ‘ P° taIfi the flower onlv?- 

Amateur. —Gladiolus byzantinus.- W. A —We can- 

not name piants from leaves only.- J. w RW 

Roi'H Et ™ 1 tnh* e '~y c cannot undertake to name 
Sin 1 be qu,te * lIre as t0 the correct names, 

flowed 1 l av rr an , °PP ortu nitv of comparing the 
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Tbe 6br “ bS J? ° U Tef€T t0 aFe best 
iert alone, as far as pruning is concerned. In the 

fK?, M ° f hi he f 0609 ’ °ii ly tbe weak and old wood 
„ cut out after flowering is finished. 2, 
Kindly tell us the names of the shrubs you are allud- 
mg to. 3, Put a line of the stones and then a layer 
°t r °nru 1 ’ turfy soil, putting in trie plants as you go 
on. Then another line of stones and soil and plants 
till you have completed the wall. 4. We suppose vou 
mean wa ks made of concrete. If so, any builder 
could make these for you. Kindly in future read our 
rules as to putting each query on a separate piece of 

paper, and wr.ting on one side of the paper onlv.- 

» tjjiron.—Impossible to assign any reason * You 
should ask a neighbouring gardener to look at the 
tree before you finally decide to root it out.—— J. s. 
I ^T Tbe fault T is evidently due to poorness of 
son. The Spanish Iris prefers a loose, friable, sandv 
soil, which, however, should not be too poor, for it 
repays feeding with thoroughly rotten leaf-mould or 
manure. E. Not tie.—You will find an art icle on 
the codlin-moth in our issue of May 25th 1907 a 
copy of which may be had of the publisher, post free 
f0 -a Qfenf/n Ague ic.-Your plant has 

cyidentl y been attacked by green-fly. Syringe it well 

with Quassia extract and soft-soap.- Mi** C. Bovill. 

-Impassible to say with any certainty, hut we 
should say that the plants are very dry at the roots 
Give a mulch of rotten manure* and water well' 

This, wc think, will help them.- Inquirer .—No - the 

blue colour has been obtained by growing the plant 
If!. a cer . taul k j nd of g uil or using water in which iron 
filings have been steeped. See article, ” How to 
obtain blue Hydrangeas,” in our issue of June 25th, 

page 38o.- L. Close .-Your Rose has what is known 

as a green centre. See reply to “Ethel Downes,” In 

our issue of June 11th, page 851.-J/. Watson.- 

The Almond-tree leaves you send us have been 
attacked by what is known as “blister.” See reply 
to John Young,” re “ Nectarine leaves blistered ” 

°“ r . k?8 " e °f June Uth, page S60.- York - You 

cu i.» the . down t0 whatever height vou 

wish We should feel inclined to root, the Laurels 
op and put m their place sonic good Holly, which will 

will make a far better hedge.-IF. A.-You should 

ask some good gardener in your neighbourhood to 
give you a lesson or two. A good book on the snb- 
ject is \mee and Vines Culture.” Barron. Price 

os. 6d., post free.-Jfrs. IF. /?. Young. — You should 

consult the catalogue of a good grower, and select 
the varieties that you think you would like. Clema¬ 
tises are always grown in noLs, so that, given care 
and good after-attention, they may be planted at 
almost any time. Solanum eri*pum would not be a 
succeaa .--Thelma.-Due probably to poverty of eoil, 
likely cauie may be check owing to the 
being too dry. Pick off all the flowers, and 


Edlnbirah; ’s. C.’ toViinoi Var'Ta Fr"ZT-l' 

A-_« -Impossible to name from such a poor flower, 
j 'f " —Like Rose Boule de Neige, but difficult 

m i' ne n owing to petals having fallen- 

Inquirer .—1 Polygonum baldschuaircum; 2, Helian- 

![' ni1 ^ vulgare var.- Mr*. Eleanor Pain.- 1, Poten- 

tilla Hopwoodiana; 2, White form of the Red 
Valerian (Centranthue ruber); 3, The V'irginian 
S /'i:Z° rt virtfinico); 7. «hS 

hndresM .—-Florence A. Anstey.- 1, Rase had fallen 

Dilon“‘ C "V n Rfve d ' 0r: - O' 011 -® 

"-J- Hyd^ngea paniculata grandi- 
florn. . Hemcrocallw flava; s, Mimultis luteus: 4, 
Ibens Garrcxinna.-— G. c. 11. Wtlland.-The Red 
' acrir,a (Centranthus ruber), a good form; yes, you 
can easily raise from seed and grow in the garden. 

-Asphodelus luteius; 2. Muscari comosum 

monstrosum; 3, Phacelia campanularia; 4, Heuchera 
Rich a rd son i.—— F. L. C.—t, Litho^permum purpureo- 
coeruleum; 2, Hemerocallis fulva; 3, Hesperia 

matTonalis fl.-pl.; 4, Anthericum LiJiastrum.- 

r. A. H.-l, Th a let rum aquilegifelium ; 2, Hesper 9 
matronal is ; 3, Anehusa sempervirens ; 4, Tradescantia 
\ irginica.—— K. B .—Viburnum tomentoeum var. pli- 
eatum; 2, Lonicern sempervirens; 3, Phlomis fruti- 

eosa; 4. Spiraea flagelliformis.-A. Pearson—J 

tamass'a esculent a; 2, Geranium Endresei; 8,’ 
Achillea Ptarmica (The Pearl); 4, Lychnis chalce- 
don'ea fl.-pl. J. Ross.— l, Adiantum cuneatum; 
2, Adiantum concinnum latum; 3, Adiantum gracil- 
limum; 4, Pteria cretica albo-lineata.- F. White — 

1. P ter is longifolia; 2, Asplenium bulbiferum.- 

-y- «■-!. Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 2, Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum; 3. Ranunculus aconitifolius 

fl-pl-; 4, Centranthii9 ruber. - IF.— 1, Veronica 

apicata; 2. Stacliys lanata; 3, Corydalis lutea; 4, 
Geranium Endre^si.-A. B.-l, Campanula latifolia; 

2. Digitalis ferruginea; 3, Centaurea montana; 4, 

Diplacus glutinosus.- Bettor.-l, Sedum khamta- 

chaticum; 2. Sedum snrmentosum variegatum* 3 

S. apathulifolium; 4, Achillea ageratifolia.- B. and 

L .—Seems to be a single Pvrethrum roeeum.- 

C - Kr R -Rose Aim^e Vihert; 2, The Garland Rose. 

- halmia.— Kalmia latifolia var. nana.-J. 

Richardson .—The Verbnscums are, we think, different 
plants. Please send better samples, with leaves, if 

the names are to he determined.- S. H. C.— 1, 

Dondia Epipactis; 2, Cororiilla Emcrue; 3, Lychnis 

Visearia fl.-pl.; 4, Tiarella cordifolia.- Q. n. A.—1 

Dianthus superhu.s; 2, Hemerocallifl flava; 3, Cen- 

taurca montana alba.-iF. Ifoiccs.-1, Spirsea ariie- 

folia; 2, Kalmia latifolia; 3. Daphne, please aend 

flowers; 4, Rhamnus Alaternus.- Miss Dennis —1, 

Ceanothus azurcus; 2, Leucothoe Catesbaei; 8, 
Veronica prastrata.-J. M. Cullen.— Aloe ap. 

CATALOGUES BECEZVED. 

Percy W r ADHAM. Newport, Isle of Wight.— All About 
Aquatic Weed cutting Appliances. 

Warley Place Gardens.—We are asked to atate 
that. In reply to many requests, these gardens will 
be open to the public on Saturday, July 2nd. from 
2 p.m. to 7 p.m., admission one .shilling, the receipts 
will be given to local charit't^. 


Wattle-hurdles.—I have lately started a email 
rock garden, and as it is very exposed to the wind, I 
wish to procure some wattle hurdles for protection. 

Can you tell me where 1 can get them, and about the 
cost of half-a-dozen?—A. D. M. 

PICTURESQUE CARDEN SCENES. 

Wo ilke to interest eur readers 
in picturesque effects of gardenm 
as distinct from individual beauty 
of flower and plant . Any garden 
view might oome in under this 
heading, and we do not define any 
special subjects which might 
limit the Competition too much. 

We shall give a Prize of a Guinea 
tor the best Photograph sent us 
in each month from now to end 
of October, and a copy of “The 
English Flower Garden ”a* second 
prize , Original from 
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Apple-tree, American* Clematis cirrhosa .. 414 

blight on .. .. 410 t’orwrvatory .. 421 

Apple-tree, diseased .. 408 Dahlias and earwigs .. 410 

Aquilegias.414 Kscallonia langleyensis 410 
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Asters dyimr .. 422 June .414 
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Azaleas in the summer 412 Fruit .407 
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Cabbage, a good early.. 420 Fruit-trees, young .. 408 

Carnations failing .. 422 Garden diary, extracts 

Carrots, grubs in .. 422 from a.421 

Cats in the garden .. 422 Garden pests and friends 410 
Cherries, well-flavoured 408 Greenhouse plants .. 411 
Chrysanthemums — bor- Hardy flowers, the 
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FRUIT. 


PEACH BUDS DROPPING. 

Is it a fact, as was stated in a recent issue 
of this paper, that bud-dropping may be 
caused through the trees being hard frozen! 
This may be the case, but if so, why does 
this not happen in the open where they are 
exposed to the direct influence of the ele¬ 
ments? As a fact, bud-dropping is not one 
of the things that the grower of open-air 
Peaches has to contend with. It may be 
that the Peach when grown under glass be¬ 
comes in some degree enervated, but I 
Bhould have thought the contrary was the 
case. The Peach is a nativo of that part of 
the worl 1 where periods of inclement summer 
weather and damp autumns are unknown, 
and should, therefore, experience more 
natural conditions under glass in this 
country than is the case in most seasons in 
the open air. Why is it that whole branches 
die out on open walls and that it is in most 
localities very difficult—indeed, almost im¬ 
possible to preserve that perfect symmetry 
which is the delight of the French Peach- 
rower? Although in its native, land fine, 
ry summers prevail, the winters are often 
severe, so that it is not foreign to the nature 
of the Peach to be obliged to endure a very 
low temperature. From what I have seen 
and been told, I think that bud-dropping is 
caused by the absence of natural conditions 
during the resting period. A gentleman's 
gardener, who has had many years* experi¬ 
ence, tells me that bud-dropping never 
troubles him now. He was told that if he 
svringed his trees every day, no matter what 
the weather might be, from the fall of the 
leaf up to growing time, he would have no 
cause for anxiety. This he found was per¬ 
fectly true, the explanation being that the 
trees were in this way subjected to the 
atmospheric conditions which they experi¬ 
ence in the open. It would, therefore, seem 
that keeping the house rather close and main¬ 
taining a dry atmosphere during the winter 
months is one of and probably the principal 
cause of the bud-dropping which is so 
annoying to the man who has by dint of good 
culture built up some really good fruitful 
specimens, but which at times, through this 
habit of dropping, lose a large portion of 
their buds. 

Some years ago I happened to pay a visit 
to a man who in his day was a very success¬ 
ful grower and exhibitor of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. A portion of hie plants was housed 
in a lean-to Peach-house, the back wall 
being covered and the front occupied with 
Peach-trees, trained in the usual way. This 
man was puzzled to know why the trees in 
the front cast their buds to such an extent, 
whilst those on the back wall did not ex¬ 
hibit such a tendency. Year after year the 
same thing happened. He thought it was 
because the trees on the back wall ripened 
their wood better, and this explanation 
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seemed feasible; but afterwards I remem¬ 
bered that at the time of my visit the pipes 
were warmed for the purpose of creating 

the buoyant atmosphere which is indispens¬ 
able for the preservation in perfect condi¬ 
tion of exhibition blooms. My impression is 
that an unnatural stimulus, felt directly by 
the trees near the pipes, was the came of 
the buds dropping. In private gardens the 
Peach-house is made to do duty for storing 
and even for growing plants of various kinds. 
Growing Ferns, Palms, etc., under the trees 
from the time growth is in full swing would 
not matter, but the wintering of bedding- 
plants necessitates the application of arti¬ 
ficial warmth and the maintenance of a dry 
atmosphere just when the Peach under 
natural conditions is fully exposed to sky 
influences. Bud-dropping must, I think, be 
attributed to an unnatural stimulating in¬ 
fluence rather than to the effect of cold, 
which in our climate, I siiould say, is not 
likely to affect the Peacli under glass. It is 
the combination of wet and cold that does 
the mischief in the open; heavy falls of 
snow melt, the cold water saturates the soil, 
with the result that in some years vitality is 
considerably lowered. Damp nutumns, in 
which the wood does not ripen perfectly, 
are answerable for premature decay. 

BY FLEET. 

WALL FOR PEARS. 

I AM thinking of dtMoting a wall, 11| feet high and 
more than 100 feet long to Fears. The aspect is 
south-west. The existing border is nearly 81 feet 
wide, but of none too kindly a nature. I have a 
very large stack of turfy loam, formed some three 
years ago of the top spit of some two acres of 
poor Gra.<6 land, but this i.s only of second or third- 
rate quality. When I formed this stack, it was 
piled up about 8 feet high, and I am now inclined 
to doubt the wisdom of the proceeding, and to 
question whether the quality does not deteriorate 
when kept indefinitely and in so big a heap as tliH. 
Would you advise horizontal-trained or cordon- 
trained trees for such a wall, and would it at all 
interfere with the cultivation of the Pears—1 mean as 
to getting the best results—if Belladonna Lilies and 
such like plants were grown along the base of the 
wall?—D’A rcy Reeve. 

[By all means plant cordons. There is a 
much quicker return, and when well estab¬ 
lished a much heavier annual crop, and, in 
addition, the system affords greater variety 
from a given area. Besides, you have an 
ideal wall and site, and if your trees are 
trained at an angle of 45 degs. yon will have 
over 13 feet run, a length few are fortunate, 
enough to obtain. You do not eay if the 
natural soil is on the heavy or light side— 
presumably the former, from the district— 
and if so the stack of soil to hand will do well 
to mix with it. If you think of planting next 
autumn, preparations may begin at any 
time that may be convenient. The first essen¬ 
tial is to see that the border is well drained, 
and if there is any doubt about this, run a 
few pipes from the wall to the outside of the 
border at intervals of 6 feet, and a drain 
along at the foot of those running parallel 
with the wall. . The space necessary to pre¬ 
pare for planting will be 3 feet in width— 
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i.c., from the wall—and 2 feet in depth. 
Examine soil at intervals along your stretch 
of 100 feet to required depth, ascertain which 
portion of it is likely to be least conducive 
to the welfare of your trees, and replace 
thi3 with fresh as the trenching proceeds. 
Chop down as much of your stack as you are 
likely to require, add an occasional barrow- 
load of brick and mortar-rubbish, and to 
every six of soil one of thoroughly decom¬ 
posed horse or cow-manure, according as your 
natural soil may be heavy or light. The 
fresh compost brought in must be thoroughly 
well mixed with the trenched soil. Leave 
the newly-trenched ground some 2 inches or 
3 inches above height of border, to allow for 
sinking. It will be down to the natural level 
by November. Plant firmly, and as near as 
possible at the former level—if anything, a 
couple of inches lower. If you decide on 
cordons, you must not plant anything at the 
base of the wall. They are nearly all on the 
Quince stock, are dense, fibrous, and shallow- 
rooted, and consequently want all the space. 
At 30 inches—the distance apart at which 
they are planted—they quickly monopolise all 
the room. The remaining 5 feet of the bor¬ 
der could be cropped, but not with tall, 
strong-growing flowers or vegetables, that 
would be long on the ground. Early Car¬ 
rots, Potatoes, and Lettuce in the latter, and 
Tulips, Gladioli, and Lilies in the former, 
might be planted. A few fine sorts as cor¬ 
dons are Beurre Hardy and B. Alexandre 
Lucas, Louise Bonne, Doyenne du Cornice, 
Thompson’s, Glou Moreeau, Nouvelle Fnlvie, 
Winter Nelis, and Josephine de Malines. 
You might also try a tree or two of Easter 
Beurre. These would ensure a three months’ 
supply. 

Please write again if further information is 
required.] 

MELONS AND CUCUMBERS IN 
FRAMES. 

In the summer it is necessary to cut away 
much young growth from these plants from 
time to time if the judicious pinching of very 
young shoots is neglected. The wholesale 
cutting away of rather large branches causes, 
in many cases, the loss of fruit-bearing 
branches and sometimes of the whole plant, 
and then inexperienced amateurs wonder 
what has caused their plants to die. More¬ 
over, the removal of large quantities of 
leaves and stems at one time greatly checks 
the growth of the plants even if it doee 
not kill them. The aim of the cultivator 
should be to secure strong main-branching 
stems, with large, firm leaves that cover the 
surface of the bed. A fairly large shoot, cut 
off with a knife, is more likely to decay and 
affect the main stem than would the pinching 
off of a small shoot. In a frame the culti¬ 
vator is entirely dependent upon ventilation 
and the state of the weather for the well¬ 
being of his plants. In a heated pit, he can, 
at will, dry the atmosphere, and so prevent 
the damping-off of plants when some of them 
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have been pruned. It is always a wise plan 
to keep some dust-dry lime at hand, and to 
gently rub on a small quantity on the end 
of each cut or pinched stem. This simple 
precaution often saves whole plants from 
rapid decay. Amateurs who do not possess 
heated houses may very successfully grow 
both Melons and Cucumbers on slight hot¬ 
beds in frames at this season. 

If possible, three or more flowers should 
be fertilised about noon at one time and 
while the pollen is dry. If one fruit leads, 
it is often a difficult matter to get others to 
swell. Having secured a good “ set " of 
fruits, these must be placed on empty, in¬ 
verted flower-pots, and not be allowed to lie 
on the soil. From this stage every small 
lateral shoot should be pinched off regularly, 
so as to concentrate the strength of the plant 
in the fruit and the main leaves. At this 
stage it is a good plan to put on a top¬ 
dressing of lumpy, fibrous loam and rotted 
manure, and also to commence feeding with 
weak liquid-manure. The shoots of Cucum¬ 
ber-plants should be stopped at two joints 
beyond the one bearing fruit, this operation 
being repeated as required, not removing 
all side-shoots, as in the case of Melons, after 
a crop is secured on the plants. On the side 
or lateral shoots of Cucumbers fruits are 
borne, and so only very weakly ones that 
w’ould cause overcrowding must be pinched 
off. Top-dressing and feeding must oe car¬ 
ried out as in the case of Melons. There is 
no need to fertilise Cucumbers unless seeds 
are wanted. Linings to the beds, even of 
cut lawn Grass, are beneficial. 

Bourne Vat.r. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diseased Apple-tree.-I enclose several small 
branches from a young Apple-tree I planted with 
many others in the early spring. They all did well, 
this one included, and blossomed well. I left home a 
fortnight ago. I found this one on my return with 
half-a-dozen branches in the state you see. Very 
heavy fogs prevailed all the time, many 6hips getting 
stranded round our island. 1 wonder whether these 
are the cause of the disaster. I have had experience 
of such branches with old trees, the roots getting 
into barren gravel-soil, but the branches drying up 
were not exactly like them. They withered in 
autumn after long growth. This is a young tree, 
just planted, and well managed at the time of plant¬ 
ing. I see no other cause for the state of things, 
except the fog, but why have the others (twenty- 
four) not suffered? Can you advise? I shorten all 
the diseased branches.-R iduna, Alderney. 

[Judging from the small branches from 
your young Apple-tree sent, the prevalence 
of fog around Alderney had nothing to do 
with the tree’s diseased condition. Really, 
the wood seems as if dead or nearly so, it is 
so devoid of sap. Either the tree is seriously 
affected by canker, or it has been starved. 
The previous season’s wood-growths are but 
2 inches or 3 inches long, and are greatly 
etunted. If you cut the branches quite hard 
back, also give the tree over the roots a good 
mulch or dressing of half-decayed manure, 
you might in that w ay induce it to make quite 
new roots and branches, and thus restore it to 
life and vigour. What of wood was made 
last year seems to be quite unripe, and is 
eaten up with mildew. If you do hard-prune 
the tree, burn the diseased wood. Trees once 
they become unhealthy readily succumb to 
fungoid attacks. The best remedy is restor¬ 
ing them to health and vigour by hard prun¬ 
ing, well cleaning them, and giving liberal 
manurings.] 

Orange-tree failing.-I have an Orange tree in 
a large wooden tub. IT has done w’ell for the last 
thirty years. 1 have had quantities of Oranges from 
it, but for the last few months it has begun to look 
sicklv, the leaves all coming off or turning yellow. 
There ie still blossom on the tree. I have had it 
repotted every year. Can you tell me what to do 
under the circumstances? 1 have just taken it out 
of the greenhouse and put it in a sheltered position 
in the garden, hoping this change might improve 
matters.-EMBERTON. 

[Seeing the tree has lost a number of its 
leaves, and those remaining are looking 
yellow and sickly, the root-system is, with¬ 
out doubt, thoroughly out of order. When 
an Orange-tree gets into this condition it 
usually requires several months of extra care 
and attention to get it back into health 
again. If it can be placed where it will have 
the benefit of a certain amount of artificial 
heat, its recovery will be rendered more 
certain and rapid. In any case, the tree 
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should be under glass—even if it is an 
ordinary greenhouse—for the next twelve 
months. Before removing it indoors again, 
take it out of the tub and give the roots a 
thorough overhauling. You will doubtless 
find all the smaller fibrous roots dead, and 
very likely the soil in a sour and inert con¬ 
dition into the bargain. In either contin¬ 
gency, as much of the old soil as possible 
must be removed without unduly disturbing 
the main shoots. For this purpose take a 
pointed stick, and with its aid loosen the soil 
around and between the roots, both at the 
sides and beneath the ball. If the roots are 
in the condition w T e expect them to be, you 
will, in all probability, have to reduce the 
ball some two or three inches all round, to 
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enable the dead roots to be cut back to 
w’here they are alive. This done, scrub the 
inside of the tub, dry it, place fresh and 
clean drainago in the Sottom, w-ith pieces of 
fibrous loam on top to keep the finer particles 
of soil getting in and choking it. Prepare a 
sufficient quantity of compost to refill the 
vacant space between the ball and tub, con¬ 
sisting of fibrous loam pulled to pieces by 
hand, a little dried horse-droppings, a 
48-sized potful of half-inch bones, the same 
quaniiiy of bone-meal, and a small quantity 
of burnt soil or wood-ashes. Put a little of 
the compost in the bottom of the tub, place 
the tree in position, and then fill in with the 
compost, ramming it in firmly with a potting- 
stick as the work proceeds. Pull off the 
floWers, and when the tree is put back Under 


glass syringe it twice daily to induce the 
wood to break and form new growths. This 
may be continued all through the summer 
months. Water very carefully until the roots 
become active. Even then it should be given 
only when required. Unless in too bad a 
condition, the adoption of the foregoing sug¬ 
gestions should, in great measure, restore 
the health of the tree before another season 
comes round.] 

Young fruit-trees.— As a regular reader of your 
paper, I would be much obliged if you could let me 
know how much fruit should be left on young trees, 
this being their second season, planted autumn, 1908^ 
(1)- Fan-trained Pears: Louis Bonne Jersey, Doyenne 
du Comice, and Easter Beurr£, about 4 feet 6 inches 
high, 0 feet to 7 feet span. (2) Single cordons, same 
sorts, 6 feet to 0 feet high. (3) Bush Apples: Cox’s. 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and Newtown Wonder, about 
5 feet to feet high. (4) Fan-trained Cherries, Noble 
and Morello, 5 feet high, 8 feet span.-P. Armitaqe. 

[(1) If the fan-trained Pear-trees are 
healthy and vigorous, you may allow them to 
carry two dozen fruits apiece. (2) From ten 
to twelve fruits would prove a good crop for 
the single cordons, if growing freely. Assist 
them by mulching the surface and watering 
freely during dry weather. (3) Bush Apple- 
trees" of the he'ight and sorts named may 
be allowed to bear three dozen fruits each. 
(4) Cherries of the varieties named seldom 
set more fruits than they can perfect. Still, 
if you consider the trees too heavily cropped 
you can thin the fruits with a pair of Grape 
scissors, but defer doing so until they have 
stoned, because it frequently happens that 
a certain percentage drops when this critical 
stage is reached. It is, therefore, quite 
probable that there will be no fruits to dis¬ 
pense with after the stoning period has been 
jsafely passed.] 

Well-flavoured Cherries.— Noticing the 
handsome illustration of the Cherry in last 
[week’s Gardening Illustrated, I was 
thinking of the importance of studying flavour 
in Cherries. I planted a number of various 
distinct Cherries, with fine descriptions, but 
11 am sorry to say most of them have poor, 
acrid flavour. Those who care for the Cnerry 
'should plant only those kinds that have fine 
flavour when ripe.—W. 

Birds and fruit.— Will you allow me to suggest 
to the “ bird lovers ” among your readers, that dur¬ 
ing the summer season they should make a point of 
periodically visiting their fruit-nets, and so insure 
against such of our little songsters as may have been 
caught there dying a slow death by hunger and 
thirst. It is quite a common thing to find the dead 
body of a thrush entangled among the meshes of a 
Strawberry-net, and one does not like to think of the 
lingering death by which the little thief has atoned 
for his very patural greediness.—Z. 

THE MUTILATION OF LONDON TREES. 
To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— The illustration, from a photograph 
I had taken in April, shows some trees 
in the Barry-road, Dulwich, and not at all 
the worst example of many trees disfigured 
in this way. In many trees I have seen, the 
tops are hideous, owing to massive gouty 
swellings, from being repeatedly cut back. 
The evil mostly results from trees being 
planted thoughtlessly in narrow streets. It 
is wrong to plant forest trees in such situa¬ 
tions, as they overshadow the houses, and 
have no room to show their natural forms. 
Borough surveyors object to trees as damag¬ 
ing to the surface of roads and adding to the 
cost of their upkeep, and if the trees are 
wrong in regard to their situation, it is better 
to remove them altogether than to disfigure 
them. There are numerous instances of trees 
in the London suburbs being so mutilated, 
and the result discourages planting in the 
many cities and towns where wise planting 
would be a gain. In the pleasant town of 
Angers and various other French, German, 
and Italian towns, some of the smaller kinds 
of Acacia are used with good effect, and there 
are various others. In most large towns, 
and certainly in London, there is room to 
show the trees in both ways—the stately and 
the small tree. 

The inmates of “Bedlam,” if they had been 
let out armed with pruning-knives, could not 
have made a greater hash of the trees thau 
has been done in Southern London. 

W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

AZALEA MOLLIS AND ITS VARIETIES. 
As is the case with several of its allies, new 
forms of this Azalea have been put into com¬ 
merce within recent years. It must, how¬ 
ever. be confessed that it is a difficult mat¬ 
ter to find the points of difference be¬ 
tween some of them—as, indeed, may be 
said of all popular flowers nowadays. It is 
well known to those who take an interest in 
these beautiful shrubs that Azalea mollis and 
Azalea sinensis aro synonymous with each 
other, but in practically all nurserymen's 


form an annual feature at the Temple Show, 
though differences of opinion may exist as to 
the desirability of showing them in dense, 
unbroken masses. There is, however, no 
question that they are a great centre of at¬ 
traction. A desirable feature of Aza¬ 
leas and Rhododendrons is the fact that 
their roots are very fine and borne in close 
masses. From this circumstance they can be 
lifted with but little check, and consequently 
it is not necessary to grow them in pots for a 
season before flowering as some subjects in¬ 
tended for forcing are treated. Even then I 
think that in the case of Azaleas intended 
for flowering in the spring it is a good plan 


tain amount of difference. Of the choicer 
forms, that herewith illustrated, Florodora, 
was given an award of merit at the last 
Temple Show. In this, as may be seen, the 
flowers are large and massive, the colour 
being a delightful shade of orange-apricot, 
with numerous small dots in the interior of 
the upper part of the flower. In any selec¬ 
tion of the best of these large-flowered forms, 
the old variety, Anthony Koster, with golden- 
yellow blossoms, must not be overlooked. 
Other good varieties of this class are : Ellen 
Cuthbert, rich yellow, heavily spotted inside 
w ith purple; J. C. Van Thol, rich claret ; 
Betsy de Bruin, orange, spotted crimson ; 



Azalea mollis, var. Florodora. 


catalogues these improved forms are referred 
to as hybrids between A. mollis and A. 
sinensis. Of course, this is totally wrong, as 
the two names represent but one species. 

In the open ground these Azaleas are, from 
their early flowering, sometimes seared by 
late frosts or harsh, cutting winds, but this 
does not always happen. Apart, however, 
from their great value as outdoor shrubs, 
these forms of Azalea mollis are well suited 
for flowering under glass. They readily sub¬ 
mit to hard forcing, and, consequently, may 
be had in flower early in the year, but it is 
when they are just allowed to develop under 
glass protection that the flow'ers attain their 
richest and brightest tints. As such they 
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to pot them in the preceding autumn, as soon 
as the leaves have fallen, or even just before. 
Then, if plunged in a bed out-of-doors and 
kept watered, they will be somewhat estab¬ 
lished before the strain of flowering comes. 

These Azaleas are freely represented in 
Covent Garden Market during the spring 
months, but the plants there offered for sale 
are not the choice named varieties, but seed¬ 
lings, of which immense numbers in the shape 
of neat little bushes, bristling with flower- 
buds, are sent to this country from Belgium 
and Holland during the late autumn and early 
winter months. The flowers of these are 
somewhat variable, both in shape and colour, 
while the habit of the individual show's a cer 


George Cnthbert, rich apricot, very much 
spotted inside ; Dr. Reichenbach, deep 
salmon-rose ; and Charles Darwin, bright red. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy evergreen shrubs.—I would feel obliged 
if you would give me in an early number the names 
of some hardy evergreen shrubs, flowering preferred, 
not generally grown, which attain 4 feet, suitable for 
a windy, exposed north-east position, but protected 
somewhat by house, at seaside. I have already 
planted Arbutus, Laurestinus. Bay, Hollies, ever¬ 
green Oaks, Choisya, Myrtle, Escallonia, and 
Euonymus, and wish something newer.— St. Leonardo 
[Try the Buddleias, Andromedas, Styrax 
japonicum, Skimmias, Daisy Bush (Olearia), 
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Tamarix sestiva, Eleeagnus, some of the 
hardy Azaleas, as A* amcena, and Berberis 
stenophylla and B. fascicularis.— Ed.] 

Xdlacs not blooming.— My Lilacs have bloomed 
but very little, but they have made a lot of wood. 
Should some of the growths be taken out? I have 
cut the suckers away from the bottom. They are 
in ordinary garden soil, but rather heavy. We get 
rather a lot of smoke and dirt in the garden, and it 
us rather open to east and west winds.—U. \\\, 
Woolfold. 

[All suckers should be cleared away from 
the Lilacs, and the heads have the weak and 
exhausted wood thinned out, in order to en¬ 
courage the formation of flowering growths.] 
Esoallonla langleyensis.— It is rarely that 
justice is done to the different hardy flowering 
shrubs submitted to the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Cut sprays 
so soon lose their beauty, and even at their 
best they show nothing of the habit of the 
s|>ecimen. I was led to these thoughts by 
some flowering branches of this Escallonia 
which were shown nt the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 21st. Though 
full of flower, they conveyed no idea of the 
beauty of the plant, for it is in reality a 
charming subject, and one that is at its best 
when the bulk of spring-flowering eh rube is 
over. A hybrid raised at Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery at Langley—hence its name—thie Es- 
callonia was obtained from the pretty white- 
flowered E. Philippiana, fertilised with the 
pollen of E. macrantha. In its somewhat 
spreading habit, and the arched disposition 
of it<s branches, it show's a considerable lean¬ 
ing towards E. Philippiana, but the flowers 
are of a deep rose colour, and are at their 
best ten days to a fortnight before those of E. 
Philippiana. It is certainly a beautiful 
flowering shrub, and one whose merits might 
be more generally recognised, while, what is 
more, it must be regarded as one of the 
hardiest of the Escallonias. Another species 
just now in full flower is E. e.xoniensis. It is 
of garden origin, and in its production E. 
niontevidensis has, I should say, played a 
part. It forms a good sized bush, with clus¬ 
ters of white flowers.—X. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE RASPBERRY-MOTH 
(Lampronia rubiella, Bjerk.). 

The small red caterpillars of this moth, often 
called the Raspberry stem-bud caterpillar, 
are most destructive to Raspberry-canes. On 
many fruit farn.o the crop has been reduced 
by one-ihird or one-half in consequence of 
the attack of this insect, and much mischief 
is also often occasioned by it in gardens and 
allotments where patches of Raspberry-canes 
are cultivated. Lpon close examination of 
the attacked Raspberry-canes, it will be seen 
that the soft, juicy part at the base of the 
buds has been eaten away, so as to injure the 
buds and prevent their foliage and some¬ 
times the blossoms, from being put forth. 
The larva? also feed on the pith inside the 
terminal shoots ; the attacked shoots flag and 
then die away in very characteristic manner. 
A hole in the cane at the base of the buds 
may often be noticed, in which the pupa will 
be found ensconced, and sometimes the pupa 
may be found in the tunnel of the shoot. 

Description of the moth.- The Lam- 
proma rubiella, or Raspberry moth, belongs 
to the group Tineina. It is a most beautiful 
moth, of a light brown colour, with a series 
«»f yellow dots and spots upon its forewings, 
tiie two most prominent being on the inner 
margin. The hinder wings are slightly lighter 
in colour, with light fringes, 'i he head is 
yellowish-grey, and the antennae dull brown. 
It is barely half an inch aerosis its wings, and 
its body is only about the fourth of an inch 
in length. It may be seen in the end of 
May, but is most common in June, flying 
round the Raspberry-canes. 

Life-history.— Tfie moth places its eggs 
upon the flowers of the Raspberry-canes from 
the end of May to the middle of June. After 
five or six days the caterpillar may be found 
in the raised white receptacle upon which the 
fruit (or, more correctly, the collection of 
little fruits composing the Raspberry) is 
formed. The caterpillar does not appear to 
injure the fruit, nor, indeed, to feed at all 


at this time. In time the caterpillar makes 
its way out of the receptacle, either by crawl¬ 
ing or-by letting itself down by silken cords 
to the earth beneath the canes, and passes 
the winter in a flat white silken cocoon about 
one-twelfth of an inch in diameter. Theso 
cocoons may also be found in crevices in the 
poles and under the rough rind of the stems. 
It emerges from this 6tate of hibernation on 
the first approach of spring ; according to Dr. 
Chapman, it leaves the cocoon early or late in 
March according to the season. (In 1892 
caterpillars of the Lampronia rubiella were 
first found in Raspberry-buds on April 10th.) 
It crawls up the Raspberry-canes, and, get¬ 
ting to the bud, worms itself into these at 
their base, and, feeding upon them, makes up 
for its long fast during the autumn and winter 
months. When the time arrives for pupation, 
the caterpillar scoops out a hole in the pith 
of the canes, below the base of n bud, in 
which it turns to a chrysalis, the moth coming 
out in about twenty-one days. The larva is 
close upon a quarter of an inch long, de¬ 
cidedly pink in colour for the most part, 
though the shade varies somewhat in indivi¬ 
duals, and becomes more red in most larva? 
as they get older. The head is black, and 
there is a patch of black divided in tw’o on 
the first segment. It has three pairs of black 
feet on the thoracic segments. The pro-legs 
number four pairs, and there is a pair of 
anal feet. The pupa is about the fourth of 
an inch long, tapering somewhat unusually, 
and has a curious spine upon the back on 
the last segment ; it is reddish-yellow in 
colour, the wing covers paler, the abdomen 
somewhat pink. 

Methods of prevention and remedies. 
—The caterpillars hibernate just under tho 
surface of the ground, around and among 
the stocks of the Raspberry-canes, and in 
crevices in the poles, etc., and, as has been 
shown, they remain there from about mid¬ 
summer until March. Therefore, deeply 
forking the ground round and between the 
stocks with a pronged fork, or even hoeing it 
with a three-toothed hoe, would destroy some 
and bury others so deeply that they could not 
get out. Cutting back the canes after an 
attack, and, ns far as possible, doing away 
with stakes, will have a good effect. 

Dr. Chapman has suggested the following 
practical method of prevention: “The cater¬ 
pillars are in the crown of the stock, or near 
it, and under rubbish there collected. Rake 
this away, and earth tho stock up again, and 
you will times bury them, and most will 
perish.” Soot, lime, aslies, or 6oot and lime 
mixed, which form a pungent compound, 
might be forked or hoed into the ground in 
the autumn or winter. When Raspberry- 
canes in field culture are nearly all cut away, 
so that there are but few canes or stems 
left, it would be easy to put some thick soft- 
soap composition containing paraffin-oil, or 
some other offensive stuff, with a large paint¬ 
brush, at the beginning of March, upon the 
lower part of each cane that is left, in order 
to prevent the caterpillars from crawling up, 
and it would also damage those that may 
hibernate there. Cutting off and burning the 
infested canes while the caterpillars are in 
tlie buds between April and the beginning of 
June, would destroy many caterpillars and 
pupa?. This may bo very freely done, as 
Raspberry-canes throw up plenty of shoots to 
take the place of those cut away, and infested 
canes bear little or no fruit .—Leaflet of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects injuring Radishes.—1 am sending 
you a few insect-. Will you kindly tell me what 
they arc? I think they are injuring my Radishes 
and r.ipliiigt*". — Rotherham. 

[The insect enclosed with your note is a 
beetle, known as Gastroidea polygoni. It 
belongs to a group, all of which feed upon 
plants, but we have no record of the present 
insect attacking Cabbages and Radishes. It 
feeds on Knotgrass (Polygonum) and Docks ns 
a rule. If, however, you find it feeding on 
the plants mentioned, we would suggest that 
you throw dust over the leaves while they are 
wet with dew, or spray them with paraffin 
emulsion, so as to render them distasteful to 
the beetles. It would be well, however, to 
search for some other cause, but as you do not 


send any of the injured plants, it is impossible 
for us to suggest what to look for.] 

Grubs and snails in soil.— I have a piece of 
land in my garden infested by slugs and grubs. 
The slugs have eaten my Lettuce-plants, a bed of 
Cauliflower-plants is dying off, and upon pulling 
some up 1 find a maggot at the root of most of 
them. Can you suggest a cause and remedy for this? 
Is there a lime dressing or anything else that may be 
applied now or later on to obviate the difficulty? 
A reply through your weekly publication, which I 
read regularly, will be appreciated.-H. M. L., 
Kenley. 

[Slugs, which are surface pests, can be de¬ 
stroyed by giving them, when out feeding late 
in the evening, heavy dustings of fresh-s:aked 
lime, soot, or salt. If such dustings be ap¬ 
plied each other evening for a week, the result 
would be to clear your garden of these de¬ 
structive pests. It is of little use to dust 
crops in the day-time. The dressings should 
smother the slugs themselves to kill them. 
Armed with a candle or lamp, a stick with 
a pin fixed on its end, and a pail with some 
water in it, great numbers can be collected 
in that way also. Only persistent warfare 
will get rid of these ground pests. With re¬ 
spect to the maggots eating your Cauliflower- 
roots, you had better get some soil fumigant, 
and use as directed. You may also water tho 
plants with strong soot-water. No doubt next 
winter a dressing of gas-lime, 2 bushels to 
3 rods of ground, spread in November, and 
dug in a month later, would effectually 
destroy all insect pests.] 

American-blight on Apple-tree. -One of my 

old Apple-trees, against a wall, is covered with 
small patches of a white, woolly substance, size of a 
sixpence and one shilling in diameter. After careful 
examination 1 found, under the wool, loads of in 
■arts, rather like, but not, green-fly, and when 
crushed almost like blood. What is it ? What is the 
cure—now or in future? I do not think there is any 
fruit on the tree. —li. S. W. 

[We have no doubt, from the description 
you give, that your Apple-tree has been at¬ 
tacked by American blight. This is a very 
injurious insect, and it is a pity you did 
not deal with it when you first noted its pre¬ 
sence. The best remedy you can make use 
of is petroleum emulsion, which make as 
follow’s : —Dissolve half-a-pint of soft-soap 
in one pint of boiling water. As soon as this 
is effected, lift the vessel from the fire, and 
immediately pour in about a quarter of a pint 
of petroleum, and churn all together with a 
syringe for several minutes, to ensuro 
thorough combination. A creamy emulsion 
will result, to which add five pints of warm 
water, when it will be ready for use. Keep 
some of the petroleum emulsion by you, or 
make a fresh lot, and then, when any of the 
insects put in an appearance (as some un¬ 
doubtedly will) during the summer and 
autumn months, brush them at once with it. 
In the winter, go carefully over the tree, and 
destroy in the same manner any insects found, 
following this up with a thorough spraying 
of the caustic alkali solution. A friend of 
ours—a well-known fruit-grower—uses neat’s- 
foot-oil. With the aid of the remedies speci¬ 
fied, and by persevering in the matter, you 
should eventually subdue, and finally get rid 
of, the pest altogether.] 

X«avatera rosea diseased.— Will you k.ndly toll 
me through the medium of Gardening Jutstkated 
what has caused a whole bed of Lava ter a rosea to 
become diseased like the enclosed plant? The seed 
was sown in April in a border that was trenched 
and manured the previous autumn. Until about ten 
days ago the plants looked most healthy. Now all 
are rapidly becoming diseased. Have I over-manured 
the ground? Tho plants have been well thinned out. 
— H. M. McLaren. 

[The Lavatera is being killed by the fungus 
Colletotrichum malvarum, which has recently 
appeared in this country, and is fast spread¬ 
ing wherever this plant is cultivated. It is 
a difficult disease to check, and it is best to 
remove and burn all plants attacked as soon 
as possible, as it spreads rapidly. The re¬ 
maining plants should be sprayed with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, which is a partial preventive. 
It seems probable that this disease is spread 
by the eporees becoming attached to seed 
or even growing on it. Seed should not 
be saved from diseased plan is.] 

Dahlias and earwigs (Af. F. Your Dahlias 
have been eaten by earwig*. Put a little dry Moss 
in a flower-pot and reverse the flower pot on the top 
of the stake supporting the Dahlia. The earwigs 
will take shelter in the Moes. Examine the pots every 
morning, and shake the earwigs into a pail of water 
with a little paraffin floating on the surface. Pieces 
of the dry, hollow stems of Sunflowers or Jerusalem 
Artichokes also form good traps. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYBRID PHYLLOCACTI. 

Within the last few years interest in the 
ehowy-flowered members of the Cactus family 1 
lias been considerably revived, and they are 
now more extensively grown than was at one 
time the case. True, the individual flowers 
do not last long, but a succession is kept up 
for some time, and they are so gorgeous 
when at their best as to fully compensate for 
any failings. They are essentially every¬ 
body’s plants, for they can be grown in the 
window of the cottager quite as successfully 
as in an elaborate glass structure. The cul¬ 
tural requirements of these members of the 
Cactus family have been 60 often dealt with 
in Gardening- Illustrated that little need 
be said on that score, except to point out 
that a soil composed principally of good loam, 
with an admixture of brick-rubble, sand, and 
well-decayed manure, suits them well. They 


seen it there in a condition equal to that of 
the time named. It was planted out in a bed 
in the greenhouse, and trained up a pillar and 
on to the roof. Then, allowed to grow at 
will, it formed a mass of shoots laden with 
charming lavender-blue flowers. More than 
once I have noticed the plants badly attacked 
by mildew', and this is, perhaps, the reason 
that we do not now often see it. Another 
uncommon member of the Pea family also 
flowered particularly well at Kew about the 
6ame time and under similar conditions to L. 
pubescens. This was Lathyrus eplendens, 
known as the Pride of California, and first dis¬ 
tributed by Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, 
about a quarter of a century ago. The flow r ers 
of this are of a bright carmine-red, a de¬ 
cidedly uncommon tint among perennial Peas. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

! HAVE a large green house, sufficiently heated to 
keep out frost in winter. At present there is scarcely 


* chium japonicum, Pteris in variety, Selagi- 
nella Kraussiana, and its golden form. 
Flowering subjects now in good condition 
other than the Pelargoniums named by you 
are Abutilons, Cannas, Fuchsias, Heliotrope, 
Begonias, Schizanthus sown last August, Cal¬ 
ceolarias of sorts, Lilium longiflorum, Cine¬ 
rarias, tuberous Begonias, and many other 
things. These will keep gay till the autumn, 
when Lilium speciosum, Salvias in variety, 

\ and Chrysanthemums will add a pleasing 
I variety. Roman Hyacinths, potted in 
August, will flower about Christmas, and 
i Freesias potted at the same time will bloom 
in the New Year. Bulbs, such as Hyacinths, 

| Crocuses, Tulips, Narcissi, Scilla sibirica, 
Muscari, and such things, if potted towards 
the latter half of September and the first 
half of October, will flower in the early 
l spring months, and, with the protection of 
the greenhouse, will anticipate their normal 
period of blooming out of-doors. Beside these 
there are also such things as Lily of 
the Valley, Dielytra spectabilis. 
Spiraeas, both pink and white, and 
Azaleas, particularly the hardy 
Azalea mollis. For the depth of 
winter two hardy Heaths—namely, 
Erica carnea and Erica mediter- 
ranea form very pretty objects in 
the greenhouse, and a little later on 
the larger-growing Erica lusitanica 
is equally desirable. Such well- 
known flowering plants as Indian 
Azaleas and Camellias are very use¬ 
ful in the spring. The red, Cherry- 
like fruits of Solanum capsicasirum 
will form a bright winter feature. 
In early spring, Clivia miniata will 
also be found very useful. Of an¬ 
nuals may be specially named Alon- 
soa Warscewiczi, annual Chrysan¬ 
themums, Clarkias, Godetias, Kochia 
tricophylla (a pretty Cypress-like 
plant), Mignonette, Mimulus, Neme- 
sias, Nemophila insignis, Nicotiana 
Sanderne, Rhodanthe Manglesi and 
Rhodanthe Manglesi alba, everlast¬ 
ing, with rose and white flowers re¬ 
spectively, Schizanthus, sown in 
August for spring flowering, and East 
Lothian Stocks, 6own in July or 
August for spring flowering. Where 
not otherwise mentioned, the seed 
may be sown in the spring for sum¬ 
mer flowering. Beside these, some 
of the annual Grasses, if grown in 

f )ots, are very useful for the green- 
louse. Of these may be mentioned 
Agrostis nebulosa and A. pulchella, 
Briza maxima, Eragrostis elegans, 
Hordeum jubatum, and Lagurus 
ovatus.] 


A needling riiyllocactin. 


are ail sun-lovers, and should be fully ex¬ 
posed thereto, except when in flower, as the 
blossoms remain fresh for a longer period if 
shaded at that time. Very little water will 
be needed during the winter months, though 
in the summer more may with advantage be 
given. Lastly, a structure with a minimum 
winter temperature of 45 degs. will suit these 
Phyllocacti well. By continually raising 
seedlings and selecting the best therefrom, 
there is now quite a large number of these 
hybrid Phyllocacti, ranging in colour from 
white, through various shades of pink, to a 
rich scarlet shaded with magenta, and over¬ 
spread with a more or less metallic lustre, 
which appears to be of different shades, ac¬ 
cording to the standpoint from which it is 
viewed._ 

Lathyrus pubescens. — This delightful 
Chilian member of the Pea family, which is 
alluded to in Gardening Illustrated, page 
381, used, about half-a-dozen years ago, to be 
jvell grown at Kew, but of late I have not 


i anything iu it in bloom, except Zonal Pelargoniums. 
I want to grow useful-flowering and flue-foliaged 
planU. What would you recommend? I want them 
both for summer and winter use.—T. P. 

[In the case of a greenhouse from which 
frost is just excluded during the winter, you 
will at that season be able to obtain very few 
flowering plants available for the decoration 
of the drawing-room and dinner-table. It 
will for that time of the year be necessary to 
' depend chiefly upon subjects grown for the 
sake of their foliage alone. Of these may 
be mentioned Aralia Sieboldi and its varie- 

§ ated-leaved variety, Araucaria excelsa, Aspi- 
istra lurida and its variegated form, Cordy- 
line australis, Coprosrna Baueriana varie- 
gata, Draciena Bruanti. Eurva latifolia varie- 
gata, Cyperus alternifolius and its variegated 
variety ; Isolepis gracilis, Grevillea robusta, 
Myrtles, Ophiopogon, w'hite and yellow varie¬ 
gated, Asparagus Sprengeri, and the hardier 
greenhouse Ferns, such as Adiantum Mariesi, 
Asplenium bulbiferum, Cyrtomium falcatum, 
Dicksonia antarctica, Lastrea Sieboldi, Ony- 


NOTES AND HEl'LIES. 
Sollya heterophylla.— This, the 
Australian Bluebell Creeper, is an 
exceedingly pretty climbing plant, of 
an evergreen character. It is of a 
woody nature, and is a near relative 
of the Pittosporums. As a climber 
for a small greenhouse it is charming, 
while good examples may be flowered 
in 5-inch pots if the slender shoots 
are trained around three or four stakes. 
Treated in this way, a small batch of 
about a dozen plants formed a very 
notable feature in Messrs. Veitch’s group 
at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on June 21st. This 
Sollya is decidedly variable in its leafage, 
hence the specific name of heterophylla. 
From this character different names have 
been applied to forms thereof, but they are 
now, I believe—at least, bv some authorities 
—all merged into one. Though essentially 
a greenhouse plant in most parts of the 
j country, it, like many other natives of Aus¬ 
tralia, may be met with out-of-doors in the 
particularly favoured districts of the extreme 
south-wwst of Englai^l.—X. 

Honeysuckle not blooming.—I shall be pleaded 
I if you could give me 6ome information with refer¬ 
ence to a Honeysuckle which I have in one of my 
i greenhouses. I enclose you a few leaves which have 
I been cut off same. I have had this about three 
years, and dried it in a pot, and then nut it in x 
] border with a compost of good loam, leaf-mould, 
sharp sand, manure, and bone-meal, and it is well 
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drained. The plant has made a lot of growth and 
gets plenty of eun. There la a mixture of plants in 
the house, Including Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc. 
It i6 trained on wires over the roof of the green¬ 
house, and it has not had any flowers for two years. 
I shall be pleased if you will kindly let me know 
the cause of this. Is the compost right? Would it 
do cut back every year? Should it bloom olf this 
year’s growth in the spring? Would you feed it at 
all?— C. W. Woolfold. 

[From the tip of a shoot it is impossible to 
snv positively, but we have little doubt that 
yours is the Scarlet Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
serapervirens). As far as can be judged by 
your letter, it should both grow and flower 
well. One thing is, it may be growing 
rather too freely, particularly as you mixed 
both manure and bone-meal with the soil. 
If this is the case, the strength of the stimu¬ 
lants will soon decline, and the plant grow 
less rank. In answer to your questions—1st. 
The compost may be rather too rich. 2nd. 
The plant should be trained up a rafter, like 
the rod of a Grape-Vine, and the young 
shoots may then in the winter be cut back to 
the old wood. 3rd. It should bloom on the 
young growths pushed out from the old 
wood. 4th. Do not give it any stimulants.] 

Scale on Palm-leaf.— Can you kindly tell me 
the cause of a quantity of scaly spot® on my Palm? 
It thrives well, but I cannot get rid of these un¬ 
sightly spots with which the leaves and stalks arc 
covered. Thinking it might be due to over-watering, 
l allowed the plant to become very dry (as a test), 
and find the spots are, if anything worse. 1 enclose 
a dead leaf just to give you an idea of their nature. 

--Walling ton. 

[Your Palm has been attacked by scale. 
The dead leaf has been caused by your allow¬ 
ing the plant to get dry, and is not'due in any 
way to the scale. To combat the scale, lay 
the plant on its side on a large table out¬ 
doors, then go over every portion of the 
stems and leaves with a blunt-edged knife, 
and scrape off every bit of scale to be found. 
Then make up strong soapy water, using 1 lb. 
of soft-soap to a bucketful of boiling water, 
and when it is dissolved and the water is yet 
quite warm, give the whole of the stems and 
leaves a good washing with a fairly hard 
brush. Then thoroughly syringe with clean 
water. It is of no use to ignore this pest, 
and any plant infested must be thoroughly 
cleansed.] 

Growing Schizanthus.—I am very anxious to 
grow Schizanthiwes in pots in a cold greenhouse. 
Will you kindly tell me the best time to sow the seed? 
What is the best variety, and, if possible, give me 
a few hints about culture?- IGNORANT. 

[To obtain large specimens, the Schizan- 
tbuses are sown in the early autumn, potted 
off as soon as they can be handled, and kept 
during the winter close to the glass in a struc¬ 
ture from which frost is just excluded. Seed 
sown in the spring will make useful flowering 
plants for the greenhouse in the summer. The 
one important item in their culture is to keep 
the plants as near to the glass as possible in 
the greenhouse, and allow a free circulation 
of air among them. The points of the shoots, 
too, should be pinched out while the plants 
are still small, and again later on, if neces¬ 
sary. In this way, good, sturdy plants are 
obtained, which will yield a fine display. 
Pots 6 inches in diameter are large enough 
for the spring-sown plants to flower in. As 
the pots get full of roots, an occasional water¬ 
ing with liquid-manure will be of great ser¬ 
vice. If treated as half-hardy annuals, the 
seed should be sown in heat in spring ; but if 
treated as biennials, the seed should be sown 
in August, the plants preserved in the green¬ 
house till May, and then planted out in rich 
sandy loam.] 

Azaltas In the summer.— The failure to 

bloom Azaleas with any degree of satisfac¬ 
tion may in many instances be traced to 
neglect in the summer. It is a general prac¬ 
tice. in order to make room for other occu¬ 
pants. and to relieve the greenhouse, to turn 
the plants out of-doors. When they have 
made their new wood, there is not. the 
slightest objection to this course being 
adopted, but when such plants are placed in 
any out-of-the-way corner, is it not often a 
case w ith them of being “ out of sight, out of 
mind”?—and, as a result, they suffer from 
want of water. Azaleas—ana, indeed, all 
similar “hard-wooded plants”—ought never 
to be allowed to become dry. With some 
people, perhaps, plants that are in bloom 
always take precedence, but I cannot help 
thinking it is a pity to neglect in regard to 
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watering, Azaleas, which do so much to ren¬ 
der a greenhouse gay in the spring months. 
In order, then, to avoid failures and to save 
the labour of watering as much as possible 
just now, it is advantageous to pluuge the 
pots up to their rims in soil, or, if this is not 
convenient, to cover the path where they are 
stood'with fine ashes. A board placed along 
the side of the pots will ward off a deal of 
sun, and prevent the roots of the plants be¬ 
coming baked up. Water should be given 
every day when it has been hot and trying, 
while syringing the plant® benefits them 
greatly.— Townsman. 

The Torenias. —Among the tender annuals 
that are of considerable value for the green¬ 
house at this season must be included the 
Torenias, which are all exceedingly pretty, 
free-flowering subjects, and, in addition, of 
easy culture. Seed may be sown in a gentle 
heat early in the spring, and the young plants 
when large enough dibbled into 5-inch pots. 
About five plants in a pot are sufficient to 
form an effective little specimen, from which 
a display of bloom will be kept up for a long 
time, provided the old flowers are picked off 
and an occasional stimulant is given, either in 
the shape of liquid-manure or one of the con¬ 
centrated manures now so popular. A mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand will suit 
the Torenias well. Three plants will be suffi¬ 
cient for one pot if they are stopped two or 
three times, to induce a bushy habit, but five 
plants will seldom want stopping at all, or at 
most only once. The best of those that 
should be treated as annuals are : Torenia 
Bailioni, golden-yellow flowers, with a purple 
throat; Fournieri, light and dark blue, with 
a yellow throat; Fournieri compacta, a dwarf 
form of the preceding ; and Fournieri alba, 
also known as White Wings, white.—X. 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 

SAXIFRAGA BOYDI. 

Not until I read Mr. Arnott’s recent note re¬ 
lative to this beautiful hybrid alpine had I 
been aware that S. aretioides primulina had 
been suspected as one of its parents. When 
the living plant first flowered at Kew, about 
the year 1890, the late Mr. Dewar wrote to 
Mr. Boyd, of Cherrytrees, concerning its 
parentage. This, originally given by Mr. 
Boyd himself, was S. Burseriana and S. 
Rocheliana, both white-flowered forms, and 
Mr. Dewar, failing to trace any evidence of 
the influence of S. Rocheliana in the hybrid, 
wrote suggesting S. aretioides as a much more 
likely parent. With this Mr. Boyd not only 
concurred, but admitted the presence in his 
garden of S. aretioides about the time the 
seedling appeared. No mention is made, 
however, of the varietal form primulina, and 
I imagine Mr. Arnott has rather suggested 
this latter as a possible or probable parent 
because of its size, form, and greater refine¬ 
ment, the flowers of the typical species being 
small, with greenish-yellow, much-parted 
petals. One has always to remember, in any 
reference to the origin of this fine plant, that 
whether a seedling from Burseriana and 
Rocheliana or Burseriana and aretioides, 
there is a considerable disparity of time in 
their blooming, though by late flowers of the 
one and early flowers of the other this might 
easily be fivercome. It is probable, too, that 
a late-flowering Burseriana like S. B. ma- 
crantha was the one, and, if so, this usually 
bad doer might also to some extent account 
for the peculiar difficulties culturally in the 
case of S. Boydi. Then there is that ever- 
puzzling and beautiful S. Boydi alba, of 
which Mr. Dewar originally remarked that it 
“ was undoubtedly of the same parentage as 
Boydi.” With this view I was never able to 
agree, and, whether in habit, freedom of 
growth, or amenability to ordinary culture, 
the twain are very distinct. 

It is in these circumstances that I have 
often wondered whether the parentage origin¬ 
ally given by Mr. Boyd as belonging to the 
yellow-flowered form was not that of the white- 
flowered plant, for to my mind, while there is 
obviously not a trace of S. aretioides in R. 
Boydi aiba, there is much, if only in freedom 
of growth and size of flower, which might 
readily be attributable to the influence of S. 
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Rocheliana. The raising of a series of crosses 
between the varieties mentioned might assist 
to clear up the matter a little, perhaps, but 
the work should only be taken in hand by 
those having leisure and unlimited patience. 
As a result of slowness of growth and reduc¬ 
tion by rust and other things, I have to-day 
seedlings of a dozen years old, the first flower 
of which I have not yet seen. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


FORGET ME NOTS. 

Among the many species of plants at disposal 
for the embellishment of the garden in the 
early months of the year, the several varie¬ 
ties of Myosotis occupy a foremost position. 

No other plant bears flowers of the particular 
hue, and in such profusion, while none are 
more warmly welcomed, than are the Forget- 
me-nots—to give them their time-honoured 
and popular name—at the time of year speci¬ 
fied. By their judicious employment, some 
very lovely effects can be produced, either in 
the formal garden, the flower border, in semi¬ 
wild or outlying portions of the pleasure 
grounds, and in the wild garden. In the 
flower garden, besides filling beds entirely 
with them, and employing the dwarfer kinds 
as edgings, they are planted to form a ground 
work for Tulips of such colours as harmonise 
with them in between. The effect is very 
telling if the Tulips are judiciously selected 
as to colour and height. This arrangement 
also has a twofold advantage, inasmuch as 
if M. dissitiflora should do the variety 
favoured, there will then be a fine show of 
blossom for some time in advance of the 
flowering of the Tulips. 

Forget-me-nots are a necessity when the 
formal garden has to be planted with a 
variety of spring-flowering subjects, such as 
Arabis, Aubrietia, Alyssum, double Daisies, 
etc., to carry out a colour scheme, and they 
always hold their own, whatever may be the 
nature of the other subjects employed. In 
the flower borders they may be disposed in 
blocks or lines at or near the front, just as 
fancy dictates. They are best planted in 
regard to the wild garden in large informal 
groups, or in drifts, to suit the situation, so 
that when in flower the eye will rest on broad 
sweeps and long, sinuous drifts of them, nar¬ 
rowing here and broadening there, and dis¬ 
posed in such an informal manner that the 
whole has the appearance of having been so 
designed by Nature. Planted thus, the effect 
produced is very fine. The same remark ap¬ 
plies in an equal degree when good, bold 
groups of them are planted in the Grass be¬ 
neath trees in the rougher or less formal por¬ 
tions of the grounds. Here, too, there must 
be no rigid lines or formal outlines in and 
round the groups, and regular spacing of the 
plants has also to be avoided if a natural 
effect is aimed at. They grow and bloom 
equally as well grown thus as in more open 
situations, if the precaution is taken to pass 
the scythe over the Grass prior to planting. 
The Forget-me-nots will then have no long 
Grass lying round them during the winter to 
rot the foliage, and in the spring the flowers 
will either be elevated above the new growth 
or mingle with it, with charming effect. The 
best variety for this purpose is tlie Perfection 
type, which is tall and of a pyramidal habit 
of growth. It is also quite as free-flowering 
as M. dissitiflora. I plant this by the hun¬ 
dred in similar situations to those mentioned 
and when in flower, and a chance breeze 
should set both them and the rising blades 
and flower-stems of the Grass waving, the 
effect is more easily imagined than described. 

To obtain such results as have been pic¬ 
tured, it is necessary that, the plants should 
be well grown and of good size when first 
set out, while, of course, large numbers of 
them are required to enable their being used 
on such a broad scale. Fortunately, all this 
can be accomplished at a small outlay, as 
thousands of plants can be raised from a 
good-sized packet of seed. The chief thing 
is to provide an open and firm piece of 
ground to prick the plants into as soon as 
large enough, and in lines 9 inches apart, with 
a distance of 6 inches between plant and 
plant. If the seed is sown at the end of 
June or early in July, and the seedlings 
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pricked off when ready, plants 6 inches in 
diameter will result for setting out in October 
and November, and can be lifted with a good 
ball of 6oil. Sowing is best done either in a 
frame or in boxes, according to the number of 
plants required. Germination is more cer¬ 
tain, and there is less need for watering if the 
frame or boxes is placed at the foot of a north 
Avail or hedge. Although the hardy varieties 
are perennial in character, it is always ad¬ 
visable to raise the requisite number, and 
to plant afresh each year for the various 
purposes which have just been considered. 

_ A. W. 

NARCISSUS ARTEMIS. 

Tnis incomparabilis form bears a compactly- 
arranged flower, the colour of whose palest 


and early summer blooming. Such plants 
ought, of course, to be well watered before 
I they are shifted, and puddling them in takes 
rather more time, but it pays. It is also an 
advantage, where they are grouped together, 
to shade for a few days, until they get estab¬ 
lished.— WOODBASTWICK. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Oriental Poppies.— It is a great plea¬ 
sure to visit other gardens, and now that 1 
am deeply interested in hardy flowers, I find 
, such visitations of great educational value. 
I have gone through quite a number of gar¬ 
dens of late, and I am struck with the way 
in which the great Oriental Poppies are re¬ 
garded. It is amazing to learn how quickly 


Narcissus incomparabilis Artemis. 


primrose perianth segments merges almost 
into white, the handsome yellow cup being 
widely expanded. This variety is so well 
portrayed in the picture that further descrip¬ 
tion is needless. As the varieties of this 
group go, Artemis is a rather dwarf grower, 
as befits its sturdy-looking flowers. 

Transplanting in dry weather.— It is, of 

course, much the best, where transplanting 
has yet to be done, to take advantage of 
showery w'eather ; but, with a broiling tern- , 
perature, and the barometer showing no signs 
of rain, one is compelled either to allow 
plants to remain in the beds and spoil through 
overcrowding, or choose, perhaps, the lesser 
evil, and transplant and do the best for them 
hy liberal waterings. This applies particu¬ 
larly to subjects such as Wallflowers, Can¬ 
terbury Befls, Honesty, etc., for uext spring 


they have become popular. One amateur of 
my acquaintance tells me that in his earlier 
plant days there were very few Oriental 
Poppies to be seen, and that these were in 
some old or small gardens. In those days, 
he informs me, the fine P. bracteatum was 
looked upon as a scarce and fine plant, while 
the ordinary Oriental Poppies were of a 
rather aggressive orange-scarlet. When we 
look around now', there are some truly fine 
colours among these great Poppies, and in 
j this climate of ours we are all the better of 
having our gardens lightened up by such 
glorious bits of colour. Wo have now such 
beautiful shades of pink, scarlet, and almost 
true crimson that these Poppies are becom¬ 
ing more and more popular. I have found 
out that if they are cut down soon after 
flowering, they will give a second crop of 
I blooms later iu the year. This is a decided 


advantage, as in late autumn we have few 
perennials of their colour, and still fewer of 
their shape. I like to have them in big 
clumps in my garden, and I find that they 
do very well indeed in it in a good loam. 
Their great weakness is the short time they 
last. 

Carpeting Roses.—I was in a charming 
garden some little time ago, where there was 
a number of beds of Roses, carpeted with 
hardy plants of different kinds. The Roses 
did not seem to suffer. I noticed Camassia 
Cusicki, London Pride, Violas, Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, Myosotis, and other things, but per- 
haj>s someono who has especially studied the 
subject may give us some information about 
it. The London Pride seems as if it would 
grow too quickly for dwarf Tea Roses, but 
for taller Roses it would not, I 
think, do any harm. I remember 
seeing a garden near Liverpool 
where Harrison’s Musk was used for 
carpeting the Rose beds. It seemed 
to do very well, but I thought it 
would have been better to have used 
a plant of a different colour than 
the yellow' of the Musk. Still, this 
would suit some Roses well. I think 
that Creeping Jenny would look 
well for yellow Roses, and it would 
make an excellent carpeter. Saxi- 
fraga Cymbalarin, another yellow- 
flowered plant, ha$ also been bur 
gested to me, but it is not per¬ 
manent, and requires to be sown or 
to reproduce itself from seeds. In 
mch cases it is not easy to cover the 
ground properly. Violas are lovely 
things for the purpose. Pinks in 
clumps, with spaces between for tlm 
Roses, are also very beautiful, and 
a groundwork of white Iceland Pop¬ 
pies also looks very beautiful for 
some Roses. Harmony, not abso¬ 
lute contrast, would appear to be 
the object one should have in view. 

The scarlet Larkspur. —What 
an enemy is the slug to the scarlet 
Larkspur (Delphinium nudicaule) ! 
I have had pots of seedlings de¬ 
voured by this enemy, and young 
plants which have been saved at 
other times have gone the same way 
after being planted out, and just 
when I had indulged in the pleasur¬ 
able anticipation of seeing them in 
bloom in due course. And who 
could resist the natural grief which 
comes over one at 6uch a time? Just 
when we have been at all the trouble 
of raising the plants from seed, have 
had them carefully pricked out, and 
then planted where they were to 
bloom, they have gone at the call 
of the remorseless appetite of the 
slug. We had pictured the plants 
laden with their pretty scarlet 
flowers, and giving a good point in 
the garden, and now' a ruined pros¬ 
pect awaits us, in the shape of the 
plants stripped of their leaves, and 
oaten almost close to the ground. 
Truly, the lot of a hardy plant- 
grower is not devoid of woes. But 
this little scarlet Larkspur is a plant 
which will delight us if we can 
manage to bring it to the flowering 
stage, and I find that a good batch 
| of plants which have survived the seedling 
stage, and become well established, will he 
[ less liable to be destroyed by slugs than at 
an earlier period, or where there is only a 
| plant or two. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

Primula japonica. Surely “Another 
; Amateur of Hardy Flowers ” must have made 
a mistake over Primula japonica when ho 
says : “ It likes damp. . . . Stems a foot 

high.” I have a belt of this Primrose, 
selected from home-saved seed, facing south¬ 
east, in a narrow bed at the foot of a Rose 
pergola ; very light, dry soil, so warm that a 
thick edging of Polyanthus Narcissus flowers 
about February, and October-November- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, planted behind 
the Primulas, are as good as house flowers. 
I just gathered one “flower” and leaf. The 
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former is 30 inches high, the leaf 12 inches 
by 6 inches, both cut clear of the rosette. 
The plants only get good cultivation—no 
watering. Within a foot of them Camellias 
and Magnolias have been splendid (Camellia 
latifolia, Magnolia parviflora), and Wistaria 
multijuga has blooms each over 2 feet long. 
—A. Bayldon, Oaklandsy Datvlish, Devon. 


SOME EARLY JUNE FLOWERS. 

The Viola, Columbine, Iris, and Pyrethrum 
families make up at present the big display 
on hardy plant borders, and it is interesting 
to note different things as they come out, that 
they may be strengthened or reduced another 
season. Of the two varieties of Centaurea 
montana out at time of writing (June 2nd), 
I like C. m. purpurea best. C. m. carnea is 
equally free and a bold flower, but the colour 
is hardly pronounced enough to make a dis¬ 
tinct spot in the border. This is what one 
likes to have, whether on a large or small 
scale. Two Tufted Pansies—J. B. Riding 
and Councillor Waters—stand out most dis¬ 
tinctly. The two double forms of Lychnis 
now in flower—L. dioica rubra and L. Vis- 
caria splendens, are wonderfully bright, and 
command attention. Readers who have not 
tried Geranium argenteum should make a 
note of this for the front of borders. It is 
very pretty alike in flower and foliage, and 
shows to advantage associated with clumps 
of the well-known Thrift. 

Yellow flowers are now in evidence in vary¬ 
ing heights. Among the taller is the double 
Ranunculus (R. acris fl.-pl), commonly known 
as Bachelor’s Buttons. This, by the way, is 
not so tall as usual, the foliage having suffered 
severely from the leaf-boring maggot. It 
was, unfortunately, not noticed until a lot of 
damage was done, or remedial measures 
would have been taken. As it is, the foliage 
ia a rusty brown, and the vigour of the flower- 
stalks considerably diminished. Other yel¬ 
lows out are the double yellow Rocket and 
the double form of the Welsh Poppy (Meco- 
nopsis cambrics). This puts on a very rich 
colour when in partial shade—i.e., on the 
north side of a. fairly dense shrub. When 
exposed to the full blaze of the sun it burns 
quickly, and loses colour. Provision should 
always be made on the smaller borders for 
clumps of Incarvillea Delavayi and grandi- 
flora. They are so striking in appearance 
that it is well to raise a little the portions of 
ground they are likely to occupy, so that 
they stand clear and distinct from other 
things. On a miniature rock garden, for in¬ 
stance, about n foot higher than the sur¬ 
roundings at the back, and shelving very 
gently towards the front, they are very beau¬ 
tiful just now. The different forms of An- 
thericum are very welcome, with their grace¬ 
ful white flowers. They are at their best 
on Grass, and so, to compensate for this, they 
may, when on borders, rise from a carpet of 
Sedum. The smaller forms of Dicentra or 
Dielytra, as it is generally called—modest 
little flower®, bright in colour, with delicate, 
Fern-like foliage—make nice front border 
plants. Two good, blue-flowered plants for 
front and mid-border at this season are 
Nepeta Mussini and Mertensia sibirica. Be¬ 
side® the necessity for knowing the colours 
of different things one wishes to plant, it is 
always advisable to insert in notebook the 
season of different flowers, as this is also an 
important point in planting. One does not 
care to have a long stretch of border gay at 
one time and quite bare at another, and when 
one gets a new variety of a certain species 
it does not always follow that it is of the 
same flowering season as others already 
known. Those fond of oddities might try 
one or two of the Euphorbias. Hideous I 
have heard them called, but I could never 
eee anything hideous in any healthy, well- 
grown plant, however peculiar it might be. 

_E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Water-plant*.— Will you give me names of a few 
nice water or hog-plants for small piece of water as 
under? Size, 6 feet by 5 feet: depth. 18 inches; 
small fountain. There is an outlet, so the water, is 
freMi, The pond is built of stone and cement. Town 
water i« used. — E. F. 

[Some useful plant® in variety for your pur- 


purpose would be Butomus umbellatus, Sagit- 
taria iaponica fl.-pl., Orontium aquaticum, 
Nymphsea odorata rosea, N. Laydeckeri ful- 
gens, and N. L. rosea. These would do well 
in the depth of water named. If tho over¬ 
flow water is to be utilised, you might ar¬ 
range *Calthas in variety, Primula rosea, Iris 
Ksempferi (laevigata), Myosotia palustris, 
•Ficaria grandiflora, and *Ranunculua Lingua 
in the quite wet places round about the foun¬ 
tain. If this is not practicable, those marked # 
would be quite at home if the plants were 
partly submerged. You would, of course, 
need to first plant the subjects in pot® or 
baskets, or give them soil in the tank in 
which to grow.] 

Lilies.— Wljl you give me names of a few good 
Lilies for outside work? I have L. candiduin. which 
is doing well under a south wall. I do not like the 
orange-coloured, cup-shaped Lilies. I want scarlet 
especially, but not to the orange shade.—Ross. 

[Really good scarlet-coloured Lilies are few 
in number, the best being chalcedonicum and 
its varieties Heldreichi and maculatum, all of 
which prefer a moderately heavy soil. Other 
Lilies having scarlet flowers are pomponium 
verum and tenuifolium, the former the equal 
of chalcedonicum for size and colour, the lat¬ 
ter a graceful Lily of 18 inches high. Chal¬ 
cedonicum flowers about mid-July, pom¬ 
ponium and tenuifolium flower in June. In 
the speciosum group, the varieties of which 
flower in September and later, there are red¬ 
dish-flowered forms, bearing the names Mel- 
omene, rubrum, and macranthum, whose 
owers are largely rose-coloured or rosy-red. 
These are showy, and good for the garden. 
Testaceum, of nankeen-yellow shade, mona- 
delphum Szovitzianum (straw-yellow, very 
handsome), and Hansoni (rich yellow, cer¬ 
tainly one of the finest Lilies for the garden 
or for pots) are other notable sorts. The 
“Tiger Lilies” are a very showy class, the 
beet being Fortunei splendens and F. gigan- 
teum. Those you refer to as having ereet- 
cup-shaped flowers are L. croceum (Orange 
Lily), and L. umbellatum form. These 
you wish to avoid. You could not plant the 
Lilies before the autumn.] 

Plants for a disused lock.-1 would be very 
grateful if you could tell me what tall-growing plant® 
would grow in a disused lock of an old canal, which 
always has a few inches of water in it. The width 
of lock is about 5 feet, depth 10 feet, soil rich from 
old drainage, not peaty, gets mid-day sunshine in 
summer. Many bog-plants seem to require peat soil. 

I would be glad to know of any that would grow in 
such a position.—F. Miller. 

[There should be no difficulty in growing 
any good, bardy water-plant in such a lock. 
The showy Loosestrife on the margin and the 
flowering Rush, or any waterside plants you 
like should answer, with a good Water Lily 
in the middle.] 

Watilenbergla sarpyllifolla (the Thyme¬ 
leaved Hairbell).—Among the many spe¬ 
cies of dwarf-growing plants selected by 
exhibitors to embellish the miniature 
rockeries, which are always a feature at the 
Temple Show, none, perhaps, excites 
greater admiration than the Thyme-leaved 
Hairbell. The slender, low-growing, or trail¬ 
ing habit of the plant, combined with the 
comparatively large size of the bell-shaped 
flowers, which are of a rich deep blue hue, 
compels attention, and proves a never-failing 
source of attraction. It is a gem for growing 
in the forefront of the rockery, and should 
be planted where it can root down between 
the joints of the stones and ramble at will 
over the face of the same, and so form a de¬ 
lightful picture. It delights in a sunny posi¬ 
tion, and should be planted in a sandy, loamy 
soil, with some grit in the shape of pieces 
of sandstone, broken fine, added.—A. W. 

The hot weather and the Pansies.— The 
sudden spell of hot, dry weather has found 
these free-flowering plants less able to resist 
the trying atmospheric conditions that pre¬ 
vail at the time this note is being written.. 
Not long since wc were experiencing frost at 
night and drying winds during the day, tho 
consequence being that the soil became very 
dry and the blossoms withered. To maintain 
the plant® in health in such trying circum¬ 
stances, it is imperative that no time should 
be lost. The decaying flowers should be 
pinched off, the soil abbut the plants lightly 
forked up, and givfen a thorough watering, 
following this witn an application of manure- 


water. Those who have the time and material 
should supplement this attention with a 
mulch of well-rotted manure, broken up 
thoroughly beforehand, or passed through a 
coarse sieve. This mulch should be worked 
well up to the collar of the plants, as in this 
way the surface-roots are better able to ap¬ 
preciate the timely mulch, which not only 
conserves the moisture, but also provides 
plant food at a crucial period. The watering 
is best done in the evening. —D. B. Crane. 

Pillar plants.— Very pretty effects are 
often produced in gardens by utilising tree- 
stumps or boughs, and, oftener still, by 
employing lattice-work spread out on two 
stout pieces of wood, over which certain 
plants can be trained pillar-fashion. In this 
category one may include many of our most 
popular Roses, which, grown without much 
restriction, Boon make handsome pillars. 
One may mention rapid growers like Dorothy 
Perkins, with its white counterpart, Aimee 
Vibert, and Trier, a beautiful creamy-white 
cluster Rose, of comparatively recent intro¬ 
duction. Other things, like Hops, Cle¬ 
matises, and Cobaea ecandens, are of rapid 
rowth, and soon cover the space desired, 
ometimes one notices pillars so used at the 
back of wide borders, or to form blocks to 
hide objects that are somewhat unsightly. 
Annual creepers, like the Tropaeolum, can 
also be grown in this way to advantage.— 
Townsman. 

Mulching hardy plants.— Almost a® soon as 
the first hot days come, one notices the great 
advantages to be derived where plants in the hardy- 
flower border have been mulched. There are per¬ 
haps many who, while admitting the value of spread¬ 
ing about the roots old manure and a little fresh 
soil, hesitate because of the—to use a term I heard 
recently—** messy appearance,” but I think that any¬ 
one who regards with any degree of interest a garden 
where hardy plants are grown should be ready to put 
up with any trifling disfigurement, if it can be called 
by this name. The mulching, as I have previously 
observed, need not be any eyesore, if care is taken to 
spread about the roots, after the mulch has been 
applied, a little turfy coil or leaf-mould. 1 noticed 
the very first plants in my garden to feel the effects 
of hot weather were the Phloxes, and this despite 
watering every night, but I found the labour of 
watering considerably reduced as soon as they had 
been mulched. There are many other things to which 
this applies—take, for instance, Gaillardias, Star 
worts, Campanulas, Erigerons, and many others that, 
suffer considerably in a dry time.—D erby. 

Aquilegias.— It is always an advantage to have 
a stock of young plants of Aquilegias, as one is not 
only able to secure more variety in the way of 
flowers, but the blossoms themselves are finer than 
those produced by plant® that perhaps have been in 
the same place for a number of years. Aquilegias 
are beautiful both from a foliage and flower point of 
view, and anyone who desires to raise a 6toek of 
plants for another year’s blooming should take the 
opportunity now and sow seed at once in the open 
ground in any good garden soil, in a sunny situa¬ 
tion. The flowers look well in a border, and are to 
some people, who like old-fashioned flowers, a re 
minder of subjects that were in vogue many years 
ago— possibly more so than to-day. It is, however, 
pleasing to be able to record that Aquilegias and 
mauy other old-time flowers are being cultivated 
more than was the case a few years ago.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

Beds of Spanish Irises.— Wherever Spanish 
Irisee are grown in any quantity one cannot help 
comparing the beautiful display afforded by them 
when in bloom and the after effect when drying 
stalks only are to be seen. To some extent at least 
this may be remedied by sowing between the lines 
now annuals like Virginia Stock, which will quickly 
grow now and bloom in a few weeks hence. Such 
will not in any way interfere with the future of the 
Irises, as by the time the annuals flower the stalks 
of the Irises are sufficiently dry to be cut off.— 
Townsman. 

Scablosa caucasica.— When living at Catford. 

I bought a penny packet of this seed, and sowed it 
in the open. Although the soil was clayey, a good 
batch of plants in due time appeared. When 1 
moved here, a year ago, I brought the plants with 
me, and now have a group of strong plants just 
coming into bloom. They have had no special 
attention.—W. H. S. 

Violetta Chloris.— The variety under notice is 
a beautiful addition to the Violettas, and is appre¬ 
ciated for its good form arid beautiful yellow colour. 
The habit of growth is perfect, and as this and others 
are so well adapted for the alpine or rock garden, 
there is little doubt that the plants will be used for 
this purpose very largely in the future. The blossoms 
are sweet-scented and raylc-s, and stand out well 
above a dense tuft of growth.—E. G. 

Clematis cirrliosa.—Reading S. W. Fitzherbert’s 
article in Gardening Iu.i strated, June 11th, 
page 349, as to the flowering of Clematis cirrhosa, I 
write to say that my specimen of it begins to flower 
by November, and continues more or less through the 
winter. The colour of bloom is more creamy-yellow 
than creamy^bite. By end of March or beginning 
of April the bloorm have all passed away.—'W. H. E. 
WELRY. St. George's Lodge, Spencer-road, Ryde, 

1. of. IF. 
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ROSES. 

NEW ROSES. 

The jury at the annual show of new Roses 
planted in the spring of 1909, held in the 
orangery at Bagatelle, on June 18th last, 
were unable to award the gold medal of the 
society. The following Roses were adjudged 
the best: Molly Sharman Crawford, exhibited 
by Alex. Dickson and Sons, a very handsome 
white “eau de nil” colour; Marie Mas- 
curand, a large white, slightly pink-flushed 
Rose, exhibited by Bernaix, of Lyons ; Lady 


in the spring of the present year, which were 
on view in ,he Rose garden, some in full 
bloom, the jury, it was thought, would find 
6ome embarrassment in awarding the gold 
( medal of the ensuing year, in view of the 
general excellence, the most remarkable, how¬ 
ever, being Beaute de Lyons and Lieutenant 
Chaure. 

ROSE IRISH ELEGANCE. 

From among the thousands of Roses raised 
in the past by man in all countries where gar¬ 
dening is practised, no doubt many beautiful 


most elegant Rose from the same raiser, and 
is growing in Mr. Kingsmill’s most interesting 
garden at Harrow Weald, where it is highly 
esteemed. 

ROSA PERNETIANA. 

Some English growers ignore the claim of 
Mons. Pernet-Ducher to attach his name to 
the marvellous hybrid he produced in Soleil 
d’Or and to other Roses that have emanated 
; directly or indirectly from it, and which he 
groups under Rosa Pernetiana. Instead of 
this, we find such Roses as the Lyon Rose 


) 

Rose Iiiah Elegance in Mr. Kingsmill's garden at The Holt, Harrow Weald. 



Alice Stanley, a very handsome Irish Rose, 
with pale flesh-coloured petals, red-coral 
underneath, exhibited by McGredy and 
Sons ; and the handsome red, Jules Gravier, 
exhibited by Croibier. Medals presented by 
the Societe des Amis des Roses, were 
awarded to the following: Georges Cain, a 
handsome red; Mrs. Alfred Tate, a large, 
semi-double Rose, copper, approaching to 
orange; and Entente Cordiale (Guillot), a 
very nandsome bush, with numerous brilliant 
blooms, a curious blend Of pure yellow and 
bright red. As regards new Roses planted 
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single Roses have been thrown away. It is 
only of late years that people’s eyes have been 
gladdened by the singular beauty of these 
Roses, and among those who have added to 
our treasures in this way, the great Rose- 
raiser, Alexander Dickson, is famous for the 
single Rose^ of his ow r n raising. When these 
Roses have a strain of Tea or China in them, 
their bloom is prolonged in such a precious 
way that they become garden plants of the 
highest quality. One called Irish Beauty 
blooms with me for months in the year. 
Irish Elegance, which we figure to day, is a 


grouped under the Hybrid Teas. This is alto¬ 
gether misleading, and so should, I think, 
bo condemned. M. Pernet Ducher’s beauti¬ 
ful novelty, Arthur R. Goodwin, and the 
charming semi-climber, Rodolph Gravereaux, 
also M. Guillot’s Entente Cordiale, together 
with the Lyon Rose, give such distinct evi¬ 
dence that they owe their existence in a large 
degree to Soleil d’Or that they should, in my 
opinion, come under the R. Pernetiana group. 
This group is likely to became a very exten¬ 
sive one in the futurd, and I think all Rose- 
growers should welcome a tffew and distinct 
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tribe such as this. There may be instances 
—such as Mme. Melanie Soupert, a Rose 
which originated from a croes between a 
Hybrid Tea and a descendant of Soleil d’Or 
—where it resembles too closely the true 
Hybrid Teas, and, therefore, should be in¬ 
cluded in that group. I know it is difficult 
to differentiate between the various groups, 
but the sorts I name as belonging to R. Per- 
netiana are so distinct that I think it is only 
fair to place them in a group bearing their 
originator’s name. Rosa. 


SOME GOOD WHITE RAMBLERS. 
What gives to the Rambler Roses the charm 
they undoubtedly possess? It is, I think, the 
wonderful profusion of blossom that many 
varieties are noted for. Perhaps in the 
garden no colour has such a soothing effect 
as white. I remember an eminent horticul¬ 
turist once said to me that he could not en¬ 
dure the beds of scarlet Geraniums so often 
met with, as they gave one such a sense of 
warmth on a hot (lav. Be this as it may, 
no one will dispute the value of white 
Ramblers in the garden, and it is the pur¬ 
pose of this article to name a few of the 
best. 

Two good early-flowering white Ramblers 
are Gruss an Zabern and Waltham Bride. 

I should, of the two, certainly plant Gruss 
an Zabern. It is now (June 6th) unfolding 
its lovely buds, and the effect may be 
imagined when it is remembered that each 
cluster contains some thirty to forty blos¬ 
soms, each blossom about 2 inches in 
diameter, and of the purest white. We are 
indebted to Herr Peter Lambert, of Trier, 
Germany, for this very beautiful early- 
flowering Rambler. In Alberic Barbier, 
w hich will very s ion bo opening, we have a 
different type alt igelher. In this case we 
have the beauty of the Tea Rose combined 
with the luxurious and glistening foliage of 
the Wichuraiana Roses. By the third week 
in June Thalia should be making a nice 
show, and a well-flowered specimen of this 
Rose is hard to surpass. Its large trusses of 
pure-white flowers are very freely produced. 
The perpetunl-flowering form of this Rose 
is very useful as a hedge-plant or low p'llar, 
as, strangely, it, is not nearly so rampant in 
its growth ns Thal a. I do not think any¬ 
one will wish to grow the common single- 
flowered Polyautha s duplex, unless it be in 
the wild garden. It is so very rampant, and 
although very beautiful when planted in a 
group, as at Kew. it is not a Rose that one 
should plant where space is limited, as there 
are eo many better things. No one 
can dispense with Mme. Alfred Car- 
riere. Its large, showy, and deliciously- 
fragrant, creamy-white blossoms are freely 
produced from the middle of June until 
autumn, and, given ample space for develop¬ 
ment. it is without doubt the best all-round - 
white climbing variety. In voting the 
Nickerson cups ami medals to the best Roses 
in certain sections. Mine. Alfred Carriere re¬ 
ceived more \otis than any other Rose, 
which is a sure index of its value in the 
garden. There is, I know, quite a number 
of good Roses I must pass over, but when 
one desires to mention only the best, 
this course must necessarily be adopted. 
About the end of June we have Mme. 
d’Arblav. It is a fine Rose, with erect stems, 
crowned with grand clusters of creamy white 
blossoms. The growth is very rampant, re¬ 
sembling R. himalaira in a great measure 
- in fact, it is an Hybrid Musk, and as such 
is not quite hardy. In the first week in 
July we have two grand white Ramblers. 
They arc so well known as to mod no tie- 
seription. Fclieite Perpetud and Rennet’s 
Seedling, are distinct, but both so very good, 
that they should be freely planted. 

Sweetheart is also well worth growing, for, 
apart from its pretty flowers, the foliage is 
so (loose and luxurious—in fact, several in" 
dividuals have told me they would plant 
this variety ns a suits itute for Iw, e-pecially 
for trellis work. It the true climbing form of 
Aimee Vibert be obtained, it must find u 
place in our collection of white pillar Roses. 
It ie, perhaps, more especially valued in 
autumn, when its grand bunches of white 
flowers show up so well in the garden, set off 


to (great advantage by its glossy foliage. 
Another good perpetual-flowering white is 
Paul’s Single White, especiall useful for 
arches, blended with the perpetual scarlet- 
flowered Gloire des Rosomanes. 

By the third week in July we have White 
Dorothy Perkins appearing, and if one ob¬ 
tains the pure-white form, he will have one 
of tho best white Ramblers obtainable. Cer¬ 
tain positions will give n pinkish tinge to 
the blossoms at times, but as a rule they 
come of a very pure colour. White Dorothy 
is certainly the best white weeping Rose we 
can plant, which, together with the pink 
original Dorothy Perkins and the scarlet, 
single-flowered Hiawatha and the double, 
scarlet-flowered Excelsa, give us a quartette 
of most charming and graceful weeping 
Roses that will most certainly bo extensively 
planted. Although host growm in a procumbent 
form for bank-covering, etc., the lovely single, 
white Wichuraiana Rose makes a most 
beautiful object when not too stiffly trained 
upon a pillar. I have it growing on a 
tripod of Bamboos, and have entwined the 
growths around, and by the end of July this 
Rose is quite a prominent object in an ex¬ 
tensive collection. Strangely, this Rose, 
which, of course, is tho original type, 
flowers much later than the varieties that 
have originated from it, with the exception 
of Dorothy Perkins and Wichuraiana rubra. 

All who love single Roses will want to have 
a mass of II. moschata or one of its forms, 
such as himnlaiea. This rampant Rose is 
seen best covering a Rose dome or temple, 
and should not be planted on a pergola, un¬ 
less it can be viewed from an elevated path 
or terrace, or much of its beauty is lost. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for pillars.—I want eight pood Roses for 
pillars. I thought of the single “pillar” Roses. 
Our climate i* not good, and I want kinds that will 
thrive in spite of it. — M. A. Y. 

[Some beautiful single and semi-double 
Ramblers of a hardy, vigorous nature would 
be : Una, a lovely Hybrid Brier, with creamy- 
buff-coloured buds. This is early-flowering, 
and would contrast well with the scarlet- 
flowered Hybrid Sweet Brier Anne of Geier- 
stein and Carmine Pillar. To follow the 
above, we would suggest Jersey Beauty, Mor- 
letti, and Gardenia, all charming Roses, and, 
for later flowering, Maharajah, Dorothy Per¬ 
kins, and Hiawatha.] 

Brier - cuttings for stocks for budding 
Roses. — Last autumn I inserted about forty cutting* 
of above, but on examining them I find they are all 
dead, excepting about tuo or three, and these do not 
look very healthy. Can you inform me the cause of 
death? During the autumn of 1908 I only inserted 
about half-dozen, and all these rooted, excepting 
about one or two. The forty cuttings put in last 
autumn (1909) were cut the proper length (14 inehe.-), 
and cut jiGt below the joint (slanting), and inserted 
about in inches deep, with a little sand at the bottom 
and put in the open ground. Do they require shade? 
Must they be thoroughly ripe before cutting?— 
Am at nr u. 

[Last season being so wet, the wood or 
grow ths of the Briers did not ripen up at all 
well, and there are indications that rooted 
Brier cuttings will be scarce. It is well to 
put in the cuttings with a “heel ”—that is, a 
portion of the previous year’s wood attached. 
They do not require any shade—the more ex¬ 
posed the bed the better ; but select the cut¬ 
tings as ripe as possible.] 

Roses: striking under glass bottles.—I have 
been looking up an old volume of C!ARDKNING ll.I.lSj* 
TR\TF.r>, I9u‘2. I read an answer to query. “Striking 
Koae-eut t mg* under glass bottles," which refers to 
the i»uc July 7th, 1900—viz., “ Method of ttriking 
Ro-c eiitling-; under gin.-* bottle*.” Would you k'ndl> 
repent, in an early issue the in-t ructions refemd to? 
— N Hill). 

[The following is the method adopted by 
“A. M. G.,” who writes in the number you 
refer to :- Make a trench as for Celery. In 
the bottom put about 3 inches of river sand 
mixed with a little leaf-mould. I suppose 
.silver-sand would be as good, but I had only 
the river-sand. Get some wide-mouthed 
bottles, such as confectioners have for sweets, 
one fur every three cuttings. Select the 
latter where a bloom has just been cut off, 
inserting the cuttings thus „ * * in tho sand 
(I use a thin pencil as a dibble), press them 
firmly, put the bottle over, draw the earth 
e)o*eiy all round, leaving the top, which 


should be on a level with the surrounding 
earth, uncovered, so that the light will get 
down through the glass, and leave them 
alone. The best time to do this is in October, 
but I have done it in summer also—indeed, 
my Marechal Kiel Rose cuttings were put 
under the glass in June. After the old one 
flowered, I was uncertain how to treat it, and 
wrote to Gardening for advice. I was told 
to cut it down pretty close, and, not wishing 
to lose the branches, I made five cuttings, 
treated them as I say, and every one rooted. 
From one of them I had twenty-five blooms 
this year, and it was only two years ago I 
put in the cutting. I find some Roses more 
easily rooted than others—for example, 
Marechal Niel, Cheshunt Hybrid, W. A. 
Richardson, Earl Dufferin, Crimson Rambler, 
La France, Jacqueminot, and some whose 
names are not known to me, while Gloire do 
Dijon was not at all so satisfactory, as several 
cuttings, though rooted, died off. I forgot to 
mention that the cuttings put in in September 
or later are not to be touched or disturbed till 
the following May, then take the glass off and 
draw r away the soil. Let them remain a few 
weeks exposed, then move them either into 
pots or where they are meant to be in the 
open ground. I have a round bed filled with 
Roses I rooted thus, and I am very proud of 
it. They are just coming into bloom, and 
are very healthy.] 

A brilliant 8eml-cllmbing Rose. One of 

the richest coloured Roses we have in all our 
collection is Sarah Bernhardt, the semi- 
double Hybrid Tea sent out in 1907 by Moris. 
Dubrieul. The flowers are very large, with 
splendid petals, the outer ones handsomely 
pointed, giving the blossom a very elegant 
appearance, and the colour a bright scarlet 
crimson with a lovely rich velvety hue. The 
colour does not burn in the sun, so that it is 
possible to grow this Rose in a hot position, 
and being semi-climbing,a w’all 5 feet to6feet 
high would soon be covered. Perhaps it is best 
seen as a pillar Rose or as a standard, where 
its semi-drooping growths have a beautiful 
effect when covered with the fine clusters of 
brilliant flowers. It would look well upon 
the uprights of a pergola, especially to clothe 
the base of some Ramblers such as Electra, 
which have rather a tendency to become bare 
at the base when established a year or two. 
The blossoms are very sweet, a quality that 
alone will commend it to many.— Rosa. 

Rose Bessie Brown falling.— I have a 
difficulty in getting the Rose Bessie Brown 
to come good and open properly, and I have 
many friends who experience the same 
trouble. In fact, I so often hear this com¬ 
plaint that I venture to suggest a short 
article on the subject. Perhaps “Rosa” 
would oblige, or one of the successful 
growers. What is the secret ? They tell me 
it is not a Rose for an amateur, but surely 
it is only a question of knowing how. I 
should bo willing to take any amount of 
trouble to get really good blooms of this 
Rose. If you will help me, I should feel 
obliged.—W. T. 


Tea Rose Mme. Josef Bohwartz.— It will 
interest lovers of Tea Roses of the more 
delicate kinds and those so apt to disap¬ 
pear on the Brier to know that my first Rose 
this year is Mme. Josef Schwartz, which I 
put i'n as a good cutting quite fifteen years 
ago. It has grown very well on the wall, 
although the soil is not first-rate, and has 
flowered well ever since. It has the most 
delicate, shell-like petals of any Rose I know, 
flowers freely and several times a year.—W. 

Rose Frau Oberhofgartner Singer (If. T.).- 
The colour of this Rose i* a flesh-pink, the inside of 
petals a delicate flesh-white, the cdpr.s of which 
slijihllv reflex, being of a del.cate white shade. The 
beautiful circular arrangement of petals. *o much 
admired, i.- seen to perfection in this Rose. T he 
growth i= vigorous, and altogether I look upon it as 
hcim: a good addition. It waa raised by Herr Peter 
Lambert, of Trier.—ROSA. 


Index and Binding Oases for New 
Volume. — The Indrx to \ olume AAAI, ot gar- 
tr.MSCr iLLi'srttAi'KD is now ready (//rice &i., P'-st jne 
HWi.j. The Bin-.lt tvj Oise for the mine viuinc m ul,o 
' nl< ’hie, //rice 1». 0/., b>j post U. \hi 'Jin' Index awl 
Ihndui) Oise am be obtained from any ncivsaycnt.tr 
fr /m th‘ Publisher, l’f, Fumival-stree.:, London, J.C. 
If ordered together the price of lmLx and binding 
Case is -i , jr it free. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW* cnee of others. 1 was taught the usefulness the case that Violas are neglected in the way 

of Viola cornuta for the rockery by seeing of mulching and moisture, and then people 
masses of the typical form, as some tell us say that the flowering is very short. Mulch 
THE HORNED VIOLET (V CORNUTA) ca ^ bright blue, on a rock garden 1 well and water freely in dry weather, and 

A ’ , '* saw some time ago, and I have now a rockery you will be rewarded with good growth and 

This is a hardy plant, and very often w itli masses of this flower on it. It looks plenty of bloom. Let the bed be under the 
neglected, its very facility of growth working ver y fine f or a long time, and in the evening level of the surrounding soil, so that all the 
against it. It has lately become more in- j s very beautiful in the soft light of the sum- water can drain thereto, and so keep the 
teresting to me from the raising of a beauti- me r eve. Then, I have also the white one plants moist at the roots. Many years ago 
ful dark-purple form, which I grow, along (cornuta alba). This white Horned Violet is V. cornuta was used in the Chiswick Garden 
with the white form, with a very good result, very pretty also, and I think a big bank as an edging to a border facing due north, 
The plant lived and flowered through a wet covered with it would be particularly charm- and I have never seen it do so well as in 
summer like the last. It is, perhaps, more ing. I have read that this Horned Violet this position, the soil being on the heavy side, 
likely to do well in a northern, cool country w as largely used as a bedding plant years ago. and the bottom cool. Such a plant as this 
than in the south. It is a good hardy No doubt it would look well thus utilised, but is far better as a carpeting and edging plant 
perennial, and most useful in mixed borders from what I see I think it shows much better than many of the sprawling Violas of the 
and also for carpeting plants under shrubs | on a rocky bank than on the level ground. It present day, whose only recommendation is 



Horned Violet (V. oornuta), purple and whito form*. 


in some cases. We are indebted to it as 
being one of the plants which have given us 
the charming race of Tufted Pansies—a cross 
between V. cornuta and the ordinary Pansy. 

W. 

-A good many people 6eemed to be 

making the acquaintance for the first 
time of the Horned Violet (Viola cor¬ 
nuta) at the last Temple Show, when V. 
cornuta purpurea was well exhibited. I am 
told that it was shown there last year also ; 
but this year the colour seemed to be in 
accord with the general mourning of the 
time. At any rate, I heard it much admired 
l>v people who had not seen it before. I 
think those who admired this fine, deep- 
coloured variety should_ not forget the exist- 
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has taken to seeding Itself very freely with 
me, and there is thus no lack of young 
plants.—S. A. 

- When recently visiting the Japanese 

Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, I was pleased 
to find that the Horned Violet was largely 
used to fill some sunken beds in one part of 
the grounds. During the dry weather that 
prevailed, the effect, I was told, was some¬ 
what marred by the heat and drought, but, 
owing to the flooding of the beds to a depth 
of 9 inches through one of the main drains 
being choked, the plants had taken a new 
lease of life, and were one mass of bloom at 
the time of my visit, thus proving that, as 
has been found in the north, the Viola family 
likes a cool soil. It is, I fear, too often 


that they bear large flowers, so dear to the 
exhibitor.—T. 

Monotony In window-boxes.— Someone called 
attention recently to the sameness in gardens, but I 
think this is even more apparent in the furnishing of 
window-boxes. How very often one notices that the 
sole occupants of the sills are represented in certain 
neighbourhoods by Paris Daisies, scarlet Pelar¬ 
goniums, and blue Lobelia, with perhaps a plant or 
two of yellow Calceolaria thrown in. One would 
almost think that no other subjects could be satis¬ 
factorily employed, but what of Fuchsias, with trail¬ 
ing Campanulas in variety, or the too little seen 
Lantanas? Petunias have a great charm in a sunny 
window, as also have Mimuluses, with their con¬ 
spicuous blotchings. It is always desirable to look 
ahead in the matter of plants for boxes, and have 
ready a few other things for blooming in autumn, 
in order that the sill may be made inviting for tho 
longest possible period.— Townsman. 
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BORDER VARIETIES. 

Though the early-flowering varieties have 
become so popular during the past few years, 
the cultivation has not improved in propor¬ 
tion. When once put out, the plants are 
often left to grow as best they can. Now, 
although many give their border Chrysanthe¬ 
mums the best treatment, there are others 
who positively neglect them. In the case of 
border-plants, I would mulch before I began 
to feed them, so as to encourage as many 
roots as possible to form near the surface. 
To this end, some half-rotted manure mixed 
with 6pare soil of almost any kind, so long 
as it is sweet, would lie suitable to apply sn 
a mulch. The material should be put on 
nearly 2 inches thick, and quite 1 foot 
around isolated plants. Where the plants 
are grown in rows, cover the whole of the 
ground if possible. Before the mulch is put 
on hoe the soil and clear away all weeds. 
If there has been a good shower of rain, so 
much the better. Apply the material before 
the surface soil dries up again, then the 
moisture will be conserved. If the same con¬ 
ditions obtain before the liquid-manure is 
given it will be to the great benefit of the 
plants. The soil must be moist, then suffi¬ 
cient diluted manure-water should be ap 
plied to thoroughly moisten the soil right 
down to the lowest roots. 

Bourne Vale. 


TAKING EARLY CROWN-BUDS. 

The experienced cultivator knows the true 
value of “taking” the crown-buds at the 
right time, but the beginner is often puzzled 
ns to how he should manipulate the shoots 
and buds. Buds of late-flowering varieties, 
if left to come naturally, will rarely, if ever, 
come early enough to develop into blooms 
of sufficient substance to justify the culti¬ 
vator in staging them. How, then, the novice 
may ask, should the grower deal with the 
plants so as to secure buds early enough? 
The answer is: By stopping the plants 
either in the last week in April or the first 
week in May. Take the Hon. Mrs. Lopes 
as a typical variety for this treatment. No 
doubt many readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated will well remember, and have grown, 
a somewhat similar variety that was a 
favourite just twenty-five years ago—namely, 
Boule d’Or. Buds' taken after the middle 
of August were never satisfactory. If the 
buds first appeared any time soon after 
July 20th. and they were “taken” about 
August 5th, extra fine flowers were the re¬ 
sult. These facts must not be overlooked, 
as it is useless to expect big blooms if such 
buds are removed and others “taken” on 
later-grown shoots are relied upon. Buds 
of the Hon. Mrs. Lopes, and of a few- 
similar late-flowering sorts, must be secured 
between July 25th and August 12th, if the 
finest flowers are to be had. Then there 
are the naturally very early-flowering varie¬ 
ties, of which I may mention two— Mrs. 
George Mileliam and Mrs. A. T. Miller, both 
favourites and of the highest quality. Very 
often the plants that arc allowed to break 
naturally bear blooms too early for the 
shows held after the first week in November, 
and sometimes too early for those held din¬ 
ing the first week. The inexperienced eulii- 
vntor may feel that lie is all right when he 
sees the crown-buds forming on the first day 
ot August. Some of the very best blooms 
develop when the crown-buds eIiow- at this 
time, but they reach perfection about Octo¬ 
ber 20th- too early by a fortnight. The 
novice who is growing plants for exhibition, 
and who has a number nf plants of the>e 
early sorts showing buds during the first 
week in August, should try to delay their 
development in two or three ways—first, by 
taking the buds as slowly as possible, so as 
not to injure their steady development; 
secondly, by placing the plants in an open 
position, but so that the sun will not shine 
.in them many hours during the day ; and 
thirdly, by eventually placing them in a cool 
but light structure. Thus we have two sec¬ 
tions early and late-flowering respectively— 
but by judicious management we secure the 
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best blooms of both just when they are wan ted. 
Of course, these early-flowering varieties are 
often stopped in March and again in June, 
then the crown-buds show about August 20th 
or a little later. The plants must, in this 
ease, be treated in an ordinary way—that is, 
the buds must be duly “ taken ” and the 
plants placed in the house with the general 
collection. When “taking” the buds, be 
sure that the plants do not get over-watered 
or tcu dry afterwards. It is not a wise plan to 
put on any top-dressing material during the 
week prior to the date of bud-taking, as its 
presence would tend to mislead the attendant 
as to the actual state of the soil below. When 
the bud has been “taken ”—that is, when the 
last shoot below it has been removed, as it 
is not wise to pinch out all shoots at the 
sime time—allow four or five days to pass 
before top-dressing or commencing the feed¬ 
ing of the plants. Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8ingle Chrysanthemums: should they 
be disbudded? —This question is one which 
arises occasionally, and affects the grower of 
single Chrysanthemums for exhibition—not 
so much now as formerly, perhaps, as many 
societies do not encourage disbudding. But 
the query is one which suggests another, and 
it is this: W 7 hat constitutes a beautiful 
Chrysanthemum of the single type As one 
who admires and grow ? s them, I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that mere size of blossoms 
does not weigh with me ; rather do I think 
that the proper estimate in a single Chrysan¬ 
themum lies in the lightness and grace of the 
petals, the soft colours some of tne blossoms 
possess, and the spray-like habit of not a 
few. These, to my mind, are the qualifica¬ 
tions which constitute beauty. Why do we 
want blooms larger than a crown piece, when 
we may have numerous blossoms, borne on 
sprays that are delightful for cutting? And, 
after all, the value of the singles for cutting 
cannot be minimised. Some growers whom I 
know-, w'lio used to pot only a few singles, 
because they were enamoured of the size of 
the Japanese, now grow more of the singles, 
because of their use for table decoration, 
both os plants and when cut flowers are 
wanted. Among this section there are many 
that are quite dwarf, many that may be 
bloomed out-of-doors in September, while for 
indoor culture there are beautiful sorts suffi¬ 
cient to provide flowers until the end of the 
year.—R08ELEA, in the Scottish Gardener. 


BOOKS. 

“THE STORY OF MY OLD-WORLD 
GARDEN.”* 

A time seems coming when it will be as 
natural for a man who has a garden to write 
a book about it as to order his seeds every 
spring. This book tells us what a man has 
been able to do in the very limited space 
allowed by a London suburb. The chances 
in favour of good work in such conditions are, 
of course, very limited, blit we have no doubt 
I hat the book w ill be helpful to many, w hose 
opportunities are similarly restricted. We 
cannot criticise the work itself, because it has 
had to fit into circumstances, and would not 
suit, any other. Naturally, the great bin 
tifance to tlir* London garden i* the London 
Kmoko. Loudon would be the greatest para 
disc of gardens ever seen in the world if 
the whole thing were not ruined by the Ur 
rible self inflicted Newcastle coal smoke. 
One sees, when going from tne central part* 
to the suburbs how soon the Roses and other 
beautiful things come in. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, nre printed in a way 
which fails to show the true values of things, 
and there is also a tendency to give more 
prominence to chairs and tables, benches, tea¬ 
cups, men. women, and children, cats and 
dogs, than to the beauty that can be attained 
even in a small garden. In nearly every cut is 
the same figure shown, and wo get a bit tired 
of it. The photos also suffer from being 
over-enlarged. 

We are sorry to say that, like many of the 
misguided, the author has a Privet hedge, 

* “The S'ory of My Old-World Garden, and How I Made 
It in ft London Suburb ” Ry G H Hillvard-Swit.stead, Ii I. 
London: Baines and Searabrook, Swiss Collate, N.W. 


evenly clipped, which is the filthiest thing one 
can have in a garden. Many of the photographs 
show the aspect of things seen under snow ; 
in our wet country snow is a dismal thing 
enough, and we are never proud of it. The 
pergolas also seem to be made of the usual 
rustic wood, which is always bad, and the 
wood generally rots before it is put up. In 
the many pergolas now being constructed, 
some effort should be made to make the sup¬ 
ports at least of a permanent character ; the 
cross-pieces and trellis as we may, but the 
supports should be lasting. 


TARRED ROADS AND VEGETATION. 
The indictment, made by “ E. B. S.,” of sur¬ 
facing public roads with tarmac is a serious 
one, and demands the close attention of all 
highway authorities and horticulturists. If 
it be that the injury to plants by roadsides 
complained of results from the use of tar as 
a dust-allayer, then would it seem that, to 
escape those dust ills which have hitherto 
beset us, we have flown to others we knew 
not of. Admittedly, to all who garden, or 
even live by the sides of main roads, the dust 
arising from crushed flints, and caused by 
wheel traffic, had become intolerable. But, 
all the same, when a heavy rainfall came, 
everything seemed to be so fresh and green 
that'the dust-fiend was soon forgotten. But 
now it w ould seem as if, while there was com¬ 
paratively little dust arising from the tarred 
roads, yet that little is eo harmful to vegeta¬ 
tion that it finally destroys it. If it be so 
to plants, how much more harmful may it be 
to human beings, who have to inhale it! The 
complaint not only raises a question for gar¬ 
deners, but it is one for the medical profes¬ 
sion also. 

So far as I read the complaint made, the 
injury to plants referred to relates largely to 
tender ones, although some shrubs are also 
included. I have been examining an exten¬ 
sive range of shrubs beside the Portsmouth 
road, one tar-coated, and frequented daily by 
many hundreds of motors and other wheeled 
traffic, but so far I have seen no evidences of 
injury. But foliage yet is young, and the 
evil of tar-dust may not yet be fully expe¬ 
rienced. We shall be able to see the effects 
of this dust by the end of July better than 
now r , especially if we have a dry summer. Of 
course, the evil is much less where roads are 
watered, but that is done only in populous 
districts. In rural areas no such alleviation 
of a nuisance is found. Another matter 
which may furnish trouble to a certain class 
of gardeners, arising from road-tarring, is in 
the effect such a material may have on the 
ordinary road-sweepings and scrapings— 
material which has in the past proved to be to 
the cottager, allotment-holder, and many a 
small gardener, very valuable manure. If 
that be poisoned or rendered harmful to vege¬ 
table life by the addition of tar-dust in it, then 
very much of harm is done in that way, and 
what has been a cheap, handy manure is thus 
rendered injurious. A. I). 

POST-MORTEMS. 

Dove (Mrs. Lewis).— The young dove simply 
died of starvation, and doubtless this is the 
explanation of all your losses, the truth 
being that the parent birds leave off feeding 
them for some reason. It may be that you 
nre not supplying them with grit, or else they 
do not get enough exercise ; in either ease 
they would bo likely to get congestion of the 
liver, and indigestion would result, so that 
they might- “ sicken ” of feeding their young, 
lienee the latter die. J. Freeman. 

Chicken (Major It.). - -The appearance of 
this chicken suggested poisoning. The organs 
were healthy, but there was intestinal in¬ 
flammation. " I could not, however, determine 
the fact or the nature of the poison without 
a chemical analysis, but would suggest that 
you look about for possible sources of poison¬ 
ing. Has there been any vermin-killer on the 
premises?—J. Freeman.' _ 

Book on canaries (.VA-One to suit your purpose 
is “ Canaries: Their Varieties and Points,” by J. 
Sabin. Dean and Son, Fleet-street. There ifi a 6d. 
edition, but the shilling one is the best, as it con¬ 
tains notes upon mule breeding and illustrations of 
the different varieties. The book Is obtainable 
through any bookseller.—J. T. Bird. 
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FERNS. 

WOODWARDIAS. 

Woodwardia radicans, the best-know 
this family, was introduced into this country 
from the Canary Islands in 1779. It is also 
said to occur in Europe, California, Mexico, 
Peru, and Guatemala, while in Sikkim it is 
said to occupy large areas of the cliffs over¬ 
hanging rivers, so that its range is a very 
wide one. It is a noble Fern, and is, without 
doubt, the best that can be used for a large 
vase or pedestal, as its long and wide fronds, 
drooping gracefully downwards, are very 
effective. When planted in an elevated 
pocket, somewhat above the line of sight in 
the fernery, it is charming. 

Woodwardias are easily grown. They re¬ 
quire ample drainage, and do best in a com¬ 
post of turfy-loam and peat in about equal 
parts, to which should be added a good pro¬ 
portion of sharp sand. Sea-sand may be 
used, as they do not object to it in the least. 


i picture. The fronds are of enormous size, | 
one that w as measured being 9 feet 11 inches 
1 in length, so the largest may be said to be 
I 10 feet long. In some gardens in South 
Devon the Woodwardias are excellently 
grown and almost perpendicular, shady banks 
clothed with numbers of pendent fronds are 
a lovely sight. It is only, however, in the 
j warmest localities in these islands that the ! 
Woodwardias are a success in the open, for 
a few degrees of frost will weaken them and 
prevent their making vigorous growth the I 
i succeeding year. In Lord Barrymore’s gar¬ 
den at Fota, in County Cork, they are very 
fine. The species are 

W. RADICALS, which takes its specific name 
from its forming young plants near the 
end of the frond. If, when these have 

made good growth, they are cut off 
and potted, they will soon make good 
examples, and in this manner a large stock 
can be rendily raised. The fronds are pin- | 
nate, the pinnto being broad, deeply cut, and 
about a foot long at the base, but tapering 


VEGETABLES. 

THE VEGETABLE MARROW. 

This is a favourite with all classes, and is 
as often found in cottagers’ and amateurs’ 
gardens as in those belonging to the more 
wealthy. In some places Vegetable Marrows 
are so much appreciated that they have to 
be forced either in frames on hot beds or in 
heated pits. Under good management they 
are a success, and a good crop generally 
results. Exhibitors, too, often resort to 
this method of growing Marrows when they 
require them to help make variety in a col¬ 
lection of vegetables early in the season. 
The time is at hand to set out the plants in¬ 
tended to furnish the general crop outdoors. 
These will have been raised in gentle 
warmth, and should now be in 48-sized pots, 
undergoing the hardening-off process in a 
frame. The positions chosen for the grow¬ 
ing of Marrows vary considerably. Some 
plant them in mounds of light, rich soil 



Woodwardia radicana in tho gardens at Trebah, near Falmouth. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbcrt. 


When placed in position, the supply of 
water may be increased as soon as the 
root** show signs of moving into the fresh 
soil, and while the plants are making vigorous 
growth, a large amount of moisture will be 
necessary if the fronds are to bo kept in 
good condition. The Woodwardias do not 
lequire a high temperature—in fact, a cool 
fernery, from which frost is just excluded, 
will suit them best. If they are grown in too 
hot a position, their fronds are apt to become 
infested with thrips, which soon spoil the 
appearance of the fronds. Though in the 
colder parts of the country the cool fernery 
is the most suitable place for the Wood¬ 
wardias, in the south-west they thrive magni¬ 
ficently in the open air, and specimens are 
often to be met with that completely throw 
into the shade any examples grown under 
glass. The finest known to me are growing 
in the gardens at Trebah, near Falmouth. 
Their home is in an elevated and shady site, 
where they fall over the rocks below, the 
noble, giant fronds drooping by the hundred 
in graceful curves, producing a delightful 
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upward. The colour is bright green on the 
upper side and paler beneath. There is a 
rare variety, called cristata. 

W. japonica, as its name implies, is a 
native of Japan. It is a very hand¬ 
some species, but is smaller in" all its 
parts than the other two here alluded 
to. The fronds are broadly ovate in outline, 
divided in a pinnate manner, and from 1 foot 
to 2£ feet in length, by about a foot in 
breadth, and are of a very dark-green colour. 

W. orientalis. —This species isalsoa native 
of Japan. It produces young plants on the 
leaves, the surface of the fronds being often 
quite covered with hundreds of little bulbi- 
fonn plants. These may be easily rooted 
by pegging the frond down in prepared com¬ 
post. The fronds vary from 6 feet to 8 feet 
in length, by about 18 inches to 2 feet in 
j breadth, and are pendent and of a bright 
green colour. It is a very fitting companion 
t-o W. radicans, and, being hardier, is better 
j 'suited to open-air culture. 

WVNDHAM FlTZHERBERT. 


placed 3 feet to 4 feet apart down the centre 
of old hot beds. These generally possess 
just enough latent warmth to give the plants 
a start when protected with handlights for a 
few* days, without any further ass slance. 
Old boxes, tubs, or large flower pots may be 
put over the plants at night where handlights 
are not to be had, and in the day old news¬ 
papers fixed on slicks or old mats may be 
employed to break the fierce rays of the 
I sun and temper cold winds. Plants culti- 
! vated in this manner yield a great quantity 
of fruits, provided the roots receive abun¬ 
dant supplies of water all through the sum¬ 
mer. Another way is to open a trench 
3 feet or 4 feet wide, as for Celery, placing 
in the bottom a foot or 15 inches of the best 
portion of a hot-bed recently used for fore- 
, ing. If the material is too exhausted to 
i generate a gentle beat, add a little fresh 
; stable-manure. Make all firm and level, and 
1 return from 9 inches to 12 inches of the soil 
j thrown out, which should also be levelled 
' down. In this set out the plpnte at the be- 
i fore-mentioned distance in the middle of 
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the trench when the soil has becomo luke¬ 
warm. In this case the plants will need to 
be kept supplied with water, but not to the 
same extent as when grown on an old hot¬ 
bed. Some growers do not trouble to raise 
plants beforehand, but sow seeds instead, 
two or three in a place, at 3 feet intervals, in 
the centre of the trench. These are ulti¬ 
mately thinned to one plant at each station. 
Until germination takes place, the places 
where the seeds are inserted may be covered 
with flower pots, etc., in lieu of handlights. 
Other places selected for planting out Mar¬ 
rows are on heaps of partly decayed manure, 
after opening out holes here and there, suffi¬ 
ciently large to contain a good barrow-load 
of soil each. Others, again, plant on the 
accumulation of garden refuse when this is 
turned and limed every year or so. Good 
crops, too, have been secured ere now 
merely by opening out holes on a piece of or¬ 
dinary garden ground, large enough to hold 
from a half to one bushel of rich soil. _ These 
do not commence fruiting so early in this 
instance, but yield well if the summer is 
warm and genial. 

For private use, the small-growing sorts, 
such as Pen-y-byd and Moore’s Cream are 
those most generally esteemed, but for those 
who prefer the larger and longer-growing 
types, some excellent strains are now to be 
had. Many make a great mistake in allowing 
the fruits to become too large before cutting 
them. This not only exhausts the plants un¬ 
necessarily, but the Marrows, when cooked, 
have not the same delicious flavour as when 
they are cut small and cooked whole. Some 
consider it a waste to cut them so small, but, 
in addition to what has already been ad¬ 
vanced in regard to this being a gain as re¬ 
gards quality, is the fact that it leads to in¬ 
creased fertility in the plants, as a result of 
less strain being put on their productive 
powers. _A. W. 


PARSLEY. 

The present is a good time to sow so ae to 
have a nice stock of sturdy plants for the 
winter. As, however, Parsley does cot 
thrive freely in some soils, I advise amateurs 
who now possess very strong plants to retain 
some of them over next winter, as very often 
old plants will survive when young ones suc¬ 
cumb to severe weather. I always found it a 
good plan to have more than one bed of 
Parsley in the garden ; the soil varied even 
in the one garden, and some of the beds of 
plants were much healthier than others. The 
seed to produce the winter crop of plants was 
sown early in July, one plot being reserved 
for a rough winter frame. The border 
chosen for this purpose was in an open but 
sheltered position. The ground was deeply 
dug, and moderately enriched with well- 
rotted manure. While in a comparatively 
dry state the soil was lightly trodden, then 
drills were opened about 15 inches apart, the 
seeds sown, and duly covered. The resultant 
seedlings were thinned out to 3 inches apart in 
the rows when they were quite small, and 
during the hot weather in the month of 
August and early part of September the sur¬ 
face soil between the rows was hoed fre¬ 
quently whether there were weeds showing 
or not. Water was not needed even in very 
dry weather, and wonderfully fine, bushy 
little plants resulted by the end of October. 
Before any severe froste came, some rough 
boards were placed on edge around the bed 
and nailed together, the boards being just 
deep enough to top the plants. Light laths 
were fixed across to support Bracken, straw, 
or mats, and I always had a plentiful supply 
of Parsley in severe winters. 

Bourne Yale. 


A POTATO TRIAL. 

Potatoes have been made the subject of 
garden and field trials in so many ways that 
it is difficult to devise any other form that is 
new. No doubt others have tested the grow¬ 
ing of large sets as against smaller ones, as 1 
am doing this year, but I have not seen at 
any time any special records of results. In 
my trial those results cannot be given till 
the autumn. On a small plot of well-worked 
soil, moderately .manured, I planted, several 
weeks since, twelve tubers, of the average 


weight of 74 oze. each. These are exactly 
1 yard apart, each set having thus an area 
of 9 square feet in which to grow. The sets 
include Abundance, Satisfaction, Superlative, 
White City, Factor, and Up-to-Date, all 
strong growers. I have just given these, with 
a fork, their first moulding-up. The plants 
seem to show how much benefit the tops 
derive from having below them large tubers, 
in which for a time such considerable re¬ 
serves of plant food exist. 

In a corresponding plot close by, of exactly 
the same description of soil, and similarly 
prepared, I have planted forty-two about 
3-oz. tubers of Up-to-Date, all of which have 
also made good growth. These are planted 
six tubers in a row of seven rows, these 
being feet apart. Thus the planting and 
general treatment of this plot are, or will be, 
normal. Generally, no doubt, it will be 
assumed that the latter plot will give the 
heaviest crop of tubers. Of that much I am 
not sure. It would be no matter for sur¬ 
prise were the twelve large sets to produce 
an average of 10 lb. each, over 2 bushels, 
and, as each plot is under half a rod in area, 
that would be a heavy crop. I lifted roots 
similarly grown last year at over 10 lb., and a 
few years ago lifted Factor, giving 17 lb. of 
really good Potatoes. Besides testing 
weights, average 'of cooking tubers, or ware, 
market value, and least evidence of disease 
will have to be regarded. A. D. 


FRENCH BEANS. 

Those who are not well supplied with pits or 
frames, and consequently either eow in, or 
transplant early to, the open in order to 
secure, or, at any rate, try to secure, an early 
supply, will, I fear, be handicapped by the 
severe frost of May 8th, unless some protec¬ 
tion was given. I have always sown tne first 
outdoor batch in shallow trenches on a south 
border, and as soon as the first sign of growth 
was seen, a few small hoops were placed 
along the trenches, and a piece of tiffany or 
mats thrown over if there was any danger of 
frost. The hoops kept the protecting mate¬ 
rial clear of the Beans, the same answering 
for the last sowing, in order to prolong tin 
season as much as possible. Intervening 
sowings should be made at frequent inter¬ 
vals. Small batches and often are a much 
better rule than a large sowing at one time, 
especially if space is somewhat limited and 
the demand not over large. It must be re¬ 
membered that dwarf Beans have a com¬ 
paratively short season, and do not furnish 
a continuous supply like the Runners. Where 
a double row is planted, mulch between, and 
on either side, and give a good soaking of 
water, if the weather is hot and dry. 

Several new sorts have been introduced 
within the last few years, but good strains of 
Canadian Wonder and Ne Plus Ultra are 
still hard to beat—in fact, some of the newer 
sorts, that came with a flourish of trumpets, 
are not satisfactory, either in shape of Bean 
or cropping. An exception must, however, 
be made in favour of Green Haricot, a very 
heavy cropper and a most useful sort. Make 
two sowings during the summer—one for ordi¬ 
nary use and the other to ripen off, to harvest 
for seed. To those who like an occasional 
dish of Haricots during the winter months, 
this variety will prove very acceptable. In 
connection with the forcing of French Beans 
complaints are sometimes heard as to failures. 
These are often due to unnecessary drainage 
and lack of good treatment. Whether in pots 
or boxes, place an inch of turf, Grass down¬ 
wards, on the bottom, and soak this with 
liquid cow-manure before filling up with three 
parts loam and one of thoroughly decom¬ 
posed manure. E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Manure for Tomatoes.— I would like to ask 
your opinion of a fertiliser composed of the follow¬ 
ing:— Three parts superphosphate of lime, two parts 
kainit, and one part sulphate of ammonia. I have 
been told by a friend that it is a good fertiliser for 
Tomatoes, but I have been warned by another that 
it is dangerous and to shun it. Being in a fix what 
to do, 1 wait your opinion. If it is a good thing, 
about .what quantity should be given at one time, 
and how often to. say, about one dozen plants? If 
it is dangerous for the Tomatoes, what is it good for? 
—Amateur Wants to Know. 

[We have not used the manure in the pro¬ 
portions stated for Tomatoes, and can, there¬ 


fore, give no definite opinion as to its merits, 
or what its effects might be when used as a 
stimulant for the crop in question. We 
should hesitate about using kainit for 
Tomatoes, and should prefer to supply potash 
to them in some other form, such as nitrate 
of potash. A manure compounded according 
to the formula you send would be very bene¬ 
ficial for bush-fruits, such as Currants, used 
at the rate of from 1 oz. to 2 ozs. per square 
yard, twice in the spring months. The two 
following formulas for the making of a 
Tomato-manure may be relied on to give ex¬ 
cellent results if used at the rate of | oz. to 
4 gallons of water, or the same quantity 
lightly sprinkled on an area of soil equivalent 
to 1 square yard : —(1) Take 1 lb. nitrate of 
potash, 2 lb. guano, and 2 lb. superphosphate 
of lime, mix all together, and use as advised 
once a week. (2) Take 1 lb. nitrate of soda, 
2 lb. dried blood, and 4 lb. bone-meal. Mix 
and use at the same rate and as frequently 
as the foregoing. It is, however, a mistake 
to mix nitrate of soda with superphosphate, 
as it means loss of nitrates; if it is done, 
let it be mixed immediately before the mix¬ 
ture is used. 

The Broad Bean aphis.— It would be in¬ 
teresting to learn from some of your many 
readers as to their experience with Broad 
Beans this season. Remembering how widely 
these Beaus suffered last season from both 
black aphis and rust, I have been surprised so 
far to note how very clean the plants are, 
and how full of promise of a good crop of 
pods. This is written on June 13th, a time of 
year when generally, if black aphis abounds, 
it is then well in evidence. So far we have 
had some heavy rain-storms, which have done 
much to help growth and to clean the plants 
if needed. Still, these storms have been 
very general. Last summer was a wet one, 
and might have been regarded as a very un¬ 
favourable one for the aphis, yet it abounded, 
and was most destructive. Generally I notice 
growers have topped their Bean plants earlier 
than usual, which is good practice, as the 
insects do not readily fasten on to the harder 
stems below. Where the aphis is seen, not 
only should young infested tops be pinched 
off and burnt, but the plants Delow be well 
cleansed, or otherwise the insects will prac¬ 
tically destroy them.—D. 

Among the Tomatoes.— Complaints have 
been heard of bad setting early in the sea¬ 
son, but this was in some measure due to 
lack of sunshine and unfavourable weather 
generally, with possibly a lack of fire-heat in 
our own case. Every blossom is setting now, 
and has done so during the last three weeks. 
Do not feed much until there are fruits set 
to use it up, as we do not want to run out the 
growth by high feeding. All the side shoots 
should be rubbed off when small. We find 
a mulch of manure on the surface saves a lot 
of labour and some expense in artificials. 

North or south rows.— It is an interest¬ 
ing evidence of the hold tradition has upon 
amateur gardeners that they seem full of the 
belief of the necessity of sowing all vegetable 
rows due north and south. The belief is 
based on the assumption that such plants 
thrive best when the sun in the morning 
shines on the east side of the rows, and in 
the evening on the west side, hence the plants 
get an equal share of sunlight. Whatever of 
value may attach to that theory, it is obvious 
that rows in gardens have to be dependent in 
aspect on the form and aspect of the garden, 
and in myriads of cases it does happen that, 
so far from rows of vegetables being enabled 
to run north and south, they run east and 
west, or in other directions. What is certain 
is, that no matter which way sown, vegetable 
crops are, if culture be good, equally good. 
They have ample light and air all around 
them, and anyone who has taken stock of 
many of these things will find the shaded s:de 
gives just as good results as the hot, sunny 
one.—D. 

A good early Cabbage.— Some years ago my 
attention was drawn to a remarkably early and useful 
Cabbaee called April. I have crown it every year 
since that time, and still consider it one of the best 
for early work. It3 freedom from bolting is remark¬ 
able. Out of a large breadth not a single plant ran 
to 6eed. I began cutting on April 15th, and the row* 
first dtit oVer.Jitfve been top-dressed with decayed 
manure, and give promise of a useful crop of sprouts. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— If the hot weather con¬ 
tinues, all recently-planted things must have 
water. The evening is the beet time to give 
it. A mulch of any non-conducting sub¬ 
stance will save labour in watering. Top- 
dressings of rich compost will be beneficial 
to Pansies and Violas, and Violets planted 
for winter flowering must have water, and in 
this case a mulch of short manure, such as 
old Mushroom-beds broken up fine, will be 
beneficial. If something is not done when 
the weather is as hot and dry as it is at pre¬ 
sent, the plants will perish. In our climate 
we never have too much sunshine, only some¬ 
times, when it comes, we are not prepared 
for it. All plants under a mulch of short 
manure are comfortable, and it is better to 
give attention to this than do much watering, 
which, as usually done, only encourages sur¬ 
face-roots, which perish under hot sunshine. 
Stake Carnations; arrange the ties carefully, 
not to arrest the upward growth of the spikes. 
Take cuttings or pipings of Pinks. Any 
choice new kind can be layered to make sure 
work. Sow seeds of Forget-me-nots for 
spring bedding in a bit of cool land. The 
sun shines everywhere now, and seed-beds 
should be moistened thoroughly a few hours 
before sowing, and shaded afterwards. Give 
water to hardy Ferns in dry positions. Short 
Grass may be used as a mulch in some cases. 
Roses will require a good deal of nourishment 
now, especially those recently planted. Sweet 
Peas, if not well nourished with mulch and 
water, will soon run out. Keep all seed-pods 
picked off. Hardy Geraniums and hardy 
Fuchsias make nice groups anywhere. 

Fruit garden. —The ground for fresh 
Strawberry plantations should be prepared by 
manuring and trenching as soon as possible, 
to give time for settlement before planting in 
July, or, at the latest, early in August. Many 
growers plant Strawberries after early Pota¬ 
toes, the ground being specially trenched 
and manured with that object in view during 
winter, and such plants always do well, ana 
it saves labour at a busy season, as, beyond 
a top-dressing of soot and manurial compost 
to be forked in, little more is required. Re¬ 
cently-grafted fruit-trees should be looked 
over, and all shoots removed from the stocks 
except the graft, which should be secured 
from breakage by wind. Caterpillars should 
be sought for and destroyed by spraying or 
otherwise. When the leaves on Apricots or 
Pears are found curled, a caterpillar is gene¬ 
rally present. This can be destroyed by 
pressure between the finger and thumb. Give 
the final thinning to the young wood of 
Peaches, and leave the longest shoots, and 
at the same time thin the fruits where too 
numerous. A mulch of littery manure and a 
soaking of water will be beneficial to trees 
trained to a south wall when, probably, the 
border is raised. The manure can be raked 
off and taken away when the fruits are 
gathered. 

Vegetable garden. —Where not mulched, 
Peas are suffering from drought. A mulch 
of long stable manure and a soaking of water, 
if given in time, will save them. Those who 
are sowing their late Peas in trenches en¬ 
riched with manure will find the advantage if 
we have a dry August. It is not of much 
use sowing any but the earliest Peas after 
this date, and if Longpod or Windsor Beans 
are wanted, a second crop may be obtained 
by cutting down the early plants from which 
the pods have been gathered to w 7 itliin a foot 
of the ground and mulching with manure. 
I have had a good second crop from plants 
treated in this way when the pods have been 
athered when fit for use. The dolphin-fly 
as been giving trouble in some districts. It 
attacks the tops of the plants first, and works 
downward. It is not numerous at first, but 
breeds very fast. I have generally cleared 
it off by cutting off the ends of the plants, 
and taking them and the flies away together 
and burning them, but this must be done in 
time. If it is necessary to sow seeds of any 
kind before rain comes, moisten the ground 
in the evening, sow the seeds next morning, 
and shade all small seeds, if possible. Fill 
vacant land with Brussels Sprouts and other 
green crops, and give no quarter to weeds. 
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Conservatory. —Camellias in pots or tubs 
will be better in a sheltered place in the open 
air now. The north side of a wall will be 
suitable for a time—anyway, till the leaves 
are hardened by exposure. Oranges in pots 
or tubs are often placed on the terrace if 
they are well-grown specimens. Gloxinias 
and Achimenes will make nice groups 
mixed with Ferns now. Achimenes 
make very nice basket plants. Among 
white Marguerites, a new variety, named 
Mrs. F. Sander, will be likely to prove 
a very useful form for pot work in the 
conservatory. Scarborough Lilies may be 
moved to cold-frame, freely ventilated to 
ripen the bulbs. Arum Lilies will be out¬ 
side now, laid on their sides for a time. Free- 
sias will be thoroughly ripe now, and may be 
shaken out and potted in relays to flower early. 
The earlier they are potted when the bulbs 
have been sufficiently rested, the earlier they 
will flower. Oleanders are now in flower, 
and the double varieties are charming. They 
will flower in the open air, or may be kept 
in the conservatory. They must be well sup¬ 
plied with water during the flowering season. 
The water may contain a weak stimulant oc¬ 
casionally. Kalosanthes coccinea and others 
are interesting plants when in flower, and dis¬ 
tinct from most things. Coprosma Baueriana 
variegata is a pretty Japanese golden-leaved 
shrub, that may be trained to form a very 
handsome specimen for the cool conservatory. 
It is rather difficult to propagate, but will in¬ 
crease readily from layers. When I want to 
increase stock, a few plants are planted out¬ 
side in good soil, and the young shoots 
layered during July. Every bit will form 
roots in the soil. Gerbera Jamesoni is a nice 
thing for cutting, and is easily raised from 
seeds in heat. It is not quite hardy, though 
I have seen it growing and flowering close to 
a warm wall of one of the houses in Cam¬ 
bridge Botanic Gardens. A group in pots in 
the conservatory will be an interesting fea¬ 
ture. Malmaison and other Carnations are 
beautiful, and are never out of fashion. 
Nepeta Glechoma variegata and Sedum car- 
neum variegatum are useful for draping bas¬ 
kets of Ferns or other plants which are not 
sufficiently drooping to hide the baskets. 
The hot weather has increased the work of 
watering, and where possible the syringe or 
hose should be used, avoiding plants in 
bloom. 

8tOV6. —If the mealy-bug is among the col¬ 
lection, it will be multiplying exceedingly 
this hot weather, and will probably find its 
way into neighbouring houses. It is difficult 
to clear out, except by the extreme case of 
burning the plants. I have in several places 
cleared vineries, but a stove cannot be 
treated in the same way, and then one would 
have to give up the introduction of new 
plants. Spraying with a strong insecticide 
seems to offer the best chance, and a very 
close watch will have to be kept if the plants 
are to be kept in a clean condition. Where 
repainting is necessary, the work should be 
done either during July or August, as that 
is the most convenient season for moving out 
the plants to paint the inside. Most plants 
will require shade in the hottest part of the 
day and plenty of atmospheric moisture. 
Most of the propagating of winter-blooming 
plants will be finished now’, and the work can 
be concentrated upon potting off and growing 
on the young plants, taking out the terminal 
buds of those things which are running up 
too much. Poinsettias are not usually 
pinched, as that reduces the size of the heads 
of bracts, which form at the top of the 
plants, and the sturdier these are grown, the 
better, shifting on into larger pots as the 
roots work through and coil round the sides 
of the pots. Coleus thyrsoideus is a very use¬ 
ful winter-flowering plant. 

8ome propagating notes.— A bed of 
sandy loam and leaf-mould or peat in a shady 
frame will be useful for rooting many hardy 
and half-hardy plants now. Some may be 
placed in boxes and others in the bed, and by- 
and-bye, when the growth is getting a little 
firm, evergreen trees and shrubs may be 
dealt with. It is convenient to have a bed 
of this character ready, so that when one has 
a few minutes to spare, cuttings of anything 
one wishes to increase, if the cuttings are in 


a suitable condition, can be at once 
ut in. Among the things which may 
e rooted now are Aubrietias, double 
Arabis, Clematis montana, various forms of 
Dianthus, including D. plumosus gloriosus, 
hardy Fuchsias, Violas, Myrtles, Euonymus 
(variegated kinds), Phloxes, and many other 
things which cannot be named here. Venti¬ 
late the frame for an hour every morning to 
let out damp. 

Watering Inside Vine-borders.— If the 

borders are well made, it is not easy to over¬ 
water just now, in hot, bright weather, and 
it is important to consider that Vines planted 
in inside borders will not always keep their 
roots there unless well cared for, and not 
alw T avs then. I have found many roots—sub¬ 
stantial ones—outside the front wall of a 
vinery, and have seen the advantage of 
feeding them with both liquid and solid food, 
the latter in the shape of manurial dressings. 
If the roots are near the surface, there is not 
much danger of failure unless it is from want 
of food at the right time, and the heaviest 
drain upon the Vines is from the time the 
Grapes are thinned till the berries are ripe. 
Growth in late vineries has been very rapid 
lately, and the sub-laterals have required 
very frequent attention. E. Hobday. 


THE COKING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 11th.— In all seed-sowing now, the 
ground is moistened and left for a time. 
Thus, if we water the seed-beds in the even¬ 
ing, the seeds can be sown early the next 
morning, and shaded if the heat and drought 
are likely to continue. Pricked out Pansies 
and Wallflowers. This is a busy season with 
such work, and without transplanting the 
stuff is useless for our purpose. Finished 
thinning late Grapes, though we may have to 
look round a bit later to relieve tight places 
in the bunches if there are any. 

July 12th .—The hot, dry weather has ren¬ 
dered water necessary in many cases, though 
a mulch has been used freely. Tomatoes 
under glass have been mulched with Moes- 
litter manure, which has been turned over 
and sweetened. There is a danger in using 
fresh manure for mulching under glass, as the 
ammonia arising therefrom is dangerous, 
though, when blended with good soil, it is 
quite safe, and the roots of Tomatoes, Cu¬ 
cumbers, and Vines work freely in it. 

July 13th .—Celery planted in trenches is 
watered and shaded as required. The dry 
weather has given us a chance to get rid of 
weeds, and the loose surface has been very 
beneficial to the growth of all plants. Made 
a last sowing of Peas—early kinds only, on 
south border. 

July Ufth .—Layering Carnations. Shall 
keep the soil in which the layers are pegged 
moist. CuttingvS of Pinks of the best-named 
sorts are inserted under handlights on the 
shady side of a fence. The older Pinks, 
white and red, grown largely for cutting, will 
be divided in the autumn and replanted. 
Budding will be done as soon as the bark 
works freely. We shall take advantage of a 
showery time, and do as much as possible 
mornings and evenings. The stocks have 
been mulched with littery manure. 

July 15th .—Shifted Zonal Pelargoniums 
into 6-inch pots for winter flowering. Moved 
Bouvardias to cool frames to ripen growth. 
Shook out and repotted Freesias in¬ 
tended for early flowering. The bulbs 
have had a good roasting in the sun¬ 
shine, and will be started quietly outside. 
Commenced potting Strawberries into fruit- 
ing-pots 6 inches in diameter. The plants 
will be placed on coal-ash beds or on an 
impervious bottom, to keep out worms. 
Planted out more Leeks in shallow trenches. 

July 16th .—The usual rearrangement has 
been given to the conservatory. The stove 
has been cleared for the purpose of painting, 
and the plants will be disposed elsewhere till 
the smell of paint has passed off. We do 
most of the painting in spare time, when the 
weather is suitable. No great amount of 
skill is required in painting glass-houses. 
Shifting on young Ferns, keeping them close 
and shaded after repotting, with a moist 
atmosphere. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Spanish Irises (M. F. C .).—Wait until the stems 
have ripened off and died down, when you may lift 
them and dry them, replanting in October or Novem¬ 
ber. Spanish Irises are, however, so cheap that it is 
hardly worth troubling about them a second year. 

Fungus on Tufted Pansy-leaves (Mitt Bovill). 
—Your plants have been attacked by the Violet 
cluster-cup fungus (Accidium viola:). If the plants 
are very badly attacked we should at once pull them 
up and burn them and make a fresh bed elsewhere. 
Ir they are only slightly attacked, pick off the in¬ 
fested leaves and burn them, and then spray the 
plants with Bordeaux mixture, making sure that you 
wet both sides of the leaves. 

Asters dying (A. if.).—Your Asters are suffering 
from a fungus disease, for which there Is, unlortu- 
nately, no remedy. The only possible cure is to 
syringe with sulphur. Take a double handful of this, 
mix it into a paste, then add more water by degrees. 
This should be sufficient for 3 gallons of water, which 
should be boiling or nearly so lor the mixing. Dis¬ 
solve two large teaspooniuls of soft soap, mix all 
together, and when cool well spray the plants, espe¬ 
cially at the base, not later than four p.m. 

Carnations failing (Earl Woodhay ).—Judging 
from the conditions of the stem, we should say that 
wireworm is the cause of the mischief. If your soil 
is infested with these pests, you had better trap 
them with Currot or Potato, cut in slices and placed 
in the soil, or, in conjunction with these things you 
might employ some sod fumigant to rid the gruunu of 
the pest. You ought to dress the ground with gas- 
lime m the autumn, well breaking it up and forking 
it jn, but you will then not be able to crop such 
ground for at least three mouths. 

Asplenium Ceterach and A. Rnta-muraria 
(J. if. if.).—Vour query leads us to suppose that you 
have already sown the spores in pots. If not, the 
compost you should use for the purpose should be 
rough loam mixed with a little leaf-mould and sand. 
Keep close ju u cola-frame unt.l germination takes 
place. When the young plants are fit to hundle, 
move them into small boxes and stand back in the 
cold-frame, then when strong enough they may be 
ugain separated and put into other boxes further 
apart, finally planting them in vertical chinks of the 
wall in a mixture of loam, lime-rubbish, rock-chip- 
pings, and sand. Water freely during the summer. 

Palm-leaves turning yellow (South Vicu>).— 
The only thing we can suggest as likely to cause the 
unhealthy colour of the leaves js that the roots have 
been allowed to get dry. If the roots have not 
suffered they will gradually regain their green tint 
if watered when necessary with soot-water. In the 
case of many Palme, the roots are of a deep descend¬ 
ing nature, hence the major portion twists round the 
bottom of the pot and sometimes quite lifts up the 
ball. Such being the case, they suffer from drought 
much more qu.ckly than many subjects. Another 
likely cause may be that the soil in the pots is 
exhausted, tiie only remedy in this case being 
repotting. 

Climbing window-box plants (A.).—To give a 
covering to window-boxes and stonework In a warm 
positiou quickly, we can conceive of nothing better 
than strong-growing Ivy-leaved Geraniums, such as 
Charles Turner, and Mme. Croussc, and Canary 
Creeper, as these tilings would intermingle and har¬ 
monise. borne white and rose-coloured Petunias, 
singles, would aUo blend admirably. Similar tilings 
would do well trained up against a wall, either to 
he nailed or trained on string, laths, or ti ell is work. 
Cobaia scandens ntid Eccrernocarpus scaber aLso are 
rapid-growing climbers, bloom freely, and are very 
beautiful. Convolvulus major would intermingle with 
them well. 

Rose W. E. Lippiatt (E . J. TF.).—It is very re¬ 
markable how raisers of new Roses have conformed 
to the demand of the public for sweet-scented novel¬ 
ties. At one time it looked as though the Hybrid 
Tea group would be composed of scentless varieties, 
but it is gratifying to Und that such a reproach is 
being rapidly dispelled. We know of no Rose with u 
more delicate scent than W. E. Lippiatt, not even 
Mrs. John Laing, Alfred Colomb, Xavier Ol’bo, and 
such like varieties can surpass it, and this is saying 
a good deal, for the H.P.’s are noted for their per¬ 
fume. Apart from its fragrance, what a glorious 
colour it is—a brilliant velvety-crimson shaded 
maroon. Chateau de Clos Vougcot is grand In colour 
and does not burn, but it does not possess the vigour 
of W. E. Lippiatt, which more nearly resembles 
Mme. Isaac Penfcre in its lusty growth. The flowers 
are large, very full, and regularly formed, with a 
beautiful high-pointed centre. 

Tufted Pansies attacked by wire worms 
(II. 3. TF.).—The plants have been destroyed by wire- 
worms, which attack the plant just below the collar 
and under the surface of the soil. They bore a hole 
iri the stem, and tap the main growths of their flow' 
of sap, and the plants consequently collapse and fail. 
A plant, apparently strong and healthy in the morn¬ 
ing, may be rendered absolutely useless by the after¬ 
noon. In all cases it is wise to go to the roots at 
once, where the wireworm o ten may be caught red- 
handed. Soils infested with th-e pests are frequently 
treated as follows: Pieces of Potato or Carrot are 
inserted here and there under the surface of the coil, 
and the wireworms, having a weakness for luxuries of 
this kind, are attracted to the bait. If these be in¬ 
jected occasionally, the wireworms may be caught 
boring into the bait. A dreeing of gas-lime in tin- 
early winter, and this allowed to remain until 
January, may be dug in, and is known to destroy the 
pest. 

TREES AND SIIRCBS. 

Clipping a Yew-hedge (Garth/nmD).-Tour 
hedge might have been safely cut into shape n few 
months ago, but ns the sea-on is so far advanced 
yfe should advise that the cutting be left unt-l next 
April, Yes, you must cut the top so as to encourage 
the hedge to become thick and close at the bottom. 


FRUIT. 

Monstrous Strawberry (J. Jf. O'F .).—Among 
cultivated plants malformations sometimes occur, and 
these seem to have a charm for some of our friends, 
| which we do not share. The big Strawberry, big 
i Mushroom, and monstrous Asparagus are often sent 
, to us with various other malformations which have no 
kind of value in the garden and are not even interest¬ 
ing from any point of view. YVc are quite tired of 
these monstrosities. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fungus on Mangold-leaves (Agricola). -The 
leaves of your Mangolds are attacked by a fungus, 
the Beet-rust (I’romyces beta*), a pe*t which often 
infests a crop to such an extent that its value is 
considerably decreased. Cut off and burn the in¬ 
fected leaves, and on no account throw them on the 
rubbish-heap. When you lift the crop, 6ee that no 
leaves or other portions of the plants are left on the 
ground, and do not crop the ground with Mangolds 
next year. When sending queries kindly read our 
rules as to giving name and address. 

Grubs in Carrots (George Allen).— Your Carrots 
have been attacked by the grubs of the Carrot-fly 
(Psila rosse), a small black fly about an inch long and 
measuring about half an inch across the wings. It 
appears in the spring and lava its eggs in the 
Carrots just below the surface of t.’ie ground. There 
are two or three broods of thie insect during the 
summer. If the flies are noticed on or about the 
Carrots, the latter should be sprayed with paraffin 
emulsion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine cinder-ashes, or 
sawdust should be soaked with paraflin-oil and strewn 
between the drills to keep the fly away. Everything 
possible should be done to prevent the soil round the 
roots being disturbed, so that the le«s Carrots have 
to be thinned the better. The presence of the grub 
is usually shown by the foliage prematurely changing 
colour. When this is noticed the roots .should be 
examined, and any that are found to be attacked 
should be carefully removed, so as not to break them 
or leave any grubs in the soil. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Bind Ink. — All depends cn the varieties of Ferns 
you wish to grow. In any event, to guard against 
any emergency it would be well to have the house 
heated.- M. T. R. — Any of the more vigorous climb¬ 

ing Roses or Clematis would answer well in such a 
position. Before planting, however, see that the 
station is well drained and good soil a c ed to plant in. 

- 11. S. IF — 2, Please send some of the infested 

leaves and wood of the Gooseberry-bushes to which 
you refer. It is very difficult to suggest a remedy 
unless wc can see what the trouble is. 3, Root-prun¬ 
ing, if properly done, is the only remedy. This 
should he done early in the autumn, seeing to it that 
the tap-root is cut. This evidently has not been done 

in your case.- Anxious.— If we may judge from the 

growth you send us. we should say that dryness at 
the root is the cause. Give the plants a thorough 
soaking of water and then mulch with good rotten 

manure.- E. Al. — Your Apple-tree is suffering from 

what is known as canker. See article in our issue of 
May 28th, pace 320, on “Canker: Its Causes and 

Cure.’’- R. H. Thompson.— The plants arc what Is 

termed “drawn." They have been kept too close 
and warm, while the soil is far too rich. They will, 

we fear, never do any good.- Denton.— Any hardy- 

plant nurseryman should be aide to get you the plant 

you inquire about.- M. B.— Thank you. Please send 

some more pieces of your Raspberry-cane, and we 

I will do our best to help you.- Miss Reid.— The 

| Campanula you send belongs to the C. Medium 
section, and is, as you know, only a biennial, and the 
! only thing we can suggest is that the collapse is due 
j to exhaustion. The soil in your district is very light, 
and requires the addition of a heavier medium for 

the Campanulas.- 11. Knight.— It is very difficult to 

| advise you without seeing the Vines, and we think 
i your best plan w ill be to ask some gardener in your 
district to show you what had be.st be done. Y’ou 
I should also procure a copy of “ Vines and Vine 
! Culture." price 5s. Gd., post free, from Mrs. Barron, 

j 13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, W.- F. B. J. S — 

| We fear that the trouble is due to an overdose of 
the manure you mention. Artificial manures are all 
very well when carefully used, but you have evidently 

I overdone it, judging bv the leaf you send us.- 

Globe. —You are quite right. The bending over la 
only done when the Onions have completed their 

growth ju-t previous to harvesting them.- E. Clark. 

—Your Chrysanthemums have been eateu by earwigs. 

See reply to “ M. F. C.," page 410.- E. P. P.— See 

article on “ Herbaceous Calceolarias,” in our issue of 
July 3rd, 1900, page 377, a copy of which can be had 

of the publisher, post free, for ljd.- J. Williams.— 

Please send us some more of the stems, as those 
received are too much dried up for U9 to decide as 
to whether a fungus is the cause of the trouble. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

i Names of plants.— K.—1, Celsia cretica; 2. Ceras- 
tium tomentosum ; 3, Tradcscantia virginica; 4. 

! Veronica pro-train.-TF.—1, Leaf of Francoa 

iramosa; 2, Lilium croceum; 3, Funkia ovnta.- 

I .V. D.— 1, Muscari cotno-um; 2, Phaceha campanu- 
laria; 3, Buddleia globosa ; 4, Campanula carpatica. 

- B — 1, Elecampane (Inula Helenium); 2, Astrantia 

major; 3, Iris sibrica form; 4, Heuchern sanguinea. 

I- .1. R. — 1. Canipanulata glomerata dahunea; 2, 

: Seduin Sieboldi varicgatum.- Ed. L. Agar. — 1, Speci- 

| men had fallen to pieces; 2, The drawing represents 

! Zephvranthes earinata.- J. L .—Libertia formosn. 

!- Hugh. M a ugh eiSF»— 8 id a 1 eca Candida, var. Rosy 

Gem.— — R. We*ton.— 1, Sidalcea Candida; 2, 8axi- 
i fraga hypnoides : 3, Variegated Ground Ivy (Nepeta 

I Gleehonia vnneeata).- Mrs. Geo. Bennett.—1, The 

Orango Ball-tree (Buddleia globosa); 2, Geranium 

sanguineum.- E. 11. Wtlliams.— Flower had fallen to 

pieces.-S.—1, The purple Loosestrife (Ly thrum 

Salienria); 2, Hieracium aurantincum; 3. Geranium 

Endresoi; 4, Folemonium ecrruleum.-.V.—1, Cras- 

I sula coccinea; 2, Tradescantia discolor variegata; 3, 
llabrotbamnus elegana.- F. M — 1, Cestrffm auran- 


tlneum; 2, Eseallonia macrantha; 3, Sparmannia 

africana ; 4. Fuchsia procumbens.- II. D.—l, Junl- 

perns sinensis; 2, Variegated form of Cupreasua Law- 
soniana, of no value; 3, Probably Coronilla Emerus, 

to name correctly we must have flowers.- E. A. 

Sturge.— 1, Campanula rotundifolia Hostii; 2, Geum 
chilo'ensc; 3, Potentilla Hopwoodiana; 4, White form 

of the Red Valerian (Centranthus ruber).- J. E. 

Kclsall.—l, Achillea Ptarmica.- Jas. H. Mason.—1, 

Centranthus ruber; 2, Sedmn acre.- M. T. R .—The 

specimen you send is not a Moss.butStellaria graminea 
(the lesser Stitehwort). The only way k to keep 
the ground hoed where it Is, and if in Grass to spud 

it up.- Mrs. Harvey.— Pale-coloured form of Lord 

Anson’s Pea (Lathyrus mngellnniciuO.- J. L. B.— 

Rosa Wiehuraiana Frangois Fcucard.- B. G. L.— A. 

Epilobium angustifolium; B, Agrostemma flos-Jovis; 

C. Euphorbia Lathyris.- Scotland Yet.—I, Common 

Thrift (Armeria vulgaris); 2, Silene maritima; 3, 

Tradescantia virginica; 4. Heuehcra sanguinea.- 

H. Richardson. — Verbascum phoeniceum.- West 

Chillington.—l, Gazania eplendens; 2, The Artillery- 
plant (Pilea muscosa); 3. Agrostemma coeli roea; 4, 

Phlomie Ruseelliaua.- Sir. A. B. Hepburn.—1, Iris 

virginica; 2, Hypericum elodes; 3, Allium sp. ; 4, 
Campanula Rapunculus; 6, Matthiola incana; 6, 

Sempervivum Forsterianum; 7, Astragalus ep.; 8, 
Sempervivum arachnoideum. 

R.H.S. SPRING BULB SHOW. 

The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has accepted for award the offer of 
the following prizes, to be competed for on 
March 14th and 15th, 1911, from the General 
Dutch Bulb Growers’ Society at Haarlem. 
The society only recognises three divisions of 
growers:—(1) Amateurs growing for their 
own use or pleasure, and employing assist¬ 
ance or otherwise ; (2) trade, growing for sale 
retail; (3) market gardeners, growing whole¬ 
sale for market. 

Division I.— For amateurs.—Class 3, 
eighteen Hyacinths, distinct. First prize, 
£6 6s. ; second, £5 5s. ; third, £4 4s.; fourth, 
£3 3s. ; fifth, £2 2s. ; sixth, £1 Is. Class 4, 
twelve Hyacinths, distinct. First prize, 
£5 5s. ; second, £4 4s. ; third, £3 3s. ; fourth, 
£2 2s. ; fifth, £1 Is. Class 5, six Hyacinths, 
distinct. First prize, £2 2s. ; second, £1 10s. ; 
third, £1 19. ; fourth, 10s. Class 6, lour pans 
containing Hyacinths, ten roots of one variety 
in each pan. The blooms of each pan to be 
of a distinctly different colour from that of 
those of the other three pans. The bulbs 
need not have beeen actually grown in the 
pans they are shown in. First prize, £4 4s.; 
second, £3 3s. ; third, £2 29. ; fourth, £1 Is. 

Division II.—For trade growers.—Class 7, 
collection of 100 Hyacinths in twenty-five 
named varieties, four blooms of each variety, 
grown in pots or glasses. Prize, the gold 
medal of the General Bulb Growers’ Society 
at Haarlem. Class 8, collection of 120 Hya¬ 
cinths in twelve varieties in pans, ten roots 
of one variety in each pan. The bulbs need 
not have been actually grown in the pans 
they are shown in. Prize, the gold medal of 
the General Bulb Growers’ Society at Haar¬ 
lem. 

Regulations.— For Classes 3, 4, and 5, 
each bulb must be in a separate pot, size 
optional. Classes 3, 4, 5, and 6 must all be 
single spikes ; no spikes may be tied together. 
Exhibitors may only compete in one of the 
classes numbered 3, 4, and 5. All bulbs must 
have been forced entirely in Great Britain 
or Ireland. All varieties must be correctly 
named._ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.—Lf*f of Straxc- 
berries; Bulbs and Retarded Plants for Early Forcing. 

F. H. CHAPMAM, Rye, Sussex.— List of Daffodils. 

Books received.— 4 ' City, Suburban, and Window 
Gardening, Illustrated," by D. Grant Mclver. G. 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd.; Daw-barn and Wnrd, Ltd., 

London. Gd. net.-“Gardening for All," by Jas. 

Udale. Fourth edition, revised. Mark and Moody, 
Ltd., Stourbridge. London: Simpkins. 

Cats In the garden.— Can you tell me through 
vour valuable paper a means of keeping cats out of 
the garden? Of course, I do not mean wiring it all 
round about 4 feet high. I am told there is some¬ 
thing (maybe a chemical) that put nbout will keep 
them off the premises. I sometimes see four at one 
time amusing themselves on my flowers.— TROUBLED. 

Mask- Please tell me where to procure the 
common yellow-flowering Musk, which smells? I had 
lots in my old home, but now 1 cannot hear of it. 
nnywhere.—M. Wedgwood. 

Winter-flowering plants.-In last week’s issue, 
page 397. in my note on winter-flowering plants lor 
the greenhouse, a slight error ha.s crept in at the 
last line. Instead of being had in good condition 
up to Christmas, It should have read up to Lady 
Day -Devonian. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE GARDENS. 

In the Times of Saturday, June 25th, there 
is an article on the “Arrangement of Roses,” 
which, while written with the best intentions, 
is well calculated to discourage the tyro in 
Rose-growing from attempting to form a 
Rose garden of any kind. Now, we do not 
want to discourage the tyro. On the con¬ 
trary, he should be encouraged to treat the 
Rose as a garden plant. When, therefore, 
a newspaper of the importance and authority 
of the Times starts a two-column essay on 
the subject with the statement that “ the 
proper treatment of Roses is one of the most 
difficult problems in gardening,” it becomes 
a duty to issue a counter-blast to so dis¬ 
couraging a statement, and to endeavour to 
show that this is very far from the experience 
of many of us who have lived on the friend- | 
lie9t and roost intimate terms with Roses for 
a quarter of a century. My own experience | 
is that the arrangement of Roses is one of the 
least difficult problems of the garden-lover ; 
much simpler, for instance, than the arrange¬ 
ment of a rock garden or a border of hardy 
plants—in fact, I am inclined to think that 
a solution of the problem of a hardy plant 
border is at present far to seek, although it 
is a problem full of the greatest interest and 
worthy of the most careful study. I do not 
profess to be an accomplished gardener—in 
fact, I am not—consequently my experience 
may be the more encouraging to the beginner. 
All I can claim is that I have lived in a gar¬ 
den of Roses of my own making for over 
twenty years. My Roses are round me to-day 
as I write—not all the same Roses, of course ; 
but many of them, when I made my last 
alteration, had been planted and bloomed 
well for ten years in the same beds. The ar¬ 
rangement of my Rose plants is of the sim¬ 
plest : Eight beds, about 12 feet by 10 feet, 
divided by flag-stone paths 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, the main and centre flag-path being | 
5 feet 6 inches wide. The plants are all | 
dwarfs, and are often, in the first instance, | 
put in about 1 foot apart for the less vigorous 1 
Teas and 2 feet for the stronger Hybrid Teas. 
This is close planting, but casualties occur, 
especially to a valley garden, subject to damp 
frosts, and even if tlurbfeds get overcrowded. 
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it is easier to take out plants than to get a 
space filled quickly with a Rose in bloom. In 
cases where I do not plant so closely, I use 
Tufted Pansies—mauve, yellow, and white— 
as carpets, and I have never found that they 
| hurt the Roses. As for climbers, I have them 
I everywhere—up Apple-trees, over pergolas, 

I on fences, and in every conceivable place 
I that a Rose can be got to grow. If I made 
! another dwarf Rose garden, with ampler 
I space than my garden affords, I would sur- 
I round it with an 8-feet fence, some 18 feet 
| away from the edge of the Rose-beds, and 
I plant the fence boldly with the best climbing 
| Roses, not forgetting to entwine them with 
Clematis and Vines. I have done this already 
on a pergola, with excellent effect. Vitis 
Coignetice, while clothing the base of a Mme. 
Alfred Carrifere, which is not less than 10 feet 
high at the moment, twines its lighter ten¬ 
drils through the white blossoms with an ( 
effect that is entrancing. As for Mme. Alfred 
Carri&re herself, she is like a lovely cascade 
of summer snowballs. 

The writer to the Times is really looking 
for trouble when he says there remains the 
difficult problem of standards. My solution 
of this problem was soon arrived at—I 
omitted to order them. It is quite easy to 
get a variation in height with dwarf Roses 
without resorting to standards, but I prefer 
to have beds of Roses of a similar style of 
growth and habit, such as La France, La 
i Tosca, and Caroline Testout, or Mme. 

1 Abel de Chatenay, Grand Due Adolph de 
| Luxembourg, and Joseph Hills, and I do not 
I agree with the Times writer when he says 
| that Roses always look their best when they 
are well contrasted in habit. Gloire Lyon- 
I naise and Hon. Edith Gifford are well con- 
I trasted in habit, but they would look absurd 
i planted together. It is generally satisfac- 
J tory to have a good eye full of one colour, 
and in beds containing, say, sixty Rose 
plants, I should not plant less than fifteen of 
one sort. Nor need the beginner worry him- | 
self over the blending of colours and con¬ 
trasts of habit and sizes, on which the writer j 
to the Times lays so much stress. The Tea 
Roses and the Hybrid Teas are difficult to 
place wrongly. They have a happy way of 
solving colour problems for one, which no 
foresight could better. I exclude the Hybrid 


j Perpetuals from my best Rose-beds, because 
I they do not bloom so long as the Teas. 

I There are two important suggestions in the 
I Times, which, I think, are dangerous to the 
| beginner. Here is the first: — 

I " A Rose-bed may be bordered and backed with 
! Lavender or Rosemary, planted at regular interval*, 
| without injury to the Roses, especially If these plants 
| are kept well clipped.” 

J If this means that the Rosemary or Lavender 
plants may be planted in amongst the Rose 
| plants, it is, I think, a dangerous practice, 
and I gather that this is the writer’s meaning, 
j otherwise there is no point in the later 
sentence: — 

| “ By this means the gardener will be able to have 

Rose-beds well filled both with bloom and leafage, 
and even at the height of their bloom, the Lavender 
or Rosemary, acting as a foil, will prevent the beds 
from looking like mere masses of blossoms stuck in the 
soil.” 

The foliage of most of our Tea and Hybrid 
Tea Roses is so handsome that this criticism 
is devoid of meaning to me. Rosemary and 
Lavender do certainly make a beautiful back¬ 
ground for Roses, but they should not be in 
the same beds where dwarf Teas are massed 
together, because they become vigorous in a 
very short time, and would be likely to oust 
| the Roses altogether, however much they were 
| clipped. For the clipping of Rosemary and 
| Lavender, while necessary to make a well- 
formed plant of a hedge, and to keep the 
i Lavender especially from getting tall and 
I leggy, makes this type of plant quite unsuit- 
1 able to mass with the free, Vine-like growth 
^ of our best Roses. Large bushes of climbing 
| Roses, such as Laurette Messimy, may be 
j grown with the smaller Dutch Lavender, or 
with small bushes of Ceanothus Gloire de 
Versailles, with good effect, but this kind of 
arrangement lends itself better to wide bor¬ 
ders than square beds in the Rose garden. 

| The other suggestion which is likely to give 
trouble to the beginner is that of mixing 
bulbs of any kind with Roses. Both Daffodil 
and Tulip bulbs have a habit of increasing 
largely in some soils, and getting matted, 
when they require lifting and replanting, 
which cannot be done without injuring the 
Rose-roots. Therefore, I do not advise any¬ 
one to plant bulbs among RoseB, for this only 
tends to make “ the proper treatment of Roses 
one of the most difficult problems in gar¬ 
dening.” Sydney Spalding. 
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BUDDING ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 

(Reply to “Rose Crank.”) 

The exhibitor, to be successful, must make up 
his mind to grow a goodly number of 
“maiden” plants, especially as the dates of 
exhibitions vary so. Many growers this 
year who rely upon “cut back” plants will 
be disappointed at being unable to ex¬ 
hibit on July 8th at the National Rose Show, 
and those who have plenty of maidens will 
undoubtedly score. We therefore think you 
are wise in budding some stocks as you pro¬ 
pose, but you must not bud Horace Vernet 
upon Manetti. This Rose will succeed best 
upon the cutting Brier stock; so also will 
K. Williams, *Duehess of Bedford, and 
Louis Van Iloutte. The other kinds you may 
bud on Manetti with every prospect of suc¬ 
cess. Hugh Dickson, Mamie, and Lady Ash- 
town would do well on Manetti, but they will 
also do well on the Brier stock. You will find 
the Brier cutting most useful to you for the 
majority of exhibition Roses, but the Manetti 
will take many of the red II.P.’s, such as 
Earl of Dufferin, *Marie Baumann. Dr. 
Andry, *Comte Raimbaud, *F. Holmes, 


We give, in addition, a mulching of strong 
farmyard manure, which feeds the plants after 
every rain, as well as prevents rapid evapora- 
J tion. The varieties named that are best 
as maidens are marked with an asterisk. 

A few good decorative Roses for exhibition 
other than those you name are Mme. Fernet 
Ducher, Lady Battersea, Liberty, Gardenia, 
Blush Rambler, Irish Elegance, Irish Glory, 

I American Pillar, Cecile Brunner, Perle d’Or, 
Richmond, Marquise de Salisbury, Ecarlate, 
Mme. Ravary, and Mrs. Aaron Ward. 

NOVELTIES OF M. FERNET DUCIIER 
FOR 1910. 

The novelties of this noted raiser have now 
become so well known, and his productions 
so very reliable, that we are perfectly safe 
in accepting his descriptions, not one of 
which have I seen falsified excepting, may be, 
in the case of Etoile de France, and this beau¬ 
tiful Rose is grand in a hot climate. First 
to name is 

Rayon d’Or, a Rose that will be sure to 
please. It is a colour long wished for among 
garden Roses, cadmium-yellow as the bloom 


long bud, opening to a large full flower of 
elongated form ; colour, coppery old-rose, 
shaded with yellow’, the inner petals deeply 
tinted with carmine, w’hile the centre petals 
are sometimes striped with yellow. It is 
quite distinct from above, also from Arthur 
R. Goodwin and Lyon Rose. 

Eugene Boullet is a large, full, and glo¬ 
bular Hybrid Tea, of a rich crimson-red 
colour, shaded carmine-lake. The buds are 
generally borne singly, but so freely are they 
produced that it will take a foremost place 
among garden Roses of the more superior 
style of blossom represented by Laurent 
Carle. 

Lieutenant Chaure is a cross between 
Liberty and Etoile de France; colour, vel¬ 
vety-crimson-red, shaded garnet; fine long 
bud ; flowers large, full, and possessing petals 
of great depth. The quality of blossom pro¬ 
duced by this Rose will render it one of our 
best garden varieties. In 

Souvenir de Gustave Prat, the bud is 
long and oval, of a nice sulphur-yellow tint; 
open flowers, which are very large and fairly 
full, are of a pure sulphur-white or light 
sulphur-yellow, without suffusion. Rosa. 



The Californian Dos’s tooth Violet (Erythronium califomicum). (See opposite page.) 


Ulrich Brunner, Capt. Hayward, and would 
give you grand flowers if you plant the stocks 
on rich, well-trenched land, and give them 
plenty of room. The other kinds you name 
for budding on the Brier stocks are all suit¬ 
able. The Grifferaie stocks you should re¬ 
serve entirely for *Mildred Grant and *White 
Lady. Xavier Olibo and Yvonne Vaeherot 
do well on Brier cutting. You could not do 
better than bud the sorts you name on the 
half standards, and you should add another 
year W. R. Smith, as this will be a grand 
show bloom. Florence Pemberton and 
*Bessie Brown are also splendid from half¬ 
standards ; so also are Mme. Constance Sou- 
pert, Dean Hole, Molly Sharman Crawford, 
and other exhibition Teas. Mme. Jules 
Gravcreaux is best budded on the seedling 
Brier. The first season it will make long 
growths, but when pruning, cut back hard to 
4 inches or 5 inches from base. It will blos¬ 
som from nearly every eye, and as soon as 
the flowers are over the plant sends up strong 
shoots, which are allowed to grow until Sep¬ 
tember, when the points are pinched out. 
The next April cut these long shoots back, 
as mentioned abovo. Give this Rose a rich 
diet, as it can utilise quite strong liquid- 
manure applied as jtfoft’aslthe budslare seen. 
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opens, toning to sunset-yellow when ex¬ 
panded. They are of a fine globular form, 
large and full. The buds are oval-shaped, 
tinged coppery-orange, and streaked with 
brilliant scarlet bars. This Rose, the pro¬ 
geny of Mme. Melanie Soupert and Soleil 
d’Or, is a real gem. Mons. Fernet Ducher 
i very kindly sent me blossoms last October, 

, and the colour was quite startling in its 
richness. M. Fernet Ducher is very wise in 
holding a good Rose until he possesses a big 
stock of it, and then putting it on the mar¬ 
ket at a reasonable price—a plan that home 
raisers w’ould do well to imitate. In 1907 
w r e find him receiving the prize of honour at 
Lyons for Rayon d’Or. 

Beaute de Lyon is a variety of the Soleil 
d’Or type, but of a stronger growth, and 
with more ample foliage. Its blooms are not 
so full as those of Soleil d’Or, but the petals 
are of greater depth. The colour is coral red, 
shaded with yellow. The flower is large, 
full, and globular, always opening well, which 
is nn advance on Soleil d’Or in this respect. 
It is the progeny of an unnamed variety 
crossed with Soleil d’Or. 

Viscountess Enfield.- Another of the 
Soleil d’Or tribe, or, more correctly, R. Per- 
netiana, is a vigorous grower. It lias a fine 


WATERING ROSES AGAINST WALLS. 
This very essential cultural detail is too often 
neglected. A copious supply of water and 
liquid-manure alternately should be given at 
least once a week. My plan is to lightly fork 
up the soil at a distance of about 3 feet from 
the stems of largo specimens, and at a less 
distance for small plants. This broken up 
soil is then covered with some good farmyard 
manure, or a good substitute, such as spent 
Hops. This is done in order to prevent 
caking of the soil, and also to prevent rapid 
evaporation. On to this manure the liquid is 
then poured. It is surprising how the soil 
will absorb the liquid at this time of year, but 
in a very stiff soil, or where the borders are 
narrow, a few holes made with a crowbar will 
carry the liquid down to the roots more 
readily. In giving Roses liquid-manure, we 
are doing them the best possible service, and 
at the same time securing blooms of the 
highest quality. 

Many wall-Roses should now r be yielding 
blossoms of the highest quality, if disbudded 
and the shoots thinned, but we too often find 
the contrary to be the case. I have this year 
seen miserable examples of that grand old 
Rose Gloire de Dijon. Blooms have been 
abundant, but there has not been a good 
flow’er among the lot. As everyone knows, a 
bud or bloom of this Rose, when well grown, 
is not readily surpassed in beauty, rough and 
irregular though its formation be. Where 
one has access to slaughter-house refuse, such 
as blood, a supply of this poured upon the 
soil where old-established plants are growing 
would give flowers of splendid quality. I 
often envy those who possess walls, and won¬ 
der how they can ignore the possibilities of 
such walls to give them Tea and Hybrid Tea 
blooms of superb quality when liberally fed as 
described. Roses such as white Maman 
Cochet and others are grand grown upon 
walls. . , . . 

Rambler Roses growing near hard gravel 
or cement paths should not bo forgotten when 
we are watering. As the trusses of bloom are 
developing, the plants can utilise large quan¬ 
tities of liquid-manure, and the extra labour 
involved will be well repaid in fine, long 
clusters of handsome individual blossoms. 

D. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Dr. O’Donnel Browne. -This Is.classed as 
Hvbrid Tea. but it is nearer the H.l. s in its 
pour and habit. It is sweet-scented, and the colour 
of that lovely carmine-rose shade seen in La trance 
■ 'hd and Dupuy Jamain. The form of flower is 
ry beautiful, the petals large and shell-shaped. As 
standard or bush, this variety cannot fail to become 
•pular. It was introduced by Meters. A. Dickson 
id Sons, in 190ft, and has received the gold medal 
the National Rose Society.— Rosa. 

Rose Caroline Testout.—If it could be nscer- 
ined what variety best merited “ all-round quali- 
es,” I do not think Caroline Testout would be far 
iwn the list. It has a robust constitution, blooms 
ost profusely, the flowers, of a silvery pink, are 
cellent for general decoration, and it doe* well in a 
iwn garden, beside* which it blooms freely in the 
ltumn, often one of the very la*t to be cut off b> 
e frost, but in mild winters giving of its flower* 
most up to Chrlstmas.-LEAHi’P.ST. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ERYTHRONIUMS. 

The Californian Dog’s-tooth Violets, or 
Erythroniums, are not happy in the majority 
of gardens, but now and then they may be 
met with in vigorous health. In a certain 
garden in the neighbourhood of Truro they 
are perfectly at home, and great clumps of 
them, bearing hundreds of expanded flowers, 
make a beautiful picture on a sunny April 
day. They are growing in pure leaf-mould, 
collected from beneath an old rookery, and 
of this there is a depth of fully 2 feet, though 
this is possibly excessive, as the roots of Ery¬ 
throniums probably do not descend to that 
depth. The plants here propagate themselves 
freely from self-sown seed, and numbers of 
seedlings are to be seen springing up around 
the parent plnnts. Of varieties, the finest 


the high mountains of British Columbia, in 
light, sandy soil, while E. revolutura affects 
heavy, wet land. The flowers of E. grandi- 
florurn are bright yellow, and it is the only 
Erythronium that is yellow, though several 
of them are of different shades of cream. 
Its leaves are never mottled. E. giganteum 
is a beautiful plant, bearing white flowers, 
banded with red, and is found by streams 
and in damp spots in the woods in Western 
America and northward into British Colum¬ 
bia. The leaves arc mottled. Other species 
are E. purpurascens, E. Hartwegi, E. 
Howelli, E. citrinuin, E. Hendersoni, and E. 
montanum, but those already described are 
the best known. 

The bulb of the Erythronium is annual. 
The one produced in the summer will during 
the next spring develop stem and leaves, and 
during the summer a new bulb will form by 
its side, and by the autumn the old bulb will 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Salvia Texoriana.— In groups of half a- 
dozen plants, this is very effective during the 
month of June. Each plant has plentv of 
space for development, for it loses much of 
its individuality when crowded. This season 
I happen to have it in close association with 
the double Clammy Lychnis, the colours, in 
my opinion, harmonising very nicely. The 
plants are 3 feet above the ground-level, 

I which considerably heightens their effective- 
i ness. 

I /EUOPODII M PODOGRARIA VAR.— It is with 
some hesitation that I write approvingly of 
this. The typical form of the Gout-weed, or, 
us it is called in this locality, Ground Elder, 
is such a fearful pest where the owner of a 
I garden allows it to obtain a foothold, that 
possibly many of your readers will decide to 
give any form of it a wide berth. Many 
things, however, which may not be suitable 
for the border or for intimate association 
with hardy flowers generally, may be found 
serviceable under certain conditions. Some 
years ago a piece of this variegated form was 
planted in very poor, dry soil, where few 
things would live. It has grown into a com¬ 
pact specimen, about 18 inches across, and is 
now (June 15th) in bloom. In this poor 
ground it has shown but little tendency to 
run about, and the variegation is so clear 
that it really has a very pleasing effect, 
which is heightened by the umbels of 
bloom, which are very pure. Associated 
with it are plants of Oxalis floribunda rosea 
and alba, their delightful blossoms mingling. 
There is a large plant of the common Malo 
Fern in the background, and the foreground 
is occupied by Sedum spurium. The space 
covered is only about 2 square yards, but the 
effect is certainly very nice, and has been 
created not in the least intentionally, but is 
one of those accidental combinations which 
so often are more pleasing than carefully- 
arranged grouping, and for the simple reason 
that they are unstudied, and therefore much 
more natural. I would repeat that this varie¬ 
gated form does not extend like the type, the 
comparative absence of chlorophyl in the 
leaves exercises -as it does in plants gene¬ 
rally-a restrictive influence. Therefore, 
your readers need be under no apprehension 
that its introduction into their gardens will 
lie the cause of much trouble later on. I 
have grown it for years, and it shows no in¬ 
clination to stray from the quarters allotted 
it. 

Vancouveria hexandra. Not showy, but 
very distinct, this is certainly worth growing. 
In growth it is a miniature Epimedium, the 
foliage just carpeting the ground, the flower- 
spikes rising well above it. My plants are 
not large, but good-sized specimens a foot, 
across should have a nice appearance. 
It evidently has great powers of endurance, 
for I happened to set a plant close to a good- 
sized specimen of Hypericum olympicum, 
and where the soil gets as dry as dust, and it 
rather seems to enjoy such a iiosition. 

J. C. B. 


Erythronium Johnstoni in Mr. Chambora' garden at Hislemero. 


EARLY-FLOWERING TUFTED 
PANSIES. 


in colour was E. Johnstoni, here illustrated, 
with flowers of a deep rose-crimson colour. 
There were many seedlings of a beautiful 
rose-pink tint, not quite eo deep in hue as 
E. Johnstoni, but approaching it in colour. 
They were very like the form sold as Pink 
Beauty. The latter and E. Johnstoni are 
both forms of E. revolutum, so doubtless the 
seedlings were of E. revolutum blood. In its 
native country E. revolutum is found in a 
narrow strip of country running northward 
from southern California to the Columbia 
River, that forms the southern boundary of 
the State of Washington, and varies from 
white to crimson in colour. Another fine 
species was E. californicum. This often has 
from six to a dozen flowers, and, when in 
vigorous health, will attain to a height of 1 
18 inches. The flowers are cream-coloured, | 
and have an orange base, with a maroon , 
band crossing the petal. The leaves are j 
richly mottled. E. grandiflorum is found in ' 


have shrunk to a hard, knotty button, at¬ 
tached on one side to the new bulb. Although 
the culture of Erythroniums does not appear 
I to be very simple in this country, the feet 
that some succeed should induce others 
to engage in it, for their attempt may be 
crowned with success. Some of the species, 
being partial to heavy, wet soil, and others 
delighting in hot, sandy compost, their wants 
are very different, and must be ascertained 
before they are planted, but the better-known I 
species will probably do best in pure leaf- 
i mould. Wvnduam Fitzhekbert. 


Lillum tenuifolium.— Messrs. Wallace nnd 
Co. send us a beautiful form of the slender- 1 
leaved L. tenuifolium, which they call 
“Golden Gleam,” but it has really an 
orange hue, and is distinct from the old 
plant. It is a very pretty plant indeed, and 
where the yellow form grows this new one 
should be tried. 


Recent additions to the Tufted Pansies in 
many cases show distinct advance upon most 
of the older sorts, and what is of importance 
is the disposition of the plants to bloom at a 
very early date. This latter fact adds very 
considerably to the value of the Tufted Pan¬ 
sies. A very early-flowering kind is Mrs. 
E. A. Cade, a bright, rayless yellow flower, 
and strongly scented. Old tufts have been 
in bloom for some time past, and at the 
time of writing (May 4th) the plants are in 
great beauty. The cuttings that were struck 
last autumn have been making a brave show 
for weeks, and there is no other variety that 
can compare with it. Friends have sent me 
blooms in Christmas week from their country 
gardens. Another good sort is Miss E. M. 
Cann, a rich yellow flower, that is rayed in 
the spring, but quite rayless at the approach 
of warm weather. The habit is dw^arf and 
sturdy, and the plants are free-flowering. 
Bridal Morn among the blues is indispensable 
for early work. Individual flowers are not 
much from the older florist’s point of view, 
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but for effect in the garden in the spring the 
pale heliotrope-blue colour is most effective, 
especially so when massed in contrast with 
the yellows. Charles Jordan, a deep, bluish- 
mauve, slightly rayed, is a grand sort, that 
comes into flower earlier than many others. 
The habit is good, and the colour one of the 
most effective of its kind. Kitty Bell, pale 
lilac self, and Maggie Mott, soft mauve-blue, 
are two sorts that flower very early in the 
season, and their respective tones of colour 
are much valued at the present time. Both 
are very free-flowering. Cream King is the 
best of its colour, for early work, and plants 
that come into flower in the second season 
yield a display of blossom hardly credible. 
I know of a large bed of thife variety that 
forms a carpet for Hybrid Tea Hoses, and 
the effect so early as Easter has been remark¬ 
able. The flowers are large and circular, 
rich cream in colour and rayless. The habit, 
however, is not so good as one would like. 
Elsie L. Hancock is a primrose-coloured 
flower of good size, with orange eye and ray- 
less. This variety has been admired by many, 
and this is not to be wondered at, as the 
flowers are refined in appearance, the plant 
vigorous, and free-flowering. Duchess of 
York is one of the older type of the Tufted 
Pansies. The plant is tufted in its habit of 
growth, and is freely studded with buds and 
blooms, the latter being large and circular, 
the colour creamy-white and neatly rayed. 
At the time of writing, this is very beautiful. 
C. Y. Coates, a large rayed flower, in colour 
light yellow, Constance Leonora, rich yellow, 
with rayed orange eye, and Bulliou, rich 
golden-yellow, rayed—an old and much ap¬ 
preciated sort—are three varieties that de¬ 
serve mention for their early blooming. 

Of the edged and tinted sorts, that make a 
welcome display early in the season, are the 
following: Lark, white, edged heliotrope- 
blue; Willie Farmer, white, edged purple; 
James Pilling, white, margined lavender, ray¬ 
less ; A. S. Prater, creamy-white, margined 
rich mauve, rayless; and Mrs. Chichester, 
marbled and broadly margined purple on 
white ground. These kinds anyone may 
confidently take in hand, as the results are 
sure to be satisfactory. Neither must the 
following fancies be omitted, as they add so 
much to the attractiveness of the garden, with 
their rich, velvety-like substance: Cottage 
Maid, purple and lavender, blotched white ; 
Daisy J. Wright, plum-colour, blotched a 
pale tone of the same colour, and white; 
Mavourneen. best described as an improved 
Cottage Maid; Unique, purple, pink, and 
blush, with large yellow eye; Mrs. C. F. 
Gordon, a vastly improved Countess of K*n- 
tore ; and Dr. McFarlane, very dark velvety- 
substance, upper petals mauve, yellow eye. 
Two or three good, early-flowering Violettas 
are: Vestal, white, yellow eye, very sweet- 
scented ; Eileen, mauve-blue ; Hock Yellow, 
rich yellow ; Miss Gertrude Jekyll, a pretty 
little bicolor, primrose and yellow; anci 
Lavinia, pale blush-lavender. 

D. B. Crane. 


THE PERENNIAL CANDYTUFTS. 
The several varieties of Iberia, or perennial 
Candytuft, which I have acquired at different 
times have bloomed most abundantly, and 
made a fine show this spring. These hardy 
Candytufts are, as many are aware, singu¬ 
larly adapted both for the decoration of the 
rock garden and the hardy plant border. 
Grown in good-sized clumps, either in the 
border or in prominent positions in the rock 
garden, the effect is equally good, as the 
masses of flowers which the plants yield 
under good cultivation show in both 
cases to the greatest advantage. The 
flowers of these also have the merit 
of lasting a long time in good condition. The 
plants are quite hardy, and are not at all 
fastidious as to soil. Propagation is easily 
effected by means of cuttings made of the 
young growths produced after flowering. 
These should bo allowed to get firm at the 
base before they are taken, and they can 
generally be had with a heel. These should 
be inserted in well-drained pane, filled with 
sandy soil, standing the pans under hand- 
lights or in a cold-frame, and keeping shaded 
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from the sun until rooted. When they are 
well rooted, pot the plants off singly, give 
them cool treatment, and plant them where 
required either in late autumn or the follow¬ 
ing spring. They may also be raised from 
seed. The following are excellent varieties, 
and are well worthy of cultivation in any gar¬ 
den where really good, hardy flow ering plants 
are appreciated. 

Iberis corre.®folia (the late white 
Candytuft).—This has larger leaves than 
those which follow, and the flowers are large 
also and pure white. They eland well above 
the foliage—so much so that a good, bold 

roup viewed from a distance when in full 

loom appears to be nothing else but a mass 
of dazzling white flowers. The height of 
the plant when in bloom is 1 foot. 

Iberis oibraltarica.— The foliage of this 
variety is distinct from that of the foregoing 
in that the leaves are broader at the tips and 
slightly dentated. It is a* free bloomer, the 
flowers being of a soft rosy-lilac colour. In 
some localities this may not, perhaps, be 
quite hardy. At one time it was considered 
to require the protection of a greenhouse or 
cold-pit. In my early gardening days I re¬ 
member this Candytuft being grown outdoors 
with other herbaceous plants, when it passed 
through the winter unharmed. 

Iberis sempervirens (the evergreen 
Candytuft).—This is, perhaps, the best- 
known of all the species, and does not require 
a lengthened description. Suffice it, then, to 
iay it is very hardy. It forms a low, spread¬ 
ing mass, about 9 inches in height, and 
flowers in the spring in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. The flowers, which rise well above the 
foliage, are white. When in bloom, its height 
is then about 1 foot. I know of an amusing 
incident in connection with this particular 
variety of Iberis, which I can vouch for, and 
that is, it was once taken for and used as 
Tarragon for some time, innocently enough, 
until the plants came under the writer’s 
notice, when its proper name was furnished 
and its value os an ornamental hardy subject 
was pointed out. 

Iberis Garrexiana.— This is supposed to 
be a variety of 1. sempervirens. It is cer¬ 
tainly similar to it, but. superior in every 
way, especially in the flowers, which are as 
large as those of I. correaefolia. It blooms 
quite as freely as the type, and is certainly as 
hardy. 

Iberis corifolia (the Coris-leaved Candy¬ 
tuft).—This, like all of the foregoing, is an 
evergreen species, partaking of the character 
of I. sempervirens. It is, however, of a much 
dwarfer habit and more compact, its height 
when in bloom not exceeding 6 inches. The 
plant is quite hidden with flowers when at 
its best. It is an admirable plant for the 
rock garden. G. P. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Delphiniums.— I transplanted some last year, as 
they had been in three years, and the books said 
they ought not to be longer without a move. Re¬ 
sult: One small spike about 2 feet, instead of 
several 4 feet high. Some of the plants have barren 
shoots, which look healthy. Will they recover next 
year, or shall I replace them with others? The 
ground was well manured and also tome bone-meal 
added.—C lissold. 

[The information you give is not sufficient 
to w arrant a definite answer, as, beyond the 
moving of the plants after three years and 
manuring the ground, you tell us nothing. If 
you have simply replanted the three-year-old 
clumps without dividing them, you have 
simply brought about the failure of the plants 
by these means. Not only this, but from the 
weakening thus created they may take some 
time to recover. The time of doing the 
work and the nature of your soil may also 
prove to bo contributory causes of the failure. 
Spring, just as the new shoots are breaking 
from the soil, is the be?]; time to divide and 
replant these things, and, though producing 
one 6pike of bloom a few weeks later, do not 
give a representative flowering till a year later, 
appearing at their best, perhaps, after two 
years. If you will supply us with fuller par¬ 
ticulars, we might be able to assist you in a 
more definite way.] 

Planting out Delphiniums and Pent* 
stemons.— Will you kindly enlighten me tlluuugli 
your paper) on the following point*, and ohl'yr me, 
us I have never grown these plant* before. 1 have a 


bed of Delphinium seedlings, which are just com¬ 
mencing to grow' nicely. They are pricked out in 
the open, about 6 inches apart and 8 inches between 
the rows. 1 believe the autumn is the proper time 
to plant them in their flowering quarters, but as I 
have other stuff, such as Phloxes and Dahlias, along 
the border where 1 want to put the plants in ques¬ 
tion, will it injure the Delphiniums if I leave them 
where they are until the spring? How far apart 
should they be planted in the border? I have also 
some seedling Pentstemons, pricked out in rows. I 
sowed some of the seed rather early, 1 think. Some 
plants are from 3 inches to 4 inches high, breaking 
out up the stem; the others are much smaller. Will 
the first lot be too large for next year? Can 1 
leave them where they are until the spring? How 
far apart should they be planted in their flowering 
quarters? I propose putting them in rows in front 
of the Delphiniums.—A. T. 

[Leave the plants where they are till March 
next, this period of tho year being far better 
for the replanting of such things than the 
autumn. The plants should not bo nearer 
than 2 feet apart if you wish for a permanent 
group. The Pentstemons should be similarly 
treated in respect to time and replanting, ar¬ 
ranging the plants about 1 foot apart each 
way. These latter will not flower this sea¬ 
son, and by another year the increased size of 
the plants will be a gain rather than other¬ 
wise.] 

A shaded border.—I shall be much obliged if 
you would kindly help me in the following matter: - 
I have two borders of herbaceous plants (each e de 
a path), starting from a group of tall deciduous 
trees, which shade the borders all day for about 
15 yards, and also create rather a draught, so 
tilings do not grow- with any freedom. I find it 
difficult to keep this part bright. After early 
I'reonies and May-flowering Tulips are over, most of 
Juno and early July is a blank, ns far aa colour is 
concerned, till Phloxes come into bloom. I should 
be glad to know of some dwarf pink, yellow, orange, 
and 6carlet-flowered plants to bloom during that 
time. My soil is a heavy marl, and cakes badly in 
drought, though 1 lighten it with burnt soil and 
road-scraping*. Antirrhinums and Valerian I have 
tried, but they grow leggy and drawn up. Annuals, 
too, are useless. — Achievement. 

[The position appears to be one of some 
difficulty, and unless exceptional precautions 
are taken, the chances of success are not 
great. It would also be necessary to 
thoroughly dig the soil, and endeavour to 
bring the surface into a better condition. 
The primary difficulty, however, appears to 
bo the density of the shade, and where Snap¬ 
dragons and such like things become weakly 
and drawn, there is not much hope for peren¬ 
nials generally. The approaches to scarlet at 
the time you name would, in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, bo met by Oriental Poppies and 
Pyrethrunis, single or double. We cannot, 
however, hope for success with these if the 
Valerian fails. You might, however, try 
lleuchera sauguinea, Liliuin eroceuin, L. um- 
bellatum, L. candidum, and Alstroemerias, 
the single Pyrethrmns affording abundance of 
bright colours. For a time, perhaps, the 
hybrid forms of Azalea mollis and its allies 
might do you good service, but in the circum¬ 
stances it is all a question of experiment 
and light.] 

The Larkspur beautiful.— After the Hose, 
perhaps the noblest flowers of the season 
are these wondrous tall Larkspurs, which 
our climate suits well. Messrs. Kelway send 
us a lovely batch of them, so beautiful in 
colour that it is impossible for words to 
describe the delicate shades and lovely forma 
of these flowers. The lighter ones, lovely 
mixtures of azure and delicate lilac, perhaps 
please us most; one called Lady Legge espe¬ 
cially, a fine blue ; but it is vain attempting to 
describe all the lovely shades sent us. The 
palm of beauty perhaps belongs, in our 
opinion, to the more single kinds, though not 
one is without its charm. Christine Kelway 
is a lovely bloom. 

8weet Peas: feeding the plants.— Judi¬ 
cious feeding of Sweet Peas will help in a 
very large measure to ensure a continuous 
supply of flowers, provided the blossoms 
are gathered regularly, and that they are not 
allowed to go to seed. In fact, if flowers are 
not required for cutting, the same daily round 
must be gone through, removing any blossoms 
that show signs of seeding. When Sweet 
Peas have been in bloom for a time is the 
opportunity for giving the plants stimulants. 
Horse or cow-droppings, placed in a tub and 
well diluted before being applied, or eheep- 
droppings, similarly treated, will answer. 
Sweet Peas, like other plants, like a change 
of food, and guano and various fertilisers 
will have a beneficial effect. It ought not, of 
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course, to be forgotten that all stimulants 
should be given after the ordinary watering, 
and not as a substitute for clear water. Now 
is the time, too, to apply mulchings of manure 
along the rows. So stimulated, even if the 
weather be exceptionally dry, no dearth of 
blossom need be experienced.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

Pyrethrums: cutting over after bloom¬ 
ing. —These are among the best mid-summer 
hardy perennials. When given good soil and 
treatment, they last many years in a vigorous 
condition. Some cultivators lift them too 
frequently. This is very unwise, especially if 
a large mass of colour is needed, or material 
to fill the flower-basket. Mulching the plants 
when the growth is advanced with good 
manure is far better than lifting and dividing 1 


know the double kinds, but not the single 
kinds. I consider these singles quite as 
good. They can be obtained at very little 
cost. Some years ago I saw large masses of 
them in a border at Rood Ashton, with a fine 
background of evergreens, which made a fine 
setting to them. Last season I cowed seed 
of the purple and white forms in the open, i 
and, having abundance of plants in autumn, 

I had them placed in groups, 6 feet to 8 feet 
across, having for companions Oriental Pop¬ 
pies, Lupins, Irises, and kindred things. 
They made a fine chow, and gave grand 
masses of colour. In another position I 
made a fine mass, with a background of 
Rambler and other Roses. Few things grow 
more rapidly, and by sowing a small packet 
of seed annually, a continual supply of strong 


TREE-LUPINS. 

The Lupins are a very interesting and 
puzzling genus, boasting of a great many 
more botanical names than distinct kinds, so 
far as our gardens show. I remember years 
ago I used to have a lot of labels with dis¬ 
tinct botanical names, all represented by 
forms of polyphyllus, and even some of the 
species that one gets are not remarkable in 
gardens. By far the best for garden effect 
is the Tree-Lupin, which of late years has 
come into favour. It is very easily raised 
from seed, varies charmingly, and gives good 
acid continuous effect as a late perennial. 
The Lupin is generally short-lived, and the 
Tree-Lupin is a plant one may well put among 
6hrubs, being of half-shrubby nature, and it 
will also adorn dry and poor banks anywhere. 


so often. Another evil attending this lifting 
is the check the plants receive. Often the 
plants throw up a few flower-stems from the 
crowns, with scarcely a leaf at the base. 
When this occurs, many cut the plants over 
close to the soil, with the idea of strengthen¬ 
ing them. This is a mistake. Instead of 
doing this, it checks these weak plants, and 
is often the cause of their going into a stunted 
state, from which they seldom recover. It 
is quite another thing if they have abundance 
of leafage near the ground. This early cut¬ 
ting-over is unwise. If the dead blooms are 
unsightly, they may be cut off, but the leaves 
cannot be so treated. The plants should 
then have liberal treatment and abundance 
of moisture.— Dorset. 

Single Rookets. —Among the useful and 
showy hardy flowers for the first half of June 
must be named the single Rockets. Many 
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A group of the Tree-Lupin (Lupinus arboreu?). 


plants is obtained. Many of our free-grow¬ 
ing border plants are best raised in this 
way. I find, in the case of the double 
Rockets, that cuttings formed of the young 
growths, when the plants are going out of 
bloom, strike readily in a cool, shady place. 
—Dorset. 

Wild-flower gardening. —A few day* ago 1 
visited Oakley Hall. Basingstoke, where, on the chalk 
subsoil, Beech, Yew, Box, Conifers, and shrubs 
generally luxuriate in an almost marvellous way. 
While walking through some of the outer and but 
partially-kept grounds, I came upon a big breadth of 
a perfect carpet of the yellow Lotus corniculatus and 
the wild Thyme. These two pretty flowers made a 
carpet so lovely that I could but feel it were sacri¬ 
lege to walk over it. How' deliciously the Thyme 
smelled when thus broken under foot.—A. D. 

Eremurus robustus.—I have a flower-spike of 
Eremurus robustus. 9 feet 6 inches high. 6 feet 
I 6 inches from lowest flower to top of spike. Is it 
I anywhere near record? Please inform me through 
[ the columns of Gardening Ii i.cstrated.—W. Eeath. 
(Very fine, but not unusual.—E d.1 


I The group shown has withstood several win¬ 
ters now. A form ofHhis plant, distinct in 
| colour and habit, hast been raised by Mr. 
Smith, of Newry, and others, but the ordinary 
one is very good indeed, and is easily raised 
| from seed. 

Mr. T. Smith, of Newry—a good grower of 
Tree-Lupins—writes as follows: — 

These have broken into a number of dis¬ 
tinct varieties, quite by accident. No arti¬ 
ficial crossing was attempted. What varie¬ 
ties I had were planted together, and the busy 
bee did the rest; but where the bronze and 
red tints came from is a mj’sterv. Blush 
Queen (blush-pink and yellow), Bridesmaid 
(w’hite and blush), Bronze King (bronzy-yel- 
I low, tinted red). Butterfly (rose and lilac), 
Daisy Hill (pale blue and lilac), ruber aureus 
(yellow' and deep red), are among the most 
i distinct. 
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FINE-FOLIAGED PLANTS FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

Of the different tender plants grown salely 
for the beauty of their foliage the majority 
require the temperature of a stove for their 
successful culture. Such being the case, 
they are, if brought into the house, liable 
to suffer from the lower temperature and dry 
atmosphere. It is, therefore, an advantage, 
where plants are needed in this way, to have 
at least some that have been grown in a 
greenhouse temperature, as, being naturally 
far hardier than those exposed to greater 
heat, they may be safely used indoors at 
almost any season. The list of plants that 
may be grown in this way is a fairly long 
one, and among them considerable variety 
is to be found. The present is a good time 
to refer to the matter, as where it is in¬ 
tended to purchase any of these plants, it 
will be found that in nurseries, as a rule, 
Palms are grown in structures where a high 
temperature and a considerable amount of 
atmospheric moisture are maintained, the 
object being to push the plants along in 
order that they may reach a saleable s ze as 
soon as possible. This remark also applies, 
though perhaps to a less extent, to other 
plants, but more especially Ferns. It is, 
therefore, evident that if these plants are 
purchased in the autumn they will not have 
time to become acclimatised to the change 
of temperature before winter, whereas now 
the change will bo much less, and conse¬ 
quently the plants will not feel the check. 

The variegated-leaved A but i Ions are all 
pretty-foliaged plants. Chief among them 
are Darwini tessellatum, whose leaves are 
marbled with different shades of green and 
yellow ; Savitzi, silver variegated ; Souvenir 
de Bonn, silver variegated, much taller and 
stronger than the last; Thomsoni, a tall 
grower, with mottled green and yellow 
foliage ; and vexillarium vnriegatum, with 
small, golden variegated leaves, which may 
be grown as a climber and also makes an 
effective standard. Agave americana (the 
American Aloe) and its variegated leaved 
variety are very ornamental, but their spines 
are too formidable for them to be shifted 
about much. Two species of Acacia, with 
pretty, much-divided leaves, can be readily 
grown from seed sown in early spring. They 
are Acacia lophantha and Acacia dealbata, 
this latter the Mimosa of the florists. Very 
pretty as a fine-foliaged plant when small, 
it needs to attain a large size before it 
flowers. The different South African species 
of Asparagus have become very popular of 
late years. The best are A. plumosus and 
its dwarf variety, often, but erroneously, 
called the Asparagus Fern, A. Sprengeri, 
and A. tenuissimus. The Amaranthuses are 
tender annuals that need to be sown in a 
gentle heat in spring. Two species, A. sali- 
cifolius and A. tricolor, have very brilliantly- 
coloured leaves. Aralia Sicboldi, often, but 
quite incorrectly, called the Castor Oil-plant, 
is very useful, as the leathery nature of its 
foliage enables it to withstand draughts. 
When it gets too large it may be planted 
out-of-doors—at least, in the London dis¬ 
trict. There is a variegated-leaved variety, 
but this is scarce, and, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, expensive. Araucaria excelsa is a sym¬ 
metrical-growing Conifer. A variety known 
as glauca is of more sturdy growth than the 
tvpe, and the leaves have a bluish tinge. 
Aspidistra lurida and its variegated variety 
are well known to everyone, being the most 
popular of all plants for the dwelling house. 
Gannas are nut only handsome, fine-foliaged 
plants, but the flowers of many of them are 
' °rv showy. The bronzed foliage of some 
\ari»*lies affords a pleasing contrast to the 
grc.-n leaved kinds. Carcx japonic* vario- 
<>ata is a pretty little Grass like plant, whose 
leaves are attractively variegated unh white 
lhe Coleuses are well known, fine-foliaged 
plants, which in the spring will root in a 
few days, and grow so quickly afterwnrds 
as to soon form effective little specimens. 
Coprosma Baueriana variegata is a pretty 
shrub, clothed with roundish, evergreen 
leaves of a deep, shining-green colour, with 
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a broad margin of pale yellow. Cordylinc 
australis, often known in gardens as Dracaena 
indivisa, forms a handsome specimen. There 
are two pretty variegated forms, known as 
Doucetti and De Grootei. Cyperus alterni- 
folius is a near ally of the sedges, and, like 
them, needs plenty of water. The leaves, 
borne on upright stalks, are disposed after 
the fashion of the ribs of an umbrella. This 
Cyperus was at one time far more popular 
than it is now. 'I here is a variegated variety, 
which requires to be potted in a soil oonsist- 
ing principally of peat and sand, in order to 
colour it well. Eulalias are Bamboo-like 
Grasses, hardy iu many districts, but very 
useful for the greenhouse. The best is E. 
japonica variegata, whose leaves are striped 
with green and white, while in gracillima 
the leaves are narrower, with only a central 
whitish band. In zebrina the leaves are 
curiously marked with yellow in transverse 
stripes, but from an ornamental standpoint 
it is by no means the equal of the others. 
In Eurya Iatifolia variegata, an evergreen 
shrub, somewhat like a Camellia, the leaves 
are longer in proportion to their width, and 
not quite so thick in texture. The variega¬ 
tion is not arranged in any regular manner, 
but the leaves when young show a blending 
of white, yellow, pink, and green of different 
shades, but as they mature the pink disap¬ 
pears. The fact that this Eurya is nearly 
hardv is another point in its favour. 

The list of greenhouse Ferns is a very 
long one, hence a rigid selection is 
necessary. Some of the best are Adian- 
tum cuneatum, Adiantum decorum, Adi¬ 
antum formosum, Adiantum fulvum, As- 
plenium bulbiferum, Asplenium dimor- 
phum, Asplenium Nidus, Blechnum occi- 
dentale, Cyrtomium falcatum, Davallia 
bullata, Davallia Mariesi, Davallia Tyer- 
mani, Doodia lunulata, Lastraea Richardsi 
multifida, Lastnea varia, Neplirolepis 
Amperpohli, Nephrolepis exaltata, Ony- 
chium auratum, Osmunda palustris, Poly- 
podium aureuin, Polypodium Mayi, Polv- 
stichum triangulum, Pteris arguta, Pteris 
cretica albo-lineata, Pteris cretica major, 
Pteris serrulata in variety, Pteris tremula, 
and Pteris Wimsetti. The pretty, Fern-like 
leaves of Grevillea robusta, an Australian 
shrub, cause it to be much admired. It is 
readily raised from imported seeds, but it 
is very essential that these be fresh, as they 
soon lose their vitality. Isolepis gracilis 
forms a dense tuft of round, Rush-like 
leaves of so drooping a nature ns to quite 
hide the pot in which the plant is growing. 
Myrsiphyllum a.sparagoides, known popu¬ 
larly as Smilax, is a climbing plant whose 
long sprays are, when cut, used for various 
decorative purposes. The Opliiopogons are 
Grass-like plants, and form naturally a 
dense tuft. One—O. Jaburan argenteo 
variegatum—has leaves variegated with 
white, and the other—spicatum aureo-varie- 
| gatum—is striped with yellow. Of Palms 
suitable for a greenhouse the choice is not 
great, among the be«t being Chamcerops 
excelsa, Chamterops humilis, Cocos flex- 
uosa, Corvpha australis, Kentia Belmoreana, 
Kentia Forsteriana, Latania borbonica, 
Phoenix canariensis, and Rhapis flabel- 
liformis. All the members of the Phor- 
mium or New Zealand Flax family, in 
some of which the long sword-like leaves 
are green and in others variegated are very 
ornamental. They, however, as a rule, do 
better when planted out than in pots. The 
Selaginellus are pretty Moss-like plants, 
very useful for edging or for clothing bare 
spaces. The most useful are Emiliana, 
Kraussiana, Kraussiana aurea, and varia- 
bilis. Thamnocalainus falcatus. grown gener¬ 
ally under the name of Bambusa gracilis 
is often employed by the London florists 
for grouping, its light, elegant style of 
growth being its great recommendation. ! 

' X. 


xvo an u tiEriji tlo. 

Plants for a greenhouse.—I have a em:i 
greenhouse, where a winter temperature of nhoi 
40 degs. to d 0 degs. is available, and am anxious I 
have a supply of flowers for the winter. 1 J, a a 
taken Pelargonium and Carnation cuttings, wliic 
have done well, but the latter, now in the gree 
house, nro getting weedy. Should I put them on 
o.-doors, ami uhen should they he potted separate 


r V; v r u J-- Cfc any other cutt.ngs or seeds which 
would help to keep the greenhouse bright for the 
winter if started now? I had thought of 8pir®a. 
Heliotrope, and Hose cuttings.— Aida. v 


[With a greenhouse where a winter tem¬ 
perature of about 45 degs. to 50 degs. is main¬ 
tained, you cannot expect any great display 
in the depth of winter, as “ about ” that tem¬ 
perature might mean that the structure would 
be sometimes a few degrees colder. Zonal 
Pelargoniums—or Geraniums, as they are 
often termed—will flower during the winter, 
but in their case a minimum night tempera¬ 
ture of 45 degs. should be kept up. Plants 
intended for winter blooming should be well 
established in pots, and grown outside, fully 
exposed to sun and air, during the latter part 
of the summer, the flower-buds at that time 
being kept picked off. The Carnations should 
have been potted off singly long ago—in fact, 
those intended for winter blooming t/ughfc by 
now to be in their flowering-pots. As yours 
are so weedy, perhaps they will be better 
out-of-doors than under glass. Spiraeas will 
flower well in the spring, but for winter 
blooming in your house, you must obtain what 
are known as retarded crowns. Heliotropes 
from cuttings put in now will not be strong 
enough to bloom in the winter, and, beside, 
to flower at that time they would need a 
warmer structure. Rose-cuttings, too, will 
be hardly rooted before the end of the year. 
Roman Hyacinths, potted early in September, 
will flower by Christmas, and Paper-white 
Narcissi will also bloom about the same time. 
Of the numerous subjects employed for the 
decoration of the greenhouse in the depth 
of winter, it is too late to strike cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums, Salvia splendens, Eupa- 
toriums, and also to sow seeds of Primulas. 
A few Stocks sown now may flower in the 
winter, and some pots of Mignonette may be 
sown early in August. Such hardy subjects 
as Christmas Roses and that small-growing 
Heath, Erica carnea, will flower well in the 
greenhouse in winter, if they are lifted from 
the open ground and carefully potted. To¬ 
wards the end of the winter and in spring, 
the house may be kept gay with bulbs of 
different kinds, which must be potted in the 
autumn, Spiraeas, Dielytra spectabilis, Indian 
Azaleas, Cytisus racemosus, and numerous 
other things. If seed of the different forms 
of Schizanthus is sown in August, the plants 
will flower in the following spring.] 
Winter-flowering plants.— It is high time 
to think of flowering plants for the green¬ 
house in winter. One should secure now, 
without delay. Primulas, Cyclamens, Salvias, 
and Solanums, if a bright house is desired, 
as these, after Chrysanthemums have ceased 
to bloom, will keep the house gay for many 
a day. There is still another plant within 
the reach of all who have a greenhouse. I 
refer to the Zonal Pelargonium. It is almost 
as easy to have flowers at Christmas as at 
midsummer in a heated house, provided the 
plants are not allowed to exhaust themselves 
by flowering now. Anyone desirous of having 
Zonals for winter-flowering should select 
plants, potting them on at once, if necessary, 
and feeding them from time to time, taking 
care, of course, to pinch out all flower-buds, 
and giving the plants all the sun possible. A 
cold-frame, or a place where they can be 
stood in the garden until the autumn, will 
suit them. Early potting of Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, etc., should also receive attention as 
soon as the bulbs can be obtained, —Towns¬ 
man. 


Garden walks (Miss Welsh). —If garden walks be 
made of a base of rough material, such as broken 
bricks or fctenes. which you f>ay you have plenty of, 
or (linker, or any similar hard stuff—say, 4 inches 
thick—on that be put 2 inches of coarse gravel, well 
beaten, and on that 1 inch thick of fine gravel, well 
raked and rolled, the result should be a hard, dry, 
and clean walk; still, much depends on what 
materials you can obtain. Failing gravel, as in your 
case, a thick base of clinker and a surface of fine 
ashes make a good path. Moss generally comes most 
when the path is badly made, and wants draining. 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of G.vr- 
dkxisq iLLCsrRATKD j* now ready (price 3d., post free 
ojaj. The Rind my Case /or the same volume is also 
available, price 1*. Gf., by post 1#. M lhe Index and 
Bmdtnj Case can be obtained from any nnrsayent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fit mini-street, London, EC. 
If ordered toyethcr the price of Index and Bind my 
Case is ‘Is., post free . 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM CLEOLA. 

This pretty hybrid was raised by Mr. J. 
Seden in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea, 
and when shown at the Royal Horticultural 
{Society in 1890, it received an award of 
merit. Unlike the majority of its co-generic 
hybrids, as C. Sedeni, C. grande, C. leucorr- 
hodum, C. Schroderie, etc., it has a delicate 
constitution, and has, therefore, always been 
a very scarce plant. The parents of C. Cleola 
are C. Boissierianuin and C. Schlimi albi- 
florum, the former being the male parent. 
The influence of the pollen parent prepon¬ 
derates in the foliage, sepals, and lip. The 
flowers are of medium size, and of a rose- 
pink colour, suffused with white, upper sepal 
longer than broad, lower sepal larger than 
the upper one, the petals more or less twisted. 
The leaves are strap-shaped, and of a uni¬ 
form grass-green. C. Cleola belongs to the 
Selenepidium section of Cypripedium, both 
its parents being of South American origin, 


where the temperature is too warm. These I 
insects must be guarded against by tho liberal 
use of a fine sprayer and careful sponging of 
the leaves occasionally with clean, tepid rain¬ 
water. Soon after the flowers have faded, 
advantage should be taken to repot the plant 
if it is found necessary to do so, and as the 
roots grow vigorously, ample provision should 
be made for their development. 

This section of Cypripedium does not re¬ 
quire so much drainage as many other Or¬ 
chids—indeed, about one-third of the depth 
of the pot will be amply sufficient. A thin 
layer of rough Sphagnum Moss should be 
placed over the crocks, so as to prevent the 
fine particles of the compost being washed 
down among the drainage. The collar of 
the plant may be about level with the rim of 
the pot, and the compost should consist of 
good, fibrous, turfy loam and Osinunda-fibre 
iu about equal proportions, cutting the Os- 
munda-fibre up rather small, so as to mix well 
with the loam, adding sufficient small crocks 
to keep the whole porous. This Cypripedium 



Cypripedium Cleola. From a photograph in Sir T. Lawrence’s garden at Burford, Dorking. 


and which, on account of the altitude at 
which the two species occur in their natural 
homes, should be cultivated in a compara¬ 
tively cool intermediate-house temperature, 
where during the summer months little or no 
fire-heat is necessary, and in winter where 
the thermometer fluctuates between 50 degs. 
and 60 degs. The plant requires a copious 
supply of water when in full growth, both 
overhead and at the root, and should, in fact, 
never be allow ed to become really dry at any 
time, as it, like many other stemless Orchids, 
has no decided season of rest. During the 
spring, summer, and autumn months it 
should be regularly sprayed overhead morning 
and afternoon, and in exceptionally hot 
weather a gentle dewing in the middle of tho 
day will induce that health and vigour in the 
growth that are so pleasing. The plant 
should be carefully shaded from all sunshine. 
A slight exposure to direct sunlight often 
causes the foliage to assume an unhealthy 
colour. It is also very liable to be attacked 
by small yellow and black thrips, especially 
if out of health through any irregularity in 
the treatment, and more particularly if grown 
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should be potted moderately firm, as one 
would any ordinary greenhouse plant. After 
repotting, very little water is needed till the 
plant begins to push out fresh roots, when 
the amount should be gradually increased. 
Plenty of atmospheric moisture is necessary 
at all times. 

GROWING VANDA TERES. 

I shall be much obliged if you will kindly give me 
some bints as to cultivation of Vanda terce and in 
j what manner and when it flowers? I have some 
plants, 2 feet and 3 feet in height, well leaved, but I 
cannot sec any trace of old flower-spikes.— Dendron. 

[Vanda teres requires special treatment to 
induce it to flower regularly. In its native 
country, North-east India, Assam, and Upper 
Burma, it is ahvays found in the hot plains 
and valleys, rambling over the branches of 
the largest trees, and exposed to the full 
glare of the sun ; therefore, its particular re¬ 
quirements under cultivation are plenty of 
direct sunshine, and copious overhead water¬ 
ings several times a day during active growth. 
Where a Mexican-house exists, or the 
I lightest end of the plant stove ean be spared, 


where this exceptional treatment can con¬ 
veniently be afforded, in such places V. teres 
may be grow n, and, if given plenty of fresh air 
during the day, when the sun is shining full 
upon the plants, and a thorough syringing 
early in the afternoon after the house 
is closed, this species will thrive well, and 
bloom profusely. In many gardens tho 
flowering period is now past, and some of tho 
plants need overhauling. There are several 
methods of cultivating this plant, and with 
equally good results. Some growers cut off 
the stems at about 2 feet from the top, and 
insert them about 4 inches to 6 inches apart 
in well-drained beds of growing Sphagnum 
Moss. This method is a very convenient one, 
especially where quantities of cut bloom aro 
required from a small amount of space. 
Others tie the stems singly to neat sticks, and 
grow about six or eight stems in a moderately- 
sized pot, and in the same kind of compost. 
Another successful grower fixes about half-a- 
dozen stems to long upright Teak rafts, each 
raft consisting of three or four | i nc b rods, 
placing them about 1 inch apart, to allow 
a free circulation of light and air between 
the steins and roots. The lower part of tho 
raft is inserted in a pot, and made securo 
with large crocks, over which is placed a 
layer of fresh Sphagnum Moss. When the 
plants commence to root, the roots, when long 
enough, are carefully tied close to the rods, 
to which they firmly cling, and thus afford 
considerable benefit to the plants. The bot¬ 
tom parts of the stems that have been cut off 
should also be planted in Moss, and, if en¬ 
couraged, will soon send out fresh growths. 
In this way the plant may be propagated. 
During tho resting season, which is generally 
from November to March, tho plants should 
be kept in a somewhat drier atmosphere, with 
a temperature ranging between 55 degs. and 
60 degs. They should be kept fairly dry, 
but not so dry as to cause the stems to shrivel. 
When the flowerspikes show’, the plants 
should again be placed in their growing 
quarters.] 

GROWING DENDROBIUMS. 

I HAVE purchased newly-imported plants of Dendro- 
biuni aurcum, 1). Findlayanum, D. Paritdii, and I). 
flmbriatum. At present these are in Cattleya-house. 
(Winter temperature, 55 degs. to 65 degs.; summer, 
65 degs. to 75 degs., to 85 degs. with sun-heat.) Is 
this temperature suitable for the.se plants, as it is 
the warmest house 1 have? Please give cultural 
requirements? 1 have followed your instruction.** 
given on several occasions with good results. 1 read 
your Orchid notes regularly with great interest.— 
A Small Grower. 

[The temperature of your Cattleya-hoii6e is 
suitable for the species of Dendrobium you 
mention. Until the plants start to grow, 
they should be placed in the smallest pots 
possible, or just large enough to hold them 
for one season’s growth, keeping the ba-se of 
each plant level with the rim, filling up with 
small clean crocks only. Make the plants 
quite firm by tying a few’ of the pseudo-bulbs 
to neat sticks, which is a very important point 
towards obtaining a good foothold. Tho 
crocks in which the plants are placed should 
be very sparingly w’atered at first. The at¬ 
mosphere surrounding them should be kept 
fairly moist, and as 60011 as the young grow ths 
and roots have fairly started, the plants 
should be properly potted. Remove the 
crocks on the surface, leaving about 2 inches 
in depth for the potting material ; then place 
over the crocks a thin layer of Sphagnum 
Moss. The compost should consist of Os- 
munda-fibre, Polypodium-fibre, and Sphag¬ 
num Moss in equal proportions. Cut these 
ingredients up moderately fine, and mix 
plenty of small crocks with the compost, so 
as to prevent rapid decay and to improve the 
drainage. Pot each plant with moderate 
firmness, but not so hard as to prevent water 
passing freely through the compost. .After 
potting, shade the plants from all direct sun¬ 
shine, and afford light waterings at first, 
merely sprinkling the soil lightly around tho 
edge of the pots, so as to induce the roots to 
push through the compost to the inside of the 
pot. When thoroughly established, gradually 
increase the quantity of water at the root, 
and on warm, bright days, lightly spray well 
up underneath the foliage, and, if red spider 
or thrips be in the house, sponge the leaves 
occasionally, so that these insects may be 
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kept under. D. aureum and D. Pariski, 
being dwarf-growing species, should be sus¬ 
pended well up to the roof-glass. When 
growth is completed, which is obvious when 
the terminal leaf is made up, the plants 
should be placed in a cooler house, where 
little or no shading is used. Any ordinary 
greenhouse or vinery will answer, taking care 
to select a position where the plants will be 
free from draughts or cold winds. Careful 
watering is necessary while the plants are at 
rest. If too much be given, the roots will 
decay, new growths start away prematurely, 
and a whole year’s flowering will be lost. 
When exposed to extra air and more direct 
sunshine, the soil on the surface often ap¬ 
pears to be dry, while underneath it is the 
reverse; therefore, you should make quite 
Mire of this before giving more water. It is 
advisable to give tlie plants one thorough 
watering occasionally, and to allow the soil 
to become quite dry throughout before they 
are again watered. D. Pariski, being a de¬ 
ciduous species, if well ripened after growth 
is finished, will need but very little water all 
through the resting season. Carefully watch 
the pseudo-bulbs, and if these should show 
the least signs of shrivelling, then afford a 
good soaking. After this, at least another 
month should elapse before another supply 
will be necessary. W T hen the plants have 
pushed out their flower-buds in a prominent 
manner, replace them in their former quar¬ 
ters in the growing house. During the rest¬ 
ing period the temperature of the house 
should range between 50 degs. and 55 degs., 
but the atmosphere should be in a compara¬ 
tively dry state.] 


CYPRIPEDIUM PARI SHI. 

Please give cultural requirements of Cypripedium 
Fari>hi and a description of bloom? Am growing 
tliis in Cuttlcya-housc at present. Abo Cypripedium 
Morgana?. —Small Grower. 

[This very interesting but uncommon Cypri¬ 
pedium was discovered rather more "than 
fifty years ago by the Rev. C. S. Parish, who 
found it growing on decayed fibrous Fern- 
roots in India, near the Siamese frontier, but 
living plants were not introduced into this 
country till seventeen years later, when 
Messrs. Low and Co. received a consignment 
from one of their collectors. C. Parishi is a 
rather scarce plant in Orchid collections at 
the present time, the probablo cause being 
that the cost of importing the plant exceeds 
that of its intrinsic value. The plant has 
rather broad, strap shaped, bright, glossy- 
green leaves. The flower-spike is 1 foot to 
2 feet long, bearing from throe to seven 
large, long-petalled flowers, the upper sepal 
ovate, with enfolded margins, the lower sepal 
rather smaller and reflexed. In colour they 
are pale greenish-yellow. The petals are 
each 4 inches to 6 inches long, first spread¬ 
ing, then quite pendulous, with undulated 
margins near the base, the segments dis¬ 
tinctly twisted towards the rounded, hairy 
tips. They are greenish-yellow at the base, 
margined with purple, while the apical por¬ 
tion is deep claret-purple, with pale margins, 
each petal having a few scattered blackish 
spots on the basal half. The lip is oblong, 
with the lower lobes inflected in the usual 
way, the colour being a decided green, shaded 
with brown-purple. Messrs. Veitch received 
a first-class certificate for this species in 
1809. Cypripedium Morganae is a hybrid 
between C. superbiens (Veitchi) and C. 
Stonoi, and was dedicated to the late Mrs. 
Morgan, of New York, who for many years 
was an enthusiastic collector of Orchids. 
This hybrid was raised by Mr. J. Seden, in 
Messrs. Veitch’e establishment at Chelsea, 
and, when shown at the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1880, received a first-class certifi¬ 
cate. "Undoubtedly this is one of the finest 
of its class that has yet been raised, and, 
fortunately, it has a strong, vigorous consti¬ 
tution. The leaves are rather broad and 
faintly tessellated, the flowers larger than in 
either parent, upper sepal while, sometimes 
with a flush of pale rose toward the lateral 
margins, with a number of deep purple veins 
alternated with light yellow-green thinner 
veins, lower sepal ( similar, but smaller, and 
with fewer purple veins. The pendent lateral 
petals are from 5 inches to 6 inches long. 
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whitish at the base, marked with crimson 
blotches, thickest towards the apex, lip rose- 
purple, with deeper veins and reticulations. 

Both plants should thrive very well in your 
Cattieya-house, provided proper attention be 
afforded them. It is advisable that they 
should be placed at the warmest end of the 
house, where the atmosphere immediately 
surrounding them can be kept moist at ail 
times, and wdiere they can be carefully and 
conveniently shaded from all sunshine. At 
all times they should be kept rather moist 
at the root, and in exceptionally hot, dry 
weather, a light spraying overhead with tepid 
rain-water several times a day will greatly 
assist their growth. Keep the foliage clean 
and healthy, and ward off insect pests. The 
present is a good time to repot the plants 
if it is necevssary to do so. Neither of them 
cares to be in a pot-bound condition for long, 
as they are liable to lose a number of leaves, 
and the remaining foliage soon becomes un¬ 
healthy. When repotting, if the plants are 
uealthy and well rooted, it is advisable to 
use pots about two sizes larger than those 
they have hitherto occupied, and it is impor¬ 
tant that the pots should be new, or old ones 
well w’ashed and thoroughly dried before they 
are used. This remark also applies to the 
crocks employed for drainage. These plants 
do not require so much drainage as many 
other Orchids—indeed, about one-third the 
depth of the pot will be sufficient. Place a 
thin layer of rough Sphagnum Moss over the 
drainage, so as to prevent the finer particles 
of the compost being washed down among 
the crocks. The base or collar of the plant 
may be about level with the rim of tho pot, 
keeping the compost just below it, so as to 
render watering easy. The compost should 
consist of good, fibrous loam, Osmunda-fibre, 
and Sphagnum Moss in equal proportions. 
Cut the Fern-fibre and Moss up rather finely, 
so that it will intermix well with the loam, 
and add plenty of small crocks to keep the 
whole porous. Pot the plants moderately 
firm, and for several weeks afterwards keep 
the surface cf the soil ju6t moist, and, when 
well rooted, gradually increase the supply.] 

QARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


SHOT-HOLE FUNGUS 

(CERCOSPORA CIRCUMSCI88A SACC.). 

This parasite attacks the leaves of tho Peach, 
Almond, Cherry, Apricot, and Nectarine. 
Less frequently the leaves of the Plum and 
of other rosaceous trees arc injured. 

Appearance of the disease.— The first 
indication of tho disease is the presence of 
small, pale green, translucent spots scattered 
over the blade of the leaf. These spots 
gradually become more clearly defined, and 
increase in size up to a diameter rarely ex¬ 
ceeding one-sixth of an inch. When the 
patches commence to turn yellow, the fungus 
bursts through the epidermis of both sides of 
the leaf, in the form of very minute, dark- 
coloured, hair-like tufts or threads, which 
bear the minute spores at their tips. At this 
stage the diseased patches become dry and 
brown and drop out, leaving circular holes, 
suggesting the idea of the leaf having been 
riddled with email sliot; hence the popular 
name of “shot-hole fungus.” The reason 
why the pieces drop out of the leaf is as 
follows : —The irritation caused by the fungus 
induces the formation of a circumscribing 
wall of wound-cork or periderm round the 
affected area, cutting off its supply of food ; 
the isolated patch therefore dies, contracts, 
and falls out, carrying along with it the fun¬ 
gus, which remains in the fallen patches until 
the follow ing season,when a crop of spores is 
produced and infection of the young leaves 
takes place. W T hen the diseased patches 
have fallen, the remainder of an injured leaf 
is quite green, and appears to be perfectly 
healthy; nevertheless, such injured leaves 
invariably fall quito early in ihe season. As 
a rule, when the disease once attacks a tree, 
owing to the rapid production of spores, al¬ 
most every leaf becomes infected, and it is 
not unusual for a tree to be completely de¬ 
foliated e^rly in the season. In fc'uch cases, 
the formation of wood is checked, and then? 


is a lack of reserve food, which materially 
affects the succeeding crop of fruit. When 
nursery stock is attacked to the extent of 
causing defoliation for two or three seasons 
in succession, the trees never completely 
recover. 

j Remedies. —Peach foliage suffers most 

I from the “shot-hole” disease in this country, 
j In this case the disease is difficult tp check, 
j as, on account of the very tender nature of 
I the leaves, Bordeaux mixture cannot be ap¬ 
plied. Dr. W. M. Scott, of the U.S. Dept, 
j Agric., has found that a fungicide, known as 
“self-boiled lime-sulphur mixture,” can be 
used on Peach foliage without injury. The 
' proportions for a mixture ready for use are : 
8 lb. lime, 8 lb. sulphur, 50 gallons of water. 
The following is the method of preparation : 
“ The mixture can best be prepared in rather 
large quantities-say, 20 lb., or even 40 lb., 
at a time—so as to get enough heat to pro¬ 
duce a violent boiling for a few minutes, 
j Place the lime in a barrel, and pour on 
enough water (about 3 gallons to 20 lb.) to 
start it slaking and to keep the sulphur off 
the bottom of the barrel. Then add the sul¬ 
phur, which should first be worked through 
a 6ieve to break up the lumps, and finally 
enough water to slake the lime into a paste. 
Considerable stirring is necessary to prevent 
caking on the bottom. After the violent 
boiling which accompanies the slaking of the 
lime is over, the mixture should be diluted 
ready for spraying, and at least enough coni 
water added to stop the cooking. Five to 
fifteen minutes are required for the process, 
according to whether the lime is quick-acting 
or sluggish. The intense heat seems to break 
up the particles of sulphur into about the 
physical condition of precipitated sulphur, 
and the violent boiling makes a good mecnani- 
cal mixture of the lime and sulphur. Only a 
small percentage of the sulphur—enough to 
improve the adhesiveness of the mixture- 
goes into solution, but if tho hot mass is 
allowed to stand as a thick paste, the sulphur 
continues to unite with the lime, and at tho 
end of thirty or forty minutes enough of tho 
reddish liquid is produced to burn Peach 
foliage, and even Apple foliage in some cases. 
Hence the necessity for cooling the mixture as 
soon as the lime is well slaked. The finely- 
divided sulphur in mechanical mixture with 
the lime is depended upon for the fungicidal 
action rather than the sulphides in solution, 
the latter being harmful to foliage except in 
very dilute form. The mixture should be 
strained through a sieve of twenty meshes to 
the inch in order to remove the coarse par¬ 
ticles of lime, but all the sulphur should be 
worked through the strainer. The amount of 
water required to make the best mixture de¬ 
pends largely upon the lime. Some grades 
of lime respond quickly and take a large quan¬ 
tity of water, while others heat slowly, and 
are easily “ drowned ” if too much water is 
added at once. Hot water may be used to 
good advantage in preparing the mixture with 
sluggish lime, but with quick-acting lime hot 
w ater is not necessary, and is likely to bring 
too much of the sulphur into solution. If de¬ 
sired, the mixture may be kept for a week 
or more without deterioration, but should be 
thoroughly stirred before using. In applying 
the self-boiled lime-sulphur mixture, the 
spraying outfit should be equipped with a 
good agitator. The mixture settles to the 
bottom of the tank, and unless kept 
thoroughly agitated, cannot be evenly ap¬ 
plied.” 

Spraying should be commenced early in the 
season, when the foliage is about half-grown, 
and repeated as necessity demands. If the 
soil be dug over during the w-inter, material 
capable of infecting the foliage in the spring 
would be buried .—Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture (June number). 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Insects injuring Delphiniums, Violas, etc. 

(T. Gibbon *).-Thu iirjit enclosed is the flattened 
millipede (Julus <_■< jtm r»I an at >. It may be captured 
by [placing pieces uf Potato, somewhat hollowed out, 
near the root* or the plants, examining them from 
time to time. i*o a.s to destroy the insects. You might 
al?o try acme of the *oil fumigants that are now 
advertised. The Currants are apparently attacked 
|>v Glocosporiflm ribis. They should be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture a.* soon a? the fruit i? gathered. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CEANOTHUSES. 
The various Ceanothuses may readily be 
divided into two groups, according to their 
flowering period. One set is composed of 
species which blossom during late spring, 
while the other is made up of kinds whicn 


but, as they are frequently grown against 
walls, it is essential that an annual pruning 
shall be given, to keep them within oounds. 
This pruning must be done as soon as the 
flowers fade, and any shoots not required for 
extending the plants should be cut back to 
within an eye or two of the base of last 
year’s wood. The autumn-flowering kinds, 
on the other hand, require an annual prun- 


The early-flowering kinds do not require 
rich ground-in fact, they frequently prove 
more satisfactory in comparatively light, 
sandy soil. The reason for this is that in 
light soil, sturdy, wiry growths are formed, 
which 6tand cold weather well, while, given 
rich soil, rank shoots are produced, which 
grow late, become badly ripened, and so fall 
a prey to the first spell of inclement weather. 



Ceanothua thyrsiflorus on a wall in the Royal Gardena, Kew. 


do not bloom till August and September. As 
might be expected of plants which blossom 
at varying periods, some difference is neces¬ 
sary in the method of culture required, and 
it is, perhaps, most noticeable in the matter 
of pruning. When grown in the open 
grouud, the early-flowering sorts do not re¬ 
quire a great amount of pruning bther than 
what is necessary to keep the shrubs shapely, 
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ing if they are to be kept in good condition, 
which should bo attended to in February. 
This pruning should consist of the removal 
of wood which appears to be w'orn out, and 
the shortening of all the w’ood formed the 
previous year. The stronger shoots may 
with advantage be left a foot or so long, but 
all weak bnes should be limited to one or 
two buds at the base. 


Cuttings of most of the kinds root fairly 
well, and form the best means of increase. 
The best time for taking the cuttings is July 
and August, when pieces 3 inches to 4 inches 
long should be selected, and inserted in pots 
of sandy soil in a close propagating-case. As 
a rule, the early-flowering kinds are more 
difficult to transplant than those which bloom 
later, therefore, it is advisable to keep the 
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plants in pots until they can be placed in 
permanent positions. If, however, they are 
lanted in nursery quarters, it ought only to 
e for one year. 

Most of the early-flowering Ceanothrses are 
natives of Oregon, California, and Florida; 
therefore, it will be understood that they are 
less hardy than shrubs which come from 
more northerly countries. For the milder 
counties they may be grown as bushes in the 
open ground without fear of any untoward 
consequences, except in the event of an un¬ 
usually severe winter ; but for colder parts 
of the country, their proper place is against 
a south-west or east wall. As wall-plants 
they have much to commend them, for, with 
one or two exceptions, they are evergreen, 
and most beautiful when in bloom. The 
flowers range from pale lilac to deep blue, 
and blue is the prevailing colour of the best 
of the species. In which ever way they are 
grown, they may be considered quick 
growers, and a considerable space on a wall 
may soon be clothed if quite small plants are 
inserted. It is necessary to keep in mind 
the tender trait which the plants possess, for, 
should a severe winter occur, a plant or two 
may be lost. To anticipate such an occur¬ 
rence, a pot of cuttings of each kind should 
be rooted each summer and wintered in a 
frame ; then, if the plants suffer during the 
winter, the stock is secured, while, should 
the plants winter safely, the young ones can 
be dispensed with. 

Although a score or more species have 
been introduced, it is not necessary to direct 
attention to all of them here, for, except in 
botanical collections, the best only are re¬ 
quired. One of the hardiest of the species 
is found in 

C. thyrsiflorus, an evergreen shrub 
from California, which, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, forms a bush at least 18 feet 
high in the open ground. The flowers are 
blue, and borne in terminal inflorescences 
during late May and early June. It is very 
free-flowering, and of elegant outline. In 
California it is known as the Californian 
Lilac. Another fairly hardy species, which 
has attained some considerable amount of 
popularity, is 

C. Veitchianus. —This, likewise, is a 
native of California. It is of dwarfer habit 
than the last-named, and bears small foliage. 
The flowers are blue, and borne writh great 
freedom. When grown in a tub and stood 
out-of-doors during summer, it forms an ex¬ 
cellent plant for lifting into a cool green¬ 
house or corridor to bloom about the end of 
March. 

C. velutinus is less hardy than the two 
previously mentioned, and must have the 
protection of a wall. Its leaves, 2 inches 
or more long and over an inch wide, are 
deep green and glossy. The flowers are pale 
lilac. So far as colour is concerned, the 
most beautiful of the group is 

C. rigidus, a stiff-habited plant from Cali¬ 
fornia. The flowers are borne all along last 
year’s growths from axillary buds, and they 
are of a peculiarly rich and deep shade of 
blue. The secondary branches are often 
short and very rigid, and the leaves are 
small and more or less oval, with deeply- 
toothed margins. It is not particularly 
hardy, and should only be planted against a 
wall, except in very favoured localities. In 

C. PAniLLOSUS we have another Califor¬ 
nian shrub, which may be readily distin¬ 
guished from any other kind by reason of its 
narrow leaves, which are covered with viscid 
glands, which, when bruised, emit a power¬ 
ful scent. The flowers are pale blue, and 
borne freely. 

C. IXTEGERRIMUS bears lighter-coloured 
flowers than the other kinds, while they are 
borne in looser inflorescences. The foliage 
is thinner in texture and of a paler shade of 
green. A white-flowered kind is found in 

C. Fendleri, a native of California, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. It is of loose habit, 
with rather rigid branches, sparingly clothed 
with leaves, and may be grown in the open 
ground about London. Another species of 
somewhat similar habit is 

C. CLNEATL'S.—This, like the lust-meu- 
tioned, is hardier than some of the foregoing. 

P- 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Overgrown shrubs.— The Eseallonia, Pyrae.mtlia, 
and Euonymus on the wall of the house must be 
pruned before the winter, otherwise, hav.ng sent out 
such strong shoots (and they are like a hedge in 
thickness at all times) they will be torn away by 
the wind if not cut track. The question is how 
should this be done and when?—L yme Hegis. 

[As it is absolutely necessary that the 
shrubs on the wall of the house must be cut 
back before winter, this operation should be 
at once carried out. By so doing, they will, 
to a certain extent, recover before winter, as, 
if delayed later, they will present at best a 
cropped-up appearance throughout that sea¬ 
son. As they form such a dense mass, it may 
be an advantage to cut out entirely a good 
many of the shoots and shorten back others. 
Even if pruned back now, many of the newly- 
produced shoots will be so soft when the cold 
weather comes that in the event of sharp 
frosts the tips may be injured, but they will 
soon recover therefrom with the return of 
spring. It would have been better had the 
operation been carried out in the spring, as 
in this case there would have been no necessity 
to sacrifice any of the blooms of the Ceano- 
thus, provided yours is a late-flowered form. 
The Pyracantha will have already formed its 
berries, so that, in cutting it in, care should, 
as far as possible, be taken to leave those 
shoots which promise a good display of fruits, 
otherwise, if these are removed, there will be 
no berries during the coming winter.] 

Pruning shrubs.— The shrubs about the pruning 
of' which 1 ask are Eseallonia, Choisya, Laurus- 
tinus, common and Portugal Laurels, Berberis 
Darwiui, Fuchsias, and the Spireea, with long, white 
sprays now in flower.— LYME Regis. 

[Provided there is ample space for their 
development, the various shrubs named by 
you require practically no pruning. Of 
course, if they are inclined to grow too large, 
the case is different. For the Escallonias 
any necessary pruning may be done in spring, 
and also the Choisya, Laurustinus, and 
Laurels, but in the case of the Choisya, if it 
is cut back, you will sacrifice a season’s 
bloom. Berberis Darwini, if cut at all, 
should have this done directly the flowering 
season is over, as, by so doing, time is al¬ 
lowed for the plant to make growth that will 
flower the next season. Fuchsias need no 
pruning, but sometimes, if the winter is 
severe, the young growth is partially killed 
back, in which case all the dead portions may 
be removed in the spring. Fuchsias may also 
be treated as herbaceous subjects—that is to 
say, cut down annually to the ground, when 
numerous strong shoots will be pushed up, 
which will give a wealth of blossom towards 
the latter part of the summer. The Spiraea 
may in early spring have a little of the oldest 
and exhausted wood cut out if it is crowded 
towards the centre, but not otherwise. There 
is at the present time a great tendency to 
carry out the pruning of shrubs to excess, 
and a good many of the complaints of non- 
flowering arise either from too much cutting 
or from the pruning being done at an unsuit¬ 
able period of the year. Noble examples of 
flowering shrubs may often be met with that 
have never been pruned.] 

Booting cuttings of Fuchsias, etc.—When 
should cuttings of the Fuchsia (which is used for 
hedges), Privet, Lavender, Sweet Bay, and Holly be 
taken?—L yme Kegis. 

[The Fuchsias, such as are used for hedges, 
may be readily propagated from cuttings of 
the young, growing shoots, taken now, in¬ 
serted into pots of sandy soil, and stood in a 
Frame, kept close and shaded till rooted, or 
covered with a hand-light, under similar con¬ 
ditions. The Sweet Bay may bo treated in 
the same manner, while the Holly docs not 
strike at all readily from cuttings, the usual 
mode of increasing the different varieties 
being to graft or bud them on to seedling 
plants of the common Holly. If you like to 
try cuttings (and a few may succeed), you can 
treat them in the same way as advised for 
the Sweet Bay. The Privet, Lavender, and, 
in favoured districts, the Fuchsia, may be 
struck from cuttings in the open ground. A 
sheltered border should be chosen. This 
must be well dug, but no manure should be 
incorporated with the soil. A length of 
9 inches to a foot is very suitable for the cut¬ 


tings, which must be inserted firmly in the 
ground, being buried to about two-tliirds of 
their depth. Old plants of Lavender may be 
pulled to pieces to form cuttings. The latter 
part of September or early in October is a 
good time to put these cuttings into the open 
ground.] 

Heaths under Pine-trees.— In your issue of 
June 18th you give an article on ‘‘Heaths as under¬ 
growth to Conifers.” I should be greatly obliged if 
you would give me some names of the most eu.table 
Heath* lor the purpose and say what kind of soil 
will .suit them best, as I ran arrange this to a certain 
extent. I am going to plant a bank partially shaded 
by a Deodar and Beech-tree. The soil at present 
is largely o.' a sandy nature, but, as I have said. I 
can improve th s. What other plants would associate 
well with the Heaths? I should like to make the 
bank a special feature in the garden.— Madame. 

[All the hardy Heaths of Britain and 
Western Europe will do, particularly the 
Mediterranean and Cornish Heaths and the 
good forms of common Heather, and if your 
climate is mild, the beautiful E. lusitanica. It 
is an error to suppose that Heaths only grow 
in peat, as they grow very well in brown soil, 
but not with lime. With them you can as¬ 
sociate the dwarf and doub’e Furze, Brooms, 
if you care for them, and Dyers’ Weed. But 
there are so many Heaths that you need not 
go much outside them.— Ed.] 

Sophcra vioilfolia. —Until a few yeare ago 
tho only speeies of Sophora which could bo 
said to be really hardy in the British Isles was 
S. japonica, for, though the New Zealand 
species, S. tetraptera, is hardy in such 
favoured places as Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
the south of Ireland, it acted very indif¬ 
ferently in the neighbourhood of London. 
Now, however, we have another hardy spe¬ 
cies in the subject of thio note, for it has 
withstood the winters of tho last ten years 
without injury. It is very different from 
S. japonica, for, while that forms a tree of 
timber size, S. viciifolia is but a shrub. It 
is a Chinese plant, and is well worth the at¬ 
tention of everyone who is interested in rare 
and showy shrubs. Its small, pinnate leaves 
are elegant in appearance and pale green in 
colour. The branches are somewhat spiny in 
character, and from axillary buds short 

rowths appear, which bear racemes of white 

owers shaded with violet, the calyx also 
having a violet hue. Its culture would not 
appear to offer any difficulties, for it thrives 
well in rather light, loamy soil, and may be 
increased by means of seeds or cuttings. 
Transplanting is, however, rather difficult, 
and plants ought to be placed in their per¬ 
manent places while very small, for specimens 
a couple of feet or so high are very difficult 
to establish. It is at home as a bush in the 
open ground, or it may be grown against a 
wall.—D. 

Viburnum plicatum rotundifolium.— The 

Japanese Snowball (Viburnum plicatum) is 
one of the best-known and valued of shrubs ; 
but a variety of it, called rotundifolium, is 
very little known. It differs from V. plica¬ 
tum in having round leaves, larger flowers, 
and larger “snowballs” than it, and in 
flowering a week or so in advance of it. The 
bush itself is apt to become less upright in 
growth than plicatum, which is caused, to 
some extent, by the extreme points of its 
shoots being lost in severe winters, that does 
not happen to plicatum. When side by side, 
rotundifolium will often have an inch or two 
of its tops killed in winter, while plicatum 
has never been hurt here in the severest win¬ 
ters. It has always seemed to us that rotmidi- 
folium would make an excellent plant for 
forcing for Christmas. The “balls” of 
flowers are so large and distinct from those 
of plicatum that the difference is easily seen, 
and its more bushy growth might be in its 
favour. There is to be considered, too, that 
it flowers a week in advance of plicatum. lo 
ensure this variety passing through the winter 
well, it should be planted on rather high 
ground, where its wood will get well har¬ 
dened before growth lor the season ceases.— 
Flor L'ts Ex< h<nvj>:. 

Eseallonia pterocladon.—Mr. T. Smith, of 
Nlvviv. Mis us that the oiilv Eseallonia quite cnin- 
itued'duiinc the p.i.-t winter was this praccful vvlnte- 
ilowcred one. Tli'.re plants eonw; from favoured 
ret:ions in South America, and in our country they 
ate apt to sutler in winter, and, handsome as they 
are. this rather Ic-mmis their value for us. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

IRIS TINGITANA. 

This lovely Iris, which may be termed a 
glorified edition of the Spanish section, is a 
native of Tangiers, whence it was introduced 
into this country in 1872. It should, there¬ 
fore, by now have become common, but few 
grow it at the present day, and many have 
given up its culture on account of their 
inability to flower it. The flowers of Iris 
tingitana are very beautiful, the standards 
being violet-blue and the falls a delicate 
French-grey, set off by the glowing yellow 
of the central blotch. A good blossom will 
measure 5 inches across, and, with the falls 
lifted, 10 inches, so that it is quite twice the 
size of an ordinary Spanish Iris. The height 
of the standards is 4 inches, and the width of 
the fall about 2 inches. The flowers are, as 
a rule, not borne simultaneously, the earliest 
in some seasons expanding in the opening 
days of February, while the latest are not 
at their best until the end of April. I gene¬ 
rally have two or three dozen on my largest 
bulbs in a warm and sheltered nook near the 


and graceful in shape, is seldom to be seen 
in this country. The accompanying illustra¬ 
tion shows about a dozen blossoms, which 
were cut and arranged in a tall vase. These 
Irises made exceptionally strong growth, all 
being considerably over 2 feet in height, while 
the tallest was only 2 inches short of 3 feet. 

Ever since its introduction from Tangiers 
letters have periodically appeared in the hor¬ 
ticultural press lamenting its refusal to 
bloom. If these failures had been confined 
to budding amateurs, they might not have 
been deemed worthy of notice, but many of 
the leaders of the horticultural world were 
equally unable to command success. Mr. C. 
Wolley-Dod, one of our greatest gardeners, 
in writing of this Iris, said: — 

“ I have had the plant** in my garden for about 
twenty years, my first bulbs having been collected 
in Morocco by Mr. G. Maw. It is a most tantalising 
plant, flourishing and multiplying quickly, with bulbs 
a3 large as those of Irie xiphioides; but I have never 
had a flower on it, either in a frame or under a 
south wall. Some I sent to near Bayonne, which is 
on a hillside facing due south, and is a regular 
Dutch-oven. There it thrives under a sunny wall, 
but not more than one bulb in twenty flowers, 60 I 
must confess myself quite at a less to know what its 
requirements are." 


silver-sand. The uext spring I had twenty- 
nine flower-spikes from thirty bulbs, and 
another year I had eleven out of twelve. 
For the past five years Iris tingitana has 
flowered well with me, and I am convinced 
that what it requires is very rich soil. A 
couple of years ago I was asked by a corre¬ 
spondent how I managed to flower this Iris, 
and wrote him full particulars. The next 
year I was pleased to hear from him, saying 
that he had succeeded beyond his expecta¬ 
tions owing to following my instructions to 
the letter. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


OLD FASHIONED GARDEN PLANTS 
FOR CUT BLOOM. 

Among old-fashioned plants there are many 
that are of particular value for cutting, and 
none will give a larger variety for this pur¬ 
pose, or bloom for a longer period, than our 
hardy herbaceous plants. We think of the 
almost infinite variety of Irises. Before the 
Irises we have the yellow flowers of Doroni- 
cums. June brings the Pyrethrums in all 
their bold and soft shades, including the 



fairy-like singles, which have become so popu¬ 
lar for table decoration. What gorgeous 
tints there are amongst Poeonies nowadays. 
Many readers of Gardening Illustrated 
can,‘doubtless, call to mind the day when tho 
old red Paeony only held sway; but now 
there are charming sorts, both double and 
single, some sweetly scented, and all of them 
delightful for cutting. And there are the 
Columbines, so peculiar in formation, yet so 
pretty withal, and keeping in good condition 
for quite a long time ; Campanulas, too, some 
with tall spikes of bloom, suitable for deep 
vases, others with small, drooping bells, best 
seen in shallow bowls. The Potentillas must 
not be omitted, while the Larkspurs are noble 
plants, well worth growing for the many 
handsome spikes one may cut during the sea¬ 
son. Spiraeas also claim our attention, though 
possibly in a less degree from the cut flower 
point of view\ Poppies there are in variety, 
that are particularly useful to the one whose 
primary object is the flow T er-vase. 

Sweet-smelling flowers must have a place 
in such a selection. In this connection one 
recalls the Lilies, of which candidum is, per¬ 
haps, the best known garden variety; the 
Rockets, with their delicate fragrance, and 
Lavender, seen oftenest in old gardens. 
Lupins, both tree and herbaceous, are prolific 
in their flowers, and Lychnis ehalcedonica is 
brilliant with masses of scarlet flowers for 
many weeks together. Nor is the grower of 
old-fashioned plants confined to summer 
flowers. There are those that bloom in early 
autumn, such as the Phloxes, Starworts, and 
Kniphofias. Leahurst. 


FOLIAGE FOR SWEET PEAS. 


Flowers of Iris tingitana. From a photograph sent by Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert, South Devon. 


house, and they generally flower well. As 
soon a3 the foliage dies down, they are 
lifted and stored in a dry drawer until the 
end of October, when they are replanted. 
After the bulbs were planted last October, 
the soil in the portion of the garden they 
were in was shifted, and they were apparently 
buried to a great depth. After they threw up 
their leafage, I saw that they were rotting 
off beneath the ground level, and, upon 
making an examination with a trowel, found, 
to my horror, that, instead of being but 
3 inches below the surface, as they should 
have been, they were covered with over a 
foot of soil. This extreme depth doubtless 
accounted for their failure. In another gar¬ 
den I had a colony of smaller bulbs, which I 
did not expect to flower; but they surprised 
me by blooming well, and threw up thirty- 
five flower-spikes. This year the blossoms 
were not produced over a long period, as they 
often are, but matured together, and were at 
their best towards the end of April, when 
they presented a lovely picture, charming 
both in colour and in form. Such a sight as 
this bed, with over thirty expanded flowers, 
most delicate in their harmonious._colouring 
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The late Sir Michael Foster, the chief of 
Iris specialists, wrote that he had never 
bloomed it in the open ; the late Rev. Henry 
Ewbank stated that he had not flowered it 
for fifteen years ; and Mr. T. H. Archer-Hind 
informed me that he had only flowered it 
once in thirty years, while Mr. Irwin Lynch, 
in his “Book of the Iris,” dismisses it with 
I the remark that it “ is not worth general cul¬ 
tivation,” presumably for the reason that it 
I is a difficult plant to flower ; but if he had 
seen my bed this spring, he w r ould probably 
have altered his opinion. Some years ago, 
when Mr. Elwes was down with me, we were 
talking of foreign plants, and he said that it 
was no use trying to grow them in their 
native soil—that if a plant grew in sand in a 
hot climate, it probably would not succeed 
in it in this country, but would require rich 
food to make up for the change of climate. 
I thought there was something in this, and I 
determined to try it on Iris tingitana. I 

E laced a deep layer of cow-manure 8 inches 
elow’ the surface, and with the upper soil I 
mixed about an equal quantity of old Mush¬ 
room-bed manure. The bulbs were planted 
3 inches deep, and entirely surrounded by 


In a recent article on “ Seasonable Floral 
Arrangements” (page 396, July 2nd), Mr. 
D. B. Crane takes exception to any kind of 
foliage being used with Sweet Peas other 
than their own, and goes even further than 
this by saying that he has “ No sympathy with 
the practice of using Gypsophila elegans and 
Grasses with Sweet Pea blossoms, as they 
seem to detract from the value of the latter 
flowers.” 

I I cannot help venturing to suggest to the 
writer of the above there is at least one rea¬ 
son, at any rate, why so many people do use 
both Gypsophila and field and other Grasses, 
and it is in order to save the cutting of the 
Sweet Pea foliage, because to do so, as is 
well understood, one must naturally sacrifice 
many blossoms. I agree with the writer of 
the article in question—as I believe others 
will—that no foliage is half so appropriate or 
becoming as the foliage of the Sweet Pea 
with the wiry growths, but the fact remains 
that wherever we cut pieces of the haulm 
w’e do so at the expense of future flowers, 
and if we carry this into practice every time 
w r e gather a bunch of blooms (and “ we must 
cut to have,” otherwise there will soon be 
a diminution of blossoms if old flowers are 

! left to seed), the removal of pieces of haulm 
will, of course, reduce the output of the blcs- 
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noma materially. This is, of course, impor¬ 
tant, and to none more than the small grower. 
It ie under such circumstances when Grasses 
may be used, and, I submit, w ith very pretty 
effect, and these, though common Grasses of 
the field, may be disposed among the blos¬ 
soms in a charming and light manner. I 
further suggest to Mr. Crane that a very good 
substitute for the foliage of the Sweet Peas 
is the light and graceful, yet enduring, fronds 
of some of the Thalictrums, like adianti- 
folium, for example, which, to those unac¬ 
quainted with it, gives the idea of a Maiden¬ 
hair Fern ; but it is far more useful than a 
Fern, inasmuch as it is perfectly hardy, and 
will grow in any good garden soil. I have 
used this foliage quite recently with con¬ 
siderable advantage among the blossoms of 
Sweet Peas. There is still another plant in 
the garden, the shoots and leaves of which 
may be employed for the purpose named. I 
refer to the Galega, the leaves of which are 
possessed of a pleasing green, and there are 
other things, too, that enhance a vase of these 
beautiful annuals. In regard to the ban 
placed upon the annual form of the Gypso- 
phila—well, it resolves itself into a question 
of taste. Personally, I do not care to see 
many of these flowers among Sweet Peas, but 
1 remember that on more than one occasion 
1 have seen Gypsophila elegans admitted into 
the “arrangements for effect” at exhibitions 
where Sweet Peas have been the predominat¬ 
ing feature. 

I think, however we may differ over the 
embellishment of the Sweet Peas, we can all 
agree with Mr. Crane when he laya stress on 
the importance of cutting the flowers with 
their full length of stem, as, in arranging 
them in vases, it is most desirable to let each 
bloom, as far as possible, have the fullest ad¬ 
vantage and be seen, and this is not, of 
course, possible when the flowers are cut 
with only a few inches of stem. 

Leahurst. 


FRUIT. 

SUMMER TREATMENT OF THE 
MORELLO CHERRY. 

As the Morello Cherry differs materially 
from those belonging to the sweet or dessert 
section in its mode of fruit bearing, the 
proper treatment to accord it approximates 
more nearly to that necessary for the Peach, 
inasmuch as the fruit is borne on the young 
wood made during the previous season. To 
this end a sufficiency of suitable shoots must 
be preserved and laid in each year at as 
nearly regular intervals as possible in all 
parts' of the trees, and distant from each 
other about 4 inches. In selecting these 
shoots, give the short-jointed and such as 
are of medium strength the preference, and 
reject those inclined to be either weak or 
gross habited. Some cut back the surplus 
shoots to form spurs, and dispense with them 
after they have borne fruit. The finest 
fruit is, however, produced by trees which 
are grown on the lines indicated above, and 
heavy crops are assured also by this method, 
as many of the shoots will bear from base 
to tip. When grown on this principle, the 
surplus shoots are dispensed with altogether 
or disbudded, and when properly carried 
out the trees will present much the same 
appearance as well trained Peaches do. As 
with the Peach, so it is with the Morello. 
Many err in retaining far too much wood, 
consequently the tree becomes overcrowded, 
and the crops produced are, as a result, 
mediocre in size and quality. If the young 
shoots are laid in now. and so that they will 
tint be nearer together in any part of tin' 
tree when completed than the distance 
named above, there will be no fear of anv 
error in this direetion. Young hands should 
remember that it is always safer to err in 
laving in too little than too niueh wood. It 
is. of course, the happy medium that is 
wanted, and the foregoing instructions, if 
followed out, will go far towards nccom- 
p]idling Ibis. As the shoots on the trees are 
n >\v of considerable length, the putting into 
practice <»l all 1 lint has beni said with regard 
to their being thinned out and laid in should 
be commenced at once. Some cultivators 
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do not fasten the young growths back to the 
wall until the crop is gathered, the shoots 
serving to keep the nets away from the trees 
and making it more difficult for birds to 
get at the fruit. This difficulty is, however, 
very easily overcome, for, with the aid of a 
few forked sticks, the nets can be kept away 
from the wall to any desired distance. I 
much prefer to see the shoots lnid in and 
fastened to the wall either with shreds and 
nails or by tying in than letting them 
grow wild for the time being. Training, 
too, can also be more easily effected while 
the wood is pliant than after it gets stiff 
and set, while the trees wear an infinitely 
neater appearance all through the summer. 

In some instances wall trees are not carry¬ 
ing any too much fruit this season, yet I 
saw some half-standards recently which had 
to endure the buffeting of the bitter cold 
winds when in bloom without any protection 
whatever, that were well laden from the 
crowns to the lowermost branches. In the 
case alluded to any deficiency in regard to 
quantity will be compensated for by en¬ 
hanced quality, and such fruits when allowed 
to hang and get thoroughly ripe are useful 
for the dessert—i.c., where Morollos are ap¬ 
preciated and put to such a use. Well 
laden trees may have a good soaking of 
liquid-manure at the roots after the stoning 
is completed. If black-fly is troublesome, 
syringe the trees with Quassia extract at the 
prescribed strength, and this will quickly 
clear it off. Red-spider sometimes attacks 
the leaves. The best antidote for this is 
repeated washings with cold water. If the 
water supply is efficient and labour plenti¬ 
ful the trees may be washed daily, wet 
weather excepted, until the fruit commences 
to colour. Bush-trees require much the same 
kind of treatment. In their case the shoots 
do not grow to such a length as in the pre¬ 
ceding instance, but they often require 
thinning out. As with wall-trees, so with 
bushes, no stopping of the shoots should be 
done. By no fruit-tree is a summer mulch 
of half-decayed manure more appreciated 
than by the Morello Cherry. G. P. K. 


NARROW SHELTERED BORDERS. 
The value of narrow, raised borders in front 
of sunny walls is well known, more especially 
in a season like the present, when cold winds, 
sharp frosts, and want of sun militate 
against the progress of the open-air crops. 
Potatoes may be obtained in small supplies 
some days in advance of crops occupying 
open borders, no matter how or what their 
conditions may be, and the same may be 
said of Strawberries. This season the late 
May frosts played havoc with Strawberry- 
flowers, many of the most forward having 
succumbed even before one realised there 
had been frost. On the narrow border in 
front of a forcing-house these escaped, and I 
was able to gather the first fruits many days 
earlier than is possible from open beds. At 
the time of writing (June 4th), when plants 
in the open are in flower and the fruits that 
are set are not in a very advanced state, I 
am gathering fully-ripened berries of Royal 
Sovereign from under the sheltering walls of 
forcing-houses. As showing what the in¬ 
fluence of a forcing-house has on the outside 
border, I once saw a fairly long row of 
Potatoes. The glass range was sunk to the 
depth of some 2 feet or so, and was divided 
into four separate compartments. In each 
of these, from the fact that they accom¬ 
modated various kinds of plants, the tem¬ 
peratures differed some degrees, and this was 
reflected in the varying stages of growth 
seen in the Potatoes outside. Strawberries 
and Potatoes are not the only crops that may 
be named as benefiting, for Peas, Carrots, 
Lettuces, French Beans, Radishes, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and such like all come into the same 
category. In the case of Radishes and Let¬ 
tuce it is possible to secure a second crop 
from the same plot in almost the same time 
one would get one matured in the open. 
These early crops are small, but in the 
private garden, no matter what its size may 
be, earliness is all-important. Not only is 
this true of the private garden, but the same 
principle applies to the commercial aspect 
of gardening. The border from which I am 


now gathering my first Strawberries was 
formerly a portion of a gravelled pathway, 
and few seasons go by that do not afford at 
least three crops from this space, limited 
though it is. West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Apples falling.—I will be so glad if you could 
help me to prevent these “ Worcester Pearmajn “ 
Apples from falling in quantities as they do from the 
effects of the ravages of a grub. I have tried 
greased bands round the tree nil last autumn and 
winter with a preparation specially advertised in 
your paper for catching the female moth on her way 
up the tree to lay her eggs, but ae many Apples 
are destroyed as ever.— M. Tiernay. 

[Your Apples have been attacked by the 
caterpillar of the codlin-moth. The grubs 
sometimes fall with the Apples to the 
ground, but occasionally they leave the 
Apples before they fall. Having reached 
the ground, and being fully fed, they make 
their way to the stem of the tree, and in some 
sheltered crevice in the bark they become 
chrysalides, in this condition passing the win¬ 
ter. All windfalls should be picked up as 
soon as they fail, and when they begin to 
do so strips of old canvas or sacking should 
be fastened round the stems of the trees at 
about a foot from the ground. These strips 
should be examined every now andthen and the 
grubs destroyed. A dressing of ordinary gas- 
lime under the trees would also do good. Put 
also, early in October, strips of brown paper 
round the stem of the tree at about 1 foot 
from the ground, and smear these with cart- 
grease, to prevent the caterpillars getting on 
to the branches. It is just possible that you 
did not apply the grease-bands early enough 
in the season.] 

Raspberry-canes failing.—I should be clad if 
you would kindly give me your opinion as to the 
cause and cure of the disease which is apparently 
affecting my Raspberry-canes. I enclose samples for 
your inspection. A month ago they looked most 
promising, and were borne on sterna 6 feet to 8 feet 
in height and stout in proportion. The beee have 
been busy fertilising them for a few weeks, and the 
canes apparently do not suffer from lack of moisture. 
Last year 1 had similar trouble, and attributed it to 
over manuring, and since then 1 have given none. 
1 bought the canes three years ago. Superlative by 
name, and from a thoroughly reliable nurseryman. 
I have sought the opinion of one or two head 
gardeners, but they cannot help me, so I thought I 
would seek further advice. The cancs are planted 
about 4 feet or 4 feet 6 inches apart in the rows, 
and run north-east to south-west.— Chas. Craft. 

[We find no insects of any description pre¬ 
sent in the Raspberry-flowers forwarded, but 
they bear abundant traces of having been 
much injured, and this, to judge by appear¬ 
ances, has been caused by the Raspberry- 
beetle (Byturus tomento'sus). Had the 
flowers and leaves been dead when received, 
we should at once have assumed it was the 
Raspberry-stem bud-caterpillar which had 
killed them, but from the fact of the leaves 
and flowers being alive, we are forced to 
the conclusion it is the aforesaid beetle, 
which attacks and destroys the flowers, while 
the caterpillars ruin the buds and shoots on 
the canes. The beetles, which are small and 
of a reddish-brown colour, put in an appear¬ 
ance towards the latter end of May, and are 
in evidence until June is well advanced. 
On bright, sunny mornings they may be seen 
hovering over the unopened buds and ex¬ 
panded flowers, in which, besides attacking 
and destroying them, they deposit their eggs. 
Such fruits as are only slightly injured, 
or not to such an extent as to prevent them 
from developing, but which are often 
one-sided or malformed, are those in which 
the maggot8 are found when they become 
ripe. These maggots leave the fruits at this 
stage and seek a hiding-place at or near to 
the base of the stems, where they spin 
eoooons and pass the winter, finally emerging 
as beetles in the spring of the following year. 
When present in great numbers, there 
beetles prove very destructive, and soon ruin 
a plantation. Unfortunately, they cannot be 
combated by spraying, as is the case with 
most other insect pests, and such remedial 
measures as are recommended to be adopted 
are of a more tiresome character and less 
certain as regards results. The first is to 
effectually destroy all malformed fruits, 
which it may be taken for granted contain 
maggots. Then when tho beetles put in ail 
appearance, take a cloth which has been pre¬ 
viously smeared over with Stockholm tar, 
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and proceed in the very early morning to 
shake them on to it when passing up and 
down either side of the rows. At this time 
of day the beetles are very inactive, and can 
easily be dislodged. By these means great 
numbers can be destroyed. The next thing 
is to attack their winter quarters. To this 
end the utmost cleanliness should be ob¬ 
served, and no sticks, stones, clods of soil, or 
anything that is likely to form a hiding-place 
for the maggots at this time of year should be 
left lying about. Cut down the old canes 
close to the ground when the frnit has been 
gathered, and burn them, as it is just pos¬ 
sible some of the maggots have taken up 
their abode under the bark or in cracks and 
crevices on the canes. Observe the same care 
when the canes are finally pruned and tied 
in February next. During the winter vou 
may try the effect of spraying the canes, but 
more particularly the stools, with caustic 
alkali solution. This, we think, would kill 
all cocoons lying within the area covered by 
the stools.] 


paving-stone or concrete floor before-men¬ 
tioned. A few inches of drainage material 
should be laid on the floor and covered with 
turf when the building is complete, and then 
work out a little of the old soil from among 
the roots on the face of the ball. After this, 
cut back the roots an inch or so with a sharp 
j knife, and then fill in with compost, consist- 
| ing of turfy loam, with a liberal admixture of 
I lime-rubble and a little bone-meal, ramming 
■ all very firm as the work proceeds. Fill to 
| within 3 inches of the top of the wall, which 
j will leave space for mulching and watering 
j in future. If not convenient for the roots 
I to be enclosed as suggested, fill the trench 
j with lime-rubble instead, which will servo to 
[ keep them within bounds for a time. In 
j this case the lime-rubbish should be dug out 
j now and again, to make certain that none 
j of the roots have penetrated it and got out 
of bounds. The proper time to carry out the 
above recommendations would be the latter 
end of October, or any time during Novem¬ 
ber next.] 


Strawberries falling.— 1 limed some Straw¬ 
berries last autumn, between the rows only, ae I 
was liming all my large garden. Several of the 
Strawberries have failed thus year, apparently quite 
dried up. Can the lime have caused this, as it was 
only put on between the rows and when the plant* 


The Strawberry crop.— This seems to 
vary greatly, in some districts heavy, in 
others decidedly thin, and. so far as I have 
been able to gather, a brief spell of frost, 


were dormant. I may add, the previous year I had ! responsible for the failure, seems to have 
ail excellent crop of Strawberries, and 1 plant new 
eround each year. IMease gi\e me names of good 
kinds of Strawberries for succession?— Carleton. 

[It was, no doubt, an overdose of lime which 
killed the Strawberry-plants in question. A 
small quantity of lime, or just enough to 
colour the surface soil between the rows, par¬ 
ticularly if used in conjunction with an equal 
quantity of soot, proves very beneficial when 
given to Strawberries in the early spring, It 
is regrettable you applied lime without first 
ascertaining whether it was necessary, and, 
secondly, the proper quantity to use for such ! 
a purpose. Six good varieties of Strawber- ' 
ries to ripen in succession are Royal Sove¬ 
reign, Sir J. Paxton, President, Reward 


visited the country somewhat in the manner 
of the late storm, severe in some parts and 
very slight in Others. As the writer of the 
note on page 350 justly says, there are many 
w'ho do not seem to realise the necessity of 
spring protection for Strawberry-blossom, 
and yet anyone at all observant could hardly 
fail to note its extreme susceptibility alike 
in the expanded and tinexpanded floweis. 

I Where grown on a very large scale, of 
t \ ,, , course the blossom has to take its chance, 

. I l Ce . SS i a r y l an _ d L ’ i hut in private places, as often reeom- 


Eleanor, and Givon’s Late Prolific. The 
first-named should be accorded warm posi 


rolls of tiffany or hexagon netting on a few 
Hazel benders are not much trouble, and 
will often save a crop. It is extremely 
annoying, after doing one’s best to retard a 


nrsi-nameu snoma ue accoraeu warm posi- ; certa ln portion of the forced plants until 
t.ons if very earlv fruits are wanted, such bor- , close on *' the advcllfc of tho outt f oor gupp!y> 
der facing south, and protected from the j , 0 have all tho earlv blooms blackened. The 
north and east by a wall or hedge. They will , litter placed'between the rows as a 
also ripen earlier than the next two sorts | prP ” ervIltive to the ripe fruit, doubiless 
named, plan ed out m the open. Plant | ttffords protection to the blossom where it s 
Eleanor partly out m the open garden and !, ligllU y above it, but, on the other hand, as 
partly on a north_or north west aspect, when I > s the trusse8 ris0 abovo the , 

the supply will be considerably prolonged nothing wiu save them cxcept overb ead 
Replant this variety every second year. If J tcction It does not seem at present 
left to fruit tho third season, it is not 
profitable, the berries being small and not 
very abundant. The last variety mentioned 
should be accorded a similar position to that 
for Eleanor.] 


i soon as the trusses rise above the litler 

pro- 

present that 
the later introductions in Strawberries have 
superseded old sorts. Perhaps come of them 
may do so when they are more generally 
known.— E. B. S. 


Figs dropping.—I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me what ha* caused so many of these Figs 
to fall ofT. We had a great many, and up to a week 
ago they were quite flourishing, but now most of 
them are falling. I enclose two for you to see. The 
tree is a fairly old oue, and the soil is chalky.— 

K. M. B. 

[Your Fig-trees are growing too strongly, 
the result, no doubt, of the roots having 
found their way into far too rich soil. When 
a Fig-tree gets into this condition, the fruits, 
which are invariably plentifully produced, 
appear healthy enough until they reach a cer¬ 
tain stage, when they fall off. This would 
go on year after year unless means are taken 
to control the root system, which, if pro¬ 
perly carried out, prevents further lose of 
crop. The most effectual means of con¬ 
trolling the roots is to confine them within 
the limits of a brick-built receptacle, some 

2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in depth, and from 

3 feet to 4 feet square, according to the age 
and size of the tree. If possible, some 
paving-stones should be laid under the ball, 
or otherwise put in a 4-inch layer of con¬ 
crete. On either the paving-stones or the con¬ 
crete the walls should be built up to ground- 
level, laying the bricks in cement. An out¬ 
let about 2 inches square should be left in 

one corner (the low est), to allow water to pass , t ... - --> - - -- ~ . 

n tv a v When onenins out the trench to perhaps, the leaves only suffer. It is found mest 

a a /,‘ a opening oui me irenen to j frequently on trees with roots in a sour, wet, and un¬ 

enable the suggested work being undertaken, (wholesome soil; though, on the other hand, it may 
ignore all roots found beyond a distance of ar '^- extreme dryness. When it appears oh 

3-feet or 4 feet from the stem of the tree, and | S 

cut them clean on. liie trench must bo wide | any rate, a check of some kind must, have been 

enough to allow of the brickwork being pro- | Piven. The .spores of various forms of mildew or 
perlv laid ; also that the ball may be tun- ! }“ n 8 u * !lr ® a !* a - vs . P r «* nt f in the atmosphere ready 
iuilled under lor the introduction of the |& e », “ y ° r tree l ’ rtdlsp0 “ ;,i to “•« 


Barren Strawberries.— It is no uncommon 
thing to meet with Strawberry-beds that have 
many barren plants in them. Recently I saw 
large beds thnt had 25 per cent, barren. All 
such plants should be destroyed. This can 
readily be done with home-grown plants, but 
when plants are purchased, you have to trust 
to those supplying them, and I have seen 
fine plants purchased at. low prices, the culti¬ 
vator priding himself on his bargain; but 
when the next year’s fruiting-tinie came 
round, he was disappointed. No time is so 
good to select the plants to take runners from 
as when they are in fruit. Put a stick to 
every worthless plant, under no circum¬ 
stances taking a runner from such. 'Where 
it can be done, I prefer pulling up all worth¬ 
less plants and destroying them, as there is a 
danger, even when marked, of some runners 
being taken in mistake from these. Many 
are apt to choose the strongest runners, 
which spring from the barren plants, which, 
not having fruit to support, form strong 
runners.— Dorset. 

Failure of Peaches (IF. Hill ).—The Peaches are 
affected by mildew, which has injured the skin of 
the fruit and caused it to crack. This is not an 
uncommon d sense, and is usually found on badly- 
l nourished trees. Sometimes both the fruit and 
! foliage arc attacked; in other cases, the fruit, or. 


VEGETABLES. 

SMALL BEANS. 

No doubt the small Broad Beans, almost like 
Peas in size and shape, referred to by “ W.,” 
are those of the dwarf Fan Cluster, otherwise 
known as Beck’s Green Gem. Both grow 
to about 15 inches in height, and produce 
pods from 2 inches to 3 inches in length. 
The Beans, when cooked, are sweet and ten¬ 
der, and generally of much more pleasant 
flavour than are the larger Beans so com¬ 
monly grown. The green seed of the com¬ 
mon field Bean is strong-tasted, and unfit for 
eating. Generally, Broad or Longpod 
Beans are not highly favoured, as was once 
the case ; not that varieties are less pro¬ 
ductive, because our best strains of the Long 
Pod type are singularly abundant croppers. 
But with the advent of such superior stocks 
of Marrowfat Peas, which enable those 
favourite vegetables to be abundant in the 
summer, Broad Beans have found very great 
competitors for popularity, and hence the 
Bean has largely gone under. To counteract 
that fact, we want a race of hardy early 
dwarf Beans, which shall furnish Beans for 
table before early Peas are in. Yet that, 
again, would be difficult to obtain, because 
in Harbinger, Little Marvel, American Won¬ 
der, and other very dwarf first early Peas we 
have quite beaten bv some time the early 
Sunrise, Sangster’s No. 1, Daniel O’Rourke, 
William the First, and others of bygone days. 
Perhaps a further factor in the loss of popu¬ 
larity on the part of the Broad or Longpod 
Bean is due to a change in our form of meat 
consumption. In early days dainty dishes 
were those of bacon and Beans. Now fresh 
meats have ousted the bacon. If the larger 
Beans be cooked, the very best way to serve 
to table, and to remove that indigestibility 
of which “W.” complains, is to allow the 
Beans to become black-eyed ; then, when 
boiled, drained, and the skins removed, 
only the flesh of the Beans served to table. 
Of course, the skinning of the Beans takes 
time, but it is, for those who like such a dish 
now r and then, time well spent. Let “W.” 
try this method with the Old Green Wind¬ 
sor, and serve to table with some nice gravy 
or melted butter—I think ho will be willing 
to repeat the experiment. But the small 
Beans to which he refers should have coats 
that are very soft and tender, and not re¬ 
quire this kind of treatment. Cannot some 
of our seedsmen, who are ever on the look¬ 
out for novelties in vegetables, take this 
Dwarf Cluster Bean in hand, and see 
whether, by selection or by intercrossing it 
with one or other of the smallest-podded 
and earliest of the Longpod type, they can 
raise a Bean that shall not only be worthy of 
consumption as an ordinary vegetable, but 
which shall be very hardy and early, less 
impatient of drought than are to-day’s Beans, 
and less likely to suffer from the Bean aphis. 
There is ample room for such enterprise. 

A. D. 


POTATOES. 

Looking through a Lincolnshire list to find 
a couple of early and mid-season sorts, not 
over-strong in growth, to plant in a garden 
where how to make the most of the available 
■space is a serious question, I was amused at 
the wonderful drop in prices to what we had 
a few r years ago, when the Potato boom was 
at its height, and fortunes were to be made 
by investing in a few pounds of tubers—at 
least, so said the prophets. I never for one 
moment believed in the craze, but was foolish 
enough on one occasion to take special pains 
in planting three tubers that had been given 
me, with the suggestive name of Klondyke, 
Eldorado, or something of the kind, that were 
being retailed at something like fifty pounds 
per bushel. It is unnecessary to go into the 
details of the results obtained, except to re¬ 
mark that they were not satisfactory. My 
object, however, in this note was not to recall 
the mania of that time, but rather to suggest 
at this Potato-planting season the advisa¬ 
bility of relegating all late sorts as much as 
possible to some position other than the 
kitchen garden proper. With an increasing 
demand for many different kinds of vege- 
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tables, hitherto but sparingly, if at all, cul¬ 
tivated in the majority of gardens, a demand 
that w likely to still increase, much more 
accommodation is naturally required, and 
something has to be excluded from the garden 
that has hitherto occupied a very consider¬ 
able space up to a time when the ground is of 
little use for anything else. It is very dif¬ 
ferent with early and early mid-eeason sorts 
of Potatoes, of which May Queen and Early 
Regent may be taken as types. They are 
ripe, and can be lifted in time to put in such 
things as late Carrots, Turnips, Onions, 
Spinach, and the like, while the fact that 
they are of more compact growth enables 
them to be planted considerably closer than 
the later sorts. I do not know that any 
heavier crop is thereby secured—probably 
not—but the earlier ripening and lifting, and 
the cropping of the vacant spaces to advan¬ 
tage are great considerations in the majority 
of gardens. E. B. S. 

TOMATOES IN OPEN BORDERS. 

Foe more than twenty years I have grown 
Tomatoes in the open, and, having regard to 
the average crops during that period, I am 
more than satisfied. I found that, owing to 
unfavourable seasons the crop about every 
six years was what one might term a failure— 
that is, sufficient fruits did not ripen to pay 
for labour. As a set-off against one failure, I 
had five successes. 

Mulching need not necessarily be done 
before the early part of July, because 
it is important that the sun be allowed to 
penetrate and warm the soil during June; 
then, before it has had time to dry up the 
soil too much, put on a mulch 2 inches thick 
of half-rotted manure, and water the roots 
through it. The roots will thus be kept near 
the surface, and within the good influence of 
the sun’s rays. The necessary attention to 
the plants will mean much treading of the 
ground near them, but if the mulch be put 
on, the trampling on it will be beneficial to 
the plants, as a rather firm rooting medium 
induces a short-jointed growth. When two or 
three trusses of fruits are swelling freely, 
judicious feeding may commence. 

Topping the plants.— It is a mistake to 
allow the plants to continue growing until 
the end of the season. A Tomato-plant will 
grow luxuriantly from early in August till 
the end of September, and that part of the 
plant will be laden with green fruits when 
the first frost comes. None of the fruits 
formed after the middle of August ripen 
satisfactorily. I always cut off tne tops of 
my outdoor* plants about August 10th, and, 
ns a result, get all those fruits previously set 
thoroughly ripened. Moreover, I secure a 
heavier crop than those who allow their plants 
to grow untopped until the end of the season, 
because the full strength of the plant and 
nil nourishment given to it go to the swell¬ 
ing up of the fruite and main leaves. 

Bourne Vale. 

NOTES AND BEPL1ES . 

Failure ol Asparagus.—1 planted three-year-old 
Asparagus last April (two kinds). The plants came 
up very oddly, and most of what did grow have 
died, some having grown over 6 inches. The bed 
was made properly, and into the ordinary garden eoil 
the plants were put. Can a grub have attacked the 
plants? Please explain cause.— Carleton. 

[It is unfortunate you did not seek advice 
before planting your Asparagu6-bed with 
three-year-old roots, because, unless they 
were lifted with the greatest care and planted 
with the least possible delay, before the roots 
had time to dry up, the result would be pre¬ 
cisely the same as that which you describe. 
Speaking generally, Asparagus-beds planted 
with crowns of the age named are never a 
success. You had better replant the bed with 
one-year-old roots next March, and if the site 
for the bed has not been dug at least two 
spits in depth and well enriched with manure, 
you will have ample opportunity between now 
and then to get the work done. Unless you 
wish to gain time, you would find sowing seed 
—three drills drawn 9 inches apart in a 4-foot 
bed—to be a very satisfactory method of 
forming a permanent bed. Sow the seed in 
March, and thin out the plants when large 
enough, leaving one at every 18 inches. You 


would have Asparagus for cutting in this case 
the third season. By employing one-year-old 
roots, a whole season is, of course, gained.] 
Moulding up Potatoes.— It is always ad¬ 
vised that this be done before the plants be¬ 
come too tall, lest the hoe-handle break or 
injure the tops or leaves while the work is 
proceeding. That is, of course, good advice, 
but is more applicable to garden culture than 
to field culture, where the work is done by 
the moulding-plough. But, although that 
form of moulding up is done rapidly, yet is 
it never done well, as the soil does not get 
drawn close up to the stems of the plants in 
the same way that it is done by the hoe. 
The best of all ways to mould up Potatoes is 
to use a short, flat-tined fork, as by its use 
the soil is rather lifted up under the leafage 
than drawn upon it, as so often happens with 
the hoe. I have just had some plants 3 feet 
apart each way moulded up, although the 
tops stand from 18 inches to 20 inches in 
height, and are very strong. This has been 
done with the fork, and each plant forms a 
mound of quite large dimensions. Then, 
with the stems drawn open, a spit of loose 
soil was cast right in about them, thus clos¬ 
ing up the aperture from rain or air. —A. D. 

Tomatoes Indoors.— Keep down side- 
shoots when small, ventilate freely, and leave 
some air on at night. Do not be in a hurry to 
reduce foliage, but begin at the bottom as 
the fruits begin to colour, and shorten back 
to the first pair of leaflets. Trimming the 
plants so close as some growers do must re¬ 
duce the size of the fruits. Root-moisture 
there must be, and it should be continuous, 
not by fits and starts, or there will be cracked 
fruits. Bad setting is often caused by a de¬ 
ficiency of water at a critical time. To 
obviate this, mulch with manure, that will 
hold the moisture. The roots will come up 
for it if there. The manure should not be 
too fresh, or the ammonia escaping in the 
atmosphere may do harm. Tomatoes may 
be grown in very narrow beds if food enough 
is given by rich mulchings when required and 
sufficient water given. 

Cabbage-plants, exposing.— In a recent 
issue, “A. D.” referred to the ill-offects to 
Cabbage-plants from being exposed to the 
air for days, on stands in markets and in 
6 hops. It is no uncommon thing, when pass¬ 
ing shops and market-stalls, to see Cabbage- 
plants tied in bundles of 50 or 100, the roots 
and stems dry and hard, and the plants in 
many cases almost leafless from being out of 
the ground so long. Such, when planted, 
take a long time to recover. I am convinced 
in many cases it pays to obtain plants from a 
distance. I find on a light soil that plants 
raised on heavy soil give by far the best re¬ 
sults. I would advise all, when obtaining 
plants from a distance, to have them 6ent 
so that their roots remain moist. Many ama¬ 
teurs obtain their supplies through the post 
from advertisers, and the purchaser should 
never object to pay slightly more to have the 
plants well packed.—J. C. F. C. 

Early Turnips: sowing too early.— I never 
remember seeing so many Turnips run to 
seed as this spring. In a hot, dry soil, when 
sown too early, almost every one bolted. In 
one garden I sowed Early Milan at the close 
of March, and almost every one had to be 
pulled up, while, from a sowing made ten 
days later in a somewhat cooler position, 
scarcely one ran to seed. Many cultivators 
sow their first crops between the Peas. This 
is an excellent way, as generally the soil is 
good, and when the Peas have grown, they 
shade the Turnips. Recently I was asked 
when the first lot should be sown. This is 
difficult to answer, as soil and situation have 
much to do with this. I have found early in 
April is time enough, if Strap leaved or Early 
Milan is used. It is astonishing how quickly 
the bulbs swell after they have made a few 
leaves. With Six Weeks, Snowball, and 
others of this type sown at the same time, 
there is not much bolting, as they take 
longer to bulb. With a good selection of 
Early Milan, a good many roots can be had 
from a small space, seeing they make 
scarcely any leafage. Tbs flavour, however, 
is poor compared with that of Snowball.— 
West Surrey. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —The usual way of pro¬ 
pagating Carnations is by layering, ana as 
soon as the shoots acquire the requisite 
firmness the work can be done. Those who 
love their Roses can always find something 
to do among them. The time for budding is 
not just yet, but as soon as the bark works 
freely the standard Briers may be done. 
Doubtless, the stocks have been disbudded, 
but the young shoots left to receive the buds 
should not be shortened, as that hardens the 
bark. Weeping Roses on tall standards are 
mostly confined to Dorothy Perkins and 
others of similar habit. These are very 
beautiful, and tall Briers may be budded 
with suitable varieties. There is in many 

E laces too much pruning of trees and shrubs, 
ut where there are two leaders one may 
be cut away and gross shoots may be short¬ 
ened where necessary to improve the out¬ 
line of the specimen. Fast-growing climbers 
may require a little training. The Clematis 
family may require some help in this wav, 
and the annual climbers may want a little 
attention and guidance. Alfbulbs intended 
to be lifted should have attention now. The 
autumn Crocuses (Colchicums) are very beau¬ 
tiful, and may be planted now or shortly. 
They look well round the margins of the 
lawn or shrubbery. The usual routine work 
of weeding, staking, pegging down, mowing, 
trimming edges, etc., is essential to good 
order. Weedy walks may, when dry, be 
dressed with weed killer. 

Fruit garden. —The removal of the breast- 
wood from wall and other trained fruit- 
trees may begin now. Any trees which are 
much crowded with young, soft spray may 
have some of the weak shoots taken out 
altogether. Old Pear-trees on walls very 
often make a lot of useless wood in the 
centre, and finally only produce fruits near 
the end of the brandies. If the weakly 
shoots were disbudded there is no reason 
why the crop should not be distributed all 
over the tree. If more thinning of the young 
wood on Peaches on walls is required, the 
work should be done now, and the young 
wood nailed or tied in. Blistered leaves, if 
any, should be picked off and the trees 
sprayed with a suitable insecticide or fungi¬ 
cide, repeating if necessary. It is not easy 
to say what should constitute a crop of any 
kind of fruits, as this can only be properly 
decided by the condition of the tree, and 
must be left to the judgment of the person 
on the spot. There is no doubt that in a 
good season many trees are overloaded, and 
this is aggravated by not giving proper sup¬ 
port. Though the crop of many fruits this 
season may be below the average, some trees 
may require thinning and feeding ; spraying 
also should have attention. 

Vegetable garden.— The rains have come 
right for planting out winter Greens of all 
kinds. It is as well to bear in mind that 
late Broccoli should be planted in firm 
ground. I have had the plants do well set 
out with a crowbar after strawberries. The 
Strawberries were chopped off with a spade, 
breaking up, of course, several inches of the 
surface. The Strawberry foliage and weeds, 
if. any. were left to wither, then burnt and 
the ashes scattered, and the Broccoli planted 
and watered in. Main crops of Celery 
should be planted. Celeriac or Turnip-rooted 
Celery is deserving of more attention than it 
generally receives. It is easily grown by 
planting in rows 2 feet apart in drills drawn 
with a noe to facilitate watering. Sow main 
crops of Turnips, including red and yellow 
varieties. The Chirk Castle Black Stone is 
very hardy, and may be sown a little later 
for standing the winter. A little artificial 
manure in the drills will help the plants to 
grow away from the fly. Sow Lettuces and 
Endives and other salad plants. Some of 
the Lettuces may be left to develop in tho 
seed-beds, thinning them out to 10 inches 
or 20 inches. With a little mulch between 
they will not be so likely to bolt. Sow Long- 
stander Spinach, and thin to 6 inches. 
Gather all pods of Peas and Beans as soon 
as fit for use, and cut all Marrows and 
Cucumbers when large enoitgb if a siicces- 
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sion is wanted. Gather vegetables for 
pickling when ready. 

Conservatory. —Many plants not in flower 
will be better in a partially-shaded, 
sheltered position in the open air now, but 
the watering must not be neglected. If the 
climbers are in good condition they will 
probably afford sufficient shade. Mande- 
villa suaveolens, now in flower, is very 
fragrant; free ventilation should be given. 

I have had this grow out through the open 
lights and flower beautifully outside in 
summer. Ventilation, especially those venti¬ 
lators in the roof, may be left open all night, 
reduced a little in wet or windy weather, 
but never altogether closed till September. 
The baskets, if well filled with suitable 
plants, will afford a good deal of brightness 
now. They must be kept moist. Anything 
among Palms and other fine-foliaged plants 
which requires repotting should receive atten¬ 
tion now, so that the pots may be full of 
roots before winter. If the plants in po'.s or 
tubs are well grown, fewer will be required 
now, and the best specimens may be inserted 
amid a groundwork of graceful Ferns and 
other fine-foliaged plants. Among flower¬ 
ing plants now available are Lilies of various 
kinds; Hydrangeas, including H. panicu- 
lata grandiflora ; Datura arborea, and others. 
Borne of our friends call this the Elephant- 
plant because it is always thirsty and re¬ 
quires a good deal of water, which may at 
times contain some stimulant. This plant 
succeeds very well plunged out in a sheltered 
place in the open air not exposed to winds. 
The Statices are useful in summer, and make 
nice specimens. A few well-grown Oleanders 
also are charming. Agapanthus umbellatus 
is usually moved outside in summer. Large 
specimens in tubs have much decorative 
value, and are easily growm, and all they re¬ 
quire in winter is the protection of a cool- 
house and to be kept dry, or nearly so, at the 
root. I have seen them planted out in warm 
positions in the south, but elsewhere the ahel- 
ter of a glass roof in winter is necessary. 
Well-grown Fuchsias are charming now, and 
there is much brightness in well-grown Be¬ 
gonias and Zonal Pelargoniums. For the 
most part this must be considered as a pre¬ 
paratory time for providing winter flowers. 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, and other things will 
now be coming on for winter. 

8tOV6.—Very little fire will be required 
during July and the first half of August. 
Strong heat means the presence of insects and 
weakly growth, and a little night ventilation 
will harden the growth of the winter-flower¬ 
ing plants. Eucnaris Lilies required to pro¬ 
duce flowers in winter may be moved to a 
cool, airy house and have less water, but must 
not be dried off, as it is an evergreen bulbous 
plant under ordinary circumstances, and dry¬ 
ing off has a weakening effect. The bulbs 
flower best when not repotted too often, and 
the repotting is best done in spring, so that 
the bulbs may have time to get established 
and cooled down to flower in winter. Those 
who raise Amaryllises and Himantophyllums 
from seed find it best to sow the seeds at this 
season as soon as ripe, and let them remain in 
the seed-pans till February. Allamandas are 
now in flower, and will continue to bloom seve¬ 
ral months in a cool stove. Anthuriums are 
showy plants. When in flower, they may be 
taken into the house for a time, and, as the 
flowers do not drop about, they will be ap¬ 
preciated. In repotting, keep the crowns 
well up, and give abundant drainage, and 
rough, fibrous materials, pressed in firmly. 
Winter-flowering Begonias should be shifted 
on as they grow, and kept near the glass. The 
most popular variety now is Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine. The old favourites, such as manicata, 
fuchsioides, and insignia, have pretty well 
disappeared. 

Cause of mildew on Vines.— There is more 
than one cause. Anything which gives a 
check to the growth may bring on an attack 
of mildew. Dryness at the root will do it, 
or deep rooting in a badly drained soil may 
lead to it. Deficient ventilation or a stuffy 
condition of the atmosphere is a fertile source 
of mildew. We want, if possible, to find out 
the cause, and, if possible, remove, before a 
complete cure can be effected. Sulphur in 
some form is the -best—in fact] the acknow- 
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ledged—remedy. I have seen it used in 
various ways, but the best way of using sul¬ 
phur for the destruction of mildew upon 
Vines, Roses, or other plants under glass is to 
use it in Campbell’s sulphur vaporiser. The 
sulphur ascends in the form of vapour, and 
penetrates freely among the parts where the 
mildew is situated, and promptly destroys it. 
If taken in time, one dressing is sufficient. I 
think our machine cost about tw elve shillings. 
The sulphur costs scarcely anything. 

Feeding Tomatoes.— We can buy a special 
Tomato-manure if we wish, that will answer 
every purpose. The chemist prepares manures 
for different plants, and there is, conse¬ 
quently, very little waste, or we can mulch 
or top-dress with stable manure. This 
answers very well and eaves labour, as it 
checks evaporation. It is possible to over¬ 
feed, but is not often done. More commonly 
the plants do not get food enough if they are 
growing in a w r ell-drained position. I have 
given up growing in pots, as I think I am get¬ 
ting better results in other ways. 

" E. Hobday. 


the coxnro week’s work. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Jvhj 18th.— As fast as early Potatoes are 
lifted, other things are planted, first giving a 
top-dressing of soot or short manure, if re¬ 
quired. Superphosphates are sown in the 
drills with Turnips. Mado a last sowing of 
early Peas on south border. Lettuces and 
Endive generally do well on the Celery-ridges, 
and are usually planted there, but many Let¬ 
tuces during this month are merely thinned, 
and a part left without transplanting. . 

July 19th .—New Strawberry-beds will be 
prepared after early Potatoes. The ground 
was trenched and manured with this object in 
view in the winter, and the plants are now 
being rooted in small pots for forcing and 
forming new beds. Layering Carnations. 
These for stock purposes are planted at rather 
wide intervals, and are surrounded with gritty 
matter, into which the layers are pegged. We 
have still some late Chrysanthemums to place 
in flowering pots, but the work is progressing. 

July 20th .—When the Strawberries are 
cleared from the old beds intended for de¬ 
struction, the Strawberries will be chopped 
off with the spade, burnt, and the asnes 
spread over the ground, rather deep drills 
drawn, and late Broccoli planted with a crow¬ 
bar in the drills, and watered in. The drills 
are 2^ feet apart, and the plants 2 feet 
apart in the rows. In chopping up 
the Strawberries, the soil is broken seve¬ 
ral inches deep, to get rid of the old roots. 
The summer-pruning of wall and other trained 
fruit-trees is receiving attention now. 

July 21st .—For the most part, the stems of 
the earliest Cabbages, when the hearts are 
cut, are pulled up, and the ground prepared 
for a late crop of dwarf French Beans ; but a 
later crop is left to produce sprouts or small 
Cabbages, the leaves being removed from the 
stems as soon as the sprouts are noticed to be 
moving. No Peas or Beans are left to get 
old. We generally obtain a second crop of 
Longpod Beans after the first crop is gathered 
by cutting back and mulching with manure. 

July 22nd .—Thinned and top-dressed Cu¬ 
cumbers in houses. All sub-laterals are re¬ 
moved from Vines, leaving one leaf to form 
an outlet for growth. Finished thinning late 
Grapes. We have one unheated nouse 
planted with Hamburgh and Alicante, which 
always bear well. This is really a corridor- 
house, facing west, and forms a connection 
with other ranges, running off at right angles, 
and by opening doors, we can borrow a little 
heat from them when necessary. 

July 23rd .—Prepared ground for first sow¬ 
ing of Cabbages for spring. Further sowings 
will be made next month, as we never depend 
upon one sowing. Hardy kinds of Lettuces 
have been sown for autumn use. Spinach also 
has been sown. The thinning will be delayed 
a little, so that the best plants, not likely to 
bolt, may be left. Of course, later sowings 
will be made. Thinned the young wood of 
Gooseberries and Currants on north wall, 
leaving a young shoot to lay in if required. 


R.H.S. HOLLAND HOUSE SHOW. 
July 5th and 6th. 

The summer show was again held in the 
grounds of Holland House by the kind per¬ 
mission of Mary Countess of Ilchester, 
the exhibition equalling, and in some respects 
surpassing any that has preceded it. In¬ 
deed, as an exhibition of a truly represen¬ 
tative character, embracing all phases of 
gardening, it is regarded as the show of the 
year, affording the horticultural sundries- 
inen the only opportunity in a London exhi¬ 
bition of displaying their wares. Boilers of 
all kinds, implements and appliances of all 
descriptions were to be seen in overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers, minor sundries also occupying 
considerable space. Of plants, fruits, and 
flowers there was a never-ending display, 
while such things as pergolas, summer¬ 
houses, garden furniture, and artistically 
arranged gardens were to be seen in all 
directions. In short, there appeared to be 
no department in gardening that was not 
freely represented. In one or two direc¬ 
tions the out-of-doors flowers had suffered 
from the recent storms, otherwise there was 
generally observable high excellence through¬ 
out the show. 

Hardy Plants.—These we always expect 
to find in great numbers at this show, and 
we are not disappointed either by the excel¬ 
lence of the exhibits or by the method of 
staging which now obtains. Our regret on 
an occasion of this kind is that considerations 
of space preclude even a mention of many 
of the good things shown. Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., occupied a 
considerable space with choice groups of 
these things, the hybrid Eremuri, chiefly of 
E. Bungei and E. Shelford forms creating 
quite a feast of colour in bronzy orange, 
yellow, tawny-orange, and allied shades. 
Iris laevigata, Lilium pardalinum andL.Grayi, 
Potentillas, Achillea cerise Queen (a very 
showy mass of colour), Sarracenia purpurea, 
and the like were among conspicuous things 
in a very large group. Messrs. G. and A. 
Clark, Ltd., Dover, displayed hardy flowers, 
rock and alpine plants, Sweet Peas, and the 
like in great variety, making an imposing 
centre with the brilliant scarlet-flowered 
Gilia coronopifolia. Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, W.C., had an extensive dis¬ 
play of early-flowering Gladioli, English 
Irises, Larkspurs, Antirrhinums, Lilies, and 
other plants. To Messrs. R. W. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, we must award the 
palm for an exhibit of a remarkable 
character—we might almost say unique. 
In its comprehensiveness it embraced wall 
and water-gardening, as well as border 
flowers, hardy Ferns, and the like. The 
treatment of the waterside portion, with its 
magnificent display of Japanese Irises, was 
a superb piece of work, the Irises, both for 
size and splendour, far surpassing any that 
we remember to have seen. Indeed, it was 
one of those sumptuous displays of the 
flower that is impossible to describe. The 
wall-garden portion, with all the appearance 
of years, if not of old age, was charming, 
while at its back was seen a multitude of 
the choicest Lilies, Eremuri, Campanulas, 
Larkspurs, Irises, and the like, far too 
numerous to give in detail. Flagged ways 
and stepping-stones over water were alike 
treated in the most natural manner, the 
whole meriting and receiving the highest 
praise from all. Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, brought an extensive exhibit 
of hardy flowers, of which the newer Del¬ 
phiniums were the chief. Of those which 
appealed to us most strongly we may men¬ 
tion Rev. Lascelles, of the deepest blue with 
white centre; Lorenzo, very dark; Media 
and Shylock, both very fine ; together with 
Alake and Bassanio, which are of much 
merit. Japanese Irises and Campanula 
lactiflora were also good. Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage, Herts, had an excellent 
rockery arrangement in the open, display¬ 
ing thereon many plants of merit. Of the 
more conspicuous we noted Epilobium 
obcordatum, covered with its rosy blossoms; 
Campanula pulla, C. pumila pallida, 
Geranium argenteum, Oxalis enneaphylla, a 
lovely group of Dianthus Atkinsoni, the all- 
too-rarely-seen Wahlenbergia saxicola, An- 
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drosaces, and other plants. Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, arranged a rockery ex¬ 
hibit, freely planting it with suitable sub¬ 
jects. The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery 
had many good things in a large exhibit, 
Thalictrum Delavayi being well flowered. 
Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had 
a fine display of Iris Kaempferi, Spiraeas, 
and other plants, Messrs. Geo. Mallet and 
Co. bringing a large variety of things from 
Cheddar. The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton- 
on-Thames, had a nice arrangement of rock 
plants and herbaceous subjects generally. 
Mr. B. Ladhams, Shirley, near Southamp¬ 
ton, arranged a showy lot of things of which 
Campanula persicifolia alba coronata and 
the perpetual-flowering Pinks were im¬ 
portant items. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, had a most extensive series of alpines, 
a large number being rare or of much merit. 
Of Campanulas alone there was a delightful 
display, and such ns cenisia, Rnddeana, 
Stansiieldi, pulloides, G. F. Wilson, and 
garganica in variety were noted. Mitraria 
coecinea, Abelia floribunda, Bruckenthalia 
spieulifolia, and Allium piedmontnnum were 
other notable things. Messrs. Whitelegge 
and Page, Chislchurst, had a large exhibit 
of the bolder hardy flowers, particularly 
Delphiniums, Campanulas, and the liko. In 
a tent Mr. Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, 
Enfield, arranged in groups the finest dis¬ 
play of Delphiniums ever seen at an exhibi¬ 
tion, some 25,000 to 30,000 spikes of these 
popular garden flowers being seen in the 
choicest varieties. It was indeed a rare as it 
was a sumptuous foast of an indispensable 
subject, and afforded an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for comparison. Sir George Newnes, 
La France, Duke of Connaught, Lizzie, 
Candidat, Amos Pern*, Lamartine, and 
King of the Blues, among many, caught the 
eye at every turn, either because of their 
quality or distinctiveness. Messrs. Geo. 
Jackman and Son, Woking, also staged an 
excellent lot of hardy flowers. Iris Knemp- 
feri, Delphiniums! Lilies, Alstnemerins, and 
the like being freely displayed. Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, had a very ex¬ 
tensive group of Delphiniums, among which 
Gladiator was noticeable and good. Roses, 
Carnations, and many herbaceous plants 
were shown. 

Greenhouse and stove pIants.-The.se 

were in more than one instance of quite an 
imposing character, Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, staging quite a 
remarkable lot of things. Of these, we 
noted Hibiscus sub-violaceus, Cannas in 
variety, a lot of Exaoum macranthum (rich 
and beautiful in flower), a superb gathering 
of well-flowered pot plants of Streptooarpus 
achimeniflorus, in rose, white, blue, car¬ 
mine, and other shades. Gloxinias, Solanum 
Wendlandi, standard Fuchsias, Kalanchoe 
flammea, and the like. The Tree-Carnations 
were a host in themselves, splendidly grown 
and well displayed. In another direction the 
Messrs. Veitch staged a very fine lot of 
Alocasias, Pitcher-plants, Crotons, Aralias, 
Dracnenas, Caladiums, and such like, the 
whole forming an imposing group. Messrs. 
R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., had a 
large exhibit of Lilium speciosum in variety, 
into which Humea elegans freely entered. 
Verbenas, too, were freely shown. Messrs. 
Peed and Son. West Norwood, arranged a 
fine bank of Caladiums in variety, the plants 
being well grown. Mr. W. H. Page. Hamp¬ 
ton, arranged a large table with Lilies and 
Roses of the Rambler class. Mr. H. J. 
.lories, Lewisham, had a fine exhibit of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, of which R. C. Pulling, Ethel 
Parsons (pink). Goodwood (white), Iona 
(salmon), Romulus (rosy-red), and Socrates 
(magenta-red) were the best. 

Sweet Peas. —Despite the fact that these 
were in great force, not a few exhibitors 
who had intended showing large collections 
were precluded from so doing because of the 
severity of the hail storms in their respec¬ 
tive districts, hence in certain directions, 
also, the flowers were not of the high 
standard of quality usually seen. Of these 
flowers, however, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, brought a formidable display and 
of the highest excellence, the firm staging a 
collection approximating to 200 varieties, 
inclusive of many and. as vet. aulnamed 
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seedlings. Of these, we noted Seafoam 
(deep cream}, Doris Usher (a delightful 
thing, and which appears almost as the last 
word in the pink-flowered varieties). Evelyn 
Hemus, Florence Morse Spencer, James 
Grieve, and Mrs. Routzaha Spencer are a 
few noted at random. The seedlings w-ere 
numerous, distinct, and in some instances 
possessing quite novel features. Messrs. G. 
and A. Clark, Ltd., Dover, had a large ex¬ 
hibit of these flow*ers. Miss Hemus, Upton- 
on-Severn, who usually exhibits Peas of 
superb quality, had suffered because of the 
storms, though such as Kitty Clive, Guy 
Hemus (pale blue), Paradise Apple Blossom, 
Zarina, Cerise Paradise, and Charles Hemus 
were well shown. The collection was a large 
one, and the flowers also large. Mr. Bread- 
more, Winchester, Messrs. H. W. King and 
Co., and John King and Co., both of Cogge- 
shall, Essex, Mr. W. J. Unwin, Messrs. 
Bide and Sons, Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
Robert Sydenham and Co., Ltd., Birming¬ 
ham, Kelway and Son, and James Carter 
and Co., Hoi born, were all large exhibitors 
of these popular flowers. 

Begonias. —These, as usual, were up to 
their usually high standard of merit, and 
made a striking and imposing display. The 
collection from Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., 
Felthara, included Hon. Mrs. Ronald 
Gribble (blush), Countess of Plymouth 
(orange-gold), Marchioness of Bute (cream- 
white), Mrs. W. L. Ainsley (a glorious 
yellow), Miss Beatrice Pardy (very hand¬ 
some white). Cristata fl.-pl., a delightful 
salmon, was also very fine. Messrs. Black- 
more and Langdon, Bath, also had a superb 
bank of these flowers. Duchess of Cornwall 
(crimson), Mrs. Peter Clowes (deep salmon), 
Mrs. W. L. Ainsley (rich yellow), Empress 
Marie (white). Miss Clara Snre (orange 
yellow), and Mrs. A. S. Hitchins (salmon) 
being among the finest in a really grand lot. 
This firm is also making a special feature 
of the frilled Begonias, a remarkable set, in 
which all shades of colour are already ap¬ 
pearing. The flowers, too, are quite novel 
in form and of not a little artistic merit. 

Carnations. —There w r ere many sump¬ 
tuous displays of these flowers, Mr. Charles 
Blick, Warren Nursery, Hayes, Kent, bring¬ 
ing a fine lot of new border varieties, both 
of fancies and seifs, Linkman, Her Majesty, 
Mrs. Everard Martin Smith (a recently certi¬ 
ficated white), John Knox (maroon), Stoker 
(very dark), John Ruskin (champion picotee), 
and Oriel (a fancy), being noted in a very 
fine lot. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., had a superb lot of Malmai- 
son and other sorts, King Arthur, Lady 
Coventry, The Queen (a Malmaison with 
terra-cotta or orange-coloured flowers), Lady 
Lichfield, Pink Malmaison, Lady C. Waring 
(yellow ground fancy). Countess of Onslow* 
(pink and heliotrope), and Mercia Salmon 
being seen in large groups. Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, Mr. 
II. Burnett, Guernsey, and Mr. Jas. Douglas, 
Great Bookham, who showed border varie¬ 
ties of much excellence, among which we 
noted Eros, Elizabeth Schiffner, Lady Rosine, 
and Sam Weller, were other trade exhibi¬ 
tors of Carnations. Mr. C. Raphael, Porters 
Park, Shenley, Herts, had a large exhibit 
of pot-grown plants, King Oscar, Magge 
Hodgson, Lady Warwick, The Colonel, and 
Lady Mary Hope, all Malmaison varieties, 
being excellently shown. 

Roses. —Of these, there were many large 
and important groups, Hobbies, Ltd., 
Dereham, staging an imposing lot of the 
Rambler and Wicnuraiana varieties, of which 
Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Orleans Roso. 
Mrs. Lyttleton Dew hurst are a few*. Paul 
Tran son (orange and cherry) was also re¬ 
marked. Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, 
Waltham Cross, likewise had a superb lot 
of these flow*ers, staging them in a most 
effective manner. Hiawatha. White Dorothy, 
Lady Gay, the fine Orleans Rose (a most 
delightful clear rose), Aenchen Muller 
(carmine), and Tausendschon being among 
the best. These were chiefly in tall standards 
or weeping trees, the groundwork being the 
choicest cut flowers in great variety. The 
unique Rose Juliet raised by this firm con¬ 


stituted a great feature in the central front 
of the group, the Floral Committee recog¬ 
nising this remarkable novelty by unani¬ 
mously granting it a first-class certificate. 
This award to a Rose is rare, if not unique. 
Messrs. G. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, staged 
a very fine lot of W T ichuraiana varieties, 
among which the new yellow variety. 
Shower of Gold, was particularly good and 
striking. Messrs. Charles Turner, Slough, 
h. Cant and Co., Colchester, George Prince, 
Longworth, Merryweather and Sons, South- 
well, near Nottingham, and Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Son each had superb groups of 
these flow'ers. 

Ferns.— Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, staged an imposing bank of 
Ferns, of which Todea superba, Polypodium 
Knighta?, Davallia braziliensis, Lomaria 
attenuata, Polypodium Vidgeni (a fine 
example of this very rare plant being shown), 
Nephrolepis Marshnlli, Davallia solida 
superba, and many others were notable. 
In addition to the above, Messrs. May, in 
another tent, put up a fine collection of 
hardy Ferns, which we are pleased to see 
are again receiving the attention they so 
richly deserve. Mr. H. N. Ellison, West 
Bromwich, also showed excellent examples 
of Nephrolepis, Polypodium glaucum cris- 
pum, Cyrtomium falcatum Rochfordi, Gym- 
nogrammas, Lycopodiums, and others. 

Orchids. —These, as is usual at great 
summer meetings, were of resplendent beauty 
and in infinite variety, Messrs. Sander anil 
Son, St. Albans, having a marvellous dis¬ 
play of Phaloenopsis, Dendrobium Phalcenop- 
sis in the greatest profusion, Bulbophyllum 
virescens, Odontioda St. Fuscien, Miltonia 
King George, Odontoglossum Moorei, Vanda 
coerulea, and many other rare kinds. 
Messrs. Charles worth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, also had a particularly good lot of 
Dendrobium Phalamopsis, Odontoglossum 
Moorei, and many others. There were 
many other fine Orchid collections on show, 
the plants throughout being staged with 
admirable skill. 

fruit. —Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, 
had a most extensive table of Strawberries, 
the manner of staging them rendering the 
fruits doubly tempting. If we select by way 
of flavour, we place Utility in the front 
rank, while Connoisseur, The Laxton, and 
Progress are all highly meritorious. Messrs. 
Rivers, Sawbridgeworth, had a fine group 
of fruit-trees in pots, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apples, Plums, Grapes, Cherries, Figs, and 
others; a really superb lot. The King’s Acre 
Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford, likewise had a 
good lot of Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Gooseberries, Currants, pot-grown Grapes, 
and many more. Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham, 
Surrey, had a collection of about eighty 
Melons, Ringleader, Superlative, and Blen¬ 
heim Orange being remarked. The Misses 
Le Lacheur and Sherres, Henfield, Sussex, 
also had a fine exhibit of Melons, the fruits 
being of large size and of good finish. His 
Grace the Duke of Portland, Welbeck 
Abbey (Gr., Mr. G. Gibson), had a magnifi¬ 
cent collection of fruit, Peaches, Grapes, 
Melons, Plums, Apples, and Figs being 
staged in many varieties, the fruits of the 
highest quality. Lord Llangattock (Gr., Mr. 
Coomber) had an exceptionally good lot of 
Pineapples and Strawberries. Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild (Gr., Mr. Hudson) showed 
Cherries and Plums arranged in boxes. 

Vegetables. —Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, staged a collection of fifty or more 
varieties of Peas, World’s Record, Early 
Giant, Centenary, Sutton’s Discovery being 
among the best in a representative gather¬ 
ing. The Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr., Mr. 
Beckett) and Mr. C. F. Raphael, Shenley 
(Gr., Mr. A. Grubb), each showed fine col¬ 
lections of vegetables of the highest merit. 

For the full list of exhibitors and awards 
we refer our readers to the complete list 
which appears in our advertisement columns. 

Cats In the garden.—In reply to " Troubled.” 
in your issue of Gardening Illustrated, July 9th, 
pace 422, I find that Alpliol will keep cats out of the 
Barden. It has a rather strong, though not un¬ 
pleasant, smell, lb a good fertiliser, and also prevents 
the damages of slugs and snails. This can be had 
from The Boundary Chemical Co., Ltd., Cranmer- 
street, Liverpool.—FUEL H, 
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GARDENS BOTANIC v. AUTISTIC. 
The question of botanic v. picturesque 
gardens, raised by M. Correvon, deserves 
considering. The ideas which have led to 
this division are wrong and inartistic. Why 
should not an artistic garden, or, to use a 
better word, a picturesque garden, be as 
rich in its lessons as a stiffly laid out 
“botanic” garden? Take the garden of 
plants at Paris, a garden arranged “scienti¬ 
fically ” with a most stupid arrangement of 
plants, irrespective of the size or needs of 
the plants. There one may see a tree nearly 
3 feet in diameter of stem set in a narrow 
bed beside a small herbaceous perennial. 
The idea that you cannot have botany with 
beauty is out of the question, as anybody can 
see in nature and in picturesque gardens. 
Take our own best botanic gardens— e.g., Glas- 
nevin and parts of Eew—how much better they 
are for teaching anything about plants worth 
learning than gardens set out and arranged 
on a book system, Linnean or other. In our 
private gardens, also, the more natural and 
free the garden the more effective it is for 
teaching and showing the beauty of plants. 
There is a French saying about cooks hav¬ 
ing done much harm to cookery, and so we 
may say that the botanists who manage our 
botanic gardens have done much harm to 
gardening in arranging plants in a book 
fashion. We see this not only in “ The Garden 
of Plants,” but also in the smaller botanic 
gardens throughout France. The natural 
way is the only true and scientific way. 
Those who want a hard system and put likes 
together, let them do it in books; it can 
never be anything but disastrous in the 
garden. 


Finborough Hall Rose 8how (for ama¬ 
teurs only). —An idea, which, I think, is 
quite original, hae taken practical shape 
through the kindness of the owner of Fin- 
borough Hall, Suffolk. A few months ago, 
Mr. C. Pettiward, the owner in question, 
thought that to have a Bose show entirely 
for amateurs, as distinct from nurserymen, 
etc., would not only stimulate those who 
already grow Roses to grow more and better 
flowers, but would encourage others, who, 
perhaps, had not the means or convenience to 
grow Roses in quantity. With this aim in 
view, Mr. Pettiward had schedules printed, 
provided tables and cloths for table decora¬ 
tion, hired a tent, charged no entrance fees, 
and gave all the prizes. The show was held 
at Finborough Hall, Stowmarket, on July 
1st, and was a great success. The show was 
not of local interest only, but was open to 
all. The schedule, divided into three classes, 
stipulated that exhibitors should be amateurs. 
Class A was for those who do not employ one 
man for the whole of his time in the garden; 


B, for those who employ not more than one 
man for the whole of his time; and C, for 
those who employ more than one man for 
the whole of his time. Thus, those of the 
different classes of Rose-growers were on 
equal terms. Despite the heavy thunder¬ 
storms we have had m this district during the 
last fortnight, some excellent flowers were 
shown. The prize for the best Rose in the 
show was awarded to Miss Alice Tidswell, of 
Bosmere, for a splendid flower of the Lyon 
Rose. The colouring of the flower was mag¬ 
nificent and the shape exquisite. The judges 
said it was the finest flower of the variety 
they had ever seen. Mrs. E. Terry had a 
tastefully-arranged bowl of W. A. Richard¬ 
son, of grand colour, which gained the pre¬ 
mier award in its class. A bowl of Dorothy 
Perkins, shown by Mr. Riley-Smith, of Bar¬ 
ton Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, gained first 
prize in another class. Good flowers were 
seen of Bessie Brown, Dean Hole, Mrs. Craw¬ 


ford, More. Ravary, and Frau Karl Druschki. 
Five blooms of thi«Tlast,_ exhibited Mr. 
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Pettiward in a vase, gained first prize. The 
whole of the flowers staged were uniformly 
good. The idea of such a show is a good 
one. It certainly is worthy of imitation, and 
if any readers of Gardening Illustrated 
who have the means would undertake a simi¬ 
lar exhibition, much good would be done, and 
many more would be encouraged to grow the 
Rose.—M. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Fumival-street , Holborn, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming flpuit. — Sci'eral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLARTS Aim FLOWERS. 

Rose-bndt (J. C. Tattertell)- We can see nothing 
amiss with the buds you send. They look the 
picture of health, aud if we have some bright 
weather they will certainly give you some splendid 
blossoms. 

English Iris failing (E. if. D.).-You say 
nothing as to the soil in which the bulbs are grow¬ 
ing. It is very seldom that these do well the second 
year, unless they are lifted annually and grown in 
a light sandy soil with plenty of sand round the 
bulbs when first planted. Besides, it is hardly worth 
while to trouble about them the second year, as the 
bulbs are so cheap. Far better plant every year. 

BWeet Peas (Cutting Down).—It, as we imagine, 
the plants are in a comparatively youthful condi¬ 
tion, they may be cut down to about one-half of 
their present height, or to an even greater extent if 
the plants are green below that point. The harder 
the cutting back the longer will it take the plants 
to break afresh. A little later the plants should 
be earthed up with rich soil or given a good mulch 
of manure. 

Moving German Irises (L. C. A.).— Flag Irises 
are best transplanted immediately after flowering is 
over. They should be put at once into good soli, 
and well watered if the weather is at all dry. If 
this is done, they will make good root-growth before 
the winter sets in, and should flower well during the 
following spring. If, however, they are not trans¬ 
planted until the autumn, they will make but little 
root-growth, and are, in consequence, not sufficiently 
established to flower freely. 

Robs - growths with blackened growths 

(If. G. S .).—The discolorations are the result of un¬ 
ripened wood being affected by frosts. There is no 
disease. The only remedy is to prune away such 
wood in spring. Endeavour as much as possible to 
spread out the growths of such Roses, so that sun 
and air may ripen the wood, and in September pinch 
out the points of the shoots. This tends to harden 
the growths considerably. Doubtless, the frost last 
November, following on such a wet summer, was 
responsible for much damage to the growths of 
Roses. 

Asters failing (A*ter«).—Your Asters have been 
attacked by a fungus for which there Is unfortunately 
no remedy. The moment the plant is attacked the 
fungus encompasses the whole plant and entirely 
permeates the stem and tissues. The only possible 
preventive is to syringe with sulphur. Take a double 
nandful of this, and mix gradually with water into 
a paste. This will be sufficient for three gallons of 
water, which should be boiling, or nearly so, when 
the sulphur is being mixed. Dissolve two large table¬ 
spoonfuls of soft-soap, mix all together, and syringe 
the plants at the base more particularly early in the 
afternoon. 

Improving lawn (Grass).—Your reference to " a 
good crop '* is mystifying. Have you treated the 
Grass as a lawn—that is, mowing it frequently and 
rolling it—or have you actually taken a crop from it? 
We assume your meaning is that the Grass grew 
vigorously, but it would have helped matters if you 
fefed tjiven us some clear idea of the treatment 


adopted and the charac ter of the soil. We think it 
very likely that your soil is light, and it may be all 
the better for the use of potash and a superphos¬ 
phate in addition to the soot—the latter is excellent, 
though we prefer nitrate of soda, but it is a nitro¬ 
genous manure simply, and not sufficient if the soil 
is deficient in other requirements. If your lawn is of 
small extent, it would perhaps be more convenient 
to buy a complete manure from a good gardening 
firm, as purchasing small quantities of the different 
fertilisers is not satisfactory. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) (E.). 
—This flowers host when not overpotted. The bulbs 
generally do best shifted on without much dividing, 
keeping the bulbs half out of the soil. There comes 
a time, however, as in your case, when division is 
beneficial, but the less disturbance given, provided 
the necessary support is given, the better the bulbs 
flower. The warm greenhouse will suit them while 
they are growing. To ripen the growth a sunny 
spot in the open is the beet place, but do not turn 
the plants out until July. During the resting period 
only enough water should be given to keep the 
foliage green and healthy. 

Asparagus plumosus turning brown («.).— 
It is most probable that your Asparagus-plant is 
suffering from too low' a temperature. You do not 
say where you are growing it. Abo if in a pot tho 
roots may be cramped and starved. As a rule, the 
climbing form of plumosus needs ample root room, 
and does best planted out into a border or bed, or 
in a good-sized pot. Plants against the back wall 
of a greenhouse put out Into a narrow but deep 
border will make strong growth. If you repot give 
it a much larger one, but do not cut down old 
grow-ths until new ones break up. You may use any 
description of special manure or guano, one ounce 
to the gallon of water, as liquid-manure for Aspi¬ 
distras, twice a week at least. 

Plants for greenhouse and open air (A 
Regular Reader). — Your query is by no means clear. 
You give us no idea as to what plants you prefer for 
the greenhouse and bedding out. Of course, you may 
raise Carnations, Pentstemons, Campanulas, anil 
many other hardy things that you can keep through 
the winter in your greenhouse and plant out next 
spring. -If you wish to have such as Stocks, Asters, 
Phlox Drummondi, and other half-hardy annuals, 
then these can only be raised in the spring. To have 
early flowers in the spring the only thing von can do 
is to pot up such as Hyacinths, Narcissi, tulips, and 
other bulbs when they come to hand, plunging them 
in the open and introducing to yotir greenhouse as 
wanted. Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis, Spirseas, and 
other plants may also be potted in the autumn and 
introduced to your greenhouse as you want them. 
But our difficulty in replying to your query is this, 
that you say your house is already crowded in the 
springtime, and, presumably, in the winter. If this 
is so, what are you going to do with the plants you 
propose raising? There is room for them now, but 
what about later on? 

Crimson Rose for short pillar ( Clhsold).— 
We think you could not plant a more suitable 

variety than Hugh Dickson. It possesses all the 

attributes you desire, and up to the present time is 
our all-round best crimson Rose. Frau Karl Druschki 
would make an excellent short pillar. The ordinary 
form would do as well as the so called climbing form, 
for this somewhat erratic Rose will show extra¬ 

ordinary vigour in one plant, and from another in 
the same bed the growth will be quite dwarf. 

Obtain your plants on Brier stock, and try and ob¬ 
tain them with four or five slender shoots. Do not 
prune these back below 3 feet, and you will soon 
bave a pillar well clothed with growths. We cannot, 
say much of Daniel Leseur at present. The flower is 
very beautiful, but whether perpetual or not we have 
not proved. Mrs. Anthony Waterer is not very per¬ 
petual. if in “ perpetual Soleil d’Or " you are re¬ 
ferring to M. Pernet Ducher’s new variety “ Beaut*'* 
de Lyon.” we cannot say whether it is really per¬ 
petual, hut its raiser says of it: “Although per- 

S etual, it cannot be qualified as free-flowering.” This 
,ose it so very distinct in colouring that it is worthy 
of being added to any collection. The older sort. 
Soleil d’Or, is not very perpetual, hut occasionally we 
obtain blossoms in the autumn. No doubt we shall 
soon obtain free-flowering forms of this beautiful 
Rose, especially as raisers are hybridising with the 
Hybrid Teas. 

FRUIT. 

Mildew on Grapes (G. H .).—Your Grapes have 
been attacked by mildew*, plainly showing that the 
cultivation is at fault. We should advise you to at 
once cut off all the bunches and burn them, and 
dust flowers of sulphur all over the Vines, washing 
this off after a few days with clear rain-water. In 
the winter all the inside woodwork should be 
thoroughly cleaned and repainted, and if there is a 
back w’all have this lime-wa6hed. Then dissolve $ oz. 
of sulphide of potassium in a quart of w*ater, mix it 
with clay and sulphur to a thin paste, and brush this 
into the bark and every crevice about the spurs on 
the Vine-rods, applying this dressing immediately you 
see any further signs of mildew*. We should advise 
you to have the house heated if this is not the ease, 
os in such a season as the present has been it is 
almost impossible to grow Grapes in an unheated 
house. We should also advise you to procure a copy 
of “ Vines and Vine Culture,” price 5s. 6d., post 
free, from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road, Chis¬ 
wick. 

VEGETABLES. 

Good Xing Henry (if.).—This plant is properly 
known as Chenopodium Bonus Henrietta or Mercury 
Seeds should be sown in the open ground in March 
on a well-manured bed in drills 12 inches apart, the 
young plants later being thinned down to 12 inches 
apart in the rows. The leaves are used as Spinach, 
and the shoots, earthed up and partially blanched, 
are cooked as Asparagus. The plants become peren¬ 
nial, enduring, where carefully cultivated, for many 
years. It is a very old vegetable that lias been 
greatly displaced by Spinach in one case and Aspara¬ 
gus in the other. It is rare to find it cultivated in 
gardens now. Original from 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Softening hard water (ML J. S.). -Common 
washing soda used at the rate of J lb. to thirty-six 
allons of water, previously dissolving the soda in 
ot water, softens it if it is allowed to stand twenty- 
four hours, and also acts as a stimulant to the 
plants. Where a large quantity is required, ns in 
your case, anticaleaire, commonly called milk of 
lime, gives the least trouble in preparation. One 
pound will be sufficient for 250 gallons of water. All 
that is necessary is to dissolve the powder in the 
bulk of water by stirring it well, when the chalk 
will be precipitated to the bottom of the tank and 
the water rendered soft. Even if lime in excess be 
added to chalk-water, the water becomes turbid, and 
the carbonate of lime formerly used in solution is 
precipitated, rendering the whole soft. In this way 
ordinary quick-lime is valuable as a softening agent. 
Water that is hard is all the better if exposed to 
the air as much ce possible. 

SHORT REPLIES. 


to " George Allen,” in our issue of July 9th, page 422. 

- Charles Speck .—There is no need whatever for 

the rules to be registered, and Rule 12. which fays 
that “ The committee reserve power to accept or 
reject anv entry,” is quite clear. The committee, in 
our opinion, have not in any way exceeded their 
powers. But whether the course they have followed 
is wise is another matter. 

NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— R. M.— Phacelia divaricata 

Wrangeliana.- F. M.—l, Campanula Hosti; 2, C. 

persicifolia; 3, C. fragilis; 4, C. ca^pitosa.- M. E. 

Bromfield.— Fuchsia fulgens.-IF. B. Bierce.— Quite 

impossible to name from the specimen you fend us. 

We must have flowers.- S. A'.—Cannot name from 

such flowers as you send us.-Jf. D.—l, Potentilla 

Hopwoodiana; 2*. Kalmia glauca; 3, Geranium san- 

guineum.- V. A'.—Specimen very poor, but seems 

to be the Creeping Bugle (Ajuga reptans). The only 
way to get rid of it is to spud it out or have the 
law*n remade and the weed cleared out as the digging 


J. Jones. —No, not the Castor-oil-plant. We mtoat 

have flowers to name with certainty.- Mrs. J. 

Hodpkinson .—The fruit of a form of Pvrus japonica. 

- Holdsworth .—The Japan Knotweed (Polygonum 

eapitatum).- George Crau>shay.—1, Rose Gloire de 

Dijon; 2, Rose General Jacqueminot. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Geo. Bunyard and Co., Ltd., The Nurseries, Mald- 
6tone .—Descriptive List of Strawberries. 


Worms in pots.— Nearly every week your corre¬ 
spondents refer to the injury done to plants in pota 
| by worms. 1 am preparing for the Ray Society a 
I monograph of British earth and water-worms, and it 
| is very desirable that accurate information should 
| be supplied therein respecting the species which are 
! harmful. As our knowledge of this subject is very 
imperfect., I should be greatly obliged if gardeners 
and others would send me specimens for identification. 
— Hilderic Friend, Gt. Malvern. 


.V orIhwood .—The law’n-mowings make a very good 
mulch for shrubs, fruit-trees, etc. When the mowings 
settle, as you find, it is very easy to loosen them up, 

and thus hasten decay.- R. Lynn.— Yes, the Lime- 

trees will break again and grow as tall as they are 
now, so that you will have to do the lopping every 

second or third year.- Paashur. — Your Lilies have 

been attacked by the disease referred to in our 
answer to ” W. Fox and Charlton,” in our i.-aue of 

July 2nd, page 400.- Miss Sherwin .—The only sweet- 

scented Gladiolus vve know is G. tristis, although the 
new yellow G. primulinus, from the Victoria Nyanza, 

has a slight scent.- 11. M. L. Kenley. — Sve reply 

to “Reader,” ”J. R. Grcatorex,” and “Ignoramus," re 
“ Grub Injuring Cauliflow ers,” in our issue of July 2nd, 

page 398.- A. A., Tunbridge Wells .—We have 

seldom seen plants so badly affected with brown- 
scale. You might try what washing them with some 
good insecticide would do, but if the plants were ours, 
we certainly should not hesitate to at once burn 

them.- Loc Garmain. — Your Tomatoes have been 

attacked by the Tomato - disease fCladosporium 
fulvum). See reply to ” Harry Mynott,” in our issue 

of July 2nd, page 403.- G. M'— Kindly .say what 

Primula you refer to. The London Pride and the 
Statice you can purchase as plants from any hardy 
plant nurseryman, planting in the coming autumn. 
The Salvia and the Verbena you should procure next 
spring. The Louden Pride flowers in the early 
summer, the Statice in the autumn, and the Salvia 
and Verbena during the summer months.- A. Moor¬ 

ing.— You will find an exhaustive article on the 
culture of Cinerarias in our issue of May 10th, 1908. 
page 100. A copy can he had of the publisher, post 
free, for l$d. You will find an aitiele dealing with 
Primulas in our issue of April 25th, 1908, page 118. 
A copy of the same can he had from the publisher. 

- Sir A. M. Porter .—Your Carrots have been 

attacked by the grubs of the Carrot-fly. 8ee reply 


I proceeds.-T. R. B. — l. Euphorbia Lathyris; 2 and 

I 3, Specimens insufficient; 4, Genista sagittalis.- 

M. B. Cnlwall. — l, Phlomis Russelliana ; 2, The Indian 
Yellow Jasmine (Jasminum liumile) (syns., J. revo- 

lutum and J. Wallichianum).- P. Picknell.— The 

Mummy (so-called) or Crown Pea is I’ieum sativum 

umbellatum.- H.— Centranthus ruber; 2, Corydalis 

lutea; 3, Sedum album; 4, Lilium Martagon.- 

A. IF.—1, Variegated Ground Ivy (Nepeta Glechoma 
I variegata); 2, Ribes aureum; 3, Pilea muscoea; 4, 

I Artemisa maritima.- II.— 1, Henbane (Hyoscyamus 

1 niger).--IF.—1, Veronica spicata; 2, Stachye lanata; 

: 3, Achillea ptarmica (The Pearl); 4, Campanula 

persicifolia fl.-pl.-D.—l, Delphinium formosum; 

2, Phacelia campanularia; 3, Red Valerian (Centran- 

| thus ruber); 4, Solidago Virgaurea.-M. B.—l, 

Lilium umbellatum; 2, Campanula pumila alba; 3, 

Campanula isophylla alba; 4, Cineraria maritima.- 

A.— 1, Phacelia divaricata; 2, Veronica epicata; 3, 

Tradescantia virginica; 4, Hemerocallis fulva.- 

T. M.—l, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Abutilon vexil- 
larium; 3, Ccntuurea montana; 4, Campanula lati- 

folia.- N. B. A.—l, Lychnis Viscaria fl.-pl.; 2, 

Rose Campion (Agrostemma coronaria); 8, Ophio- 

pogon Jaburan variegatum; 4, Kalmia lntifolia.- 

Mrs. Burton.— The Bladder Senna (Colutea arbores- 
: eras).- E. A. Bell.—The white form ot the Peach¬ 

leaved Bellflower (Campanula persicifolia alba).— 
John Hewitson.—l, Polystichum angulare proliferum; 

' 2, Pteris serrulata cristata; 3, Looks like Asplenium 
, bulbiferum, should like to ecc older frond; 4, Scolo- 

I pendrimn vulgarc.- Drusehki.— 1, Spiraea filipen- 

: dula fl.-pl.; 2, Rose Paul Neyron.-IF. V. H .—The 

weed with the yellow flower is Galium vcrtim, nnd 
the other is a Stellaria. The only way ie to pull 
them out, and help the growth of the Grass by 

| applying some artificial manure or soot.- Mrs. 

IF. R. Young.— Dcsfontainea epinosn.- Mrs. Mac- 

| Liesh.— Escallonia macrantha. Yes, we have seen it 
doing well about eight mile* from Aberdeen.- 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We regret that our photographs 
In tho past month havo not boon 
a success, and fear that we were 
mistaken In limiting the com- 
petition to garden scones. So wo 
propose to leave to tho reader 
his own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outtloor. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot bo reproduced with any 
advantage, and should no* bo 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. Wo shall give a Prize 
of a Guinea for tho best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end ot Ootobor, 
and a copy of “ Tho English 
Flower Garden ” to any other 
that we may select. 
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DUNLOP RAINER 

must be a good thing, seeing that it is used in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
London; Glasnevin, Dublin; Hesketh Park (The Public Gardens) Botanic Gardens, 
Southport; Powis Castle Gardens, Welshpool; and in many other famous Gardens? 

It is a very simple, ingenious little device that lasts a lifetime, and gives 
you a drizzle, a thunderstorm, or a straight jet at will. Splendid for 
'V ' ^ ^ cleaning Greenfly from Roses, and for syringing glass-house plants. You 

> can regulate the shower without shutting off water and without getting wet. 

:".r, ■' 

/ V SMALL RAINER (for Hn. and |-in. Hose), 

- . .->7 4 ■ *7. complete with rod and stand, 8/7 each. 

4 LARGE RAINER (for |-in. and i-in. Hose), 
complete with rod and stand, 9/7 each. 

Descriptive Booklet, “Rain 
to Order.” free. 


GARDEN HOSE. 

Best quality obtainable is Special 
Black Dunlop Hose. It is supplied 
with Rainer attached, and Patent 
Union to fit on ordinary tap, or with¬ 
out fitting. Armoured if necessary. 
Prices on application. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. 

LIMITED, 

MINOR HILLS, ISTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
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VEGETABLES. 

FLAVOUR IN POTATOES. 

It is a difficult point, as suggested by “ W.,” 
to name varieties of Potatoes which give good 
flavour. I fear we can never get away from 
the connection between soils and flavour. If 
it be found that certain soils do give flavour, 
which other soils do not, would it he possible 
to ascertain by analysis what are the ele¬ 
ments in those soils, so that some effort he 
made to supply them artificially to other soils? 
Generally, I think it is but the true connois¬ 
seur in vegetable flavour, of whom, no doubt, 
*‘W.” is one, who looks for natural flavour 
in Potatoes. With the bulk of consumers, 
provided the flesh be dry, mealy, and soft, a 
pinch of salt furnishes all the flavour they ask 
for. “ W.” refers to a good-flavoured Potato 
with yellow flesh met with in Bruges. It is 
worthy of note that with us only those tubers 
which have in them some yellow tint show 
flavour. The whiter the flesh, the less 
flavour. All the same, these white-fleshed 
varieties, as a rule, suffice for the general con¬ 
sumer, provided the flesh be dry and flaky, 
and the pinch of salt lie not lacking. 

It was with a view to meet the complaints 
of Potato connoisseurs that, some few years 
ago, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, 
got together a collection of some quite yellow- 
fleshed varieties, and have them now in com¬ 
merce. Of these, five are now offered by 
that firm, and anyone specially desirous of 
testing Potato flavour will do well to obtain 
stocks of these and grow them. The varie¬ 
ties are Golden Nugget, Golden Ball, and 
Golden Perfection, white rounds; Golden 
Star, purple round ; and Crimson Beauty, red 
Kidney. Last year there were—and it seems 
likely this year there may be—too much rain 
and low temperature to give these—or, in¬ 
deed, any other—varieties a fair test. Really, 
warmth, ample sunshine, and moderately dry 
soil are necessary to enable tubers to develop 
flavour. How very superior in taste are the 
dry-eating Kidneys, which come to us early 
in the spring from the Canary Islands, to 
those from moister Jersey. Therefore, essen¬ 
tials to the production of flavour in Potatoes 
are warmth and dryness. A. D. 

PARSLEY. 

It is common practice to sow Parsley twice 
in the year—in March and in July—the latter 
to furnish special winter pickings, yet quite 
as good results can he had by transplanting 
some of the commonly too-densely-sown 
plants from the first sowing, putting them out 
on to a sheltered border or on slightly raised 
rounded or sloping beds in the open, looking 
south, that excessive rainfalls may he 
allowed to run off freely. Generally these 
transplanted plants give the most perfectly- 
curled leafage, and become by the late 
autumn quite fine masses of such foliage. 
Then, if some be lifted with balls of soil at- 
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tached to them, they can be blocked close to¬ 
gether into frames for winter protection, or, 
if it he preferred, and space admits, be 
planted out more closely in the summer on 
slightly raised beds, over which spare frames 
can be placed. A dozen or two plants, got 
into 8-inch pots, will give a fine supply of 
leaves during very hard weather if kept under 
glass. Parsleys are, after all, not numerous 
as to distinctness, hut strains or selections of 
them vary, and some of these selections are 
remarkably good. I have recently been 
noting row's of Parsley in a large number of 
school garden plots, from diverse seedsmen, 
and find that generally all are good, but that 
one or two seem to furnish good, green, well- 
curled leafage more quickly than others. 
Generally, too—and, no doubt, hardier—the 
curled strains are much more highly favoured 
than are the pretty but rather fancy Fern¬ 
leaved varieties, although their leafage is 
specially pleasing. 

It is not well, however, to grow this popu¬ 
lar herb too frequently in the same soil. A 
change of site each year is best, also seed 
should not be sown thickly. It is surprising, 
if plants have ample room, how they will 
spread and cover the soil. Anyone, from a 
spring sowing, by lifting plants in June, and 
dibbling them out 10 inches apart, assuming 
they do well—as they should—will find in 
that way an excellent object-lesson, both in 
size of leafage and refined curling, when com¬ 
pared with the plants left crowded in the 
seed-rows. A. D. 

MUSHROOM GROWING. 

(Reply to “ Disappointed.”) 

On reading your query, we must confess to 
having had a feeling akin to astonishment to 
learn that Mushroom culture had been at¬ 
tempted with the aid of manure derived from 
such unsatisfactory and objectionable sources. 
Had the manure employed been that from 
horses alone, the lack of ordinary con¬ 
veniences in the shape of an open shed or a 
tarpaulin to protect it with from the elements 
while undergoing the process of heating and 
sweetening, would, w'hen the nature of the 
past season is taken into consideration, have 
sufficed to render your efforts nugatory. 
But when to this is added the fact that much 
contaminated matter fatal to the growth of 
the Mushroom was included in the manure, it 
is amazing to find you succeeded in producing 
any Mushrooms at all. That the mycelium 
grew and Bpread under such conditions speaks 
well for the quality of the spawn, but, no 
doubt, where it did grow was in places where 
the manure was free of the objectionable 
matter. As to the reason why the small 
Mushrooms withered or perished, this is gene¬ 
rally due either to the heat of the bed de¬ 
clining to too low a point, or from overheat¬ 
ing. In your case we should say it arose 
from noxious fumes given off by the manure. 
Unless greatly mistaken, we think it will 
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cause you no surprise to learn your failure is 
in a very great measure due to the use of 
manure containing unsuitable materials, and 
in a less degree to not having it either 
covered up or under cover somewhere while 
undergoing the preparatory process. We 
therefore append, for the guidance of yourself 
and others, a few simple instructions rela¬ 
tive to the collection and preparation of 
manure for Mushroom culture, together with 
a few notes on the making and spawning of 
the beds and their subsequent soiling or 
casing. 

Preparation of the manure.— In the first 
place, the proper kind of manure to obtain 
for the purpose is that from horses, and 
horses only, and such as are kept in stables 
and fed regularly on hard food— i.e., corn. 
An arrangement is generally arrived at be¬ 
tween the coachman and gardener whereby 
the horse-droppings are placed on one side 
as they are taken out daily, when a garden 
hand removes them every few days, and lays 
them out thinly in an open shed, until such 
time as a sufficiency iias accumulated to form 
a bed with. Droppings from horses while 
undergoing a course of medicine or being 
fed on soft food should always he rejected, 
for obvious reasons. When sufficient drop.- 
pings have been collected to make up a bed 
of the required size, throw them together and 
form a ridge shaped heap from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high and 4 feet to 5 feet in width, in order 
to get the rank heat dispelled, and to sweeten 
the mass. This should be turned every 
second or third day, casting the outside por¬ 
tion of the heap into the centre on each occa¬ 
sion. Continue this process until the heat 
begins to subside, which generally takes place 
after it has been turned four or five times. 
It is then ready for use. Manure of this de¬ 
scription seldom has to be watered to get it 
in the right condition as regards moisture, but 
when the supply has to be procured from 
livery-stables, it sometimes happens that the 
droppings, when shaken out of the long straw', 
are found to be very dry, and require to be 
moistened with w r ater before being fermented. 
Again, the manure, when procured from 9iieh 
a source, is often, on the contrary, found to 
be saturated with rain-water when the dung- 
pit is situated outdoors. This gives rise to 
the necessity for laying the droppings out 
thinly to dry before they can be thrown to¬ 
gether to heat. This was the case last sea¬ 
son, and a great deal of care had to be exer¬ 
cised in getting the droppings in fit condi¬ 
tion for bed-making as a result. This is 
where the advantage of having an open shed 
in which to carry out the foregoing details 
comes in, and, in the absence of such a con¬ 
venience, tarpaulins or something of a water¬ 
proof nature should always be provided, as, 
unless the manure is properly prepared, and 
in that condition best described as not too 
wet nor too dry, it is useless to employ it for 
Mushroom-growing. 

Size of beds.— -In regard to the dimensions 
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of the beds, these may he of any convenient 
width, and of a uniform depth of lf> inches to 
18 inches for autumn and winter work. The 
manure should ho placed in layers where the 
beds are to be made, and rammed or trodden 
as firmly as it is possible to get it. Beds 
made on the flat-he., such as would be con 
Mructed in a Mushroom-house proper, under 
stages, etc., may be given a slight slope from 
back to front. Beds constructed in sheds, 
outbuildings, cellars, etc., are best built 
ridge-shaped, and about 3 feet in width and 
the same in height. When completed, insert 
a bottom-heat thermometer in the bed, and 
when it is seen the heat has declined to about 
75 clegs., spawning may be done. If the 
manure is properly prepared, it is but seldom 
a bed becomes overheated after it is made up. 
Should such a thing occur, make holes here 
and there to liberate the heat, and make all 
good and firm again after it has had time to 
cool down. If the surface of the bed is found 
over-moist, take off 2 inches of the manure 
on top before inserting the spawn. Many a 
case of failure 1ms arisen from inattention to 
this matter. 

The spawn should be the best obtainable, 
as success depends equally as much on this 
being of first-rate quality as in the prepara¬ 
tion of the manure, etc! Break each brick 
of spawn into eight or ten pieces, and insert 
them from 2 inches to 3 inches deep, and 
9 inches apart, all over the bed. Press or 
tread the manure firmly again, when it is 
ready for soiling. Some growers wait a week 
or ten clays before soiling, to ascertain 
whether the spawn is working or not. After 
an experience extending over a good many 
years, we have never found this necessary. 

Soiling over.— Fresh loam, in a medium 
state of moisture, and chopped up fine, is the 
best kind of soil to use for soiling with. Gar¬ 
den soil free from manure may be used instead 
of the loam, but the latter always gives the 
best results if it is to be had. If of the right 
consistency in regard to moisture, there is 
then no necessity to water and beat the sur¬ 
face into a paste. When beaten dow-n quite 
firm, the soil casing should be about 1 inch 
in thickness. It is just as well to keep the 
thermometer in the bed for a w-eek or so, to 
ascertain whether the heat is being main¬ 
tained, or otherwise. After soiling is done, 
it will usually be found that the temperature 
declines to from 60 degs. to 65 clegs. So long 
as it does not exceed or descend below these 
figures, all is safe. In the latter contingency 
covering the bed with a layer of hay, short 
litter, or mats will to a certain extent cause 
the heat to revive. Beds made up in any 
place excepting that in a properly-constructed 
Mushroom house, are best covered down at 
all times, and in cold weather the covering 
will need augmenting by the addition of tar¬ 
paulins, mats, or the usual dressed canvas 
i-overs made and sold for the purpose. If the 
soil is properly moist at the time of soiling, 
no water should bo needed till after the bed 
comes into bearing, and then only when the 
sides come into contact with walls, etc. Of 
course, in the event of the surface of a bed 
becoming dry, water must be afforded. This 
is best done with a fine rosed water-pot, and 
applied but sparingly. When water has to be 
used, it should be tepid, or at a not les3 tem¬ 
perature than 85 degs. After a bed shows 
signs of exhaustion, it may be stimulated to 
bear a further crop by watering it with 
warm water in which a handful of salt to a 
4-gallon can has been dissolved; but we 
always find it more economical to have beds 
coming on in succession to keep up the supply 
and to dispense with the old ones as they 
become unprofitable. All conditions being 
right. Mushrooms will show in from six weeks 
to eight weeks from the time of spawning, and 
the bed will, with proper care and attention, 
continue bearing for three months. During 
the first six weeks Mushrooms will be very 
plentiful; after this they will not appear so 
freely nor grow so rapidly. 

The proper temperature for a Mushroom- 
house is 55 degs. to 60 degs., and such matters 
as the damping of paths and walls also, so 
long as it can be done without wetting the 
beds, must be attended to. In the case of 
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culture in sheds, cellars, etc., this has, as a 
matter of course, to be dispensed with, while 
the maintenance of suitable temperatures 
cannot, under the circumstances, be looked 
for. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peas failing. —My gardener has gown nineteen 
rows of l'eas tine year with enclosed result. What is 
wrong? He i.s never very successful with l’eas; sows 
too thickly, and, unless looked after, on manure. 
Home, at any rate, of the rows were sown on old 
CeliTv t renches; and some others, 1 know, on ground 
trenched and manured last winter. We have only 
IS inche.s of soil, below that only slaty rubbish. We 
use an incredible amount of manure. My flower 
garden is a eight. 1 have banks of Wiehuraiana 
Koses now in bloom. My Daffodils, Azalea9, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and Pironies—in fact, all perennials—grow 
luxuriantly. 1 havu a Knlmia 14 feet high and 
35 feet round. My Liliurn anratum is prodigious. 
One bulb nut in three years ago threw up eight 
* tenia, and had eighty-four blooms on it last year. It 
is a rnaerantlium. of course. Hut my vegetables are 
shocking. Can you help me to anv improvement? 1 
send a sample of the soil. It is the same all over 
this place. 1 really do not think these Pens are the 
gardener's fault, and I shall be obliged if you could 
tell me what is the matter. As 1 am writing, might 
I ask you to give me an authoritative opinion on 
this point :-Is it proper to plant seedlings, etc., in 
a bed that has just been dug up and raked over 
lightly, or is this an “open grave”? Mv gardener 
upholds the former, and 1 the latter.— Flora Annie 

[Although your soil is cGdently eminently 
suited to the growth of shrubs and flowering- 
plants, it is, judging by the sample vou 
send, quite unfitted for Pea culture, and it 
causes us no surprise to hear the plants col¬ 
lapse and dwindle away. At present this is a 
matter quite beyond the control of the gar¬ 
dener, and yours, we fear, is bv no means a 
solitary instance, ns, a few years ago, we 
spent several days in rambling through your 
beautiful and romantic country, and, if our 
memory serves us rightly, we came across 
several instances of Peas being either a par¬ 
tial or entire failure whenever the soil was 
of a similar description to yours. To he suc¬ 
cessful in Pea culture, it is essential that the 
soil should be of good depth—2 feet at the 
least—and thoroughly enriched for some pre¬ 
vious crop. On shallow soils and such as 
have only been dug one spit in depth, Peas 
last in bearing but a very short time, par¬ 
ticularly so in hot weather. To render such 
a soil as yours suitable for Pea-growing 
would entail considerable expense, and it 
would have to he. for one thing, trenched 
three spits in depth. The bottom spit—con¬ 
sisting of the slaty rubbish- should be 
broken up with picks, and if vou have a good 
heap of garden refuse or similar material, 
you could mix this with it. With the second 
and top spits, dig in a liberal quantity of 
well-rotted manure, and if you have it at 
hand, or can procure it, a dressing of heavy, 
calcareous, loamy soil in addition, some 
9 inches in thickness in each instance. This 
will render the soil fertile and retentive of 
moisture, besides adding to its depth, and, 
therefore, more suitable for the purpose. 
Even with these additions, liberal waterings 
and mulchings of half decayed manure 
placed on either side of the rows would be 
necessary in hot, dry weather. (2) In regard 
to your latter query, if the soil is of a friable 
nature, so that it can be raked down to a 
fine tilth directly after it is dug, a9 is evi¬ 
dently the case with yours, seedlings or any¬ 
thing else may be planted in it without fur¬ 
ther delay.] 

0niOn8 failing (E. M. parin'). — Your 
Onions have been attacked by the grubs of 
the Onion-fly. The first step towards pre¬ 
vention is to pull up all the Onions as soon 
as it is seen that they have been attacked, 
and to destroy them with the maggots, to 
prevent their escaping and turning into 
pupae in the soil. The flies are produced 
from the pupae in the early summer, and lay 
their eggs on the plant near the soil. The 
larvae soon emerge from the eggs, and bore 
into the ground close to the Onion until they 
reach its base, when the work of destruction 
begins. Soot applied to the ground is a good 
thing. This and gas lime may be dug in in 
the autumn, and the soot may be applied in 
the spring when the plants appear above 
ground. Water the plants with a solution 
of paraffin at the rate of 2 oz. to a gallon of 
water. Trenching the ground deeply in the 
winter buries the pupae out of reach. Trans¬ 
planted Onions are seldom, if ever, affected, 


ami this has led to the plan, where the grub 
is troublesome, of sowing the seed in boxes 
and when the plants are large enough trans¬ 
planting them to their permanent quarters. 

Lettuce and Endive.- The showery weather 
during the latter half of June favoured a free 
growth, and one was enabled to transplant 
the thinnings on to a north border, which 
formed a nice succession to those left in the 
bed. During the month of July frequent 
sowings should be made, so that a good 
supply of heads is forthcoming during the 
autumn and early winter months. Do not 
sow the seed in dry drills; afford a good 
watering an hour or tw-o before. This stands 
good if the thinnings be transplanted, for, to 
have crisp Lettuce throughout the summer, 
the plants must not suffer from drought at 
any time. Although many of the Cos varie¬ 
ties are self-folding, it repays to tie them 
in with a strand of raffia three parts of the 
way up, doing this piecemeal, and when the 
leaves are quite dry. Endive can be treated 
similarly, or a flower pot placed over the 
plants to exclude the light. The Moss 
Curled is good for present sowing, though 
the Batavian is best for standing through 
the winter, and should be sown freely 
towards the end of July and the first half of 
August. Mammoth Cos and All-the-Year- 
Round Cabbnge Lettuces are good varieties 
to sow for summer and early autumn use, 
and in a favourable winter the latter will 
come through pretty well, but it is best not 
to rely entirely on it, but add I^ee’s Hardy 
Green, Stanstead Park, or Hardy Hammer¬ 
smith, Hick’s Hardy White Cos being the 
best, probably, to stand the winter. A poor 
soil and dryness at the root cause Lettuces 
to run to flower during the summer months, 
and transplanted ones w-ill sometimes do this, 
hence the advisability of sowing thinly and 
frequently during summer, not relying on 
transplanted ones.—J, Mayne, Devon. 

Late Broccoli.— At this time of year there 
are vacant plots in the garden, and as there 
are usually a few rows of Strawberries to be 
dispensed with, no better site can be had for 
Broccoli. Some prefer, after the old Straw¬ 
berry plants have been cleared away, to set 
out the plants with a crowbar or similar tool, 
but I think the plants take a very long time 
to make a start, so I have discontinued the 
practice, and now dig the ground before set¬ 
ting out the plants. I do not usually 
manure the ground, as I give the Strawber¬ 
ries a good coat of it in early spring, and 
consider it rich enough to perfect a crop of 
Broccoli or any of the Brassica family. 
Should the soil" be dry—and it usually is— 
I first water the plants and dip the root9 in 
a puddle of soil and soot, planting firmly, 
and watering in at once. Highly-manured 
ground favours too succulent a growth, and, 
should a severe winter follow-, the plants can¬ 
not withstand it, and, if not killed outright, 
get so crippled that the curds are much 
below their normal size.— East Devon. 


Cuoumbere without ventilation.— Many 
market growers keep their houses closed. 
Of course, there is always more or less ven¬ 
tilation in a glass-house, but in some houses 
the lights are closed on the hottest day. I 
have seen the thermometer rise to over 
100 degs., the plants flourishing in the 
steaming atmosphere. The leaves will not 
scorch in a saturated atmosphere.. Of course, 
a gardener who only wants a limited number 
of fruits will hardly adopt this plan, as he 
wants a continuous and regular supply ; but 
this system does increase the output con¬ 
siderably, and that 6ide of the question has 
to be considered. Cucumbers will stand a 
good deal of heat if the roots are healthy and 
equal to the strain. What is wanted for Cu¬ 
cumber and Tomato-growing is clean or new 
houses and fresh soil to plant in, though the 
whole bulk need not be changed annually. 

Leeks. -These should be put out without delay, 
as a lone season is necessary to pet well blanched 
stems. Many growers now adopt the trench system 
«6 for Celery, and there is much to be said In 
its favour, as the earthing up can be done gradu¬ 
ally and water applied mueh more methodically 
when required. I usually heavily manure and deeply 
dig a plot of ground for Leeks, and plant them in 
deep holes, merely pushing in a little fine soil to 
cover the roots, and watering at once, the hoc later 
on filling in the hole as growth extenda.-J. M. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DELPHINIUM BELLADONNA. 

THI8 certainly is a beautiful plant, and I 
often wished to grow it well, but what with 
slugs and other enemies, it never succeeded 
so well as this year, and I have now the plea¬ 
sure of growing the group shown here. It is 
so beautiful in colour that one cannot praise 
it too much, and, perhaps, its very delicacy 
of habit is a charm compared with the more 
rampant growth of the other kinds. It is 
growing in a rather deep border of lime and 
sand. I forget who raised the plant, if I ever 
knew, but he deserves remembrance. There 
are several supposed improvements of it, 
which, I hope, may really prove so. It is 
not easy to improve Belladonna. Where the 


would point out, however, that a moist soil 
is not injurious, and that even a wet part 
of the rock garden will not injure it. This 
should encourage many readers to try this 
fine Incarvillea. I must say, however, that 
the general aspect of the Incarvillea seems 
to me hardly in keeping with that of the 
alpine flowers, which are so suitable for the 
rock garden.—S. Arnott. 


NOTES FROM SWANSWICK. 

Some Roses.— If John Hopper, Ulrich 
Brunner, Baroness Rothschild, had not been 
raised in the long-ago, and were brought out 
now, what a fuss would be made about them ! 
These old Roses and others of their genera¬ 
tion make the most lovely standards, and I 
am ordering more of them for next year to 
take the places of a number of what are 
called “garden Roses.” 1 know this is here¬ 
tical, but where labour is limited, the 


raiana Roses, however, are always beautiful, 

1 even when out of flower, and a large bank of 
them is a charming study in bronzes and 
polished shining greens. Unluckily, in this 
i bank, Leuchtstern was planted. At the far 
end is Jersey Beauty (yellow single), most 
I charming in foliage and flower, but very 
I evanescent in bloom. Then come May 
Queen, double cherry pink, a most useful 
Rose for cutting and decoration, and really a 
nice pink, then Leuchtstern, and then Alberic 
Barbier, w ith its delicious Tea-yellow buds, 
that last so long in w ater, and its deep, beauti¬ 
ful green leaves, and Rene Andre, which has 
about six different shades, assorted, from 
saffron-yellow to carmine-red, for the usual 
I catalogue description, but really pinkish- 
white. This is a sweet party, with the ex- 
| cention of Leuchtstern. a Rose that quite 
j ruins the harmony with its vulgar little dull 
magenta-pink, white-ejed flowers—so aggres- 
I sive, too, always trying to overpower its corn- 



Group of Delphinium Belladonna in a mixed border. 


plant is growing separately, it is, perhaps, 
not so easily noticed, and is more easily deci¬ 
mated by slugs. I put a dozen plants in this 
group, and they all seem to help the general 
effect. W. 

Incarvillea grandiflora.— The note by 
‘‘A. W.,” on page 392, is valuable as show¬ 
ing the experience of a good grower of planis 
with this fine Incarvillea. My experience of 
it is thut in my garden it is both hardier and 
longer lived than I. Delavayi, the latter 
seeming in some winters to go off without 
apparent cause, although I think I now have 
it in a position—a dry one—where it will 
survive. I. grandiflora has been here for 
about five years, and since it was planted it 
has never failed to flower annually. This 
year it was longer in appearing than usual, 
and I had begun to fear that it had gone for 
ever. It came up suddenly and flowered as 
usual. I grow I. grandiflora in the ordinary 
border, in a position facing due west, and 
in ordinary loam. Here it receives no pro¬ 
tection whatever. The note by “A. W.” 

Digitized by Google 


rampant - grow ing Roses get so fearfully 
overgrown, and not only deteriorate, but en¬ 
croach on their neighbours, and occupy far 
too much ground. I have a wall covered 
with enormous masses of Queen of the Bel¬ 
gians and Seven Sisters, with Clematises 
among them. This is evidently what the 
( Clematis likes, for failure is unknown when it 
is thus planted ; but the Roses bloom only 
| for a very short time, show ugly dead-brown 
lumps after flowering, and grow so freely that 
it is impossible to keep them within bounds. 

I They are to be replaced by the gentlor and 
more lasting beauty of Mme. Alfred Carrierc, 

I with Gruss an Teplitz for relief. The loveli¬ 
ness of great purple and mauve Clematis-blos- 
I soms will be even more effectual with these, 
I hope, than with the Ramblers. Even the 
exquisite Dorothy Perkins and Lady Gay get 
so unmanageable after a year or two in this 
heavy, damp, and rich soil, that I hardly 
know what to do with them, and am glad to 
keep up a supply of young ones, raised from 
cuttings. Dorothy Perkins has the most cruel 
’ spines of any Rose I know. The Wiehu- 


panions. However, I daresay there are come 
of its admirers ready to protest that it is per¬ 
fection. Gardenia should take its place. 

The Aster disease.- The Aster disease 
came here a few weeks ago, and, as usual, 
has eaten the heart out of the largest Aster 
bed. I have never had it among the home- 
raised seedlings, but these were some bought 
from a neighbouring grower, whose Stocks 
sufTered very badly last year, though his 
Asters were then immune. The disease is so 
very capricious that it seems impossible to 
understand it at all. My Hollyhocks—a few 
old-established clumps of rose and sulphur 
ones only—have had it each year halfway up 
—and there it stopped, and they flowered 
well. Apart from this, nothing in this gar¬ 
den had it, though there is plenty of the 
Mallow family about, until, in April, some 
lovely new, sunset-hued Antirrhinums began 
to sicken. This was long before the affected 
Asters came on the scene. Snapdragons of 
commoner quality have grown quite happily 
up to now, but these highly-bred new l>eau- 
ties have, I suppose, modern constitutions, 
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and must be up-to-date in their maladies. It 
is sad to see the end of a bed begin to get 
spotted, and then wither, and, though the 
spread is never uniform, and some plants 
always survive, the bloom of a perfect success 
is lost. 

Forget-me-nots.— I see, in an interesting 
article on these flowers last week, little is 
said about the dwarf border varieties, and I 
think the omission of Ruth Fischer in espe¬ 
cial ought to he remedied. Messrs. Thomp¬ 
son and Morgan sent me seed of Ruth Fischer 
lost summer, and now that it lias flowered, I 
<1 nite agree with the praises their seed-list 
gives it. A much finer, brighter, and in all 
parts larger, Star of Love well describes it. 
True, my packet only produced four plants, 
but this may have been my bad culture, 
anyway, the four were worth five hundred 
of M. dissitiflora as border ornaments. They 
went on flowering for a very long time, and 
the colour was absolutely exquisite, while the 
large blossoms, thickly clustered over a dense 
clump of opalent leaves, attracted tho notice 
of everyone who passed. Whether Ruth 
Fischer will seed itself as Star of Love does 
or did—for in this garden it ceased to do so 
last year, probably from lack of sun to ripen 
its seeds—remains to be seen. j 

Gravel and ashes.— Owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of getting good gravel locally, and its 
great expense, 1 have had a number of new 
paths made of cinders. The weather took 
good care that the work should be well 
washed, and if the cinders (from house fires 
nnd an anthracite stove) were poisonous to 
start with, the venom has been dispersed ; 
seedlings are springing up in them in every 
direction. Things which ignored the old 
gravel paths have flung themselves broadcast 
on the ashes, and I am delighted to see that 
a colony of beautifully highly-coloured rose- 
red and blue Wilson Primroses, a little iso¬ 
lated batch that has been for years and -years 
a special joy, but never increased, now has 
about a hundred seedlings by it in the ash- 
path. The magnificent strain of Clark, of 
Dover, in other parts of the garden, is as fine 
ns anything that can be imagined—enormous 
orange, gold, and white flowers, and such 
leaves! The very picture of health! And 
splendid reds and bluca nre here, too. But 
the few little delicate Wilson Primroses have 
a jewel quality of their own, especially the 
bright, light blue ones, and I am rejoiced to 
see* their tribute paid. Verbascums also de¬ 
sert the borders to seed in profusion over the 
cinder-track. 

Currants ill. —I believe Red Currants 
love warmth and sun. If eo, it has been ill 
times for them these three years past. Mine 
are now covered with a large crop of small 
fruit, prematurely ripe (this is an extremely 
late garden). The leaves, such as there are, 
are tiny and yellow, and the bushes look 
supremely wretched. What is the matter 
with them? Gooseberries hard by are quite 
well and happy. The Currants strongly re¬ 
semble the diseased Asters in aspect. 

Sunk taths. —Something I saw “in a 
book ” gave me the idea of trying to coun¬ 
teract soil over an iron-hard pan of clay, and 
not enough over it at that, by making deeply- 
sunk patns, and so deepening the beds by the 
amount of free soil that could be taken oui 
of the pathways and thrown up on the beds’ 
surface. The resulting irregularity of sur¬ 
face is pleasing in an otherwise level garden, 
while the depth and drainage of the beds are 
much improved. I am making several of 
these sunk paths in the vegetable patch. They 
have a couple of stone steps at each end, and 
large stones, set as for a rockery, retain the 
sides of the beds from the footway. I go 
quite down to the clay, which is about 
16 inches to 18 inches. It is so hard that it 
makes a perfect path if surfaced with cinders 
or burnt earth. Trenching and breaking it 
up arc very hard, and, wherever done, so 
little success has followed that it seems 
best to resign oneself to it, only making the 
best of the heavy loam above. What wc want 
here is 5,000—or I might as well say five 
million—loads of good, sharp sand, an en¬ 
tirely unobtainable article. 

M. L. Williams. 


LILIUM HARRIS1 OUT-OF-DOORS. 
When the name of Lilium Harrisi.was first 
used, it was applied solely to the form of L. 
longiflorum, whose bulbs were sent here from 
Bermuda. This was nearly thirty years ago, 
at which time endeavours were made by some 
to claim the Bermuda form as a distinct spe¬ 
cies under the name above given. It was, 
however, soon proved to be but a form of L. 
longiflorum. very near to, if not actually, the 
same, as, that from Japan, to which the 
varietal name of YVilsoni had been previously 
applied. At the time the Bermuda-grown 
bulbs made their first appearance in this 
country, the retarding process was not in 
operation, hence it wan considered a great 
advance to have without trouble good 
examples of Lilies in flower quite early in the 
New Year. This Lily, however that, is to 
say, the original Bermuda grown Harrisi, 
which still reaches thin country in consider¬ 
able numbers early in August is not the best 
for outdoor culture, recommended by your 
correspondent “ Woodbastwick,” page 380. 
For this purpose the best are the bulbs from 
Japan, which used generally to be called L. 
longiflorum Wilsoni, but, owing to the popu¬ 
larity attained by Lilium Ilarrisi, they are 
now, for trade purposes, usually sold under 
that name. These reach this country in a 
dormant state towards the end of October or 
in November, and. of course, are much fitior 
for planting than those sent here in August, 
which would be growing freely by the 
autumn. Concerning the beauty and value of 
this Lily there can be no two questions, and 
my object in this note is simply to point out 
the great superiority of Japanese grown bulbs 
for outdoor culture. Even in the open 
ground, I find that sometimes green-fly puts in 
an appearance, and there is no Lily so quickly 
injured by this pest as the one under notice. 
The insects collect in the crown w-hile the 
buds are quite small, and cause them to be¬ 
come deformed. Though at times trouble¬ 
some when out of-doors, they are not nearly 
eo bad as in the case of plants under glass. 

X. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Panther Lily.- It is not difficult to fall 
a victim to the beauties of the Lilies, and in 
summer we seem to have no flowers which 
are looked upon with more esteem. I find 
that there is quite a number of people (and 
I have been among the number) who think 
that there is some mysterious trouble con 
nected with their cultivation. I have been 
looking among them lately, and have also 
been trying a few, with the result that there 
seems to me to be a goodly number which 
almost every amateur like myself might easily 
grow. Among these I should place the Pan¬ 
ther Lily, as we generally call Lilium parda- 
linum. So far as I can sec and learn from 
others, the Panther Lily is easily grown. I 
was looking the other day at a group of about 
eighteen plants growing by the side of a 
Water Lily tub in an amateur’s garden. He 
tells everybody that he gives them no care at 
all. He simply planted the bulbs about 
6 inches deep in autumn, and left them alone. 
He says the soil is a rather sandy one. but 
that the moisture soaking slowly through the 
tub and that which overflows (there is no con¬ 
stant flow into the tub), keep the plants 
vigorous, and they certainly are so. I find 
that plants in a dry place do little good, even 
in a stronger soil, although in a little shade 
they do better. The group 1 speak of is in 
lull sun. and very striking indeed is that 
clump of glowing scarlet flowers, recurved so 
prettily on their stems. 

Lilium auratum. — I am speaking of this 
queen of Lilk\s with fear and trembling, as a 
learner ought to do. I dare hardly say how 
many shillings I have spent (and lost) in try¬ 
ing, in mv short time, to be able to tell that 
Lilium auratum has “come to stay.” I have 
tried it in peat, as well as in loam, and loam 
and sand, both in sun and among other plants 
where there was some shade, but the only con¬ 
clusion I am as yet able to come to is thnt it 
is a mistake to buy huge bulbs if one wants to 
establish Lilium auratum in the garden. It 
flowers the first year, it may the second, but 


the third we have to bewail the loss of our 
big bulbs. I am writing this with all due 
deference, as all greenhorns ought to do, but 
I am fairly sure that smaller bulbs are better 
than large ones where a permanent planting 
is w'.inted. I find that a few of my friends 
who have boasted, with good reason, of their 
auratum Lilies, have to tell me that they have 
died during the past or previous winters. It 
is just the old story—one wc seem to have to 
learn w ith many plants that there is no royal 
road to the culture of somo plants. I shall 
welcome the experience of experts, in the 
hope that someone may be able to enlighten 
me, and show me how to grow this grandest 
of all Lilies. 

Spanish Irises. —It is but a short way, in 
the mind’s eye, from the Lily to the Iris, and 
I am tempted by seeing some Irises in bloom 
to say a few words about my trials of the 
Spanish Iris. Some tell us that the Spanish 
Iris likes a dry soil, and that the English one 
prefers a damp one. But I am inclined to 
dispute the correctness of this axiom, and to 
ask if those who Bay eo have any real expe¬ 
rience of these flowers. As a matter of fact, 

I have found for a few years that the Spanish 
Iris is no more permanent on a dry soil than 
on a inoister one, and that the English one 
will live and flower for a long time without 
going back in a soil in which the Spanish one 
na« only two or three years of life, although 
very dry. I am told that the Dutch growers 
lift their Spanish Irises very frequently, and 
that they should not be allowed to stay in tho 
ground for more than two years or eo. I was 
talking this over with a nurseryman who 
showed a large Ipt of splendid flowers, and he 
told me that his had been in the ground for 
four years, and were finer than before. On 
the other hand, mine dwindle away after 
being planted for two or three years, and 
that. too. in a dry soil, which is recommended 
as the best for them. What I should like to 
know is. what l can do to make the Spanish 
Iris a-s permanent in my garden as in an 
English garden? Annual lifting will not suit, 
as it is not always easy to do this when a 
garden i* full of plants, and the Irises go to 
rest when it will not do to move the subjects 
which carpet them. Who will come to the 
rescue with some information? 

The Silvery Cranesbill. -I see that 
“ E. B. S.” has been recommending this beau¬ 
tiful little flower for the front of the border. 
That it is beautiful indeed for this purpose 1 
quite agree, and I can say with confidence 
that it is a little plant which will give real 
pleasure. But I learn from some growers 
that it is a little tender in cold parts of the 
country, and that it sometimes goes off in 
winter. I have not found it troublesome, 
and, although I have kept it strictly to the 
drier parts of my rock garden, I hope to try 
it in the way “ E. B. S.” suggests. There 
seem to be many good plants among these 
hardy Geraniums, and Geranium argentcum 
will not, to my mind, suffer from comparison 
with any of these. I like its beautiful, soft- 
coloured, darker veined flowery, and its sil¬ 
very leaves. It is a great beauty when 
planted on the rockery at about the level of 
the eye. 

The Ash-grey Cranesbill.—A sister 
flower, which I have been taught by knowing 
it for a little, occurs to me in this connection, 
and persuades me to say a word in its favour, 
although many of your readers will know it 
better than 1 do, perhaps. This is Geranium 
cinereum, a beautiful plant, with grey leaves 
and pretty little flowers, of much the same 
appearance as those of the Silvery Cranesbill, 
although not quite so bright. There are a 
softness and harmony about Geranium cine¬ 
reum which always appeal to me. and I think 
my fellow amateurs might do worse than try 
it in the rock garden or in the front of the 
borders, ns suggested by “ E. B. S.” 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 
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Statices not flowering.—Sometimes one hears 
of disappointments owing to the.-c refusing to bloom, 
and this in most instances can be traced to an un¬ 
suitable position in the garden or to neglect to 
divide them. The Statices love sun. nnd must be 
divided every few years, otherw sc the flowers will be 
sparsely produced Some quite small plants in my 
gurden have thrown up .'tout, flower sterns, whereas 
elder plants that I omitted to split up scarcely show 
any flowers. — Townsman. 
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proved fertiliser should be mixed with the 
soil in the frame, which should be made 
firm. The soil in the boxes should be of a. 
loamy nature, and should contain a fifth part 
of well-decomposed manure and sand. Stocks 
enjoy a good larder, and the soil should be 
rich from the first. Keep them in a little 
heat till established, then remove them to a 
sunny greenhouse or pit r and a fortnight 
later to a frame facing south to harden off. 
finally planting them out in April. The bed 
or border intended for them must be well 
enriched with good manure ; cow-manure is 
best, and if Stocks were growu in them the 
previous seasou a little of the soil should be 
removed and replaced with fresh from the 
compost yard. If a small percentage of road¬ 
side parings, chopped fine, is added, so 
much the better. Plant firmly, allowing a 
distance of 1 foot to 15 inches between each 
plant, and mulch with light manure or leaf- 
mould. Mulching is important, as Stocks 
like a moist root run. When growing freely 
assist them frequently with weak liquid 
manure, or mix a small quantity of artificial 
with the mulching occasionally, and water 
it in. Pick off all exhausted flowers, as if 
left on the plants they soon impoverish them. 
Amateurs who do not possess a heated struc¬ 
ture may grow excellent Stocks by sowing 
the seed in a frame in March, and treating 
the plants as above described. 


specimens for the embellishment of the con¬ 
servatory or for cutting from in April and 
May. The seed may be sown at any time in 
February in gentle heat. Some advise sow¬ 
ing in January, but as there is then little 
sun the plants are generally weak. The less 


CROCOSMIA (TRITONIA) AUREA AND 
VARIETIES. 

If we except a certain innate tenderness of 
the plant, and which, for general gardening 
purposes, would appear to demand for it some 


CRINUMS. 

Crinums are now looked upon as fairly 
hardy plants, and are grown in the open air 
in all the southern counties, and even in 
some gardens further north. The foliage 
above the ground is invariably killed by the 
frost, but if the bulbs are planted at a good 
depth, as they should be, they are not injured, 
and throw up fresh foliage in the spring. 
On their first introduction, they were in¬ 
variably grown in heat, but, upon being tried, 
fii% in cold-houses and then in the open air, 
they were found to be practically hardy, and 
it is certain that the results that are possible 
when these bulbs are planted permanently in 
the open cannot be attained in pot-culture. 
The ground where it is intended to plant 
Crinums should be well drained at a depth 
of 4 feet, with broken bricks, clinkers, or 
rubble, and the bed should be composed of 
porous soil, which will not retain the wet 
during the winter. Occasionally Crinums 
may be met with doing well in heavy, adhesive 
Boil, with no drainage whatever. A hole at 
least 3 feet deep must be dug out for large 
bulbs, as these are often nearly a foot in 
diameter, and almost 3 feet in length from 


little exceptional care in this respect, the artificial heat en 
species now' under notice differs but little in plants be. Sow 
its cultural requirements from the host of small quantity of 
the garden-raised forms of Montbretia, and added, also a lit 

which, like the above, are now included keep it open. So 

botanicallv under Tritonia. But, because of are crowded tlu 
this tender character of its roots, it is best thinned out withe 
to lift the plants late in October each year, which is an evil, 
and, having wintered them in dry sand or as soon as the pla 
hung by the heels in a frost proof shed or to the roof glass, 
cellar, replant them in well-prepared soil in ventilators, as tl 

March or early April. Native of South and light. Syri 

Africa, the plant should always be accorded 

a warm, well-drained position, and this, [ _ 

with rich soil and plentiful supplies of 
root-moisture during the grow ing season, will . 
be usually found to meet its requirements. I 
Handsome and striking in the solitary 
examples, the plant is most effective when 
grouped in the garden, and, as it may be 
increased by offsets and by seeds, there is no 
need for a scarcity if the plant is given the 
special attention it needs. C. aurea, when 
w ell grown, is about 2^ feet or 3 feet high, 
the handsome flowers not very numerously 
produced, being of a brilliant orange colour. 

Its variety, C. a. imperialis (now figured) is 
a far handsomer plant, though the solitary J 
flower seen in the picture fails to do it justice. 

The colour is orange-red, and the plant 
attains to fully 4 feet high, with greater free¬ 
dom of flowering. C. a. maculata has bios 


EAST LOTHIAN STOCKS. 

(Reply to “Alisande.”) 

These beautiful and fragrant flowers are in¬ 
dispensable in every garden, and invaluable 
for cutting. Moreover, if the plants are 
mulched and assisted with liquid-manure, 
they will continue flowering for several 
months. Some raise a batch of plants in 
autumn and keep them in small pots all 
winter, shifting them into larger ones in 
January, and treated thus they make grand 


Spike of Crinum Powclli olbum. From a photograph sent by M 133 M. L. Southall, 
The Graig, Hereford. 


ally, and as soon as they can be handled 
prick them out. A frame in which early 
Radishes have been grown suits them best, 
as they are near the glass and the gentle 
bottom-heat induces sturdy growth. More¬ 
over, they entail less labour in watering than 
when in boxes or pans. A litllo of an ap 


the base to the top of the tapering neck. 
It has been often recommended that they 
should be planted in front of a south 
wall, preferably that of a hothouse, but in 
the south-west this is unnecessary, for they 
succeed admirably away from walls. After 
they commence growth in the spring and 
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through the summer, they enjoy copious sup¬ 
plies of water, and liquid-manure will in- 
creaee the size of the flowers. On sloping 
ground, a hollow should be made round the 
plant to retain the water. The best-known 
species and varietiee are 

Crinum capense (syn., C. longifolium). - 
This has long, tapering leaves, of a glaucous 
colour, and bears from six to twelve pinkish 
flowers in umbels. They are each about 
6 inches in length, 4 inches across, and 
sweetlv scented, but are far less attractive 
than those of other kinds. The flower-spikes 
are about 3 feet or 4 feet in height, and on 
old plants that have remained undisturbed 
for a decade or so as many as thirty spikes 
will often appear simultaneously. There is 
also a white variety of this species. 

C. MoOREr.— This has more than half a- 
dozen names, and has thus created consider¬ 
able confusion. In the south-west it is found 
to be quite as hardy as C. capense. The 
leaves are light green in colour and roughish 
in texture, and are each about 3 feet in 
length and 5 inches in width. The flowers 
are rosy-pink, and are carried in umbels, 
borne on tali steins, to the number of ten or 
twelve. They measure about 6 inches across. 
The white variety, C. Moorei album, is a very 
charming plant. There is also a variegated 
form of this Crinum, which is said to have 
very beautiful flowers, but it has not bloomed 
with me as yet. 

C. Powelli. -This is a lovely hybrid, a 
cross between C. capense and C. Moorei. It 
is, apparently, practically hardy, and large 
clumps will perfect many flower-scapes. Its 
leaves are of a deeper green and longer than 
those of C. Moorei, and are very glossy. The 
flowers are of a deep rose tint, and from ten 
to fifteen are often borne on an umbel, while 
they are 6 inches in diameter. Flower-stems 
of this variety and of C. Moorei often attain 
a height of over 5 feet, but it is only old- 
established plants that produce such tall 
bloom-scapes. A pale flesh-coloured variety 
is known as intermedium, and there is a very 
beautiful pure white variety, C. Powelli 
album, that is certainly the loveliest of all 
Crinums. This more nearly resembles C. 
Moorei than does the type, and has larger and 
more perfectly-shaped blossoms. 

C. yemense is a recent introduction, and 
differs from the rest of the Crinume in being 
naturally deciduous. The leaves somewhat 
resemble those of C. Powelli, but are not so 
long. Its white blossoms are borne on scapes 
about 2 feet in height, and are carried in 
great numbers, as many as twenty-four being 
often borne on a single umbel. It is a charm¬ 
ing plant, and often throws up a succession 
of flower-spikes. It is, apparently, quite 
hardy. 

Any who are thinking of taking up 
the culture of Crinums may be recommended 
to procure C. Moorei, C. Moorei album, C. 
Powelli, C. Powelli album, and C. vemense. 

_S.‘ W. F. 

SOME OF THE NEWER VIOLETTAS. 
Only those who have grown the miniature- 
flowered Tufted Pansies have any idea of the 
beauty of this newer race of plants. There 
are what may be termed spurious Violettas, 
which yield beautiful blossoms, but which are 
really poor specimens of the larger Tufted 
Pansies, and several of them are quite devoid 
of the sweet scent that is one of the chief 
charms of the true Violettas. 

The range of colour in the Violettas is now 
being extended, so that it is now possible to 
obtain varieties having white, primrose, yel¬ 
low, orange-yellow, and blue flowers in vary¬ 
ing tones of colour. There are also varieties 
with blossoms of a blush shade, and purple, 
lilac, lavender, bicolor, and some very pretty 
flowers margined and edged with blue. For 
the rock garden I know of no more suitable 
subjects than the Violettas. The smallest 
pieces put out in the spring make attractive 
plants in the course of a season, and in the 
second and third years they form very hand¬ 
some specimens, studded with bloom. The 
following represent some of the newer and 
better kinds: —Chloris is a bright canary- 
yellow self, with an ideal habit; Rock Yellow 
is another beauty, being of a good tone of 
yellow, of good form, free-flowering, and 


very sweet-scented. Olive Sanders is the 
latest addition to Violettas of this colour. 
The plant is tufted, has a very wiry style of 
growth, is extremely free-flowering, and is a 
glorious, rich, almost orange-yellow self. 
Diana is a dainty primrose-yellow flower, 
paling towards the edges. The blossoms are 
borne on long stems, standing up well above 
the tufted habit of growth. Two charming 
bicolors are represented by Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll and the more recently introduced But¬ 
terfly. The lower petals are a tone of rich 
yellow, the upper petals pale primrose. In 
blue Violettas we now have a charming series. 
Eileen has a beautiful habit, and its free dis¬ 
play is spread over several months. The 
colour is a rather deep mauve blue, and the 
flowers have a neat yellow eye. Hilda is 
another valuable sort, the colour in this case 
being a paler tone of mauve-blue, with a dis¬ 
tinct orange yellow eye. The plant, when 
established, blossoms in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. Mona is a rather deeper tone of colour 
than Eileen, and has veins of a deeper tone of 
colour towards the centre of the flower. Pur¬ 
purea is a new colour in these plants. The 
colour in this instance may be. described as a 
tone of purplish-crimson, and will be re¬ 
garded as a distinct acquisition. Lavinia is 
a blush lavender, neatly veined, and the 
little flowers are developed on a plant with a 
compact habit of growth. Thisbe has flowers 
of a pale blush colour, and the free display is 
perfected on plants having a compact, 
cushion-like style of growth. Novel indeed 
is the recently introduced Queenie. In its 
habit of growth this plant is quite distinct, 
and the dainty little deep blush tinted ' 
flowers, of good form, are borne on slender, 
wiry stems. White Violettas having varia¬ 
tions in their form and yellow flushings and 
markings, are increasing rapidly. Besides 
Violetta already mentioned, there s Vestal, 
of the purest white, with a yellow eye. 
Purity is much like Violetta, but has more 
yellow on the lower petal ; it is also more 
vigorous in its growth. Grace is a snow- 
white kind, with a email, neat yellow eye, 
and the plant has a good habit of growth. 
Estelle, the smallest of the miniature pure 
white kinds, is slightly suffused yellow on 
the lower petal; habit, dwarf and compact ; 
and in Sw eetness, also very small, the flowers 
are borne on long, stout stems, that carry 
them well above the tufted growth of the 
plant. A few good edged flowers are now to 
be obtained, Claribel being quite distinct. 
This has a creamy-white ground, prettily 
margined, and sometimes flecked with blue, 
and suffused yellow on the lower petal. 
Another dainty flower is Winifred Phillips, 
irregularly margined blue on a white ground, 
the growth extremely tufted and compact. 

D. B. Crane. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lithospermum prostratum. Increasing. I 

shall be much obliged if you will tell me the hest 
way to strike cuttings of Lithospermum prostratum 
I find them difficult to strike, and the cuttings that 
do strike transplant badly.—G. H. C. 

[We find this strikes easily, if cuttings of 
the half-ripened wood are inserted ear.y in 
August in sandy soil, standing the pots under 
a handlight in a shady place.] 

Anchusa.—I have several fine and beautiful 
plants of Dropmore Anchusa flowering abundantly 
thus year (the second), and shall be obliged if you 
will tell me if it is any use cutting them down when 
flowering is over aud leaving tfie roots in the soil. 
Will they grow again and flower next year? I ask 
this as i find some dealers mark tlie plants as 
“ hardy aunuak,” others as “ hardy biennials," and 
one as “ hardy perennials.” 1 have understood that 
they arc biennials, and die away, root and all, the 
second year; but 1 have two in pots (as well) the 
second year, which have been over two months, and 
are now, throwing oil small shoots and leaves from 
the base.—W. S. R. 

[Anchusa italica was and is well entitled 
to figure as a perennial, albeit, on occasion, 
and after a flowering of exceptional freedom, 
the plants would collapse. Tho Dropmore 
variety has decidedly less of the perennial 
character, and after a second flowering— 
sometimes following a big first flowering— 
the plant collapses. At the moment we have 
the variety Opal doing well a second year, 
the Dropmore form, after making a splendid 
show last year failing altogether. It is at 
such a time that the plants require watch¬ 
ing, for although the top-growth and crown 


tuft perish outright, strong roots remain, 
and are capable of being used for stock if 
taken in hand in time. Left to their own 
devices, these roots often perish, though it 
depends upon the mildness or severity of the 
winter and the locality whether the roots 
produce young stock. As a rule, however, 
they require artificial warmth to do so, and 
early attention into the bargain, inasmuch 
as the decay from the crown tuft when this 
collapses frequently extends to the root- 
fibres. In the majority of instances the 
Dropmore variety will be best regarded as a 
biennial, and though the plant from seed 
may flower during its first year, such flower¬ 
ing would not be representative of the great 
beauty of the plant. Plants raised from 
root-cuttings often enough do not flower in 
the first year at all, or, if so, only meagrely.] 

The recent rains and the Tnfted Pansies. 

Growers of the Tufted Pansies (Violas) are in a far 
happier frame of mind now than they were before 
the recent rains fell. We certainly had a little rain 
in the earlier days of June, representing the total of 
about half an inch altogether, but we appeared to 
derive little benefit from this owing to cold and dry¬ 
ing easterly winds. The rains have done untold good 
to many subjects, and none have benefited more than 
the Tufted Pansier, that had already begun to fail 
in gardens in the south.. The plants were beginning 
to suffer from the attacks of insect pests, the bloome 
were becoming small and unsatisfactory, and the out¬ 
look in the latter part of June was anything but 
cheering. Mulching was done in many gardens, and 
though copious supplies of water and lquid-manure 
were given previous to the rain, little good seemed 
to result. The Pansies now' seem to have taken on 
a new lease of life, especially so those plants that 
were mulched. The rains have washed in the 
manurial properties of the mulching material, and 
the blooms that have now developed are large and 
attractive.-D. B. C. 

The Old White Lily (L. candidum).—When the 
bulbs are doing well, it is a pity to disturb them, 
and I know more than one grower this season who 
regrets ever having meddled with the bulbs last 
autumn. If the elumps become too large for the 
position, 1 would rather advocate the removal of a 
„.few of the outside bulbs than disturb the w-hcle 
’dump. By this means one is sure at least of getting 
some flowers the following season. Most people. I 
think, lose sight of the fact that this old garden Lily 
‘ hould be removed immediately the flower-stalks have 
died down, and before the bulbs push out the new 
growths. It is the late removal in autumn or.spring 
that causes many to be disappointed with it. 
Lilium candidum docs best when growing in fairly 
light soil on a border where the sun can reach it all 
day. A border that is well drained suite it to per 
fection, ar.d anything like stagnation at the roots 
‘or a cold, bleak position is fatal to it.— Woodbast 
wick. 

Plants for spring bedding.- In the multitude 
of summer flowers we should give thought to plants 
that make beautiful our gardens in spring. To guard 
against failures one ought, if possible, to have a 
liberal number of plants growing on with thto object. 
Such things as Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, and Prim¬ 
roses must be transplanted from time to time, aa to 
allow them to become thick and smother each other 
is to court failure. Rock gardens may be made to 
look inviting in the spring by seeing that in the 
autumn one has sufficient plants of Aubrietias and 
Arabis, whose sheets cf blossoms .are such’a feature 
in many a garden. Both these old things will fre¬ 
quently go for years with but little attention, but it 
is well to have young plants coming on to fill 
vacancies. — Leaiiurst. 

Early propagation of Tufted Pansies.—As a 

general rule, September—towards the end—to quite 
early enough to commence propagating the general 
stock of Tufted Pansies, but sometimes when it is 
desired to get together a number of an}' particular 
sort, some of which are rather backward in giving 
cuttings, there to no reaeon why a start should not 
be made at once. I write this note after a fortnight 
of rain, and find there are many shoots from the 
roots ready for taking. The only preparation needed 
is a bed made up of road-scrapings or sand mixed 
with ordinary garden soil, and into this the slips can 
be dibbled. It may be necessary to shade the cut¬ 
tings for a time should hot weather intervene until 
they have got firm hold. These cuttings will com¬ 
mence to flower early next spring.— Townsman. 

Phlox canadensis.— A short time ago attention 
was called to the value of this Phlox as an early 
summer bloomer, and the illustration gave one a good 
idea of it. 1 can fully confirm all the writer said 
in praise of it. ae the same week the note appeared 
I was in the garden of a friend who grows it, and who 
testifies to it? value as an early summer flower. It 
is a most profuse blooming sort, and I can only liken 
ite colour as the nearest approach to the colour of 
Plumbago capensis I have ever 6een. Many people 
are content to grow only the autumn-blooming 
Phloxes, but tha^c who do this miss much beauty by 
excluding from their garden the early-flowering alpine 
Phloxes. -Townsman. 

Spanish Iris and BContbretias.— When making 
a bulb-bed two years ago, I planted a quantity or 
Spanish Iris and Montbretias together. The result, 
has been mctot satisfactory, the profuse grass of the 
Montbretia supplying the lack of foliage for tho 
Spanish Iris, and producing a charming effect. The 
Spanish Irises alone have always rather a naked 
look—thin, eparsc foliage, suggesting a want of ade¬ 
quate support for the flow'ere. In our light soil theae 
irises are mbst successful, end,bloom year after 
yeaT. The soil is damp, and I never lift the bulb*.— 
Southport. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MELANIE SOUPERT. 

This dainty Rose has been flourishing in my 
garden at South Darenth, in Kent, for two 
years. The colour is elusive and as difficult 
to capture as the shades of summer dawn. 
In this lies its charm. Pale saffron and 
shell-pink seem to mingle in the heart of it 
ns the petals open. The graceful, pointed 
buds give little hint of the fine, bold form 
of the mature Rose, with its broad, firm 
petals in the style of George Nabonnnnd. 


POLYA NTH A ROSES. 

This group of miniature Roses is gaining in 
favour, flowering as they do from May to 
November. They are useful as edgings to 
Rose-beds or for walks and carriage-drives. 
Planted in masses of a sort, they are very 
1 effective in the garden, even fiom a colour 
point of view, and for cutting they are also 
very useful. Even among these Polyantha 
' Roses there are two very distinct sections, 

| the one favouring the Tea Roses in the 
delicate colouring and shapely buds, 
although in miniature, the other producing 


lovely apricot-coloured buds are always ad¬ 
mired, and they are produced freely* from 
early June till late autumn. In 

Cecile Brunner every tiny flower is per¬ 
fectly formed and of a dainty flesh-pink 
colour. It will grow into a big bush, ns 
they all will if not pruned, but if it is de¬ 
sired to keep them dwarf, then prune to 
the ground each spring. 

Frau Cecilie Walter has deep yellow 
flowers, opening creamy-white. It is a cross 
between Crimson Rambler and Kleiner 
Alfred, in colour a blending of orange gold 



Rose Melauie Soupert. From a photograph in Mr. Spalding's garden at South Darenth, Kent. 


Last autumn, in laying out a Rose garden 
for some friends in Suffolk, I planted a large 
group of this Rose, the flowers of which, in 
form and size, excelled those in my garden. 

Sydney Spalding. 

-This Hybrid Tea deserves to be largely 

grown, for who can but admire its long, 
tapering buds and half-open blossoms, whicn 
expand into large-petalled, 6emi-double 
flowers, of remarkable size. The colour is 
a delightful mixture of salmon-yellow, with a 
6uffusion of carmine. As a Rose for the gar¬ 
den, it cannot fail to please, and, when well 
established, it grows very freely. 


huge pyramidal trusses of blossom after the 
| style of Crimson Rambler and Dorothy 
Perkins, which has suggested the name they 
1 are sometimes known by as “ Baby Ramblers.” 
It has been left mostly to French and 
German raisers to give us these Roses. We 
1 have practically all colours excepting very 
| dark. 

1 append a few names of the best varieties, 

| and perhaps it may be advisable to divide 
them into two sections. Taking the varie- 
I tics resembling Tea Roses in their dainty 
I colouring, We have 

Perle d’Or, perhaps still the best. Its 


and ochre-red. Kleiner Alfred was raised by 
Herr Peter Lambert from Anna Mario de 
Montravel and the yellow Tea Shirley 
Hibberd. We thus see, in the case of Frau 
Cecilie Walter that the yellow colour has 
been imparted indirectly from the Tea 
Rose Shirley Hibberd. 

Eugenie Lamesch is a great favourite, 
its Ranunculus-shaped flowers, which are 
orange in bud, passing to yellow and car¬ 
mine as they open. They are produced in 
good large clusters, the fragrance being 
quite Violet-like. This Rose was obtained by 
crossing the Rambler Aglaia with W. A. 
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Richardson, and it is remarkable the plant 
i9 so dwarf, having two climbers us parents. 

Leonie Lamesch is of a vivid coppery-red, 
opening to orange, with terra cotta edges. 
Somehow this Rose does not appeal to all, 
ns the flowers do not open always satis¬ 
factorily. Other lovely sorts of this section 
are Petite Constants, Georges Pernet, 
Schneewitchen, Etoile de Mai, Canarien- 
vogel, and Mme. E. A. Nolte. 

Foremost in the second section, resembling 
the Ramblers in the very large clusters they 
produce, we have 

Mme. Norbert Lkyayahhrur. This, 
known as Baby Rambler, was raised from 
Crimson Rambler crossed with Gloire des 
Polvantha. This is a tine Rose for pot-cul¬ 
ture, but the blossoms are inclined to change 
with age to a purplish colour outdoors, which 
somewhat mars the effect. The newer 
variety 

Jessie, should be a more useful Rose, if 
its truss of bloom is large enough, for its 
c olour is a very bright orange-red. From 
Mme. N. Levavasseur some charming sports 
have originated—namely, Mrs. Cutbush, 
Matnan Levavasseur, and probably Phyllis. 
'I'liis last is hardly required when one has 
Mrs. Cutbush, of a lovely pink shade, and 
this, to my mind, is the best of all three. 
What will undoubtedly prove the best of this 
group of Polyanthas is 

Orleans Rose, -a cross between Mme. N. 
Lev a vivjg.se ur and an unnamed seedling. Its 
immense pyramidal trusses of blossoms are of 
a brilliant geranium-red, suffused rose, with 
white centre. All who saw this Rose at the 
Temple Show considered it the best Poly- 
antha yet raised. 

Mrs. Taft is a rosy crimson flower, with 
a dwarf, bushy habit, and will, I think, sur¬ 
pass Mme. N. Levavasseur in the mass. 
The white seedling of Mme. N. Levavasseur, 
named 

Joan of Arc, did not impress me. Nothing 
could well surpass the beautiful pure-white 

Katherine Zeimet, both in variety of 
colour and immense conical clusters. Other 
good whitish sorts are Schneewitchen and 
Mane Pa vie. 

Gloiiie des Polvantha is still one of 
the best for those who like a deep rosy- 
( (loured flower. It is of very dwarf habit. 
Of a more delicate shade is 

Mignonette, quite one of the best, its 
pale pink blossoms being very small. Still 
more beautiful, if it were possible, is 

Rosel Dach, of a delicate apple blossom 
tint. 

Aschenbropel is one of the most ad¬ 
mired of all the group, mainly because its 
blossoms are so freely produced on such a 
compact dwarf plant, and partly because of 
its delightful peach-pink colour. 

.Enchen Muller is a bright pink sort, 
with reflexed petals. It, unfortunately, is 
liable to mildew when grown in pots. It is 
sweetly fragrant. A very pretty red with 
rather a large flower is 

Peri.e des Rouges.— This is rather nearer 
the China Roses than the Polyanthus, but it 
deserves to be planted freely for its bright 
colour. Rosa. 


YELLOW ROSES UPON WALLS. 

Tn the following notes I wish to direct atton 
tioii to the clothing of walls with the many 
beautiful yellow Roses we possess Roses 
that are somewhat difficult to obtain in the 
open garden. It is not so much the very 
\ ig*-roits growers, such as lieve d’Or oi 
Diu hesse d’Auerstaedt, that 1 wish to recom¬ 
mend, f ,,r these are far too vigorous for ordi 
nary walls, and are more fitted for lofty walls, 
but it is of such Ros.es as Amazone, now sel 
dom seen. This is sometimes found growing 
5 feet to 6 feet high, planted on a couth wall, 
nnd what a glorious mass of its deep yellow 
Mcosoins we can so obtain ! The plants are 
very sparsely pruned, and, provided they arc- 
opened out well, do not require it. Of 
course, we must not forget that copious sup¬ 
plies of plain water and liquid-manure are 
necessary. Comtesse de Nadaillac id a de¬ 
lightful Rose against a wall. How erratic 
this Rose is! Frequently it is a yellowish 
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pink, but occasionally a lovely rich apricot- 
yellow, a colour much intensified if the plants 
i are fed with blood-manure, as these yellow 
Roses should be, especially Mareehal Niel. I 
have known Comtesse de Nadaillac grow up 
to a height of 8 feet to 10 feet when planted 
i near a south wall, and we hear of Marie Van 
I Houtte reaching a height of nearly 20 feet 
upon a wall. I hope Mons. Pernet Duellers 
| Rayon d’Or will prove vigorous enough for a 
| wall Rose. I believe it will from what I 
; have seen of it. Mme. Pol Varin-Bernier is 
of such a lovely colour that it should find a 
place upon a wall, if at all possible, and, no 
doubt, Etoile de Lyon would expand more 
freely planted in a similar position. Perle 
des Jardin*. the ordinary kind, not the climb¬ 
ing form—for this is too prone to mildew — 
would be a delightful wall Rose, growing as 
! freely as Marie Van Houtte in a well-drained 
soil. 

; It is very necessary to remember this when 
j planting Tea Roses against walls. They can 
| do with abundance of moisture, both in the 
form of plain water and liquid-manure, but 
they must have good drainage, and it is quite 
easy to secure this by exercising a little care 
when the borders are being made. Basic 
slag to the lower soil is also a most desirable 
addition. 

Yellow Roses are so useful, and so much 
sought after, that one cannot make too great a 
sacrifice of wall space in order to cultivate as 
many a« possible. Rosa. 

| UNSUITABLE POSITIONS FOR ROSES. 

| One cannot grow Roses successfully in all 
soils and positions, anv more than is the case 
with other plants. There are undoubtedly 
some places quite unsuitable. For instance, 
one cannot succeed in a bleak and exposed 
position. Some protection is absolutely 
necessary, or the winds will buffet the plants 
about. "Nor will Roses thrive close to fac¬ 
tories emitting poisonous fumes. Then there 
is the important question of soil, and quite as 
much the judicious selection of varieties for 
i the situation and purpose required. My main 
! object in the present note is to point out the 
1 wisdom of observing what sorts thrive best in 
the district, and this cannot be done better 
than during the present growing season. Of 
Course, in some places almost any Rose will 
thrive, but there are many which do better in 
one district than in others. Do not attempt 
to grow Roses if the soil and position cannot 
be made fairly suitable. P. U. 


PEGGED DOWN ROSES. 

This form of Rose culture has been frequently 
explained, and few better methods of secur¬ 
ing good beds can be devised ; always pro¬ 
vided a judicious selection of varieties is 
made. This season some very good and some 
obviously wrong selections have come under 
ray notice. It is not wise to select a variety 
with the naturally drooping habit of the 
Banksians— Belle Lyonnaise, Celine Fores- 
| tier, Bouquet d’Or, Cheshunt Hybrid, 

| Camille Bernardin, E. Veyrat Hermanos, and 
I others. Nor do we succeed so well with some 
' varieties of more normal strength, such as 
Viscountess Folkestone, Climbing Lady Mary 
Beauelere, and the heavy, drooping blossoms 
of the Maman Coeliet family. Fortunately, 
wo do not often see these so used, but a few 
instances have come before me. The ideal 
Roses for pegging down are those like Climb¬ 
ing Captain Hayward, Ulrich Brunner. Mrs. 
John Laing. Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
and others that grow strongly, and produce 
erect growths, with boldlv-earried flowers, 
Trout each break on the pegged-down shoot, 
i Gloire Lyonnaise and Mme. Gabrielle 
| Luizet arc grand when treated thus, but, 
good as Mme. Alfred Carriere and Gloire de 
I Margottin are as pillar Roses, or in any other 
| position where they can be seen without 
| stooping, they are quite useless for pegging 
] down, because of their tendency to hang their 
1 flowers. All of the varieties suited for walls 
| and arches arc not equally showy when their 
I growths are pegged down" and a little more 
i consideration of the habit in this respect 
I would prevent many disappointments. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Boses with blighted foliage.—I enclose a leaf 
and bud from one of my standard Roses, and would 
be much obliged if you wcvld tell me the reason of 
the disease and its cause, also what would be the 
proper steps to take to prevent a recurrence of the 
disease another year ( The soil was well manured 
last autumn, and the,Roses mulched all winter. It 
is light, rich soil, but* clay was mixed with it two 
years ago. I have had some splendid blossoms, but 
the foliage has all gone like that sent. —A. C. B. 

[The leaves are attacked with black spot, 
a very troublesome fungoid disease, which is 
very prevalent upon certain sorts at this sea¬ 
son. We should advise you to spray the 
plants with Woburn Bordeaux paste, both 
now r and throughout the season nt intervals, 
but it will be most effective if you commence 
to spray another year as soon as Roses aro 
pruned. Be careful to burn all prunings and 
all decayed Foliage. Do not mulch your 
Roses another winter, or, if you do, 6ee that 
the manure is forked into the soil before No¬ 
vember is out.] 

Boses Gardenia and Ards Pillar.— Two year* 
ago, at a feliow, I eaw a creamy-yellow Rose, said to 
be Gardenia. It was said to be a climbing Rose; and 
I sent later on to a Arm for Gardenia. What was 
sent turned out not to be a climber at all. It i« 
quite a pretty Rose, but shell-pink to white, and 
like a H.P. in growth. The other day I was in a 
garden, and saw two arches covered with beautiful 
yellow Roses-a very free grower indeed—and I was 
told it was Gardenia. It was light yellow, and ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty in the bud. Looking over my cata¬ 
logues, I now find in one list, under Wichuraiana, 
“ Gardenia, bright yellow, passing to a lighter shade/’ 
Is this the Rose 1 saw? It appeared a very free- 
bloomer. Is it not early for a wichuraiana? Look¬ 
ing at another list, I And Gardenia classed as si 
H.P. It is said to have “ flowers, small, produced in 
large trusses: colour, tdiell-pink, fading to white . . ." 
This is not the Rose 1 saw, but may be the one I 
got. I also saw what was said to be Arda Pillar on 
a pole, and it was very beautiful. Is tbis Rose better 
than Ards Rover? It appeared to me of a better 
colour, and had no purple shading. My Roees me 
very beautiful this year, but the above struck me 
as worth getting. Do you recommend them?—Ross. 

[There are two varieties of Roses bearing 
the name of Gardenia, one a Hybrid Tea, 
which should be of Gardenia colour, and the 
other a Hybrid Wichuraiana, which has a 
beautiful yellow bud, changing to lemon-white 
as flower expands. It is a delightful, fast¬ 
growing, rambling Rose, making 15 feet to 
20-feet growths in a season, and its blossoms 
are very sweet. You should certainly obtain 
this variety, as it is so suitable for running 
over an olcl tree or an arch or pergola. Its 
flowering season commences from the middle 
of June, and lasts about a month. Ards 
Pillar is of a very beautiful colour, but its 
form is not so good as that of Ards Rover, 
neither is it so vigorous. But for a pillar 
Rose, it is equally as good as Ards Rover, and 
certainly there is no purplish shading in the 
newer variety, Ards Pillar.] 

Bose Frau Karl Druschki with unhealthy 

R rowths. —1 send a shoot of Rose Frau Karl 
ruschki, and shall be grateful if you can tell me 
what causes its poor, unhealthy growth. In 1908 I 
planted (six bmhe.-, with twel\e La France. r I hey 
came from a good grower, and were planted care¬ 
fully, but neither has really gone ahead. I pruned 
hard last year, and moderately this spring. Could 
overfeeding lust year have sickened them? They had 
a good deal of 'liquid-manure. Or does Frau Karl 
Druschki do badly on some soils/ The foliage has 
been sprayed for mildew ; but it is more the wood 
that 1 complain of — E. M. D. 

[Possibly the plants were on the Manetti 
stock. If so, it would cause the sickly ap¬ 
pearance, as this Rose does not take at all 
well to this stock ; but, from the appearance 
of the wood, we should say there is some¬ 
thing wrong at the root. Do not give any 
more liquid-manure, and try what pegging- 
down the growths will do. If the plants are 
healthy at the root, they will soon send up 
some new growths from the base ; if so, the 
old growths may be gradually cut away. If 
no healthy growths follow this treatment, we 
should advise you to replace the plants with 
healthy hushes on the Brier. The Rose 
foliage which is marked with white patches 
has been attacked by the Rose slug-worm, a 
troublesome pest, which devours the upper 
epidermis and tissues of the Rose foliage, 
leaving intact the lower epidermis. It is 
really the larvie of a sawfly, and in some years 
it is very abundant. We would advise you to 
spray the bushes with nicotine or Hellebore- 
wash. The latter is made as follows : 1 oz. 
fresh-ground hellebore, 2 ozs. flour, and 
3 gallons of water. The Hellebore and flour 
are mixed together with a little water, then 
mixed with remainder of water.] 
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eighth part of white sand, giving good drain¬ 
age. Water only when dry, and then very 
moderately, and when the young leaves ap¬ 
pear stand where they are not exposed to hot 
sun. Those who possess a frame will he able 
to do them very well, but, failing this, keep 
them in a room which is ventilated freely. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Souvenir de 
Charles Turner. —There are few more 
effective window-plants than this. All the 
Ivy-leaved varieties are good, but this is the 
best that I am acquainted with. It produces 
large trusses of richly-coloured flowers all 
through the cummer months, but the size of 
truss, individual flowers, colour, and con¬ 
tinuity of bloom depend naturally upon cul¬ 
ture. As soon as the pots become well filled 
with roots, feeding must begin, otherwise the 
foliage loses much of its rich colour, and the 
trusses come small. This class of Pelar¬ 
gonium grows so rapidly that by the autumn 
the plants get so straggly that the window' gar- 
donor is at a loss to know what to do wiilt 
them. In the first place he should, in the 
course of the summer, take off a cutting or 
two. which, in the case of plants that are 
doing well, will not be missed. Put into 
small pots, they will make nice little plants 
by the end of the growing season, and will 
form good flowering specimens the following 
year. 

Campanula muralis. Most id the dwarf 
Campanulas make good window plants, but 
this is the best, and it is of such easy culture. 
It i* one of those plants that will do very well 
in the same pot for several years, and, being 
.so hardy, may be wintered in the open, simply 
plunging the pots in ashes. 

J. Corn hill. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

roliage for Sweet Peas.— With respect to the 
rote re " Foliage for Sweet Peae,” on page 433, in 
tlie : 3 11 e July 10th, the difficulty of finding appro¬ 
priate foliage to mix with cut Sweet Peas seems to 
t rouble many gardeners, but where there is space, 
or m a country district, it need give but little 
concern. Sow a patch of common field Tares at the 
time of .-owing the Peas, and the Tare foliage will 
Le found to suit the purpose admirably. Or sow a 
patch of field Peas a little later, and use the foliage 
for mixing with the Sweet Peas. If living in a 
>om:try district, both Taie and field Pea foliage is 
cru.illv procurable jn abundance without having to 
hr specially grown for cutting.—J. T. Bird. 

GARDEN PE8T3 AND FRIEND8. 

Injury to Rose-leaves ( Henry A. Digby). — 
The leaves you send have been injured by the 
Rase slug-worm, the larva of one of the saw- 
flies. The adults appear first in May, when 
the females lay their eggs in the midrib of the 
leaf. When the larvm mature, they fall to 
the ground. They can easily be killed by 
spraying with Hellebore-wash, but this must 
be done as soon as the larvae are 6een on the 
upper side of the leaf. You should in the 
winter clear off 2 inches or 3 inches of the 
soil underneath the Roses and burn it, replac¬ 
ing with some fresh soil. The injury to the 
Ceanothus-leaves is due to some weevil. 
Examine the plant at night with a light, and 
you will probably find it. If you do, please 
send us a specimen, and we will try and 
name it for you, and suggest a remedy. To 
make the Hellebore-wash, see reply to 
“ K. M. D.,” re “ Rose Frau Karl Druschki 
with Unhealthy Foliage,” on page 448. 

The Rose-sawfiy.— The foliage of many of my 
H.P. and H.T. Roses is badly attacked by fcome 
fungus as per lea.t-s enclosed. I should be much 
obliged if you would inform me of the cause and 
remedy lor samc? —W. H. S. 

[The leaves have been damaged bv the 
larvae of the Rose sawfly or slugworm (Erio- 
campa rosae). In most, and probably all. 
cases this insect devours the upper part of 
the leaf, leaving the lower epidermis intact. 
The larvae, which are pale yellowish-green 
with an orange head, have probably dropped 
to the ground, where they pupate, and the 
flies will appear in July, ami produce a 
second brood of larvm about the beginning 
of August or a little later. It may be com¬ 
bated by spraying the leaves with a nicotine 
wash or with Hellebore wash, made by mix¬ 
ing 1 oz. of Hellebore powder and 2 oz. flour 
together with a little water, and then mix¬ 
ing with water to make 10 gallons ] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8ingle Chrysanthemums: Should they 
be disbudded?— In a recent number of 
Gardening Illustrated there is a note 
upon “Single Chrysanthemums: Should 
they be disbudded?”—in which the writer de¬ 
precates the practice. I ask another ques¬ 
tion : Why should these very pretty sorts 
be disbudaed? What end is gained? Only 
one surely, and it is the desire on the part 
of a few people who can only see the worth 
of a flower the nearer it approaches the size 
of a Sunflower. We have had quite enough 
of the big-bloom craze ; I am heartily sick of 
it myself and speak with many years’ experi¬ 
ence of exhibiting. I have said before that 
size cannot possibly be any criterion of 
beauty. There are many beautiful sorts 
that cannot come up to any such a standard, 
and, what is more, we have no desire they 
should. Let the small, fragile flowers have 
their place in every garden. We do not 
want “mops” on our dining tables or in 
vases in our drawing-rooms; but we have 
room for many of the beautiful sorts repre¬ 
sented in the singles, many of which can, if 
so desired, be had in bloom in the garden, 
and numbers that may follow on up to 
Christinas in a house. No ; let us not be 
drawn into disbudding singles ; wc have seen 
quite sufficient with Japanese sorts, many 
beautiful varieties of which are now' lost to 
commerce just, because they did not, or could 
not. reach the size demanded by growers for 
exhibition. One has only to refer to Chrys¬ 
anthemum catalogues published twenty years 
ago—nay, within the last ten years—and 
compare them with those issued to-day to 
see now’ many of the old sorts remain—sorts 
that had their day, but which long since have 
been lost. I have no patience with the valua¬ 
tion of mere size of a blossom. I am groxv- 
ing rather more singles than usual this 
season, mainlv owing to their diminutive 
flowers, which are borne in sprays, and, 
therefore, are useful for cutting if one de¬ 
sires. Some of the plants are only in 6-inch 
pots, in which they will be flowered ; and 
in this size one is not faced by the idea of 
the plant taking up too much room on a 
table.— Leahurst. 

Chrysanthemums: some old sorts.—A 

writer in Gardening Illustrated recently 
mentioned one or two old sorts, such as Julia 
Lagravere and Dr. Sharp, that were popular 
thirty years ago. I remember both of them 
as being among the favourites for forming 
specimen plants. The former was noted for 
its medium-sized crimson blossoms and for 
the fact that it always carried its foliage well 
to the rim of the pots. Other old and worthy 
varieties, like Cedo Nulli and Elaine, come 
to one’s mind. Then there w'ere sorts like 
Criterion, Meg Merrilies, Val de Andorre, 
incurved like Mr. Bunn, Mrs. G. Rundle, and 
Geo. Glennv, and the Pompons, represented 
by Black Douglas, Golden Mrae. Marthe, 
Prince of Orange, and Lizzie Holmes, not 
forgetting the miniature blooms of Snowdrop, 
a variety that has in many places stood the 
test of time, because of its adaptability for 
bouquets, etc. Thousands of sorts have been 
sent out since the days when many of these 
were popular, but it is a question whether 
some of those mentioned have ever really been 
improved upon from a decorative standpoint. 
Most of them, I assert, were superseded be¬ 
cause they could not possibly reach the absurd 
size limit.— Woodbastwick. 

Chrysanthemums In small pots. — 
Chrysanthemums for general decoration are 
now grown more frequently in smaller pots 
than was formerly the case. It is the mode¬ 
rate sized plant which may bo brought into 
the home and stood on a table or sideboard 
that is preferred. The 9 inch and 10-inch 
pots have, in not a few' places, given way to 
7-inch, and even 6-inch, pots, and for many 
purposes those handy sizes will be found suffi¬ 
ciently large. In the case of small pots, more 
watchfulness is needed, so that the plants may 
retain as much foliage as possible, and it is 
often found necessary to plunge the pots in 
ashes, w'hich goes far towards keeping the roots 
cool. Anything like “packing” the plants 
close together ought to be avoided, and now, 


while in the open, they should be arranged 
in single lines, clear of each other, but with 
room between the rows, so that one may the 
more readily attend to them. As the roots 
are now well into the soil, stimulants can be 
iven them, but this is often overdone. It is 
etter to give well-diluted food twice a week 
rather than a strong application once. The 
tying out of the shoots will need to be at¬ 
tended to, and insect pests looked for. Al¬ 
ready earwigs are troublesome, and do much 
damage to terminal shoots. Night is the 
best time to trap them. Many are growing 
batches of September-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in small pots for brightening the 
greenhouse when the present tenants are de¬ 
clining. They can, of course, be kept out-of- 
doors till nearly in bloom, when they can be 
taken indoors.— Derby. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME FLOWERING SHRUBS AT 
HOLLAND PARK. 

It is now' generally recognised that cut 
sprays of hardy flowering shrubs are some¬ 
what disappointing, and attempts to grow 
them in pots for exhibition are not always a 
success. Despite this, some of the more 
uncommon flowering shrubs were e'.aged, 
among them being the following: — 
Dehfontainea spikusa. — This always 
arrests attention by reason of the fact that 
the leaves greatly resemble those of the 
Holly, yet the flowers are remarkably showy. 
They are tubular in shape, about a couple of 
inches long, and in colour scarlet, tipped 
with yellow. Being of a waxy nature, tney 
are very lasting. Desfontainea spinosa is a 
native of Chili, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced by William Lobb. The plants sent, 
home flowered for the first time at Exeter in 
August, 1833. In common with many other 
Chilian plants, the humid atmosphere of the 
West of England and Ireland euitB it better 
than drier localities, though a bush of it 
exhibited and grown by Mr. Reuthe at 
Keston. was very attractive. 

Mitraria cocci nea is remarkable as 
being one of the few Gesnerads of a de¬ 
cidedly woody texture. It is a native of 
some of the islands ofl the coast of Chili, 
and. like the preceding, was first sent home 
by William Lobb. At a superficial glance it 
might almost be taken for a Fuchsia, the 
growth being of a loose, half-scandent 
nature, while the drooping flowers are of an 
inflated tubular shape, the colour being 
scarlet, with a yellowish base. 

Abelia floribunda.— This does not sug¬ 
gest any affinity to the better known and 
hardier Chinese species—Abelia rupestris. 
In A. floribunda the flowers are long, tubular 
in shape, and borne in drooping clusters. 
They are of a deep magenta-red colour. A 
native of Mexico, A. floribunda needs the 
protection of a warm wall for its successful 
culture. 

Sty rax JAroMCUM. —This Japanese shrub 
or small tree has advanced a good deal in 
popularity within the last few years. Th s 
can be quite understood, for when laden with 
flowers, as is its wont, it is really charming. 
The branches are naturally arranged in a 
more or loss flattened manner, and the white, 
drooping, bell shaped flowers, borne on long 
stalks, have a very pretty effect, when viewed 
from the undersides of the shoots. 

Caupenteria ualifoknica. — Introduced 
from the Sierra Nevada, California, just 
thirty years ago, this beautiful flowering 
shrub soon gained many admirers. It forms 
a free growing bush, clothed with Willow¬ 
like leaves, while the flowers, which are 
freely borne, are pure white, with a central 
ring of yellow stamens, and about 3 inches 
in diameter. In many districts this Car- 
penteria needs tlie protection of a wall, and 
in this way it is, from its loose, open habit, 
hardly seen at its best. 

Philadei/phus purpukeo-maculatvs. —It 
is now eight years since this Philadelphus 
was distributed by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
and it still remains the best of the Mock 
Oranges, with colour in the blossoms. In 
this particular variety the petals are stained 
at the base with purple, thus giving a 
coloured centre to the flower. 
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Escallonia exoxiensis. — This is of 
garden origin, although the parentage is 
not recorded. It forms a fair-sized shrub, 
whose flowers are pure white and borne in 
great profusion. 

PHJLE8IA BUXIFOLIA is a native of 
Valdivia, and bears a great resemblance 
both in foliage and in flower to a dwarf, 
dense-growing Lapageria rosea. The two 
are nearly allied—indeed, a hybrid between 
them was raised many years ago, and when 
it flowered was named Philageria Veitchi, 
but it was always difficult to cultivate, and 
now seems to have almost dropped out of 
cultivation. X. 


HYDRANGEA HORTENSIA MME. 
EMIL1E MOUILLIERE. 

This new variety of Hydrangea Hortensia, 
given an award of merit when shown before 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Hortieul- 


LAYERING STRAWBERRIES FOR 
FORCING. 

Some growers layer tlieir runners into email 
sixty-sized pots, fixing them with wire or 
w'ooden pegs, so as to make sure they are not 
disturbed. From these pots they are later on 
repotted into others three sizes larger. A 
practice that had a large following some 
years ago was that of layering into the fruit- 
l ing-pots direct, and, though a good many still 
| adopt this course, more would seem to prefer 
layering into the small pots and repotting. 

| Another practice, w ? hich has fewer adherents, 
I is that of layering into the bed itself, and 
when well rooted, lifting and placing into the 
I fruiting pots. A disadvantage of this course 
I of procedure is that a less quantity ot pre¬ 


should be turfy-loam, enriched with about 
one-sixth of well-decayed hot-bed manure, to 
which may be added a little bone-meal or some 
artificial manure. Firm potting is important, 

| because it conduces to a sturdy leaf-stem, 
early ripened, and well-developed crown, and 
a full complement of hair-like root-fibres. 
An open or an over-rich compost will tend 
to large, leafy plants, that will only disap¬ 
point later in the winter. It is important, 
once the layers established in small pots are 
I ready, that potting into the fruiting-pots be 
completed without delay. Once they are 
starved, and growth checked, vitality can 
scarcely be expected to be fully restored, how ¬ 
ever well they may be treated afterwards. 
For this reason, and where circumstances 
admit, there is a direct advantage in layering 
straight into the fruiting-pots, because then 
there is no check. 

Among forcing varieties, Royal Sovereign 



llyilrangei Hortensia Mme. E. Mouilliere. 


tural Society on May 3rd, was raised by Mons. 
E. Mouilliere, Vendome, France. As may be 
seen by the illustration we give to-day, it 
bears a massive head of flowers, the petals of 
which are somewhat serrated. The flowers 
in colour are almost white, with a tiny pink 
centre. 

Scarlet Honeysuckle.— I have been much 
struck with the beauty of this showing itself 
hero and there among Ivies and other 
climbers. The colour is so distinct, and 
quite different from that of the European 
Honeysuckles, good as they are. It is a plant 
that wants a warm corner against a wall or 
fence and a bit of shelter. It is a native of 
North America, and hardy enough, I think, 
as I have had it for years without suffering. 
Fine as the red Dutch and other Honeysuckles 
are just now, it strikes a different and dis¬ 
tinct note altogether. I think it is a 
neglected plant, and I hope to put a few 
plants in in autumn.—A. 
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pared soil can be given, because, with an ( still holds sway. A newcomer, under the 
active colony of roots and soil attached, it name of George Munro, has made a bold bid 
! would be difficult to introduce the necessary for favour, both as a forcing and outdoor 
amount of fresh soil, and which is found to variety, but particularly for pot culture. It 
be so essential for the building up of a strong is claimed to be an abundant bearer, of nice 
crown in a space so limited. Not only is this flavour and colour. W. S. 

so, but it is not possible to have the plants so - It is generally advised by calendar- 

early established. writers that Strawberry-runners be layered 

Those who can afford narrow 7 border spaces into email pots, although in some cases I 
i for a single line of plants, to be kept expressly note it is done direct into the 6-inch fruiting 
for layering, gain much over those who, from pots. The ordinary amateur gardener, who 
force of circumstances, must resort to the cannot give so much attention to his runners 
| fruiting-bed. Young plants, too, afford the , as layering into pots and consequent fre- 
best layers for forcing in pots, as the runners quent watering require, has to take the 
are earlier, and possess a greater reserve of easiest course for the purpose of securing 
| vigour. Some gardens lend themselves quite good, well-rooted plants to put out in the 
readily to this practice, the pots standing in autumn. The amateur, if armed with a 
single or double row 7 s directly on the pafh. small hand-fork, can select the earliest and 
Matters are considerably simplified when this strongest runners, and then breaking up the 
can be done, and the attendant labour, what- soil quite fine between one pair of rows, just 
ever the state of the weather might be, is les- under the runner, press it into the soil, and 
sened in proportion*. The drainage, though either peg it down or put a stone on the run- 
ample, must not be provided in excess. Soil ner 9tem, close to the plant, and thus keep it 
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in place. If a pinch of any artificial manure 
be added to the soil, root action is greatly 
helped. Any stolons or runner stems which 
may break out from each layer should be cut 
off, but, of course, the one attaching it to the 
parent plant must be retained. Layers so 
treated become in A few weeks well rooted, 
and strong, and when later lifted for plant¬ 
ing into a permanent bed, will have good balls 
of soil attached, and scarcely feel the trans¬ 
planting. When this layering is done, all 
the runners should be brought into the space 
between alternate pairs of rows of old plants, 
as in that case these alternate spaces are left 
free for walking in. If, on the other hand, 
it is desired, so soon as fruit-gathering is 
over, to clean the breadth of old plants of 
all runners and weeds, then the other course 
is to select sufficient of the strongest runners, 
cut them off, and at once convey them to a 
bed, specially prepared by first deep digging 
it, then forking into it, quite shallow, a 
dressing of short, well-decayed manure. 
Across this bed, which may be but 3 feet 
wide, lay a stout plank, resting on bricks on 
either side, then dibble the runners into it 
firmly, 4 inches to 6 inches apart. Shade 
during hot sunshine, and water freely. Such 
runners will give fine rooted plants by Sep¬ 
tember. At 4 inches apart, eighty plants can 
be lifted from a square yard area, nr, at 
f> inches apart fifty-four plants. I). 

FAILURE OF RASPBERRIES. 

rou.D you tt-ll me what i9 the matter with the 
Ka*>|>b« r ry-shoota I am sending? For the la*t two or 
three years the canes have gone like this, and I get 
- 1 " a reel y any fruit. It ie an old bed, and used to 
have splendid fruit, but a new bed that has been 
plant oil is getting as bad.-M. H. W. 

[The samples of Raspberry-fruits sent are, 
we find, infested with the Raspberry-stem bud 
caterpillar (Lampronia rubiella). The cater¬ 
pillars are nearly full grown, and would soon 
have been leaving the fruits and escaping to 
the ground. To reach the latter, they lower 
themselves with a silk like thread. They 
then spin a cocoon, from which they issue in 
the following spring as little reddish cater¬ 
pillars, and attack the buds and shoots on the 
canes. When fully fed, these caterpillars 
enter the chrysalis stage, and moths appear, 
which lay their eggs in the open blossoms. 
The eggs batch in due course, the larva grows 
with the fruit, and becomes mature about the 
time the fruits begin to ripen. They escape 
by eating their way out at the base of the 
fruit. In some of the fruits you sent these 
boles are quite visible when examined by a 
magnifying-glass. The damage done by these 
caterpillars is ofttimes very considerable—in 
fact, the crop is in some instances completely 
ruined. The most tantalising thing about an 
infestation is that the buds are not. sufficiently 
injured to prevent shoots from developing, 
which flower, set fruit, and, after a time, 
dwindle away. In some cases the buds are 
killed outright. When the attack is partial, 
the best thing is to look the canes carefully 
through, and cut off every shoot showing signs 
of having caterpillars present, and burn 
them. If the attack is so serious that there 
is no prospect of reaping a erop, then it is 
advisable to cut out the canes close to the 
ground without loss of time and burn them. 
This must be done with care, to avoid shaking 
off more of the caterpillars on to the ground 
than can be helped. Even when the attack is 
but slight, the old canes should be dispensed 
with at the earliest possible moment. 

During the winter, spray the canes, and 
especially so just before the buds break, which 
i.s about the time the caterpillars first put in 
an appearance, with caustic soda wash. 
When the buds have broken, and until the 
flower-buds begin to open, spray with 
paraffin emulsion. You might, also try the 
effect of smearing the canes low down with 
soft soap, with a view to t rapping the cater¬ 
pillars when on the way up to attack the 
iuids. Keep the soap in a soft, sticky con¬ 
dition by renewing it often, or otherwise by 
frequently stirring the surface with a piece of 
lath. As the cocoons are formed in the soil 
round about the canes, scarify the soil to a 
depth of 4 inches or f» inches frequently be¬ 
tween now and the time for caterpillars to 
reappear next spring. In a case of this de¬ 
scription, the good advice tendered so often 
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about not stirring the soil between Raspber¬ 
ries to any depth must be ignored for the 
time being. Also give the soil a good dress¬ 
ing of one of the soil disinfectants advertised. 
This and frequent turning of the soil—which 
will place the cocoons within reach of birds— 
should so reduce their numbers that even¬ 
tually the infestation may be stamped out 
altogether. You will find an article dealing 
with this pest in our issue of June 9th, page 
410.] F 8 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Auple-treo in bad health.- I enclose some 
Apple-leaves, and will be glad to know what is the 
nature of the plague affecting them and what remedy 
would be suitable? They are from nn old espalier, 
which had been much neglected, but which 1 have 
taken a good deal of trouble with and would wish to 
preserve.—W essex. 

[The leaves appear to be affected witli 
brown-rot fungus, and to have been much 
eaten by caterpillars, in all probability those 
of the winter-moth (Cheimatobia brumata). 
\ou cannot do better than spray the trees 
with Bordeaux emulsion, made according 
to the Woburn formula, which, besides 
being an insecticide, possesses fungicidal 
properties. This you can procure ready for 
use. All you then have to do is to add one 
gallon of the mixture to nine gallons of 
water, and churn it up with a syringe. An 
alternative method would be to‘spray with 
dilute Bordeaux mixture for the fungus, and 
with arsenate of lead for the caterpillars, 
3 ozs. of the latter to 10 gallons of w r ater. 
Mix thoroughly, and stir frequently while in 
use. We, however, think the first-named 
remedy most suitable to your ease, seeing 
you require but a small quantity. Next 
wintefr spray the tree thoroughly with 
caustic alkali solution. You can procure 
any of the foregoing remedies from dealers 
in horticultural sundries.] 

Colour in Peaohe8.- Do all that is possible 
to expose the fruits to the sunshine, to give 
colour, even removing or reducing a leaf or 
two if necessary ; but the leaves can gene¬ 
rally be thrust aside to expose the fruits. In 
a well-drained border Peaches will utilise a 
good deal of nourishment during the last 
swelling, but nothing should be given during 
the ripening period, and not too much water 
given, as that will spoil the flavour. 

Figs In pots (./.).—No fruits yield so readily 
to pot culture as the Fig, and there is plenty 
of scope for feeding a full-grow'n Fig. All 
one has to do is to place a zinc collar 4 inches 
or 5 inches in width round the edge of the 
pot, inserted inside, and place a rich top- 
dressing therein. The roots will work up 
into it, and the benefit from this system of 
feeding is better than using strong liquid, 
as it produces more and better roots. 

NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 

July 12th and 13th. 

The tenth annual exhibition of this society 
was held in the Royal Horticultural Hali, 
and, despite the unfavourable weather con¬ 
ditions of the season, a display of much ex 
cellence was got together. Indeed, from cer 
tain points of view’, and from localities widely 
separated, it is doubtful if handsomer flowers 
have been seen in any London exhibition. 
On the other hand, more than one well-known 
exhibitor was unable to stage flowers, owing 
to the severity of the recent hailstorms, while 
others, if displaying their fknvers in some 
quantity, were not in their usual form. At 
the same time, the show, regarded as a whole, 
was excellent, the scene being one of inde¬ 
scribable beauty a<s viewed either from the 
gallery or the entrance. An exhibition en¬ 
tirely of Sweet Peas, to those who had never 
seen a display of these flowers, might present 
the idea of monotony ; but instead of this, 
there are an unusual elegance and airy fresh¬ 
ness, that appeal strongly to one on entering. 
A matter of considerable moment— its value 
is at once apparent to the observer—is the 
picture from the spectacular point of view, 
and it is this uninterrupted presentation, 
beautified and emphasised by the magnificent 
non-competitive displays which adorned the 
walls on all sides, which renders an exhibi¬ 
tion of this kind a thing of freshness and 


| great charm. The gallery, too, well deco¬ 
rated w T ith the flower of the day, and, asso¬ 
ciated with stately Palms, added furniture 
of the best kind to a spot not always included 
in an exhibition programme. For this excel¬ 
lent piece of work, Mrs. Tigwell was awarded 
a gold medal. 

As already stated, the walls of the building 
were beautifully decorated with groups or 
brilliant displays of the flower, not a few of 
the trade—for whom these positions were 
reserved—acquitting themselves with much 
skill. Quite one of the finest of these ex¬ 
hibits was that from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, who were awarded a gold medal for 
a very fine arrangement. We noted Sutton’s 
Queen, Senator Spencer, Asia Ohn, Colleen, 
Evelyn Hemus, and Helen Lewis, among some 
fifty or sixty varieties. At either end of the 
group, Messrs. Sutton had arranged instruc¬ 
tive examples of their colour schemes of these 
flowers. Robert Sydenham, Limited, Bir¬ 
mingham, exhibited rural and artistic table 
decorations adorned with Sweet Peas. Mr. 
W. E. Alsen, Denmead, Hants, had a fine ex¬ 
hibit, in which the remarkable orange-scarlet 
Stirling Stent was a great feature. Messrs. 
Jarman and Co., Chard, had a fine exhibit, a 
dominating feature of which, covering an 
archway, was their new variety, Mrs. Town¬ 
send. Messrs. J. K. King and Sons and 
E. W. King and Co., both of Coggeshall. 
Essex, each staged groups of the finest flowers. 
Messrs. J. Kehvay and Sons, Langport, had 
an excellent lot, chiefly in bold vases or 
bouquet-stands. Miss Hemus, Upton-on- 
Severn, one of the sufferers from the recent 
storms, was not quite in her usually good 
form, notwithstanding her flowers were clean 
and of good quality. Messrs. H. J. Jones, 
Limited, Lewisham, had a big arrangement 
of Beatrice Stevens, a fine new white-flowered 
variety. Mr. W. Deal, Brooklands, Kelvedon, 
arranged a very fine lot of flowers. Deal’s 
Colleen, Queenie, and St. George were 
notable. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin¬ 
burgh and Rothesay, were in splendid form, 
their imposing array including Masterpiece, 
Eldrom Beauty, Mrs. Hugh Dickson, Cherry 
Ripe, and Isobel. Messrs. J. Box, Lindfielcl, 
W. O. Cantley, Bury St. Edmunds, G. and A. 
Clark, Limited, Dover, S. Bide and Sons, 
Farnham, Charles Breadmore, Winchester, 
and others, each displayed collections of the 
flower in unusually good condition. Mr. 
Robert Bolton, Carnforth, had a magnificent 
lot of flowers, Earl Spencer, Miriam Beaver, 
Charles Foster, Mrs. Towmsend, and Tom 
Bolton being the more conspicuous in a very 
fine lot. In the trade competing classes, the 
last-named exhibitor displayed his prowess 
by winning the Burpee challenge cup, and, 
this being the third win in succession, the cup 
now’ becomes the absolute property of Mr. 
Bolton. Tom Bolton, Charles Foster (a mag¬ 
nificent new r lavender), and R. F. Felton were 
among his best. In the Sutton Cup class an 
unfortunate thing happened. Sir Randolph 
Baker, Bart., M.P. (gardener, Mr. A. E. 
Usher) was the actual winner of this coveted 
prize, but was eventually disqualified for 
having one spray too many in his vase of 
Constance Oliver. The splendour and high 
quality of Mr. Usher’s exhibit were admitted 
on alf hands. Mr. Usher was the recipient of 
much sympathy. In these circumstances, the 
premier award fell to Mr. J. Haycocks, 
Wrexham. In the majority of the cup classes 
there was an exceedingly strong and good 
competition, the flow-el’s also being of high 
quality. There were eleven competitors in 
the class for decorated dinner-tables, and 
these, extending through the entiro centre of 
the hall, made up a feature of considerable at¬ 
tractiveness. Mrs. W. Maslem, Ongar Hill 
Cottage, Addlestone, was placed first with an 
admirable and artistic arrangement of Sweet 
Pea Evelyn Hemus, with extending corner 
trails of Selaginella and a few very few - 
light Grasses. Mrs. Robinson, Canshalton, 
was second, having deep blue and pink- 
coloured Peas, Mrs. De Buriatte, Wraysbury, 
being third with a low bowl arrangement, 
which was effective and good. On the whole, 
these tables exhibited noth skill and good 
taste, and as object-lessons in these directions 
are worthy of encouragement. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden. —The present showery 
weather is very suitable for budding Hoses, 
Thorns, and other trees and shrubs. The 
standard Briers will work now, and these 
should be done first. This is only a re¬ 
minder, 60 I need not refer to the details of 
the work. The work of budding i.s simple 
enough. The important matter is to select 
* *e time when the sap is active and the bark 
works freely, as it generally does in a 
showery time. Carnations may be propagated 
now, or as soon as the shoots are getting a 
bit firm. We generally use wire pegs, which 
are easily made with a wire-cutting imple¬ 
ment, but pegs can be made from an old 
Birch-broom or from the feathery spray of 
Pea-sticks. Some persons have a prejudice 
against wire. A couple of inches of gritty 
soil should be placed round each plant, and 
the layers pegged therein firmly. Sometimes 
a small stick is fixed, and the shoot secured 
thereto, but we do not find this necessary. 
The soil should be kept moist, to ensure the 
early formation of roots. Wallflowers and 
Pansies should, if sown at the right time, be 
strong enough for transplanting now. Make 
the soil firm, especially for Wallflowers. In 
loose soil they run up lanky. Take out the 
terminal buds as eoon as the roots get to 
work, to make the plants bushy. Erigeron 
speeiosus superbus and Scabiosa caueasica are 
two very useful summer-flowering plants for 
cutting. The latter does not alwajs do well, 
or, rather, it wants better treatment than 
many things. It may be increased by seeds 
and division, but the character varies a little 
from seeds. The Dropmore variety of An- 
chusa italica may be increased from root- 
cuttings, as seedlings are not reliable. 

Fruit garden. —Summer pruning of all 
trained trees may be done now. Where the 
young shoots are much crowded, some of the 
weakest may be taken out altogether, as a 
crowded condition of the spurs does not lead 
to fruitfulness. There i.s some advantage in 
dividing the pruning into three periods at 
ten-day intervals, doing the top first, and 
then the middle of the trees, and finishing with 
the bottom. The object of this i.s to induce 
the sap to flow into the bottom branches by 
checking the upward flow for a time. Thin 
the young wood of Figs on walls, and train 
in the shoots lefb to let the sun shine upon 
the wood bearing fruits. There is no ad¬ 
vantage in stopping the shoots of outdoor 
Figs, as open-air trees do not ripen a second 
crop. If the border is properly constructed 
and drained, a mulch of manure will be bene¬ 
ficial, and liquid-manure will be useful. The 
same treatment will be beneficial to Apricots 
and Peaches growing in dry, raised borders. 
Secure the young wood of new ly grafted 
trees, to prevent damage from wind. The 
Peach is usually budded on the Mussel Plum, 
as other Plums are too gross in growth, or, 
rather, the trees budded on the Brompton or 
other stocks make too much wood. Continue 
to eelect Strawberry-runners from a fertile 
stock. New beds may be planted as soon as 
plants are ready, and the ground in suitable 
condition. When planted on raised borders 
for early fruiting, the plants are set out 
1 foot apart, and treated as annuals. Strong, 
early-raised plants will bear a good crop the 
first year, if well nourished. 

Vegetable garden.- The showery weather 
has been exceedingly beneficial to gardens. 
It has given a start to the greens and other 
plants already set out,, and moistened the land 
for further planting. Peas, also, and other 
crops have improved under its influence. We 
may water, but in a dry. hot, scorching time 
we cannot give the genial atmosphere, though 
frequent hoeing and mulching will do much 
to keep the plants in condition. Seeds of 
approved kinds of early Cabbages should be 
sown now, and a further sowing first or second 
week in August, according to locality. Fur¬ 
ther sowing of Turnips may follow the lifting 
of early Potatoes. A full sowing of hardy 
kinds of Lettuces must be made shortly for 
autumn use. Bath Cos and Hicks’ Hardy 
White Cos are good varieties for standing the 
winter, and several sowings may be made for 
that purpose. Continue to plant Celery in 
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trenches, though the trenches for the late 
Celery need not be so deep. The earliest 
Celery will now be blanching, either with 
paper or earth. A good plan ia to begin with 
paper and finish with earth. Cut herbs for 
drying, including Parsley. 

Conservatory. —At this season some of the 
large Palms and other fine-foliaged plants 
may be plunged out in sheltered positions in 
the open air. If not exposed to wind to 
damage the foliage, an outing for a couple of 
months will be beneficial, and this will make 
room for a few plants from the stove or 
other houses. We want brightness and 
fragrance. Heliotropes planted out against 
walls or pillars, and Indian Daphnes, either 
planted out or in pots, will give this. The 
red variety makes a large bush, and the white, 
though not «o free in growth, is very sweet. 
Jasininuin grandiflorum and J. gracillimum 
make large bushes in good borders in light 
positions. Roses and Myrtles will add their 
fragrance, and the several varieties of Oak¬ 
leaved Pelargonium will grow 10 feet high 
against a wall, and be very fragrant. Oranges 
and Lemons, planted out or in tubs, are 
always effective and sweet, and Mignonette 
planted out in the border will form a good- 
sized shrub, and lose its annual character. I 
have had it planted out for several years, but 
on old plants the flowers are small and not so 
sweet. Among plants in flower now, are 
Bougainvilleas trained near the roof, Habro- 
thamnus elegans on arches and walls, Plum¬ 
bago capensis on walls, and Sollya Drum- 
raondi, a pretty bright-blue twining plant of 
small growth, trained up a pillar. Ken- 
nedyas are bright-flowered twining plants 
from New Holland, and will grow in pots 
or planted in the border. A tank or basin 
for Water Lilies and gold fish, with pos¬ 
sibly a fountain in the centre, will be 
an attractive addition. The climbers will 
now be at their best. We need not be 
without Trumpet and other Lilies or Lily of 
the Valley, if retarded bulbs are provided. 
They will come now without forcing, and the 
bulbs are reasonable in price, judging from 
price lists received. Air should be left on 
night and day now. If the watering is done 
in the evening, a look-round should be given 
about noon next day, as much water may be 
wanted now. 

Th8 8tOV6. —Tf the thermometer does not 
fall below 60 degs. at night, fires may be dis¬ 
continued. Too much fire heat only means 
attenuated growth and an increase of insect 
peets. Besides, a rather lower temperature, 
with free ventilation, means harder, firmer 
growth, that will pass through the winter 
better, and yield more flowers. Among the 
plants which may be propagated now from 
leaf-cut.tinga are Gloxinias and Begonias of 
the fine-foliaged section. The Gloxinia- 
leaves may be inserted round the sides of 
5 inch pots. Simply insert the leaf stalk in 
sandy compost, the pots to be well-drained 
and placed in a close propagating-case. The 
varieties of Begonia Rex, which are propagated 
from healthy, full-grown leaves, may have the 
mid-ribs severed in a place or two, and laid 
flat on pans of sandy peat, with a layer of 
sand on the top. Tubers will form where the 
leaves have been cut through if they rest on 
the soil and are partly immersed therein. If 
too much water is given, the leaves may 
decay without forming tubers, therefore the 
watering must be in careful hands ; but this is 
important in all propagating operations at all 
seasons. Young, rooted stock of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine should be shifted on as 
required to have good-sized plants to flower 
in winter and early spring. 

Fern8 under glass.- Maiden hairs and 
others intended to produce fronds for cutting 
will not require artificial heat now, and should 
have a little ventilation to harden the grow th. 
These may be grown near the glass. I have 
seen the pots suspended from the rafters. 
Ferns cannot do without shade, but. the shade 
for this purpose need not be heavy. Young 
plants may be kept closer during their early 
life, as all young things which are starved at 
the beginning never make good plants, but 
when a plant has acquired some size, and has 
a pot full of roots, it will do well in a lower 
temperature. The newer forms of Nephro- 
lepie always appear to require a little 


warmth. Some of the family make good 
basket plants. Phlebodium aureum also re¬ 
quires much the same treatment, and docs 
well in a large basket. 

The use Of COld-pit8.— 1 These are valuable 
now for many purposes, buc especially for 
growing on flowers for winter. Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and other plants do 
'yell in cold-pits, kept rather close and 
lightly shaded when the plants are small and 
young; but as they grow, more air can be 
iven and less shade. A light dewing-over in 
right weather in the afternoon will be bene 
ficial. When Freesias are potted for early 
flowering, they will do outside for a time. 

Hard-wooded plants.— Most of the Heaths 
and other hard-wooded plants will be better 
outside aa eoon as the growth is completed 
and getting a little firm. They should stand 
on a cool ash-bed in a sheltered position. If 
the pots are full of roots, it will be an advan¬ 
tage if they are partly plunged or are 
screened from the hot sunshine on the 
southern side. The syringe may be used in 
the evening after hot, scorching days to damp 
the foliage. The ash-bed between the plants, 
if damped, will give off vapour during the day 
in hot weather. Examine every pot in the 
morning, or, if necessary, in the afternoon 
to give the necessary water. The most re¬ 
liable test, is to tap the sides of the pots. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 25th. —Put in a few cuttings of the 
strong tops of Chrysanthemums. These are 
useful for flowering in rather email pots. 
They are rooting in a close frame, lightly 
shaded, but will have open-air treatment as 
soon as rooted. We are growing more 
Chrysanthemums than usual, especially late 
blooming kinds. They will bloom in the 
Tomato-house when the latter are cleared. 
Some few of the early kinds are planted out 
for lifting when they are coming into bloom, 
but late sorts do best in pots. 

July 26th. —Summer pruning is taking up 
a good deal of time now', and the preparation 
and potting of Strawberry plants for forcing 
and making new beds are taking up time also. 
It used to be thought, years ago, that this 
was the gardener’s leisure-time, when he 
could form his plans for the future ; but I 
find— and I think most gardeners do whose 
hearts are in their work—that the gardener 
has no leisure-time, and I think I may say he 
does not w r ant any. 

July 27th. —Seeds of Cabbages for early 
spring cutting have been sown, and a further 
sowing will bo made early next month, or, 
say, about the 10th, for eastern counties. 
Hardy Lettuces, such as Bath Cos pnd All 
fehe-Year-Round Cabbage, of which there is 
an improved form, have been sown, and a 
sow’ing of the Chirk Castle Blackstone Turnip 
has been made for winter use. We never 
rely upon one sow ing for anything. 

July 2Sth. —Winter greens and Veitch’s 
Autumn Broccoli are being planted as fast 
as land becomes vacant—in fact, some have 
been planted between rows of early Potatoes, 
missing every alternate row. The earliest 
Brussels Sprouts are well established, and 
will come in useful in the autumn. Celery 
is still being planted, and the earliest rows 
are being earthed up. 

July 29th. —Azaleas and other hard-wooded 
greenhouse plants have been placed outside 
on coal-ash beds, sheltered from winds. They 
are syringed in the afternoon, and the water¬ 
ing carefully attended to. Some winter¬ 
flowering plants, such as Salvias, Eupa- 
toriums, and Solanums, have been planted 
out, and are pinched when necessary to give 
shape. A few Palms which require larger 
pots have been repotted. 

July 90th. —The usual rearrangement has 
been given to the plants in the conservatory, 
and a few new plants brought in from other 
houses. Quality more than quantity is the 
consideration now. Groups of Lilies are 
charming, and will last longer now the house 
is shaded with climbers ana very freely ven¬ 
tilated night and day. Tomatoes under glass 
require very close attention. The plants 
have plenty of air, and are mulched. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and ansivers are iti- 
sevt&l in Gardening free of charge if cot res¬ 
pondents folloiv these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-strcct, llclborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
u ci in the paper. When more than one query is 
e* it each should be on a separate piece of paper, /is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
a trance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
m the issue immediately folloiving their receipt. 
ll*f do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
vj leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
cue kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
i niters the fruit should always be sent . 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and sise of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
i eceived from several corresp--indents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
I ring unripe and otherunse poor. UV can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

Phloxes in poor condition (Q. SrllicM.-H is 
v.ry difficult to assign any reason for the failure 
\nthout further particulars, hut it we mav judge 
from the specimens you send us the plants are very 
old and grow in? in exhausted, poor soil. Break the 
plants up in the autumn, and replant in well- 
manured, deeply-dug soil, using oulv the outside 
vigorous growths. 

Hydrangea (Alixande).— Yes* you can winter the 
plant as you eay. If it is in a small pot, and has 
home one head of bloom, then you may, if you wish 
to keep it still small, cut it down next February to 
about the third Joint from the soil, and when the 
buds break shift into a larger pot. In this wav the 
plant ought to give you three or four heads of bloom 
and form a good specimen for your room window. 

Rose-leaves spotted (Walter F. Barnett and 
Henry .4. Ihgby). - Your Boses have been attacked hv 
a fungus known as the “ Rose-leaf black-blotch r ' 
(Aefinonema rom i. The infested leaves should be 
picked off and burned, and if many leaves are 
affected the whole shoot should be destroyed. Next 
spring spray with Bordeaux mixture when the buds 
are about to burst, and then again in a week or ten 
days' time. The following mixture is also very good: 
'lake ,1 oz. of carbonate of copper, and make it into 
a paste with a little water, then add slowly a pint 
and a half of strong ammonia. TIPs should produce 
a clear blue fluid, which dilute with 22 gallons of 
water before using. 

Xalosanthes cocclnea Oyn. Crassula coec nea) — 
This Ls the name of the plant flowering shoots of 
which you send us. It is one of those good old green¬ 
house plants that have for some reason or other lost 
popularity. Not many years ago it was one of the 
most brilliant plants in collections of stove and 
greenhouse plants, its natural season of blooming 
being, when given greenhouse treatment, from mid 
summer to the end of July. If half-a-dozen strong 
shoots arc placed round the edge of n 4-inch pot 
t!•*•>• will soon root, and in the spring, if shifted into 
(. im h pots, will give many heads of bloom. The 
plants do not require very large pots, as quite large 
specimens may be grown in pots of from 8 inches to 
]U inches in diameter. Bv cutting out the old. 
straggling growths after flowering the plants may be 
kept of useful size for many years. 

Heliotropes for winter blooming (E. J. 
Turner).- The culture of the Heliotrope to flower in 
winter is not at all difficult, provided a little fore 
thought is exercised, and a suitable house is avail 
able for growing them. The structure should be 
light and well heated, so that a temperature of nol 
l<ss than CO degs. can be kept up in cold weather 
You should have taken the cuttings in March, and 
alter rooting them potted them off into small pot> 
in a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, ami 
encouraged them to grow freely. As they grow, tin 
points of the shoots should have been mru-hed out, 
so as to induce them to become bu-liv. Bv about the 
middle of June they should have been shifted into 
their flowering pots, which should he from 0 inche- 
to 8 inches in diameter. When thev have got well 
established in these pots they should’he plunged out¬ 
doors in ashes in a rather sheltered spot. Pinch off 
nil the bloom-buds during the summer, and attend 
carefully to watering. F.arly in the autumn place 
the plants in their winter quarters, and if the plants 
have been well managed they should flower freelv 
during the winter. 

Chrysanthemums: which buds to retain 

(Budt of Chrysanthemums^.— First-crown buds of the 
following varieties should be retained -.-Japanese ■ 
Mme. R. Oberthur, R. H. Pearson, Niveum. Pride o' 
Ryecroft. Incurred: Mrs. F. Judsnn. Second crov, n 
buds of the following varieties should be retained 
Japanese: Mrs. Barkley, W. Duckhara. Incurved: 
Emblem* Poitevine. The whole of the following vmic- 
tie-e are re< ogni«ed ft* free-floVcring market kinds, 
as are those already prescribed for aboYe; and to see 
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such plants at their best it Is better to grow them 
on to the terminal buds, thinning these out more 
or less according to the display jt is desired to have. 
The varieties in the subjoined list should ensure a 
display from the latter half of October till the end 
of the yearElaine, Mrs. Geo. Scott, Queen of the 
Earlics, Dazzler, A. J. Miller. Perle Rose, Market 
Red, Nivctte, Liberty, Money Maker, W. Duckhnm. 
Miss May Godfrey, Sarah Owen, E. G. Hill, Scottish 
Chief, Stanstead White. Mme. Sabatier, Fiancee, 
Winter Cheer, Mrs. Jos. Thompson, Mme. L. Charvet, 
Tuxedo, Dr. Enguchard. Snowdrift, A. J. Balfour, 
Princess Victoria (white), W. J. Crossley, Gratian- 
opolie, Allman’s Yellow, Western King, Nogoya, 
Mme. P. Rivoirc, Baldock’s Crimson, Matthew Hodg¬ 
son, Yellow Favourite, Church Bros.' White, Market 
Gold. Rose Poitevine (November), W. Meredith, La 
Parisienne, Frank Wilcox, Souvenir de Scarlarandis, 
Cullingfordi, Guy Ilamiltpn, Mrs. Harrison Dick, and 
Paris. Should your desire be to grow the flowers for 
decoration or market, we would advise von to grow 
the whole collection to produce u free display, and 
retain terminal buds in each instance. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A hedge of shrubs (J. II. C.. Sussex ).-Seeing 
that the Escallonia and the Veronica do eo well, 
why not try either of these, or you might trv a 
dividing line of hardy Fuchsia*? The Ceanothus 
should also answer, or Pyrus japonic,! would —though 
the flowering is over by the time you mention-be 
very effective when In fruit. Some of these grow 
much higher than you wudi, but you could keep them 
to whatever height you care to. 

White Lilac for forcing (Lady Alice D. Butler). 
—Nothing can now be done towards tfie cultivation 
of White Lilac to flower in the house next winter, as 
plants intended for this purpose have to be especially 
prepared some time beforehand. The neat little 
bushes full of flower that one meets with earlv in the 
year are for the greater part grown in Holland, the 
roots being confined in pots plunged in the open 
ground. Such being the case, they can bo lifted in 
the autumn without any check, lrf order to save cost 
in carriage, the plants arc turned out of their pots, 
but the roots are. as a rule, sufficiently numerous to 
retain the ball of earth entire. In this wav it is, 
therefore, only necessary on receipt to drop the 
plants into pots of the correct sze and make them 
firm therein. Plants prepared in this way can be ob¬ 
tained from all dealers in the autumn. After being 
put into pots they may be stood, or, better still' 
plunged out-of-doors for a time, and be kept watered. 
The temperature needed will depend upon the time 
at which they arc required to flower, but to have 
them at their best about the end of January they 
should, about Christmas, be taken into a rtrueture 
with a temperature of 50 deg.s. to 05 degs. To flower 
earlier more heat is needed, and the flowers do not 
then last so long. The best white for forcing is 
Marie Legraye. The flowers of this are single. The 
best double is Mme. Lemoine, but it doe 3 not flower 
so freely as the single one. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A P D. Kimsi’tfi In our reply to you in our i eue 
ot September ‘/5th, ]&0<>, page 558, we told you that 
“the flowering season of the Iris family practically 
ceases in July, not many species or varieties being 
found in bloom after that date.” We also recom¬ 
mended you to introduce Lilies into tfie border, as, 
unless you wished to retain the border for 1 rir.es 
alone, these would furnish the later flowering you 

w:eh for.- M. T. F. — Cut off the faded flowers and 

seed-pods only, and then, if the season is favour¬ 
able, you ought to get a second bloom. J. It. 

Jacobs. — 1, Pine-trees may be planted when the 
weather is open at any time from November to 
March. The best soil for Aloes is good loam and 
leaf-soil, with plenty of sand, and some lime-rubblo 

added, repotting in the spring.- H. C.-We do not 

know the variety of Phyilocaetus Debauxi, but it is 
quite possible there may be such a form. The 
Stapelia belongs to a quite different genus, and is 
not a Phyilocaetus at all. The other label you send 
us we cannot make out. The word “ Sennls ’’ may 
represent a Phyilocaetus. of which there is now a 
long list of varieties.- II. II — You will find an ex¬ 

haustive article on the “ Culture of Violets ” in our 
I>sue of August 21st, 10C9, page 471, a copy of which 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for l-‘d. Any 

hardy plant grower could supply plants.- Green 

shamrock. — Please send a sample of the insect you 
find at the roots of your Clematis, and w’e will then 

he thebetter able to help you.-IF. A. Woods .—Your 

Dahlias have been eaten by earwigs. See reply to 

“ M. F. in our issue of July 9th, page 410.- 

Ilybt. Greening. — In all likelihood due to the larvae 
of one of the gawflies. If so, a good remedy Is 
Hellebore w ash, made as fellows :-l oz. of fresh 
Hellebore, 3 gallons of water, and 2 oz. of flour. This 

mixture must be kept well stirred.- Miss C. Pullein. 

- Sorry to sav we cannot tell where the material 

you inquire about can be obtained.- Ilcrts -See 

reply to “ A. C. B.,” page 448, re “ Black-spot on 
Roses. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


names oi ii —i, acoiopenarium vu 

'Jure; 2, Doodia lunulata; 3, Pterie serrulata; 

Nephrodium rnolle.- B. II.— The Maiden-hnir-trt 

(Sail.buria ndiantifolia).- C. R. S. — 1, Cyperr 

aiternifolius; 2, Adinntum concinmim; 3, Abutilo 

yar. ; 4, Justieia carnea.- C —1, Campanula persic 

loha alba; 2, Vipers Bugloss (Echiurn viileare); ; 
Saxifraea cordifolia; 4, Anchusa semporvirens.— 
F Murphy. —I, Catananche ccernlca; 2, Next week 

3 , Jasminurn bumile; 4. Geranium ibericum. - W. I 

— Kalosantbes (Crassula) coccine.a. See note as t 

treatment,- Re r. G. II. Raynor. -2. Withoi 

llawers it u impoes'ble to say with certainty, but 
ir.iy be the common Honeysuckle (Lonicrra Per 

clymenum).- F. G. — 1, Alonsoa ineisifolia; ! 

Dmlacug glutinosufi; 3, Gnzania splendent; 4 Cuphe 
platvcontra. K. IF.—l, Seduni Sieholdi variecatum 
2, Ccntranthus ruber; 8, Abutiloo vexillnr>uni._ 


C. E — 1, Veronica epical a; 2, Anchusa italic*; 8, 

Hemerocaliis fulva ; 4, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.- 

IF- IF.—1 , Cistus ladaniferus; 2, Olearia Haasti ; 3 , 

Tradescantia virginica; 4, CKnothera Fraeeri.-ft.— 

1. Spiraea filipcndula fl.-pl.; 2, Gazania splendena; S, 

Heuchera sanguinca ; 4, Hicrneium aurantiacum.- 

Y. Gardener.— 1, Veronica spicata; 2, Sidalcea Can¬ 
dida; 3, Lysimachia clethroides; 4, Lychnis coronaria. 
- J‘ It.— l, Achillea millefolium rosea; 2, Cam¬ 
panula laetiflora; 3, Campanula pusilla alba; 4, Del¬ 
phinium vnr.- C. ft — Vcrbascum pheeniecum.- 

Walter E. Barnett.— Deutzia crcuata Watereri.- 

John Levick.— 1 and 4, Specimens insufficient; 2, 
Campanula persicifolia alba; 3, Campanula rotundi- 

folia var. Hosti.- Miss Macousland. — Y'ellow Rose is 

Perle des Jardine; other Rose is one of the Chinas. 
The other specimen is not Fuchsia fulgens, but 
probably a very poor spccimeu of Habrothammis 

elegans- A. Howes.— 1, Scnccio Inxifolius; 2,Spiraea 

bullata. also known as Spiraua crispifolia; 3, Rhus 

Cot in us; 4. Cistus, probably crispus.- M. T. R — 

Clematis Flammula John Gould Veitch.- G. D.—l, 

Liliurn Mart agon; 2, V'eronica longifolia subsessilis; 

Galega officinalis alba; 4, Ranunculus aconiti- 

folms fl.-pl.- A. D. B.— Lysimachia vulgarie.- 

Rer. G. H. Raynor.- 3, Lysimachia clethroides.- 

A. J. Morris. — Salvia verbaseifolia.- F. J. Overton. 

-1, Al-troerncria aurea, very poor; 2 and 3, We can¬ 
not name Delphiniums; 4, Potentilla Hopwoodiana. 

-//. Graham.— 1, Ccntranthus ruber; 2, White form 

of Ccntranthus ruber; 3, Helianthemum vulgare.-- 

An Interested Render.—Blue flower, Tradescantia 
virginica; yellow flower, Jasminum Immilc. It ought 

to stand in the open air with you.- Miss Grehan.— 

1, The Gum Cistus (Cistus ladaniferu*); 2, Veronica 
spicata; 3 , Polemoniutn cirrufeum; 4, Veronica sp . 
specimen too poor to name correctly; 5, Hcliopsis 
hevi.s probably, should like to know something as to 
the height of the plant.—ft. S.-Rcse The Garland. 

— Paashur .— The Rose is certainly not Devoniensis, 
for this variety has creamy-white blcwonis. We 
think the Rose may be Francos Duhrieul, hut cannot 
quite determine in the absence of foliage. 


Wright. V.M.H. One and All Garden Books. Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Association, Ltd , 92 Long 
Acre, W.C. 


Jam from Loganberries. -Can von or one of 

your leaders tell me the beet way to make jam or 
preserve from Loganberries? The’ trouble 1 have is 
with the hard core, which does not part easily from 
tlie fruit, as i.s the cage with Raspbcnies V W 
Rankf.n. 


The Barr Recreation Club.— The members 
of this newly-formed club had their first 
annual outing on Saturday, July 2nd, when a 
most enjoyable day was spent at Arundel. 
On their arrival, the members indulged in 
cricket and other amusements until lunch¬ 
time, when an excellent repast was enjoyed at 
the Black Rabbit Hotel. Excellent speeches 
were made by Messrs. G. Leslie, E. C. 
Mudge, W. Elmer, and S. Bass. Eloquent 
testimony was given to the great interest 
taken in the club by Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
and special reference was made to the good 
feeling which exists between the heads oF the 
firm and the employees. Mr. P. Rudolph 
Barr, the president of the club, and Mr. G. 
Hewlings Barr, the vice-president, both very 
much regretted their inability to be present 
at the outing. Able responses to the speeches 
were made by Miss Gardener and Messrs. J. 
Cox, S. Ray, and J. W. Ford, the lion secre¬ 
tary of the club. The arrangements were ex 
cellent in every way, and reflected great 
credit on Mr. G. Leslie, chairman, and Mr. 
E. C. Mudge, treasurer, and the hon. secre¬ 
tary. 


QARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We regret that our photographs 
In the past month havo not boon 
a success, and fear that we were 
mistaken In limiting the com¬ 
petition to garden scenes. So wo 
propose to leave to the reader 
his own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any gartlen 
subject, Imloor or outdoor. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. We shall give a Prise 
of a Guinea for the host Photo¬ 
graph sent us In oach month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy of “ The English 
Flower Gartlen " to any other 
that wo may select. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES IN OPEN BORDERS. 
Growers of Tomatoes in the open who 
have been disappointed in their efforts in 
the past must have been encouraged some¬ 
what by reading ‘ Bourne Vale’s" experi¬ 
ence in Gardening Illustrated for July 
16th. The numerous instances of cultivat¬ 
ing Tomatoes out of doors, which have come 
under my observation during the past twenty 
years, however, do not. unfortunately, 
coincide with the experience of the writer 
of the article in question; rather has it, 
been for the most, part an experience in 
which- so far as nut-door culture is concerned 

success has been rare, and failure the 
commonplace. When 1 say success, I 
mean that, the crop has been a really re¬ 
munerative one, as was the case some 
thirteen years ago, when the summer was very 
hot*. But as I have before remarked in these 
columns, the successful culture to any extent, 
of Tomatoes out of doors depends: (lj.largely 
on the locality; (2), the condition of the 
season ; and (3) the size and quality of the 
plants when put out, of doors. 

Undoubtedly those who reside in the 
southern or western counties have a great 
advantage over growers in the north of 
England, and “Bourne Vale” will, I think, 
l»e ready to concede this point. North- 
countrv growers are often handicapped from 
the very commencement of the season by 
their inability to plant out owing to adverse 
weather conditions, many not infrequently 
being prevented doing so until well on into 
June. I have seen plants in gardens ad¬ 
jacent to the Yorkshire moors that were 
considerably less a month or six weeks after 
planting out; then again, should an uncer¬ 
tain summer follow’, as was the case last 
year, it, really does not pay for the trouble 
of getting the plants outside, much Ipss rac¬ 
ing them under glass and the trouble of 
pricking out, etc., and the little fruit that 
is often coloured on the plants in a cold 
district. (I cannot say that, some ever really 
ripen) is tough and often unpalatable be¬ 
cause of being a long time on hand. These 
difficulties do not. present themselves to the 
grower in, say. Devon or Cornwall ; on the 
contrary fruit ripens up quicker, the crop 
is larger there, and altogether the planting 
out, is less in the nature of a risky experi¬ 
ment than is the case with growers on 
Tyneside or in Cumberland or Westmore¬ 
land, for instance. 

There is a great deal in what “Bourne 
Vale " says about mulching Tomatoes out 
of doors. Many, hearing in mind, no doubt, 
the fact that rich feeding is beneficial to 
plants under glass, commence mulching 
out of doors much too early, but as has 
been rightly pointed out, “need not. neces¬ 
sarily be done before the early part of 
July^ because it is important that the sun 
be allowed to penetrate and warm the soil 
during June.” There is another erros- often 
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made about out door grown Tomatoes, and 
it is planting them too thickly; often one 
sees them mixed with other plants, or rather 
plants in front of them, with the Tomatoes 

relegated to the hack. This is a great 

mistake. Everyone who has grown Tomatoes 
out of doors will agree when I say that it 
is a great gain to get well established plants 
in pots to turn out. To plant out those 
whose roots have been disturbed means so 
much lost time, whereas if one can have 
plants in pots there is a better chance of 
success. The best place of all to my mind 

is a south border with a wall at the hack 

on which the plants can he trained long- 
rod fashion, care being taken that nothing 
intervenes that will block the sun. Bather 
would I he an advocate for having only one 
row of plants on a border, and so ensure 
the maximum amount of sun teaching 
the plants. “Bourne Vale” very wisely 
points out. the benefit to he derived 
by stopping Tomato-plants in the middle 
of August, and I agree, as after that, time 
with open air plants there is nothing to he 
gained by encouraging a lot«of useless wood. 
This is another reason why the plants at 
the outset, should he of a good s’zo. Too 
often one finds that it, is not until towards 
September that plants begin to bear fruit, 
nnd then cooler nights put an end to flowers 
and the growth of the fruit, is practically 
at, an end. Another advantage in haying 
single rows of plants to deal with against 
a wall is that one may often turn spare frame 
lights to account by rearing them over the 
plants, as by this method they feel the ad¬ 
ditional heat and the crop ripens sooner. 
I have seen this plan carried out, especially 
in the early autumn when fruits need ripen¬ 
ing off. The long-rod system is, I con lend, 
the only one worth adopting out of doors, 
whatever may be the differences of op n on 
respecting indoor cultivation. Townsman. 

SHORT GRASS FROM THE LAWN 
MOWER. 

This I find very useful as a mulch to re¬ 
cently-planted garden crops. Especially use 
ful is it for Celery in trenches, for Runner 
Beans, and Peas just breaking through the 
ground. In the case of the Peas, enemies in 
variety, including the Pea-weevil, are ever 
ready’ to attack the young and succulent 
growths. There is no doubt that Peas are 
often subject to the attacks of the weevil 
without the owner being aware of it, spar¬ 
rows and other creatures getting the blame 
for what weevils are doing. If the attack is 
a severe one, Peas are hopelessly crippled. 
The presence of the weevil can be detected 
by the edges of the leaves being regularly 
scolloped. The scollops are not deep, hut 
very regular. The weevils are not easy to 
locate, because immediately on being dis¬ 
turbed they fall to the ground, and their 
colour is so near that of the soil they are not 
easily seen by the naked eye. For some not 
easily explained reason they do not relish the 


coating of short Grass spread about the rows 
as soon as, or even before, the Peas emerge 
through the soil. The short Grass forms a 
capital mulch, too, for Celery, its close 
nature when partially dried maintaining a 
state of moisture which is much favoured 
by Celery. There are numerous other sub¬ 
jects that benefit from a soil-covering at this 
season of the year. It is true that when in 
summer mowing is less frequent, there is 
time for Clover and other plants to mature 
their seeds, and when Grass containing such 
is used trouble is likely to follow. It is 
well to remember that a periodical renewal 
is necessary. It is by no means advisable to 
give thick coatings or layers, because these 
are likely to do harm from the fact that air 
is seriously hindered and rain cannot easily 
percolate to the roots. The better plan is to 
give little and often. In the course of decav 
there is necessarily an element of food, 
although it will stimulate only to a very 
small extent. It quickly becomes heated 
when thrown into even a small heap, and for 
this reason it is best to either apply imme¬ 
diately or spread thinly until an opportunity 
offers itself. W. S. 

PLANTING CELERY. 

This extends over many weeks where a long 
season is wanted. . In one or two 
places I have had to meet a daily 
demand for nine months. More Celery 
is planted during June and July than at any 
other time. Considerable difference of 
opinion exists as to the w*ay to obtain the best 
plants to put into the trenches. Recently I 
saw in a private garden large plant* growing 
in 6-inch pots to obtain a few early for show. 
When treated thus, the plants receive no 
check, which is of the utmost importance. 
In some gardens, long, deep boxes are used 
to obtain the major portion of the plants, 
and very nice material can be obtained thus. 
Where labour is a consideration, this cannot, 
he done. Unless plenty of water is given, 
there is great danger of many of the plants 
running to seed when got into the trenches. 
Some years ago I suffered badly in this way, 
two-thirds having to he used for stewing. For 
crops to come in at the end of September, I 
prefer raising the plants in a cold-frame, 
placing on a hard bottom a couple of inches 
of good decayed manure, covering this with 
fine soil, into which to prick the plants. If 
these are attended to, large plants may he 
had early in June. Some growers use slight 
warmth, but I have found this induced them 
to root into the manure, and was detrimental 
to obtaining a good ball of soil. 

Some time since a discussion arose in these 
columns as to preparing the plants, but 1 
have never seen any way give such good re¬ 
sults as placing them on a hard bottom. 
When plants have to be obtained from a dis¬ 
tance, generally all the soil is shaken from 
them. When these are planted they suffer 
so severely (unless they are shaded and kept 
moistened daily) that it takes them a long 
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time to recover. Size of plant is important 
when the season is advanced. I have often 
been asked how late Celery can be planted. 
This depends solely on the size the plants 
are. Speaking in a general way, the last 
half of July and early in August is late 
enough if good, useful material is to be had. 
It sometimes occurs, from various causes, 
that all cannot be planted by this time. I 
used to prick out the last batch much wider 
apart. These were lifted with large balls of 
soil, giving them a good watering, and they 
gave a fine, late crop. Celery needs a long 
season of growth, and, where space is of no 
moment, the trenches may be got out early 
and the plants pricked into them from the 
seed-pans. J. Crook. 

OUR VEGETABLE CROPS. 

The secretary of a Surrey cottage garden 
society, whose district covers four large 
parishes, in writing respecting his impressions 
of the crops he had seen when inspecting the 
gardens, said he had never seen vegetables 
look better, or a promise of finer crops. That 
is my own experience, for, having covered 
w ? ide areas in diverse parts of the country, I 
can say the same. The chief defect in any 
crop is found in Carrots, for of those spring- 
sown, in many cases they are eaten up with 
rust. Later sowings have better promise of 
being clean. But Onions, Parsnips, Beets, 
Turnips, and other such roots look splendid. 
It is quite remarkable on Parsnips every¬ 
where that not a maggot-eaten spot is to be 
seen. Has the season been too cold for the 
fly? Onions are much less affected by 
maggot than usual—indeed, I have seen 
many beds of spring Onions quite perfect. 
As for Potatoes, they are looking in splendid 
condition. That observation applies, not only 
to breadths in gardens or on allotments, but 
also in fields. I recently saw breadths from 
20 acres to 30 acres, that were in the most 
robust health and of perfect growth. Assum¬ 
ing that we get a fairly dry autumn, with 
little disease, the Potato crop this year will be 
an enormous one. July is not a good time 
to see Cabbages at their best, as those from 
an autumn sowing, if early, have long been 
cut, and it is, as a rule, only very large, 
coarse-hearted varieties that are then left. 
It is to be deplored that these huge and worth¬ 
less, leafy sorts are still grown. The best 
Cabbages I have seen during July were from 
an early spring sowing. These were of quite 
medium size, having very firm green hearts, 
and were, for exhibition or for consumption, 
all that could be desired. Peas, where not 
too thickly sown, and well staked, carried 
very fine crops. As a rule, thick sowing, a 
grave evil, is too commonly practised. Broad 
or Longpod Beans never looked batter, 
cleaner, or more heavily podded. On the 
very same ground that last year showed these 
Beans eaten up with rust, they are now in 
robust health. Runners and Dwarf Kidney 
Beans are a little later than usual, but will 
very soon be heavily podded. Happily for us, I 
whatever may be the effect of seasons on [ 
fruit crops, they rarely do harm to our vege- ; 
table crops. A. D. 

EARLY TURNIPS BOLTING. 

ON page 436 “West Surrey” complains of 
the bolting of his Turnips. The trouble 
this year, according to my experience, is 
not due to early sowing, for not only has 
the first sowing, but some success onal ones ; 
also failed in this wav. I never sow Turnips 
now before the second week in March, no 
matter how favourable the weather or the 
land may he, because past experience has ! 
taught me that the crop is of no value. ■ 
There must he some other cause of bolting I 
to the serious extent it has occurred this j 
year. The summer of 1909 was fatal to the j 
natural growth and harvesting of seed of j 
almost anv kind, and this is seen, not only in 
Turnips, tut in other seeds also. Peas and 
Broad Beans in particular have disp^ed i 
an unusual lack of vitality, not in the germ | 
only, but after growth and podding. I do 
not remember to have seen Broad Beans ! 
so poor as they are this season. One natur¬ 
ally expected the germ to be weak with con- ' 
sequent blanks in the Beed rows, and th s 
happened, but ^rfieU y favoured Jwjth good 
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j weather one expects the plants that have 
| survived to go ahead. Summer sowings 
j appear to be growing with their accustomed 
vigour. “ West Surrey ” says early April 
' is soon enough to sow the Strap-leaved or 
• Milan stocks, but though this may be neces¬ 
sary in some instances and localities, there 
j is no universal need to defer so long. 

! Without doubt the Milan forms are the 
| earliest and most profitable for first supplies. 

! There is always a demand for early Turnips ; 

! I can remember receiving 8d. per dozen for 
! the first outdoor Turnips some years ago, 
but such useful returns do not come so 
| readily now. My first Turnips this year 
! came from a bed of manure and leaves, on 
! which were placed about 6 inches of soil, 
the seeds scattered broadcast and not pro¬ 
tected. Even here there was a good 

percentage of bolted plants, though not 
sown till towards the close of March. 
They came in before two or three other out¬ 
door earlier sowings, owing, no doubt, to 
the slight warmth from the manure bed. 

_ W. S. 

i NOTES AND REPLIES. 

i Renovating neglected ground.—1 have a 
| piece of land which looks as though it has not been 
I cultivated for a long while. It ie a clay soil, and I 
I should be much obliged if you could advise me what 
j to do with it to make it suitable for fruit-trees and 
j vegetables. I should be very thankful for any hints 
that you can give me. I am clearing all weeds, etc., 
off the land at present — Novice. 
j [It would have helped your stiff clay soil 
I if you could have opened a trench 2 feet wide 
! and 12 inches deep, have well broken up the 
bottom soil to enable air and moisture to pass 
| through it, then to have pared off a couple of 
j inches of the top soil of the next 2 feet trench, 
and, with the weeds downwards, have thrown 
all into the trench, and, if to be had, 
any other coarse vegetable matter, and, on 
i top of that, put the next 10 inches of soil, 
breaking up the bottom of that trench, treat¬ 
ing it all in this way till completed. Then, 
j if that were done before Christmas, in Feb- 
! ruary a dressing of short, well-decayed 
! manure should be worked into the surface- 
soil, and the whole planted with some strong¬ 
growing Potato, such as Factor or Up-to- 
j Date. When the crop was lifted the ground 
; would be very elean, very loose, and admir¬ 
ably fitted to plant fruit-trees in, or to crop 
with vegetables!] 

Spinach. —This quickly runs to flower 
during hot weather, and large sowings ought 
not to be made until the third week in July, 
when fortnightly sowings should he made up 
to the first week in September. The middle 
of August is soon enough to sow the main 
crop for winter and early spring supply. A 
piece of land that has carried Peas, Broad 
Beans, or Potatoes will, if a scattering of 6oot 
or lime bo applied and forked in, afford a 
good site for this crop. All fresh-moved 
ground should be trod over to firm it before 
getting out the drills, which should be 1 inch 
deep and 15 inches asunder, and watered be¬ 
fore the seed is sown, as Spinach-seed comes 
up most irregularly in a dry soil. On the 
other hand, should very wet weather prevail 
just as the seedlings appear, the ground 
should be freely dusted with lime or soot to 
prevent slugs devouring the young plants. 
Early thinning is most beneficial, going over 
the main crop twice, allowing 7 inches or 
8 inches space for each plant. Ply the flat | 
hoe between the plants frequently,* and if a 
dusting of soot be scattered carefully between 
the rows now and again, the leaves will take 
on a much darker green, and also be larger. 
The Prickly or Winter is that usually recom¬ 
mended. but I have found the round or sum¬ 
mer variety quite as hardy, if not more so, 
than the former. To be on the safe side, cul- ; 
tivators should divide their favours, and test ! 
it for themselves. In winter more care is I 
necessary in gathering, always plucking the 
outer leaves, and not punishing either plant. I 
Then new leaves will continue to push up 
during favourable weather.— East Devon. 

Turnips.— The frequent showers from June 
20th onwards have favoured these roots, as, 
unless there is a quick growth during summer, 
they are sure to be stringy. Turnips should 
be sown every third week from early in 
March to the end of July, when larger quar¬ 
ters may be sbwn during August and the first 


week in September, this latter sowing coming 
in for greens in the spring should they fail 
to form usable roots. A north border is the 
best place to sow up to the end of July, as 
here the roots do not suffer so much from 
drought in hot, dry weather. Farmers sow 
their Turnips and Swedes during the first fort¬ 
night in July, and no garden roots can com¬ 
pare with them for flavour. Why this is so 
I cannot say. The ground needs to be got 
to a fine tilth for Turnips. The seeds should 
be sown thinly, and the seedlings frequently 
dusted with soot and w’ood-ashes immediately 
they break through the soil, and until they 
are out of the way of the flea, which, ruins 
many a plot. Early thinning, too, is most im¬ 
portant, as well as frequent stirring of the 
soil w ith the flat hoe, both tending to a quirk 
grow th. Allow each plant 6 inches to 8 inches, 
tin* rows to bo 15 inches apart. Earlv 
Potato or Pea ground will now be available, 
j and require but little preparation, especially 
i the former, and, should it be dry, water the 
drills a few hours previous to sowing the 
! seed. Green Topstone, Red Globe, and 
Golden Ball will be found good varieties to 
sow now% leaving out Golden Bali for later 
sowings, as I find this one requires a much 
longer time to mature than most varieties, 
and does little good when sown late.—J. 
Mayne, Bicton. 

QARDEN FOOD. 

MARROW COOKERY. 

The free growing Marrow is a neglected 
vegetable from the point of view of 
its cookery. I am very fond of it, and 
should be ashamed to tell of the prices I have 
paid for early Marrows coming from the 
south long before our own are ready. But 
the Marrow season will soon come, and 
those who care for good garden food should 
think more of how to serve it. The common 
English way is almost sickly, served with 
our only sauce, which is much like what they 
paste the placards on the walls with. It is 
barely eatable so, whereas well cooked it is 
excellent.. I remember, in Milan, they had 
a way of cutting the Marrow young and 
frying it in a most delicious way in 
small pieces. That is not the only way. 
because it is excellent braised or stewed, but 
in any case in the driest way possible, as it 
loses half its value when served in a sloppy 
state. Another good way is to dip it in 
batter and fry it. I am not a cook, so can¬ 
not give all the nice ways, but even those I 
have described are enough to increase the 
enjoyment of one of the most easily digested 
of vegetables. The common way, when well 
done, has its uses, but it is nice to get righi 
away from it and have Marrows served in 
tasty ways. W. 

NOTES AXI) REPLIES. 

Maple sugar and its use.— Will any reader 
kindly toll me how thn is used in America, as 1 hu\e 
some of it and am no! sure how to make the hot 
of it?—L. S. 

[Miss Dodd writes to us from Twinflower 
Farm, East Corinth, Vermont, U.S.A., as 
follows :—“ Here in Vermont we take a box of 
sugar on a drive, and at our picnic lunchspread 
entire Wheat bread with our lightly-salted 
butter, and on top of that spread a layer of 
Maple sugar. Many slices of bread and more 
than one glass of milk are used before we 
are satisfied. At the old-fashioned ‘ sugaring 
off parties ’ they served, with the Maple sugar, 
bread and butter, doughnuts, cheese (Ched¬ 
dar), and sour pickles, and spicy, dried Apple 
pies. When one’s palate spurned Maple 
sugar, a trip among these homely flavours 
made it possible to begin all over again. For 
ourselves, we find nothing so satisfactory as 
bread and butter. The doughnuts and pies 
would he impossible regularly, but Maple 
sugar is regular and gratifying.”] 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gak- 
dkniso Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post Jrte 
3J d.). The Binding Case for the tame volume it aUo 
available, price Is. (V/., by post ]». 9d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Bindv\g 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FREMONTIA CALIFORMCA. 
There *rre many people who garden op very 
dry and poor soils and who rather complain 
of these conditions, and with good reason 
as regards many plants, and it is wise of 
them to make friends of things which will 
love their soils. This noble flowering shrub 
is one that seems to do beat on poor, warm 
soils, such as are found in Surrey. I have 
not often had the happiness of seeing it well 
done, though. The finest plants I have seen 


THE BROOMS. 

We arc much indebted to “D. K.” for his 
admirable review of the Brooms m Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated of July 2nd. It is ex¬ 
tremely interesting to all who take pleasure 
in these charming plants, and the illustra 
tion of the new one, Cytisus Dallimorei. 
gives a good impression of this hybrid and 
of its general character. I have seen this 
new Broom, which is one of much interest, 
and, used aright, of considerable beauty. I 
should have liked had “ D. K.” referred to 
the two varieties of Cytisus purpureus. That 


although we cannot give it the winter cover¬ 
ing of snow it receives in its native dis¬ 
trict. A Broom which 1 have recently added 
to my garden, and which promises to be a 
good doer, came to me under the name of 
Cytisus hirsutissimus, which is, I obrerve, 
referred to C. hirsutus by the “Index Kew- 
ensis.” It is a little difficult to follow up 
the references to C. hirsutus without access 
to a large botanical library, but this plant 
is not of the same habit as that described 
in Nicholsons “Dictionary of Gardening,” 
which says that C. hirsutus is of decumbent 



Frcuioutia califoruiea. colour rich yellow. From photograph at Dartiops, Weybriilge Heath, Surrey. 


are those at Mr. George Paul’s at High B< tch 
and in Mr. Veitch’s garden near Burnham 
Beeches. This plaut 1 found in a garden at 
Weybridge Heath, rather starved, and 
struggling with other shrubs, but withal very 
pretty. In valleys and low places it is occa¬ 
sionally killed, but people who have situa¬ 
tions where it ripens well should not be 
afraid of planting it. In our country it 
generally does best on a south wall, and its 
effect well grown in that w>ay is superb. 
The plant is to be had in nurseries, and 
thougn sometimes hurt in hard weather, is 
one to be made the best of in every way.—W. 

Digitized by Gooale 


| called incarnatus is the prettiest of the 
| three which are grown in gardens. It. is 
brighter in colour thau the ordinary C. pur¬ 
pureus. but is of rather more erect growth. 
The white variety, C. purpureus albus, is 
not so distinct in its way, and is only to be 
desired by those who wish a collection of 
Brooms. C. schipkmnsis, not mentioned by 
your contributor, I have always found to 
be a good plant for the rock garden. Its 
habit is good for the purpose, and its 
general character is pleasing when the white 
flowers are open. As we plight expect from 
I its native habitat, it is thoroughly hardy, 


habit. The one I have here, which was re¬ 
ceived from France, is of erect growth, and 
has clear, yellow flowers. It seems to be 
quite hardy. I find that the variety of C. 
scopanus, called sulphureus. or the “Moon¬ 
light Broom,” is appreciated by many who 
see it in my garden, but my own favourites 
in Brooms of this colour "are the creamy 
C. prsecox and the lovely C. kewensis. of 
which I may say with every confidence that 
it is one of the finest rock garden trailing 
shrubs we have had brought before us for a 
number of years. It improves with time, 
and a good plant hanging over the rock-work. 
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with its creamy flowers, is quite a treat iu- 
deed. Genista sagittalis is another good 
rock garden shrub, and one which gives 
practically no trouble, and which affords us 
masses of its bright yellow flowers. It is 
all the better for being kept well pruned 
back by cutting in after flowering. A good 
Broom to be seen at Kew in the end of Mav 
was Cvtisus Kitaibeli, of trailing habit and 
having yellow flowers. It seems an excel¬ 
lent kind, and one to be coveted bv lovers 
of these exquisite plants, of which it may be 
said that there are few which are not worth 
growing. 

The Brooms are favourites with all who 
know them well, and their increased growth 
in gardens is only a matter of time and of 
publicity being given to their beauties. 

Sunny incud, Dumfries. S. Ahnott. 


SP1RA4A ANTHONY WATERER. 

Of all summer-flowering dwarf shrubs 
this is one of the best. Botanieally this 
Spiraea is a form of S. japonica, which is 
much better known in gardens and nurseries 
as S. callosa, a decidedly variable species. 
This forms a fair-sized shrub, whose brightly 
coloured blossoms are borne during the 
summer. From the typical kind the variety 
Anthony Waterer differs in its dwarf habit, 
while the flowers are of a very bright crimson 
tint. There are also two other varieties of 
much the same nature—namely, alba with 
white flowers, and Bumalda, in which they 
are of a pleasing shade of pink. The latter 
often has a good many leaves more or less 
variegated, and as the same thing occurs in 
Anthony Waterer it would suggest that this 
last originated as a sport from Bumalda, 
but. on this point I am not sure. These 
dwarf Spirieas well repay a little care and 
attention when blooming, as if the old flower- 
heads are cut off as soon as they fade, the 
development of secondary clusters is en¬ 
couraged and a display is kept up throughout 
the summer. If the ground is at all dry a 
good soaking of water, too, is very beneficial, 
and so is an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure. Another very dwarf Spirtea with 
brightly coloured blossoms is the Japanese S. 
bullata or crispifolia. This derives its 
specific name from the peculiar puckered 
character of its leaves. It also flowers dur¬ 
ing the summer, and like the others is greatly 
benefited by the removal of the old flowers. 
All of these Spiraeas produce suckers so 
freely that when it is desired to increase 
them they may, in many cases, early in the 
year before growth recommences, be divided 
up after the manner of a herbaceous subject. 


SOME SUMMER-FLOWERING SHRUBS 
IN SMALL GARDENS. 
Although much has been done within the 
last few years to add to the beauty of our 
small gardens by the introduction of flower¬ 
ing shrubs, this, in the majority of cases, is 
too much confined to the earlier-flowering 
kinds, with the result that when the Lilacs, 
Guelder Roses, and things of that season are 
past, there is not much to be seen save a 
mass of greenery. The flowering of by far 
the greater part of our shrubs is over by the 
middle of June, but there are others con¬ 
siderably later, which might bo introduced. 
The double form of Deutzia crenata or D. 
scabra is always welcome, a shapely, densely- 
flowered shrub lasting a long time in beauty 
if in a slightly shaded spot. Calycanthus 
floridus is quite different. Though insignifi¬ 
cant in appearance, it is welcome for its de¬ 
licious scent. Caesalpinia japonica is not so 
well known. Of somewhat rambling habit, 
it should stand clear of its fellows, so that the 
shoots may have room for development, and 
the bright yellow flowers be seen to the best 
advantage. Ceanothus azureus and its varie¬ 
ties—Gloire de Versailles and Marie Simon— 
are generally seen on walls, but they make 
fine bushes in sheltered positions. I saw 
two capital bushes in a suburban garden the 
other day, where, with some bold clumps of 
blue Delphinium, they formed a pleasing con¬ 
trast to some well-grown plants of Philadel- 
phus. The newer forms of this are just now 
at their best. They^make handsome speci- 

Digitized by GOOfilC 


mens when only just enough pruning is done 
to prevent falling about. The white is very 
pure and clear, and the scent not so strong as 
in the type. One very seldom sees Escaiionia 
philippiana, but as occasional small plants it 
is doing well. E. maerantha is fairly com¬ 
mon, and is undoubtedly one of our best 
shrubs. Two forms of Buddleia variablis, in¬ 
troduced a few r years back by Messrs. Veitch, 
should find a place in all gardens where they 
can have a fairly sheltered position. They 
are unique as summer-flowering shrubs, not 
at all particular in the matter of soil, and the 
flow r ering season is long sustained. If a few 
plants of Clethra alnifolia are planted here 
and there among hardy Azaleas, they will 
brighten up such beds during August and 
September, and, if a nice lot of Galtonia 
bulbs is also put in, quite a bright show will 
be forthcoming, where otherwise nothing but 
greenery would be seen. Of Fuchsias, F. gra¬ 
cilis, much oftener seen than F. globosa 
and F. Rieeartoni, and, where given suffi¬ 
cient room, so that it is clear of other things, 
makes very handsome bushes, that hold out 
well to the end of the season. Where trees 
of large size have been allowed to remain in 
comparatively small places, and few things 
grow satisfactorily beneath them, one can 
always fall back on the St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum calycinum). When massed, it 
may claim to be one of the most beautiful of 
plants. For the background of shrubberies 
two fine Spiraeas flow ering at the present time 
are S. ariaefolia and S. Lindleyana, far better 
for such a purpose than so many common 
evergreens. A few plants in large pots or 
tubs are welcome for gardens under con¬ 
sideration. and two useful shrubs for the pur¬ 
pose are Choisya ternata and Veronica Tra- 
versi, the former, with a little winter protec¬ 
tion, flowering in late spring, the latter at the 
present time. The symmetrical shape and 
the dense spikes of pale mauve flowers of V. 
Traversi make it a verv attractive tub plant. 

E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rhododendron cinnabarinum. By the 

middle of July we do not expect to have 
many Rhododendrons in flower, yet this 
Himalayan species is still bearing a few of 
its distinct and pleasing blossoms. It lias 
been long known in gardens, but it is only 
of late years it has been recognised that this 
species is hardier than was at one time sup¬ 
posed. It forms a somewhat loose-growing 
shrub, whose slender branches are clothed 
with comparatively small ovate leaves, while 
the flowers, borne in loose clusters, are 
drooping, and in shape and colour remind 
one of those of a Blandfordia. So marked 
is this resemblance that the Rhododen¬ 
dron in question is sometimes known by the 
specific name of blandfordiceflorum. Given 
a fairly moist soil, with a good proportion 
of vegetable matter, and a sheltered posi¬ 
tion, where at the same time it is not 
parched up, Rhododendron cinnabarinum is 
even in the neighbourhood of London (where 
many Himalayan species do not display 
themselves to the best advantage), a very 
attractive shrub. A very desirable feature 
is the fact that at the time the later blos- 
some are produced the flowers of many of 
our outdoor shrubs are over. The blooms 
of Rhododendron cinnabarinum have in their 
thick wax-like texture another point of re¬ 
semblance to those of the Blandfordia, while 
from this circumstance they are particularly 
lasting.—X. 

The mutilation of trees.— The illustration 
on page 408 depicts very accurately the state 
of things to be seen annually, not only in 
London and its suburbs, but in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of most of our large towns, and it 
seems very difficult to effect an alteration. 

I have in my small way entered many pro¬ 
tests against'the practice, suggesting a judi¬ 
cious thinning out if this was deemed advis¬ 
able, preserving at the same time the natural 
appearance of the trees, but have always been 
met with the reply that sooner or later the 
trees would encroach so much on roadway, 
pathway, and premises adjoining, that 
shortening back in a drastic manner is the 
only course. There is so much truth in this 
that the remedy would seem to lie in planting 


trees whose habit of growth would not re¬ 
quire such treatment, even in a modified 
form, much less in the extraordinary manner 
in which it is often performed. As* a matter 
of Fact, no trees of branching habit, and 
whose appearance is spoiled by shortening the 
same, should be planted except, in the widest 
thoroughfares or in open squares, and then 
only sparingly. About the best tall trees for 
the purpose are the Lombardy Poplar, Allan - 
thus glandulosa (the Tree of Heaven), the 
Birch, and the wild Cherry. For streets of 
less width, the Bird Cherry, the Mountain 
Ash, and the Maiden hair Tree, and, for yet 
narrower thoroughfares, many forms of 
Prunus, the Snowy Mespilus, and the like w ill 
answer. - E. B. S. 

Heaths under Pine-trees. -1 note a corre¬ 
spondent asks for information respecting the 
planting of Heaths in the shade beneath 
Pines, and in the reply thereto. I quite agreo 
with all that is stated with regard to 
Heather flourishing in a soil other than that 
of a peaty nature. The following note, which 
is written by way of supplementing the r. J ply 
alluded to, will enable "Madame” to see 
how a similar position was treated by me, 
only in this case the trees which create th.- 
shade are Elms instead of Pines, the trees 
very tall and wide-spreading. Since the 
planting was done, one of these Elms snapped 
off during a gale, fortunately without any 
harm being done, and the stump had to be 
removed. This has, of course, made the posi¬ 
tion less shady than it was, but before this 
occurred the Heather and other subjects 
made very satisfactory grow th. In preparing 
the site, the top spit, which consisted of 
rather heavy loam, was removed and placed 
on one side. The lower stratum—clayey 
loam was entirely dispensed with, and dug 
out to about 15 inches in depth. The top 
spit was then thrown back, and about fifteen 
cartloads of leaf-mould were put on the top, 
spread evenly, and then intimately mixed 
with it. As there was still a good deal of 
soil required to make good the deficiency 
caused by the taking away of the clayey loam 
named, recourse was had to a stack of ant¬ 
hills which had been skimmed off in the 
park and pastures and afterwards built into 
a ridge-shaped stack to rot. This had lain 
long enough to become well mellowed. With 
this material and a similar quantify of leaf- 
riiould to that used with the lower stratum of 
soil, together with ten loads of pit-sand, which 
was all mixed thoroughly together, was the, 
vacancy made good, and the whole was 
allowed to lie some time before being planted, 
to allow it to become settled. The subjects 
used were the Cornish Heaths, Ghent and 
mollis Azaleas—both the type and its hybrids 
—and Spanish Brooms. All have done re¬ 
markably well; they flower most freely, and 
create a fine effect, each in its season of 
blossoming. Soon after the planiing was 
finished, a single plant of the common Fox¬ 
glove was observed among the Azaleas. This 
was preserved, and in due course it flowered 
and seeded, w-ith the result that a good num¬ 
ber of them now grace the situation w ith their 
tall spikes of bloom each year, and add con¬ 
siderably to the general effect.—A. W. 

Ceanothuses. —The interesting and in¬ 
structive article over the signature “ D.,” to¬ 
gether with the beautiful illustration of the 
early-flowering variety, C. thyrsiflorus, will 
serve to awaken interest in these free-flower¬ 
ing shrubs on the part of those imperfectly 
or totally unacquainted with them. Two 
varieties not named by “ D.” I have growing 
on walls, the one of which has a south 
western aspect and the other due east. Both 
are varieties of C. azureus. the one being 
Gloire de Versailles and the other Indigo Blue. 
The former is the more vigorous grower of 
the two, but it flowers most freely, the colour 
of the inflorescences being light or pale blue. 
The other does not make such free growth, 
but flowers in the greatest profusion, the 
colour in this case being, os is indicated by 
the name, of a rich shade of dark blue. In¬ 
digo Blue is, I find, ilie more tender of the 
two, but both are given the protection of 
mats, with some dry straw packed in between 
them and the branches every winter. 1 
usually have them covered up about the first 
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or second week in December, and do not take 
the coverings away until March is nearly out. 
They are such beautiful and effective subjects 
for wall decoration that they are well worth 
this trouble. In warmer parts of the country 
some slight protection afforded during very 
severe weather no doubt suffices to preserve 
the varieties named from harm.—A. W. 

A late-flowering Broom. Mr. T. Smith 
sends us from Newry a very handsome 
Broom, which he calls the late flowering 
Broom. We hope he will tell us some day 
how much later than the ordinary form it 
flowers. It is not easy to find anything 
finer than our common Broom, and a late 
flowering form would be n gain. 

The Kew Broom (Cytisus kewensis). - 
Among trailing Brooms for the rock garden 
this deserves the consideration of all who 
wish to possess the best plants of their kind 
h>r their gardens. In colour the* flowers are 
«»f a delicate cream, and a good plant in 
the rock garden is very pretty. It has a 
counterpart, also raised at Kew, in Cvt sus 
Beani, but its resemblance lies only in 
habit, and form, seeing that the flowers of 
C. B°ani are not cream, but yellow. I 


FRUIT. 


THE EARLIEST PEARS. 

In the majority of places early Pears are not 
much required when there is plenty of other 
fruit in the way of Grapes, Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, and Melons, and they are of such 
a transitory nature that it seems a pity to 
devote to them space that might be filled 
with far more useful varieties. Citron des 
Cannes, as its name implies, is a French 
Pear, and the earliest I know', ripening by 
the middle of July. It has a very fair 
flavour, and is very juicy if one gets it just 
at the right moment. It is not a bad Pear 
in favourable summers, but in a wet summer 
it is worthless, as it cracks badly. Doyenne 
d’Ete or Summer Doyenne is a small, round 
fruit very prolific as a bush or pyramid (I 
have never grown it in cordon form) of a 
pleasant, refreshing flavour. I should put 
the old Jargonelle as the best early Pear. 
Fine fruit of excellent quality is obtained 
either from cordons or horizontal-trained 
trees. It is not advisable to plant more than 
two or three trees, owing to its short season. 



An early Pear—Citron des Cannes. 


question, however, if C. Beani will ever 
gain the same public favour as C. kewensis 
has done. For one thing, it is almost im¬ 
possible that it can have a better habit for 
the rock garden ; while the colour of C. 
kewensis is one which takes the public taste 
1 letter than that of C. Beani, which resembles 
too closely that of some of the other yellow 
Brooms. Of course 1 do not want to de¬ 
preciate a really good flower, but when a 
comparison has to be made one must give 
an opinion. C. kewensis, which is quite 
hardy, is readily grown in any common soil, 
and does best in a sunny position.—S. A. 

A handsome Maple.-Mr. T Smith sends us. 
from his Inexhaustible garden at Newry, a beautilul 
Maple, with a large arid elegantly-formed leaf, and 
fruit large and splendid in colour, and veined 
throughout like the wings of some great butterfly. 
This is Acer insigne. We know nothing more about 
it, but are delighted to see such a striking addition 
to our handsome trees. 


Salix pruinosa.— Mr. Smith, of Newry, 6pcaks 
highly of this in sending us a specimen of it. It 16 
a very graceful white Willow, making a remarkable 
tree. Wc know nothing of its stature or country. 


A new hybrid Escallonia.-This very graceful 
plant comes from Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, bearing 
the name of Edinburgh Hybrid. It is pretty and 
distinct in colour, and iQ^ke a promising shrub. 
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Beurre Giffard, in some seasons contem¬ 
porary with Jargonelle, in others just a little 
later, is a good and consistent cropper as a 
cordon, and a juicy, well-flavoured Pear, 
well worth growing if early fruit is required. 
Those who are planting the old favourite 
Williams’ Bon Chretien as cordons should 
see they get it on the Quince. I had some 
| once on the Pear not at all satisfactory. 
The shoots were extra long-jointed and fruit- 
spurs sparsely produced. Clapp’s Favourite 
made a better cordon with rao than Wil¬ 
liams’. The old Windsor Pear, probably 
one of the oldest varieties in cultivation, is 
also ripe in August. It is seldom seen 
against a wall or in bush, pyramid, or cordon 
form, but is well know r n in some districts as 
a standard. Perhaps, as it is a strong 
i grower, this is the most suitable form, 
although I think it would pay for first-class 
cultivation and thinning. Like all the 
earliest Pears, it is very quickly over, but 
! not at all a bad variety at its best. It is 
| probably this variety that comes to us very 
largely from abroad before our own sorts are 
sufficiently numerous to be able to offer them* 

| at a reasonable prioe. There are some fine, 
standards of this in the south of England, j 


where it is to be seen in orchards with 
Autumn Bergamot, Swan’s Egg, Beurre de 
Cupiaumont, and others. I have heard 
Beurre de Mars and Beurre Precoce favour¬ 
ably spoken of as August Pears, but have 
had no experience with either. E. B. S. 


TREATMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 

I HAVE two Cherry-trees, planted three years ngo on 
a south-west wall. They grew well, and me strong, 
healthy trees, but will not fruit. They never set — 
only perhaps a dozen—although the blossom is beauti¬ 
ful. I propose pulling up and planting Apples. Will 
you give the names of three—table, if you think they 
would do; if not, kitchen? I have one Mr. Gladstone. 
It does no good. There ia only one Apple this year, 
none last, although a young tree on south wall, 
planted three or four years ago. Two Northern 
Greening, and three Lord Grosveuor are planted on 
south-east wall, and they are all doing well. (2) I 
have a good south wall, 13 feet to 15 feet high; but 
I lie rather low. Ju»t now it is occupied by Victoria 
Plum-trees. They have done well, but are old, and 
I propose taking up. Please give me names of three 
good Plums, hardy and good bearers. I catch the 
late frosts. Can Victoria be improved upon? I 
should like eating Plums, but the very fine kinds I 
do not think would do, and should like free-beareis 
(3) I should like, also, three good Pears for south 
wall. 1 have Loui.-e Bonne de Jersey, but it blossoms 
so early, it is ruined by frost. I have only two or 
three fruits this year. 1 have also Emile d’Heyst 
and Doyenn<5 Boussoch, but they are young trees, 
and have not fruited yet.—Ross, Kirkcudbright. 

[Have you tried what effect root-pruning or 
lifting and transplanting would have on the 
Cherry-trees in question, because either is 
invariably conducive to fruitfulness when all 
other conditions are right? Apparently all 
there is the matter with these trees is that 
they are in a too luxuriant condition to bear 
fruit. If the trees are not too large, lifting 
and transplanting would be the best way of 
dealing with them. This administers the 
needful check, and induces the trees to Bet 
fruit properly and bring their crops to per¬ 
fection. To prevent a repetition of the pro¬ 
duction of unfruitful wood, a corrective 
should be added to the soil, in the shape of 
a fair proportion of lime-rubble when re¬ 
planting the trees. 

If, after having duly considered the above 
suggestions, you still feel disposed to dis¬ 
pense with the Cherries, three good Apples 
lo replace them are James Grieve, King of 
the Pippins, and Scarlet Nonpareil. Mr. 
Gladstone Apple should do well with you in 
the north. Probably the tree requires to be 
dealt with in the manner suggested for Cher¬ 
ries, as above. The other two varieties 
named are most prolific and valuable in their 
respective seasons. 

In regard to Plums, as you find Victoria to 
answer so well, why not plant another tree 
to replace the old and worn-out example? 
When fully ripe, the fruits of Victoria are 
sweet, rich, and passable for dessert. Three 
other varieties suited to your requirements 
are Denniston’s Superb, Jefferson, and Bel¬ 
gian Purple. The first is a Gage, but is very 
hardy, and a great bearer. The second is 
sometimes classed as a Gage. This is a very 
largo fruit. The tree is very fertile, and we 
can highly recommend it. The third is an 
enormous cropper, and the fruits are richly 
flavoured. 

Coming next to the question of Pears, you 
have two excellent varieties in Louise Bonne 
and Emile d’Hevst, but we think you will be 
disappointed with Doyenne Boussoch, as at 
the best it is only second-rate in respect to 
flavour. The fruit9 are large and handsome, 
and this is the best we can say of it. We 
suggest that it be replaced with Doyenne du 
Comice, which is in use in November and 
December, and is one of the finest-flavoured 
Pears in cultivation. Three other highly- 
flavoured and fertile Pears, which should 
succeed under the conditions named, are 
Fondante d’Automne, Beurre d’Amanlis, and 
Josephine de Malines. 

As the fruit-blossom is so very liable to be 
damaged by frost, it would pay you to pro¬ 
tect all of the foregoing while in bloom. 
Blinds made of “ Frigi-domo ” form a more 
efficient protective agent than anything else, 
but are rather expensive. With care, they 
can be made to do service for several sea¬ 
sons in' succession. You would also find 
three or four thicknesses of half-inch netting 
to afford a great deal of protection when sus¬ 
pended in front of the trees. Temporary 
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copings, consisting of 1-inch boards, from 
9 inches to 11 inches in width, fitted under 
the existing coping, will add to the efficiency 
of whatever material is used, and also shed 
rain and snow-water off the trees. Poles or 
stout stakes are required to keep the cover¬ 
ings from blowing against and chafing the 
blossoms. These may be fixed 6 feet apart 
and 3 feet from the wall at the base, fasten¬ 
ing the tops to the edge of the boards. If 
blinds are to be used, pulleys may be 
screwed into the front edge of the boards to 
facilitate the raising and lowering of the 
same by means of cords. These few details 
will convey some idea as to the way in which 
protection can be given in a practical form. 
You will find the adoption of one or other of 
the methods described to recompense you, 
and to be far preferable to allowing * the 
trees to take their chance, as has evidently 
been the case hitherto.] 


A RED GRAVENSTEIN APPLE. 

This pretty and in all ways excellent Apple 
is a sport from the old Gravenstein, which 
is so popular, and deservedly so, in Germany, 
and is so often met with about Hamburgh 
and in Schleswig-Holstein generally. It is 
an Apple which has never been grown enough 
in England, probably because of its not doing 
so well here. The new variety first ap¬ 
peared in the garden of an amateur near 
Lubeck. On a tree of Gravenstein he noticed 
a branch laden with much ruddier Apples 
than usual. By means of grafts taken from 
this branch the identical characteristics were 
reproduced. An account of this appeared in 
Oberdick’s “ Illustrirtcs Handbuch der Obst- 
kunde ” in 1859. The fruit is large, some¬ 
what irregular in shape, and is classed among 
the Calvilles. The skin is streaked and 
slightly marbled red on a yellow’ ground. The 
flesh is delicate and tender, the juice 6Ugary 
and pleasantly acidulated, with a very agree¬ 
able perfume. It can be gathered ripe to eat 
from the month of September, and will keep 
in perfect condition in the fruit-room till 
November. 


FAILURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 

I ENCLOSE you some samples of Strawberries, and shall 
be so much obliged if you tan tell me what is the 
matter with them. They hu\e failed iu the tame 
way for three years. I vnus advised to put road- 
scrapings into the beds, and d.d so with some 1 me 
added. That was no use. Next year I added potash, 
with no better results, and this past voar I gave 
them a littlo kainit; and alwuy3 a mulch of farm¬ 
yard manure in the autumn. There was a splendid 
bloom, and always a big crop of fruit, but the berries 
do not ripen, and are covered with 6eed outside the 
fruit. Even the small pereentage of fruit that ripeii 3 
is not a bit tempting to eat. The plants are grow¬ 
ing on a sloning bank facing south, get plenty of 
sun; the soil loam with blue clay bottom. — A. S.’\V. 

[Without seeing a sample of the foliage 
we should not like to pronounce a definite 
opinion, but from the appearance of the fruit 
and the odour emitted by them, as well as 
by the stalks and stems, wo are strongly in¬ 
clined to think the plants are affected with 
Strawberry-mildew (Sphcerotheea llumuli). 
If correct in our supposition, this will ex¬ 
plain why the complaint recurs each season, 
and it will continue to do so unless steps arc 
taken to stamp it out, either by the adop¬ 
tion of preventive measures or by forming 
a new bed in another part of the garden of 
non-infested plants. Some varieties are 
more susceptible to attack than others, and 
cases have been known where Strawberries 
are liable to mildew* in one part of a garden, 
and in another are immune. When the posi¬ 
tion of a garden is low-lying and damp, mil¬ 
dew is then ofttimes troublesome. The same, 
too, when the subsoil consists of hard, im¬ 
pervious clay. In this case the clay should 
be broken up and have a liberal quantity of 
old mortar rubbish mixed with it to render 
it more porous. Again, sudden changes of 
temperature are sometimes conducive to mil¬ 
dew attack. It is imperative that the fungus 
be combated as soon as it puts in an ap¬ 
pearance. The foliage first becomes affected, 
and if this is neglected it quickly spreads to 
the fruit, and ruins the crop. Therefore, if 
the leaves are sprayed with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium—1 02 . to 3 gallons of 
water—the attack is at once checked and the 
crop saved. After-treatment is to cut off 
ana burn every old leaf, and spray a9 before. 


Keep the soil between the rows clear of 
weeds, particularly Groundsel, and stir the 
soil frequently for some time prior to the 
plants coming into bloom. Also grow a few 
plants free from mildew in another part of 
the garden as far removed from the infected 
area as possible, w'hen, if they keep clean, 
you may form a new bed there of plants 
obtained from a clean source. In this event 
chop up the old plants and burn them on the 
spot. Such are the measures to adopt when 
Strawberries are attacked by mildew, but, 
as we have already remarked, we cannot 
state positively that your plants are affected 
with it unless we have a sample of the leaves 
by us for examination. Perhaps you will 
favour us bv kindly sending on a few for in¬ 
spection. If it is mildew, we advise you to 
refrain from eating any of the fruit, as they 
are unwholesome.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Overgrown Peach-trees (<;. Law).— Judg¬ 
ing by the size and flabbiness of the leaves 
forwarded, the Peach-trees are in far too 
luxuriant a condition, and stand greatly in 
need of being lifted. Whenever Peach-trees 
produce rank growth and gross foliage, it 
may be taken for granted there are very 
vigorous roots present in the border. The 
object in lifting them is to get at these roots 
and shorten them back, which affords the 
needful check, or, in other words, prevents a 
repetition of the evil. As the trees wore 
maidens when planted, it is quite possible 
that they have tap-roots also. If, when the 
trees are lifted, this proves to be the ease, 
cut them close up to the ball. The only 
thing we can think of whieh would account 
for the trees making such strong growth, 
and seeing that the border is composed of 
nothin*? but the ingiedients named, is that 
when the border was made the soil was not 
sufficiently consolidated. In a general way 
this is effected by treading, but when the 
loam is light, spongy, or on the dry s de, 
ramming should be resorted to. Therefore, 
when replanting, see that each layer of so:l. 
as it is filled in round and over the roots, is 
well trodden. Fibrous roots will then be 
produced i:i abundance, and short-jointed 
growths of medium strength full of fruit- 
buds will naturally follow as a result. Lift 
at the end of September or early in October, 
or while the trees yet have leaves on them, 
as they recover so much more quickly than 
if left till the trees become leafless. If the 
weather is bright when the lifting is going 
on, shade the roof and syringe the trees oc¬ 
casionally, also syringe once or twice a day 
for a week or ten days afterwards. Some of 
the leaves sent are affected with a fungoid 
disease called the shot hole fungus, ana it 
is this same disease which causes them to 
fall from the tree. For this, spray the trees 
at once and again in seven or ten days’ time 
with a 3 oz. solution of sulphide of potassium. 
To make this, take 3 oz. of soft-soap, and 
dissolve it in 3 gallons of warm water. Then 
add 3 oz. of the sulphide, aud use the solu 
tion as soon as it is dissolved. You can pur¬ 
chase the chemical at a cheap rate from your 
nearest chemist. 

Red and White Currants as cordons.— It 

is usual to see Red and White Currants cul¬ 
tivated as low bushes, but in cordon form 
they are seldom met with. The principle is, 
of course, more adapted for supplying the 
needs of private establishments than any 
other purpose, although amateurs and cot¬ 
tagers would find it worth their while to grow 
them in this way if they have a fence or part 
of the wall of the dwelling-house or an out¬ 
house at disposal on which to train the trees. 
Cordon Currants may be employed either to 
augment the existing supply—i.c., that de¬ 
rived from bush-trees—or they can be made 
to furnish all the fruit that is required if 
there are walls and fences present to train 
them on, when the garden is small, and ac¬ 
commodation for bushes cannot be spared. 
In this case, the aspects of the walls and 
fences may be any point ranging between 
that of due east to that cf due west. When 
they are grown solely with the object of pro¬ 
longing the season for Currants,* either for 
the dessert or cooking, they are then planted 
and trained on a north* wall. Cultivated 
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under these conditions, the fruit ripens more 
slowly, and later than usual, and will hang 
in good condition until November if required. 
The trees may have single, double, or triple 
stems, it matters not which, as they are 
always most fertile, and can be depended on 
to produce heavy crops of fruit. To ensure 
an abundance of spurs being present, summer- 
! pruning must be practised. To this end, all 
forerights and side growThs must be pinched 
back to three or four buds. To maintain the 
trees in a healthy, fruitful condition, the bor¬ 
der should be mulched in the summer, and 
some well-decayed manure forked in round 
the roots during the winter. Always spray 
the trees when dormant, and then they will 
not be troubled with insects.—A. W. 

Dessert Cherries.— The failure of the 
Kentish Cherry crop will come as unwelcome 
news to the many who are fond of this fruit, 
and doubtless keep the price considerably 
higher than in favourable seasons. It is, 
however, always a precarious crop outside, 
and in private gardens where there is no 
accommodation for culture under glass, it is 
advisable to plant against a wall where pro¬ 
tection alike for blossom and fruit can be 
easily given. The blossom is very sus¬ 
ceptible to frost, especially when this follows 
a shower, and would very seldom come 
through unscathed if protection were not 
given ; the nets, too, must go on as soon as 
the fruit approaches the ripening stage, or 
the birds will soon clear the trees. Keep a 
sharp look out for black-flv, and dip shoots 
if attacked in a bowl containing a prepara¬ 
tion made of Quassia extract. My best re¬ 
sults with dessert Cherries were on a south 
west wall, the soil rather a sandy loam res 
ing on a hard pan. The border was cropped 
either with early Carrots or Potatoes, 
followed by Coleworts or Endive. The sorts 
were Early Purple Geans, Black Eagle, 
Noble, Frogmore and Napoleon Bicarreaus 
and Florence, these giving a long^season. 
Florence keeps sound and good in a slightly 
shaded spot until the beginning of September. 
- E. B. S. 

Strawberry Keen’s Seedling.— I knew and 
liked this many years ago, but in some way 
lost sight of it, and, in quest of false gods 
ever since, never, I think, got anything 
much better. At last I got it again, and like 
it much, the flavour being so good and the 
size not at all like the ugly Cockscomb 
kinds—in fact, a Strawberry that should not 
be let go out of cultivation. Descriptions 
of flavour of Strawberries. I fear written by 
men who do not often taste the fruit, are 
very deceptive. Perhaps some of your 
readers may tell us who raised Keen’s. It 
must be sixty years or more in cultivation. 
Habit, colour, size, and everything are good 
about it. This excellent fruit was raised by 
Michael Keen, who lived at Jsleworth, 
Middlesex. W. 

Work In the Vinery. -Where the Grapes 
are ripe, a thin shade will in some light 
houses be useful to prevent the black Grapes 
losing colour. White Grapes, especially 
Museat9, want all the light they can have, to 
produce that much-appreciated amber tint, 
which adds to their value. If the main 
leaves are healthy, sub-laterals should be 
pinched regularly, as they only encourage 
late rooting, which has an exciting effect, 
when rest will be better for plants that have 
been forced, and will in due course be forced 
again. The feeding of Vines, which are now 
swelling their crop, should be attended to 
now. It is possible, of course, to overdo it, 
but it is not likely if the borders are well 
drained. Keep the roots near the Eurface, 
and feed them there; this is the right course 
to adopt. The coverings w’ill have been re¬ 
duced now, to let the sun’s warmth penetrate 
the borders, and as regards the reason for 
covering, the material used should not gene¬ 
rate warmth enough to draw the roots out of 
the borders. Vine-roots will always rush after 
w*armth, and then, later, some check may be 
given and harm will be done. Leaves from 
Oak or Beech-trees form the best covering 
in winter for Vine borders, as they retain the 
summer's warmth without increasing it over¬ 
much. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. THE amateur among the hard? 

_ FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A JUNE MIXED BORDER. 

This is a mixed border of hardy things, there 
being no space for half-hardy ones. They are 
mainly the best perennials, with a few Lilies 
and giant Asphodels, making abundant use 
also of Tufted Pansies to cover the ground. 
At the back is a plain post-and-rail trellis of 
Oak, on which are trained climbing Roses. 


The Milk ilowered Bellflower.— Few 
amateurs interested in hardy flowers fail to 
admire the Milk-flowered Bellflower (Cam¬ 
panula lactiflora), although it does not appear 
to be within the ken of a great number. It 
is a noble plant in rich soil. It is more 
varied in its colour than its name would sug¬ 
gest, and some of the varieties are quite dark 
blue or purple, although what is recognised 
as the typical one is of a pretty very pale 
blue, almost milk-like in its tint. In poor 


does well in my garden, and has increased 
freely from self-sown seeds. The few 
plants I had at first have given rise to a 
great number, and I now’ have to thin the 
seedlings out very severely. I do not think 
this Bellflower is very long-lived in every 
garden, often seeding so freely that it appears 
to exhaust itself-. But where these seeds can 
find a resting-place without the seedlings 
being disturbed at an early stage, I believe 
that there will be no difficulty in not only 
maintaining a sufficient number for any gar 
den, but that the wealth of such Bellflowers 
will be embarrassing. This is easily checked 



A June mixed border. 


The soil is about 3 feet deep, and is not top- 
dressed or manured every year. 


Autumnal propagation.— Thgre are many things 
In a garden that, struck early, stand a much better 
chance of going through the winter than if the 
work is left until October, when it is time to house 
them. Plants like Pelargoniums, both Zonal and 
Ivy-leaved, and Fuchsias, too, will strike now, and if 
several cuttings are placed round a pot of soil and 
kept in a frame for a few weeks they will soon root. 
Roses can be struck in this way, or in the open 
ground, provided the wood selected is fairly ripe— 
indeed, tney can be propagated in this way more 
easily than many people imagine. As regards the 
bedding plants for another year, one may, without 
lessening the flowering at the present time very 
much, get a few cuttings from most plante, and a 
stock can be got together for housing in autumn.— 
W. F. D. 
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| soil it grows to about 4 feet high, but I know 
a garden in which it runs up to 7 feet or 
8 feet. In the garden referred to it is grow¬ 
ing in moist, peaty soil, and is partially 
, drawn up by trees and other tall plants of 
I its season. It makes a good plant, with 
large heads of upright flowers. I have been 
so much pleased with it as a late June and 
July flower that I can strongly recommend it 
to my amateur friends. In tne garden I have 
spoken of, many of the plants are. self-sown 
seedlings, and vary much in colour. 

The self-sowing of the Peach-leaved 
Bellflower. —This brings me to a remark¬ 
able feature of the popular Peach-leaved 
Bellflower (Campanula persicifolia), which 


however, by cutting down the flower-spikes as 
they go out of bloom. This cutting off of the 
flower-spikes will also give the old plants a 
better chance of making side-growths to 
bloom another year. The seedlings are ex¬ 
ceedingly variable, and now that we have a 
number of new varieties, such as Moerheimi 
and a wonderful selection of others, seedlings 
show a tendency to depart more and more 
from the single forms. I have semi-doubles 
of great beauty, as well as handsome single 
ones of varied colours. 

The Cloth of Gold Crocus.— Among tho 
species of Crocus I ha\e tried is Crocus 
Susianus, the Cloth of Gold Crocus. It hoe 
with me one provoking feature, which I should 
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like to remove, and perhaps somebody can 
help me to do this. It ie that it does not 
flower very freely. When it does flower it is 
very pretty, with its golden flowers spread 
open to the sun almost quite flat, and quite 
unlike in appearance the golden-yellow Cro¬ 
cus. I do not mean to suggest that it seldom 
flowers ; what I mean is that a clump will 
give only a few blooms, when the size of the 
group would lead one to expect more. I have 
been wondering if it may not like a little 
more moisture than I have given it, but our 
experts have not, so far as I know, deigned 
to give us any information on this point. We 
are told that it comes from the Crimea and 
t he adjoining regions, but nobody, that I 
know of, has told us whether it grows fu 
moist soil or dry, or whether it likes a rich 
or a poor place. It is said to have been cul¬ 
tivated for three hundred years. It is a 
bright little Crocus, and, could we only make 
it flower more freely, it would gaiu higher 
favour than it now enjoys. I believe in 
planting the Crocuses early, and I find them 
all the better for being only a short time 
uut of the soil, in this following the experience 
of one of my mentors in gardening. 

Ranunculi.—I am slowly and reluc¬ 
tantly coming to the conclusion that the 
Ranunculus is not a plant for a man who has 
a great many plants to look after and but 
little space to spare. But, as I have said, I 
have come to this conclusion very reluctantly, 
as these Ranunculi are so shapely and so fine 
in their way. A bowl filled with these pretty 
flowers is quite a treat, and would almost 
reconcile one to the necessity of giving up a 
good part of one’s garden to these flowers. 
Rut to do them well, they should bo carefully 
planted at a time when the soil is in the pink 
i»f condition, neither too wet nor too dry, and 
nf the proper consistency. Then, if the 
foliage conies through early, the beds must be 
protected from hard frosts. Then, when the 
leaves wither, the curious little clawed tubers 
must be lifted and carefully stored away, pre¬ 
ferably in dry sand, to await the coming 
round of the planting-time again. Then one 
has to choose between autumn planting and 
spring planting. The former gives us the 
earlier flowers, but often frost comes too 
early. If we leave planting until spring, the 
ground is often too hard at the proper time, 
and we have to leave them until too late for 
iheir doing much good that year. So there 
are some questions involved, and some opera 
Hons needed just at the time when one has to 
tackle something else, and the Ranunculi are 
perforce neglected, or are necessarily left 
over until the better or the more convenient 
time. But for the man who loves these beau¬ 
tiful flowers, who can give them a part of his 
garden, even though it be only a bed, to theni- 
csclves, and who has time to attend to them, 
the Ranunculi will, I feel sure, give him a 
feast of pleasure in due time. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


THE DAY-FLOWER 

(CoMMELINA C(ELE8TIS). 

Those who are acquainted with the old- 
fasluoned border flowers known as Spider- 
wurts — the botanical name of which is 
Trudeseantia will at once recognise the 
close connection that exists between them 
and the plant named above. The genus 
Commelina was named in honour of two 
Dutch botanists named Commelin, and is 
included in the natural order of Spidervvorts. 
The variety under notice was introduced as 
far back as 1813, and its chief distinctive 
features are its dwarf habit of growth and its 
lovely sky-blue flowers. In this latter re¬ 
spect it surpasses all other varieties of the 
genus as well as those of Trudeseantia. In 
one particular, however, it falls short, for 
whereas the Tradescantias are quite hardy, 
Commelina ecelestis i^ not quite so. But 
this is not of any great moment, as the plant 
may be treated as an annual, and fresh stock 
raised each year by sowing seed in gentle 
warmth early in February, or the fleshy 
rhizomes may be lifted at the same time as 
Dahlias and stored away in some cool place 
out of the reach of frost. Those who have 
not the means for raising a fresh batch of 
plants every year would find storing of the 
roots in boxes and covering them with rather 



dry, sandy Boil to be the most convenient 
method. The roots can then be planted 
where they are to flower in the spring so 
soon as all danger of frosty weather is past. 
The plant enjoys a lignt, rich rooting- 
medium, Buch as the old soil from the shak¬ 
ing out of Gloxinias, etc., or if a fair share 
of leaf-mould is mixed with the staple at 
the time of planting it will answer just as 
well. 

The flowers are of such a lovely shade of 
blue, and the plants form such unique sub¬ 
jects for grouping in the front portion of 
herbaceous borders, that they are well worth 
a little extra trouble being taken with them 
in this direction. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilies in Sussex-—I should like to ask your ad¬ 
vice as to a Lily growing here on a .south-east 
slope. It- is 50 inches high, and has been in the 
ground for about five years or more. Two years 
ago it started another one, which stands i> inches 
distant, and is now 37 inches high. This year it has 
put out another, which is close against it. and is 
16 inches high. All have buds, and the flower has 
been cream-white, with a yellow stripe down each 
petal, and red spots. Ought 1 to separate them 
more widely this year, and, if so. when should it be 
done, or is it better to leave them together as a 
dump? I cannot get L. nepalecse or L. Wallichianum 
to bloseom here as yet; they merely grow up tardily 
to a bud, and then it is too late to get summer sun, 
and they go off without flowering. But the Bermuda 
Lily does well, so far, in an open Rose-bed. I enclose 
photo of it as it was last summer. — W. D. S. 

The photograph, a very poor one, seems 
to show a form of Lilium auratum. You 
might carefully separate the roots with ad¬ 
vantage and scatter them about as a group. 
Several of the Lilies you name are not 
easy to grow in our northern climate and 
heavy soil, and in many places the natural 
soil will not do more than grow two or three 
kinds of Lily. The main thing is to find 
out the kinds that will grow with you and 
keep to them.] 

Phloxes, failure of.—1 should be much obliged 
if you could inform me, in your paper, the probable 
cause of the attack on some of my choice perennial 
Phloxes by an insect resembling a thin, grey wood¬ 
louse. 1 enclose a few of the failing leaves and bits 
of stem, which were eaten close to the ground, and 
cut right across. Intside the stem I found the grey 
insect, and also the one which 1 enclose—rather 
darker in colour—with the egg or pupse inside the 
stem. I got my gardener to dig up one of the roots 
of the plants attacked, and And it healthy and 
making new shoots, but found more eggs in the soil, 
which is a fine, rich, turfy loam. 1 got him to lime 
the soil, and would he glad to know if there is any 
other remedy. With the exception of the three 
plant* attacked, all my Phloxes are extremely strong 
and healthy. -Meriel Leeson Marshall. 

L I he leaves appear to have been eaten - at 
least, in part—by slugs, for there are traces 
of the slimy track they leave. We think it 
would be well to place near the attacked 
plants some liollowed-out Potatoes, with the 
hollow side down, and examine these every 
day, so as to kill the captures. The creatures 
you speak of will probably be caught in these 
traps.] 

Procuring plants.- 1 should be grateful if you 
would kindly fell me where I could get Lonicera 
sempervirciL-i and Tchihatchewia isatidea.—W. R. G. 

[The first plant named should be in every 
good shrub nursery, as it is propagated in 
a large degree in "the different nurseries in 
Europe. The second is rather a rarer alpine 
plant, and should be sought in places where 
they have a stock of such things, like Back¬ 
house, York; Perry, Winchmore Hill; and 
Correvon, Geneva.] 

Increasing Anchusa italica.— Will you kindly 
inform me in your columns how I should proceed to 
take root cuttings from Anchusa italica (Dropmore 
variety), and at what time of year?—J. H. E. 

[This work may be done at any time be¬ 
tween November and February. Lift the 
plant, cut away as many roots as can be 
well spared, laying all in one direction, so 
as to keep the upper ends always uppermost. 
Any roots from the size of a Cedar-wood 
pencil to the largest available may be used, 
the roots to be subsequently cut into lengths 
of 1.1 inches or thereabouts, keeping the ends 
that would naturally be nearest the crown 
of the plants always as the upper end. 
When the whole of "the roots are cut into 
the above-named lengths, take some well- 
drained pots, seed-pans, or boxes of a suffi¬ 
cient depth, and having placed very sandy 
soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre therein, so arrange 
the pieces of roots that the top is just ex¬ 
posed to view. Well drained flower-pots of 
6 inches diameter will do quite well, each 


pot of this size being capable of holding a 
score of the root cuttings by placing them 
at intervals around the inside of the pot. 
With the roots in position fill the central 
portion with sandy soil, and water to settle 
the whole. If you have a frame in a green¬ 
house where a temperature of 45 degs. or 
50 degs. is maintained, the pots should be 
placed therein. Very little water will be 
required for the first few weeks, and growth 
from the apical portion of the root will 
appear in a month or six weeks. With 
more abundant growth give plenty of air, 
and subsequently transplant as you would 
seedlings prior to planting them out in the 
border in spring.] 

A slug-ridden garden (Brighton ).—To de¬ 
stroy slugs in a garden, nothing is better 
than thoroughly smothering the ground of an 
evening, when the insects are out feeding, 
with fresh chimney soot or fresh-slaked lime. 
The soot is, however, best, as it is an excel¬ 
lent manure also. If you could get a local 
chimney-sweeper to do that for you, say, 
twice, at intervals of a week, great quanti¬ 
ties of slugs should be destroyed. Snails, be¬ 
cause ensconced in shells, are less amenable 
to the effects of soot, but they can be hand¬ 
picked. That is by far the best way to get 
rid of them. By searching two or three even¬ 
ings in succession, great numbers may thus 
be destroyed. You can also have any weeds 
or refuse growing close to the walls shovelled 
off, 12 inches wide, and heavily dust that with 
soot or lime. But slugs harbour in the soil 
as well as in or close to walls. Lnter, your 
next best course will he to have all the ground 
trenched. Have a trench half the width of 
the ground longwise opened at one end. The 
trench should be 2 feet wide. When the soil 
to the depth of 12 inches is thrown out of it, 
well break up the bottom so far as it is possible, 
and mix with it any good stable, cow-housc. 
or other animal manure you can get. On to that 
bottom, pare off, 2 inches thick, the Resur¬ 
face, and cast it in, weeds, Grass, or what¬ 
ever vegetable refuse may be growing upon 
it, upside down. On that put 10 inches thick¬ 
ness of the soil from that fresh trench, then 
break up that bottom and manure as before. 

If all the garden be treated in that way, an:l 
it will pay to have it so done fully, not only 
will much* of the insect life be buried deep, 
but the ground, being then clean and free, it 
can be laid out and planted just as you may 
wish. In doing this work, if the two email 
trees you have are in the way, you can lift 
them and replant, or you may work round 
them without injuring their roots. As tin* 
ground is poor, it will be needful, when set 
out into beds or borders, to work a further 
dressing of short stablo manure into the sur¬ 
face soil. Herbaceous plants, to enable them 
to become strong, as a rule need ample room. 
None should be less than 2 feet apart if 
grow tall, but quite dwarf ones may grow 
closer together. To dress your 13 rods of 
ground, vou need four good-sized loads of 
short, well-decayed manure to give a good 
dressing. 

The leading twelve varieties of Sweet 
Peas. —A great deal has been written of late 
as to the many popular varieties of Sweet 
Peas, and the views of growers and others 
respecting sorts that now generally find favour 
are sometimes interesting and useful. On the 
occasion of the National Sweet Pea Society’s 
Show at Vincent-square, Westminster, on 
the 12th inst., I made a careful note of many 
exhibits, and none will be more interesting to 
readers of Gardening Illustrated than tho 
class for twelve bunches, distinct, set up in 
competition for the Henry Eckford Memorial. 
Challenge Cup and the gold medal that ac¬ 
companies the first prize. Although the de¬ 
cision was not accepted in all quarters favour¬ 
ably, the names of the varieties staged in the 
winning collection may be useful to readers 
for next season, when making their selection. 
Mr. A. E. Usher, gardener to Sir Randolph 
Baker, Bart., Blundford. was the winner, and 
he set up the following varieties : Mrs. C. W. 
Brendmore, Audrey Crier, Marjorie Linzee, 
Lavender George Herbert, Clara Curtis, 
Elsie Herbert, J. Ingman, Mrs. Hugh Dick¬ 
son, The Marquis, Othello Spencer, Helen 
Lewis, and The King. The first six varieties 
of those mentioned above appeared to be the 
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better bunches, some of the flowers being ex¬ 
tremely large, but, perhaps, less pleasing in 
consequence. I preferred the second prize 
lot of Mr. Thos. Stevenson (last year’s win¬ 
ner). His bunches were beautifully ar¬ 
ranged, the flowers very even and of good 
colour, and they were of the finest possible 
quality. Charming were Princess Victoria, 
Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, John Ingman, Elsie 
Herbert, Asta Ohn, Audrey Crier, Earl Spen¬ 
cer, Prince of Asturias, Nettie Jenkins, and 
Douglas Unwin. This one class gave growers 
food for reflection, and there is little doubt 
it will have some effect upon exhibitors and 
their selections for next season.—I). B. C. 

THE PANTHER LILY 

(L. TARDALINl'M). 

The Panther Lily is the tallest and most 
graceful of Californian Lilies, and, happily, 
the most easily accommo¬ 
dated in British gardens, 
hence there is no reason 
why some of its forms ahould 
not be found in every garden 
where Lilies are grown. 

Occasionally one hears th<‘ 
villa gardener say, “I don’t 
think much of it, it is so tall 
and thin.” We group the 
Dogwood, the Michaelmas 
Daisy, the Bamboo, or the 
Willow in suitable places in 
our gardens, for the self¬ 
same reason that, if planted 
singly here and there, they 
might appear “tall and thin- 
looking,” and we must do 
the same with the Panther 
Lily, if we would realise any¬ 
thing of its beauty and 
charm. A solitary plant, 
and of which the above re¬ 
in flfrk was recently made, 
might be just what its owner 
thought it ‘tall and thin” 
and incapable of good effect, 
or, indeed, any effect at all. 

Grouped indiscriminately in 
or near the woodland, 
though always in moist or 
even wet ground, its tall, 
graceful, flower - crowned 
stems possess a charm of their 
own a charm greatly en¬ 
hanced when planted 1m 
slightly sloping ground. 

Rarely giving the best ac 
count of itself when viewed 
at close quarters, the effect 
is improved by observing it 
at a few yards away, and if 
within the thin shelter of 
wood and trees that protect 
and modify its flowers from 
the strongest sunlight, so 
much the better. I have a 
distinct recollection of just 
such a group as that por¬ 
trayed, and the plants, given 
a compost of peat and leaf- 
soil, grew in the greatest 
luxuriance in a naturally wet 
spot. Attaining to 9 feet 
and even 10 feet in height, 
the scores of spikes and 
hundreds of blossoms constituted a great 
feature in woodland gardening in the condi¬ 
tions indicated, and one worthy of more fre¬ 
quent imitation to-day. The sole attention 
the plantation received was an annual mulch 
of very old manure and leaf-mould from the 
adjacent wood, similar treatment being meted 
out to the Moccasin-flower (Cypripedium 
spectabile) and the “ Trinity-flower ” (Tril¬ 
lium grandiflorum), both of which were grown 
in quantity in near-by bog-beds. To have 
seen this Lily in what was obviously the most 
congenial condition of an artificial existence, 
and to see it again in clumps in Rhododen¬ 
dron or other shrub-beds and where the full 
force of a July sun quickly paled or scorched 
the daily expanding flowers, was to get an 
object lesson in Lily culture of the greatest 
importance, as much from the spectacular 
point of view as from the longevity of the 
floral display. Strong sunlight, indeed, pre- 
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eludes the seeing of the brilliant orange 
flowers so typical of this Lily to advantage. 
While not infrequently in open spots the soil 
becomes much too dry, with the result that 
the stems lose their leaves, and the indivi 
dual blossoms are of short duration. In sea¬ 
side gardens I have seen this same Lily in 
fully-exposed beds little moro than 3 feet 
high, and big and crowded clumps of a yard 
diameter almost flowerless; and this in¬ 
stance, extreme though it be, shows how' not 
to treat this handsome flowering, moisture 
and shade loving plant. Shade, however, 
might easily be overdone, and in lieu of the 
graceful habit of growth in thin shades, a 
taller plant unduly drawn may result that 
would have no attractions for the Lily epe 
cialist. To the gardener, the species generally 
flowering in the early summer-time should 
possess a distinct value at a time when but 


The Panther Lily (Lilium pardalinum). 


few members of the genus are in flower, and 
boing in the conditions above stated so amen- 
ublo to cultivation, there need be little fear 
I on that account. Other cultural items worthy 
of attention should include thin planting, so 
that presently a natural group may result. 
In planting it is well, remembering the tall 
growth of the subject, to keep the bulbs 
I 0 inches below' ground, and thereby insure a 
. certain amount of protection. In or near the 
i woodland no staking should be indulged in, 
as this quite spoils the natural effect of a 
j slightly-swaying colony of its tall, leafy stems. 

L. pardalinum, like*L. canadense, L. super¬ 
bum, and others, belongs to the rhizomatous 
section of Lilies, and the cultivator will soon 
realise that some care is necessary when 
handling the bulbs to prevent undue breakage 
or loss. Replanting, however, is not often re¬ 
quired, provided a thin arrangement is at 
! first adopted and the plants annually mulched 


with manure and leaf-mould, as already sug 
gested. Well-established examples will carry 
two dozen or even three dozen flowers apiece. 
L. pardalinum belongs to the great Martagon 
group of Lilies, and has the whorled leaves 
and strongly reflexing flowers so characteristic 
of that section. The following varieties have 
been known to the present writer, though it 
is doubtful if the whole of them are in culti¬ 
vation to-day, certainly not in general culti 
vation or in any quantity. In largo imported 
collections some very fine varieties may be 
found—a fact w'hich points to the free seed¬ 
ing of the species in its wild state. The im¬ 
ported bulbs do not in size compare with the 
cultivated examples, and the latter are best 
where immediate effect is desired : — 

L. tardalinum (type) has bright scarlet- 
orange flowers, spotted with reddish-maroon. 
The illustration affords a good general idea of 
the characteristic markings on the petals of 
this Lily. In L. p. Bourgaei, one of the 
finest of the group, the large flowers are of a 
crimson shade tinted with orange and spotted 
maroon. 

L. p. CALIFORNICUM is virtually a bicolor 
form, the petals being orange and scarlet and 
m more or less defined order on the seg 
ments. 

L. P. lutel'M has orange yellow crimson 
spotted flowers. 

L. P. Michauxi may be said to be a late 
flowering form of the type. 

L. p. PALLiDiFLORUM is all that its descrip 
tive name suggests. 

L. P. Rcezli has its yellow, brown-spotted 
flowers arranged in a more distinctly pyra¬ 
midal outline than the rest, the plant being 
of dwarfer growth, while the more scattered 
arrangement of the leaves likewise renders it 
distinct. 

L. p. Robinsom.— The original of this, 
the strongest grower and probably the most 
deeply-coloured variety of the group, was 
found wild by Mr. W. Robinson in California, 
and was subsequently cultivated by him and 
others and bv Mr. G. E. AVilson in his Lily 
gardens at Wevbridge and isley. In The 
Garden of August 9th, 1890, a plant of this 
variety is referred to as 9 feet 11 inches high 
—indeed, the example was forwarded to The 
Garden for inspection. Several other 
examples referred to in the same note are 
between 9 feet and 10 feet, and seven others 
over 8 feet 10 inches in height. The same 
correspondent refers to mulching these Lilies 
“with peat-Moss litter when about mid¬ 
growth,” and which is worth noting by all 
who would desire to have the finest possible 
development in these things. 

[This is one of the forms of the Farther 
Lily of California, a plant I remember digging 
up roots of in the dry , dusty woods, but never 
happened to see it in flower in its native 
country , where it must be very beautiful. If 
is so with us, and seems to rejoice in any very 
oven soil. Cocoa-flbre helps it very much where 
the natural soil is not leafy or peaty.— Ed.] 

L. P. Warei is a variety with Apricot- 
yellow' flowers, marked with dark 6pots and 
bars, but which has never been plentiful in 
cultivation. E. H. Jenkins. 

Old Fuchsias planted out.-It is very advan¬ 
tageous to give old Fuchsias a season in the open 
ground, turning them out of the pots. It gives them 
quite a new lease of life, and plants ordinarily 
kept in the greenhouse and coaxed into flowering by 
the administering of stimulants, bloom most pro¬ 
fusely when turned out into a border of good soil. 
Such plants make a deal of growth, and can be 
potted up in the autumn with a certainty that they 
will do better under glass another year for their 
period under open-air conditions.—L eahurst. 

Gladioli-staking and feeding. -To> have hand¬ 
some spikes of bloom it is necessary that Gladioli 
should receive more than ordinary attention now. It 
is advisable, for instance, to prevent their being up¬ 
rooted by Touch winds, to place a neat stake to 
each, and affording stimulants in a mild form will 
certainly help them to unfold their blooms. As a 
general rule. I think I am right in presuming that 
many who grow Gladioli do not always consider them 
as needing stimulant*?, but one has but to see the 
difference in the spikes of bloom produced to ac¬ 
knowledge the advantage of feeding.—W. 1. D. 

Tufted Pansy Lorna.— This charming variety is 
destined to become very popular. Tufted truly 
describes the habit of growth of this new sort, and 
it is sturdy also—two excellent points in favour of 
any Tufted Pansy. The plants flower freely, each 
blossom being borno on a stout, erect footstalk well 
above the foliage. The blossoma. of medium sir.e, 
are of good form and substance. The colour may be 
described as deep mauve-blue and quite distinct. 
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HOSE GLOIRE LYONNA1HE. 

This Rose has bloomed magnificently this 
season. It also continued in flower "for a 
much longer period than usual, owing, no 
doubt, to the blooms enjoying a consider¬ 
able amount of protection from rough winds 
and rain, as a result of the plants being 
trained on a wall having a south-western 
aspect. With regard to this last-named 
matter, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that to have Gloire Lyonnaiae at its best it 
must be given the support of a wall or pillnr. 
Its habit of growth is of such a vigorous and 
compact nature that unless room can be 
found for bending over or pegging down the 
long, wand-like growths every spring, it ap 
pears to me to be quite unsuited for grow¬ 
ing in beds with other varieties needing but 
ordinary treatment. If pruned in the usual 
way, it is at a great sacrifice of bloom, even 
then the blooms will not compare with those 
Melded by plants trained on a wall or pillar 
either for size, quality, or quantity. If 
treated in the same way as is the Rambler 
class of Roses—oe., by encouraging them to 
make all the young wood possible, and laying 
this in. dispensing with a certain amount 
of old wood annuullv to make room for it, 
the best possible results are then obtained. 
Under these conditions the plants make 
vigorous growths, from 8 feet to 10 feet long, 
which flower more or less throughout their 
length. It is such a lovely creamy-white 
Rose that it is quite worthy of wall-culture; 
and another point in favour of so growing 
it is that it then flowers in advance of plants 
grown out in the open. It is also one of the 
easiest of varieties to propagate from cut¬ 
tings, and it. flourishes exceedingly well on 
us own roots ; as a matter of fact, the plants 
from which I obtain the best results are of 
this description, and were struck some six 
years ago. A. W. 

XOTES AX D REPLIES. 

Rose Philadelphia Rambler with abnor¬ 
mal growths. — I enclose tome specimens of an 
abnormal growth in flowers of Philadelphia Rambler, 
which is new to me, and has .spoiled most of the 
t r u--e!v 1 .shall be grateful if you can throw any 
light upon the came of it. The plant is on the out- 
i ide edge of a dump of shrubs. Vines, Ramblers, 
and the like, in the middle of a held, planted eight 
or ten years ago to hide a sewage p,ump and the 
overflow from a settling-tank. ' The Rose was 
planted about five years ago, and has always been 
healthy and vigorous iu growth. It is about 10 feet 
away from a little ditch, some fl inches deep, which 
■ -arric-s away the overflow, but there is no dip from 
’he ditch to the Rose, and a great part o/ the over¬ 
flow is absorbed bv the roots of Vines which have 
been planted close to it and flourish amazingly. The 
-oil is a good loam. On the outside of the wire- 
netting which keei* the shrubs, etc-., within bounds, 
the Grass of the field (permanent meadow; grows up 
to the wire-netting. The Rambler has plentv of 
flower upon it, but nearly every truss is more or less 
‘'polled by this unsightly growth.-A. \V\, Sazholm. 

[These abnormal blossoms are a serious 
defect in an otherwise beautiful Rose. We 
have had the same thing happen to our 
plants-in facl. every year it appears, some¬ 
times more so than others. Probably the 
overflow of sew ago would aggravate the 
trouble, and, if possible, we should advise 
vou to plant the variety where it was not 
‘•object to such an overflow, but it, will not 
cure the trouble, for we have seen it on 
every plant in nurseries where grown by the 
hundred. If the most defective flowers are 
removed, there is still a large number that 
develop all right, and many of those buds 
that have the curious growth in the voting 
^tage seem to lose it by the time they are 
full. This Rose, when perfect, is of such a 
fine colour, much richer than Crimson 
Rambler, and is so good in pots, that it 
would be a pity to entirely condemn it be¬ 
cause of the peculiar ha'bit of producing 
abnormal growths.] 

Rose Allster Stella Cray _Though it 

is some time since this hybrid Noisette Rose 
was first introduced, it is not often met 
with. Yet it is a fine subject to employ for 
clothing a large area of wall space, as* it is 
a vigorous grower and a profuse bloomer. 
If is not quite hardy, but will pass un¬ 
harmed through winters of average severity 
if given the protection of a wall. I have 
a specimen on the south side of the mansion 
that has reached to a height of some 40 feet, 
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and has an average spread of branches of 
20 feet. It is on the common Brier, and is 
very vigorous, as may be seen by the figures 
quoted. It flowers twice during the season, 
the first time in the greatest profusion, when 
the number of blooms produced is remark¬ 
able, and creates a wonderful display. The 
second blossoming io, of course, not nearly 
so profuse, yet there is a sufficiency of blooms 
to render the tree attractive. As*tlrs gener¬ 
ally occurs in the autumn and about the 
time when the foliage of a Virginian Creeper 
growing near by begins to change colour, 
the latter serves to heighten the effect. The 
flowers, though small, are produced in large 
clusters. In the bud s'.ate they are pale 
yellow, but change to white as they become 
fully expanded. Some seven years ago 1 
look out a good deal of the old soil about 
tho roots, as the tree was not growing to 
please me, and substituted a cartload of rich 
compost for it. This had the effect of in 
fusing renewed vigour into the tree, and 
it has since made splendid growth. Beyond 
this, and an occasional soaking of vva.er in 
dry weather, its roots receive no other 
attention. A. W. 

Roses from cuttings. I do not think that 
very many look upon the propagation of 
Roses from cuttings as easy ; «ome, at any 
rate, seem to think that it is* a risky experi¬ 
ment, and it takes a long tune, even when the 
plants are rooted, for them to flower. With 
these views I entirely differ, inasmuch as I 
have been very successful w ith raising plants, 
many of w hich in my own garden are now in 
bloom. My experience has taught me that if 
cuttings arc taken in a proper condition and 
planted at the right time, the bulk of them 
will do well. In regard to the Rambler type 
of Roses- and 1 include in this Crimson 
Rambler, Bennett \s Seedling, Hiawatha, 
Dorothy Perkins, Trier, Carmine Pillar—it i* 
well known that these are very free growers, 
and it is an advantage to thin out -the wood 
in September. The shooU thus taken away 
are the stock-in-trade, so to speak, for a new 
set of plants. Choose those that are the 
ripest ; do not mind if they are long ; cut 
them off. or pull them gently off from the 
main stem—it is an advantage to secure those 
with a “heel”—and plant them in a bed of 
sandy soil, or, if they are wanted ultimately 
to cover a wall or fence, plant them there at 
first. Let them be firmly put in, and, if 
necessary, should the winter prove severe, 
draw the soil about them. In this way I 
have struck many, not only Ramblers, but 
Hybrid Teas and others. Home sorts do not 
strike so freely as others, but in the main 
success will follow*. Try the plan this 
autumn.—A rrochar. iu "the Scottish Cor¬ 
el <: tier. 

Polyantha Rose Anna de Montravel. For 

producing a display of bloom at the present time, 
this variety of the Polyantha or Multiflora Roses can 
scarcely be equalled. It belongs to the dwarf sec¬ 
tion of this species of Rose. Its habit of growth is 
compact, and it is, therefore, suitable for planting 
in positions where a variety of greater height would 
he out of place. It is a remarkably free bloomer, 
one good plant being capable of yielding from one 
to two hundred blooms, and the eRect when planted 
in a mass is \ery beautiful. The floweis are small, 
pure white, and double. It is a very hardy Rose, 
and cuttings inserted in an outside border in autumn 
strike readily. I have a large bed now in full 
beauty, filled with plants which are on their own 
roots, the cuttings having been struck six years 
agu.—G. P. K. 

Roses for heavy clay soil.—I have lieen much 
interested in reading in a recent issue of the suitability 
of Papa Gontier for clay soil. 1 have noticed how 
well it does here, where the .soil is a retentive clay. 
With many other beautiful Ra-es I have had disap¬ 
pointment, and I should be so grateful to any of 
your readers who would give me their experience as 
to the best Roses for a heavy clay soil, w hich has been 
worked and manured for many years, but st ll pre¬ 
serves its cloggy and retentive character 1 prefer 
Hybrid Teas, and want the names of good garden 
varieties, sweet-scented, and hardv in the soil 
already described.-B lanks 

Rose Blush Rambler. —If asked to describe the 
colour of Blush Rambler 1 should say that it was 
the nearest approach to the tint found in a fiprav of 
Apple blossom, but I have noticed tfra season that 
in many of my sprays the colour partakes more of a 
deep pink, and there is less of the white to be seen. 
This, I believe, is not altogether on unusual occur¬ 
rence with this Rose, but it would he interesting to 
know whether other growers have noticed the same 
peculiarity. It is a splendid variety for training on 
a wall, fence, or pergola where it can find room, 
but to confine if to an arch one finds a difficulty in 
knowing what to do with its many robust shoe*? 

The trusses cf bloom remain in good condition for 
a long time after the) have opened — Woopbaptwick. 
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HCHIZANTHUS FOR SPRING 
FLOWERING. 

There are few spring-flowering plants that 
can be raised with less trouble than the Sehi- 
zanthue, which is extremely effective in a 
greenhouse, conservatory, or dwelling-house. 
Although the plants are comparatively easy 
to grow, inexperienced amateurs may fail to 
produce really good specimens. "Success, 
however, may be assured if the following in¬ 
structions are carried out. Of the different 
varieties grown, I recommend the sowing of 
seeds of S. Wisetonensks, the colours of which 
are rich and varied, and the flowers substan¬ 
tial. and borne in great profusion. The com¬ 
post must not be too rich. It should certainly 
not be so rich for the plants raised at this 
sea'Hin as for those raised in Bpring. Pro¬ 
cure light, fibrous loam and sweet leaf-soil, 
two-thirds of the former and one-third of tho 
latter. Add a nice quantity of Band, and 
mix all thoroughly. The seeds may be sown 
in large pots -those measuring 7 inches 
across, or 6 inches or 5 inches—the resultant 
j seedlings being duly thinned out, or in 3^-inch 
pots, potting on the young plants in due 
| course. I advise both courses for amateurs, 
i Drain the pots well, make tho compost mode¬ 
rately firm, sow thinly and evenly, then cover 
lightly, and place the pots in a frame or 
greenhouse. Shade from bright sunshine 
until germination has taken place. From this 
stage, fully expose to the sun. Watering 
must always be carefully done. Never allow 
the soil to get very dry ; on the other hand, do 
not over-water, else the lower leaves will turn 
yellow and fall off. When it can be clearly 
seen which are the best plants, carefully re¬ 
move all but the one selected, and this should 
be near the centre of the pot. Seedlings 
may be transplanted, but it is not advisable 
to do this. The winter quarters should be#n 
shelves near the roof-glass, fully exposed to 
the sun, but 6afe from frosts. All feeding 
must be done in spring. Bourne Yale. 


XOTES AXD REPLIES. 

Bolanum Wendlandi.— I should be glad if you 
could give me advice re Solarium Wendlandi. 1 have 
a large plant against the wall of a cool conservatory. 
The plant seems in excellent health, but never break* 
till the middle or end of June, with the result that 
practically I get no flower clusters. Lust year I 
pruned it like a Vine, which I believe is the correct 
treatment. Is it possible to induce it to break earlier 
by nny treatment other than heat, which I do not 
wish to introduce?— H. G. Hawker. 

[We do not know of any treatment that 
will induce your plant to break into growth 
earlier, except giving it additional heat. 
You can scarcely expect it to flower well 
against the wall of a cool conservatory.] 

Cordyline congesta In flower.-1 enclose blos¬ 
soms- and bits of foliage of a Palm I have had feme 
y<.‘ar«. but it has never bloomed before. The bit T 
send is one of eleven-all on one stalk at top of the 
plant. 1 should like to know name of Palm. Is it 
likely to bloom each year?— Skesdon. 

[The plant of which flowers ami loaves were 
enclosed is not a Palm, but Uordvlme con- 
gestn, known frequently by the name of 
Dracaena congesta. It is a* native of Aus 
tralia. Now that your plant has reached 
flowering size it will very probably bloom 
annually.] 

Fuchsia dependens. —In the cose of many 
popular garden plants, the merits of the ori¬ 
ginal species are very apt to be overlooked. 
This applies, among other subjects, to the 
above-named Fuchsia, one of the most beau¬ 
tiful roof plants that I am acquainted with. 
It is a strong-growing plant, and will make 
shoots several feet long in one season. The 
flowers are borne in long, pendent racemes, 
so that their beauty is displayed to the ut¬ 
most when the plant is treated as a roof or 
rafter plant, for which its style of growth is 
eminently suited. The tube of the flower 
is from 2£ inches to 3 inches long, and of a 
carmine-red colour. It has been grown at 
Kew for many years, but it is even now very 
seldom met with. It is said to have been 
discovered near Quito by Dr. Jamieson, who 
found its long, trailing branches supported by 
neighbouring trees. In the “ Dictionary of 
Gardening” its height i9 stated to be from 
2 feet to 4 feet,, so it is at least questionable 
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if the same plant is referred to. The Kew 
Hand List contains the names of twenty seven 
species, as well as several varieties of F. 
macrostemma. Scarcely any of these are in 
general cultivation, though many of them are 
very desirable. Not only are ttiey worthy of 
attention from their own intrinsic merit, but 
in the hands of the hybridist some of them 
might give us a decided break away among 
garden forms.—G. S. C. 


FERNS. 

HARDY FERNS MASSED UNDER 
TREES. 

Tt often happens that in our gardens enough 
space is not given to our common or hardy 
Ferns at least, not enough of broad effect 
as a relief to other more showy ways of 
gardening. Our little illustration of what is 
done at Kew' shows this well. Although Kew’ 
has a dry soil and not so good for Ferns as 
that in our west country, the grouping of 
Ferns under trees is so effective there that 
it teaches a good deal. Our hardiest Feins 


brown and quite dry. Now even the latest 
leaves of only an inch across are attacked, 
and the plants have come to a standstill. I 
bought some rooted cuttings in March, and 
noticed, when they arrived, that they had 
lost all their lower leaves, and within a week 
the rest were attacked. These plants have 
all long since succumbed, and I fear my own 
plants are fast following them. Is it a gene¬ 
ral complaint this season? Last year 1 had 
one or two points slightly attacked, but by 
careful watching and pinching I only lost a 
few lower leaves. Marguerites this season 
are also rather badly attacked, I find, but I 
have been able to stop the mischief in their 
case. Up to what dato does the fly deposit 
eggs on the leaves, and is there any hope that 
the season of attack may noon end? 

Mkrv yn. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
July 19th, 1910. 

The fortnightly meeting on the above date 
was full of interest, flowering plants of all 
descriptions being staged in abundance. 


Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., came a showy group, which embraced 
Phloxes, Eryngiums, Salvia virgata nemorosa, 
Platycodons, Lilium chalcedonicum Held- 
reichi, and L. Browni. Lilium testaceum, in 
the background of the Salvia already named, 
was very fine. Mr. G. Stark, Great Ryburgh, 
had quite a variety of seedling Kniphofias. 
but these did not appear better than other 
well-known varieties. The Misses Hopkins, 
Mere Gardens, Shepperton-on-Thames, had a 
pleasingly-arranged bank of alpines, among 
which bmphalodes Luciliae, Campanula 
Waldsteiniana, and Potentilla Tonguei ap 
peared conspicuous. Campanula Hender 
soni, C. pumila, and others were also noted. 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, had 
several fine specimens of Astilbe grandis. 
From the Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery 
came a nice lot of things, the white and blue- 
flowered Platycodons, llelenium Bolanderi, 
Cimicifuga racemosa, hardy Crinnms, Adono- 
pliora liliifolia, and Physostegia virginica alba 
being remarked among many good things. 
Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Olton, near Bir- 



HarJy Ferns under trees in Kew Gardens. 


seem able to fight with the roots of trees, 
and the effect is charming. In the west 
country, where Ferns sometimes naturally 
cover the ground, the work is more easily 
done, perhaps, but in all cases in our islands 
it is practicable ; and, apart from our hardy 
Ferns, some of the hardy Ferns of America 
and Northern Europe may also be used to 
give good effect. 


Leaf-miners. I am growing some seventy 
Chrysanthemum-plants, early and mid-season, 
but fear I shall lose them all, owing to the 
damage done by “ leaf-miners.” In no former 
year have I had such an experience. My cut¬ 
tings at first were quite clean and free from 
the pest; but for the last two months the 
mischief has been increasing with rapid 
strides. At first the larger leaves only were 
infested, when they showed tiny brown spots, 
from ten to thirty in number, on each leaf. I 
tried at first pinching the spot where the 
pest was working, and, although by this 
means I destroyed a great number, I could 
not keep pace 
large leaf w 
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| Hardy herbaceous plants, border, Malmaison, 
i and Perpetual flowering Carnations, Ferns, 
Crotons, alpine plants, and Orchids were seen 
on every hand. Particularly fine, too, were 
1 the exhibits of fruit-trees in pots, while Roses 
in more than one direction were noteworthy. 
Sweet Peas, too, were very fine, as were also 
Tufted Pansies, the cool conditions prevail¬ 
ing suiting these to a nicety. 

Hardy plants. As befits the month of 
July, these were in strong force, and many 
leading firms brought of their best. A 
notable exhibit of herbaceous plants, com¬ 
bined with Water Lilies and waterside plants 
generally, came from Messrs. Win. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N., who, in addition to 
many fine Nymphoeas, had quite a display of 
| Spiraeas, Astilbes, Senecio macrophyllus, Iris 
Koempferi, and other suitable things. Lilium 
Henryi, Scabiosa caucasica, Platycodon in 
, white and blue forms, Veronica salicifolia, 
Gaillardias, and other things were plentiful. 
The pretty scarlet-flowered Anoraatheca 
! cruenta was charming, and equally good 
Erica coccinea and E. einerea alba. From 


mingham, staged in their well-known 9tyle a 
particularly fine lot of herbaceous Phloxes, of 
which Dr. Charcot and Ellen Willmott (blue 
, shades), Konigin (pink), and Tapis Blanc 
' (pure white) were notable varieties. M. 
Georg Arends, Ronsdorf, Germany, had a 
fine series of Astilbes, Salmon Queen, Ceres, 
Venus, Rose Perle, and Cream Pearl being 
among the more distinct in a very fine lot. 
Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, also 
showed a fine lot of hardy things, notably 
i Campanula Riverslea, Astilbe Thunbergi. 
Aster Mesa grandis, Phlox Le Mahdi, together 
with Gaillardias, Scabiosa caucasica, and 
1 other things. In this group, Sparaxis pul 
cherrima was charming, and so, too, many 
choice alpine plants. Mr. Lilley, Guernsey, 
was responsible for a very showy lot of early 
Gladioli, which included such well marked 
I varieties as General Scott, Ne Plus Ultra. 

formosissimus, cardinalis elegans, and many 
i others. Sparaxis pulcherrima wa9 also in¬ 
cluded in this group. Messrs. George Bun- 
yard and Co., Maidstone, had an extensive 
and showy bank of hardy flowers, Del¬ 
phiniums, QEfppiipa^, f[ Pentstemons, Dianthi * 
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Napoleon JIT., while perennial Pea, Iris lievi 
gala and other things being shown in excellent 
condition nnd in large numbers. Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage, Herts, had a pretty 
rockery exhibit, arranging thereon masses of 
the blue and white forms of Campanula 
pumila, O. Stansfieldi, Tunica Saxifraga 
A.-pi., YY'ahlenbergin saxicola, Androsaca 
lanuginosa, and other interesting plants. 
Messrs. Win. Wells and Co., Merstham, Sur¬ 
rey. had an arrangement of Phloxes, Pentste- 
mons, Violas, and other showy hardy flowers in 
season. Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., Lon¬ 
don Wall, had a superb lot of Tufted Pansies 
arranged in pans in sand. We think we have 
never seen these flowers so delightful in their 
freshness or more pleasing in their variety. 
The collection, too, was a large one—we 
might almost eay fully representative—and 
most skilfully arranged. Messrs. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, were responsible for a 
delightful group, chiefly of Lilies and water¬ 
side plants, the former including L. auratum 
platvphyllum, L. pardalinum, Knipliofias, and 
the like, while the latter embraced Funkias, 
Water Lilies, Iris laevigata, and Spiraeas in 
abundance. Mr. Amos Perry, Hardy Plant 
Farms, Enfield, had many examples of water 
side plants, such as Spiraeas and Astilbes, of 
which quite a number w’as staged. Spiraea 
venusta gigantea (crimson), S. venusta alba, 
S. gigantea (white), S. Aruncus, and others 
were noted. Astilbe chinensis and many of 
the recently-introduced forms of Astilbe 
Arendsi were also displayed. lilies, such as 
l'arryi (rich yellow), superbum, pardalinum, 
(irayi, testaceum, and others were also freely 
shown in this well-arranged group. From 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, limited, Feltham, came 
n showy bank of hardy things, of which Cri- 
nuins, Platycodons in blue and white, many 
Campanulas, Phloxes (of which White Swum, 
of the suffruticosa set, was very fine), Gail- 
lardias, and Scabiosa caucasica were among 
the more conspicuous items. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keaton. Kent, had a great variety of alpines 
nnd herbaceous plants, the former including 
a choice lot of Campanulas, such as pulloides, 
G. F. Wilson, Tymosi, Stansfieldi, garganica, 
\\ iildsteiriiana, and many others. Plagian- 
t Ims Lyalli, with white flowers, was also 
piuted in this highly interesting group. 

Sweet Peas. —Sweet Pea Iris, of salraonv- 
apricot shade, came from Mr. Breadmore, 
Winchester, Mr. F. A. Wellesley, Woking, 
showing Mrs. F. A. Wellesley, a very fine 
white, and Messrs. I J earson and Sons, Lowd- 
luim. staging Elfrida Pearson, a large pale 
pink flowered variety, these each securing an 
award of merit. The only collection of Sweet 
Peas staged, however, came from Messrs. 
Dohbie and Co., Edinburgh, and these were, 
indeed, magnificent in quality and superbly 
arranged. Edrom Beauty (scarlet), Sunproof 
Crimson, Masterpiece (blue), Princess Vic¬ 
toria (pink), and Mrs. Hugh Dickson were 
among the more conspicuous in a very telling 
lot. The whole of the varieties staged had 
been introduced to commerce by Messrs. 
Dohbie and Co. 

Carnations.- There were several large col¬ 
lections of these, particularly of border varie¬ 
ties, the veteran florist, Mr. Douglas, bringing 
some remarkably handsome flowers. Of 
these, Renown (fancy), Mrs. Robert Gordon 
/pale pink), King of Spain (maroon fancy), 
Mrs. Robert Berkeley (pink self), Robert 
Berkeley (scarlet), Hercules (maroon), Eliza¬ 
beth Shiffner (apricot), and Daffodil (yellow), 
are a «ot difficult to beat. Sir Daniel Gooch, 
Bart, Chelmsford, had an extensive exhibit 
of cut Carnations at one end of the hall, 
Malrnaisons and perpetual-flowering varieties 
predominating. Such Malmaison varieties as 
Soult, Princess of Wales, and Duchess of 
Westminster were excellent. Messrs. James 
Veiich and Sons, Jumited, Chelsea, had a 
\erv tine lot of the border varieties in pots, 
Black Prince, Bridegroom (pink self), Daffo¬ 
dil (yellow), Rony Buchanan (fancy), Lord 
Steyne (well-formed, well-marked fancy), and 
Helen Countess of Radnor (deep crimson) 
being remarked. Mr. Charles Turner, 
Slough, also showed a very fine lot of Car¬ 
nations in pots in many good and choice bor¬ 
der varieties, Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, 
filling a table with cut flowers of the same, 
arid which included not a good Seedlings. 
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R0868. —These were very finely shown, 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son* Waltham Cross, 
tilling a complete table with very choice 
blooms, arranged in baskets, after their 
usual style. A few of the best were I^yon 
Rose, superbly shown, Earl of Warwick, 
Hugo Roller. J^e Progr^s, Florence Haswell 
Veitch, Climbing II.T. Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria, and Mrs. Dudley Cross. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, also had a showy lot of 
Roses in vases. Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Son, Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, staged 
an admirable lot of these flowers in set 
bunches, together with a central group of the 
firm’s seedling varieties, which included the 
shapely Claudius, Elizabeth, Colcastra, and 
others. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— An in¬ 
teresting group of these from Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, limited, included a set of the 
hybrid Javanicn-jasminiflorum Rhododen¬ 
drons, Cannas in great variety. Fuchsias 
(single and double flowered), * Kalanehoe 
flammea, Abutilons, and the like. The 
Fuchsias were represented bv standard and 
bush-grown plants, a notable variety, Sylvia 
(scarlet and white, very large and handsome) 
obtaining an award of merit. Messrs. R. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley, displayed an ad¬ 
mirably-grown lot of choice named double Be¬ 
gonias, Rosebud (a lovely pink flowered 
variety) being, perhaps, almost the last word 
in this particular shade, and Washington, a 
superb dwarf-growing crimson, well suited 
for bedding, being also noteworthy. Mr. 
E. J. Preston, Beckenham, had some admir¬ 
ably-grown specimen plants of Clerodendron 
Balfouri, Dracaena Victoria (8 feet high, 
splendidly coloured and finely furnished), Sta- 
tice profusa, and large examples of Pteris 
Childsi and Davallias, the whole being mar¬ 
gined by Caladium argyrites. From Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, came a 
superb lot of Crotons, handsome and service¬ 
able, well-coloured examples throughout. 
Such varieties as Thomsoni, Warreni, re- 
splendens, edmontoniense, Reidi, and ruberri- 
nuim were noted in a particularly fine lot of 
plants. 

Fern8. Messrs. May and Sons had a nice 
lot of these in clean, well grown examples, the 
several good forms of NVphrolepis, such as 
Marshall!, superbissima. nnd others, being 
seen to advantage in good specimens. Asple- 
nium grande, Selaginella emsia arborea, Da 
vallia eolida superba, and Pteris tricolor 
were all noted in the group. 

Orotlid8. —There were not many collections 
of these, though there was a considerable 
number of plants of great merit and beauty. 
Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, had in a 
choice collection Cattleya Gaskelliann Snow¬ 
flake, Eria densiflora, OdontogloSvSirm crispmn 
xanthotes (fine white), Cattleya Rex, Onoi- 
dium Sandertr, Odontoglossum excellens (O. 
Pescatorei x O. triumphans), and others. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, also 
had many good things, of which Miltonia 
vexillaria Lainbeauiana (a very fine, white- 
flowered variety). Coelogyne Dayana, Stan- 
liopea Wardi, Cochlioda Noezliana (rich scar¬ 
let), and Odontoglossum Williamsi, like a big 
O. grande, were the more conspicuous, Lt.- 
Col. Sir George llolford, K.C.V.O., had a 
glorious plant of Cattleya Warscewiczi, with 
richly-coloured crimson lip and rose purple 
sepals and petals. Messrs. Charlcswnrth and 
Co., Haywards Heath, had a fine plant of 
Pescatorea lamellosa. Sir Jeremiah Column 
and Sir Trevor Lawrence were likewise ex¬ 
hibitors of choice or interesting spc. imens of 
Orchids. 

Fruit-trees in pots. Of these there were 
one or two superbly-grown collect ions, 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Limited., Chelsea, 
receiving a gold medal and a cultural com¬ 
mendation for a magnificent lot, rich in 
Peaches and Nectarines in fan-trained and 
bush-grown trees. Of the Peaches, we noted 
Early Silver and Peregrine, and of the Nec¬ 
tarines Early Rivers, Early Orange, Pit mas- 
ton Orange, and Cardinal. Figs, too, were 
abundant and well fruited. Splendid 
examples of gathered Peaches were also 
staged in the foreground. Messrs. G. Bun- 
yard and Co., Maidstone, also had a very fine 
lot of pot grow'n trees, for which a silver-gilt 


I Knightian medal was awarded. Here, too, 
the culture was excellent, the trees of such 
Peaches as Duke of York, Earliest of All, 
Hale’s Early, Peregrine, and others being 
abundantly set with fruit. Plums Early Nor¬ 
mandy, Early Orleans, Figs in plenty, Fos¬ 
ter’s Seedling Grape, and Cardinal Nectarine 
(a reputedly free-setting variety) were ad¬ 
mirably grown. A few Melons were ex¬ 
hibited, and some of them referred to Wisley 
for further trial. 

Vegetables. —A large and well-grown as¬ 
sortment of these from Messrs. Veitch com¬ 
prised practically everything in season, such 
Peas as Prestige, Quite Content, Prodigy, 
Main Crop, and others being well shown. 
Runners and French Beans, Pearl Cauli¬ 
flower, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Lettuces, and 
the like were abundantly displayed, the pro¬ 
duce being exceptionally good. The Church 
Army Association also showed a collection of 
vegetables of an interesting character. 

A complete list of the certificates awarded 
and medals will be found in our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —All hedges, both ever¬ 
green and deciduous, may be cut now. Holly 
and Laurel hedges should be out with the 
knife or secateurs, not the hedge-shears. 
The Holly is the best hedge-plant wdiere per¬ 
manence is required, and it makes an im¬ 
penetrable fence if properly managed. Bud¬ 
ding and layering may be dona now’, as the 
weather is very suitable, and the bark works 
freely. If we have hot, dry weather, the bark 
will harden, and the buds, or some of them, 
will probably fail, especially on the standard 
Briers. Dwarfs may be budded at any time 
by removing a little earth from the base, and 
the lower the hud is inserted, the better the 
plants will be. Dahlias and Hollyhocks must 
he well staked. The growth of Dahlias will 
probably require thinning, nnd a few' extra 
stakes are generally used to support the side 
branches. If fine spikes of Phloxes are re 
quired, the number should be reduced. Young 
plants produce the finest spikes, and it is the 
same with Pentsteinons and many other 
plants. For this reason most herbaceous 
plants should be transplanted every three 
Years. There are a few' exceptions, such ns 
Freonies and Alstroemerias, which resent dis¬ 
turbance, and I have generally found it 
unwise to disturb Madonna Ihlies if they are 
doing well. Fetch up arrears of pegging and 
slaking. 

Fruit garden.- Summer pruning is still 
being done, and Gooseberries and Currant* 
may also be dealt with, as they usually bear 
bettor the following year if the young wood 
is thinned, and the fruit this season will be. 
finer and better ripened. Surplus wood 
should be removed from open-air Vines, and 
the bearing laterals stopped two leaves be 
yond the bunch. T am afraid there will not 
be much fruit-thinning to do this season, a* 
the crops for the most part have been already 
thinned by the spring frost; still, there are 
a few trees with more fruits than they ought 
to carry, and wherever a tree is overloaded 
it is wise to thin, looking to the future. 
Morello Cherries, which flower later, seem to 
have escaped, especially on north aspects - 
in fact, most of the Plums will he found on 
north walls this season, as the trees were 
later in flowering. This might be made a 
note of, as it is a common occurrence in cold 
springs to find the best crop of stone fruits 
on the north aspect. The preparation of new 
beds for Strawberries and select ion of I lie 
plants will be in hand now. 

Vegetable garden.- Make a first sowing of 
Cabbages for spring. A further sowing may 
be made a little later. The beds should be 
netted up to keep off the seed-eating bird-,. 
Fill up spare ground with winter greens. 
Spinach. Turnips, and salad plants- Thin 
everything which is too much crowded. 
Trenches tor late Celery need not be made ho 
deep. If land is scarce, the bed system may 
be adopted. There are several ways of 
blanching the bed-grown Celery. Ashes, 
burnt earth, and sawdust have bee j .ised 
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more or less effectively after the bottoms of 
the plants have been secured with paper 
collars. This system keeps away elugs and 
snails. I have not yet met with the Potato 
disease, but I have no doubt some cases might 
be found. Those who intend spraying are 
probably at work now, and, at any rate, no 
time should be lost. Make a last planting of 
dwarf French Beans on warm border, if pos¬ 
sible, where some shelter can be given later, 
if necessary, as we never know when frost is 
coming. Gather all Peas and Beans when 
fit for use. If this is done, sometimes a 
second crop can be obtained from the same 
plants. Give no quarter to weeds. 


Conservatory.— While we are all ready to 
welcome a new plant that comes to us with a 
good character, we should be unwise to reject 
the old plants, which have, somehow, become 
neglected, though still to be obtained in the 
best nurseries. Among the latter are Genista 
or Cytisus filipes, a very distinct and graceful 
white-flowered species.' Cassia corymbosa, 
now in blossom, makes a large specimen w hen 
well grown. Among the newer Abutilons are 
Jour de Fete, pure white, and Triumph, of 
somewhat similar habit, with rose-coloured 
flowers. Both will flower through the 
autumn and winter. Acacia Baileyana is a 
recent introduction, with striking silvery 
foliage and pale yellow flowers. Statice 
Dickansoni has rose-pink flowers, and will be 
a nice addition to this class of plants. Among 
the newer forms of Asparagus, A. myriodadus 
will prove very useful, and be nice for mixing 
with cut flowers. Among the older forms, A. 
Sprengeri, from its hardiness and freedom of 
growth, will be required in quantity, and, as 
it is easily raised from seeds, there will be no 
difficulty in working up stock. If an old 
plant is permitted to flower, not only is it 
very beautiful and interesting in that condi 
tion, but affords scarlet berries or fruit, which 
contain dark-colourad seeds, that will all ger¬ 
minate. Some time ago I bought some seeds 
from a foreign source, and I was overdone 
with a less valuable variety instead of Spren¬ 
geri. So it is better, if possible, to save seeds 
nt home. There is still plenty of Carnations in 
bloom, but the younger plants coming on for 
winter will bo better outside now. The show 
Pelargoniums are over, and should be placed 
outside to ripen, ready for the propagator. 
There is plenty of flowers, both In pots and 
planted out. Bougainvilleas are bright now 
as specimens in pots, and also planted out. 
Ivy and Zonal Pelargoniums are very bright. 
Fuchsias, also, and Begonias are still in good 
condition. White and yellow Marguerites, 
Trumpet and other Lilies, form beautiful 
groups amid Ferns and other fine-foliaged 
plants. The climbers are now at their best, 
and, if liquid-manure is given once or twice a 
week, they will last till autumn. Where the 
climbers are well developed, they will afford 
eufficient shade. Ventilation must be free 
night and day. 

Stove. —Shift on young plants of Crotons, 
Dracaenas, and Gardenias. Most of the pro¬ 
pagating in this department will be finished 
now, as all cuttings root best when bottom- 
heat can be provided, and, for the time being, 
at any rate, fires will be discontinued. 
Marantas and other fine-foliaged plants will 
probably have been repotted earlier, and will 
now be getting established. Late potting is 
better avoided, especially if the plants will be 
wanted for the rooms. If Orchids or other 
plants are moved to the drier atmosphere of 
the vinery for ripening or resting, keep a 
close watch upon mealy-bug or thrips, which 
will do harm to the Vines. The vaporiser 
two evenings, with a day or two between, is 
the best remedy for thrips. Scale on Palms 
must be removed with an insecticide and the 
sponge. 

Orchard-house.— Most people start the 
season with more trees than can be accommo¬ 
dated without crowding, and at this season, 
or sometimes earlier, some of the Plums may 
be plunged outside, and the earliest Peaches 
and Nectarines, as soon as the fruits are 
gathered, may be placed outside, to give the 
late trees, including the Figs, more room. 
The young wood, that will bear next year’s 
crop, must be cared for now, and the syringe 
should v ' used freely if -there are any " 
of red-tfpiuer, which is ft he cpree of 



fruit-trees. Plums do well in pots, and the 
best dessert kinds are valuable now. Vines 
in pots are sometimes included among trees 
in the orchard-house. As a rule, the fruit 
from Vines in pots is not equal to that from 
established trees, still, movable Vines in pots, 
that can be taken into the house, are valuable. 

Melons In frames. —It is very important 
that the main leaves of Melons should retain 
their colour and be free from red-spider if 
the fruits are to ripen properly. Until the 
fruits begin to colour, liquid-manure may be 
given when the beds are dry, but it is as well 
to avoid pouring water round the main stems. 
The feeding roots are not there, and a wet 
condition round the main stem may bring on 
canker, which in such a position would be 
difficult to deal with. Canker, if it enters 
the frame at all, always attacks the main 
stems. The remedy is to surround the 
diseased stem with newly-slaked lime mixed 
with sulphur, changing it if it gets damp. 

Plants in the house.- These will be chiefly 
confined to Palms and other fine-foliaged 
plants. Good Carnations in pots, Malmaisone 
and others, are always appreciated, and a 
well-grown plant of Dorothy Perkins or other 
good Rambler Rose, which has been grown 
outside, and is in good condition, will last 
for a time. Amaryllises and Imantophyliums, 
if still in flower, Trumpet and other Lilies, 
are also useful, but L. auratum is heavily 
scented, and not always sought after. Good 
plants of Hydrangeas, especially H. panicu- 
lata grandiflora, which is more graceful than 
the large-flowered section, are also useful. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 1st.— Budding and layering are pro¬ 
gressing, as the bark works freely now. 
Mornings and evenings can be devoted to this 
work. Turnips, as they get large enough, 
are thinned to 12 inches. The hoe is used 
freely, to keep in the moisture and scatter 
insects, if any are present. Hummer pruning 
is still being done, and any fruits where 
they are set thickly have been thinned, and 
such trees will be helped with manure dress¬ 
ings. 

A ugust 2nd. —Some painting of glass-houses 
and pits is being done. Our own men are 
doing this in spare time. In these days, when 
economy is necessary, it does not require an 
expensive professional man to paint glass 
houses, especially when your own hands may 
not be fully employed. We have commenced 
taking cuttings of Pelargoniums and other 
bedding plants. 

August 3rd. —In taking cuttings during this 
month and next, all Pelargonium-cuttings 
will be rooted outside, fully exposed, and 
other things in a frame, kept close and lightly 
shaded. The lights are opened for an hour 
or so every morning to let out damp. Leaves 
are being shortened back in Tomato-houses, 
to hasten the ripening of the fruits. Pricked 
off late-sown Cinerarias and Primulas. 

Avgust 4th. —Made a further sowing of Cab¬ 
bages and Spinach. Lettuces, also, and En¬ 
dive have been sown for succession. Being 
short of land, some Celery for late use will 
be planted in beds 6 feet wide, the rows being 
run across the beds, 1 foot apart. The plants 
have been raised outside, and will not attain 
the same development as earlier plants raised 
under glass, but the Celery will keep well, 
and is easily sheltered if frost comes. 

Avgust 5th. —Finished planting out winter 
greens, except a patch of Tom Thumb Savoy, | 
that will be planted after Potatoes, to come 
in later, when the Coleworts are finished. 
Pricked off Brompton and Intermediate 
'Stocks. Some of the latter will be potted up 
for flowering in spring in pots, and w ill come 
in for cutting. Pricked off Pansies, Wall¬ 
flowers, Canterbury Bells, etc., in nursery 
rows. 

August 6th. —There is always a little re¬ 
arrangement to be done in the plant-houses 
every Saturday morning, and everything gets 
a soaking of water, as we want to avoid Sun¬ 
day work as much as possible. Gardeners 
must work to some extent on Sundays, but 
under good management this Sunday work 
may be reduced. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn , London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should Icon a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples oj 
each—the stem, leaf , flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are uselc's). Xd 
more titan four plants should be sent in atty oue 
U'eek by the same corresponds t. Where more th m 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size oj the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. U V can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh ( Q. C.).— 
This very fine variety belongs to the norida section, 
and flowers from the ipiddle of June to end of July. 
Pruning should be done in February, removing all 
weak and a portion of the old flowering wood. Cow- 
manure is the best manure for the Clematis. In 
winter mulch with half-rotted dung. 

Mignonette falling f.V. B. f.t—So f;ir as we 
can determine from the spec imens you send us, -the 
trouble lies in the soil. In the circumstances, we 
can only imagine tlie trouble lo be due to a fungiH 
in the soil, and a suggested remedy would he a good 
dre-sing of lime in the winter, working this in 
deeply. Mignnnelte prefers a chalky soil. 

Pansy cuttings OF. T). To have a stock of 
suitable plants for flowering next year the cuttings 
should be inserted at one*- in sandy soil in a cold 
frame kept shaded from bright sun until roots are 
formed. Some persona think the strong shoots that 
carried this season's flowers are the best for cuttings; 
they are really the worst, being hollow as a rulc 
The beat cuttings are those springing from the base 
of the plant at this season. February or March 
the best, time to sow Tansy seed lo produce plants t• > 
blossom during the current year. 

Clematis Miss Bateman-pruning (B. G. T v 
— This belongs to the patens section, and need» 
pruning yearly. The best time to prune all the 
varieties belonging to this section is in February, 
when a portion of the old flowering wood should b»- 
removed, and at the same time the whole of the 
weak and worn-out growths should be cut away. 
In spring the plant will be much benefited by a 
mulching of half-rotten dun^, and, if the weather 
should be hot and dry, copious supplies of water- 
should be given. 

Rose to name (R. S .).—The variety you send is 
The Garland, one of the hybrid Musk Rotes. It is a 
very free grower, and very beautiful when ample 
space can be provided for it. This Rose is much the 
beat grown as a big bush, securing its main central 
growths to polos and then allowing the others to 
droop over. By this means new' growths are en¬ 
couraged to break out. from the base. As your 
plant is making very little new wood, it will be 
advisable soon after the flowering i.s over to cut away 
a few of the old growths from the centre. By eo 
doing you will encourage new growths, but The 
Garland, like ino«t. of the Wiehurainna Roses, flowers 
very well from the old wood, and, provided the 6hoot« 
are not too crowded, you will get a good lot of bloom 
from such old growths. 

Rock-edging (Br/ona). —The best way of all 
would be to purchase a few plants, pull them lo 
pieces, and plant them in the required positions in 
September or October. To sow seeds of the more 
suitable things now would not give the beet results, 
and to sow in boxes or pans at this lute period nm\ 
mean that some of the seeds may not vegetate before 
spring. Some of the more suitable eubjeets arc 
alpine Phloxes, Aubrietias, Antennaria-', Krinus 
(which is best raised from seeds), yellow Aly&suin, 
Mossy and Silvery Saxifragas, Gentian:* acaulis, 
Thymes, Campanula pumila, C. p. alba, C. p. pallida, 
C. muralis, and Sedums, the majority of which can 
be divided quite freely at this time, and if given a 
place in a reserve garden till September can be 
transplanted quite well. The thing to avoid is plant 
ing too great a variety of subjects, and it will de 
pend on the width as well as the extent of the pro 
posed edging whether Saxifraga cordifolia would be 
too large or Sedum Lydium too small for the purpose. 

Metrosideros floribunda (E. M. R.).— This i-> 
the name of the plant a flowering ahoot of whi* li 
you send us. If it does not need repotting (and it 
may be kept in a comparatively small pot for a long 
time), all that is necessary is to plunge it out-of- 
dooro in a good sunny spot, taking care that at no 
time does it suffer from want of Water—giving it. 
in fact, much the same treatment a» the Indian 
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Azaleas, and, like them, removing it under cover be- 
tore there is any danger from the autumn frosts. 
If you cut your plant back now, you will, in all 
probability, lose a season’s bloom. Next spring, 
.should your plant appear to want repotting, it may 
then be done, using a compost of equal parts of 
loam and peat, with a liberal sprinkling of eand. 
In doing this, do not disturb the roots more than 
is absolutely necessary. This Metrosideros needs the 
protection of a greenhouse throughout the winter 
months. 

Oxalis cornua (J. R. 5.).—If the bulbs arc potted 
in the autumn and placed in the ordinary greenhouse 
they will, if the soil is kept slightly mo-.st, start into 
growth early in the new year, and dower towards the 
end of spring or soon afterwards. When in good 
( ondition a succession of charming golden blossoms 
i* kept up for nearly a couple of months. Four or 
five bulbs in a pot 5 inches in diameter will form a 
neat little specimen, and in potting, the bulbs should 
lie kept about an inch below the surface. Avoid 
overwatering, particularly till the roots are well on 

• he move, after which the plants may be treated a.s 
l’- largoniums. 

Begonias unhealthy (J. A. H.) The injury to 
jour Begonia-leaves is cue to yellow thrips, insects 
.m> tiny that it is very difficult to see them. True, we 
could not find any in-icts on the leaves sent, but 
the damage is done when the leaves are young, and 
at. the leaves grow the disease develops. An unduly 
dry atmosphere is the principal cause of the trouble, 
and the best remedy is frequent vaporising and main¬ 
taining a fairly moist atmosphere. It. is o’ no use 
attempting to restore any plants so badly affected as 
the pieces you send us, and the best plan will be to 
dear them out into a frame and dry them off, 
gathering up and burning all the shoots and leaves. 

Getting rid of ants in Rose-bed {Miss C. 
Pullin ).—Ants are easily trapped by placing saucers 
containing a little treacle near their haunts, or by 
pieces of sponge soaked in sugar and water. Another 
good method of getting rid of them is to place in¬ 
verted flower-pote, about the 5 inch size, close to 
their runs, covering the drainage-hole. The ants will 
m the course of a week or fortnight fill these dry 
receptacles with eggs, which cau then be destroyed in 
boiling water. Replace the pots, as tfie colonies, if 
strong, will soon refill them. Bottles of sugar and 
water, with sticks placed against their sides to enable 
the ants to climb up, are also good traps. All these 
in< thods should be initiated early m the season, as 
if the ants are killed so soon as they begin to move 
about there should be few left alter midsummer. 
Watering with liquid manure or soot-water generally 
leads to the ants seeking other quarters, us they 
hate a great dislike to pungent smells. 

Saving stock of double Petunias ( 0 . f V 

When the plants have done blooming cut them down 
to within 4 inches of the soil. When the shoots re- 
Milting from this treatment are 3 inches long take 
them oil with a sharp knife, cutting square across 
below a joint, and insert them in sandy soil singly 
in 21-inch pots. Place them in a cold-irame, dose, 
and shaded from bright sun. Boots will quickly form. 
When the pots are full of roots transfer the plants 
into 4-inch pots, and pinch the point out of each 
plant when they are 4 inches high. In this way 
stocky plants will be produced that will pass safely 
through the winter on a shelf close to the glass in a 
greenhouse with the frost excluded, arid will give 
abundance of flower next May and June. As growth 
progresses, pinch each shoot at 3 inches long to 
maintain a bushy habit of growth. If w’hen cutting 
down the plants there are any shoot3 that have not 
blossomed, make these into cuttings, as a large 
number or plants will thus be obtained. 

Vallota purpurea (IF. S. R.).-The bulb you 
send us is probably that of Vallota purpurea, wnlch, 
immediately after blooming in the autumn, continues 
to perfect "its growth for another season, so that, 
when the flowers are over, a good, light position in 
the greenhouse should be assigned it, and water 
must be given whenever necessary; indeed, if the 
pots are full of roots, an occasional dose of weak 
liquid-manure will he helpful. This should be dis¬ 
continued before winter sets in. Throughout this 
last named season the plants will, to a great extent, 
ictain their leaves, but towards the end of spring 
they show signs of partial rest. Vallotas thrive best 
if the soil is always kept slightly or moderately 
moist, increasing the supply as the flower-spikee 
appear. These bullte by no means need repotting 

• very year, hence, when this operation i.s carried out, 
the compost should be .such as will remain in good 
condition for u long time. Yellow loam, lightened* 
by a little well-decayed leaf-mould and a liberal 
.-prinkling of silver-sand, will suit the requirements 
of the Vallota. Ae above stated, annual repotting 
is not necessary, for efen when the bulbs are tightly 
packed in pots, they will grow and flower well year 
after year. The bulbs you have, will, no doubt, 
flower when they have increased in .size. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Laurels (E. M. A 0. m.*on). - Laurels 
should always be pruned or cut back with a knife, 
and never with shears. The bent time to do this i« 
in March, as, if any portion be bare, young shoots 
.‘>oon spring up. If the knife be properly used, cut¬ 
ting out the chief projecting branches, there are 
always leaves left sufficient to form a face. 

Pruning Rhododendrons (E. M. Atkinson) — 
Rhododendrons should be pruned immediately after 
flowering, but even then, it hard cutting in is need¬ 
ful, it is almost certain that you will have no bloom 
the following .m a.*0n. Shoots have to be made after 
a severe pruniog. and these may be made too late 
to form bloom buds for the following season. 


Pruning Hollies (S. R. Hunter) — The best time 
for cutting Hollies is early in March, iust before the 
tree* begin to grow. Never use the shears for trim¬ 


ming Hollies, but a sharp knife. Unless absolutely 
neeeH.-ary. It is a great mistake to trim Hollies at 
all, as they are always seen at their best when 


allowed to grow naturidfy - * 
pinching, or cutting, fyit^he j 


r;dfy”T We should nbt advise 
L^he p 0 ot ^Jljl^r- 
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FRUIT. 

Grapes failing {Mrs. Lane).-It is very difficult 
to 6ay whether the Grapes are shanked or not from 
the few berries you send us. Please send a complete 
bunch, and we will do our best to help you. In all 
likelihood shanking Is present, while the uneven 
colouring of the berries also shows that the trouble 
is partly due to the roots having gone down into a 
cold subsoil, whereby the young fibrous roots are 
destroyed. The unequal colouring of the berries may 
also be due to overcropping, which is a fruitful cause 
of shanking. 

Raspberries failing (Ireland).— Your Rasp¬ 
berry-canes are, judging by the samples of growth 
now lying before us, infested with the Raspberry 
stem-bud caterpillar (Lampronia rubiella), which is a 
destructive pest, and one difllcult to exterminate. 
If you will kindly refer to our issue for July 9th, 
)age 410, you will find therein the reprint of a 
eaflet issued by the Board of Agriculture, in which 
the life-history of this insect i.s detailed, and the 
methods of prevention and remedies to adopt set 
forth. See also our reply to “ M. IT. W.” on the 
same .subject in our issue for July 23rd, page 452, in 
which fui ther remedies are given. 

Vine-leaves unhealthy (Ely Lane).- -Your Vines 
have been attacked by red-spider, the principal 
cause of which i.s dryness in the atmosphere, while 
dryness at the roots will encourage it. Dryness 
being the chief cause of its appearance, it stands to 
reason that a plentiful supply of moisture, both at 
the roots and in the atmosphere, is the best cure for 
it. Vines once affected with red-spider are for 
several years subject to attacks iu the same place. 
If red-spider does obtain a footing, dust the affected 
parts with sulphur in a dry state. When dry sul¬ 
phur comes into contact with the spider, it is almost 
certain to kill the pest. With care, the sulphur can 
be applied to the leaves without damaging or dis¬ 
figuring the bunches. You will also find an article 
dealing with this pest in our Issue of June 20th, 
1908, page 234, a copy of which cau be hau of the 
publisher, post free, for Hd. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bottling Green Peas (Mrs. Filbert).-U reen 
Peas for bottling should be quite young, and also of 
one size. Put them into wide-mouthed bottles, with 
a pinch of salt on the top. Stand the bottles up to 
their necks in a large pot of water, which stand over 
a fire and boil slowly. So soon as the Peas seem to 
be soft, take the bottles out, cork them up, eeal 
them over, and keep them in a cool, dry place. 
Bottling of Green Peas is work that is best’done by 
someone who has intimate knowledge of the busi¬ 
ness, as a slight mistake may lead to failure. 

Cabbages clubbing (Inquirer and L. J. Toyc). 
—The best remedy for clubbing, from which the Cab¬ 
bages are suffering, whether it be engendered by 
slime fungus or by the club-beetle, is, without doubt, 
gas-lime. That should be applied to vacant ground 
in the autumn, at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, if 
clubbing is very bad. If it be not, then put 1 bushel 
to 2 rods of ground. After lying on the ground from 
four to six weeks, dig the dressing in. Even a dress¬ 
ing at the same rate of fre.>h lime is good also. 
Rather than plant any of the Cabbage tribe, plant 
Potatoes, Bcakule, or Rhubarb, or sow Onions, Par¬ 
snips, or Beet—indeed, anything other than Cab¬ 
bage. By doing so for a couple of years the club 
trouble may disappear. Peas or Beans also may be 
sown with advantage. Of course, you must under¬ 
stand that ground dressed with gas-lime cannot be 
cropped for three months after the dressing has 
been applied. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Plant to ward off flies (1. Lawrence).- We have 
heard it stated that the Blue Gum-tree (Eucalyptus 
globulus) will answer, but wc have no experience of 
this. We may, however, say that we were troubled 
with flies in the rooms, and having some window- 
boxes, wc filled the same with common Musk, and 
have had no trouble with flies since we adopted this 
plan. You might try, if you have no window-boxes, 
what a few pots of the Musk stood on the sill will do. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

F. .4. We have never seen anything similar, and 
the probable reason is that the plant is of very 

vigorous growth.- Chas. S. Turner.—See reply to 

“ E. M. D.,” in our issue of July 23rdj page 418, , 
column .1. J. R. Mnrton.—\\e fear the foliage of ! 
your Lilium auratum has fallen a prey to the disease 
which has been so prevalent of late years in the 
case of the Madonna Lily, and to prevent it spread¬ 
ing, we would advise rooting up and burning the 

infected plant.-IF. Collins. - It is quite impossible 

| to assign any reason for the failure from the dried- 
up pieces you send us, which you say you have kept 

for several days.- John D. Murray. — Dryness at the 

root, coupled with the small amount of soil you 
say you have, was, no doubt, the cause of the 
failure. You can do nothing iu the way of saving 

I the plant.- Cabbage. — Write to Messrs. Sutton and 

Sons, Reading.- T. Lockett.— Run the scythe over 

the lawn before you mow the Grass with the machine. 

I This will cut otf the ** bents,” and the mowing- 
i machine will do the rest. If this does not answer, 

| then the best way is to spud out the tuft6 of Grass. 
Give the lawn a good top-dressing in the autumn, 

so as to encourage the Grass to grow.-,/. II. T. 

Bennett. —The flue-dust is of no value. What you 
want for a clay soil such as you have is a good 

dressing of lime.-Sun/Toircr.— The Passion-flower 

ie evidently dry at the roots. Loosen the soil and 
give a pood soaking of water, and then mulch with 
some good rotten manure, watering freely to wash 

the goodness of the manure down to the roots.- 

Naas -We can see nothing amiss with the Vine- 
leaves you eend us. They are only dying off natu¬ 
rally. so far as we can judge from the two you send 

ue.- Cornwall. — Wry difllcult to assign any reason, 

as you give no particulars ae to cultivation ’that will 
guide us in any w-ay.- E. Coad.— Any horticultu¬ 

ral sundriesrnan should be able to supply the ordi¬ 
nary Birch-brooms you refer to- Novice.— See 

the reply to ” L. U A.” re ” Moving German 


Irises ” appearing In our iseue of July 16th, page 

I 439.-T. C. Clark and Novice .—Your Rosea nave 

1 been attacked by the Rose-leaf black-blotch. See 
I reply to " Walter E. Barnett ” and " Henry A. 
Digby ” re “ Rose-leaves Spotted,” in our issue of 

I July 23rd, page 454.- L. Johnston .—Your plant* 

i evidently want fresh quarters. Break them up next 
spring and plant in another part of the garden. 
We have found the same thing when the plants 

were allowed to remain in one place too long.- 

E. C. Y.—Your best plan will be to look round gar- 
I dens in your neighbourhood, and find out what 
plants succeed, and then make your own eelection. 

I- D. C .—Your best plan will be to consult a hot- 

water engineer in your district, as it is difficult for 
us to advise without knowing what kind of a boiler 
would be the best for the position you wish to use 

it in.- Constant Reader .—Write to the Secretary, 

Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent-squnre, London, 

S.W\, for ” Rules of Judging,” price Is. Gd.- An 

Old Subscriber.— Teat-soil is used for growing hard- 
wooded plants, such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Ericas, and the like. It is also valuable in the cul¬ 
tivation of Ferns. Your Pear-trees planted in the 
spring of this year will, no doubt, fruit when they 
have become established. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— R. N.— 1, Lilium umbella- 
| turn; 2, Jasminum humile; 3, Escallonia macrantha; 

4, Sedum carneum variegatum.-L.—1, Dutchman’s 

i Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho); 2, Euonymus radical]* 
| variegatus; 3, Berberis Darwini; 4, Spiraea Aruceu*; 

j 5, Ruscua racemosus.- G. R.—l, Agrostemma coro- 

naria; 2, Lychnis dioica fl.-pl.; 3. Eutoca Wran- 

eeliana.- B. R.—l, Calycanthus floridus; 2, Deut- 

zia crcnata fl.-pl.; 3, Box Thorn (Lycium barbarum). 

- A. Y.— 1, Lysimachia clethroidcs; 2. Erigeron 

ispcciosus; 3, Aster Thomsoni; 4, Galega officinalis. 

- F. R. L.—l, Mafva moechata alba; 2, Centaurea 

montana alba; 3, Erigeron aurantiacus; 4. Hemero 

j call is fulva.- Edu>. J. Jeffrey.— Potentilla Win. 

I Rollison.- L. M. Hill.—X it is Coignetise, a native 

I of Japan.-V. Anthemis tinctoria Kelwayi.- 

I E. C. R.—l, Lychnid chalcedonica; 2, Alstroemeria 
aurea; 3, Achillea ptarmica The Pearl: 4, Lys : - 

! machia clethroides.- E. Murphy.—2, Chlorogalum 

pomeridianum.-.4. E. D .—Anagallis tcnclla (Bog 

Pimpernel). Given the requisite moisture, this plant 

is quite at home in the garden.- J. Harvey.— 1. 

Campanula porsieifolia fl.-pl.; 2, Malva moschata; 

3, Hedum spurium; 4, Potentilla Hopwoodiana.- 

V.—1, Potentilla fruticosa; 2, Catananche coerulea; 
3, Lychnis chalcedonica; 4, Ground Ivy (Nepet.i 

Glcchoma variegata).- M. C.—l, Campanula glome 

rata dahurica; 2, Tradescantia virginica; 3, Lathy- 

rus rotundifolius; 4, Lilium umbellatum.-R.—l, 

Thalictrum aquilegifolium; 2, Veronica repens; 3, 

Stenactis speciosa; 4, Veronica longifolia.-J. O .- 

1, Aeplenium bulbiferum; 2, Pteris cretica; 3, Pteri.* 

cretica albo-lincata; 4, Pteris serrulata cristata.- 

iVaa*.—Rose Aimtfe Vibert.- E. M. R.- The Bottle 

Brush-plant (Metrosideros floribunda).-B. S. L.— 

The Rose had fallen to pieces, but it is probably 

Aim£e Vibert.- A. F. G.-Roee Fellenberg.- 

A. E. C.— Yes; both forms of Campanula persici- 
folia. No. 1 is a poor form of the type, and No. 2 
is C. porsieifolia alba, under which name you can 

procure it from any hardy plant nurseryman.- 

T. ,4. Sturge— 1, Campanula persicifolia; 2 and 3, 
next week; 4. Dianthus, specimen insufficient. 

Books received.— ” The Calendar of Garden 
Operations,” price 6d. net. The Gardener’s Chronicle. 
41, Wellington-street, Strand.-“ Profitable Fruit¬ 

growing.” The Worshipful Company of Fruiterers' 
Prize Essay, by John Wright, V.M.H. Ninth edition, 
revised and enlarged; price, Is. net. W. H. and L. 
Collingridge, 148 and 149, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 

-“ The Green Book of London Society.” Edited 

by Douglas Sladcn and W. Wigmorc. J. Whitaker 

and Sons, Limited, 12, Warwick-lane, E.C.-“ Rock 

Gardens: How to Make and Maintain Them,” by 
Lewie B. Meredith, with an introduction by F. W. 
Moore, M.A., A.L.S. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W C. 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS, 


We regret that our photographs 
i in the past month have not boon 
' a success, and foar that wo were 
mistaken in limiting the com - 
petition to garden scenes. So wo 
propose to leave to the reader 
his own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outdoor. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. We shall give a Prize 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy of “ The English 
Flower Garden" to any other 
that we may select. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH 
GARDEN. 

It is to be feared that 1910 will do little 
to redeem the failures among fruit-trees of 
the past two seasons. After the wealth of 
blossom of the past spring, the results are 
certainly disappointing. During the bloom¬ 
ing there was an entire absence of the cus¬ 
tomary late frosts, and hopes were conse¬ 
quently high. But, when the embryo fruits 
were forming, there occurred nearlya month 
of very hot and dry weather, accompanied 
for over a week by a cold east wind. In 
spite of temporary shelters improvised from 
many kinds of materials, and mulching and 
lavish watering, the fruit crops in almost 
every case are much thinner than was an¬ 
ticipated. Towards the end of June heavy 
rains fell, and for a time the outlook im¬ 
proved. However, from the second week in 
July until the present time, drought has 
again prevailed ; and with a fast diminishing 
water supply, a break in the weather is 
eagerly awaited. There. can be no doubt 
that the present failure is in part due to 
the cold and sunless summer and autumn 
of 1909, which prevented the wood, in many 
instances, maturing properly. 

Coming to the various crops, Strawberries 
may be written down as a failure. This 
important crop, in full bloom when the hot 
weather of June set in, refused to swell, 
those berries which eventually ripened being 
small and tough. There is the more reason 
for regret in this case, owing to the fact 
that the crop—a particularly heavy one- was 
last year destroyed by continual rains at 
the period of ripening. The crop of Rasp¬ 
berries, though not so satisfactory as usual, 
will be fairly good, even if the individual 
berries are smaller than is generally the 
case. The young canes are very vigorous. 
Red Currants, as usual here, are a heavy 
crop; so, too, are the white varieties, but 
Black Currants are not so abundant as in 
previous years. Loganberries are an aver¬ 
age crop, much earlier than usual, and the 
young growths of these are stout and healthy. 

Stone fruit generally is very thin, and 
in some instances an entire failure. Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricots, will not, in the 
open, give any return for the labour bestowed 
on the trees. Some of the finer varieties 
of Plums have average crops, while, strange 
to say, crops of the coarser and hardier 
kinds* such as Pond’s Seedling, Orleans, 
and Victoria, are far from heavy. Gages 
are moderate and Damsons are well 
cropped. Morello Cherries, if not quite so 

lentiful as usual, will give a fair return, 

ut they are smaller than usual, and in 
some cases ripening prematurely. Pears 
may be, upon the whole, considered satis¬ 
factory, even if some trees are not so 
heavily laden as they generally are. Most 
kinds are hearing fairly well, perhaps the 
worst set being on an old Jargonelle. The 
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best returns may be looked for from Pit- 
maston, Louise Bonne, Glou Morceau. 
Winter Nelis, and Marie Louise. These 
varieties appear to do well in all seasons 
in this locality, Louise Bonne especially so. 
Apples on the walls and on young trees 
are satisfactory, but the older trees and 
those in the orchard suffered while in bloom 
from the high winds, and will be but a 
moderate crop. Lord Grosvenor, Earl 
Derby, Bismarck, and Warner’s King have 
heavy crops ; while Ribston Pippin, Margil, 
Worcester Pearmain are perhaps the best 
of that particular type. Wood is harden¬ 
ing nicely, the trees vigorous and healthy 
and free from insect pests and blight. 

Kirkcudbright. 

SMALL FRUIT CULTURE. 

I HAVE a half-acre of land, which I propose to make 
into a fruit garden. A wood fence, 7 feet high, en¬ 
closes it. Will you please tell me what will yield the 
biggest return, cordon Gooseberries, Loganberries, or 
would it be better to have an assortment! There is 
a good market here, and n jam factory also. The 
cultivation will be of the best possible, and it is 
desired to utilise every square yard to advantage. 
Nothing but fruit will be considered. The land is 
under Grass at present, producing a matter of £2 or 
to unnually. 1 am prepared to invest any eum re¬ 
quired for stock, etc., I have plenty of labour, and I 
want to make it (the land) a source of income.— 
C. N. P. 

[You will have to accomplish wonders if 
you can secure a living from half an acre of 
ground planted with fruit-trees. Had you 
said six acres, you might do very well in a 
few years, when the trees and bushes had 
become strong and bearing freely. As you 
have the ground enclosed with a high wooden 
fence, which, to be of any service, must be a 
close one, you can plant on its sunny side 
Loganberries and the Parsley-leaved Black¬ 
berry, as in time the strong growths from 
these Brambles would cover the fence. These 
fruits once well established need very little 
attention, and as they then fruit freely, you 
would find them to be very profitable. If 
you cared to do so whilst these Brambles 
were growing, you could for a year or two 
plant Tomatoes against the fence. On the 
east and west aspect you could plant a few 
good Pears and Plums. The best Pears 
would be Williams’ Bon Chretien, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and 
Durondeau. The best Plums would be 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, Czar, Victoria, and 
Monarch. These would, of course, as also 
the Pears, have to be flat-trained to cover 
and make the most of the fence. On the 
north aspect you could plant flat-trabied 
Morello Cherries, as they in time become 
wonderful and constant croppers, especially 
if well netted over from birds. In the 
open ground plant bush-trees (worked on the 
Paradise stock) of Apples, both for cook¬ 
ing and dessert. A few good cooking Apples 
are Early Victoria, Lord Grosvenor, Stirling 
Castle, Bismarck, Lane’s Prince Albert, ana 
Newton Wonder. Of dessert Apples have 
Worcester Pearmain, Allingt-on Pippin, 
Cox’s' Orange Pippin, and Barnack Beauty, 
the last for later sale. These ehould be 


planted 12 feet ajpart each way. If you 
plant Plums, let them be as half-standards, 
and be limited to Rivers’ Early Prolific and 
Victoria, with Farleigh Prolific Damson, all, 
also, 12 feet apart. Between the rows plant 
two rows, 4 feet apart, of Red or Black 
Currants or Gooseberries. Of Red CuT- 
rants get Fay’s Prolific; and of Black, 
Boskoop Giant. Of Gooseberries, plant 
Lancashire Lad, Whinham’s Industry, and 
Keepsake, to furnish early green berries for 
sale. These bushes should, with proper 
pruning and manuring, stand for at least 
eight years. By that time the trees would 
want all the space. Still, then you w'ould 
miss these busli-fruits very much. You 
should also get strong plants of Royal 
Sovereign, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Fill- 
basket Strawberries, and plant those in 
single rows between the trees and bushes 
for three years. In that way, whilst costing 
something for trees, bushes, aud plants, you 
would well furnish the ground and begin to 
gather some fruit early. Some Gooseberries 
and Red Currants could be planted and 
trained flatwise against wire trellises, as 
also could Raspberries. Get the ground well 
trenched and manured.] 

SUMMER PRUNING. 

The time is now at hand when a commence¬ 
ment can be made with this important 
operation. In some instances this has, no 
doubt, already had attention, but I am no 
advocate for its too early performance, as 
it generally results in such a mass of 
secondary growths being produced. The 
longer it is deferred within reason the less 
likelihood there is of more than one, or at 
the most two, of the buds on the shortened 
piece of wood or spur breaking into growth ; 
consequently the base-buds remain dormant 
for the remainder of the season, and eventu¬ 
ally form fruit buds. Before summer prun¬ 
ing is embarked upon the object for which 
it is undertaken and the effect it will have 
on the trees should be carefully considered. 
Another thing which must be made quite 
clear is that summer pruning must not be 
carried out in an indiscriminate manner 
and solely with the idea of imparting a neat 
and tidy appearance t-o the trees, as is some¬ 
times the case. One of its main objects is 
to prevent the trees from wasting their 
energies in the production of quantities of 
wood growth by stopping, and thinning also, 
if necessary, the summer shoots at this 
season of the year. This has the effect of 
diverting the sap-flow into other channels, 
and in the end results in the production 
and building up of robust fruit buds in great 
numbers, while the size of the fruit is con¬ 
siderably enhanced. As a result of sunlight 
and air being able to penetrate to all parts 
of the trees, in consequence of the surplus 
growths being stopped back and thinned out 
when congested, both wood and buds become 
thoroughly matured; and last., but by no 
means least, the colour in the fruits is greatly 
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augmented. Exigencies of space will not 
allow of the subject being exhaustively 
treated upon, so it must, perforce, be dealt 
with in a more general sense, but the follow¬ 
ing instructions will convey an idea to those 
not well conversant with the matter as to 
how the pruning should be performed. 

As regards the actual pruning, and com¬ 
mencing with wall-trees first, such as Apri¬ 
cots, Plums, dessert Cherries, and Pears— 
Peaches and Morello Cherries are excluded 
because they require altogether different 
treatment—the chief thing to do is to shorten 
back all side and spur growths to four and 
five buds. Leading shoots may be left in¬ 
tact, if there is space to train them in, 
otherwise shorten them one-third or one-half, 
just as may appear desirable. Lay in young 
shoots where necessary, to make good vacan¬ 
cies which have occurred or are likely to do 
so in the near future, through branches 
dying of canker or from gumming and other 
causes. In regard to young trees which have 
not filled their allotted space, lay in a suffi¬ 
ciency of the young side-Bhoots to furnish all 
bare spaces as far as can be done, and 
shorten back the forerights or breastwood to 
form spurs. Diagonal-trained trees which 
are as yet not full grown, must have two 
shoots reserved, one on either side of the 
leader, to form the next tier of branches. 
In all other respects treat them the same as 
the preceding or fan-trained trees. The 
same remarks apply in equal degree to espa¬ 
liers in the open garden. Cordon-trained 
trees are best left a little later before stop¬ 
ping them, in order to avoid having more 
secondary growths than are necessary. The 
pinching and stopping of all growths in their 
case, with the exception of the leaders, 
should be done at the fourth or fifth bud. 
Leave the leaders intact, if the limit of 
the wall has not been reached, otherwise 
stop them as for spurs. 

Coming next to trees out in the open, 
such as bush and pyramid Pears, Apples, 
sweet Cherries, and Plums, established trees 
will require all side growths stopping in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as the above, but 
arrange the work so that Cherries are taken 
in hand first and Apples dealt with last. 
Merely tip the leaders if the trees are not 
yet fully grown, but stop tnem at the fifth or 
sixth leaf when the opposite is the case. 
Enough shoots must be left on young trees 
to furnish a sufficiency of branches for future 
needs, and shorten the remainder to four or 
five buds. 

If among any of the foregoing there should 
be a tree making weak growth, whether on 
a wall or out in the open, defer pruning it 
till the middle or end of August. In allow¬ 
ing a tree in this case to make all the growth 
possible under the circumstances, the root- 
system will benefit to a large degree from 
its stimulating influence, ana whatever may 
be the cause of its being out of health, it 
will conduce to a more speedy recovery 
than would be the case if the stopping or 
pruning were performed earlier. In the 
event of any tree making a too exuberant 
growth, the same should be marked, and be 
either lifted or root-pruned in the autumn. 
Summer pruning may be performed, but the 
benefits accruing thereform under ordinary 
conditions will be rendered nugatory in these 
circumstances. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Grapes failing to colour.— Would you kindly 
let me know what i« the matter with my Vinca? 
The vinery is a flue, airy, lean-to, facing eouth, with 
plenty of piping. The Vines are old ones, and have 
hitherto borne well. Last year I had the main 
8tem9 cut away, replacing them with good cane* 
that had received two years’ training, and they 
fruited and ripened well. The Vines are planted 
inside in a C-feet border, and the outer wall is 
arched so as to allow the roots to work outside. 
Outside there i.s no border, and the lawn comes right 
up to the house. The Vines blossomed well, and the 
Grapes formed right well; here they stopped, and 
have lately done" nothing, nor will they swell or 
ripen. Morning and evening the path i« watered 
down, and since the Grapes commenced to colour 
the house has been entirely closed at night, only a 
couple of inchee of the top ventilators left open. 
The highest temperature at night has been 63 dogs. 
The foliage Is in perfect health, plenty of it, and 
the house is not shaded. —A. G. 


[In all probability tbe Vines were over¬ 
cropped last year and^ again this_ season. 
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When all the buncheB that show on a Vine 
are allowed to grow, or say one to each 
lateral, the strain is so great that nothing 
short of a perfect root-action and liberal 
treatment at the roots will sustain them. 
Market growers, with their fresh borders 
and high culture generally, may venture to 
crop very heavily, but even in their care it 
is not many years that the same set of 
Vines will remain in a profitable state. 
When, however, the borders are worn out, 
or, what is more likely in the case under 
notice, the roots are nobody knows where, 
the cropping must be comparatively light, 
or otherwise a partial or complete failure 
may result. Lightening the crop consider¬ 
ably, all the least promising bunches being 
unhesitatingly cut off, may, perhaps, have 
the effect of improving the quality of the 
rest. A more liberal diet may also be 
needed. A thorough soaking of liquid 
manure, if given at once, should greatly 
benefit the Vines, both as regards the pre¬ 
sent and future prospects. Quite a variety 
of special manures is advertised, either of 
which doubtless would do good if applied 
as advertised by the vendors, but none would 
act more quickly than good Peruvian guano, 
used at the rate of 1 oz. to tbe gallon of 
soft water. Merely running up new rods to 
take the place of the older ones is not 
enough, this being only a detail in the work 
of renovating cld Vines. The borders also 
require attending to, and unless this is done 
the improvement is only of a fleeting char¬ 
acter. After the fruit is cut, and while the 
foliage is still fresh, at least one half of an 
old border may safely be cut or forked away, 
and a fresh loamy compost substituted; 
this will become partly occupied by roots 
before the winter sets in. Plenty of in¬ 
stances have come under our notice of the 
roots of old Vines having been subjected 
to still more severe handling with the very 
best results, a great improvement in the 
quality and weight of the crops taking 
place during both the next and following 
seasons.] 

The Cherry and Pear slug.— The small, 
slimy, black slug, which attacks the foliage 
of both the Cherry and the Pear, often do¬ 
ing much damage as well as disfiguring the 
leaves, is at times a great pest to nursery¬ 
men who have blocks of young trees, as well 
as to the customers they "sell them to. For¬ 
tunately there is but little trouble to get 
rid of them, as almost any substance, 6uch 
as flour, lime, or even road dust scattered 
over them will destroy them. On my own 
trees, I have never used anything but road 
dust. As soon as this strikes the slug it 
shrinks from it and disappears from the 
trees, probably falls off and dies; anyway, 
the next day following a dusting the trees 
are free from them. Let alone, the slug 
eats away the epidermis of the leaf, killing 
it, and soon there is a lot of dead, 
skeletonised leaves on a tree. The dust¬ 
ing is easily carried out on young nursery 
trees, but on full grown ones in an orchard 
it may be that spraying would be a more 
practicable method of working. In this case 
any of the poisons used for leaf-eating in¬ 
sects w r ould do the work ; in fact, the con¬ 
tact of some mixture with its body might 
be sufficient, the slug seeming so sensitive in 
this way.— Joseph Meeham, in Florist's 
Exchange. 

Late Vinery.— Experienced Grape-thinners 
very seldom want to go over the bunches a 
second time, but if there should happen to be 
a tight place in any bunch, a berry or two 
cut out now will leave a perfectly symmetri¬ 
cal bunch. This is the time to give extra 
nourishment if required, and it generally is 
necessary to give a little extra help during 
the last" swelling. The management of the 
ventilation is very important now, as upon 
this health of the' foliage depends, and con¬ 
sequently the finish of the fruit. What is 
termed finish is difficult to describe in words, 
though every gardener recognises it when he 
sees it. It really means perfection in colour 
of berry and bloom, and this means that the 
atmospheric and other conditions of growth 
have been perfect up to the end. More air 
should be given, but there should be no sud¬ 
den stoppage of moisture. 


VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES FOR NEXT SPRING. 
Coleworts are invaluable for late use if 
grown in quantity, and though these do not 
approach the size market growers require, 
they are valuable in the spring, just at 
the time other vegetables are running to 
seed. The hardy greens sown now will 
furnish good plants, and these may be put 
out very closely. I usually make three sow¬ 
ings : one in June, another in the first, and 
the last in the third week in July. These 
sowings give nice material for six months 
(from October till April), and for the 
March and April supply the plants are given 
a north border. For the autumn supplies 
the Rosette is sown. This requires more 
room and is less hardy. There is another 
point worth attention, and that is these 
plants seldom fail, being less subject to 
grub and caterpillars than others of the 
Brassica family. The Kales should be 
largely planted where late vegetables are 
required in quantity. For hardiness, the 
Cottager’s, Buda, and Asparagus Kales 
are valuable. The curled Kales are, per¬ 
haps, better known than the first-named. I 
prefer the dwarf* Late Curled to the tall 
growers. This is hardier and one of the last 
to run to seed, forming a close compact 
head and short stem. Leeks may be grown 
where Onions fail for late spring use; for 
flavouring or as a vegetable they are service¬ 
able. I prefer a dwarf thick Leek to a long 
one, the latter being difficult to cook unless 
cut, more trouble to grow*, and, in my 
opinion, of inferior flavour. Of Turnips I 
prefer Veitch’s Red Globe, a variety of great 
merit. Large bulbs are not the best 
keepers. For late winter and spring supplies 
there are none better than the yellow-fleshed 
varieties, of which Golden Ball is a good 
keeper, and for tops in the spring Chirk 
Castle Black Stone is best. This wul stand 
very severe weather, and should be sown 
in August or early in September. Carrots 
have failed in many gardens, and I would ad¬ 
vise sowing this month a short-rooted kind. 
Those who have Celery plants left over 
would find these useful if planted on the 
flat, merely drawing a deep drill to retain 
moisture and moulding up with a hoe as 
growth increases. These roots will stand 
frost and give useful material for soups, 
or even be valuable as a vegetable late in 
the spring when the other plants are ex¬ 
hausted. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cucumbers in bad health.—I have a pit 
in which 1 grow Cucumbers. The soil is loam and 
leaf-mould. For the past three weeks I have been 
troubled with yellow thrips. I fumigated three 
nighte in succession, but the leaves have got this 
vellow colour. Will you inform me what it is, how 
it has come, and what the best remedy is?—G. C. G. 

[The seared and yellow appearance of the 
Cucumber-leaf forwarded is due to the 
juices having been extracted by insects. 
The insects which have caused the injury 
may have been yellow thrips, but 
judging by the appearance of the leaf, we 
should be inclined to attribute it to 
red-spider. There are, however, no living 
insects present on the leaf, so no definite 
opinion can be given on this point. In any 
case you did quite right in fuming the 
lants', for, although the fumes of nicotine 
ave no effect on red-spider, yet they would 
kill thrips or fly if any were present. The 
best way of dealing w r ith spider when 
Cucumbers are grown in a pit, and there¬ 
fore not readily accessible for the syringe 
to be used effectively, is to thoroughly moisten 
both the under and upper surfaces of the 
leaves, and then apply flowers of sulphur 
with an ordinary flour-dredge. If properly 
done this will annihilate the insects, ana 
the sulphur can be washed off with a 
syringe in a day or so afterwards. The 
cause of one or other, or both of the insects 
named, putting in an appearance, is gener¬ 
ally due to maintaining a too dry atmos¬ 
phere in the pit, in neglecting to syringe 
the foliage copiously daily, and also in 
allowing the surface of bed and soil in which 
the plants are growing to get into too dry 
a condition. The remedy is obvious; there¬ 
fore ply the syringe twice daily in fine 
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weather, and keep all surfaces that are ex- , them when they have made four or five 
posed in an equable state of moisture by | leaves, when these in turn will break and 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


sprinkling them with water applied with a other fresh growths will be produced. , Re¬ 
fine rosed water-can. As regards the soil frain from letting the plants fruit until you THE DIERV1LLAS. 

about the roots, this must not be allowed get the bed well covered with new growths The Diervillas, or Weigelas, as they are 
to become water-logged, yet at the same and foliage. When you have accomplished popularly called, form a useful group of 
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Flowering shoot of Diervilla (Weisela) Conquerant. 


gets thoroughly dry. To induce the plants 
to make new* and healthy growth, remove 
the worst of the seared leaves and burn 
them: then,by maintaining a close and humid 
atmosphere, and closing the pit early enough 
in the day to ensure a temperature of 
90 degrees, the plants will, if healthy, soon 
emit new growths. Train these out, stop 
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mainder of the old leaves. When the health 
of the plants becomes re-established, afford 
the roots top dressings of turfy loam, en¬ 
riched with some dried horse-droppings and 
a little bone-meal, and give mild stimulants 
in the shape of tepid diluted liquid-manure 
and guano-water, 1 oz. of guano-water to each 
gallon of water. Soot-water may also be given. 


ing, and the blooms are of good size and 
richly coloured. Eight or nine species are in 
cultivation, but it is not necessary to obtain 
all these except where botanic collections of 
shrubs are grown. By the intercrossing of 
the beet species, a race of hybrids, which is 
I superior to the species for ordinary decora¬ 
tion, has been obtained. The most popular 
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species are fioribunda, grandiflora, japonica 
from Japan, and florida from China. The 
progeny of these species has been given the 
collective name of D. hybrida, but many of 
them have been given garden names. The 
numerous hybrids are very accommodating 
shrubs, for they thrive in almost any garden 
noil enriched with manure, while they grow 
into very large bushes, and, except in a few 
cases, require little or no attention in the 
way of pruning. A few kinds flower with 
such freedom that much of the wood gets 
worn out in two or three years’ time ; there¬ 
fore, it is advisable that it should be re¬ 
moved to allow room for as much young wood 
a a possible. Varieties of this kind are im¬ 
proved by an annual top-dressing of well- 
rotted farmyard-manure, for the abundant 
flowering weakens the plants. 

Cuttings form the best means of increase, 
and if they are inserted in pots of sandy soil, 
in a close and warm case, during late May 
and early June, they will root in a fortnight. 
If, however, the cuttings are not taken before 
July or August, after the wood has become 
firm, they do not root well. IIy pinching the 
points of the shoots out of the young plants 
during the first year, nice bushy plants are 
soon formed. Though not usually used for 
forcing, the various Diervillas are excellent 
subjects for the purpose, especially the dark- 
red Eva Kathke. 

Good varieties for general purposes will be 
found in Eva Kathke, rich red ; atrosan- 
guinea, red ; Descartes, reddish purple ; Con* 
querant, of which an illustration is given, 
reddish purple ; Mine. Hilliard, light red ; 
I)r. Baillon, reddish purple : Candida, white; 
rosea, rose coloured ; grandiflora, reddish ; 
and Abel Carriere, red. D. japonica var. 
hortensis is a handsome, white-flowered 
shrub, which is more suitable for the southern 
counties than for more northerly places. It 
blossoms very freely in June. Another 
variety of I). japonica. called i/oovniansi 
aurea, is sometimes grown for the sake of its 
golden foliage, though it is of little account 
as a flowering shrub. A Japanese species of 
some considerable merit is found in D. pra?- 
eox, which blooms early and freely, the 
flowers being reddish-purple in colour. An 
interesting species was introduced from 
Siberia a few years ago under the name of 
D. Middendorfiana. Its chief peculiarity lies 
in its yellow flowers, which arc as large as 
tho>e of the well known garden varieties. 
Unfortunately, it is not hardy in the open 
air near London. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Indigofera Cerardlana. --Although this 
plant attains considerable proportions when 
growing naturally, it is possible to treat it 
as a perennial, and allow it to form annual 
shoots from the root stock every year. For 
cold districts this is the best way to treat 
it, for though the branches may be severely 
injured in winter, the root stock usually 
escapes. Grown in this manner, a large 
number of shoots is f nmed wh'ch gmw r from 
-i feet to feet in length. They are 
clothed with dainty pinnate leaves, and in¬ 
florescences of reddish purple flowers are 
borne from most of the leaf axils, for a 
period extending from early July to Sep¬ 
tember. Grown naturally and allowed to 
form stout branches, much shorter annual 
shoots are made ; blit there is no lack of 
flowers. Planted against a wall, it looks very 
effective when the main branches are secured 
to the wall and the annual shoots allowed 
to hang free. Under this method of culture 
it is necessary to spur the annual shoots 
bard back each spring. Indigofera Gerar- 
diana is a Himalayan shrub, and succeeds 
in ordinary garden soil. For preference a 
sunny position should be given. An occa¬ 
sional surface dressing of rotten farmyard 
manure assists it to mature its growth. D. 

The Venetian Sumach (Ithus Cotinus).— 
An old-fashioned, but none the less hand¬ 
some shrub is this Rhus, which, ornamental 
at. all seasons, is especially so when crowned 
with its feathery inflorescence towards the 
latter part of the summer, in which singe 
it remains for some time, and again in the 
autumn by reason of the vivid t uts assumed 
l.v the leaves before tb**-i>drop. Then-colour 
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acquired by the decaying foliage will de¬ 
pend, to a considerable extent, upon the 
position of the plant, as if in a somewhat 
dry and exposed spot, the leaves are much 
more richly coloured than where the plant 
is in a situation more conducive to rap'd 
growth. Few, if any, shrubs are so suited to 
plant as an isolated specimen on Grass as this, 
as it will form a well-balanced hush, totally 
devoid of any stiffness or formality, the 
lowermost branches extending for some 
little distance from the parent plant, nm 
far, it is true, but quite sufficient to form a 
desirable edging to tlie central mass. I was 
never so much struck with the beauty of 
this Rhus as on one occasion when 1 unex¬ 
pectedly came upon a fine specimen just at 
its best, whose bright red, wig-like masses 
of inflorescence were lit up by the rays of 
the declining sun and formed a beautiful 
summer picture.—T. 

Pruning Laurels ( E. c. is always at! 

\Uahlc to prune Laurels in March or April, as then 
the shoots math; followin'.: the cutting net Hrm 
before the winter. Cut them with a knife, and 
never use the prnninz shears. The Privet may be 
pruned in the autumn or in the earjy sitring. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM RUST. 

All cultivators of these plants dread 
an attack of “rust.” In some instances 1 have 
seen a whole collection, practically every 
plant of which had lost all the leaves ex¬ 
cept about half-a-dozen at the top, and they 
were hanging limp and nearly black. The 
flowers, of course, did not develop, and 
many of them dropped off shortly after 
the first florets showed colour. Readers of 
Gardening Illustrated should at once 
carefully examine the plants, ns the month 
of July, if at all rainy, is a favourable one 
for tlie spread of the disease. The ruat 
appears on the under sides of the leaves 
and resembles spots of brown dust, so it 
will be advisable to raise the leaves when 
examining them. At a certain stage of the 
development of the “rust” the latter causes 
the top sides of the leaves to turn a dull 
yellow just above the spores. Close, 
moist weather favours the growth of 
the rust spores, and if two or three 
days come very hot and drv, and 
the plants are then syringed vigorously, 
the spores are distributed wholesale, and 
plants that are quite free one day will be 
affected the following morning, and in three 

♦ lays the “ rust ” on their leaves can be 
seen with the naked eye. Having ascer¬ 
tained that some or the plants are diseased, 
spray the foliage with sulphide of potassium 
dissolved in water. Procure the best 
sulphide and dissolve 1 oz. in a gall >n 
of clear rain water. Use an enamelled 
vessel and -cover from the air while the 
lumps arc dissolving. Then very carefully 
syringe the leaves, in the form of a spray, 
on the undersides, so as to wet every part. 
Do this twice, the second time on the follow ¬ 
ing day. 

In order to be certain that the “rust” 
is quite conquered, mix 1 oz. of sulphide 
in onc-and-a-half gallons of rain-water, and 
spray all the other plants in the same way. 
Prevention is better than cure, and al¬ 
though the leaves affected will not he lost 
if they are timely sprayed, the plants must 
receive some cheek. As autumn approaches 
the plants are liable to be attacked bv mil¬ 
dew, and a weak solution of the sulphide 
of potassium will maintain the foliage in a 
clean healthy condition. Bourne Vale. 

SEASONABLE HINTS, 
l liE moist weather experienced dur ng the 
last few weeks has suited well-established 
plants. Growth has been made quite freely, 
and although it has not that firm appearance 
that all good growers desire to see at this 
period, yet there is not the slightest doubt 

♦ hat tlie two months that are to intervene 
between the present time and the housing 
periwd, will suffice to ripen the wood suffici¬ 
ently to ensure excellent results in the 


flowering period. What the grower has to 
remember at this time is, to observe the 
smallest details of culture in every 
particular. 

Staking and tying should be attended to 
at the present time. The growths have de¬ 
veloped somewhat rapidly of late, and 
owing to their unripened condition, slaking 
and tying are therefore all important When 
inserting the stakes in the eoil, and addi¬ 
tional ones that are required from time to 
time, always see that they are sharpened 
so that when put into the soil, at some dis¬ 
tance from the base of the main stem, the 
grower may rest assured that no damage 
to the roots is being done. When making 
a tie, see that this is securely done, first 
of all at a point of the growth near to the 
base of the stake. This should be fairly 
tight so that rigidity is ensured. Subse¬ 
quent tics should be made equi distant, at 
suitable points in the stem of the plant, 
but no tie should he made where the wood 
is soft. When making ties in the upper 
portion of the growths it is well to allow 
a little play for the shoots. First, securely 
make a tie to the stake, and then bring 
w'ithin a loop-like tie the growth it is desired 
to control; there should then be no fear 
that the plants will pass through boisterous 
winds with little or no harm. The summer 
quarters should he kept free of weeds, as 
these afford excellent hiding places for in¬ 
sect pests. Often weeds accumulate round 
about the pots, and unless they are 
speedily dealt with they soon attain pro¬ 
portions that are most inconvenient, besides 
being an eyesore. Weeds in the surface soil 
of the pots are also at this period a source 
of some anxiety to growers. They should 
be removed in their infancy. It is very easy 
to remove them when they are young, but 
if they be allowed to remain a week or two 
undisturbed their vigorous roots fasten in the 
rich soil of the potting compost, and their 
removal then becomes a matter of difficulty 
and often damages the surface roots of the 
plants. 

Some of the earliest of the exhibition 
sorts will develop their buds, very probably, 
at the end of July or the early days of 
August, and although this is unduly early, 
it is possible to retard their full develop¬ 
ment by allowing the young growths that 
surround the crown buds to remain rather 
longer than usual, removing one at a time 
•s > long as the bud continues to develop. 
Generally speaking, the buds of the Japanese 
sorts retained between, say.the lOih of August 
and the last weeks of that month, yield 
blooms of a high degree of excellence, and 
this largely through be ng retained at this 
early period. Thus ample time is allowed 
for the buds to develop gradually and satis¬ 
factorily, so that large, deep and handsome 
blooms result. 

A most important matter at this time also 
is to keep the points of the growths free 
from the attacks of insect pests. Green¬ 
fly and black fly will develop, especially in 
surroundings of a close and confined 
character. The jumper, an insect well 
known to Chrysanthemum growers, is the 
cause of much damage at th s period. It 
has the unfortunate habit of piercing the 
tender growths just below the apex, causing 
them to heel over and rendering them use¬ 
less. Dusting the points of the shoots with 
Tobacco-powder has rendered the points 
of the growths somewhat distasteful to th s 
insect. It is alsi> a good plan, on each occa¬ 
sion of visiting the collection of plants, to 
lightly tap the wires to which the stakes 
are secured, thereby disturbing the shoots 
to such an extent as to induce this insect 
to depart. It is also a good rule to lightly 
pass the hand over the points of the growths 
from time to time when going through the 
rows of plants, this also disturbing th s depie- 
dator and minimising the chances of damage 
from this source. Caterpillars are in some 
gardens a great source of anxiety, especially 
where the standing ground is not kept free 
of weeds. Immediately a plant, is seen to be 
suffering from the attacks of the caterpillar, 
a careful inspection sh mid l»e made of the 
whole plant. If this marauder cannot be 
seen it is well to loosen the ties from the wire 
supports and place the plant on its side 
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on the ground. It can then bo bettor ex- 
amined, especially on the under sides of the 
leaves where the caterpillar is often disposed 
to secrete itself. A slight shaking of the 
plant will sometimes dislodge this pest. 
Anyhow, it must be caught, otherwise the 
tender shoots may suffer to such an extent 
as to render them useless, and the prospects 
of the season be rendered null and void. 

Feeding is a matter that requires atten¬ 
tion at this time, and plants that have used 
up the plant-food constituents in the soil 
should be treated to a periodical watering, 
first with soot-water two or three times a 
week, and then in a little while alternately 
using some well-known and reliable fer¬ 
tiliser, giving applications in weak doses in 
order that the surface roots may not be 
damaged. It is astonishing what a plant 
can be made to assimilate by giving weak 
doses at first, gradually increasing their 
strength. _ E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums which buds to re¬ 
tain (ll r . A'.).—The names you sent us to 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEAUMONTIA GRANDI FLORA. 

1 This plant—a spray of bloom of which is 
| here represented—was, at one time, very 
popular with plant-growers, but it ultimately 
I became somewhat neglected, other plants of 
more recent introduction taking its place. 
It is a member of the Dogbane family, which 
abounds in showy flowered climbers, of 
which the most notable are Allamandas, 
j Dipladenias, etc. The Beaumontia is a 
bold-growing plant, with large, white bell¬ 
shaped flowers borne in terminal and axillary 
corymbs. It is surprising that such a fine 
plant should have been allowed to go out 
[ of cultivation. It thrives best in an inter- 
1 mediate-house and delights in abundance of 
sunshine and light. It never does well in 
i a pot, and consequently should be planted 
* out in a soil composed of loam, peat, and 
I sand. It flowers upon the previous year’s 
' grow tbs, and w hen the blooms have fallen 
the plant should be cut hard in to induce a 
greater quantity of lateral shoots for next 


J this spring that the best show of these 
flowers he had ever seen was from those 
| bulbs that had not been repotted for three 
seasons. To verify that statement I am going 
to set aside a dozen potfuls and see how 
they turn out. The loose soil on the sur¬ 
face was replaced with good fresh soil and 
the roots well fed as soon as growth ap- 
I peared. The one essential item besides free 
| ventilation, is keeping the plants to within 
a foot of the glass lights, and supporting 
| the growth with a few small twiggy sticks 
I and strands of Raffia to prevent the flower- 
spikes being crippled as they push out of 
the central growths. 

July and early August is the time to repot 
or secure a stock of bulbs for next season’s 
display, selecting the largest bulbs so that 
a uniform potful may be obtained. The 
smaller offset can be grown on if an increase 
of stock, is desired. Pots from 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter are the most suitable, 
placing six to a dozen bulbs in the pots 
respectively. Let the pots be clean, care¬ 
fully drained and filled loosely to within 
inches with the usual compost prepared 
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A flowering shoot of Beaumontia grandiflora. 


advise you upon are wrongly spelt in several 
instances, but we give the correct names in 
the subjoined list: — 

Name. Wkich bud* to retain. 

Mrs. W. Mease.Second crown 

Rayonnante Second crown 

Vf. R. Church Second crown 

Mr. W. Knox .Second crown 

N. C. 8. Jubilee.Second crown 

Mine. R. Oberthur .First crown 

Kimplicity . Second crown 

Mrs. Geo. Mileham .First crown 

Phoebua . .. .. .Second crown 

Kimberley.Second crown 

Rady Conyers First crown 

General Hutton.First crown 

Mrs Barklay Second crown 

Mr. T. Carrington .. Second crown 

The other four names we canuot trace. 

Azaleas from cuttings (Dunning').— These tan 
be struck from cuttings of the young growing 
shoots, taken off at a length of 2 inches to 3 inches 
and dibbled into well-drained pots of sundy peat, 
made very firm. After this they should be covered 
with a bell-glass, and stood in the shade in a warm- 
house. This is the only way to strike Indian Aza¬ 
leas, but it cannot be recommended to the amateur, 
a* the cuttings need very careful treatment. Nearly 
all the Azaleas met with in this country arc grafted 
on to a vigorous-growing stock. Considering how 
cheaply healthy little plants can be purchased in 
the autumn, we canno^--»4*i se vou to attempt their 
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season’s bloom. It should be grown upon 
pillars or wires near the glass. \Vhen grown- 
on the roof of a house the shoots must be 
kept thin, or otherwise the large leaves 
produce a too heavy shade for plants grow¬ 
ing underneath. T. 

FREESIAS. 

Among early flowering bulbous plants, from 
the end of January onwards, few are more 
pleasing than a well-grown batch of the above, 
not only useful in pots, but valuable and 
| lasting as cut flowers. Some growers get 
them into flower by Christmas, but such are 
I hot to be compared with those that bloom 
I during February and March, neither are they 
I so lasting on the plant or cut and placed 
in the house. These Cape bulbs resent any¬ 
thing in the way of coddling. They cannot 
1 have too much fresh air, avoiding, of course, 
i cold draughts during winter and early 
! spring, from the thne their Grass-like 
I growths appear in early autumn, to the tinio 
1 the foliage dies down in early summer. 

I Well treated bulbs are satisfactory for 
several years, and a gardener friend told me 


for Hyacinths and other bulbs. Cover the 
bulbs with soil, lightly pressing it around 
them with the fingers, give a good watering 
with a rose can and place in a frame or pit 
out of reach of the sun, and cover with Moss 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. In a fortnight 
examine the pots every few days, removing 
the Moss as soon as growth begins, and take 
the pots to an unheated frame resting on 
ashes. Apply clear water as required up 
to the time roots can be seen at the bottom 
of the drainage, when a stimulant may be 
given alternately with the clear water. 

Freesias are easily raised from seed, 
which should be sown as soon as ripe. 

I Several will flower the following year if well 
treated, sowing thinly in pots and not trans¬ 
planting. I would counsel cultivators not to 
ripen seed on the bulbs tney expect to flower 
well the following spring. Of late years 
| there have been raised one or two new 
I varieties in Chapmani (pure yellow-, orange 
j blotch), Tubergeni (soft carmine rose), and 
i T. Amethyst (a soft lavender-mauve), hut 
j the older varieties cannot be dispensed with, 
as in F. refracta alba we have a lovely 
'flower and sojfragrantj ■ *md refracta (white 
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with yellow blotch), also fragrant. These 
two I have planted out of doors here at the 
base of a south wall nicely sheltered, where 
they flower annually, but do not appear to 
increase to any extent.—J ames Mayne, 
Bicton Gardens, Devonshire. 


PROPAGATION OF HYDRANGEAS. 

To have the big, single heads of bloom, such 
as are usually seen on Hydrangeas in the 
early spring and summer months, the cuttings 
should be taken during the months of August 
and September. These should consist of the 
half-ripened tops of unflowered shoots having 
bold, hard tips. This latter is most essential, 
because these well-developed, pointed buds 
contain the future blooms in embryo, and, 
unless they are present at the time the cut¬ 
tings are taken, flowers may be looked for in 
vain next .season. Shoots carrying these 
pointed buds at their extremities are usually 
to be found plentifully on old plants, and 
should be cut off about 4 inches or 5 inches in 
length. Beyond the removal of the lower¬ 
most pair of leaves, and cutting the wood 
straight across immediately below a joint, 
no other preparation is needed. Each cut¬ 
ting should then be inserted singly in small 
sixty-sized pots filled with light, sandy soil, 
putting a pinch of sand at the base of each, 
to facilitate callusing. Make them quite firm 
by pre&sing the finger and thumb round the 
stems, in the same manner as when potting 
plants, and well water when finished. They 
will strike readily in a cold-frame or hand- 
light if kept close and well shaded, but if 
a frame in which Melons or Cucumbers have 
been grown or a part of it can be spared, the 
little neat remaining in the hot-bed will en¬ 
courage more speedy rooting. When well 
rooted, the plants should be gradually har¬ 
dened, and finally stored away on a shelf in 
a cold-house, where they must be kept on the 
dry side, but not so dry that the wood 
shrivels and the roots perish, until the time 
arrives to pot them on and start them. 

Potting may be done, part of the plants in 
January and part in February. By dividing 
them thus, a long succession may be had. Pots 
of the size known as 48*s are quite large 
enough, and a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, a 
little dried cow-dung, and a dash of coarse 
sand forms a good rooting medium for them. 
The potting should be firmly done, and water 
afforded in a careful manner until the roots 
become active and take possession of the new 
soil. Gentle warmth, such as may be ob¬ 
tained in a vinery or Peach-house at work, 
will be suitable for starting them into growth. 
When the flower-heads begin to develop, they 
may either be hastened or retarded by put¬ 
ting the plants into more heat or in a cooler 
place, just as may be necessary. When the 
flower-heads are developing fast, liquid- 
manure may be given daily. Grown on these 
lines, very large heads of bloom may be had, 
and such plants are always of great service 
for general decoration. A. W. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS. 

The first importations of these most- useful 
and easily grown bulbs will soon be to hand. 
Those who require an early supply should 
not lose any time in securing their usual 
number, and if they can afford room for a 
larger quantity they will not regret it, for 
there is hardly anything so welcome at the 
dull season of the year as these Roman 
Hyacinths. Even if it is not essential to 
have them in flower so very early, it is all 
the same most desirable to give the order 
in good time so as to secure the pick of 
the bulbs. Exposure in a shop or warehouse, 
whether as in the former instance upon dry 
boards, or where much gas is burnt, or in 
the latter case lying possibly in bulk in the 
cases as imported, is not at all desirable 
to the future well-being of the bulbs. The 
purposes for which they are chiefly intended 
when in flower should be studied at the time 
of potting. For instance, if required for 
cutting in bulk, the bulbs may be grown 
with little trouble in boxes as frequently 
used for Celery, with some three or four 
dozen in a box. If so many are not wanted, 
yet- for the same purpose square s«^d-pans 
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will be found a capital medium ; the most 
of the room can always be made with either 
these or the boxes. When required for 
decoration, as in vases or jardinieres, then 
growing either three or five bulbs in a 
4§-inch to 6-inch pot is much the best mode 
of culture; a larger quantity in these or 
larger pots is only a waste of material. If 
the conservatory is the chief place for them, 
then some eight or ten may be potted in 
larger pots to suit the case, but when this is 
done a free use of drainage should be made. 
I prefer a not too rich soil, otherwise there 
is a tendency towards a too leafy growth 
and flower-spikes not in accord therewith. 
A light loamy soil will suit them well; that 
in which early Melons have been grown 
answers well. This soil would be good, yet 
not of too rich a character. Where good 
soil is costly or troublesome to obtain in 
quantity, it may thus be used over two or 
three times, provided each kind of plant is 
of quite a distinct character. For such as 
these Hyacinths and other early bulbs which 
never remain in it for any length of time 
it never need be first-hand soil; if it has 
been well exposed for a week or two it will 
be all the better. More sand or road scrap¬ 
ings may be added to it with advantage, and 
it should be tolerably dry, as anything ap¬ 
proaching a pasty nature at the time of 
potting is quite undesirable. No forcing 
should ever be attempted until a good 
quantity of roots has been made; it can 
then be accomplished with comparative 
ease ; whereas failures will ensue where un¬ 
due haste has been taken. As soon as potted 
they may be placed in a cool frame or pit 
on a moist bottom, and be covered with 
Cocoa-fibre refuse, which I think is pre¬ 
ferable to ashes, unless the latter are of a 
thoroughly reliable nature. The ash-heap 
is so often made a receptacle for noxious 
compounds or other undesirable things, 
that caution is necessary in using any such 
stuff. One good watering to settle tne soil 
is advisable before the bulbs are covered 
up; then from 3 inches to 4 inches, or even 
less, of fibre will be found quite sufficient. 
I prefer a frame, so that heavy rains may 
be warded off, whilst they do not ever be¬ 
come so cool as when out-of-doors entirely, 
probably under a north wall. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8olanum Wendlandl.— About a year ago 
there was in Gardening Illustrated a 
figure of this strong-growing climbing species 
of Solanum, flowering in a comparatively 
dwarf state. At the receut Holland House 
Exhibition some of the finest examples that 
I have ever seen grown in this way were 
shown. These plants, each kept to a single 
stem, were about a yard high, and each was 
crowned by a huge head of pretty lavender- 
blue flowers. Plants of Solanum Wendlandi 
grown in this manner are not only very 
attractive, but they afford a pleasing 
change from the flowering subjects usually 
employed for decoration. Cuttings even of 
the strong shoots strike very readily, and 
the cultural requirements of this Solanum 
are not at all exacting.—X. 

Soft-wooded plants for winter flowering. 
—There is yet time to strike cuttings of Poin- 
settias, if good, strong cuttings are available. 
They will soon root in bottom-heat if kept 
close and given a good start in a close, warm 
little house, and afterwards moved to a cooler 
ventilated pit or frame. Where they can be 
near the glass to ripen the growth they will 
produce good heads of bracts during winter. 
Libonias will soon be forward enough for full 
exposure. Begonias will do now in a span- 
roofed pit near the glass, shaded lightly when 
the sun is hot in the middle of the dav. Bou- 
vardias will do in a cool pit now. \Vhat is 
wanted is ehort-jointed, sturdy growth, 
which, w hen well ripened, will produce plenty 
of flowers. Sparmannia africana flowers 
freely in a young 6tate if well ripened. I 
have had this African Hemp 10 feet high 
planted out in a conservatory, but cuttings 
rooted in spring will flower during the winter 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots ; but it is not a popu¬ 
lar plant, because it is of ro use for cutting, 
and what we want now are long-stemmed 
flowers, that can be cut to make some show 


in a vase. Centropogon Lucyanus, Coleus 
thyrsoideu8, Euphorbia jacquiniseflora, Jas- 
minum gracillimum, Justicia carnea, J. spe- 
ciosa, Pentas carnea, P. kermesina, Plum¬ 
bago coccinea superba, Thyrsacanthus ruti- 
lans, and Hebeclinium ianthinum are all more 
or less useful in winter. Centradenia rosea 
is a pretty evergreen bush, that flowers freely 
in the winter and spring months. We have 
used it in small pots as a pretty table plant, 
but have lost sight of it of late years. Some 
of these old plants would pay for looking up. 

Cochllostema Jacoblanum.— This might, 
when out of flower, be taken, at a superficial 
glance, for one of the Bromeliads, but closer 
inspection reveals the fact that the leaves are 
of a soft, somewhat succulent nature, instead 
of the firm, harsh character common to Bro¬ 
meliads in general. In vigorous examples, the 
leaves are each nearly a yard in length and 
6 inches wide, but the plant will flower freely 
when much smaller than this. Botanieally, 
it belongs to the Spider Wort family, and is, 
therefore, nearly related to the Tradescan* 
tias. The flowers, which are borne in loose 
clusters from the axils of the leaves, are 
numerous and of a pleasing shade of blue. 
It flowers, as a rule, from now onwards. 
Apart from the beauty of its blossoms, this 
Cochliostema is a handsome foliage plant, 
the large, dark-green leaves, with a purplish 
margin, being arranged in a regular vasiform 
fashion. The flowers are agreeably scented. 
This Cochliostema is a native of the Andes 
of Ecuador, and, when first introduced, ju6t 
over forty years ago, it, from its noble and 
distinct appearance, aroused a good deal of 
interest. It can be increased by seeds, which 
ripen if care is taken to fertilise the curious 
blossoms. It needs an open compost, such 
as a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, fibrous peat, 
and sand, and an ample supply of water at the 
roots. At the same time, the drainage must 
be effective. The cool part of the stove or an 
intermediate temperature suits it best. - 
G. H. C. 

Crotolaria capensis.— The genus Croto- 
laria is a fairly extensive one, most of the 
members being natives of the warmer regions 
of the globe. They are, however, very rarely 
met with in gardens, though the species at 
the head of this note is certainly worthy of 
extended recognition as a flowering shrub for 
the greenhouse. It is so employed at Kew, 
and just now forms an attractive feature 
in the cool compartment of the T-range, 
where it is associated with many other South 
African plants. In general appearance it 
somewhat resembles one of the Bladder 
Sennas (Colutea), being, like them, of a 
shrubby character, and belonging to the order 
Leguminosae. The leaves of this Crotolaria 
are trifoliate, and the Pea-shaped blos¬ 
soms, borne in terminal drooping ra¬ 
cemes, are bright yellow when fully expanded, 
but, when partially opened, are freely tinged 
w T ith green. It was introduced into this 
country as long ago as 1774, but outside of a 
botanic garden is very rarely met with. Being 
a plant of very aimple cultural requirements, 
this Crotolaria might with advantage be more 
often grown than it is. —T. C. 

Cleome splnosa.— The Cleomes are for the 
most part strong-growing herbs, many of 
them being of annual duration. They are 
natives of the warmer districts of the New 
World, and, though a few species have been 
long known in this country, they are very 
rarely met with. Their nomenclature, too, 
seems to be in a very confused state. That 
at the head of this note—C. spinosa—which, 
according to the “ Dictionary of Gardening,” 
is synonymous with C. pungens—forms just 
now a showy feature in the Cape House at 
Kew\ It is of strong yet sturdy growth, the 
single stem being clothed with rough-lobed 
leaves and terminated by a large head of 
curiously-shaped purplish flowers, whose long, 
slender filaments form quite a notable feature 
of the inflorescence. This last-named charac¬ 
ter is sometimes common to several other 
plants of the same order as the Cleome be¬ 
longs to—namely, Capparideae. The annual 
species of Cleome need to be sown in warmth 
early in the spring, and grown on freely 
afterwards. A fairly rich, moderately light 
soil suits them best.—X. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE ZEPHERIN DROUHIN ON OAK 
TRELLIS. 

I lean more to the Teas and Chinas than to 
the red Roses, but this one has captivated 
me, and looks very well on an Oak fence. 
Where Oak abounds, as it often does in some 
districts, fences formed of it are helpful in 
the garden. They might sometimes take 
the place of the ugly iron fences so common. 
Happily, the men handy in dealing with 
Oak-wood think nothing of erecting a 
post-and-rail fence, which does very well for 
the growth of the taller Roses, and helps to 
form a good background to mixed borders. 


experiment will admit. Localities vary very 
much. One may be near a town and receive 
i all the disadvantages of smoky chimneys 
from mills, factories, and the like, where Rose¬ 
growing must always be attended with bad 
, results. On the other hand, there are 
suburbs that feel no such ill effects, where 
, the air is pure and the soil good, and where 
Rose-growing is profitable. It is in such 
1 neighbourhoods wnere, although the garden 
ground may be limited, one can get not a 
i little pleasure, and where for a number of 
j years, at any rate, the plants will thrive. 
There are, of course, some Roses that do 
better than others near to a town, that will 
J stand for a time at least the encroachment 
I of buildings and the presence of smoke, and 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

One autumn, nine or ten years ago, I took 
a dozen Rose cuttings—cutting through a 
joint like a Pelargonium cutting—and put 
them, three in a pot, in a cool-house. Two 
! of them survived, which was not very en¬ 
couraging. The following year I tried some 
| more, putting them straight into the ground : 
i this was not very successful either, and it 
was not until a couple of years later that 
I found that a successful cutting must have 
l a heel, and that it must be a pulled-off 
| heel and not a cut one. I now, every year, 
about the second week in October, go 
| round the old plants and pull off good stout 
shoots of the current year’s growth not less 
than 12 inches long. I pull them off the 



Rose Zepherin Drouhin on an Oak trellia. 


This Rose is pretty in colour out-of-doors or 
in the cut state.—W. 

-Although this beautiful Rose is usually 

described as a bright pink, this description 
does not, to my mind, convey any idea of its 
colour. Its blossoms are semi-double, pro¬ 
duced in clusters from three to eight in num¬ 
ber, and upon thornless growths, with pretty 
amber-colourcd foliage. It is classed as a 
Bourbon, and was raised by Bizot in 1868, so 
that it is no novelty. If some of these old 
Roses could be brought before the public in 
some way, they would be sought after, for 
they are full of charm, and would surpass in 
some respects many modern introductions.— 
Rosa. 


Roses for suburbs.— That disappointment 
is often experienced in growing Roses in 
suburban districts, many who have tried the 
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those who live under such conditions have 
to find out from experience what varieties 
will do well in their own particular locality. 
There are varieties well known to the 
suburban gardener that nearly always give 
satisfaction, and it is to these that we must 
look if we desire plants that are not likely 
to get less year by year. One must look 
mainly to Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas. Of the former, one thinks of many 
gardens near towns where the following 
bloom well:—Dr. Andry, Mme. Eugene Ver- 
dier, Beauty of Waltham, Duchess of Bed¬ 
ford, Louis Van Houtte, and Ulrich Brunner. 
Some of our best known Hybrid Teas are 
equally useful to the suburban gardener. 
Here are a few that are grown frequently: — 
Grace Darling, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, La France, Killarnev, and 
Mrs. W. J. Grant. Lfahurst. 


, old wood just where the shoot started in 
spring, cut off all the leaves except a few 
just at the top, and put the cuttings into 
I the ground about half their length, or more, 
I fork up the ground first and add a little 
1 sand, and I put in the cuttings wherever 
I can find a square foot vacant, and leave 
I them till the following autumn comes 
round, then transplant them or let them 
* remain where they are if there is room for 
them. I have only a small garden. It is 
surrounded by trees, and the subsoil is stiff 
j yellow clay. The majority of budded Roses 
I buy, struggle for a few years and then die, 

! but I have now over two hundred own-root 
Roses of various ages, chiefly H.T.’s and 
H.P.’s, that grow vigorously and bloom 
splendidly. Own-root Roses, as a rule, make 
good plants quickly. I have had this y^ar 
' some good blooms off Caroline Testout, 
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Frau Karl Druschki, and Prince de Bulgarie, 
from cuttings put in in October, 1908, and 
the plants are from 2 feet to 3 feet high. 
Of course all cuttings are not successful; 
about 50 per cent, strike, and of these quite 
90 per cent, come on well after they are 
established. A few w r ill make no headway 
after striking, but these, if given a move, 
enerally come right. In all these years I 
ave only lost one plant that was estab¬ 
lished, and that was a La France, which 
something attacked at the root. I have now 
over forty varieties well established. The 
only Rose so far I have had any difficulty 
with is Louis van Houtte, and the one that 
strikes most easily is Caroline Testout. 
Forest Hill , S.E. C. Noakes. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Striking Roses.— Is it advisable to remove the 
cloches every now and then to water the cuttings 
and give them ventilation, or do you keep the 
cloches on right through the winter and spring? I 
have for some years put my cuttings in in October 
without any protection, and left them to take care 
of themselves until the following spring, and usually 
about 60 per cent, rooted. Last spring, with it’s 
rapid changes of temperature, excessive wet, and 
late frosts, was so disastrous that I want to try 
them next year under hand-lights. -Ciiarlks Noakes. 

[It is advisable to take off the cloches now 
and then, not so much to water the cuttings, 
for this is not necessary during the winter, 
as to prevent injury by damping. Any de¬ 
cayed leaves should be removed as soon as 
seen. Do not keep the cloches off for more 
than an hour at a time. In spring the cut¬ 
tings should be watered about 10 a.m. on a 
fine morning, and the cloches kept off for an 
hour.] 

Roses for exposed garden.- Kindly tell me 
what are the mood suitable dwarf Roses to plant 
in a garden swept by both east and south-easi 
winds. I have already in it Frau Karl Druschki, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Merveille de Lyons. La France, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Niphetos, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mme. 
Hoste, Lady Roberts, and several unnamed red 
Roses besides. I want to make two more beds of 
a dozen, all different. 1 love yellow Roses best, but 
have been unfortunate in losing Souvenir de Pierre 
Nottirig and Goldelse. They did no good. The first 
was killed in its first winter; the second bore one 
Rose, never grew more than to about 8 inches, and 
d'ed in its second winter; and 1 fear Tea Roses will 
never do well here. I do not like any shade ap¬ 
proaching magenta, and only care for well-shaped 
Roses, scorning Ramblers and such-like. Please do 
not advise Roses that grow many buds in a cluster 
at the end of a spray, as one cannot cut them for 
decorat ion.-C. Pitllk'in . 

[Some good varieties for your windy gar¬ 
den would be as follows, avoiding those you 
already possess: Caroline Testout, Mrs. 
R. G. Sharman Crawford. Hugh Dickson, 
Suzanne M. Rodocanachi, Charles Lefebvre, 
Commandant Felix Faure, Lady Ashtown, 
Laurent Carle, Gustav Grunerwald, Mme. 
Maurice de Luze. The following are lovely 
sorts of yellowish shades, which should do 
well in your garden : Mme. Ravary, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Joseph Hill, Amateur Teyssier. 
Le Progres, Melanie Soupert, Prince <le Bul¬ 
garie. These are all delightful Roses, and 
will grow readily. If they produce too many 
buds, you can disbud them, for one cannot 
alter the nature of Roses, and it is the nature 
of the Teas and Hybrid Teas to produce their 
blossoms in clusters, and, where they are 
valued as garden plants, it is a splendid 
trait, which we prize very much.] 

Striking Rose-cuttings In water and 
80ll.—There are two methods by which Roses 
may easily be propagated, and wh : ch should 
not be lost sight of now when there are so 
many shoots available. I allude to the prac¬ 
tice of selecting half-ripened pieces, cutting 
them off at a joint, if possible, and placing 
them singly in wide-mouthed bottles of water 
in which there have been placed a few bits 
of charcoal to keep the water pure. In a few 
weeks it will be seen that roots have put 
out, and before these get too lar^e, it is best, 
to remove the cutting from the water, and 
carefully pot off in soil made up of ]or.;«i and 
a little leaf-mould and »and. It is better to 
try tlit? cuttings in separate bottles in order 
to prevent the possibility of disturbing the 
roots at the time of potting, which is not in¬ 
frequent when several are put into the same 
bottle. Roses may also be raised from cut¬ 
tings by dibbling the shoots into a bed made 
up with a good proportion of sand and lonm. 
No difficulty will be found in getting robust 
growers like the Ramblers tp strike in this 
way, while one may reckon on a good number 
of H.P.’s and Tea's slrikin.g-.-r-F VL |U 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Aconitum Ackbrmanni. —I have just made 
the acquaintance of a dwarf blue and white 
Monkshood, and I think highly of it. It is 
catalogued as Aconitum Ad(ermanni, but I 
cannot learn from anybody who is the 
authority for the name. It is a very pretty 
plant, and dwarfer than the blue and white 
variety of the common Monkshood. In 
rather a dry place, it is barely 2 feet high, 
and is giving me good spikes of very prettily 
coloured flowers which are large in propor¬ 
tion to the stature of the plant, but not too 
massive. Not only do I not know the authority 
for the name, but I am in ignorance as to its 
native habitat. This, however, affects very 
little the usefulness of a plant for the garden, 
and I consider that Ackermann’s Monkshood 
is useful where hardy flowers are in request. 
No doubt its roots are poisonous, but if we 
eliminated from our gardens all the poisonous 
plants they contain there would De many 
shortcomings indeed among our favourites. 
So I have decided to retain Ackermann’s 
Monkshood, which seems quite hardy and 
grows well in common soil. 

The Climbing Monkshood.— After see¬ 
ing the Climbing or Twining Monkshood 
(Aconitum volubile), I am lost between two 
opinions. I read that it is the noblest of 
all Monkshoods, and I expected something 
better than I saw. It is fine in its w r ay, no 
doubt, but I am not sure that a climbing 
Monkshood is much to be desired when we 
have so many finer plants of that character. 
Even in the same natural order the Cleraats 
is far and away superior, and only those 
who care for decidedly uncommon plants, 
apart from their relative garden value, would 
prefer a Monkshood as a climber to a good 
Clematis. I should like to have the opinion 
of others. A climbing Monkshood, such as 
Aconitum volubile, seems to me to be a kind 
of anomaly or incongruity. Perhaps had we 
had it first of all the Aconitums we might 
have thought more highly of it, but its 
height of 7 feet or 8 feet does not consti¬ 
tute it a good climber for anything save a 
low trellis or pole, and we have so many 
brighter and better plants that I think, 
with all deference, we need not trouble about 
the Climbing Monkshood. 

Hardy Heaths.—I am glad indeed to see 
that the hardy Heaths have been receiving 
a deserved prominence in the columns of 
Gardening Illustrated. A Heath garden 
(would that there were more of them!) is 
a fine addition to a house, and but from wnnt 
of space many of us would endeavour to have 
one such as was figured some time ago in 
these pages. Many more of us m : ght grow 
a few hardy Heaths, and I have been grow¬ 
ing a small selection of good ones. By 
growing a selection we can have a succes¬ 
sion for many months, and with the excep¬ 
tion of a month or two in the early winter, 
I consider that it is possible to have one 
or more in bloom for almost all the year. 
I am beginning to prize mine more, now 
that they are getting larger plants, and I 
hope they will improve. Heaths do not 
seem to renuire the peat so frequently ad¬ 
vised for them. My plants are growing 
in common loam, and doing very well, as 
a whole. I am amused at the kind of fetish 
which exists regarding “White Heather.” 
Everybody who comes to my garden, with 
few exceptions, praises the while varieties, 
but to mv mind there are some very lovely 
plants among the coloured varieties. For 
example. I do not know a white Heather 
which is as pretty as the flesh-coloured 
Erica carnea, a true winter-flowering Heath. 
Its white variety, E. carnea alba, is very 
beautiful, no doubt, also, but I cannot con¬ 
cede that it is as fine as the flesh-coloured 
one. This is a matter of taste, without 
question, but I imagine that the admiration 
for the white Heather is largely due to the 
fact that it is less plentiful, and that it is 
supposed to bring “good luck.” 

The Himalayan Aster.— One writes of 
any Aster or Starwort as the “ Himalayan ” 
Aster with some hesitation, seeing that there 
would seem to be more than one Aster from 


that region, quite as much entitled to the 
name as the one I am writing about. The 
botanists gave it such a hard name that one 
has little means of escaping from the use 
of that given above. It is known as Aster 
diplostephioides, whose English equivalent 
is the Diplostephia-like Aster, a harsh alter¬ 
native indeed, and one we must avoid if 
possible. So w*e are pretty well fixed to 
the name of Himalayan Aster. Another 
dilemma awaits us, and this is which of the 
two plants sold under the name of A. 
diplostephioides is the right one. That 
which 1 have, and which I am told is the 
correct one, is a dwarf growing plant, whose 
foliage is only a little above the ground, 
but which sends up on stems 10 inches or 
so high, flowers of about an inch or an inch- 
and a half across, of a pretty mauve blue. 
The flowers are solitary on the stalk. I 
should say we have finer flowers than this 
among the dwarf Asters, as well as among 
the Erigerons, but it is yet a plant I am 
glad to own as giving one some variety. 
It blooms with me in the end of June and 
in July. It always does very well with me 
in the mixed border in any common soil. 

The Woolly Thyme.—A little mound of 
grev, all as if covered w-ith fine grey wool, 
is a somewhat bald description of a clump 
of the Woolly Thyme in my rock gar¬ 
den. It was given me some time ago 
bv an amateur, who was very fond of it, 
and I have come to view it with much the 
same affection. It grows so close to the 

f [round, and it covers it so prettily, that I 
ook upon it as one of the nicest little 
carpeters we have for a sunny place. Of 
course it is not showy, and it gives few of 
its flowers compared with the common trail¬ 
ing Thyme, but its carpet of grey is pleas¬ 
ing and pretty. All who grow it seem to 
like Thymus * lanuginosus, as it is called, 
more and more. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


ECHINACEAS OR PURPLE CONE- 
FLOWERS. 

Yellow-flowered composites are so plenti¬ 
ful in the summer and autumn garden that we 
are ever on the search for some plants of a 
different colour, which will supply us with the 
variety we all desire. Those of the same 
family, but of different hues, are not so plenti¬ 
ful that we can afford to despise them, and 
there are some that deserve to be grown for 
their beauty, apart from the welcome contrast 
they afford in colour to those already referred 
to. * Such are the Echinaceas, formerly fre¬ 
quently classed with the Rudbeckias, and oc¬ 
casionally still catalogued as such. They have 
all the beauty of form of the best of the 
Cone-flowers, and their colour is really good. 

Echinacea anqustifolia is a handsome 
plant, growing some 3 feet or so high, and 
giving fine, high-centred flowers, with long, 
red-purple ray petals. The leaves are slightly 
narrower than those of E. purpurea. 

Echinacea purpurea and varieties.— In 
the purple Cone-flower (E. purpurea) and its 
varieties we have some of the finest of our 
taller border flowers for blooming in summer 
and autumn. Any one of these is worthy of a 
place in a good border, and a group boldly 
placed is very effective. The typical E. pur¬ 
purea is very handsome, with its fine large 
heads of red-purple, with broad and orna¬ 
mental ray-florets. A handsome variety of 
this, of still greater beauty, is E. purpurea 
randiflora, growing about 4 feet high. Tit© 
owers are more pink than red, but shade off 
to a purplish-red. In E. magnifies, we have 
another very ornamental variety, with large 
purple flowers, and one of the handsomest in 
size and in its rich colouring. It is about 
3 feet high. Of somewhat similar height is 
the Winchmore Hill variety, sent out by Mr. 
Amos Perry, and giving deeper-coloured 
flowers, on a vigorous but moderately-sized 
plant. It is about 3 feet in height. 

The Echinaceas are natives of North 
America, and are quite hardy with us. Un¬ 
fortunately, they do not seem to be very long- 
lived in many gardens, and it is thus desirable 
to divide them, and to raise some seedlings of 
the typical plants occasionally. I am inclined 
to think that poverty of soil has much to do 
with the losses apiong tbe^, JEehinaceas, and 
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I observe that when growing in good and well- 
cultivated soil, their life is considerably 
lengthened. Free growth is, therefore, to be 
encouraged, without excessive grossness, and 
a well-manured soil, with plenty of sun and 
occasional division of the plants in spring, 
will enable the grower who has had trouble 
with his Echinaceas to retain his plants much 
longer. 

Seeds can be sown under glass in spring, 
planting the seedlings out when strong enough 
where they are to flower. S. Aknott. 


TULIP BOUTON D’OU. 

The soil in which the group of Tulip Bouton 
d’Or, here figured, is growing, is heavy and 
rich, and the position rather exposed. 1 
have tried a good many Tulips in it, but the 
leaves suffer very much from hail storms 
and other troubles, a good many of those 
I have had perishing. Bouton d’Or is, how¬ 
ever, an exception. It is a long-lasting 
beautiful, and effective Tulip, though in 
time it, too, dies out. If one would succeed 


thinning of the shoots in spring. 1 go over 
mine each year when they are about a foot 
high, and cut away all the weakly growths, 
leaving only those that are likely to de¬ 
velop into stout flowering-spikes. At 
the present time I have spikes 8 feet 
high, the upper 3 feet of which is flower, 
and also bearing numerous side branches of 
bloom l foot to 2 feet in length. The 
only things that trouble my Delphiniums are 
slugs, snails, and cats, the first two eating 
the young shoots in spring, and the last 
playing hide-and-seek amongst the young 
stems and breaking them ofT. 1 have found 
a light sprinkling of “ Alphol ” the best 
remedy for them all, cats especially avoiding 
any place where it is used. J. CLARK. 

Bayahot. 

THE NORTH BORDER. 

I think we are apt to somewhat undervalue 
the north border. Anyone who has had much 
experience in exhibiting knows that, while on 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Peas: their present needs.— To 

keep up a regular supply of flowers of good 
quality for the longest possible period 
should be the aim of all who grow Sweet 
Peas. This is not at all difficult. It is well 
to bear in mind now, that, however anxious 
we may be to obtain seed of some particular 
variety, we can only allow pods to develop 
at the expense of many blossoms, and it 
therefore oecomes a question as to whether 
after all it is not the cheapest in the end 
to secure our seeds from firms “ who grow 
for seed,” and stick to our own object, that 
is “grow for bloom.” Changes of food are 
beneficial, and copious supplies of water in 
dry weather with syringing should also be 
the rule. I had this question put to me the 
other day:—“My Bweet Peas are looking 
well, but they are planted a bit tlrck, and 
Chickweed is coming up fast amongst them 
will it hurt them ? I am afraid of pulling 
out the Chickweed from fear of rooting out 
the Sweet Peas.” The problem presents 



A group of the May-flowering Tulip Bouton fl'Or. 


with it the bulbs should be lifted at least 
©very two years. W. 


DELPHINIUMS. 

Referring to “ Clissold’s ” note on p. 426, 
re “Delphiniums Failing to Flower,” I am in¬ 
clined to think the books are wrong in 
advising transplanting them every three 
years. I have some twenty clumps in my 
garden, and they have been undisturbed for 
at least five years, and some of them more. 
The soil is very light, and I was informed 
that I should never succeed with Delphin¬ 
iums, but I have always found them grow' 
well and flower profusely. If T transplant 
anything in my herbaceous border, I always 
try to do it early in October, whether the 
foliage is ripe or not, provided the ground 
is not too dry. I find that by doing this the 
plants never feel the move, but grow freely 
the following year. By transplanting in 
October, new roots are formed in the course 
of two or three weeks, and the plants get 
well established before the winter. There 
is one item in the j«4Jture of Delphiniums 
that |js often pveiflookctflTvtVud the 


warm border blossoms may be expected ear- 
i lier, it is a difficult matter even when shades 
are employed to retard some blossoms, and 
where a number of flow ers of a certain sort is 
wanted, it is wise to see that a number of 
plants is found room for on the north side of 
the garden. Apart from exhibition flowers, it 
is also best to use the half-shady portion of 
the garden for plants for the production of 
i cut flowers for the home. We see the advan¬ 
tage of this in such things as Irises, Cam¬ 
panulas, and, in particular, Pteonies and 
Phloxes. Pyrethrums, too, often become 
worn out on a warm, dry soil, but, given the 
benefit of a screened position, they will keep 
in flower much longer. Nor would I exempt 
Roses. I know a garden where, on a cool 
wall, blooms of William Allen Richardson are 
cut, with that deep gold tint which is almost 
impossible from plants on a south aspect un¬ 
less shading is adopted. In the summer 
months, when the sun tries the plants on the 
south borders, and, where watering entails a 
deal of labour, the blooms come on gradually, 
and last much longer, on the north border. 

W00I>BA8TWICK. 


difficulties, and perhaps under all the cir¬ 
cumstances it w ould be best “ to let well 
alone,” but the poet also reminds us of 

"The noisome weeds 
That suck the soil s fertility.” 
and I cannot help thinking it is a pity the 
Sweet Peas were not sown thinly, not merely 
for the sake of the plants themselves, but 
1 in order that the weeds could easily have 
I been removed when they first appeared.— 
W 00 DBA 8 TWICK. 

Lychnis failing. -I should be very much 
obliged if you would tell me, through your paper, 
what this plant of .scarlet Lychnis is suffering from. 
Two plauts in close proximity are tufferiug in the 
j same way, but the other plants iu the garden are 
free. Should I burn the plants, or will they recover 
and flower next year? They appeared healthy when 
they first eame up this spring, and for the last two 
summers have flowered splendidly. I shall be much 
1 obliged if you will tell me wbat is wrong.—M. M. 
King. 

[The stem sent gives the impression of 
having been injured at the base, and a rup- 
1 ture of the sap-vessels has ensued. There is 
I no fungoid disease present. The injury may 
have been caused by some insect pest or by 
the use of a hoe in too near proximity to the 
plants. If weOljqiDSlifrW our conjecture, 
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the plant may break away quite healthy 
another year, even if showing signs of weak¬ 
ness.] 

Sweet Peas failing.— Can you tell me why the 
buds fall off my Sweet Peas? The seed was carefully 
sown in a new bed, which was dug three spits, and 
the lower spit, which was pure sand, removed, and 
replaced with well-rotted manure and Seaweed, and 
the two top spits replaced. The result promised 
very well, arid fine, 1-mg, thick flower stems, carrying 
the large number of four buds, showed. Just, how¬ 
ever, before the buds begin to show colour, the top 
ones turn brown and drop otf, and leave only two 
or one, and, in many cases, no flowers on the stem. 
Can I do anything to prevent this? The haulm is 
fine and strong, and the few blooms that survive are 
quite good. When about 2 feet high I gave a dress¬ 
ing of superphosphate of lime. Would that have 
anything to do with it? The Peas arc growing in 
partial shade, and have been well watered up to 
this. They were sown in two rows, 6 inches apart 
every way, and each seedling kept to one shoot, and 
they now look splendid except for the quantity of 
single flowers or bare flower-stems.— Greystones. 

-I should be very glad to know what is the 

matter with the Sweet Peas of which I enclose the 
flowerless stalks. There are no petals lying about, 
and the buds seem to have been destroyed.—A. D. P. 

[The failure is due, we believe, to the cold, 
sunless weather experienced and the extreme 
and sudden changes of temperature. In the 
case of the first-named correspondent, who 
furnishes full particulars of the cultural 
methods followed, we can only suggest a win¬ 
ter dressing of lime to the soil. We cannot 
form an opinion as to the effect of the dress¬ 
ing of superphosphate of lime, as no quantity 
is given. The only point of “ Greystone’s ” 
culture we do not agree with is that his Peas, 
though in “ partial shade, have been well 
watered.” This, during the present season, 
with a depth of 3 feet of prepared soil and 
heavy manuring, we should regard as quite 
unnecessary. In all probability, if some of 
these Peas were hard cut back, good flowers 
would result if a warm and open autumn fol¬ 
lowed.] 

Clematis Jaokmanh pruning and train¬ 
ing.— All Clematises to a certain extent 
benefit by pruning, but none of the sections 
that do so much to make a garden wall or an 
arch attractive respond so much to rigorous 
pruning as the Jackmani group. Most people, 

I imagine, who are content to have a limited 
display, look upon this popular climber as 
being capable of covering, perhaps, 7 feet or 
8 feet of wall space ; but if the plants are 
growing in a well-mulched bed, and cut down 
every autumn to within a foot of the ground, 
the space a plant will cover if the training of 
the shoots is commenced early in the season, 
tying each one out clear of its neighbour, 
comes somewhat as a revelation. Instead of 
a twisted and mixed-up mass of leaves and 
flowers, one gets an abundance of healthy 
foliage, and tne flowers are more plentiful, 
and finer in every way. This, of course, is a 
great gain where one' is desirous of covering 
a wall, and if the shoots can be tied out to 
lattice-work, as they grow, so much the better, 
as it is much easier and less risky than at¬ 
tempting to nail up the somewhat tender 
shoots. No flowering creeper in a garden 
makes more headway than Clematises when 
fed liberally, and certainly no climbing plant 
yields more blossoms when looked after in 
this way. No one need fear to cut plants 
right back, as the shoots grow very rapidly, 
and clothe a wall with foliage from the base 
instead of presenting a bare and straggling 
appearance, as is the case with plants left 
unpruned.— Lbahurst. 

Th« 8hO«vy Stoneorop (Sedum spectabile), 
—We have none too many Stonecrops suitable 
for the border or rockery, and which flower in 
autumn, and the fact that Sedum spectabile 
is one of the few, and that it has large, flat 
heads of pink flowers on a plant, about a foot 
high, renders it extremely useful for the gar 
den. Its uses are numerous, as it is pretty in 
the border as a contrast to the many yellow 
composites of the season. In the rock garden 
it is excellent, and on the top of a wall it look; 
handsome, although somewhat dwarfed by it 
dry position. It is also satisfactorily em 
ploved for grouping, and a good-sized bed 
looks well in late autumn until the frost 
comes. As already indicated, the flowers are 
in the type, in flat heads, nnd of a pretty pink 
but there is a variety of a kind of rosy crimson 
shade, called atropurpureum, which is gain 
ing in favour, and which is very beautiful 
This plant will thrive in a poor soil, but ’■ 


much finer in a rich one, and in either it will 
soon form good clumps, growing in size and 
in effect from year to year. Propagation is 
best effected by division of the crowns in 
spring, but cuttings of the young shoots can 
also be taken off in summer, these rooting 
jasily under glass, or even in the open. Seeds 
are procurable also, and should be sown in 
pots of 6andy soil in spring. Sedum specta¬ 
bile well deserves the notice of those wishing 
good, hardy plant of its colour and height 
Cor the autumn garden.— S. Arnott. 

Sedum rotundlffollum. — This species, 
which looks distinct, comes to me from Sir 
Frank Crisp. Stonecrops are very good 
friends of mine, and some of them I make 
extensive use of, and with much satisfaction, 
but I do not know enough about this to say 
hether it would group well, form a good 
edging, or what. All the Sedums are so 
easily grown in all conditions that a choice of 
kinds may be very precious.—W. 

Two 8llvery Veronlca8.— These plants are 
often met with in mixed borders and collec¬ 
tions, but rarely made an effective use of. I 
have a good many score now in flower as 
edgings, and the effect of the colour is very 
pretty. Sometimes there is a certain con¬ 
fusion about their names, but they are quite 
distinct and almost equally useful. The one 
now in flower is V. incana. It is a pretty, 
white-leaved plant all the winter—in fact, a 
very pretty colour in effect. The other, V. 


beautiful colourings, their great freedom of blooin- 
inp. and, above all, their exquisite fragrance. This, 
L think, is the true .-olntion why the double sorts 
arc seen less frequently now in many gardens. At 
the best, one has to admit the doubles are still and 
formal, and neither possess the great variety of 
colours nor are so free as the tingles. — WooDUAST- 
WICK. 

Vancouveria hexandra.—I notice that, in your 
is.-lie of July IfiUi, page 425, *'J. C. B.” states that 
this plant with him flourishes in soil as dry as dust. 
This is curious, as it is really a bog plant, and with 
me is often completely under water.—T. E. Ellison, 
Totley Grove, near Sheffield. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

CARNATION-MILDEW. 
Carnation-mildew is caused by a fungus 
(Uromyces caryophy Minus), which makes 
rust-coloured stains, generally oval, but some¬ 
times irregular in shape, on the leaves and 
stems, and even on the sepals. The first 
symptom is a swelling of the epidermis, which 
cracks longitudinally, exuding a quantity of 
rust-coloured pow r der. The bursting is 
caused by the development of the spores. 
The causes of the disease are : (1) Moisture in 
the air. It is always worst in wet years, and 
where the temperature is low or the location 
is damp and close. A writer in the Revue 
Horticole tells us that in the Antibes the cul¬ 
tivators construct their frames with canvas 
sides on the south and north sides, which can 
be raised during the day for the purpose of 
aeration. Since this plan was adopted, it 


Candida, comes later, and is quite as pretty I seems that mildew, and in general most 
in colour, but continues for a longer | diseases of Carnations, are very rare in those 
time in bloom, and is somewhat erect. Both 
are plants well worth making more of than 
is generally done. They grow on any soil, 
and are easily increased and cultivated. R. 

Potentllla arbuscula.— This is a charm 
ing little bushy Cinquefoil, and evidently a 
good rock plant. I know nothing about it 
except that I admire it much as it comes from 
Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

Centiana Olivieri glomerata.— This is a 
very graceful kind, which comes to us from 
Friar Park. It is a free bloomer and very 
pretty in colour, resembling somewhat our 
English Windflower. We should like to 
know from growers more about it. 

urget Peas: some comparisons.— Some com¬ 
parisons I have recently made in different gardens 
about Sweet Peas show very clearly that the best 
results follow the early sowing of the seed. The best 
flnwpr* are from plants that were rawed (fan seeds n 
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flowers are from plants that --- --- - 

a pot) from seed sown in the autumn of last- >e.ii’in 
a cold frame, and wintered there, being planted out 
fn April The next best lot 1 have come across was 
from a sowing made under glass in March, the 6etd 
lings us soon as they were up being placed in a cold- 
frame. Most of the plants that are sown directly 
out-of-doors sutler from overcrowding, whereas the 
plants turned out of pots are in moet instances givern 
a fair amount of room. That, it is best to be liberal 
in the matter of space is, 1 think, acknowledged, 
though not always earned into etlect. but the results 
in everv case I have seen so far this season justify 
Sweet feas being given plenty of room.-WOODBAST- 
WICK. 

Overgrown herbaceous plants. -There is 
nothing worse in regard to herbaceoiw and hardy 
plants in general than allowing them to go for a 
number of years without dividing them at the proper 
season. To eav the least, it leads to confusion in 
the borders, but worse results follow, many of them 
deteriorating in their flowering through this omis¬ 
sion. It is now when some of them are in bloom 
that’ one can sec plainly which plants ought to have 
been split up last spring, and it is as well just now 
to mark the plants that mu-t be lifted hi the 
autumn. One of the reasons, prvsibly, w hy some hardy 
plants are permitted to go from year to year with¬ 
out division is that when the stem? have died nw-ay 
there is a disposition to overlook the necessity for 
taking them up, but when the border is overhauled 
in the late autumn, such plants should be attended 
to.—T ownsman. 

Iceland Poppies. -The Iceland Poppies are so 
charming for table decoration that all who attempt 
to specialise flowers for the purpose named should 
not fail to have a few clumps for another year. If 
seed is sown in a box and brought on in heat until 
the seedling? can be pricked of! into a cold frame, it 
is not too late even now to sow seed, but it is 
perhaps better where only a few plant? can be found 
room for to get them through the advertising 
columns of Gardening Illustrated. Iceland Poppies 
soon grow if planted in a bit of good sod with which 
has been incorporated some rotten manure. I leave 
the plants out all wiuter without piotcction other 
than that afforded by a high wall at the back of a 
border. -Derby. 

The decline of the double Wallflowers.- It 

has been said that one of the reasons why double 
Wallflowers are less seen than formerly U owing to 
the plants dying oU in winter—much sooner, in fact, 
than the single sorts. 1 have not found this to be 
the case, and rather think we must look in other 
directions for their decline in public favour. As a 
matter of fact, the singles have come to the front 
within the last fifteen years or so. owing to their 


regions. The bad effect of moisture in the 
air in cold and wet seasons is so well under¬ 
stood in that region of low temperatures that 
it is the custom to sprinkle powdered lime 
over the plants to absorb the moisture de¬ 
posited on the leaves, and to dry the air. 
(2) Overheating. If, says the writer, the 
aeration of the houses is adequate, it does 
not appear that an augmentation of tempera¬ 
ture does much harm. But if the moisture 
increases with the temperature, then the con¬ 
ditions are favourable to the disease. 

The remedy. —As to the efficucv of sulphur 
in contending with this disease of the Carna¬ 
tion, the writer is able to say, from many 
years of practical observation, that it is real. 
Most horticulturists, he adds, assert that in 
any ordinary year a good dressing of sulphur 
will arrest the progress of the disease. From 
comparative trials carried out by Messrs. 
Reffaud and Page, of Golfe Juan, raisers of 
new and choice kinds, it would seem that the 
use of sulphur gave superior results to those 
obtained from Bordeaux mixture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oak-leaves unhealthy.—I lmve an Oak (Quor- 
cua dentata), which a few years ago was brought 
as a seedling from Japan. The tree is growing vety 
well, but the leaves are spotted yellow, as you will 
see by the enclosed. I am uncertain if those spots 
are caused by the numerous insects on the back or 
the leaves, and should be glad if you would let me 
know, and also the best way to set it right. In the 
meantime, I am using Gishurst compound solution 
as a wash. — David Williams. 

[The leaves of the Oak (Quercus dentata) 
sent are attacked by one of the aphides (Phyl¬ 
loxera Querci). This insect,like other aphides, 
pierces the lower surface of the leaves and 
causes the appearance upon the upper sur¬ 
face of yellowish spots like those shown in 
the specimen sent of dead tissue, often with 
a reddish mark in the middle. You will 
find, in little groups, on the under surface 
of the leaves, numerous eggs. These have 
been laid by winged forms, which have 
probably by this time disappeared. They 
are now hatching into larva?, some having 
attained a considerable size, but these larvae 
rarely acquire wings until August. Later 
in the autumn true eggs are laid in cracks 
and crevices of the Oak, ami in this form 
the insect passes the winter, the eggs hatch¬ 
ing out in the spring. So far as we are 
aware no accurate experiments have been 
carried out in spraying against this insect, 
which on young trees often does consider¬ 
able harm, but you would, no doubt, find 
a nicotine wash the best to use, taking care 
that it reaches the under sides of the leaves, 
and remembering that it kills only those 
it touches. The spraying would need to be 
repeated after a few days so as to reach 
the insects subsequently hatched.] 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GAILLARDIAS AND GYPSOPHILA. 
Two charming and popular garden flowers 
are here illustrated, arranged in a simple 
and pleasing way, which shows the char¬ 
acteristic beauty of each. The effect is as 
light and graceful as that of the most care¬ 
ful and intricate arrangements such ns one 
sometimes sees, perfect examples of detailed 
elaboration, but which neither appeal to the 
eye nor give that sense of satisfaction which 
comes from such an arrangement ns this of 
familiar flowers artistically blended, yet still 
showing their natural pose and form.* 


DINNER TABLE DECORATIONS. 
Durino the summer months, at shows held 
in almost every part of the country, provision 
is made for the exhibition of decorated 
dinner-tables, and in many instances 
they are often extremely pleasing in their 
conception. Occasionally the flowers to be 


season have been ungainly epergnes made in 
various forms, and not infrequently of glass 
of ruby, green, blue, and other tones of 
colour, and with receptacles of this character 
it is almost impossible to create a really 
pleasing and artistic floral picture. 

In more recent years we have had a surfeit 
of so-called ** rustic ” designs, mode of metal, 
and sometimes represented in bronze and in 
others of silver ware. While these nre an 
improvement on the old designs, there is 
something that is unsatisfactory in their 
character. They are very nice when first 
used, and the silver lacquer is fresh and 
clean ; but even then the silvered tubes, etc., 
seem to assert themselves too much, and 
stand out so prominently, very often mini 
mising the decorative effect of the flowers, 
and in consequence the so-called decoraticn 
loses much of its charm. After a while, owing 
to frequent use, the silvered lacquer become* 
tarnished and worn, and the effect then is 
generally very unsatisfactory. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that so few decorators succeed in cover¬ 
ing up this unsightliness by the aid of the 



Gaillartlias and sprays of Gypsophita panlculata in a rase. 


employed are definitely laid down in the 
schedules, and when this is so, of course the 
result is a very simple matter. The national 
societies, such as the National Sweet Pea 
Society, the National Carnation Society, and 
other special societies, naturally desire to 
illustrate the decorative value of the flowers 
they make a special study of. 1 am more 
concerned, however, in the present instance 
with referring to this subject in a more general 
Bense, and in doing so take the strongest pos¬ 
sible exception to many of the exhibits that 
are met with from time to time, and which 
are anything but pleasing. A matter which 
exhibitors should lay to heart is the character 
of the utensils in which the flowers are to be 
arranged. There i9 a distinct improvement 
in the design of the receptacles now usually 
employed, and it is gratifying to note the 
breaking away from tne old and once ortho¬ 
dox stands and epergnes that were popular 
twenty years ago. Sometimes it is question¬ 
able whether the stands now employed are 
really an improvement on what prevailed 
years ago. The most unsightly receptacles 
that I have met with from time to time in 
different parts of Uw^pountry during the past 
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flowers and foliage they use. It might easily 
be accomplished, and the decoration then be 
of a more pleasing character. 

I have come to the conclusion that nothing 
will compare with plain glass receptacles for 
all forms of dinner-table decoration. It is 
now possible to obtain bowls, in various 
shapes and designs, tubes, glasses in number¬ 
less forms, few of which offend the eye. 
When these are filled with flowers in 
dainty fashion, they add considerably to 
the picture, and seldom is there anything to 
offend, no matter what flowers may be em¬ 
ployed in the decoration. 

There i 9 a tendency, when tall epergnes are 
used, for the superstructure to be so much 
overdone that it is next to impossible to see 
anyone sitting on the other side of the table, 
and the decoration, because of this fact, loses 
much of its value. I, therefore, welcome the 
more sensible fashion that now prevails of 
having low glasses. I have been much struck 
with the way in which so many exhibitors are 
prone to use their flowers and foliage far too 
freelv. So few of the decorators seem to 
realise that each flower that is arranged in 
the tube or vase, no matter what its descrip- 


| tion may be, has, so to speak, its own tale to 
tell, and that no flower should be adjusted in 
position unless it, individually and in con- 
i junction with other flowers in the same re¬ 
ceptacle, forms a unit that will, with the 
otliere, complete a beautiful creation as a 
whole. I have often noticed that the flowers 
and foliage, etc., in the different receptacles 
have been arranged in Bomewhat aimless 
fashion, many decorators having failed to dis- 
l>ose their flowers in anything but artistic 
fashion. Apparently the exhibitors have been 
quite content to continue to adjust them iu 
position so long as the vase or other receptacle 
will contain them. The result of this hns 
been that far too many flowers have been 
used. 

Grasses and foliage of an appropriate kind 
are rightly allowed in the competitions of 
most societies, and, although the word 
“appropriate” is used, I think it is very 
often much misunderstood, and incongruous 
associations are sometimes made by the 
rather too free use of foliage and 
Grasses. Only quite recently I judged a 
large number of decorated dinner-tables, in 
which it would be quite impossible for the 
floral decorator to say why the exhibitor had 
placed certain pieces of foliage and Grasses 
in the position in which they were found, as 
they were far too numerous, and set out in 
anything but pleasing fashion. I have seen 
arrangements in which every little spray of 
foliage and every plume of Grass have stood 
out distinctly from its neighbour, poised in 
artistic fashion, bo that their full beauty could 
be revealed, and representing the subjects in 
quite natural fashion, and in which their real 
worth could be properly appreciated. 

Colour association far too seldom plays the 
important part this question merits, but pro¬ 
perly-arranged flowers of the simplest pos¬ 
sible character may, by observing the proper 
rules of colour association, create a pleasing 
picture. All too frequently the flowers are 
jumbled up together w ithout a recognition of 
the proper sequence of colours. How very 
frequently one meets with decorations in 
which colours are used that, for evening use, 
are quite unsuitable. This is a point that 
deserves more consideration. 

It may be well to advise some who, owing 
to the paucity of foliage and other decorative 
material in their own gardens and green¬ 
houses, are frequently placed at a disadvan- 
take when competing against others in better 
circumstances. 1 would remind readers 
that our country lanes provide an abundance 
of decorative material of the very best kind, 
and those who wish to succeed would do well 
to spend a few hours in auch places, if pos¬ 
sible, a day or so before the competition takes 
place, and there gather to their hearts’ con¬ 
tent just the pieces best suited to associate 
with the flowers they propose to use in the 
competition. 

Tlighgate. D. B. Crane. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Window-plants for autumn. -The fact 
that some windows are either devoid of 
flowers in the autumn, or arc only embellished 
with Chrysanthemums, would almost lead one 
to suppose that it was a difficult matter to 
have plants in bloom in the windows of a 
room where fires are kept when needed. The 
display which is a feature in many house- 
windows in summer might easily be pro¬ 
longed if plants were grown on for the pur¬ 
pose. Many, after the bedding out season, 
find themselves in the possession of small 
plants, such as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and 
Heliotropes, for which they have no particu¬ 
lar use. These plants, potted on, and from 
which the flowers should be picked off, will 
supply the necessary blossoms in autumn and 
winter. In the meantime, the plants should 
receive every attention in the matter of 
growth encouragement, standing them out- 
of-doors, so as to get all the sun possible, to 
aid wood ripening, and thereby ensure good 
quality of bloom. One may do much for the 
plants the next few months by feeding them 
with liquid manure, and in the case of 
Fuchsias and Heliotropes, keeping the shoots 
tied out to neat stakes.— Townsman. 
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books. 

"GARDEN PLANNING. '• 

This book is intended to teach, by means of 
diagrams, people who have small gardens. 
In our experience each bit of ground has dif¬ 
ferent aspects and surroundings from every 
other, and the beds should always be thought 
of in relation to the ground. It is much belter 
to mark out the beds on the ground than to 
copy diagrams from books. Diagrams may 
be useful to workmen laying out ground, but 
they ought not to form any part of a book 
written from an artistic point of view. The 
smallest garden may be a picture, but a few 
black lines tell nothing. There are diagrams 
which show how to make wooden steps, one 
of the most hideous and wasteful things one 
can have in a garden. The author says that 
for hedge-plants nothing beats the Privet. 
We dissent from this entirely. It is the 
worst of all hedge-plants, evil-smelling when 
in flower, and in winter hideous, feeble, and, 
in fact, no fence at all. In all the hundred 
cuts there is not one that shows any beauty 
of result. What, then, is a garden made for, 
if not for good effect? We strongly advise 
the author, in any other edition he may 
issue, to put in a ‘few well-chosen views to 
show the result of his work in garden beauty. 


“BAGATELLE ET SES JARDIXS.”+ 
The pavilion, chateau, casino, variously so- 
styled, of Bagatelle commenced its frivolous 
existence under the Regency in 1773, an age 
of easy morals and insane finance. It cost 
the Marechal d’Estrees 100,000 francs, a 
large sum for a small toy. The garden, 
laid out in the artificial and insipid style of 
Le Notre, witnessed many a joyous fete 
galante , which Watteau, Chardin, Pater, and 
artists of that genre transferred to canvas. 
After a life of vicissitude, changes of owner¬ 
ship, dilapidation, and neglect, it was pur¬ 
chased hy the Comte d’Artois, brother of 
Louis XVI., who had the gardens laid out 
in the style “ Anglo-Chinese ” by Blaikie, a 
Scotch gardener. Under the Revolution it 
became national property. Under the Em¬ 
pire it was leased to a restauranteur, and 
for a brief period appears to have paid its 
way. After the Restoration it became the 
property of the ill-fated Due de Berry. On 
the second downfall of the elder Bourbons 
it was put up to auction, and purchased by 
Lord Seymour, afterwards Marquis of Hert¬ 
ford. He bequeathed it to his son. Sir 
Richard Wallace, who partly lived there 
until his death in 1890. It was then pur¬ 
chased by Sir Henry Soott, who sold it to 
the City of Paris. The design of the present 
proprietors is to make the gardens “both 
useful and agreeable.” They are now used 
for collections of outdoor plants. It boasts 
a Rose garden, and international Rose shows 
are annually held. 


“ROCK GARDENS: HOW TO MAKE 
AND MAINTAIN THEM.’J 
This is a large and well-printed book, on a 
subject on which many books have been 
written, which is a good sign that people are 
taking a real interest in rock plants, which are 
so easily grow n in our country. It is copiously 
illustrated, and, we regret to say it, w ith very 
few really artistic views. Ear too many 
stones are shown in the examples given. The 
cut facing page 22 looks very like an over¬ 
crowded cemetery, the stonee not only being 
too numerous, but none of them are natu¬ 
rally placed. The book is by a gentleman- 
an Irishman, we think—and much of that 
Irish country is full of beautiful natural 
rocks, which should give the best examples of 
what to do. The cuts of individual plants 
are better. We notice an attempt to distin¬ 
guish between rock and alpine plants, which 
is futile, like various other attempts to 
classify plants. This splitting up and 
classification are the bane of some books. 

• “ Garden Planning, by W. S. Rorpi-h. Ixindon: Fisher 
Unwin, Arlclpbi, W.C. 

t " Bagatelle et bo* Jardina. Librairie Iforticole. SI bi? 
rue ile Grerielle, Paris. 

J "Rock Oarilena: How to Make and Maintain Them, 
by Lewis B. Meredith. London : Williams and Norgate, 14, 
Henrietta-street, W.C. Price ?i. Gil. net, 
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At page 195 it is said: “ The modern 

rock garden is usually a copy—or more often 
an attempt to copy—some mountain scene on 
a very small scale.” In our experience it is 
not that at all, and rock gardens so often fail 
because they do not copy the lessons which 
are given in every mountain country. The 
letterpress is good, and based on experience. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry Post-mortems.— We hnve arranged w th 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknirld-strcet, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbit?, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in G\p.nrMNr, lt.it strathp. 
Dead bode s mu-.t be sint, carriage paid, d reet to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one chilling, 
and not to our oUioe ; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further lasses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Buff Rook chicken (/•:. A. Foster).- Yes; 
this was unmistakably liver trouble, as you 
suggest. One does not often see the liver so 
bad as this in a young bird. You had better 
try a change of food, giving fresh (instead 
of boiled) green stuff, and also an iron or 
steel tonic in the drinking water. Prob¬ 
ably you would do better to keep them in 
pens, changing the ground every few days.— 
John Freeman. 

Young turkeys dying {Mrs. L.).— This 
complaint is tubercular enteritis. It • is 
epidemic, and the birds must be isolated to 
prevent the disease spreading. Feed them 
chiefly on groats boiled up with skim-milk 
and mixed with a little biscuit and meat 
food. Also give solution of steel in their 
drinking water. It is distressing to hear of 
young turkeys dying off like this.— John 
Freeman. 

Turkey chick {L. F. J.).- Enteritis was 
the cause of its death, and probably this is 
due to sour food, to overcrowding, or to some 
similar cause setting up intestinal inflam¬ 
mation. Give some Parrish’s food or other 
form of iron in the drinking water, and try 
an entire change of food, and remove the 
chicks to a fresh piece of ground.— John 
Freeman. 

White Leghorn Chicken {F. Warner).— 

This chicken’s crop was full of Indian Corn 
and Rice, both of which had swollen and 
caused crop-binding. It would be difficult to 
find two more unsuitable foods for chickens 
than these, and it i« not to be wondered at 
that you are losing them wholesale. You 
ought to buy a good book on chicken-rearing 
and read up the subject.— J. Freeman. 

Chickens dying {Stephen Walters).— The 
chickens seem to be dying of atrophy, or 
wasting, and the only thing you can do is to 
give thorn a change of food and some solu¬ 
tion of steel in their drinking-water. These 
chickens look to me as if their parents were 
quite young—hatched from pullets’ egg*?, in 
fact—and thus constitutionally delicate. You 
should only hatch out eggs laid by mature 
birds.— J. Freeman. 

Wyandotte cock {II. 5’.). The bird’s lungs 
were eaten away by tubercle. You had better 
have a general clear out of all birds that seem 
to he “ falling off.” and see that the rest are 
divided up into little colonies about the land, 
each having an open fronted roost.- J. Free¬ 
man. 

8mall ohicken- {Mrs. Wal e field ).- The 
chicken had a stoppage at the vent. It only 
needs a sponge and some warm water to 
remove the congealed lump of dried ftecal 
matter. This is a very common tiling with 
chickens. They need a change of food, and 
some solution of steel as a tonic in their 
drinking water.— John Freeman. 

Coldflsll {E. IT. A.). - This is a curious eub- 
ject for post-mortem, and I do not profess to 
bo an expert in that line; but from the 
shrunken appearance of the bladder, I judge 
that something was wrong with the breathing 
apparatus. Possibly (if you have been losing 
others) the water is not sufficiently aerated.— 
J. Freeman. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —Flowering shrubs in 
July and August are not so scarce as some 
think. It is possible to make very interest- 
• n g groups of some of the following and 
others, which may be found in the nurseries 
devoted to trees and shrubs. The Spanish 
Broom (Genista hispanica) makes a large 
bush, which is now covered with yellow 
flowers. The Mock Oranges (Philadelphus) 
are grand bushes for the back of the shrub¬ 
beries. Althaea frutex (Hibiscus) is distinct 
and pretty. The Venetian Sumach (Rhus 
Cotinus) is also very distinct. Catalpa 
syringaefolia makes a small tree, but seems 
to require a sheltered position. There are 
several varieties of Oeanothus useful for 
covering walls or fences. The double-blos¬ 
somed Gorse is also very useful. New Zea¬ 
land Veronicas in sheltered positions are 
interesting. We have had them injured in 
winter. They are beautiful round the Devon¬ 
shire coast, and so, also, are the Fuchsias, 
but groups of hardy Fuchsias may be grown 
everywhere, and the greenhouse Fuchsias, if 
the roots are protected in winter with ashes 
or rough leaf-mould, will live and come up 
in spring. The Tulip-tree, when it has ac¬ 
quired age and size, is a grand flowering tree, 
and the Buckeye (Pavia macrostachya) 
flowers in August and fills a void. Then, the 
bush or tree Ivies, when large, are charming 
in groups on the margin of the lawn, wide 
enough apart to permit the mowing-machine 
to be used. They may be associated with Col- 
chicums or autumn-flowering Sternbergias. 
The flower garden is now at its best, and 
notes may be made of any improvements that 
may be required. The routine work will con¬ 
sist in mowing, weeding, picking off dead 
flowers, tying, and staking. Budding and 
layering may be done, and cuttings of most 
things may be taken. 

Fruit garden. —A very good way of cover¬ 
ing a wall with Pears is to plant two- 
branched cordons 2 feet apart, the branches 
to be trained obliquely. If the walls are 
12 feet or more in height, I should prefer the 
trees on the Pear slock, as Marie Louise and 
some other kinds do not thrive well on the 
Quince. Sometimes, when the trees are on 
the Quince, they fail from want of moisture, 
and surface-feeding is neglected. I remem¬ 
ber a case where Pears on tne Quince flowered 
abundantly, but never bore a single Pear, 
from neglecting surface-mulching. The posi¬ 
tion was a dry one, and the trees lacked 
moisture. Afterwards, when more nourish¬ 
ment was given, and the spade banished from 
the borders, the trees bore well. I am afraid 
there will not be much fruit-thinning to do 
this season, especially among Pears and 
Plums. I think it would pay to give more 
attention to Figs, if control were kept of the 
roots. When freedom is given to the roots, 
the trees make gross wood, which fails to 
ripen, and the fruits fall off. At this season 
the young wood should be thinned and 
trained to the warm surface of the wall, to 
get it thoroughly firm and ripe. Strawber¬ 
ries that were soieeted from the forced planes 
and planted for an autumn crop should be 
mulched with litter and runners removed. 
New beds should be planted as soon as the 
plants and ground are in a suitable condition. 
The summer pruning of Pears and Apples 
may be done now. 

Vegetable garden.— Large quantities of 
useful Celery may be obtained from a small 
plot of ground by adopting what is termed 
the bed system, which consists in making a 
wide, rather shallow, trench, digging or fork¬ 
ing in a good dressing of manure or compost, 
and planting the rows across the bed. The 
plants will have been sown outside in April, 
and will not run to seed so soon as when 
raised under glass. For late use this system 
provides a lot of good produce without much 
labour or expense, and it is easily protected 
with straw mats in winter. Early Celery will 
require earthing up or blanching in some 
other way. Sow Cabbages and plant out 
greens of all kinds, to ensure a full supply 
in winter and spring. Sow a hardy kind of 
Spinach. We have generally relied upon the 
prickly-seeded variety. When Potatoes are 
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earthed up well, there is less danger from 
disease. The season is past for sowing Peas 
and Broad Beane, but dwarf French Beane 
may yet be sown on a warm border, where 
some protection can be given if frost comes 
early. Sow hardy kinds of Lettucee and En¬ 
dives. Thin late-sown Parsley, and plant the 
thinnings in a warm position at the foot of 
a south wall, to come in later, or early in 
spring. There ie generally a scarcity in March. 

Conservatory. —There will be fewer flower¬ 
ing plants to select from now, therefore, fre¬ 
quent rearrangement is desirable, as the 
same plants in the same positions become 
monotonous. Well-grown specimens lifted up 
above their fellows will make an agreeable 
change. In addition to this, groups of various 
things may be made attractive. The Chimney 
Campanula (C. pyramidalis) is now coming 
iuto bloom, and will last soma time. Among 
coloured-leaved plants, Coleuses will give 
variety, though they are not so popular as 
they were. Lilies of various kinds can be 
had now. L. lancifolium in variety is useful, 
not expensive, easily grown, and lasts well, 
while the bulbs grow from year to year. Roses 
in pots that were grafted early will be coming 
into bloom. Gloxinias, Begonias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, late Tuberoses, Achimenes, 
and Malmaison Carnations will be nice in 
groups, and there is plenty of Ferns and fine- 
foliaged plants to form a groundwork. The 
gardener now is looking forward to provide 
plants for the winter. Carnations of the Per¬ 
petual or tree section will be coming on out¬ 
side. Cyclamens will be placed in the flower¬ 
ing-pots in cool-pit or frame. These, except 
in the hands of the specialist, are not always 
well done, though there is no difficulty. Old 
corms which have been rested will now be 
showing signs of growth, and should be re¬ 
potted in turfy loam, leaf-mould, and peat, 
with a free admixture of sharp sand. Keep 
the corms well up in the pots, and pot firmly. 
Do not over-water till the roots are working 
into the fresh soil—in fact, I ought to have 
written : do not over-water at any time. If 
the soil is soured by careless watering, the 
plants will not be of much use. The wielder 
of the water-pot very often ruins the work of 
the man that does the potting. A light dew¬ 
ing over with the fine-rosed pot or syringe 
will be beneficial on fine days, and during 
very hot weather a light shade in the middle 
of the day will be beneficial. Cyclamen- 
seeds may be sown now, if not already done. 
I like to sow a little earlier, giving a little 
w'armth till the seeds have germinated. 

Hard-wooded plants.— These will now be 
outside, on beds of coal-ashes, to keep out 
worms, which, if permitted to enter, disturb 
the soil and block up the drainage. Give the 
plants a good sprinkling with the syringe 
every fine afternoon. The watering must be 
in very careful hands, and every pot should 
be tested by tapping before watering. In 
showery weather some may think the plant 
may get enough water from the clouds, but 
the heaviest shower only moistens the upper 
stratum of soil in a pot, the bottom of the 
ball, where the best roots are, remaining 
quite dry. This is where judgment is re¬ 
quired. Specimen Azaleas and Heaths often 
suffer from this cause. A plant injured by 
drought may not die immediately, but the 
seeds of disease are sown, and trouble comes 
later. 

Ferns from spores.— The sooner the 
spores are sown after they are ripe the better, 
but, if kept dry and cool, Fern-spores will 
retain their vitality for some time. I have 
raised young Ferns from spores that were 
eight years old. The spores had been left on 
the fronds placed between sheets of paper, 
and when sown they germinated strongly. I 
generally sow in 6-inch pots. It is well, if 
possible, to sterilise the soil, to keep off 
insects and the germs of confervae that may 
be in the soil. The spores will grow well on 
good, sound loam, pressed down firmly in 
well-drained pots and thoroughly watered, 
sowing the spores on the damp soil, either 
without covering or with only the merest 
sprinkling of sand. All watering afterwards 
will be done by placing water in the pans in 
which the pots are stood. Each pot will be 
covered with a square of glass, and will be 
placed in a shady position in a close house or 
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pit. When growth is visible, a little ventila¬ 
tion may be given by propping up the glass 
on one side, to be fully exposed later. When 
strong enough to move, the seedlings can be 
pricked off into shallow boxes, and in due time 
transferred to thumb-pots. 

Cucumbers.— Reeds may be sown now for 
planting for autumn bearing. Thin plants in 
bearing to keep them going as long as pos¬ 
sible. Those who have a limited number of 
glass-houses carry the plants now bearing by 
thinning and top-dressing as long as they are 
profitable, and plant another house early in 
September for autumn and winter cropping. 
This answers well in private estaOlishments. 
Tomato cuttings are rooted now for plant¬ 
ing later, but I prefer seedlings, as vigour 
is important, and seedlings of both Cucum¬ 
bers and Tomatoes are better than plants 
raised from cuttings. If Cucumbers in house 
or frame are permitted to get into a crowded 
condition, the fruits come smaller, and are 
generally fewer in number. A light top¬ 
dressing of good compost will be valuable 
now. Htop all young shoots one leaf beyond 
the fruit, and cut all fruits when large 
enough. E. Hobday. 


THE COXING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August Sth .—The propagation of various 
kinds of bedding plants is being carried out 
now, and will be continued till a sufficient 
stock has been obtained, with a surplus for 
contingencies. Pelargoniums of all kinds are 
struck in the open, fully exposed, in boxes 
and pots—choice kinds.in pots ; soft cuttings 
of such things as Verbenas, Heliotropes, etc., 
in 5-inch pots, in frames, kept close and 
shaded. Ventilation is given for an hour or 
so every morning. 

A ugust 9th .—Potted off Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias. We generally save our own seed of 
these plants, as, when we have worked up a 
good strain, we find it better to keep it, and 
save seeds only from the best, and new seed 
grows better than old. We have still some 
late varieties of Chrysanthemums to place in 
flowering-pots. This will be done before this 
appears in type, as the season is advancing. 
Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flowering are 
now in 5-inch and 6-inch pots on a cool ash- 
bed in an open position, with flower-buds 
picked off. 

August 10th .—Planted a considerable plot 
of Strawberries, including some of the old as 
well as new varieties. The latter are mostly 
on trial. Some of the strongest plants of 
Royal Sovereign have been potted in 6-inch 
pots for forcing and placed on coal-ashes in 
an open situation. They will be kept free 
from runners and weeds, and water given 
when necessary. Any plants developing more 
than one crown will be disbudded, leaving the 
strongest. 

August 11th .—Summer pruning is still 
being done. The leaders are not shortened, 
but all forerights are cut back to four leaves. 
The young shoots left for laying-in in the 
case of stone fruits, the trees of which are 
fan-trained, have been nailed in. Peaches 
ripening are looked over every morning and 
again in the afternoon, to anticipate those 
likely to fall. Some late Gooseberries and 
Red and White Currants have been matted 
up to keep them. 

August 13th .—Sowed Turnips after early 
Potatoes, and Spinach for autumn and winter 
use. Onions also have been sown, not only 
Tripoli varieties, but also Ailsa Craig and 
others for transplanting. Planted a large, 
wide trench of Celery for late use. Planted 
a bed of dwarf French Beans where protec¬ 
tion can be given. Violets intended for 
forcing have been mulched with old Mush¬ 
room-beds broken up fine. 

August 13th .—Sowed several varieties of 
hardy annuals for spring bedding. We gene¬ 
rally get plenty of Iceland Poppies self-sown, 
and the plants are, as a rule, very strong. 
Potting Cyclamens into 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots. The compost is a mixture of turfy 
loam, rather adhesive, good leaf-mould, peat, 
and sand. The corms are potted firmly, and 
kept well up. Rearranged conservatory, and 
removed some of the plants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and anstvers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Srveral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. IFe have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being tin ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


Dracsena-leaX unhealthy (Lincolnshire ).—The 
only conclusion we can come to as to the appear¬ 
ance of the Dracaena-leaf is that the house is too 
cold. The Dracsena you send leaf of ie a stove 
plant, and will not succeed in a cool greenhouse. 
The other leaf has evidently been injured by some 
insect. 

Insect on Ivy-leaved Pelargonium ( Lincoln - 
thire ).—The Ivy-leaved Pelargonium has been 
attacked hv mealy-bug, one of the worst pests that 
the gardener has to battle with. If not too nume¬ 
rous, you may get rid of it by washing each leaf 
with an insecticide, but if very badly attacked, then 
we should not hesitate to burn the plant, as on the 
leaf we can also find traces of red-spider and thrips. 


Date of flowering of certain Ramblers 

(Clitsold ).—The variety Excclsa blossoms about July 
16th; Gardenia, June 20th. Daniel Leseuer appears 
to be a perpetual flowering sort. It blossomed about 
a month ago, and is flowering again now. It is a 
strong grower, nearly as much so as Conrad F. 
Meyer. It reallv appears to be more like a Tea or 
Noisette Rose than it does a Rugosa, and its blos¬ 
soms are verv lovely—something like those of a 
Mme. Ravary'when fully open. Mrs. A. Watercr 
blooms about- June 20tli. 


Thrips on Pern-leaves (J. F., Glonsop ).—The 
Fern-fronds you send us are one mass of thrips and 
red-spider, and will never recover. The best way will 
he to cut all the fronds off and burn them, and en¬ 
courage the plants to throw up a fresh lot of fronds. 
You have evidently been keeping the plants much 
too hot and dry, both in the atmosphere and at the 
roots. When' the new fronds appear, keep the 
plants well watered at the roots, and also syringe 
freely, maintaining a damp atmosphere in whatever 
place you may be growing them. We have seldom 
seen Fern-fronds in such a plight. 

Drying flowers Of. Young).-Vfe know no better 
plan of preserving the specimens than that of drying 
in sheets of blotting-paper. Lay the collected speci¬ 
mens in between sheets of this, and place in a cool, 
dry room without heat. Do not aim at overlarge 
examples, but, as far as possible, small or at least 
medium specimens as fully representative of root, 
branch, and flower as possible in each case. So 
arrange these in the original drying process that the 
more important features are discernible at a glance. 
Name and place of collecting should also be re¬ 
corded. We know’ of no work dealing with the sub¬ 
ject, but you may gather further hints from some 
of the gardening dictionaries. A tin box, 0 Inches 
wide, 12 inches deep, is useful for collecting, or a 
portfolio in leather or boards is easily opened and 
the specimens at once laid in. 

Azalea indica after blooming (Dunning).- 
After the plants have done blooming growth at once 
starts, and, to encourage this, they must be kept in 
a humid atmosphere, with a temperature of from 
r ,5 degs. to G5 dega. By midsummer the growth will 
have been completed, when the plants may be 
hardened off and stood out-of-doors, so as to ensure 
the proper ripening of the w’ood and the formation 
of flower-buds. Take great care that the plants do 
not suffer from dryness when in the open air. An 
occasional dose of soot-water-say, about once a 
fortnight-is beneficial. Remove under coyer when 
there is any danger of frost. If repotting is neces¬ 
sary, then this should be done immediately After 
flowering. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Azaleas mav be kept in health for years and 
flowered each season without repotting. Any strag¬ 
gling shoots may be cut back when the blooming is 
over, but not unless absolutely necessary, as the 
more pruning, the fewer the flowers. 

Tufted Pansies failing (Dr. Thorpe).-Judging 
by the pieces you send us, your plants appear to bo 
affected by wireworm. The soil should be turned 
over and left in a rough condition during the winter, 
as by these means the frost should get well into the 
soil and thoroughly pulverise it. Any Insects in the 
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soil would then have little chance of surviving such 
treatment. If the garden is much infested with 
wire worm, still more drastic measures are necessary. 
A layer of gas-lime may be spread over the soil in 
the autumn and left thus throughout the winter, 
digging this in early in the spring. The free use of 
soot may be made to answer the same purpose, this 
being sufficient, in many instances, to eradicate the 
evil. Any ground in which Tansies have been grow¬ 
ing for two or three seasons seems to get what is 
known as “ Pansy-sick,” the plants dying off one 
after the other in the beds without there being the 
faintest trace of an attack of any insect. Those 
who grow Tufted Pansies on a large scale invariably 
change the position of the plants each year. 

Asters failing (J. D. C.). —Your Asters have 
been attacked by a fungus, for which, unfortunately, 
there is no remedy, tor the moment the fungus 
attacks the plant it encompasses the whole of it, 
permeating the stem and tissues, and killing it, as 
in the specimens you send us. The only possible 
cure is to syringe with sulphur as soon as signs of 
the trouble are visible. Take a double handful of 
this, mix it into a paste, then add more water by 
degrees. This should be sufficient for three gallons 
of water, which should be boiling, or nearly so, for 
the mixing. Dissolve two large tablespoonfuls of 
soft-soap, mix all together, and, when cool, spray 
the plants, especially at the base. Your plants 
however, are too far gone for the above remedy to 
be of any avail. As regards the Mignonette, there 
is evidently some fungus in the soil, and the best 
remedy would be to, in the winter, work into the 
ground on which you intend sowing the Mignonette 
in the spring a good dressing of lime. Mignonette 
prefers a chalk soil. 

FRUIT. 

Mildew on Grapes (ft. S.).-Vines in bad condi¬ 
tion are more liable to the attacks of mildew than 
those in a sound state. Mildew is mostly found where 
there >e an excess of moisture in the atmosphere, arid 
it is attributed to numerous causes, such as stagnant 
atmosphere, unhealthy root-action, and cold draughts. 
Sulphur should be made use of to prevent it from 
spreading; it may be mixed with water :>.nd applied 
w'ith a syringe, or made with milk to the consistency 
of paint and applied with a brush to hot-water 
pipes. 

Fears cracked (.In Old Subscriber). -Your Pears 
have been attacked by a fungus (Cladosporium den- 
driticum), which causes the t-kin to crack. The roots 
have probably got down into a poor subsoil, and 
require lifting. You ought, in the early autumn, to 
take out a trench round the trees at about 3 feet 
from the stem, grubbing under with a chisel, and 
cutting off nil the roots that go straight down. 
Then refill the trench with fresh soil. Remove seve¬ 
ral inches of the top soil over the roots, and replace 
with some fresh loam and manure. After this has 
been done, you should syringe the tree with the 
caustic alkali solution which we have so often re¬ 
commended in these pages. 

VEGETABLES. 

Salsafy-leaves, fungus on (A. G. A.).— The 
leave* of your Salsafy have been attacked by a 
fungus, Cystopus tragopogonis. We 6hould at once 
cut off and burn all the infested leaves and eyringe 
with Bordeaux mixture. Next season, if the fungus 
again appears, cut ofr any affected leaves as soon as 
you notice them, and syringe with Bordeaux mixture. 
Destroy any plant* of the Wild Goat’s Beard if there 
be any near your garden, as it is very liable to be 
attacked by this fungus. 

Peas failing (J. C. 77.).—Your Peas have been 
attacked by thnns. These tiny insects attack leave*, 
flowers, and pods, literally sucking the sap out of 
them. Successful growers who manage to keep their 
Pcae free from this pest, do so only by making deep 
trenches for the rows, putting into them, low down, 
good dressings of well-decayed manure, sowing the 
seeds very thinly, watering liberally, and syringing 
the plants overhead in dry weather. A solution of 
<)iia.s>ia-ehi|>6 or Abo] once a week in the evening ere 
the insects appear helps to keep the thrips at boy. 

Mouldy Onion-plants (Slone Dean).- The 
sample stems of Onion-plant to hand show them to 
he sutlering from an attack of the Onion-mould or 
mildew (Pcronospora Schleideni). It is a disease 
which, ns a rule, in most in evidence when the 
weather is damp and cold, as it has been of late. 
The Onion likes warmth and comparative dryness 
to enable it to exist in a healthv condition. So far 
as remedies are concerned, the best, if it can be 
applied, is spraying with the Potato disease reined v- 
Bordcaux or sulphate of copper and lime mixture. 
But, as that is a liquid, and Onion-tdems are erect 
and round, it is difficult to induce this solution to 
attach itself to Onion-plants. The next best course 
is, the moment any of the whitish mildewed spots 
are seen on the plants, to take advantage of their 
being damp, or to gently damp them, then to 
smother them heavily with fresh slaked lime. Un¬ 
fortunately, in so few instances does anyone ever 
take even that trouble, lienee in a few weeks the 
plants are practically spoiled. 

Giant Onions OF. K.). — We cannot inform you 
as to the weight of Onions shown at the place you 
name, as no information on that head has been sup¬ 
plied to us at any time. But. all the same, Onion* 
raid to have weighed 4 lb. each, of the famous 
Ailsa Craig variety, have been seen at other shows. 
The heaviest we have seen and handled weighed 
3) lb., a pretty good size indeed. Even when sc 
large, the bulbs have been very solid and handsome. 
Generally, for all ordinary purposes for which large 
Onions are produced, whether for exhibition, for 
linking, stewing, or to save for seed production, we 
prefer very bard, solid, handsome, bright bulbs 
which weigh from 11 Ih. to 2 lb. each. When 
prizes are offered for the heaviest bulbs, of course 
their beauty or finish is not of importance. But 
offering such prizes is folly, because the scales and 
not an expert judge make the awards. Giant Onion.* 
have come to stay, that is certain, and they have 
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very valuable twes. Still, to our mind, beauty, 
brightness, eolidity, and evenness of sample should 
have greatest weight. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Bird's-nest fungus (F. W. 5.).-The fungus 
sent is sometimes called the Bird’s-nest fungus (Cya- 
thus vernicoeus), the little bodies in the middle of 
the structure containing the spores by which it is 
propagated. It is in no sense a ** pest,” as it lives 
entirely on dead wood and similar substances. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. P.—“ French Market Gardening,” by J. 
Weathers. London: J. Murray, Albemarlc-strcet, 

London, W.- Suffolk.— Your Asters have fallen a 

prey to the fungus, which has been of late years 
so destructive to these plants. See reply to 

” Asters,” in our issue of July lGtli, page 439.- 

Downs.— Your Pear-tree is suffering from canker. 
See article on ‘‘Canker: Its Cause and Cure,” in 

our issue of May 2Sth, page 320.- Mrs. Couper.— 

No need to kill the Thorn. Plant the Roses, and let 
them run through the growths of the Thorn, which 
will act as a foil to the Rose-blooms.- 11. R. Cam¬ 

pion.—Write to MM. Vilmorin ft Cie, 4. Quai de la 
Mcgisscrie, Pari*, France.-IF. R — It is very diffi¬ 

cult to answer vour question* without seeing the 
schedule. All depends on the wording of the classes 
in which you wish to exhibit.— Janette.— 1. Your 
Roses have been attacked by the " Rose-leaf black 
blotch.” See reply to Walter E. Barnett and 
Henry A. Dighy in our issue of July 23rd, page 4o4. 
2, Yes; the St. John’s Wort will do, we think, in 
the position you refer to. a. Ye*; you may thin 
out the old wood after the fruit has been gathered, 

to allow the young wood to get well ripened.- 

Somerville. — Cut out the old fruiting canes as soon 
as the crop is gathered, and thin out the young 
canes to five or six on each stool, so as to let the 

air in to ripen those remaining.- Green Shamrock. 

— We can find no insect in the soil you send us. 
If the Clematis is growing in such soil’ a* you send 

us, then we do not wonder at its failing.- Pitmas- 

ton .—See article “ Daffodil* for Market.” in our issue 
of April 3rd. 1909, p. IK.'i, a copy of which can he had of 

the publisher, post free, for ljd.- Sunflower.— See 

reply to ” N. B. F.” re “ Mignonette Failing," in 
our issue of July 30, 1910. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— A. Af. W.— 1, Linaria dal- 
matica: 2. Campanula Rapunculus; 3, Campanula 

carpathica.- T. A. Sturge.—2, Indigofera flori- 

bunda; 3, possibly a species of Sanguisorba; but 
cannot you send us a better specimen, with leafage? 
If xve made a guess, we should say it was Sanguis¬ 
orba canadensis.- E. A. G.‘ Stroud. — Spiraea 

japonica.- Enquirer. — 1, Camocn* ; 2. Euphrasyne. 

- Col. Eetherstonhauyh.—iimims millefolia.- T. 

brown.—Tin: Keeled Zephyr-flower (Zcphyranthee 

carinata).- Robt. Greening.— 1, Sedum reflex um; 

2, Alstroemeria aurea.- C. Bacon.— The Castor-oil 

plant (Ricinus communis).- E. C.— 1, Erinus alpi- 

nas; 2, Geranium iherieum; 3. Geranium Endressi; 

4, Heuehera saiiguinea.- 11. G. F. — 1, Hemcroealli.s 

fulva; 2, Hemerocailis flava; 3, Campanula gloine- 

rata dahurica; 4, Eeeremoeurpus scaber.-IF.-1, 

Stachys lanata; 2, Tiarella cordifolia; 3, Litliosper- 
mum purpureo-coeruleum; 4, Ccntaurea montana 

alba.- C. E— 1, Weigela rosea; 2. Calycanthas 

floridus; 3, Ulex nanus; 4, Ci*tus ladaiiiferus.- 

Lady Bucknill. —Rose had fallen to pieces.- 

II. G. L. — l, Centranthus ruber; 2, Foam-flower 
(Tiarella cordifolia); 3. Sedum album: 4, Yellow 

Fumitory (Corydulis lutea).-77.—1, The Henbane 

(Hyoscyamus niger).-IF. —1, Veronica spieata; 2, 

Poiernonium coeruleum; 3, Anchusa Jtaliea; 4, 

Achillea ptarmica The Pearl.-//. G. F.—l, Eri- 

gcron speciosus; 2, Anthemis tinctoria; 3, Campanula 

persieifolia; 4, Campanula lactiflora.-Af. B — 

Lilium umbellatum; 2, Phacelia campanularia; 3. 

Campanula fragilis: 4, Campanula isophylla alba.- 

C. James.—I, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 2, 
Lychnis floe Jovis; 3, Tradeseantia virginica; 4. 

Hemerocailis fulva.-IF. B. Arnott . —1, Campanula 

Rapunculus; 2, Lychnis Vise-aria fl.-pl.; 3, Agro- 

stemina coronaria; 4, Digitalis lutea.-IF. 11—1, 

Tutsan (Hypericum Androsa?murn); 2, Erica Paboeci 
alba (syn., Mcnzicsia polifolia alba): 3, Berberis 
species:’ please send in flower; 4, Syringa japonica. 
- Leitrim.—1, Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola); 

2. Thuja orientalts; 3, The Maiden Pink (Dianthus 

deltoides); 4, Epimedium pinnatum.-.4. B. C.— 1, 

Water Hemlock (Cieuta virosa); 2. Geum urhanum; 

3, Hypericum pulehrurn: 4. Hypericum quadrnngu- 
U\m.--Cefnelhjs. please read our rulee as to 

naming plants.- Mrs. IF. R. Young.— Spiraea 

caneseens (syn., S. flagellaris).- Aasleagh.— Loose¬ 

strife (Lysitnachia vulgari*). 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Little and Bvllantynf., Carlisle. List of Bulbs 

for lint). 

Hallam’s, Seed Merchants, Moseley, Birmingham. 
Sorelties ami Specialities in Sweet I’eas. 

H. N. Ellison, F.R.H.S., ?■ and 7, Bull street. West 
Bromwich. LiA of Bulbs on Approval. 

To make Loganberry, Raspberry, or Black¬ 
berry jelly (.4. IF. Rankin) On account of the 
many pips in tlie-e fruits, they are best made into 
jelly. Place fruit in preserving pan, not too near 
the fire, with ju*t sufficient water to start steam. 
When fruit has got soft or just boiled, rub through 
hair-sieve, which, previous to using, should be 
washed in warm water. When all fruit has pa seed 
through sieve, return same to clean preserving pan. 
allowing * lb. of sugar to each pint of jelly, boiling 
quickly until it thickens, when pour into small pots. 
I consider Loganberry jelly delicious, and far pre¬ 
ferable to jam.—M. M., Bicton Gardens. 


International Horticultural Exhibition, 
1912 . —The Executive Committee, formed 
for the purpose of organising and holding 
a great International Horticultural Exhibi¬ 
tion, in London, in the spring of 1912, is 
composed of the following members : Chair¬ 
man, J. Gurney Fowler, Esq., J.P., hon. 
treasurer, Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., 
J.P., and E. Beckett, E. 

A. Bowles, M.A., F.L.S., W. A. Bilney, 
J.P., Wm. Cuthbertson, J.P., C. R. Fielder, 
John Green, Jas. Hudson, V.M.H., F. K. 
Hanbury, F.L.S., A. G. Jackman. A. Kings- 
mill, H. B. May, C. G. A. Nix, George 
Paul, V.M.H., C. Harman Payne, R. Hooper 
Pearson, Sir Albert Kaye Itollit, J.P., 
LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., T. A. II. Rivers, 
N. N. Sherwood, A. W. Sutton, V.M.H., 
F.L.S., A. Turner, H. J. Veitch, V.M.H., 
F.L.S., R. W. Wallace, Rev. W. Wilks, 
M.A. The hon. sec. is Edward White (of 
Milner, Son, and White), 7, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W. This committee is now 
holding frequent meetings and doing every¬ 
thing possible to push forward the necessary 
arrangements. Appeals will shortly be dis¬ 
tributed setting forth the privileges the 
committee propose to grant to subscribers 
and guarantors. The exhibition will be held 
in May, and it will be open to the public 
on eight week-days. The prices of admission 
will vary from two guineas on the first day 
to one shilling on the later days of the 
exhibition. Although being in no way 
responsible for the exhibition, the Royal 
Horticultural Society is extending its 
general approval to the scheme. The society 
has not only agreed to forego the holding 
of the usual Temple Flower Show- for that 
year, but it has also contributed a sum of 
£1,000 towards the International Exhibition, 
and, in addition, is prepared to assist gener¬ 
ously in the formation of a guarantee fund. 
An ideal site for the exhibition will probably 
be secured in the south-west of London. A 
preliminary schedule will soon be ready for 
prospective exhibitors, as the schedule com¬ 
mittee is meeting frequently and sitting long 
for the purpose of getting out an early 
edition. This first edition will not conta : n 
the money prizes for each class; its main 
purpose will be to acquaint exhibitors in 
England, the Colonies, and foreign countries 
with the details of the classes included in 
tliis, the most embracing schedule of horti¬ 
cultural exhibits ever compiled in this 
country. The amount of prize-money will 
very far exceed the sum awarded at the 
International Exhibition of 1866, when 
£1,600 was expended on prizes. Arrange¬ 
ments are being made for establishing terri¬ 
torial committees in the countries, and the 
secretaries of these committees will shortly 
be appointed. Already the committee has 
obtained the highest patronage for the Inter¬ 
national Show, including their Majesties 
the King and Queen, and their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Duke of Connaught, Prince and 
Princess Christian, Princess Louise, and 
others.—R. H. Pearson, hon. press sec. 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We regret that our photographs 
in tho past month have not boon 
a success, and fear that wo woro 
mistaken in limiting the com - 
petition to garden scenes. So wo 
propose to leave to tho reader 
his own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outdoor. Small, 
feeble , colourless photographs 
cannot bo reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not bo 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. We shall give a Prise 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy of " Tho English 
Flower Garden ” to any other 
that wo may select . 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES FOR WINTER. 
WHATEVER advance may have taken place 
during late years as regards improved 
varieties of Tomatoes, we have not as yet- 
obtained a really good sort for winter 
fruiting, and, perhaps, never shall, hut will 
have to rely more upon methods of culture 
by which to secure satisfactory results. As 
fur as a supply up till Christmas is con¬ 
cerned. there is no difficulty in securing 
this from the summer fruiters—that is, 
where they are growing in light and well- 
heated structures ; but it iis alter this time 
that the supply runs short. 1 have often 
been sorry to have to do away with plants 
in the early winter on account of the struc¬ 
ture being needed for other purposes, as 
at this time it is impossible for the plants 
to prove satisfactory when subjected to a 
low temperature or, on the other hand, a 
too high and moist one. It is to meet such 
cases as these, where winter Tomatoes are 
needed, that it is highly essential to raise 
a fresh batch of plants and grow them on 
for the purpose of winter fruiting. On 
plants raised now and carefully attended 
to there will be time for a crop of fruit 
to set by the latter part of October. After 
this time the days are generally dull and 
wet, conditions not favourable for the set¬ 
ting of the flowers. The best varieties 
to select are medium growers and free 
setters. As regards the mode of in¬ 
crease, I prefer seedlings to cuttings, for 
although cuttings might naturally be ex¬ 
pected to come into fruit earlier, and con¬ 
sequently be better adapted for winter fruit¬ 
ing, yet,* on the other hand, seedlings under 
a judicious system of culture W’lll fruit 
quite as early, and in every other respect 
most satisfactorily. Drawn and weakly 
plants are of no use whatever, as by the 
time these have become fit to produce fruit 
the season is too late for the bloom to set. 

Pot culture is also preferable to planting 
out, as then the plants are more under 
control, and besides, there is the advantage 
of having the structure at liberty for other 
subjects until Tomatoes are fit for housing. 
The best posiiion for winter Tomatoes is 
those light houses or pits that are occupied 
with summer Cucumbers and Melons, for 
directly these are over and cleared out the 
Tomatoes can take their place. The plants 
should be in their winter quarters by the 
beginning of October or the middle of the 
month at the latest. T. 

New Zealand Spinach. - While this 

Spinach has become popular in the London 
marketa, it seema not to be widely grown in 
private gardens. I recently saw quite a huge 
breadth of it being planted out at Gunners- 
bury, the rows being 4 feet apart, and the 
plants in the rows some 2$ feet apart. The 
soil, being well enriched With manure, and 
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growth rapid, the space allotted to each 
plant shows how widely the roots spread. 
The plants had been raised from a sowing in 
shallow’ boxes in March under glass, had 
been got singly into sixty-sized pots, and 
from these were planted out early in June. 
So treated, it becomes a wonderfully produc¬ 
tive crop, and to the market grower a most 
irofitable one. It is specially valuable in 
lot, dry weather.—A. D. 


SUMMER CABBAGES. 

We have in commerce numerous diversely- 
named Cabbages, and whilst, there are many 
duplicates, we have, all the same, several 
quite distinct forms. There is the very early 
and small-headed type, such as is seen in 
April, Ellam’s, or Wheeler’s Imperial. Those 
are. when mature, whitish and moderately 
conical. The early Small Express type is 
greener and the hearts are sharply pointed. 
Early Yorks and the old Sugarloaf have very 
conical or long hearts. The Flower of 
Spring, Offenham, and Evesham have larger, 
yet. whitish, hearts of medium form. Then 
there are the large hearted forms of Enfield 
Market and Defiance, whilst, still further, 
there are the round heads of Christmas Cab¬ 
bage and St. John’s Day. But with all these 
ana some others, All Heart being generally 
a very distinct summer Cabbage, there 
stands’ out quite distinct the Pomeranian 
variety, better known as Early Winnigstadt. 
Heads of this interesting Cabbage, grown at 
Dobbie’s Seed Farm, Marks Tey, Essex, 
from a sowing made last autumn, were re¬ 
cently shown in London, and presented one 
of the handsomest and most perfectly-formed 
Cabbages to be found in commerce. A pecu¬ 
liar feature of this Cabbage is the very 
close way the leaves of the heart fold over 
each other, forming, as it. were, quite a solid 
armour. At the top or point of each heart 
there is a slight curl, which is a marked 
feature, and each heart is thinly coated with 
a glaucous bloom. Seeing during the sum¬ 
mer so many Cabbages, both growing on 
allotments and in gardens, as also in a cut 
state at flower shows, and recognising the 
lack of true excellence which seems gener¬ 
ally to prevail, I could but feel that such 
samples exhibited at any show in the 
customary trebles, as were those of the 
Winningvstadt variety, would secure the 
highest position in any competition for their 
solidity, beauty, and freshness. In the 
“ Vegetable Garden ” M. Vilmorin describes 
this variety thus: “ In its pointed shape this 
variety somewhat resembles the Oxheart 
Cabbages, but differs fr6m them very strik¬ 
ingly in the close and compact, manner in 
which the leaves forming the head are 
wrapped about each other, and the conse¬ 
quent greater hardness and firmness of the 
head. Stem short, outer leaves largish, of 
a glaucous green colour, and moderately un¬ 
dulated at the edges; the inner ones are 
folded almost in the shape of a twisted or 


conical paper bag, and form an exceedingly 
solid and firm head, almost spherical in 
shape, pointed at the top, and weighing heavy 
for its size.*’ Beyond this, it might have 
been added, as many years’ experience of it 
and of its selection and improvement here 
have shown, the hearts remain close and solid 
for a long time, and are loth to burst. It w 
true that Cabbages are hardly ideal July 
vegetables, but as literally thousands of 
small local vegetable competitions are held 
in July and in August where classes for Cab 
bagefl are provided, there are usually many 
entries in each case. Hence it is important 
to growers they should have a good strain for 
such purpose. Seed of the Winningstadt 
should be sown in the open ground at the 
end oT August, or in a frame at the end of 
September, the plants being put out in March 
on good ground to give these solid, perfect 
heads in July. A. D. 

TOMATOES DISEASED. 

Could you give me any advice, through your valuable 
paper, on the enclosed Tomatoes? 1 have 6ent you 
a piece of the stalk and two fruits. 1 grow 2.000 
plants annually, and I have always had from 12 Ibe. 
to 14 lbs. per plant. This is a selection of my own. 
but I have never experienced anything like this 
before. I might mention it has only gone through 
one of my houses; in the others all are healthy. Tne 
plante grew away healthy and robust to the top of 
the house, which Is 14 feet span, and fruited right to 
the end, but when the bottom trusses were commenc¬ 
ing to colour this disease seemed to sweep the house. 

-i. w. 

-Enclosed Is a diseased bunch of Tomatoes. I 

would be glad if you could tell me what it is and 
thd remedy for its prevention and cure. I have been 
troubled with it for three years —Rex Darwen. 

[Your Tomato plants have evidently been 
badly attacked with the Tomato disease, 
Cladosporium fulvum. This is a fungoid 
disease, and closely allied to that which 
works such havoc amongst Potatoes in some 
seasons. We fear your plants are too far 
gone for remedial measures to be of any 
great value; still you may, perhaps, by 
spraying them, save part of the crop, anti 
if the spraying fails to do so, it will, at any 
rate, kill the fungus spores and prevent 
them from doing further mischief. Before 
spraying remove the leaves most affected 
and burn them. The fungicide we recom¬ 
mend you to use is Bordeaux mixture. This 
you can obtain in a ready-made form from 
a horticultural sundriesman, or one of the 
manufacturing chemists. Use this accord¬ 
ing to instructions sent with it, and you 
will find it much more efficient than that, 
made by yourself at home. Spray the plants 
thoroughly without further delay, and as 
often as you may find it necessary after¬ 
wards. Then purchase a fungicide named 
Veltha, in the form of powder, and sprinkle 
the surface of the soil, the beds, paths, and 
walks with it, repeating the dressing at in¬ 
tervals during the remainder of the season 
if the plants recover sufficiently to be worth 
retaining. When the season is over clear 
out the plants and soil. Burn the former 
and sterilise the latter, and do pot use 
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it again for Tomato growing if it can be 
avoided. If this is unavoidable, dress it 
with Veltha at the rate of 2 ozs. per square 
yard, and mix it as intimately with the soil 
as you can. The house must be thoroughly 
cleansed, the walls lime-washed, using fresh 
hot lime for the purpose, and add half-a-pint 
of petroleum to it while the lime is slaking. 
Further, disinfect the house by burning 
sulphur in an old saucepan or similar re¬ 
ceptacle after stopping up all crevices and 
any places where the fumes are likely to 
escape, to make it as airtight as possible. 
A few live coals, placed in the bottom of 
the receptacle, will be sufficient to start the 
sulphur burning, after which add as much 
more of the latter as may be necessary to 
(ill the house with fumes, and leave it. If 
the house us a large one. two or more of 
such receptacles may be needed to produce 
a sufficient quantity of fumes. Needless to 
say, you must not stay in the house after 
you have started the sulphur burning any 
longer than you can help. With respect to 
the two houses in which the plants are at 
present free from disease, make use of 
Veltha-powder in the manner mentioned 
above as a preventive measure. Closely 
scrutinise the plants daily, and spray thorn 
directly you detect the least sign of disease. 
You must act promptly in the matter, other¬ 
wise the fungus will at once ruin the plants, 
so quickly does it spread after it once puts 
in an appearance. 

If the houses are heated, keep the pipes 
sufficiently warm to ensure a free circula- ! 
tion of warm, dry air, and do not slop j 
water about on the floor, etc., more than j 
can he helped. Air the house freely when- j 
ever weather conditions are favourable, and | 
maintain a certain amount of ventilation at 
night to prevent the atmosphere from be- | 
coming stagnant. By the adoption of those 
measures you may succeed in warding off 
attack, but, as has already been stated, do 
not hesitate to spray if you have the slightest 
suspicion that any of the plants are be¬ 
coming infected. The mixture will not harm 
the plants in the event of some of them 
not having the disease, so this need not deter 
von from spraying. One other precaution 
you must take, and that, is to carefully wipe 
the fruits with a damp cloth before sending 
them to market or making use of them, on 
account of the copper sulphate deposit on 
the skins. It is advisable, but the advice 
is not always possible of being carried into 
effect, to cease spraying some three or four 
w r eeks before the fruit ripens, but if the 
fruits are cleaned as advised, there can then 
be none of the deposit remaining on them.] 

AUTUMN CAULIFLOWERS. 

All gardeners are aware that it is far more 
difficult to produce good Cauliflowers during 
the autumn months than, say, during May, 
June, and July, many a batch of what was 
once promising plants becoming a prey to in¬ 
sects, clubbing, or prematurely buttoning. 
On cool, moist soils and in average seasons 
Autumn Giant, if well attended to. seldom 
fails to give satisfaction, but if on hot, 
shallow ground the foliage even of this robust 
\ arietv once assumes the bluish tint so well 
known to Cauliflower-growers, the chances 
are that the heads will develop prematurely 
and be inferior in quality. i 

Success or otherwise in growing autumn 
Cauliflowers depends in a great measure on j 
how and where the seed is sown and the ! 
treatment the seedlings receive in their j 
earliest stages of growth. Hot sunny borders ' 
facing south should he avoided, by far the j 
best place being an east, or even a north, 
border. The soil should he thoroughly well ' 
soaked a day or two before sowing, and the 
seed beds covered with mats or bags to pre¬ 
vent undue evaporation and hasten germina¬ 
tion. Thin sowing and early and liberal 
thinning are imperative—indeed, it pays to 
prick out the seedlings on a well-enriched 
plot in order that they may be lifted with a 
good ball of soil when finally transplanted. 
This should, if possible, be done in dull, 
showery weather and the plants shaded for 
u time with evergreen boughs. The plan 
adopted by many exhibitors of growing tneir 
autumn Cauliflowers in shallow trenches is 
worthy ot imitation, e_yen if heads^of only 
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dining-room size are required—at any rate, 
where the soil is poor or shallow—plenty of 
good manure can then be worked in, which, 
if watered occasionally, will retain the mois¬ 
ture and prevent the blue colour, attacks by- 
caterpillars and premature buttoning. The 
enormous heads annually exhibited during 
September are generally grown in trenches, 
the leaves being brought together and tied at 
the extremities before the heads are fully 
grown in order to preserve their whiteness. 
Where variety is needed, Walcheren, Eclipse, 
and Autumn Giant may be grown, these fol¬ 
lowing one another in the order named. 
Eclipse is a splendid variety for use at this 
season, but although it has been in commerce 
for some years now, it does not seem to be 
very well known. In size it is similar to 
Walcheren, its habit of growth being very up¬ 
right, and the heads, which on good land are 
very white and compact, are well protected 
from the sun by the inner folding leaves. It 
is very vigorous and stands hot weather well. 
Autumn Giant, like the majority of Cauli¬ 
flowers, is apt to coine in with a rush, and 
when this is feared, the best way is to lift the 
plants with as much ball as possible and lay 
them in thinly in a shady position. Here the 
heads will slowly increase in size and last 
over a long period. For cutting during 
November and December, when frost may be 
expected, nothing surpasses the well-known 
Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sowing Xieeke.— Would Leeks sown in A up nst 
and planted out the following spring (as in the ease 
of winter Onions) run to seedV— if. V. 

[It is very unusual to sow Leek-seed in the 
autumn to winter the plants as Onions are. 
The practice, indeed, is never recommended, 
as there is great danger in all such cases ; the 
plants would, instead of forming the usual 
edible blanched stems, bolt off to flower, and 
thus be useless. Onions from seed sown too 
early in August very often bolt off to flower 
unduly. Now that our winters are usually 
mild it is best to sow Onion-seed at the end 
of August, if you care to do so, there is no 
reason why you should not sow 6ome Leek- 
seed outdoors at the same time and test the 
result. Better sow on soil that is moderately 
sheltered and rather dry. The general rule 

to sow- Leek-seed in shallow pans or boxes 
during January and March to furnish plants 
for first early work, and in April outdoors to 
give others to blanch during the winter 
months.] 

Blind Brussels Sprout plants.— I endc-e two 
plants of Brussels Sprouts. Can you tell me the 
disease with which they are affected and suggest a 
remedy? Most of the Cabbage and Savoy plants 
are similarly affected, and do not make any hearts, 
though the plants appear healthy so far as’the out¬ 
side leaves are concerned.—F. A. C. 

[The plants you send bear a much closer 
resemblance to Autumn Giant Cauliflowers 
than to Brussels Sprouts. The leaves seem 
to be long and pointed rather than rounded, 
and have distinctly a whitish rather than a 
green hue. The form of blindness seen- that 
is, the loss of the growing centre—is not at 
all uncommon in Cauliflowers and Broccolis, 
and sometimes in Cabbages, but fj as with 
these plants the blindness is usually evident 
before being taken from the seed-bed, all such 
are then rejected. Brussels Sprout plants 
usually carry their leaves fairly low down 
their su*ms. Your plant-stems are quite 
naked evidently some way up. Also, the 
Brussels Sprout usually shows at the base of 
each leaf a very small bud, which later de¬ 
velops into a sprout; yours show none. It is 
difficult to determine the cause of blindness. 
Sometimes an insect causes it, sometimes late 
spring frosts, sometimes great dryness at the 
roots. Y'ou had better pull out all blind 
plants, and fill their places with sound ones.] 
Scarlet Runner Beans.— At present the 
prospect of securing a fair crop of Runner 
Beans —a summer crop of great importance— 
^eems to be indifferent. While late in growth, 
flowers are in many localities setting badly, 
as so many have fallen. That is due, no 
doubt, to excessive wet and dull, cold 
weather, which are not conducive to fertilisa¬ 
tion. I have seen many excellent and tall 
rows of these Beans of late, but of Beans I 
scarcely oDe. L&st year was an especially 


bad season for maturing seed-pods, and, as a 
consequence, new seed germination was slow, 
as it was also w'here old seed was used. The 
season shows the great necessity which exists 
for getting many seeds that are of this nature 
and take long to mature growth, from warm 
climates. Seedsmen find themselves being 
driven more than ever to look for supplies 
from countries more favourably situated. 
Although generally vegetables look so well, 
and even Runner Beans, so far as growth is 
concerned, do, yet these have their defects in 
late cropping. That is the more to be re¬ 
gretted when the Pea season i3 drawing to a 
close.—A. D. 

Deep cultivation.— When looking over an 
extensive range of allotments recently, I 
could not help noticing the marked differ 
enoe between the appearance of the crops 
in a few cases as compared with what was 
generally found. In relation to the latter I 
asked a worker to let me have his spade 
that 1 might ascertain how deeply his ground 
was worked, and found it did not exceed 
10 inches. Below' that the bottom was so 
hard, that it was most difficult to penetrate 
it. In the case of the few better cropped 
holdings I found that the soil had been 
worked 13 inches in depth. The allotments 
were all in the first year of cultivation, but 
the holders have all learned a lesson as to 
the value of deep cultivation, and it is to 
be hoped that the common 10 inches will be 
deepened to 20 inches during the ensuing 
winter. If it be wise to advise the forma¬ 
tion of trenches for Celery, Peas, and other 
crops, it is equally wise to advise that all 
the cultivated soil shall be treated as though 
it were one huge trench, as even single 
trenches ever so deep and well prepared by 
no means equal deep trenching of an entire 
area.—A. 

Cucumbers. - Seeds of a good w inter 
variety should be sown now for planting a 
house next month for autumn and early win¬ 
ter bearing. It is better to start another 
house early in the New' Year for succession, 
as the plants which have been in bearing up 
till Christmas generally fail when the days 
lengthen in the New' Year. To keep plants 
now in bearing healthy as long a.s possible, 
the growth must be trained thinly, and regu¬ 
larly pinched one leaf beyond the fruit. The 
fruits, also, should be cut as soon as large 
enough for use. If the growth becomes 
crowded and weak, the fruits are small and 
often deformed, and are, of course, less valu¬ 
able. Just now there is not much profit in 
Cucumbers, for a little fire-heat is necessary 
to keep them moving. 

Tomatoes: cutting leaves off.— This, to my 
way of thinking, seems a very foolish practice. If 
the leaves are the channel through which the flowers 
anil fruit receive strength to develop, what possible 
gain can be had by cutting off the source through 
which nourishment is conveyed? Yet this is exactly 
what 1 have seen some people do who wish to have 
fruit ripen quickly. Such a method simply stunt* 
growth, and should be discontinued. There is a wide 
difference between rubbing off young shoots as they 
appear and taking a knife and cutting off large 
leaves in a wholesale fashion. Surely the better way 
of getting plenty of sun on the fruit is to tie the 
leaves back, and wait until they decay naturally 
before removing them. The latter lias' been the 
practice I have followed, without anv bad effect! 
following. — WOODBASTWICK. 

Flavour in Potatoes. -There h much in 
what “ A. D.” says about sods influencing this. At 
the same time, I believe that, no matter how Pota¬ 
toes are grown, some are bau in flavour. The best- 
way would he to make a trial of kinds all in the 
same soil. In that case the sod would affect all 
alike. I grow the well-flavoured Bruges Potato I 
spoke of in soil quite different from that in which 
it v* found so good, and it retains its good flavour. 

Thick-necked Onions.- Now that the Onions 

are growing so well, it will soon become easy to 
tell how many thick-necked ones will have to be 
reckoned with. Thick-necked Onions, as pulled from 
the bed, are not a success when utilised for any 
purpose, and, of course, are no good for drying and 
storing. About the only effective way of' turning 
such to account is to uproot them as soon as de¬ 
tected and plant in a trench and bleach just in 
the way that Leeks are grown to be ready for the 
table. The Onions may then be used after the 
manner of Leeks, and make a good table dish. Use 
before frost — J. T. Bird. 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar- 
desing Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post free 
3A d.}. The Binding Case for the same volume is alto 
available, price 1#. Gd., by post Is. 9 d. 1'he Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any ncivsagent, or 
from th <• Publisher, 17, Purnival-street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Case is 2 «., post free. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE STYRAXES. 

The genus Styrax is composed of several spe¬ 
cies of small trees and shrubs, which are of 
Asiatic, European, and N. American origin. 
The majority of the introduced species may 
be cultivated out-of-doors in the warmer 
parts of the country, while one or two suc¬ 
ceed in all but the" coldest districts. Their 
presence in Britain is due entirely to their 
decorative qualities, though from the Euro¬ 
pean species, 8. officinale, a gum-rcsin known 
as storax is obtained by compressing the 
bark. This resin is fragrant, and was at 
one time in great demand for perfumery. 

Though neither of the species can be said 
to be common in gardens, good examples are 
occasionally met with. As a rule, they dis¬ 
like root disturbance, and the transplanting 
of well-grown specimens is attended with 
some considerable risk. Though loamy soil, 
on the light rather than heavy side, is suitable 
for their culture, they appreciate a little peat. 


I with than is the case with the former species. 

| Its foliage is very striking, for well-developed 
leaves may be anything from 6 inches to 
8 inches across, the shape being nearly round 
and the margins toothed. A description of 
the plant appeared in 1835 in Siebold and 
Zuccarini’s “Flora Japonica,” Vol. I., t. 46. 
but it was not introduced to cultivation until 
many years after, Messrs. Yeiich being even¬ 
tually responsible for its introduction. The 
flowers are white and fragrant, and are borne 
in good-sized racemes in June. A very fine 
plant was to be seen a year or two ago in 
Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood. 

S. OFFICINALE is found in Southern Europe 
I and Asia Minor. It forms a largo bush, with 
| oval, ovate, or heart-shaped leaves, which are 
j silvery and downy on the under-surface. The 
flowers are white and fragrant, and are Ivorne 
in small, loose clusters from axillary and ter- 
| ruinal buds. As in the other species, the 
I fruits are in the form of hard shelled nuts, 
and they ripen during autumn. 

| S. serrulatum. —This is a rare species 
, from Eastern India. There is a specimen in 


i the different members of the genus Cytisus, 

, is often used to include the Genistas as well 
as the Spanish Broom (Spartium junceumi, 
i now r beautifully in flower, and in many cases 
likely to continue till the end of August. 
Of the Genistas, our native species Genista 
tinctoria (The Dyer’s Greenweed) is flower¬ 
ing freely. The double-flowered variety, 

| flore-pleno, is very showy, and there is a 
, form of the type, distinguished by its taller 
1 habit, and known as elatior, which is well 
worth planting. This reaches the height of 
a yard, or thereabouts. The tall growing 
Genista mthnensis, is now very finely in 
flower. X. 

THE MAIDEN HAIR TREE. 

This tree, which is known as Ginkgo 
biloba, and sometimes as Salisburia adianti- 
folia. forms an exceptionally interesting 
and ornamental tree, and is worth planting 
in any garden where Conifers thrive, and 
where it can have sufficient space to show' 
itself off to the best advantage. It is a 
pood town tree, for the fact of its leaves 



A flowering shoot of Styrax Japonicum. 


Seeds form the best means of increase, and 
the young plants should be kept in pots until 
they can he given permanent quarters. The 
position allotted to the various kinds of Styrax 
should be sheltered from cold winds, but they 
ought not to be relegated to a crowded shrub¬ 
bery, for they well deserve a place where 
they can deveiop freely and show r themselves 
to the best advantage. 

Perhaps the best-known species is 

S. japonicum, which is found in both 
China and Japan. Under natural conditions 
it is said to attain a height of from 30 feet to 
40 feet, and in favoured parts of England that 
height may eventually be attained, for spe¬ 
cimens 12 feet to 15 feet high have been noted, 
while a vigorous specimen growing in a 
Devonshire garden was seen last year which 
was close on 20 feet in height. The plant has 
oval, deciduous leaves, 2 inches to 3 inches 
long, with serrate margins. The flowers are 
borne in June, on long, slender stalks, in 
loose clusters from the leaf-axils, and are 
pendulous. The petals are white, and the 
stamens golden. 

S. OBA8SIA is also fairly well-known, 
though good examples are less frequently met 


Aldenham House gardens, which blossoms in 
most years. The leaves are broadly ovate or 
sometimes rounded, 4 inches or more long, and 
the margins are toothed. The flowers, in 
long, slender racemes, are white. 

8. americani;. vi most closely resembles S. 
japonicum in general appearance, though it 
is of a less ornamental character. It grows 
into a large-sized bush, with oval leaves, each 
2 inches or so in length, and bears small, 
axillary clusters of white flowers with golden 
stamens. It is not often seen in gardens. 

One or two other species are known, but 
they are not in general cultivation yet, and 
little is known of their decorative qualities. 

W. D. 


Brooms In flower. -By the middle of 
I July, w hen the different' members of the 
Broom family are past their best, Cytisus 
nigricans is in full bloom. If pruned during 
its earlier stages it forms a bushy, rather 
upright specimen, of from 3 feet to 4 feet | 
high. The flowers, borne in upright 
racemes, are of a rich golden yellow, and 
when at their best make a goodly show. 
The term Broom, though usually appl’ed to 


being deciduous enables it to easily get rid 
of each year’s dirt. In several densely popu¬ 
lated parts of London and the suburbs, trees 
are to be seen in small gardens adjoining main 
streets, where trees generally have a poor 
chance of success. Such trees are to be seen 
in Brentford near the High-street, and near 
the Physic Garden, at Chelsea. Now and 
then we hear of the golden, Plum-like fruits 
being produced and ripened in the British 
Isles, but fruiting is not of common occur¬ 
rence, probably on account of one sex only 
of the tree being represented in a garden. 
It has been in cultivation for about 
150 years, and fine examples occur in various 
parts of the country. Under cultivation it 
assumes an upright habit, sometimes alt am - 
I ing a considerable height whilst the 
branches are still very small. The flattened 
leaves, which bear a striking resemblance 
to the pinnules of a Maiden hair Fern, are 
fairly well known, and it is impossible to 
mistake them for the leaves of any other 
tree. The flowers of the male tree are in 
short catkins and yellow in colour, whilst 
those of the female tree are usually in pairs. 
The flowering time is early June, and tho 
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fruits ripen in autumn. Imported seeds 
germinate well, as a rule, and trees large 
enough for permanent planting are obtained 
in about four years. It is not a very 
fastidious tree as regards soil, but in plant¬ 
ing it is necessary, as is the case with 
other trees, to keep the rools near the sur¬ 
face of the soil, for trees planted deeply 
never make such progress as those whose 
roots are near the surface, whilst deeply 
planted examples are very susceptible to 
attacks of collar-rot fungus.* I). K. 

(We recollect, many years ago, having 
seen a fine specimen orf this in the late Sir 
Henry Peek's garden, at Wimbledon, when 
Mr. Ollerhead was gardener there.] 

HARDY FUCHSIAS. 

At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on July 19th, an interesting group 
of hardy Fuchsias wa«s shown by Mr. L. 
Russell, of Richmond. All were in pots, 
and whether they will prove as hardy as 
F. gracilis or F. Rieeartoni. which, if cut 
to the ground during a severe winter, pueh 
up strongly in the spring. 1 cannot sav. At 
all events, as these two jwst named species 
played a part in the production of some of 
them, they will, in all probability, have in 
herited a good deal of the hardiness thereof. 
Even where a slight protection, in tlie shape 
of a few leaver around the crown of the 
Plant is necessary, this trouble will be well 
repaid. There are, however, mam parts of 
the country, where even this simple protec¬ 
tion will not be needed, and in such places 
these Fuchsias, which show a decided break 
away from those commonly mei; with out-of- 
door*, will afford a pleasing variety. Several 
of those shown were raised by M. Lemoine, 
ol Nancy, some years ago. When grown 
in pots they also form very pretty objects 
in the greenhouse, their hardiness standing 
them in good stead where the structure is 
not very safe from frost during the winter. 
At- neat little bushes, m .Vi itch or 6 inch 
pots, they will, under such conditions, 
flower profusely, and though that numerous 
* luss who can see only beauty in huge 
blossoms may not care for them, there are 
others who do not regard size before every¬ 
thing else. 

Those particularly noted at the meeting 
included Madame Cornellison, much the 
hardiest of all those with white corollas. 
What is more, it is unsurpassed among 
varieties of this colour for growing into 
large specimen plants, such as are now' so 
treelv planted out in the public parks dur¬ 
ing the summer. These are, however, 
wintered under glai-s. It is now about half 
a century since Madame Cornellison was 
distributed, and its only possible rival in 
the same colour hh large bushes for the 
open-air, is Ballet Girl, sent out a couple 
of decades or so ago. It does not say much 
for the hundreds of «o called new varieties 
that have been distributed since then that 
these two still remain unapproachable. Be¬ 
side Madame Cornellison other notable kinds 
in the group alluded to were Drame, a stiff¬ 
growing plant with a great profusion of 
semi-double flowers, in colour red, with a 
purplish corolla; Myrtifolia minor, a 
twiggy, rather weak-growing little bush, 
whose red semi-double flowers are borne in 
such profusion as to quite weigh down the 
slender shoots; Americana elegans, in 
general appearance a miniature form of the 
old Fuchsia gracilis, and, like that, extremely 
freo flowering; Thomson], in the way 
of the lust, but a stronger grower, and ap¬ 
parently nut so free flowering; Virgatn, of 
looser habit than the preceding; Florian, a 
ungle flower with an unusually long purplish 
corolla; Globosa, a well known species with 
arching shoots, and a profusion of bright 
coloured, roundish flowers; Corallina, also 
known a<3 exoniensis, with larger leaves than 
most of the others, and slender drooping 
bright-red flowers ; eonica, alittle upright bu^li 
with small red flowers ; Elysee, a stiff, erect- 
growing variety, with a great profusion of 
- ngle flowers, in colour coral red. with a 
purplish corolla ; and pumila, a charming 
little plant quite distinct from any of the 
others. It forme a little dense bush, thickly 
clothed with tinv Mvrtle like leaves, and 


plentifully sprinkled with minute flower®, 
the corolla being of a rich plum purple 
colour, with red tube and sepals. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Magnolia Wat80ni —Although this 18 a 
very beautiful Magnolia, it. is not at nil com 
moil in gardens, and really good examples 
are very rare. One of the largest specimens 
in the country is growing in Lord Clinton's 
garden at Stevenstone, N. Devon. This 
particular plant is 15 feet to 18 feet high, 
and when seen in June, 1909, it was carry¬ 
ing quite one hundred buds ancl flower's. 
Some doubt appears to exibt as to the orig n 
of M. Watsom, some people appearing to 
recognise it as a Japanese species, whilst 
others attribute it. to Korea. It has close 
affinities with M. parviflora, but has larger 
leaves and flowers. The leave i of M. 
YVatsoni are sometimes upwards of flinches 
long and 4 inches to 5 inches wide, whilst* 
the flowers are 5 inches to 6 inches in 
diameter. The petals are white, and their 
beauty is enhanced bv the central mass of 
red stamens. An additional charm of the 
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ROSE8. 

ROSES FOR MARKET. 

* f ltrec lean - fn glass - IioCof — No ], 

.»0 feet b,v U feel, planted with Vines in borders 
outside. On the back wall (14 feet hiuh) I am 
anxious to grow climbing Hosts of the but tvpe 
good doers, and suitable for *alc in Lynn, Norwich! 
and Yarmouth. This house faces south west. No “ 
house. . r .(i feet by 14 feet, is planted with Muscat*, 
the wall at the back 12 feet high. The sun is gone, 
from this at mid-day. 1 am anxious to have Rose* 
here also. No. 3 house is SO feet by 14 feet, and 
has no Vines. At present it is planted with Toma 
toes. The back wall is 12 feet high. This house 
faces due south. In this oue, also, 1 intend to grow 
Ro*ea on the walls and planted in the borders at 

!prv uli t he ", alh eacl ] hou ‘ sr - The 8011 here is 
very light, and would need some addition to make it 
suitable lor the purpose. Will you please tell me 
how to prepaie the borders, moit suitable Resea 
for the purpose, chiefly pinks, reds, and one or two 
good whites? I propose to wire the walls. Tell me 
the distance apart for the wires, and when would 
nr the best time to plant? The borders in each 
instance are at present planted with Tomatoes, so I 
fear planting could not take place before October, 
r.aeti of the three house* is well heated aud well 
) e - t l! ated U JP a .n d *>des, and. I believe, well suited 


flowers is to be noticed in their delightful PEDL ^1^#!. Vll 0f .. No : r house 


t 4 , . should like to plant Hoses to follow* the indoor sorts 

fragrance. As a rule it, is only possible and . j youow ine inaoor sort^ 

to obtain imported plants of this species, bOI ‘- 
and a considerable number have been in- out<loor 


troduced from Japan during the last fifteen 
years, but, a great many have failed to 
make headway. It is probable that if seeds 
could be obtained the health of the seedlings 
would be more satisfactory than that of im¬ 
ported plants, which are sometimes grafted 
on to very old stocks. It appears to stand 
the greatest chance of success when planted 
in loamy soil with a little peat. D. 

The double-flowered Deutzla. This and 
the type, D. crenata, are two of the most 


nd in this way have a succession through the sea* 
on Please give distance apart, both indoor and 
utdoor. It io no matter if those for indoor and 
outdoor planting arc of the came sort. R. 

[ YY e should advise you to make no attempt 
at Rose culture for market, unless you can 
see your way to give the Roses houses.where 
they ran receive plenty of sunshine from 
early morning until evening. For this 
re a.-on we would advise you onlv to make 
the attempt in your No. house. To 
grow* Roses where they are either shaded 
by Y'ines, or the house itself faces wrunglv, 
would simply he to court failure. In pre¬ 
paring the soil you should trench it well, 


satisfactory Deutzias, for the flowers escape and as it is light add some cluveV loam 
injury from late spring frosts inure frequently from a meadow, mixing this and some good 
than those of most other kinds. D. crenata farmyard manure with vour staple soil and 
is one of the Japanese species. Lindlev taking care to put turf, Gra^s downward* 
called it D. scabra, a name which really be in the bottom of the trenches. Basic slac’ 
longs to a distinct and rare shrub. It grows at the rate of flozs. or 8 ozs. per square yard 
to a large size, and it is not uncommon to would be an excellent addition to the lower 
find in shrubberies old plants 8 feet to 10 feet spit of soil, and bone-meal to the upper soil, 
high and 12 feet through. The flowers of the | Plants from pots would be the best for yoii 
typo are white and borne in racemes 4 inches j to employ, but as you cannot plant until 
or 5 inches long. The double-flowered form • October you might find open ground plants 
shows little variation except in the double 1 cheaper. These would do well if planted 
flow ers, which are white also. There is, how- early in October and cut back at time of 
ever, a second double-flowered form, which planting. The distance apart for the wires 
differs in the blooms being heavily stained upon the walls should be about 12 inches, 
with purple. Given loamy soil, this shrub and the climbers on walls planted about 
thrives well, and rapidly attains a consider- 6 feet apart with semi-climbing sor.s in be- 
able size. Like the other Deutzias, it is a j tween. If you can plant a few of the semi¬ 
gross feeder, and quickly impoverishes the climbers in other parts of the house you 
ground in the vicinity ; therefore, it is neces- should do so. These could be 2 feet apart, 


sary to apply a surface-dressing of well-rotted 
dung once a \ ear, a good time to give it being 
May, It (sometimes happens that old bushes 
become perfect thickets of dead branches. In 
such a case, it is often advisable to sacrifice 
the plant and start again with a young one 
rather than spend a lot of time in trying to 
rejuvenate the old one.—D. 
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cutting out any later on as the plants de¬ 
velop. Home good varieties, for both in¬ 
door ami outdoor walls, would be; — 
Climber*, t’limbing Lady Ash-town, Climb¬ 
ing Mrs. YY r . J. Grant, Climbing Liberty, 
Francois Crousse, Climbing Niphetos, Climb 
ing K. A. Victoria, Climbing Frau Karl 
Druschki, W. A. Richardson and Crepuscule. 
Semi-climbers: Richmond, Liberty, Mme. 
A. Chatenay, Joseph Lowe, White* Cochet, 
Molly Sharman Crawford, Lady Hillingdon, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Lyon Rose, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Mrs. David Jardine, Bridesmaid, 
and Niphetos.] 

ROSES FOR TENERIFFE. 


Name of beetle.— Will you kindly tell me through 
your paper the name of enclosed beetle? 1 found it 
on the stem of a Potato as I was digging. I believe 
it belongs to the same order as the Colorado-beetle, 
of which order there are many species very similar 
to each other in appearance.—N. French. , 

TThe beetle found nmnnu the Pnta+nea 1 SH0ULD be much obliged if you would let me know. 
Line beetle round among the rotates is through your valuable paper, the names of about 

in no way like or related to the Colorado ~ . • - 

beetle, which is very much smaller and has 
yellow and black stripes. The beetle <sent is 


the “July bug” (Rhizotrogus solstitialis), 
which feeds upon leaves in its final state, 
ft. and its near alliew, the cockchafer and 
the ronechafer, lay their eggs in the soil, 
and the grubs feed on the roots of Grasses 
and other plants for one or more years. 
Birds, such as rooks and starlings, are ex¬ 
tremely useful in keeping this pest in cheek.] 
Wasps. — It may interest your readers to be told 
that whilst at this time last year we had ft plague of 
wasps, as usual, in house and garden, not one wasp 
ha* hern 6 cen here since about the end of May, or 
it might have been Juno, when I caught about fifty. 
Yet in other parts — in Exmouth, for instance —there 
has been no !a r k of these pp=*? !t Is eurely passing 
strange to be free from wasps and hornets. * 00 , in 
thi; ;r any other part of the country.-M. C., 
Cul'ompton. 
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a dozen Hoses suitable for my garden in Tonerilfe. 
where I hope to return in the autumn. Would you 
be so very good as to give some slight description 
with each, as there are such numbers of Roses 
wliooe names convey no idea to me, not having the 
opportunity of attending e-hows, or even visiting 
good gardens. I want a variety in colour, and pre- 
rerably bush Roses, with sweet flowers, if possible. 
I should like to avoid semi-doubles, or these w r hich, 
though pretty in bud, open poorly, as the bud 
stage is almost momentary in that hot sunshine. 
Also. I should like any dork crimsons (a colour 1 
fep.eeially admire) —would have to be of a very robust 
iijiim it utiOii. a-, strangely, dark Roses do not do 
well there, though the dedicate yellow and pink Teas 
flourish admirably. I have Frau Karl Druschki. 
Betty, Malmateon, and some other beauties, of 
which, unfortunately, I have not the names. Some 
were in the ground when I came, and others which 
I got from home appeared quite dead on arrival, 
not having been packed at all well; so, thinking 
them useless the labels were lost. They were left 
in the ground to die. but in a to~" weeks re^lttd, 
and are now “a-gropin’ and a-blowtn’." This shows 
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«hat a splendid place it u* for Ro^e*. for these had 
been several weeks with their roots in the air. 
Please name rather more than twelve to chooee 
from.— E. Welland. 

[Good double - blossomed varieties are 
needed in such a climate ns you have at 
Teneriffe. We can well believe the bud stage 
of Roses such as Betty is almost momentary. 
Dark Roses are not usually successful. There 
are a few, however, and novelties are appear¬ 
ing fast of this particular shade, good varie¬ 
ties being Leslie Holland, Edward Mawley, 
Mrs. Walter Easlea, H. V. Machin, etc. The 
following is a list we can thoroughly recom¬ 
mend, and we give a brief description, as de¬ 
sired : Antoine Rivoire, creamy-yellow, very 


White Maman Cochet, lemon-white, very 
large; Maman Cochet, flesh-pink; W. R. 
Smith, flesh-white ; Dr. F. Guyon, apricot; 
Mme. Constant Soupert, yellow and pink; 
Mme. Vermorel, orange-yellow ; Mme. Jean 
Dupuy, lemon and pink ; Souvenir de Pierre 
Notting, yellow ; Tne Bride, white ; Brides 
maid, pink. All the above are first-rate sorts, 
with solid double flowers, that should do well 
with you.] 

RUSE BEAUTE DE LYON. 

Tins Rose owes its origin to the crossing 
of an unnamed seedling with Soleil d’Or, 
and M. Pernet Duelier lias given us vet one 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yellow Roses for greenhouse. -For a span- 
roofed greenhouse, running north and south, frost, 
well excluded. I want two of the be*t climbing yellow 
Rosies, vigorous aDd free flowering. Kindly advise.- 

[Two excellent Reuses for your greenhouse 
would be Bouquet d’Or and' Climbing Perle 
des Jardins. W. A. Richardson would be 
a good sort instead of the former.] 

A beautiful Hybrid, Rosa rugosa.— If 

the new Rose, Daniel Lesueur, did not 
emanate from an authority on Rugosa Roses, 
one would doubt its parentage. It does not 



Rose Beaut<5 de Lyon. 


large and flat; Dean Hole, salmon-pink, large 
conical bloom ; Duchess of Portland, lemon- 
white, very large, of perfect form ; Etoile dc 
France, crimson-maroon, very double and 
sw eet; George Laing Paul, deep purplish- 
crimson ; Gladys Harkness, salmon-pink, 
large; Instituteur Sirdey, orange-yellow; 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria,'lemon-white, very 
fine ; W. E. Lippiatt, dark red ; Lady Ash- 
town, long buds, fine satin-pink; Laurent 
Carle, bright rose, very large; Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, salmon-pink; Mme. Jules Grolez, 
rose-pink; Maurice de Luze, pale rose; 
Joseph Hill, apricot and salmon ; Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, Indian yellow; Mrs. T. Roosevelt, 
blush pink ; Prince de Bulgnric, white and 
orange ; Medea, yellow, very fine form; 
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more of his marvellously-coloured varieties, 
a kind that is destined to take a leading 
position in every collection. The colour is 
a brilliant coral red, slightly shaded with 
yellow. It resembles Soleil d’Or in growth 
j and foliage, but the flower is not so full, 
the petals are longer, it opens more freely, 
i but is a more refined flower in every way. 

It flowers during the autumn, but not very 
j freely, and this will be the only fault of 
Roses that have the Soleil d’Or character¬ 
istics, so that hybridisers, who may employ 
Soleil d’Or as a pollen parent, should do 
I so upon the free-flowering Hybrid Teas. 
Already we have in Arthur R. Goodwin and 
Rayon d’Or two grand results from cross¬ 
ings made as suggested. Rosa. 


resemble the Rugosa Rose excepting in its 
vigour, but is more like a Noisette or 

Hybrid Tea semi-climber. That it will be 

a valuable addition there can be no doubt, 
for it yields very large cup-shaped flowers, 
with fine long buds of a nankeen yellow' 
colour, tinted with salmon, turning to pale 
yellow' when fully open, with base of petals 
canary-yellow. There is a delicate fragrance 
also. It reminds me of a Madame Kavary 
flower when fully open, but larger. I be¬ 
lieve it will be a valuable addition to our 

pillar Roses, for it is in this way I 
am growing it, and it appears, from what I 
can seo of it, to be perpetual flowering. It 
was raised by Mons. Cochet-Cochet, Seine et 
Marne, and sent- out in 1908.— Rosa. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM& 

LIFTING EARLY-FLOWERING PLANTS. 
Thousands of plants are grown in the open 
borders during the summer months, then 
lifted and placed in early Peach-houses and 
vineries to flower. The roots, in such in¬ 
stances, are merely covered with fine soil. 
Where large numbers of plants are grown 
in this way for the supply of cut flowers, 
the system answers extremely well. But in 
the case of amateuns who desire to have 
nice plants in pots for the embellishment 
of their greenhouses, a more elaborate pro¬ 
cess of lifting it necessary. The flowers 
look all the better for a good setting, and 
unless care is taken, nearly all the basal 
leaves will be lost. Good cultivators always 
strive to have ample foliage in a healthy 
condition. 

Lifting the Plants.— Having prepared 
a number of pots, varying in size from 
7 inches to 10 inches, very carefully remove 
the soil from the roots on one side of the 
growing plant, and at a distance of about 
9 inchee from the stem, then drive in a 
strong garden fork on the other side, finally 
lifting the roots and a nice quantity of 
soil adhering to them; place them in a 
wheelbarrow, or on a haua-barrow, and so 
take them to the potting-shed. In the mean¬ 
time, the cultivator should have ready some 
fairly good eoil and well-rotted manure, 
three parts of the former to one part of 
the latter. Also mix some nice gritty soil 
with the bulk, and it will form a capital 
compost into which new roots will quickly 
start. Much original soil will, of course, 
be lost from around the roots of the plants. 
Thoroughly drain the pots, and then pot 
the plants just the same as you would a 
Zonal Pelargonium. If the newly-potted 
plants can be placed in a house or a deep 
frame for a week or so. and be lightly 
shaded and syringed, they will soon become 
established in their new quarters and re 
tain their foliage. Failing a deep frame, or 
similar structure, place the plants on the 
north side of a wall, or fence, and <synnge 
them twice daily. When first, placed in the 
greenhouse or conservatory, do not. ventilate 
very freely for the first few days, as too 
much air would cause tlit* leaves to flag 
badly. Then gradually increase the amount 
of ventilation. 

Disbudding.— Larger blooms, of course, 
result when the plants are disbudded, but 
the actual disbudding must be done about 
a week before, or after the lifting of the 
plants, as the latter work would give the 
plants a check, and, consequently, the buds 
also. It will not be at all necessary to dis¬ 
bud where a large quantity of blossom is 
chiefly required. 

Feeding. —If fairly rich compost be used 
when the plants are potted, very little, if 
any, feeding is needed, as the new soil will 
afford the plants a lot of support, and over¬ 
forcing must be avoided. Bourne Vale. 

FEEDING THE PLANTS. 

That Chrysanthemums cannot be grown 
without the aid of feeding, if the best re¬ 
sults are to be obtained, no one, I think, will 
deny. The Chrysanthemum is such a gross 
feeder that some stimulant other than can be 
contained in the soil during the time the 
plants are in their flowering pots, a period of 
nearly seven months, is necessary. Were it not 
that this plant requires so much water during 
its growth, so much support would not. bo 
required. but. the continual waterings 
Chrysanthemums require rob the soil, so to 
speak. The term “feeding” means the ap¬ 
plication of stimulants at a time when the 
plants are supposed to have exhausted the 
greater part of the manurial matter in the 
soil. It is almost impossible to obtain 
well developed plants and flowers without 
the aid of stimulants. Much harm may be 
done to the plants by commencing to feed 
too soon, and equally as much valuable time 
may be lost by deferring the feeding till 
too late. It is knowing when to commence 
to feed that is the important point. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the 
proper time to commence the use of stimu- 
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lants. Some growers say that feeding should 
not be commenced until the plants have set 
their buds; this method I consider wrong 
for two reasons. One is, that the Chrys¬ 
anthemum being euch a gross feeder, and 
making roots so freely, all the nourishing 
matter will have been absorbed by the 
roots long before the buds will have been 
formed. Some check therefore to the plants 
must necessarily ensue if manure in some 
form or other is not given. The plants 
ought to be fed long before the time arrives 
for the buds to form, so that they may be 
strong at a critical period. If a check takes 
place to the free growth of the plants 
through a loss of sustaining matter in the 
soil, now can they be expected to form 
strong and healthy flower-buds? Weakly 
grow n plants never produce flower buds of 
the same quality as stronger plants of the 
same variety, and if the buds are not pro¬ 
duced in proportion to the necessary 
qualities of each variety, how can the flowers 
be properly developed ? When the plants 
are growing well, do not let them deteriorate 
through lack of attention, but keep them 
advancing. The second reason why feeding 
should not be deferred until the buds arc 
set is, that as some sorts do not set their 
buds until the middle of September, and 
some even later than that, the time from 
then until they are in bloom, say the middle 
of November, is much too short to allow 
of their deriving much benefit from the ap¬ 
plication of artificial support. When the 
pots are sufficiently filled with roots is the 
proper time to commence feeding the plants. 
The strongest growing kinds quickly make 
roots, while the more delicate growing 
varieties are not so free rooting. These 
latter will not require stimulants nearly so 
soon. Positive harm is rendered to the 
plants bv supplying the roots with manure 
when they are not in a fit state to assimilate 
it, as thus the soil is rendered sour and 
the roots make no progress. It is much 
better to turn one or two plants out of 
their pots so that the progress of the roots 
may be the better seen than to hazard a 
guess by the appearance of the plants. Hie 
time at which the plants receive their last 
shift, into the flow ering pots. I he size of the 
latter and the kind of soil used, all tend 
to make a difference in the time required 
to fill the pots with roots. Some soils are 
more favourable to root-production than 
others. It will also depend upon liow the 
potting was done. 

Where Chrysanthemums are cultivated for 
conservatory decoration, and where good foli¬ 
age is a first consideration, they will early 
need stimulants, especially when the plants 
are grown in comparatively small pots. The 
character of the season, as well as the 
nature of the soil must be considered as to 
the amount of stimulants the plants shall 
receive. In a wet season stimulants should 
be given on a smaller scale than in a dry 
one, as wet summers are inimical to the 
maturation of growth. An excess of stimu¬ 
lants would aggravate this evil, and the 
plants fail to produce flowers of the finest 
quality. _ P. S. 

PLANTS IN SMALL POTS. 
Chrysanthemum-blooms, each from 4inches 
to 5 inches in diameter, borne upon plants 
not more than 1 foot high and requiring 
pots only 4 inches wide at the most, are 
valuable "w here the filling of small vases with 
living plants and flowers is a necessity dur¬ 
ing the winter months. Such plants can 
easily he obtained if a few simple details 
of culture are carried out. Early in August 
is the time to commence the cultivation of 
thes* 1 miniature plants. Preference should 
be given to those varieties which are p rong 
in growth, avoiding those that have slender 
pcdunc-lcs, as they need so much support to 
show off their blooms to advantage. One 
advantage of cultivating plants in the 
manner named is that anv points of growth 
which may through accident be broken off 
the plants which are intended for the supply 
of large blooms can be utilised. From now 
onwards some points are sure to be broken 
off the plants. The ligatures which support 
the plants will have become too tight to 
allow of the shoot growing. The growth is 


thus “buckled,” so to speak, and then snaps 
off about 4 inches long generally, or heavy 
rains will sometimes damage the succulent 
growths, or birds will alight on the extreme 
points where they extend beyond the top 
of the stake, or are not kept tied to the 
supports. If more shoots are allowed to 
each plant when growth first was made from 
the natural break in May than it is intended 
shall develop blooms, such surplus shoots 
will furnish capital material for the subject 
in hand. 

From the first, to the last week in August 
is the best time to strike the cuttings. If 
the cuttings are inserted sooner than the date 
named, the plants after being struck are 
liable to get too tall, and if taken later than 
the latter date the flowers are liable to be 
small. Varieties with large sized blooms 
may be rather taller than smaller-flowered 
sorts, as the drooping florets show to greater 
advantage on a correspondingly taller plant. 
The cuttings should be firmly dibbled into 
pots inches in diameter, and well watered 
to settle the soil. Plunge the pots into 
a gentle hot lied, shading the cuttings 
carefully from the sun. Syringe the 
foliage every afternoon on fine days, and 
by keeping the frame nearly close, roots 
will be formed in about a month, when 
air should be admitted gradually and after¬ 
wards freely, when the plants will bear ex¬ 
posure without flagging. When the plants 
are well supplied with roots they should 
be shifted into pots 4 inches in diameter, 
using a fairly rich compost and potting the 
plants very firmly. When the roots have 
taken to the new soil the plants should have 
abundance of air, so that the growth may 
be stocky and the foliage clean. No place 
suits them better than a shelf close to tli^ 
glass in a cool-house. As soon as the pots 
are filled with roots, stimulants should be 
given to the plants freely, as they require 
plenty of support when growing in such 
small pots. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The early flowering of old seedling 
Chrysanthemums. —For some weeks past 
quite a large number of last, year's seedlings 
has been flowering profusely. These seed¬ 
ling Chrysanthemums were raised in the early 
summer of 1909, and almost the whole of the 
plants blossomed in the freest possible man¬ 
ner in the succeeding autumn. In due course, 
when their period of flowering was over, the 
seedling plants were cut down, and in the 
spring of the present year the more promising 
in the collection were lifted and divided, and 
replanted where they were to flower. These 
divided pieces have already formed excellent, 
plants, that are now full of buds, and some 
of the latter are already show ing colour. The 
old plants that were left undisturbed, how¬ 
ever, have made large individual specimens, 
and have developed growths of wonderful 
vigour, and many of these same plants are 
now at their best. It is very early for these 
old seedling plants to be in full blossom, and 
there is really no demand for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums w'hile there are so many other summer- 
flowering plants at their best. A good 
breadth of these early flowering single 
Chrysanthemums in many instances is now 
flowering quite freely, contrasting with dwarf 
and standard Roses, and a few r excellent 
examples of such single cluster Roses as 
Leuelitstern. Strange to say, the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are represented by bright and vivid 
colours, and in this respect are of more in¬ 
terest than many of the le.ss bright hardy 
flowers. We do not want theso autumn 
flowers at this early period : a month later 
will be quite early enough.—E. G. 

Assisting Chrysanthemums in pots.- It is 

importunt Hut Chrysanthemums grown in pots for 
home decoration tshuuld receive every attention now. 
Not very many years ago, plants intended for show 
blooms were given the first, and, not infrequently, 
the greatest, consideration; but decorative plants 
from which we may cut a score or more blooms if 
desired, are now regarded as the most profitable to 
those who have limited room, if not equally as 
beautiful as plants with three or four blooms. 
Plante carrying foliage well to the bottom are to 
be preferred, and to a great extent this may b© 
achieved by giving each plenty of room while out- 
of-doors. A little 50ot placed in a bag In the water- 
tub will keep the foliage in good condition.- 
D. F W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ROCKY PATHWAY'. 

People are so busy building up impossible 
banks of stone for rock plants, whicli would 
do much better on the ground almost, with a 
very slight elevation if need be, that we have 
thought it worth while to give a little view’ 
of a pathway in Mr. Kingsmill’s interesting 
garden, in which will be seen rock plants 
growing between the level stones. In many 
eases a path of this sort is wanted, and there 
is no reason why it should not be made of 
stones cjct at random and planted between. 
It is a very good way with many rock plants, 
which do admirably in the cool soil between 
the stones. _ 

THE NEW ZEALAND FORGET-ME-NOT 

(MVOSOTIDUM NOBILE). 

This splendid plant is a native of Chatham 
Island, where it grows on the sea beach 
just above high water mark, and where 
it must oftcu be sprinkled with the wind 


on its culture as a plant of the open-air. 
He was kind enough to furnish 6 eed to many 
of his neighbours, and there are now but 
few Cornish gardens where the plant is 
not grown. At Enys the Myosotidium was 
( formerly grown under a south wall, but 
lately a plantation has been made under a 
i north wall, and the plants are, at the pre¬ 
sent time, in superb health, and have 
' flowered profusely though in so shady a 
position. In 1907, Mr. Envs, at considerable 
trouble and expense, sent three large plants, 
in full bloom, and growing in tubs, to the 
Temple Show, where they were inspected 
by the late Queen, and created the deepest 
j interest among those visitors who had never 
i seen the plant before. This year Mr. Enys 
sent equally fine plants to the show of the 
1 Cornwall Daffodil and Spring Flower Society 
j at Truro. The fact that in its native home 
the plant grows on the sea-shore has led 
to the employment of sea-sand, in a greater 
or less degree, in preparing the ground 
for its reception. At Menabillv. where in 
the late Mr. Jonathan Rashleigh's time a 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Goat s beard (Spiraea Aruncusj.—This 
is a truly handsome plant, althougn vary- 
1 ing considerably in the character of the in¬ 
florescence in different plants. I have among 
my plants one very handsome form, which 
1 understand to be the one called plumosa, 

I with good foliage and massive plumes of 
creamy-white flowers. Although in a dry 
border, it grows to 5 feet or 6 feet m 
height, and would, no doubt, attain 
1 greater proportions in moister soil. What 
seems to me rather strange is, that, although 
these plants like moisture at the roots, they 
soon become discoloured and dingy-looking 
if they have much rain overhead. I can 
| picture a little watercourse or a lake partly 
margined with this fine variety of Spiriea 
Aruncus, and I am sure it would present 
a fine appearance if in a big group by a 
lake side. That is not for the amateur of 
i small means, and I must content myself 
with my plants in the border, and feel “pass* 
! ing rich ’’ with them, as they are. 



Part of a Bat rock garden at The Holt, Harrow Weald. 


borne spray. It was first, introduced into 
this country in I 808 , and the next year 
was described in the “Botanical Magazine,” 
but was for years treated solely as a green¬ 
house plant. There is, however, no com¬ 
parison between the relatively weak growth 
exhibited by pot plants and the robust 
vigour manifested by well-grown specimens 
in the open air in Devon and Cornwall. 
Fine examples often attain a height of 
3 feet, and the leaves are sometimes as 
long as 2 feet, with a breadth of 18 inches. 
These glorious plants perfect numerous 
flower-heads, the bloom clusters measuring 
6 inches or more across, while the indi¬ 
vidual blossoms are about half-an-inch 
across. There is considerable variation in 
the colour of the flowers. In the best typo 
they are of a uniform deep blue, but' in 
others they fade almost to white at the 
edge of the flower, though remaining blue 
in the centre. There is also a pure white 
variety. Mr. John D. Enys, of Enys, in 
Cornwall, who was for many years in New 
Zealand, was the first to bring seeds of the > 
Myosotidium to this country, and to start j 


large number of plants of Myosotidium were 
! grown, which were extremely fine specimens, 
they were planted in pure sea-sand. Large 
holes were dug out and filled with sea-sand 
and the seedlings planted in it. When in 
full growth the Myosotidium likes an 
abundant supply of moisture. It is gener¬ 
ally at its best during the month of May. 
when a large colony, bearing hundreds of 
l great flower-heads, deep blue in colour, pre- 
I sent a marvellous picture. The Myosotidium 
1 seeds freely, and in some gardens numbers 
I of self-sown seedlings may be seen springing 
up around the parent plants. They will 
flower in three years from seed-sowing. 

J but generally deteriorate after a few’ 
years, and when thev show loss of vigour 
they are removed and seedlings are planted 
in their place. At Enys there i«s a painting 
of the Myosotidium growing in its native 
habitat and fringing the beach at Chatham 
Island with a long line of deep blue. Un¬ 
fortunately, according to Mr. Eny 9 and 
Capt. Smith Dorrien, the plant is now be¬ 
ing rapidlv exterminated by cattlo and other 
agencies. ‘ Wyndham FitzherbeRt. 


The Dwarf Golden Rod.—I must con¬ 
fess I have never been able to admire the 
Golden Rods (Solidago). They are often 
graceful and often effective in their way, 
although I cannot go into ecstasies over 
them. I have made the acquaintance of a 
dwarf one, called Solidago Virgaurea nana. 
This I saw, and took a slight fancy to, and 
bought to plant well up on a rough rockery 
bank. There it looks wonderfully well, and, 
as it does not. come into bloom until some¬ 
where about late July or August, I find it 
rather useful, as at that season rock plant., 
are mostly out of flower. I daresay some 
of the readers of Gardening Illustrated 
will consider it foolish of me to think well 
of this Dwarf Golden Rod, but there is 
room for a difference of taste in flowers, 
and although I do not say it is a first-class 
plant, it seems to me that I can use it to 
advantage where I have placed it, on a large 
rockery. 

Iron or wood for arches, etc.—I sup¬ 
pose the battle between advocates of wood 
and advocates of iron for certain purposes 
will continue for many years to come, and 
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each side will always command a good share 
of supporters. From what I have read since 
I have taken up thn cultivation of flowers, I 
see that the same pleas have been urged for 
many years. The question forced itself 
upon me rather early on account of my 
putting, up an arch or two, and the result 
of one’s observations, study of literature 
<»n the subject, and reflection thereon, has 
been that I have gone o\er definitely to 
the side of the timber men. The other day 
1 was in a garden where there are some 
iron arches, and there the climbers were 
inferior to those which were on timber ones 
m the same garden. Of course, it matters 
less for truly herbaceous climbers, as the 
mischief is done in winter, so intensely cold 
is the iron, but there are so many good 
climbers of shrubby character which are in 
dispensable to the garden and require con¬ 
sideration on this score. For these timber 
is preferable to iron ; while it. always looks 
much better than any metal arch or pillar. 
The fault of all timber in the garden is. of 
<• >urse. its liability to decay, but wc cannot 
have everything, and the balance of value 
appears to me to lie on the side of timber 
structures for the garden. 1 am open to 
conviction, but 1 must say that mv fellow 
amateurs who meditate setting up arches and 
other contrivances for plant growing in their 
gardens should consider the point well. It 

only fair to say that iron well painted is 
not so injurious, while its permanent value 
is greater. 

Polygonum baldh< hi aviuum. This, 
when seen in good condition and of a good 
\ariety, is a really beautiful plant. It looks 
well on an arch, but the finest specimen 
I have seen was in an old garden, where it 
bad been planted to clamber over an old 
fruit tree, long past, its best days. Not 
only was it covering this as with a cloud of 
pinkish white, but it had begun to take 
possession of another tree. The plant I 
MM-ured was not such a good form as the one 
I am speaking of, and J have not been so 
much pleased with it as I was with the one 
I saw in this old garden, and some I have 
■pen elsewhere. I tlnnk. from what I have 
observed, that it likes a rather moist soil, 
end in a dry one its vigour is much reduced. 

A slug-infested bulb.— Just a line or 
two, as it is getting on to planting time, 
to refer to the foudness of slugs ana snails 
for the Spring Bulbocodium (Bulbocodium 
vernum). Some time ago I read an article 
on the Bulbocodium, in which it was stated 
that this plant would attract snails and 
slugs from far and near. To my cost I 
have found this true, and it is provoking 
to come across it with its leaves and flowers, 
not only riddled, but cut to ribbons or de¬ 
stroyed by these destructive pests. They 
probably serve a place in the economy of 
nature, but they are not conducive to the 
e- onomical upkeep of a garden. ■ 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowkrh. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Extreme hardiness of the double pink 
Petunia. —I have at present (June 18th) in 
flower, in my garden, a double pink Petunia. 
It was reared, and had always been in a 
heated greenhouse until last summer, when 
I had it planted against a south wall, ex 
pecting when the first touch of frost cam< 
it would perish. Not only did it live througl 
one of the most severe winters that hai 
been known in these parts, but without am 
protection whatever it did not suffer in thi 
least ; the leaves keeping quite fresh ant 
green, although at times covered with snow 
I was surprised to see the flower buds ap 
pearing in the spring, and it has been ii 
bloom now for two months and likely t( 
continue for some time. Calceolarias 
Heliotropes, Pelargoniums (Ivy-leaved anc 
Zonal), which usually pass through thf 
winter unscathed in this mild locality (or 
the sea-coast), were nearly all killed. 1 
should like to know if this is an unusual 
experience, or if the double Petunias art 
hardier than the single ?—R. D. F., Merlin. 
GreyMonea, co. Wicklow. 

The Wreath Nasturtium (Tropseolum 
olyphyllum).—This species of Tropaeolum 
elongs to the tuberous-rooted section, and 
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is noted for its great hardiness, for no 
matter how severe the winter may be, it 
sends up its growths in the spring as vigor¬ 
ously as ever. It is more adapted for grow¬ 
ing on the rockery than in the herbaceous 
border, owing to its trailing habit of growth 
and from the fact that it seldom sends up 
its shoots two seasons in succession in the 
same place. In one season the growths 
may appear quite close to the edge of the 
border or close to where it was originally 
planted, and perhaps in the next they will 
come up some distance away, and not in¬ 
frequently in the midst of some other plant 
near by. The tubers are long, and, like those 
of the Flame Nasturtium (T. speeiosum), are 
slender, and the growths are long, wiry, 
and are clothed with small glaucous, distinct 
looking leaves from the base to the point. 
The flowers are small, but abundantly pro¬ 
duced, and are orange-yellow in colour. It 
:s not at all particular as to soil, and once it 
is planted there is no need to trouble 
further about it. as it will take care of itself. 
It is well worth cultivating, as it continues 
in bloom for some time, ami makes a wel¬ 
come bit of colour of that particular shade 
in June, which is its season of blossoming. 
It owes its specific name polvphyllum, or 
many leaved, to the fact of the creeping 
stems being so plentifully clothed with 
foliage. It is a native of Chili, and was 
introduced in 1827. 

English and Spanish Irises. ‘An Ama 

teur of Hardy Flowers ” raises an interesting 
point as to the growing of Spanish and Eng¬ 
lish Irises respectively, and wishes to know ; 
the experience of others. I grew both for 
years in my old garden in County Cork, and 
hadnodifficulty with either, both establishing 
themselves and increasing freely from year to 
year, but. of the two, the English Iris was 
certainly the more vigorous, and formed far 
more new bulbs. The bed where they grew 
was in a very damp situation, owing to the 
overflow of a water-barrel, so that I ofien 
feared for the plants ; but the whole garden 
sloped to the south, so that there was no stag¬ 
nant moisture. The soil was a good loam, 
with plenty of leaf-mould. My present gar 
den in Teneriffe is the greatest possible con 
trast to all these conditions—a light, volcanic 
soil, with a slight mixture of very fine clay, 
exposed to sun and wind—such suu as Ireland 
knows nothing of—and for the greater part 
of the year dependent on artificial watering. 
Yet here also I find the Spanish Iris does veiy 
well. I have lost some bulbs, but as a rule 
they live and multiply. But the English IFs, 
alas ! will not grow at all. I have twice tried 
it. On the first occasion none came up. The 
second time one showed leaf, but did not 
flower, and soon disappeared, so I have given 
it up as hopeless. One has to content one¬ 
self without many favourites there. Hya¬ 
cinths will not do at all. I am trying Tulips, 
hut so far have not succeeded. I have in 
duccd Liliuin auratum platyphvllum to live 
for three years, flowering regularly. It is in 
the most sheltered corner of my garden, but 
does not grow at all to its proper height. 
Still, I am in hopes, if we have better rains 
this winter, that it may take heart and im¬ 
prove. L. longiflorum does there gloriously, 
and I should be so grate f ul if any correspon¬ 
dent could recommend other Lilies of similar 
habit which I might establish—I am so very 
fond of that most delightful family. I con¬ 
sole myself as well as I can with Amaryllises 
which seed and cross themselves, and produce 
splendid varieties, with almost no care.—E. 
Welland, Dublin. 

The Loosestrifes. —The tall-growing, 
vellow-flowered varieties of Lysimachia, and 
lie rose-coloured form of Lythrum, L. 
Salicaria roseum, are fine subjects for grow¬ 
ing in shady and damp positions in the 
wild garden, or in similar places on the 
mtskirts of the pleasure ground. Flower¬ 
ing, as they do, from mid-July, and for 
several weeks onwards, they serve to 
brighten such spots as have been indicated 
at a time of year when they would be bare 
->f flowers owing to the difficulty of finding 
vther subjects which would succeed and 
bloom in such situations at the period men¬ 
tioned. It is surprising they are not more 
often met with, for it must not be inferred 


that because they are recommended for the 
planting of damp and shady positions they 
are suited for them alone. Such is not the 
case, as they flourish remarkably well in 
open borders and flower with great freedom. 
They succeed in all classes of soil alike, and 
once planted may be left alone for several 
years. When in flower the stems attain a 
height of from 2} feet to 3 feet. The stems 
are erect and rigid, and self supporting 
when the plants are grown in the open. Of 
varieties suitable for the purpose mentioned 
in the opening sentence of this note, there 
are Lysimachia punctata (syn. vertic'llata). 
L. \ulgaris, L. da\uriea, Lythrum virgatuni, 
and the common Willow leaved Purple 
Loosestrife (L. Salicaria), in addition to the 
variety already named above.—A. W. 

Monarda didyma. This, the Oswego Tea 
of North America, has been in cultivation in 
English gardens for at least 150 years, and is 
as easy to cultivate as any hardy herbaceous 
plant grown, yet it is not seen in many 
gardens, notwithstanding its really good de 
curative qualities. Any position and almost 
any kind of soil suits it, provided it is wet; 
in this respect the plant is as good natured as 
the common garden Mint, and it forms busln 
tutts about 2 feet high, leafy to the ground, 
and every stem crowned with a large head 
of bright crimson tubular flowers. From 
June to August, and even longer, the plants 
are in full flower. In dry weather they mus. 
be regularly watered, or the leaves burn and 
the flowers do not look their best. Here is a 
plant which deserves to be represented in 
parks and large gardens, not by a tuft in a 
mixed border, although it holds its own with 
the best there, but by a bed 10 feet, 15 feei, 
or 20 feet across. There are many worse 
bedding plants grown at considerable outlay 
of time and money which do not make nearly 
so good a show in summer as this Monarda 
does. It is easily multiplied by division of 
the tufts in spring or by shoot cuttings at any 
time. It also seeds freely. The FirUI. 

The Meadow 8affron8. The other day, in 
going through the extensive collection of 
hardy plants in the nurseries of Messrs. 
James Backhouse and Son, Ltd., York, T 
was interested to see that a large number of 
Colchicums had been lifted for distribution 
among the clients of the firm, which, by the 
way, ivi.3 the first to distribute the magnifi¬ 
cent white variety of Colchicum speeiosum, 
C. speeiosum album. I learned that the de¬ 
mand for these flowers was increasing. This 
may serve as a reminder to readers who are 
desirous of adding some of these useful 
autumnal-flowering bulbous plants, that they 
should be ordered at once, so as to have them 
out of the ground as short a time as possible 
and to have a chance of bloom this autumn. 
The finest are the varieties of Colchicum 
speeiosum, C. Bornmuelleri, C\ Sibthorpi, C. 
giganteum. C. variegatum, and the double 
varieties of C. autumnale. C. Sibthorpi is 
the finest of the chequered Meadow Saffrons, 
but it is very expensive, and C. variegatum 
may be substituted at lees than a tithe of the 
cost.— S. Arnott. 

The best Celmieia.— An interesting experi¬ 
ment is being made at Kew in the cultivation 
of the beautiful Celmisias which form one of 
the chief ornaments of the alpine flora of 
New Zealand, the mountain slopes being 
often whitened for miles from the abundance 
of their large Daisy-like flowers. They have 
never been quite successfully established in 
European gardens, although some of the like¬ 
liest of the species, of which forty three aro 
known, have been from time to time tried. 
Some of them appear to bo of little account 
as garden plants, however effective they may 
be in New Zealand, but a few promise to suc¬ 
ceed in this country and to prove worthy of 
a place among select plants for the rock 
garden. The best of them, so far as one can 
see at present, is C. holosericea, which, ac¬ 
cording to Cheesman, is common in South 
Island from sea level up to 4,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion. It forms handsome evergreen rosettes, 
and spreads by means of stolons, the leaves 
being each from 6 inches to a foot long and 
an inch or so wide, dark shining green above, 
silvery white below, the margins serrate. 
The flower scapes ore numerous, about a foot 
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long, anti each bears a head of glistening 
white flowers 3 inches across, the disc email 
and bright yellow, the ray florets very 
numerous and elegantly recurved. The 
flowers keep open and fresh for at least a 
week when cut and placed in water. The 
plants at Kew have grown quickly into large 
tufts, which have been in bloom since the 
beginning of May and are flowering still. The 
conditions that have suited these plants so 
well at Kew are semi shade, a moist but well 
drained peaty soil and overhead protection 
during winter (November to April). The 
plants seed freely in this country, and the 
seeds germinate quickly. 

Sweet Peas with long flower stalks. -Would 
some reader kindly tell me what are the conditions 
which influence the length of the stalk of the Sweet 
Pea? For cutting, the leugth is important. 1 have 
a specimen with stalks 10 inches, red, with three 
blooms, claimed as his own variety by a gardener, 
and named after him as “ Hitchcock’s Own." In my 
own garden I have an abundance of Sweet Peas, 
beauties, of all shades and colours, but with absurdly 
fhort stalks, although the ground was carefully pre- 


cally identical except in the matter of height. In 
the matter of another species above mentioned, P 
barbatue, it is rather strange that new aDd striking 
forms have not yet been obtained. It varies con 
siderably from seed, alike in shade and markings 
hut I have never yet had anything sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct from the type to claim it as a new variety, 
although these seedlings remained quite fixed m 
their slight difference. E. B. S. 

Carnation Raby Castle. -Though falling short 
in the matter of size, one can say of Raby Castle 
that, as a bordet variety, it has ue\er really gone 
out of favour, and is regarded by many who grow it 
just as much as the old and sweetly scented Clove. 
Although it is not a show variety, who will say that 
it does not make a show of itself when planted in 
masses in the border, the soft rose-pink blossoms 
being much in request for cutting? Those who are 
about to propagate, and desire a good old garden 
variety, should give a thought to Raby Castle It 
is a “ long service" variety, and has proved its 
worth in many a garden. — Leauirst. 

Saving seeds in small gardens. Taking 
everything into consideration, the saving of seeds by 
those whose gardens are small Is ecarcely worth 
troubling about. There arc, however, exceptions 
when, owing to some choice and particular plant, one 
is desirous of continuing the strain; but as a general 
rule the cost of the flowers which must be sacrificed 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ALOCASIA METALLICA. 

This species was introduced from Borneo 
about 1860, being one of the many excellent 
things sent home from time to time by the 
travellers employed by Messrs. Hugh Low 
and Co., of Clapton. 

The durability of the foliage of A. 
metallica is very great, for no other species 
| will retain its leaves so long or in so perfect, 
a condition under good cultivation. It i« 
not predisposed to damp off at the points 
I of the leaves as in A. Lowi, the white or 
silvery margin of the latter being more liable 
to this falling ; nor is it a plant that is at 
all liable to attacks of insect pests. It has 
the essential properties of a useful decora¬ 
tive, fine-foliaged plant, whilst it is quite 
i small, and if grown as such now-a-days and 
associated with the new race of Caladiums 
quite a pleasing contrast would be afforded. 



Alocasia metallica. 


pared. Those sown in pots in a greenhouse and 
planted out ere slightly better than those sown in 
situ.—M. C. 

German Irises: late removal. -Quite recently 
a correspondent has been asking as to the removal 
of German Irises, and he has been advised that they 
should be shifted immediately they have done flower¬ 
ing. There is, therefore, no time to lose if the 
plants are desired to bloom another year. An in¬ 
stance has come under my own personal observation 
about the late removal of these very showy garden 
Irises. Last year 1 promised a friend some, and 
advised him when to send for them. Unfortunately, 
he did not do so until February of this year, and the 
result has been not a single bloom in the clump. As 
elated in the advice given in Gardening Illistkated. 
if they are not transplanted until autumn, they 
make but little root-growth, and are in consequence 
not sufficiently established to flower freely. These 
remarks quite coincide with my experience.*— Towns¬ 
man. 

Pentstemon pubescens.— Of the hardy species 
of Pentstemon?, P. glaber and P. barbatus, espe¬ 
cially the latter, are now fairly common in the 
hardy plant border; but P. pubescens is not so com¬ 
mon, and Gardening readers who have not as yet 
made its acquaintance would do well to note It for 
autumn planting. A pretty, rather than a showy, 
Sower, the lilac blooms are produced in great pro¬ 
fusion, and ths season is we!! sustained There Is a 
dw'arf form, known a? pygmeeas, which seems practi- 
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: is not worth it. In uncertain seasons like the last, 
when wet weather prevailed for a long time, the 
risk is too great, and I know more than one case 
where home-gathered seeds—saved when the season 
was well advanced and the plants well nigh spent- 
have turned out a complete failure.—D erby. 

Sea Hollies (Eryngium). — Among the many at¬ 
tractive border plants now in bloom or on the point 
of blooming, the Sea Hollies have a charm of their 
own. Apart from the striking appearance of many 
of the varieties, the flowers, when cut at the proper 
time, are practically everlasting, and many People 
! who wish to eke out their supply of rut flowers 
during winter know nothing of the Sea Holly. Sea 
Hollies call for nothing special in the way of culture, 
but I observe that on a deep black loam they 

I flourish and throw better heads than they do 
when planted in other borders of a lighter charac- 
1 ter. If grown on heavy soil, the drainage requires 
to be carefully attended to, for while the plant is 
| perfectly hardy, if planted in soil which ia liable 
to be waterlogged, it ia apt to perish during winter. 

1 The Sea Holly may be increased by division, but 

I this is a slow process. 1 have had some success 

by uaing thongs in the same way in which Seakale 
| is propagated; but, on the whole, I prefer to raise 
i from seeds. Sown in a cold-frame, the young plants 
| are soon ready for putting out, but if a flowering- 
: spike is left stauding, young plants are very often 
I found round the stool of the parent plant, and these 
! may bs lifted when large enough and planted where 
desired -Kirkci deright. 


For this purpose the email bulbils should 
be chosen in preference to the larger and 
more fully matured ones. These latter will 
I yield much the finer foliage, but the habit 
will not be nearly so good. From three to 
five of the former wlien well established 
| in a 6-inch pot will be most effective, or if 
smaller examples be needed, then grow them 
| singly in smaller pots. When pulling an old 
plant to pieces it is easy to obtain a good 
supply of theso useful bulbils for this pur- 
I pose. In the cultivation of large or medium - 
i sized plants it should be made an important. 

| item of culture to shake out the plants oneo 
in two or three years, completely denuding 
them of the soil, which by that time will 
have become sour or be otherwise exhausted. 
The old bulbs will also bear shortening 
below where any short root's are likely to 
be emitted. All decaying roots or other 
matter should be removed, and if needful 
a washing should be given in tepid water, 
after which silver sand should be shaken 
i over the bulbs. In making up a plant the 
bulbs should be regulated according to sizes 
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and in numbers according to the size of 
plant that is required, as any after shift 
need not be attempted if the plant thrives 
well. It is not advisable to overcrowd, in 
any case better dispense with some of the 
stock than do this. Large pots or tubs, or 
what is better still a shallow pot. will suit 
this plant when specimens are needed. 
Whether in this way or as plants of in¬ 
termediate size, an abundance of drainage 
is most essential. Ordinary pots may have 
smaller ones inverted in them, and then a 
plentiful supply of clean washed crocks on 
the top. A layer of fresh Sphagnum Moss 
is the next article to use ; this will assist 
fresh root action and also prevent the soil 
from passing downwards in small particle® 
to a great extent. Peat, as used for Orchids, 
broken up roughly with a free mixture of 
charcoal, silver sand, and Sphagnum, is the 
host compost to employ. Do not use either 
loam or leaf-soil in the culture of this 
species. The process of making up or re- 
!sotting is very similar to that obtaining in 
Orchid culture, care being taken to keep 
the whole well elevated above the pot, 

6 inches being none too high. A surfacing 
of Sphagnum should be given as a finishing 
touch. The treatment of smaller plants 
should be similar, the few leaves that are 
in any case then remaining should be sup- 
l>ortea with sticks. Bottom-heat i<s most 
essential from this time onwards until root 
action is once more going on freely, then 
it may be dispensed with. The following 
season the surface soil should be carefully 
removed and fresh material of a similar 
nature added. When growth first commences 
it will be flowers more often than not ; these 
should be pulled out at once so as not to 
exhaust the plant. When well established, 
liquid manure will greatly assist the growth, 
but let it be given occasionally rather than 
frequently. The warm stove is the best 
place for Alocasia metallica. with shade 
during the sunniest months of the year. The 
minimum temperature for the winter should 
not be lower than fiO degrees. The moistest 
p3rt of the stove is always preferable. S. 

TREATMENT OF PRIMULA KEWENSIS 
IN AUTUMN. 

Thi 3. like many other plants, is often mis 
managed by giving it too much heat and 
moisture. Lik*' so many others, I at first 
gave it warm culture, with the result that it 
produced double the leafage it did under 
cool treatment. This abundance of foliage 
is detrimental to it from a decorative point 
of view, as the large leaves got. broken in 
moving the plant* about and hide the flower- 
spikes. Some two years ago it occurred to 
me this warm treatment was not necessary, 
and I grew it cool, exposing the plants dur¬ 
ing the after part of the day and on mild 
nights. No place is so good for the plants 
in autumn as cold pits and frames, where 
they can remain till severe frost sets in. 
If the glass is covered, no harm will come 
to them till near the end of the year. No¬ 
thing is so detrimental to P. kewenais as 
bringing it into close houses, standing on 
stages, etc., where the plants get drawn and 
full of insec ts. Like Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
etc., if kept away from fire heat on a cool, 
moist bottom, all fares well with it. 
Last year I sowed a packet of seed in the 
first half of July. The seed, being just 

lipe, it came up in eight days, the seedlings 
growing away rapidly from the first. These 
remained in a frame made of railway sleepers 
on edge and a light put on them till earl) 
in February, covering them when needed. 
On two or three occasions the plants were 
frozen hard, but they were kept in the dark 
till the frost hod Roue out of them, and, to 
mv surpri&e. were not in the least injured. At 
this time they began throwing up their 
flower-spikes, and were removed to a green¬ 
house from which the frost was just ex 
eluded, and by the end of March many were 
in flower. They were grown in small pots, 
and having abundance of short, compact 
foliage, the spikes rising from 8 inches to 
12 inches high, they made a fine show. 
Grown thus in 3-inch and 4-inch pots, they 
are fine on the dinner-table, etc., the colour 
being much brighter then when given warm 
treatment. Amateurs should try this, seeing 
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how easily it can be grown. Its greatest 
enemy is green-fly, and this can be easily 
overcome by dipping in or syringing with an 
insecticide. I find a sandy loam with leaf- 
soil answers well. Small pots are best. 
When these are full of roots, the plant® may 
be fed with some stimulant in the water or 
some manure sprinkled on the soil. I prefer 
weak manure-water. When first sent out, P. 
kewenais was considered a shy seeder, but I 
find no Primula more free. The best way is 
to sow every year. Seed being cheap and 
easily raised, everyone should grow it. To 
divide the plants is a waste of time. 

J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia coccinea.—I would feel obliged if you 
could tell me how to cultivate the enclosed Begonia 
and its name’.’ I have had some plants for years, 
and as a rule they make plenty of wood and leafage, 
but few or no flowers. I have tried both young 
plants and old cut down, but cannot succeed in 
flowering them as I have seen them blooming in other 
people's conservatories. I have heat all through the 
winter in my place, and it i6 a nice, airy conserva¬ 
tory. My plants now have just one or two bunches 
of flower on them. They are all large, healthy 
plant*. I must manage them badly somehow. Ought 
they to he pinched bark or not? Have tried both 
ways. M. Walkkr. 

[The name of the enclosed Begonia i« B. 
coccinea. It flowers best when the free, 
vigorous shoots are allowed to develop to 
their full extent and in a good light position 
in a warm greenhouse. This Begonia is a 
native of Brazil, hence a cold-house is not at 
all to its liking. Pinching out the points of 
the shoots will not assist the formation of 
blossoms, though it may be necessary in 
order to lay the foundation of a bushy plant. 
After this, stout, well-furnished shoots should 
be encouraged, and, given suitable conditions, 
they will flower well. An occasional stimu¬ 
lant during the growing season will be bene¬ 
ficial.] 

Four good AbUtllon8.— Among the green¬ 
house-flowering plants exhibited at the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
July 19th was a group of Abutilons. It con¬ 
sisted of only four varieties, vet each, I think, 
represented ’ the best in their respective 
colours. They were : Boule de Neige, which, 
though nearly forty years old, I have not yet 
seen equalled bv aiiv other white-flowered 
kind ; Golden Fleece, whose bright yellow 
blossoms are borne in great profusion ; rosre- 
florum, one of the oldest and best of the pink- 
flowered varieties ; and Red Gauntlet, of a 
good, bright red colour. 'Hie plants, as 
shown, were neat specimens, about 18 inches 
high, and flowering freely. Abutilons are 
among the finest of greenhouse roof plants. 
For tliis purpose they are best planted out, 
otherwise, when grown in pots, the leaves are 
somewhat liable to drop. Planted in a pre¬ 
pared border, they will grow rapidly, and 
soon cover a considerable space. In this w r ay 
they form a delightful feature, as the pen¬ 
dulous, bell-shaped blossoms, supported by 
their long, slender stalks, hang down for a 
considerable distance. Where roof-space is 
limited, the plants may be spurred in hard in 
the spring. After this they will soon start 
and flower freely. -X. 

The Climbing Lilies (Gloriosa).—The 
Climbing Lilies, as the Gloriosas are some¬ 
times popularly termed, have, owing to the 
introduction of some new and distinct forms, 
aroused a good deal of interest w ithin the last 
few years. The most noted species of recent 
introduction is G. Rothschildiana, with 
broad, plain segments, in colour rich ruhv- 
red, slightly marked with yellow. It, is in 
every way a striking flower, yet at the same 
time the oldest and best-known species — 
G. superba — must he regarded as the equal of 
any other kind. In this the segments are 
much narrower than in tho*e of G. Roth 
schildiana. and evton.-uvelv waved, while the 
colour combination of bright red and rich 
golden-yellow is very striking. According 
to authorities, this Gloriosa—a native of 
tropical Asia and Africa—was introduced 
over two centuries ago. The startling ap- 
earance and the bizarre colouring of the 
lossoms, especially when viewed under the 
influence of tropical sunshine, would account 
for especial interest being shown in this Glo- 
riosa, and the firm, solid nature of the tubers 


enables them to bear a long voyage without 
injury. This latter item was more important 
in the olden days than it is now, when 
voyages take so much less time. Gloriosa 
superba is generally treated as a stove-plant, 
but that this is not necessary to its well-doing 
is shown in the greenhouse at Kew', where it 
is just now flowering freely.—G. 

Early-flowering Gladioli.— The lighter and 
more elegantly-disposed spikes of the earh- 
flowering Gladioli are by some preferred to 
the denser and more massive ones of the later 
kinds. They form very pretty objects in the 
greenhouse during the late spring and early 
summer months, and if grown in a sheltered 
border they are very attractive. At Holland 
Park an award of merit was given to one 
of the largest and boldest of this section — 
namely, King Edward VII. This, which shows 
a certain amount of relationship to an old 
variety, Ardens, has brilliant orange-red 
flowers, while the three lower segments have 
each a central flake of white, with a violet 
suffusion. Of older and better-known kinds, 

I prefer Ackermani, rosy-salmon, flaked 
white ; cardinalis elegans, fiery-scarlet, white 
blotch ; dclicatissimus, also known as Blush¬ 
ing Bride, pure white, with deep crimson 
flakes, a charming flower; General Scott , 
white, shaded rose, with cream-coloured 
blotches, edged scarlet; Lord Grey, rose, 
shaded salmon, the lower petals having a 
white blotch surrounded with scarlet; and 
Crimson Queen, orange scarlet, suffused crim¬ 
son, lower petals flaked with white. Apart 
from these, there is one of the early-flowered 
section grown to a greater extent than any 
other. I allude to Gladiolus Colvillei albus, 
also known as The Bride, which is so exten 
sivelv employed for forcing. Corms are sent 
to this country in considerable numbers dur¬ 
ing the dormant season, and disposed of at a 
cheap rate—X. 

Seedling Fuchsias.— Fuchsias are so 
readily propagated from cuttings, and there 
are so many recognised varieties of un¬ 
doubted merit, that the fact that they run 
be easily raised from seed is very generally 
overlooked. If the seed is sown early in 
the year and the plants shifted on as re¬ 
quired. by midsummer many of them will 
be good thriving specimens m pots 6 inches 
in diameter. Then, during the latter half 
of the summer, they will flower freely and 
continue till autumn is well advanced. It 
may lx? said that, with the many varieties 
we have there is no need to increase the 
Fuchsia by raising seedlings, hut when a 
batch is obtained "in this way it. is always 
very interesting to watch the development 
of the young plants. There is a great ten¬ 
dency in seedlings to run up tall, but when 
cuttings are taken from them and struck, 
the plants so obtained are usually of a 
dwarfer and more freely branching habit. 
Some of these seedling ‘Fuchsias are from 
their vigour first-rate subjects for the pillars 
of a conservatory or for similar positions. 

White flower® for winter.— White flowers are 
always useful, and never more, perhaps, than during 
the winter months. To have a Rood supply in the 
greenhouse, one can scarcely commence too early 
preparing the plants, also securing some of the flr.-t 
of the hulks that arrive. Among the latter are 
Roman ITva<intlis, then follow Tulips, Narcissi, and 
that mo t u.i fill of all Gladioli for for.-ing, The 
Bride. Spira-as, too. should he potted up «arls. 
Tuberoses ami Free*. Pi's aho miu-t he polled in good 
time, to ci’Mire a long season of growth, so that, 
when brought into heat, they quickly respond. Then 
there are many Zonal Pelargoniums, the flower-buds 
of which mibt be rigorously pinched off until Sep¬ 
tember or October. Of these. Le Cvgne, La 
Favomife, and Niphetns are useful. —F. W. I>. 


Book for exhibitor. As an intending exhibit nr 
at lo-'al and other flower show? what manual on 
gardening do jon recommend me to consult'. - 
H Vizor. 

[With respect to a book or manual which 
relates specially to exhibiting, it is difficult 
to mention anv one that covers all the 
ground. With regard to vegetables, Mr. E. 
Beckett, Aldenham House Gardens, Elstree, 
Herts, has, in ‘ Vegetables for Home and 
Exhibition,” price os., the best of its kind. 
If you will send Is. 7id. to the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, Vincent Square, West¬ 
minster, they will forward you their “ Rules 
for Judging,” which will give you all the 
chief points in exhibition products.] 
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ones, this little group being intended for 
a dark corner, which it now brightens suc¬ 
cessfully. For cutting, the singles are by no 
means to be despised, and a pretty combina¬ 
tion consists of a pink and white single 
mixed with Germania. Another very favour¬ 
ite mixture is a maroon-coloured flower with 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild or a flower of a 
similar pink. As a rule I prefer the fancy 
varieties to be arranged by themselves; the 
seifs are by far the best for mixed arrange¬ 
ments, and then the most elegant effects can be 
obtained by using two varieties only ; three 
or more different kinds will almost inevitably 
give a garish effect. H. 


ROOM AND WINDOW, 


long on the same ground, Wisbech Perfec¬ 
tion retains its vigour and grows freely. 
The fruit does not compare in size with that 
of Superlative, but is sweeter, and of a 
bright scarlet colour. The canes are as dis¬ 
tinct. when bare of leafage, as is the leaf 
growth in summer, and having a stiff, up¬ 
right habit, should be valuable in the market 
garden where no tying-up is practised. The 
leafage being dense, the stools should be 
given rather more space between the rows 
than some, and there would also be the need 
for severe thinning of sucker growth dur¬ 
ing the early summer. My original cane has, 
during the space of about tour years, in¬ 
creased to between 200 and 300 stools. 
Where Superlative succeeds the newcomer 
is not likely to be a serious rival, becaure 
the individual berries are smaller and the 
crop is not so heavy. Those who find their 
existing stock unsatisfactory would, perhaps, 
do well to try this newcomer. It may be 
well to remember that green suckers, well 
rooted and planted now, will become estab¬ 
lished before the winter, and provide useful 
reserves for future extensions. I have a 
thriving plantation of young Raspberries, 
produced from green suckers, planted last 
summer. West Wilts. 


CARNATIONS FOR VASES. 
Nothing can be more beautiful or more 
effective for vases than these popular and 
very charming flowers, and just at present 
they are in such great abundance and such 
infinite variety, that an endless succession 
of pleasing arrangements can be secured 
with very little trouble, for these useful 
blossoms are very easy to arrange. In cut¬ 
ting Carnations for decoration care should 
be taken to select blooms on long stems, 
to see that the said blooms are quite fresh, 
and to exercise discrimination in the matter 
of the colours chosen. No foliage looks so 
well with them as their own. and the custom 
of using this need not become extravagant, 
as with proper attention to the ends ot the 
stalks the slips may be made to last three 
weeks or even more. The numerous varieties 
of the fancy Grasses are peculiarly well 


RASPBERRY WISBECH PERFECTION. 
The varieties of Raspberries, unlike some 
other of our garden fruits, increase slowly, 
and perhaps it is fortunate that it is so. It 


Carnations in a vase. 


suited to mix with Carnations, especially 
Lagurus ovatus, Briza minima, Agrostis 
pulchella, A. nebulosa, and Eragrostis ele- 
gan.s. The use of flower buds is also to 
be recommended, and these, as well as the 
shoots, can be taken from single seedlings, 
thus saving the choicer varieties. I have 
before me as I write a dull green Fern pot 
of Devon pottery in quaint design filled 
with blooms of a seedling very similar in 
colour and habit to Mrs. Reynolds-Hole, 
loosely arranged with its own foliage and 
cloudy plumes of Agrostis nebulosa. The 
effect is very charming, all the details, both 
of pot and flowers, being quite in harmony. 

In the successful arrangement of flowers 
for house decoration a great deal depends 
on the vase or pot. The cheap and nasty 
articles in vivid reds, blues, and unhealthy- 
looking mixtures are quite fatal to the beauty 
of any flowers placed therein. In my opinion 
nothing can beat good clear glass or artistic 
pottery in subdued tints. In a glass vase 
I have just arranged a number of scarlet 
Carnations, judmjjAisly mixed with white 
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is curious, however, that while so much 
effort is devoted to the Strawberry by the 
hybridist, so little is given the useful Rasp¬ 
berry. There is a good deal of difference 
in the constitution of Raspberries, and soil 
has a great influence on their growth. I 
have clung to that fine variety Superlative, 
because of its large size, productiveness, and 
fine colour. For some years, however, I 
have found it necessary to make fresh planta¬ 
tions annually, because, when left undis¬ 
turbed for any length of time, there was a 
distinct loss of vigour in the canes with a 
correspondingly poorer yield. By an annual 
course of replanting a portion of the stock 
I have been able to maintain normal vigour. 
No other course of treatment, manurial or 
otherwise, does the same amount of good, 
and thus I am compelled to have recourse 
to a system of annual extension. A variety 
that came to me as a sample cane some 
few years ago, under the name of 
Wisbech Perfection, seems to point to a 
revolution in Raspberry culture, for while 
Superlative and others languish when left 
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October results. Strawberries more than any 
other fruits are impatient of certain soils, 
hence the soil which will suit one variety may 
not suit all varieties, but that you can test.] 

Strawberry-flowers failing.—I li^d a bed of 
Strawberry-plants that looked to be doing well. The 
plants bloomed well, but did not bear any fruit. 
'Pile flowers died ofT and left email black berries. 1 
shall be obliged if you could let me know through 
the columns of Gardening Ili.i stratkd what was the 
matter with the plants, also whether 1 had better 
destroy them and get some fresh one*?—A. II. Goti.D. 

[If the plants are healthy, and the 
flowers properly developed, we should say 
it was frost which blackened and killed 
them, for in no other way can we account 
tor the occurrence. If such was the case, 
and the plants are still in a healthy con¬ 
dition, we advise you to leave them and see 
what the remits will be another season. In 
all probability they will bear freely next 
year. A great amount of damage to 
btrawberrv blossom occurred in many parts 
of the country last spring.] 

Raspberries.— What variety of Raspberry do you 
Tcconunend for (a) early, (h) main crop, (c) late 
fruiting? The soil in each case upon which 1 intend 
planting is a heavyish sandy loam upon a very stiff 
clay subsoil. Do you advise cutting back the Rasp¬ 
berries to within 6 inches of the soil the first year?— 
II. Vizor. 

[In reference to Raspberries, there is no 
material difference as to earlincss in fruiting 
of what are treated ns summer varieties. Of 
reds for general crop none -is better than 
Superlative. Baumforth’s Seedling and 
Hornet are good. Of whites, Queen of Eng¬ 
land and The Guinea are very free fruiters, 
good growers, and for summer use. The best 
autumn fruiters are November Abundance 
and the Alexandra. But whilst summer Rasp¬ 
berries fruit on eide-.shoots which break out 
from the hard, ripened canes of the previous 
year, autumn fruiters bear on the toj»s of the 
canes made the same season. To secure that 
all these must have their previous season’s 
fruiting canes cut hard down early in the 
\»>ar. A quantity of suckers breaks up in the 
spring. A few of the strongest of these from 
each shoot are retained, and all the rest cut 
out after some *J feet of growth has been 
made. In a good, dry autumn these Rasp 
berries will often fruit abundantly. Canos 
planted in the autumn for summer fruiting 
should be cut down to within 9 inches of the 
ground the following March, to enable strong 
root-suckers to he formed during that season. 
Once these are well established, no farther 
hard cutting down of the canes in this way is 
needed. Raspberries like a good, deep, well- 
drained, holding soil. Once established, no 
effort should be made to dig about them or 
to deeply turn in manure. If the soil after 
the winter pruning and tying have been done 
be just pointed over a few inches deep with a 
fork and a good dressing of manure laid on 
the surface so soon as loosened, that induces 
roots to run near the surface and greatly 
helps to keep the Raspberries healthy and 
fruitful.] 

Young Apples falling off.-The tree has been 
thinned and fs not at all overloaded. It appears 
quite healthy, but the fruit has now commenced to 
full of! at the slightest wind. I should be pleased if 
you can explain possible cause and remedy. — J. F.. 

Ulofiop. 

(This is a common complaint this season, 
and is considered to he attributable to the 
low temperatures prevalent for sueh a length 
ol time after the fruit set, and to the lack 
of genial, warm weather for some time past, 
ami just when it was needed to assist the 
fruits jo grow and swell freely. There is no 
disease whatever present. Had weather con¬ 
ditions been normal such an unusual amount 
of fruit dropping would not. we think, have 
oemired. Bears and Plums, to a less extent, 
have also In-huved in the same way thi* 
year. 1 

Mildew on Vines fJ'.' - -The mtot t-llcithe audit 
f.ir the destruction of mildew on the Vine is sulphur, 
which, however, must never be ignited. A good way 
t i U 5 e sulphur ia to coat the hot-water pipes with it, 
alter h;t\me mixed it with water or milk, which 
mate s it adhere better, the fumes arising from the 
heat i d pipes checking the mildew. The best way. how- 
t \,r. n to put some flowers of sulphur into a muslin 
hag and dust it nil over the Vince, hunches a-s well. 
This will In a few days de-troy all the mildew, 
whin the sulphur should he syringed off with clear 
rain-waV r, otherwise the Grapes, from being coated 
v.-.th sulphur, would he unfit for use. Cold, damp, 
Mini, .s weather, with a stagnant atmosphere, brings 
,,n nr blew quicker than anything, especially if bright 
gundnne succeeds. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —There is always plenty 
of work in a garden if it is kept in good order, 
and a neglected garden cannot yield any 
enjoyment to the owner or the gardener. The 
routine work will include the removal of 
weeds, dead leaves, and faded flowers. If the 
surface soil is frequently stirred with the 
Dutch hoe, it will cheek evaporation, and 
there will not be much watering after the 
plants are established, A bed of late-sown 
Asters in the reserve garden will be useful 
for filling up vacant places in the borders, as 
they will transplant easily with balls of earth, 
and the flowers will be valuable for cutting. 
The outdoor garden should be in a condition 
to supply flowers for cutting if the right 
things are planted. Among the plants useful 
for this purpose now are Heucheras, Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum, Seabiosa caurasica, Mont- 
bretins, Sweet Peas. Carnal ions, Roses. Eri 
geron wpreiosus Miperhus. Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, etc. The Tree Lupins are showy things 
in the border, and arc easily raised from 
seeds sown in spring. The white-leaved Cen- 
taurea ragusina and C. gymnocarpa are use¬ 
ful where white edgings or lines are wanted. 
If seeds are sown during this month in boxes 
in a frame, and the seedlings afterwards 
pricked off and worked into single pots next 
February or March, they will be ready for 
planting out in May. Budding of Roses, 
Thorns, Maples, etc., may he clone, and layer¬ 
ing of Carnations, Clematises, and other 
small shrubs may be attended to now or during 
this month. Cuttings of all kinds of bedding 
plants may be taken now. In budding Roses, 
dormant buds make the best plants, but to 
keep the buds dormant till the spring, there 
must be no cutting back till later. Some¬ 
time*, when standard Briers are budded in 
July, and the shoots in which the buds are 
inserted cut back, the buds will start, and a 
few flowers may be obtained in the autumn, 
but this is at the expense of the plants. 

Fruit garden. Branch dying in Apricots 
has puzzled gardener* for many years,, and 
1 am not sure that the reasons given for it 
have been satisfactory. The worst eases I 
have known occurred where the trees were 
planted in turfy soil from the top spit of a 
pasture. The trees did splendidly at first, 
and covered the wall, and then the branches 
began to die. My impression is that the soil 
was not firm enough, and did not contain 
sufficient lime. I do not think the soil can be 
made too firm for stone fruits, and the spade 
should be banished from the borders. Dig¬ 
ging destroys the surface-roots and en¬ 
courages the production of suckers. All 
fallen Apples should be gathered up daily, 
as most of them will contain a maggot that 
will eat its way out and hide in the soil, and 
when the various changes are accomplished, 
begin its round of work again if its course is 
not arrested. Most people are aware of the 
value of grease-bands, and a beginning with 
these should be made towards the end of the 
month. There are still some among us who 
do not believe in summer pruning. They say 
orchard-trees naturally grown do not require 
any pruning in summer, and this, of course, 
is true, as they do not make any surplus 
growth. It is only the trained trees which 
are benefited by a cheek being given to the 
voung growth in summer. When a tree is 
permit ted to retain all its summer growth till 
the leaves fall, and then pruned back, unless 
a check is given to the roots, the tree will lose 
its balance and cease to bear. 

Vegetable garden.- The prickly seeded 
Spinach may be gown now for autumn, and 
thinned to fj inches, and again at the end of 
the month or early in September for winter. 
Sow Cabbages for spring. Sow thinly, and 
cover with netting to keep off birds, and plant 
out w hen large enough. They turn in quicker 
when the soil is made reasonably firm. Late 
Broccoli, if the plants have been transplanted 
and are strong, may be planted out now in 
rather firm land. Sow Turnips after early 
Potatoes. In selecting sets of early Potatoes 
for planting next year, or for forcing in 
frames, take them from the most prolific 
roots, dry them well, and keep cool to rest 
them perfectly and harden the bkins. Remote 
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leaves from Cabbage .stems where the hearts 
have been cut, and top-dress with manure, 
and a crop of nice little hearts may be had 
through the autumn and winter. Sow Onions 
for standing the winter; not only Tripoli 
Onions, but other kinds may be Bown for 
transplanting, as young Onions on a well- 
drained soil are hardy. Plant out mora 
Celery for late use, including Celeriac or 
Turnip-rooted. In earthing-up Celery, first 
pass a string of raffia round each plant to 
keep the earth out of the hearts, but do not 
earth up till the plants are nearly full grown, 
as there i3 not much chance of watering after 
the earth is applied. Sow Lettuces, Endive, 
and other salad-plants. 

Conservatory.— The Chrysanthemums that 
were potted first will now be making much 
growth, and no stopping should be done after 
July, as late stopping reduces the size of the 
flowers. Of course, this lefers only to bush- 
plant.s grown for the conservatory or for cut¬ 
ting. The exhibitor does not atop his plants 
after the spring—at least, not leaders— 
though side-shoots are removed. In most 
cases what are termed second crowns make 
the most perfect flowers, though, perhaps, not 
the largest. There was a time when every 
grower w anted large flowers, but that day has 
gone by. and for cutting and for the conser¬ 
vatory, good bushes, with medium-sized 
flowers, are the most sought after now. 
Chrysanthemums want a good deal of water, 
and when the buds are visible some stimu¬ 
lant may be given in it, but this should not be 
overdone. Over-watered plants soon lose 
tone, and seldom recover. In a general way 
one stake in each pot is sufficient unless the 
plant is a large specimen, and the shoots can 
be linked up in a natural manner. The stick 
should be placed in good time. Salvias and 
Eupatoriums may have the last stopping, and 
the Salvias, if large, may have a stick or two 
to prevent branches splintering off. Pinch 
all buds off Zonal Geraniums intended for 
winter flowering. Shift on Begonias for win¬ 
ter. Poinsettias, also, when large enough, 
shift into 5-inch pots, and when the roots are 
working through to the sides of the pots, give 
more air to harden the growth. The heads 
of bracts will be larger on a well-ripened 
plant than where the growth is soft. The 
earliest Arum Lilies should be shaken out 
and repotted early in August. We grow most 
of our plants in pots. Get them well ripened 
outside, go that the foliage dies down, and, 
when rested, repot. Climbers must be kept 
within bounds, though a little freedom may be 
permitted now'. Do most of the watering 
towards the evening, but at any time when a 
plant is dry water should be given. 

The Stove.— The Climbing Fern (Lygodium 
scandens), when nicely grown, has consider¬ 
able decorative value, either as a hanging- 
plant or trained up small sticks. When it 
has acquired some length, it is useful for 
dinner-table decoration or to mix with 
flowers. Selaginella cacsia arborea is a 
climbing or hanging Club Moss, with a 
metallic lustre when grown in the shade. The 
Indian Grass (Panicum variegatum) can l>e 
used in various ways, and in all its forms has 
some decorative value. I have seen it trained 
as a pyramid supported by Bamboo-canes, 
and it is often used for draping Fern and 
other baskets, or in small pots to form an 
edging to the stages. Its small red flowers 
are rather pretty. Palms and other plants 
which have filled their pots wiih roots may 
have weak liquid-manure twice a week. 
Torenia asiatiea fornTs a pretty basket-plant 
in summer, and is easily grown, and may be 
raised from seeds or cuttings. Stove climbers, 
.such as Allamandas, Clerodendron Bal- 
fouriana, Dipladenias, and others will still 
be more or less in flower. The Scarlet Pas 
sion-flower (P. prineeps) blooms in clusters in 
w inter, and Ipomam Horsfalliee is a very bright 
winter flowering climber. The flowers only 
last one day. but fresh blooms open every 
morning, and bright flowers are appreciated 
in winter. 

Early Peaoh-houae. -When the fruits are 
all gathered, the border should be examined, 
and, if dry, moistened thoroughly, and the 
foliage thoroughly washed with the hose or 
garden engine. Full Ventilation should be 
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given now day and night, to complete tha 
ripening of the wood and foliage. Some of 
the old wood, which has borne fruit, and is 
not required for future work, may be cut out. 
This will give more space for the young wood 
to be laid in. If there is any red-spider on 
the foliage, the hose or engine may be used 
until the leaves are clean. Clean water, if 
used freely on both sides of the leaves, will 
effect a clearance. 

Note about boilers. —During the last fifty 
years I have tried a good many boilers in 
different places, including pretty well every 
known kind. Rather more than a year ago I 
built a little block of low’ span-roofed forcing 
pits. To get the temperature I wanted took 
about 400 feet of 4-inch pipes, and to heat 
them I put in a small-sized Mona boiler, 
and I have never had anything so satisfactory 
with so small a consumption of fuel. It re 
quires no brickwork setting, so the brick¬ 
layer’s heavy bill is dispensed with, but a 
covering of asbestos on the top economises the 
heat. E. Hobday. 


THE COMIJf# WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Avgust 15th .—We are busy now putting in 
cuttings of Pelargoniums and other bedding 
plants. Pelargoniums will be fully exposed, 
and softer things, such as Verbenas, Helio¬ 
tropes, Ageratums, etc., in frames, kept 
close, and shaded if necessary, but venti¬ 
lated for an hour or so early in the morning. 
We are reducing the foliage on Tomatoes 
under glass, but not altogether stripping 
them, foliage enough being left to carry on 
the work. Ventilation is given night and 
day, but at night in cold weather the ventila¬ 
tion is reduced. The fruits are better 
flavoured if left to ripen on the plants. 

August Dith. Made a further sowing of 
Cabbages, Spinach, hardy Lettuces, Turnips, 
and Onions. Waleheren Cauliflower ha» 
been planted for autumn succession. A fur¬ 
ther planting of Veiteh’s Autumn Broccoli has 
also been made. Small salads, including 
Radishes, are sown for succession as required. 
With longer nights, Celery will grow rapidly 
if kept moist if the weather gets warm. A 
bed of Celery for late use has been planted. 
This will not get large, but w’ill come in use 
fnl for stewing, etc. 

August 17th .—Finished potting late-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums. Some of the early 
autumn-flowering varieties have been planted 
out, to be lifted when sufficiently advanced. 
Budding and layering have been finished. 
Named kinds that were rooted under glass are 
now ready for transplanting, and will be 
moved shortly. Young perpetual-flowering 
Carnations have been shifted into flowering- 
pots, and will remain in cold-frames, merely 
sheltered from heavy rains for the present. 

August 18th .—The usual routine work in the 
flower garden of pinching, staking, weeding, 
etc., is taking up a good deal of time now’. 
The growth of Dahlias is thinned, and extra 
stakes added where necessary. Earwigs are 
iclosely looked after, and are trapped in 
various ways. Rough sheets of paper 
crumpled up and placed among the foliage of 
Dahlias and Chrysanthemums form effective 
hiding-places, from which they can be cap¬ 
tured. 

August 19th.- We have still some summer 
pruning of wall and other trained trees to at¬ 
tend to. T may say the work is done in a con¬ 
servative spirit. Late Gooseberries and Red 
Currants have been covered with hexagon 
netting and mats, to be kept as late as pos¬ 
sible. Autumn-fruiting Raspberries are sup¬ 
ported with sticks to keep them off the 
ground. Finishing planting Strawberries. 
Strawberries for forcing are placed in 6-inch 
pote. 

August 20th .—Sowed seeds of Rochford and 
Lockie’s Favourite Cucumbers for autumn 
and early winter fruiting. Finished cutting 
evergreen and other hedges. Early Apples 
and other fruits are gathered as they ripen. 
Fallen Apples, which are likely to contain 
maggots, are gathered up daily, and for the 
most part destroyed to get rid of the insects. 
We snail soon prepare grease-bands for the 
stems of the trees. ^ 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

AUQU8T 2nd, 1910. 

The meeting held on the above-named date 
was by far the poorest, both in quality and 
extent, that has ever been held in the 
society’s hall at Vincent Square. The four 
widely-separated, meagrely-filled tables were 
quite unworthy the best traditions of the 
society or its fortnightly meetings, and should 
go a long way to prove the inutility of holding 
a meeting on the Tuesday following a Bapk 
Holiday. The sparse attendance of visitors 
appeared to be in fitting proportion to the 
show, whose one redeeming feature was the 
collections of 

Hardy plants.— Of these there were 
several collections, the most extensive being 
the early or July flowering Gladioli and 
Delphiniums from Messrs. James Kelway and 
Sons, I/angport. From out of the large 
assortment of Gladioli staged we selected 
Princess Royal (pale pink), Thisbe (rose, 
yellow throat), Lady White Orby (a fine rich 
crimson), Colossal (rich purple). Western 
Glory (crimson-carmine), and Nancy Dawson 
(ivory and pink). The Delphiniums were the 
result of secondary spikes, the firm aLo show¬ 
ing Gaillnrdias and Romneya Coulteri. 
Mr. F. Lillev, Guernsey, showed a delightful 
lot of Spar ax is puleherrima and S. pendu- 
lzeflora, the latter having pink and carmine 
flowers, which were in delightful contrast 
to those of the older variety. Gladiolus 
Blue Jay and the last of the G. ramosua set 
were also noted. Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Ltd., Merstham, had a showy and extensive 
display of Phloxes, Iceland Poppies, Scabiosa 
caucasica, Violas in great variety, and the 
richly-coloured Potentilla Gibson’s Scarlet. 
Lathyrus The Pearl w’as also finely displayed 
in this group. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, 
had one of his interesting gatherings of hardy 
flowers, notably Campanula (Platycodon) 
grandiflora C. Profusion (a lovely dwarf 
hybrid Bellflower for August and September), 
C. Tymosi, and others. Cyananthus lobatus 
(with intense blue flowers), Veronica sub- 
sessilis, Asclepias tuberosa, Campanula velu- 
tina (with creamy, pendent flowers and woolly 
leaves), and Sedum pulchellum were al 60 
noted in the group. From the Guildford 
Hardy-plant nursery came many good things, 
as Veronica subsessilis, V. verticillata (with 
pinkish flowers), Phlox Frau Fraulein Von 
Lassberg (fine white), Scabiosa caucasica, 
Spiraea Reevesiana fl.-pl., Dracocephalum, 
Anchusa, and other showy things. Messrs. 
Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, had 
an extensive group of herbaceous Phloxes, 
many of the finest varieties being well staged. 
Chrysanthemum The Speaker and Mrs. Low- 
thian Bell, two of the largest of the C. lati- 
folium class, were admirably shown. Messrs. 
Harkness and Sons, Bedale, showed a group 
of Verbascuras and Gaillardias,. the former 
including Caledonia (bronze) and Ivanhoe 
(pale bronze). 

Annuals.— Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, had a few’ groups of the more showy 
of these flowers, the richly-coloured Diraor- 
photheca aurantiaca, from open-air sowings, 
being particularly fine. Tall selected 
Scabiosa in a variety of shades. Cosmos Rose 
Queen and White Queen, and the double- 
flowered Marigolds, Orange King and Sulphur 
Queen, w’ere all seen to advantage, the flowers 
bright and good. Messrs. James Veitcli and 
Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, likewise displayed the 
Marigolds just named in capital form; also 
Lupinus hybridus atrococeineus, Morning 
Star Chrysanthemum, Hyacinth or spiral- 
flowered white Candytuft, with Pentstemons 
and other flowers. 

Carnations. —By far the finest collection 
of these flowers came from Mr. C. Blick, 
Carnation Nurseries, Hayes, Kent, whose ex¬ 
tensive group of high-class novelties secured 
a silver gilt Bankaian medal. The collection 
was singularly rich in yellow-ground fancies, 
and included not a few of his novelties, some 
of which are not yet in commerce. Of the 
more important are R. Morton Pascal, a dis¬ 
tinct and refined variety, whose firm, leathery 
petals should render it an excellent keeper. 
It is an exhibition flower of the highest merit. 
Prince Arthur, Donald MacDonald (of large 


size), Jupiter, Captain Scott, and Cardinal 
(scarlet) were all in superb form among many 
others. Mr. J. Douglas, Bookham, hail 
several vases of Carnations, of which Forester 
and Mrs. J. A. Reynolds were novelties re¬ 
ceiving awards of merit. Some vases of 
scarlet-flowered Carnations were also shown 
by Mr. Walter Easlea, Eastwood, Essex. 

Greenhouse plants.— Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, were the only exhibi¬ 
tors of plants in this section, filling a full- 
length table with the varying forms of Cam¬ 
panula isophylla, of which Mayi, superba and 
alba were the chief, the plants well grown 
and profusely flowered. These Campanulas 
are valuable just now, and serviceable alike 
as pot-plants or for draping window-box or 
balcony. Many Ferns were included in the 
lot, notably Nephrolepis Marshalli, the finest 
of the plumose set. Ixoras and Gardenias 
were also remarked. 

OrehidS. But very few Orchids were seen 
at all, not a single group being staged. The 
most remarkable example for size and free- 
flowering was Oncidium incurvum, with 
twenty-two racemes of lilac, white-tipped 
blossoms, the flower-scapes reaching to 3 feet 
high. A cultural commendation was awarded 
this fine plant, which came from Sir Trevor 
Lawrence. Odontioda Goodsonire, vnr. Her- 
berti (Cochlioda Noetzliana x Odontoglos- 
sum ardentisisimum) is a richly-coloured 
variety, brought by Mr. H. S. Goodson, Fair- 
lawn, Putney, S.W. Lt.-Col. Sir George Hol- 
ford, K.C.V.O., exhibited a particularly fine 
and well-grown plant of Cattloya Warcewiczi 
Othello, with rosy-coloured sepals and crim¬ 
son lip, the variety gaining an award of merit. 
Odontoglo&sum Astarte (O. Harryanum x 
O. tripudians), with dark-coloured sepals and 
heavily white-tipped lip, came from Mr. de 
Barri Crawshay, Sevenoaks. It is a distinct 
and handsome-looking variety. 

Fruit and vegetables.— Early Red Mar 
garet Apple was well shown * by Messrs. 
Stephen Spooner and Son, Hounslow, Middle 
sex, the Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
displaying a fine group of Dobbie’s improved 
Winnigstadt Cabbage, which is very large 
and solid, acutely tapered to a fine point, and 
having distinctly glaucous leaves. Several 
varieties of Cabbage Lettuces and Peas grown 
at Wisley on trial had the awards confirmed. 
Pea Prestige, from Messrs. Veitch and Sons ; 
Pea Prince of Peas and Heartwell and 
Supreme Lettuces, from the Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading; Pea Moneymaker, from 
Messrs. King, Coggeshall; Lettuces Green’s 
Favourite, White Favourite, and Ieehead. 
also Potato Selected Ashleaf, from Messrs. 
Barr; Potato Walker’s Seedling, from 
Messrs. Bruner; Potato Faithlie, from 
Messrs. Smith and Son, Aberdeen; and 
Potato Den’s Favourite, from Messrs. Den, 
each receiving an award of merit. 

A list of the awards and medals will be 
found in onr advertisement columns. 


Market Gardeners’ Compensation Aot.— 

(Constant Header , J. E. H .)—This Act has 
now been repealed—that is to say, it and 
other measures relating to agricultural 
tenancies have been consolidated in the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908. You can 
get any Act of Parliament from the official’ 

f irintem, Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Fetter- 
ane, E.C. ; the Act is generally small, but. 
varies according to the length of the par¬ 
ticular publication. Unrest, how r ever, you 
are skilled in the interpretation of Acts of 
Parliament, we advise you not to get the 
simple measure as published, but to buy a 
book in which its provisions are explained 
while the clauses themselves are also set 
out. Such a book is Mr. Spencer’s “Agri¬ 
cultural Holdings Act, 1908,’’ published by 
Stevens and Sons, 119, Chancery-lane. The 
price (6s.) may be more than you wish to 
spend, and if your interest in* the matter 
is simply that of an occupier or owner who 
wishes to know how he stands, you will 
probably find that a copy of Farm and 
Home Year Book, which costs only Is., 
and which can be had from this office, will 
suit your purpose better. This also contains 
a Vast amount of information on other 
matters. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follon' these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, Ii.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sat each should be on a separate piece of paper. /4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
UV d‘j not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
rath*—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). A \,t 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
iveek by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being um ipe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hollyhock* diseased (L. H. IF.).— Your Hollv- 
hfx k.H have been attacked by the Hollyhock disease 
(biRMiiiR nialvacearum). You had better at mice 
pii k oir all the diseased leaves and burn them, then 
"pray the plants with Bordeaux mixture twice at an 
interval of ten days. We should advise you to spray 
any ot the healthy plants a* well. 

Pigeons’ manure for Chrysanthemums 
(./ Lowe) — We should prefer to use this manure in a 
liquid form, after the pots in which the plants are 
to flower are full of roots, rather than to mix it with 
the soil in u dry state. Manure from fowls or 
pigeons is very strong, and is liable to burn the roots 
of the plants when they come into contact with it. 
To make liquid-manure will be a simple affair. Place 
the manure in a sack, to prevent it mixing with the 
water, as in that state it would seal up the pores 
on the surface for future waterings. When put into 
u sack, and soaked in a tub, holding, say, 40 gallons 
of water to every perk of manure, useful liquid can 
be made. This is a safe and economical manner of 
making liquid-manure. Given to the plants three or 
Imir times weekly, pigeons' manure will prove a good 
stimulant. If the manure could hnve been mixed 
with the loam two months before being used for the 
final potting, the rank strength would have passed 
away, and the manurial properties have permeated 
ihe soil. 

Lllitun Ion gift ornm the second year (Del- 

phinium). — However this Lily may be treated, you 
cannot expect it to flower as weli the second season 
as the first. The greatest success is obtained by 
Manding the plants out-of-doora in a sunny spot 
after the blossoms are past. Thev must be watered 
when necessary till about the middle of September 
<or even earlier), when many of them will show signs 
of going to rest. After this no more water will he 
needed, and as the stems die down turn them out 
of the pots, remove as much soil from the bulbs as 
you possibly can without injuring the roots, and re¬ 
pot. After this they may be stood in a sheltered 
•spot out-of-doors or in a cold-frame. This latter is 
the better, as the lights help to keep off heavy rain, 
and water must be sparingly given till the roots are 
again active. Later on they may be shifted into 
the greenhouse. Many cultivators obtain a fresh 
supply each year, planting out the old bulbs after 
flowering in the herbaceous border, in the front of 
eh rub* or similar places. 

Myrtle cuttings U. L.).—The proper time to put 
in Myrtle cuttings Is when the young wood is fully 
grown, nhont August. Take the cuttings off at a 
joint, and plant about half-a-dozen in a 4-inch or 
. inch flower pot. The compost should lie formed of 
loam, leaf-mould, peat-sc.il, and sand in equal pro¬ 
portions. Riant the cuttings firmly round the sides 
of the flower pots, and place them under a close 
hand light ; or if there be only one flower pot full of 
cutting*, a bell-glass would be more convenient; put 
t he small pot containing them inside a larger one. 
and fill up the space between with coarse sand or 
tine gravel. The rim of the bell glass should rest on 
the sand between the two pots, this keeping the 
air well away from the cuttings. The bell-glass 
should he removed daily, wiping the inside with a 
dry cloth. The cuttings will take six weeks or two 
months to form roots, and when they have started 
to prow, repot them singly. Good soil'for the Myrtle 
is yellow loam two parts, one part light fibrous peat, 
and one part leaf mouid, with eorae silver Hand 
added 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

Increasing the Cistus (J. P., R'Aecuf) This 
may be increased from feeds sown under glass in tfie 
spring, by layers after the plants have finished 
flowering, and from cuttings put iu in May under a 
handglass. 

Buddie i* ▼srlabills Veitchlans, pruning 
{J. L Any pruning needed by Buddleta variabihs 
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| and its forms should be done in the spring before 
the plants start into growth. Even then it should 
be limited to the cutting out of any exhausted wood, 
unless it is desired to keep the plant within bounds. 

Shrubs under trees (G. M.). — An a rule, most of 
the shining leaved shrubs will grow under trees, but 
in all cases the soil must be well prepared for them. 
Choice may be made from the following: —The com¬ 
mon Holly, Berber is Aquifolium, common Box, Oval¬ 
leaved Privet, Portugal Laurel, Rhododendron ponti- 
cum (if there ie no chalk in the Boil), Berberis Dar- 
wini, Ruscus aculeatus, Hypericum calycinum, Gaul- 
theria Shallon, and Aucubas. Few deciduous shrubs 
will do any good under trees. 

FRUIT. 

Blister on Fear-tree-leaves (G. r) -The 
leaves you send us have been attacked by the Pear- 
leaf blister-mite. As soon as the attack is noticed in 
the spring, the infested leaves should be picked off 
and burned, and the rest sprayed with paraffin emul¬ 
sion. See to it that the insecticide is applied to the 
under-sides of the leaves In the winter we should, 
when the leaves have fallen, advise spraying with a 
caustic alkali wash. 

Scalding in Grapes (Mrs. Lane and Ed L 
.-tqurV— The Grapes sent arc in both instances suffer- 
i ing from what is known as scalding, which, a6 a rule, 
takes place when the berries are about half grown. 
This is caused through late or bad ventilation on a 
sunny morning while the atmosphere inside the house 
and also the berries are saturated with moisture. 
Leave a chink of air on the house all night and 
ventilate early in the morning, so as to have the 
surface of the berries dry when the sun shines on 
them. In the ease of the bunch sent by Mrs. Lane, 
it is evident from the non-colouring of many of the 
berries that the Vines are overcropped, which if per¬ 
sisted in will finally cause shanking. 

Red-spider on Vine-leaves (D. T .).—When the 
foliage is badly affected, as in the case of the leaves 
you 6end us, and sponging as a means of eradicating 
the pest out of the question, the more drastic 
method of killing, either by an application of dry 
sulphur or sulphurous fumes, must be adopted. The 
dry sulphur should be applied by means of a pair of 
bellows to the under sides of the leaves, taking care 
not to let any more fall on the bunches than can 
be avoided. This may be washed off with clean soft 
water in the course of a few days, and, if it ie then 
found that some of the insects are still alive, repeat 
the sulphuring and wash off as before. Another 
method, and one that finds favour with many, is to 
I'lu-ie the liou.se early enough on some fine day, so 
that a temperature of 95 dogs, is reached, and then 
give every particle of foliage a thorough washing 
i with clean water, forcibly applied with a garden 
engine. Thi* is generally repeated two or three days 
in succession, and is invariably effective. A great 
deal, however, depends on the water, as, unless soft 
water can be had, or that which is in general use is 
free from lime o- other deposits, it is best left alone, 
otherwise the fruit will be spotted and spoiled as 
far as appearance is concerned. 

VEGETABLES. 

Failure of Peas f.4. Gib $ on ).—The scraps of 
plants sent were too small and too dried up to allow 
us to form any opinion as to the cause of their 
death. The animal was, as you thought, a centi¬ 
pede. and was not responsible for the trouble. Centi¬ 
pedes feed on animal matter. 

Tomatoes bui sting (T.).-Cracking of fruit of 
any kind when ripening is generally owing to an 
excess of moisture in the soil when the crop is 
flm.diing. In some cases this may have been brought 
into greater prominence by previous dryness, causing 
a tightening of the skin. It is always good practice 
to give Tomatoes In pots a rich top-dressing just 
when the fruits begin to ripen. This enables the 
plant* to flnidi off the fruit properly without any 
special aid from the water-pot beyond what is 
customary for health. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Pitmaston.—See article In last issue on summer 
pruning, page 469.- Ilettie S. Cobb.—A Pear shoot. 

— ('. It. P. — So, the glass you mention is of no n.-e 
for a Tomato house, as Tomatoes must have plenty 
of light. The only thing you ran usp it for would he 
for a house in which to grow Ferns. You can pasily 
get off the diit by uoing strong soda water. — — 
Catalpa. — See reply to your query in our issue of 

August r.tli, page 473.- Du in mu. — Owing, no doubt, 

to the varying strength of the plants. Had you told 
us the names of the varieties we then possibly could 

have given you a more decided answer.- G. M.— 

We -boiild advise you to procure a copy of “ Alpine 
Flower* for Gardens," in which the w’hole question 
or rock gardening and the plants suitable for the 
same i* dealt with, from J. Murray, Albemarle-street, 

London, \Y.- 1 ’. M. Dau'xmi .--Do you mean " Rules 

for judging " U so, apply to the’ Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent-square, Westminster, 

London. S.W.- Eraise. — No, you must get fresh 

quarter* for your Strawberry bed. The best sort is 
Koval Sovereign Procure runner* and plant them in 
well manured, deeply-dug ground as soon as you can, 
so as to get them established before the winter. If 
they do well you should get some good fruit next 

summer.- L. Ii. H’. —1, Your Roses have been 

attacked by the Rose leaf black-blotch (Actinonema 
rosa*). See reply to Walter K. Barnett and 
H. A. Dighy. in our issue of July 23rd, page 454. 
2, The root- of your La France are evidently at 
fault, or it may be that the plant.* are worked on 
an unsuitable stock. Kindly send us a plant, if you 
ran, and we will do our best to help you.-TFeston. 

— It would be advisable, we thick, for you to enlist 
the services of some local gardener to advice you, as 
it is very difficult without seeing the place to help 

you in any satisfactory way.- X. 3 r . Z.—Do not on 

any account plant a Yew-hedge as you suggest. The 
Rases In front of it will never do any good, as the 
roots of the Ye* will Impoverish the aoll and In the 


end kill the Rose*.- Mrs. D. Oppenheim.—l, 

Any hardy-plant nurseryman could supply plants of 
Everlasting Peas. 2, Try Clematises and Polygonum 

baldechuanicum, or some of the Rambler Roses.- 

S. B. T .—You will find an article which deals fully 
with the “ Cutting of overhanging trees ” in our 
issue of January 80th, 1909, page 71. A copy of this 

can he had of the publisher, post free, for ljd.- 

V. Fuchs. — Under the circumstances we should advise 
you to get rid of the rabbits. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.-L. R.— Red, Spiraea bella; 
white, Spiraea media. It is always well, when send- 
ing specimens for name, to flrmlv affix a number to 

each one.- H. Tozer.— 1, Rose Hon. Edith Giffard ; 

4, Sedum Ewersi; 2 and 3, Next week.- St. S. T.— 

Roses: ], Waltham Rambler: 2, Blush Rambler; 8, 

Auguste Barbier.- Mary Forster. — Celsia cretica. 

- Lyvcnnctt.—2, Specimen insufficient.- Frau 

Karl.— The Rose is, we think, Marie Baumann.—— 
W.—I, Stachys lanata; 2, Veronica spicata; 3, Red 
Valerian (Centranthu* ruber); 4. Phacelia campanu- 

laria.- A. Wright —1, Acalypha musaica; 2, Spar- 

mannia africana; 3, Begonia ascotensi*; 4, Piloa 

muscosa- L. Davis — 1, Galega officinalis alba; 2, 

Oswego Tea (Monarda didvma); 3, Rose Campion 

(Agrostemma coronaria); 4, Astrantia major.- 

-V. A’.—l, Achillea ptarinica fl.-pl.; 2, Bocconia 

eordata: 3, Platyeodon Marieei; 4, Hibiscus syriacus. 

- M. It — 1, Asclepias curassavica; 2, Alstroemeria 

aurea; 3, Catananche cocrulea; 4, Tradescantia Vir¬ 
ginia.- L. B. P.— Ceanothu* azureus.- G. S.~ 

The Creeping Bugle (Ajuga reptans). The only way 

i.s to spud it out.- Tt. Akers.—1, Greenweed (Genista 

tinctoria); 2, Gvpsophila repens; 3. Sundrops ((Eno- 
thera fruticosa); 4, Saxifraga lougifolia, we think, 

but to name with certainty must have flowers.- 

M. A. W\—Ox.vpetalum coeruleum.- J. T. B.— 1, 

Sedum sp., must have better specimen; 2, Erigeron 

speciosus.- E. B— Acantholimon glumaceum.-- 

Lyvinnett .—Rose Zepherin Drouhin.- Ed. B. Mosey. 

— Artemisia Absinthium.- F. J. Overton.— 1, Ger¬ 

anium pratense; 2, Geranium sanguineum; 3 and 4, 

Forms of Achillea millefolium.- Mrs. Geo. Bennett. 

—1, Sidalcea malvteflora; 2, Silene Armeria; 3, 

Geranium sanguineum; 4, Geranium armenum.- 

Mrs. A. F. Gausscn. —Tropseolum speciosnm.- 

F. M. A. H.— Kindly send more Complete specimen. 
- Blacksmith.— Veratrum nigrum. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Geo. Mount and Sons, Canterbury .—List of Roses. 
1). Prior and Son, Colchester .—Rose Catalogue 
Autumn, 1910: Spring, 1911. 

W. Bill ani> Sons, Chelsea, London, 8.W.—Cata¬ 
logue of Bulbs. 

J. R. Box, Croydon. —Bulb List for 1910. 


Apple-tree blooming In July.—1 have a young 
Apple-tree, name unknown, which w r as carefullv 
transplanted in November, root-pruned and cleaned 
and sprayed in spring, after which there was a little 
blossom, but no fruit; then, to my surprise, on 
July 24th it burst out into full bloom on every 
branch! What is the explanation thereof?—M. C. 


COMME IL PAUT. 

When one desires to apply an apt phrase to some particu¬ 
larly felicitous condition or state of affairs it is customary 
to have recourse to the French quotation. Similarly, when 
one wishes to obtain 

BULB8 OF TIP-TOP QUALITY 
on particularly good terms it is necessary to write to Stor- 
months for their Catalogue of Warranted Beau Ideal Bulba. 
Another reason why one should write for this Catalogue is 
because it gives full information respecting a host of oulbe 
and flower roots. 

TO BE GIVEN AWAY-ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

This unparalled offer is not limited to one or two sorts; 
selection may be made of any item in the very comprehen¬ 
sive book of 48 pages. Rtormonths are determined to supply 
bulbs of the same high warranted quality as their seeds, 
which have won such marked success all over the British 
Isles. Obviously this is 

"A8 IT 8HOULD BE.” 

Catalogues will be posted to all who received Stormonth's 
ficed Catalogue. Others desiring to participate in this free 
distribution of bulbs please send name and address on a 
postcard at once to 

8TORMONTH8, 2, KIRKBRIDE, CARLISLE. 


QARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We shall leave to the reader 
Ms own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outdoor. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot bo reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not bo 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. Wo shall give a Prise 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy ot “ The English 
Flower Garden ” to any other 
that wo may select. 
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VEGETABLES. 

SPRING CABBAGE. 

After repeated trials I find there is no¬ 
thing gained by sowing too early, particularly 
where the ground has been well tilled and 
in good heart. Select a piece of ground 
in the open, that the air may act on the 
plants from all sides, this being far pre¬ 
ferable to sowing on a border that is 
sheltered by a wall. Before sowing, see 
that the soil is made thoroughly moist to the 
depth of a foot, that it may not be necessary 
to water so heavily afterwards. In my 
opinion it is far better to sow in shallow 
drills about 6 inches apart than broadcast, 
as by so doing the seed is not only more 
evenly covered, but the plants are more 
easily kept clean. If the first lot of seed 
he put in at any time during the second or 
third week in August, the plants will be 
largo enough for transplanting to their per¬ 
manent quarters by tho end of September, 
which, in the majority of cases, will be 
quite soon enough. When the seed is sown, 
if the weather is hot and dry, well water, 
then cover with a mat, as this will prevent 
evaporation and so keep the soil in an 
even state of moisture. After four days the 
mat ought to be removed, for at this time 
of the year germination takes place quickly, 
and if covered when the young plants ap¬ 
pear through the soil, they soon become 
drawn and are spoiled. When the first 
seed-leaf makes its appearance, and if the 
weather continue dry, add a little guano 
to the water each time watering takes place. 
The plants will then soon be large enough 
for pricking out, w’hich ought not to he de¬ 
layed one day longer than in absolutely 
necessary, as they soon get spoiled. Each 
one should be carefully drawn after giving 
the bed a thorough soaking, that they may 
leave the ground readily. They should then 
be pricked out about 4 inches apart each 
way, that a sturdy growth may be made. 

The ground on which it is intended to 
grow Cabbages cannot well be too rich. 
With many it is the practice to plant on 
ground from which the crop of Onions has 
been taken, and this no doubt is a good 
lace provided the soil is in good heart. I 
ave known gardeners simply clear off the 
Onions and hoe the ground where the soil 
is light, but I do not consider this good 
practice for various reasons. In the first 
place, the Cabbage crop usually remains on 
the ground for a considerable time ; there¬ 
fore, if fine hearts are to be had, and these 
followed by a crop of tender sprouts, it is 
evident, unless the soil be of extra quality, 
this cannot be done. Where the Cabbages 
are cleared off as soon as they are cut it 
may not be necessary to go to the trouble 
of dicing light land. Here, however, there 
would be some difficulty in getting a dibber 
into the ground unless it were dug. It is, 
therefore, my practice to give the plot on 
which these are grown a liberal dressing of 


manure, then to dig it two spits deep, tak¬ 
ing care in so doing to break it up os fine 
as possible. The distance allowed between 
the rows of early Cabbage must greatly de¬ 
pend on the quality of the ground and 
variety grown. Before planting, a shallow 
drill is drawn, and if the ground is at all 
dry, water is run down this till the soil 
has become thoroughly soaked ; the plants 
are then carefully lifted with a fork, so 
as not to destroy more roots than can he 
avoided and planted up to the first leaf. 
If the weather is very bright, a small pot 
is turned over each in the daytime, but re¬ 
moved in the evening before the sun gocn 
dow-n. In this wav they soon take hold of 
the earth and grow away rapidly. When 
they are sufficiently established to do with¬ 
out watering, the soil between the rows is 
made level, which keeps them in position, 
so that none of the stem is exposed to the 
frost during the winter. Early in March 
the ground between the rows receives a 
dressing of nitrate of soda, which after the 
first shower or two soon makes itself seen 
by the rapid progress made by the plants. 
The most suitable varieties forautumn bow'- 
ing are Ellam’s Early, Flower of Spring, and 
April. It is often difficult to get good 
Cabbage seed. Unless special care is taken 
to keep the different varieties far enough 
apart tney are sure to become crossed. 

Grower. 

BUILDING A MUSHROOM-HOUSE. 

I am building a email Muehroom-hoiise for beds, each 
9 feet bv 3 feet. Could you advise me what the 
floor of the beds should be made of? Sawn slate, I 
find, will be too expensive. Would corrugated iron 
do?—H on. E. Digby (ColoneiJ. 

[If you have the front portions of the Mush¬ 
room-beds constructed of brickwork, and 
being desirous of avoiding the expense of em¬ 
ploying sawn 9late, we think you cannot do 
better than form the floors of the beds of 
cement concrete. 

To construct the floors of this material, you 
will require two girders or 9-feet lengths of 
angle-iron, the angle to be 3 inches in width 
and depth, to carry transverse bars of T angle 
iron 3 feet in length, the flat part to be 
3 inches wide, and the angles 1£ inches wide 
and deep respectively. These short bars 
must be laid, flat side down, on the inner side 
or bottom part, of the angle of the girders, 
like the letter T inverted, and be placed at 
a distance of 18 inches apart. Then fit 
boards or a kind of stage close up to the 
under-side of the girders and transverse bars, 
and make very secure for the time being, as 
it will have to carry the weight of the con¬ 
crete until it has set and dried. Prepare the 
concrete by mixing an equal quantity of Port¬ 
land cement with that of sand and gravel, the 
latter not to exceed the size of a Cob-nut. 
The whole must be of such a consistency that 
it can be laid easily and smoothly betw^een 
the girders and over the cross-bars, without 
leaving any interstices, but at the same time 
the error of having it in too sloppy a condi¬ 


tion must he guarded against. The concrete 
must be put in from the top side, and care¬ 
fully levelled down. When finished, it should 
l>e of a uniform thickness of 3 inches. Do 
not be in a hurry to take the supporting stage 
away, but so soon as you are convinced that 
the concrete is thoroughly dry, remove it, 
when a practically indestructible and per¬ 
manent floor will be found to have resulted. 
We would suggest that you employ a builder 
or someone conversant with the m.ixing. .and 
laying of concrete to carry this out for you. 
If” on the other hand, the beds—so far as 
they have been constructed—are of wood¬ 
work, then we suggest that the floors be con¬ 
structed of boards 12 inches in thickness. We 
prefer boards to corrugated sheet-iron for this 
purpose, and if the former are of good, sound 
deal, they will last from eight to ten years. 
Our great objection to corrugated iron sheets 
is that, unless a great number of bearers is 
fitted to carry them, they spring so when the 
manure is being rammed that it is a difficult 
matter to get the latter as firm as it must 
of necessity be if the bed is to retain its heat 
for any length of time. Another thing is that 
they are no more durable than boards, for the 
warmth and moisture engendered by the 
manure causes them to gradually rust away.] 


NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

Forcing Lettuces.—I should like to force Let¬ 
tuces in a frame, so as to have heads ready to cut 
about March, if possible. Kindly give me a few 
directions? —Ignorant. 

[To successfully force Lettuces in a frame, 
a mild hot-bed, consisting of two-thirds tree- 
leaves and one-third stable litter, is necessary. 
This should be made up at the beginning of 
the year, so that the rank heat will have sub¬ 
sided before the plants have to be pricked out. 
The seed should be sown thinly in pans at the 
same time, and raised in gentle warmth. After 
the plants come through the soil, stand the 
pans close up to the light on a shelf, to keep 
them dwarf and sturdy, when they may be 
pricked out as soon as they have made two 
pairs of leaves. In tho meantime, the hot-bed 
should be levelled down inside the frame, and 
9 inches of soil, consisting of good garden 
soil or a mixture of two-thirds loam and one- 
third old hot bed manure, should be placed 
thereon, and made firm and level. When thus 
has become warmed through, prick out the 
plants 6 inches apart if of the Commodore 
Nutt variety, and 9 inches asunder for such 
varieties as Golden Ball or Golden Queen. 
All three are good Lettuces for forcing, and 
have the merit of maturing early. The plants 
must be watered, shaded, and kept close for a 
few days, or until they begin to root, when a 
little air must be given and shade dispensed 
w r ith by degrees. If the heat in the bed is 
maintained, the plants will grow rapidly, and 
will need to be aired freely on every favour¬ 
able occasion as growth advances. Leave a 
little air on at night, and double mat the 
frame as a protection against frost. Water¬ 
ing must necessarily be strictly attended to, 
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and the plants must never be allowed to get 
dry enough to cause flagging. Grown under 
these conditions, Lettuces may be had for 
cutting at the time named, ’ provided the 
plants are raised and the hot-bed is made up 
at the time stated. When the hearts begin 
to fold in, take the lights off the frame during 
the day in fair weather, which will tend to 
prolong the supply. The varieties named 
above belong to the Cabbage section, and 
are the best.] 

An outdoor mush room-bed. —Some years ago 1 
read in your excellent paper directions for forming 
an open-air Mushroom-lied in tlu* month of August, 
hut cannot now find tins note in my back numbers. 
Would you, therefore, very kindly either send me the 
information direct or inscit it in an early number?— 
Mrs. K. Mutiny. 

[hor outdoor Mushroom growing an abund¬ 
ant supply of stable manure is requisite. 
The making up of beds goes on in market 
gardens from September till March at 
least. The manure as fast as brought homo 
is shot down in a heap in a yard, tlie long 
straw shaken out, spread about, and dried, 
then stored for covering up the beds thickly. 
The short manure is put into a ridge, and 
frequently turned to prevent fermentation, 
being at each turning, if needed, well 
sprinkled with water to keep it just moist. 
The turning should take place when the 
manure becomes quite warm. That can be 
tested by putting a long pointed stick into 
it, and pulling it out to test heat. When a 
good body of manuro is thus prepared the 
whole may be built up quite in the open, 
but still best where sheltered from cold 
winds, into a solid ridge, 3 feet wide at the 
base, on a dry floor, and 3 feet high in the 
centre, the top being rather rounded. In 
making the bed tread it firmly. When thus 
made force into it a long stick to test heat, 
and so soon an it begins in the least to de- j 
eline at once insert the spawn. For that pur- j 
ose obtain spawn-enkes from a good maker, 
reak them into about eight pieces each, and 
force them into the sides and top of the 
manure-bed or ridge, all over about 3 inches 
apart. Then give the bed a good watering, 
using tepid water, and at once coat it over 
with good loam, free from weed-seeds. That 
obtained from an old pasture is best. That 
may be some half to three-quarters of an 
inch thick. Then cover up the bed thickly 
with the straw-litter. When frost.?, snow¬ 
falls. or heavy rainstorms prevail, it is well 
to cover the top of the bed with mats or 
cloths. Mushrooms should appear in from 
six to eight weeks.] 

Tomatoes In C00l‘h0U86S.—T am afraid 
outside Tomatoes will fail to ripen this sea 
son, and in cool-houses they are, though the 
plants are healthy and well cropped, ripening 
very slowly. The price is better just now 
than usual at this season, but the cold 
weather cheeks the demand for Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers. Tomatoes, after the crop is set 
and swelling, should never be permitted to get 
too dry at the roots, as later on, when water 
is given more freelv. the fruits may crack and 
be useless. It is difficult to say with any cer¬ 
tainty w hich is the most profitable Tomato to 
grow, but if there is any one better than Sun¬ 
rise, I have not yet seen it. and I have tried 
movst of the highly commended varieties. Sun¬ 
rise, when well grown, runs about eight to 
the pound, and is large enough for most 
people.—H. 

Autumn-sown Onions. I should very 
much like to learn from anyone who may 
have sown Ailsa Craig Onion in the autumn 
to Rtand the winter outdoors, whether it lies 
proved as hardy as are the ordinary Tripoli 
and other common winter varieties. I was 
asked this quo-tnm recently, hut had no ex¬ 
perience on the suhiivt. All the same, I 
cannot see why that particular variety should 
be less hardy than are Italian, Lislxan, or 
Tripoli varieties, or even the Spanish type, 
of which we have so many under diverse I 
names and all as hardy ns any that have been 
named. It is, indeed, rather a matter for 
surprise that those who grow autumn sown 
Onions should adhere to t lie soft-bullied 
varieties so commonly grown, and which so 
soon become useless after rip'*ning. when 
they may grow good Brown Globe ( ,r Spanish i 
forms, and find as a result that they get line i 
bulbs that will keep so much longer.—K. I 


FRUIT. 

RENOVATING FRUIT BORDERS. 

Thk best time for carrying out this kind of 
work is undoubtedly the early autumn, but it 
, is not always convenient to do it then, in many 
i cases on account of not being able to get the 
crops cleared in time. However, when it 
I can be done early, and while the Vines or 
trees, as the case may be, still have leaves on 
! them, it certainly is more advantageous, as 
j the fact of their still retaining their foliage 
leads to root notion being set up nt once, and 
by the time the leaves fall the new’ compcxst 
will contain numbers of new roots, which 
greatly accelerate their re establishment. In 
any case, such work should he done, if pos- 
sible, before winter sets in, and incidental 
matters, comprising the haulage of the neces¬ 
sary materials, such as loam and old lime- 
rubble, for correcting the former when heavy 
and retentive, wood-ashes, charcoal, and 
| drain-pipes and rubble for the drainage, 
should be done in the meantime. In low- 
lying and damp districts, where the subsoil 
i is apt at times to be charged with water, a 
flooring of concrete should he put in, if one 
does not already exist, to keep the superfluous 
moisture hack, and the sand and lime should 
he ready for doing this as soon as the old bor¬ 
der has been removed. Where nothing but 
light or friable loam can be had, it is an excel¬ 
lent plan to add a little marl, clay, or turf 
from the sides of roads, or even road-scrap¬ 
ings, to such for growing such subjects as 
Peaches and Nectarines, only they should be 
thoroughly dried and well pounded up before 
they are mixed with the loam. Wood-ashes 
are easily made by charring refuse wood, such 
as the prunings of fruit-trees and shrubs, etc., 
which should be in a green state, and after 
the fire is once started, it should be partially 
smothered down to prevent the materials 
from blazing freely, otherwise the mass will 
be reduced to nothing but fine ashes. Old 
bricks and brickbats form the best material 
for placing over the drain-pipes to make the 
foundation for the border, and they should he 
broken to three sizes, using the finest grade 
ns a matter of course for the top layer. Bricks 
or brick rubble are much warmer than stone 
for this purpose, and, besides this, stone is 
not easily procured in many places. 

The loam should be dug and carted at once 
to a convenient spot, and as handy to the spot 
where it will be required as possible. Pre¬ 
serve enough whole turves for covering the 
drainage with, also for building up the fronts 
of borders when the latter are above ground 
level anil have no retaining wall. The re¬ 
mainder should be roughly chopped, after 
which add the various ingredients deemed 
necessary. Well mix the whole together, and 
throw the mass into a long, ridge-shaped 
heap, and let it lie in that condition until re¬ 
quired for use. As loams vary so much in 
character, they must he dealt with according 
to their merits; no hard-and-fast rule can 
ho laid down as to what should he added to 
them to make them fertile, but the materials 
mentioned in this note act in a beneficial 
manner, and, with the exception of lime- 
rubble, which should be used for medium and 
heavy loams alone, they can he added to all 
classes of soils nlike. Both charcoal and 
wood ashes are great helps in keeping the 
compost open and sweet, while they absorb 
and retain a great deal of moisture, which the 
roots soon discover by the way they both 
penetrate and cling to the particles. 
Manures, such as crushed bones and bone- 
meal, may he added in varying quantities, ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the loam, hut the 
quantity used should not exceed 1 cwt. of the 
latter for every ton of soil. For Vine bordeis 
a manuro can now be purchased which con¬ 
tains all that is necessary, both for the present 
needs of the Vines, and for several years to 
come. 'Ibis can he highly recommended, 
while it saves the trouble of buying and mix¬ 
ing tin* necessary manure at home. 

In any case, every requisite should he ready 
to hand, and the work undertaken as soon as 
circumstances will permit, and. as success de¬ 
pends so much on tne operation being quickly 
performed, the necessity of being thoroughly 
prepared is obvioue. 


PRUNING PEAR AND APPLE TREES. 

Can you give a paragraph of clear instructions on 
the above? I have young trees (three years), which 
have given abundant wood and foliage, but no fruit. 
I am sure my pruning, or want of pruning, is at 
fault. The iVar-tiees have numerous shoots, this 
year’s growth, each about a yard long. Should these 
be out back now, or when, and how far? In some 
that I cut hack last summer the left joint* simply 
produced more shoots and no fruit-spurs. I can 
make nothing of the instructions given in the leaflet 
issued by the Hoard of Agriculture. The following 
sentence seems to me nonsense: ** About the end of 
July the young trees should have their lateral 
growths cut hack, leaving them about 2 inches long. 

‘ ' \ ^"7 should be cut back again about the 

second week of September, making the September 
cut behind, or nearer the leader, than the July cut.” 
Iliis, I should say, refers to Apple-trees (leaflet 
134), but IVar trees, I understand, are pruned the 
same as the Apple. My trees are on a wall, gome 
fan, some horizontal 11 airnd. Can vou recommend 
any really good, clear, reliable hook or article on 
this subject of pruning, especially the summer prun¬ 
ing of fruit-trees, that might be helpful to a novice 
lu the art?—I). M. 

[As your Apple and Pear-trees are grow¬ 
ing so luxuriantly and setting no fruit-buds, 
they stand in need of a check in the 
shape of roof-lifting, but this does not 
directly affect the matter now at issue, 
which is that of summer pruning the trees. 
With regard to this, the time mentioned in 
the sentence quoted from the leaflet re¬ 
ferred to, which we have not by us, as to 
the pruning is right, although some prefer 
to defer it somewhat later, but we think the 
advice would be more intelligible to 

amateurs, if instead of giving the length to 
which the young growths should be left 
w’hen cut back, the number of leaves was 
stated. Four leaves is a safe number to 
leave, and such advice is readily understood. 
Some varieties make longer jointed growths 
than others, consequently, to leave the cut¬ 
back portions 2 inches in length would, in 
many cases, mean that two leaves only 

would remain on them. With trees in a 
vigorous state of health, both of the buds 
at the base of these leaves would break 
and produce further growths which would 
have to be stopped back to one bud or leaf 
in September. Now the fact of both of these 
leaves breaking, as described, precludes all 
possibility of fruit-buds forming on such 
spurs, but if they are cut back so that four 
leaves or buds are left, the lowermost buds 
invariably remain intact, and in due course 
swell and become fruit-buds. The leading 
shoots at the extremities of the branches 
should be merely tipped, because the trees 
have not yet filled their allotted space. For 
the same reason leaders should be treater! 
in the same way. Horizontal-trained trees 
must have two shoots left, one on either 
side of the leader, or main stem, each year 
to form a fresh tier of branches, until the 
top of the wall is reached. You may, there¬ 
fore, prune the trees as we adviso at once. 
Then cut back the secondary growths early 
in September, and lift and shorten the 
strongest of the roots towards the end of 
October. This will not only prevent the 
trees from making such luxuriant growth, 
but it will induce fertility by causing fruit- 
buds to form more abundantly. We think 
a good book for you would be one entitled 
“ The Fruit Garden," which you can obtain 
at the office of “ Country Life,” Tavistock- 
street. Covent-garden, W.C. The price is. we 
think, 21s. In this work you will find dia¬ 
grams which illustrate how the pruning 
should be performed both in summer and 
winter, and much other valuable information 
bearing on this and kindred matters.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hamburgh Vine failing. -On the roof of my 
I'teenhou.-e 1 have a black Hnmburph Vine, about 
tm year? old. Until last year the fruit wa.s uni¬ 
formly coral, except for slight shanking once or twice, 
and entirely free from disease. Last year there was 
a cood prorni-e of fruit, but mildew set in badly 
about tbumini time, and every bunch was destroyed. 
Thin year the same thine has happened, although I 
used sulphur freely. The hou.se is unlimited, size 
i:. feet by in feet. »\crape height about 8 feet, lean- 
to against a south wall, ventilation perfect and well 
attended to. I prow other plants in the house, and 
they are always healthy. In October last year 1 
nih d the house with Chrysanthemums, which flowered 
until the end of January without a sipn of mildew. 

If you think it likely the mildew will continue I 
would clear the Vine out, as it pives so much work. 

1 cannot interfere with the borders, which were, 1 
know, not properly made at Ilr.st. The subsoil 1 a 
gravel. The roots are out-ide the house, and the 
Vine makes strong. henlthy-lookiug growth. Inside 
the house, on the floor, there is a border about 

2 feet wide all round, with tiles inside—that is, tbe 
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centre of the floor of house is tiled. 1 think it pos¬ 
sible the roots may extend under these tiles, where, 
of course, they would pet no wuttr. 1 would be 
much obliged if you would advise me in your paper 
as to what to do. —HAUUl RGH. 

[The dull, cool weather experienced during 
the present and preceding seasons, coupled 
with the fact of the house being unheated, is, 
no doubt, responsible for your Vine being so 
severely affected with mildew. As the Vine 
makes healthy growth, it cannot be too dry at 
the roots, or, at any rate, not sufficiently so 
to cause mildew. Drastic measures should 


wash the walls, using fresh kiln lime for the 
purpose. To the latter add £ pint of paraffin 
while the lime is slaking, and apply while hot, 
and work it well into the holes and crevices 
of the wall. Strip off all loose bark on the 
Vine, following this up with a good scrubbing, 
using warm water, with 2 ozs. soft-soap dis¬ 
solved in it. When dry, dress the Vine with 
Gishurst compound, using it according to 
directions to be found on the box. Then 
take off 2 inches of the surface soil of the 
inner border, and replace with fresh com- 


, the vinery, and consider the suggested mea- 
| sures detailed above too troublesome, the 
I only alternative is to root the Vine out alto¬ 
gether.] 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

LATHYRUS PUBESCENS. 

To say that this lovely Chilian species is one 
j of the most beautiful of this extensive family 
of climbing plants is true of a plant whose 



Lnthyrus pubescena. 


have been taken last season and during the 
winter to eradicate the fungus, as the spores 
were, no doubt, present on the Vine, walls, 
and border in the house throughout the winter 
months. As there is no fruit present to be 
damaged, spray the foliage thoroughly on 
the upper and lower surfaces with sulphide of 
potassium—1 oz. dissolved in 3 gallons wnrm 
rain-water—at once, and repeat the applica¬ 
tion in about ten days’ time. In the winter 
months, give the house a thorough cleansing, 
painting all woodwork if necessaly-L lime- 
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From a photograph of flowers sent by Mr3. Rogers, 


post, containing a fair proportion of lime- 
rubbish. Be on the alert next year, and, if 
only a few symptoms of mildew appear, im¬ 
mediately dress the affected leaves with sul¬ 
phur. If you act promptly, and not let the 
disease develop into a bad attack, you should, 
I particularly if weather conditions are more 
' genial another season, hold it in chock. Then, 
if you again adopt the above-named remedial 
measures—painting excepted—the following 
winter, the fungus should be finally eradi¬ 
cated. If you wish to make a greenhouse of 


', t’crramvull, Cornwall. 


( handsome flowers find admirers in all direc¬ 
tions. Unfortunately, it is not hardy in all 
localities, though it might be helpful to those 
who like to experiment with plants of doubt¬ 
ful hardiness in the open to know’ that for 
two years a fairly good plant stood out in a 
sheltered corner here for two seasons. I can¬ 
not say, however, knowing the beauty of the 
plant when otherwise treated, that the 
example referred to gave me much pleasure 
or satisfaction, for I see no gain in a plftnt 
just escaping and taking the 
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whole of the next season to make a growth 
which has barely time to flower before the 
arrival of frost. I merely give this experience 
for what it is worth—a guide, as it were, to 
those who garden in favoured districts, where 
many Chilian plants grown in the open blos¬ 
som quite freely. To those who are not so 
favoured I would say: Grow the plant in 
pots in a cool greenhouse, for there is a rare 
beauty in the sky-blue flowers, which must be 
seen to be realised. The species presents no 
difficulty to the cultivator, and pot plants are 
worth growing, in order that they may be 
planted out or plunged in beds in the open 
to flower. If grown entirely in the green¬ 
house, no more heat should" bo given than 
wdll keep the temperature at 40 degs. or 
45 degs. It is about 5 feet or 6 feet in 
height, and easily raised from seeds. 

Hampton 11 ill. E. 11. Jenkins. 

ACHIMEXES. 

There was a time when, in well-ordered gar¬ 
dens, these were regarded as indispensable. 
In large places they were grown extensively, 
being so suitable for house decoration, and 
making a brave show in the conservatory. 
But this was before the tuberous Begonia was 
introduced into cultivation, and when those 
fine forms of Zonal Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias now so largely grown w ere unknow n. 
In my young days it was customary to culti¬ 
vate them in pans a foot across, and, when 
well grown, with fifty good flowering steins, 
they certainly produced a fine effect. The 
elegant shape and graceful poise of the 
flowers render the Achimenes distinct from 
all other summer-blooming plants. They 
make excellent companions to Gloxinias, to 
which they form a good contrast. Of the 
two, the Achimenes are the more easily grown, 
and may be cultivated with success by those 
who possess a fair knowledge of plant culture 
under glass. The essentials are a free, rather 
light compost, good drainage, shade from hot 
sun, and a certain amount of atmospheric 
moisture. Ihose who have a glass-house in 
which the temperature ranges at from 50 degs. 
to 60 dogs, in the spring months, will bo able 
to grow them with success; but those who 
cannot command this convenience need not 
be deterred from attempting their culture. 
The great difference will bo that the corms 
cannot be started so early, and consequently 
the plants will be a month later in blooming. 
When started in a warm house, the corms 
should be potted about the middle of March, 
reserving a portion of the stock for potting a 
fortnight later, which will give a succession. 

If grown quite cool, it will be of no use pot¬ 
ting before May. When I required a con¬ 
siderable number for room decoration, I used 
pots of varying sizes, putting a dozen corms 
into a 6-inch pot, and some into 4.$-inch and 
2}-inch pots, so that they could be used for 
jardinieres and vases. For associating with 
Palms and other fine leaved things, I know of 
nothing more suitable. They impart an air 
of lightness to any kind of plant arrangement, 

1 he compost must be good, but very free. 
Loam, with one-third leaf soil and some white 
*and is most suitable. If there is some 
thoroughly decomposed manure at command, 
about one eighth of it can be added, but this 
must be two years old, and have been 
thoroughly sweetened by frequent turning 
over. On no account use rank dung, even in 
small quantities; neither do I counsel the 
use of any artificial stimulants in the early 
stages of growth. Cover the roots w ith about 
a quarter of an inch of soil; pot firmly, but 
not hard, and let the compost be just’moist 
when it is used. If used in a dry state, a 
rather heavy watering is necessary to moisten 
it thoroughly, and it has always seemed to 
me that plants never go away so freely when 
this has to be done. Until the plants come 
well into growth, the soil must be allowed to 
become nearly dry before water is given. 
Later on, especially during Spells of heat, the 
soil mltst never be allowed to become quite 
dry. A certain amount of shade must be 
given, and care must be taken not to let hot 
sun come on them suddenly after dull 
weather, otherwise the leaves will e:ald and 
look spotty. As they advance in growth, 
some ffe'at 6takes jnhst bh p\it round the pot^, 
with tying material round them. Home 
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growers used to put a small stake to each 
stem, and if the grower has the time, this is 
the best way. From the time the flowers fade 
until the foliage dies sown, Achimenes must 
be well looked to, otherwise the corms will 
deteriorate. Never stand them down under¬ 
neath stages or in out-of-the-way corners, as 
I have seen done. Byfleet. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Treatment of Boronia megastigma. -1 have 
no greenhouse, but I have a tine Hoiunia im^as- 
tigma in a south bay window. I pot it about March, 
and it has done well. .Six weeks ;i-o i tound its 
roots were a hard ball, and I broke the pot. ae it was 
wedged immovably in it, and put the ball undisturbed 
in a rather larger pot with sandy loam and tonic 
very old. gritty, black road-sweepings (leaves. et<\). 
It has made tine growth eince, hut now all the 
needles near the centre of the plant are turning 
yellow and dropping off. Must 1 wafer it much, 
feed it with anything, tink the pot outdoors or keep 
it in. in sunshine or shaded ? -V. Ft CHS. 

[The reason why your plant has lost a good 
many of its leaves is, doubtless, owing to a 
check of some kind. It may have been 
allowed to get too dry at the roots after re¬ 
potting, a thing that may easily happen, as 
the old ball of soil is 60 hard that, unless the 
new soil is pressed down very firmly, the 
water is apt to pass through ii, leaving the 
roots quite dry. Again, the soil used is not 
suitable for the Boronia, as it thrives best in 
a mixture of two parts fibrous peat to one 
part of loam, and a good sprinkling of silver- 
sand. Furthermore, road-sweepings are now 
always viewed with suspicion, as they fre¬ 
quently contain so many deleterious sub¬ 
stances that they are often injurious to plant 
life. We should advise you to sink the pot 
out-of-doors in a partially-shaded position 
till the nights get cold, when it must be again 
taken inside and stood in the bay window. 
It must be kept well supplied with water— 
indeed, drought at the roots is very injurious 
to the Boronia. Use only rain-water for the 
roots, and do not feed them with anything. 
Effective drainage is very necessary.] 

.. Static© and Trachelium in the winter.— 

Kindly tel! me if tliere is any way of growing big 
plants of St.it ice macrophylla and Trachelium cceru- 
I* "(n to as to make them bloom in the winter or 
spring, al-o the name of a tall-growing Musk, with 
pink flowers, rather like a small Rhemanuia angu- 
lata? —R. A. T. 

[You are not likely to meet with any succese 
in attempting to flower Statice macrophylla, 
or Trachelium coeruleum, in the winter, 
though you might obtain flowers by the end 
of spring. Given ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment, assisted with a little more heat, if 
necessary, you can reasonably expect the 
Statice to flower by the latter part of May, 
but any attempt to force the Trachelium will 
cause it to grow up weakly, and much of the 
beauty of the plant will be lost. We should 
chink that the Musk referred to by you is 
Mimulus cardinalis roseus.] 

Tits Candle-plant.—I have had a plant given me 
called Candle-plant. Can you tell me the right name 
and how to treat it? A soft, succulent idem, no 
branches, leaves halberd-shaped, pea-green colour, stem 
constricted at about ti-inch lengths. At about 
hi niches high it get-s top heavy and falls over.— 

| [This old-fashioned succulent, the botani¬ 
cal name of which is Uacalia arhculata, used 
to be very popular as a window plant, a pur¬ 
pose for which it is well adapted, but nowa¬ 
days it is seldom seen. The plant is rather 
(singular as regards growth. It has a 
straight, cylindrical, fleshy stem, of almost 
uniform thickness, but tapering abruptly at 
the top. Its leaves, which are produced 
upon the current season’s growth, aie deeply 
lobed, and the whole plant is of a clear 
glaucous green, and ii} covered with a deli¬ 
cate powdery bloom. At the commencement 
of the summer the leaves die right off, and 
this is the time to form a specimen, which 
may be effected in the following manner: 
Take a 4-inch or 6-inch pot, drain it well, 
and fill it with a good, light, free compost; 
in this insert the stems, putting several of 
the longest in the centre, and arranging the 
remainder somewhat irregularly, according 
to their length, finishing off bv placing a 
row of the smaller round the edge of the pot. 
There will be no difficulty in finding steins 
of the required height, as some will he com¬ 
posed of several joints, the growth of suc¬ 
cessive years. Place tho jfbt eo filled in a 
greenhouse or frame, or iu a window in the 


full sun, and the stems will soon begin to 
grow. By the beginning of winter you will, 
tnerefore, have a very pretty and unique 
specimen, which will be a tsource of pleasure 
the whole winter through. It thrives well 
in a window, and requires but little atten¬ 
tion, bearing, without apparent distress, any 
neglect in the way of watering to which it 
may be subjected. Although the flowers are 
not very showy, they acquire value from the 
fact of their being produced in mid-winter, 
when blooms of any kind are so welcome.] 
BrowalJia (Streptcsolen) Jamesonl.—it 
is strange that this should, after its intro¬ 
duction in 1847, be lost to cultivation till 
re-introduced from Colombia over thirty 
jears later. Ibis would be more readily 
understood were it a difficult plant to propa¬ 
gate, but it may be struck from cuttings as 
readily as a Fuchsia, and grows just as 
freely afterwards. In the greenhouse it is 
very effective, the bright reddish orange- 
coloured flowers supplying a tone of colour 
which is but little represented among the 
occupants of that structure. Trained to a 
pillar, too, it is seen to considerable advan¬ 
tage. Perhaps, however, it is most of all ap¬ 
preciated for planting out during the 
summer, usually as tall pillar-like masses 
dotted over the surface of the mixed beds 
now so popular. One of the most effective 
beds in Hyde Park at the present time is 
carpeted with the pretty little Agatkcea 
coelestis, whose blue srarry flowers are borne 
in great profusion. Well overtopping this 
are plants of Asclepias curassavica, punctu¬ 
ated as it were by much taller examples of 
the Brovvallia or Htreptosolen. Owing to 
the dull, damp weather many tender sub¬ 
jects have suffered, but the Browallia does 
not seem to be in the least affected. Much 
the same may be said of the Fuchsias, which 
dislike hot, dry weather. 

Alorreoa Inolslfolia_The “Dictionary of 

Gardening ” gives May to October as the 
flowering period of this Alonsoa, that period 
by no means over-estimating the length of 
time over which the brightly-coloured blos¬ 
soms are produced. There are several spe¬ 
cies, and through them all there runs a strong 
family likeness. As far as my experience ex¬ 
tends, A. incisifolia is the best for greenhouse 
decoration. It forms a dense, bushy plant a 
couple of feet or so in height, clothed with 
small, deeply-cut, ovate leaves. The flowers, 
borne in profuse racemes, and of a distinct 
scarlet shade, are so numerous that the en¬ 
tire plant is quite a mass of colour. As a 
basket plant, too, it is very pretty, for if the 
slender branches are allowed to dispose ‘them¬ 
selves at will, they acquire a semi-pendulous 
style of growth, and in this way the brightly- 
coloured blovssoms are seen to advantage. 
This Alonsoa can be readily raised from seeds, 
while cuttings of the young shoots strike 
readily.—X. 

Jacobinia oarnea (syn. Ju«sticia carnea). 
—As with many of its allies, this Jacobinia 
is seen at its best when grown strongly and 
limited to from one to three beads of bloom, 
as then they attain a large size and, conse¬ 
quently, give a far finer display. It is a 
native of Brazil, and. like the Aphelandrns 
and Justicias, to which it is nearly allied, 
it is of a half-woody style of growth, and 
bears its flowers in a terminal head or 
cluster. In this species they are of a bright- 
pink colour. Though a native of Brazil, it 
will thrive in a greenhouse throughout the 
summer, but in winter it needs a somewhat 
warmer structure. Cuttings strike without 
difficulty, and the plants grow away freely 
in ordinary potting compost. The young 
plants must not be stopped too much when 
young—indeed, many prefer to grow them 
on without topping them at all. When the 
pots are well filled with roots an occas'onal 
dose of liquid-manure will be beneficial. 
Though the plant is by botanists included iu 
the genus Jacobinia, it is more often known 
in gardens as Justieia carnea.—G. S. C. 

Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar 
hkni.no iLLVKMUTrn i> tfmv readv (pric» ‘Sd., post Jr 4 
Skd.J. I hi Luid>im Las', jor *t e aniif volume is also 
acniiahk, price Ik. ti hi post 1*\ 97. 2 he Index and 

Bindinj Case cm be obt lined from any news agent, or 
frutn th‘ Publisher, 17 , Fui niv il-stree', London, FC. 

If ordered together the price oj Index and binding 
Case is ‘2*., pidt free. 
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ROSES. 

SOME NOVELTIES IN ROSES. 

New Roses are appearing now in such be¬ 
wildering profusion that no sooner do we 
obtain a good novelty, and predict for it a 
great future, than some variety appears next 
year that robs it of much of its glory. That 
marvellous variety, the Lyon Rose, may even 
have a rival before long, although I cannot 
conceive of anything likely to replace it; yet 
the wonderful results our hybridists are secur¬ 
ing will make even the most cautious pause 
ere he predicts that the limit has been at¬ 
tained. What the raiser of the Lyon Rose 
has in store for us remains to be seen, but 
this much we know—that the Lyon Rose 
and Melanie Soupert, figured in a re¬ 


Edward Mawley, a truly superb flower, 
of immense size, and of a wonderfully rich 
blackish - crimson colour. The velvety 
I “bloom” upon its huge petals was a revela¬ 
tion, and 1 am sure, by the vigour of its 
growth, that this variety will become a gene¬ 
ral favourite. Perhaps it will eclipse Rich¬ 
mond and Liberty as a forced flower, although 
I rather doubt this. As someone said at the 
show, this is the Rose we have been waiting 
for for years. Two great rivals to Edward 
Mawley are 

Leslie Holland and H. V. Machin, both 
most excellent, and time alone can prove 
whether all three will be wanted. Next to 
Edward Mawley, 

Rayon d’Or and Lady Hillingdon were 
the cynosure of all eyes, and it was generally 
agreed that the latter had come to stay. The 


Rose Mrs. Foley Hobbs. From n photograph of a bloom sent by Messrs. A. Dickson and Son, 
Nowtownania, Belfast. 


cent issue—will long remain two sterling 
novelties, that will find a home in every gar¬ 
den. An amateur said to me the other day 
that he understood Melanie Soupert was 
of delicate growth. I assured him nothing 
was more erroneous. It is a splendid grower, 
and as for the Lyon Rose, we shall be making 
hedges of it presently, and as a standard it 
will be glorious. Just now I could cut from 
one tree of last year’s budding three splendid 
blossoms, equal to any silver-medal blooms. 

Juliet is a great triumph for the hybridist, 
and it has undoubtedly caught the public 
fancy. The colours are so strongly blended 
in this wonderful Rose—the inside of the 
petals a scarlet-orange-carmine, and the backs 
of old-gold. As the petals reflex a little in 
the half-open flower, the effect is very 
striking. The sensational Rose at the laet 
National Rose Show at Regent’s Park Was 
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former was of a glorious colour, the same 
shade as Persian Yellow’, but with Hybrid 
Tea habit and formidable spines, which, I 
fear, will prevent its being used for forcing. 
Lady Hillingdon is of a deep glowing apricot 
6hade, and its raisers, Messrs. Lowe and 
Shawyer, in conjunction with Messrs. G. 
Mount and Sons, have so well exhibited the 
Rose, and have put it on the market at 6uch a 
low price, that its popularity is at once 
assured. 

Lady Pirrie was shown in 6pleudid form, 
and well justified the award of a gold medal 
which Messrs. Hugh Dickson gained for it 
last year. The colours of Lady Pirrie are 
deep coppery-reddish-salmon on outside of 
petals, and inside apricot-yellow, flushed fawn 
and copper. The form is elegant, and in the 
bud quite perfection. 

Mrs. Joseph H. Welch, which gained for 


its raisers, Messrs. S. McGredy and Sons, a 
i gold medal, is a veritable giant, even surpass¬ 
ing Wm. Shean in size, and of a lovely 
pinkish shade. It is a pity some raisers so 
manipulate their blossoms by “ over-dressing ” 
as to give a totally erroneous impression of 
their true size and form. This practice 
should be severely condemned, and I am glad 
I to know some of the judges disqualified eer 
' tain exhibits in the.show for this very reason. 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons exhibited a 
superb Rose, named 

Mrs. L. Straker, that will be a formidable 
rival to Mme. Abel Chatenav. If one might, 
i 60 describe it, it is a blending of Mme. Abel 
Chatenay in both colour ana form, with a 
suffusion of orange-pink, making up a most 
exquisite flower. From the same raisers 

l came 

Miss Alice de Rothschild, a deep golden- 
yellow’, of the form of Medea, a Rose likely 
to become serviceable to the exhibitor. 

Mrs. Walter Easlea, a splendid flower, 
has something of the Marquise Litta and 
Laurent Carle colouring, only more brilliant, 
and as the flower expands it deepens to in¬ 
tense orange-crimson. I understand this 
variety has gained much favour as a forcing 
Rose, and has been described as a “red Kil- 
larney,” but, as shown, it is a Rose of more 
substance than that well-known sort. It will 
be some time ere w e obtain a Rose of a more 
distinct colour than is seen in 

George C. Waud. —It has been exhibited 
superbly, the intense orange-vermilion being 
very marked, and, although occasionally we 
obtain a remarkably-coloured Suzanne M. 
Rodocanachi, which runs Geo. C. Waud very 
close, there is yet a more vivid orange hue 
about this latter. 

So far, with the exception of Rayon d’Or, 
Lyon Rose, and Melanie Soupert, the Roses 
mentioned above are all of British origin, but 
there was exhibited one flower in Messrs. 
Hugh Dickson’s box of new Roses which at¬ 
tracted a deal of attention. This was 

Commander Jules Gravereaux, a glorious 
crimson Hybrid Perpetual, with the vivid 
colouring of a Hugh Dickson and Horace Ver- 
net. It is a seedling from Frau Karl 
Druschki. 

His Majesty, though having fine petals and 
very full, is wanting in colour. There is a 
vivid suffusion that I do not admire, although 
this somewhat disappears under a shade ; but 
I like a Rose that is good when grown without 
artificial aid of any sort. 

Molly Sharman Crawford and White 
Killarney are unquestionably two grand 
white Roses, that will be found in every win¬ 
ning box, and 

Mrs. Foley Hobbs is sufficiently distinct 
to be placed in the forefront, and it narrowly 
escaped obtaining a gold medal. I believe. 
The colour of the flowers of this Hybrid Tea 
is creamy-white, tipped with blush-pink. It 
is a strong grower, and the wood is rather 
thorny. 

Walter Speed, which gained first prize 
as the best nine of any new Rose, is a delight¬ 
ful sort, that may "displace even our old 
friend, Antoine Rivoire. 

Among decorative Roses 

Orleans Rose is superior to anything yet 
rnised among the Polyantha Roses, and 

Shower of Gold was 6uperbly exhibited 
by its raisers, Messrs. Paul and Son, Ches- 
hunt. Its glistening, rather large foliage 
alone would make the Rose worth possesvsing, 
rivalling oven Alberic Barbier in this re¬ 
spect. We have in Shower of Gold a delight¬ 
fully double Rose, of Alister Stella Gray 
form, only larger, and of a colour nearly ap¬ 
proaching that of W. A. Richardson. Its 
blossoms well maintain the colour, so that the 
effect of a w’ell-flowered plant is golden, not 
white, such as some of the yellow-bud Roses 
produce. This Rose w’ill make a splendid 
standard, either on a tall stem or one of 3 feet 
to 4 feet, and, as its season of flowering is 
early July, we can obtain some charming 
effects from blending it with some of the 
crimson Hybrid Teas and Chinas. 

Rosa. 

Rose The Lyon.— Of the beauty and ex 
quisite colouring of this Rose there cannot, 1 
think, be tw'o opinions, and the blooms are 
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also large, well-formed, and expand per¬ 
fectly. What I am disappointed with in 
regard to this Rose is, that it has, so far, 
made but poor growth outdoors, although 
free enough in blossoming. Mine may, per¬ 
haps, be a singular experience, for it is not 
a case of one plant only which fails to make 
satisfactory growth, but several. It may 
be that the variety has been propagated 
very hard—and no doubt such is the case— 
to get up sufficient stock to meet the de¬ 
mand for it. If such is the case, it will, 
perhaps, when properly established, grow 
more vigorously, at any rate it must be 
allowed another season’s trial before pro¬ 
nouncing a definite opinion on this point. 
Another grievance is, that it appears to be 
very much addicted to mildew ; the plants 
having been a prey to it, more or less, 
since the foliage first expanded. The ex¬ 
traordinary nature of the season, or the 
alternations of heat and cold and so much 
rain may be responsible for this, but other 
varieties growing in proximity to The Lyon 
are quite clean. Perhaps other growers will 
kindly state, for the benefit of intending 
planters, whether their experience of this 
Rose coincides with or is at variance with 
mine.—A. W. 

NATURALLY GROWN ROSES. 

Not far from where I write is a garden of 
considerable size, that has been untenanted 
for three or four years. I do not remember 
there being many Roses in it at any time, but 
here and there a few' remain, especially upon 
the arbours, tho tool-shed, and clambering 
over the outhouses. Both this year and last 
I was struck with the extreme” beauty and 
grace of the unchecked growths, and at the 
time of writing, the effect is very fine, if un¬ 
sightly to the eyes of a prim gardener. The 
contrast is all the greater because of so many 
visits in the past, when it was one of the best- 
kept and tidy gardens I was ever in. I feel 
w e do not allow many of our flowering shrubs, 
and especially Roses, enough liberty. If the 
growth cannot be put back to the exact spot 
the tidy gardener desires, it is too often cut 
away, and we lose the charming characteris¬ 
tics of many varieties through this practice. 
I am not advocating either of these extremes, 
but, from what I have recently noticed, many 
gardens might be made more beautiful if 
Nature were allowed a little freer hand. Upon 
the arbour—now a complete ruin— Roses, 
Honeysuckles, Clematises, Jasmines, and a 
few other climbers are interwoven in inex¬ 
tricable confusion. But they are not the 
less beautiful. At present the whole forms 
what can only be described a« a clump of 
climbers. A rough and old Thorn hedge, 
some 10 feet in height, parted the kitchen 
garden and pleasure grounds. This had got 
very bare, and a few' strong grow ing Roses 
were planted bv the former tenant, to help 
clothe it for a time. These have had free 
dom, and the long growths found their way to 
the sunniest side, grew' at will, and are now- 
very pretty indeed. What a grand example 
of how to use some of the many good climbers 
among tho Wichuraiana Hybrids ! A natural 
support of ugly appearance transformed into 
beauty, without the expense of grubbing and 
replanting some such objectionable hedge as 
Laurel or Privet. P.U. • 


DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 

The freedom of flowering of these is remark¬ 
able. No matter the weather or season, beds 
or edgings of the Polyanthas are gay through¬ 
out the greater part of the summer and 
autumn. Having to make room for some of 
the newer varieties, instead of keeping the 
plants that had flowered in pots for next sea- 
eon’s forcing, I planted them out, and they are 
still a mass of blossom. There really seems 
no cessation of blossom among these while 
the weather is in any way favourable. Or¬ 
leans Rose is one of the most useful we have, 
making a good bush, and producing clusters of 
blossom much after the form of Mine. Norbert 
Levavasseur, but lighter and clearer in 
colour. It has the good quality of retaining 
its fresh colour until the last, having no ten¬ 
dency to the dull purplish shades found in so 
many Roses a« they age. Alice Chawrion. 
also comparatively new,--^)roduces enormous 
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trusses of small flowers, that are of the 
clearest pink and pale flesh. Princess Ena 
(1908), pink, with white centre and pale yel¬ 
low stamens, a sport from Mme. N. Levavas¬ 
seur, is worthy of a place in any collection 
of these miniature Roses. Aschenbrodel lias 
peach and blood-red for its main shades, with 
more than a suspicion of orange and salmon 
in the centre. The flowers are far more 
cup-shaped than others in this section. Mrs. 
Cutbush is distinct, also one of the best in 
habit of growth. It bears large trusses of pure 
pink, not too crowded, and lasting well. 
Jessie, one of the newest, I have not had 
much to do with in the open yet, but it is a 
gem under glass. The flowers are bright 
orange-red. smaller than most, and only semi- 
double. Leonie Lamcsch affords a colour 
found in no other Rose I am acquainted with, 
reminding one of the deep, coppery-reds and 
yellows found in the Nasturtium. The plant 
grows erect, and carries stiff, shiny foliage 
well up to the flower-truss. Pure whites are 
found in Katherine Zeimet, Anna Marie do 
Montravel, Floy mi de Neige, and White Pet, 
the last the best with me. P. U. 


NOTES AND HEP LIES. 

Yellow Rose for grouping.- Kindly tell me the 
name of the beat and largest yellow Rose fer group-, 
ing.—D elphinium. 

[It is extremely difficult to sav which is the 
best and largest yellow Rose for grouping. 
Perhaps, take it all round, Le Progres is the 
best and largest, although there are some who 
would prefer Mme. Ravary as being the better 
grower. Harry Kirk and Mrs. Peter Blair 
are both of fine colour, but rather under-sized 
and apt to turn whitish with age. Joseph 
Hill, for an apricot yellow, is hard to beat, 
whilst, for a pale lemon yellow, we think 
there is nothing to surpass Mme. Hoste.J 

Rose Prince de Bulgarie blind. — I have a bod 
of thirty dwarfs. Prince de Bulgarie, soil strong marl, 
position exposed. They have been in two and a half 
years, and ha\e made good shoots, but a lot of 
blind growths as enclosed. What treatment must I 
give to these? The blooms hu\e not opened well hist 
summer nor this, until now. The outside petals rot 
when the bud is just big enough to open. 1 suppose 
it is the .season. Roses do so well here. They were 
very well planted with turf, manure (old), etc., and 
have a dressing of bone-meal each spring.— La Rose. 

[Possibly you are over-feeding the plants 
with bone-meal, given each spring. The 
flowerless shoots should not be, and there is 
a defect somewhere, and probably it is in the 
soil. Try what a dressing of lime will do. 
Apply it either as broken chalk at the rate of 
3 lb. to the square yard, or as slaked lime at 
the rate of 6 ozs. to 8 ozs. per square yard. 
It would be a good plan to lift the plants in 
October, and, after applying the lime, replant 
them again, and cut back at once, rather 
hard, some of the blind growths. \Ye think 
it is more a question of over richness of soil 
rather than the season, for this grand Rose 
has flowered well with us.] 

Rose Climbing Xaiserln Augusta Victoria. 

-I have a Rose Climbing KaGenn Augusta Victoria. 
It is planted against an open fence, facing south, 
screened from east by my hou.-e, but open to north 
and west. The Kofe was left as received, with two 
strong shoots about 4 feet long, about three years 
ago. What new wood there is, are shoots upon the 
original wood, and these very weak and bearing hut 
few blooms. The soil is stilt loam, of about a foot 
deep, with clay subsoil. Roses do remarkably well 
about here. On planting, I fancy some rotten manure 
wm put in below, but the Rose has had very little 
since. I may mention there is growing by the same 
fence, about 6 feet from the Kai.-eiin, a La France, 
doing very well under the same treatment. —Nemo, 
Eltham. 

[It is the open fence that is responsible 
for your failure to grow' this Rose satis¬ 
factorily. It is one of those Roses that 
require a wall, or certainly a close fence. 
Probably this specimen would not pay to 
transplant to a wall, but a strong young 
plant, set out this autumn, would soon cover 
a gcod space if you prepare a good hole 
for it to a depth of 3 feet and 2 feet in 
width. As your subsoil is elav, it would be 
advisable to put in some artificial drainage, 
such as clinkers, broken bricks, and try and 
drain the water away into some drain. The 
first spring after planting, cut back the 
growths to 2 feet, afterwards you can retain 
young ripened wood almost full length.] 

Rose General Maearthur. -Mv foil is strong 
marl, and jn.-itic.n very exposed, but high and dry. 
and 1 do not lulbr from ‘■print: fici*N. Cnn >ou 


recommend General Maearthur? Ie it a strong 
grower in full sun, and summer and autumn bloomer, 
and is it of strong, upright growth like Caroline 
Testuut?— La Rose. 

[General MaeArthur is a splendid Roee— 
one of the best of its colour, with a delicious 
scent. It is a 6trong grower, sending up 
grand growths, crowned with fine sprays of 
buds, and the flowers are held erect excepting 
when fully out; their weight seems too heavy 
for the stem. The growth is more diffuse 
than in Caroline Testout, although not much 
more so. We would rather plant this Rose 
than either Liberty or Richmond. Ideal as 
these two are for forcing, they leave much to 
be desired as Roses for the open air, for their 
growth is not of the best.] 

Pruning Rose Oloire de Dijon under glass. 

— Can you tell me the best time to prune a Gloire de 
Dijon Rc.se, an old tree, growing at the back of a 
cold greenhouse? It is now flowering for the second 
time this year, and has tent out some good new 
shoots. —L. R. T. 

[About February would be the best time to 
prune this old Rose. Pruning should not be 
hard unless the plant occupies too much 
space, for such Roses as this produce their 
best blossoms from the growths made the / - 
previous season, and, of course, it is not wise 
to curtail such growths to any great extent. 

Any-lateral growths that are weak, cut back 
to one' or two eyes, and leave the stronger 
ones from -8. inches to 12 inches long, some 
even longer than this. Should there be any ^ 
very old, eiekly-looking growths now', you 
should cut them away at once, and spread 
out all shoots as much as possible. Early in 
October you might remove extreme ends of 
new shoots, to enable them to mature better.] 
Watering plants against walls.— “ D. E.,” 
in Gardening Illustrated, July 16th, has 
drawn attention to a most important matter 
in writing of the need for watering and feed¬ 
ing Rose trees planted against w alls; but 
Roses are not alone in this respect. Many 
wall plants, and even email plants, suffer 
through being neglected in this particular, 
and. strange as it may appear, often in a wet 
time, when plants a few feet aw ay from a w-all 
have felt the benefit of a soaking, the 
creepers on the wall itself w ill be found to be 
quite dry at the roots. This applies particu¬ 
larly in the case of gravelly or sandy soils, 
where moisture soon drains away. In such 
soils the best remedy undoubtedly is mulch¬ 
ing, and I have found the advantage of plac¬ 
ing over the roots clods of turf, over which 
manure is placed. It certainly helps to re¬ 
tain moisture, but does not, of course, do 
away with the need for the water-pot. One 
of my Rambler Roses this season, which had 
broken away from the wall, showed quite 
early that, something was wrong by the buds 
dropping. When it was examined, it was 
found that the roots lacked moisture; but 
after a few good eoakings the plant revived, 
and is now, at the time of writing, showing 
plenty of bloom. Ordinary water should, of 
course, precede any stimulants, in whatever 
form, w herever Roses are planted, but this Is 
doubly important in the case of wall Roses, 
and, i would add, the free use of the syringe 
is most beneficial in helping to dislodge in¬ 
sects that frequently congregate on a wall.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Rose Aim6e Vibert.— I think many people must 
he somewhat disappointed with this Rose, from the 
fact that in some localities it does not bloom very 
freely. My experience of it is that it is best when 
slightly pruned in the autumn, as instances have 
come under my notice where it has been pruned 
hard in the spring and the blooms have been few. 

One tree in particular, which is pruned every spring, 
covers a larce wall, but. the blossoms are sparsely 
produced. Has any other reader had a similar 
e.vpi ricU' cV WOODBASTW ICK. 

Cnrpetlng Rose-beds.— Time was when no other 
plant was permitted to share the Rose-bed. That, 
from an exhibitor’s standpoint, was a rule seldom 
relaxed, but nowadays it is honoured more in the 
breach than in the observance. One or two euch 
beds I have seen this year struck me as particularly 
attractive. One had been planted with the common 
Musk, another with Tufted Pansies, while in a third 
Love - in - a - Mist was just coming into bloom.— 

W. F. D. 


Pruning Clematis (ff. F.).—We are assuming 

that your Clematises belong to the Jackman! type, 
which flower suceessionally on the summer shoots. 
The aim, therefore, in pruning should be to en¬ 
courage young wood. This is done by cutting the 
summer growth back each season as soon as frosts 
have spoiled the appearance of tlie plants—say, in 
November—to within about G inches of the soil, after¬ 
wards mulching with half rotten dung. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


in answer to a deprecatory note on 
this shrub, wrote : 


THE ALABAMA SNOW WREATH 

(Nbviusia alabamensis). 

This uncommon flowering shrub, which was 
introduced into this country in 1882, has met 
with but little favour in England, the general 
complaint having been that the flowers, in¬ 
stead of being white, were of a dingy green, 
ami that the plant, in consequence, was 


" Were the writer of the note to see this lovely 
shrub on its native mountains or growing in any 
of our middle states he would have a very different 
opinion as to its beauty. Large bushes in my 
nursery, about the time the note was published, were 
covered with flowers of the purest snow-white. The 
small flowers, from their immense number and purity 
and their light airiness, could be likened in justice 
to waves of flickering snow." 

In England it is now a very rare plant in 
| gardens, but if it can lie induced to bear 
white flowers as in the States, it is certainly 


PRUNUS SERRULATA JAMES H. 
VEITCH. 

This showy member of the Cherry group 
of the genus Prunus is one of the most 
beautiful of our May-flowering trees and 
the most richly coloured of the many forms 
of P. serrulata. With several other varie¬ 
ties this was for many years included under 
the allied species, P. pseudo-Cerasus, but it 
has now beeu ascertained that the glabrous- 
leaved kinds are really forms oT P. serrulata, 
whilst those with downy leaves are correctly 



Prunus serrulata J. II. Veitch in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


worthless as an ornamental shrub and com¬ 
pared unfavourably as a flowering bush with 
many of the Spirieas that are in bloom at 
the same time. The blossoms are very dis¬ 
tinct, being destitute of petals and composed 
of a cluster of long white stamens which 
are surrounded by four green bracts. They 
are produced in clusters of short axillary 
growths which are developed from the 
ripened wood of the previous year. The 
foliage somewhat resembles that of Spiraea 
opulifolia. 

Mr. John SauL--^f Washington, U.S.A., 
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well worthy of culture. It appears quite 
hardy, as it has passed through frosts, w hich 
have killed many tender subjects, without 
being harmed in the least. It is easily raised 
from suckers which spring up in numbers 
around the parent plant, and can be taken 
up with roots attached. It is an excellent 
shrub for forcing, the flowers coming puro 
in colour under glass, and if glass lights are 
fixed over the bush just as it is coming into 
bloom, the flowers will show no suspicion 
of green in their colouring. 

WVNL> 11 AM FlTZUIBBEBT. 


P. pseudo-Cerasus. The name, however, is 
of no great moment when we are concerned 
with its decorative qualities only. When 
breaking into leaf its distinctive character 
is very evident, for the young leaves are of 
a rich, reddish-brown hue, whilst the flowers, 
which appear almost simultaneously with the 
leaves, are red in colour and each upwards 
of 1} inches across. As may be seen from 
the illustration, it forms a loose-habited tree. 
What, however, is not so much in evidence 
is the fact that the branches are thickly 
beset with short, spurry growths, from which 
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the flowers appear. Like other free flower¬ 
ing trees it requires good soil to produce the 
best results, and when preparing a station 
for it the ground should be deeply dug and, 
if poor, enriched with good loamy sou to a 
depth of from 1$ feet to 2 feet. In addi¬ 
tion to being excellent for outdoor work, 
this tree may also be effectively used for 
forcing for indoor decoration in spring. 

D. 


NOTES AND 11EVIAES. 

Planting out a Myrtle. -I have a Mjrtle in a 
tub in a verandah about to flower. 1 want to plant 
it out against a south wall. May I do this in Sep¬ 
tember, or must I wait till .spring'/ The Myrtle is a 
xery great favourite, having he<.n a pot-plant indoors 
for twelve years, hut it lias lived one year out in the 
south verandah, sheltered from east and north. 1 
do not want to lose* it. It is not large, having been 
regularly cut. —V. Ftcits. 

[You may plant out your Myrtle at any 
time—the sooner the better, provided you are 
sure that it will pass the winter safely against 
the south wall. As it has lived one year out 
in the verandah, it will, we think, be quite 
safe, provided we get an ordinary winter. If 
kept as it is till the spring and planted out 
then, it will, of course, have time to become 
established in its ne\v position before winter 
sets in, and is then less likely to be affected 
by severe frost.] 

Increasing Abies concolor.— I have an Abies 
concolor of a particularly beautiful colour, and quite 
different from any other trees of the same tribe that 
I have or have e\er seen. I am thinking that 1 
rnipht propagate it from cuttings. Will you kindly 
tell me it 1 can, how I should do so, the proper 
time, the proper wood for cuttings, and the soil and 
position 1 should place them in? I shall be very 
grateful for any instructions you can give me.— 
V. DE A 

[Abies concolor, though not easily struck 
from cuttings, can, to a certain extent, be 
propagated in this way. The cuttings Ghould 
be taken during the latter part of September 
or early in October. Shoots of the current 
season make the best cuttings. By the time 
named these will be fairly well ripened. They 
must be cut off cleanly at the base, and the 
leaves from the bottom part removed. The 
cuttings thus prepared should be dibbled 
firmly into clean, well-drained pots of sandy 
f=oil, and placed in a frame. With this treat¬ 
ment, they will root the following year. If a 
frame is not available, they may be dibbled 
into the soil of a sheltered border and covered 
w ith a handlight or large bell-glass till rooted. 
Although, as above stated, Abies concolor can 
be 6truck from cuttings, wo do not recom¬ 
mend this mode of propagation, as, if the eut- 
tiugs are formed of the side branches, and 
they strike and grow freely, the specimen 
always retains its branch-like character, and 
never forms a symmetrical plant. Any 
marked varieties are, in nurseries, generally 
propagated by grafting, the stock plant being 
headed back, when it will, perhaps, push up 
two or three leaders. These are grafted on 
to suitable stocks, as grafting is not so risky 
a proceeding os increase by means of cuttings. 
We do not, however, advise you to mutilate 
your specimen in order to obtain leading 
shoots.] 

Clerodendron trlohotomum.— The Clero- 
dendrons are an extremely variable race, 
for while most of them are warm-house 
plants, some are of a decidedly climbing 
nature, while others are shrubs or trees. Of 
the two hardy species, that at the head of 
this note is practically a tree in stature, 
while the other- L’. fuetidum— is almost, if 
not quite, herbaceous. In the northern part 
of England C. trichotomum often fails to 
flower in a satisfactory manner, but in the 
warmer districts of the 6outh it frequently 
presents a very attractive feature late in the 
summer or in early autumn. It is tree like 
in habit, the fairly stout branches being 
clothed with broadly ovate leaves from 
G inches to 8 inches long and deep green in 
colour. The flowers, which are freely borne 
in upright panicles, are white, but as in 
many of the Clerodendrons, they protrude 
from a large inflated calyx, which in this 
particular species is of a reddish purple tint. 
'The leaves give off an unpleasant odour 
when roughly handled. C. frrtidum or 
Bungei hears densely-packed terminal head- 
of reddish flowers. The specific name of 
fertidum is derived from the unpleasant odour 
of the foliage.-'X. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND INSECT 
PESTS. 

Those who grow plants for exhibition, and 
those who wish to have a display in their 
greenhouses aud conservatories at home, 
strive to preserve the plants, and especially 
the buds, from injury at the present time. 
It is very disappointing to lose big, fat, pro¬ 
mising buds in the autumn after close atten¬ 
tion and hard work have been the rule 
throughout the spring and summer months. 
Earwigs I look upon as the worst enemy the 
Chrysanthemum-grower has to battle against 
in cases where the insects are at all 
numerous. In iny own case I have to fight 
them incessantly, and as trapping and kill¬ 
ing do not materially lessen their numbers, 
owing to the fact that they have a strong 
fortress in a large timber-yard close to my 
garden, I am obliged to adopt other methods. 
Possibly my plan would be of use to many 
readers of Gardening Illustrated who 
are similarly placed. I have saucers half 
filled with water. In the centre an empty, 
inverted flower pot is placed, and the pot 
containing the plant is placed on it, thus 
the earwigs cannot gain access to the plnnts, 
and as the stakes supporting the plants are 
securely fastened to horizontal wires, the 
pots cannot fall off the inverted ones. 
Around the pots one of the soil fumigants 
now on the market is scattered. So far, the 
defence has been very successful, and as the 
buds are “ taken,” such measures must prove 
valuable, as the most promising bud may be 
ruined in a single night during the early 
stages of development. Small grubs, very 
similar in appearance to those that infest 
Apple-trees while the latter are in bloom, 
are also very troublesome. They eat the 
young stem just below the bud, the wound 
resembling a scratch made with a knife. 
The result is that the end of the shoot 
curves much towards the side where the 
puncture has been made, and the bud comes 
slightly deformed. These grubs also attack 
the stem of the bud, and then the bud grows 
one-sided, and one-lialf of it develops to about 
half the size of the other half. Of course, 
the flower is useless. A small black insect, 
very much resembling a crocodile in form, 
also attacks the young points of the shoots, 
and cripples the latter, preventing its free 
development. These pests are easily killed, 
the slightest pressure of the finger being 
sufficient. I do not know the name of this 
insect. Even so late in the year green and 
black aphides give much trouble. When left 
for any length of time undisturbed they 
cripple the shoots and so prevent the buds 
developing freely. Ladybirds are often 
found on the shoot9 of the plants, and some 
cultivators may regard them as enemies, 
whereas, instead of being enemies, thev are 
the grower’s friends, as they eat the aphides, 
but do not in any way damage the plants. 
A small quantity of 'Tobacco-powder scat¬ 
tered on the shoots will clear them of 
aphides, especially if a good syringing with 
clear soot water be given the following day. 
I have never known Chrysanthemums to be 
so badly attacked bv the leaf-mining grub 
as they are this year. In eases where the 
plants have, up to the present time, been 
neglected, and so become much affected, the 
worst leaves should be destroyed, and the 
grubs killed in others by pressure between 
the thumb and finger. Bourne Yale. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

Pear-tree slug.—I enclose a sample of snails 
which have infested i*!l rnv Pear-trees in ditlcrent 
parts of tlie pardon. They cat the preen flesh of the 
Leaf and leave the trees of a dark-brown colour. 
They arc to bad that I think of removing every 
one of them. Do you know of auy eimilar experi¬ 
ence?—J. NktiLL, Kirriemuir, S.B. 

[The leaves you send have been attacked by 
the Pear-tree slug, the chrysalides of which 
winter in the soil. Remove from 3 inches to 
4 inches of the noil over the roots in the 
autumn, hm'vma elsewhere or burning aud 
replacing ” ith tre^h If thm (■!ug appears 
next year, dust the trees freely in the evening 


with freshly-slaked lime, giving a second dust¬ 
ing two or three evenings arterwards. After 
a few days, syringe with clean water, to 
cleanse the trees. You should also, when the 
leaves have fallen, dress with the caustic 
alkali solution so often recommended in these 
pages for the destruction of Moss, insects, 
etc.] 

The wood-wasp (Sircx gigne. I wight the en¬ 
closed insect the other day, and would be much 
obliged if you could tell me what it is. as I have 
never seen one like it befoie. — Mrs. Dawson. 

[The insect you send specimen of is tho 
wood-wasp (Sirex gigas). Though so formid¬ 
able-looking, it is perfectly harmless both 
to plants and human beings. It lays its 
eggs in newly-felled timber, or in trees that 
are dying, and the grubs feed on the wood. 
Timber containing these grubs is often made 
into fences or used for other rough work. 
The grubs undergo their transformations, 
and in due course the perfect insects make 
their way out, often in some numbers.] 

Pe8t on Azalea8 (L. It. T .).—We conclude, 
from the description you give us, that the pest 
which is on vour Azaleas is the white-fly 
(Aleurodes vaporiaormn). It is very trouble¬ 
some to destroy in the greenhouse. It may 
be killed by Tobacco-smoke or using the XL- 
All vaporiser. Y T ou might try syringing 
the plants with kerosene emulsion, Gishurst 
compound, Tobacco-water, or any mild insec¬ 
ticide. You will find an article dealing with 
the subject in our issue of January 5th, 1907, 
page 616, a copy of which can be had of the 
publisher, post free, for l£d. 

The Marguerite Daley-fly (,H J. T.).— 
Your Chrysanthemums have, no doubt, been 
attacked by the above, which, according to 
several correspondents, is very prevalent this 
year. The only way to destroy the insect is 
to cut off the infested leaves and burn them, 
or, if the attack has just commenced, to pinch 
the leaves where the grubs are. Syringing 
with an insecticide is of little avail, as it 
would not rench the grubs, but it might prob¬ 
ably prevent the flies laying their eggs on the 
leaves if it could be applied at the right time. 
The gum-like substance on the leaves has, no 
doubt, been caused by the green-fly with 
which you say your plants have been attacked, 
and which, as soon as the aphides are cleared 
off, will disappear.] 

Leaf-miners. —References to the above, on 
pages 456 and 465, tend to confirm the im¬ 
pression that there is an element of mastery 
in the attack of the flv which, as yet, we 
have been unable to fathom. I have, up to 
the present, only seen one or two breaks of 
Parsnips affected, and that only slightly. 
Celery, also, is much clearer than usual, but 
the weather conditions can hardly be re¬ 
sponsible for this, for some two months ago 
l drew attention in Gardening Illustrated 
to the fact that the foliage of the Fair 
Maids of France (Ranunculus aconitifolius) 
was riddled and browned, and at the present 
time that of several forms of Chrysanthemum 
maximum is nearly as bad. Here, in West 
Surrej r , Marguerites are, in many cases, 
badly* affected, despite care in tne early 
stages, and Chrysanthemums slightly so, but 
the latter, in some districts, as noted on 
page 465, seem to have had a very bad 
time. I can quite understand the fly being 
much more troublesome in some districts 
than others. This is equally the case with 
the crane-fly. the earwig, tlirips, iccl-spider, 
wasps, and Other enemies of the gardener; 
but the puzzle is why, when they are 
strongly in evidence, they should, in one 
season, practically annihilate a class of plants 
and in another leave it alone. The present 
season has not been favourable to the only 
remedial measure (besides pinching) of 
spraying foliage with a solution of soft-soap 
and paraffin to render the foliage distasteful 
to the fly. This is all right in a dry season, 
when it will adhere for a considerable time, 
but frequent heavy showers destroy its 
efficacy ; in fact it is simply a waste of 
labour applying anvthing of the kind in 
damp weather.—E. B. S. 

Scale on Tabernsemontana coronaria (Anm- 
teur). —Tin- insert on the leaves of yuur plant is 
hi- •' n c ale lhcrotidilv wash nvr r v h af mid al-o 
the «trni> v ith an insecticide. such a* 1 Gu-hurst f com¬ 
pound. foil') 1 ' ins <he instructions a* to preparing 
winch nre «i\<*n on the par-kage. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A CINDER PATH. 

“ How lovely your cinder-path looks,” is the 
remark frequently made by my visitors. So, 
a*s it is quite simple, I thought possibly a 
photo and description of it might interest 
your readers. It is just a narrow, well- 
beaten cinder track, dividing two vegetable 
plots, and having a flower border, about 
2 feet wide, on either side, bordered by an 
edging of old-fashioned common white 
Pinks, whose silvery foliage looks well all the 
year round next the dark-grey pathway. Be¬ 
hind the Pinks are clumps, varying in 
number from six to twenty, of the following 
flowers in succession. In early February a 


small white and crimson and salmon China 
1 Roses, and mixed clumps of English Ir:e, 
white, mauve, and purple, and blending 
pleasingly with these a few patches of old- 
fashioned ribbon Grass and some large 
plants of golden Pyrethrum. These last 
are planted annually in the autumn to 
furnish a contrast in colour through the 
I winter against the silvery foliage of the 
i Pinks. They are not clipped at all, but are 
allowed to grow naturally and to form large 
plants, often 1 foot in diameter and 18 inches 
high. They form masses of white Daisy 
bloom between the Shirley Poppies in July. 
The Shirley Poppies are sown broadcast all 
along the border where the bulbs will be 
asleep in summer, also Mignonette wherever 
there is room for it. In August the flowers 
are the same as in July, with occasionally 


nearly at the end of the path there is an 
arch of Loganberries, which yields many 
dishes of fruit each year. Pbiscilla. 


THE SOUTHERN FALSE INDIGO. 
Tde Baptisias or False Indigoes are gener¬ 
ally considered somewhat coarse plants, but 
they give some character to the borders in 
which they are grown, and their individual 
flowers, with the charming form we associ¬ 
ate with all the plants of the Pea family, 
are not only pleasing, but look well in their 
racemes on branching stems. The colour of 
the Southern False Indigo, Baptis a 
australis, is welcome in the flower garden, 
its indigo-blue hue being one not at all too 
common in summer when it blooms, and the 
height of B. australis, about 4 feet, makes 
it useful for colour arrangements well to¬ 
wards the back of the border. It is a Norih 
American plant, quite hardy and giving little 
trouble when grown in any common soil in 
the garden. It is increased by seeds or 
division, the former sown in spring or when 
ripe, and the plants divided when required 
in spring or in autumn after the flowering 
is over. 

There is a rare dwarf variety, called B. 
australis minor, which few seem to be 
acquainted with. It is a replica of the 
larger sort in most respects, but less than 
half the height, generally reaching about a 
foot-and-a-half. It is found in very few 
nurseries. It ought to be remembered, also, 
by those who wish the Baptis a to flourish, 
that it likes a good deal of moisture, and 
that it flourishes at home by the s : des of 
streams. Some plants have a little more 
purple in their flowers than others, but even 
these are devoid of any obnoxious tint, and 
the whole plant is so handsome that it de¬ 
serves extended cultivation, long as it has 
been introduced into this country. S. A. 


CALCEOLARIA INTEGR1FOL1A. 


A cinder path with an odgiuif of rinks. I-rnm a photograph Beni by 
Miss Davis, Kyecroft, Lindlield, bussex. 


small white Crocus, striped occasionally 
with purple (name unknown to me). These 
make such “blobs” of white that a friend 
remarked once, “ I see the snow is still 
lying beside the cinder-path. Oh ! they’re 
Crocuses ! ” These are soon followed by 
yellow Crocus susianus and blue Chionodoxa 
sardensis. In March come Daffodils, Sir 
Watkin and Barri conspicuus, with blue 
Muscari botryoides. In April there are 
scarlet Anemones and the old Pheasant-eye 
Narcissus. In May comes the show of the 
year—to wit, assorted clumps of Cottage, 
Darwin, and other Tulips, the foliage of the 
Pinks forming a most delighful setting to 
these. Then in June (when the accompany¬ 
ing photo was taken) the white Pinks are in 
bloom with pink monthly Roses (these latter 
keep t>n blooming, more or less, till Christ¬ 
mas), also a few^tty La France-and sundry 
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a few Cornflowers and other annual**. In 
September there are Miss Mellish Sun¬ 
flowers, and a profusion of autumn Rose 
blooms. In October and November Michael¬ 
mas Daisies of many kinds; some of these 
linger on with the latest pink monthly Roses 
well into December. This year I hope to 
add some winter Crocuses such as speciosus, 
Imperati, and biflorus, and some Iris reticu¬ 
lata, and so have flowers all through the 
winter also. The white Pink edging has 
to be cut back severely after blooming to 
allow room for the gardener’s wheel and 
water barrows, and about every third year 
it is taken up, divided, and re planted. All 
the other plants have been there for some 
years, except, of course, the annuals. Some 
small Apple bushes divide the flowers on 
one side, balanced by the bold masses of 
Miss Mellish, in summer, on the other, and 


This is apparently a rare Calceolaria, as 
some years ago I heard from Kew, where I 
had sent it for name, that they did not 
possess it, and I therefore forwarded them 
cuttings. It has apparently been common 
at Kingswear, at the mouth of the River Dart, 
for generations, but though I have en¬ 
deavoured to ascertain the source from 
which these plants were first obtained, I 
have been unsuccessful. Apparently, from 
the uncertain date of its introduction up to 
the present time, it has been grown merely 
as a showy subject of easy culture, rather 
hardier than the majority of shrubby 
Veronicas, which are so common along the 
SDuth-western coast-line. It has by now* 
spread rather widely over Devon and Corn¬ 
wall, but I believe all the plants originally 
carne from Kingswear. As seen there it is 
one of the best of the summer-flowering 
shrubs, and in July is a sheet of bright 
yellow, while it carries a fair amount of 
blossom well into October. It is very com¬ 
mon, and is to be met with in cottage and 
farmhouse gardens, as well as in the grounds 
of more pretentious residences, and is in¬ 
valuable for its masses of glowing colour. 
At Kingswear it is never killed by the frost, 
which is rarely severe at that spot. A 
single bush, standing in an isolated position, 
inav be as much as 6 feet in height and 
7 feet through. Old bushes sometimes be¬ 
come bare on their lower branches, when 
they are usually destroyed and their places 
filled by young plants. Calceolaria inlegri- 
folia appears to be quite indifferent to soil. 
In deep and rich compost it makes excep¬ 
tionally strong growth and flowers profusely, 
while "in shallow', stony ground, though 
making but little growth, it blooms with 
equal freedom. In one instance a line of 
plants is growing in very shallow', stony soil, 
immediately at the top of a dry wall over 
which Mesembryanthemums hang, while 
18 inches behind them is a hedge of Laurus- 
tinus. This site, facing due south, and 
entirely unshaded, is dust-dry during the 
summer, owing to the combined action of 
the burning sun and the roots of the Laurus- 
tinus and Mesembryanthemuni. but the 
plants, though stunted in growth, never fail 
to flower abundantly, and have done so for 
many years. Many Writers have stated that 
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this Calceolaria is too tender for open air 
culture in this country in any but the most 
favourable spots, but some plants that 1 
gave to a friend endured 27 degrees of frost 
without being killed. They were cpiite 
browned, but in the spring broke again 
strongly, and not one of them died. 

Windham Fitzherbert. 


IIA AGE'S ROSE CAMPION. 

We have among the Rose Campions many 
showy flowers, but it is doubtful if any sur¬ 
pass in brilliancy the varieties of the hybrid 
Lychnis, knows as L. llaageana hybrida, 
whose glowing flowers give us a greater 
variety than we can find among the others of 
the race. Its claims upon us are rendered 
all the stronger when we realise that it 
is easily raised from seeds, and that these 
are not only inexpensive, but that plants 
raised early in spring will give flowers the 
same year, and will bloom more freely the 
following year, provided the slugs do not 
destroy them. The colours are most 
varied, and include shades of scarlet, orange- 
red, blush, rose, salmon pink, and even 
white. The height is about a foot and the 
habit is excellent. 

If the plants are desired to flower the 
first year, the seeds may be sown in gentle 
heat, either on a hot-bed or in a healed 
greenhouse, in a compost of loam, leaf soil, 
and sand in well drained boxes or pots, 
covering the seeds slightly and watering 
gently. As soon as the seedlings appear, 
they ought to be exposed to the light, but 
shaded from the sun, and given air to keep 
them from becoming drawn. In watering, be 
careful to give a soaking rather than a sur¬ 
face watering only. When the plants have 
made two of their second or true leaves, 
they should be pricked out into other boxes 
or pots about 2 inches apart and he re¬ 
placed in the frame or cool house. They 
may be planted out in May or June after 
they have been hardened off. They can be 
placed about 6 inches to 9 inches* apart if 
a good bed is required. Seeds may a’so 
be sown in shallow drills in the open in 
May or June to give good plants for the 
following year. The bed or border should be 
rich and well manured, well drained, and 
in a sunny place. This Lychn s is hardy, 
but young plants are very liable to be 
cropped bv slugs, so that a dusting with 
fresh slaked lime, or using some of the 
advertised remedies, will he found necessary. 


LAWN UNDER TREES. 

I HAVE a small lawn .surrounded by tree?. The 
Gra*-. houe\er. this year lia.s partly died oil. What 
i-, the matter with it 7 Poes it need freding? If so, 
what will he hist, and what quantities? —G. D. 
Pouter. 

[Seeing you favour us with such meagre 
information respecting your law n, it is some¬ 
what difficult to assign a reason for the Grass 
dying away in the manner described. • What 
we suspect to bo the cause is that the boughs 
of the trees overhang the portions of the lawn 
where the Grass is dying, and this, coupled 
with the fact that there would, in such a con¬ 
tingency, be a great deal of “drip,” both in 
the last and present seasons, would easily ac¬ 
count for the trouble. If correct in our sup¬ 
position, the remedy would he to remove all 
such overhanging boughs and to returf the 
bare places, or you may fork the soil up and 
work in some rotten stable manure, and then 
sow with Grass-seeds thickly next month. It 
will serve no good purpose to sow seeds so 
long as there is tdinde overhead, as the young 
Grass plants only become attenuated under 
these conditions, and eventually perish, 
leaving the places as bare as they were 
before. 

If shade and drip are not responsible for 
the Grass failing, dig up the dead turf as pre¬ 
viously advised, give it a dressing of hone- 
meal, mix it well in with the soil, and then 
sow seeds, as previously suggested. Then, 
next February, top-dress the whole of the 
lawn with a compost consisting of good gar¬ 
den soil, if you cannot afford loam, burnt soil, 
old hot-bed material, with 1 cwt. of bone- 
meal added to each ton of soil required. If 
your soil is of a heavy nature, yoi 
half a cartload of pit or-rjyer sari 
vantage. All of these ifngfedientE 
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mixed intimately, and then passed through a 
A-inch sieve, to free it from stones and such¬ 
like matter. This should then be spread over 
the turf, £ inch to $ inch in thickness, and 
worked into the surface by brushing it back¬ 
wards and forwards with a stiff Birch-broom. 

I hen roll, and continue to do so at intervals 
afterward, and, as spring advances, the lawn 
will soon become green again as a result of 
the new growth made. Do not mow the 
faulty places too close during the following 
summer, and, if a period of drought should 
set. in, water frequently. An alternative 
measure would be to dress the lawn next 
March with one of the many compounded 
lawn-manures advertised, using this accord¬ 
ing to directions sent with it. In the event 
of your not having the materials at hand to 
afford a top-dressing, as advised, you would 
find this the less expensive method of the 
two.] 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Delphinium Belladonna.—1 am sending you a 
few spikes of Delphinium Belladonna. The seed was 
sown in gentle heat in January, and the young plants 
kept growing on till it was safe to plant them out. 

1 have them in masses at the front of a Delphinium 
hinder, and Sulphur Snapdragons in*ergrouped with 
them, making a charming picture. Surely the value 
of this beautiful Delphinium is now doubled by its 
new habit of setting seed and enabling one to use it 
as an annual.-H. S. SlOKEs, Lougdon, liugtlty, btaj- 
fordthirc. 

[A very beautiful gathering of this hand¬ 
some Delphinium, which is not so stiff and 
formal as many present-day varieties. In D. 
Belladonna the individual flowers are large 
and of a lovolv azure-blue, producing, in the 
case of well-developed specimens, a most 
pleasing effect, and affording a harmonious 
and charming contrast to the deep, rich 
shades of colour which are found in so many 
varieties of this noble summer-flowering 
perennial. It may be termed a dw arf grow ¬ 
ing kind, as it seldom attains a height of over 
3 feet. It also possesses the merit of flower¬ 
ing continuously throughout the summer, thus 
rendering it a suitable variety for grouping 
and forming masses in borders. From the 
above note, we are pleased to learn that seed 
can be obtained, as we always understood 
that it was sterile.—E d.] 

Moving a Water Lily. — Would you kindly tell 
me how soon 1 may move a pink Water Lily (name 
unknown) from one pond to another? It was planted 
in an open wooden crate in June laet year, but is 
not doing well. The water is very scummy, and in 
any ca-e I want the Lily elsewhere, but do not want 
to hurt it. Would it be likely to cover a pond 
entirely in time, half shady, said to be nearly 20 feet 
deep in centre, hut only about 30 feet across? I 
want the centre of the pond free, and ha\e no means 
of rooting out a Lily should it take possession.— 
V Ft CHS. 

(If the plant. is still in the crate, and only 
a year planted, it could be moved at any time, 
provided you have the means to do so. We 
cannot say what progress the plant is likely 
to make unless wo know what variety you 
possess. As you desire to keep the centre of 
the pond free, you must re plant it near the 
sides i.f., about 5 feet from the margin. 
Water Lilies usually succeed best in open 
water, but do not object to shade or partial 
shade. If you move the plant now that it is 
in full leaf, you had better, seeing the pond- 
water is very scummy where it now’ is, try 
and rid the leaves of the scum before replant¬ 
ing it ; otherwise, a year or two hence, you 
may have the other pond in the same condi¬ 
tion. The best time to move Water Lilies is 
when they are dormant, and, if you have no 
immediate reason for moving it, tho plant 
should remain where it is for some time 
longer.] 

Ciant Antirrhinums.— Those who have 
only seen the Snapdragons on old walls or 
poor neglected borders (although they are 
more at home here than the majority of 
things) have no idea of the beauty of the 
newer forms, given careful attention and 
good soil. I have had the central spike** 
over 5 feet in height, and the varied colours, 
many of them very rich, make a fine display. 
Two or three bold beds might be planted 
in all gardens. They are not quite hardy, 
and consequently annual treatment gives the 
best results. Even if they come safely 
through the winter growth made from the 
cut-backs is not so satisfactory ns from 
seedlings. Named varieties, coming very 
true from seed, can be obtained from our 
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leading seedsmen making a speciality of 
such tilings. They are rather more expen¬ 
sive, but results justify the little extra out¬ 
lay. Seed may be sown thinly in boxes 
during July, and the seedlings transferred 
to cold frames where they can have slight 
protection through the winter months. Some 
old Cucumber soil is a very suitable com¬ 
pos! alike for sowing and pricking off. Beds 
for the seedlings should be deeply dug, or, 
bettor still, bastard trenched, working in a 
liberal supply of good manure, for these 
tall varieties root strongly and deeply. I 
have planted thinly on a dwarf undergrowth, 
but closer planting, so that nothing else is 
required to cover the ground, is preferable. 
Very little after attention is necessary, ex¬ 
cept staking, if the situation is exposed and 
promptly removing the central spike im¬ 
mediately the flowers are over to allow for 
side-growth development. Half-a-dozen good 
sorts, in different shades of colour, are 
Beauty, Brilliant, Mikado, Snowflake, 
Vulcan, and Yellow King.—E. B. S. 

Sweet Pea8 falling!- —Under the above 
heading are two letters from “ Greystones ” 
and “A. D. F.,” and I should like to tell 
you my experience. I, on several occasions, 
noticed that one or two of the buds had 
disappeared from my Sweet Peas, invariably 
the top ones, but I could find no cause for 
their disappearance. The plants were per¬ 
fectly healthy. In some cases the young 
leaves at the top of the branches also dis¬ 
appeared. I was quite puzzled, until one 
morning, looking out of my bath-room 
window. I saw several sparrows perched 
upon the Peas, and upon making a close 
examination I found traces of buds having 
recently gone. My Sweet Peas are trained 
up wire netting, and I instructed my 
gardener to at once push in some canes anil 
stretch thread by the sides and at the top 
of the Peas, since when I have lost none, 
and have had a quantity of fine blooms. 
Will your correspondents try this and tell 
you the result?— Sparrow. 

Cuphea platycentra After a severe 
storm of wind and rain it is pleasant to find 
a plant in the open air that has not been 
affected. Lately, on looking round the 
garden after a heavy storm, I was surprised 
to see how fresh and bright this Cuphea 
was. I have it planted in front of some 
shrubs, beside other tender plants, such as 
Geraniums, Calceolarias, etc. These latter 
were so dashed about that everv bit of colour 
had gone out of them. It is strange 
this is not more grown at the present time. 
When planted in a mass it is useful. It is 
of the simplest culture, as it roots readily 
from cuttings in spring, and by putting in 
a pot of cuttings in autumn, keeping tfiem 
in a cold-house through the winter, a large 
number of cuttings may be had in spring. 
Many yearn ago this and some other kinds 
were largely used.—T. 

Cupid Sweet Peas. --Tvxeept in favoured situa¬ 
tions. those who have planted Cupid Sweet Peas this 
season, must, I fear, he disappointed with the re¬ 
sults. I have not seen any really good plants out- 
of-doors this season, and the few lots I have noticed 
have presented a half-starved appearance, showing 
little signs of bloom. Talking to a man about hie 
plants the other day, he said he should never at¬ 
tempt them again, as they were not worth the 
trouble. People who set out to grow Cupid Sweet 
Peas with the idea that they were easy to grow have 
found it is not so. The best plants I have seen are 
those grown in 8-inch pots and bloomed under glass.— 
Derby. 

Ziinaria hepaticeefolia.— Tbits is a very interest¬ 
ing species of Toad-flax, and is said to be a native 
of the Island of Corsica. As its specific name im¬ 
plies, the foliage is similar in appearance to, 
though much more minute than, that of the He- 
patieas. It is a very low-growing, spreading plant, 
producing a quantity of leaves just ubove the soil 
level, and the flowers, which are of a pale shade of 
lilac, show just above them. It. should be given a 
rather shady position in some nook on the rockery, 
where it will succeed in a well-drained sandy, loamy 
soil. —A. W. 

Snapdragons In odd places.-1 look upon the 
Snapdragon as one of the most useful of our bien¬ 
nials. although, as a matter of fact, it. is treated 
mure as an annual now than ever it has been pre¬ 
viously. When one comes to consider its capabili¬ 
ties, it its surprising that more uo not grow this old- 
fushioned plant. A few plants grouped together 
flower freely, so long as they are not allowed to go 
to M‘wl, and whether the season he wet or dry it 
matters little. Then on old walls, amongst, the 
crevices, they do almost as well as Wallflowers. A 
rockery in my garden is a mass of colour just now. 
It is worth while sowing a few^ seeds in September, 
plants from such a .sowing bloom earlier.—W00D- 
BASTWICK. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA HARRISONLE. 

This Cattleya is generally known as C. Har- 
risoniae, but botanically it is a variety of C. 
Loddigesi. The plant was first introduced 
from Southern Brazil by Mr. Harrison, of 
Liverpool, in 1836. In its native country the 
plant is found growing in a great variety of 
situations, sometimes on trees, sometimes on 
bare rocks, both in shade and in full exposuie 
to all weathers. The stems of this variety 
are generally longer and more slender than 
those of other species. The flowers, several of 
which are produced on the spike, vary from 
lilac to magenta, and are darker than those of 
C Loddigesi. The mid lobe of the lip is re¬ 
flexed at the sides, yellow at the base, and 
corrugated. It is a very showy and useful 


never be over potted, yet it ought not to be 
allowed to remain in a pot where the young 
growth extends beyond, or outside the rim of 
the pot, as, when the roots which the young 
growths form cannot take hold of the material 
within the pot, but, instead, grow to the out¬ 
side, they meet with nothing to sustain them, 
and are very liable to be injured when the 
plant is moved. The growths made under 
these conditions, instead of getting stronger, 
art usually smaller than those from which 
they proceed, which should, so far as possible, 
be avoided, as the stronger the pseudo-bulbs 
of such plants as this get, the greater disposi¬ 
tion they have to break double, and make 
back growths, which is the most effectual way 
of increasing the size of the specimens, or 
permitting of division. 

Repotting should be done with the least 
! possible disturbance of the roots, which, if 


plant in a shady part of the Cattleya or inter¬ 
mediate-house, and for several weeks, only 
i give sufficient water to keep the pseudo-bulbs 
and leaves plump and fresh. When watering, 
it is advisable to pour it gently around the 
outside of the compost rather than into the 
centre. If the potting material is made wet 
almost to saturation at any time before proper 
re-establishment takes place, the plant is 
I liable to decay. 

, - Really good forms of this are beauti¬ 

ful. Even the poorest is well worth grow ing, 
and its culture is fairly easy when once the 
leading principles of Orchid-growing have 
been mastered. All the erect-growing Catt- 
leyas with thin stems show a disposition to 
I weakness if allowed to remain long in a close 
or worn-out compost. They are vigorous 
enough so long as everything is kept sweet 
i ami open about them ; but if the centre of the 



Cattleya Harrisonlro. From a photograph at Gunnersbury House Gardens, Acton. 


variety, and the lovely tints of colour in the 
blooms are very beautiful, especially when 
seen by artificial' light. C. L. Harrisonine has 
long been used for hybridising, having been 
one of the parents of many distinct and pretty 
hybrids, among which the following may be 
mentioned—viz., C. Browniae, C. Mrs. Titt, 
C. Pittiae, C. Mary Gratrix, C. Mme. Hye, 
C. Ashtoniana, C. Wilsoniana, etc. Prob¬ 
ably the best is the brilliantly-coloured 
Sophro-Cattleya Chamberlainiana, which has 
always been eagerly sought after by amateurs 
who are interested in this class of plants. 

This Cattleya belongs to what is known as 
the tall-growing, thin-bulbed section, the 
pseudo-bulbs often attaining to from 15 inches 
to 20 inches in length. Pot culture is the most 
suitable for it, and when the plant requires 
repotting, it should be done soon after the 
flowers fade, or immediately after new 
growth commences. In common with many 
others of the same species, the plant should 


the plant is in a healthy, vigorous condition, 
are sure to be active. Everything used in 
the repotting should be thoroughly clean and 
sweet, thorough drainage being one of the 
I principal points. The pots should have quite 
—or more than—half their depth filled with 
broken crocks, and the best potting material 
, consists of Osmunda-fibre and Polypodium- 
' fibre in equal proportions. Cut these fibres 
I up moderately fine, well mix them together, 
and add a good sprinkling of finely-broken 
I crocks, 60 as to improve the drainage and 
nllow water to pass freely through the com¬ 
post. Pot the plant quite firmly, and keep 
the rhizome or base of the plant just on a 
level with the rim of the pot; pack the com¬ 
post well up under the rhizome, sloping it 
gradually toward the edge of the pot. If the 
| compost is kept too flat or hollow in the 
I centre, there the water will find its way, in¬ 
stead of around the sides of the pot, where 
' the young roots are. After potting, stand the 


plant, for instance, is allowed to get bare, 
so that the new material can only be placed 
about the sides, there will never be another 
healthy root there, and the best thing to do 
is to break the specimen up into so many 
pieces and set each growing on its own ac¬ 
count, or else re-Moss it after removing the 
old and decayed portion. One thing is ab¬ 
solutely necessary in thus making up plants. 
All the young growths should, as far as pos¬ 
sible, be selected of about the same strength, 
i while any exceptionally strong or very weak 
ones may be kept and potted singly. Very 
i often by these means plants that have been 
languishing for years may be brought back to 
a thoroughly healthy state, and the small, 
weak bits that are removed at the time go on 
' and improve, eventually reaching flowering 
i size themselves. I have in so many instances 
lately seen plants of this species doing well 
| on blocks of Tree-Fern stem, that I cannot 
I but think there is something specially suitable 
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to Cattleya roots in this material. One sel¬ 
dom sees a really unhealthy plant of any Catt¬ 
leya upon it, unless, of course, it has been 
very badly treated in some other way, or is 
covered with insects, and the semi-rambling 
habit of C. Harrisonim especially fits it for 
this method of culture. It is a native of 
Brazil, haying been introduced in 1836, and 
the usual intermediate-house suits it admir¬ 
ably. It must be kept well up, so that the 
plants get to the full the advantage of sun¬ 
light and air, for all the year round it de¬ 
lights in sunshine, provided it is not suffi¬ 
cient to harm the foliage. 

The flowers appear on the apex of the young 
growths, and are individually about 4 inches 
across, the rosy petals and sepals reflexed and 
showing the lip, which has a dense yellow eye. 
The flowers last a long time in good condition, 
and, not being too large, are useful for cutting. 
This consideration should add to the charm 
of this delicately-tinted and useful Cattleya. 

_T. 

HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor g&rdOfl. —Flowers for cutting are 
now found outside where suitable plants are 
grown. Sweet Peas, if well nourished with 
mulch and liquid-manure and all seed-pods 
removed, will still he producing very fine 
sprays. Roses, especially Teas and Hybrid 
I'oas, and Carnations are plentiful. Gaillar- 
dias. Coreopsis, Erigeron speeiosus superbus, 
Ncabiosa caucasica, and many things among 
annuals are useful for dinner-table and other 
decorations. Gysophila elegans is charming 
for this work. For table decoration the 
flowers can scarcely be too light. Some of 
the best table decorations I have seen have 
been done with Carnations and Maiden-hair 
Ferns, lightly arranged. Of course, rather 
long-stalked flowers are used. This is the 
season when one usually takes stock of the 
garden, with the view to future requirements, 
and if any alterations are desired, a note is 
now made of them. An estimate is also made 
of the stock of plants for next season. This 
refers more especially to the tender things, 
which are usually propagated now; but the 
tendency is to reduce the number of these and 
extend the cultivation of Roses, Carnations, 
and other hardy plants, but certainly we 
shall never, in tho best gardens, be able to 
discard altogether the bright Pelargoniums, 
Begonias, Cannas, and other half-hardy things 
now popular. Our climate requires bright 
colours in the garden, though a well laid out 
hardy plant garden is delightful, and is indis¬ 
pensable where flowers are wanted for cut¬ 
ting. Order and neatness are essential for 
the full enjoyment of a garden, and there is 
work among Dahlias and Hollyhocks in tying 
and thinning. In the wild garden large 
groups of white Foxgloves and yellow Even¬ 
ing Primroses are beautiful and self-sown. 

Fruit garden.— When the early crops of 
Raspberries have been gathered, remove the 
old canes, and thin the surplus young canes 
round the base of the stools. Autumn-bear¬ 
ing Raspberries are indispensable for dessert 
and to flavour Red Currants in tarts, etc. 
The best nmong autumn-bearing kinds are 
Belle de Fontenay, October Red and Yellow. 
These will require supports to keep them off 
the ground. Early Peaches are now ripen¬ 
ing on walls. Hale’s Early is one of the best, 
to be followed by Grosso Mignonne. Crimson 
Galande, Princess of Wales, Goshawk, and 
Sea Eagle. Nectarines may include Early 
Rivers, Humboldt, Lord Napier, and Prin¬ 
cess Victoria. Expose the fruits, to give 
colour. Pot the strongest Strawberries for 
forcing into 6-inch pots, and use the remain¬ 
der of the selected plants for new beds. 
Liberal manuring and deep culture are essen¬ 
tial. Plant a row or two of each kind 3 feet 
apart, for the production of runners for next 
year. Plant firmly, and do not bury the 
crowns of the plants. A mulch of old Mush¬ 
room-manure will encourage growth. The 
summer pruning of wall-trained and other 
trees will probably still be in hand. Apples 
on the Paradise stock and Pears on the 
Quince should be mulched with manure, and 
have a soaking of water if the weather is dry. 
A mulch of manure will be beneficial to Figs 
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on south walls. All young wood left for 
fruiting next year should be trained to the 
wall. If the borders are well drained, liquid- 
manure may be given. The cause of the 
failure of Figs, where they do fail, is deep 
rooting in damp borders. When planted on 
stations of concrete and the roots kept under 
control, there are no failures. Plums in this 
district are very thin, but many of the 
failures are due to the heavy crops (un¬ 
thinned) of last year. 

Vegetable garden. —I may mention, as a 
reminder, that the following seeds may be 
sown now or shortly : White, yellow, red,' and 
black Turnips. These may follow early Pota¬ 
toes, with just a light dressing of superphos¬ 
phate or some other manure, to be sown in 
the drills. Onions, both Tripoli and other 
varieties may be sown now, also Spinach and 
several kinds of Lettuces and Endives. 
French Beans should be planted in a frame, 
wdiere, if necessary, a little warmth can be 
given. If Cabbages have not been sown, no 
time should be lost now. Celery for stewing 
may yet be planted, but there is no necessity 
for making deep trenches. Dusting with soot 
will keep off the Celery-fly. Celery is grow T - 
ing fast now, and early rows should be 
earthed up. If the weather is hot and dry, 
Celery and some other things may require 
water. Tomatoes outside have not yet made 
much progress. Remove all side shoots, and 
stop all leaders. A mulch of manure over the 
roota will be a great help. All the winter 
greens should now have been planted. Tie up 
Lettuces and Endive to blanch. Small salads 
should be sown often. The French Breakfast 
is the best Radish for sowing now. If wood- 
lice are giving trouble, in Cucumber-frames, 
hunt up all the toads you can. 

Conservatory.— Where Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, and Abutilons are planted out and 
submitted to training of some kind, if some 
of the longest shoots are shortened back, 
young growth will be made, that will flower 
with a little warmth up till Christmas. 
Luculia gratissima makes a grand shrub when 
planted in the border, either as a bush or 
trained on the wall. Liberal supplies of 
water should be given if necessary. Some 
stimulant may be given in the water. Thrips 
are likely to attack the leaves. We do not 
usually vaporise a large house if only a few 
plants are attacked, as spraying with a solu¬ 
tion of nicotine will answer the same purpose 
and be cheaper. One of those little spraying 
apparatuses will save both time and expense 
in materials, and it can be used at a moment’s 
notice, if kept handy. Most of the green¬ 
house plants will now be outside, beside the 
hard-wooded plants. Such bulbs as the Scar¬ 
borough Lily (Vallota purpurea) will be 
better outside till the flower-spikes appear. 
Heaths, Genistas, and Epacrises must be 
carefully watered and syringed in hot weather 
to keep down red-spider. The hose is very 
well for sprinkling in hot weather, but it is 
not suitable for treating plants where dis¬ 
crimination is necessary, though it is useful 
for washing Peaches and Vines to clear off 
red-spider after the fruits have been gathered. 
Early flowering bulbs, such as Freesias and 
Narcissi, should be potted, and the Narcissi 
plunged overhead in ashes or fibre, but 
Freesias will be better without covering, and 
will come on fast enough in a cold-frame, with 
the lights off for the present. Camellias will 
do in the shade of a wall. If many buds have 
set. some may be thinned off. Water must lx? 
given freely when required. Weak, clear 
soot-water will give a dark green colour to 
the foliage. Azaleas now outside setting 
their buds may have a little weak stimulant 
once or twice a week for a time. Chrysan¬ 
themums which have filled the pots with 
roots may have a little help. This will refer 
more especially to the early-flowering varie¬ 
ties. If fine flowers are required, there 
should be no more stopping of the bush plants 
now, as it reduces the size of the blooms. 

Winter-flowering stove plants. Many of 
these are what are termed soft-wooded plants. 
The Begonias, for instance, are a numerous 
section. The most popular of these are Be¬ 
gonia Gloire de Lorraine and its varieties. 
For the most part, these will be in 5-inch pots, 
and some possibly ready for another shift, if 


large plants are wanted. They do very well 
in baskets, and, where a special feature is 
made of them, several baskets may be filled 
now and suspended near the glass, where 
shade can be given when required. There 
are other useful Begonias for winter flower¬ 
ing in the conservatory. Begonia insignia 
and B. fuchsioides will make useful decora- 
j tive plants worked on into 7-inch pots. B. 

■ manicata is a low-growing, large-foliaged 
species, that flowers very freely in winter, and 
the flowers have rather long stems, and have 
some decorative value where lightness is re¬ 
quired. Among other winter-flowering sub¬ 
jects now coming on are Poinsettias (the 
j white variety may be included), Centropogon 
Lucyanus, Euphorbia jacquinioeflora, Justicia 
carnea, pentas carnea, P. kermesina, and 
P. k. alba, and Libonia floribunda. The last 
will do in a warm greenhouse during growth, 

I and may be ripened outside now. The whole 
of these will do now in a pit or frame, kept 
! rather close, and lightly shaded at first, but 
when inured to the change, more air should 
be given and less shade, as the object is to 
mature the growth. The Francisceas are 
beautiful winter - flowering hard - wooded 
plants, producing freely, when the growth is 
well ripened, broad, salver-shaped flowers, 
which hug the stem, and therefore are of no 
use for cutting unless they are wired. Con- 
tradenia rosea is a very pretty little dwarf 
bush, with pale, star-shaped flowers, freely 
produced among dark, neat foliage. 

Late Vinery. —Early ventilation is very im¬ 
portant. A stuffy condition of the atmos¬ 
phere will surely bring trouble. Scalding of 
the berries is mainly due to deficient ventila¬ 
tion in the early morning, possibly stimu¬ 
lated by too close pinching of the growth. In 
some cases a light shade for a time may be 
desirable. If more nourishment is required, 
give a light top-dressing of artificial Vine- 
manure, and very lightly cover all with a 
fork, but if the roots are as near the surface 
as they ought to be, the fork may be laid on 
one side, and an inch or so of good loam used 
to cover the manure. I generally loosen an 
inch or two of the surface, because it gives a 
clue to the condition of the border as re¬ 
gards moisture, so that we may know how to 
water. *E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 22nd. —Cuttings of various plants 
are still being taken, including choice ever¬ 
green trees and shrubs. The cuttings of 
these are taken from erect growths, not from 
side-pieces near the base, which do not form 
good leaders. All the evergreen Euonymus 
family, including the variegated section, will 
root now in boxes under glass, shaded and 
kept close, and reasonably moist. Potted off 
seedling Aralias and Dracaenas. Kentias and 
other Palms soon start on the surface of a 
warm bed in a close frame, and can be potted 
up later, when started. 

A it gust 23rd.— Late Peas were, mulched 
with rather fresh stable-manure some time 
ago, and are feeling the benefit of it now. 

A further sowing of Spinach and Lettuce has 
been made, and the first sowing thinned to 
6 inches. Turnips are being hoed through 
and thinned to 1 foot apart. Finished sum¬ 
mer pruning of wall and other trained fruit- 
trees, and trained in the leaders, and shoots 
left to fill vacant places. 

August 2 . 4 th .—Made a first sowing of Cauli¬ 
flowers for spring. Earthed up all greens, to 
give support to the stems. We also plant in 
drills for the convenience of watering, if 
necessary. Celery is earthed up as required, 
but this work is not hastened, as, when done 
early, it acts as a check upon watering, and 
, Celery in ft dry soil is apt to bolt and become 
I pithy. 

August 23th.-- Loosened the ties of the early 
I budded standard Briers, as some of the buds 
! have taken. We could, of course, by heading 
1 back, get a few flowers in the autumn, but 
; it would be at the expense of the future, as 
the buds w r hich remain dormant through the 
1 winter make the best plants, but to keep the 
i plants dormant there must be no heading 
I back. Shifting on Cinerarias from small pots 
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into 5*inch pots, and from seed-boxes into 
small pots. We grow a good many Cine¬ 
rarias, and, by selection, nave obtained a 
' good strain. 

i August 26th. — Sowed a collection of hardy 
^annuals for spring flowering on rather poor 
soil, as we want sturdy plants for setting out 
during autumn. We are still taking cuttings 
of Pelargoniums and other plant#. We want 
a large stock next season of the scarlet Pelar¬ 
gonium Paul Crampel. and every cutting will 
be taken, and the old plants potted up by- 
and-bye. Finished planting Sirawberries. 

August 27th .—Opened out Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. They are growing fast now, and re¬ 
quire more space. Picked off the buds of Zonal 
Pelargoniums intended for winter flowering. 
Potted Roman Hyacinths, Frcesias, and 
early-flowering Narcissi. Reduced foliage on 
Tomatoes outside, and stopped all leaders. 
No further growth will be permitted. Some 
time is devoted to hoeing and surface-stirring 
among growing plants. 


LAN DSC APE GARDEN ING. 

Mr. Tmoo Thighs, who has been lecturing 
before lady gardeners on the “Import¬ 
ance of Garden Design,” says that “gar¬ 
den craft ” is a better term than landscape 
gardening. This is a piece of great unwis 
dom on his part. The best thing ever in¬ 
vented in garden design was the English land¬ 
scape garden—that is to say, the emancipa¬ 
tion of gardening from the carpenter’s rule 
and from the tyranny of conventional design. 
It meant the introduction to the gardening art 
of freedom, as in the most beautiful land¬ 
scapes— i.e., breadth, light and shade, and 
natural forms, instead of all form destroyed 
by the shears. We see many instances of 
the good result in England, France, and 
Germany of this. Just consider what 
laying out in the true, bold sense means. 
Take a place like Dropmore, or the Rhodo¬ 
dendron vale at Kew, or any of the beautiful 
parks of England. How much the design 
and planting of such places are better de¬ 
scribed by the words “landscape gardening” 
than by any unmeaning expression like “gar¬ 
den craft.” 

Take a beautiful river like the Severn in 
England or the Barrow’ in Ireland, where 
people are happy in having gardens on the 
banks of such a river, how much it means 
in planting—the knowledge of trees and 
shrubs would come in there effectively ; and 
all matters, such as composition, breadth, 
repose, and many things that have to be con¬ 
sidered, and to which the term landscape 
gardening is truly applied. In places of even 
moderate extent, the planting of trees from 
all the northern countries of the world has 
often to get much consideration, and without 
a knowledge of them it is hopeless to expect 
the best work. If gardening were only a 
hole-and-corner affair, and in a small suburb 
behind a house, such a term as “ garden 
craft” might be applicable; but to cover all 
the conditions of garden planning and plant¬ 
ing, it is a misleading expression. 

There are three considerations relating 
to this question which have just passed 
through my mind as essential to any 
worthy way of carrying out garden design. 
The first relates to the trees of North-western 
America. These, the noblest trees known to 
us, were unknown until recent times. They 
are now coming into use, not merely as orna¬ 
ments, but also as forest trees, and in view of 
their value, no one should attempt to practise 
the art of landscape gardening or planting 
without knowing them both in the wild and 
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in the cultivated state. The facilities for get¬ 
ting about the world are such now that there 
should be no difficulty in the way of acquir¬ 
ing this knowledge. In planting such trees 
in the many conditions of our country, of 
river, estuary, or lake, or even in ground 
without these, we have pretty well the 
same problems as landscape-painters often 
have to consider as regards composition and 
other effects. 

The second consideration relates to our 
native flora. It is above all things essen¬ 
tial that the garden designer should know' 
our native trees well, both in the wild 
and cultivated state. The late Mr. Robert 
Marnoek, the best landscape gardener of his 
time, said to me that our native trees are 
always the most beautiful, and the more I 
think of it, the more it 6eems to me that he 
was right. How is anyone to see and retain 
the good use of native trees or shrubs that 
may grow in anv place naturally without 
thorough knowledge of them? It is not pos¬ 
sible. This applies to every country and its 
native trees, but in our own there is another 
serious question, which is that of climate and 
soil. Native trees will often come in to help 
us where exotics would be useless. But the 
most valuable result of a knowledge of the 
native flora of a country comes when anyone 
attempting to lay out in the best way a given 
area of land, can save and keep any native 
charms it may possess. 

Lastly, judging by the books now being 
issued, the people are much interested in 
rock gardens and alpine plants. For genera¬ 
tions in our country, garden lovers have had 
this desire, and a rare muddle they made of 
it. From want of any direction from those 
who know what to do, the most hideous piles 
of stone are erected under the name, as bad 
in effect as they are for the cultivation of 
plants. It should be no very difficult task 
for anyone training to be a garden designer to 
make himself acquainted with so much of the 
mountain ground of Europe as is adorned with 
these beautiful rock gardens, and so save us 
from the ugliness we see on every hand, even 
in pretentious gardens. 

No, Mr. Triggs. Wordsworth—a great 
writer and true observer—took a fairer esti¬ 
mate of it when he said that laying out grounds 
may be considered as a liberal art. 

W. R. 

POULTRY. 

Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominai charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the lee of one shilling, 
and not to our otiice; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been led, 
and any other information likely to be of u.se in 
advising how to prevent further looses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

White Ohioken (Mrs. Adam).— The 
chicken was tuberculous, and the continued 
presence of the vermin, despite the precau¬ 
tions you have taken to get rid of them, is 
probably to be ascribed to the generally 
unhealthy condition of the birds. Divide 
them up into little colonies—each well apart 
from the others—and give them a change 
of food and tonic treatment generally.—J. 
Freeman. 

Turkey ehiok (Miss Finnic ).—'This bird 
was atrophied, and, in my view, its delicate 
digestive organs had been ruined by the 
use of Onions and other stimulants, while 
its poor little frame could get no stamina 
out of Rice. The turkeys should be fed 


upon altogether different principles; give 
them biscuit meal with plenty of meat, and 
also give a tonic—say steel solution or 
chemical food.—J. Freeman. 

Peacock (Mr. Bidgewell).— The bird had on 
enlarged liver, which, in my view, was due to 
overfeeding on Maize. I can only advise you 
in any similar case— i.e., if the hens go ‘the 
same way—to treat them with Epsom salts, as 
you would a fowl or turkey.—J. Freeman. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 
Overhanging Apple-tree (A. B. C.). - 

Under these circumstances, the legal position 
is this: The Apples belong to A, and B lias 
no right whatever to them unless he can prove 
that 11 10 roots of the tree derive part of their 
nourishment from his (B\s) soil ; 60 there is 
a nice little question of adjusting mutual in¬ 
terests. Apart from that, however, B is en¬ 
titled to lop off all the branches which over¬ 
hang his garden, up to, but not beyond, the 
level of his own boundary.— Barrister. 

BIRD8. 

Death of Madagascar Love-bird (Mrs. IV. a. 
Sntton). — Your bird died of inflammation of th.> 
bowels, but bow this was brought on we cannot say. 
Probably the bird picked up something of an irri¬ 
tating nature, or it might lie that it ate too 
greedily of some fresh kind of food given. If you 
suspect that the other birds died of tlie same cause, 
give green-duff and fruit—sound and ripe—a little 
more freely.—J. T Bird. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent 80 Ciety. —The usual monthly meeting of 
this society was held at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, Westminster, on Monday evening, 
August 8th, Mr. C. II. Curtis in the chair. 
One new member was elected, making a total 
of fifty this year. The death certificate of 
Mr. Robert Anderson was produced, and a 
cheque for £29 13s. 6d. was drawn for his 
nominee. Mr. Anderson was a lapsed mem 
her. Several members over sixty years of age 
have taken advantage of Rule 18 to with¬ 
draw' their interest to enable them to pay up 
their contributions. The amount of sick pay 
for the past month was £29 17s., and, on the 
whole, is about £43 less than at the corre¬ 
sponding period last year. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion.— The Council of the Royal Horticultu¬ 
ral Society have established, in grateful 
memory of the late Baron Schroder, a per¬ 
petual pensionership, under the rules and 
regulations of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevo¬ 
lent Institution, and have suggested to the 
committee of the Benevolent that it would be 
very pleasing to the Council if the widow of 
the late Mr. Wildsmith, head gardener to 
Lord Eversley at Heckfield, were appointed 
the first Schroder pensioner. Mr. Wildsmith 
rendered great and willing help to the society 
in the difficult clays of the society’s leaving 
South Kensington. The society lias to-day 
been informed that Mrs. Wildsmith has been 
duly appointed.—W. Wilks, Sec. R.H.S., 
August 9th, 1910. 

Peter Barr Memorial and Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund.— The Peter Barr Memorial 
Fund is progressing steadily, but the execu¬ 
tive committee are anxious tnat all who desire 
to honour the memory of the late Mr. Peter 
Barr should have ample opportunity of doing 
so. The general idea is the provision of a 
sufficient sum of money to always maintain 
one child through the medium of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, and also a medal 
to be awarded annually for special work in 
connection with Daffodils. Mr. Peter Barr’s 
work in the improvement and introduction of 
Daffodils, and among hardy flowers, and his 
devotion to the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund, are well known, consequently the aims 
of the executive committee should find favour 
with those who knew Peter Barr and his 
work, and who desire to keep his memory 
green in connection with the charity he 
helped to found. Subscriptions should be 
sent to Mr. H. B. May, Chingford, the trea¬ 
surer of the fund. Full particulars will be 
gladly furnished by Mr. Wm. Marshall, 
V.M.H., Bexley (chairman), or Mr. Chas. H. 
Curtis, Adelaide-rgad, Brentford (bon. sec.). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sweet Williams failing (Mr*. S. Wahcyn).- 
Your Sweet Williams have been attacked by a pest 
known as Pueeiniu arenariu*. Take oir as many of 
the infested leaves as you ran, and burn them, then 
spray the remainder with a 3 per cent, solution of 
bluestone or a solution of potassium permanganate. 
The plants under this treatment may outgrow the 
disease. 

Swainsonia galegifolia (71. Dhtmonr ).-The 
name of the .specimen you send is Swainsonia coronil- 
lifolia, more generally met with in nurseries as 
Swainsonia galegifolia. Good examples can he ob¬ 
tained at a fairly cheap rate. It is of loose habit, 
and is sometimes used as n rafter or pillar-plant in 
the greenhouse, while large examples are often 
planted out ia public parks during the .summer. 

Narrow passage (Mrs. F. T. .S.).-lf we under¬ 
stand your question aright, this is a narrow strip of 
ground between your u\wi fence and your neighbour’s 
fence, that it does not get much sun’, and that it is 
very draughty. We do not think you can plant 
anything likely to be more »?ati-faetoiy than hardv 
Kerns, but something would depend, perhaps, on the 
height of the two fences. You might try a few 
annuals, and Sunflowers, and big white Daisies 
(Chrysanthemums) and any plants of really vigorous 
growth. If shrubs will suit your purpose, you will 
find nothing better than the common Aneiiba. 

Genista fragrans, increasing from cut¬ 
tings (Ryton).— Cut tings of this greenhouse plant 
are easily .‘truck in the spring bv planting them 
firmly in sandy soil. A good way i* to put the pot 
containing the cuttings inside a larger one, filling up 
the epuce between the two pots with coarse sand. 
A bell-glass should rest with its rim on the sand, and 
be kept over the cuttings until they are rooted, tak¬ 
ing it off once a day to wipe the condensed moist lire 
oil the inside. The cuttings must be shaded until 
they arc rooted. They will root more quickly i; the 
pots are plunged in a hot-bed or propugating-frame. 

Alstrcemerias from seed (Miss N’eJaM.-Thc 
seeds should be town as soon as ripe in pots, pans, 
or boxps, in sandy loam covering a quarter of an 
inch deep. Protect the pots from frost during the 
winter. Seeds *own in the autumn and not too 
thickly will have formed tubers a your hence, if well 
looked after, when they should be planted out. The 
strongest tubers should flower the second year. 
Some grower** sow from three to five seeds in a* pot, 
and let the seedlings remain in the pots the fir>t 
year, their reasons for so doing being that the young 
plants are very ditlicult to handle, and if trans¬ 
planted when too young many of them are likely to 
die. 

Genista fragrans after blooming (Ryton).— 
The above is the name of your plant. It should be 
cut back immediately it has done flowering, and when 
the young shoots produced after pruning are from 
J inch to I inch long the plants should be repotted, 
after which kept close for a time until they begin 
to grow, when thev may be stood on a coal a-b bed 
in the open air and well attended to with water dur¬ 
ing the summer. Take the plants indoors early in 
the autumn, keeping them in an airy house and Well 
up to the glass. Take particular care that they are 
not allowed to get dry at the roots. In the ease of 
your leggy plant, you can cut it back at once and 
encourage it to break from the bottom, which no 
doubt it will do if carefully attended to and kept 
in the greenhouse. 

Streptosolen Jamesonl (J. Law )-This Is the 
name of the plant which you refer to as having seen 
in one of our public parks, the distinct and attrac¬ 
tive tint of the blossoms of which at once arrests 
attention, for, whether in the greenhouse or out-of- 
doors. it has no rivals in its own shade of colour. 
Streptosolen Jarncsoni is a free-growing plant of a 
shrubby character, which should be given much the 
same treatment as a Fuchsia, except that it must 
not be dried ofT to the same extent during the winter. 

It may be grown as a bush in the greenhouse, or 
trained up a pillar, while old specimens*, if planted 
out during the summer, will flower profusely. The 
flowers when first expanded are yellow, hut gradu¬ 
ally deepen in tint till they become of a reddish- 
orange hue. Tlco/eh best known under the above 
name, it is by botaniris called Browalhu Jarncsoni. 

Ants in a Rose-bed (.V. Y. Z ). Ants are very 
iII"*ult to destroy in a flower border. There are 
only two ways of doing so hy taking np the plants 
whose roots the ants are infest ing and destroying the 
nest-, or hv trapping tl-on. The former is the far 
more efficacious way. You will probably find that 
the plant, at whose roots the nest is. is attacked by 
aphides, and that the ants have made tiieir nest, to 
obtain the sweet material fevreted bv the aphides. 

As soon as the plant is removed the nest can he de¬ 
stroyed by fionring boiling water into it, taking care 
to thoroughly cleanse the re.uts of the plant, so that 
none of the aphides remain on it when it is re¬ 
planted. To trap the ants. LM \ good -izr-d pot close 
the hole at the bottom, hal; lilt it with dry hones 
and then turn it bottom upwards on the ground ,d,* r 
to the nest. Keep the soil round, particularly that 
over the nest, wet. so that the ants rnav be driven 
to take shelter in the pot Leave the pot unmoved 
for a fortnight, when you will pmlmblv find the en¬ 
tire nest in it. Empty into a pad of boiling water 
Watering the hord< r with anything that wall kill the 
mit.s would injure the Hoses. 

TREKS AND SHREDS. 

Pruning Wistaria (E. J. Kyrr).- The Writ aril 
When doing well, crows very strondv. Prunlim 
should he done a*, follows: Soon after mid-ummer all 
the young shouts on the main items should he 
pinched hack to within a foot of the main stem 
These shoots will again break into growth from the 
buds juet behind where the shoot was stopped, and 


after growing a few inches they should again be 
pinched. 'Ibis will cause the formation of flower- 
buds at the base of the shoot first shortened. The 
following spring these shoots may he cut hack to 
within five or six eyes of the main stem, and the 
young shoots treated as above detailed. If there is 
any hare space on the wall which vou would like 
tilled, you can nail up ore of the young growths, at 
the same time cutting it about half down in order 
to cause it to form flower-buds at the base. If your 
Wistaria is well furnished with flowering-spurs, which 
are formed at ** ' ’ ■ - . 

young shoots may be cut hack in November to 
within two eyes of the flower-eqmrs. In this way 
they will develop more quickly when the sap begins 
to rise than if the long shoots ban been allowed to 
remain. 

FRUIT. 

Mildew on Grapes (.1. IF.). —Judging bv the 
bunch sent it is evident that your Grapes are badly 
infested with the Vine-mildew. This is brought on 
by various eauses, curb as cold draughts or currents 
of air playing on the Vines, a very humid atmosphere 
for a time, then sudden exposure to cold air, and, 
not least, roots in deep and sour soil. We cannot tell 
which of these causes has operated to produce the 
rmMow in your case. This is a matter for vour per¬ 
sonal inquiry. Hut, if you have hotwater’pipes in 
the house turn all other plants out, make lip a 
tiong fire mid heat the pipes, then at once coat, 
them over with a mixture of sulphur and milk, made 
into a paste, then shutting the house up close for the 
night. I)o that every three or four nights until you 
see that the mildew is dying out. 

. r , T ^f? Raspberry stem - bud caterpillar 

(/{. He*f Mander*).— The pieces of Raspberry-canes 
and the foliage you send us all hear traces of having 
been injured by the Raspberry stem-bud caterpillar, 
and, judging by these same samples of wood, we 
should say the attack is a severe one. The first 
thing is to get rid of the old canes with as little 
delay as possible and hum them, and then to adopt 
such remedial measures as we advise another corre¬ 
spondent to take, see page 452 In our issue for 
July 23rd. 1910. last. You will also find an article 
dealing with this pest in our issue for July yth last, 
page 410. In both instances the matter is so fully 
dealt with that it is superfluous to go fully into it 
again on this occasion. If you have not the hack 
numbers referred to you can have them forwarded, 
post free, for 3d., hy applying to the Publisher, 17, 
Furnival-strcet, llolhorn, E.C. 

Scalded Grapes (M. A’.).—No; your Grapes are 
not affected with mildew, hut are what i« known ns 
“ scalded.” This, as a rule, takes place when the . 
berries are about half-grown, a.s those you send us 
are. It is due to late or bad ventilation on a sunny j 
morning, when the atmosphere inside the house and j 
also the berries are saturated with moisture. Leave 
air on all night and ventilate early in the morning, 
so as to have the surface of the berries drv before 1 
the sun strikes them in the morning. At the same 
time we would strongly advise vou to have the roof ' 
of your vinery repaired and to dear the house of 
plants, as it is quite impossible to grow good Grapes 
m a house which is full of plants, the moisture re¬ 
quired for which condenses on the berries and leads 1 
to the scalding referred to. | 

VEGETABLES. 

Bottling Green Peas (Tv. F. Wood and .If. J. K.). : 
— Green Peas fur bottling should be quite voung and | 

also of one size. Put them into wide-mouthed j 

bottles with a pinch of salt on the top. Stand the 
bottles up 1 o their necks in a large pot of water, 
which stand over a fire and boil slowly. So soon as 
the Peas seem to he soft, take the bottles out, cork 

them up, seal them over, and keep them in a dry, ! 

cool place. Bottling of Green Peas is work that is 
best, done by someone who lias intimate knowledge 
of the business, as a slight mistake mav lead to 
failure. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. -EoT. Fetherstonhaugh.— No; 
we are not aware that the plant you refer to haa 
any synonym. The best of the Acwnns is A 

Novnp-Zelandine. - F. A. Sturge.-I. Hedvsauro Fa 1 

coneri; 2, Cotyledon Semc novi. The value of cha/ 

act eristic specimens is obvious.- H. Tozer.—C 

Myrtiuj Luma, also known as Eugenia apiculata * 3 

.... „ 1LI1 „ , |, ,ur„, „„hm Sl> T a?a J aponic-a alba (syn. S. callosa alba).- Q.- 

are formed at the base of last season's growth the -Sedum pruinatum probably; 2, Sedum album prob- 

- - 1 -*- - • ... - ably; 3, Sedum Ewersi probably; 4, A starved scrap 

of S. acre perhaps, but why send such morsels? 
Such plants can only be correctly named when good 

I flowering examples are sent.- A. C., Oxford.- 1, 

Staehya lanata; 2, Begonia Sutherland!: 3, Helio- 
I trope cannot name without being able to compare 
with others; 4. Please send fertile fronds of the Fern. 

- Robert Greening.— Sedum album.- M. R.—l, 

Lychnis chalcedonies; 2, Lythrum Salicaria; 3, Ber¬ 
gamot (Monarda didyma); 4, Aster Thomsoni.- 

I). R. S.— 1, Campanula persicifolia alba; 2, Centaurea 
montana rubra; 3, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.; 4, 
Phacelia campanularia.--C. G.-l, Statice latifolia; 
2, Hemeroeallis fulva; 3, Alstrcemeria aurantiaca; 4 , 
Bocronia eordata77. IP.- l. Spirrea japonica; 
2 . Iledysarum nuiltijugum; 3, Lysimaehia vulgaris; 4. 

Mirmilus cardmalis.- 1). T. — 1, F.pilohjum angusti- 

folium; 2, Staehys lanata; 3, Clarkia integripetala; 

4, Linum rubrum.- Mrs. ('unningham.— Brasria 

braehiata, good form.- A. TTetcson.-Olemntis var., 

tint hard to say which from the specimen you send 

us.- Kentia.— l, Ruhus odoratus; 2, Hemerocallis 

fulva; 3, Solidago Virgaurca. 

Names of frults.-F. P. T.-PIease send speci¬ 
mens when ripe. Kindly also read our rules as to 
naming fruit._ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

John Peed and Son, West Norwood, S.E.-List of 
Bulbs. 

Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.— 

Bulb List for 1910. 

One and All, 92, Long Acre, London.— Catalogue of 
Bulbous Roots for 1910. 

K. II. Krelage and Son, Haarlem, Holland.- 
Genernl Catalogue for 1910-1913. 

Ha age AND Schmidt, Erfurt.— Litt of Bulbs, 1910. 

J- A. Cooper, Lissadell, Sligo, I reland.-Price List 
of Daffodil*. 

Gilbert and Son, Dyke, Bourne, Lincoln. — Anemone 
and Bulb Catalogue, Autumn, 1910. 

Jas. Douglas, fcdenside, Great Bookham, Surrey.— 
List of Carnations and Choice Daffodils, Autumn. 
1910, and Spring, 1911. 

J. Stormonth and Sons. Kirkbride,CarlisIe.-Lisf of 
Warranted Beau-ideal Bulbs. 


Book received.-” Artificial Manures: How to 
l se 1 hem.” hy Professor John Percival, M A 
Price Is. E. A. White, Beltring, Paddock Wood! 
Kent. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

77 ,7. T .—We can see nothing wrong with the leaves 
of the Poplar, but before giving an opinion should 
like to have t-peeimens of the hark of the trees, and 
also a riioot or two of the Italian Poplar, with the 
inserts affecting the same. Syringe the Guelder Rose 
with Quassia extract and soft-soap. You can, of 
course, hurn sulphur in the house, but first clear out 
all the plants, otherwise the sulphur fumes will kill 
them. X oil w ill find an article on Hydrangeas 
in our issue of August Cth. page 474. Phloxes 
are sometimes, for early work, grown in pots, hut 
their proper place is the open air.-— K. J. K. Ki/re.— 
Cut the Gra-» with the seythe, as, if vou use the 
machine, there is the danger of injuring the Grass, 
unless vou set the knives of the machine high.-—- 
'/’ 7/ - .( hampimi.— Not liing short of forking out the 
weed is of any avail.- M. J. K. —See article on 

summer Pinning.” in our issue of August Gth 
page -ir,9. Yes; prime Roses Lady Gay and Dorothy 
‘ erkins as yon would Crmi-nn Rambler.- E. Welsh. 

— ( *nt ranihiw ruber is easily increased bv division in 

tie- spring or the early autumn.- M. |». Ward .—It 

impo-sihle to say what the disease is vvliieh has 
attaeked your A .-ter* without seeing the plants* but 
we fear, from your des. ription, it is the disease 

referred to In our issue of July 16th, page 439._ 

['■ A- 71.—'tour Apple-trees have, unfortunatelv. 
been attacked hy ranker. S c article on Canker- 
Its Cause and Cure,” in our rime of May 2Sth. Pain. 

pace 320.- J. V. Onm.-It is very difficult to sav 

What is 1 he cause of your Peach dropping from the 
loo rmagre information you give us.-//, MrEtrnn 

— Four Chrysanthemums have been attaeked by the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly. S, o reply to “ H J * 1 ' >• 
T’-» tr.- a(U. Mr*. T. Fell - You have, we' fear, 
allowed the plant to heenme too dry at some time 

l( in !' f id of water, so that the whole hall 
oi soil may he thoroughly soaked. Kindly send us a 
few particulars a- to your culture of the Logan¬ 
berry. Do you i lit out 1 1 1 .> old ram^s every year' as 
in the case of Raspberries { Thus i‘ most important. 
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NULL I 8ECUNDU8* 

I Ir you were building an airwhipyou would want the beat 
j materials because your life would depend on everything being 
' * o n ,M‘ e »ame way, you wili want STORMONTHS’ 

WARRANTED BEAU IDEAL BULBS because they are 
. best and because the best ia essential if you want a garden 
, “SECOND TO NONE.” 

Stormontba’ Catalogue gives particulars of a big lot of Bulba 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

A copy free in return for name and address on a p c, 

STORMONTHS, 2 t KIRKBRIDK, CARLISLE. 

GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

IVe shall leavo to the reader 
his own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outdoor. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. We shall give a Prise 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy of “The English 
Flower Garden ” to any other 
that wo may select . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION-JULY. 

The following are the names of the successful com¬ 
petitors in the photographic competition for July:— 
l ir^t:—Mr. a. J. Richardson, St. Peter’s Court, 
Broadf-tairs, for herbaceous border. One guinea. 

A copy of the ” English Flower Garden,” has been 
aw arded to each of the following 

Mr. I. Elf,ison, Tot ley Grove, near Sheffield, for 
garden .scene. 

Lady M. Bw.rymple, Farleyer, Aberfeldy, for Snow¬ 
drops in the Grae.s. 

,, r - •’•j 'Nns Bah.lie. Stenhouse, Liberton, near 
Edinburgh, for Ox-eye Dairies, Early Queen. 

Tr K’,| A ’ n F ;. TinBERYiLLE, Ivy Cbttage, Kelrovd, 
Triangle, Halifax, for Rhododendron (65 yards in cir¬ 
cumference^. 
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VEGETABLES. 

SEEDS TO BE SOWN NOW. 

Of routine matters in the way of seed-sowing 
there are several demanding attention in the 
kitchen garden at the present time. The 
most important of these is the sowing of Let¬ 
tuce, Cauliflower, and Onions to furnish 
plants for next spring, and Spinach to afford 
gatherings during the winter and until the 
leaves on the spring-raised plants are ready 
for use. Taking 

Lettuces first, there is, happily, no lengthy 
list of varieties to wade through before "a 
selection can be made suited to the purpose. 
Of these, the black-seeded Bath Brown and 
Hardy Winter White still occupy a foremost 
position, and for general purposes cannot be 
surpassed. As a rule, these (’os Lettuces 
generally suffice, as a point is made where the 
demand for salading is considerable, to grow 
early-maturing varieties of such types as 
Commodore Nutt, Tom Thumb, Golden Ball, 
Earliest of All, and Golden Queen in frames 
and pits on gentle hot-bods at ter the turn of 
the year. Still, if necessary to sow Cabbage 
Lettuces 1o stand the winter outdoors, All 
the Year Round, Hardy Green Hammersmith, 
and Stanstead Park will be found suitable 
varieties. Many sow their Lettuce-seed in 
autumn between the recently-planted Straw¬ 
berries, but, wherever they may Be sown, the 
soil should be rich and in good working order, 
and the position not too exposed. The sowing 
should be done under precisely the same con¬ 
ditions as for previous crops of Lettuce, and 
the same care is necessary in protecting the 
young plants from insect attacks, and the 
ravages of slugs. When large enough to 
handle, the plants should be set out 9 inches 
apart at the foot of fruit-walls or positions 
sheltered from the north and east by hedges, 
outbuildings, etc, in such numbers as will be 
likely to meet the demand in each particular 
instance. The plants remaining in the drills 
may be left where they are, and such as stir. 
\ive the winter will be found very useful for 
planting in warm positions in spring for early 
summer use. Of 

Cauliflowers, it is seldom that more than 
a few hundred plants are required, conse¬ 
quently it is unnecessary to sow a large 
breadth of them. They may also be wintered 
at the foot of a south wall in some favoured 
localities, but as a rule they have to be given 
the protection of either handlights, cloches, 
or frames. Three excellent varieties are 
Early London, Early Giant, and Walcheren. 
Coming next to 

Onions, a plot of ground of rather heavy 
consistency, and well exposed to the sun, 
should be chosen for them. If in need of 
manure, give it a good dressing of such as is 
short and well rotted, and dig it in at once. 
When finished, give the surface a good dress¬ 
ing of soot. This will have become well 
mixed in with the soil by the time the latter 
is in eufficiently good ojdcf for the drills to 


be drawn and the seed sown. From the 
middle till towards the end of August, accord¬ 
ing to locality, is a good time to sow Onions 
in autumn. The Tripoli varieties, such as 
Leviathan and Giant Lemon Rocca, are those 
usually selected for sowing now, but many of 
those favoured for spring sowing would yield 
equally as good results if they w r ere given a 
trial. As the plants have to remain in the 
drills until some time in February next, do 
not sow the seed too thickly. With regard to 

Spinach, particularly if true Spinach has 
to be grown, it is imperative that a well- 
drained, open, yet sheltered, position be 
chosen for it, otherwise the plants will not 
survive the winter in many places should the 
weather be open and damp. If the site 
selected has recently carried a crop of early 
Potatoes or some other early vegetable, and 
for which the soil was enriched last winter, 
no further dressing of manure is required ; 
but after the surface has been made firm and 
level, apply a moderate quantity of soot. If 
the soil is inclined to be of a close texture, 
some old Mushroom dung or hot-bed manure 
will, if forked in and mixed with it to a 
depth of 4 inches or 5 inches, tend to lighten 
and prevent it from running together again. 
Another plan is to draw the drills rather 
deeper than necessary, and fill to within 
1 inch of the surface with some old soil ob¬ 
tained from beneath the potting-bench or with 
soil of a similar description. If there is 
ample space at command, the drills may be 
drawn from 15 inches to 18 inches apart, the 
■ latter distance affording none too much room 
for Spinach Beet. When ready, the plants 
! in the latter case should be thinned, and may 
stand from 9 inches to 12 inches asunder. In 
the case of true Spinach, a distance of from 
4 inches to 6 inches may be allowed between 
l plant and plant. Spinach Beet may be trans¬ 
planted if required, a fact which should be 
borne in mind if germination of the seed 
should prove faulty. As this will be the last 
i sowing for the year, the breadth sown must 
; be of an area large enough to afford suffi¬ 
cient pickings to meet the requirements in 
every individual instance all through the 
! winter and spring. An excellent Spinach for 
sowing for winter use is the Broad-leaved 
1 Victoria, and a good substitute for Spinach 
is the Spinach Beet alluded to. This should 
always be grown when difficulty is expe¬ 
rienced in preserving the former through the 
winter, as it is extremely hardy, and may be 
| depended on to afford great quantities of 
1 leaves after 4he plants are once well est&b- 
! lished. A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bust on Banner and dwarf Beans. —Will you 
kindly tell me the cause of enclosed Runner and 
dwarf Beans going oft? They ware planted where 
Celery came off. The Beans when planted were kept 
3 inches or 4 inches from manure, which was well- 
rotted cow-manure. 1 send a sample of the soil.— 
C. D. 

[The French and Runner Beans have suc¬ 
cumbed to an attack of thp French Bean rust 
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(Uroruyces Phaseoli). Had you sprayed them 
when the attack was first set up with*sulphide 
of potassium, you might, and would, no 
doubt, have saved them. If the remainder of 
the plants is in as bad a condition as those 
sent, there is no alternative but to pull them 
up and burn them, as remedial measures 
would not be of the slightest avail. On the 
other hand, should any of them exhibit signs 
of trying to outgrow the disease, dissolve 
I oz. of sulphide of potassium in 3 gallons of 
warm, soapy water and spray them with it 
two or three times, allowing ten days to in* 
tervene between each application. As to the 
origin of the rust, this is a matter on which 
little or nothing is known. The cold, damp 
season may have something to do with the 
attack, but this is mere conjecture on our 
part, for we have seen French Beans fall 
victims to it when the season has been hot 
and dry. These crops should be grown in 
another part of the garden, and as far re¬ 
moved from the present site as possible, next 
year. Well dress the ground where they are 
now growing with quicklime or gas-lime, to 
kill any spores of the fungus which may be 
in the soil. We do not think your having 
sown the seed on the site of the old Celery- 
trenches is in any way responsible for the 
attack.] 

Preparing ground for crops.— I have a email 
piece of ground, and am anxious to make the most 
of it. The top-soil seema fairly good, but eubsoll i» 
clay. I propose removing top-soil this autumn, and 
giving subsoil a good stirring and manuring. Will 
you kindly tell me if this will be the best thing to 
do and if I can improve the depth of soil in any 
way? In the spring 1 should fork over top spit and 
give a good dressing of manure. Ground will be used 
principally for vegetables.—G. A. Lowell. 

[What you propose to do with your piece 
of ground* is good, and just what we should 
advise. After opening a trench 2 feet wide 
and 12 inches in depth at one end, as a 
start, well break up the bottom, although it 
be stiff soil, to a depth of quite 10 inches. 
Then put on to that a layer of stable- 
manure, half-decayed, and fork that into 
this bottom soil. That will serve to keep it 
open and porous, and will encourage the 
roots of crops to go into it, thus at once help¬ 
ing to sustain crops in hot weather and at 
the same time sweetening and aerating the 
soil. Then throw the top spit of 12 inches 
on to that, and serve the second trench in 
the same way. Leave the surface as rough 
as you can, as in that way air will penetrate 
into it all the more freely. Early in Feb¬ 
ruary fork a good dressing of short manure 
well*into the surface; and then ground so 
prepared should' carry splendid crops. 
Where you sow Onion and Carrot-seed first 
dress very heavily with soot, lest there be 
any chrysalids of the fly, which deposits its 
eggs about the young plants to create the 
maggots which prey so severely on those 
roots. Too often when advice i*s asked for 
as to the trenching or deep working of the 
soil, it is ignored, yet is such advice of the 
verv utmost value. There is not a good 
productive garden in the kingdom, no matter 
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what its subsoil may be, that, has not had to 
undergo this form of deep culture, and old 

ardens have had their soils trenched from 

£ feet to 3 feet deep many times over. 
Some may say, “My subsoil is clay, or 
chalk, or sand,'or gravel, and it is of no use 
to work that, as it is too hungry and poor.” 
No doubt, before first broken and manured 
it is hungry and poor, but when treated as 
we have advised, it, in a few years, becomes 
wonderfully productive, as all experience 
shows. We must remember that what of 
fertility the surface soil possesses is due very 
largely to moving it and enabling air to 
penetrate it. We have only to move the 
subsoil another spit deeper and that in time 
becomes as fertile, and thus the gain is 
great.] 

Tomatoes In vinery In winter.-1 have two 
greenhouses, both heated, both with Vines in. One 
house has an earlier Grape than the other. I wish to 
grow Tomatoes in pots for use during the winter 
months, or, say, up to January, if this is not too 
late. At what temperature can 1 keep the houses 
without injuring the Vines after they have ripened 
their present crops, but so as, at the same time, to 
crop my Tomatoes during the winter months? Which 
are the best kinds to grow for winter cropping?— 
J. V. Adye. 

[You may grow Tomatoes in the vinery 
from the time the Vines are started in the 
spring until the autumn, or until the Vine- 
leaves begin to fall, but not so during the 
winter, because the warmth required for the 
Tomatoes then would ruin the Vines, as a 
result of their being deprived of their natural 
period of rest. If desirous of growing Toma¬ 
toes for winter supply, you must devote a 
house entirely to them, and if you have no 
structures other than the vinery named suit¬ 
able for the purpose, we take it, judging by 
the tenor of your query, you are not prepared 
to sacrifice the Vines for them. An excel¬ 
lent variety for winter use is Winter Beauty, 
and the proper temperatures to keep the 
house at is 60 degs. to G5 degs. by day and 
55 degs. to 60 degs. by night. See also an 
article on this subject in our issue for August 
13th, page 483. When Bending queries, 
please write on one side of the paper only.] 

Forcing Seakale and Rhubarb in a cup¬ 
board.— a few days ago 1 heard a lady say that she 
forced Rhubarb and .Seakale m boxed in her kitchen 
last winter most successfully. Could you give me 
a few directions as to doing so? I have several large 
cupboards down low in my kitchen, one of them 
under a hot press. Would they be suitable? Kindly 
tell me the best time to procure plants?— Ignorant. 

[We see no reason why Seakale should not 
succeed in the cupboards named, provided 
the temperature does not fall below 50 degs., 
and does not exceed 60 degs. The Rhubarb 
we are not so Bure about, but you might try 
it in the cupboard under the liot-press men¬ 
tioned. Here, again, the temperature must 
not exceed 60 degs. In such a place as that 
named, the atmosphere is, no doubt, very dry, 
in addition to being warm. This would* have 
to be counteracted in some way, otherwise 
the Rhubarb would not succeed. Besides 
keeping the soil about the roots in a properly 
moist condition, you would have to stand 
some saucers or pans about, and keep these 
filled with water, to give off moisture. The 
Seakale would not require so much moisture, 
und so long as the soil in which the roots 
would be planted is kept sufficiently moist, 
nothing further is needed beyond seeing that 
daylight is rigidly excluded, otherwise the 
Kale will be spoilt. The Rhubarb can be 
planted in boxes deep enough to hold the roots 
in any kind of garden soil, and covered with 
damp Moss, and, if well watered before being 
placed in the cupboard, no more will be re¬ 
quired for five or 6ix days. After this, give 
water whenever the soil begins to feel dry. 
The Seakale crowns can either be planted in 
boxes or in large flower pots, rather close to¬ 
gether, and in good garden soil. Well water, 
and allow superfluous moisture to drain away 
before putting the pans or boxes in the cup¬ 
boards, and do not allow them to become dry 
nfterwards. Unless you have a large demand 
for the Kale, one and a-half dozen crowns 
potted or boxed up weekly would give you a 
good and regular supply. Both the crowns 
of Rhubarb and Seakale are available for 
forcing towards the end of November and on¬ 
wards, and are to be obtained from most nur¬ 
serymen. Half - a - dozen moderate - sized 
crownB of Rhubarb would suffide for you to 
experiment withj^4ben, if j"ou found it to 
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answer, you could purchase a few more after 
a time, to afford a succession.] 

First early Cabbages.— A correspondent 
recently wrote asking for information as to 
the earliest of small spring Cabbages. It was 
unfortunate he had not written earlier, be¬ 
cause to have these small Cabbages turning 
in very early it is needful to sow the seed, at 
the very latest, by August 31st. Experience 
has shown that, sown but a week or ten days 
later, may make some two or three weeks dif- 
! ference in hearting in in the spring. For first 
early purposes, to plant out 12 inches apart, 
and to be pulled and cleared as fast as cut, 
none can well excel April. The stock has 
been well selected, and it is now so true 
to character, that it is universally trusted for 
that purpose. To follow it none are better 
| than Flower of Spring, Early Evesham, Early 
OfTenham, and Wheeler’s Imperial. But to 
! anyone asking for not more than two varie- 
, ties it is mockery to quote several, as that 
confuses, and I have told my correspondent 
I that he cannot do better than get true stocks 
I of the two first-named varieties, and sow 
seed at the earliest possible moment. Very 
much depends always on whether Cabbages 
are needed for home consumption or for 
market sale.—A. D. 

FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES: SOME OF THE 
OLDER VARIETIES. 

Previous to the introduction of Laxton’s 
Noble, there were few novelties in Straw¬ 
berries, but since that time many new 
varieties have been raised. In these days 
very few—indeed, none, but the smallest 
1 growers—would dream of limiting their 
I selection to one variety. It is different 
now, for it is no uncommon rule in gardens 
to find but one kind, that being Royal 
Sovereign. President, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
and Vicomtesse H. de Thurv were common 
in every garden twenty or more years ago, 
notwithstanding their season was identi- 
| cally the same. Each was then, and is now, 
regarded as of high merit, and in soils 
suited to their requirements, they are as 
good now as they were in those remote days. 
Last summer I saw some uncommonly fine 
beds of these Strawberries in a garden whose 
owner believed in retaining sorts that are 
well-tried and good. The tremendous crop 
of finely developed berries showed the value 
of the sorts named. Royal Sovereign was 
included in the selection,* and gave just as 
good a crop as the others, but was not bv 
any means better in any particular. British 
Queen, another old-time favourite, did 
splendidly in the heavy soil of this same 
garden. This has almost gone out of culti¬ 
vation since the advent of Royal Sovereign, 
and the many other standard Strawberries, 
though it is still used for crossing in order 
to impart high flavour to the progeny. Its 
constitution, unfortunately, is extremely 
poor, and though much effort was made in 
some gardens to make the soil suitable for 
this particular sort, failure, more often than 
not, resulted. Dr. Hogg, a variety similar 
to British Queen, and of equally high 
standing as to quality, was another of tne 
fickle Strawberries. Only on heavy land 
could it be had in a satisfactory condition. 
James Veitch was once valued for forcing 
as well as for outdoors, and where the soil 
! was suitable there is no doubt that it was 
a good kind. I have seen immense deep 
crimson-coloured berries on pots occupying 
| shelves in cool Peach and other houses. 
Then, who among growers of former days 
can forget the sensational pot Strawberry, 
Auguste Nicaiise ? Berries ozs. were by 
no means uncommon. It was a magnificent 
Strawberry when well-grown in pots, but 
in the open it was usually a failure. Eleanor, 
a large deep-coloured late fruit, is still re¬ 
tainer?, by some, though, like others, it 
had its own particular locality, and was 
never a universal success. Loxford Hall, 
grown on a north border, used to be invalu¬ 
able for late gathering, where soil was 
suitable, and gave splendid crops of bright 
fruit on quite small plants. Keen’s Seedling 
, used to be regarded as the earliest of the 
I forcing section. 


Since the introduction of Noble, auite a 
long list of introductions has come and gone. 
Popular as is Royal Sovereign everywhere, 
numbers of market and private growers 
have reinstated the old favourite, Sir J. 
Paxton, because it is of higher quality, firm, 
and of a much deeper colour than its rival. 
It remains, even at the present time, one 
of the most distinct of Strawberries, and 
fails only in size of berry when compared 
with Royal Sovereign. Presumably Royal 
Sovereign has had a reign of popularity 
such as no other Strawberry ever enjoyed 
in the history of gardening, and although 
great efforts are made to produce & better, 
this has not yet been raised. W. S. 

JULY PEACHES OUTDOORS. 
Owners of small gardens who have no 
glass for the growth of Peaches, would find 
some degree of pleasure from July ripened 
fruits gathered from a sunny wall. Estab¬ 
lished trees, perhaps, give the first ripe 
fruits. Young ones being more prone to 
leaf growth are not usually so precocious, 
though probably the fruit would be larger. 
The American Peaches Alexander, Waterloo, 
or Amsden June are those from which July 
Peaches are taken. Quality is a point that 
does not call for much remark when com¬ 
parisons are made with .standard summer 
varieties such as Royal George or Belle- 
garde. Feeding with artificial or natural 
manures accompanied by a mulch of good 
stable litter will stimulate the trees in the 
production of larger sized samples, with a 
corresponding later ripening of the fruit. 
My trees, which are neither highly fed nor 
mulched, give medium-sized fruit from the 
10th July onward, tlie aspect of the wall 
being almost due south, and consequently 
very warm in periods of summer weather. 
The colour of these Peaches is of an intense 
crimson, covering almost the whole surface. 
The trees are left unnailed until the fruit 
is gathered, because there is an advantage 
gained from the shade the young growth gives 
to the advancing fruits. Sudden exposure 
to a tropical sun, once the fruits are in a 
forward state, may lead to scalding, spoil 
ing them for any purpose, therefore, what 
thinning of summer growth may be necessary 
is done, deferring tving or nailing till a later 
date. I have found these American Peaches 
crop better this year than the mid-season 
and late varieties, due, undoubtedly, to the 
sunless, and very rainy summer and autumn 
of 1909. The early character and clearing 
of these July Peaches afford the trees an 
opportunity of maturing their growth in 
advance of the maincrop sorts. The same 
thing of course happens in the garden 
among all classes of fruit trees, many of 
them being without a crop from no other 
reason than is occasioned by immaturity of 
the summer growth. Trees trained to walls, 
though they have a better prospect, are, 
nevertheless, far from being fully cropped. 
Another reason that will readily account 
for sterility in Peaches, whether they be 
early or late, is defoliation, brought about 
by attacks of red-spider. Nothing is more 
certain to cause a loss of crop than red- 
spider when allowed to run riot among 
the foliage. Last year, though so wet, 
is well remembered for the unusual 
abundance of red-spider. Lentil the 
Peaches are ripe and gathered, noth¬ 
ing beyond clear water apphed with 
force is advised, but directly the trees are 
cleared of their crop, syringe with nicotine 
emulsion, or coat with sulphur; ether w’ll 
destroy red-spider. West Wilts. 

NOTES AND PEPLIES. 

Moving Vines.-I have three Black Hamburgh 
Vines, planted about sewn years. The hou.-o lias to 
he pulled down. Can I move these, and, if so. what 
is the best time to do it?— Conifer. 

[It is possible to lift and transplant Vines 
successfully provided the new border is in 
readiness for them, so that the roots are ex 
posed to the outer air for as short a time 
as may be necessary. Naturally, they will 
not—neither should you allow them to do 
so—carry much fruit next vear, but they 
may be moderately cropped the year follow¬ 
ing. The best time to transplant them will 
I be as soon as they shed their leaves, and 
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this will give you ample time to get the new 
border ready for their reception between 
now and then. We, a few years since, saw 
some Muscat of Alexandria Y r ines which were 
lifted and had to be laid in by the heels out¬ 
doors for a few weeks before they could be 
lanted in their new quarters in another 
ouse. The second season after undergoing 
this ordeal, they bore a moderate crop, it 
was true, but it was of the highest quality in 
every respect, and since then they have given 
the greatest satisfaction.] 

Foliage of Apricot unhealthy. 1 am sending 
herewith home leaves from an Aprkot tree. and shall 
he obliged if you cau tell me the cause of their 
changing colour and the remedy. Although the 
growth of the tree this year is not vigorous, it looks, 
except for the colour of the leaves, quite healthy, 
hut has no fruit. Last year it had a good crop, and 
then, for the first time, the colour of some of the 
leaves was variegated, as these are. It is growing in 
a south border against a high wall with a glass 
coping. The cause can hardly be from poorness of 
nail or want of moisture, as the border has had three 
heavy dressings of liquid-manure this season, besides, 
there has been plenty of ram, and the soil is natur¬ 
ally good. The other trees in the same border are 
Peaches, and all of them are healthy and vigorous. 
The tree is a young one, having been planted only 
some three or four years. — South Somerset. 

[It is the brown-rot fungus (Monilia fructi- 
gena) which has attacked the foliage of your 
Apricot. The best remedy for this is Bor¬ 


only a very moderate amount of manure of any kind 
The soil is red Devonshire, over old red sandstone, 
heavy, but productive. Apple-tree6 near—bushes and 
half-standards—in usual health, also Currants and 
Gooseberries. Trunk of tree is 6 inches in diameter; 

I head, 12 feet to 14 feet: height, lu feet; growth 
free; shoots of this year, 2J feet to 3 feet long, but 
almost leatless. About six years ago the trunk be- 
| came bark-bound, and bark split longitudinous, natur¬ 
ally. Lime (and soot) washed last winter and pre¬ 
vious winters. What is disease and remedy?—E. A. 
i Foster. 

[It is a species of fungus called scab, which 
has attacked the foliage of your Medlar, and 
1 it comes nearest to that which infests the 
Pear (Fusiclodium pirinum), if not the iden- 
I tieal species. The remedy is the same—i.e., 
to spray with Bordeaux mixture three times 
| in succession, allowing a week or ten days 
' to intervene between each application. In 
the winter, spray with caustic wash, and 
| with a solution of sulphate of iron before 
the wood-buds break next spring. To make 
the latter, dissolve 8 ozs. of the sulphate in a 
gallon of warm water, and apply at once. 
The Bordeaux mixture you can purchase 
prepared ready for use, all that is necessary 
being to dilute and apply according to direc¬ 
tions. Gather up and burn all fallen leaves.] 

Melons In frames.— Give a little air at the 
: hack of the frame early in the morning. A 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON SMITH! AUREUM. 
The accompanying illustration depicts a 
showy Rhododendron, belonging to a group 
which was at one time known under th« 
generic name of Azaleodendron. on account 
of the various kinds of which the group is 
composed having been raised by crossing 
various deciduous species, commonly known 
as Azaleas, with evergreen varieties. Some 
of these varieties are exceptionally showy, 
and several very fragrant. One of the best- 
known members of this group is R. aza- 
leoides, a hybrid between the deciduous Rho¬ 
dodendron viscosum and the evergreen R. 
maximum. It grows about 4 feet in height, 
and bears small, fragrant, lilac-tinted flowers 
very freely during late June and early July. 
R. Smithi aureum, however, is a very dif¬ 
ferent looking plant. It originated as a hybrid 
between an evergreen variety and Rhodo¬ 
dendron sinenso (Azalea mollis). Its habit 
is much looser than that of the better known 
azaleoidcs, while the leaves are longer, 
thinner, and glaucous. The flowers aro 
almost as large as those of R. sinense, and 
are in moderate sized trusses. 



the colour being yellow', and 
the flowering period late May 
and early June. A companion 
plant, known as R. Brough- 
toni aureum, is, if anything, 
better than Smithi aureum, 
for the flowers are of a richer 
colour. It may readily bo 
distinguished, even when out 
of flower, for it is of stronger 
growth, and the leaves have 
no glaucous colouring. Most 
of the sorts which belong to 
this group are readily raised 
from cuttings of half-ripe 
shoots, inserted in pots of 
sandy peat during July and 
August. Most of the kinds 
are very useful for forming 
beds in conspicuous places on 
the outskirts of lawns or for 
planting in groups in the fore¬ 
ground of a shrubbery. 

D. 

FORMS OF AZALEA. 

Is there any rule bv which the 
'arious deciduous Azaleas can be 
distinguished-that. is, mollis from 
Ghent or pontica? In which cla^s 
are the dwarf-growing single blooms 
of various colours—mollis or Ghent? 
Catalogues are very confusing—for 
instance, in the hybrid Azalea mollis 
section is Mr. Desbois, also Prince 
Albert Badonin, grown on one stem, 
probably worked upon a pontica 

Rhododendron 8inith> aureum in the Royal Gardens, Kew. ’ a ! s 0 V» * U Azalea 

section, is Fama, ako on the one 
fetem.—A zaleas. 


deaux mixture. You cau purchase this pre¬ 
pared ready for use, and all that is neces¬ 
sary is t-o dilute it according to instructions, 
and apply it in the form of a spray. As the 
attack is a virulent one, spray not less than 
three times, allowing a week or ten days to 
elapse between each application. You had 
best gather up all leaves as they fall and 
burn them. In November next, spray the 
tree with caustic soda wash at the same 
strength as that recommended for Peaches, 
and toward the end of January spray with 
a solution of sulphate of iron, 6 ozs. to 
1 gallon of warm water. Should any leaves 
exhibit signs of being affected with the 
fungus next spring, spray immediately with 
dilute Bordeaux mixture. Dress the border 
surface with fresh slaked lime, after pruning 
the tree next winter, giving sufficient to 
whiten the soil. Our best thanks are due 
to you for packing the sample of leaves so 
carefully and securely. They reached us in 
a perfectly fresh condition, which enabled 
us at once to establish the identity of the 
disease.] 

Fungus on Medlar. —I have a Medlar, on 
Hawthorn stock, ten years planted, which has done 
well until this year, when it flowered freely as usual 
and eet a emnll crop. Since then its foliage has 
dropped to a very large extent, and there is hardly 
a fruit left. The ground over its roots is usually 
eropped with such things as salad or Spinach. No 
rank manure or artificial has been used—indeed, 


close, stuffy atmosphere may bring on canker 
in the main stems. If there is any red-spider 
on the foliage, close with a saturated atmos¬ 
phere very early in the afternoon, and venti¬ 
late a little when the moisture has done its 
work. This may have to be repeated, as it is 
necessary to have healthy foliage to flavour 
the fruit. This treatment cannot be carried 
out when the fruits are ripening, as possibly 
under such conditions cracking may follow. 
The fruits should be placed on pans or bricks 
with the nose end to the noftn. If canker 
appears in the stems, attack it at once with 
newly-slaked lime or powdered charcoal, and 
increase the ventilation. 

Apple Early Margaret.— This old English 
Apple is now in perfection, and affords a wel¬ 
come addition to the fruits available at the 
present moment for the dessert. It is a 
small but pretty-looking fruit, as the side 
which is exposed to the sun is heavily marked 
with red, and eight or nine well-grown 
examples form a handsome dish. For a very 
early Apple, the flesh is juicy and the flavour 
very good indeed, but, like all other varieties 
which mature at this period, it should be 
eaten direct from the tree, as the flesh turns 
mealy if the fruits are stored. It is well 
known as being a good and regular cropper, 
and may be grown in any form of tree, includ¬ 
ing standards.—A. W, 


[With all kinds of popular 
garden plants that have been obtained by 
the inter-crossing of different species and 
selections therefrom, the points of difference 
between the groups or sections are more or 
less arbitrary. The true Azalea mollis, or 
j Azalea sinensis, as botanists consider it, is a 
compact, much-branched shrub, of which 
good flowering examples may be had not 
more than 18 inches high. It will, however, 
attain a height of 3 teet to 4 feet. The 
i flowers of the normal kind are more or less 
of a terra-cotta tint, but selected named 
varieties can be obtained, whose flowers varv 
from yellow to red. The dwarf bushes, 
bristling with flower-buds, that are sent to 
this country in such large numbers during the 
winter months, and are often seen in florists’ 
shops in the spring, arc seedlings of Azalea 
mollis. It will be found that among them 
there is a certain amount of variability in the 
colour of the flowers and in other particu 
lars. As these seedlings can be purchased 
at a comparatively cheap rate, they are, of 
course, more used for general decoration than 
the named varieties, which have to be in- 
, creased by grafting, and for which, of course, 
l a higher price is charged. In dealing with 
; these Azaleas, catalogues are extremely mis- 
, leading, for in nearly every instance there is 
j a section referred to as the result of crossing 
, A. mollis with A. sinensis. As these two 
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names are synonymous, the plants included 
under this head can only be regarded as A. 
mollis pure and simple. 

The plants limited to one stem referred to 
by you have, of course, been increased by 
grafting, either on to seedlings of Azalea 
mollis or those of the Ghent section. Ail of 
these, when raised from seed and en¬ 
couraged to grow upright by the removal of 
any side-shoots, will form good stocks on 
which to graft any of the garden varieties of 
deciduous Azaleas. Even dwarf plants of 
the named varieties are—in most cases, at 
least—grafted. That group of Azaleas known 
as Ghent or pontica—for no line of distinc¬ 
tion can be drawn between them—has been 
obtained by the crossing and inter-crossing 
of Azalea arborescens, from North America, 
with white or pinkish blossoms, Azalea calen- 
dulacea, also a native of the American con¬ 
tinent, with flowers of different shades of 
yellow and red, Azalea pontica, known some¬ 
times as Azalea flava, a yellow-flowered spe¬ 
cies from the Black Sea region, Azalea nudi- 
flora, from Canada, with pink blossoms, and 
Azalea occidentalia, w ith white flowers, later 
in expanding than the others. Many of the 
earlier hybrids of this section were raised in 
Belgium, and, being sent to us principally 
from Ghent, they got to be generally known 
as Ghent Azaleas. The Gnent or Pontic 
Azaleas are for the most part taller and 
looser growers than Azalea mollis, while the 
flowers, that are borne in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion, are smaller, and generally somewhat 
later in expanding. From this circumstance, 
they sometimes escape the late spring frosts, 
which occasionally injure the blooms of A. 
mollis. In some of the Ghent varieties, the 
flowers are quite Honeysuckle-like in shape 
and very brightly coloured. They have also 
a very pleasing perfume, especially notice¬ 
able during 6unshine. There is, beside the 
above, a section not mentioned by you—a 
group whoso flowers are double or semi- 
double in character. They are in some lists 
given the unmeaning name of A. rustica. 
These forms are admired by some, but we 
think that duplication of the petals serves 
only to spoil the natural grace of the Ghent 
Azaleas.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cutting down the Spanish Broom.- 

'inta ‘ ~ 


__ __ __ _ have 

some'plants of Spanish Broom (Spartiura juriceum; 
which have suffered a good deal from fro6t through 
j-everal winters and have grown shapeless and leggy, 

1 hough they are flowering very well. VVou'd it he 
• afe to cut them right down, and, if so, when should 
it be done? 1 am anxious not to lose them. They 
never form any seed here. Is there any other way of 
propagating them?—C. S. T. 

[The only thing that can be done when the 
Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum) is old 
and leggy is to replace w’ith younger speci¬ 
mens, it being quite useless to cut the plants 
down hard, as they will not break out in a 
satisfactory manner. This applies more or j 
less to all the larger members of the Broom I 
family. You say that the Spanish Broom j 
does not produce seed with you, but it does ; 
in many placas, and young plants can be | 
readily obtained from most nurseries. In 
order to give satisfaction it is necessary to 
nlant this Broom when young, as e<s;ablished | 
plants rarely get over the check of removal. I 
In a young state, too, the shoots may be 
stopped in order to lay the foundation of a 
bushy specimen, for when young they quickly [ 
break out again after being cut.] 

The doublo-flowered Deutzla.— One is | 

pleased to observe the note by “D.” on this 
most useful plant, which is far from plenti¬ 
ful in many quarters, and which is usually 
much admired. I know a large plant trained 
on the front wall of a villa close to a main 
road which is well covered with bloom every 
season and which has always been greatly 
admired by all passers-by. It flowers un¬ 
usually freely, and gives handsome racemes 
of its pure-white flowers in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. Inquiry of the owner generally con¬ 
firms the value of the treatment recom¬ 
mended by “D.,” as this plant receives a 
good surface-dressing annually. It is, how¬ 
ever, given in winter, as the position of the 
plants renders it inadvisable to apply the 
manure in cummer, as It <r, ould be offensive 
at that time. However, so long as the plant 
receives its needed noXirishment it seems to 
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make little difference. The other double 
variety—that mentioned by your contributor 
as having its bloom heavily stained with 
purple—is a very fine plant also. This I 
grow in bush form, and in the open, where 
it makes a handsome specimen in its season, 
and one which is appreciated by many. It 
seems a pity that <such fine shrubs should 
be so little grown in many districts as bush 
plants. As such they are extremely orna¬ 
mental, provided the dead wood ia cleared 
out annually, as recommended bv your cor¬ 
respondent. Timely attention will do much 
to keep even old plants in an ornamental 
condition. The forms of D. crenata are cer¬ 
tainly hardier than those of the most of the 
other species, but the latter are much 
hardier than many suppose, and I have 
| found the fine varieties raised by Messrs. 

; Lemoine quite hardy enough for the outdoor 
| garden, and highly ornamental when in 
bloom.—S. A. 

A fine Broom.—Mr. T. Smith, to whom we are 
indebted for making known so many beuutilul plants, 

I «ends us from Newry a very pretty and graceful 
Broom (Cytifciis elongatus), which is a show y bush,and, 
there!ore, should be welcome at this time of the 
year. It has an interesting way of blooming on the 
\ oung points succeeding the present masses. It is, 
we suppose, hardy. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

Thebe is important work in connection with 
Chrysanthemums during August. Not that 
they may be neglected in any way during any 
other month, for the successful grower builds 
up the plants gradually through a long season, 
from the time the cutting is put in. Any 
check through not doing things at the proper 
time will eventually show itself, and lost time 
cannot be made up by forcing. The season so 
far has not been unfavourable, and the plants 
look well. The 6hovvery weather has kept 
the plants free from insect pests, and, given 
a sunny time, the wood should be well 
ripened and strong. To aid this last desirable 
state, over-crowding must be avoided. Soft, 
sappy stems and huge, soft leaves may look 
pleasing, but such growth docs not, bear 
finely-developed blossoms. Leaves of a firm, 
leathery texture are what we expect at this 
time of the year, and which bear a healthy 
green, metallic looking colour. 

Growers who desire large blooms for show- 
have now their minds full of bud-taking, as it 
is essential to get a long period if the bloom is 
to be of huge dimensions. August is a good 
month for this, as most varieties perfect a 
crown bud. that to be obtained for our present 
purpose. Its whereabouts may be noted by 
the novice at the points of each main shoot of 
the plant, three being the number of shoots 
usually retained. The point of each, in the 
act of forming new growths, will have a 
flower-bud in the centre of a cluster of 
growths. Remove the growths, and thus re¬ 
tain the flower-bud. These buds develop and 
produce the exhibition blooms. But if a 
quantity of smaller flowers on a plant bo de¬ 
sired, crown buds are ignored, and each plant 
becomes more bushy, eventually flowering as 
a matter ot course. That fine \ellow Japanese 
variety, Hon. Mrs. Lopes, requires the buds 
to be selected quite early in August. It is. 
however, of little use to name any particular 
varieties. A general rule is that one must 
have the early crown buds named to stand 
any chance of prizes in November, if that be 
the object of the cultivator. 

At this period most exhibitors give their 
plants a top-dressing, to assist surface roots. 
Good for the purpose are horse-droppings or 
cow-manure, or stiff loam, to which is added, 
according to directions, one of the well- 
known artificial manures. The only fault one 
can find with top-dressing is that there be¬ 
comes a greater difficulty in knowing when a 
plant requires water. The surface may be 
wet und that below dry. The only thing to 
do is to tap each pot, and a hollow sound will 
tell that moisture is required. There is, 
however, the risk of over-watering a Chrysan¬ 
themum in good health at this time of the 
year. In addition to top dressing, waiter w ith 


a weak solution of manure every time. This 
I obtain as drainings from a farmyard. It is 
not easy to get these in many cases, but mate¬ 
rial may be had by collecting manure in a bag 
and putting the same into a tub of water. If 
used clear, and just strong enough to colour 
the water, no mistake can be made. Syringe 
the plants morning and late afternoon of fine 
days. This will be a groat advantage in ward¬ 
ing off insect pests. The insect that gives 
some trouble at the present time is the ear¬ 
wig. I use the stems of Broad Beans cut into 
short lengths. These, being hollow, are 
placed among the branches and examined 
each day. If Bamboo canes are employed for 
training the growths, a harbour that may be 
overlooked is near for this hurmful insect. 
Stop the points of the canes with clay or 
putty. Securing the grow ths is a matter of 
course, as neglect in this may lead to the 
finest shoots being broken by the wind. 

Outdoor varieties seem rather later to 
bloom this year. There is little to do in re¬ 
gard to them except tying the branches, and 
if the ground becomes dry, a thorough water¬ 
ing or two will be most beneficial. The new 
6ingle-flowered early Chrysanthemums, about 
which there was in the spring a considerable 
fuss, do not appeal to me. I recently saw a 
collection of the better-named kinds in bloom 
and coming into flower. Without exception, 
they are wanting in colour (the shades are 
dingy), and the liabit of the plants appears 
anything but robust. They will require im¬ 
proving before they can compete with the 
better-known double kinds in beauty and use¬ 
fulness. S. W. 

WATERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A sudden spell of windy and, for the most 
part, sunny weather shows the necessity of 
attention to watering, and this at a time, 
too, when the flower-buds are forming, and 
it becomes more than ever a necessity to 
prevent any sudden cheek in the progress of 
the plants. The foliage, now' being large as 
well as abundant, it is remarkable how 
quickly the soil dries up. I find it necessary 
to go through the plants three times a day — 
morning, noon, and night—because at no 
one time do all require watering. I usually 
cell if moisfure is needed by the dry colour 
>f the surface soil, but if there be a doubt, 
the pot is rapped with the knuckles, and if 
a hollow sound is made, give water. Mis 
takes, however, are not easily made during 
hot weather by applying too much, but 
rather by giving too little. 

The water is always placed in a tank or 
tub, and is thus warmed before use. It is 
easy to chill the roots by using it straight 
from mains or wells. A thorough syringing 
in early evening is a great help—the leaves 
like such moisture and it wards off green¬ 
fly. I rarelv water at this time of the year 
without adding some stimulant, but this in 
a very weak state. I consider it the better 
way to keep the plants in a healthy state by 
giving manures weak and oiten, rather than 
in strong doses periodically. Always at 
hand is a tub of soot-water, made by placing 
a peck or so of soot in a bag, which is 
changed every week, and the clear water 
used, so as to just colour that which is given 
the plants* In the same way I have a tub 
containing some animal manure—that from 
cows and ishcep being preferred, if I cannot 
obtain the natural drainings from the farm¬ 
yard. Fortunately, in my case I get this, 
and nothing seems better for plant growth. 
Fertilisers are best applied as surface dress¬ 
ings. as they do not mix freely with water. 
For these it is well, too, to wait for showery 
weather. If attention to watering is regular 
and (stimulants given ns advised—weak and 
often—there will be no necessity to resort 
to the bad practice of giving the plants a 
fillip with such quick-acting manures as 
nitrate of soda. In the hands of the most 
skilful growers they become dangerous when 
applied to pot plants; but with the amateur 
cultivator they readily lead to disaster. 

H. S. 


8taklng and tying border Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— Why growers of border Chrysanthe¬ 
mums leave the staking and tying of their 
plants until the boisterous weather is upon us 
it is difficult to understand. Those who study 
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their plants insert a stake for the support of 
each specimen so soon as it is planted in its 
flowering quarters, and if this be supple¬ 
mented by a tie being securely made imme¬ 
diately subsequent thereto, the young plants 
grow away freely. As growth develops, and 
the plants attain larger proportions, insert 
other stakes, with the necessary additional 
ties. We have had exceptionally strong winds 
in July, and growers, therefore, should hurry 
forward the staking and tying of their plants, 
and thus run no further risk of damage. See 
that the stakes are securely fixed in the soil, 
and, where the plants are large and the 
growths long and branching, it will be wise 
to insert two or three extra stakes to afford 
ndequate support to the brittle shoots. Make 
the ties quite secure, using stout raffia in pre¬ 
ference to anything else. First tie the raffia 
to the stake, and then make a loop-like tie, 
bringing within the loop the branch it is de¬ 
sired to control.—E. G. 

Feeding Chrysanthemums.— At this sea¬ 
son most growers of large exhibition 


solved in 2 gallons of water, and this applied 
once a week to the well-rooted plants. Deco¬ 
rative Chrysanthemums that the grower de¬ 
sires to do well should be treated in similar 
fashion. Those who may find it more con¬ 
venient to use other well-known preparations 
should use them as instructed by the vendors, 
but in no case should the strength of the dose 
be increased, or the surface-roots may be 
seriously injured at a critical period in the 
life of the plant.—A. R. H. 


ROSES. 

ROSES FOR MASSING. 

The class of Roses known as Hybrid Teas 
provides varieties of exceptional merit for 
planting in masses. A selection of sorts that 
bloom freely from early summer until cut by 
frost, the flowers of good size and shape, with 
shades of colour most varied, may be made. 
A bushy habit of growth is accompanied by 
the flower being held in an upright position. 


yellow ; Mme. Ravary, orange-yellow; Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, creamy-white, tinted 
rose; Papa Gontier, rosy-crimson, not 
double, but very effective ; Pharisaer, rosy- 
salmon, a lovely flower, and grand in a mass ; 
Prince de Bulgarie, flesh-pink; Richmond, 
scarlet-crimson, good; and Viscountess 
Folkestone, creamy-pink. H. S. 

ROSE DUCIIESS OF WELLINGTON. 
We have now so many beautiful orange, 
yellow', and apricot shades among Roses that 
it is difficult to say which one admires most. 
Duchess of Wellington grows freely, and is 
not at all weakly in its constitution—in fact, 
it belongs to the Killarney type, and we all 
know how vigorous this Rose is. The colour 
of Duchess of Wellington in the young stage 
is an intense saffron-yellow, stained with 
rich crimson, which, as the flower develops 
becomes deep coppery-yellow. It has splen¬ 
did petals, even larger than in Killarney, 
and there can be no doubt that it will soon 
rank as one of our foremost Roseo, and in a 
cool season will even be found in ex¬ 
hibition boxes. The crimson stains in 
these coppery and golden Roses seem 
very inexplicable. They are manifest 
in Mons. Pernet Ducher’s novelty, 
Rayon d’Or. Truly, the marvels in 
colouring among modern Roses are 
past comprehension. Duchess of Wel¬ 
lington was raised by Messrs. A. Dick¬ 
son and Sons, and introduced last 
year. It received an award of merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society 
and a card of commendation from the 
National Rose Society. Rosa. 


Rose Duchess of Wellington. 


Chrysanthemums are concerned as to the 
feeding of their plants. It is quite unneces¬ 
sary to apply liquid-manure, etc., to plants 
that have not long been potted. Assuming 
the plants, when finally potted, were treated 
to compost of a lasting character, there 
should be sufficient plant food stored in the 
soil to last for some considerable time—say, 
until the roots have well worked round the 
ball of soil. It is when they have exhausted 
the chief plant food constituents in the soil 
that the roots are in a condition to assimilate 
manures, etc., and until this period has ar¬ 
rived, clear water is all that is necessary. 
Some growers do this work much in advance 
of others. A good plant food for ordinary 
light soils w r as recently recommended by a 
well-known expert at a lecture on manures, 
which the reader might with advantage use. 
It is as follows : One part dried blood, one 
part nitrate of soda, three parts concentrated 
superphosphate, and one part sulphate of 
potash, all well mixpd together. One table¬ 
spoonful of the above mixture should be dis¬ 


This latter trait is by no means the least im¬ 
portant, for many of the older kinds failed, 
and were thus ineffective in a mass. A re¬ 
cent visit and stroll among the large Rose 
quarters of a nursery, where the plants num¬ 
bered many thousands, gave one a good idea 
1 as to which varieties may safely be planted 
1 in masses. The following is a selection : An¬ 
toine Itivoire, rosy-flesh shade ; Bardou Job, 
crimson, not double, but most effective ; Caro¬ 
line Testout, salmon-pink; Countess of 
1 Derby, rosy-salmon ; Countess of Gosford, 
pink, suffused yellow'; Earl of Warwick, 
salmon-pink, shaded red ; Edu Meyer, copper 
and orange, a fine addition ; Gustave Regis, 
light yellow, a thin flower, but effective in 
bud and when open ; Killarney, pale pink; 
La France, well known; Lady Battersea, 
cherry-red, shaded yellow ; Liberty, crim¬ 
son ; Lyon Rose, coral-red, tinted yellow ; 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, deep rosy-salmon, a 
great favourite ; Mme. Jules Grolez, silvery- 
rose ; Mme. Leon Pain, salmon-pink, a 
charming shade; Mme. Pernet Ducher, light 


TWENTY GOOD GARDEN ROSES. 
To obtain a true idea of the value of a 
Rose for the garden, one must neither 
go to an exhibition of Roses or to a 
Rose nursery. The best test can only 
be obtained where the beds of Roses 
have been established a year or two, 
or, more correctly speaking, where tho 
plants are cut-backs that is, not year¬ 
ling or maiden plants, such as are met 
with in nurseries. Many a Rose most 
beautiful as a “ maiden ” plant pre¬ 
sents a sorry figure as a cut-back. A 
Rose for the garden must possess a 
good habit, and its blossoms should, as 
Par as possible, be borne erect. In a 
list which recently appeared in a con¬ 
temporary, giving a list of twenty 
varieties as good garden Roses, the 
writer had for the most part selected 
novelties. Why, I ask, should old, 
tried friends be discarded to make 
room for new sorts unless they can 
claim to be superior? In this list of 
twenty varieties no mention is made 
of Mme. Abel Chatenay, one of the 
best if correctly handled. Instead, we 
have Elizabeth Barnes, which, al¬ 
though beautiful, is not to be com¬ 
pared with Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
Then, again, Lady Alice Stanley, a 
Rose undoubtedly of great promise, 
and one that was recently honoured at 
the Bagatelle trials in Paris, is men- 
' tioned. Who would think of plant- 
j ing a bed of this Rose at five shillings 
apiece when one may have such a beautiful 
kind as Caroline Testout, strangely omitted 
from the list? Florence Pemberton was 
another mentioned, and I have nothing to say 
against it save that the flower hangs its head. 
Personally, 1 would prefer the chaste and 
lovely G. Nabonnand or its lemon-white 
sport, Peace. Mons. Paul Lede is a superb 
Rose in colour, but it cannot compare with 
Mme. Ravary for vigour of growth and gene¬ 
ral usefulness, yet this splendid variety is 
omitted from the list of twenty. Countess of 
Gosford has its merits, no doubt, but it is 
very thin, and when one has Earl of Warwick 
one can afford to dispense with Countess of 
Gosford. Strangely, two of the loveliest gar¬ 
den Roses—namely, Prince de Bulgaria and 
Pharisaer—are omitted. Neither is mention 
made of Mme. Hoste, Marie Van Houtte, An¬ 
toine Rivoire, Viscountess Folkestone, Augus 
tine Guinoieseau, or La France, but we have 
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of much of the poor growth of its parent, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant. Perhaps the most glaring error 
is to recommend such a shrub-like Rose as 
J. B. Clarke. As well might one plant Gruss 
an Teplitz ! Grow them as pillars or stan¬ 
dards by all means, and they will be grand, 
but to term such a Rose a “ good bedder ” 
shows want of judgment. I know many have 
been disappointed with J. B. Clark, and have 
rooted it out. I am glad to find General 
MacArthur recommended, for it is, without 
doubt, one of the best garden Roses wo pos¬ 
sess, although Triumph, from the same raiser, 
may eventually supersede it as being of a 
richer colour. One cannot find fault with 
Betty, Frau Karl Druschki, Gustave Gruner- 
wald, Joseph Hill, La Tosca, Lady Ashtown, 
Lyon Rose, Melanie Sonpcrt, Mrs. E. G. Hill, 
or White Killarney. Rosa. 

ROSES FOR EXPOSED GARDENS. 

1 SEE in your issue of August 6th, page 476, 
a note on Roses for exposed gardens. 7 have 
built a country cottage on the slope of one 
of the Wicklow Mountains, some 600 feet or 
700 feet above the sea, and converted an acre 
of the mountain-side into a garden. As the 
garden is swept with westerly and south¬ 
westerly gales, my experience may be of use 
to your correspondent. I spent two years 
more or less fruitlessly in trying different 
Rosea as shelter-shrubs recommended to me. 
At last I found what I wanted, and that is in ; 
fhe lovely (almost perpetual-blooming) China 
Rose, Fellenberg. From cuttings I took from j 
my original plants, I have now a large group I 
of bushes of Fellenberg, each some 3 feet or j 
4 feet in diameter, protecting the more deli- i 
cate Tea and other Roses. I cut off the 
longer shoots and old wood each year, and 
have thick, bushy plants, literally smothered 
in bloom, for six or seven months in the year. 
Of course, the Rugosa Roses are well known 
as very hardy, and I have large clumpe of 
these, both the white and coloured varieties, j 
in exposed places, and these grow into im¬ 
mense bushes, with their beautiful Rose- 
Apples all the winter. 

In order to protect the Roses and other 
climbing plants on my pergola, I found 
nothing better than the Spanish Broom, 
planted on the windward side. Dundee 
Rambler and one or two other of the Ayr¬ 
shire Roses will also stand the severest gales, 
and these I used on my pergola, but removed 
‘or better climbing Roses when a screen had 
been formed. 

As regards Rose cuttings, referred to by 
another correspondent in the same issue of 
your journal, I cannot, understand why nur¬ 
serymen do not supply these more abundantly. 
They are far less trouble to make than bud¬ 
ding the Brier or Manetti, and in my exposed 
garden, which catches every ray of sunshine, 
so that the wood i« well ripened, I find more 
than 90 per cent, of my Rose cuttings always 
root. 

By the way, why do you not more fre¬ 
quently recommend Corallina? 1 know of no 
Rose except the Wichuraianas, the Rugosa, 
and Fellenberg, which have fewer vices or 
pests. It blooms longer than any Rose I 
have except some of the China Roses, and is 
exquisite in bud and very easy to strike from 
cuttings. My soil is a very dry sandstone and 
boulder clay, and my chief difficulty is a I 
supply of water. But, thanks to the aid of I 
the “ dowser,’’ I obtained a magnificent supply 
of water for drinking purposes, and catch 
every drop of rain water in large tanks, and j 
also all the balli water in a. separate tank. ] 
Some day 1 will send you a fuller account- of 
rav experiment in gardening, in a place where 
experienced gardeners all predicted failure, 
with some photographs of the place as it was 
eight years ago and is now, if you care to 
publish them. W. F. Barrett. 

Carrigocma , near Brag. Co. H <cklo\c. 

(Many thanks. We shall be very pleased 1 
to have the notes and also the photographs 
you refer to.—E d.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hybrid Wichuraiana Roses.-Will you kindly ! 
recommend me the two you consider fieri out of the ■ 
followin':? I Want strong growers, fru, and that 
remain in flower a long time, like Dorothy l'erkin* 1 
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(does. I have the following: Dorothy Perkins, Elise 
I Rubiclion, Hiawatha, and intend adding aLso Edward 
| Proust, as a friend strongly recommends It. Two best 
, out of following: Edwin Lonsdale. Gardenia, Joseph 
| Lamy, Robert Craig, W. K. Harris, and Excclsa.— 
G. H. R. 

[All the Dorothy Perkins tribe, such as 
White Dorothy, Lady Godiva, Christian 
Carle, Dorothy Dennison, are continuous- 
blooming, giving a fair autumnal crop. Of 
your list, w e should recommend Gardenia and 
Joseph Lamy as being two very beautiful 
. sorts, although they do not continue any great 
length of time. Alberic Barbier is one of the 
' best, and you do not appear to possess this 
| sort. Exeelsa may be a free bloomer, but we 
1 have not yet tested it sufficiently to warrant 
I us in giving an opinion. Debutante is a good 
J variety, and will yield blossom quite late in 
the year.] 

j Rose Lady Penzance falling.-1 enclose a 
I specimen of stem and leaf taken from a Lady Pen¬ 
zance Rose. It blossomed in great abundance for 
four or five years, and was a very strong grower. 
This spring, however, it. developed a disease, and has 
neither blossomed nor made any new thoots. It lias 
also borne only leaves enough to show that it is not 
dead. 1 cannot flml anything corresponding to it in 
our book on the diseases of Roses. It does not seem 
to have infected the Roses near it, but another Lady 
Penzance, in quite a different part of the garden, 
shows signs of going of! in the same manner, although 
planted only a year ago. I should be much obliged 
if you could give me any information about it.— 
Carta. 

[We believe the growth submitted is at¬ 
tacked by what is known as Rose-tumour. It 
is described in the Journal of the R.H.S., 
vol. xxvii, 1902, p. 45. There appears to be 
no known remedy, and we can only suggest 
cutting away the growths, to induce new 
basal growths. You would do no harm by 
spraying the growths after pruning (which 
may be done at once) with Woburn Bordeaux 
mixture. This article is manufactured in the 
form of a paste, and mixes readily with 
water.] 

A charming Wichuraiana Rose.-We have in 
Lady Qodiva a Rambler Rose of rare beauty, that 
may be said to even surpass Dorothy Perkins, from 
which it sported. It is remarkable how Dorothy 
Perkins has given us these pretty sports in such a 
comparatively short time, and they ure very oppor¬ 
tune, for we need them to relieve the rather mono¬ 
tonous effect of the dazzling pink of the original. 
The White Dorothy is gaining many admirers. 1 
have had several sprays this year whose blossoms 
have been parti coloured (pink and white), but I 
question whether this can be fixed.- Rosa. 


FERNS. 


HARDY FERNS IN A LONDUN 
COURTYARD. 

Half-a dozen years ago I was consulted 
w r ith regard to planting a narrow border at 
the foot of a wall, the said wall keeping off 
every blink of sunshine. Furthermore, it 
| prevented a good deal of rain from reaching 
the soil. At the end of the wall, where 
fairly tall plants were needed, I advised a 
j plant of Aralia Sieboldi and Aucuba 
I japonica, the two best evergreens for 
i London. The rest of the border was planted 
j with a selection of the Lady and Male Ferns, 
not the curious depauperated or heavily- 
crested forms, but the typical kinds, and a 
few varieties quite their equal in vigour. 
This border has proved a great success, the 
Aralia and Aucuba, despite the fact that 
they are shaded by a Laburnum in a neigh¬ 
bouring garden, have developed into hand¬ 
some specimens, and the border of Ferns is 
a charming masts of greenery. In prepar¬ 
ing for the planting of the Ferns, investiga¬ 
tion showed that the border consisted of 
about. IS inches of fairly good soil and 
underneath this gravel. The border was well 
dug without disturbing the gravel, and the 
Ferns planted therein. Care was taken that 
the soil was not made higher than the sur¬ 
rounding ground—in fact, it was just a little 
lower, so that the water would not run off 
at any time. This is, no doubt, the reason 
that the Ferns grow so luxuriantly. In most 
town gardens where the culture of Ferns is 
attempted they are stuck in a heap of bricks 
and stones called a rockwork, the result being 
starvation, and serving only to show the 
tenacity of life to be found in some Ferns. 
In planting a bed or border the tendency 
in nearly u\ cry ease is to heap up the soil 
far above the surrounding ground, so that 
nearly every drop of water runs off. The 


amateur is in this not alone to blame, for 
even in many public gardens the soil of the 
beds is piled up to such an extent that the 
plants cannot flourish. G. S. C. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Blight on Plum-leaves. -I would be glad to 

be informed, through Gardeni.no Illustrated, as to 
the cau.se of the blight on the Plum-leaves sent here¬ 
with? The tree is planted in a light soil (a little of 
which is enclosed) against a wall facing south. The 
trunk and branches of the tree seem all right— do 
appearance of fungus.-N., PortobeUo. 

[The Plum-leaves sent are infested with a 
disease called the Plum-rust (Puccinia pruni), 
which accounts for their pitted appearance 
mid rusty colour. In addition, they have also 
been eaten by caterpillars—in all probability 
those of the winter-moth (Chimatobia bru- 
mata)—and have also been infested with the 
leaf-curling aphis (Aphis pruni). It is too 
late to do anything in the way of destroying 
the last two named pests, but preventive mea- 
surevs should be adopted next winter by 
spraying the tree thoroughly with caustic 
soda wash. Give two applications, one in 
November and another about the end of 
January. Then, after the fruit is set next 
spring, should any aphides be observed, 
syringe at once with Quassia-extract, and 
w henever necessary afterwards ; £ pint of the 
extract to 4 gallons of soft w r ater will, when 
well mixed, destroy this and all other kinds of 
aphides infesting “fruit-trees. For the rust, 
spray now' with a solution of sulphide of 
potassium, made by dissolving 1 oz. in 3 gal¬ 
lons of warm water, in which dissolve 3 ozk. 
of soft-soap prior to adding the sulphide. As 
the attack is a severe one, spray the tree 
three times, allowing ten or fourteen days to 
elapse between each application. After the 
foliage is fully developed next spring, keep 
a watchful eye on the tree, and resort to the 
use of the sulphide at once should the rust 
re appear. As a further precautionary mea¬ 
sure, spray the tree with a solution of iron 
sulphate immediately before the buds break. 
Dissolve 6 ozs. of the sulphate in 1 gallon of 
warm water, and well spray every portion of 
the tree with it. When dry, the tree will 
assume a rusty appearance, but to this you 
need not pay any attention.] 

Name of fly. -Will you be so kind as to tell me 
through your valuable paper the name of the flies I 
have enclosed and if they are harmless or not? They 
were found in great numbers on the edge of the 
moors while cutting a field of Clover in North York¬ 
shire.— Ultton Buscel. 

[The flies are examples of the Ox-breeze- 
flie.s (Tabanus bovinus), which attack cattle 
and horses, and suck their blood.] 

Insect for name. -1 shall be much obliged if 
you will name enclosed insect. Mrs. C. Boulnois. 

[The fly is one of the ichneumons. These 
flies arc to be regarded as friends of the 

f jardener. inasmuch as they lay their eggs in 
iving caterpillars of various sorts, ana the 
larva: feed inside of and finally destroy the 
caterpillars. One may know them imme¬ 
diately by their four wings and the habit 
they have of keeping their antennae in a con¬ 
stant state of vibration, as well as by the 
thin stalk which attaches the abdomen to the 
thorax. The females have a long apparatus 
by which they deposit eggs in the cater¬ 
pillars, piercing their ekins.J 

Diseased Lilac.— Could you kindly give me any 
information about the enclosed shoot of a double 
white Lilac? I should think the tree is about six or 
seven years old. growing on light 6andy soil, but 
fairly rich. This is the first year the leaves have 
gone off so. It appears like tome fungoid disease. 
I.- I here any cure?-Dot RLE WHITE LILAC. 

( The Lilac leaves arc affected by a disease 
due to a bacteria called Pseudomonas 
syringiu. This disease is usually more preva¬ 
lent in wet places than in dry. Plants grow¬ 
ing by themselves or in well-drained situa¬ 
tions very rarely suffer. Spraying is not 
likely to be of any avail, but all the shoots 
affected should be cut out and burned, eo as 
to 6top the spread of the trouble.] 

Green-fly on Pelargoniums and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (//. J. T.). — If you have the Pelargoniums 
indoors, then the best remedy is to fumigate with 
XL-A11 vaporiser. In the c:ise of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which we conclude are in the open air, dust 
the shoot.* with Tobacco-powder or syringe with kero¬ 
sene emulsion, Gidiurst compound. Tobacco-water, or 
XL-A11 insecticide,, any of which would destroy the 
aphides. Kindly send us some specimens or the 
Canna-leaves, an>1 we will do our best to help you. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

FLAT ROCK GARDENS. 

These illustrations,in Mr. Kingsmill’g garden, 
show clearly that the common plan of 
piling up rock gardens like a wall is wrong. 
Both for effect and for the plants to thrive a 
gentle level is all that is really wanted in 
many cases ; but the surface water conditions 
vary so much that we may in some cases have 
a higher elevation, and where there is natural 
rock it is the best of all. But the great thing 
which we want to impress is that the 
common way so often seen even in public 
gardens of piling up rock gardens is wrong. 
In cases shown the plants grow in paths and 
are very fond of doing so, and the effect is 
such as would not mar any garden landscape. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Heucheras.—T o the amateur who likes the 
Heueheras, it is a source of disappointment 


flower freely, but, unfortunately, all in vain. 
I tear my plants to pieces annually and 
get a few spikes, but I can never obtain 
the many flowers one ought to have on a 
plant such as this. Happily, we have a 
i number of hybrid Heucheras, and these are 
most useful as a rule, although I hardly 
■ think any one of them is quite so bright 
i as the fine old Heuchera sanguinea when 
I seen doing well. A discussion on the subject 
| should do some good. 

The Virginian Speedwell.—I am told 
; that our American botanists have driven 
I this fine plant, which we call Veronica 
virginica, out of the ranks of the Veronicas, 
and have placed it among some others by 
another name. But it is a Veronica to ail 
I intents, and I do not think it is likely to 
j become well-known by another name. So I 
, prefer to call it bv one which was familiar 
to flower lovers for many years. I have 
( two forms here; one with white flowers 
and the other a kind of lilac blue. The 
| white form is a remarkably pretty, tall, 
late-flowering plant, coming in well in the 
garden in the end of July and in August. 


Gardening Illustrated is not versed in 
all flowers, nor is every one acquainted with 
every use which can be made of common 
plants. And this was the thought that 
struck me when I saw a big mass of the 
common London Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa, 
growing on a retaining wall. It was in a 
shady place, where not everything would 
grow, and there it was for a couple of months 
a picture of lace-like flowers. It was little 
wonder that some people long ago called 
it by the name of “ Queen Anne’s Laee- 
work.” On asking how it was induced to 
form such a mass on the wall, I was in¬ 
formed that it was stuck in between the 
stones, which were not more than a foot 
in size, in early autumn, and that in the 
course of a couple of years it has covered 
the space between these and formed this 
mass. It is to the credit of this plant, too, 
that it is evergreen, and that it will grow 
as well in shade as in sun. It will also 
do in a comparatively dry spot besides being 
a good plant for a moist spot. 1 hope I have 
atoned for taking up space with a common 
plant, but this simple, old fashioned plant 



Tart of flat rock garden al The Hull, Harrow Weald. 


to find that the beautiful Heuchera 
sanguinea is so shy of flowering in many 
gardens. Talking the other day to a friend 
who has long grow r n these plants, he spoke 
of this when it was first introduced, and 
produced an old catalogue of Mr. T. S. 
Ware’s, when that firm was at Tottenham. 
In this there was a representation of 
Heuchera sanguinea with a profusion of 
bloom such as I have never seen, but which, 
he tells me. was quite justified by the plants 
first introduced, and which my friend iB 
firmly convinced must have been from 
another habitat. Many, he said, who saw 
the picture were disappointed after buying 
the later imported plants, but there are 
some w r ho had the first ones who have no 
reason to be sorry for their purchase. But 
time has thinned their ranks, he tells me, 
and he would be glad to meet with the 
original type of this plant again. Walker’s 
variety is, he thinks, the best of the 
sanguinea forms in existence at the present 
time, but the others are painfully shy in 
flowering. 1 think I have tried all the stock 
cultural hints to induce II. sanguinea to 
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I It is handsome even in a dry border, and 

in a richer and moister one it is decidedly 

more imposing, running up to a height of 

5 feet to 6 feet, and looking really well with 

its whorls of pretty serrated leaves and its 
spikes of white flow’ers. The second is 
rather taller, and is a most attractive plant. 
It came originally from a once-faraous 
garden, the source of much enjoyment to 
its owner, who, alas! is no longer in the 
flesh. Both of these Veronicas are excellent 
| border plants, and for bold effect in the 
wild garden I should think hard to surpass. 
But it is not every one of us who can possess 
a wild garden, and the majority must be 
content with this Speedwell as a border 
flower. It is thoroughly hardy. 

London Pride. —One almost fancies a 
reader, who has long passed the pons 
asinorum of the knowledge of hardy flowers, 
saying, as he read this heading. “ Pooh! 
what’s the good of talking about London 
Pride ? *Tis such a common plant, and so 
absurdly easy to grow that only a raw 
amateur would tliink it worth writing 
about.” That may be so, but every reader of 


is really much more deserving of considera¬ 
tion than many we prize as the ‘‘apple of 
our eye.” 

Lamarck’s Evening Primrose.— Another 
common plant which I have learned to like 
better since I began growing it (although, 
to tell the truth, I cannot sav that I have 
done much in the way of ‘‘cultivating it,” 
seeing that it needs practically no cultiva¬ 
tion) is (Enothcra Laraarckiana, more 
correctly, I am informed, called (E. biennis 
Lamarckiana. When I first knew r it I had 
only seen it during the day, and I was 
amused to observe it growing in a good 
garden where many good hardy flowers were 
cultivated. It didn’t appeal to me then, as 
in the full noonday sun it looked dowdy and 
hardly fit for the company it kept in the 
garden. But on re-visiting the garden later 
in the evening I was amazed at the trans¬ 
formation. It was as if some beautifully 
dressed dame had thrown off her waterproof 
w r raps and revealed her fine attire. At mid¬ 
day, the flowers which had been open the 
previous evening, wore in their stage of 
dissolution (and an advanced one at that) 
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while the others were only in the bud. In 
the evening the latter bad opened to the 
glorious soft yellow flowers, with a peculiar 
attractive appearance we see in blooms of 
this class. The effect of a group of th : s 
plant in the gloaming was very fine, and 
I resolved to grow this CEnothera. My 
friend gave me some young plants, and 
said, “You will never be without this Even¬ 
ing Primrose.” To this day I have plenty 
of plants of my own—too many, in fact, and 
I weed out a host every year. I find that 
the transplanted seedlings are never so 
vigorous as those which spring up, grow, 
and flower, without removal, and so I leave 
those I want where they are to bloom, and 
ull out the others. This is one of the 
iennials—for such it is—which resent dis¬ 
turbance to some extent, and which are 
always finer when allowed to bloom where 
they spring from seeds. It seeds so 
lavishlv that “galore” hardly seems a 
sufficiently expressivo word to describe the 
number of plants which spring up in a 
garden into which Lamarck’s Evening 
Primrose has once found its way. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


FLOWERS OF MEAD AND STREAM. 
There is, I think, no greater change, or one 
which benefits one more when run down, 
than to go from the daily hum-drum and 
bustle of the town and stay for a time in an 
unconventional manner on a yacht or wherry 
on the Norfolk rivers and broads, where one 
may enjoy to the full the rest and quiet such 
a holiday gives. So spent, a vacation becomes 
beneficial, as one can go from place to place, 
when wind and tide allow and fancy dictates ; 
indeed, may be entirely out of sound of the 
world’s work for a while, and where scarcely 
anything occurs to break one’s slumbers. It 
is, perhaps, this feeling of intense stillness 
that makes the most impression on townsfolk 
who visit the waterways of Norfolk for the 
first time, where in the quiet of the night 
the faintest sounds are heard above the gentle 
whisper of the stream, and where 
The murmuring rher 
Winds through meadows green, 

Where mellow grasses by the marges quiver.” 
To many, a restful holiday of this descrip- 
tion is calculated to do more than one spent 
at a seaside resort ; and to those who, like 
myself, seek for quietness, the Norfolk 
Broads have their own peculiar charm. An 
acquaintance of something like twenty years 
with the district prompts me to say that "there 
are many whose hobby perhaps does not take 
them very frequently into a garden, yet are 
nevertheless drawn to the flower-fringed 
rivers and gay meadowB, relieved here and 
there by gaunt windmills. But to the lover 
of a garden, these waterways have much to 
interest. Visit them at any time from May to 
September you find a galaxy of blossoms. 
In the early summer the banks are bright 
with Forget-me-nots, Kingcups, and Meadow 
Sweet. For many miles on either side the 
stream, 

“ Like sentinels 
Yellow Iris standi on guard,*’ 

and, unaffected by the sun, myriads of white 
and golden Water Lilies unfoid their petals. 
Sedges, too, sway about with every rustle of 
the breeze, and towering above them all at 
this season of the year are the tall heads of 
Bulrush and giant Reeds. 

Those who have sailed up the Ant over 
Barton Broad to Stalham will have been im¬ 
pressed with the immense number of Water 
Lilies and the purity of the flowers, and 
down the Bure, in the neighbourhood of 
St. Benet’s Abbey and Salhouse, have doubt¬ 
less noticed belts of purple Orchis in the 
boggy places, the white wavy tufts of Cotton 
Grass, yellow Vetch, and fiery loosestrife. 
Many a night, as I have helped to moor the 
yacht, it has been in some spot “ alone w ith 
Nature,” away from sight or sound of habi¬ 
tation, but gorgeous with a wondrous prodi¬ 
gality of blossoms, where the “ tripper ” 
does not gather and afterwards discard them, 
only to be trampled under feet, as one often 
sees in country lanes. If one desires to see 
m fullest beauty the chief of Water Forget- 
me-nots iMyosotis pulustriM, or the com¬ 
monest, but perhaps most beautiful, of Flags 
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(Iris pseudacorus), or to have fragrance pure 
and unadulterated from a thousand marsh 
aud moisture-loving plants, he must visit 
Broadland. There he will find the Bog 
Pimpernel, Sundews, Marsh Pennywort, 
Valerian, Ragged Robin, tufted Vetch, and 
Marsh \Vouudwort. There, too, lie will see 
the Burr Reed, with tough, sword-like foliage, 
and not a few Ferns growing in the peaty 
soil within reach of the water. 

To the one specially interested in a 
garden, many of the Norfolk villages will 
have a deal to attract. He will notice what 
pride some of the cottagers take in their 
plots, and observe the variety of plants in 
the homes, the windows of which are fre¬ 
quently masses of blossoms. Creeping 
plants round the doorways, like Roses, 
Jasmines, Woodbines, and Clematises, seem 
to thrive in soil that cannot ahvavs be said 
to be of the best, but the purity of the 
atmosphere speaks for much that is beauti¬ 
ful in and about these Broadland gardens. 
Never have I seen finer Stocks and Nemesiaa, 
better trailing plants in w'indow r -boxes, 
or more robust Sweet Peas than are to be 
found in this county of rivers and streams, 
and just as the gardens are flower bedecked, 
so, too, along the dykes and river-paths 
there is a profusion of blossoms the like of 
which is not excelled in any part of England. 
And beyond the watercourses, in the far d : s- 
tance, "masses of blazing-red Poppies and 
white Dog Daisies in the meadow lands greet 
the eve, with here and there fields of corn 
and red-roofed homesteads, with cattle graz¬ 
ing, all contributing to form delightful 
pictures that to the town-dweller, above 
everyone else, speak of quiet and peace. 
One remembers vividly early mornings spent 
on these waterways around Collishall and 
Wroxham, the sunsets on Hickling Broad- 
pictures that to yachting people, whether 
they be lovers of flowers or not, have an 
irresistible charm, and linger in one’s 
memory for many a day. Leahurst. 


PENTSTEMONS. 

(Reply to “G. H. R.”) 

Few, if any, of the herbaceous plants now 
happily so much sought after are more showy 
and useful than Pentstemons, for, besides as¬ 
sisting largely to make our garden borders 
and beds gay with colour during several 
months in the year, they are of great value for 
cutting. Their'light, graceful spikes of flowers 
are not only bright, out they last fresh for a 
long time in water. The way to get plenty 
of variety is to obtain a packet of seed of a 
good strain, and to sow either in pans or 
frames filled with fine soil, or under a hand- 
light in a greenhouse, where it can be kept 
close and damp till the seed germinates, when 
the young plants should be pricked off under 
glass, and shaded for a few days till they be¬ 
come re-established, after which it is neces¬ 
sary for them to be fully exposed, in order 
that the growth they make may be sturdy and 
strong. Although Pentstemons are classed as 
hardy, they are only so in favoured parts of 
the country, or in sheltered positions, and 
only stand" uninjured when w e have mild 
winters. That being so, it is always advisable 
to protect them by keeping them in frames 
during the season named, and to plant out 
after they have been hardened off early in 
spring, which is the best ttme for sowing, as 
plants raised then bloom with great freedom 
the following year, as do also those from cut¬ 
tings taken off in August. In keeping up a 
stock in this way, the best only should be 
selected, and, by propagating annually, and 
weeding out the inferior ones, a garden may 
soon be made rich with very fine sorts, as 
Pentstemons are now much improved, and 
the flowers are far richer in colour, and 
much larger and of greater substance, than 
they formerly were. The easiest way to 
strike cuttings is to take off the young, half- 
ripe shoots in the 6ummer at about 3 inches 
in length, and, having trimmed them in the 
ordinary way, to insert them in sharp, sandy 
soil under the shelter of a handlight, which 
should be shaded by placing a few branches 
of evergreens on the sunny side. They will 
soon root if kept syringed and properly moist, 
and may then be taken up and potted singly, 
to be wintered in cold-frames till the time 


arrives for planting them out. Although 
Pentstemons will grow in almost any kind of 
soil, they succeed and thrive best in that 
which is deep and rich, as the stronger the 
shoots are, the finer will the spikes of bloom 
be if the plants are in an open, sunny posi¬ 
tion, so as to have the full benefit of all the 
light and air possible to build up and stiffen 
their stems. As a protection to old plants, 
that it may be desirable to keep on borders, 
I have found half-rotten leaves answer well. 
A few handfuls of them placed round the 
collars of the plants, and kept there by a 
branch or two of Furze or small, leafy Beech- 
boughs to prevent the birds scattering them 
abroad, will preserve them from sharp frost 
sufficiently to enable them to break into 
growth and do well again in the following 
spring. T. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Fuchsias not flowering.—During the first week 
in May I planted out eight standard Fu-Tuias, which 
1 had'had laid in soil in the cellar. Four I planted 
in a south-west border, and four in a west border. 
All have grown well and formed fine heads, but no 
flowers, with the exception of one (a double) in the 
south-west border. 1 his. last year, had blooms on 
it the .size of a large Walnut. This year they are no 
larger than a Filbert. Can you ioiin an idea as to 
the cause of the plant* not blooming'/ The soil is 
fairly rich.—G. S. M. 

[Being laid in soil in a cellar till the month 
of May, the Fuchsias were till then naturally 
in a state of rest. When planted out in fairly 
good soil, they, of course, started to grow 
freely, and they will, no doubt, flower well if 
the cold nights of autumn do not put in an 
appearance before the blossoms appear. 
After a period of rest, a certain amount of 
time is necessary for a Fuchsia to flower, and 
the stronger it grows, the longer the time one 
has to wait. Of course, some varieties are 
far more free-flowering than others, but 
when large Fuchsias, such as may be met 
with in the parks, are required to be in bloom 
early, they are started in March and allowed 
to come on gradually in a greenhouse, then 
hardened off, and ultimately planted out. 
Some cultivators prefer to keep these large 
Fuchsias in pots and plunge them out during 
the summer rather than plant them in the 
ground. This serves to check any exuber¬ 
ance of growth, and induces flowering. The 
reason of the blooms of your double variety 
being small is that they are premature, and 
many Fuchsias are very liable to produce the 
first "few and the last few flowers more or less 
out of character.] 

Planting the Gladiolus.-1 thould L.e very 
much obliged of p.ay hints as to the growing of 
Gladioli. My e-oil is' light. 1 winter them indoors, 
the flowers are fine, as a rule, but the stalks are 
very weak, *o that many are quite useless for cut¬ 
ting.— Miss l’ODE, Slade, Ivy Bridge. 

[The corms should be planted during the 
latter part of March and the first half of 
April. Planting may be continued until the 
end of the month, when one has in view a 
long and continuous display. Soil .that has 
been deeply dug in the autumn, and some 
rotten manure incorporated at the same time, 
should then be in excellent condition. Pre¬ 
vious to planting, lightly fork over the 
ground, and under these conditions planting 
may easily be done, and good results antici¬ 
pated. Plant the corms about 4 inches deep 
and 8 inches or 9 inches apart. If for ex¬ 
hibition, planting in rows has advantages, 
while for ordinary garden decoration they 
may be arranged in clumps of u size to suit 
the requirements of the position. In following 
these lines, a bold and handsome effect may 
be produced, and this with comparatively 
little outlay. It is a good plan to place a 
layer of sand in the bottom of the drill or 
holes in which the bulbs are planted, and a 
good sprinkling of the same material after the 
planting may with advantage be used, more 
particularly if the soil is very heavy. Fairly 
heavy loam is a good soil for Gladiolus grow¬ 
ing. and if the aspect is warm and sunny, eo 
much the better. Later in the year, and 
when the flower-spikes are making headway, 
a neat stake— Hazel-siakes look the least ob¬ 
jectionable—should be placed to each one. 
After flowering, and when the foliage has 
decayed, the bulbs should be lifted, this 
usually being about October, and the stems 
cut. close off to the crown of the new conns, 
which should be carefully dried off and after- 
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wards stored through the winter in a place 
free from damp and frost. The popular Gla¬ 
diolus Brenchleyensis is one of the brightest, 
cheapest, and easily grown.—T.J 
Herbaceous border.-1 have a south border, 
about 12 feet wide, with Thorn-hedge at back, which 
1 am cutting down to 6 feet. In it are Poplars and 
also some Conifers and Apple-trees, which have been 
neglected. Would this do any good a* a herbaceous 
border if all trees are removed, leaving Poplars at 
back?—C onifer. 

[We see no reason why the position, after 
it is cleared of the various subjects with 
which it is now occupied, should not answer 
a« an herbaceous border. You will neces¬ 
sarily have to trench it two spits deep—three 
would be better—leaving the clay subsoil of 
your district in the bottom, and" thoroughly 
manure the whole. Any rough kind of 
manure would answer for the lower stratum 
of soil. Prepared in thi»s way, there should 
be no difficulty in getting all the strong-grow¬ 
ing and showy species of herbaceous plants 
to succeed. The Poplars would naturally 
be beat away, but if the branches—you do 
not state variety—are prevented from ex¬ 
tending and encroaching on the border, and 
the roots cut back periodically, to prevent 
them robbing the border, the plants should 
do well.] 

The climbing Monkshood.— I do not know 
the climbing Monkshood (Aconitum volubile) 


with yellow eye ; Bessie, blush, self; Mauve 
Queen, mauve self, large; J. C. Erskine, 
fawn, crimson shaded ; Kathleen, white, suf¬ 
fused blue ; Jenny Houston, rosy-purple ; and 
others. I can never understand why Tufted 
Pansies are not more popular, w hen it is re¬ 
membered what diversity of colour they pos¬ 
sess, how remarkably free-blooming they are, 
and with what ease they may be propagated. 
As regards propagation, it is best to follow 
the rule of doing this every autumn, ns by 
this means one is able to keep up a high stan¬ 
dard of quality, besides which young plants 
bloom infinitely better than any old plants, 
and they do not die off in the middle of the 
summer. One cannot guarantee that old and 
partly worn-out plants will not do this. Give 
them ever such poor soil so long as it has a 
little sand or grit among it, and a handlight 
placed over them to keep off the worst of the 
winter, aud the reward will be sturdy-bloom¬ 
ing plants, ready for anv position by April.— 
W. F. D. 

Nymphaea scutifolia. I am growing 
several choice Water Lilies in a large stone 
basin, all doing well, especially a blue \V T ater 
Lily called Nymphma scutifolia, but it has a 
stem 6 inches out of the water, at the top of 
which is the blue flower. Is this right for the 
bloom to grow so tall and out of the water— 


now does one see much attention paid to Catananche 
coerulea. The blue flowers. Daisy-like in character, 
keep for a long time, and when mixed with some of 
the aforesaid blossom* make suitable bouquet* for 
winter vases. Catananches may be raised from seed, 
and this may be sown now In a cold-frame, and the 
plant* should be set out on a border where the sun 
can reach them.— Townsman. 

The Forget-me-not in the garden.— 'What tho 
poet describes a* the “ blue-eyed flow'ret of the 
brook,” aptly distinguishes the Forget-me-not of our 
mond3 and streams; but many people, unfortunately, 
still regard it as a plant only for places where 
moisture is prevalent. This is not altogether the 
cnse. however, for these who prow these very charm¬ 
ing late-spring flowers know quite well that they have 
a place in the pardon, and one of the best spots 
for them is a cool, shady position, where, with other 
shade-loving plants, one may liavo a prodipality of 
bloom. Myosotis palustris I have prown very well 
under the partial shade of trees. Generally speaking, 
I do not think Forizet-me-nots are sufliciently appre¬ 
ciated as garden flowers, but there are few thu gs 
that can be raised, either from seed or cuttings, so 
easily.—F. W. D. 

The double Gvnsonhila.— The double form of 
Gypsophila panieulata is certainly an improvement 
on the old variety, the flowers are a better white, 
nnd in a dried state are more prominent than the 
sinple blceoms. The double variety, however, is 
loneer in opening, being with me fully three weeks 
later. I have been cutting the sinclc panicles now 
(August 2nd) several days, hut the double sprays are 
a long way behind. One can hurry them a little hy 
seeing that the branches are tied out so that the 
sun may reach the sprays, and hy affording stimu¬ 
lants now and again; hut there is a littlo advantage 
in their late arrival, inasmuch as the sprays keep 
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mentioned by “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers,” page 476, but, from the climbing 
Monkshood that I have (the new Aconitum 
Hemsleyanum), I cannot agree with him that 
a climbing Monkshood is not to be desired. 
I consider Aconitum Hemsleyanum a particu¬ 
larly desirable plant. I purchased my plant 
in March, and put it in at once, and it made 
splendid growth, attaining a height of over 
10 feet on the wall. After its growth was 
completed, it commenced to flower, and 
bloomed profusely from the base to the top. 
The helmet-shaped blossoms, which were of a 
purple-blue tint, were borne on long and very 
slender drooping shoots, about 2 feet in 
length, and when the plant was in full bloom 
throughout its entire length, it made an ex¬ 
tremely pretty picture. The flowers are most 
valuable for indoor decoration, for, drooping 
gracefully, as they do, they are very effective 
when arranged in a tall vase, over the 6ides 
of which they hang elegantly. They also last 
fresh in water for a long time.— Windham 
Fitzherbeut. 

Tufted Pansies.— A short note in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated recently, about the 
Tufted Pansy Lorna, appeared at the time I 
received from a friend a box of blooms of 
these “ever-flowering summer plants,” chief 
among which were : Mrs. Chichester, white, 
margined With mauve; Rose Noble, an 
orange-yellow sejf^large ; Sw'au., pure white, 
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j not lying flat on the water like all the other 
! water Lilies—or is this a special kind, and are 
| there other blue ones which grow flat on the 
water? The basin has 2 feet 4 inches of 
water in it. The pink and yellow Water Lilies 
do splendidly ; so do these blue ones, only they 
are so very high out of the water, and more 
like a tall Marguerite. The leaf of this blue 
Water Lily is exactly like those of the 
others. Each plant bears six blue flowers.— 
Mrs. Henry Opfenueim, Clewer Mead, 
Cl ewer, Windsor. 

Delphiniums failing to flower. -I do not 

agree with Mr. J. Clark conclusions in regard to 
Delphiniums failing to flower, about which lie wrote 
in reply to a previous correspondent, in Gardening 
Illustrated for August 6th, aud wherein lie states: 

I “ 1 am inclined to think the hook* arc wrong in 
I advising transplanting them every three years.” My 
| own experience about Delphiniums leads me to be¬ 
lieve that the advice referred to is quite correct, and 
unless one is prepared to divide the clumps as eug- 
] gested, it becomes almost impossible to keep them 
| within bounds. 1 do not think very many go to the 
i trouble of cutting out the weakliest shoots early in 
I the season, which Mr. Clark does, and is a perfectly 
I correct procedure, and that is why it ie in my judg- 
] ment better to lift them and give them fresh quarters 
I every three years, as the soil must become somewhat 
worn out by then, seeing that Delphiniums are gross 
feeders. How often one notices in gardens clumps 
1 taking up quite half the width of the border to the 
exclusion of other things. That, I contend, is where 
the advice in the book is right.— Townsman. 

The Blue Cupidone (Catananche ccerulca) —In 
the season of the cutting of Everlasting-flowers for 
winter, erne frequently finds the Echinops and Eryn- 
giums, Staticc's and UelichrysuniB, but very rarely 


in fair condition up to Christmas. It is, of course, 
understood that when cut the sterna are not placed 
in water, but allowed to dry naturally. Plants are 
easily propagated from cutting* taken now’.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Godetias.— At the present time, among the 
annuals, Godetias are making a remarkably fine dis¬ 
play. It does not appear to matter in what part of 
the garden they are sown, every colony appears to 
bo a* good a* another. Sown early in April, and 
severely thinned, the plants are sturdy and full of 
blossoms and buds, and will continue to flower until 
cut down by frost. The gem of the collection is 
Duchess of Albany, while Lady Albemarle and 
Marchioness of Salisbury are not far behind. The 
double varieties, if not so showy, are useful for 
cutting, the buds opening freely in water.—K. 

Iiilium candidum: planting bulbs.— Failures J 
often occur with Lilium candidum through the bulbs 
being shifted at the wrong season. Those who have 
clumps to divide or new bulbs to secure should see 
that the matter is attended to now. The best time 
of all is from the middle of August to early Sep¬ 
tember, w f hen the flower-stalks have died down. The 
best position for this good old garden Lily is a sunny 
border, where the soil is light, and, speaking gener¬ 
ally, when the bulbs flower well year hy year, it is 
, best to leave them alone and not disturb them, as 
1 the less this Is done the better. In selecting the 
bulbs choose those of moderate size. The plumpest, 

| not always the largest, mostly turn out the best.— 

F. W. D. 


Notes from Xew.— It would be a great ad- 
; vantage if the writers of notes from Kew were to 
give one some idea of the part of the gardens in 
which the plant or plaute referred to are growing, 
i This omission Is very noticeable in the article on tho 
best Celmisia, page 490. I know from experience how’ 
difficult it often is to find any particular plaut. —As 
Occasional frQm 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

CYCLAMENS. 

Although these may be successfully grown 
all the season through in a span-roofea house, 
they make a more robust growth if placed in 
frames from the middle of July up to 
October. In the first place they are nearer 
the light, and they are much benefited by 
exposure to night air in fine weather. The 
night de\Ms put a lot of vigour into the 
crowns, and a warm rain does an immense 
amount of good. In the enjoyment of such 
conditions the leaves spread out instead of 
drawing up, as is more or less the case 
when grown in more confined quarters and 
in close association with other things of 
varying habit of growth. To do Cyclamens 
really well, it is necessary to give them a 
place to themselves where they can get just 
the amount of air, light, and moisture they 
require. Presuming that the final shift is 
given in Julv, by the beginning of September 
roots will l>e travelling freely round the 
sides of the pot, and by the close of October 
they will be root-bound. If Cyclamens are 
to throw up abundant blooms of good quality 
during the winter, they must come into this 
condition before the advent of the dull 
winter days, otherwise they will not respond 
to the gentle forcing temperature necessary 
to bring up the flowers with sufficient 
strength. 

The natural flowering time of the 
Cyclamen, under glass, is April and May— 
anyway, that is the season when, if grown 
in a cool-house, they will be at their best. 
Amateurs generally would naturally like to 
see some blooms a month or two earlier, and 
it all depends upon the way the plants are 
treated in the summer and autumn months. 
They may easily have this pleasure if they 
treat their plants well during the summer 
and autumn. Cyclamens must enjoy a 
certain amount of shade and atmospheric 
moisture, but a judicious balance must be 
maintained so that sufficient light and a'r 
are admitted to allow of the building up 
of the foliage. A sure sign of good health 
is when the markings on tne leaves show up 
bright and distinct, and when the foliage 
spreads out laterally. If too much coddled, 
and the roots are not sufficiently numerous 
and active, the leaves look dull and flaccid, 
and show a tendency to point upwards. 
Some grow their plants in a northern as¬ 
pect, but I do not think it is wise to do so, 
for every now and then we have summers 
so deficient in solar heat, and, therefore, in 
growing-power, that flowering plants need 
all the warmth they can get. Then, again, 
we have the autumn months to bear in mind, 
when plants grown for blooming in winter 
and spring under glass need all the sun¬ 
shine they can get. It does Cyclamens a 
deal of good if the sashes are drawn off 
when there is a breeze accompanied by 
sunshine ; it stiffens the leaves and puts sub 
stance into the crowns. 

When Cyclamens are grown under the 
best conditions, flower-buds will be found 
hv the middle of October, and each plant 
will expand half-a-dozen blooms in late 
autumn, whereas, if not given the best treat¬ 
ment, they will be flowerless until early 
spring. Many growers, although treating 
their plants skilfully, handicap themselves 
bv making a late start. With them it is 
an article of faith that the seed should be 
sown in January or February, and the young 
plants grown along without cheek. They 
have an idea that growth made in th : s way 
is more free, but this is a mistake and taxes 
the skill of the grower to a greater extent 
than is at all necessary, I cannot sec much 
sense m making work harder than it need 
he. If there iis an easy road, why not take 
it? At one time I grew Cyclamens for 
market rather largely. I remember when I 
said in Covent Garden that I proposed tak¬ 
ing them in hand. I was advised to leave 
that job alone. There were, at that time, 
two brothers named Clark, who had a 
monopoly of this plant. They alone, it was 
supposed, possessed the secret of perfect 
culture. As a fact, some of the leading 
growers did try their hand on the Cyclamen, 
and, curiously enough, had nothing hut 
failures to record. I do not know when 
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those growers sowed their seed, but I took 
a line of my own. I sowed in pans early 
in July, plunging them up to the rimu. 
There the young plants remained until 
November, when they were removed to a 
cool-house. Water was given only when ab¬ 
solutely necessary. Early in March I started 
potting, and when thev were lifted the young 
hulbe varied in size from a Marrowfat Pea 
to a Cob-nut, and they had an abundance 
of active roots that quickly grasped the soil. 
These were, of course, much larger and in¬ 
finitely better than seedlings raised early in 
the year could ever be. There was a con¬ 
siderable saving in firing, as artificial 
warmth was only applied in March and dis¬ 
continued in May. Byfleet. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Autumn propagation. 

Having had to supply some hundreds of 
plants each year for planting out during the 
summer, I rooted the cuttings in August and 
September, and grew on the young plants 
throughout the winter. By keeping these 
plants in a moderate temperature and close 
enough to the glass to prevent their being 
drawn, they were nice specimens by the 
spring, and, if repotted and grown on freely, 
they were far ahead of the spring-rooted 
plants. The best shoots to select as cuttings 
are those that are free from flower-buds, 
neither too ripe nor long-jointed. Such are 
generally found near the base of the plant. 
A light, sandy compost, made moderately 
firm, is suitable for the cuttings. If 6-inch 
pots are used for the cuttings, it is advisable 
to pot the young plants singly early in Octo¬ 
ber into small sixties. 1 prefer to place the 
cuttings singly in small sixties, retaining them 
in these until the following March, when the 
first shift should be given. Standards may be 
grown from autumn-rooted cuttings very suc¬ 
cessfully, as plants with fine stems will result 
from a full year’s growth. Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AND 11EPLIES. 

Cineraria stellata.-I bought some Cineraria 
stellata seed in the spring, and have been very suc¬ 
cessful with it, as I have some nice plants about a 
foot high. They are growing in the open, but I do 
not know what to do with them during the winter. 
Will you kindly inform me — James Dean. 

[By the term growing in the open, we pre¬ 
sume that your Cinerarias are planted in the 
open ground, and not grown in pots. If this 
is the case, the only thing you can do is to lift 
and pot them, for you, of course, fully under¬ 
stand that they are not hardy. A good time 
to lift them is about the end of August; but, 
however carefully the operation is carried 
out. the plants are sure to lose a good many 
of their leaves. When lifted, they must be 
potted into a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. This should be done with as little 
delay as possible, for the delicate roots 
quickly suffer by exposure to the air. After 
potting, the plants should have a good water¬ 
ing, and be stood in a shaded part of the 
greenhouse, or in a frame, where they can be 
kept fairly close and shaded till the roots take 
posse.ssion of the pew soil. If your plants are 
in pots stood out in the open, all that is neces¬ 
sary is to take them into the greenhouse as 
the nights grow cold. Whilo anxious to 
oblige in every way, we are often very much 
handicapped by the lack of information given 
—for instance, you do not tell us whether you 
have any glass accommodation for your plants 
in winter or not. Failing a greenhouse or 
frame, they must be wintered in as light a 
position in the dwelling-house as possible, but 
must not be exposed to the sun till the roots 
have recovered from tho lifting.] 

Carnation-layering.— No sooner do the 
plants pass out of bloom, where Carnations of 
the Malmaison and border varieties arc made 
a speciality of. than layering confronts the 
grower. The Malmaisons arc so well known 
that there is no necessity to dilate on the 
merits of the many beautiful varieties which 
consitute this section of the Carnation. The 
choice varieties of the border section, which 
include so many of those raised by the late 
Mr. Martin Smith, are, however, not so 
widely known and grown under glass as their 
merits deserve. Wherever accommodation 
can be found for them, there they should find 
a place, as the blooms obtained under these 


conditions are larger, brighter in colour, and 
more highly developed than it is possible to 
obtain them outdoors. With good cultivation 
the blooms of some varieties when disbudded 
rival the Malmaisons in point of size. 
Plants carrying from four to six blooms are 
very useful for house and conservatory de¬ 
coration, and when much dinner-table deco¬ 
rating has to be carried out, their employ¬ 
ment in a cut state constitutes an agreeable 
change, and they are always much admired. 
The blooms lend themselves readily to artis¬ 
tic arrangement, and they always show to 
great advantage under the influence of arti¬ 
ficial light, as well as by day. The best way 
to effect the layering is in cold-frames or pits 
in which vegetables, such as Potatoes, etc., 
have been forced or Cucumbers grown. Tho 
soil then has merely to be levelled down or 
some of it removed should there not be suffi¬ 
cient head-room for the Carnations. The 
plants, after being denuded of the old flower- 
stems and the lowermost leaves on the side- 
growths, should be knocked out of the pots, 
and the balls planted sideways in the soil-bed 
at convenient distances apart. Then, round 
each plant some nice, rich, sandy or gritty 
soil must be placed, to peg the layers or 
growths into after they have been prepared. 
This consists in cutting a slit in the stem in 
an upward direction and through a joint, and, 
as soon as done, peg each down at once, and 
cover with soil above the incision. If tho 
pit is shaded, and the plants syringed 
daily, the layers soon become sufficiently 
rooted to allow of their being potted. When 
the layers begin to root, dispense with the 
shade and admit air freely. This will also 
be found an excellent method of propagating 
the Tree or perpetual-flowering varieties by 
those who have a good stock of old plants on 
hand.—A. W. 

Javanese Rhododendrons.— The Rhodo¬ 
dendrons of this section have been often re¬ 
ferred to in Gardening Illustrated, for 
as recently as March 6th of this year an 
illustration was given of R. jasminiflorum, 
one of the original species from whence the 
numerous garden varieties of to-day have 
sprung. The flowers of this are white, and 
by crossing it with the orange-coloured R. 
javanicumthe first hybrid of this section, with 
singularly, as it then seemed, pink flowers, 
was produced. This has, however, Bince 
been verified in the case of many other 
classes of plants. The hybrid, with pink 
flowers, just referred to, was named Prin¬ 
cess Royal. Others in bloom I recently 
noted were: Maidens Blush, blush; Sou¬ 
venir de J. H. Mangles, orange-yellow; 
King Edward VII., bright yellow; Purity, 
white; Jasminiflorum carminatum, rich 
carmine ; Luteo roseum, a curious shade of 
yellowish-rose; Triumphans, crimson-scar¬ 
let ; President, buff-yellow, with a rosy tint; 
and Ne Plus Ultra,* bright scarlet.—X. 

Variegated-leaved Oleander. — In this 
variety of the common Oleander, the leaves, 
instead of being of the normal green tint, are 
freely marked with yellow. By a little care 
in selecting the best variegated shoots for 
cuttings, and limiting the young plants after¬ 
wards to a single stem, this Oleander is in 
effeet equal to a Croton, and it possesses the 
great advantage of being much hardier. It 
is generally known by the varietal name of 
splendens, but I have also seen this applied 
to a form with flowers of a particularly rich 
colour. The variegated-leaved Oleander is a 
fine plant for the greenhouse. It is also very 
pretty when planted out, and, if carpeted with 
a good blue Lobelia, the colour of the leaves 
is seen to advantage.—X. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea).-- 
The failure of this 1o hluorn may In* accounted f»*r 
generally through either over putting or in conse¬ 
quence of the bulbs being "dried oil” after they 
have done flowering in the autumn. It should, how¬ 
ever. be borne in mind that one may give them ton 
much root-room. They flower beat when in a rather 
cramped state, always provided that they are fed 
with some stimulant, and those who are growing 
them in windows will do well to remember that 
i these very brilliant flowering plants have no season 
of re^t. Though one naturally, during the late 
autumn and winter, must gi\e h -s water, they must 
not be wludly neglected in this resjicet. That is 
probably where some fail with these very charming 
plants, that may be rightly considered as all-the- 
year-rouiid window-plants. Given a compost of leaf- 
mould and turf, they will stand for several years 
in the same pot without really needing a shift.— 
Wooppaptwick. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS. 
Avother species of Gladiolus, and one 
likely to become popular with gardeners in 



Gladiolus primulinus From a photograph sent by 
Mr. W. H. Curtis, High-street, Alton, Hants. 


the near future, is G. primulinus. It wan 
first exhibited in this country by Mr. F. Fox, 1 
of Wimbledon, whose son sent him home the : 
bulbs from the Victoria Falls, so long ago as 
1904, but as vet comparatively few speei 
mens are in the hands of growers or amateur 
gardeners. Like so many of the Gladioli, 
this plant is a native of South Africa. It 
was discovered on the River Zambesi, grow | 
ing within reach of the spray of Victoria 
Falls, by Mr. Fox, one of the partners of 
the contracting firm for the bridge over the 
Falls. The plant grows to a height of some 
4 feet, and possesses flowers of a beautiful 
yellow r colour, which are very slightly 
scented. It is unlike any other species of 
the Gladiolus, in this respect—that the 
stamens are more than usually covered by a 
hood, which forms a shelter for them and 
the pollen. This is an interesting point, 
because, if we remember that some of the 
plants grow within reach of the spray of the 
water from the Falls, there is good reason 
for the pollen to bo sheltered, for propaga 
tion would be seriously interfered with, if 
not entirely put an end to, were the pollen 
exposed to the water. The plant appears to 
do well in this country, and the ordinary 
methods of cultivation which apply to other 
species appear to suit it. But in the case 
of amateur gardeners with only a few bulbs, 
it is advisable to run no risks, and grow the 
plants in pots under glass. I have tried both 
ways, and found them satisfactory. When 
grown out-of-doors it is well to plant in a 
warm and sheltered border and to beware of 
ants, whioh seem to be fond of the bulbs, 
and destroy them in an amazingly short 
space of time. The soil should be rich and 
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There is no doubt that when this variety 
becomes more generally known, its charms 
w’ill appeal to gardeners. Already it is 
attaining seme popularity in America. 

The accompanying photograph gives some 
idea of the flower, but, owing to lack of sun, 
the individual blooms were so long in com¬ 
ing out that it was impossible to get every 
flower open on the spike at the same time. 

W. II. CURTI8. 

II igh-strect, Alton, Hants. 

[This was exhibited on two occasions at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on August 16th, when an award of 
merit was given to it by the Floral Com¬ 
mittee. En.] 


GYPSOPHILA PANTCULATA. 

What a useful hardy plant this is! It is 
so hardy that it stands the sharpest winter 
with impunity, so free in growth that in 
fairly good soil it soon covers a large area, 
and such an abundant bloomer that one may, 
for a lengthened period, be able to gather 
some of its light and elegant sprays. The 
flow'ers, which are borne on the numerous 
laterals that spring from the main s em, are | 
very attractive in a mixed border, but the 
graceful sprays are seen to the best advan¬ 
tage when arranged with other flowers in a 
vaso or epergne. I saw it lately used at a 
local show r in the first and second prize table 
decorations. In the one case it was used 
with the yellow and white Iceland Poppies, 
and in the other with white and yellow Mar¬ 
guerites, and the combination was at once 
chaste and attractive. It is, indeed, a boon 
to the florist and to those who w ish to secure 
lightness and elegance in the decoration of 
the dinner-table. A bush here and there 
intermingled with the ordinary occupants of 
a hardy plant border has a very telling 
efTeet. 

In the double form the flowers are quite 
double, but, though they are double, they 


are not at all heavy-looking. Possibly some 
may think they are not airy enough to take 
the place of those of the single form now so 
largely used for cutting, but their greater 
substance and more lasting properties will 
commend them. The double variety ought 
certainly to be groNviT—not t howeVer, to the 


exclusion of the single form, but as a novelty 
of considerable beauty and merit. The 
flowers of the double form are, to my mind, 
whiter than those of the type, and retain 
their colour longer after the sprays are cut, 
provided the sprays are cut as the flowers 
liavo opened. 

The Gypsophilas may be increased by root- 
division, but this is somewhat risky, as the 
roots go down to a great depth, and are so 
fleshy that unless great care is taken they 
snap off. The best way of increase is to sow* 
seed in heat in the spring, pricking the 
seedlings off, and finally planting out when 
hardened off in well-manured ground in May. 
In the early spring, slugs, which seem to be 
very fond of the young growths, must be 
guarded against. 1 have found that some 
ashes placed over the crowns will to a great 
extent prevent injury by slugs. 

The illustration of the double form given 
to-day was prepared from a photograph 
kindlv sent by Mons. D. Guiheneuf, of Paris, 
and shows a two-year-old plant 3$ feet high. 

T. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. — Very few 
classes of plants have advanced in popularity 
within the last thirty years to the same ex¬ 
tent as the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, for they 
I are now' met with in every garden, and mil¬ 
lions must be sold in the London markets 
alone. From 1880 new’ varieties have been 
put into commerce yearly, but I am assured 
by several large growers for market that for 
| their purpose the only kinds that can be dis¬ 
posed of in great quantities are Mme. 
Crousse, sent out, I believe, in 1881 ; Sou¬ 
venir de Charles Turner, a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury old ; and Galilee, which M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, put into commerce in 1887. A walk 
around the fashionable London squares, where 
Ivv-leaved Pelargoniums are used in immense 
quantities for balconies, window boxes, and 



similar purposes, serves to show that these 
three are employed practically to the exclu¬ 
sion of all others. They furthermore appear 
likely to hold their own, for up to the present 
no scarlet variety has been obtained which 
finds any great favour with the market 
gro’wer.—X,■ iqinal fram 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
August 16th, 1910. 

The meeting held on this date was full of 
interest, many notable exhibits being staged. 
The fruit-trees in pots were excellent, while 
the group of D:>>as and Vanda coerulea were 
a centre of attraction. Hardy plants were 
in strong force, tho herbaceous Phloxes ap¬ 
pearing in almost every group, while the col¬ 
lections of Gladioli were the finest seen this 
season up to the present. Roses and Mont- 
hretins were very finely shown. Dahlias, 
too, were well displayed. 

Hardy plants. These were both nume¬ 
rous and good, many leading firms bringing 
of their best. The finest display, perhaps, 
was that from Mr. M. Prichard. Christ¬ 
church, Hants, who occupied an entire table 
with a particularly choice assortment. Kni- 
phofias in variety.* Gladioli representative of 
the Nanceianus, Childsi, Lemoinei. and gan- 
davensis groups, and including also the 
lovely yellow-flow ered G. primulinns, hand¬ 
some masses of Crinum Powelli and C. P. 
album, Montbretias, Phloxes, Aselepins tube- 
rosa. and Stokesia eyanea prieeox, were 
among the good things in a group in which 
freshness was a noteworthy feature. Messrs. 
G. Bunyard and Co., Maidistone, also had an 
extensive display, showing a considerable 
variety of Phloxes, Pentstemons, Senecio 
Clivorum, Gladioli, Physostegia virginica 
alba, Rudbeckia Golden Glow, Pvretbrums. 
Larkspurs, and other things in plenty. 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited. Felthnm, also 
exhibited a fine lot of hardy flowers, Phloxes 
largely predominating. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, likewise staged a re¬ 
presentative lot of Phloxes, also Pentste¬ 
mons, the pretty Acis autumnalis, Gladioli, 
and other things. Phloxes, too, were abun¬ 
dant from Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old 
Nurseries, Cheslnint, a largo number of the 
more whowy and distinct varieties being well 
displayed. * Messrs. G. and A. Clark, 
Limited, Dover, had an Interesting variety 
of things, which included Campanula Vidali, 
Lilium nepalense, Pentstemons, Gladiolus 
Van I)iel, rose scarlet, a distinct and hand¬ 
some flower, and other things. Mr. F. Bra¬ 
zier, Caterham, also contributed a group, 
chiefly of Phloxes, Pentstemons, and Pop¬ 
pies. Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath, showed a 
group composed entirely of Phloxes in the 
leading varieties. Mr* J. Box, Lindfield, 
Sussex, Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, 
Chislehurst, and Messrs. W."Wells and Co., 
Limited, Merstham, each exhibited groups 
of hardy flowers, in which Phloxes were a 
prominent feature, the last named firm also 
contributing a few Violas and a varietv of 
early flowering Chrysanthemums. Phlox 
Elizabeth Campbell, a pretty pink shade, 
was very distinct. 

8weet Peas.— Mr. C. W. Bread more, Win¬ 
chester, arranged at the western end of the 
hall a full table of these popular flowers, in 
excellent condition for this date. The col¬ 
lection was replete with all that is good in 
these flowens, the well-filled, well-displayed 
vases showing them to perfection. Messrs. 
S. Bide and Sons, Earnham, also had an 
excellent arrangement of tho flowers, Orange 
King and Janus Grieve (cream) appearing 
among many good things. 

Montbretias. —A really fine exhibit of 
these flowers came from Mr. Sydney Morris, 
Thetford. King Edmund, Prometheus, Lord 
Nelson, Ernest Davison, and G. Henley (a 
refined pale orange yellow, with reddish 
centre) were among many good things in a 
large, well-arranged, and comprehensive 
at boring. In a less degree, these useful 
ewers of late summer were included in 
several of the collections of lmrdy flowers. 

CladiOlU8.—A really fine lot of the*c came 
from Messrs. James Kelway and Sons. Lnng- 
port, the firm bringing one of its old-time 
displays of these showy summer flowers. 
From the extensive collection staged, we 
select. Rider Haggard (dark erim<son), If. P. 
Latham (crimson-purple), Beatriee Kelway 
(pink), Edward VII. (scarlet i. Golden Ray 
(rich vellow), Kelway’s Triumph (scarlet), 
Mrs. "Field (white), and Piooiola (orange- 
(si arletl bein^ a few of the more conspicuous 
in a very fine lot. Herr Wilhelm Pfitzer, 
Stuttgart, also displayed a varietv of these 
flowers, of which GruiimJ^genfi-hl, EiHjopa, 
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and Karl Luz received awards of merit. 
There were, in addition, many fine seedlings 
under number, some of which were of dis¬ 
tinct shades of colour. A very fine variety 
noted in Mr. Prichard's group, and said to 
Vie a pink sport from the well-known Brench- 
levensis, although quite unlike it in flower 
or spike formation, was named Hollandia. 
while the rose-scarlet Van Diel. in the 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark's collection, was 
noticeable for good form, colour, and dis¬ 
tinctiveness. 

Dahlias.- There was practically but one 
exhibit of these flowers, the group, which 
filled one of the extensive tiiblcs, coming 
from Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, who, from long experience, have learnt 
to stage these flowers to perfection, and 
with all the naturalness this entails. Fresh 
ness and high quality were alike notable fea¬ 
tures, while the basket groups of these 
flowers, in opposition to the more formal 
method of wiring, displayed them to far 
greater advantage. Cactus, Ptrony-fiowered. 
single. Pompon, decorative, and other sorts 
were included in a gathering highly repre¬ 
sentative of the flower, and which claimed 
considerable attention. 

Creenhotise plants.— Measrs. IT. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, showed Nephrolepis 
Ferns in variety, also standard Veronicas 
and a most interesting lot of hardy Brit sh 
Ferns, particularly of Polypodium* vulgaro 
and its many forms. Among the more 
noticeable were P. v. cambricum, P. v. Bar- 
rowi, P. v. Prestoni, P. v. grandieeps Par- 
keri, P. v. g. Foxiae, P. v. pulcherrimum, 
P. v. elegantissimum, P. v. trichomanoides, 
and others, all of which were in excellent 
condition. There is a refreshing beauty 
about these Ferns which appeals most 
strongly to even the ordinary visitor, the 
specialist naturally according them their full 
mead of praise. Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, showed a table of 
interesting plants, as Kalanchoe flainmea, 
Thalicirum aipterocarpum, w ith violet sepals 
(a hardy plant, by the way), Lobelia tenuior, 
Ainphieomo Emodi, Gannas, standard 
Fuchsias, and the like. In another group, 
the Messrs. Veitch showed standard Ivy 
Pelargoniums in variety and Salvia splen- 
dens. Col. G. H. Trollope, Cohham, showed 
a small group of excellently-grown plants of 
Campanula pyramidalis and C. p. alba, tho 
bushy, free-branched, well-flowered examples 
attracting a good deal of attention. Sir 
Daniel Gooch, Bart., Chelmsford, exhibited 
border and perpetual-flowering Carnations, 
also Chrysanthemums of tho early set. 

RO808.—Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Brais 
wick Rose Gardens, Colchester, had a par¬ 
ticularly fine lot of these flowers, arranging 
handsome tripods of the lovely Lyon Rose 
and Gottfried Keller, a single-flowered 
variety of great charm. Mrs. Alfred Tate, 
White Killarney, Peace, Gustave Regis, 
Mme. Melanie Soupert, and Le Progres were 
also noted in a capital display. 

Orchids. —There were several interesting 
groups of these, and not a few choice 
examples that merit the highest praise. Of 
first importance, however, was the group of 
Disa grandiflora from Mrs. Bisohoffsheim, 
The Warren, Stanmore, some hundred or 
more finely-flowered examples, showing con¬ 
siderable colour variation, being staged. The 
group, indeed, constituted a feast of this 
all-too-rarely-seen gem of Table Mountain. 
The culture, too, was excellent. A silver 
gilt Lindley medal was deservedly awarded. 
Another sumptuous group was that entirely 
of Vanda coerulea in variety, from Lt.-Col. 
Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O.. We.stonbirt, 
Tetbury, one noble variety receiving a first- 
class certificate. It is impossible to too 
highly praise thus fine lot of plants, the won¬ 
derful colour and size of their flowers being 
nlone remarkable. The certificated plant 
bore a raceme of eleven grand flowers, other 
plants bearing in some instances two well- 
flowered racemes. Mr. H. S. Good son. Put¬ 
ney, S.W., had Sophro-Lnelio-CaUloya Do 
Vere Beauclerk, Odontoglnssum Solon, O. 
percultum, and others. Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath, had, as 
usual, a few', noteworthy plants, as, e. 7 ., 
Stanhopea oculata, Cvenoclies ehloroehilon, 
Endes Lnwremcje. Houllelia Broekle 


burstiana, Lalia bella, and Mormodes luxa- 
tum punotatum, among many things. Mr. 
E. V. Low. Haywards Heath, had a nice 
plant of the rare Cattleya O’Brieni alba, 
also C. adulata, Oncidium Mantini Lowi 
(yellow 7 , shaded bronze), which received an 
award of merit, Cvpripedium Jansoni, and 
others. Mr. De 13. G'rawshay, Sevenoaks, 
showed a fine plant.of Odontoglossum Queen 
Alexandra, with dark sepals and petals and 
violet-watered lip. Messrs. McBean, Cooks- 
bridge, had a small group of Cattleyas and 
Odontoglossun.is. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, showed, among many plants, 
Oncidium eoneolor (rich yellow). Utrieularia 
montana, Stanhopea saeeata, and Dendro- 
bium Chessingtonense J. M. Black. Cyr- 
tomium Andcrsoni was also interesting in 
this group. Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans, exhibited flowering examples of 
Dendrobium amabile, Vanda coerulea, Catt- 
leya Gaskelliana, Odontoglossum Rolfae 
(violet-shaded anti blotched), Sophro-Catt- 
leya Cbamberlainiana (S. grandiflora x C. 
Harrisoniae), rosy-lilac sepals and buff yellow- 
lip, Cattleya Lord Rothschild, with clear 
rosy sepal and goklen-blotehed throat, and 
Cvpripediumis in variety. Mrs. Temple, 
Groombridge, had a notable specimen of 
Cvpripedium Wiertzianum, with about a 
dozen handsome flowers, on scapes nearly 
3 feet high, a cultural commendation being 
awarded. Sir Trevor Lawrence, Dorking, 
had a few interesting specimens, among 
which Theodora gomezioides and Bulbo- 
phyllum exaltatum were noted. 

Fruit. —The only exhibit under this head 
was that of pot-grown fruit-trees from 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, and which, because of its high 
quality and representative character, 
merited the gold medal awarded it. The 
group was, indeed, a superb one, and from 
the cultural standpoint alone, reflected the 
highest credit. Bushes, pyramids, and fan- 
trained specimens were included in this ad¬ 
mirable lot, which was made up of Pears, 
Figs, Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, and 
Apples. Of the Pears, Marguerite Marillat, 
Dr. Jules Guyot, Conference, and Louiso 
Bonne of Jersey were the more conspicuous, 
the trees being laden with fruit. Peaches 
Royal George, Duchess of York, Marquis of 
Downshire, Dr. Hogg, Bellegarde, Prince of 
Wales, Sea Eagle, and Thomas Rivers were 
all superbly fruited, and of Nectarines, those 
gaining immediate attention were Rivers’ 
Early Orange, Goldoni, Elrugo, and Stan- 
wiok Elruge. Plums were represented by 
Brandy Gage, Denniston’s Superb, Jeffer¬ 
son, Kirke’s, Early Transparent Gage, and 
others, the trees being loaded with excellent 
fruits. Figs White Ischia, Brown Turkey, 
Negro Largo, Osborne’s Prolific, and Violette 
Sopor were nlso noted, the trees carrying 
full crops of these popular fruits. Smalt 
trees of the new- Apple, Rev. W. Wilks, were 
also noted in the foreground. 

Vegetables. —Several varieties of culinary 
Peas were given an award of merit, a little 
mild surprise being cau-sed by Yorkshire 
Hero, which has probably been grown for 
fifty years at least, being included in the 
number. 

A list of awards will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 

AQUARIA. 

Goldfish In tank [Goldfish).- Tl is probable 
that the fish were originally affected with the 
fungoid growth before they were placed in 
your pond. If this was the case, the disease 
would attack any fish afterwards introduced. 
Taking advantage of a spell of fine, sunny 
weather, empty the pond and clean it out 
thoroughly. Let the basin of the pond dry 
for two or three days, and then sprinkle 
quicklime over it. Leave for a couple of 
days, then turn on the water, and stock with 
clean fish at the end of a month. If tho 
water cannot be diverted, clean out carefully 
and throw in plenty of unslaked lime in 
lumps, cleaning out again a week later, and 
restocking at tho end of a month, as before. 
Should impure water percolate into the pond 
through the soil, that might cause the mis¬ 
chief, and the remedy would be to cement 
the pond.- J. T. Bird, 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.— This is a time for stock¬ 
taking, especially as regards any necessary 
alterations. We may probably want fresh 
groups of Roses, or to select a fresh site for 
climbers, or fresh groups or borders of her¬ 
baceous plants, and. though we sometimes 
have to improvise such things, it is better to 
think the matter well out first, and provide 
the necessary soil and manure for giving the | 
things a good start. Another matter that in 
some gardens requires attention is to look 
through the beds or groups of shrubs. Very 
often in the beginning these were planted 
much too thickly, and some rearrangement 
is now’ necessary. From the middle of Sep¬ 
tember to the end of October is a good time 
to move evergreens. Deciduous things may 
be moved later. Madonna Lilies may be 
moved now, and all the early kinds of Nar¬ 
cissi planted. Snowdrops also, and Cro¬ 
cuses may be moved now, though, of course, 
they can be planted later; but it is impor¬ 
tant to get the early-flowering Narcissi 
planted in good time. Roses may still be 
budded, but, as a rule, the early-budded 
plants take the best, and the ties of all buds 
put in early may now be loosened, and, if de¬ 
sired, some may flower, though, as the dor¬ 
mant buds make the best plants, one docs not 
care to see the buds starting early, as it often 
means their death during w inter. Those who 
grow new Dahlias, and want to increase stock, 
inay take cuttings of the young shoots now. 
They will root in small pots of sandy soil in 
a close, shaded frame. Cuttings of many 
things may be put in now, either under glass 
or outside. The former will include all kinds 
of bedding plants, both tender and hardy ; 
the latter will include Violas, which should 
have a special bed made for them, or be in¬ 
serted in boxes in a cold-frame, and to these 
may be added the double flowered Arabia, 
which makes a good edging plant or to droop 
over a bank or wall in association with 
Aubrietias. Seedling Primulas and Polyan¬ 
thuses which have been raised in boxes may 
be pricked out in cool borders. 

Fruit garden. —Though the fruit crop will 
in many places be thin, insects, such as 
American blight, must be dealt with. The 
best treatment for these in summer is a small 
brush dipped from time to time in a small 
vessel containing paraffin, using the brush 
to smear over the white, fluffy patches. This 
means death to all the insects touched with 
it, and good work can he done in this way. A 
hoy can do it cheaply. It will soon be time 
to make arrangements for fixing the grease- 
bands on the stems of fruit-trees, and all 
fallen Apples should be gathered up and 
destroyed if not good enough for use. Plums 
are a scarce crop in this district, and some 
of this scarcity is due to heavy crops last 
year, and not having time to thin the fruits. 
Two of the freest-bearing Plums are in some 
gardens altogether fruitless. These are Vic¬ 
toria and Gisbourne’s, which very seldom 
fail altogether. No time should be lost now 
in planting new beds of Strawberries or in 
potting the plants for early forcing. Give 
mulch and water if the weather comes dry. 
The birds are troublesome among outdoor 
fruits and Morollo Cherries, Red Currants 
and late Gooseberries should be netted up. 
I have used hexagon netting for these, as 
this keeps out wasps. Summer pruning is 
still being done, especially in thinning the 
shoots on bush-trees and pyramids, but. Run¬ 
ning only is done. Plenty of shoots is left 
in the open places to fill up and carry on the 
work of the trees. 


Vegetable garden.— Early Potatoes, as 
they ripen, can be lifted, and the ground 
planted with something that will be useful 
during the winter or early in spring. It is 
well, in lifting early Potatoes, to save sets 
for planting from the most prolific roots. 
There is a good deal of value in selecting the 
sets in this way. Continue the earthing up 
of Celery, or, at any rate, draw the leaves 
together, and surround them with paper. The 
earth can be applied later if the produce is 
not wanted for immediate use. Plant out a 
good bed of the small Tom Thumb Savoy 
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dated during the winter. Thev are, I think, 
more appreciated than Brussels Sprouts, as 
the flavour after a little frost upon them is 
very delicate. Turnips and Spinach may yet 
be sown. Cauliflowers also, for spring, may 
be sown this month, according to the latitude 
or climate of the district. Transplant strong 
roots of Parsley where some shelter can bo 
given in bad weather. Cut herbs of various 
kinds for drying. These retain their flavour 
better if, when dry, they are kept in wide¬ 
mouthed bottles. Parsley may be dried and 
kept in this way for winter use. Vegetable 
Marrows should be cut when large enough 
for use. If left to get old, the plants cease 
to bear young fruits. There will be a tempta¬ 
tion to continue pulling Rhubarb beyond the 
usual time, to help the failure of the fruit 
crop, but this will be at the expense of next 
season’s crop. 

Conservatory.— Sow some Mignonette for 
autumn and winter flowering in pots. Some¬ 
times the seeds are sown in 5-inch pots, and 
thinned to four or five in each pot, leaving, 
of course, the strongest, and sometimes we 
sow in small pots and shift into larger pots 
when ready. 'The best quality loam is used, 
and old cow-manure, leaf-mould, and a little 
soot and lime added, the last hardening the 
growth. Firm potting is essential. Succes- 
sional sowings are made from time to time, as 
required. A few seeds of a good variety of 
Schizanthus may be smvn shortly, to flower 
early in pots. If shifted on into 7-inch pots, 
very large specimens may be had, but 
good plants may be grown in 6-inch 
pots. This is a very useful plant for deco¬ 
ration. Our first batch of Hydrangea cut¬ 
tings is now rooted in boxes, but more cut¬ 
tings will yet be taken for late blooming. The 
strongest of the unbloomed shoots are taken, 
and are rooted in a Cucumber-house, that 
is kept rather close. There are seldom any 
failures, and there is less disturbance of the 
roots in taking them out of boxes than pots— 
in fact, many of the plants lift out with balls 
of roots large enough to go into 5-inch pots. 
The Pelargoniums that were cut down after 
flowering are now sufficiently forward to be 
shaken out and repotted into clean pots of 
the same size, to receive a shift later. r lhis 
moist weather has suited the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which are making good, clean foliage 
and up to the present we have seen fewer 
earwigs and other insect pests. Some of the 
earliest, which have filled the pots with 
roots, may have a little clear, weak soot- 
water, with something a little stronger when 
the buds are forming. We do not grow for 
exhibition now, and so the taking of the buds 
does not worry us. We want good flowers 
for cutting, especially nt Christmas and 
later, and this means*growing the plants as 
well as we can, with no stopping after July. 
There is plenty of flowers indoors now, in¬ 
cluding Lilies, Carnations, Hydrangeas, 
Balsams, Cockscombs, late Tuberoses, 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums (Zonal), Begonias, 
with a few specimens in flower from the 
stove and other houses, and there are always 
a few odds and ends of things in the way of 
novelties, which afford interest, if they do 
not brighten much. Ventilation is given 
night and day now’. 

Stove.—Caladiums and the earliest-started 
Gloxinias are losing tone, and may have a 
reduced supply of water, so that the ripening 
may be gradual. The early-ripened Gloxinias 
will be ready to start early, and, if helped 
on in heat, will flower early. 1 have had 
them in flower in February, and found them 
very useful. Among fine-foliaged plants, 
Cissus discolor used to be a prominent sub¬ 
ject, specially useful for draping large wire 
baskets, the upper part of which is filled with 
Ferns. Cuttings of ripe wood strike freely 
in bottom-heat. The Acalyphas are easily 
propagated and grown, and they have some 
decorative value in all sizes. They will 
quickly make large specimens in a good- 
sized pot, or they may do as a change for din¬ 
ner-table decoration in a 5-inch pot. Clero- 
dendron fallax is a very useful winter-flower¬ 
ing plant when well grown, and may be 
raised either from seeds or cuttings. It is 
generally considered the Ixoras require 
a "warm house, but when in bloom the flowers 
will retain their colour and tone sometimes 


in a warm conservatory— in fact, most stove 
plants in summer will benefit from an outing 
under suitable conditions. Eucharis Lilies 
nnd Gardenias may be worked under similar 
conditions. When w-e want flowers, and the 
necessary rest has been given, increase the 
temperature, and help with liquid-manure. 
No one, of course, attempts to force a plant, 
into bloom till it lias a potful of roots. Re 
duce shade with the shortening days, and let 
the plants feel the life-giving effect of fresh 
air and sunshine. 

Pines.— Suckers may be taken from stools 
where the fruits have been cut. It is better 
where ripe Pines are wanted in succession to 
detach the suckers from time to time as they 
are ready, pot them and plunge them in a bed 
of leaves, where there is a little warmth, to 
get the pots filled quickly with roots, as there 
should be no check given to Pines in their 
youth. There are times when a check may be 
useful. W T hen we want the plants to throw’ 
up fruit at a particular time, then a little less 
water or a little less warmth will be useful. 
Merely lifting pots out of the plunging-bed 
for a "time will sometimes have the desired 
effect, and there may be stubborn plants, 
that must be disrooted and started afresh be- 
j fore the embryo fruit will appear in the 
centre of the plant. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 29th .—Filled a number of boxes 
with cuttings of double Arabia and several 
kinds of Aubrietias. Repotting Arum Lilies. 
They will remain outside for the present. 
Thinned the young wood of bush Apples 
w here crowded, but no shortening is done, as 
we want the trees to increase in size. Filled 
spare ground with Wallflowers, Pansies, Can¬ 
terbury Bells, and other seedling hardy 
plants to get strong. Pricked off late-sown 
Cinerarias and Primulas. We always make 
more than one sowing of most things. 

August mh. - Sowed a few more Cauli¬ 
flower seeds of early and late varieties. Old 
Strawberry-beds have been cleared, and 
ground planted with late Broccoli. The 
plants had been transplanted, and held back 
lor this plot, as they always do well on firm 
land which is in good heart. Planted more 
early-flowering Narcissi. Some of tho 
strongest bulbs of double Van Sion and 
others have been potted for forcing and 
plunged in ashes. 

August 31st .--Celery and Leeks are earthed 
up as required. A start for blanching is 
generally given with paper, as this does not 
interfere with watering. We are still taking 
cuttings of various things, and there is some 
Carnation-layering to be done yet that will be 
seen to as soon as possible. Weeds are giving 
trouble again, and must be seen to. 

September 1st. —Made a further sowing of 
hardy Lettuces, and planted out previous 
sowings. Tomatoes are gone over outside 
from time to time, and all shoots, including 
leaders, removed. Chrysanthemums are 
growing freely, and have been opened out to 
ripen the growth. We want late flowers at 
Christmas and after, and, of course, the buds 
are not visible yet, except in the case of early 
varieties outside. 

September 2nd.- All seed-pods are picked 
off Sweet Peas. Gathered Herbs for drying 
and various vegetables for pickling. Shifted 
on a lot of small Ferns, and potted off a lot 
of seedlings from boxes. We always want a 
lot of young Ferns in small pots for various 
purposes. Pterises and the common Maiden¬ 
hairs are easily raised from spores. The 
work among Roses includes the removal of 
dead flowers and the thinning of weakly 
shoots from Ramblers and others. 

September 3rd.— Potted Roman and Italian 
Hyacinths. We also grow a lot of what are 
termed Dutch Romans. They flower very 
freely, and their flowners are long in the stem 
and light for cutting. Prepared a piece of 
ground for spring Cabbages. Lettuces also are 
planted freely, and Endives for lifting. 
Spring Onions are being harvested. Many 
of . the spring Onions bow are sown under 
glass and transplanted, with a heavier crop 
in consequence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Querics ami answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly 'written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, i 
77, Fitrjthxil-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in I 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
adi'auce of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 

U V do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— A ll who 'wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots arc useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than , 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. W 7 e have ! 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being untipe and otherwise poor. UV can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AHD FLO WEBS. 

Roses of Xillarney habit OTm. Anrorth).— 
Perhaps the nearest we ran name that approach 
your ideal would heIWiife: White Killarney, ; 
Molly Shnrmnn Crawford. Ycltoir: Mme. Ho.vte or 
Mine. Ravary, Harry Kirk. Crimson: General 
McArthur. 

Weed in lawn (Wondhey) —The weed yon send a 
specimen of is the Creeping Bugle (Ajuga reptans). 
The only way to pet rid of it is to fork over the 
piece of lawn where it is. and in doing so to pick out 
every piece you can find. Then spread over the 
loosened soil some pood loamy soil, and on this sow- 
some good Gras«-seed. If any small pieces happen 
to be left dig them out at once before you find that 
they have begun to spread. 

Primula rosea and P. japonica under trees 
(I.. C. W’.). — The shade of such a position would he 
unite agreeable to the species named, provided the , 
soil was not unduly Impoverished and was fairly 1 
moi-t. Moisture, indeed, to these Primulas is an 
essential to success. Without it the usually starved 
and dry condition of the soil under trees would hut 
promote failure. In certain soils, those of a moisture- 
holding nature in particular, the plants often give a 
fair measure of success, but of the soil you 6:ty 
nothing. Nor do you say what the trees are, and 
there js much difference in the rooting and shade¬ 
giving properties of trees. Plants or seeds may be 
obtained of any of the hardy plant nurserymen. 

Tnfted Pansies dying (IP. J. M .).—Your Pansies 
have, no doubt, been attacked by the snake-milli¬ 
pede (Blanjulus guttatu-d, a very destructive pest, 
and very difficult to destroy. Few insecticides have 
any effect on this pest, as tire skin is so horny and 
smooth. A strong solution of nitrate of soda or salt, 
if it can be made to reach them, will kill them. 
They may also he trapped by laying about bricks, 
slates, pines of board, under which they are fond j 
of creeping. Any ground in which Pansies have been 
grown for two or three years seems to get what is 
known as Pansy-sick, the plants dying off without 
any apparent reason. Those who grow Tufted Pan 
.-if* on a large scale invariably change the position of 
the plants every year. 

Tea Roses recently potted (Ryton).—You prob¬ 
ably reduced the hall of earth too much when re- 
putting. The plant#; should not have lost all their 
foliage. They are certain to lose some, hut we do 
not think any harm will arise. I)o not prune them 
now, unless the plants are very bushy, and even 
then it would be best to tie out tlie growths to sticks 
to open them well out, rather than cut away growths 
now. The long, new shoots should be supported by 
canes, but not cut back. If you can some time tell 
us the names of the varieties with long shoots we 
w-ould inform you how best to prune same. Any 
pruning should be deferred until you want to start 
them into growth, which would be probably in 
December—that is, if you can give artificial heat 
and if you desire the plants in bloom by March. 

A syringing overhead night and morning will he 
beneficial to tlie* plants now, aid they will make 
new shoots, which nui-t not he it moved! 

Begonia Weltoniensis.- -The name of the Be¬ 
gonia you s<nd is B. Weltoniem-is. It is an old 
hybrid variety, which at one time was more grown 
than it i« now. The cultural requirements are not at 
all exacting, n« it will in the spring root as rcadilv 
from young growing -bout-; H s a Fuchsia, and. in fact, 
it requires mikti the tame after treatment. It is not 
of a tuberous nature, and nm-t not be dried off dur¬ 
ing the winter-indeed, given a temperature of 
dec. to t',0 dec, it will flower more or Ie<s 
throughout that- sea-on. In a structure from which 
frost is ju.-t excluded it cannot he regarded as a 
winter flowerer. and in this case it should he kept 
•ctaewEat drier at thc^-r^ts, b'ut on up account 
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parched up. Under thin last named treatment it will, 
with the return of spring and increased moisture at 
the roots, .start freely into growth and flower 
throughout the .summer. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand will suit it well, and it is greatly 
benefited by an occasional dose of liquid-manure 
when the pots are well filled with roots. It is some¬ 
times planted out during the summer months, but 
not to the same extent ;i6 formerly. 

Christmas Roses (Brackens).—The best sign of 
health in the Christmas Rose is a full tuft of 
healthy, vigorous leaves. The surest signs of misery 
and discontent are the absence of foliage and the 
continued non-flowering of the plants. Indeed, good 
flowers without foliage are an impossibility, and puny 
and meagre leafage but has its parallel in ill-formed 
and wretched-looking flovveic. If, as we gather, your 
plants have so much improved owing to the treat¬ 
ment we suggested earlier in the year, you cannot 
do better than continue the treatment for a time, so 
that from the development of good loliage, propor¬ 
tionately fine flowers should result. As not infre¬ 
quently happens, the disturbing of the plants at a 
wrong period of the year produces a debilitated con¬ 
dition, and ignorance of the cause may be-indeed, 
is —a frequent source of its repetition. The only 
really rational period of the year fur lifting and 
dividing these plants is during August and Septem¬ 
ber. An we hope to deal more fully with the im¬ 
portant subject of transplanting these Hellebores in 
a subsequent issue, wc refrain from the fuller details 
now. If by “ strong leaves ” you have leaves of 
9 inches or more in height, your plants are on the 
way to complete recovery, hence, we say, 41 let them 
alone." 

FRUIT. 

Spraying fruit-trees (J. It. IT.).—The best mix¬ 
ture for spraying fruit-trees is the caustic alkali 
solution, which is made as follows: If you only wi-fi 
to make a small quantity, dissolve i ib. of caustic 
soda in a gallon of water, then add j Ib. of commer¬ 
cial potash (pearl-ash), stir well, then mix both, add¬ 
ing enough water to make 5 gallons of solution. 
Apply to the large stems with a brush, and to the 
small branches in the form of a spray with a syringe 
or engine when ttie trees are dormant. Take care 
the solution does not touch the bare hands or the 
clothes. A'ou must also bear in mind that the above 
can only be used when the trees are at rest. 

Seedling Apple-trees (.V. It. L.).-There is no 
certainty afi to what your 6eedling Apples may turn 
out to tie. The quality may he very good or it may 
be very poor. You may get as good fruit as that 
of the’parent, but there is such a tendency, towards 
reversion that the seedlings may be very inferior. 
You may leave the seedlings until they fruit natur¬ 
ally. or you may get a gardener friend to graft wood 
of each on to an established tree and thus prove its 
value earlier. You may possibly be able to hasten 
the fruiting by lifting the trees during the coming 
autumn and replanting them. The check thus given 
may lead to the formation of fruit buds. 

VEGETABLES. 

French Beam not fruiting (V. S. Vernon 
Jours). — It Is not at all unusual for French and 
Runner Bean- to fail to fruit in very dry weather, as 
you say you have had, because, owing to the heat 
and dryness at the roots the pollen ie weak or 
altogether wanting. To do Beans, and especially 
Runner Beans, well, more especially in a very hot 
district, it is always advisable to prepare the ground 
as for Celery by making trenches and burying deeply 
into them plenty of manure, then sowing tiie seeds 
f» in eh e.s apart. ’When thus grown the rows can be 
liberally watered, while a surface mulch of manure 
also helps greatly. 

Planting winter greens between Potatoes 

(IK. G. C.). — There is always risk in putting out 
winter greens between the rows of strong-growing 
Potatoes, that the greens will he choked and become 
of little value. But as in your case you have planted 
only in alternate rows, you ran. of course, do as 
you BUggi.-ftt-pre.se the tops of the two intervening 
rows of Potatoes together, and thus give the winter 
greens all the light and air possible. So treated, 
the plants may do very well, although the conse¬ 
quent crowding of the Potato-tops is harmful to 
them. But in no case is it possible to get crops of 
diverse nature off the fianie piece of ground without 
one or both crops suffering somewhat. We have 
seen many Potato-breadths of late, especially on 
allotments, where plants have been put out between 
the rows, yet, because the Potato-tops were so 
strong, the plants were quite smothered. Only in 
one case did we see the plants in alternate Potato 
furrows, and the tops forced aside. That was, in 
any case, the best thing to do under the circum¬ 
stances, but it is far better to put out the winter 
plants on ground by themselves. Do not cut off the 
Potato-tops. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

, Subscribe r.-The only way is to use lime or fork In 
one of the several soil fumigantu now on the market. 

- Surrey. —We should have liked to have seen the 

planls, but it is evidently the same trouble as has 
affected some sent by " B. F.," a reply to whom 

you will find in our issue of July 30th, pace 4l>7.- 

It. II. It. We .• tc no reason why you t-hould not use 
1 the gas, ns you propose, by having a chimney made 
to carry oil the fumes -- — Acorn.- Yes; \c»ur Rose- 
leaves have be»n attacked by what is known as 
“Mack -pot.” See reply to two correspondents in 

our is-ue of July 23rd, pace 451.- Miss Pndr — 

Write to MM. Vilmonn et Cic., 4, Quai de la Megis- 
serie, Paris — Mrs. Henry Oppenhiirn.— We never 

heard of such a Clematis as you inquire about.- 

C. Ptrotcm.— See reply to " J. D. C.,’’ in our issue of 

August Oth, 1910, page 4S2, re " Asters failing.”- 

E. J. Turner.— Hoc reply to 44 N. B. F.." in our Issuo 
of July 30th, 1910, page 407, re " Mignonette fail¬ 
ing."- Mrt. E, U. Palmer— There are various 

qfiarrics dii the L. B. and 8. C. Railway. \VTite to 


.Tenner and Grignyer, Stonemasons, 3G, Queen’s-road, 
East Grinstead, Sussex; and we suppose Kentish rag 

can be easily obtained.- M. R. Boodle .—Your Rose* 

have been uttaeked by the Rose-leaf black-blotch 
(Actinonema ro.-ye). See note in our issue of 

July 23rd, page 454.-W\ Marriott. — See article, 

‘‘ Seeds to be Sown Now,” page 511.- Hill Rise.— 

For a dividing evergreen hedge such as you require 
you w ill find nothing so good as the common Holly. 
Procure strong seedling plants, and prepare the 
ground well by manuring and deeply trenching It. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRTTXT8. 

Names of plants.— .Via* Haines — Purple flower: 
Epilobium angustifolium white flower: Sidalcea 
Candida , blue flower : Veronica subsessilis. When 
sending plants for name, please in future number 

each specimen- Miss A. PUydrll Bouverie. — L\e\ 

machia vulgaris. We do not r< ply to queries by 

po.-t.- J. F. G. Cable cole. — Please fend us more 

complete specimens of 1, 2, and 3. No. 4 is a Mag 
nolia evidently, if we may judge from the one d:s 

figured leaf you send us.- E. M. A’.— Impatien- 

Sultani.- A. B. 1, Alisma Plantago; 2, Scutel¬ 

laria galcrieulata l a, Galenhdolon luteum : 4, Arte¬ 
misia vulgaris.- S. C. (. — Statice Suworowi.- 

A mes. — Clematis Davidiana.- Thos. Filmer.—L im- 

nanthee Douglas!.- A. J. B.— 1. Selaginella caules- 

cens var. arnana; 2, Ophiopogon Jahuran variegatum; 

3, N’erium Oleander album; 4, Aquilegia chrysantha. 

- E.— l, Euphorbia Lathyris; 2, Eryngium 

alpinum; 3, Antennaria margnritacea; 4. Hibiscus 

syriaeus var.- G. — 1, Sedum carneum variegatum; 

2. Sedum epectabile; 3, Ilemerocallis fulva; 4, 

Lysimachia vulgaris.- South l'tVir.— Impatiens Sul- 

tani.- Mrs. Ebsvcorth. — Hiemanthus insignia.- 

J. L. Ii. — \. Olearia Haasti; 2, Spinea Buinalda: 8, 

Deutzia eronata fl.-pl.- T. G — 1, Thalit trum adian- 

tifoliurn; 2. Inula Helenium; 3, Monarda didyma: 

4. GaUga officinalis alba.- A. 11'. — ]. Epimedium 

pinnatmn; 2. Coanothns azurcus; 3. Calegu offici¬ 
nalis alba: 4. Epilobium angu-tifolimn.- M. R. 

Boodle.— Looks like a Nemesia. Please send a more 

complete specimen.- F. Green.— 1. Helenium grandi- 

eephalum striatum; 2, Thalit trum aquilegifolium; 3, 
Verbena ventva. 

Names of fruits. -J. .4. E — Apple Margaret.- 

B. 1J. — Apple Devonshire Quarn nden.- M. W 

Pear not recognised. When vending fruit for name, 
please follow our rules as to the number of speci¬ 
mens we require. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Robert Sydenham, Ltd., Tcnby-street, Birmingham. 

- Bulb List for 1910. 

The Nippon Esuei Kaisha, Ltd., Kawanidif-Mura, 
Ikeda Settsn, Japan.— Wholesale Catalogue, 1910-1911. 

Jas. Veitch and Sons. Chelsea, S.W —Hardy Her 
baccous Perennials, Rock Plants, etc.: List of Specia¬ 
lities: Bulb List. 1910; List of Strawberries, 1910. 

St'TTON AND SONS. Reading — List of Bulbs for 1910. 

MM. VII.MORIN ET Cie.. Paris — List of Bulbs, etc. 

Bees, Limited, 175-lxl. Mill-street, Liverpool.— 
Bulbs and Tubers for Autumn Planting. 

K. I*. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull.—Bulb Catalogue 
for 1910. 

W. Wei.is and Co., Ltd., Merstlnm.-CafoIogHf of 
Chrysanthemums, I‘t•ntstenwns. Phloxes, and Michael- 
mus Dui .ies, 1910. 


Ants.—I notice a correspondent wishes to clear his 
flower-border of ants. Perhaps my experience may 
help him. I had a cold frame infested with them. It 
is now entirely free. I got the nearest chemist to 
mix me a little arsenic with glycerine (cost sixpence), 
I put the bottle, slightly tilted, in the soil, stuck u 
straw in the mouth of the bottle to enable the ants 
to reach the stuff, and in three days the bottle was 
empty and the ants had vanished.—G. F. Jones. 


PECCAVII 

No doubt you made mistakes in your schooldays, and since 
then you have made the mistake of buying Bulbs and Seeds 
without a warranty. You paid a reasonable price, but did 
not get satisfaction. Then you exclaimed— 

“I HAVE DONE WRONG P* 

Now, Stormonths' honest wsrranty system makes com¬ 
plete satisfaction certain. Send a postcard HOW fbr 
Catalogue, which gives full particulars as well as an oiler ol 
Bulbs, free or charge. 

STORMONTHS, 3, KIRKBRIDE, CARLISLE. 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We shall leave to the reader 
his own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, indoor or outdoor. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
atlvantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. We shall give a Prise 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy of ** The English 
Flower Garden ” to any other 

that we may select. 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES AS ANNUALS. 
Thsrb are some who advocate growing 
Strawberries as annuals. Such a course will 
answer in some soils, but not others. Where 
it does succeed, very fine berries are ob¬ 
tained, because in the yearling plant there 
are fewer but much finer fruits. Such a prac¬ 
tice entails considerably more labour than 
when the plants are allowed to stand for two 
or three years. There are, however, some 
advantages in such a course. For instance, 
the site cleared of the Strawberries can, with¬ 
out digging, bo at once cropped with a winter 
vegetable of some sort, such as Turnips, 
Spinach, Savoys, Colew r orts, or such like, and 
the ground allotted to the new Strawberry- 
bed can be intercropped with Lettuce, En- I 
dive, autumn Shorthorn Carrots, or salad 
Onions. Thus, it will be seen, the ground 
can, hv a proper course of planting, be kept 1 
constantly under crop. It must be said that 
Strawberries do not lend themselves economi¬ 
cally to an annual course of planting in every 
garden or field. I have recollections of in¬ 
stances where plants, however well estab¬ 
lished, gave no crop worth the name the first 
year. This is soon ascertained by observa¬ 
tion, and, where such experiences obtain, 
then the ordinary system of culture must fol¬ 
low. Only a few may be able to treat Straw¬ 
berries as annuals. It is on narrow borders 
particularly where the system scores the most 
favourably, and it is as well to remember that 
it is the yearling that gives the first ripe fruit. 
Remembering that the yearling plant covers 
much less space, closer planting may follow, 
no more than 12 inches in the rows and 
18 inches between them need be afforded. 
The commonly-adopted rule is a space of 
2 feet each way between plants and rows. 
Here there is a gain to the planter who can 
produce his own stock. Of course, it could 
not be economically adopted by purchase, be¬ 
cause of the necessarily extended quantity de¬ 
manded for a given area. 

I know a sloping narrow border some 6 feet 
or so in width, which in former years was 
cropped alternately with Ashleaf Potatoes 
and Laxton’s Noble Strawberry. The latter, 
by a little shelter from mats when the 
weather threatened at flowering-time, gave a 
heavy crop, that realised 2s. 6d. per lb., So 
early did the fruits ripen, and so fine was the 
sample. Immediately the fruit was cleared, 
layering into small pots was at once at¬ 
tended to, and by the time Potatoes in the 
adjoining Bpace were cleared, the layers were 
ready to take their place. This was the 
annual method of culture for some years, and 
there was no apparent diminution in the 
crop, as the ground was well manured and 
kept scrupulously clean. Crops on a sloping 
piece of garden are always earlier than on a 
level surface, assuming the slope to be a 
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southern one. Strawberries as annuals, I am 
convinced, can be made a profitable asset, 
provided a suitable position is selected and 
good cultivation given. West Wilts. 

CANTALOUP MELONS. 

There have lately been offered in some of the better- 
class fruit-shops in Birmingham some large and, I 
think, exceedingly handsome Melons, which 1 am told 
arc grown in France. Some of them have been nearly 
a foot in diameter and 5 inches or 6 inches deep, and 
would weigh from 11 lb. to 12 lb. The lower part 
of the fruit is a creamy-yellow, the upper part 
grey-green and shades of brown; the fruits are corru¬ 
gated, and the surface in some cases very irregular. 
Some of them look aa though they were mouldy in 
places, not unlike a ripe Stilton cheese, and give 
one the impression that if an attempt was made to 
lift the fruit it would fall to pieces. I should be 
much obliged if someone could give full particulars 
as to cultivation. 19 the fruit as good for desert 
as the English Melon? Where can seed be obtained? 
I occasionally 6ee English Melons for sale which are 
fluted in the same way as the above, but these fruits 
do not weigh more than 4 lb. I have tried to get 
seeds from the seedsman of a fluted variety, but 
without success. — .1. L. S. 

[The Melon to which you refer above, and 
of-which you send a very good sketch, is 
known aa the Cantaloup of the Paris 
markets, a fine Melon when well grown and 
cut at the right time. It is very refreshing, 
without being too sweet and sickening, as 
some of our own varieties are. Seeds can 
be had from any of the French seeds¬ 
men, and, no doubt, some of our own seeds¬ 
men stock it or would procure seeds for 
you. The name Cantaloup is of Italian 
origin, and is now used to denote those 
varieties of Melons with warty skins, which 
is supposed to have been the distinctive 
I feature of the original Cantaloup. The 
I variety you mention is known as the Pres¬ 
cott Cantaloup. In France the plants are 
\ put out on hot-beds, and when established 
j the lights are removed and thenceforward, 

| until the fruit ripens, the plants are grown 
i entirely in the open air. In this country 
j they must be given the protection of a 
I frame and treated as follows: — 
i Cultivation. —One peculiarity of the 
j Cantaloupe is that they, with very few ex- 
] ceptions, will not force. In a strong heat 
young plants positively refuse to grow. 

1 Forced in either houses or frames, the 
j Cantaloups are almost certain to fail, 
whereas if planted towards the end of May 
or by the first week in June in pits or 
frames on partially-exhausted hot-beds, 
they would grow rapidly and ripen heavy 
crops of fine fruit. Span-roofed frames 
would appear to suit them admirably, the 
soil being either at first or gradually brought 
up to just below the level of the woodwork. 
Failing this, any other kind of frame or pit 
may be used, care being taken to arrange 
these in a sunny position, and to brine the 
plants well up to the glass by the aid of de¬ 
caying and gently heating leaves and manure 
and heaps of loamy soil. These Melons 
would do well in pits and frames just 
cleared of Potatoes or Beans, no additions 
being made to the soil, unless for the pur¬ 
pose of raising it nearer the glass. The 
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seed may either be sown where the plants 
are to grow, Vegetable Marrow-fashion, or 
else singly in 3-inch pots and placed in a 
slightly-heated frame, planting them out 
before becoming root-bound. In no case 
should the young seedlings be exposed to 
a strong heat, or they will quickly present 
a diseased appearance and refuse to grow. 
They must be assisted by gentle heat with¬ 
out actually being forced. This can be ac- 
complished’by keeping the frames quite close 
till the plants are ready to go out, the eun- 
shine and heat thus enclosed well warming 
the soil to a good depth. After the plants 
are firmly planted, one, or at the most two, 
going to each light, a gentle watering with 
warm water should be given. Keep the 
frames somewhat close—that is to say, treat 
much the same us ordinary Melons in heated 
pits and frames, a little air being given 
soon after the sun shines well on the glass, 
and more freely its the day lengthens out, 
closing and syringing early in the afternoon. 
The heat thus enclosed ‘and further pre¬ 
served by the aid of mats thrown over the 
frames every night promotes a healthy grow¬ 
ing temperature, and suits these Melons 
well. Stop the plants once or twice, about 
three leading growths being required for 
training to the front, and a similar number 
to the hack in each light. These being duly 
stopped, fruit will be produced at nearly 
every break. When the female flowers are 
open, go over these every morning or to¬ 
wards mid-day and artificially impregnate. 
Pinch out the point's of side-shoots at the 
first joint beyond the female flowers, and 
otherwise prevent the crowding of the 
haulm. Keep the plants much drier at the 
roots during the ripening period, but they 
must not be dried off sufficiently to kill the 
foliage, or the quality of the fruit will 
suffer.] 

PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 

No time should be lost now in planting well- 
rooted runners in their permanent quarters 
for next season’s crop. To get strong plants 
for planting out in August or early September 
special preparation of the runners is neces¬ 
sary. It is not a good plan to allow older 
fruiting plants to bear a heavy crop, and then 
to secure runners from those that have, to a 
certain extent, become exhausted before they 
produce their runners. When the quarters 
have been planted with the strongest plants 
for next year’s fruit, it is advisable to plant a 
few rows of runners for next year’s supply of 
plants, and these need not occupy much 
ground, as they can be set out 2 feet apart in 
the rows, and 1 foot from plant to plant, keep¬ 
ing the blooms picked off as they appear, to 
encourage strong runners for the early plant 
ing. Some persons may possibly object to 
this system for various reasons, as taking up 
more room, and being a waste of time. Those 
who cannot afford the room should purchase 
runners as early aa they can be obtained 
from the vrell-known growers who make a 
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speciality of Strawberries, ami by this means 
secure new blood and true to name, as in 
small gardens they often get mixed, and in 
time lose their good fruiting qualities. When 
the latter plan is adopted, the runners should 
be got as early in August as possible, and, as 
it frequently occurs that the weather is hot 
and dry, and, if planted out in their perma¬ 
nent quarters, fully half the plants would be 
dead before they could take hold of the soil. 
In this case it is a good plan to pot them up 
into 3-inch pots, and stand them in a par¬ 
tially-shaded place till full of roots ; they will 
then start into growth without a check, and 
not a single plant will be lost. Another plan, 
equally good, and one that recommends itself 
to those who cannot adopt the pot system, is 
to secure 


stock plants for next year, it is at no loss of 
ground, as, after the runners are secured, 
every other one may be cut out with the hoe 
and the plot made tidy, some manure placed 
on the surface, and a splendid crop of fruit 
will be the result the following summer. 
With careful lifting, even the plants not re¬ 
quired for a permanent crop may be utilised 
and planted, making firm, and well supplying 
them with moisture. Some may object to 
planting 12 inches from plant to plant, and 
say: “What is the use if every other plant 
must be destroyed or lifted? Why not plant 
at the proper distance at first?” The answer 
is that it is for the production of runners 
these plants are wanted, and the closer the 
plants, the less they dry when layered ; also 
the less space required for them and less 



A fine specimen of the Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tuiipifemm) in a Herefordshire garden. From a 
photograph by Miss Southall, The Graig, Rom, Hereford. ISee opposite page.) 


A COOL border, and plant the runners in 
rows 18 inches apart, and a few inches be¬ 
tween the plants, in a rich compost, and keep 
well watered. These, if planted firmly, well 
treading in the runners when placing in the 
rows, can be lifted a month or six weeks later 
with a nice ball, and may then be placed in 
their permanent quarters. This latter plan 
has much to recommend it, as often the 
ground required for a new plantation is occu¬ 
pied at the moment by other crops, and no 
time is lost if the plants are carefully lifted. 
When late runners are secured and planted 
in rows as advised, these are best planted in 
the early spring, as, if put out very late in 
the year and severe weather set in, it often 
makes sad havoc with the young plants that 
have not had time to become established. If 
the runners are planted thickly for producing 
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ground to go over in dry weather when water¬ 
ing the runners. As ground is valuable in 
the summer, the close planting, with removal 
afterwards, has much to recommend it. 


NOTES AND ItETLIES. 

Red-spider on Peach-leaves.—I have two trees 
side by side —Peach Royal George and Nectarine Pine 
Apple. 1 am sending u few leaves of each. 1 gener¬ 
ally get troubled with red-«pider, but not bo bad as 
thus year. I he Royal George drops roost of its 
leaves. 1 tried the sulphur and soap you recommend. 
It stopped the leaves falling, but it appeared to 
injure the leaves and fruit—the fruit cracking at the 
bottom. The Peach-tree did not appear to be in the 
beat of health lust year, although it carried its leaves 
and fruit. The borders are not properly made, with 
regard to drainage, and I keep them on the moist 
side. I wash the trees in winter with Gishurst com¬ 
pound, but it would be impossible to limewhite the 
back walla, as they are covered with Roses supported 
on wires. W'ould it be safe to syringe with the sul¬ 


phur and soap at different times through the season? 
Would the garden-engine you mention do the work? 

I get good growth, and always plenty of fruit.— 
H. E. T. 

[The sulphur and soap remedy, followed by 
daily forcible syringings, should have cleared 
your Peach and Nectarine-trees of red- 
spider. If you have a garden engine, use it 
without further delay, twice daily until the 
fruits commence to ripen, when it must of 
necessity be discontinued for the time being. 
We have never known copious washings of 
the foliage with clear water to fail as an an¬ 
tidote for red-spider on Peach-trees. After 
the crop has been cleared, dissolve 1 oz. of 
sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur) in 
3 gallons of warm water. Mix 3 ozs. of soft- 
soap in the water before adding the sulphide, 
ana apply the solution in the form of a spray 
as soon as the chemical has become dis¬ 
solved. The sulphide you can obtain from 
your nearest chemist. The sulphur and 
soft-soap remedy must not be held respon¬ 
sible for the cracking of the fruits. Th s 
trouble is, no doubt, due to the defective 
drainage mentioned, and to your having sup¬ 
plied the roots rather too liberally with 
water. The remedy is obvious, and this 
matter should be rectified as soon as possible 
after the trees have shed their leaves. The 
Rose-trees are, doubtless, the cause of your 
trouble as far as the red-spider attack is con¬ 
cerned, and w’hen spraying the Peach-trees 
with liver of sulphur, include the Roses also, 
and see that the leaves are thoroughly mois¬ 
tened with the solution. Another season 
pay particular attention to the daily syring¬ 
ing of these also, when you should have no 
difficulty in keeping this pest under.] 

Seedling Peach-trees.—I would like to ask your 
opinion about some Peach-trees grown from stones. 
They are 4 feet high and very bushy. May 1 expect 
them to bear fruit by another year, just as they are? 
Will you kindry tell me how to proceed? 1 think 
they must be three years old. The main stem is 
about 1 inch thick. They are in pots sunk in the 
ground along a south wall —Ryton. 

[It i3 possible your seedling Peach-trees 
may bear next season, provided you can get 
the wood thoroughly ripened this year. 
To effect this, you cannot do better than 
allow them to remain where they are, but do 
not let the roots escape through the crock- 
holes and over the rims of the pots into the 
surrounding soil, turning the pots round 
every few days to prevent it, or the trees will 
make late growth, which cannot get pro¬ 
perly matured. In all probability, you will 
find, when the trees do produce fruit, that 
the latter will not be any advance on that of 
existing varieties, and, it may be, not nearly 
so good. These seedling trees are sometimes 
a considerable time before they can be in¬ 
duced to fruit. The quickest way of testing 
their merits is to bud them on an existing 
Peach-tree or on a Plum stock, and to let 
the resulting growths carry fruit so soon as 
they may. If the trees are too full of wood 
—you speak of them being verv bushy—get 
an experienced man to look at them and tnin 
out the growths, if necessary. Do not repot 
the trees at present, for the more you can 
restrict the roots, within reason, the earlier 
w’ill they produce fruit.] 

Kirke’8 Plum.— When I first grew this mag¬ 
nificent Plum, I had the not uncommon ex¬ 
perience of growers of the variety, of occa¬ 
sionally having light crops. On looking for 
a reason, it was observed that wood was being 
freely produced, and was of a particularly 
stout character. Since then the roots have 
been kept in control, one side of each tree 
being examined in alternate years, and the 
strongest roots cleanly cut out. The result 
has been satisfactory, and crops are now 
looked for as a matter of course. It may also 
be mentioned that with Kirke’s Plum sum¬ 
mer pruning is performed later than on other 
varieties, and the fore-wood is rigidly reduced 
to two eyes, and this, too, seems to suit the 
variety. Occasional dressings of lime-rubbish, 
when it can be obtained, are, in spring, 
forked lightly among the roots.—K. 


Index and Binding? Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XAAI. of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated it now ready (price S d., poet free 
81 d.). The Binding Caw for the same volume is also 
available, price Is. 6 d., by post 1«. 9 d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumivalstreet, London, E.C. 
If ordered together the price qf Index and Binding 
Cate it 2t., pott fret. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE TULIP-TREE (LIRIODENDRON 
TULIPIFERUM). 

This noble North American tree deserves to 
be mure frequently seen, it seldom failing to 
develop into a fine specimen in a good, deep, 
well-drained soil. The flowers are not unlike 
those of a Tulip, and hence the name by 
which it is generally known. The leaves re¬ 
semble a saddle, hence in America it is called 
the Saddle-tree, just as we call it the Tulip- 
tree. Our illustration gives an excellent 
idea of the flowers and foliage. The flowers, 
which are orange-tinted, are borne freely 
during the summer months, and, although 
not very ornamental on tho tree, on account 
of their being somewhat hidden by the 


to 8,000 feet. In 1903 and 1904, Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, when collecting for Messrs. Veitch, 
found it in the forests of Western and South¬ 
western Scechuan. It is usually a tree 
15 feet to 25 feet high, but Mr. W T ilson tells 
us that a tree from which ho collected ripe 
fruit and seeds was fully 60 feet in height, 
with a large trunk and widely-spreading 
branches. Trees 15 feet or so high bloom 
quite freely, the flowers being greenish- 
yellow, like those of the American tree. The 
Chinese name for the tree is Wo-chang Ch’ui 
(Goose-foot), from a fanciful resemblance of 
the more attenuated leaves to the foot of a 
goose. 

SOME AUTUMN FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

The only tree that flowers in the autumn is 
Sophora japonica, the blooms early in the 


in some of the tender kinds, quite an attract 
tive feature. Some of the Ceanothuses will, 
under favourable conditions, continue to 
flower till frosts set in. Lespedeza S:eboldi, 
from North China and Japan, is a plant of 
half-shrubby habit, the upper part of its 
long, slender shoots being terminated by 
masses of rosy-purple Pea-shaped blossoms, 
frequently at their best about the beginning 
of October. E-scallonia macrantha and 
montevidensi8 will be still in flower in 
favoured spots. The Witch Hazel (Hama- 
melis virginica) does not flower till late in 
the uuturnn or early in the winter, at which 
time the otherwise naked branches, being 
-studded with its curiously-shaped yellowish 
blossoms, are very attractive. Hibiscus 
syriacus is well known as an autumn-bloom¬ 
ing shrub, and is quite indispensable ; there 
is now' a great number of varieties of it, 



Fl^vrwfi of Ike Tolip-troe (Liriodendron tuiiiiiforum). 


foliage, they have, when arranged with their 
own leaves in a vase, a distinct and striking 
appearance. During the summer the foliage 
is of a fresh pale green, dying off in the 
autumn to a brilliant golden-yellow. The 
tree which we figure to-day is growing in the 
garden belonging to Mrs. Bennett, of Cough- 
ton House, near Ross, Hereford, and is prob¬ 
ably the oldest Tulip.-tree in England, as it 
w as planted by a Miss Strong in 1779. The 
circumference of the trunk in 1900 was 
19J feet, not including a large separate limb. 
It is still in fine preservation. 

L. chinex'se. —This differs from the Ameri¬ 
can Tulip-tree in the flowers and fruit. In 
the Chinese tree the flowers are only about 
half the size of those of the American variety, 
the petals narrower and more widely diver¬ 
gent, while there are also other botanical 
differences. The Chinese Tulip-tree is com¬ 
mon in tlifl woods and copses of Central and 
Western China at elevations of from 4,000 feet 

Digitized by Goode 


autumn being frequently in such profusion 
that the whole tree is quite a mass of cream- 
coloured blossoms. Shrubs are represented 
by Aralia spinosa, with huge spreading, 
divided leaves, and large feathery panicles 
of small white flowers terminating the stem 
and encircled by foliage. The Arbutuses 
sometimes attain the dimensions of small 
trees, and at others that of large shrubs. 
Their bright-red, Strawberry-like fruits are 
handsome, but only ripen in the milder parts 
of England, while, though frequently not 
flowering till late in tho autumn, they will 
continue to bloom throughout tho winter. 
Berberis Datwini will often give a crop of 
its orange-coloured blooms during the 
autumn months. Clerodendron trichoto- 
mum is a stout-growing bush, with large 
heart-shaped leaves, and bears early in 
autumn large open panicles of flowers, 
Which are white in colour, but protrude 
from a reddish calyx, this latter being, as 


varying in colour from white to purple, and 
with single or double flowers. Hypericums, 
too, produce beautiful golden blossoms dur¬ 
ing the early part of the autumn. H. caly- 
cinum, II. patulum, H. nepalense, H. longi- 
folium, and the common Tutsan (H. Andros- 
temuni) are all desirable shrubs. Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora is one of the best 
early autumn-flowering shrubs that we 
possess, the whole bush being at that 
season quite a mass of blossoms. Leycee- 
teria formosa, with white flowers and large 
1 purplish bracts, is of easy culture, and 
though frequently cut during the winter it 
quickly recovers. The Laurustinus may be 
regarded as an almost continuous bloomer, 
so that even in the autumn its flowers may 
often be had. Rhus Cotinus (The Venetian 
Sumach) is a handsome bush towards the 
end of summer, when the upper part ie 
crowned with large red wing-like masses, 

, and as the leaves die off a beautiful deep 
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yellow it is especially attractive again at 
that time. The Spanish Broom (Spartium 
iunceum) often produces its large golden 
blossoms till late in the autumn. Spiraea 
Lindleyana, a large-growing pinnate-leaved 
species, with open, feathery panicles of 
creamy-white flowers, is a" very hand¬ 
some object mostly during the early 
part of September. The Tamarisk will 
often continue to flower till autumn, though 
the bulk of its blossoms are borne earlier m 
the season. Se\eral of the hardy heaths, 
including the distinct and beautiful St. 
Dabcoe’s Heath (Erica Dabooeii), a large 
group of a very bright form of which we saw 
in full bloom the other day, also flower freely 
during the autumn. Tecoma radicans and 
grandiflora Avill often bear their red, trumpet- 
shaped blossoms against a wall as late as 
September. 

FREMONTIA CALIFORNIA AND ITS 
NATURAL HABITAT. 

We are interested in the beautiful Fremontia 
which we figured as growing at Weybridge 
Heath, and I asked my friend, Professor 
Willis L. Jepson, of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, who knows the trees of the country 
well, to tell us a little about its habitat, which 
he has kindly done. He says : — 

“Fremontia is a mountain shrub, growing 
on slopes or caflon-sides, at about 3,000 feet 
to 4,000 feet elevation. I have seen it at its 
best in the southern Sierra Nevada, where it 
grows in a gravelly red clay or in rocky 
places, always well drained. In all its habi¬ 
tats—Sierra Nevada or Coast Ranges—it 
passes through an annual period of six 
months without rain, followed by six months 
with more or less rain or enow.” 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ampelop8is Veitehl — increasing 

[W.H. IK.).—Cuttings can be taken in the 
spring, leaving them 6 inches or 8 inches long, 
and dibbling into a border in the open air. 
The border must be well dug and trodden 
firmly before putting in the cuttings. A 
moderately light soil in a sheltered position 
should be chosen for the purpose. Bury the 
cuttings for two thirds of their length in the 
soil, and water when necessary during the 
summer. Another way is to take cuttings of 
the young growing shoots in the summer, put 
them into pots, and protect by glass till 
rooted. Put the cuttings into ordinary soil, 
with some sand added. A third way of in¬ 
crease, and a good way where only a few 
plants are wanted, is to layer a few r of the 
shoots that ore most conveniently placed for 
this purpose. In layering, the portion of the 
shoot that id handiest should be buried about 
4 inches under the soil, and held in position 
by a peg. The upper part of the shoot, that 
is bevond the buried portion, may be shor¬ 
tened back if more than 2 feet long. Seeing, 
however, you want strong plauts, we would 
advise you to procure the same in pots. By 
doing this, you will save a season, and by 
planting next spring, the plants will 60 on 
start into growth and quickly cover a large 
space. 

Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana.— A member of 
the genus Pyrus to stand out conspicuously 
must possess features out of the common, 
for there are so many beautiful flowering 
trees in the family that the individual value 
of each one is apt to be overlooked. We 
may, however, say of P. Niedzwetzkyana 
that its distinctive characters command 
attention even when the tree is growing 
amongst many other kinds, all of which can 
be classed as first-rate flowering trees. It 
has not been in general cultivation for many 
years, and very few really good specimens 
exist. Hailing from the Caucasus, it was 
by one authority given specific rank, though 
others consider it to be simply a well marked 
form of P. Malus. The latter is evidently 
tho correct Supposition, for of a number of 
trees raised from seeds ripened in this 
country a small percentage only came true, 
tho remainder resembling very closely the 
common Crab. The principal peculiarity of 
the tree under notice lies in the fact of its 
floVcrs being of a peculiar reddish-purple 
shade, whilst they are larger than thbse of 
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the Crabs generally. The reddish colour 
peculiar to the flow'ers is found permeating 
the whole plant—leaves, fruits, wood, and 
roots—in much the same way as the colour¬ 
ing matter found in the leaves of copper 
and purple Beeches stains the wood also. 
The colouring matter in the Pyrus leaves 
is, however, confined to the veins more than 
the leaf, as a whole, as is the case with tho 
Beech. P. Niedzwetzkyana is a vigorous 
tree, and in good soil makes quite as rapid 
progress as an ordinary Apple. D. 

The Mountain A8h or Rowan. Among 
trees whoso autumnal beauty depends on the 
bright colour of the fruits one must, in¬ 
clude the native Mountain Ash (PvntuAucu- 
paria), which, when laden with its glowing 
berries, us an object of great beauty and 
rendered still more attractive by the sombre 
hue in many eases of its surroundings. 
There in also a yellow-fruited variety which 
is quite distinct from the normal orange- 
red form. I remember some years ago 
having seen the two forms planted alter¬ 
nately, and the effect of the freely-fruited 
trees was very pleading. It is somewhat 
strange that birds do not attack the yellow- 
fruited variety until they have cleared the 
berries of the type.—T. 

Lespedeza Sieboldl. — Ui veil immunity 
from early autumn frosts, this Lespedeza 
forms a very striking feature when in full 
flower. It is a member of the Pea family, 
and, though classed as a shrub, it dies to the 
ground-line, or nearly so, each season. 
From the stout buds there, it pushes up slen¬ 
der, wand-like shoots, the more vigorous of 
which attain a height of 6 feet or thereabouts. 
These shoots are clothed for the greater part 
of their length with trifoliate leaves, and 
from the upper portion, for a considerable 
distance, the flowers are produced, both in 
axillary and terminal racemes, and so nume¬ 
rous are they that the upper part of the shoot 
bends over with their weight. A well drained 
loamy soil and a sunny spot suit this Lespe 
deza best. The old flowering shoots may be 
cut entirely away during the winter. Though 
the above name is now regarded as the cor¬ 
rect one, it is often, in gardens and nurseries, 
known as Desmodium penduliflorum.—X. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

LEAF-SHEDDING IN CONIFERS. 
This disease is well known, both in the 
country and on the continent. It has been 
recorded as attacking the following trees: 
Douglas Fir. Silver Fir, Spruce, Larch, Wel- 
lingtonia. It has also been observed on 
Junipers, and the Scots Fir iPimis selves 
tris L.) has been infected artificially with 
spores obtained from a diseased Larch. 
\oung nursery stock suffers most, but the 
youngest shoots of very old trees are also 
attacked. The first indication of disease is 
a yellowing of the leaves, which finally turn 
brown and die, but are frequently prevented 
from falling, being held in a tuft by a deli¬ 
cate weft of brown cobweb-like mycelium. 
The affected shoots are usually variously 
twisted or curved downwards. When in¬ 
fection is duo to spores conveyed by wind 
or insects, the uppermost shoots are most 
frequently attacked, whereas when infection 
is duo to the presence of the parasite in the 
soil, the lower part of the stem from the 
ground line for 2 inches or 3 inches upwards 
is attacked, and the younger branches re¬ 
main free from injury. Leaves and shoot** 
attacked by the disease eventually fall to 
the ground, where they remain until the 
following spring, the mycelium of the fungus 
present in the tissues having in the mean¬ 
time given rise to numerous minute black 
sclerotia or compact masses of mveelium. 
which are more or less buried in the dead 
tissues. Just at the time when the young 
Pine-leaves arc appearing, the^e sclerotia 
produce myriads of spores, which are distri¬ 
buted bv various agents, and infection re¬ 
sults. The spores are capable of directly 
infecting young leaves, the germ-tube 
piercing the epidermis, whereas the bark of 
a tv, o-yeir-oUl seedling can only be entered 
by 6bme wound caused by late frost, punc¬ 
tures of insects, and similar agencies. 


Preventive measures. — (1) Perfect 
cleanliness in the seed-bed is of primary im¬ 
portance. Weeds should not be hoea up 
and left to die on the ground in the spring, 
as the Botrvtis grows on all kinds of dying 
and dead plants, and the spores pass on to 
i the leaves of the seedlings. (2) In one in- 
! stance the fungus causing the disease was 
j found to have spread from stable-manure, 

I which had been imperfectly buried in the 
| soil. The projecting portions of straw were 
thickly covered with the Botrytis. (3) The 
fungus is very dependent on moisture, and 
only produces spores in a humid atmosphere, 
hence it is important that damp, low-lying 
situations should be avoided for nursery pur- 
j poses. (4) When the disease is presen!, 
j spraying with the following solution will 
cheek its progress: Sulphate of copper, 
11 lb. ; carbonate of copper, 16 lb. ; per¬ 
manganate of potash, 1 lb. ; soft-soap, 3 lb. : 

| rain-water, 100 gallons. Every part of the 
ground within and for some distance beyond 
• the affected patch should be thoroughly 
j wetted. The soft-soap should be dissolved 
| in hot water. The remaining ingredients 
are soluble in cold water. (5) All diseased 
seedlings should be collected and burned.-- 
| Lrafft Xo. 234 °f Board of Agriculture. 

! NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diseased perennial Phloxes.-I am sending 
j you some portions of Phlox which have been badly 
1 attacked by some disease. I should be very glad to 
know what, it is and how to treat it. For two years 
I have had a beautiful bed of the perennial Phloxes, 
hut this year all the finest .sorts have been attacked. 
They break otr and shrivel up. —E. B. Scott. 

[The perennial Phloxes have been attacked 
| by eel-worms (Tylcnchus devastatrix). These 
i pests get into the plants from the soil, and 
produce brown spots on and in the stem, and 
cause the leaves to develop badly, so that they 
fail to expand properly, and the plant suffers, 
since the food-making area is thus greatly re¬ 
duced. Plants attacked either fail to flower, 

I or flower very unsatisfactorily, and the stems 
often become brittle. When the growing 
I season is backward, the plants are more likely 
! to suffer, since they fall more easy victims to 
the attack of the eel-worms. The soil should 
be treated with carbon bisulphide at the rate 
i of J oz. per square yard, poured into a hole, 
and the hole covered over ; failing this, some 
soil fumigant may do good. Diseased plants 
should not be propagated from. It would be 
well to cut the diseased plants down as soon 
as possible and burn them. Propagate from 
healthy cuttings in the spring (or autumn, if 
they can be obtained) anti plant in fresh soil.] 

Oladiolus failing.—I nrn enclosing pome niiirn 
of Gl.uliolus Brenchleyensit*. al.-o a Nomcr-ia and an 
i Erysimum. all from different parts of tlie garden. 
Tie- i;l.nli"li are all turning off. as <-neluded, but the 
bulbs Hi m all right. This ground is not infested 
| with wnvwuim. Can you tell rue the cau-e' The 
Erysimums were grand plants, but one after the 
other they are going off and gradually dying. They 
are planted in a good position on the rock garden. 
Soil —marl, well lightened with sand, burnt toil, etc. 

I have never had them go ofl like this before in pre¬ 
vious v ears.—G ladioli. 

[The Gladiolus sent had almost perfectly 
healthy corms, but most of the roots had been 
destroyed, with the result that the foliage had 
collapsed, and the flowers had failed to de¬ 
velop. There was a little decay at the base 
cf tho old corm, but the cause of the 
trouble was not apparent. It may have been 
due to some organism in the soil, such as eel- 
worms or white worms, as the death of the 
Nemesia and Erysimum was, or even to the 
larvre of some beetle, such as the cockchafer, 
or it may have been the result of Into plant¬ 
ing. The Gladiolus trouble is a bit of a 
mystery. I believe there are several causes 
producing verv similar symptoms. A very 
frequent one is the attack of eel-worms on 
the roots and corms, the latter then usually, 
but not always, decaying. Of this we have 
had a good deal this year. A second cause is 
the attack of a fungus, which may be dis¬ 
cerned on the scales of the corm in the pre¬ 
vious year, or, rather, when they are planted, 
then the decay usually spreads inwards. 
Another is, no doubt, late planting, for any¬ 
thing that interferes with root development 
would result in some such trouble, and which 
is shewn by the plant sent. Collapse occurs 
j list v hen the demand for water exceeds what 
the rootfc can tfcfpply.—F. J. C.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME WHITE-FLOWERED 
SAXIFRAGES. 

That the white-flowered Saxifrages form no 
inconsiderable part of one of the most valu¬ 
able genera among early alpine plants none 
having a knowledge of the subject will gain¬ 
say. Indeed, it is possible with these white- 
flowered sorts, and where a moderately good 
collection exists, to have examples in flower 
from mid-February or thereabouts to the end 
of June, the intervening period teeming with 
interest, beauty, and charm. Now and again, 
perhaps, there may be quite a number of 
species in flower at the same time. At other 
times but a solitary example may be seen. 
Then, again, there is much difference of habit 
of growth and form of flowering, while the 
species or varieties which go to make up this 
remarkable floral chain may vary from half 
an inch or so in height to others that, under 
the best of conditions, may attain to a yard 
high or even more than this. By some it may 


however, selected forms of the typical species 
sold for this plant, which should be welcome 
in every collection. Because of its almost 
unique petal quality and good form I place 
this at the head of its race, albeit it may be 
slightly beaten in point of size both by S. B. 
Gloria and by 8. B. magna. The typical S. 
Burseriana is perhaps the least attractive of 
the many variations of this plant, and from 
many points of view, though more parti¬ 
cularly in size and purity, is inferior to many. 
It is worth noting that 8. B. major, perhaps 
the earliest of the set to flower, is often seen 
in full beauty in February, while S. B. 
macrantha does not appear till mid-April. 
This latter, however, has never done well 
with me, being a poor grower and shy-flower¬ 
ing plant. Of great beauty is 

8. Boydi alba, the plant flowering pro- 
fusly and well, as also growing quite freely. 
Outside the Burseriana set, I consider this 
one of the very best of the white-flowered 
Saxifrages and a plant to bo made much of 
by the cultivator of good alpines. Frequently 
the large milk-white blossoms almost hide 
the plant tuft from view, and the 2-inch-high 
spikes, bearing from three to five blossoms, 
render it a thing of beauty for a long time. 


obviously variable species. The plant is a 
good grower and free bloomer, though it must 
be regarded as second rate by comparison 
with the finest of these plants. 8. Kestoni 
is a name for which I cannot vouch, and the 
plant is probably an inferior ally of the one 
just named. Then there is the beautiful 
S. bcardica, true, the revised edition of the 
plant as figured in the “ Botanical Magazine ” 
in March, 1909. The leaf points of this are 
decidedly acute, the plant fully 4 inches high, 
and bearing in corymbose heads from six to a 
dozen flowers. Hence, it will be seen to be 
a valuable and highly decorative plant, last¬ 
ing in good condition for a very considerable 
period. The true plant is a comparative 
rarity, whereas that now figured is plentiful 
in nursery collections. From time to time 
during recent years I have grown at least 
three distinct forms all approximating to the 
8. scardica obtusa now figured, and to those 
who care nothing about the botanical side 
of the question the whole of them would be 
welcome for the pretty effects they produce. 
Theso are natives of Macedonia and the 
Balkans. A plant which has come into pro¬ 
minence of recent years is 

S. Salomoni, a perfect carneter of the 
soil, but not free flowering. 

8. Rocheliana and its 
variety, S. R. coriophylla. 
are noteworthy examples of 
these white-flowered Saxi¬ 
frages, good in growth and 
free in flowering; period, 
April and May. A good spe¬ 
cies from Northern Italy is 
8. Vandklli, whose re¬ 
quirements, however, are 
puzzling, and the plant is 
but rarely seen. 

Then, of course, there is 
that delightful set of minia¬ 
ture-growing kinds, S. cacsia, 
8. squarrosa, S. Tombeanen- 
6is, S. Tyrolensis, S. diapen- 
soides, and others, that are 
very pleasing in sunny 
chinks of rock where the 
roots can descend deeply 
into gritty soil. Nor can 
one omit the lovely S. val- 
densis, whose encrusted 
cushions of rosettes, as 
much as its elegant sprays of 
blossoms, endear it to all. 
The plant, too, is a fine 
grower, and, minus fasti¬ 
diousness, any amateur may 

? row f it well if he pleases. 

t is this miniature set, too, 
which connects, as it were, 
the spring and early summer- 
flowering kinds, first by way 
of 


be thought that the giant stature named 
loses all claim to the term alpine, though, 
as a matter of fact, stature alone has naught 
w hatever to do with it, and the alpine plant 
which near the eternal snow'-line is reduced 
to an inch-high plant because of environment 
alone may at a lower level and for the same 
reason—environment—be half a dozen or a 
dozen times the height I have named. In 
the white-flowered Saxifrages, however, the 
extremes of height are seen in S. Cotyledon 
or its near allies, and attains probably its 
maximum in the Juno or July-flowering S. 
icelandica, whose snow'y, crimson-spotted 
plumes render it unique at any season. It 
was not, however, of these giants of which I 
wished to write so much as that far greater 
number of beautiful sorts which constitute 
the prolonged flowering to which I have 
already referred. In the 

Saxifraga Burseriana group of these 
Saxifrages alone there is great charm 
wedded to earliness and variety, one of the 
most precious of this set being the major 
form, which has slightly crimped petals 
and flowers of great size. The nearly 
scarlet buds of this variety render it one 
of the most distinct of its race, and it is 
also one of the earliest to flower. There are, 


raga scardii a obtusa. 


It is a plant, too, whose greater beauty and 
purity are enhanced by its being flowered— 
not grown—in the alpine house, and, of 
course, there are many others of these choice 
early sorts that are benefited by similar pro¬ 
tection. The flowering period of this one is 
March. Quito a gem, too, of a like period, 
though passing into April often enough, is 
the handsome 

S. marginata from central Italy. It is 
one of the best and most distinct. The buds 
and sprays are pink-flushed in youth, though 
much of this colour passes away as the 
flower-sprays attain to their full length. A 
distinct feature of this species from the 
middle age of its flowering onwards is the 
arching, somewhat reflexing character of its 
large, milk-white petals, and these, slightly 
cleft, render it most distinct and beautiful. 

S. Boryi, a Grecian species, may be likened 
to a modified form of the above. It is, how¬ 
ever, inferior in a variety of ways. 

S. scardica obtusa, of which a nice 
flowering plant is seen in the accompanying 
illustration, blooms in March. It is interest¬ 
ing inasmuch as it was in 1905 figured in the 
“Botanical Magazine” wdth the hall-mark 
“true ” attached to the name, whereas it was 
subsequently found to be but a variety of an 


8. uochlearis, which is 
quite a Juno flower, and 
which is presently fol¬ 
lowed by 8. Cotyledon, its 
varieties, and also its many near or distant 
allies. As these latter may at some future 
time form the subject of a note, I will not 
dwell upon them now. S. cochlearis is a 
lovely plant of a foot high, whose wealth of 
snowy panicles of blossoms cannot but appeal 
to all. Quite as much is deserved by the 
very handsome 

8. lantoscana 8lterba, which has arching 
plumes of creamy-white flowers in June. It 
; is a most graceful and valuable variety. 

To these might be added many more, but 
those named are among the choicest of these 
1 plants, and, moreover, as will bo seen, they 
cover a long season of flow ering. 

Culture. —None of those named, except 
S. Vandelli, causes me any difficulty, the 
whole of them succeeding well in gritty soil or 
that mingled with old mortar, while 8. coch¬ 
learis, in my experience, attains to its highest 
pitch of encrusted elegance when grown in 
tho stronger loamy 6oils which often overlie 
the chalk formations of this country. 

E . II. Jenkins. 

Striking Pelargonium cuttings (Geranium).— 
In a temperature of 45 dess, you should be able to 
keep these safely during the winter. Pot off from 
the cutting-pots or boxes, whichever you are using, 
nfxt February, and give a little more warmth. Do 
not overwater the cuttings during the winter. 
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RO8E8. 

EOSE GRUSS AN TEPLITZ. 

I have derived so much useful counsel from 
“ Rosa’s ” notes that I feel diffideut in criti¬ 
cising anything that he writes. But when he 
pronounces planting Gruss an Teplitz as a 
bedder to be “ the most glaring error,” I must 
respectfully differ from him. By far the most 
brilliant bed of Roses I have seen during the 
present summer is one planted wholly with 
this variety in Mrs. Robert Benson’s wonder¬ 
ful garden at Buckhurst, in Sussex. The bed 
is about 30 feet long by 10 feet broad, and 
when I saw it at the end of July, it was one 
mass of dazzling blossom. The bushes are 
quite dwarf, and I was puzzled to understand 
how such a rampant Rose could be induced to 
flower so freely at that level without pegging. 
1 was informed that it was cut hard back 
every year. I rejoice to see “Rosa” pro¬ 
testing against the neglect of some of the 
older Roses. In the north-west no Rose pro¬ 
duces more beautiful and profuse blossoms 
than Mme. Abel Chatenay. Our climate and 
soil in that region are far more cool and 
humid than in the southern counties (one 
chief difficulty is to keep the borders clear of 
the Flame Nasturtium, which, if left alone, 
would smother everything), and we find cer¬ 
tain varieties better adapted to our conditions 
than others commonlv recommended. Among 
these, Mme. Abel Chatenay certainly holds 
high rank, whereas at Buckhurst I was told 
it was not a success. Another Rose which 
excels in the north-west is Billiard et Barre, 
which I do not often see recommended. Its 
rich, butter-coloured hue is hard to beat. 

Herbert Maxwell. 

Monreith, August 24 th. 


BEAUTIFUL ROSES NOT OFTEN SEEN. 
Numbers of Roses appear for a time, and 
then disappear. To say they are lost would 
be wrong, because, happily, in some old 
gardens one now and then may find them. 
These notes were suggested by a very old 
Rose sent for me to name. I refer to Jaune 
Deprez, or Desprez k fleurs jaune, the 
colour of whose very fragrant flowers, pro¬ 
duced in clusters, is a mixture of buff, red,' 
flesh, and sulphur, the form somewhat 
cupped, and of large size and fairly full. 
This old Rose will grow so luxuriantly that 
a wall may soon be covered by its beautiful 
growths and show r y foliage. I have also 
seen it as a drooping standard, most 
picturesque when well isolated. Sent out ! 
as far back as 1838, by M. Desprez, this | 
Rose may fairly be called an ola one. Is 
Souvenir d’un Ami to be crowded out by 
the newcomers, many of them of doubtful 
value? I remember seeing a grand plant of 
this Rose on one of the pillars of the con¬ 
servatory at Hatfield House, and it was even 
touching the roof, proving what may be ac¬ 
complished by such Roses when in con¬ 
genial surroundings. Then there is Lamar- 
que, rarely seen to-day, although it is one 
of the best Roses for a warm wall. I was 
rather amused when looking over a garden 
in June to hear some visitors exclaim, as 
they approached a cottage covered with a 
lemon-white Rose, “ Why,thatisLamarque.” 
However, their curiosity did not lead them 
to inspect more closely, as I did. with the 
result that I found it was not Lamarque, 
but Gloire Lyonnaise, just in its element, 
touching the guttering of the roof and a 
mass of bloom. Another old Rose is 
Ophirie, of a lovely reddish-copper colour, 
outer petals rosy and fawn. It was raised 
by M. Goubnult, at Angers, and introduced 
in 1841. It is now and then seen on old 
walls, and where properly attended to is a 
very great success. Then there was 
Triomphe de Rennes, a lovely canary- 
yellow of beautiful form in the bud, open¬ 
ing to fine, large, cupped-shaped blossoms, 
which were very sweet. Somehow the 
gardeners of years ago knew how to handle 
these Roses. If one meets with them now, 
they appear neglected, and more often than 
not they are allowed to be smothered with 
some other creeper, and their roots starved. 
In the early sixties this Rose Was a favourite 
one for the exhibitors of that day. so also 
was SoTfafewe, another useful old Rfrfle, far 


superior to some of the preseut - day 
Ramblers. It is splendid under glass, but 
outdoors very impatient of wet at the root. 
Let the borders be well drained for all these 
lovely Roses, and they will not fail to 
flourish, and, moreover, will give great 
satisfaction by their freo and continuous 
blossoming. We used to grow a beautiful 
dwarf Rose called Jaune de Smith or Smith’s 
Yellow. It was equally as handsome as 
Medea, and only needed care in planting to 
ensure success in its culture. I think it was 
the late Rev. Mr. Radcliffe who advocated 
putting some elates against such Roses to 
ward off excessive moisture at the root. 
Doubtless this hint may be useful to-day in 
dealing with some Roses that resent too 
much wet at the root. Even Roses like 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Duchess of Port¬ 
land, etc., require either elevated beds or 
some such device as mentioned above in 
order to grow them successfully outdoors. 
I could name dozens of charming Tea- 
scented Roses which seem lost that if grown 
to-day would be much valued. One especi¬ 
ally I was admiring only a day or two ago 
in my collection. It is Souvenir de Paul 
Neyron, a Rose of exquisite form. 

Of course, where there are improved sorts 
I would say let the old ones go, but we must 
first see that the newcomers are improve¬ 
ments ; and the difficulty is: Who are to be 
the judges? It is for this reason that I 
want to see established a sort of national 
Rose garden, where every known kind may 
be grown._ Rosa. 

MISPLACED ROSES. 

Grand though it be, I cannot help thinking 
that the raisers have made a mistake in 
placing Dr. O’Donnel Browne among the 
Hybrid Tea Roses. In style of bloom, in 
leaf and wood, it is surely a Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, and should not the same be said of 
John Cuff? I am aware this is a difficult sub¬ 
ject, and, perhaps, so long as both groups 
may be exhibited together, is not one of mate¬ 
rial importance, yet it seems most incon¬ 
gruous mixing up Roses of this type with the 
dainty Mme. Ravary, Melanie Soupert, 
Joseph Hill, or Marquise de Sinety. Another 
Rose, W. E. Lippiatt, is surely misplaced. It 
has all the characteristics of an Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, and if I mistake not, is a descendant 
of Earl of Dufferin, perhaps indirectly, for it 
possesses a deal of its distinctive growth and 
foliage. 

Such Roses as Earl of Warwick, Dean 
Hole, etc., are most assuredly Hybrid Teas, 
but not those I have named. There are 
several others I could mention, but I think 
there should be some authority who would 
rectify these mistakes. I do not see that the 
raisers’ opinion should be blindly followed, if 
a bodv of experts choose to alter the class of 
any given sort. There are some other Roses 
more nearly approaching the Chinas or 
Monthlies—Gruss an Teplitz, for instance. 
Why call this an Hybrid Tea? And, again, 
Bardou Job. How comes this Rose into this 
group? Cannot our National Rose Society, 
from among its numerous experts, suggest 
some way out of this difficulty—more, per¬ 
haps, for the help of the novice than for any 
other reason? 

Another grievance I have against Roee- 
raisers is: When a Rose is extra vigorous, 
and will not bloom upon maiden plants, and 
one that should be avoided in beds, but in¬ 
stead grown as a pillar Rose, why cannot the 
raiser tell us this? I have in mind one—Mrs. 
Stewart Clark—whose prodigious growth 
quite usurps the position allotted to it. I 
know it is described as “very vigorous,” but 
this does not quite help the beginner. 

Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosea for Yorkshire garden.— Will you please 
give me the names of three pood dwarf, red Roses 
and three good yellow* suitable for growing in a 
Yorkshire garden? Also, two good climbers suitable 
for a wall with a southern aspect in the same 
garden? I would prefer red climber* with clusters of 
bloom.—Y orkshire. 

[Three good red Roses to grow as bushes 
Would be Ulrich Brunner, Hugh Dickson, 
and General Jacqueminot; and three good 
yelftrwb, Mme. RaVary* Mme. Hoste, and 
Mme. FalCbt. Fdr the south well Grass an 
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Teplitz and Dr. Rouges would be excellent. 
They are free growing and the blossoms are 
borne in lovely clusters.] 

Rosee Liberty and Richmond.— At. p. 520, 
in a note dealing with Rose General MacAr- 
thur, it is said of Liberty and Richmond: 
“ They leave much to be desired as Roses for 
the open air.” That much reads strangely 
in face of the very fine bed of the latter at 
Hampton Court, where is far from being 
found an ideal Rose soil. It ie rather light 
and porous, and heavy dressings of cow- 
manure have to be given to the beds each win¬ 
ter to give the soil any adhesiveness. Per¬ 
haps Richmond does not like normal stiff Rose 
soils, and, as seen in this case, will do well 
in lighter soils. The plants had not the least 
signe of mildew on them.—A. D. 

Dwarf Polyantha Roses.— I have read 
with great interest the article by “ P. U.” on 
the above Roses, but I do not think he has 
given sufficient praise to Jessie and Orleans 
Rose, splendid additions to this class. They 
both deserve to be in every garden, being of 
good habit, free from mildew, continuous 
bloomers, and in colour second to none. Or¬ 
leans Rose is very pretty in colour—a dis¬ 
tinctive bright Pelargonium-pink. Jessie ie 
a glowing rich orange-red, and with me 
(planted on an east aspect) retains its bright¬ 
ness for two or three weeks. To those who 
want a gay corner in their garden from early 
summer to late autumn, I would say : “ Plant 
one or two of these Roses, in not too sunny a 
position.” In conclusion, I think “P. U.,” 
in speaking of Leonie Lamesch, should have 
added that the blooms quickly fade, and gene¬ 
rally come very badly-formed. In my opinion, 
they can only be described as bunches of con¬ 
fused petals. At the same time, I quite agree 
the colour is distinct and pretty.— West 
Worthing. 

Rose Paul Neyron. —This grand old Rose, 
big, coarse, and ugly though it is sometimes 
called, is a most useful variety for autumn 
flowering. Its huge blossoms, towering up¬ 
wards above almost every other sort, never 
appear so magnifltent as they do in August 
and September, and I do not wonder that 
some people plant this Rose in large numbers. 
It is one of those that, perhaps, need re¬ 
planting every third or fourth year, and some 
of the plants will need renewing, for, to see 
it at its best, one must prune hard and reduce 
the growths per plant to at most three or 
four—in fact, many of the superb Hybrid Per- 
petuals would be thought more of if they 
were treated on these lines, instead of which 
dozens of growths are allowed per plant, each 
one smothering the other, the result being, in 
many cases, anything but satisfactory blos¬ 
soms.— Rosa. 

Bose Mrs. Myles Kennedy.— This Rote ha* 
that rigid growth and erect bloom that make it very 
doubtful whether it haa been correctly classed a* a 
Tea-scented variety. It is one of the most perfectly- 
formed Rose3 we possess. The colour is eilverv 
white, shaded buff and pink. There is all the subtle 
charm in this Rose which we get in Antoine Rivoire, 
but instead of its flat form, we have the bold, 
elongated centre, the petals elegantly recurving, 
leaving the extreme point, as it were, twisted. I 
am rather surprised Mrs. Myles Kennedy took a 
comparatively low position in the Rose analysis, pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Mawley last year, but, I should *ay. It 
will stand much higher thi* season, if it ha* been 
as good with other growers as it ha* with me.— 
Rosa. 

Carpeting Rose-beds.— “ W.F.D.,” August 20th, 
page 502, advises carpeting Rose-beds with Tufted 
Pansies, amongst other plants. Anyone visiting 
Hampton Court Gardens just now may see there, 
near the river, n Rose-bed carpeted with a white- 
flowered Tufted Pansy that is remarkably attractive 
and beautiful. Oddly enough, the Rose forming the 
bed, a large one. is Richmond, there growing and 
flowering as gloriously as La France is in another 
bed.— D. 

The Xiyon %o*e.-In answer to " A. W.,*’ I have 
a couple of tree* planted under a south wall, and 
as yet they show practically no signs of mildew, 
although it has been a bad year for this pest. But, 

I am sorry to say. their growth leaves little doubt 
that they are suffering from the penalty of popu- 
larity—namely, " worked to death.” From what I 
have seen whilst visiting the gardens of 6ome of our 
big growers, I think the trees sent out next autbmn 
will be free from this fault.—W est WohTHitfo. 

— On page 502 ” A. W.” asks for some experi¬ 
ences of Lyon Rose. “ Rosa ” almost answer* him 
in the same issue, on page 501, in his instructive 
article on “ Novelties in Rose*,” but I Will briefly 
add my own experiences. I can assure “ A. W." 
Lyon Rose leaves nothing to desire in growth. Mil¬ 
dew hae not affected my plants in the least; but 
they have looked, rather *lckly in feme ca*ee from 
the constant mutilation for bwM. I have !<ftmd rtut 
the worst foe ae yel.'-P. U 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

STONECROPS AND THEIR EFFECTIVE 
USE. 

I have had many years’ pleasure from these, 
but mostly in Nature ; seen in little, obscure 
corners in rock gardens, and seldom in ways 
in which one could learn their effect in the 
garden ; but just now I am surprised at the 
beauty of one (Sedum obtusatum), giving a 
beautiful effect of red and gold. The Kamt- 
schatka Stonecrop is also good, though not 
quite so good. The little Rocky Mountain 
one (S. spathulatum) is also excellent, not 
merely as a botanical curiosity, but for effect 
in a "broad way. Siebold's Stonecrop I do 
not like to plant on the ground, for fear of 
slugs, which often destroy it, but it is very 
pretty and snfe in vases. S. Ewersi is a 


like flowers, produced freely from May till 
October, make a welcome addition and add 
a tone of colour to the usual perennials in a 
mixed border. The plant dies back and 
throws out new shoots underground in the 
winter, and so is well protected from frosts. 
The plants I mention were raised from seed 
sown in a cold greenhouse in spring and re¬ 
moved to the open ground after two or three 
months’ growth.—H. E. S., Cornwall. 


CACTUS DAHLIA MRS. BARRON. 
Complaints are frequent in regard to the 
flower-etems of Cactus Dahlias. Certainly, 
many otherwise handsome sorts have stems so 
short that the blossoms are partially hidden 
among the foliage. A variety, therefore, like 
Mrs. Barron, which has excellent flower- 
stalks, should be most welcome. The bloom, 


ing of the soil cannot be done, assistance can 
be given by a good, thick mulching of rotten 
manure, giving a good soaking of water fre- 
| quently and an occasional dose of manure- 
water. Undoubtedly, it is a lack of food in 
j the soil that causes “ M. C.’s ” Peas to be 
short-stalked. I do not think the kind is at 
fault. Some years ago, when at Forde 
Abbey, I had a great number of the 
1 Spencer type, with stems 21 inches long. 
These were from very vigorous plants. Added 
to this, the season was a damp one, and the 
position low\ In a dry 6oil and situation the 
stalks do not get so long. Some think this 
extreme length gives large blooms, but this is 
| not so.-J. Crook. _ 

SOME OF THeT OXALIS^FAMILY. 

I Plants of the Oxalis race are very decora 
! five ami are seen at their best in nooks in 



Cactus Dahlia Mrs. Barron. 


good, hardy plant, excellent for hot corners 
and for dry banks, and the big Japanese (S. 
spectabile) is the finest for autumn. Even the 
common Sedum album I find effective in 
masses, and it is not unlikely that among the 
many plants belonging to this genus there 
are others of high value, not merely for rock- 
work or as curiosities, but for use in a bold 
wav in the garden. I find I have two Stone- 
crops that give a very attractive effect just 
now' (S. MiddencTorffianum add S. obtusa¬ 
tum). _ > _ W. 


Rehmannia angulata.—I do not think it 
is generally kdow'n that this comparatively 
newly-discovered and so-called greenhouse 
perennial can be grown in the open border 
without any protection during the winter— 
at all events, in Devon and Cornwall. Cer¬ 
tainly, it's Beautiful bright-pink, FoxglbVe- 


too, in this case, is of large size and good 
form, whilst the colour—a striking mauve 
tint—makes it one of exceptional merit, more 
especially for garden decoration. It is one 
of the many fine seedlings raised by Mr. H. 
Shoesmith, Woking, and will be distributed 
in May of next year. 

Sweet Peas with long stalks.— In the 

I issue for August 13th, “M. C.” asks for in¬ 
formation anent these. Culture influences 
the length of the stalks more than anything. 
To obtain these of the greatest length, the 
mots mtist have food and moisfUre. I know 
of no way so good as working in plenty of 
good manure into the 6oil 2 feet deep during 
winter. I have always found Sweet Peas and 
garden Peas enjoy a solid root-run, with the 
i manure mixed with the soil (not put in layers; 

' as some do). In thin soils, where deep Vork- 


j the rock garden. O. enneaphylla is one of 
the most beautiful. The white flowers are 
l borne singly on short stems, and are about 
1£ inches in diameter, while the leaves are 
divided into about a dozen grey-green leaf- 
' lets. It is a native of the Falkland Islands, 

: and was introduced into this country in 
1876. It thrives in the open-air, but appears 
to appreciate a somewhat moist and shaded 
( site. O. brasiliensis has been known in 
England for about ninety years, but, 
i curiously enough, is not mentioned in 
I Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening nor' in 
i the Century Supplement. Though a native 
of Brazil, it appears to be hardy here. It. 
is an attractive little plant, the short-stalked 
Trefoil-like leaves forming a dense cushion, 
from which spring slender scapes abo^ut 
G inches in length, each bearing a number 
I of rich Kbse-CrimSdm dbVfers. Hundreds of 
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blossoms will be borne by quite a small 
clump which will be smothered in flower, 
and will remain in beauty for some weeks. 
It sometimes remains dormant for a season. 
It is generally in full bloom in April. O. 
Deppei is considered to be synonymous with 
O. tetraphylla. It is much later than O. 
brasiliensis, not starting into growth until 
the end of May and flowering in July and 
August after O. brasiliensis has disappeared. 
It is a native of Mexico, and here appears 
perfectly hardy. It is a very handsome 
plant, the five petalled flowens being of a 
soft reddish pink colour with a grepn throat 
and golden anthers, and being raiher over 
an inch in diameter. From ten to fourteen 
are borne on stems about a foot in height, 
and when thirty or more stems are carry¬ 
ing fully-expanded blossoms, the effect on 
a sunny day is very attractive. The foliage 
is also particularly beautiful, the four heart- 
shaped leaflets being each 2 inches in length 
and 1} inches in breadth, pale green in 
colour, with an irregularly-marked, semi¬ 
circular, brown zone crossing each leaflet. 
The leaves are borne in profusion on stems 
7 inches in height, and completely hide the 
ground, the flower-stems rising from their 
centre. The plant here is carrying forty- 
five flower-spikes. O. lobata is a pretty 
little Chilian species, introduced in 1823. 
It has small, trifoliate leaves and golden- 
yellow flowers, borne singly on slender stems 
about 4 inches high, each flower being rather 
less than an inch across. It has a pretty 
effect on a sunny ledge in the rock garden. 
O. corniculata is very distinct and quite un¬ 
like in habit those already named. It is 
of extremely dwarf growth, and clings closely 
to the ground. Its tiny bright-yellow flowers 
are borne singly on stems \ an inch in 
length, and about £ of an inch in 
diameter. The minute leaves are composed of 
three leaflets, and are bright green in 
colour. A sheet of this plant entirely cover¬ 
ing the surface of the soil with its low- 
growing, diminutive foliage, and, plentifully 
set with tiny golden blossoms, is a pretty 
sight. It is, however, a terrible rambler, 
and when it invades the territory of a 
neighbouring plant is very difficult to eradi¬ 
cate, eo care should be taken not to plant it 
near any choice subjects. South Devon. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Clematis recta.— One of my plants of the 
year has been one of the non-climbing Clema¬ 
tises I bought as C. erecia, but which, I am 
told, should be called C. recta. As an ama¬ 
teur's plant, it is worthy of consideration, 
seeing that it is suited to those who ha\e not 
too much time to spend on the garden, and 
who have thus to content themselves with sub¬ 
jects which give littlo trouble. It increases 
in time and makes a good clump, as I have 
•o’en in other gardens, but it docs not run 
rampant and do harm to others, die of my 
mentors in the way of hardy flowers showed 
me a plant which he had had for several 
years, and, although it is a fine plant, it has 
never grown beyond bounds, so as to injure 
its neighbours. Like most other plants, it 
will not do to neglect it, as, although many 
people think one of its names—“ erecta is 
given to it because it is an erect grower, they 
will soon find that it is not erect, but pros¬ 
trate, if left untouched by stake and tie, and 
allowed to follow its own sweet will, or be 
at the mercy of the storms which assail the 
flowers throughout the season. If propped 
up bv some other plant, it may grow erect, 
but if not it will become prostrate or nearly 
so. The best thing to do with it is to fasten 
it neatly to a stick early in the season. Its 
height is from 3 feet to about 5 feet, and it 
gives us a multitude of very 6mall white 
flowers, about the 6ize of those of the Tra¬ 
veller’s Joy. It is quite a pretty plant, and 
although there are, I am told, several varie- 
ties, any one of these is good if equal to the 
plant I have acquired. 

I histles. —Many of us like the aspect of 
the Thistle in the garden, but it often entails 
a good deal of trouble in the w ay of seedlinge. 
Some of the ornamental Thistles are particu¬ 
larly striking, and could give, in respect of 
prjekleS. the Scotch Thistle mam' pjinS. and 
yet win easily. I am pfenning this note a*’ a 
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warning to my fellow-amateurs to beware of 
adding too many of these Thistles, by what¬ 
ever name they are called, to their gardens. 
Should they do so, they will inevitably suffer 
for their love for such effective plants. The 
old Scots motto—“ Nemo me impune lacesnit ” 
—is a wholesome warning to beware of the 
Thistle as & garden plant. Let your liking 
for the Thistle, whether called a Carduus or 
a Cnicus, or whatever it may be named, be 
held in check by considerations of your plea¬ 
sure and comfort. 

Spir.ea Anthony Waterer. I am very 
fond of the Spiraeas, and among those I grow 
I have a special liking for that called Anthony 
Waterer. It is a neat, shrubby plant, and 
seems to differ from others of the same spe¬ 
cies—S. japoniea— by a little occasional varie¬ 
gation on some of the leaves, besides the 
colour of the flowers, which is a deeper car¬ 
mine than that of several of the numerous 
varieties which I have seen. A great virtue 
of the japoniea or callosa varieties is their 
lateness in flowering, and we cannot despise 
plants such as these, which give us plenty of 
bloom in August and September. I have 
taken rather a fancy to this species of Spiraea, 
and I think I like that called Anthony 
Waterer as well as any, although I have met 
with one or two varieties with even deeper- 
coloured carmine flowers than this. I do not 
find any trouble in growing it in sun or semi¬ 
shade, and in almost any kind of soil. I 
have a plant of the white variety of S. 
japoniea, called S. j. alba, growing in very 
poor and atony soil, and in a most exposed 
position. It gives me a mass of flowers for a 
long stretch, and seems to bloom even more 
freely than my varieties in richer soil. But 
I can confidently recommend Spiraea Anthony 
Waterer. 

Lamarck’s Evening Primrose.— I have 
been amazed this season at the prolific nature 
of this plant from self-sown seeds. I have 
had it under observation in a neighbour’s 
garden as well as in my own, and I have just 
seen there a bed of Bearded Irises which had 
been lifted and broken up in autumn, the 

f [round being well dug. This bed has been 
eft almost alone by way of experiment, and 
it is now almost closely covered with seed¬ 
lings of (Enothera biennis Lamarckiana, with 
a few Foxgloves intermingled. These are 
all self-sown seedlings, and one is almost ap¬ 
palled at the idea of what the produce of this 
plant would be in a few years if e\ery one 
were allowed to grow and sow its seeds again. 
Much as I like this Evening Primrose, I see 
that some of its seed-pods are removed before 
the seeds ripen and fall. 

Green FLY. — I do not think 1 can ever re¬ 
member a season in which 1 have had so little 
trouble with green-fly in my garden. Even 
the Rose has suffered very little, and this 
without spraying much or doing much to 
check the pest. Some hardy border plauts 
seem subject to aphides in certain seasons, 
but this has not been one of those. On the 
other hand, the frog hopper, or cuckoo spit, 
has been unusually annoying, and my plants 
of the Peach-leaved Bellflower have been 
almost covered (I speak metaphorically) with 
the foam in which the creatures are en¬ 
veloped. It is very nasty to see it, and it is 
even w'orse to adopt the usual method of 
crushing the frog-hopper with the fingers. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


SOME SIMPLE FLOWERS. 

In a small group of charming flowers, 
gathered from the open field at Marks 
Tev, and recently exhibited at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, Westminster, by Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., were several things which 
arrested attention. There were bunches of 
the new South African Dimorphotheca 
aurantiaca, really one of the most beautiful 
and charming of all single-flowered annuals, 
in spite of its difficult name. The plants 
from which these bunches were cut had 
been raided from seeds sown under glass in 
March, then dibbled out into boxes thinly, 
hardened off, then at the end of May planted 
out into ordinary good ground i5 inches 
apart. So treated, they had become a mass 
of glorious bright yellow* colour. Then there 
w^re bunches and showing great variety 
of colour^, of the double Scabious. These 


come on long stems, yet the plants are of 
medium height and bushy, and when in 
bloom are indeed delightful. Although all 
double flowers do not look well in a cut 
state, these are specially pleasing. These, 
again, were from plants raised under glass 
in the spring and planted out thinly. The 
Pot Marigold, or Calendula, is one of the 
oldest of garden flowers, and in early years 
rarely assumed a good double form. When, 
some forty or so years since, the striped 
or edged variety, Meteor, was introduced, we 
saw these flowers of better double form than 
had been previously seen. But Meteor was 
not inaptly named,‘for it was found difficult 
to keep in true form, and now is rarely 
seen. But in the Marks Tey selection of 
Orange King, brilliant orange self, and 
Sulphur Queen, there are doubles quite 
true, and of very perfect and refined form. 
The latter variety was so named because 
originally the flowers were of a very pallid 
hue; now they have, under selection, become 
of a bright yellow. In some gardens these 
plants wall withstand our winters, but it is 
wisest to sow seed in tho spring under 
glass for summer blooming, and in April 
in the open ground to secure a fine mass 
of colour from these late into the autumn. 
Snapdragons, again, were in very attractive 
form in their respective bunches. These old 
fashioned flowers are indeed universal 
favourites in gardens, and are now presented 
in such wonderful variety of colouring, as 
also of habit, that it would bo possible to 
devote an entire flower garden to them 
alone, and find in it somo thirty to forty 
quite distinct. To the introduction of the 
new shades of salmon, carmine, rose, buff, 
and other almost indescribable shades, these 
plants owe very much of renewed popularity. 
To get something of exceptional cnarm, a 
carpet of the pure dwarf white variety, 
dotted with plants growing 15 inches 
in height of the beautiful rose and car¬ 
mine forms, and, again, these dotted with 
plants of the taller rich dark crimson, 
would form a bed of colour such as would 
be hardly excelled by any other plants. 
Snapdragons for early summer blooming 
should be raised from mid-September sow¬ 
ings under glass, be dibbled out thinly into 
boxes, then be hardened and planted out 
early in May. From a sowing made under 
glass in March, plants can be had to bloom 
finely all through the autumn. 


SEA HOLLIES. 

The note by “Kirkcudbright,” on page 491. 
reminds one that these Sea Hollies differ 
verv greatly in their behaviour in different 
garden**. As a rule, they really prefer a 
rather dry soil, although they mav throw, as 
your correspondent says, better heads on a 
deep black loam than on a lighter soil. Yet, 
they increase more freely and are loss liable 
to die off when on the lighter medium. The 
different species vary, also, in this respect, 
and I have found E. planum to thrive better 
on a stiff soil than such species as E. 
alpinum. which is, in my estimation, the 
finest of the genus. I recollect writing, a 
good many years ago, about E. alpinum, and 
stating that* in my district it grew into good 
clumps which could be divided with a spade. 
This remark was made in connection with 
an article sent to one of the horticultural 
journals by the late Rev. C. Wolley-Dod, 
and he wrote me in reply saying that he 
would like, if I could send him, a piece of a 
plant divided with a spade, as in his heavy 
soil it made no increase. I promptly divided 
one of my own clumps with a spade, and sent 
ono of the divisions to him. Mr. Wolley- 
Dod, with that courtesy which was so 
marked a feature of our lamented friend, at 
once -wrote expressing his pleasure at see¬ 
ing that the Alpine Sea Holly did so well in 
my district. Since then I have removed to 
another house, and in the garden attached 
to it E. alpinum docs equally well. So does 
E. Oliverianutn. a good Sea IIollv. E. Bour- 
gati and several others do very well. I 
think a good purpose would be served were 
some of your readers to give their experi¬ 
ence of some of the others, such as E. serra, 
which is not, «o far as I know, hardy in the 
north. E. pandanifolium. another orna¬ 
mental foliaged plant, seems a little smgu- 
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lar in its likes and dislikes, and I do not find 
ib so satisfactory as it is in a drier district 
than mine. Free drainage seems very desir¬ 
able with practically all the species, and 
this is not easily supplied in a garden with 
heavy soil. The Sea Hollies, as a rule, can 
be increased by root-cuttings, but, as “ Kirk¬ 
cudbright” says, seeds afford a good method 
of increase, the directions given by your 
correspondent Being excellent. 

S. Arnott. 

L1L1UM ORANGE QUEEN. 

Lilium Orange Queen is a form of L. ele- 
gans or Thunbergianum. It is very robust in 

S rowth, and bears fine-shaped flowers of a 
eep orange-yellow. It came from Japan 
some seven or eight years ago, and is one of 
the finest forms of L. elegans there grown. 

R. W. Wallace. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Double Daisies.— Will you please tell me if 
double Daisies are raised from seed, and if it is too 
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During a dripping season such as the past 
I has been, the seedlings have grown rapidly. 
If the season be a dry one, the soil on which 
the seed is sown should be well watered over¬ 
night, the seed being sown next morning. 
Then, if there be strong sunshine, the bed 
should be shaded, and also occasionally 
I gently watered until growth begins. We 
| have seen this season myriads of plants 
j raised from an early June sowing, but, 
oddly enough, the strongest batch of seed- 
I lings was seen where the plants, the flowers 
on which had not been cut off, were thrown 
I down in bulk ready for replanting or laying 
them in. On that spot seedlings came up 
by thousands, and the plants were even 
stronger than were those from the proper 
I sowing. 

It is not worth your while to sow seed 
i now’, as it is probably too late to get plants 
strong enough to flower next year. Better 
i get seed next spring, and sow it thinly on 
good soil. Next May, when the seedlings 


I when doing well, is disturbed, the better it 
will be, as may be seen by the clumps that 
one often sees in cottage gardens, where, as 
I a rule, very little is heard of the disease 
that has been so prevalent of late years.] 
Polemonium carneum. —This distinct 
Polemonium is a native of California, whence 
seeds were received by Mr. Stein, Island of 
Islay, Scotland, some fifty years ago. Its 
, correct name was unknown, and it was grown 
and known under the name of “ California ” 
till two years ago, when specimens were sent 
to Kew for identification. It turned out to 
be P. carneum, a native of mountain woods, 
Siskiyon Co., California. Branching freely, 
the plants grow 1 foot to 3 feet high, but not 
so stiffly erect as the well-known P. coeru- 
leum. The flowers are of good size, salmon 
! colour or flesh colour (fading to purple), and 
are very freely produced for nearly two 
months in May and June. It is a very at¬ 
tractive plant, quite hardy, and easily grown, 
i but preferring a partially sharly position. 



Liliutn elegans var. Orange Queen. From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace and Co.'s nursery at Colchester. 


late to sow this year? Will they bloom next year? 
Should the seed be raised in the open or in a cold- 
frame?—D aisy. 

[Whether the old strain of double Daisies, 
as grown in gardens, both quilled and flat- 
petalled, do or did seed freely, we do not 
know, but, having grown them for many 
years in the past, we did not find any seed¬ 
lings come from them. The newer large- 
flowered and stronger-growing strain not 
only seeds very freely, but its generally 
raised from seed each year, although plants 
of the best doubles, if lifted from the beds 
and borders at the end of May, and laid in 
rather thickly on a cool, shady border, will 
keep well, and may be lifted from there, 
divided, and replanted in the beds again in 
October. It is found to b‘e quite possible to 
raise seedlings the same season if, when thd 
old plants be lifted, in the early summer, 
the flow’ers be cut off and laid out to dry on 
newspapers. In a couple of weeks the "seed 
will, be ready tQ scfw', and* as it germinates 
freely, the bow mg should be done thinly. 
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are strong enough, lift and dibble them out 
into a nursery-bed 6 inches apart, and you 
will have in the autumn grand plants. The 
two finest varieties offered for sale are the 
Giant White and Giant Pink.] 

Moving the Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum). 
— When should the Madonna Lily be moved? Must I 
wait till the stem can be easily pulled out of the 
bulb? I always heard the bulbs should be moved (if 
necessary) just after flowering.— Amies. 

[It is more than probable that some share 
of the ill-success often met with in trans¬ 
planting this Lily is due to moving it too late 
in the season—in fact, after the roots are in 
active operation. So quickly does this Lily 
recommence growth after flowering that the 
best time to move the bulb's is directly the 
flower-stems show signs of decay, not Wait¬ 
ing until winter, or, at all events, autumn, 
as is often done. If Lilies were planted or 
potted earlier than is usually done, we 
should, doubtless, hear less of the ill-success 
that attends their culture. We may 
howevetf, th.pt -the less the Madonna Lily, 


Seeds are produced freely, and it seems some¬ 
what strange that such a good and distinct 
plant should have remained obscure for so 
long.—W. I., in the Gardiners' Chronicle. 

Lobelia cardinalis.— One of the most striking 
plants in bloom in the garden at the present time is 
Lobelia cardinalis. One sees it oftener in public parks 
than in private gardens, and this is not easily under¬ 
stood, considering that with the assistance of a cold- 
frame it may be wintered ju6b as one does Calceo¬ 
larias or Pentstemons. Lobelia cardinalis delights in 
a half-shady border, but if this cannot be assigned 
it, one may often get over the difficulty by planting 
near to it small-growing things, like the trailing 
Lobelia, the annual blue, for instance, or Sweet 
Alyssum—iu fact, anything that will help to keep 
I the roots of the Lobelia cool may be tried. It likes 
a rich soil, and may be raised from cuttings or 6eed. 
Sometimes in sheltered localities, as in the south of 
I England the roofs will grow through the winter with 
j next to no protection, but it is safer to lift them in 
October and put them into a frame.—F. VV. D. 

Sweet Peas.—Until a few years ago it was pos- 
j sible to get Sweet Peas smaller in bloom and much 
mote powerful in perfume than apparently can be 
I got now': Caff ytti mo where' it is likely. I to'uld 
' get seed? of the old kinds ?—J. TftfVBttt SmTth. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

By the third week in August the grower of 
exhibition Chrysanthemums knows full well 
the importance of having the buds of his 
plants retained. Owing to climatic condi¬ 
tions during the present summer, many 
plants may fail to develop their buds so early 
as desired. Notwithstanding this fact, how¬ 
ever, it is possible many varieties may de¬ 
velop their buds sufficiently early for the 
grower to retain them within the prescribed 
period. In a recent number I mentioned 
the names of varieties whose interests were 
better served by the bud being retained 
earlier in the month of August, but it is safe 
to say that all varieties from this time 
forth should have their buds retained as soon 
as possible if large, deep, full blooms are to 
result. These remarks apply more especially 
to the Japanese varieties, and every grower 
knows full well the importance of having 
deep, full blossoms, if he is to achieve suc¬ 
cess on the exhibition table. There are 
many readers of Gardening Illustrated 
who, caring little about exhibiting large 
blossoms, prefer to have plants that are to 
make the conservatory gay in the dull 
months of the year, and although they ap¬ 
preciate and cultivate the decorative flowers 
of medium size, they like to have large 
blooms in their collection in the flowering 
season. Such growers are not quite so par¬ 
ticular as to the date of retaining the buds, 
as they have no exhibition date on which 
they wish to bring their flowers to perfec¬ 
tion. At the same time, if they are to pro¬ 
duce the large blooms that the modern 
florist appreciates so much, no further delay 
should take place in retaining the buds of 
their plants. Unfortunately, the incurved 
and Anemone types of the flower are not so 
popular as they were some years ago. Still, 
there are many readers of Gardening 
Illustrated who value these flowers for 
breaking up the monotony, if one may term 
it, of Japanese blooms. The incurved varie¬ 
ties never do better than when the buds 
are secured during the latter part of August, 
and in the case of some of the semi-early 
kinds during the first days of September. 
The incurved varieties seem to open their 
flowers so much more quickly than tne Japan¬ 
ese, and if second-crown buds be retained of 
this type of the Chrysanthemum good re¬ 
sults will ensue. For this reason, retain 
the buds of the incurved varieties as they 
develop from this time forth. Regarding the 
beautiful Japanese Anemones and large- 
flowered Anemones, those who grow these 
quaint, yet beautiful, flowers may obtain 
considerable satisfaction if they retain the 
buds of their plants at any time during the 
next two weeks. When retained at too early 
a period, the buds seem to become hard and 
open unkindly, but when retained during the 
latter part of August and the early days of 
September they open with the greatest ease, 
and yield blossoms of the best description. 

When retaining the buds of the large- 
flowered Chrysanthemums it is well not to 
remove at once all the growths that sur¬ 
round the bud. It is possible that, owing to 
attacks of insect pests or from mishaps of one 
kind or another, the buds sometimes get 
broken off, and unless there is a small side- 
shoot left in reserve for a little while, the 
long, stout, well-ripened shoot at the apex 
of which each bud is produced, is rendered 
useless, and the loss of labour and time is 
annoying. In the event of any accident hap¬ 
pening to the bud in the manner I have in¬ 
dicated, the side-shoot referred to should be 
retained until the bud is well on the way to 
development. This same shoot will, in due 
course, produce either another crown-bud or 
else a terminal bud, which should be re¬ 
tained. When retaining the buds it is ne¬ 
cessary to remdve all shoots that surround 
the former# as well as those from the axils 
of the leaves, with the exception of the one 
just referred to. In this way all the ener¬ 
gies of the roots are concentrated on the 
development of the bud that is retained. 
Terminal bods will not give much concern 
for some little time, and at the appointed 
perib‘d I will deal with them in thd manner 
they d'eftfiVd. That the plants may progress 
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satisfactorily, all weeds, either email or 
large, should be removed from the surface 
soil in the pots. They are very troublesome 
to remove when once they get good root- 
hold, and in removing them damage to the 
tender roots must, consequently, ensue. 

As the weather up to now has been so 
very moist the use of the water-pot has been 
largely dispensed with. One never knows, 
however, what may happen, and every grower 
should be prepared for a spell of hot, dry 
weather, when his plants will require con¬ 
stant attention and frequent applications of 
clear water, and manure-water in the case 
of plants that are well rooted. The growths 
are not ripening so well as I would like to 
see, and this must be attributed to the want 
of sun. Much may be done to contribute to 
the satisfactory ripening of the growths, 
however, by giving each plant plenty of 
room. Should the plants be crowded in the 
standing ground remove alternate plants, 
giving these a position elsewhere, perhaps 
along the garden paths, if no other space is 
available, and in this way permit air to pass 
freely through the growths. The standing 
ground should also be kept free from weeds. 
The plants that have well filled their pots 
with roots should be watered freely with 
manure-water on almost every occasion from 
this time forth. By this time the food in 
the soil in which the plants were finally 
potted has been largely assimilated by the 
roots, and they need other food to draw upon 
in order to assist them at this critical 
period. The character of the liquid-manure 
should vary from time to time, as the plants 
appreciate a change of diet. Growths 
should be regularly tied and secured. Never 
make a tie where the wood is soft or brittle. 

I have frequently seen promising shoots 
snapped off through the growths being tied 
tightly where the growths have not become 
ripened. From time to time dust the points 
of the shoots with Tobacco-powder to'keep 
off insects, and at the same time preserve 
the buds from their attacks. Plants of a 
decorative character are mostly grown in 
pots of small dimensions, and very quickly 
become dry, no matter what the weather 
may be. For this reason they must have 
frequent supplies of liquid-manure now that 
the buds are developing. It is astonishing 
what some of these small plants will do in 
the course of the next month or so if pro- 
perly tended and fed as suggested. There I 
is no reason whatever why delightful plants, | 
carrying a dozen good flowers, should not be 
grown in this way. _ E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Neglected Chrysanthemum*.-Will you please 

inform me as to the treatment of Chrysanthemums 
that have been neglected? I propose reeding them 
with weak soot-water at first, changing the diet to 
sheep or horse manure-water. The plants are at pre¬ 
sent assuming a bushy habit, and if treated with 
care I think they might probably recuperate. Judg¬ 
ing by the appearance of the plants, they seem to be 
somewhat starved, although I think the potting com¬ 
post is fairly good. Roots are formed on the sur¬ 
face soil, and I think judicious applications of the 
above manure-water might help them. I had a quan¬ 
tity of phosphate of potash given me and also some 
sulphate of ammonia, and was told this would benefit 
tlie plants if given sparingly, but I think soot-watcr 
or eheep-manure-water would be more effective at 
first, afterwards giving the plants a little of the 
chemical manure. Applying artificial manure now 
would, I think, be harmful.—B. C. Pearce, Dorset. 

[You will do well to uso liquid from sheep- 
manure and also soot-water in a weak state; 
but do not touch sulphate of ammonia. 
Chemical manures require skilful handling, 
or much harm may be done. The best 
thing to do, in addition to feeding as men¬ 
tioned, is to top-dress the plants. Good 
material for this is loam and dried cow- 
manure, sifted, and in equal parts. Failing 
fre 9 h loam, partially worn-out potting 
mould will do. Surface-roots will be en¬ 
couraged, and the plants quickly benefit.] 
Late struck early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums as pot plants.— Excellent results 
have been obtained this season from cuttings 
inserted in the Spring and as soon as rooted 
grown on freely until they have flowered. 
Market-growers have taught us a great deal 
in recent years regarding the culture of 
decorative Chrysanthemums, and now they 
are marketing bushy, free-flowering speci¬ 
mens that most lovers of flowers can find a 
ready use for. In florists’ slib']fs may now be 
seen plants of the Mme. Marie Mass£ 


family in the pink of condition, and, as 
most readers are aware, this excellent series 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums is re¬ 
presented by quite a number of interesting 
sports. Horace Martin (yellow), Mme. 
Marie Masse (mauve-pink), Crimson Marie 
Masse (bronzy - red), and Ralph Curtis 
(creamy-white, suffused deep rose) are the 
older and, possibly, more popular of the 
series, and I have seen numerous plants of 
! these varieties flowering freely for some 
i weeks past, and their growth has been 
| vigorous and bushy. Cuttings inserted in 
Feburary and March make excellent plants 
I by the usual flowering season, and charming 
j decorative specimens may be had in flower 
I in August by these means. Five-inch pots 
are quite large enough for plants of this 
I description. They can then be used for 
] window-box decoration or as window-plants. 

Some readers may find it advantageous to 
| plunge the plants, just as they are in their 
I pots, in the outdoor beds and borders, or, 

| if more convenient, the plants may be 
I shaken out of their flowering-pots and 
I planted in any desired position outdoors. 

I should hesitate to place these plants in 
the conservatory, as they have been grown 
outdoors all along, and under glass the 
blooms would soon lose much of their 
colour, and become less interesting in con¬ 
sequence. When flowered in these small 
pots, the plants need to be watered pretty 
frequently in warm, sunny weather, and de¬ 
rive much benefit from frequent applications 
of liquid-manure. Many other varieties, es¬ 
pecially the earliest of the free-flowering 
kinds having a bushy habit of growth, would 
do equally well under this form of culture.— 
E. G. 

Specimen plants.— Trained specimen 

. plants of Chrysanthemums are not so popu¬ 
lar as they were twenty years ago, and 
during the last decade interest in them has 
I waned very considerably. This may be at¬ 
tributed very largely to the immense amount 
of work that the training of specimen 
Chrysanthemums involves. The training, 
etc., begins quite early in the year, and un¬ 
less the foundation or the plant be laid in 
the spring or late winter, it would be almost 
hopeless to expect to form a really large 
specimen plant. The best specimen Chrysan¬ 
themum plants I have ever seen were ex¬ 
hibited at the centenary festival of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. They 
were remarkable specimens of cultural skill, 
and demonstrated in no uncertain fashion 
the immense amount of time, patience, and 
care that had been bestowed upon them. 
These plants were stopped for the last time 
on June 20th, and from this date the shoots 
were allowed to grow on to the terminal 
buds. Stakes, to which the shoots were 
secured, were inserted from time to time, 
when required, and in some cases they were 
secured to a wire framework, which was 
hidden away under the leaves and growths. 
The shoots were tied down as they pro¬ 
gressed, and they were arranged so that they 
were spread evenly over the plant. The 
last tying down was done towards the end 
of September, just ajs the buds were de¬ 
veloping satisfactorily, and a short time 
after the plants were housed. By adopting 
this rule, the shoots will extend some 6 inches 
to 8 inches while under glass, and this never 
fails to give them a light and airy effect, 
which, of course, is absent when a stiff sys- 
: tem of tying the shoots is observed. If good 
flowers are desired, disbud to one bud on 
each shoot, retaining the largest and most 
I promising in each cluster. As a finish, it is 
a good plan to use slender, green-painted 
stakes or Bamboo canes, to which the fast- 
! developing blooms should be secured, and 
this will enable the grower to dispose h:s 
flowers more effectively. While I have little 
sympathy with much of the old system of 
training specimen plants, I know full Well 
that beautiful examples of cultural Skill 
may be produced by adopting the method of 
training herein described.—A. R. H. 

Chrysanthemum pests.— The insect which 
" Bourne Vale,” August 20th, page 604, says cripples 
the shoots is a small, greenish bug or fly (Calocoris 
chcnopodilj. The Insect, which he says resembles a 
crocodile, iS the IhTva of the IhtfybjQfd, .one the 
I ntfrt ffseftil,inserts in existence, and ufcrald never be 
! kilted.—w. wans. 
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The early-flowering Gladioli, like The Bride, 
delicatissima, and Peach-blossom, have been 
plentiful and good. Those who have a shel¬ 
tered position, where they can grow Gerbera 
Jamesoni, will find it a charming plant for 
summer cutting. Choose a sunny spot under 
a wall. See that the site is well drained, dug 
deeply, and incorporate with the natural soil 
a liberal dressing of light, sandy loam and 
mortar-rubbish in the proportion of two to 
one. B. S. S. 


ALLOTMENT TROUBLES. 

A RECENT inspection of a large group of allot¬ 
ments—in all some 15 acres—and a chat with 
many of the holders, lead one to the conclu¬ 
sion that, although cultural methods have, on 
the whole, greatly improved, and the condi¬ 
tions reflect great credit on the cultivators, 
there is still a lack of information on the 
many pests, both fungoid and insect, that 
cause so much trouble, and consequently the 
ability to combat the same successfully. 
There are, it is true, pamphlets dealing with 
such matters, but the cottager and allotment- 
holder have not much time for reading, and 
personal information on the subject is wel¬ 
comed. At present, in many cases, all 
troubles are put down to blight. Late Pota¬ 
toes are rather badly affected w : ith disease, 
and spraying would possibly not have been 
i of much good as a preventive in such a 
showery season unless the operation could 
have been several times repeated. I sug¬ 
gested growing earlier varieties, that would 
be ready for lifting as soon as the disease 
made its appearance. Remarks as to spray- 
I ing would also apply to the Onion. The fly 
must have been in rather strong numbers 
early in the season, as the maggot is trouble¬ 
some. Celery and Parsnips are much cleaner 
than usual, very little maggot being seen—a 
rather strange freedom when Marguerites and 
several other plants are badly attacked. 
Trouble with leather-jackets varies greatly in 
different parts of the allotments. I advised 
(where it was necessary to replant) the soot 
and lime mixture lately recommended in 
Gardening, also to puddle plants in a thick 
solution of this before setting out, to prevent 
clubbing, or, at any rate, to minimise its 
effects. Early and mid-season Carrots were 
good, but there was hardly a good bed of 
main-crops in all the two hundred allotments, 
the exceptions being where the holders had 
bastard-trenched their ground in the autumn 
and worked in a liberal supply of light 
manure. Neither Runner Beans nor Peas 
have been 60 good as usual. The former did 
not 6et kindly, and the latter in the majority 
of cases came up weakly, and the foliage, 
never robust, fell a prey to thrips in a short 
spell of dry weather. 

Fruit only occupies a very small area in 
the allotments under consideration. Holders 
have found that the Strawberries required 
protection against frost, and also, as 60 on as 
they approached the ripening stage, against 
birds. Raspberries wanted too much room, 
and Black Currants had to be uprooted be¬ 
cause of the big-bud. Objection w f as also 
taken to the amount of room taken up by 
bushes of Red Currants and Gooseberries, so 
I suggested they might with advantage be 
trained to a few stakes placed at the end or 
side of the plot. Very little room is taken 
up under this system, and the fruit is alw T ays 
welcome when the palate tires of Rhubarb. 
An occasional dressing with a mixture of soft- 
soap and paraffin will clear fly from the one 
and red-spider from the other. Only in cases 
where the allotment is larger or the require¬ 
ments of the family enable the vegetable 
supply to be lessened, is there room for the 
larger fruits,like Apples and Plums. If space 
can be found for a few bush-trees, Stirling 
Castle, Lane’s Prince Albert, and King of 
Pippins, in the one, and Czar and Victoria, 
in the other, are good sorts to grow. As in 
the case of troubles with vegetables, the 
holder is often glad of advice for the Ameri¬ 
can blight, caterpillar, and aphis that are 
apt to attack the trees. E. B. S. 


POPULAR AUGUST FLOWERS FOR 
CUTTING. 

Each succeeding month of the year brings its 
special flowers, either home-grown or im¬ 
ported, for house decoration, and home-grown 
border flowers, annual or perennial, are now 
the prevailing feature in florists’ windows. 
Not that there is a great number of different 
things. There are special favourites, that 
seem in constant request, to the exclusion of 
others, that one would have thought would 
have been quite as popular. The large types 
of Chrysanthemum maximum, like King Ed¬ 
ward and Mrs. Charles Lowthian Bell, are 
now largely grown, and sell very freely, and 
with Gypsophila or light Grasses, are capital 
things for tall vases. The lilac and white 
forms of Galega officinalis are in great re¬ 
quest for smaller vases, and, as a certain 
amount of foliage is cut with the spike, 
nothing else in that way is required. Fresh 
young bits of this will stand several days in 
water. The new variety Hartlandi has much 
larger spikes, with longer stems, but it is 


THE SWEET-SCENTED TOBACCO 
(Nicotiana affinis). 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
beauty of the flowers of this Tobacco when 
arranged in a bowl. One does not often see 
them used for this purpose, but the ivory- 
white colour and their sweet scent, especi¬ 
ally in the evening, should make them popu¬ 
lar for cutting for the house. Few plants 
are more usetul to the amateur than this. 
The seed may be sown in gentle heat, and 
the young plants when large enough pricked 
off, or potted singly into small pots, using 
a light, thoroughly well-drained soil. Pot 
them on as the pots get filled with roots 
until they are in 4£-inch or 5-inch ones, 




Flowers of Nicotiana affinis in a bowl. 


not as yet largely grown, and, consequently, 
has not made its appearance in the shops. In 
yellow flowers, Gaillardias and Coreopsis are 
very popular. Coreopsis grandiflora is one 
of the very best, rich in colour, exceptionally 
light and graceful, and standing well in water. 
Several soft shades of early-flowering forms 
of Statice associate well with this—indeed, 
the Sea Lavenders are now very much in evi¬ 
dence in a cut form from early in August until 
late in autumn. Sweet Peas were very good 
for a time, but heavy storms and an absence 
of sun were together responsible for a shor¬ 
tened season and the absence in many varie¬ 
ties of bright, well-defined colours. The 
older forms of Montbretia, M. Pottsi and M. 
orocosmiaeflora, are plentiful, the newer 
lorms hardly cheap enough at present to be 
widely grown. There are few more popular 
flowers. A bit of rich colour is supplied by 
an early-flowering dwarf Sunflower (Hele- 
nium cupreum). Phloxes in various shades 
are now r supplying splendid spikes for tall 
vases. They stand a long time in water if 
pips are promptly nipped out as soon as they 
show signs of drooping, so that back buds may 
have a chance of the light, and consequently 
quieje development. Several very fine seifs 
have been sent out during the last few sea¬ 
sons that seem rapidly growing in favour. 


which will be quite large enough for the 
ordinary greenhouse. This Tobacco may 
also be planted out in the garden, the end 
of May being the best time to do this. Put 
the plants in a bold clump if the garden is 
large enough, as then one gets the rich mass 
of bloom, so fragrant and beautiful in the 
evening. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants in the house.— What a blessing the 
electric light is to the gardener where many 
plants are required for house decoration ! We 
have had specimen Palms in a house for 
three months at a time without injury, where, 
if gas had been burnt, they would have had 
to be changed several times. Flowering 
plants also last much longer. Orchids, An- 
thuriums, etc., may be kept in condition as 
long as if left in the Orchid-house. 

Helichrysums for the winter.—Of all the 

Everlasting Flowers none, perhaps, are of more 
service than the Helichrysum6, which may be raised 
quite easily in a cold-frame, and yield so many blos¬ 
soms in a season that for winter decoration they are 
of much value. They will grow in any ordinary 
garden soil, delighting in a sunny position, and should 
be allowed a fair amount of room. As with all other 
“ dried ” flowers, the blossoms, if it is desired to 
keep them for any length of time, should be cut 
before the centres show—in fact, it is best to gather 
them when they have only half expanded — Leahurst. 
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of their firmness when kept long after being 
cut unless their enda are placed in water. If 
bitterness arises through dryness at the roots, 
a good soaking of water will remove it in 
twenty-four hours. Like most other things, 
Cucumbers require regular, steady treatment, 
not exposed to checks. 

NATIONAL VEGETABLE SOCIETY. 

Trial of Early Potatoes Conducted at 
Sutton Green, Surrey. 

The tubers for planting were furnished by 
numerous seedsmen and merchants, and were 
grown solely at this centre. Planting was 
done on April 20th, in rows 30 inches apart, 
the sets being 18 inches apart in the rows. 
The soil is deep sand, and for this trial was 
very moderately manured, the culture being 
that of the open field. The inspection by 
members of the committee took place on July 
29th, several roots at each end of the re¬ 
spective rows being lifted for examination. 
Generally, the crops were excellent and 
clean, but in few cases were the tubers large. 
The trial was an admirable one, and was con¬ 
ducted with all that care and impartiality 
which characterises whatever is undertaken 
by Mr. Foster. 

Awards of three marks.— Messrs. R. 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter, Lady Llew’ellyn; 
Messrs. Pennell, Lincoln, Sharpe’s Victor; 
Messrs. C. Fidler and Sons, Reading, 
Sharpe’s Victor ; Mr. J. W. Cross, Wisbech, 
Sharpe’s Victor; Messrs. C. Sharpe and Co., 
Sleaford, Sharpe’s Express ; Mr. J. F. Wil¬ 
liamson, Mallow', Sharpe’s Express ; Messrs. 
R. Sydenham, Birmingham, Sharpe’s Ex¬ 
press; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
Alpha; Mr. A. Dickson, Belfast, Mile-Cross 
Early; Mr. G. Sharpe, Perthshire, Cragie 
Early; Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Chel¬ 
sea} New English Beauty ; Messrs. Webb and 
Sons, Wordsley, First Crop ; Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, May Queen; Mr. A. 
Dickson, Belfast, May Queen ; Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., llolborn, Advance; Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, Midlothian 
Early; Messrs. Scarlett and C’o, Edinburgh, 
Midlothian Early ; Mr. J. F. Williamson, 
Mallow, Midlothian Early; Mr. Harris, 
Blackpill, Seedling White Kidney; and 
Messrs. Hogg and Robertson. Dublin, New 
Coloured Kidney (Hebron tvpeb 

Awards of two marks.— Messrs. Scarlett 
and Co., Edinburgh, Eclipse; Messrs. Hogg 
and Robertson, Dublin, Seedling No. 2 and 
Seedling No. 3, Yellow-fleshed Kidney. Epi¬ 
cure (Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading), both 
from Scotch-grown and own-saved seed 
planted in the trial, gave in each case a 
superb crop of fine ware tubers. New' English 
Beauty, of the Ashleaf type, gave a remark¬ 
able crop of tubers, though not large. First 
Crop and Lady Llewellyn very closely re¬ 
sembled each other from seed. 

The committee desire to tender to Mr. 
Foster their sincere thanks for his admirable 
conduct of the trial.—A. Dean, Chairman 
of the Commits r. 


NOTES AND PE PLIES. 

Wood-ashea.— Having accumulated in niv garden 
a considerable quantity of ashes from the burning 
of vegetable garden refuse, I am desirous of ascer¬ 
taining bow such ashes may be best treated before 
being added to the soil. I imagine that the addition 
of nitrogen in some form would be desirable—basic 
slag has suggested itself to me for the purpose. Any 
hints upon this point would much oblige.—H. C. M. 

[The ashes derived from the burning of 
garden refuse form a valuable fertiliser in 
themselves, and require no addition if made 
use of, say, to dress the surface of the soil 
prior to the planting of Potatoes or to sow¬ 
ing it in the drills after the tubers have 
been placed in position. These ashes are 
also very valuable if the plots where Turnips 
and Brassiere in general are to be sown are 
well dressed with them. By adding to them 
an equal bulk of guano or some other quick- 
ucting fertiliser their value i.s much en¬ 
hanced, and may then be used for such pur¬ 
poses as sowing in Turnip drills to hasten 
the development of the plants, also for 
dressing the soil beneath fruit-trees in 
general, when it should be lightly forked 
<»r hoed in. The effect of a good dressing 
of these ashes on Apples and Pears in parti¬ 
cular is seen in the production of very fine 
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fruit and the promotion of high colour, this 
being due to the potash which they con¬ 
tain. Basic slag is very slow acting, yet if 
your soil is at all deficient of phosphate, 
you may add this mineral to the ashes and 
apply them to the soil either in the autumn 
or winter. To gauge the quantity of slag re¬ 
quired for the area of ground you intend 
to dress allow 4 oz. to the square yard super, 
and four times* this quantity of the ashes, 
mixing both intimately before spreading 
and digging in. Another and commendable 
way of utilising these ashes is to add them 
to farmyard or stable-manure where winter 
ami spring digging is being done. We pre¬ 
fer to irso these ashes or charred refuse in 
the manner indicated above to digging them 
in either in winter or spring, as the material 
is too valuable and can seldom be obtained 
in sufficient quantities for it to be used on 
such a broad scale. All the above sugges¬ 
tions are based on the supposition that you 
have kept the material perfectly dry. * If 
they have been lying outdoors exposed to 
all weathers, the potash and other manu- 
rial constituents have been washed out of 
them long since. All they are fit for in 
such case is to dress heavy soil with or to 
add them to a heap of compost being formed 
for the renovation of fruit-tree borders or 
similar purposes.] 

Herbs. -Will you please give me a full l ! *t of 
what constitutes a collection of herbs? Please 
attack to each, a, b, or p, whether annual, biennial, 
or perennial. Is there any work published on 
culinary herbs?—J ohn Jones. 

[Angelica (p), Balm (p), Basil (a). Borage 
(a), Burnet (p). Carawav (a or b). Chervil (a), 
Coriander (a), Dill (a), Fennel (p). Hyssop (p), 
Lavender (p), Pot Marigold (a), Marjoram (p), 
Mint (p), Parsley (p), Pennyroyal (p), Pepper¬ 
mint (p), Purslane (a), Rue (p), Sage (p). Sum¬ 
mer Savory (a), Winter Savory (p), Scurvy 
Grass (p, but grow'n generally as’a), Tansy (p), 
Tarragon (p), Thyme (p), Wormwood (p). 
You will find all the above fully described, 
and their uses and cultivation dealt with, in 
“The Vegetable Garden,” price 16s. 6d., 
post free, from John Murray, Albemarle- 
street, London, W.] 

BOOK8. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL SOCIETY.* 

This is full of matter, but is rather awkward 
to handle owing to being printed on clayed 
paper, which is surely not necessary as far 
as the letterpress is concerned. There ie a 
good deal of matter of little relation to prac¬ 
tical gardening in it, but amongst the beet 
of the learned papers is that of Professor 
Henslow, whom we admire for his learning 
and also hie courage in attacking some of the 
popular illusions of the day, especially Dar¬ 
winism. He makes an interesting attack on 
Professor Vries, who made a very pretty 
story about raising 6ome epecies from seeds 
of the common large CEnothera, which struck 
us at the time as very doubtful matter, and 
Professor Henslow* shows it to be so. 

He has also an important article on the 
origin and history of our garden vegetables 
from the dietetic point of view. These articles 
should bo useful, all the more so if the 
dietetic value of each kind is well dealt 
with. There is an elaborate - looking 
article on Mendel’s law, which is very much 
talked about now, so much so that one 
wonders how the beautiful varieties of plants 
and annuals wo already have arose before 
this law. We fear it is not very clear, even 
with the aid of diagrams, and wish very much 
that Professor Henslow would clear it up for 
us, if there he anything in it. The splendid 
results we already have in raising plants of 
all kinds and varieties of annuals makes one 
doubt, whether the so-called law is much 
needed. The letterpress is vulgarised by put¬ 
ting in the middle of the papers advertise¬ 
ment on show mustard-coloured paper. In 
the present state of the Horticultural .Society 
they are surely not compelled to insert ad¬ 
vertisements in this way. There is plenty of 
room at each end of the proceedings for all 
advertisements. 

* “Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society.' Edited 
hy F. J. Chittenden. F L 8. London Hpot t i wnnth- and 
Co., Ltd.. New -•street Square. 


THE STATUE MANIA IN GARDENS. 
Statues are becoming a nuisance in the 
public gardens and parks of Paris, and the 
Parisians are beginning to call out against 
them. In some of the prettiest squares in 
Paris their quiet lawns are spoilt by putting 
up statues to authors and others not always 
famous, and sometimes infamous. This has 
at last begun to strike the Parisians as wrong, 
and we believe the movement will lead to our 
own statue-lovers exercising a little more 
discretion. 

An enlightened Municipal Councillor, M. le 
Corbeiller, concludes that the prevalent 
mania for erecting statues, as he describes it, 
fails of its object, which was to act as a 
reminder to the young and to future genera¬ 
tions of the glories of the past. He proposes, 
therefore, to exile all existing statues to the 
limbo of the fortifications, and has laid the 
following scheme before the Art Commission. 
He says : 

"Paris is enruinht'ml with statues. In the laud¬ 
able desire of honouring the great men of their 
choice, committees have pounced upon our public 
gardens, squares, and thoroughfares in tlie most in¬ 
discreet way, and the authorities have displayed the 
most inexcusable indulgence. There is no sense of 
justice or sequence in the ideas followed by these 
peculiar invaders. Many a statue is an insult to 
common-sense, if it is not an insult to someone’* 
opinion. Statues have been placed at random with¬ 
out any le^thetic purpose. Apart from two or three 
statues, such as that of Etienne Marcel at the H6tel 
de Ville, and of Jeanne d'Arc, them is not a single 
modern statue that seems to be in its right place or 
to have embellished Paris.” 

M. le Corbeiller concludes that it is time 
to put an end to the statuomania of Paris. 
The occasion is favourable. The city is about 
to lay out beautiful gardens on the site of the 
fortifications. Let all the statues that are 
out of place in Paris bo transferred to the 
new gardens, ranged in intelligent order, and 
thus accomplish their purpose. He recom¬ 
mends that for the future no further site for 
a statue should be conceded within the city 
limits. Let them be erected on the vacant 
spaces of the demolished ramparts. 

We have noticed near Hyde Park Corner 
a fountain placed in a quito unsuitable posi¬ 
tion and spoiling the pretty green vista, and 
w'c see the same tendency growing in various 
directions. Some statues near Buckingham 
Palace lately erected on the tops of pillars 
are far from graceful. The room in our 
streets and embankments and near buildings 
is surely large enough to give sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity for disposing of statues, without 
spoiling our gardens w ith this sort of art. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Bulb warranties ( Piduna ).—If, when you 
received the bulbs, you were not satisfied 
with their condition (which you aay was 
mouldy), then you should at once have noti¬ 
fied the sender. I gather that you brought 
an action, as you say that you were "non¬ 
suited.” That is just what might have been 
expected, because there is no implied war¬ 
ranty on the sale of bulbs that they shall 
grow in any particular soil. The only way 
to ensure compensation in the event of dis¬ 
appointment in such matters is to have an 
understanding (in writing) with the seller that 
he will replace all above a certain percentage 
in case they fail to grow.— Barrister. 


The International Horticultural Exhibi¬ 
tion! 1912. —The site for this great exhibition 
has now been decided upon. It will be held 
in the grounds attached to the Royal Hos¬ 
pital, Chelsea. These beautiful grounds were 
laid out by Sir Joseph Paxton, and they are 
peculiarly adapted for the purposes of such 
an important exhibition. The area leased to 
the exhibition authorities, including the 
Ranelagh Gardens, is approximately twenty 
acres, and nearly sixteen acres will be directly 
available for the accommodation of the ex¬ 
hibits. In the remaining portion, which in¬ 
cludes some shrubberies, there are many fine 
specimen trees, which w*ill greatly add to the 
beauty of the show, and facilitate the artistic 
arrangement of the flowers. The entrance to 
the grounds can be obtained from the Em¬ 
bankment on one side and Chelsea Bridge- 
road on the other. There is easy communi¬ 
cation from all parts or Loudon. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— If any budding or 
layering remains to be done* give attention 
to it at once. Among the things other 
than Carnations, Clematises, \Vistarias, 
Itdododendrons, and Chimonanthus fra- 
grans may be increased bv layering. The 
last named is rather a difficult plant to 
propagate except by layering. Hoses may 
lie increased by layering, and layers soon 
make strong plants. Keep an eye on the 
early-budded Briers. If overlooked, the 
matting or whatever is used for tying in 
the buds, soon cubs into the bark. New 
beds or borders for Roses, herbaceous 
>lants, and choice shrubs, such as Tree- 
> aeonies, can be set out, manured, and 
trenched, ready for planting later on. I 
have found a long waggon rope very useful 
for forming picturesque outlines. Ro6es 
which are attacked by any form of mildew 
or fungus should be dressed with sulphur, 
but in bad cases I have found the value of 
transplanting the Rcaes to a fresh site when 
the season comes round, or, at any rate, 
lifting, root-pruning, and replanting after 
the site has been improved by adding 
manure and fresh loam. Earth-stirring in 
all forms is a great incentive to healthy 
growth, not only on the surface, but is a 
thorough change when things are not thriv¬ 
ing. The dwarf varieties of hardy Heaths 
make charming masses on rock work or 
raised banks, or as borders to Rhododen¬ 
drons or Azalea-beds. Beds of Cannas, Be¬ 
gonias, and Fuchsias are very effective now. 
Koniga minima is good as an edging plant 
now, and is easily increased. Paul Cram- 
pel is the best bedding scarlet Pelargonium 
I have seen this season. 

Fruit gardon. —Peaches on walln are now 
ripening. All fruits should be gathered 
before they are quite ripe. Especially is 
this necessary if they have to be packed 
for travelling. No fruit shows a bruise like 
the Peach. The bruised spot turns black, 
and decay sets in immediately. In gather¬ 
ing Peaches let the tips of the fingers bring 
what pressure is required at the back of the 
fruits, not touch the front.. When the 
fruits are cleared from each tree, then cut 
out any of the old wood which can be spared, 
und give the trees a good wash with the 
hose or garden engine. The insect known 
as American blight is spreading in many 
villa gardens in the suburbs of towns, and in 
such gardens is very difficult to deal with, 
because if one person docs all he can to 
clear it out the stock may be renewed from 
his neighbour’s garden. Sooner or later this 
matter will have to be dealt with by the 
Agricultural Department. If attacked* per¬ 
sistently with a small brush and paraffin- 
oil it may be cleared off in a couple of 
years. I notice Apples are falling about, 
a sign of the presence of the larvie of the 
codlin-moth. Gather up all fallen fruits 
daily, and either use or destroy them. 
Ripe Apples and Pears should be gathered 
before they fall from ripeness. The very 
early Apples do not keep long, and should 
be used soon. Starlings are giving trouble 
among the fruits, and it may be necessary 
to protect the choice fruits with nets. The 
birds seem bolder than usual this year. 

Vegetable garden. — Collect stable- 
manure for Mushroom-beds, and place in an 
open shed to dry, to be turned over occa¬ 
sionally. We have had prolific beds made 
in an open shed on the north side of a wall. 
The Mushroom-house should be lime- 
washed, and all old manure cleared out 
before new beds are made. Give Globe 
Artichokes a soaking of liquid-manure once 
a w r eek. The plants that were cut down 
early in summer will now be bearing a suc- 
cessional crop. Thin Turnips and Spinach, 
and use the hoe freely among the plants. 
Onions should be bent down to hasten the 
ripening. This can be done by passing the 
head of a wooden rake over them to give 
the necessary pressure. Sow Ailsa Craig 
Onions on a w’ell drained site for transplant¬ 
ing in spring. If sown too early some of 
the plants may run to seed prematurely. 
More Turnips and Spinach may be sown 
for late use. Draw, earth up |o Leeks. 
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Keep Celery moist with liquid-manure be¬ 
fore earthing .up. Plant a bed of Tom 
Thumb Savoys, 9 inches apart, to take the 
place of Coleworts. Cease to gather Rhu¬ 
barb, or it may weaken the crowns for next 
season. Cut flowers from Seakale. Plant 
Lettuces and Endives for late autumn and 
winter. If there is any liquid manure to 
spare give it to the Asparagus beds nr give 
a sprinkling of nitrate of soda on a showery 
day. This will be better than piling 
manure on the bed in winter. Keep a freely 
stirred surface among growing crops. 

Conservatory. —Repot Amin Lilies, but 
leave outside for the present. Run the 
spade round Salvias 0 inches or so from 
the stems to cheek the roots ready for lift¬ 
ing by-and-bve. Eupntoriums may be 
treated in the same way. If the long shoots 
of Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and Abutilons 
which are planted in the borders of the con¬ 
servatory are shortened back now they will 
break again and flower till Christmas. Thin 
the buds of Camellias if numerous, and give 
Azaleas an occasional soaking of liquid- 
manure to swell up the buds. All the 
winter-flowering plants in cold pits must 
be carefully watered, and be opened out if 
at. all crowded. The ventilation now must 
be free to ripen the wood. Y f allot a pur¬ 
purea may be fully exposed now to ripen 
the bulbs, and every bulb will flower. Man- 
devilla suaveolens will be flowering now if 
freely ventilated. If Passion-flowers and 
Taceonias are full of growth some thinning 
may be done, as light will be required for 
things below. Cyciainens, Cinerarias, and 
Primulas in cold pits must be freely venti¬ 
lated. They may require a thin shade for 
an hour or two on bright days. Sprinkle 
the foliage on warm afternoons* Those who 
want large Chrysanthemum blooms will now 
be selecting the buds. Most of the Japanese 
will have been selected. Incurved varie¬ 
ties do not require so much time. Second 
crowns usually supply the best blooms. 
Top-dressing containing a little artificial 
manure will be useful now. Press it firmly 
down. This may take the place of so much 
liquid-manure, which, if used in e toess, may 
sour the soil. Heaths and other plants out¬ 
side will require very careful watering now. 
If we get hot, bright weather use the syringe 
or hose over the foliage every afternoon, 
including Chrysanthemums. Put in more 
cuttings of Hydrangeas, stout tops only to 
be selected. The heating apparatus should 
be overhauled. 

8tOVe.— Very little potting should be 
done now, except in the case of small stuff 
which has filled the pots with roots, and 
only small shifts should be given. The 
danger of late potting consists in careless 
watering. If too much water is given the 
soil become** sour and the roots unhealthy. 
Less shade will he required now’, which 
means that unless the plants show signs of 
distress shading need not be put on. The 
difficulty comes in when permanent shading, 
in the shape of whitewash or summer cloud, 
is used, but towards the end of the summer 
this usually wears thinner, and, if it does 
not, some of it may be rubbed off with a 
little soda in the water. A little fire-heat 
will be necessary now if choice stove plants 
arc grown, but we have not started fires 
yet and ehall do without a little longer. 
Use the syringe freely if the water is pure, 
and do not be afraid to give ventilation to 
ripen the growth. This is the season when 
mealy-bug, thrips, and scale increase if we 
take life too easily. The vaporiser should 
be used when the first insects appear, as no 

? lant can have a bad attack without injury, 
n a general w’ay watering may be looked 
over now in the morning, but when a plant 
is thirsty water should be given, no matter 
what time it may be. 

Ferns under glass.- Ferns to produce 
fronds for cutting, or for decoration must 
have fairly free ventilation and have mois¬ 
ture enough for healthy root-action. If the 
mite is present it must, be cleared out at 
once, or the trouble will increase. 
Vaporise on two or three occasions, with 
two or three days between, or else spray 
with a solution of nicotine, damping all the 
fronds, and repeat this till the plants make 


healthy growth; and, besides this, the 
house must be thoroughly cleaned and 
whitewashed. Periodical cleaning of Fern 
and other houses is a necessity if the plants 
are to be healthy. Small Ferns in thumbs 
and other small pots should have a shift 
into a size larger pots to carry them through 
the winter. Shade during the hottest part 
of the day will still be necessary, but fire- 
heat is not required. 

Orohard-houss.— As the Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines are gathered, the trees may be placed 
outside to ripen the wood. Use the hose or 
syringe over the foliage often if there are any 
«igns uf red spider. Their removal will give 
room for Figs bearing the second crop of fruit 
and for late Plums and Vines in pots. Vines 
in pots, for forcing next year, will now be 
ripening the wood, and they should stand in 
a light position near the glass, and not bo 
over-wratered. The orchard-house is gene¬ 
rally used for Chrysanthemums in winter, 
but, if not required for that purpose, wo have 
sometimes filled it with Tomatoes in pots, to 
come in for Christmas, to be cleared again 
for the fruit-trees about the middle of 
January. What, we should aim at is ahvays 
to have something coming on in succession, 
for it does not pay to have glass-houses 
empty longer than to give the inside a good 
cleaning. E. Hobday. 

tbs cornu# weex’b wobx. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 5th .—Sowed a few more seeds 
of several kinds of Cauliflower. Planted a 
bed of Cabbages rather thickly on a warm 
site. Shall plant a larger bed later. We 
want plenty of Lettuces and Endive, and 
every spare bit of warm border has been 
filled. 8ome of these plants will be lifted 
and planted in a cool-house when the Toma¬ 
toes are cleared. Transplanted Parsley to 
the foot of a south wall 8 inches apart. 

September 6th .—Potted more Narcissi and 
earlv-flowering Hyacinths and Tulips for 
early work. They are plunged in ashes, 
having been previously well watered to 
settle them in the soil. Salvias, Eupa- 
toriums, and other plants set out to make 
growth have been cut round with the spade 
to prepare them for lifting by-and-bye. 
Several large specimen evergreens it is de¬ 
sirous to move to a fresh site have been 
root-pruned as a preparation for removal 
later. 

September 7th.~ Grease-bands are being 
placed on the stems of fruit-trees. All fruits 
are gathered as they become forward 
enough. If a fruit is easily detached when 
taken in the hand and lifted up without 
further pressure it is fit for gathering. If 
left longer it may fall and be bruised, and 
bruised fruits will not keep. This refers 
more especially to Pears and Apples. In 
gathering, handle all fruits with care. 

September 8th.—We are still putting in 
cuttings of various things, and ny-ana-bye 
*ome of the old plants of which stock is 
limited will be lifted and preserved in some 
way to give cuttings in the future. Fuchsia 
cuttings to give plants for early flowering 
in 5-inch pots are being taken; the ends or 
the young shoots will strike now in a frame, 
and, if kept moving after they have been 
potted off, will make nice little flowering 
stuff in May and June. 

September 9th .—Harvested Onions and 
stored them away. All those with Btems 
long enough have been tied in bunches and 
hung to the rafters in a cool shed, where 
they always keep well. Frost will not in¬ 
jure Onions if the bulbs are well ripened 
and firm. Planted more Cabbages for 
spring. Sowed a bed of French Breakfast 
Radish in a frame. Mustard and Cress ire 
sown in frames now. 

September 10th .—Several fruit-trees which 
have made rather gross growth have been 
root-pruned on one side. The other side 
may be done, if necessary, next. year. A few 
specimen hard-wooded greenhouse plants 
and Palms have been placed under cover, 
but very freely ventilated night and day for 
the present. Rearranged conservatory. 
Thinned the climbers a little. Flowering 
lantw are not quite so plentiful just now, 
nt lots are coming on. 

Or 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-strect, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
?eit each should be on a separate piece of paper. i4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
UV do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who ivish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent . 

Naming fruit ,—Sei'eral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Grub In Cineraria-leaf (Piethorne).— The leaves 
of your Cinerarias have been attacked by the grubs 
of the Marguerite Daisy-fly, which have also this 
season been very destructive to Chrysanthemum 
foliage. You will find a note on this pest in our 
issue of August 20th, page 604, in a reply to 
“ H. J. T.,” the note following “ Leaf-miners ” deal¬ 
ing with the same subject. 

Rose General Schablikine (L. C. Walford).— 
This is one of Nabonnand's seedlings, and was 
raised in 1875. It is a very free-flowering Hybrid 
Tea, the colour coppery-red, and is a very effective 
garden variety, the trusses of flowers being well dis¬ 
played on good, still stems. We can recommend this 
Rose for the purpose to which it is mostly applied— 
namely, grouping or forming a low hedge. 

Henman thus coccineus (.Vis* Hulke).— This is 
the name of the flower a specimen of which you pend 
us. It will do well in a sunny greenhouse in a mix¬ 
ture of leaf-mould, loam, and plenty of sand. An 
important point in its culture is restricted root room, 
repotting only being necessary when the plants be¬ 
come too crowded and threaten to burst the pots. 
Feeding with manure-water is beneficial when making 
new leaves and when the flower-heads are developing, 
which is really contemporaneous with the starting of 
new leaves. 

Fuchsias in the winter (Ca tford). —After the 
plant has done flowering gradually lessen the water 
supply and stand in a frost-proof cellar or some such 
place. The plant will require but little water during 
the winter, but it is well to examine it and slightly 
moisten the soil about once a month. Early in 
March turn the plant out of the pot, shake away the 
soil, and repot In equal parts of loam and leaf-soil, 
with a little sand and well-rotted manure. Do not 
overwater, but a slight syringing overhead will be 
beneficial. Previous to repotting you can, if the 
plant is straggling in growth, prune it into shape. 

Wichurai&na Roses for partly-shaded posi¬ 
tion (Chas. Holland).— The two varieties you name 
(Joseph Billiard and Joseph Lamy) would grow very 
well in the position proposed, as these two are both 
first-rate growers. Another charming sort and sweet- 
scented is Leontine Gervais. Should you prefer a 
Rose that is perpetual-flowering, Trier would be fine, 
although it does not grow so tall as the Wiehuraiana 
Koses. A fine contrast to Hiawatha, and flowering 
nt same time, would be White Dorothy and Lady 
Godiva; and by planting these you would have a 
better display at the end of your lawn at one time, 
although you might think it advisable to have the 
pillars in flower earlier, in which case the three flret- 
named would be best. 

Fairy-rings on a lawn (J. W. A/.).—These rings 
are the product of a fungus that sends its roots or 
mycelium out each year into fresh soil, and as the 
spawn dies it becomes converted into plant food on 
which the roots of the Grass feed, hence the rich 
greenne.-* seen marking the annual expansion of the 
rings. It is needful to kill the fungus, but we have 
never heard of any attempt to do so. Possibly a 
liberal application of lime or soot-water in the 
spriag, just as the fungus is making new growth 
may do so, or it may be advisable to lift the turf 
12 inches all round the outer side of the present 
rings, remove a few inches of the top soil, then put 
in lime freely, or winter with Bordeaux: mixture, 
replacing the soil and the turf. 

Raising Salvias (J. It. If.).—Seeds of the three 
Salvias named. S. patens, 8. splcndens, and 8. Fire¬ 
ball, should he sown in a gentle heat in March, 
>ricking off the seedlings as soon as the first rough 
eaves are developed. They grow quickly, and will 
then soon he ready for potting singly into small 
pots. As soon as the rootH have taken possession 
of the new soil the tops of the young plants should 
be pinched out in order to encourage a bushy habit 
of growth. Plenty of air and light will tend to keep 
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the plants dwarf. Another fact In connection with 
these Salvias, but more particularly eplendens and 
Fireball, is that, in common with plants in general, 
seedlings, naturally grow taller than those obtained 
from cuttings. For this reason Salvias intended for 
planting out are often struck from cuttings, the old 
plants being wintered much after the manner of a 
Fuchsia, and if put into gentle beat about the end 
of February they soon push out a quantity of young 
shoots, which, taken of! when about a couple of 
inches long, will root iu a few days, and may then 
he potted off and treated as recommended for seed¬ 
lings. Apart from the fact that the plante flower 
more freely when small than those raised from seed, 
the cutting ones will all be of the same habit and 
shade of colour in the flowers, which is not always 
the case with seedlings. 

Aspidistra failing (It. E. B.V-What the cause 
may he is only conjecture on our part. The drainage 
may be in a bad state, the soil may be too wet or 
too dry, or it may be unsuitable. ,Ve would ' 
you to examine t lie plant, and if any of the . 
are the cause, then you should nt once repot it, 
clearing away the major portion of the old soil from 
the roots. Aspidistras can be kept in good health 
for years in comparatively small pots, provided the 
roots are kept healthy. If you decide to repot, use 
two-thirds loam to one-third peat or leaf-mould, with 
a good sprinkling of coarse silver-sand. Be careful 
with the water-pot until you find the roots are run¬ 
ning freely in the new soil. 

Roses Mme, Jules Gravereaux and Mine. 
Berard (Clio).— We can only suggest that the last 
year’s wood was not well ripened, or the first-named 
Rose should have blossomed well. The best way to 
treat this Rose is to grow it as a bush, and each 
spring cut back all growths to within G inches of 
the ground level. The subsequent growths will, if the 
old wood be well ripened, produce clusters of blossom 
at their ends when they have attained a height of 
about 3 feet. The clusters should be reduced to one 
bud, and any young shoots that start out upon these 
main growths should be pinched back. If your soil 
happens to be rather a strong one you will find it a 
good plan to put a spade under the plants early in 
November and just raise them up a little, then tread 
them back again into position. Mme. BiSrard can be 
brought into a flowering state if at pruning time its 
growths are cut back to about 2 feet. Treated thus 
it makes a fine big bush, both this sort and Gloire 
de Dijon flowering well from the extremities of the 
somewhat long growths. Or you could make a trellis 
for it with Bamboo-canes, and train it somewhat like 
an espalier fruit-tree, a form of training particularly 
successful for this Rose. At pruning-time the ripened 
young growths are retained almost full length, and 
may he tied out horizontally or in a palmate manner. 
We should not call Lady Helen V incent a good 
garden Rose. 

FRUIT. 

Rnst In Grapes (A. O. A ).-Your Grapes have 
been attacked by the disease known to Grape-growers 
as rust, whi. h is caused while the skin is young and 
tender, about the time they are being thinned. It 
disfigures them even when ripe. There is no remedy 
for it, except cutting out the berries that have been 
affected. Many causes have been assigned for this 
disease, one being touching the berries with the hand 
or with the hair of the head when thinniDg is being 
done. Cold currents of air will also cause it. It is 
most common in early houses where much fire-heat is 
necessary, especially where flues are used. An over¬ 
heated flue with a dry atmosphere and occasional 
fumes of sulphur will cause rust, and so will sulphur 
when applied to hot-water pipes to combat red-spider 
when the berries are very young and the 6kinB 
tender. Do not leave the doors and sashes open all 
night, but give air at the top ventilators. This will 
be quite sufficient. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable Marrows failing to set (77. Guest). 
— A probable cause of vour Vegetable Marrow fruits 
falling from the plants so soon as the flowers die off 
is that fertilisation has not taken place. Marrows 
produce both male and female flowers, the latter 
coming on the points of the fruits, and if the pollen 
from the male flowers he not- conveyed to the female 
flowers to fertilise them r.o results follow. Large 
flies, moths, and bees usually do this. Too much 
manure and water are not conducive to healthy 
action on the part of Marrow-plants, much ns they 
may for a time force strong growth. Possibly, ere 
this, with more sun, the Marrows may do better. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

M. 0. W.— Any nurseryman who specialises in trees 
and shrubs can supply the white Heather you inquire 
about. Ask for Erica cinerea alba. It is easily in¬ 
creased by division. Brighton.— Books will be of 

very little use. The best way, seeing your friend 
knows nothing of the subject, will be to go to the 
countries you mention, and there, on the spot, care¬ 
fully study fruit-farming for a time before embark¬ 
ing in it.- Bethlrm. — Wo have no idea of the con¬ 

stituents used in the Moss fibre for growing bulbs in. 
We would advise you to purchase the same ready 
prepared. You will, however, have far more success 
if you grow your bulbs in the ordinary way in soil. 

- H. II. Brownrigg.—l, Judging from tne Bmall 

piece of Aloysia citriodora you send us. we should 
say that the cause of the trouble is red-spider. 
Syringe the plant freely with Gishurst compound. If 
this docs not mend matters, write us again. 2, You 
will find an article dealing fully with the culture of 
the Oleander in our issue of June 12th, 1000, a copy 
of which can he had of the pubkeher, post free, for 

1 Id.- T. Dutton.— There is no doubt that the Box 

harbours the slugs, which prey on your varioua seed¬ 
lings. In such case the only way is to use lime and 
soot, freely sprinkling this over the small plants as 
they come through the soil, while it would be well 

also to dress the soil along the walls.- Mrs. A. B. 

Dalton.—A paraffin stove or lamp of itself would be 
of very little use for a house 20 feet long and 8 feet 


I high. We advise you to select, from our advertisement 
pages.a small boiler with hot-water-pipes heatedbyan 

oil lamp.- Alpha.— Your Tobacco-plants are of no 

use for the purpose you wish. Besides, it is illegal 
to prepare the leaves for use. Yes; you are doing 
quite right with the Musk. Keep the plants in the 
boxes in house, and when starting into growth next 

spring plant out in permanent position.- R. A. 

Snow .—What is known as a “ sport,” and is not at 

all unusual in many plants.-C. H 7 .—It i.s more than 

probable that the plants have been too long iu one 
place. Break them up next spring and give fresh 
quarters, a3 the soil in which they now are is quite 
exhausted. It is advisable to break Michaelmas 
Daisies up, at the least, every three years. Get 

Hobday's Villa Gardening.”- II. Robinson.— The 

only thing you can do is to find out the ne.sts, and 
pour boiling water into them.- F. H.— Your Bou¬ 

gainvillea, if we may judge by the small pieces you 
send us, is overrun with green-fly, while there are also 
traces of mealy-bug and scale. It is altogether in a 
parlous condition, and we should not hesitate to burn 

t.- A. D. B.— No; the less pruning the Tree-Lupins 

have the better, more especially in the case of one- 
year-old plants. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— John Ashcnden.—l, Olearia 
Haasti; 2. Rhamnus Frangula: 3, Rhamnus alaternus 

angustifolia; 4, Thujopsis dolabrata.- S. S.— 8pir®a 

japonica.- Rushford— Syringu japonica (syn. 8. 

amurensis).- Lady Allison. — Noisette Rose Jaune 

Deprez or Deprcz & fleurs jaune.- J. M.—l, Eri- 

geron multiradiatus; 2, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.; 8, 
Lysimachia vulgaris.- W. T.— 1, Aster Tliomsoni; 

2, Geum eoccineum; 8, Lobelia fulgens Queen Vic¬ 
toria; 4, Monarda didyma.- D. T.— 1, Sedum specta- 

bile; 2, Anemone japonica alba; 3, Jlemerocalli9 
fulva.- A. C. Milne, Redhead. — Kindly send us com¬ 
plete specimens, including the foliage.- G. Barker. 

— Probably a seedling plant of Fennel, but impos¬ 
sible to say with certainty without more complete 
specimen.-John E. Sparrow.— Syringa Emodi (Hima¬ 
laya).- M. Af. Arnold. — Sedum maximum var. hsema- 

todes.-Anon.—1, Celsia cretica; 2, Liatris spicata ; 

3, Cimicifuga racemosa; 4, Please send specimen with 

foliage.- R. Greening.— Probably a species o’ 

Mesemhryanthemum, but impossible to say with any 
certainty without flowers. 

Names of fruits.— T. Edgar Mayhew.— Apple 

Margaret.-D. Grey.—Pear Doyenne d’EtA.- 

Leitrim.— Kindly read our rules as to naming fruit. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Ltd., 57 and 58, Dawson- 
street, Dublin.— Flower Bulbs. 

Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh.— List of Flower Bulbs, 
1910. 

Gilbert and Son, Dyke, Bourne, Lincoln.— Anemone 
and Bulb Catalogue. 

Walter Bloom and Son, Overveen, Holland.— 
Bulb List. 

Chr. Kieft and Sons, Limmen, Haarlem, Holland.— 
Dutch Bulbs and Other Plants. 

Vilmorin et Cie., Paris. —List of Bulbs and Straw¬ 
berries. 

Wills and Segar, Onslow Crescent, South Kens¬ 
ington, S.W.— Bulb Catalogue. 

McHattie and Co., Chester.—Li*f of Bulbs. 

Webb and SONS, Wordsley, Stourbridge.— List of 
Bulbs, 1910. ___ 

Book received. — *' The Complete Manure.” 
Bradley and Bliss, Ltd., Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Chemists, Reading. 


Curing bites of ants.— Can any reader tell me of 
a preventive against ant bites? These little pests 
punish me very severely, causing much inflammation, 
and frequently 1 am obliged to give up my garden 
work.—W. W., Jersey. 


CUM GRANO 8ALI8. 

Stormonths hare no desire to risk losing their 30 years' 
unblemished reputation and huge clientele by making 
assertions or statements which have to be taken 
“WITH A GRAIN OF 8ALT.” 

For this reason and because they back the quality of their 
Bui be with a cash, or the equivalent of a cash warranty, you 
may depend on their Beau-Ideal Bulbs being A 1, which is 
the claim made for them. Be in time lor the FREE BULBA 
Get Catalogue now. 

8TORMONTH8, 2, KIRKBRIDK, CARLI8LK. 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Wo shall ioavo to the reader 
his own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, indoor or outdoor. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot ho reproduced with any 
atlvantago, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are usoloss. Wo shall give a Prise 
of a Guinea for the best Photo • 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy of " The English 
Flower Garden ” to any other 
that wo may sole ct. 

Original from 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


SEASONABLE FLORA L 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

Foremost among the beautiful hardy plants 1 
in flower at the present time may be men- ! 
tioned the lierbaceoius Phloxes. For some i 
weeks past they have made a very fine dis¬ 
play in the hardy border; the cooler and 
moister weather that has prevailed during j 
the past summer having evidently suited them J 
in every way. I have never seen the Phloxes j 
look better, and any collection worthy of the ; 
name should provide ideal material for cut- . 
ting. I like to see the Phloxes with a good ] 
length of stem, and thus it is easy to create 
a very fine effect if the larger vases are used 
for the purpose. Large vases suit Phloxes 
exceedingly well, and to see them at their 1 
best, either single spikes of blossom should | 
be disposed in individual vases of a suitable I 
kind, or else a number of the stately spikes 
should be arranged in the larger and more 
imposing receptacles. By far the prettiest ; 
effect can be gained by keeping the colours ! 
distinct, and in this way a dozen spikes, , 
placed in, say, four different receptacles, and j 
the flowers set lip in four different shades of | 
colour, may be made to create a pleasing 
harmony or an equally pleasing contrast if ! 
disposed in the room with due consideration 
for its surroundings. These flowers should j 
be cut with a good length of stem. I have no j 
sympathy with those who, possibly from want , 
of thought, shorten the stem, and just have j 
the head of the blossom peeping over the j 
edge of the vase in which the flower-heads I 
are arranged. I cannot see any beauty in 
flowers treated in this way. The perennial j 
Sunflowers are now making a brave show, i 
and of this family of plants there is a goodly J 
number of very beautiful and interesting 
kinds. The beautiful Helianthus Miss Hel¬ 
lish is frequently used in the home. Either 
disbudded or in freely-flowered sprays, this 
creates a bright and gorgeous display, espe¬ 
cially if contrasted with some of the spikes 
of the noble-looking Gladiolus Brenchleyen- 
sis, which are most effective. Some of the 
smaller Sunflowers also have a charm pecu¬ 
liarly their own, and may be used in some of 
the larger receptacles with considerable ad¬ 
vantage. It is a mistake to use too much 
yellow in the house, but this may be toned 
down if the flowers are arranged in conjunc¬ 
tion with others of a less garish character. 
"We know of nothing better for cutting at this 
season than Chrysanthemum maximum in its 
many forms. It may be cut with a good 
length of stem, the flowers lasting a consider¬ 
able time, while the stoutness of the stem 
enables the decorator to arrange his flowers 
with comparative ease. I recently saw a vase 
of medium size arranged with these flowers, 
with sprays of Gypsophila paniculata, the 
myriads of small blossoms of this associating 


in pleasing fashion with the large Moon- 
Daisies, which together made a very pretty 
picture. No hardy border should be con¬ 
sidered complete without a number of the 
Moon-Daisies. They make a pretty show in 
the hardy border, and cutting of the blossoms 
induces others to spring from their base, thu9 
maintaining the display over quite a long 
period. 

Sweet Peas have.been beautiful for a long 
time past, and, probably owing to the wet 
weather of the past summer, are flowering 
much later than usual. These flowers are 
always welcome, and many of the smaller 
vases, baskets, and specimen tubes may be 
utilised to arrange them in. What the deco¬ 
rator has to bear in mind is to avoid crowd¬ 
ing the blossoms. The Dahlias are now 
making a gorgeous display, and we may safely 
look forward to many weeks of their services. 

I regret that the gorgeous flowers of the Cac¬ 
tus type of the Dahlia are so unsuited for 
decoration. They may look very beautiful 
on the show table, but in many cases their 
weakness of stem, which causes the flowers 
to overhang, so that their beauty cannot pos¬ 
sibly be seen when arranged in any recep¬ 
tacle, makes it impossible to utilise them. I 
prefer the little Pompons and the singles to 
all other types of this autumn-flowering sub¬ 
ject. The Pompons are ideal for decoration, 
and may be cut with fairly long stems, and, 
with a piece of foliage and a 6pray of buds 
in addition, make perfect material. The 
Pompons may be used for some of the vases 
and other receptacles of medium size, and 
two or three blossoms arranged in some of 
the smallest vases dotted about here and 
there in the various rooms are very pretty. 
The singles have a special charm, although 
they do not last a very great while. They 
should be cut when they are about half ex¬ 
panded, as they continue to develop after 
being cut. Big double flowers of the show 
and fancy types may be use individually in 
specimen tubes and vases. Chrysanthemums 
are coming on fast, and the single-flowered 
kinds have been blossoming for quite a long 
time. These are now to be obtained in every 
conceivable tone of colour, so that the 
warmer colours may be utilised for evening 
displays and the cooler tones of colour for 
daylight use. Almost any receptacle may be 
used in which to display these dainty flowers, 
and they have this advantage, that they last 
for quite a long time. The double flowers 
of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums also 
have much to commend them. None of them 
—or, at least, few of them—are of so heavy a 
character as to justify one in excluding them 
from the decorations of our home. The more 
freely-flowered kinds, with spiky-like petals, 
may be cut in handsome sprays, with, per¬ 
haps, one flower fully open, another one two- 
thirds expanded, and a number of buds in 
varying degrees of development. With such 
material, the reader can easily understand 
how beautiful the decorations of the home 
may be made. Michaelmas Daisies are also 


beautiful, and I regret that the better kinds 
are not more freely grown in our gardens. 
Some of the miniature-flowered varieties are 
exceedingly beautiful, and may be cut in long, 
branching sprays, while the large-flowered 
Amellus type, with the recent improvements 
in many of the varieties, provides us with 
material in beautiful tones of blue and kin¬ 
dred shades, and it is difficult to imagine any¬ 
thing prettier. In the Novi Belgii type is an 
immense number of most beautiful flowers, 
that may be gathered in individual sprays 
and disposed in pleasing fashion with little 
trouble. 

The foregoing are just a few of the more 
interesting plants in blossom at the present 
time, and I would urge readers of Gardening 
Illustrated to cull their material from the 
different subjects from time to time, so that 
variety in the decoration of our homes may 
be had, and the value of our hardy flowers 
thereby appreciated. 

IJighgate. D. B. Crane. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

The Arum Lily makes a fine window plant, 
and specimens that have been planted out in 
the garden should now be carefully lifted 
and potted. The roots should be preserved 
from injury, so that great care will be neces¬ 
sary when the potting is being done. Do 
not use very large pots, and keep the newly- 
potted specimens in a shady position for a 
week or so, until the roots have commenced 
to grow into the new soil. Flowers will be 
available at Christmas, and again about 
Easter-time. Bouvardias that nave been 
rown in a cold-frame or in the open air 
uring the summer will prove useful through¬ 
out the autumn. Solanum capsicastrum, 
with its brilliantly-coloured berries, forms a 
capital window plant during several of the 
winter months. Bulbs form a very important 
feature in window gardening. The first to 
deal with should be Roman Hyacinths and 
Narcissi, then follow with named Hyacinths, 
Jonquils, and the later-flowering Narcissi 
and Tulips. All bulbs can be started into 
growth by plunging the pots containing 
them under ashes until the new growths are 
about 3 inches long. The bulbs above re¬ 
ferred to should be grown in flower-pots, but 
named Hyacinths and many other kinds of 
bulbs may be cultivated in Moss-fibre and 
also in water in glasses. Vallota purpurea. 
Amaryllis, and similar bulbous plants will 
not require much water during the winter¬ 
time, but they must have light and every 
care as regards cleanliness. The clumps of 
Spiraeas, Dielytras, and Solomon’s Seal may 
all be potted and brought on slowly. 

As springtime approaches there will be 
Azaleas, Cyclamens, Primulas (P. kewensis, 
in particular), Cinerarias, Mignonette, and 
other plants that will maintain the display, 
and then there are the summer subjects, 
which always prove satisfactory. 

Bourne Yale. 
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FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREES FAILING TO FRUIT. 

planted some Fcnch, Nectarine, l'lum. Pear, and 
Cherry-trees in proper stations at foot of walls. 
Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, and Pears on south wall; 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Pears on west wall; Plums, 
Pears, and Cherries on east wall. All the trees ure 
32 feet apart, and they have nearly covered the 
allotted space. This year they have made 4 feet of 
growth and borne no fruit. They were all planted in 
1D07-1UU8. The stations are 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, 
^ ® inches deep. The coil is composed of turf, 
old mortar, wood-ashes, and manure. 1 arn writing 
to know what treatment I can give them this autumn 
as regards root-pruning or lifting, and the best 
way to do it, also as regards pruning.— Amateur. 

[Your trees having made such an unusual 
amount of growth, and seeing they have not 
yet fruited, your best course will be to lift 
them this coming autumn. The best time to 
do this will be about ten or fourteen days 
before the fruit-trees named usually cast 
fheir leaves in your district. You had 
better start with Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Cherries, and finish with Plums and Pears. 
The reason for lifting before the leaves have 
fallen from the trees is that so long as they 
remain they stimulate the roots to greater 
activity and enable the trees to make a 
quicker recovery than is the case where it 
is performed after the leaves are down. 
If the lifting is properly done, and the trce.s 
shaded with mats should the weather be 
bright, and, moreover, syringed several t'mes 
while being operated on, they will retain 
their leaves for almost the same length of 
time as if they had not been disturbed. By 
then the roots will have emitted great num¬ 
bers of young fibres and the trees be on a 
fair way to becoming re-established. 

'Ihe proper way to proceed with the lift¬ 
ing under circumstances similar to yours is 
to first open a semi-circular trench some 
6 feet distant from the stem of the trees. 
This must be wide enough to stand in and 
sufficiently deep to allow of all the roots 
being got at. Then with a five-tined digging- 
fork work the soil away from among the 
roots and cast it back behind you out of the 
way. As the roots are liberated peg them 
back on the ball round the stem and cover 
with damp Mosa or mats, which keep well 
moistened. Continue in this way until all 
the roots are laid bare up to within 3 feet of 
the stems of the trees. Then proceed to 
work the soil from under one half of the 
ball at a depth of from 18 inches to 2 feet, 
and cut all roots found close up to ball 
Then fill in the opening by delv es and ram 
the soil as firmly as it can possibly be made. 
This done, proceed to deal with the other 
half of the ball in the same manner, and ram 
firmly as before. After this, look the 
liberated roots carefully over, when all 
that are strong and thong-like and destitute 
of fibres should be shortened to within a 
foot of the ball. Make the cuts in a slowing 
and outward direction from the upper to 
the under parts of these strong roots, then 
when the wounds callus over numbers of 
fibres will be emitted. Also shorten back 
any roots which have become broken or 
injured, but do not interfere with such as 
are of a fibrous nature. The roots must be 
laid out at their different levels, giving them 
just the slightest downward inclination, but 
no more. Work fine soil in and around the 
fibrous roots, and if the soil is dry make 
each layer firm as the filling-in proceeds. 
When the last lot of roots has been laid cut 
and covered with a few inches of soil, give 
the w hole a thorough soaking of water. This j 
will settle the soil firmly about the roots, 
and while it is draining away the lifting of 
the next tree can be commenced with. The 
finishing off can then be done as soon as me 
soil has become dry enough to stand upon 
without it sticking to the feet. The lifting 
in each and every instance should be done 
as expeditiously as possible, so that the 
roots have not time to become unduly dry. 
Then it will have the desired effect, or, in 
other words, check exuberant growth and 
encourage a fruitful condition in the trees, 
while the fact of carrying it out at the time 
mentioned will ensure their re-establish¬ 
ment long before the spring. When all have 
been dealt with you can then turn your 
attention to the pruning of the trees. The 
Cherries, Plums, and Pears had best be 


S runed first, and leave the Peaches till next 
anuary or following month. As we are 
quite in the dark in regard to the condition 
of the trees, perhaps you will kindly write 
again and inform us whether they have been 
summer-pruned or allowed to grow away un¬ 
restricted, and if the Peaches have been dis¬ 
budded, when we shall be pleased to advise 
you further to the best of our ability.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hut-trees.-I have a border of 
F. ob £ Uta - When I took charge, three years since, 
the trees had boughs as thick as my arm. I 
cut all these out, and now there are from five to 
fr u m eat i h root * bare to about 5 feet and 
inen branches. They are now 8 feet to 10 feet high 
un ? Produce very few Nute. I should also 

!iSL th » n ? 1 2 wc ^ A f P^ s,bIe - How shall I treat 
these, and when?—C onifer. 

[As you have several young growths at 
command on each tree, you cannot do better 
than train them something after the Kent sh 
system i.e., with open or basin-ehaped 
centres. To this end, cut each branch—or 
rod, as you term them—back to a bud facing 
outwards, and to about 5 feet in length. If 
these are growing in a nearly vertical posi¬ 
tion, bend them over in an outward direct on 
and secure them to stakes until they become 
set and retain their proper position. From 
six to eight main branches are sufficient for 
any one tree, so you will require but an addi¬ 
tional two or three growths in each tree to 
make the number complete. When these 
have been secured, all growths which will in 
due course emanate from these branches 
must be spurred back in the winter. The 
leading shoots on the ends of the main 
branches may be left somewhat longer than 
those left to form spurs, until the total 
height is reached, which should not exceed 
6 feet. The spurs in turn w r ill produce num¬ 
bers of short, twiggy growths, and it is those 
which bear the Nuts. These growths should 
be spurred back in winter to about 2 inches 
in length. Keep the main stems clear of 
growths at all times, and grub up all suckers. 
Pruning is best deferred until the male cat¬ 
kins have performed their proper functions 
i.e., in affording pollen, which is dispersed 
by breezes and tne shaking of the branches 
by hand, by which means the female flowers, 
which are small and of a crimson colour, are 
thus fertilised. This is generally effected 
by quite the middle or end of February, so 
that pruning can take place immediately 
afterwards. When in full bearing condition, 
fork in plenty of well-rotied manure round 
about the roots, as the trees require plenty 
of nitrogenous food if good produce is 
wished for. Typical Kentish-trained Nut- 
trees, when fully established, and winter- 
pruned, are not particularly handsome ob¬ 
jects to look upon, but the trees are always 
exceedingly fertile grown on the principle 
briefly outlined above.] 

Pruning pyramid and standard Apple and 
Pear-trees.— Will you kindly inform me when and 
how to prune pyramid-trained Apple and Pear-trees, 
aLso standard trees? Do they wuut the same treat¬ 
ment as horizontal-trained trees, which I understand 
the pruning of?—E. J. Kyre. 

[The pruning of pyramid-trained Apple and 
Pear-trees needful at the present time con¬ 
sists in shortening back all spur-growths and 
the young shoots which have been produced 
independently of spurs, either on the lower 
or upper parts of the main branches, to four 
buds or leaves, to form spurs for future fruit¬ 
ing. If you desire the trees to extend both 
in an outward and upward direction, leave 
each leader on the main stem one-half its 
length, and the leading shoots at the extre¬ 
mities of the branches one-third of their total 
length. If the trees are as yet not fully fur¬ 
nished with branches, both main and sub¬ 
sidiary, you must leave well-placed young 
shoots in convenient positions, and distant 
some 18 inches from each other for that pur¬ 
pose. These you need only tip at the present 
moment. Should the autumn prove fine and 
warm, secondary growths, in the shape of 
thin, watery shoots, will, doubtless, result 
from the present pruning. Stop all of these 
back to one bud, and cut thiB portion clean 
away in the winter. As regards the winter 
pruning, carry this out in the same way as 
for horizontal-trained trees with respect to 
spurs, and the portions of young shoots left 
for extension may, if well ripened, be left 1 
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intact. If immature, cut them back to where 
the wood is firm and ripe, which condition 
will be indicated by the bark being of a dark 
brown in the case of Pears and chocolate- 
colour in that of Apples. Young shoots left 
with a view to form future branches should 
be cut back to half their length. Young stan¬ 
dards merely require thinning of the summer 
shoots if these are too plentiful, so that sun¬ 
light may penetrate to all parts of the trees. 
Any shoots having a disposition to grow in¬ 
wards instead of outwards, or in such a way 
that they will ultimately cress another 
branch and tend to fill up the centre of the 
tree, should be removed. Again, if a leading 
shoot should seem to be outgrowing the others 
and appropriating an undue share of sap, 
shorten it back, so that an even balance of 
growth may be ensured. As a rule, the lead¬ 
ing shoots of standard trees are not stopped, 
but if, as is sometimes the case, they are 
making long, weak, whip-like growths, it is 
then permissible to shorten them back about 
one-third or one-half, according to the nature 
of the wood. This will render the branches 
more rigid in future, and when the trees come 
to bear, the fruit will not be so liable to be 
blown off or damaged by high w'inds as is the 
case when the branches are too flexible. If 
looked to now, there should be nothing fur¬ 
ther to be done in winter.] 

Early cooking fruit. —In a season when 
Cherries are none too plentiful, the Currant 
crop considerably less than usual, and Rasp¬ 
berries scarce and dear, one turns to the 
earliest Apples and Plums to supply material 
for cooking. Of Plums, Early Prolific (svn. 
Early Rivers) is quite ready for tarts by the 
middle of July, and ripe in favourable sea¬ 
sons by the end of the month. It is followed 
closely by Early Orleans and Early Green 
Gage, and a little later by the Czar, one of 
the many good things for which we arc in¬ 
debted to the late Mr. Rivers. Like Early 
Prolific (only much larger), it is a great and 
consistent cropper, bearing freely as a wall, 
bush, or cordon tree, and as a rule requiring 
severe thinning if fine fruit is required. No 
better or more serviceable Plum can be grown 
for early and mid-season August picking. It 
is a kindly grower of short-jointed habit, a 
trait naturally strengthened by its wonderful 
fruitfulness, and a variety not so susceptible 
as some to the Plum-aphis. Where large 
standard trees of Apple Keswick Codlin are 
to hand—as in many old gardens—it is hardly 
advisable to plant many early cooking Apples 
unless required for sale or exhibition, as the 
Keswick will keep the kitchen supplied until 
the mid-season sorts are ready. For new and 
small gardens, Lord Suffield and Stirling 
Castle are about the best earlies to grow as 
bushes, pyramids, or cordons where space is 
limited, or as standards if orchard room is 
available. If only for home consumption, it 
is never advisable to plant more of these 
non-keeping sorts than sufficient to supply the 
amount of fruit required. Mid and late 
winter sorts are much more serviceable.— 

E. B. S. 

Keeping ripe Crapes. —As the houses 
are not required for other purposes just 
now, most people will leave the Grapes 
hanging on the Vines for the present, 
though they will keep as well if cut with 
8 inclies or" so of wood and the latter thrust 
into bottles of water and hung on racks 60 
that the bunches of Grapes hang clear in a 
cool Grape-room, freely ventilated and free 
from dust, wasps, and other troubles. If 
the houses get very hot it may be advisable 
to give a light sprinkling. The ventilators 
may be left open night and day, and be 
covered with hexagon netting or "screen to 
keep out wasps and flies; but as the flies 
are more difficult to keep out than wasps, 
it mav be desirable to hang up a bottle or 
two of sweetened beer to attract them. No 
dust should be raised in the house now, and 
most of the plants taken out. 

Index and Binding Cases for New 

Volume. — The Index to Volume XX A 7 of Gar- 
dkkino Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., poet free 
8 id.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
avoidable, price l*. (id., by post Is. Od The Index ami 
Bindnuf Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from th- Publisher, 17, Furnival-streer, London, E.C. 

If ordered together the price qf Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., post f ree. 
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ROSES. 

HOSE MARY COUNTESS OF 
ILCHESTER. 

At first sight, this Rose would be said to 
have a “common colour,” a tint that some¬ 
how has lost its charm. I can recall the 
time when 6uch colours were welcomed, and 
we used to look upon Victor Verdier and | 
such-like with pride. This novelty of Messrs. 
A. Dickson and Sons has something more to 
recommend it besides colour, and even that | 
is good—a brilliant crimson-carmine—when 
closely inspected. In its largo,massive petals 
and great size of its blossoms, and, in addi¬ 
tion, its unusually free and continuous flower¬ 
ing, we have a garden Rose of distinct value, 
which the Royal Horticultural Society re¬ 
cognised at Holland House this year by giving 
the variety an award of merit. Exhibitors, I 


grows well is quite false. It arose because 
die Brier, on which all nursery Roses were 
grafted, must have a heavy soil, or it goes . 
back. Roses of European origin like what 
we used to call “hybrids,” may do on this 
stock, but 6ome of the more beautiful of the 
China and Tea Roses are averse to it, and it 
| is much better to get them on their own roots. 
September is the best time in any cool soils 
and situations, but October may do well in 
gardens more happily circumstanced. 

W. 


RED AND CRIMSON HYBRID TEA 
ROSES. 

This beautiful and most useful class has, 
until recently, been sadly wanting in good 
deep colours of a crimson-red or scarlet 
shade. Soon our collection of Hybrid Teas 
will contain some thirty or forty kinds that 
may be termed deep-coloured. It may be 
urged that we have plenty of rich colours 



Rose Mary Counters of Ilchestor. 


too, will welcome it, for I can well believe 
that, by judicious thinning, we can get some 
fine flowers of this Rose. Rosa. 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

The time is approaching when cuttings from 
Roses should be put in. It is an old- 
fashioned way, and one well known to gar¬ 
deners, and it is often a useful way for kinds 
that grow slow in the ordinary planting. For 
instance, if we are fond of a choice Tea Rose 
that may grow well with us, a very good w r ay 
is to put cuttings in where the plant is to 
grow* if possible, say, under a warm wall. 
Last year I did this, and the plants rooted in 
one season. The great gain is in avoiding 
transplanting. Kinds that are slow on the 
Brier, or seem to be tender or wrong in some 
way, will in tips way remain in perfect health 
and endure Tor years. Tho Roses we find 
answer most in this way are the beautiful 
Tea Roses, such as Mme. Hoste and Rubens, 
or any strong Tea Ros'k'^Tto commof idea 
flint it lis only in a hntljij (gefss 


among the Hybrid Perpetuals, but, although 
I readily grant this, somehow they do not 
blend with the Hybrid Teas. There are a 
few, such as Victor Hugo and Louis Van 
Houtte, that can be so used, but they have 
not the continuous display which we get 
from the true Hybrid Teas. Even Hugh 
Dickson, magnificent in size and colour 
though it is, is not really a success, and it 
is seen to better advantage as a pillar Rose 
or as a standard. 

I am particularly pleased to find General 
McArthur is meeting with such general 
favour. I first saw this Rose in a large 
market establishment long before it was 
even catalogued by some Rose-growers, and 
I noted it then in these pages ms being most 
promising. It is even now without a rival, 
excepting it be Triumph, which is of the 
same habit and a shade or so richer in 
colour. General McArthur has all the good 
points of a garden Rose—erect in growth, 
fine big dusters, brilliant buds, and when 
fed well the advanced flowers are of a rich 


colour. The foliage is bronzy-red and 
glaucous, and the fragrance delicious. Ecar- 
iate is of a splendid colour, very bright in 
the young stage—in fact, it might almost be 
termed a scarlet Camoens. Friedrichsruh 
will also make its way. It is a colour 
reminiscent of Louis Van Houtte, but the 
flower is smaller, but the quantity makes up 
for the quality. I do not know what the 
opinion of others may be as to the merits 
of Richmond over Liberty in the open. My 
experience has been in favour of the latter, 
although it is somewhat erratic in growth. 
Richmond very early is grand, but its blos¬ 
soms later on are unsatisfactory. In Edward 
Mawlev we have all that one could desire— 
size, richness of colouring, free growth, free 
blossoming, and fragrance. II. V. Machin 
is a grand red, as bright as Hugh Dickson, 
and I am told by those who have seen it 
growing that it is of splendid habit. In 
Mrs. Walter Easlea, a Rose of the type of 
Kiliarney, but with the fulness of a Mar¬ 
quise Litta and its rich colouring, but even 
brighter, we have a Rose that cannot fail to 
make its mark. The splendid long buds re¬ 
mind me of Mrs. W. J. Grant. Those who 
force Roses in the United States expect 
great things from this Rose, and I believe 
it will eventually prove to bo among the 
best dozen novelties of the year. Leslie 
Holland is not yet in the market, but it is 
to be distributed next spring. This will be 
a most beautiful addition to rich crimson 
garden Roses, and also, I imagine, for exhi¬ 
bitors also. Earl of Gosford, something of 
the same shade of colour, is said to be a veiy 
beautiful variety. John Bell and Archibald 
Gray have both been shown well, but 
whether they will be wanted now that we 
have those named above remains to be seen. 


One can only judge of this when the varie¬ 
ties are seen growing, and for this reason I 
think our National Rose Society should 
establish a trial garden on the same lines as 
that at Bagatelle in Paris. Mrs. Arthur E. E. 
Coxhead, which gained a gold medal at 
Salisbury, will assuredly be a favourite; 
and Mesrs. McGredv and Sons are to be 
congratulated on their successes with their 
novelties. Chateau de Clos Vougeot is 
6 uperb. It is one of the darkest of crimsons, 
quaint in shape, but such a colour, and what 
delicious fragrance, even rivalling La 
France. Its growth is not ideal for massing, 
but it will make a magnificent standard. 

Etoile de France, though not a success 
in this country, has proved a valuable Rose 
for the hybridist, and I am convinced this 
variety has been largely employed by the 
Irish raisers, and also by the continental 
hybridists. It seeds so freely, just like its 
parent, Mme. Abel Chatenav, and may be 
used to cross some of our best Roses with. 
I would advise all w’ho force Roses, especi¬ 
ally wdiere a strong heat is given, to give 
Etoile. de France a trial. They will soon 
want a houseful of it, in spite of its tend¬ 
ency to mildew, because this ha9 now no 
terrors for the Rose-grower as it had before 
the advent of sulphur vaporisers. Laurent 
Carle is splendid as a garden Rose, pro¬ 
ducing fine showy blooms of a lovely colour, 
although not specially deep. Eugene 
Boullet is something in the same way, but 
the colour is richer, and it is a most wonder¬ 
ful bloomer. Colonel Leclerc, a cross be¬ 
tween Caroline Testout and Horace Vernet, 
should prove useful, although with me it has 
not quite fulfilled my expectations. In 
Lieutenant Chaure we have a real beauty. 
It has fine long buds of a rich velvety-crim- 
sen colour, and, as it is not too full, should 
prove a good Rose in the garden. His 
Majesty has been grand in form and fulness. 
There is just a shade of what one may call 
bluish-magenta that I do not like, but I 
suppose one must not be too exacting. A 
noted grower said to mo at the Temple 
Show he was glad amateurs were taking up 
the raising of seedlings. They would then 
know how easy it was to suggest certain 
desirable novelties, but how difficult it was 
to produce them. George Reimcrs ia a 
brilliant fiery-red, with large flowers, very 
full and of excellent form, with fine long 
buds. It is a crops between -Richmond and 
Etoile de France. In Printe Engelbert 
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Charles d’Arenberg, exactly the opposite 
cross—Etoile de France crossed with Rich¬ 
mond—the colour is bright scarlet, shaded 
maroon, flowers very large, full, and of per¬ 
fect form. 

Marie Delesalle is a very free bloomer, 
with long, elegant buds of a bright deep- 
cerise shade. It is grand in colour, and as 
a pillar or standard unsurpassed. Gruss 
an Teplitz has been condemned, its growth 
usually being far too vigorous; but in 
Aleterufer we have a seedling from it that 
bids fair to eclipse that variety. Its growth 
is dwarf, flowers of medium size ana of a 
lorious crimson-scarlet colour. Warrior 
as a lovely-coloured bud, but when open it 
does not appeal to many. Rhea Reid is dis¬ 
appointing, and is an instance of the error 
of praising a Rose from indoor-grown 
plants, as the colour when under natural 
conditions varies so considerably. Marqu’se 
de Salisbury is still much in demand, and 
will be, doubtless, for yearn to come, 
although its individual blossoms are not 
admired by everyone. Still, there is a 
quaint beauty in its pointed petals, and 
there certainly is no more showy Rose when 
it is done well—that is, when it is hard cut 
back at pruning time. 

Among the Chinas we have some very 
brilliant Roses, such as Charlotte Klemm 
and Leuchtfeur, these two making a mar¬ 
vellous bit of colour. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A R 086 -hedge {Reply to “ F .”).—When it 
is remembered that Rose-hedges may be made 
almost as cheaply as hedges of the evil¬ 
smelling Privet, it is surprising these frag¬ 
rant flowers should not be esteemed. What¬ 
ever types of Rose-hedge we plant, the pre¬ 
paration of the soil must be the same. 
Trench the ground 2 feet deep and a yard in 
width. Do not bring up the bottom soil, 
but break it up well with a fork, and add 
manure liberally, also, if obtainable, some 
i-inch bones to the upper soil, and some 
basic slag to the lower stratum. If a tall 
hedge is desired, protection from disturbance 
by gales should be provided against by in¬ 
serting stout Oak posts, or galvanised iron 
uprights with feet should be placed at in¬ 
tervals, and stood out of the ground about 
6 feet to 7 feet. To these should be attached 
four rows of strong galvanised wire. In the 
case of these tall hedges, one row of plants 
is sufficient, and the plants may be as far 
apart as 4 feet. We do not advocate much 
pruning the first year, especially if the plants 
are on their own roots, as they should be. 
The unripened soft wood is best removed, 
and the remainder tie out in a fan-like 
fashion to the wires. The next season, 
should growths not appear from the base, 
one or two of the oldest shoots should be cut 
clean away, and this treatment resorted to 
each spring. This encourages basal growth, 
which is so essential to a well-formed hedge. 
If pos-sible, such tall hedges should be 
planted a good distance from w’alks, as they 
will eventually send out long arching growths 
from the summit of the hedge, which add so 
much to the natural beauty, and should not 
be shorn off, as is too frequently the case. 
On the list you give, we should substitute 
Lady Gay for William’s Evergreen. 

Insects upon Indoor Roses (II. Lrdin).— 
Without a doubt the little pests described 
are red-spiders. They do not turn red until 
in a very advanced stage. Their presence is 
really a sign of neglect in regard to syring¬ 
ing the underside of the foliage, and also 
to keeping the atmosphere of the house too 
dry. An excellent remedy for use under 
glass is provided by some of the proprietary i 
spraying compounds. Lay the plants on 
their sides and well spray the underside of 
foliage. Spraying with soft-soap docs no 
harm under giuss, but it is advisable to 
syringe the plants with clear water the next 
morning after spraying with soft-soap over 
night. It is well, in summer-time, to syringe 
before 9 o.m. and in the afternoon after 
4 p.m, The falling-off of the bide ^nuld 
seem tb indicate that y'ob keep the Roses too 
moist at the root, 1 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

RETAINING BUDS OF THE INCURVED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Although the incurved Chrysanthemum® are 
not grown to the same extent as the Japanese 
kinds, there are still to be found many who 
derive the greatest pleasure from cultivating a 
number of the better varieties. The charac¬ 
ter of the incurved Chrysanthemums of to-day, 
however, is quite different from that which 
obtained years ago. In the old days incurved 
varieties needed special culture, and much 
care and attention w r ere necessary to repre¬ 
sent them in proper form and condition. 
Formerly, the Queens, Princesses, and 
Tecks tested the ability of growers, and many 
were the little points of culture that success¬ 
ful exhibitors kept to themselves, in order to 
obtain an advantage over their rivals. All 
this has changed in more recent years, and 
the old type of Chinese incurved has had to 
give place to a newer type, that “ old hands ” 
view with considerable disfavour. The in¬ 
curved Chrysanthemum that finds favour to¬ 
day very often resembles, from a crown bud 
selection, a Japanese bloom of ragged appear¬ 
ance, whereas, from a second crown bud 
selection, a really handsome bloom, of true 
incurved form, develops. Anyone who cares 
to take the trouble to inquire may easily 
ascertain this fact for himself. What pleases 
exhibitors, however, is the fact that th„- 
newer type of incurved bloom requires little 
or no dressing. In the old days much time 
was devoted to dressing the incurved blooms 
before they were in presentable form for the 
shows, and much patience and considerable 
practice were necessary before an exhibitor 
could place a stand of blooms on the show 
table. I have seen and judged many stands 
of blooms in recent years where no dressing 
whatever has been done to the blooms. Most 
of the newer sorts develop their flowers quite 
evenly, and large, deep blooms, without 
any artificial manipulation, are obtained. 
This is, therefore, an inducement to 
growers to take up the cultivation of 
the newer incurved varieties, as they 
may be grow-n with as much ease as most 
of the Japanese kinds. In the old days many 
buds were retained in early September, and 
the results were in every wav satisfactory. 
The newer incurved varieties, however, seem 
to do better when the buds are retained in 
the closing days of August. In any case, all 
buds of the incurved varieties of both old and 
new types should be retained from this time 
forth if good results are desired for the No¬ 
vember shows. 

Care should be observed in feeding well- 
rooted plants. This feeding is frequently 
overdone, and is 6een in coarse, sappy 
growths, that are most undesirable. Nicely- 
ripened, firm growths are important, as this 
condition of the plant invariably results in 
deep, symmetrical blooms being develojped. 
As soon as the buds are retained, each shoot 
should be securely tied to the stake, and side 
shoots, that persistently develop in the axils 
of the leaves, should bo rigorously removed. 

If allowed to remain undisturbed, even for a 
short period, they develop at such a rate that 
they quickly make strong, stout shoots, tha 1 , 
are difficult to removo without the aid of a 
knife. When dealt with in their infancy, 
they are so brittle that they may be rubbed 
out quite easily. In a little while the buds 
w ill be well set, and swelling. To give a little 
impetus to the root-action, a light top-dress¬ 
ing of some rich soil may be applied to plants 
wtiero the surface roots are visible. Soil 
similar to that used for the final potting, but 
with double the quantity of guano or other 
special plant food incorporated in the com¬ 
post used for the final potting, should be ap¬ 
plied. A sprinkling of any well-known and 
approved fertiliser once a week or ten da vs 
is a useful rule to observe, and if the weather 
be web or moist, I would prefer to do tins 
when the surface soil is moist. But bo care¬ 
ful not to make these dressings too heavy ; 
while a little is useful, much may be posi¬ 
tively harmful. Remove sucker growths from 
the base of *he plant-?, and in thi? way con¬ 
centrate nil the energies of the plants on 
the b'ucfs. E. G- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS. 

Of berry-bearing shrubs attractive in the 
autumn the common Berber is vulgaris is 
second to none in the brightness and profu¬ 
sion of its fruits, besides which, from their 
sharp nature, they are not so much sought 
after by birds as are most of the autumnal 
fruit?. The Sea Buckthorn (Ilippophae 
rhamnoides) retains its silvery foliage well 
into the autumn, and at the same time the 
berries, whieh are produced in such num¬ 
bers, assume their bright-yellow colour. A 
moist soil is beet suited for this shrub. The 
Bladder Sennas (Coluteas) do well in hot 
and dry soils, and their large inflated seed- 
pods give them a distinct and curious ap¬ 
pearance in early autumn. Cotoneasters of 
different sorts are very attractive autumn 
and winter shrubs, the principal being C. 
bacillaris, a large, vigorous-growing kind, 
with small, brown berries, C. friglda, a 
large, spreading bush or small tree, with 
bright crimson fruits that remain on a long 
time, and the smaller growing C. Sim- 
niondsii, the fruits of which are, however, 
somewhat late in the autumn before they 
assume their bright tints. The evergreen 
C. microphylla fruits freely, and though the 
beriics are small and by no means brightly 
coloured, they, at all events, afford variety. 
The broad-leaved Spindle-tree (Euonymus 
latifolius) is more attractive than the com¬ 
moner E. europaeus, and altogether it is one 
of the showiest of autumn shrubs. It forms 
a large upright bush, a dozen feet or more 
in height, thickly studded, if in a good, open 
situation w T ith itis bright-coloured fruits, 
which are composed of red pendulous cap¬ 
sules, which when ripe, open, the orange- 
coloured seeds hanging suspended therefrom 
by slender filaments. The various single 
Roses are all very attractive by reason of 
their bright-coloured fruits, and in the case 
of R. rugosa the large, rosy-crimson blooms 
are generally produced till frosts set in, so 
that ripe fruits and blossoms are often seen 
on the same plant. The berries of this Rose 
are large, and orange-ecarlet in colour. R. 
lucida, crimson ; II. cinnamomea, crimson ; 
R. spinosissima, dark, and R. villosa, bright 
red, with long, prominent bracts, are among 
the most showy. Skimmia japonica is a 
pretty little red-berried shrub that does best- 
in shady spots. The European Box Thorn 
(Lycium europieum) is a slender scrambling 
bush, with crimson fruits borne for some 
distance along its slender shoots. Maules’ 
Cydonia, that is so thickly laden with flowers 
in the spring, is in the autumn equally 
showy, having bright golden fruit® tinged 
with red on the sunny side—that is, where it 
fruits freely, but such does not always ap* 
pear to be the case. The Snowberry (Sym- 
phoricarpus racemosus), with white fruits, 
is distinct among other berry - bearing 
shrubs.—T. 


SOME NEW HYDRANGEAS. 

Since the year 1904, when Messrs. Lemoine, 
of Nancy, brought out Hydrangea Marked, 
H. grandiflora, II. perfect a, and H. lilacina, 
they have obtained, by crossing those varie¬ 
ties width II. rosea, a number of new ones. 
Thise are described in Le Jarclin as follows: 

tl. Dentelle, a dwarf variety, of vigorous 
gr jwth, and very free-flowering, the Hewers 
regular and graceful in form, and cut at tho 
edges, are white, with a delicate rose shade. 
It is said to be a great improvement on the 
old H. stellata fimbriata, to which, however, 
it is in no way related. 

Bouquet Rose is a very handsome variety, 
the result of crossing H. rosea with H. 
Otaksa monstroea. It is very vigorous and 
free-flowering, the flowers large ambcr*roso, 
shading to deep roso colour. 

La Lorraine has enormous corymbs, 
sometimes a® much as 7 inches or 8 inches in 
diameter, composed of large flowers of a deli¬ 
cate rose, afterwards changing to a brighter 
hue. 

Fraicheur is another variety w ith immense 
corymbs* composed of medium-sized, almost 
I round floVerS, a flue wTfilfe, tinged with rose, 
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and some points washed with green, the eye 
of the flower mauve. 

Avalanche, another fine white variety, is, 
perhaps, the finest of all the white varieties, 
having the added merit of being very free- 
flowering. It is already well known, and ap¬ 
pears to be a continuous bloomer. 

Ornement has large corymbs of lilac-rose 
flowers. 

In addition to the above-named group of 
new varieties, Messrs. Lemoine’s 1910 cata¬ 
logue contains the names of three new varie¬ 
ties—viz., 

Innocence, described as very free-flower¬ 
ing, with average-sized and sometimes very 
large corymbs ; the flowers slightly undulat¬ 
ing at the edges, and of a very pure white 
colour. 

Mont Rose has immense branching pani- 


| tall as the last and very thick-set, the corymbs 
also being smaller, a defect which is made up 
j for by the very numerous inflorescences, com¬ 
posed of bright red flowers. Owing to its 
close-set habit and freedom of flowering, it is 
expected to make a good forcing plant. 

Mme. Raymond is a very handsome 
variety, with very large corymbs, composed 
of large, almost round flowers, in colour a 
fine transparent white, shading to delicate 
rose. 

PLAGIANTHUS LYALLI. 

This handsone shrub from New Zealand is 
I very closely related to the Hibiscuses, and 
I is quite hardy in the vicinity of London. It 
is a desirable shrub, for in addition to being 
of a distinctly ornamental character, it 
blossoms during July, when good flowering 



Plagianthus Lyalli. 


cles and light rose-coloured flowers. The 
inflorescences opening successively, and thus 
prolonging the season of bloom. A strong¬ 
growing and free-flowering variety, blooming 
even on the main stems. 

Mousseline, a hybrid of II. rosea, is also 
a very vigorous variety, the flower-stems 
erect, the large, many-flowered panicles 
almost flat, the flowers mauve-rose, with 
cream centre. 

Radiant, also a hybrid of II. rosea, has 
medium-sized corymbs, sometimes spherical, 
and flowers of bright rose-carmine. It is the 
most strongly marked of the group. This 
year M. Mouillere was awarded certificates of 
merit for the following : — 

Mlle. Renee Gaillard, a very tall, strong 
variety, with immense corymbs of fine white 
flowers. 

SoVtUnir de Mhb- E. CHAUf ard, not so 
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shrubs are scarce. Planted in an open 
border, it forms a shrub 6 feet to 
8 feet high and as far through, whilst 
against a wall it may be expected to 
grow 3 feet or 4 feet higher. The leaves 
are ovate, the blades being 2 inches to 
3 inches long, and the slender stalks some¬ 
what longer, whilst the margins are coarsely 
serrate and the apex pointed. The flowers 
are white with yellow stamens, and are 
borne in small axillary clusters. It thrives 
in light, loamy soil, and may bo increased 
by layers. Cuttings root with difficulty. 

• ■ - - - - T- 

NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

Injury to Spruce Firs.-I enclose a few cut¬ 
tings of common Spruce, allowing a curious growth 
upon them, not unlike an immature cone. I shall 
be much obliged If you wjll state the cause and 
nature of this growth, whether It ie the re f u lt °f ® 
disease which can he and ought to be remedied, and 


what you recommend me to do? The plants from 
which the enclosed cuttings were taken stand in 
mixed plantations of Austrian arid Scotch l-'irs. 
Spruce (common, black, and blue). Beech, and Silver 
Birch. The plantations have been made three and 
four years. So far, the only plants on which we 
have found the growth are common Spruce and a 
few blue Spruce. I am feeling a little anxious about, 
my plantations, and shall be grateful for all tho 
information and ad\ice you can give me.—L ympne. 

[The branch of your Spruce Fir is not in¬ 
fested by a fungus, but by one of the aphides, 
the Spritce-gall aphis (Chernies abietis). 
Some of the females hibernate, and in tho 
spring each selects a bud which is just be¬ 
ginning to open, and, piercing the base of tho 
young leaves, feeds on their juices. This 
prevents them from growing in the normal 
manner, and their bases thicken and swell, 
eventually each taking the form of a cell. 
At the same time, the aphis has laid her 
eggs on or near the bud, and the young which 
are hatched from these in their turn begin 
to puncture the already deformed leaves. 
The cells become larger, and may sometimes 
contain as many as fifty individuals. In this 
way these galls are Formed. More often 
than not the cells entirely surround the cen¬ 
tral axis, in which case the gall very mucli 
resembles a email Fir cone. The galls 
should, when possible, be cut off before tho 
aphides escape from them, which is usually 
about tho end of June. Trees which aro 
very badly attacked had better be cut down 
and the small branches and shoots burnt. 
Thoroughly wetting the trees with a solution 
of paraffin emulsion, or some other wash, 
in July would, no doubt, kill a large number 
of the aphides.] 


Pruning the Venetian Sumach (Rhus 
Cot in us).—Two large Sumach-trees have grown very 
loo.se and spreading. Is the proper treatment to ex¬ 
tensively cut them back, and, if eo, is the present, 
time suitable?—S utierton. 


[The Sumach readily lends itself to prun¬ 
ing, hence you may safely cut back your trees 
at any time in tho winter. It must be done 
before the sap rises in early spring.] 


Laburnum caramanicum. — This rare 
Laburnum differs widely from the common 
L. vulgare and the Scotch L. alpinum, 
which are such . familiar objects during 
early summer, in that it is of bushy habit 
and bears its blossoms in August and Sep¬ 
tember. A native of Asia Minor, it has been 
known for a long time, though one very 
rarely meets with it under cultivat : on. It is 
a loose-habited shrub, with small, three- 
parted leaves, which are Cytisus-like in ap¬ 
pearance and size, and somewhat glaucous 
in colour. Tho yellow flowers are borne in 
large panicles from the ends of the ripened 
growths. Lavalltie considered that the 
species was a Broom, for he called it Cytisus 
caramanicus, and certainly the general ap¬ 
pearance of the plant is more suggestive of 
a Cytisus than a Laburnum. It succeeds 
under similar treatment to that which is 
usually meted out to the Brooms, whilst 
the branches may, with advantage, be short¬ 
ened considerably each spring, in order to 
induce what is naturally a loose-habited 
plant to assume somewhat denser and more 
shapely proportions.—D. 

The Dorset Heath (Erica ciliaris).—I have 
long grown this pretty Heath, and, as I 
thought, not very well, but this year the 
gaps in its mass have been closed up, and 
its effect is beautiful. I have no peat, and 
it thrives in brown soil. It is not so com¬ 
mon in nurseries as some of the other hardy 
Heaths, and is worth looking for. The 
colour is a soft rose, and it flowers freely 
from August until November, and even in 
winter tho effect is good.—W. 

Hibiscus syriacus Coeleste.—Of all the varie¬ 
ties of tho Shrubby Mallow (Hibiscus synaens) this 
is, I think, the best, the colour of the flowers a 
bright blue with a reddish puflu-ion at the base of 
petals, being totally unlike that of any outdoor shrub. 
The flowers are single. Besides Coeleste,a pood single, 
forms which I like the best aro the typical kind, 
whose flowers are white with a crimson blotch at 
the base of the petals: and totus albus. a pure-whito 
form. All the forms of Hibiscus do best in a warm, 
well-drained soil of a loamy nature, and in a 6pob 
fully exposed to the sun. In damp and shady places 
flowers are but few.—Xw 


Hollies in berry.-From their fine, glossy, ever¬ 
green foliage, Hollies are attractive at all times, but 
none more so than when laden with fruit. There am 
now mauy kinds, but the yellow-fruited one, which 
. comes true from seed, is so distinct that It should bo 
I more freqUentlV seen than It 1 b.— T. 

Original from 
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VEGETABLES AT THE SHREWSBURY 
SHOW. 

Until last year, vegetables, both in collec¬ 
tions and as single dishes, have been very 
popular features at Shrewsbury Show. Be¬ 
cause of some differences with the various 
seed-houses, usually offering valuable prizes 
nt those shows, there was material reduc¬ 
tion in the competition last year. Those dif¬ 
ferences having been removed, except that 
the conditions imposed on the seedsmen were 
that they should describe eligible competitors 
as “customers” at the recent show, valuable 
cash prizes were again offered, and many fine 
collections shown. In two cases—one being 
the society and own class, with a first prize 
of £10—the number of dishes was twelve. In 
several others it was nine, and in one or two 
other cases the numbers were eight and Bix. 
It is thus seen that practically all classes of 
competitors were catered for, beyond the cot¬ 
tager section, for which a separate tent and 
many classes are specially provided. It was 
noticeable that in all the chief collections cer¬ 
tain few kinds dominated throughout, thus 
evidencing that, apart from judges, the com¬ 
petitors regard certain kinds as being of 
higher exhibition value than are some others. 
If, however, table value be regarded also, it 
will still be found that these choice show- 
kinds are best in those respects as well. In 
bv far the majority of the collections of nine 
dishes or kinds, the following were seen : 
Centre-back, a pyramid of good white Cauli¬ 
flowers. On one side good blanched Leeks, 
and on the other good white or pink Celery, 
both these standing erect. Fronting the 
Cauliflowers were good Ailsa Craig Onions, 
none being of exceptional size, and these 
were flanked by Intermediate Carrots and 
Potatoes, while in the front was a centre of 
Tomatoes, having on each side either Peas or 
Runner Beans, all being of high quality and 
set upon n bed of Parsley. Even a collection 
of vegetables can thus be made into a charm¬ 
ing picture. When a dozen dishes were re¬ 
quired, the added three were Cucumbers. 
Turnips, and Marrows or Parsnips. But one 
feature of the show calls for special comment, 
in relation to vegetable-naming. In some 
cases naming was conditional; in others no 
such requirement was made. But it was 
annoying to find, as, passing from one seeds¬ 
man’s collection to another, that Smith’s Car¬ 
rots were Exhibition, that Jones’s were Per¬ 
fection, and that Brown’s were Champion or 
some other name, yet the variety was but one 
and the same. Why cannot eminent seed- 
houses agree to have one common name for 
well-known vegetable varieties rather than 
having such confusion? This same confusion 
ran throughout all collections where naming 
was requested. But there were collections— 
notably the society’s own—on which naming 
was not insisted, and the competitors wisely 
left naming alone. In dealing with those, 
the reporter, wearied and confused with the 
diversity of names found previously given to 
the same kind or variety, found in them a 
haven of rest, and he had simply to record 
them as being Cauliflowers, Carrots, Celery, 
and 60 on, as the case may be. 

In respect to what may be described as 
table quality, that is found in a high degree 
nt Shrewsbury. The collections put up by 
Mr. Beckett, of Aldenham gardens, Mr. Gib¬ 
son, of Welbeck Abbey, Mr. Searle, of Castle 
Ashby, and others, all showed very high 
quality, and in no case exaggerated size. 
Even the huge collections shown by trade 
houses and cottagers there are specially 
marked by medium size and quality. It is 
obvious that great quantities of these ex¬ 
hibits are the product of good culture, such 
a a should always be in evidence, but not of , 
any specially exaggerated or artificial culture, 
fcuch as is commonly imagined is to be found. 
Just a day or two since, in Surrey, I was 
judging vegetables, all of which had been 
grown solely on a group of allotments, and I 
could have picked from them a collection of 
really beautiful—indeed, almost perfect— 
samples. That fact serves to slioV that ex- 
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hibitors have but to secure the best stocks, 

1 to give them ordinary good cultivation, and 
: to make wise selections, to secure perfect 
examples. A. D. 

NATIONAL VEGETABLE SOCIETY. 
Trial of Autumn - sown Onions at 
Twickenham and Sutton Green, 1909— 
1910. 

i Seventy-two stocks were kindly sent to the 
1 society for trial as autumn-sown Onions by 
l nineteen different seedsmen. The respective 
j stocks of seeds were equally divided and sent 
to the care of Mr. W. Poupart, Marsh Farm, 
Twickenham, and Mr. C. Foster, the Times 
I Experimental Station, Sutton Green, Surrey, 
I under number only. The instructions given 
i in each case were for the seeds to be sown in 
| drills 12 inches apart on August 20th, 1909, 

| but in each case an adjoining drill was to be 
I left, to lift plants from each stock and to plant 
j into it, to test the effect of such transplanting. 
These instructions in each case were rigidly- 
adhered to. One contingency, however, 
could not well be foreseen ; this was the mild- 
growing nature of the late autumn weather, 
which had the effect of stimulating unduly 
rapid growth, .which again in the spring led 
to much undue bolting off to flower on the 
part of the Onions. This feature was more 
marked, however, on the warm sand at Sut¬ 
ton Green, especially on the transplanted 
I plants, than at Twickenham, where the cooler 
soil and very exposed position, while keeping 
the plants robust, were less conducive to this 
premature bolting. It is well to remark here 
that the primary estimate of the merits of 
the various stocks was made from the 
Twickenham trial. The final inspection of 
the Onions was made by a large committee on 
July 19th, when the following awards were 
made : — 

Awards of three marks.— Messrs. James 
| Carter and Co., Record; Messrs. Daniels 
Brothers, Golden Rocca; Messrs. Dickson, 

! Brown, and Tait, Excelsior, Giant Rocca, 
and Red Italian ; Messrs. Dickson and Robin¬ 
son, Premier and Giant Tripoli ; Messrs. 

I Pearson and Sons, Trebons and Red Italian 
I Tripoli; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, A1; 

| Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Cranston’s 
Excelsior; Messrs. Webb and Sons, Giant 
White Tripoli; Messrs. Hurst and Sons, Ailsa 
Craig, Red Italian Tripoli, and Giant Rocca ; 
Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie., Vanguard 
(very early white); and Messrs. Watkins and 
Simpson, Wroxton Globe. 

Awards of two marks.— Messrs. Daniels. 
Allan’s Reliance; Messrs. Dickson and 
Robinson, Flat Mammoth ; Messrs. Dickson 
(Belfast), Wroxton Globe ; Messrs. Pearson, 
Ailsa Craig and Giant Rocca ; Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Perfection ; Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Giant Zittau ; Messrs. Vilmorin, 
Short Pale Red; Messrs. Watkins and Simp¬ 
son, Cranston’s Excelsior; and Messrs. 
W. W. Johnson, Giant Lemon Rocca. 

The following, while not so well bulbed, 
were regarded as excellent or true stocks: 
Messrs. Austin and McAslan, Trebons and 
Excelsior; Messrs. James Carter, Tennis Ball 
and Early Wonder; Messrs. Daniels, Im- 
i proved White Spanish; Messrs. Yates 
; (Evesham), Giant White Tripoli ; Messrs. 

| Watkins and Simpson, Ailsa Craig; Messrs. 

. Vilmorin, Blood Red ; Messrs. Hurst, White 
Italian Tripoli ; Messrs. Webb, Giant Rocca ; 

| Messrs. James Veitch, Main Crop ; Messrs. 

Sutton, Globe and Improved Reading; 

I Messrs. W. W. Johnson, Globe; Messrs. 

Dickson (Belfast). Lord Keeper; Messrs. 

! Dobbie, Golden Globe, Giant Rocca, Tre- 
j bons, ancl White Tripoli; and Messrs. Dick¬ 
son and Robinson, Paragon. 

It is thus seen that the best of the more glo¬ 
bular and keeping Onions for autumn sowing 
seem to be Ailsa Craig, Cranston’s Excelsior, 
Wroxton Globe, Record, and Trebons ; and 
of the Italian or Tripoli section, Giant Rocca, 
Lemon or Golden Rocca, and Red and White 
Italian Tripoli are the best. 

The committee's w-armest thankB are due to 
Mr. Poupart and to Mr. C. Foster for pro¬ 
viding ground and conducting the trials so 
admirably.—A. Dean, Chairman of Com - 
mil toe. 


NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Sowing Cauliflower-seeds. —Will you kindly tell 
me what kind of Cauliflower 1 shall sow and when to 
have heads in the beginning of July? How shall 1 
winter the plants?—C atford. 

[If you sow seed of Early London, Wal- 
cheren, Magnum Bonum, or Large Erfurt 
Cauliflower in the third week in September, 
in a frame, and will keep the plants pro¬ 
tected during hard weather by means of a 
glass light over them, and a mat at night, 
you should have plenty of stout, sturdy plants 
to lift and plant out early in April on to a 
warm border. We have given you several 
names, but probably the whole differ very 
little, so much depends on the quality of the 
stocks. From a sowing of Early Snowball 
made in a cold-frame in January, we have 
had strong plants to put out in April, and 
these have carried beautiful hard white heads 
in June. You might try that, as also one or 
more of the others. The Snowball is apt to 
button in from an autumn sowing—indeed, in 
many gardens, because it can be raised 
from seed in the way named, and the plants 
pushed on in warmth, autumn sowing has 
been dropped altogether. In putting out 
Cauliflower plants in the spring, carefully 
note that none have blind hearts or centres.] 
Preparing for Cabbage-planting.— Cab- 
bages for spring cutting usually follow either 
Peas, Cauliflowers, Potatoes, or Strawberries. 
In the last-named instance, it may be assumed 
that, after occupying the site for a period 
varying from two to four years, as is usually 
the case with Strawberries, a thorough 
manuring of the plot is imperative if good re¬ 
turns are wished for. With respect to the 
o her cases named, it will depend entirely on 
the condition the soil is in as to whether 
manure or not is needed. If there is still a 
good deal of manure, but partly exhausted, in 
the soil, it is then unnecessary to afford fur¬ 
ther supplies ; but if, on the contrary, it is 
at nil impoverished, a thorough dres'sing of 
well-rotted farmyard manure should be given 
and dug in at once. In preparing the sites 
thus in advance of the planting, the soil has 
time to become settled, and the surface suffi¬ 
ciently weathered, so that it can be easily 
broken down, and so facilitate the planting. 
The planting is best done in shallow-drawn 
drills, standing from 15 inches to 18 inches 
asunder, according to the variety or varieties 
grown. If the soil is at all approaching a 
dry condition, run sufficient water into the 
drills to give it a good soaking some four or 
five hours in advance of the planting. If well 
watered as soon as set out, the plants will 
then start rooting at once, and will not, in 
the event of the weather proving dry, require 
nearly so much water afterwards.—A. W. 

Double cropping. —By double cropping is 
generally understood the planting or sowing 
of two or more crops concurrently, so that 
one or the other is cleared off in time for 
the later one to be fully developed. The 
main object is to make the most of the 
ground, and in doing this there are several 
points to be considered. The character of 
the crops to be thus amalgamated must be 
considered, so that one does not injuriously 
affect the other during the process ot 
growth. The preparation of the ground like¬ 
wise should be such as to suit each kind 
as nearly as possible. There is an old- 
fashioned system of double cropping which 
rarely succeeds well; at any rale, I ha\e 
never succeeded to my satisfact ion, nor have 
I seen others do so. I am referring to the 
planting of Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, and 
sprouting Kales between the Potato rows. 
Either of these crops, when so planted 
amongst the Potatoes, will become unduly 
drawn unless the latter be early kinds; be¬ 
tween such it is never needful, for other 
crops can quickly follow these, so that no 
time is lost. It does not follow that simply 
because the ground is covered it is therefore 
Well cropped.—T. 

A fine crop of Cucumbers.— Mr, Frnr.k Munson, 
a small holder, of Spalding, has grown a lino crop of 
Cucumbers in a house, f>0 feet by 10 feet, in HaVr- 
lock-strcet, Spalding. There were fifty-eight plants, 
and cutting was commenced just under five week* 
after planting. The plants yielded 800 dozens, nearly 
all being of excellent size, and some 2 feet long. 
The price realised averaged Ss. per dozen (rather more 
nt tne beginning), and all were sold locafiy. It t*As 
orfc of the bdfct crops fittn in the district this erfatdn. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

PART OF MIXED BORDER AT ST. 

PETER’S COURT, BROADSTAIRS. 
This is one of the prettiest mixed borders 
we have seen for a long time, and shows 
some of the best points that can occur in 
such a garden. Mixed borders, like so many 
other forms of gardens, are often made with¬ 
out relation to background, light or shade, 
such as we see come in so well here, with 
the branches overhead and partial shade 
adding to the effect, and in hot weather help¬ 
ing the growth. What strikes us as so very 
good is the broken edgings, instead of a hard, 
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I leaves, trailing over the rockwork, and in 
early summer giving masses of these pleas¬ 
ing flowers. Like S. ocymoides, it shows a 
I preference for dry soils and a dislike of wet 
I winters, a frequent cause of loss among the 
plants of S. ocymoides. There is a very 
close family resemblance among some of 
these alpine Soapworts, and S. Weidman- 
niana may possibly be considered by botanists 
only a variety of S. ocymoides, just as 8. 

1 Boisseri appears to differ very little, if anv- 
I thing, from the best known of the dwarf 
Saponarias of perennial habit.—S. Arnott. 

PLANTS FOR BANK. 

Will you kindly give me some advice as to planting 
some banks about 4 feet high? I tried to make a 
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attack depends to some extent upon the pre¬ 
sence or absence of the food of their prefer¬ 
ence, and, driven to extremities, there are 
few plants or trees which are then immune. 

, Hence, this part of your inquiry resolves it¬ 
self into experiment rather than otherwise, 
large landowners being often put to great ex¬ 
pense to wire-out rabbits where woods or 
plantations occur near the garden. As to 
I the plants which would succeed in addition to 
those already planted, mention might be 
made of the Gorse, single or double. The 
latter is indispensable, the former being also 
good, if not considered too common for your 
purpose. Berberis 6tenophylla, B. Wilsoni, 
i and B. Darwini are all capable of providing 



Herbaceous border at Broad^lairs. From a photograph Bent by Mr. A. J. Richardson, St. Peter’s Court, Brouil-tairs. 


ugly line. The ground is also well covered, 
an essential point, and that can be best 
secured through grouping good and effective 
plants. A good deal also depends on the 
choice of plants, many that may be good by 
the water side or in the spring or wild 
garden being unfit for a choice mixed border. 

Saponaria Wcidmanniana.— This scarce 
little perennial Soapwort I recently met 
with in the nurseries of Messrs. Backhouse 
and Sons, Ltd., York. In general appear¬ 
ance it closely resembles the useful Sapon¬ 
aria ocymoides (the Basil-like Soapwort), a 
valuable rock plant, but its flowers are 
lighter in colour, being best described as 
white, flushed with pink. Whore' it is 
happy ft will soon fonrn ntrge clumps |»f small 

Digitized by 10 it: 


long, narrow pond this year, but, unfortunately, 
found that the water would not hold. 1 am left with 
what now look® like a longish Grass road, about 
12 yards wide, with these banks at each side. The 
end bank has been cut away, so that it makes rather 
a pretty road from a lawn round to another pond. 
I have put In red Dogwood and some Rugosa Roses, 
which do very well. Which of the Wichuraiann 
RoseB would be strong and rabbit-proof, or would 
Penzance Briers be more suitable? W’ould Honey¬ 
suckle or Clematis montana or Traveller's Joy be 
likely to do? I want something that rabbits will not 
spoil that I can plant at the top of the banks and 
train down. The banks are now covered with Grass, 
Forget-me-not. Part of the banks is good loam on 
the top.—B., Chelwode Priory. 

[There are numerous plants capable of 
giving a good effect in the position indicated 
| in your letter, though, perhaps, in certain cir- 
j cuinstances, many of them would not be 
t rabbit-proof. Just what plants rabbit** will 


effective groups, and you could not do better 
than grow several of the varieties of Rosa 
rugosa. The Wichuraiana Roses are all 
good as trailing subjects, while the Mountain 
Clematis and the Traveller’s Joy are alike 
indispensable. Vitis vinifera purpurea and 
Pcriwinklo (Vinca) are also good, while the 
Viburnums, V. Opulus and V. Lantana more 
particularly, and the Weigelas would give 
colour among more erect-growing things. 
Butcher’s Broom (lluscus aculeatus) is Valu¬ 
ably in its way, if sombre in tone, while Cy- 
tisus Scopnrius, Spartium junceum, Rose of 
Sharon (Hypericum calycinum), Parsley- 
leaved and other Brambles, would all be use¬ 
ful. Where the outline of the bank ie 
straight, this slioqld be broken by the intro- 
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duct ion of root-stumps sunk a third of their 
depth, and over which many trailing subjects 
would show to better advantage. The banks 
should also afford an excellent opportunity 
for the naturalisation of bulbous plants— 
Daffodils, Scillas, Wood Anemones—and if 
at all shady. Primroses, among many things. 
The character of the bank, however—its 
steepness, probably—might be opposed to 
complete success with some of these, though 
there should be no difficulty whatever low 
down, where the bank joins the Grass road. 
In this wav, fringes of such things as Ane¬ 
mone apennina and A. blanda might appear, 
or even freer masses, mingling among the 
shrub groups, while for earlier effects Snow¬ 
drops and Chionodoxas might be used quite 
freely. As already stated, there is quite a 
wealth of subjects, and these rightly—that is, 
naturally—disposed, should make such a spot 
agreeable and interesting during the greater 
portion of the year.—E. H. J.] 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Montbretias.— I have been endeavour¬ 
ing to glean some information from my 
friends about the Montbretias, and am 
anxious to find out if I can grow and flower 
them well without lifting and replanting them 
so frequently as is advocated. One of . ray 
friends says “ No ” ; another says “ Yes, and 
insists that I should plant them in poor and 
stony soil, w ith plenty of stones between the 
corms, so that they will not produce so many 
offsets and become so crowded. Therefore, 
I have been experimenting, and I now give 
the results of my experience. The recipe for 
planting in poor, stony ground is so far satis¬ 
factory that the plants bloom considerably 
better than if they had been placed in ordi¬ 
nary 6oil and left alone. On the other hand, 
they are nei.her go tall nor so vigorous as in 
better soil, and the spikes are not nearly so 
fine, nor are the individual flowers equally 
large. Of course, these are great drawbacks, 
and I am, therefore, disposed to make an 
effort to have finer flow ers, and am thus com 
pelled to follow my other friend’s plan, and 
lift mv corms every two or three years, pick 
out the larger ones, and replant these a little 
apart, while the smaller ones are placed by 
themselves to grow on, unless I have enough 
of that variety, in which case they are given 
away or destroyed. 

Scilla SIBIRICA alba.— I regret to say 
that I have been disappointed with this 
variety. 1 have a liking for whito flowers, 
but as'a plant for the garden, or even as one 
for the window or greenhouse, the white 
variety of Scilla sibirica is not nearly so good 
us the blue. I always like the look of the 
blue variety, but the white one looks as if it 
had little character, and I can only consider 
that those who fall into ecstasies about it do 
so because it is not so “ common ” as the blue 
one, whose colour is qui,e good. 

Adonis vernalis. —Now that autumn has 
come, one is insensibly drawn to think of 
spring and its flowers, and, casting my mind 
back to last spring, I began to think of the 
beauty of Adonis vernalis, the Spring Adonis. 
I like to see its neat foliage, and when this is 
surmounted by the handsome yellow flowers, 
one’s admiration is even more drawn towards 
the Spring Adonis. My friends tell me that 
it is one of the most satisfactory of the 
Adonises, but one thinks longingly of the 
varieties from the River Amoor and its vici¬ 
nity, some of which I know, ns well as Adonis 
pyrenaica, which, to my mind, is even finer 
than A. vernalis. But its being later is a 

f ioint to be counted against this Pyrenean 
orm, and in favour of A. vernalis. I always 
consider that A. vernalis likes a rather stiff 
-oil, and a good group of it looks very fine, 
f find that seedlings grow slowly, but that it 
i* better to raise seedlings than to divide an 
old plant, which is apt to go back in the 
process, and it seems to take a plant some 
time to grow large again after division. A 
moot question, upon which I have not yet 
formed n definite opinion, is whether this 
Spring Adonis should hu\e full miii or partial 
shade. 

The Spring Gentian. —There i.valv'o'ya a 


fascination in reading a well-written flower- 
book, even if you find that the writer soars 
into lofty heights of description or gives us 
experiences which are of no earthly use to 
those who have a little garden, into which j 
they seek to bring as many plants as will | 
thrive and give pleasure. This is just what j 
I have been feeling in reading a book on 
alpine flowers, in which there is a most fas- j 
eieating dissertation on Gentians, among 
other plants. In it I have come across some i 
passages about Gentiana verna which have 
greatly interested me. I have found this j 
Spring Gentian growing wild, and to do so i 
is to fire one with the wish to ownsucha lovely I 
plant in one’s own little domain. But it isn’t j 
at all easy to induce it to flourish there. We j 
plant it in a good place ; we water it carefully i 
and w r ell; we top-dress it; we coddle it; 
yet it sulks and pines away. It were, per¬ 
haps, more jusL and more truthful were we 
to sav that we have made this beauty a cap- ! 
tive, whereas it is well-nigh untamable, and 
cannot thrive save in the free air of its native 
uplands. The book I have just been reading 
tells us that it is notoriously ill-tempered over 
a great part of the island— I.e., Great Britain 
—and then informs us that “ the very utmost 
a gardener in the hot, dry south can do is to 
give Gentiana verna moisture, and even then 
it may still prove flowerless and peevish.” In 
vain have I looked for information as to how 
to cultivate it, for the author says that it 
romps with him. With me it takes much 
trouble, and it is only repeated renewals from 
its own haunts which enable me to say that 
I can grow it. To more than one famous 
botanic garden, where skilled growers 
abound, new plants of G. verna are sent 
every year from the Emerald Isle, that para¬ 
dise of so many native plants we would 
earnestly desire to grow. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Dahlia-flowers with bad centres.— Would you 
kindly let me know what is the matter with my 
Dahlias? Several of my host sorts have this year 
had very bad centres. 1 have enclosed two, which 
you will see have bad centres. I have several up-to- 
date Ca tu.s Dahlias, which. I am afraid, will go the 
same, and I want to remedy this .f 1 can. Into the 
bed where 1 planted them 1 dug u good load of 
sweepings from roads, on which tarmac is used 
(which 1 have found to ruin such as Beet, Carrots, 
Parsnips, and several other things), and where I 
planted the tubers I dug out a hole and put a 
layer of manure, a little soil, and the tubers on 
that. They have been rather 6low in growing this 
year, to I have been giving them manure-water (from 
horse-manure) once a week, and sometimes twice. 1 
have only one main stalk with side-shoots. They 
are looking very healthy. I have grown them other 
years almost perfect in the same soil, hut without 
road-sweepings, and trave won prizes with them. 1 
•should be glad if you will help me to remedy this.— 

12. ItOSEWARNE. 

[The causo of the trouble ia more likely 
to be due to using the old tubers year after 
year than by anything put into the soil, for, 
as you state, your plants look healthy. 
Dahlias will degenerate if not propagated 
often. In the case of old tubers, they 
•should be cut. into small pieces, with just a 
part, of the base of the old stem attached, 
each year, or, better still, be rooted annually 
from cuttings. The latter plan is strongly 
advised in the growth of the plants for ex¬ 
hibition blooms ; and, again, it is not advis¬ 
able to allow the plants to bloom from the 
centre of the one main stem unless the exhi¬ 
bition is very early—say, August 1st. W.tli 
few exceptions. Dahlias have a tendency to ! 
produce blooms with bad centres from such 
buds. Better cut back the main stem, train 
up about four shoots which form at the 
sides—preferably those near the bare—pinch 
off all lateral branches from these, and 
select the first bloom-buds that appear.] 

Crocuses under evergreen trees.—Would Cro¬ 
cuses do under evergreens, the bottom branches of 
which are not less than 3 feet from the ground? 
Also, what kinds of Crocuses would do best in such 
a position for late autumn and winter bloom 0 How 
far apart, should they he planted, and do they in¬ 
crease rapidly?—W. H. W, 

[If the shade of the evergreens is not loo 
dense the Crocuses would do quite well and ' 
increase rapidly in soils of sandy loam. If 
the position is'one requiring effective plant¬ 
ing arrangements, 3 inches apart would do 
quite well. If - on the other hand. i* is one 
where some attempt at naturalisation of the , 


bulbs iis desired, then twice or thrice that 
distance apart would not be too great. 
Two inches or 3 inches deep would be 
ample. Some good varieties and species 
are speciosus, nudiflorus, ochroleucus, pul- 
chelluo, zonatus, medius, iridiflorus, and 
Clusi, all of which are autumn flowering; 
C. Siebieri, C. biflorus, C. Imperati, C. 
versicolor, C. aureus, C. asturieus, and 
many others, flowering usually between 
October and March. With such things it is 
onlv possible to give an approximate period 
of flowering, since so much depends on the 
season. Some kinds increase quite rapidly, 
othens are slow, and others may fad. 
Those from the warmest regions should 
always be planted deep for safety. It should 
be remembered that winter sun is most 
helpful to such things, and only during 
spells of sunshine do the flowers reveal ther 
fullest beauty.] 

Eomneya Coulter!.-1 planted some of this lust 
April in exactly the sort of border recommended in 
“ The English Flower Garden," under a wall with a 
south aspect, a very warm corner. It has grown 
well, but does rot show a sign o! flowering. •• The 
English Flower Garden ’’ does not say when it is due 
to flower. I should like to know if it still may, and, 
if not, what might he the cause. The soil is light. 
Some Meconopsis Wallichi, planted in the same 
border at the same time, have been disappointing. 
They flowered, but the plants turned very yellow, 
and the flowers always had a withered look. 1 have 
Incarvilleas there, too. They look healthy, but were 
planted too late, for flowering—Jure. Wi'lF they live 
through the winter without protection? Any other 
suggestions for this border would be gratefully 
received. -Bosmere. 

[It is not possible to say when the Rom- 
neyu will flower, as this depends entirely 
upon its strength and the wood produced. 
Small plants of 3 feet high or less often 
give a flower or two in pots, but the bulk 
of any batch is not to be relied upon in th « 
matter. So recently planted as April last, 
the example has had no chance, though, if 
a clean rod of 3 feet or more has resulted, 
this may flower in the early summer of 1911. 
The plant really requires time to become 
established, and then its flowering in favour¬ 
able circumstances should be of annual oc¬ 
currence. The Meconopsis was probably 
too dry at the root. Its complete success 
depends upon the systematic raising of the 
seedlings, and so planting them out that the 
greatest, leaf development is rendered pos¬ 
sible. It is a fine plant, requiring special 
treatment, and because of this we may, a 
little later, deal more fully with its culti¬ 
vation. The Incarvillea is quite hardy if 
the crowns are planted at 4 inches to 
6 inches deep. You ask for “other sugges¬ 
tions for this border.” Does this imply that 
you require companion plants for the Rom- 
neya, or what? If so, will you give us the 
size and extent of the bed, and wo will en¬ 
deavour to help you.] 

Little Tufted Pansies. —Mr. Crane sends 
us from Highgate a batch of charming 
small Tufted Pansies—what we used to call 
the Violetta race. These plants, which we 
suppose to be hybrids between the old Pansy 
and some of the Mountain Pansies, sometimes 
throw back a little towards the little field 
Pansy—in fact, one sometimes sees where 
fields are thick with wild Pansies, an occa¬ 
sional variety which resembles some pale 
purple kinds of these. In any case, they are 
very lovely plants for flower gardeners who 
are hard to please. We have hitherto lost 
them often, as we now think, from^fpo 
rich soil, which encourages a very fat growth 
in winter or in autumn, so that they perish 
in spite of all that one can do. Now w’e 
propose to try them in quite a different way 
—that is, in soil without manure of any kind 
—and see what the effect on the plants will 
be. We think it will make them more en¬ 
during, more perennial, and no less charming, 
because small and compact. They are 60 
suggestive of the wild Violets one sees in the 
Alps that we think that not a bad name for 
them would be Rock garden Pansies. 

Antirrhinum Intermediate Pink. -Tin* has 
flowers of a beautiful soft .shade of pale pink, which 
renders it singularly attractive and suitable for em¬ 
ployment in any scheme of colour arrangement. The 
plant is of compact habit and attains a height, when 
in flower, of is inches. It is very free-flowering, and 
from a packet of heed there is but very slight varia¬ 
tion in colour when the plants come to flower. It is 
a fine bedding variety, as the plants are 60 regular 
in height, and when planted in a ma.«* the colour of 
the flowers at once arrests attention.— W. 
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FERNS. 

ADIANTUM TENERUM VAR. 
FARLEYENSE. 

Formerly, when Ferns -were grown under 
reen glass and heavy shading, this lovely 
laiden-hair was of no service outside the 
6tove fernery and much of its beauty was lost, 
as it is only when well exposed to the light 
that the young fronds have that lovely rosy- 

{ )ink hue. Even when well exposed they soon 
ose the colour if wo get dull, damp weather. 
Another advantage in growing it fully ex¬ 
posed to the light is that the fronds will last 
fairly well when cut, and plants may also be 
used for decoration except in very exposed 
positions. Since many other Ferns have be¬ 
come so common, florists have had to look for 
something fresh, and A. Farleyense has come 
to the front, being now extensively used by 
our London florists. 

Although it may frequently be met with 
growing luxuriantly and appearing to give 
but little trouble, there are many wdio fail to 
hit on the right method of treatment. I find 
that when plants do get into a weak, sickly 
state it takes a long time to get them to 
make a good start again, but once get them 
into a healthy state, with genial surround- 


down, but not buried too deeply. The new 
soil may just cover the crowns, and should 
be pressed moderately firm. Few plants re¬ 
quire more care in watering than A. Farley¬ 
ense. Newly-potted plants, or those which 
have few fronds, will not require much, while 
healthy pieces with large fronds and the pots 
filled with roots will take more water than 
many plants. I believe that letting the plants 
et too dry is often the primary cause of their 
eing unhealthy. It is easy to tell when a 
plant has been too dry, although no outward 
sign may be visible. On examination the 
under fronds will be found to be shrivelled 
up, and if these are left they cause damping 
as soon as they get a little moisture on them, 
and this evil will extend to the young fronds 
that are just starting up. Weak liquid- 
manure may be used after the pots are well 
filled with roots. A. Farleyense should never 
be grown under the shade of other plants or 
crowded. It may be stood up on inverted 
pots or suspended from the roof with plenty 
of room for the air to circulate round it. In 
a temperature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
the plants will continue to grow throughout 
the winter. I have kept Farleyense healthy 
where the temperature has often fallen much 
below 50 degs. in w inter. It is not 60 much 
heat that is required as a regular tempera- 



INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIES FOR GREENHOUSE 
DECORATION. 

The different Lilies are extensively used for 
the embellishment of the greenhouse at 
Messrs. Veitch’s nursery, King’s road, 
Chelsea, and a goodly show they make. The 
Golden ltayed Lily of Japan (Lilium aura- 
turn) was strongly represented, nnd the struc¬ 
ture in which they were grouped being a 
lofty one their strong perfume was not eo 
pronounced as in closer quar.ers. Among 
the different forms, the strong-growing platy- 
phyllum or macranthum, characterised, as 
implied bv one of its varietal names, by 
unusually broad leafage, was bearing its 
massive, shallow blossoms in great profu¬ 
sion. One variety that always stands out in 
a marked manner from its fellows is rubro- 
vifctatum, distinguished Dv the crimson 
stripe down the centre of each segment. 
Not so many years since this form was sold 
at about a guinea a bulb, now it can be 
sometimes purchased at the large auction 
sales at much the same prico as the ordinary 
Lilium auratum. A group of this ln<st is 
noteworthy from the large amount of indi¬ 
vidual variation which is to be found in the 
flowers, their size, shape, and markings 
varying very much. It is somewhat strange 
that variable as L. auratum is, the varietal 
names are but few, whereas in the case of 
L. longiflorum, none of which show any de¬ 
parture in colour from the type, a far 
greater number of varietal names has been 
applied. L. longiflorum was also well re¬ 
presented, its long, silvery trumpets being 
always admired. The form, of which such 
numbers are sent to this country every 
winter from Japan, is a particularly fine 
one. The flowers are large, of good sub¬ 
stance, and much superior to those of the 
form we used to get from the Dutch a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Lilium speciosum, for many years re¬ 
garded as a valuable Lily for the green¬ 
house, owing to the fact that it flowers just 
towards the end of summer, when so many 
occupants of that structure are on the wane, 
has proved so amenable to retarding that its 
flowers may now bo had nearly throughout 
the year. The tine, rich-coloured form Mel¬ 
pomene, the lighter-tinted ones known as 
roseum and rubrum, and the white variety 
Krsctzeri, were all noticeable. 

Lastly, there was a bold group of the dis¬ 
tinct Lilium Henryi, which has proved very 
amenable to cultivation in this country. 

X. 


SEA SAND FOR PLANTS. 


Adiantutn tcncrum rar. Farlcycnso. 


ings, there is little difficulty in keeping them i lure, and where it cannot be sustained it is 
so. Like most other Ferns, it deteriorates better to keep the plants on the cool side 


with age. Plants grown on from single than otherwise, 
crowns make the finest fronds. As no fertile 1 
fronds are ever produced, it has to be pro¬ 
pagated by division. I find it best to divide , 
young plants. If done before the pots get too ! 


T. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Sowing Fern-spores in autumn.— If 

; i, ,, _. . - . spores are sown during the autumn, a good 

ull of roots, they W.U soon start away again ; £ , of seedlings for early spring work 

but whore only old plants aro to be had they ; Altll0l f h Fe rn-sporcs may 


may be broken up so as to secure some good 
roots with each division, and then be divided 
again after they have made a fresh 6tart, or 
some of the crowns may be taken off and all 
the fronds cut away. If put into Sphagnum 
Moss, peat, and sand in equal parts and kept 
close, giving them similar treatment to young 


Although Fern-spores may be 
sown at any season, and good results ob¬ 
tained, it is from those sown either early in 
the spring or during the autumn that the 
greatest success is obtained. The spores 
should be collected during the summer and 
early autumn, as those that ripen during 
sunny weather are invariably more prolific 


seedlings, they will start away and may be j than - fchose pro duccd during the dull ‘winter 

tew months. As much depends on the collecting 
of the spores at the right time as on the 
sow r ing and after-treatment. 

The outdoor fernery.—My stock of Ferns at the 
commencement was small, but frequent division of 
the roots had resulted in. numbers that have to be 
reduced very frequently now. At first I used to 
divide the clumps in spring, but found the practice 
was not aitOKt*ther satisfactory, some of the clumps 
being injured through getting them up. I now divide 
In late autumn, leaving on the old foliage when re¬ 
planting, as this atlorda some little protection during 
the winter.—F. W. D. 

Perna dying (F. W Yqd have allowed your 
Ferns “ ‘ 

in lift 
thfc compos 


potted singly after they have made a 
fronds. By this method it takes some time 
to establish useful-sized plants. I, therefore, 
prefer to divide young healthy plants. The 
r, ompo 9 t for potting should consist of good 
fibrous loam, some horsc-raanuro which has 
been well dried, cleansed from worms and 
other insects, some sand, or if the loam is 
heavy and not much fibre in it, a little good 
peat may be added, but it is quite unneces¬ 
sary to use peat if the loam is good. Care 
should be taken that the compost is neither 
too wet nor too dry when used for potting. 
Good drainage should bo gfVeni l.nd id pot- 
itfe -pfkntl sh'ocflj bi ^flfApirly w'ell 


Ferns dying (£. w iou nave aiiowea your 
sms fo go dry at the roots. See to the plants early' 
the morning and again iff thu afternoon, so that 
ib compost may bt; kept fo ail equable condition. 


While silver sand is that generally recom¬ 
mended and used for potting or mixing, and 
also for striking cuttings, there are many 
readers who dwell near the rea, and who 
have little difficulty in procuring sand from 
the shore. These are often deterred from 
using it, fearing that the salt would be in¬ 
jurious to the plants. Many of these will be 
glad to know that it can be used with safety 
if proper precautions aro taken, and that 
j it will, indeed, frequently prove better than 
silver sand for certa : n plants. It has to be 
said, however, that there have been failures 
through using this sea sand, and a few notes 
I on the subject may be of assistance to 
dwellers by the sea. I have used this sand 
for many years, and my experience is that 
it will serve every purpose for which silver 
I sand is commonly used if proper care is 
taken. The sand should not be too fine ; 
that of a fair-sized grain will bo found the 
best. When too fine it is too close, and 
will sometimes render the soil harder rather 
than more open. Then it should not bo of 
a muddy nature, such as wo occasionally 
find near the shores of some of our estu¬ 
aries. Even in these districts, however, it 
can be washed and this muddy matter elim¬ 
inated with but little trouble, and frequently 
splendid sand may be found after a storm, 
the more gritty matter having been blovn 
into nooks anil corners.* where it can be 
gathered very readily. Then it ought net 
to be too newly cast’ up, and, when it has 
lam on thW, upper part of the shure, only 
, covered o'tOhign - tl<fev some time and 
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lias been exposed to rains for a while, it 
will generally be found in good condition. 
If it cannot be secured in this condition, 
the best thing to do is to collect a heap of 
it in the garden, and expose it for avvhile 
to the weather, turning the heap over 
now and again to allow the whole of the 
sand to undergo the ameliorating influences 
of the atmosphere. 

Its Uses. —As for the purposes to which 
this sea sand can be put, they are many, 
and I never hesitate to use it for cuttings 
of all kinds of greenhouse and hardy plants ; 
for mixing with soil for potting; and also 
for the preparation of a compost in which 
seeds are to be sown. I never found the 
slightest injury take place, even where 
tiny seedlings, such as Begonias, Asters, 
Zinnias, Stocks, and other bedding and 
greenhouse plants were pricked out into a 
compost of which it formed the prominent 
ingredient. I have also used this sand pure 
for surfacing pots of cuttings and putting 
round bulbs which would be benefited by 
having a little sand about them when 
freshly planted. The little salt it contains 
after being exposed to the weather for a 
month or two will not do any harm, and is, 
indeed, an advantage, for many things we 
cultivate in our gardens.— Marinus, in the 
S'cotti.ih Gardener. 

MITRARIA COCCINEA. 

This beautiful flowering shrub is a native 
of the Island of Chiloe, situated a few miles 
distant from the southern portion of the 
Chilian coast, and said by Darwin to be 
one of the wettest regions of the world, 
continuous rain falling, and the sky being 
nearly nlwajs overcast. It follows* there¬ 
fore, that in this country it should have 
an abundant supply of moisture during the 
spring and summer. Dryness, indeed, is 
the greatest bane to its successful treatment, 
and where it is too dry the foliage assumes 
a sickly hue and is liable to be attacked by 
red-spider. It was introduced into this 
country in 1848, but for a time almost dis¬ 
appeared from cultivation. It is a much- 
branched vet somewhat rambling-growing 
plant, that if trained to a support will de¬ 
velop a climbing habit. The tuoulnr, scarlet 
flowers are of an elongated urn shape, in¬ 
flated towards the middle, and measure 
I V inches in length and half-an-inch wide at 
the month, where the corolla divides into 
five rounded, slightly expanded lobes. The 
flowers droop in a somewhat Fuchsia-like 
manner, ana are borne on long slender 
sralks. The flowering season commences 
about the beginning of June and extends 
over two or three months. Specimens 
jewelled over with bright scarlet drooping 
flowers are very ornamental. The leaves, 
though small, arc very numerous, and their 
rich green and healthy hue makes a perfect 
sotting to the briliiantJy-coloured flowers. 
There is probably no greenhouse plant 
flowering about mid-summer which displays 
at once so much grace and brilliancy of 
colour. It constitutes a monotypic genus 
belonging to the Gosnernecre. In Devon 
and Cornwall it thrive*? to perfection in the 
open air, and is never injured by the winter 
frosts. Some advocate a shaded position, 
such as is suitable for the Lapageria, but, 
according to my experience, the Mitraria 
dot's not object to a fair amount of sunshine 
provided it is always kept moist at the roots. 
The finest specimen known to me is growing 
against a south wall, and is about 5 feet ia 
height and the same across. It is growing close 
to rentstemon cordifolius, the red flowers 
of which appear quite dingy beside 
the glowing blossoms of the Mitraria, which 
.are as brilliant as those of the Fire Bush 
lUmbothrium coceincum). The Mitraria sue* 
ct « ds best in a soil of sandy peat. Cuttings 
of the young growing shoots strike loot very 
readily if taken in the spring and given 
the same treatment as a Firchsia. Natur¬ 
ally, in the colder districts the MitraVia 
cannot be grown in the open air, blit where 
it is planted out in a fernery from which 
frost is just excluded during the winter, it 
will probably be found that it will be quite 
at, home, and there are a few other plants 
from the same region to which these re¬ 
marks will apply with Offulrt force, anilne 
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which may be mentioned Philesia buxifolia, 
Luzuriaga radicans, and that little gem 
Sarmienta repens. The Mitraria is gener¬ 
ally trained against a wall, but in some 
gardens it is grown as a bush, and in that 
form flowers with equal freedom. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crlnums.— Having bought some bulbs in 32-inch 
pots last May at a sale, 1 am afraid they had a 
touch of frost before we bought them, and some 
have died, and four bulbs arc throwing suckers. 
What would be the best to do with them —pot them 
off or leave until spring?—J. O. 

[Your better plan will be to leave the 
Crinums in their pots till early next March, 
and then divide them, using for repotting a 
compost made up principally of good fibrous 
loam, lightened by a little leaf-mould and 
sand. During the winter they will need hut 
little water, though at the same time they 
must not be parched up. It is, of course, 
very necessary to keep them safe from frosts 
at that period.] 

Begonia>tnbers and Cyclamen-corms.— Would 

you please tell me what is the average life of a 
Begonia-tuber and a Cyclamen-conn? Do they im¬ 
prove each year, and do they get better as they get 
bigger, if they do increase in size?— North. 

[A Begonia tuber will last for many years, 
but it is at its best, as a rule, during the 
second, third, and fourth seasons, after which 
it is likely to deteriorate. The same will 
apply to the Cyclamen, for in neither case 
does it improve after the corm or tuber 
reaches a certain size.] 

Bulbs for February flowering.— Kindly tell me 
when Roman Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils should 
be potted to bloom in February, as 1 shall be away 
all January, and particularly wish to avoid having 
them out that month.-C. 1). B. 

[Pot the bulbs at much the same time as 
usual—say, in September. The flowering of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils at the sea¬ 
son you name depends, not on the early or 
late potting, but upon the time they are in¬ 
troduced into heat. In other words, all else 
save an early introduction into artificial heat 
should be the same as usual, and the plants, 
being the better rooted for their longer period 
of preparation, and coming so much nearer 
their natural time of blooming, will provide 
you with finer and more characteristic 
flowers as the result. The Hyacinths and 
Daffodils would require plenty of root- 
moisture during November, December, and 
January, the Tulips less so. The first-named 
should bo examined in December, and if the 
spikes are starting, remove the plants to a 
frame, keeping them quite dark and moist. 
These should be introduced into heat about 
a month before being required. A like time 
would probably do for the Tulips and Daffo¬ 
dils, but we could not say definitely without 
knowing the names of the varieties you in¬ 
tend to grow’.] 

Brugmansia Xnightl not flowering.—I have 
had a Brugmansia for two seasons, but have failed 
to get any bloom on it. It was kept indoors in a 
pot during the winter. In April it was put in a 
frame, and it started growth from the base again, 
the old stem dying off. I repotted it into a la-inch 
pot, and put it outdoors, and it has made good 
growth—two strong shoots about 2 feet high. It 
has been kept well watered, and fed occasionally 
with manure-water, hut there is not anv sign o'f 
bloom. Have I given it the right treatment?— 
A. F. H. 

[Want of maturity of growth is the cause 
of the non-flowering. Stand the plant during 
the summer outdoors in a sunny spot, supply 
the roots freely with water, and occasionally 
with liquid-manure if the pot is small, or, 
what would be better, repot into a larger one, 
in which case you must use very great care 
iu watering. When planted out, as is often 
done, the Brugmansia must have all the light 
and air possible, to enable the plant or plants 
to mature their growth.] 

Winter-flowering Carnations. - How should 
winter-flowering Carnations in pots be treated for the 
next few months? Those I have, which flowered very 
Well last wmter. have now run up very tall anil 
weedy, and look very sickly. They liaVe been kept iu 
a cold-housc.— Le llo'l. 

[We very much fear from your descrip¬ 
tion that the plants referred to will prove of 
little value, as the growth for winter flower¬ 
ing should be short and sturdy, not “tall, 
weedy, and looking very sickly,” ns you de¬ 
scribe. In the circumstances Ve should ad¬ 
vise you to discard them, and start afresh 
with young and vigorous plnnts. Whether 


the plants are really valueless could only 
be determined after seeing them. From 
your description, however, we imagine 
they are, hence, further attention may 
simply mean a waste of time and material. 
These Carnations are best raised afresh 
each year from cuttings, and possibly your 
plants, if w T ell shortened back and liberally 
treated during the coming weeks with liquid 
stable-manure, would provide many good 
cuttings for propagation.] 

Plumbago not flowering _I shall be glad 

if any reader can tell me why a Plumbago 
capensis that I have planted out in a border 
in a conservatory does not bloom. It has 
bloomed only once during five years, but each 
year puts forth very strong growth. I 
thought it might be due to pruning too late, 
Lvut last spring it was dealt with early—in 
February, if I remember aright—yet it pre¬ 
sents the same appearance—plenty of foliage, 
vigorous and healthy, but no flowers. The 
conservatory is in a very sunny position, fairly 
lofty, and the Plumbago, which is trained on 
a wall, is given no dressings of artificials or 
other manures. I have thought it was al¬ 
ready too vigorous, but perhaps there is some 
mistake in my management, and I shall be 
glad of hints. Would it be advisable to thin 
out the shoots, which grow thickly together? 
—Suburbs. 

Abut lion inslgno. —This uncommon and 
very distinct species of Abutilon, sometimes 
known as A. igneum, trained to the roof of 
the greenhouse, at Kew, is now in full flower. 
It differs considerably from the garden forms 
in general cultivation, particularly in the 
shape of the blossoms. This Abutilon is of 
strong growth, with large, heart-shaped 
leaves, of a particularly thick, rugose charac¬ 
ter. The flowers are drooping, and borne, 
as in the others, on long, slender stalks. 
They are of an open bell shape, the edges of 
the segments sliglitlv reflexed, and in colour 
deep crimson, with blackish veins. A large, 
well-established specimen will flower through¬ 
out the greater part of the year, but the most 
flowers are borne during the autumn months. 
This Abutilon is, from its vigorous nature, 
not adapted for pot culture, but is seen at its 
best when trained to the roof of a fair-sized 
structure. It is a native of New Granada, 
and was introduced therefrom in 1851, but, 
although not difficult of increase, it has 
always been a scarce plant. Over thirty years 
ago there used to be a large specimen in the 
Hort•cultural Society’s gardens at Ch swick, 
and it was, I believe, from this plant that the 
Kew authorities obtained it. There is a 
variety of continental origin, in which the 
leaves are marbled with yellow.—G. S. C. 

A new warm-house Balsam.— There is 
just now in the T-range at Kew a very 
noticeable member of the Balsam family in 
bloom. It is Impatiens Hawkeri ignea, 
from German New Guinea. The typical 
Impatiens Hawkeri, which was introduced 
about a quarter of a century ago, is some¬ 
thing like an extra stout-growing but more 
sparely-branched Impatiens Sultani, with 
large, flat flowers, in colour deep carmine, 
shot with violet. The variety ignea differs 
in the paler-coloured stems and somewhat 
more slender habit, but particularly in the 
colour of the blossoms, which are of an un¬ 
common orange-apricot tint, with just a 
suspicion of the violet sheen of the typical 
kind in the centre. It is certainly a’ very 
striking form, and one that is sure to arrest 
attention by reason of the uncommon hue 
of its blossoms.—T. C. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vnllota purpurea).— 
Iu this part of the world—Co. Down—it is generally 
believed that 'roni ten to twelve years are required 
to flower Vallota purpurea. Three years ago I 
planted twenty-four or twentv-flve bulbs just as they 
came off the parent plant. The flr^t year they were 
in boxes, la<t year in 4-inch pots, and this year, in 
threes and fours, in G-ineh and 7-inch pots. For the 
last year they got weak liquid-manure once or twice 
a week and weak Soot-water once or twice a week. 
The year before, soot or manure-water was given 
when I thought about them. The result is that this 
year I have live pots of flowering bulbs, some bulbs 
with two stems. La:t year, on my two old pots of 
Vallota, four bulbs in one pot and three in the 
other, I had over 100 blooms—that is to say. two 
flower-stalks from every bulb, and not less than seven 
flowers on each stalk, some having nine flowers 
These bulbs have been " In the family" for over 
thirty years, and have always flowbrCd. — H. H. 
BnnwNiuoo. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM OSSULSTONI. 
This very charming secondary hybrid Odon- 
toglossum was raised by Messrs. Charles- I 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath, in 1905, the 
parents being O. crispo-Harryanum, crossed I 
with a finely-spotted form of O. Pescatorei. 
It is fairly intermediate in character, and 
bears a great resemblance to C. Rolfere, ex¬ 


from the original in their broader sepals and 
petals and lip, and in the colour of the flower. 
The best-known, perhaps, is O. Ossulstoni 
W. H. Hatcher and the Glebelands variety. 
Fortunately, these and many other hybrid 
Odontoglossums are more easily grown than 
the majority of the species, and, therefore, 
amateurs should appreciate them, although, 
as regards beauty and refinement, a clear 
white O. crispum of good shape, size, and 
substance is very difficult to beat. Among 



Odontoslossum Osjulstoni. 


cept that the O. Pescatorei character is more 
marked. The sepals and petals are cream- 
yellow. the former flushed with rose, and 
both bear numerous brown spots and 
blotches. The lip is cream-yellow, and much 
spotted with brown on the basal half, and the 
crest less feathered than in most of the O. 
Harryanum hybrids. The flower measures 
nearly 4 inches across its broadest d'ameter. 

This distinct hybrid was named in compli¬ 
ment to Lord Ossulston, son of the Earl of 
Tankerville. There are several varieties of 
thifl hybrid now in cultivation, and distinct 


such hybrids as O. Ossulstoni, there are a 
wonderful variety and richness of colouring in 
the flowers, which ie always eo highly appre¬ 
ciated, not only by Orchid amateurs, but by 
other people who visit the garden to see the 
plants when in bloom. 

Culture. —When the new growths arc 
several inches high, the plants should be re¬ 
potted, if additional rooting-space is neces¬ 
sary. There is no better time than the pre¬ 
sent to deal with cool Odontoglossums whose 
roots have to be disturbed. In the first place, 
the external air is of so genial a nature that 


l there is little difficulty in maintaining an 
equable moist temperature, which, as every 
cultivator knows, is of the greatest assisi- 
ance towards the plant quickly re-establishing 
itself. In the next place, many of the young 
i breaks now pushing up will soon send out 
i roots from their base, which, having new and 
sweet compost to root into, are well estab- 
I lished ere winter sets in. Plants which are 
I about to flower, or have not yet started to 
make growth, should not be repotted at this 
season, but the operation should be deferred 
till new growths and root action become 
visible. In the majority of collections, botli 
large nnd small, some unhealthy plants of 
both hybrids and species will be found, which 
possess but few roots. These should forth 
with be turned out of their pots, the decayed 
roots cut away, and the plants thoroughly 
, cleared from decaying matter of whatever 
kind, repotting them into as small pots as 
I they will conveniently go into. As regards 
established specimens in sufficiently largo 
pots, some may be found with loose and sour 
material about them, and this should be eare- 
l fully removed without injuring the roots, 
nnd fresh compost substituted for it. When 
, repotting any of the Odontoglossums, young 
1 beginners in Orchid culture should be care- 
i ful not to use pots that are out of proportion 
, to the size of the plants. Overpotting leads 
to overwatering, which generally ends in in¬ 
jury and failure. The pots used should be 
j quite clean and dry, and they should be two- 
thirds full of clean broken crocks for drain¬ 
age, over which a thin layer of Moss should 
i be spread, so as to prevent the compost being 
washed down amongst the crocks. A suit¬ 
able compost consists of freshly-gathered 
Sphagnum Moss, Osmunda-fibre, and Poly¬ 
podium-fibre in equal parts, cutting these 
materials up moderately fine, to which may 
be added plenty of small crocks to assist the 
drainage. Too much trouble cannot be taken 
in preparing the Moss. Pick it clear from 
leaves and rubbish, and all slugs that may be 
concealed in it, and afterwards wash it 
thoroughly through a coarse sieve. If this 
be not done, much injury will be done by 
| slugs to roots and flower-spikes. Slugs, of 
I course, will find their way into the house 
through the bottom ventilators or under the 
doors, but by far the greatest number are 
| brought in with the Sphagnum Moss. Pot 
each plant moderately firm, keeping the base 
of the pseudo-bulbs just on a level with the 
1 rim of the pot. The critical period with all 
I Odontoglossums is just after potting, as it is 
j at that time an easy matter to overwater 
them, thereby causing the roots to decay and 
n^any leaves to be lost. For a few weeks 
water sparingly, giving just sufficient to in- 
i duce the Sphagnum to grow. Syringe well 
! between the pots morning and evening, and 
j admit as much fresh air as possible, especially 
I through the lower ventilators, whenever the 
outside temperature is above 50 degs. 


DENDROBIUMS NOT FLOWERING. 

1 I have some plants of Dendrobium nobile and I). 
ihrysotoxum, which, although th«y have kept per¬ 
fectly healthy and made good new growth in the 
five yeare I have had them, have never shown signs 
of a bloom. Can you tell me why?—A mateur. 

[When your plants of Dendrobium nobile 
' have completed their season’s growth, which 
may be determined when the terminal leaf at 
( the extremity of the pseudo-bulb is finished, 

| they should be removed to a cooler and drier 
atmosphere, where they may receive the bene¬ 
fit of full sunshine, so as to consolidate and 
I thoroughly ripen the newly-made growths. 

I It is not good practice to expose these plants 
too suddenly to the full glare of the sun, and 
no better place can be selected than a vinery 
I from which the Grapes have been gathered, 
in such a house it is easy to choose a position 
for them, where they will gradually pass from 
moderate shade to clear sunshine, taking care 
to place them where they will be free from 
draughts or cold winds. When fully exposed 
to clear sunshine, some of the leaves will turn 
yellow, but, although unsightly, they should 
not be pulled or cut ofF, but allowed to fall 
away naturally. When growth is fully made 
up, the amount of w r ater usually afforded 
should be gradually withheld, but this should 
not be done too suddenly, or the plants will 
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he likely to receive a check, which will cause 
them to start into growth buds that should 
remain dormant till after the flowering sea¬ 
son, and the quantity of blooms produced by 
plants so treated would be very much re¬ 
duced. Again, if the plants were allowed to 
remain too long under the exciting conditions 
of combined heat and moisture in the grow¬ 
ing-house, the same results would be likely 
to occur. Through the winter a temperature 
ranging from 50 degs. to 55 degs. will suit 
Ihem, but at the same time the atmosphere 
of the house should be fairly dry. Carefully 
look over the plants day by day, and imme¬ 
diately any signs of the bulbs shrivelling are 
detected, give them a good watering ; but 
they should receive no more until the whole 
compost has become thoroughly dry. Being 
exposed to the sun's rays and to plenty of 
fresh air, the surface of the soil, after water¬ 
ing, soon appears to be dry, while under¬ 
neath is the reverse, and if the plants are 
again watered the following day or the day 
after, the roots are kept in a constantly satu¬ 
rated condition, which will soon cause them 
to decay ; therefore, careful judgment must 
he exercised in affording water while the 
plants are at rest. When the flower-buds be¬ 
come prominent, the plants may then be 
placed in a more genial and growing atmos¬ 
phere, so as to bring the blooms to perfec¬ 
tion. D. chrysotoxum should be afforded the 
same treatment in every particular.] 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'. 

August 30th, 1910. 

The usual fortnightly meeting was full of 
interest in all departments, flowering plants, 
whether hardy or exotic, being in strong 
force. As usual at this season, the Phloxes 
made a big display, while Dahlias have rarely 
been seen in finer condition. An unusual 
feature was a somewhat comprehensive 
gathering of Chinese Asters from Wolver¬ 
hampton, and not for some years has so full 
a collection been staged. The hardy Heaths 
attracted much attention, such exhibits tend¬ 
ing to popularise a group of plants practi¬ 
cally indispensable to these islands. The 
greatest feature of the meeting, however, was 
the unique collection of new Chinese trees 
and shrubs—so new, indeed, that many have 
not yet flowered. In the circumstances, the 
true value of many of the subjects could 
hardly be estimated, albeit tree and shrub- 
lovers evinced keen interest in the group. 
Some choice Orchids were noted, and some 
excellent Grapes and Melons. 

Choice shrubs.— We give prominence to 
the unique collection of Chinese shrubs and | 
trees, raised from seeds, and sent from the 
garden of the Hon. Y'icary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Elstree (gardener, Mr. K. Beckett). 
The collection compris?d some 200 or 300 spe¬ 
cies and varieties, named and unnamed, and 
had, for purposes of exhibition, been grown 
in pots from the start. The plants, about 
two and a half years old, were raised from 
part of a batch of seeds collected by Mr. 
E. II. Wilson during his visits to China and 
the Tibetan frontier. Despite the fact that a 
very large number had not flowered, and were 
therefore unnamed, it was possible to judge 
of the merits of not a few of them as they 
stood. The collection, however, was parti¬ 
cularly rich in Vitis, Cotoneaster, Pyrus, Y r i- 
burnum, Hydrangea. Lonicera, Rubus, 
shrubby Potentillas, Acers, Clematis, and the 
like, the wealth of variety exhibited in the 
many species of which some of the genera were 
composed affording abundant evidence of 
I heir distinctness, as well as their garden 
value. The collection also proved tin* ex- 
eeeding richness of the Chinese flora in this 
direction, the more so when it is rememliered 
that such a collection ns that referred to re¬ 
presents but a fragment of what is known to 
exist. To-day we can but view such things 
as we see them, remembering that, however 
distinct and interesting, many are still on 
trial, so to speak, though the very complete 
descriptions that exist leave but little doubt 
as to their garden value. A gold medal was 
deservedly awarded. From Mr. L. R. Rus¬ 
sell, Richmond, came a very fine exhibit of 
hardy Heaths, the several sorts arranged in 
blocks making a very attractive whole. Of 


the more prominent we noted E. vulgaris 
alba, E. v. Hammondi, E. v. pygmrea, E. v. 
aurea, E. vagans alba, E. cinerea in variety, 
and many more. Mr. Russell also had a 
roup of hardy Fuchsias and some well- 
owered plants of Ervthrina crista-galli. 
Dahlias. —YVe are pleased to see that in 
large degree a more natural method of ex¬ 
hibiting these flowers is in vogue. Formerly 
all Dahlias were stiffly fixed in wire frames, 
w’hile now we st*e them set up in informal 
basket groups, which not only display them 
to advan.age, but permit the public to obtain 
a truer estimate of their value. The largest 
and most comprehensive gathering was that 
from Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, the firm filling the whole of the table 
at the western end of the hall with a superb 
lot of flowers. This firm’s exhibit comprised 
no fewer than 144 Cactus. 35 single. 44 Pom¬ 
pon, 20 Pmony-flowered, and 10 giant- 
flowered varieties—certainly a remarkable 
collection. The manner of arranging the 
flowers in basket groups is a most attractive 
one. Messrs. Baker, Wolverhampton, also 
had a fine collection of Dahlias, chiefly of the 
Pteonv-flowered varieties, which have become 
so popular of late. One might almost bo dis¬ 
posed to regard the flowers as rough-looking, 
though they are capable of producing brilliant 
effects in the garden, and, what is more, the 
nblic appears to be fascinated by them. In 
fessrs. Baker’s collection, crimson, maroon, 
yellow', striped, Fancy, and pure white varie¬ 
ties were freely shown. This firm likewise 
exhibited a big table of Chinese Asters, 
Comet, Ray-flowered, Pceony, Ostrich, and 
other well-known sections, making a really 
fine display of these annuals. Messrs. H. 
Canned and Sons, Swanlcy, staged a very 
beautiful lot of Cactus Dahlias in vases and 
frames, in conjunction with some remarkably 
large flow r ers of the giants. Mr. Charles 
Turner, Slough, had a nice lot of the Pmony- 
flowered varieties, chiefly seedlings of his 
own raising, and demonstrating the value of 
these flowers when thus treated. Mr. Turner 
also exhibited some good Pompon and a few 
Cactus varieties. Messrs. J. Clieal and Sons, 
Crawley, had a notable exhibit of single 
Dahlias, also a choice assortment of Cactus 
varieties. Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham, 
brought a few show and Fancy varieties, also 
several Pompons of decided colours. Some 
excellent exhibition Cactus Dahlias came 
from Messrs. Stredwick and Sons. St. 
Leonards, and Mr. H. Shcesmith, Woking, 
exhibited a few T varieties of much excellence. 

CretnhOU8e plant8.— All interesting table 
of these from Messrs. James Yeitoh and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, comprised Cannes, Bou- 
vardias, a set of the javann > jasminiflorum 
hybrid Rhododendrons, Exacuni inaeranthum, 
and other things of interest. Mr. L. R. Rus¬ 
sell, Richmond, had a large group of Celosia 
pyramidalis, chiefly in red and yellow shades 
of colour, the plants admirably grown. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, had 
a table of well-grown Ferns, many of the 
choice plumose varieties of Nephrolepis being 
show'n, as also Polystichum Knighta?, Daval- 
lias, and others. 

R 0888 . —Some very good flowers of these 
came from Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Brnis- 
wick Nursery, Colchester, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Caroline Testout, Lyon Rose, 
Mme. Melanie Soupert, Mrs. Alfred Tate, 
and Gottifried Keller being noted in a parti¬ 
cularly fine lot. Excellent Roses, too, came 
from Messrs. W. Brow’ll, Stamford and Peter¬ 
borough, Irish Elegance, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Lyon Rose, with many exhibition blooms in 
boxes, making a goodly display. 

Hardy flowers.- -These were numerous and 
good. Messrs. Gunn and Sons, 01 ton, near 
Birmingham, filled a table with Phloxes, ar¬ 
ranged in effective masses and with much 
skill, Etna, Le Mahdi, Meteor, Sheriff Ivory, 
Iris, and many more, in free groups, making 
a rich display. Mr. J. Box, Lindfield, Sus¬ 
sex, likewise filled a table with a fine lot of 
hardy plants. Here, too, were Phloxes in 
rich abundance and variety, Meteor and 
Lindfield Pink, which is very near to, if not 
identical with, Elizabeth Campbell, being 
particularly pleasiDg and well-shown. Day- 
Lilies, Kniphofias, Japanese Anemones, Sun¬ 


flowers, and Gladiolus America, very fine, 
were also noted. Mr. F. Brazier, Caterham, 
had a particularly showy group of Phloxes, 
Peutstemons, Roses, and Carnations, filling 
one of the corners in the hall with a highly 
creditable exhibit. From Mr. Amos Perry, 
Hardy Plant Farms, Enfield, came a huge 
bank of Delphiniums, arranged in semi¬ 
circles, the intervening spaces being filled 
with Artemisia lactiflora, which materially 
assisted the effect. A large number of the 
best varieties w r ere shown, as King of Del¬ 
phiniums, Mme. Violet Greslin, Duke of Con¬ 
naught, Amos Perry, and the like. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, had a rich 
display of Phloxes, Delphiniums, Gladiolus, 
Sunflowers, and other plants, and arranged 
some effective colour masses with the her¬ 
baceous Lobelias, notably L. cardinalis, L. c. 
Queen Victoria, and L. c. Sam Barlow, the 
last, of rose-salmon hue, receiving an award 
of merit. Mr. B. Ladhams, Shirley, 
Southampton, had an exhibit of herbaceous 
Lobelias, hybrids, we imagine, from L. syphi¬ 
litica and possibly L. cardinalis. The varie¬ 
ties lacked brightness, and there w as a gross- 
ness of growth apparent, as though the plants 
had been over-richly grown. Messrs. Paul 
and Sons, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, had a 
showy group of Sunflowers, Phloxes, 
Japanese Anemones, Kniphofias, and other 
seasonable flowers. From Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, came an interesting lot of 
things, tall herbaceous plants and small-grow¬ 
ing alpines exciting much interest. Messrs. 
Wm. Wells and Co., Limited, Merstham, ar¬ 
ranged a table of Phloxes, early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, Violas, and other 
plants. Of the Phloxes, Elizabeth Campbell, 
pink, with white star centre, was very beau¬ 
tiful, and received an award of merit. The 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums were a 
highly representative lot. The Guildford 
Hardy Plant Nursery had a small and varied, 
though interesting, exhibit, in which the 
Cimicifugas, Tamarisk, Japanese Anemones, 
Kniphofias, Campanula grandiflora, and 
other things were seen. Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Limited, Feltham, had an extensive exhibit 
of herbaceous plants, in conjunction with a 
showy lot of Dahlias, chiefly Cactus and 
Pseony-flowered. 

Orchids. —Some choice exhibits and novel¬ 
ties came from the leading growers. Mr. 
H. S. Goodson, Putney, included in an ex¬ 
cellent lot Cattleya Gaskelliana alba, Cypri- 
pedium Fairieanum, some fine Odontoglos- 
sum.s. Cattleya Adula Bronze King, and 
others. M. lilertens, Ghent, had some ex¬ 
cellent Miltonias, Cvpripediums, and Odonto- 
glossums. Messrs. Charlcsworth and Co., 
Haywards Heath, brought some splendidly- 
flowered examples of Vanda cocrulea, the 
varieties, too, being of superb size and ex¬ 
cellence. Burlingtonia pubescens (white), 
Odontoglossnm Harrvanuin (dark form), 
Sophro Cattleya Marathon, Stanhopea buce- 
phala (very large and grotesque-looking), and 
others were also included. Messrs. S. Low 
and Co., Enfield, had a very beautiful plant 
of Odontoglossnm Harryanum x O. crispum, 
Miltonia Rex Leopold, Oncidium Mar- 
shallianum, O. Lanceanum, Cattleya Gas¬ 
kelliana Princeps, and others. Cattleya Har- 
dyana, Ilolford’s variety, and Laelio-Cattleya 
Golden Oriole, var. tigrinia, came from Lt.- 
Col. Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O., Sir 
Trevor Lawrence bringing Dendrobium Karo- 
ense and Platyelmis fiiiformis, among others, 
the former receiving a botanical certificate, 
the latter a cultural commendation. Mr. 
Edward V. Low, Haywards Heath, had the 
very showy Cattleya Adula, Vale Bridge 
variety, for which an award of merit was 
granted. 

Fruit and vegetables. — Messrs. S. 
Spooner and Sons, Hounslow, Middlesex, 
brought a very fine collection of Apples, some 
of them, considering the season, being of good 
colour. Goodenough Nonsuch (quite early, 
and of good eating quality), Stirling Castle 
(very fine), Lady Sudeley (richly coloured). 
Lord Grosvenor), YVorcester Pearmain (well 
coloured), Duchess of Gloucester (of brilliant 
colour) were some of the more conspicuous. 
Early Victoria, Lord Suflield, Pott’s Seed¬ 
ling, and Ecklinville Seedling were also note* 
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worthy. Monarch Plum was very fine. A 
nice lot of Fertility Pear was included in the 
exhibit. Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, brought 
dishes and fruiting branches of the new Apple 
Red Victoria, which always attracts, by rea¬ 
son of its high colouring. Mr. J. A. Nix, Til- 
gate, Crawley, Sussex, staged a collection of 
twelve bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes 
cut from a 13-feet rod, the bunches being of 
fair size and the berries admirably finished. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons had a Melon named 
Golden Beauty, a pale scarlet-fleshed variety, 
of good flavour, which received an award of 
merit. Sir Robert Harvey, Bart., had a 
small exhibit of Mangoe fruits, Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, staging 
a particularly fine lot of pot-grown Capsi¬ 
cums, the group including many distinct 
varieties of these interesting and useful 
fruits. 

The list of awards will be found in our 
advertisement columns next week. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Herbaceous Phloxes 
(decussata section! are making a brave show 
now. Among the newer varieties are 
Goliath (rose, with dark eye), Frau Antonin 
Buchner (white), Mme. Paul Dutrie (blush- 
pink), Sinbad (mauve), Mrs. John llarkness 
(rosy-salmon). General Van Heutsz (scarlet, 
white centre). Planted in a deep, rich soil, 
they will throw very fine spikes for two or 
three years, and should then be broken up 
and replanted, as young plants throw the 
finest spikes. The Pentstemons are another 
very effective family. Seedlings of these 
make bright beds, and named sorts are easily 
increased by cuttings of the young shoots in 
September in a cool frame. VerbascumB 
(Mullein) are very showy subjects where there 
is plenty of room and good soil. Among the 
■best are V. Caledonia, V. Chaixi, V. A. M. 
Birnie, and V. pannosum. Seedlings some¬ 
times vary in colour, but they are easily 
propagated by division. The Tritomas make 
beautiful groups on the lawn. They are 
effective isolated in a recess. The varieties 
have increased in number of late years, but 
all have the same characteristic, red-hot- 
poker blossoms. They want good soil, broken 
up deeply, with a little strawy litter as a 
mulch in cold situations in winter. All 
arrears of propagating should bo fetched up 
early in September. This is the best month 
for propagating Roses from cuttings, espe¬ 
cially Ramblers, which are so popular now’. 
All the China section may be rooted from cut¬ 
tings. Pelargoniums may still be rooted out¬ 
side in pots or boxes. Other things will do 
best under glass, shaded if necessary, and 
ventilated for an hour or so in the morning. 
From the middle of September to the end 
of October is a good time to move evergreen 
shrubs and trees, but very large specimens 
should be prepared by root-pruning twelve 
months earlier, to make sure work. 

Fruit garden. —Those who are thinking of 
planting fruit-trees should have the site pre¬ 
pared by deepening, and, if necessary, manur¬ 
ing, the soil, which should be well broken up 
to give time for settlement before planting. 
Firm planting is essential, but not the firm¬ 
ness of unmoved soil. It is a mistake to place 
manure round the roots. Blend it with the 
soil and the roots will find it, and top-dress¬ 
ings afterwards will keep the roots near the 
surface. It is better not to use the spade 
over the roots of fruit-trees, especially close 
up to the stems. The fork and hoe will do 
all the surface cultivation necessary. Open- 
air Grapes may ' be used for wine-making, 
dven if they do not ripen, but they must be 
kept free from mildew. When the roots are 
in a bad condition, mildew is more likely to 
attack them. The planters of open-air 
Grape-Vines seldom take much trouble about 
the condition of the roots, and this is the 
main cause of mildew and other troubles. 
Keep the growth thin and properly trained to 
the warm surface of the wall. Pretty well 
the same influence is at work among Figs on 
wallfl. Simply sticking the roots in the 
ground will not bring success. Figs, if well 
managed, ought to be a paying crop. Keep 
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the roots comfortable and the growth thin 
enough to ensure the proper ripening of the 
wood, and the crop is safe. Expose the fruits 
of late Peaches to ensure colour and flavour. 
Gather Morello Cherries for bottling when 
ripe enough, and if the birds are troublesome, 
cover with nets, as, if required, these Cher¬ 
ries will keep some time. Early Pears and 
Apples should be gathered as soon as they 
will part easily from the stalk. The sooner 
the Strawberries are planted, the beider. 

Vegetable garden.— Cabbages should not 
be left in a crowded condition in the seed¬ 
bed. Some of the largest may be planted out 
permanently, and the others transplanted to 
get strong.* We have always found an ad¬ 
vantage in planting an early plot a foot or so 
apart on a warm border, and a later bed in 
an open position at wider intervals. Draw 
drills 3 inches deep, and plant in the drills. 
If water should be necessary, it will remain 
near the plants. All the greens, which are 
now growing freely, should be earthed up. 
Especially is this necessary in windy dis¬ 
tricts. Turnips, especially those for late use, 
should be thinned to 12 inches, so that the 
leaves may be a protection to the bulbs when 
frost comes. Spinach and Stone Turnips 
may still be sown for standing the winter. 
They will not get 60 large as those sown ear¬ 
lier, but they will keep better, and be more 
tender and fresh. Use the Dutch hoe freely 
among all growing plants in dry weather. 
Surface-stirring is a great incitement to 
growth, and the wise man does not wait for 
weeds to grow before he begins to use the 
hoe. Gardening is in most things antici¬ 
patory in its action, or at least should be 
so. Manure suitable for Mushroom-beds 
should be gathered often and laid in an open 
shed to dry, and when enough has been ob¬ 
tained for a bed, throw it into a ridge to fer¬ 
ment, and turn it over every three days until 
in a fit condition for use, damping the dry 
places, if any, though it is better not to 
permit it to heat itself dry. 

Conservatory.— Hard-wooded plants, for 
the most part, will be safe outside if pro¬ 
tected from wind till the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, or longer in sheltered positions. It is 
better to keep them outside as long as it is 
safe to do so, and for the first fortnight after 
taking things indoors the lights should be left 
open night and day, so that the change may 
be as gradual as possible. I need hardly say 
the interior of the house should be thoroughly 
cleaned for their reception, and if the 
climbers are thick, they should be reduced 
considerably. Shade should only be spar¬ 
ingly used, if at all, now. The sun still re¬ 
tains a good deal of power if the sky is cloud¬ 
less, and if a plant is suffering from exces¬ 
sive heat, I should rig up a shade over it. 
This can easily be done without shading the 
house. A newspaper spread over a plant for 
a time will suffice. Bouvardias are now 
coming into flower—at least, the earliest 
plants are—and if they have been grown cool, 
will make a pretty group mixed with Ferns. 
The summer-flowering Heaths are useful, and 
the winter-flowering varieties, gracilis and 
hyemalis, are coming into bloom. Many 
people fail with this family by either giving 
too much or too little water, and not giving 
enough ventilation. They are easy to 
manage if these principles are grasped. Do 
not permit the soil to get dust-dry, nor yet 
surround them with a close, stuffy atmos¬ 
phere, and in repotting, use only the best 
peat and sharp sand, and see that the pots 
are properly drained, and if there is the least 
suspicion that anything is wrong with .the 
drainage, turn the plant out of the pot and 
put it right. Heaths are specially sensitive 
to any stoppage in the water circulation. 
Most people buy in a few Heaths in the 
autumn, and it is a good plan to turn any 
doubtful plant out and see its condition, and 
if the drainage is not perfectly clear, put it 
right. The mere transferring of a plant from 
a dirty pot to a clean one has a beneficial 
effect upon its health. Do the watering now 
in the morning. Fires will not be required 
yet, but give very free ventilation. 

Work In the vineries.— In the late houses, 
where qplouring is just beginning, the sub- 
laterals, if the roots are healthy and 


vigorous, must be checked, so as not to inter¬ 
fere or shade the main leaves, but there are 
cases where an extra leaf or two may be left 
with advantage, or, in other words, instead 
of pinching every sub-lateral back to one 
leaf, leave two or more leaves so long as 
there is room. Of course, all sub-laterals 
may not be treated in this way, but I am a 
believer in having a good breadth of foliage, 
especially at this season, when the strain is 
upon the roots. Ventilation is one of the 
most important matters now, and while the 
Grapes arc colouring the houses should never 
be altogether closed, though at night, unless 
very hot, only enough air should be given to 
keep up a healthy circulation. This, like 
all matters in gardening, requires care. 
There should, I think, be no hard or fast rules 
in anything. How often have we seen a 
man do well in one place and fail in another 
because his cast-iron rules would not do. In 
a well-drained border, moisture must be 
given freelv until the Grapes are finished, 
and some quick-acting stimulant should be 
given either in the waier or as a top-djren3ing, 
very lightly covered, and watered in. 

J ° * E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 12th.— Sowed a few Cauliflower- 
seeds in a cold-frame. We shall be inde¬ 
pendent of the weather here, \enlilation - 
even the removal of the lights—may be given. 
We are still potting and boxing bulbs of 
various kinds for flowering under glass. Put 
in cuttings of Fuchsias. These, if potted off 
and kept moving through the winter, will 
make early-flowering stuff in April and May. 
Fuchsias are not so popular as they were, 
one scarcely knows why. Cuttings of Tufted 
Pansies are being taken now, and inserted in 
cold-frames. These are better than dividing 
old plants. 

September 13th. —Hollies and other ever¬ 
green shrubs are being moved now. The 
foliage is sprinkled with the hose every after¬ 
noon. New beds are being made for Roses, 
and cuttings of the best Ramblers are taken 
off and inserted in rather shady positions, 
made firm, and the surface mulched with a 
little old leaf-mould. Shifted on a lot of 
seedling Grevilleas, Aralias, and Cyperus 
alternifolius. These are useful for forming 
a groundwork in the conservatory. 

September llflh.— Planted out Cabbages for 
spring. Chrysanthemums are being staked in 
the borders and also in pots. Finished pot¬ 
ting Arum Lilies. Potted up a lot of scarlet 
Salvias and stood in a shady position to get 
established. The syringe is used freely over 
them to keep the foliage fresh. This is neces¬ 
sary for all things lifted at this season. 
Thinned Turnips and Spinach. Every bit of 
vacant land is filled with something now. 

September 15th. —There is not so much time 
taken up with fruit-gathering this season, as 
the crops are light, but all fruits as they ripen 
are gathered and stored in a cool room. Of 
course, the early Apples and Pears will not 
keep long. Melons ripening are kept rather 
dry, and the ventilation is free. The fruits 
have been raised above the foliage on pans, 
with the nose end to the north. This has 
some influence in preventing cracking. 
Thinned Cucumbers in frames. Pricked off 
late-sown Calceolarias. 

September 16th. —Grease-bands are being 
fixed to the stems of fruit-trees. A little 
more grease will be added when it dries, so 
as to keep a fresh surface. Several over- 
luxuriant fruit-trees are being root-pruned 
round one side. If this does not give suffi¬ 
cient check, the other side will be done next 
year. Put in more Rose-cuttings, chiefly 
vigorous-growing varieties, especially Hybrid 
Teas, suitable for massing. 

September 17th. —Thinned the climbers in 
conservatory. A few specimen Palms and 
other plants plunged out have been taken 
indoors, and some stove plants have been 
taken back to the stove. A few of the 
strongest Poinsettias have been shifted into 
larger pots and taken back to the stove. A 
good deal of rearrangement and shifting will 
soon be necessary, but we want to work on 
the cool system as long as possible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents folloiv these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, L.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher, The 
name and address of the sender are rajitircd in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one ijuery is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
m the issue immediately following their receipt. 
W’e do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to }>e rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of Iciivcs and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ftniit.— Sev eral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. W'e have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. U\» can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Antirrhinums attacked by fungus ( Cotter- 
more).— The Antirrhinums are attacked l>y the 
fungus 'Septoria antirrhini. This du-ea^c spreads 
very rapidly when it once attacks the plants, and it 
is well to remove and burn all tho.-e seen to be 
affected and to spray the remainder with Bordeaux 
mixture or with potassium sulphide (liver of sulphur) 
at the rate of $ oz. to 1 gallon of water. 

Propagating Gypsophila ( South View).— The 
best way to increase your double GypsophUa is by 
division, which may be done any time in the autumn 
— say, at the end of next month or in November. 
Take up the plants very carefully to avoid injury 
to the long roots. We grow Gypsophila without any 
protection at all; but if you think any needed in 
your soil, a little straw or loose litter, or even a 
covering of leaves, will be sufficient. 

Orange-fungus on Roses (/’. K.).— Your Roses 
have been attacked by what is known as Orange- 
fungus. No real harm follows the appearance of this, 
excepting, of course, the premature defoliation, 
which is a great drain on the plant. There is no 
remedy for it, but in order to lessen the attack you 
should pick of! the affected leaves and burn them, 
syringing the plants afterwards with scrip and water 
m which some sulphur has been dissolved. 

Worms in lawn (P. P. Matthews}.— Lime-water 
is the beat remedy. Place 12 lb. of unslaked lime 
into a barrel, and pour 30 gallons of water over 
it, stirring it well up, and allowing it to stand 
for forty - eight houv. Water the lawn with 
the clear liquid during damp weather, using a rostd 
pot, giving a good soaking of the linn -w. ter on tlie 
evening succeeding that on which rain has fallen oi 
a good watering has been gi\« ri. Tins will bring the 
worms to the surface, wheu they may be swept up 
and cleared away. 

Pot-roots of Dahlias (Scrrjan) — Pot-roots of 
Dahlias are very late spring-truck cuttings that arc 
allowed to remain in the pots during the summer, 
and when (lie foliage has fallen arc stood away in a 
dry cellar in the winter. The advantages of pot- 
mots consist mainly in the fact that they furn.sh 
strong plants early in the r-ea^on, and. consequently, 
flower earlier than spring-struck cuttings. The way 
to get such plants is to put the old tubers into heat 
early in March in order to start them into growth, 
then root the cuttings, potting them on, and keep¬ 
ing them in the small pots during the summer. Let 
them dry off in the autumn, and store away as men¬ 
tioned above. 

The Parsley Fern (Allo-orus crispus) (Welsh 
Climber). — This pretty little l-Vm will not succeed 
if too much confined. It require* abundance of air 
and light, and should only lie shaded from the hot 
.sun. When planted pennanently out-of-doors it 
should have some care given it in the matter of 
soil, drainage, and light. On rockwork it does well 
planted between large stories with broken stones 
about its roots, the fronds ju-t peeping out of the 
crevice. Growing in this way out of an interstice 
of the rockwork, it looks very well, and seems to he 
quite at home in such a situation, but this favour¬ 
able result must not he looked for if it is deprived 
of light by other plants overhanging it too closely. 

Increasing the Oleander <11. 11. Brmrnri gg).— 
In the early autumn, when the growth is matured, 
select cuttings each 8 inches or lu inches lung, insert 
each in a small bottle of water, with a pinch of 
wood-charcoal in each bottle, and place the bottles 
in a warm house, such as a plant stove, or any other 
place, where the heat is not Us- than SI! deg.*. or 
70 degs. In a month or six weeks these will be 
rooted, when they may be potted into us small pots 
as possible, without Injuring the roots, using loam 
and river sand in equal proportions; but they do not 
seem particular as to soil, pruvided it Is wholesome 
and the pots are well drained. If kept in a warmish 
place, with moisture In the atmosphere, they coon 
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get established. In early spring, as the days lengthen 
and growth commences, give them more moisture 
and heat, and towards April they may be shifted into 
a 6ize larger pot By no means give them too large 
a shift. A brisk heat and abundance of moisture 
will be all they need till they show signs of flower 
irig, which they will do about August. The admis¬ 
sion of plenty of air, and partially withholding water 
for a month at this period, will be a rest to them ; 
they may then be put into a warm, moist heat as 
before, and their flowers will open in abundance in 
October, and on to Christmas. 

Aspidistra lurida variegata (S. 0.).— This 
plant does not require much sunshine in the summer, 
and will do best on the north side of the house. To 
keep it true to character do not pot it in veiy rich 
soil. It will grow in sandy, fibrous peat, with just a 
little rough, turfy loam. If perfect drainage i.s given 
you will have no trouble with it. Keep it clean by 
sponging, and do not overwater nor keep the plants 
too dry. We have some variegated-leaved plants 
which grow as freely as the green form, the only 
difference in the treatment being that the soil used 
for potting is a little lighter and poorer. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes scalded (Douglas Burton).— The yellow 
spots on your Tomatoes are due to what is known as 
scalding, which is caused when the fruits are in the 
morning damp with moisture, because the house ha- 
been shut up close, and the sun scalds them before 
they are dry. Scalding, too, may, to a great extent, 
be caused by cutting away the foliage, which one 
often sees. Rich food is often given in excess, and 
without foliage to absorb such food it is forced into 
the fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and scalding. 
We do not denude other plants of their leaves in the 
same way that one often sees the Tomato treated, 
and it is Impossible to prevent the fruits scalding 
when this severe cutting takes place. The smooth 
varieties scald much sooner than the corrugated 
kinds, the skin being, probably, more sensitive. 

Vegetables diseased (G. E. T., Derry).— Your 
garden toil seems to be very much infested with 
fungus, as it is obvious that mildew or fungus 
growths have attacked your Onions, and, we think, 
similar causes have done so much injury to your 
Cauliflowers and others o? the Cabbage tribe. It is 
evident that your soil needs, to destroy the fungiu, 
.spores in it and equally grub or maggot, if such be 
there, a heavy dressing of gas-lime. If you can ob¬ 
tain that from any local gas-works, get it brought 
in, and shoot it down in heaps of a bushel to every 
rod of uncropped ground; have that done as soon as 
you can. Then spread it about very evenly all over 
the ground, let it lie to wash in for a month, then 
dig it in. If you cannot get gas-lime, then get fresh 
kiln-lime. Put that also down in bushel heaps one 
to the rod of ground, and cover each heap up with a 
thin coat of soil. The lime will soon slack, then 
take one heap at a time and spread it about, and dig 
in as you go. Also use soot very liberally in the 
spring and fork it in before cropping. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

77. J. T.— 1. At A you could plant one of the Crab 
Apples, of which there are many forms, when you 
would thus have two seasons of beauty—in the 
spring a fine display of bloom and in the autumn 
the highly-coloured fruits. At B you could plant the 
Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucuparia), whose fruit in the 
autumn would be very attractive. 2, ITardy plants 
may be set out at any time from November to 
March or even later, but if the weather is open, the 
earlier you can plant in the autumn the better. 3. 
No; you cannot keep the Pelargoniums, etc., without 
heat. Unless you care to go to the expense of pur¬ 
chasing peat, you will find tho Rhododendrons do 
little good. The White Beam belongs to the Aria 
section, Pyru« Aria, and P. floribunda to the Mains 
section of Pyrus. 'lhey are two distinct trees, 

though botanieally belonging to tlie same genus.- 

P. Q. It.— 2, Yet*; if you sow the seeds in March and 
prick off the seedling* into boxes you will have nice 
strong plant* to put out in May. 3, Far better, in 
your case, raise seeds in pots in the spring in cold 
frames, and have nice sturdy plants to go out early 
in the year. Sweet Peas sown in the autumn are 
very uncertain, so much depending on the weather. 

- II. F. B. — Please send copy of Schedule. There 

must, he some rule nr rules to govern the awarding 
of the cup. For what was the cup offered? Were 
there any rules as to keeping it — i.e., if won two 
years in succession was it to become the property of 
the winner? If such was the ease, then you are en¬ 
titled to keep it, but it is impossible to say, unless 

we know the rule* guiding the competition.- Rose, 

Horsham. — Possibly, the yellow Rose you refer to is 
Perle des Jardins or Mme. Hoste. The pink variety 

would undoubtedly be Mme. Abel Cnatenay.- 

0. M. B .—The flavour is very good, and we should 
advise you to submit some ripe fruits to the Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
their next fortnightly meeting, on September 13th, 

- G. S .—The trouble is due to the wet season and 

the luck of sun-hine.- E. Weston.— Please send 

specimens of the insects you refer to. It is very 
hard to say what they may be without seeing them. 
- Captain J. C. Taitersall.—'So ; we do not under¬ 
take analyses of soils. If you belong to the Royal 
Horticultural Society, then certain privileges are 
granted to Fellows regarding the analyst of soils. 

- P. Q. R. — W'e know of no books dealing specially 

with the subject you mention.- North.— If you only 

want a small quantity of artificial manure, then it 
will be better for you to purchase it ready prepared. 

The same holds good ns regards the weed killer.- 

Mrs. Rainsford.—Y our Rose-trees have been attacked 
by the Rose-leaf black-hlotch (Actinoriema ra>fe). 
See reply to " Walter E. Barnett " and “ H. A. 

Dighy,” in our issue of July 23rd, page 454.- 

II. Evans.—Your Potatoes have been attacked by the 
Potato-disease, which, according to all accounts, is 
very prevalent this season, owing, no doubt, to the 
wet and sunless summer. — F. T. Jefferton .—We 


know of no work such as you inquire about. You 
should get “ The English Flower Garden,” in which 

there are many engravings of hardy plants.- 

D. Spring.— Your Aspidistra-leaves have been at¬ 
tacked by red-spider. Wash the leaves thoroughly 
with Gishurst compound, at the rate of 2 oz. to the 

gallon of water.- Beck.side, Cartmel.— The cold was, 

no doubt, the cause of the death of the Pelar¬ 
goniums. You want thicker boards or, better still, 

put up brickwork.- A. S. D.. Charley Wood.— 

Your Roses have been attacked by the Rose-leaf 
black-blotch (Actinonema rosoe). See note in our 

issue of July 23rd, page 454.- Querist.— Your be*t 

plan will be to use the white Alyssum on the out¬ 
side, then blue Lobelia, with a scarlet Pelargonium 

or Begonias in the middle.- Marrows.— See reply to 

H. Guest.” in our issue of September 3rd, page 538, 
re “ Vegetable Marrows failing to set.” 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— J. Stott.— 1, Asparagus de- 
flexus; 2, We fear there is some mistake as to the 
seedling. We do not think it is from No. 1, which 
is practically what may be called a soft-wooded form, 
the stems of No. 2 (the seedling) being quite woody. 

- Leitrim.— White flower: Gentiana aselepiadea 

alba; pink flower: Veronica virginica.- Scotland 

Yet.— 1, Dictamnus Fraxinella; 2, Helianthcmum 
vtilgare; 3, Veronica virginica pink; 4, Thalictrum 

flavum.- J. F. G. Caldccote.— Probably the leaf of 

the Loquat (Eriobotrya japonica).- Robert Mat¬ 

thews.—1, Lysimachia vulgaris; 2, The Spurge 
Laurel (Daphne Laureola); 3, Specimen insufficient. 

- E. A. G. Stroud.— 1, Origanum Tourneforti2, 

Please send in flower; 3, Heuchera hispida, syn. H. 

Richardsoni.- Cullompton.— The Coral-tree (Ery- 

thrina crista-galli.- Sigis.—l, Galtonia candicane; 

2. Eccremocarpus scalier; 3, Begonia ascotensis; 4, 

Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni.- James Mc¬ 

Donald.—1, Erica Tetralix; 2, Erica species, please 
send in flower, as the species could not be accurately 

determined from the shoots only.- Leitrim.— Pinus 

insignia.- II. S.—t, Radula major; 2, tomentosum; 

3, crispum; 4, Lady Plymouth. 

Names of fruits.— Irish Reader.— AppleB : 1, 

Stirling Castle; 2, Probably Dutch Codlin, but should 
like to 6ee again. When sending fruit for name, 
please read our rules. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Frank Dicks and Co., 68, Deansgate, Manchester.— 
Bulbs and Roses. 1910. 

Howdf.n and Co., Inverness.— Bulbs and Roots. 

W. Smith and Son, 18, Market-street, Aberdeen — 
Illustrated Catalogue of Flower-roots. 

Edmondson Bros.. 10, Dame-street, Dublin.— List 
of Bulbs, Autumn, 1910. 

Hoog and Rorf.rtson, Ltd., 22, Mnry-street, 
Dublin. — Bulbs, 1910. 

Arthur S. Ritchie and Co., 51 and 53, High-street, 
Belfast.— Bulbs, Trees, and Plants. 

Thos. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham.— Bulbs, Hardy 
Plants, Fruit-trees, Roses, etc. 

John K. King and Sons, Coggeshall, Essex.—Bulbs, 
Roses. Seeds, and Garden Sundries. 

Chas. Buck, Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent.— List 
of Carnations. __ 

Book received.—” Pamphlet on Uses of Sulphate 
of Ammonia.” The Croydon Gae. Co. 


Pot-pourri.—I have been trying your recipe for 
pot-pourri, in the July 27th, 1907, number of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, and find at the end of the month 
I have an evil-smelling wet mass of leaves. I wonder 
if nnv of your readers could give another recipe 
where" the leaves are dry and not in a wet kind of 
pickle. I have two other recipes, but they both 
mention salt in layers, and this Balt it is which 
causes the brine. I should be glad to try and make 
some before the season is over.—M. L. C Warren. 


FACTS AND FIQURE8. 

The Facte.— Stormont hs' WARRANTED Beau-Ideal 
Bulbs are sold. ON APPROVAL, under an honest warranty 
system which makes emm>Me satisfaction certain^ 

Tho Fierures.—Moruioiiths' prices are on the average 
20 to 5’J per cent. 1 >wer than you are accustomed to pay for 
ordinary bulbs which are not, warranted. 

T*e Proof- —See Catalogue, post free, or try one Of 
these Collection*, carriage paid, cash with order:— 

Cottager’s A Collection, for outdoors, 200 bulbs, 3s. 

„ B „ ,, indoors, 150 „ 3s. 

8TORMONTH8, 2, KIRKBRIDE, CARLISLE. 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPH8. 


We shall leave to tho reader 
his own choice of a subject , 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outdoor • Small , 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not ho 
sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless . We shall give a Prize 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy of “ The English 
Flower Garden ” to any other 
that we may select* 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Clemati9 recta.— Surely “An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers ” overvalues this. I have 
known it for many years, but it is not a patch J 
on any Clematises we now have, which are so 
lovely in colour and graceful in form. I 
enjoy the small-flowered Clematis aa well as 
the large-flowered kinds, but should not put 
this beside the good one, though it may have 
a use in a rough corner.—W. 

Rose Cru88 an Teplitz.—I have read Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s note on thi9 big Rose, and 
no doubt it is very fine, and I wish I could 
see it in the garden he mentions. But is it 
quite as good in colour as the lovely Francis 
de Sagan?—which is, I think, the finest red- 
coloured Rose I have seen. It grows well in 
the usual way, and also makes a nice, com¬ 
pact bush on its own roots. Rose Billard et 
Barre I have had, but somehow it has evapo¬ 
rated from me, probably because of the 
stock.—R. S. 

Mendesm. —A correspondent writes: — 
“Will you kindly tell me what this means, 
nnd how it would be useful in my garden 
work? I am fond of raising seeds?” We 
wish we could help him, and perhaps some 
one learned among our readers may do so, 
though we do not think there is the least 
chance of Mendelism helping garden work, 
nor forestry, although Professor Henry seems 
inclined to think it will do good, as if we had 
not already all the forest trees in the world 
we want. Meantime, we advise him to go 
on in the old way of raising things, to which 
we owe so much, and be happy with the Mus¬ 
cats of Alexandria, the Newtown Pippin, and 
the many good things both in animals and 
plants that the world already possessed be¬ 
fore it heard of Mendelism.—E d. 

The Golden Rod8. —My Golden Rods are in 
flower, but I cannot see' much difference be¬ 
tween them, and all my life I have been want¬ 
ing to see a good one. They are effective in 
a rough way, but the little wild one of our 
own country seems the most distinct of the 
lot.. Perhaps Mr. Arnott or some of your 
hardy flower writers will tell us if there is 
any beautiful plant among them. I know 
there are plenty of names, but the question 
is if these are distinct kinds and good enough 
for garden use? In America the effect of 
Golden Rods and Asters mixed is good, but in 
cultivation in Europe they have not the charm 
of the Starworts. I see little change of effect 
in them different from that of the old S. 
canadensis. It was the first introduced, and 
did much to spoil the old mixed borders.—W. 

Beautiful Roses not often seen.— There is 
a good deal in “ Rosa’s ” article that I like on 
this subject, but as regards the Roses dying 
out, I think it is a question of the stock 
gradually killing some of them. Souvenir 
d’un Ami he is quite right about. I remem¬ 
ber, when a boy, seeing the tree against a 
.Wall, and it wae hardly qjrer out of flojver, and 
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in tin isc diiy.s they were all cuttings—they 
had tint got into the cheap art of putting 
everything on the Brier. Lamaraue is a 
noble Rose, and, when well grown, the finest 
I have ever seen of its colour. The “ dozens 
of charming ” Tea Roees ho mentions, which 
seemed lost, were, I believe, many of them, 
lost through the stock. Some will do on the 
Brier, and some certainly will not. I wish 
some of your learned rosarians would tell me 
how to grow that beautiful yellow Rose, 
Georges Schwartz, of which I have seen 
plants in the south of France, yellow bushes. 
Here I cannot get a cutting of it.—W. 

A new Chinese Rhododendron (R. spinuli- 
ferumj.—A very distinct form of Rhododen¬ 
dron is figured in the Revue. Horlicole, with 
nn article by M. Maurice L. de Vilmorin. 
Ho says that neither the habit of the shrub 
nor the appearance of the flower in any way 
resembles what we are accustomed to see in 
the Rhododendron species, although these vary 
so much. Even in the axillary-flowered spe¬ 
cies, like R. raeemosum, or R. primuliflorum, 
the tiny blossoms have the opening funnel- 
shape, which is generally characteristic of 
the species; but here the flower is cylindri¬ 
cal, and narrowed at the two extremities—an 
elongated bell-shape. Moreover, whereas in 
the generality of the species the lobes of the 
corolla are segments blending into one 
another, here each is distinct, but so closely 
overlapping as to give the appearance of one 
undivided or entire corolla. The style and 
the stamens project from the flower in a 
notable degree, the stamens being in a close 
group, held together by the narrow orifice of 
the corolla, and the style extending beyond 
tho stamens. Both these organs have, there¬ 
fore, an important bearing on the general 
aspect of the floral bouquet. The fact that 
the style emerges from the bud some time be¬ 
fore the stamens makes fecundation by the 
pollen of another flower almost a necessary 
consequence. From seeds of this plant- 
found in a batch which the writer received 
in 1907 from the Abb6 Ducloux, at Yunnan 
Son—he has succeeded in raising several 
plants, of which one flowered at Barres in 
March of the present year, in a glazed, but 
not heated, frame. 


OAR DEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE SCARCITY OF WASPS. 

As pointed out by “ M. C., Cullompton,” 
though there were so many wasps last year, 
it is strange there should be so few this sum¬ 
mer. From inquiries among gardeners in 
this neighbourhood, I find that very few have 
been seen—a fortunate coincidence in a sea¬ 
son with such a poor record of fruit. Had the 
weather been normal, and wasps numerous, 
there would have been no crops of soft fruit, 
such as Plums, Sweet Cherries, Apricots, and 
Peaches, to gather, because generally these 
trees have given such light crops almost 
everywhere, and, with so few, they would have 


been subject to the attacks of wasps before 
ripeness had advanced very far. Of blue¬ 
bottle and other fruit-eating flies there has 
been a fair number, though these, again, are 
by no means numerous ; still, they have been 
all too active in sampling wall fruits. Pre¬ 
sumably the weather accounts for the 
shortage of wasps, though one can scarcely 
understand their almost complete absence, be¬ 
cause other summers—notably those of 1903. 
and 1909—were both cool and 6tormy. Of 
queen wasps in May and June there were 
considerable numbers, and at the summer ex¬ 
hibitions, where prizes are given for queen 
wasps, there have been some good entries. 

“ M. C.” gives the only instance I have heard 
of where there is the usual complement of 
wasps—namely, in the Exmouth district. It 
is almost too much to hope the dearth so 
apparent this year will be repeated to the 
same extent another season. Some few years 
ago hornets attacked the fruit crops, and 
these vicious-looking creatures play sad havoc 
when they are numerous. Wasps are com¬ 
paratively easy to attack in their nests when 
once located, cyanide of potassium quickly 
destroying them ; but hornets, which usually 
choose a nollow tree-stem, often pretty high 
and awkward to get at, need a steady nerve 
to conquer them effectively. It is, in reality, 
a risky, and even dangerous, undertaking. 
Cyanide charges, if given strong, will de¬ 
stroy these a9 well ns wasps, but I nave found 
it necessary to have a stronger solution for 
them than for wasps. Tar, sulphur-squibs, 
nnd turpentine are remedies often advocated 
and used, but much the simplest and effective 
is cyanide. W. S. 

Wills. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red-spider on Aspidistra (D. Spring ).—Your 
Aspidistra-leaves have been attacked by red-epider. 
Thoroughly syringe the leaves frequently with clear 
water or wash them with a solution of soft soap and 
Quassia extract or Gishurst compound at the rate of 
2 oz. to the gallon of water. 

Mealy-bug on Vines (F. O. S ).—As poor, as you 
have cleared the crop, remove the plants (if any) 
from the vinery, and wash as much of the bug off 
as possible with clean water applied forcibly from an 
engine, and give plenty of air to the house. In the 
winter, when the Vines are pruned, clear off all the 
loose bark, but do not scrape the rods, and dress the 
Vines with a mixture of Gishurst compound, Tobacco- 
water, soft soap, and clay made of the consistence 
of paint. See to it that all the prunings are burned. 
At the same time have the woodwork thoroughly 
washed and painted, and, if the border is inside, 
about 2 inches or 3 inches of the surface-soil should 
be removed, burned or buried, and fresh added. 
Wash the back wall, if there is such, with hot lime 
to which has been added some sulphur. In the sum¬ 
mer, should any mealy-bug appear, touch them with 
a small brush dipped in methylated spirit. If you 
have any plants in the house on which mealy-bug la 
present, we should advise you to at once burn them. 
If you can, have no plants in the vinery. Persever¬ 
ance is the great factor in clearing out this pest. 


Photographic competition .—We thank 
oar readers for kindly sending some very in¬ 
teresting photographs—so many, indeed, that 
we cannot deal with them all immediately! 
but we hope to do so soon. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FUCHSIAS AS SPECIMENS. 
Autumn Propagation. 

On page 520 “Bourne Vale” advocates the 
autumn propagation of Fuchsias, with the 
object of forming specimen plants. In the 
West of England, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bath and Trowbridge, the 
Fuchsia has for many years been a prominent 
jdant for exhibition, and the principles advo 
cated by “ Bourne Vale ” are adopted by these 
famous Fuchsia exhibitors -when new varie¬ 
ties arc introduced or additional plants are 
needed. It is surprising what a gain is se¬ 
cured by an autumn start when specimen 
plants are the object in view, and time is im¬ 
portant. In the hands of these veteran 
growers, it seems only a matter of a few 
months between the rooting of the cutting 
and a respectable half-specimen plant. At 
the late Trowbridge Show, there were thirty 
or more of tlieso magnificent plants, ranging 
Irom 10 feet to 12 feet in height, well pro¬ 
portioned throughout, and having a diameter 
at the base of quite 4 feet. The blooms hung 
gracefully from .the extreme point down¬ 
wards, in some cases the growth quite con¬ 
cealing the pot. Many visitors have an im¬ 
pression that these fine specimens are grown 
under glass, but such is not the case, for 
they invariably are used in summer in the 
flower garden, on terraces, and such-like posi¬ 
tions, where they are very effective for many 
weeks during summer and autumn. They 
are then stored in cool places—not neces¬ 
sarily greenhouses—where they can be kept 
secure from frost. In one case I know of, 
a shed with a glazed front serves as the 
winter quarters, with a covering of hay, 
Fern, or straw about the pots, some of the 
same material being worked in among the 
branches, because it is found that, though 
dormant and kept quite dry, severe frost will 
kill them to the ground. They are allowed 
to remain in this position until the spring 
comes round. 

When the cuttings are rooted, no time is 
lost in potting them off—that is, when speci¬ 
mens are the aim of the grower. It is fatal 
to allow r the pots to become full of roots, be¬ 
cause the tendency then is for the plants to 
flower instead of grow. Flowers are not 
needed, and must be removed directly the 
buds can be handled. In the case of pyra¬ 
mids, pinching of the leaders must be at¬ 
tended to to the extent of getting the re¬ 
quisite basal growth, allowing a central leader 
more scope than its companions 
As advised in “Bourne Vale’s” note, a 
shelf in a w arm structure is an essential con¬ 
dition for the young plants, because in winter 
the days are short and light poor, conditions 
that conduce to succulent, long-jointed 
growth. The aim should be to keep the 
growth active, without being unduly drawn. 
Clear water only will be necessary. In the 
case of standards, the aim must be to get a 
stein for a suitable length first, suppressing 
side-shoots until the leader has reached the 
limit, then, by pinching out the point of the 
leader, branches quickly form, that in turn 
need further stopping as growth progresses. 

A strong stake is the lirst requisite, and some 
find it necessary to provide a wire frame on 
which to train the lateral shoots. By striking 
cuttings this autumn, it would be" possible 
to get nice plants for next summer, presum¬ 
ing, of course, they have suitable attention. 
For either standards or pyramids, first 
thoughts must turn to suitable kinds—those 
that are free both in growth and flower. 
Double Fuchsias are riot at all suitable. 
Kinds that will make fine specimens are 
Bountiful, Mrs. Roberts, Dod's Favourite, 
Arabella, Charming, Elegance, Mrs. Bright' 
Western Beauty, Tucker’s Rival, and Eye’s 
Favourite. The late Mr. James Eye," of 
Cliffe Hall, Market Eavington, was a most 
successful grower and raiser, and his exhibi¬ 
tion plants were mostly varieties of his own 
raising. He was very partial to the light- 

w. s. 


THE ORIGINAL SPECIES OF bu g> if neglected, is apt to give a good deal 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS. of tro V ble > and a sharp look-out must be kept 
Despite the numerous garden varieties of . f .°I ” oth,n 8 d( ? e6 old adage, 

tuberous-rooted Begonias, I must confess to | 


a leaning towards the original species, from 
which the garden forms have sprung. As they 
have now practically dropped out of cultiva¬ 
tion, it gave me much pleasure, during a re¬ 
cent visit to Kew', to find several of them re¬ 
presented there. Of them, 

Begonia Davisi is such a charming little 
plant that, as it was when first introduced 
from the Andes of Peru, it still stands out as 
an exceedingly beautiful Begonia. The dwarf 
tufted habit, the pretty leafage, bluish-green 
on the upper surface and purplish beneath, 
combined with a profusion of dazzling scarlet 
flowers, go to form a delightful plant for 
greenhouse decoration. 

Begonia Pearcei, again, the forerunner of 
the yellow'-flowered varieties, has remarkably 
handsome foliage, of a dark velvety-green 
above, and reddish beneath, the couree of the 
principal veins being marked with pale green. 
The flowers are bright yellow in colour. Be¬ 
side the important part this species has 
played in the production of the tuberous- 
rooted varictios, it has also, in conjunction 
with B. socotrana, given us the winter-flower¬ 
ing Patrie, w'hich M. Lemoine sent out two 
or three years ago, and which has already at¬ 
tained a considerable amount Of popularity. 

Begonia boliviensis.— This has long, 
drooping flowers, with narrow scarlet petals. 
It has played a conspicuous part in the varie¬ 
ties of to-day, though, by association with 
other kinds and selection, the pendulous 
nature of the blossoms has been completely 
eliminated. 

Begonia Frcebeli is a very attractive spe¬ 
cies, more or less of a tuberous character. 
It was discovered by the late Benedict Roezl, 
and introduced in 1872 by Messrs. Froebel, 
nurserymen, of Zurich. The leaves, which, 
as well as the flower-stems, spring direct from 
the tuber, are very hairy, while the flowers 
are usually of a bright scarlet colour, though 
in this respect there is a certain amount of 
variation. This species has played little, if 
any, part in the production of the present-day 
race. 

Begonia Sutherlandi is a South African 
species, with gracefully-disposed reddish 
stems, clothed wuth neat foliage. It bears a 
considerable number of coppery-tinted blos¬ 
soms. I am not aware of any crosses between 
this and the South American kinds, but asso¬ 
ciated with the white-flowered Begonia 
Dregei, it produced B. Weltoniensis, a pink- 
flowered variety, which over thirty years ago 
was a very popular market plant. 

Begonia Dregei, alluded to above, forme 
thickened root-stock. Apart from any other 
consideration, it is worthy of mention as one 
of the parents (B. socotrana being the other) 
of Gloire de Lorraine. X. 


coloured varieties. 


IXORAS. 

Time was when these free-flowering stove 
shrubs w'ere met with as specimen plantB at 
most of the summer exhibitions, but they have 
of late declined greatly in popularity. Within 
the last two or three years, however, there 
are signs that the Ixoras are gaining favour, 
not, perhaps, as large specimens, but as neat, 
bushy plants, each carrying several clusters 
of bright-coloured blossoms. Such as these 
can be grown in pot9 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter, and in this way they are very effec¬ 
tive. In the culture of Ixoras a few facts 
need to be particularly borne in mind. In 
the first place, they are essentially stove 
plants, and if employed for house decoration 
should not be allowed to remain there longer 
than is necessary. Next, their root system is 
not vigorous, for which reason overpotting 
must be particularly guarded against, while 
thorough drainage is also essential. A com¬ 
post made up of equal parts of good loam 
aud fibrous peat, with a liberal sprinkling of 
sand, will suit Ixoras, though some culti¬ 
vators prefer a larger amount of peat. 
Throughout the growing season a free use of 
the syringe is necessary, ns, if the atmosphere 
is too dry, thrips are very liable to attack 
the leaves, and quickly disfigure them. Mealy- 
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good plan, when any danger is feared in this 
way, is to keep a bottle of methylated spirit 
and a small brush handy. A drop of spirit 
will at once dissolve the woolly-like mass that 
surrounds the insect, and kill it without harm¬ 
ing the plant in any way. In a small wav, 
methylated spirit is one of the best of in¬ 
secticides, and its merits in this respect de¬ 
serve to be more often recognised. Not the 
least desirable feature is its cleanly nature. 
Ihere are many varieties of Ixoras, but some 
greatly resemble each other. A desirable 
selection might be made up of Dixiana, 
orange ; acuminata, white; coecinea lutea 
clear yellow; Westi, pink; Williams!, red¬ 
dish-salmon ; and Prince of Orange, very 
bright orange. One species I have left to 
the last, because it is quite distinct, and 
needs different treatment. This is Ixora 
macrothyrsa, known also as Ixora Dufli 
which forms an upright-growing plant, with 
massive heads of bright crimson flowers. 
Iliis cannot be grown in bush form like the 
others ; indeed, three branches, each carrying 
a large head of bloom, are sufficient for a 
plant in an 8-inch or 9-inch pot. X. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

.Bridal Wreath (Francoa ramosa).—Now 
the forms of this are doing us good service, it 
reminds one of their value as decorative 
plants in pots or as cut flowers arranged in 
conjunction with the Montbretias. If used 
as decorative plants in the house, a ground¬ 
work of Adiantum cuneatum or Asparagus 
plumosus is necessary to give the best effect. 
Cultivators who rely upon raising their 
stock annually from seed will have by now 
sturdy young plants ready for potting up, 
and if, instead of placing in pots singly, 
they arrange three in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot 
a much better display may be looked for 
next summer. Doubtless finer plants are ob¬ 
tained by taking cuttings from old plants as 
soon as the flowering period is past, placing 
each cutting in a 3-inch pot, using loam 
principally with the addition of a little leaf- 
soil and sand. Stand them in a cold-frame, 
and keep close and shaded for a few weeks. 
With a light dewing overhead from the 
syringe daily, roots will quickly form, when 
they must have free ventilation and full sun. 
When the pots get full of roots transfer 
them into pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger, 
using a good compost with a little decayed 
manure mixed with the soil, as advocated 
above. In ordinary winters the plants go 
through safely in unheated frames down 
west, but it is hardly safe to trust them 
there. They are safer with such subjects as 
Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Lachenalias, 
etc. In the Francoa we have a plant that 
is little troubled with either insects or 
disease, so that a mere novice in gardening 
need not be afraid to give it a trial. Assist 
the plants with a stimulant of some kind 
when the flower-spikes are noted in early 
summer. The plants do well stood out-of- 
doors from early May, if given a sheltered 
position and duly attended to as regards 
watering. —Devonian. 

The Flamingo-flower (Anthurium Scher- 
zerianum).—By selection mainly on the part 
of continental cultivators, the "forms of this 
Anthurium met with at the present day are 
greatly superior to those commonly grown 
a generation ago. "Where stove plants are 
still cultivated a few plants of this An¬ 
thurium supply a bright and cheerful feature 
throughout a lengthened period. The 
spathes of this Anthurium remain fresh for 
a very long time. Beside the type with 
bright scarlet spathes, there are some well- 
marked varieties, notably Duvivierianum, 
the best white variety; Mme. Dallifere, 
bright rose-pink; and Rothschildianum, 
spotted and freckled with red on a white 
ground. That conrser-growing species, A. 
Andreanum, with curiously-corrugated seal¬ 
ing-wax-red spathes, is also represented by 
several varieties, differing both in habit and 
size and colour of the spathes. All these 
Anthuriums need a moist atmosphere, ample 
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drainage, a free supply of water, and ►had- , 
ing from direct sunshine. A suitable potting 
compost is fibrous peat and Sphagnum, with 
a little rough sand and pieces of charcoal. 
—X. 

Crowea saligna.— This Crowea, which is 
a native of New South Wales, and intro¬ 
duced therefrom in 1790, is of a pleasing 
shrubby habit, the 6hoots being clothed with 
Willow-like leaves, and studded for the 
greater part of their length with pretty, 
bright-pink flowers. Blooming as it does at 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PHLOX FRAULEIN VAN LESSBERG. 
We call attention to this very beautiful 
Phlox. We thought we had got to the end 
of our knowledge of white Phloxes, but this 
one 6eems better than any we have had 
before. It is a handsome plant for the 
mixed border, or, indeed, any use for which 
a good w T hite flower is desired. 


I of indifferent quality and size. Prune in No- 
! vernber, and mulch the soil with good stablo 
1 manure ; this is almost bound to be followed 
I by results quite satisfactory. This has l>eon 
mv experience of them for many years now. 
- W. F. D.___ 

HEUCHERAS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —“The Amateur Among the Hardy 
Flowers ” wishes to hear of successfully- 
grown Heuchera sanguinea. I bought a few 



Fhlox Fraulein Van Lessberg. 


this season of the year, it is among hard- 
wooded plants particularly noteworthy. A 
second species, C. angustifolia, comes from 
Western Australia. In this both the leaves 
and petals are much narrower than those 
of C. saligna, while, as a rule, it flowers in 
spring. As with most subjects of this class, 
the Croweas need a compost made up prin¬ 
cipally of peat and sand. Thorough drain¬ 
age, too, and firm potting are very neces¬ 
sary. An ordinary greenhouse with a free 
circulation of air whenever possible just 
meets the requireimefiT* of the Cro|ens.—X. 
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Clematises Andersonl Henryl and 
Edouard Andre. —Two Clematises that are 
now in bloom on many house and garden walls 
are those of the large white A. Henryi and 
the red of Edouard Andre. Both of them 
flower best when pruning is resorted to in the 
late autumn, and it is almost needless to add 
that, like all Clematises, they do the best 
when planted in good, rich soil and fed during 
the season with liquid-manure. To omit to 
prune these varieties, or any of the Jackmam 
group, is sure to bring about a conglomera- 
1 tion of useless wood, that only carries flowers 


plants (I think about three) from an adver¬ 
tiser in Gardening Illustrated some six or 
seven years ago. I have just measured my 
Heuchera border. It is 76 feet long, and has 
a double row of plants. It was a mass of 
colour in the spring, and I still have some 
plants in flower. The flowers are not quite 
as strong in colour as the early ones. 

(Mrs.) G. M. Cullen. 

Latchmoor, Garrard's Cross. 

- In your issue of August 27th, “An 

Amateur of Hardyj ’ speaks of the 
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common difficulty experienced in getting a 
generous display of bloom from the old 
Heuchera sanguines, and suggests a discus¬ 
sion on the subject. It may be of interest 
to your correspondent and others to know 
how other people fare with this plant, and 1 
give my experience for what it is worth. 

Two years ago I planted a fairly large bed, 
facing south-east, and cut off from tne eun 
after mid-day, with 200 Cottage Tulips “La 
Merveille,” and used about twenty-five to 
thirty small plants of Heuchera sanguinea as 
a groundwork, backed with a clump of King 
of Delphiniums. The natural soil is a stiff 
clay, but this I removed entirely to a depth 
of 2 feet, except at the back, where I left a 
heavy medium for the benefit of the Del¬ 
phiniums. The bed was then filled in en¬ 
tirely with road-scrapings and old manure, 
not very much of the latter, and a sprinkling 
of Clay's fertiliser was forked in the following 
spring. I intended the Heuchera and the 
Tulips to bloom simultaneously, but, owing, 
doubtless, to semi-shade, the Tulips were past 
their best before the Heucheras came to 
their full glory. This was so both last year 
and this, but the Heucheras have now grown 
to such an extent that the whole surface of 
the bed is covered, and the bloom is so pro¬ 
fuse that they are constantly being cut with 
their long stems for vase decoration, yet never 
seem to become exhausted. I have tried 
most of the hybrids, and some of them are 
pretty, but none are 6o useful as garden 
plants as the old sanguinea. I believe the 
secret of success with Heucheras is to provide 
a light, rather gritty soil, well but not heavily 
manured, and the spikes of bloom certainly 
eeem to be finer with shade during the hot¬ 
test part of the day. A very pretty effect can 
be had in the greenhouse in spring by potting 
up small portions of the plants in October 
and November, just keeping them growing 
through the winter, as one would Pelar¬ 
gonium cuttings, and by March they will be¬ 
gin to throw up their graceful spikes of coral- 
crimson flowers, blending beautifully with 
tiny of the yellow or deep crimson Tulips. 

J. L. Gibran. 

Sit ‘ml, T.< nfhrrhruil. 

SWEPT PEAS. 

After the experience of the season now prae 
tieally over, although abundant supplies of 
fair-sized bloom* are available, one or two cul¬ 
tural items are, to my mind, emphasised for 
future guidance. Ono is tlio advantage of 
sowing the seeds in autumn, and the other is 
that far too many sorts are grown. One can¬ 
not obtain sufficient strength in the plants 
to produce fine blossoms from spring sowing 
—certainly not good enough for exhibition. 
For next year a start will be made in Octo¬ 
ber. The seeds will be sown in pots, whether 
one seed in a small pot or half-a-dozen in a 
o-inch size I have found matters but little, 
as the disturbance of the roots in the latter 
case seems to have no bad effect on the future 
well-being of the plants. In cold-frames they 
will be brought on as sturdily as possible by 
giving plenty of air during winter. 

As regards varieties, the number will be 
reduced to between a dozen and twenty, and 
this is enough for any grower, whether an 
exhibitor or not. Those sorts that have the 
largest flowers, and also best in growth, will 
be selected, including Audrey Crier, unsur¬ 
passed as a deep pink, but as the stock is not 
well fixed, rather a larger number of plants 
will be grown. Of Clara Curtis (cream), a 
good stock is named Princess Juliana; Con¬ 
stance Olivier, pink and cream ; Dazzler, 
flame colour, and, perhaps, the finest intro¬ 
duction of the past year, will also be grown. 
Elsie Herbert, white", edged pink ; Etta Dyke, 
white ; Helen Lewis, orange-pink ; John Ing- 
man, rosv-carmine ; Mrs. C. VV. Breadmore, 
cream, edged pink; Lavender George Her¬ 
bert, the finest of this 6hade, but not well 
fixed, I shall also grow. This last should be 
grown in extra numbers. Mrs. Hardcastle 
Sykes (blush-pink) and Mrs. Hugh Dickson 
(light salmon-pink, a delicate shade), very fine 
for tablo decoration, will also be tried. Sun¬ 
proof Crimson is a fine dark red. The very 
dark kinds do not appeal to me very much, 
but those who do like them should obtain a 
variety named Nubian. Among new 6orts 
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which will be tried is Charles Foster, a taking 
shade of salmon-pink, suffused with mauve. 
I have seen this growing, and it is properly 
fixed. This appeared to me by far the finest 
novelty at the National Sweet Pea Show, held 
recently. Nettie Jenkins will probably be 
i preferred to Lavender George Herbert, as it, 
; seems truer. Eric Harvey is a choice white, 
heavily suffused with carmine, and uppear3 
I to possess size and other qualities. When 
■ obtainable, the new white, Mrs. F. A. Welles- 
; ley, should be added. This is finer than any 
i white Sweet Pea yet exhibited. It opens 
| with a pink tinge," but fades to pure white. 
Not only are the individual flowers as large 
as those of any white variety, but they are 
especially well placed on the stalk, and when 
grow ing, the variety has a bold look, quite its 
own as a white. It comes perfectly true from 
seed, but is scarce, and I am not sure if it is 
to be introduced this autumn. 

Many readers interested in Sweet Peas will 
miss names from the above list—names of 
sorts which have been—I will not say puffed, 
but highly praised in catalogues or gardening 
| papers. A few are: Earl Spencer, George 
Stark, and the new Stirling Stent. These are 
not large enough for exhibition, and the 
growth is wanting in vigour, which is not a 
good recommendation if one grows them for 
purely garden work. Mrs. Townsend is a 
charming variety for decoration; colour, 
white, suffused and edged purple. H. S. 

NOTES FROM HYDE PARK. 

The present season has not been a favourable 
one for many of tlie tender plants that go to 
make up the summer display in our various 
parks and gardens. Summer bedding, as at 
one time understood, is now followed to a 
very limited extent, and, instead of dense 
masses of colour, a far more varied assort¬ 
ment of plants is employed for the decoration 
of the flower beds. In Hyde Park, for in¬ 
stance, the scarlet Pelargonium has practi¬ 
cally disappeared, though many subjects are 
used which would not, in the olden days, 
have been considered sufficiently ehowy. 
Fuchsias have this season done remarkably 
well, the eomparaii\cly dull, cool summer 
being greatly in their favour. Grown as 
large bushes, two varieties, with white 
corollas, stand out from all the others of tlii* 
section. They aro Ballet Girl, a sturdy- 
growing plant, with a profusion of large 
double flowers, whoso sepals aro brightly 
coloured, and the corolla of a puro tint. From 
its somewhat stiff habit, heavy rains and 
strong winds affect it but little. The other 
is Mine. Uornellison, the hardiest of all the 
varieties with white corollas, and very free- 
flowering. The flowers are smaller than 
those of tho preceding. Another variety of 
this class tried in Hyde Park during the pre¬ 
sent season is Alice Hoffmann, of compara¬ 
tively dwarf growth and bearing email 
flowers. It is not, however, very satisfactory, 
being spare of flowers, though last season, at 
Kew, it was delightful. Some very large 
plants of that old popular market variety, 
Mrs. Marshall, with white tube and sepals, 
and a bright-coloured corolla, are laden with 
blossoms. The ground underneath these 
large specimens is carpeted with different 
Lantanas, but these, as a rule, have been less 
satisfactory than usual, as in many cases they 
have not flowered with their wonted freedom. 
Exception must, however, be made in the 
of Lantana delicatissima, which is every¬ 
where delightful, the plants (for the most part 
large ones) being thickly studded with lilac- 
purple blossoms. This i* the snmeas that grown 
at Kew under the name of Lantana salvire- 
folia, one of the most attractive climbing 
plants in the greenhouse. Apart from this, 
the most free-flowering Lantana in Hyde 
Pnrk is Drap d’Or, a comparatively dwarf 
variety, w*ith bright yellow blossoms. An 
attractive bed is planted solely with the per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnation Britannia, widi a 
few white Violas underneath. The brightly- 
coloured flowers of the Carnation arc, and 
have been for 6omc time, in good condition, 
and the quantity of buds bids fair to prolong 
the season of blooming till the nights grow 
cold. The most effective Canna is Alphonse 
Bouvicr, with largo bright crimson flowers. 
A bed of this has an undergrowth of Mar¬ 


guerites, but these last have grown too 
strongly. A bed of dwarf plants of that de¬ 
lightful Rose, Caroline Testout, is flowering 
in a very satisfactory manner. Between the 
Roses are numerous examples of the white- 
flowered Matricaria inodora plena. Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums are freely represented, 
and they invariably give satisfaction. The 
best are the rich pink Galilee, and that supe¬ 
rior form of Souvenir de Charles Turner 
known as Mrs. Hawley. Whatever the sea¬ 
son, these seem to be equally good. 

Flowers of a yellow or yellowish tint ap¬ 
pear to me somewhat overdone—for instance, 
one bed is planted with a mixture of Strep- 
tosolen Jamesoni, yellow Salpiglossis, Di- 
placus glutinosus, and the yellow-tinted Celo- 
sia pyramidalis. Another, filled with largo 
plants of Cassia corymbosa, is carpeted with 
Lantana Drap d’Or. Beside the different 
combinations above referred to, the follow¬ 
ing, represented in greater or lesser numbers, 
are noteworthy: Sw r ainsonia galegifolia, 
whose bright-coloured Pea-shaped flowers are 
borne in great profusion ; Lilium tigrinum 
Fortunei. one of the latest of the Tiger 
Lilies; Lilium speciosum rubrum, associated 
with a purple Viola; Calceolaria Burbidgei, 
large bushes full of flower ; Plumbago capen- 
sis, the tall plants of which are less freely 
flowered than usual ; and Kochia scoparia, 
that pretlv little Cypress-liko plant which 
belongs to the Spinach family, and has be¬ 
come very popular for bedding within the 
last few years. A rather upright-growing 
plant, of a somewhat shrubby character, with 
small, hoarv leaves, is grown under the name 
of Gnnphalium microphyllum, which name l 
cannot find in any reference to hand. It is 
usually employed for dotting over the beds of 
low growing subjects. 

THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Mf.apow Saffrons. -One is rather surprised 
to find how many people chare in what was 
the writer's early experience—a great want 
of knowledge that, there were so many bul¬ 
bous plants of dwarf growth that flower in 
autumn. Among my neglected plains for a 
long time were the Meadow Saffrons, oT 
which I knew' very little indeed. I went ono 
day into a collage garden, and found there 
what 1 had never seen before a group of 
the common Meadow Saffron (Colcliieum 
autumnaie). Now, I hope none of your ex¬ 
perienced readers will cavil at my speaking 
of this flower. It was a revelation to me, 
especially as it was growing where it seems to 
ino to look best, through a dwarf plant, which 
held up the long-tubed flowers. The variety 
I saw was tho pale purple one, and a few' 
bulbs from the generous owner of the cottage 
garden found their way into mine. I then 
studied the bulb dealers’ catalogues, and 
found that there were several varieties of 
this autumn Meadow Saffron, besides a few 
others more expensive. My first purchase 
was the white variety (C. a. album plenum) 
and Colchicum variegatum, which I liked, 
and still like, for its chequered purple flowers. 
I then read about C. Parkinsoni, but found it 
less satisfactory, seeing that my garden was 
a cold one, and the flowers come very late. 
But it was very pretty, the chequering being 
very distinct, and it and C. variegatum, not 
having such long tubes as C. autumnaie, were 
not so apt to be knocked down by heavy rains 
and wind. Another year I bought a few 
more, and now I am rejoicing in a little 
variety of these useful Meadow Saffrons. 
Cnlrhu um spcciosum rubrum nnd the double 
white variety of C. autumnaie make a won¬ 
derfully big inroad on one’s purse, but I havr> 
come to the conclusion that such pretty 
plants are worth paying a little money for. 

The earliest Meadow Saffron.—*M y first 
this year is one I heard of from a frequent 
writer in the gardening press. This (called 
C. Bertoloni) looks like a pale C. autumnaie, 
and has lilac flow r ers, with a good deal of 
white about them. It is small and poor com¬ 
pared with C. speciosuin, but it is welcome 
spearing thrbugh some dwarf plants in the 
border, and I always tell my friend that I 
am glad he told me of it. It comes in bloom 
in Auguet with me, and advances tho flower¬ 
ing-time of my Meadow Saffrons by about a 
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fortnight. It seems amazing the way these 
Meadow Saffrons appear. You may miss 
them coming through the soil if carpeted by 
other plants, and then—presto ! they seem to 
spring up like Mushrooms. I generally look 
out for them, but every autumn some one or 
other comes into view quite unexpectedly, 
and reproves me for my carelessness or want 
of provision for its appearance. 

The Galtonia.— Another bulb which 
many amateurs do not appear to know, but 
which I am learning to appreciate, is Gal¬ 
tonia or Hyacinthus candicans (the Cape 
Hyacinth). I first met with it in a big gar¬ 
den I happened to visit, and I was struck with 
the effect made by its tall stems, hung with 
drooping pure white bells. I asked about its 
hardiness, and was told that it “ is quite 
hardy.” This was welcome news, but, I re¬ 
gret to say, it should have been given with a 
considerable reservation, as I learn from in¬ 
quiries in other quarters that this noble Gal¬ 
tonia is not absolutely hardy in every place. 
T should like to know what are the best con¬ 
ditions for this plant? I bought a good num¬ 
ber of bulbs about two years ago, and planted 


groups of the False Sunflower (Heliopsis 
scabra). It was comparatively early in sum¬ 
mer, and I little expected to find plants of a 
Sunflower-type in bloom. But there I found 
Heliopsis scabra giving good orange-yellow 
flowers, better than those I had seen before. 
I was told that this variety was called pit- 
cherianus, and that the biooms were more 
orange in tint than those of the Heliopsis 
I commonly grown. I have now got this 
variety in my garden, and I find that it is as 
good as any other Heliopsis for giving flowers 
j over a very long time, and that the colour is 
really good and permanent. Pitchers Dwarf 
I Sunflower grows with me about 4 feet high, 

| and gives me a long supply of orange-yellow, 
small Sunflower-like blooms. 

Perennial Asters as weeds.- -A late ex¬ 
ponent of the beauties of hardy flowers told 
a friend of mine that his new Asters, or 
Michaelmas Daisies, w r ere almost all chance 
I seedlings, just picked out from the borders 
and put in an odd corner to bloom, and then 
| selected. This seemed to me to be an easy 
way of getting some good new Starworts, 
I seeing that I had a fair lot of good named 


DIAXTHUS SPENCER BICKHAM. 

The accompanying illustration affords an ex¬ 
cellent idea of one of the most charming of 
the hybrid alpine Pinks, growing in a rock- 
cleft in the rock garden. Not only is the pic¬ 
ture a good one from the photographer’s 
standpoint, it is also characteristic of the way 
in which alpine Pinks delight to grow, and, 
therefore, of value to the cultivator who is in 
need of object-lessons of this sort. The 
hybrid now illustrated is the result of crossing 
D. caesius and D. deltoides, two of the har¬ 
diest members of this race of alpine plants. 
The two species named, too, are among the 
most profuse and abundant bloomers of the 
family, hence we have a right to expect an 
unequalled freedom of flowering in the off¬ 
spring. Nor is the expectation vain, as the 
picture plainly shows. The plant is about 
6 inches high, densely tufted, and with 
much of the D. ctesius character in its leafage. 
By no means difficult to grow, the plant may 
be increased by cuttings, careful division, and 
by seeds. Its worst enemy is the slug in win¬ 
ter-time, and where the plants are grown on 



Diaulhus Spencer Bickham. 


them all out, the majority of them being put 
into one big bed on Grass, and in a sandy 
soil. They did very well last year, and were 
allowed to remain without disturbance. This 
year only about a third of the bulbs remains, 
and I am wondering what is the cause of so 
many going off and so many remaining. I 
cannot well account for it save on the assump¬ 
tion that certain individual Galtonias are 
more delicate than others. In the course of 
ray inquiries, I learned, however, that in 
6 ome gardens none will survive, which, of 
course, points to the fact that either the cli¬ 
mate is colder or the soil more unsuitable 
there. Then I think that this, like other 
bulbs which are not beyond suspicion, is all 
the better of having to grow through some 
other plant, which shelters it during the 
winter from frost by its leaves and 
stems, if any are left, and which also 
helps to keep away too much rain. I daresay 
some of my fellow amateurs will say that this 
is rather theoretical talk,' but it is just such 
experiences and considerations which lead us 
to a right course of treatment. 

The Heliopsis.—A while ago I found my I 
way into a garden where there were some 


varieties. So I allowed mine to seed, and 
the seedlings to come up and grow for a little. 
And now I have an abundance—nay, a 
plethora—of seedling Asters, and I am daily 
reminded of the legend of the mill which 
ground salt until it sunk the vessel on which 
it was. Asters here and Asters there, and 
many of them differing little from their 
neighbours. And I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that raising new Asters may well be 
left to the owner of a garden which is mea¬ 
sured by acres, and who has both plenty of 
time and space at his command. To be a 
Burbank in the direction of raising novelties 
I is not a good desire on the part of a man with 
a comparatively small garden. He has to 
content himself with an inferior role, which, 
after all, may be quite as valuable, and even 
more pleasing. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


Pink Mrs. Sinkins in bloom.—I have a num¬ 
ber of plants of Pink Mrs. Sinkins which flowered well 
in May and June. Those that have not been divided 
or transplanted arc covered with bloom again. Is 
this a freak or a usual occurrence in a wet season? 
This ie a light, dry 6oil, and the garden only made 
since last November.—DORTON, Wimborne, Done (. 


a soil surface, as on level ground, the pest 
must be kept in check. Grown on rockwork, 
old ruins, or the like, the plants, while by 
no means immune from the attacks of 6lugs, 
suffer less from the pest, because of the drier 
conditions and the minimum amount of shel¬ 
ter these provide. Hence, by growing the 
plants in such places, the cultivator is re¬ 
warded by a picture of characteristic beauty, 
to which may be added healthy and vigorous 
growth. E. II. Jenkins. 

Planting a steep bank.— I send herewith 
photo of a bank covered with Saxifraga hyp- 
noides. The bank, which consists of chalk, 
was planted in the following manner : A row 
of good-sized stones was laid along the foot 
of the bank, then a row of cuttings of tho 
Saxifrage was laid on the stones, and a little 
sifted garden soil was put on, enough to cover 
up the roots of the Saxifrage and fill in tho 
crevices between the stones. Then another, 
row of stones and plants was added, until the 
bank was covered. Stonee were used to 
build up the front of the bank, on account of 
its steepness, to prevent the chalk falling 
1 down by the action of frost. Where the bank 
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waa leas steep no stones were required— 
simply a few inches of garden soil put on and 
the Saxifrage planted in it about 6 inches or 
6 inches apart. Steep banks or rockwork can 
easily be covered in this way, and if planted 
in autumn or spring, will be covered in twelve 
months, and will flourish year after year, pro¬ 
ducing a perfect carpet of beautiful green all 
the year round except from the middle of May 
till the third week in June, when it will be a 
mass of white blossom. S. hypnoidea thrives 
in any ordinary garden soil, and will succeed 
in partial shade.—N. French. 

[Many thanks; but we find the reduction 
of the photo is much too great for us to obtain 
the result we desire.—E d.] 


NATIONAL HARDY PLANT SOCIETY. 
A meeting of growers and persons interested 
in hardy plants was held at the George Hotel, 
Shrewsbury, on the 17th ult., most of the 
largest exhibitors being present. On the 
motion of Mr. John Harkness, seconded by 
Mr. Frank Bouskell, Mr. A. J. Macself took 
the chair, and opened the meeting bv explain¬ 
ing the objects and aims of the society. Mr. 
John Harkness followed in an able address 
on the advantages from a trade point of view. 
Mr. Frank Bouskell followed, dealing chiefly 
with the amateur’s point of view. He men¬ 
tioned that he had heard from Mr. Irving, of 
Kew, who said : “ I think, however, that it is 
quite time such a society was formed in the 
interests of hardy plants, and I Bhall have 
much pleasure in supporting your objects and 
joining the society when formed.” Mr. S. 
Arnott, Dumfries, had written him to say 
that he should be glad to render the society 
what assistance he could. He had been in 
favour of the formation of such a society for 
many years, and wished the movement a suc¬ 
cessful issue. He said he had received nume¬ 
rous other promises of support in fact, the 
replies were very nearly unanimous on the 
question. After a most interesting discus¬ 
sion, Mr. George Gibson moved, Mr. R. 
Went seconded, and it was resolved unani¬ 
mously : 

“ That a National Hardy Plant Society be 
formed, for the encouragement, the exten¬ 
sion, and the improvement of hardy plant cul¬ 
ture, whether for the garden or for exhibi¬ 
tion, and for the improvement of the 
nomenclature, and that this meeting pledges 
itself to use every endeavour to promote the 
same.” 

It was decided to hold the next meeting at 
the Edinburgh Show on September 7th. 

[We fail to see any strong reason for it. 
There are too many societies, and often founded 
for most trivial objects. For many years now 
the battle of hardy flowers has keen fought, and 
hardy flowers have ivon. —Ed.] 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Pasony border. — Would you please inform me on 
tin* suitable planting of a I’irony harder, f-o that a 
< uiye--ion of blonin, niay be available tfirr>uuti the 
tmimer? 1 want 1’ieonirs to be the chief object, 
but .should like advice a«t, to plant it? ^ ether things to 
bloom when the Pn-nnifs are over. The border is 
:<(» feet Ions and ItJ feet wide, and lias a fence of 
IVtizance Briers as a background. —I.LlRt'M. 

[The Paeon ies could not be planted at a 
better time than the present. We think it 
right, however, to remind you that, as a 
Hass, these tilings are not long lived, giving 
usually of their best during the latter pnrt of | 
June and through July to the middle or be- ! 
yond. The primary difficulty in the way of 
ai ranging a succossional flowering for a long 
period is the extent of the border—30 feet by 
10 feet—and, perhaps, the most suitable com¬ 
panions for the Preonies would be Narcissus i 
for a spring-time display and Lilies for j 
autumn—that is to say, the larger-growing j 
herbaceous plants, of more spreading habit, [ 
would hardly be suitable in the circumstances. 
Tufted Pansies could be planted to form a j 
broad margin. For a succcssional flowering i 
in the Pneonies, you would require the old | 
double crimson and double rose, *lobata 1 
Single), *Canari, candidissima, Duches-e de \ 
Nemours, *Penelopc, Mme. Callot, Mmr. 
Crosse, Festiva maxima, Marie Lcmoine. | 
La Iiosiere, La Tendre<sso, *albiflora, *Alba- ■ 
tross, # Duwm, # Margaret Attwood, *Tlie | 
Dragon, and # The Mikado. Those marked j 
with an asterisk-thus * — are single or semi 


double, with usually a tuft of golden anthers 
in centre. If you planted two or three 
plants of each, a good flowering would re¬ 
sult. Daffodils like Emperor, Empress, Sir 
Watkin, Barri conspicuus, ornatus, and in- 
comparabilis. Beauty, or Blackwell, would 
make a good display before the Pseonies, 
while suen Lilies as tigrinum and speciosum 
in variety would serve for an autumn display 
when the Pfeoniee were done.] 

Stem-rooting Lilium*.— According to some 
authorities. Lilium Batemanni, L. Browni, L. cro- 
ceum, L. elegans, L. Hansoni. and L. nepalente are 
stem-root ers, while others say they are net. Which 
is right?—M. 

[Nearly all Lilies are stem-rooting to a 
certain extent, but in some species, such as 
Lilium auratum and L. speciosum, this fea¬ 
ture is far more pronounced than in others. 
It is, however, quite impossible to draw any 
hrd-and-fast line between the two sections, 
for even individual peculiarities play a part 
in the matter. Of those referred to, we 
should regard their proportion of stem-roots 
in the following order: Croceum, elegans, 
Batemani, Browni, Hansoni, and nepalense. 
The last three root very sparingly in this 
way.] 

Romney* Coulteri bade not opening. -Can 
you suggest a cause for the buds of Romneya 
Coulteri going off like this? In the first two years 
it bore plenty of blossom. Last year only a few. 
This year not one. All buds go like this. I have 
sprayed it with an insecticide. It is in a good, rich 
soil in a sunny place. It is now quite a big shrub. 
I cover it in winter with coal-ashes.— Primrose. 

[The failure is undoubtedly due to the sun¬ 
lessness and cold of the past two seasons, 
and this Californian Poppy-wort, inhabiting 
a much warmer climate than our own. natu¬ 
rally feels the absence of sun-warmth. In 
all probability, no better result will be expe¬ 
rienced another year unless the season be 
one of exceptional heat. You can only assist 
matters by cutting out to the ground level 
any thin and useless shoots that are likely to 
overcrowd and keep light and air from the 
remainder. Generally speaking, the plant, 
though hardy enough to stand in open, sunny 
borders in favoured districts, should, for the 
ensuring of its flowering year by year, be 
planted against or near a south wall, where 
the warmth of the position, as well as the 
reflected heat from the wall, would be bene¬ 
ficial.] 

Tree-Lupin*.— Seme time ago I saw a note in 
your paper in which the writer 6poke of the hardi¬ 
ness of ttie Tree-Lupins. To my mind, there should 
be no difficulty in growing them in the southern 
counties of England and Ireland, ae I have outside 
my greenhouse two plants which are exposed to all 
sorts of weather, yet they seem quite happy. Last 
year I pruned my Tree-Lupins in March and nailed 
them to the greenhouse wall, but somebody told me 
that they should be pruned as soon as they have 
done flowering. Is this right?—H. H., Co. Down. 

[Tree-Lupins should be pruned in the 
spring, but this must be carefully done, or 
the plants will assume a stiff appearance, and 
the natural grace of the plants be spoiled. 
There is no need to train them to a wall in 
your district, as you will find, we think, 
that they are quite hardy in the open.—E d.] 

Manuring lawn.—I shall be much obliged if you 
will let me know if basic slag is a good tiling to put 
on my tennis-court, and should it be mixed with any 
mould? The Grass is rather thin. — L. Franklin. 

[Basic slag is a phosphatic manure, and 
generally causes the production of a good 
growdh of white Clover. Many people do 
not like Clover on lawns, but you, perhaps, 
do not share the objection. We think, how¬ 
ever, your land would probably be all the 
better for an additional dressing of nitrate of 
soda in the spring. The slag is best applied 
in autumn. It is merely a question of con¬ 
venience whether it be sown alone or mixed 
with mould.] 

Arranging a border (Ignoramus ).—We are 
afraid, from your description of the border, 
that nothing short of lifting all that exists, 
trenching and manuring the soil, and re¬ 
modelling the whole, would give any satisfac¬ 
tion. The overgrown Michaelmas Daisies— 
always great robbers of the soil if allowed to 
go their own way—would most assuredly have 
to be discarded. For effective work— i.c.. for 
grouping so as to make a display—the border 
is all too narrow-, though to some extent this 
might be overcome by planting the dwarfer¬ 
growing things. As you know little of the 
work or the plants, nothing short of a plan 
to some sort of scale would meet the case, 


and this is beyond our scope. The most suit¬ 
able things would be Flag Irises, Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes, Paeonies, Lilies, Campanulas, Mega¬ 
seas, Hcpaticas, Pentstemous, Spanish Irises, 
Daffodils, Achilleas, Poppies, Gaillardias, the 
dwarfer growing Asters, as A. amellus, A. a. 
bessarabicus, A. acris, A. laevigatus, and 
others, Sedum spectabile and Arnebia. Pinks, 
alpine and dwarf Phloxes, Violas, and Aubrie- 
tias near the margin would be helpful. In 
addition, early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
could be planted in spring, as well as Carna¬ 
tions, and a few select annuals to provide 
early colour effects while the more permanent 
subjects are becoming established. 

Monarda didyma _The note from The. 

Field regarding the Oswego Tea is valuable 
as pointing out the usefulness of one of the 
best of our hardy border flowers. The point 
specially emphasised regarding its require¬ 
ment of a wet soil is needful, as the 
Monarda is extremely unsatisfactory on a dry 
one. It may live in the latter for a time, 
but unless well watered in such a situation 
it will not only give very poor flowers, but 
the plants will eventually dwindle away. I 
have had considerable experience of this 
handsome plant, and my advice to those who 
have a poor dry soil, where watering cannot 
be freely attended to, is to avoid attempting 
this Monarda. On the other hand, those who 
can give it plenty of moisture should not go 
long without it. When well grown it is ex¬ 
tremely showy. There are inferior varie¬ 
ties, and those who wish to buy it should 
endeavour to secure only the best forms. 
Thcro is a variety called Cambridge Scarlet 
which is one of the best of these varieties. 
Even a comparatively poor variety will be 
quite transformed by being properly culti¬ 
vated.— S. Arnott. 

-The interesting note on Monarda 

didvma, at p. 490, should induce many more 
to grow it. I agree with all that is saiil in it* 
praise, having grown it in almost all kinds of 
soil during the past thirty years. I do not 
remember having seen it so fine anywhere ns 
in a small garden I have charge of, where the 
soil is light and none too ricli. In this gar¬ 
den it grows from 2 feet to 3 feet high. A 
large mass, having as companion plants 
Coieopsis urandiflora, blue Larkspur, and 
Princess Alice Stock, with a bold group of 
Mignonette in front, is very striking. I make 
it a rule to lift and replant after the second 
year, giving the plants fresh soil. Every shoot 
will make a strong growth. In a cut state it 
is charming if the flowers are allowed to age 
somewhat before they are cut. The flowers 
are very useful for tall vases. Long masses, 
from 10 feet to 20 feet across, would be 
glorious in large grounds. Everyone should 
grow it, even in small gardens, for its fine, 
warm colour. If more attention were given 
to things of this type, we should not have so 
many dull gardens.— Dorset. 

Calega Hartlandl.— A wonderful ad¬ 
vance has been made in nearly all families of 
hardy plants, newer varieties showing a 
reat improvement in size and substance of 
loom and vigour of habit, this applying 
alike to those whose numbers are large, as 
the Asters and Phloxes, or only few in 
number, as in the case of the Goat’s-rue 
Galega officinalis, and G. o. alba, the 
old lilac and white forms of which have long 
been common in all gardens. They are 
among the few that do fairly well in poor 
borders, although, like the majority of 
things, they respond freelv to more liberal 
treatment, "a sunny position and a deep 
sandy loam suiting them admirably. They can 
remain in the same quarters for many years, 
although they are the better for occasional 
division. The variety named at the head of 
this note is much more vigorous than the 
type, attaining in fairly good tsoil a height 
of 5 feet. Forming as it does a dense mass 
of flower and foliage, it makes an admirable 
plant for the back of large borders. The 
flower-stems are much longer, and spikes 
and individual blooms considerably larger. 
The upper part of the flower is deeper in 
shade than the lower, giving it a very dis¬ 
tinct appearance. Associated with Gypso- 
hila or light Grasses, it is a charming 
ower for dinner-table work er single small 
vases. - E. B. 8. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EFFECT OF GROUP OF SCOTCH FIRS 
SOME YEARS AFTER CLEARANCE OF 
OTHER TREES. 

A good many vears ago I came into posses¬ 
sion of one of the very common mixed planta¬ 
tions which occur everywhere in our country, 
and in which all sorts of trees are jumbled 
together, with no relation to each other — 
Pines, summer - leafing trees, and shrubs. 
Seeing that the only things of permanent 
value and right use on the spot were some 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Trees for front garden.-Could you please sug¬ 
gest the names of two suitable trees for planting in 
the front of a house, roughly facing north, in a 
strip of garden 10 feet to 15 feet deep, with plenty 
of width, which gets the early-morning sun? At pre¬ 
sent 1 have two mop-headed Acacias, which must 
1 be five years or six years old, and have this year 
grown very thick and strong, so that they are rather 
i darkening the house, besides being rather ugly at 
such close quarters. Of course, they could be thinned 
I out a good deal, but I should prefer to replace 
them by something more uncommon and ornamental, 
which would not grow so thickly, and, preferably, 
flowering. I have thought of Kobinia hispida for 
one. Could you make other suggestions? One gets 
tick of the usual trees planted in such strife of 


pretty bronzy hue. It ia less vigorous, nud 
consequently better .adapted for 6mall gardens 
than Cerasus p6cudo-ccrasus Watereri, with 
pure white, semi-double flowers, which (al¬ 
though, we think, too big for your purpose) 
is a remarkably handsome tree. Pyrus flori- 
bunda atro-sanguinea, a bushy yet slender- 
growing member of tho Apple family, forms 
a beautiful low-growing tree. It is exceed¬ 
ingly floriferous ; the blossoms are coral-red 
in the bud state, but become paler after ex¬ 
pansion. Quite a break away from any of 
the above is Rhus typhina (Stag's Horn 
Sumach), a small tree with handsome pinnate 



A group of Fir-trees at Gravetye Manor, East Grinstcad. 


Scotch and Corsican Pines, I grubbed every 
other tree out, the result being a very scare¬ 
crow-like effect. I have now had a photo¬ 
graph taken of this nearly twenty years’ 
growth of at one time poor little starved 
Scotch Firs, which are now" brought together 
inapicturesque group, and will improve every 
day for many years to come. The same good 
result can be had by the like treatment of the 
many mixed, muddle shrubberies of our time, 
which never give a good effect. R. 


Pruning Wistaria (Chad ).—Do not prone until 
the leaves have fallen, then cut back the growths to 
within three or four joints of the point from which 
they started in spring. 
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ground, like Acacias, Hawthorns, Silver Maples, 
, Laburnums, etc. I should like to say how very help- 
I ful your puper always L,.—L. D. II. 

[We can understand your desire to avoid 
planting subjects that are to be met with 
everywhere. Robinia hispida should de s 
cidedly 6uit your purpose, and, in addition, 
j the following are all good: Amelanchier 
canadensis (Snowy Mespilus), a tree from 
15 feet to 20 feet high, with a profusion of 
>ure white flowers in April. The decaying 
eaves, too, are usually brightly tinted before 
they drop. Prunus (Cerasus) pseudo-cerasus, 
a Japanese member of the Cherry family, has 
large, semi-double flowers, of a pleasing shade 
i of pink, while the young leaves are of a 


leaves, and spikes of crimson fruit at the end 
of the summer. As tastes vary considerably, 
we have given you half-a-dozen names, to 
! enable you to make a selection therefrom.] 
Insects attacking Poplars (H. J. T .).—The In- 
i sects attacking the silver Poplar are aphides, and 
thorough spraying with a nicotine wash as soon as 
they appear should be effective in killing them, but 
it is important to commence spraying very early, so 
as to catch the first wingless brood. It is possible 
that spraying in the middle of March with caustic 
wash might do some good, but the method first 
recommended is the most likely to provo satisfactory. 
The other Toplars appear to be suffering from sonic 
sort of canker, but the material 6ent is insufficient 
to allow us to ascertain precisely what it Is. It 
would be well to cut out any bad places quite 
j cleanly, and paint the wounds with lead paint or 
j with Stockholm tar. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES AND TiEPLIES. 

Trials of single-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— In the early spring of the present 
year the National Chrysanthemum Society 
determined to inaugurate a series of trials of 
the single-flowered Chrysanthemums, with 
the object of publishing lists of too-much- 
alike varieties, as well as of others that could 
be classified as synonymous. Reference was 
made to these trials in the issues of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated at that time, and now the 
testing of the different sorts is being carried 
out. The early-flowering singles are being 
dealt with in very comprehensive fashion by 
the Messrs. W. Wells and Co. in their nur¬ 
sery at Merstham, Surrey, the whole of the 
plants being grown in the open. The Floral 
Committee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, under whose auspices the trial is 
being conducted, will examine the plants on 
three occasions, the first visit taking place on 
Saturday, September 10th, the next on Sep¬ 
tember 24ih, and on October 15th. Tho in- 
Mpection of these outdoor varieties begins at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, and all members 
of the society are privileged to attend. In 
No vernier the mid-season eingle Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will be examined at Messrs. II. J. 
Jones’s Nurseries, Limited, Keston, where 
there has been got together a large and com¬ 
prehensive collection, all grown in pole. In 
December the late-flowering singles will be 
dealt with at the nunsery of Messrs. H. Can¬ 
ned and Sons, Swanley. A visit to one or 
all of the collections mentioned above will 
afford those who care to take the trouble an 
immense amount of pleasure and much valu¬ 
able information. This series of trials is an 
endeavour on the part of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society to eliminate a large number of un¬ 
necessary varieties, and should narrow down 
the selection of good kinds to a sensible com¬ 
pass.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums—getting the glass¬ 
house In order. —Growers should remember 
that in three or four weeks the whole of the 
November-flowering plants will have to be 
housed. Lose no time, therefore, but com¬ 
mence operations forthwith. See that the 
houses arc cleaned and the heating appara¬ 
tus in order. Ventilation is important. Tho 
roof should be drip-proof, and cracked or 
broken glass be renewed. Tho smallest hole 
may cause incalculable damage to a promis¬ 
ing exhibition bloom should rain percolate 
through the roof, and tho drip persistently 
fall among the fast unfolding florets. A coat 
of paint would do good, ns would also the 
lime-washing of all walls of glass structures 
in which Chrysanthemums have to bo housed 
and flowered. Lime-washing of the walls 
fills up many crevices where insects lurk. 
Blinds for shading the blooms should also be 
put in order. Where there are no blinds out¬ 
side, arrange a series of lengths of light 
tiffany to run on wires through brass rings. 
These may be drawn across and back again 
at will. See that a piece of tiffany is se- 
curelv adjusted under the opening of each 
ventilator, as this will intercept smuts, etc., 
which would cause trouble, especially in 
populous neighbourhoods, where chimneys 
abound.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum pests. —In your current 
issue, August 20th, page 504, I not : ce you 
have an article, signed "Bourne Vale,” on 
Chrysanthemums. The writer of the 
article has made what I consider a very 
serious mistake in discoursing about “a 
small black insect,’’ very much resembling 
a crocodile in form, which, he says, attacks 
tho points of the young shoots, and then 
goes on to say : “ They ought to be de¬ 
stroyed.” Having made a study of these 
insect enemies and friends for quite a num¬ 
ber of years, I have no hesitation whatever 
in saying that the insect referred to is the 
larva of the ladybird, and if your correspon¬ 
dent will carefully watch the habits of th r 
insect, ho will see that it i3 a dcadlv enemy 
to green-fly, which it devours in the larva 
stage quite readily. A fully grown insact — 
i.c., the ladybird—which is a beetle, is not 
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nearly so ravenous as the larva. In sub¬ 
stantiation of my claim, I would refer you 
to the book published by Mr. J. B. Rowe on 
the Chrysanthemum, and refer you particu¬ 
larly to the chapter on “Inject Enem es and 
Friends.” You will see that the ladyb rd 
larva is described as of the crocodile or alli¬ 
gator form, and this description talles 
exactly with the description of the insect 
given by “Bourne Vale.” I leave all those 
insects severely alone, knowing the good 
they do to the plants. The greatest enemies 
my Chrysanthemums have are green-fly, 
leaf-miner, and earwig.— Mostoxian. 

Early-flowering Pompons. — That the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemum has come to 
stay, and that every year its growers are mul¬ 
tiplied, are facts that speak for themselves. 
You see them wherever you travel—in the 
country garden, where they bloom with the 
greatest profusion ; in the town garden, where 
they rise above their environment, giving 
much colour to surroundings that are not 
always the most attractive. By far the 
greatest number are found among the 
Japanese varieties, and the pretty little Pom¬ 
pons are not given their proper place in the 
garden. This is a pity, as in that particular 
class—small though it may be—there are 
come dwarf in habit that always bloom well, 
making very desirable plants in gardens where 
there is not. overmuch room for tall subjects, 
and they ought not to be quite forgotten, 
from their value as plants in pots, for getting 
into window-boxes, when it becomes plainly 
visible that some of the summer plants begin 
to look worn-out and ready for shifting.— 
W. F. D. 

Chrysanthemum Whirlwind. -We have many 
beautiful forms of Ox-eye Daisies, like Maximum 
(the Shasta Daisy). One I saw recently in a nursery 
took my fancy. Whirlwind has twirled florets, broad, 
and of good service for cutting. The plant is dwarf 
in habit, and from now until September ia seldom 
devoid of flowers. It is particularly useful for 
harvest festivals. Like all of this type, it is in¬ 
creased easily by division of roots in the late autumn 
or spring. — W. F. D. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tn Strawberry-land.— On June 15th a 
Covent Garden salesman wrote me : “ Thirty 
thousand baskets of Southampton Strawber¬ 
ries to-day,” which means that over 100,000 
pounds of fruit were gathered in one day in 
the famous Hampshire fields. Although the 
Strawberries coming from that locality are 
termed “ Southamptons,” they are grown at 
some distance from that town. I do not 
know how many acres are occupied with this 
fruit, but when I say that the Strawberry 
country extends from Burlesden to Fareham, 
a distance of five miles, your readers will get 
a fair idea of tho magnitude of this industry. 
Nature seems to have formed this tract of 
land for the express purpose of producing 
early fruits. I suppose we have not, in the 
British Isles, another locality quite like it. 
Rarely indeed do spring frosts touch it, and 
even when they do it is with such a light 
hand that no great loss is experienced. Shel¬ 
tered from cold winds, near the sea, which 
undoubtedly exercises a wholesome influence, 
and blessed with bright sunshine in early 
spring, when in the neighbourhood of London 
dull weather prevails, this part of Hampshire 
is indeed a favoured spot, and has, therefore, 
become the largest distributing centre for 
Strawberries in the kingdom. It is not Lon¬ 
don alone —the Midlands. Northern, and 
Scotch towns taketlieir early supplies from the 
Hampshire fields. It is also pleasing to know 
that an export trade is don^, a considerable 
amount of fruit being sent to Belgium. In 
early days Southampton Straw berries started 
at 3s. 6d., and finished at Is. 6d. per lb., but 
now- the earliest gatherings will not make 
more than 3s. per basket of from 3 lb. to 5 lb., 
and this year the price dropped to 9d. per 
basket in two days. Those who were early 
in the field, the pioneers of the industry, arc 
men of capital, but those who started later, 
and who never had the benefit of the higher 
prices, are certainly no more favoured than 
growers in the later districts. The enormous 
area now under cultivation must always keep 
prices down to a very low level, and now and 


then there comes a slump, which almost 
crushes the life out of the man who has no 
balance at his bankers’ to fall back upon. 

Garden cats.— I quite agree with a corre¬ 
spondent, who states that under certain cir¬ 
cumstances a garden cat is almost, if not 
quite, a necessity; but I must dissent from 
the opinion that it should not be well fed. 

It would be a pity if those who keep cats 
for the purpose of protecting their produce 
from the attacks of vermin should be led to 
believe that they will not hunt if they are well 
fed. Wo must remember that a cat cannot 
always find vermin. There are times when 
(he supply runs short, and under such circum¬ 
stances the cat would experience the pangs of 
hunger. I grow fruit, such as Strawberries, 
Grapes, ana Tomatoes, for profit, and, sur¬ 
rounded as I am by fields, with broad hedge¬ 
rows, which characterise many parts of Sur¬ 
rey, I can safely say that, without cats, my 
profits would be reduced to a vanishing-point. 
My experience, extending over thirty years, 
is that the well-fed cat hunts well. 

Spineless Cactus. —Your readers gene¬ 
rally will be acquainted with the Prickly 
Pear, which, as they know, is produced by a 
species of Opuntia, the leaves of which are 
so thickly clothed with spines that in Algeria 
and some other parts of the world it is used 
for hedges—indeed, it is about the only thing 
that can be utilised for that purpose where 
the sun is intense, and no rain falls for 
months together. The fruit has been well 
known in Covent Garden for many years, and 
is not to be despised, but there is one great 
drawback to its more liberal consumption. 
The covering is studded with minute spines, 
so that it requires very careful handling, for, 
although these spines are not in any way 
poisonous, being so small, it is a matter of 
some difficulty to get free of them if once 
they enter the flesh. For many years I have 
grown the hardy species, and at one time I 
propagated it rather largely. I often had to 
scrape my hands to free them from the spines ; 

I could not get rid of them in any other way. 

It is undoubtedly the spiny nature of the 
fruit that keeps consumption down to a low 
level. It is not safe to put it into the hands 
of children ; hawkers could never make a 
feature of it. When we take into considera¬ 
tion that this Cactus will grow’ and bear fruit 
under conditions which are destructive to 
plant life generally, we may realise the full 
value of tho spineless variety which is said to 
have been raised. J. Cornhill. 

By fleet. _gA._ 

WORK AMONG RASPBERRIES. 
(Reply to “ Somerville.”) 

The Raspberry crop this year has been a 
heavy one, the berries were very large, and 
the flavour, w^hen the great lack or solar 
warmth which characterised the month of 
July is taken into consideration, was very 
fair. Growth has also been good, for the 
stools pushed up an abundance of healthy ^ 
young canes early in the season. These 
w T ere thinned out as soon as it could be seen 
which w r ere the best and strongest in proxi- 
mitv to the stools. Those situated some 
distance away and between the rows were 
dispensed with altogether. This early re¬ 
duction of young growths has a marked and 
very beneficial effect on those retained, as 
they quickly develop into healthy, vigorous 
canes which seldom fail to give a good 
account of themselves the following year. 
In addition to this, the cutting out of sur¬ 
plus growths early in the season allows of a 
more free circulation of air and warmth among 
both old and new canes. The crop is much 
benefited thereby; it admits of gathering 
being performed more conveniently, while 
the new canes become better ripened. When 
Raspberries are grown on this principle, there 
is not much to be done when gathering 
ceases, beyond cutting out the old canes aim 
reducing those of the current year’s growth 
to a convenient number if it is found that 
too many have been left. In regard to this, 
it must be borne in mind that rather more 
canes than will ultimately be required 
should always be retained, as a margin is 
necessary to allow for such contingencies 
arising as having to dispense with unripened 
canes, losses by frost, etc. These new oanee 
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must be left full length and fastened to 
the trellis or stakes to prevent their being 
blown about and damaged by high winds, as 
well as to present a neat and tidy appearance. 
This done, and the surface soil between the 
rows freed of weeds and rubbish, the autumnal 
mulch of half-decayed manure can then be 
applied at any convenient opportunity. To 
one who cultivates Raspberries in the manner 
indicated, there are hundreds who never 
think either of thinning the young canes in 
their initial, stage of growth, or of cutting 
out the old ones when they have done fruit¬ 
ing until late in the season, and it is not 
unusual to hear of this being postponed 
till the following spring. All this results in 
a great waste of energy, and it is small 
wonder that the complaints of Raspberries 
failing are so frequent when they are grown 
under such conditions. 

In all cases where insects have been 
troublesome, extra precautions should be 
taken, and, as soon as the old canes have 
been cut out and the young ones reduced 
to a convenient number, they should be 
burnt forthwith. Great care should also be 
exercised in the cleaning of the ground. 
Have no extraneous matter lying about 
under which insects can hibernate. Before 
applying the usual mulch of manure, it is 
a good plan, in such circumstances, to 
stir the surface soil thoroughly, then dress 
it with vaporite and mix this with the soil 
by giving the latter a good scarifying. As 
the insect pests affecting the Raspberry have 
been so recently dealt with in the columns of 
this paper, it is unnecessary to pursue the 
matter further in this note. A. W. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Grapes failing. —I have quite recently taken on 
the ditties here, and I find the Grapes are turning 
red and sour. TheFe are Cucumbers in the same 
border. Would they cause it, or does the soil require 
more nourishment?— Bibs. 

[The Grapes being of a reddish colour, 
with the juice in a sour and watery condition, 
id a true indication that they are affected 
with a malady known ns shanking. This in 
your case is due to root trouble, brought 
about through the border being in a sour con¬ 
dition. That this is so is not to bo wondered 
at when Cucumbers are grown in the same 
border. The remedy is to lift the roots, clear 
out the sour and inert soil, and lay them out 
afresh in a newly-constructed border of sweet 
and suitable materials, and to grow the Cu¬ 
cumbers elsewhere in future. The lifting 
may be done towards the end of October. In 
the meantime, get the necessary quantity of 
compost prepared, and have accessories, such 
as drainage materials, etc., ready to hand, 60 
that there may be no delay occasioned when 
a commencement is made with the lifting.] 

Fungus on Black Currant-leaves.--1 shall be 
glad If you can let me know what disease it is that 
Is affecting the enclosed Black Cinrant-leaveB, and 
the remedy, if any. The bushes are not badly 
affected this year, but la-st year many were almo&t 
killed. The variety Booekoop was the first to be 
badly affected. Last winter we sprayed with alkali- 
wash.—B ristol. 

[The Currant-leaves are attacked by the 
fungus Glocosporium ribicolum. This fun¬ 
gus causes the leaves to lose their green 
colour in places, and, therefore, to become of 
little use to the plants for food-making, and 
often they drop prematurely. It would be 
well in another year to spray the bushes with 
Bordeaux mixture as soon as the fruit is 
gathered. ThiB autumn see that all the 
leaves are collected and burned, so as to de¬ 
stroy as far as possible the spores of the fun¬ 
gus, for a second form of fruit is produced 
on the fallen leaves, which starts the infec¬ 
tion of the foliage in the succeeding year.] 

Failure of Loganberries.— Can you tell me why 
my Loganberries fail? They are roughly trained oh 
east and south walls, grow well, and promise good 
crops, but when beginning to ripen the leaves turn 
brown, and much of the fruit shrivels. Would they 
do better in the open? If so, might one shorten the 
young growths to some extent to render staking 
easier—say, to 6 feet or 8 feet? 8ome of the plants 
are in a clayey soil, others in good loam; but all 
alike more or less fail.— Ooloo, Suffolk. 

[The Loganberry would, we should say, 
succeed much better out in the open in your 
locality than against a wall, particularly one 
with a south aspect. In addition to such a 
position being unsuitable, the unfavourable 
weather experienced in the early Summer 
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months no doubt contributed in no small 
degree to the fruit not setting and not swelling 
to maturity afterwards. You may shorten 
the young growths back to from 8 feet to 
10 feet next spring, or at pruning-time, but 
not before. The best way to grow the Logan¬ 
berry in the open is against a trellis, con¬ 
structed in a similar manner to that usually 
employed for training Raspberries on, only 
it should be of greater height, or not less 
than 6 feet.] 

VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 

In answer to “K.’s” inquiry in the issue of 
Gardening, August 20th, re the above, he 
might like to have my experience in North 
Yorkshire with them. Wishing to grow 
some large Onions, and not having too much 
glass to spare, I sowed a few drills thinly on 
a south border of Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s 
Excelsior. These were sown at the end of 
August (the 31st, to be exact), about a fort¬ 
night after the Giant Rocca, as I thought, if 
they got too much advanced in the autumn, 
they would be liable to run prematurely to 
seed the following year. The ground in¬ 
tended for the bed was bastard-trenched in 
tho winter, the soil being well broken up, 
and a good dressing of manure worked in, a 
sprinkling of air slaked lime being also 
added. The ground was left rough all the 
winter for the frost to work upon. Tho first 
week in March, the ground being dry, a dress¬ 
ing of soot was forked in, levelling the ground 
as the work proceeded. The whole plot was 
then trodden firm, and the surface run over 
with a rake, and then the Onions were 
planted out in rows 15 inches apart, and 
12 inches between the plants in the rows. 
The plants were allowed to grow on all the 
summer, receiving two dressings of soot in 
showery weather. In August the tops were 
bent down, and the crop of first-class bulbs 
was lifted in September, and, after being 
well ripened, was bunched and hung on 
rafters in a potting shed, where they kept 
until the end of February, when I started on 
the spring sown Onions (James’s Long Keep¬ 
ing), which had not been touched till then. 
From my experience, I think that Cranston’s 
Excelsior is better than Ailsa Craig; the 
bulbs seem firmer. This opinion has been 
endorsed by one or two gardeners round here. 
The great thing is to sow thinly, if possible, 
to give tho bed a dressing of wood-ashes at 
tho beginning of winter, and to make the bed 
firm after frost in case the plants get lifted 
up and their roots injured. If the Onions 
are hung in bunches in an airy, frost proof 
shed, they will keep far better than if laid on 
shelves. Stonegrave. 

YORKSHIRE HERO PEA. 

I observe reference is made to this old Pea 
as having recently received at the hands of 
the Royal Horticultural Society an award of 
merit. It is much to be wondered at that 
this capital variety never received such an 
award long since, but possibly until the pre¬ 
sent season it never was included in a Royal 
Horticultural Society’s trial. It was origi¬ 
nally put into commerce as an improvement 
on Veitch’s Perfection, and 60 on became a 
very popular variety for market. As a field 
variety for such purpose it is still one of the 
best. When included in the very extensive 
trial of Peas conducted at Wisiey by the 
Royal Horticultural Society this year, it not 
mly showed most abundant cropping quali¬ 
ties, but was also free from mildew, a very 
important feature, seeing that the great 
majority of Peas there were coated with mil¬ 
dew. Such a good Pea, no matter its age, 
could pot be ignored, and to it, in connection 
with several others, three marks were 
awarded. These are now held to be, with 
the approval of the council, equivalent to 
awards of merit if no such award has pre¬ 
viously been made. It was no fault of the 
committee inspecting these Peas that such 
an award had not been made long since. In 
making that award, not a member knew the 
name of the variety, neither ie any name of 
anything grown for trial at Wisiey made 


known until an award has been made. The 
award was made absolutely on the merits of 
the variety as presented amidst a great num¬ 
ber of others, and nothing was known as to 
whether new or old. 

There is an impression prevalent that only 
large podded varieties now receive awards. 
That is an error. In the trial in question, 
two comparatively small-podded varieties, of 
which Yorkshire Hero proved to bo one, stood 
out markedly, because of their great produc¬ 
tiveness. That feature, combined with their 
excellent flavour and comparative freedom 
from mildew, caused them to receive the 
same awards as did several other much larger- 
podded varieties. It is hoped, by saving seed 
from a few' of the absolutely clean stocks, 
and growing them next year, to ascertain how 
far those features may be hereditary. 

A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tying up lettuces.—Would you kindly inform 
me of the grneral rule for the time of tying up the 
Lettuces which are not of the self-folding kinds? I 
have seen plenty of instructions for growing in 
Gardening Illustrated and books, but not a word 
about tying up.- Exon. 

[Lettuces of the Cos varieties, which have 
to be tied to get the hearts properly blanched, 
should be attended to as soon as the inner 
leaves show signs of folding or turning in¬ 
wards, about twelve days before tho Lettuces 
are required for use.*.‘The tying is done as k 
follow's: Take a strand of raffia, and, after 
bringing all tho outer leaves closo up to¬ 
gether, pass it round the plant two or three 
times, and tie near the top. The tying must 
be done just tight enough to ’exclude light 
from the interior or heart, but not 60 tight as 
to prevent the latter from becoming full- 
grown. Some growers merely put one tie to 
each plant, and that near the top, when the 
leaves are brought together. A great many 
of the fine types of Cos Lettuces now in com¬ 
merce for summer use require no tying at. 
all, so well do they fold in naturally. All 
the tying we now find it necessary to uo is 
with regard to the autumn-raised plants. To 
have well-blanched hearts, these must be tied 
in early spring, as soon as the hearts begin 
to form.] 

Preventing Cos Lettuce from bolting.- I 

Should be very clad if you would be kind enough to 
tell me any way to keep Cos Lettuces from bolting. 

I f have had an absolute failure this year with all 
Cos Lettuces. They have gone perfectly well up to 
the «dagc of folding in, when, instead of getting 
firm hearts, they have simply bolted. I have given 
them every care and attention, and transplanted 
them on to good, well-manured ground from their 
seed-boxes. Can you give me nny advice as to what 
to do? Is it the fault of tho exceptionally wet 
•season? Exactly the same thing has happened with 
onr Radishes—they have refused to bulb properly. 
We have a Dutch garden, with Box edging round the 
Inirders. Every annual planted there this summer, 
in the way of Dianthue, Stocks, etc., has been com¬ 
pletely eaten by slugs and snails. I have continually 
sprinkled the beds all round with lime, but that has 
not kept the 6lugs away for long. Can you ad vine 
me what to do for the slugs, or tell me of anything 
to grow in the beds that slugs would not eat? — 
M. K. Bell. 

[We do not for one moment think the wet 
season is in any way responsible for your 
Lettuces bolting prematurely. It is in hot, 
dry weather this usually occurs, and the 
opposite conditions invariably have a con¬ 
trary effect. According to our own expe¬ 
rience, Lettuces have remained in a condi¬ 
tion fit for use for a much longer period than 
usual this season. The cause of your trouble 
is, without doubt, the method you pursue in 
the raising of the plants. To raise them in 
boxes, and afterwards to prick them off into 
frames for early spring use, or for planting at. 
the foot of a south wall or some equally shel¬ 
tered position, is good practice; but if sub¬ 
sequent crops are raised in this way, the 
plants are almost certain to bolt. From eaFly 
in April until mid-August the seed should bo 
sown in the open garden, in drills 1 foot 
apart. When large enough, thin the plants to 
9 inches apart, and if you keep the ground 
frequently hoed between them, both to kill 
weeds and aerate the Boil, and afford ample 
supplies of water in dry weather, there should 
be no bolting unless the plants are allowed to 
remain so long on the ground after they are 
fit for use that they naturally run to seed. 

In very light soils it is a good plan to sow 
Lettuces on north borders or similar posi¬ 
tions, where the plants will not experience 
Original frem 
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the full force of the sun in the height of 
summer. The plants will then keep in good 
condition for some time before running to 
seed, and be more crisp and tender than if 
grown out in the open. The thinnings from 
the early and late sowings may bo trans¬ 
planted, but. it does not pay to treat, those 
raised in the summer months in the same 
manner, as they not only fail to attain the 
same size as those left in the drills, but also 
very quickly bolt. It is far better to sow 
oftener and thin early than to place any re¬ 
liance on plants which have been trans¬ 
planted, and we advise you to adopt this 
method in future. We are unable to ac¬ 
count for the Radishes not forming roots in 
the usual way, unless it is that you sow the 
seed too thickly. If you do so, you will never 
succeed in producing edible roots. With re¬ 
gard to the slug pest, some of the advertised 
preparations are useful. Box edgings form 
a great harbour for slugs, and it is a good 
plan to dribble a line of bran just inside the 
edgings, about 1 inch in width nnd the same 
in thickness, to act as a bait or trap for them. 
When they reach the bran they remain and 
teed on it, when it is an easy matter to pick 
them off and despatch them in the early 
morning. If persevered with, this proves an 
excellent way of getting rid of them. Be¬ 
tween the use of one of the preparations sug¬ 
gested and that of bran, you should expe¬ 
rience no difficulty whatever in growing 
Dianthus, etc., next year.] 

Salaafy- C.in you oblige me by telling me if en- 
oIommI is SaI>afy, and, if .*o. what part do you eat? 
1 understand it is used in salads. — Ukkn.uid Royce. 

[Yes; the plant is Salsafv, and it is also 
known as “the Vegetable Oyster.” The roots 
may be cooked, and the tenderest of the 
leaves are used for salads.] 

“English” Tomatoes from Holland. — 

The chief food inspector, Mr. McPhail, 
lately reported to a meeting of the Hull and 
Goole Port Sanitary Authority at Hull, that 
packages of Tomatoes were being landed 
into Hull from Holland labelled “Choice 
English Tomatoes.” He stated that the Port 
Authority did not possess power under the 
Merchandise Marks Act to prevent the use 
of this deliberately false description. The 
chairman, Alderman Askew, suggested that 
the attention of the Local Government 
Board should he called to this undoubtedly 
fraudulent practice. The matter was left in 
the hands of the Medical Officer of Health. 

First-early spring Cabbages.— In a para 
graph on this subject at page 512, I com¬ 
mitted the material mistake of advising the 
sowing of seed to secure first-early spring 
Cabbages, on August 31st. That was an 
error, as it should have been July 31st. Some 
of the very best breadths of first-early heart¬ 
ing Cabbages I have .seen anyw'here havo been 
from sowings made during the last week in 
July. If sown earlier, then bolting may fol¬ 
low, but, sown at the tiiue named, bolting is, 
with good varieties, avoided; One of the 
very earliest of small hearting Cabbages for 
a March sowing is the pointed Express, but, 
sown at the end of July, it invariably bolts. 
If sown in the third week in August, while it 
hearts in all right, it is too late for firs! early 
cutting. That, in any ease, was found to be 
so when, with other Cabbages, it was grown 
in three diverse places last spring.—A. D. 

Building a Mushroom-house.— I notice, 
on page 497 of your issue dated August 20th, 
in reply to a correspondent, vou give in¬ 
structions for making floor of Mushroom- 
be(L, and I thought that a few’ hints might 
he welcome. Supposing the house is con 
strueted of brickwork, I .should use only one 
length of, say, 4 inch angle-iron, and"that, 
of course, at the front, and cut a (base in 
the hack wall 3 inches wide and 1^ inches 
deep, on a level with the angle-iron, to form 
a key for the concrete, and "secure the ends 
of the angle-iron in wall. No transverse 

E ieces would be needed for any width of 
ed up to 4 feet. The proportions of the 
concrete should be four of shingle to one of 
Portland cement. A sufficient quantity to 
make one bed should he mixed, and, when 
mixin?, turn it o\er twice dry and twice 
when wet. Crushed furnace cinders with 
dust in make the best ballast, fur a hanging 
floor. If your correspondent wished, he 
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could make a concrete front by getting two 
11-inch l>v 2 inch boards and securely fix 
them on front of bed, with a space of 
4 inches between them, and fill in the space 
with concrete (do this while the material of 
the bed is wet). He will thus have a sort 
of concrete trough, which can be lime- 
washed whenever empty.—J im. 

Pea Continuity^— A Pea which will bear 
well and resist mildew* and dry weather in 
autumn is invaluable to gardeners. The 
variety named possesses the qualifications 
named to a marked degree, and it should 
always be grown by those who have to meet 
a demand for Peas in the autumn. The 
variety has a robust constitution, the haulm 
is of medium height- from 4 feet to 4 feet 
6 inches -and the pods, which are produced 
in pairs, are blunt, about 5 inches long, pro¬ 
portionately broad, dark green in colour, and 
filled with from six to seven large Pens, which 
are of the highest quality when cooked. It 
is a remarkably free cropper, and, as its name 
implies, it continues in bearing over a long 
period. Some rows of this variety sown at 
the end of May out in the open on heavy 
ground are now bearing very heavy crops, 
and have every appearance of continuing to 
do so for some time to come. - A. \V. 

Cucumbers, —If Cucumbers are required 
in quantity through the autumn and early 
winter, a house should be planted during 
September. Not much fire-heat need be used 
at the start. It strengthens the plants to 
give them their heads for a time, and not be¬ 
gin pinching too soon, and for winter fruit 
vigour is important, blit as soon as we begin 
to pinch it must be followed lip regularly, so 
as to keep the growth fairly thin. The usual 
course is to pinch one, or at the most two, 
leaves beyond the fruits. I believe in giving 
Cucumbers in w inter rather a heavy soil. If 
the loam is good, one-half may bo loam and 
the other a mixture of old hot bed manure, 
old plaster, wood-ashes, bone-meal, with a 
little crushed charcoal or burnt earth. A 
night temperature of 60 degs. will do, with a 
comfortable bottom-heat. 

BOOKS. 

GARDEN PLANNING. 

As author of “Garden Planning.” reviewed 
in your excellent paper, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, on August 8th, p. 480, will you per¬ 
mit me a protest against the unfair way your 
writer has dealt with the book? Such a 
criticism could only have resulted from a very 
superficial glance at the work, and I should 
be very sorry to associate yourself personally 
with your reviewer’s statements, because all 
my earlier lessons in garden craft were from 
your own writings, abundant evidence of 
which you will find in “ Garden Planning,” 
from the preface onwards. Your reviewer 
says : “ In our experience, each bit of ground 
has different aspects and surroundings from 
every other, and the beds should always be 
thought of in relation to the ground.” 

Tho use of the plurals, “aspects” and 
“surroundings,” rather stultifies the state¬ 
ment, but tho implication clearly is that my 
principles of planning ignore tho conditions 
of the site (of which aspect is, perhaps, the 
most important one), w’hereas, on the con¬ 
trary, from end to end of the book, I never 
cease to emphasise the importance of con¬ 
sidering aspect and environment as the most 
important factors for the guidance of the 
garden designer. 

Again, your reviewer has overlooked the 
explicit statements I made to the reader ns to 
the object arid usefulness of the plans. I do 
not advise the reader to “copy tho dia¬ 
grams.” These diagrams are simplified plans 
of gardens actually made, and their main 
purpose is to illustrate the practical applica¬ 
tion of the principles enunciated in the book. 

I particularly state that there are “ many pos¬ 
sible arrangements, all equally good,” for a 
given set of factors, pointing out that “per¬ 
sonal taste and inclination may bo allowed 
considerable seojio.'’ To quote your reviewer 
again- “A few black lines tell nothing” is 
misleading, because I take pains to emphasise 
the importance of the garden picture, recom¬ 


mending attention to the grouping and struc¬ 
ture in the vertical plane, and warning the 
reader that his design is only half completo 
when he has put his lines on paper. I need 
not quote further, and if you follow custom, 
you will probably resent my temerity in ques¬ 
tioning your reviewer’s dicta. 

W. S. Rogers. 

[The mam objection of our reviewer was that 
a took of such a size and such an aim should 
show the beauty obtained by means .of vieus, 
and that diagrams show nothing worth doing. 
Even the smallest cottage garden may be a 
picture and deserve to be shown ] 

The taxation of gardeners.— At Bow- 
street, on August 10th, Mr. Marsham de¬ 
livered a considered judgment in the case in 
which the Duke of Bedford was summoned 
for employing five male servants without 
licenses. Mr, Pickford represented the Lon¬ 
don County Council, at whose instance the 
proceedings were instituted; Mr. Henry D. 
Roome defended. It was stated that the five 
men were employed to plant flowers, prune 
shrubs, and do general gardening work at 
about nine or ten ornamental gardens in Bed- 
ford-square and other places, for the main¬ 
tenance of which the Duke of Bedford was 
responsible. The nature of their duties, it 
w as contended, brought them within the legal 
definition of gardeners, and as such they 
were liable to taxation. The defence was 
that, except for bedding out a few readv- 
grown plants in the summer-time, the men 
only ditl the ordinary work of labourers, and 
they were not gardeners within the meaning 
of the Act. The magistrate said that since 
the last hearing he had visited the gardens 
mentioned, and found that they were very 
nicely kept. There was a notice posted up 
at the entrance, in which he observed that the 
men who were instructed to enforce the rules 
were described as gardeners. The magistrate 
said that ho had come to the conclusion that 
the foreman, Beck, was a gardener within tho 
meaning of the Act, and a license ought to he 
taken out for him. There were a great many 
flowers in the gardens, which included Gera¬ 
niums, Stocks, and Lilies, and the wages 
which Beck received—viz., £2 a week—were 
about the average rate of pay for gardeners at 
most places. He had some doubt about the 
second man, whose wages were 32s. a week ; 
there was no proof before him as to what his 
skill might he. -With regard to the other 
three men, who were paid 30s. a week each, 
they were clearly not gardeners in his 
opinion, but came under the denomination of 
“ men who w r orked in a garden.” He only 
held that a license ought to be taken out 
with respect to the foreman, and he would 
impose a penalty of 20s, which would include 
the cost of the license, 15s. If either side 
wished him to state a case, he would be 
willing to do so.— The Times. 


Pot-pourri {Reply to M. L. C. Warn-n , 
page 552).—Dry La France and any of the 
6vveet-scented dark Rose-leaves, in small 
quantities, on some shoots of white or plain 
paper (not newspaper), well spread out 
and the leaves separated, frequently tossing 
and turning the leaves. When a certain 
amount are dry, they can be put together 
until enough perfectly dry petals are collected 
to fill a fair-sized bowl, care taken to see no 
insect eggs are left in. Add about a quarter 
the amount (breakfast-cupful) Lavender-buds 
and a few dry Lemon-Verbena leaves. Mix 
a quarter of the following essences mosL 
thoroughly, and put all into a covered jar. 
At the end of a week turn out, and, if liked, 
ndd a little more essence. Cover up again. 
It is better to add a little essence following 
year. I do not put bay salt in unless leaves 
are too dry and crackly, then a little sifted 
on and well stirred in is good. In a year’s 
time this mixture becomes blended, and is 
most exquisite, and never loses its perfume. 
Essence, to be bought at chemist’s : 2 drachms 
oil of Lavender. 2 drachms essence Bergamot, 
1 drachm essence ambergris, 1 drachm oil of 
cassia. 1 drachm oil of Cloves, 6 drops attar 
of Roses, 4 grains Musk. Cost of this mix¬ 
ture will be about 4s. 6d. ; it is sufficient for 
four bowls full of leaves (size, 15 inches 
across, 7 inches deep). -D. BartRam. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. FRED STRAKER (H.T.). 

I believe this will be a formidable rival to 
Mine. Abel Chatenay, and may even dis¬ 
place this popular sort in tho future, al¬ 
though this is saying a good deal. The 
colouring is lovely; in the young stage, 
orange-crimson ; as the bloom develops, it 
becomes a silvery-fawn on front of petals, 
and delicate orange-pink on the back. Then, 
again, the formation of its buds reminds me 
much of Pharisaer, with the addition of a 
sort of spiral finish, quite original as far as 


constitution, and doing well either on a Brier 
or on its own roots, it is found in many col¬ 
lections. I would not care to be without it, 
and admire it when grown as a standard. Its 
fragrance, too, is 60 rich that, whatever the 
size of the collection, it cannot be considered 
quite complete without this sort, and, though 
I the blossoms cannot compare in size with 
many, it is just one of the varieties that one 
| cannot afford to be without.—W. F. D. 

SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE SEASON 
1910. 

| If not an altogether satisfactory year for 
Roses, this has certainly not been so bad as 



Rose Mrs. Fred Straker. 


I know’, even in the very extensive class to 
which it belongs. Its foliage, too, is of a 
rich, bronzy-green, that not only lends a 
charm to the flow ers, but is also mildew- 
proof, a great point in its favour. I feel 
every confidence in recommending th s Rose 
to those who plant for garden decoration, 
and I am surprised it did not gain an award 
at Holland House. Rosa. 

Rose Duke of Edinburgh.— Since the day 

when Duke of Edinburgh was introduced 
(1868), there have been many Roses sent out, 
but not many have stood the test of time 
better than this—yet described—good old 
sort. Bright vermilion in colour, of a hardy 
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many I can call to mind. The wood passed 
through the winter better than usual, and it 
was at pruning-time—March and April—that 
we had our most injurious frosts here, just 
as the sap was well on the rise, and from my 
own experience, this is a very critical period 
for a sharp frost. Nor are there so many of 
the more delicately-constituted varieties 
grown, now that we can get almost any shade 
and combination in more hardy growers. 
Sentiment holds us to some of the older 
favourites. The beautiful Banksias, for 
example, can be replaced to a great extent 
by planting Aglaia in place of the yellow and 
Thalia for the white forms. In these we have 
two exceptionally hardy and vigorous growers, 


and, although they do not quite come up to 
the standard of our old favourites when the 
latter have had a favourable season and posi¬ 
tion, they are much more reliable, and as 
nearly evergreen. 

One lesson that we might well bear in 
mind is to discard any Rose that does not 
thrive with us in all and varied seasons. 
There are many of these that will occur to 
growers of any number, if they cast their 
thoughts back for only three or four years. 
As in the case of the Banksians, we can find 
something more reliable, and approximating 
to the same colour and form. Then why con¬ 
tinue to grow an uncertainty? 

The necessity for keeping the hoe going 
has been proved once more, for it kept down 
weeds during this dripping summer, and did 
as much benefit in preventing the caking of 
the soil from heavy rains as in the case of 
using the same useful tool to avoid the sur¬ 
face hardening and cracking, so harmful 
during a hot and dry season. I fancy, too, 
that our dark and glowing crimsons were all 
the better for less sun ; the burning of these, 
and their tendency to lose colour at such 
times, is one of their chief defects; but 
nothing can be more pleasing than a well- 
grown dark Rose, with the fresh, velvety 
sheen and perfume found upon a cool morn¬ 
ing. Then, I think, our few but large-petalled 
Roses were seldom seen to more advantage, 
being able to develop the whole of their 
petals before bursting open from bright sun¬ 
shine. Some of the newer varieties of the 
past three years have proved valuable, but 
“Rosa” has dealt with these fully, and in 
almost every instance has written so exactly 
my own impressions as to be uncannv. 

P. U. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Rose suckers.—1 have a new Rose-bed, the 
trenching of which was carefully done the end of last 
year. The plants have flowered well, and have been 
making most vigorous growths of 4 feet and more in 
length, but showing no signs of buds. Ia this be¬ 
cause they are suckers? Will you kindly give me 
some hints how to distinguish these from true Rose- 
shoots?— Mrs. Tucker. 

[The leaves of the Brier are about one-half 
the size of the majority of those of Roses. 
Each leaf is of a long lance shape, prettily 
serrated, wood light green, and covered with 
numerous brown prickles. The Manetti, 
another foster stock for Roses, has very 
light green leaves and reddish prickles. If 
the shoot springs from the plant just below 
the -raft, then undoubtedly it is that of 
the Brier on which your Roses are evidently 
worked. You should have no difficulty in 
distinguishing the Brier or the Manetti 
suckers, for usually the kinds budded on 
them, such as the H.P.’s and Teas, possess 
but five leaflets, and they are much larger 
than those of the stocks.] 

Rose Mme. Abel Chatenay.—In last week’s 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, “ Rosa,” under the 
heading of “ Twenty Good Garden Rosea,” says that 
Mme. Abel Chatenay is one of the best “ if cor¬ 
rectly handled.” Will you or “ Rosa ” greatly oblige 
by saying whether by that is meant a special kind 
of pruning or what else? I am hoping to order more 
this autumn, and should be extremely glad to know 
the best way to treat them.—E. M. Jones. 

[In my notea on “ Twenty Good Garden 
Roses,” where allusion was made to the cor¬ 
rect handling of Mme. Abel Chatenay, I re¬ 
ferred more especially to the partial pegging- 
down of the growths, which is often success¬ 
fully adopted with this lovely Roae. Instead 
of allowing the planta to become tall and 
“ gawky,” tie the longest growths over a 
little. This ia done by driving stout notched 
pegs into the soil, then attaching tarred twin© 
to the growth of the Rose, and gently draw¬ 
ing it downward—not too much, or it may 
break, but just enough to check the sap. By 
so doing, the baaal eyes of the plants are 
encouraged to break out, and tlie bushiness 
of the plants maintained thereby. Of course, 
this would be done in the spring, about April 
—that ia, suppoaing the growths pass through 
the winter unharmed. Standards may be 
treated in a similar fashion, except that, in¬ 
stead of using pegs, you should attach the 
string to the stem of the tree. The first sea¬ 
son after planting, prune back hard.] 

Drooping Ramblers (.Vr*. A. F .).—Some charm¬ 
ing varieties of similar habit to Dorothy Perkins 
would be: Hiawatha. Minnehaha, Delight, Excelsa, 
White Dorothy Perkins, Coquiua, Lady Godiva, 
Joseph La my. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —There is plenty of work 
yet in the propagating department. Cuttings 
of most things will root now in pots or boxes, 
Geraniums outside and other things under 
glass. September is the best month for 
striking Roses. Select firm young wood for 
cuttings, with a heel of old wood if it can be 
iiad. Cut close to a joint, and plant very 
lirmiy, half their length in the ground. If 
there is an old Melon or Cucumber bed at 
jiberh. add a little fresh soil, make it firm, 
mid till it with cuttings of Hybrid Teas, with 
a few of the strongest growing Teas. For 
garden decoration we do not want weaklings. 
Cuttings of hardy Roses, H.IVs and Ram 
biers, may be planted outside in firm land in 
a partially shaded position on the west side 
uf a wall or fence, and mulch with old leaf- 
mould or hotbed manure. New beds and 
borders for Roses and choice hardy plants 
and shrubs may be broken up deeply and 
manured if necessary, ready for planting 
early in November. The ground for new 
lawns may he broken up and manured, levels 
taken, and ground made ready for the seeds 
in September. A good lawn may be obtained 
from seeds in one year. Good turf free from 
weeds is difficult to obtain, and every year 
gets more expensive. It is important for the 
land to bo broken up early, so that the eeeds 
of the weeds in the land may have a chance 
to germinate before the Grass seeds are sown. 
The double Rocket used to he a favourite in 
tlie old-fashioned garden. This is the season 
for division and replanting. It is a very 
sweet thing for cutting. Choice Pinks which 
have been rooted under glass should be 
planted out in permanent beds. The old- 
fashioned Pinks which are used for edgings 
to beds and walks may now be pulled to 
pieces and planted firmly, burying the old 
stems. Keep moist for a time. 

Fruit garden. —Looking round my home 
garden, I find there are more Apples and 
Plums than there appeared to be at one time, 
and the same error may have been made by 
others. ■ The Codlin family nlways Ix^ar well, 
anil a few of these should be planted. Lane’s 
Prime Albert is bearing well. To always 
have plenty of fruit, we must plant a few 
trees of the best bearing kinds annual!}', and 
gradually remove some of the old, exhausted 
trees. If there are no young trees planted 
when the old trees cease to be profitable, and 
the time comes for a general clearance, there 
will he a scarcity of fruit for several years, 
and it is better to keep on planting to keep 
up healthy stock. This, of course, does not 
take in the planting of new orchards; it 
simply refers to keeping up the stock of ordi¬ 
nary gardens. But, apart from this, there is 
always room for good Apples, both early and 
late, but especially the latter such kinds as 
Hramley’s Seedling, Dumelow's Seedling, 
Newton Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord 
Derby, Bismarck, Mank’s Codlin, and for 
dessert Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Baxter’s Pearmain. 
Hihston Pippin and Blenheim Orange are 
unequalled where they succeed, and on a bit 
of good, suitable land they will l>e exceed¬ 
ingly profitable ; but, as both on some soils 
are liable to canker, it is better not to plant 
extensively at first unless the trees are doing 
well in that district. The wise man will take 
stock of the trees in the district before he 
plants largely. Finish planting and potting 
Strawberries. The fruit room should be 
thoroughly cleaned, and all wall surface lime- 
washed, ready for fruit storing. There 
should be a store for early fruit, and another 
for late fruit, where much is grown. 

Vegetable garden.- As soon as the Mush 
room-house has been thoroughly cleaned out 
and the walls lime washed, new beds can he 
made up as fast as manure ran be prepared. 
If there is any scarcity of suitable stable 
manure, a fourth or fifth part, according to 
the freshness or otherwise of the manure, of 
loam may be added. Moss litter manure is 
not suitable, neither is the manure from a 
stable where the horses are having physic 
or soft food, euch as bran mashes, etc. All 
early Potatoes may be lifted and stored now, 
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selecting, if possible, sets for planting from 
the most prolific roots. There is yet time to 
sow Spinach for late use. Strong plants of 
Savoys and other greens may be planted, and 
Stone Turnips may be sown, to come in for 
late use. The tops come in useful if greens 
are scarce in the spring. Fill all vacant 
spaces on warm borders with Bndivcs and 
Lettuces, and transplant some of the late- 
sown Parsley to a warm site at the foot of a 
south wall. The time of scarcity is usually 
after Christmas, and this bed will come in 
useful then. French Beans in frames should 
be well ventilated, to keep the plants dwarf 
and sturdy. All Scarlet Runners should be 
gathered when old enough for use. If there 
is a surplus, preserve them in earthenware 
jars, with salt strewed among them. They 
will keep in a cool place a long time. JEarth 
up Leeks and Celery when dry, and do not 
permit a weed to stand long enough to flower. 
Earth up greens of all kinds, to prevent in 
jury from wind. * Cut Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers before they get too old. 

Conservatory.—- Most of the usual green¬ 
house plants will be outside, and they might 
remain outside till the middle of the month 
or possibly longer in some places if the shel¬ 
ter is efficient ; but at this season one is 
always prepared to place things under cover 
on short notice if a change comes in the 
weather. Therefore, anything outside re¬ 
quiring the shelter of a glass roof can be 
dealt with promptly, but all pots should be 
washed and plants made presentable before 
they are taken indoors. Little, if any, shade 
wili be required, and the climbers may be 
thinned, to give more light to plants below. 
Late-flowering Chrysanthemums should be 
kept outside as long as it is safe to do bo, but 
early-flowering varieties should be placed 
under cover as soon as the buds show colour, 
the house in which they are placed receiving 
full ventilation except in wet, stormy weather. 
Abutilons that were pruned a little during 
summer will have made fresh growth, and 
are now full of flowers and buds, that will 
continue to flower for some time. Salvia 
splendens which have been potted up long 
enough to got established may be moved in¬ 
doors. We usually plant, them out, as they 
make largo plants, and they lift well and 
soon got established in a shady position out¬ 
side, but they will suffer if exposed to frost. 
Some of the Veronicas, when well grown, 
make useful flowering plants in the autumn, 
and last some time. There are plenty of 
Lilies, lancifolium and others, to make beau¬ 
tiful groups. Ono of the brightest green¬ 
house plants at this season is the Scarborough 
Lily (Vallota purpurea), now just coming into 
flower. A dozen bulbs in an 8-inch pot make 
a bright specimen, and single bulbs in 5-inch 
pots are useful. A rest for a month outside 
in the sunshine will make even small bulbs 
flower. Years ago we used to grow very 
large specimens of a striking-looking plant 
named Erythrina crista-galli. It threw up 
long spikes of spiny, coral-coloured flowers, 
which lasted some time. In the winter the 
plant died down, and was kept dry in a cool 
place till it broke into growth again in spring, 
and where sub tropical gardening is still done 
this plant might he still useful, though it 
might he difficult to find it now. Crowea 
saligna latifolia is a pretty pink-flowered 
plant, that, when well grown, makes a nice 
specimen. (’. angustifoiia is a more recently 
introduced specic.s, that some think is an im¬ 
provement. if there comes much wet and 
w indy weather. Orange-trees should be placed 
under cover and watered carefully. Camel¬ 
lias. if in a sheltered position, may remain 
out a little longer. 

Unheated conservatory. - The heating ap 
paratus adds a good deal to the first cost of 
a greenhouse or conservatory, and keeping up 
a fire during bad weather, where there is no 
gardener, is a perpetual nuisance, and very 
often ends in complete failure, after incurring 
a good deal of expense. Therefore, I think 
an unheated structure will give more satis¬ 
faction, and the larger the unheated house 
the better, though the small house may pos¬ 
sess some advantage in being easily covered 
in severe frost. In the large house," from the 
fact of its containing more air .space, fairly 


hardy plants, such as Chrysanthemums, will 
not suffer much if the temperature fall below 
freezing-point. Besides Chrysanthemums, 
the following plants may be grown in an un¬ 
heated house: Rases in much variety, both 
planted out and in pots, hardy bulbs in pote 
and planted out, Gladioli, Spanish and other 
Irises, Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissi, and, in fact, all kinds of bulbous plants. 
Hardy Primroses flower all winter in pots; 
Michaelmas Daisies do well in pote; Coro- • 
nilla glauca, Hydrangea, Tree Paeonies, Rho¬ 
dodendrons, hardy deciduous Azaleas, 
Myrtles, variegated Japanese Grasses, New 
Zealand Flax, Australian Draceenas, and Fan 
Palms, Chamaerops excelsa, Bamboos in 
variety, ami the broad silver-leaved Euonv- 
mus. etc. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
September 19th.- Cuttings of Roses and 
various evergreen shrubs are being taken now 
where convenient, with a heel of older wood 
at the base. Hybrid Teas and Teas have been 
used in a bed from which early Melons had 
been taken. A little fresh sandy soil was 
added, and the bed made firm. The frame 
will be shaded for a time, to keep the foliage 
from wilting, as roots form sooner under the 
influence of the foliage. Choice evergreens 
are rooted under glass in suitable conditions 
as regards shade and moisture. 

September 20th. —There is still a good deal 
of brightness in the garden, where the neces¬ 
sary picking and staking has been done. 
Dahlias and autumn-blooming Roses are 
good. Michaelmas Daisies and early-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums will soon be present in 
force. The potting and boxing of bulbs for 
flowering under glass is going on, but we 
cannot clear beds of the summer flowers yet. 
Cyclamens for late blooming are being 
shifted into 5-inch pots. A little weak 
stimulant is given to plants which have filled 
the pote with roots. 

September 51st. —The most profitable To¬ 
mato with us this season has been Sunrise. 
We save our own seeds from selected fruits 
from the most prolific plants. These fruits 
have just been gathered for the purpose. I 
believe this makes a difference in the weight 
of the crop. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias, 
and Tuberous Begonias which have ceased to 
be effective have been placed outside to 
harden the wood. As they will be wintered 
in a cold-house, their thorough ripening is an 
advantage. 

September 52nd.— finished harvesting the 
spring-sown Onions, and prepared the ground 
for Cabbages. This consisted in giving a 
dressing of soot and superphosphates, and 
breaking up the surface deeply with a hoe. 
We find Cabbages planted in drills on firm 
land turn in sooner than where the land is 
dug at the time of planting. Earliness is 
more important to us than mere size. Gather¬ 
ing fruits of various kinds, including Peaches, 
Nectarines, Figs, Plums, Apples, and Pears. 
Morello Cherries are gathered for bottling. 

September 53rd. —Azaleas from Belgium 
are potted as soon as they arrive, and kept 
cool and shaded for a time, and occasionally 
sprinkled. As a rule, I do not care to have 
them till after the autumn gales are past. I 
once had a basket of Azaleas spoil from sea¬ 
water. At last they turned brown and died 
suddenly, and T attributed this loss to the 
damage from the sea. Of course, one has to 
bear the lass, as there appears to be no 
remedy. Very firm potting is essential for 
Azaleas ami Camellias. Camellias are look¬ 
ing up again a little. 

September 2/ f (h. —Heaths, Genistas, and 
Epacrises have been placed under cover, with 
lights open day and night for a time. We 
shall he in no hurry to move Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in yet. As long as the weather keeps 
mild, late varieties are better outside. Plants 
are very free from insects and mildew. A 
little stimulant is being given now to plants 
which have filled pots with roots. We are 
using a special Chrysanthemum manure, 
which appears to suit the plants perfectly, 
and is not expensive. 

Original from 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follrnv these rules: All communications 
should be clearly ivritten on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-strcet, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. 7 he 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should been a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days tn 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

N amin g plants.— All who :vNk their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
-week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Severn} specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. U T c have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four tarieties at a time. 


PX.ANT8 AND FLOWERS. 


Stimulants for Chrysanthemums (W. J. E.). 
—Soot-water one dnv and manure-water the next, 
applied regularly, will be beneficial. 

Pomegranate not blooming (So Siqnature).— 
Some varieties of Pomegranate bloom much more 
freely than others, the single-flowered forms being, 
as a rule, the best in this respect. Your plant may 
perhaps be growing too strongly, in which case judi¬ 
cious root-pruning during the winter may be useful. 

Mandevilla suaveolens (E. A. G. Stroud).— 
To be seen at its best this requires to be planted 
out in a prepared border, as if confined to a pot it 
can seldom be induced to thrive. It is a nat.ve of 
Thili, and in this country the protection of a cool 
greenhouse is all that is necessary for its well doing, 
except to keep the foliage clear of red-spider, which 
is very partial to it, and which quickly disfigures the 
leaves. In spring, before growth recommences, it 
may be cut back as far as is necessary to keep it 
within bounds, but if ample space exists for its full 
development no pruning will be required. We should 
strongly advise you to plant it out. 

Banksian Rose, pruning (TF. II. E. Welby).— 
The Banksian Roses should be pruned directly alter 
flowering, preserving the spray or small twiggy wood, 
as this usually produces the most blossom. Wheie 
the plants are of a good age arid have been neglected, 
a considerable reduction of the growths should take 
place, so that light and air can penetrate and harden 
the new wood. Above all things, retain the young 
growths in their entirety, excepting, of course, any 
that are produced late in the year and are thus soft 
and pithy. Cut all such clean out. Well ripened 
wood, careful pruning, and a sheltered position are 
all important in the successful culture of the Bank- 
si an Rose. 


Cosmos not flowering (Exon ).—In some gardens 
this half-hardv annual refuses to bloom, hut we think 
the difficulty lies in not having the plants sufficiently 
strong at planting-time to allow of their becoming 
full grown and capable of flowering while summer 
weather is vet with us. By raising the seed early in 
March and growing the resulting plants, after they 
have been pricked off into boxed about 5 inches 
apart, in mild heat they make nice bushy stuff by 
the third week in May or at planting time. Such 
plants we have never known to fail to flower, if 
given an open, sunny position. Good results are also 
had by growing the seedlings in small pots instead of 
pricking ofr into boxes. If you require only a small 
number of plants, then we should advise you to give 
thia plan a trial. _ 

Montbretia foliage turning brown (E. A. G. 
Stroud).—The Montbretia is suffering from the roots 
being in an unhealthy condition, as one may 6ee 
from the corms you send us. Your corms are 
evidently too thick, the chief point in the culture of 
Montbretias being to keep them thin. Lift them in 
November if the weather is open, and replant,putting 
a dozen corms in each position, spreading this num¬ 
ber over a space of 12 inches, and letting the bulbs 
be from 4 inches to 6 inches below the surface. If 
the weather is bad you can leave them till February. 
Take care to plant only the strongest corms in pro¬ 
minent places, putting the smaller ones in a reserve 
part of the garden to grow into flowering corms. 
See that the soil is well drained, as failures often 
follow when the ground is heavy and wet. 

Red-rust, black-spot, and mildew (M. N.I.- 
Hybrid Perpetual Rosea are much addicted to these 
fungoid pests, hut the Hybrid Teas, and even some 
of the Teas, are badly affected this year. It is very 
unsightly, and is also detrimental to the plants to 
allow red-rust and black-spot to gain the ascendency, 
and it can only be kept in check by timely spraying. 
You should have all decayed foliage collected and 
burnt, and the surface-soil round about the plants 
affected should be reraoved^to a depth oL 
iud ‘ 


soil all winter and appear again next season. If 
you commence spraying another year as soon as 
young growths appear, and continue thia at inter¬ 
vals, you will check, if not cure, the disease. 
Woburn Bordeaux paste is an excellent article, and 
easily mixed with water. 

Irises to name (Eng.).— The Irises, judging by 
the portion® of plants received and your description 
of the flowers, are both forms of 1. sibirica. But 
why not have sent them when in flower? We should 
then have had no doubt. If we arc correct, they 
arc moisture-loving, and their sparse floweriuu is due 
to being grown in your light, dry soil. No. 3 is, 
apparently, a Hibiscus, b?ybnd which we cannot go. 
The failure to open its flowers may be due, in the 
last year or two to immature wood, a- these plants 
require both sun and warmth*to do thorn justice. 
Much. too. depends on the age of the points, young 
examples frequently shedding their buds while older 
examples in favourable seasons retain and expand 
them. Kncourage a freer growth bv coving liquid- 
manure occasionally and clear water in times of 
drought, particularly Ilf the early sca-oii t-f growth. 

Club in Wallflower* (.V. S. T.).-Your Wall¬ 
flowers have been attacked by the club-root or finger- 
and-toe fungus. The presence of the fungus in the 
cells of the roots causes the former to be very much 
larger than they otherwise would be, and the root 
consequently swells and becomes distorted. Some of 
these cells are in due time filled with the spores of 
the fungus, which are liberated on the decay of the 
root. Any plants that are attacked should be pulled 
up and burned, and not thrown on the rubbish-heap, 
as, if the decaying matter is taken on to the ground 
as a dressing, the spores will he carried also. Every 
morsel of an infested plant should he removed from 
the soil. The best remedy—or, rather, preventive— 
against the attack of this fungus is to drew the soil 
with quicklime at the rate of about two tons to the 
acre. Even then it would he better not to grow on 
the ground for at least eighteen months plants that 
are liable to the disease. 

Proposed new Rose-bed (J. A/.).—We think 
your ideas are excellent, and the use of London Pride 
as a dividing line between the various eorts would 
he quite satisfactory. We would advise planting a 
hedge of Roses or Briers at the back of the Tufted 
Pansv-bed, instead of Privet or Myrobolan Plum. 
The foliage of some of the Wichuraiana Roses, such 
as Alberic Barbier, Edmond Proust, etc., is delight¬ 
ful, and the plants can be kept in bounds if trained 
to wires. We presume you intend well trenching the 
proposed bed. This is very necessary to successful 
growth. Avoiding the kinds you have, and also 
pinks and reds, we can recommend the following as 
being first-rateLyon Ewe, Melanie Soupert, Joseph I 
Hill, Edu Meyer, Irish Elegance, Betty, Prince de | 
Bulgarie, Pharisaer, Mrs. T. Roosevelt, Mrs. Peter 
Blair, Harry Kirk, Sulphurea, Earl of Warwick, 
and Mrs. A. R. Waddell. Instead of the London 
Pride to separate the Tufted Pansies, why not 
plant some of the charming Polyantha or Fairy 
Roses, such as Katherine Zeinut, Asehenhrodel. 
Mam a n Levavasseur. etc. They make delightful 
little bushes, always in bloom, and may he kept 
quite dwarf. There is also a great variety of colour¬ 
ing among them now. 

Herbaceous and Rose-beds (Olivia). — The 
amount of manure required will, of necessity, de¬ 
pend upon the nature of the soil, and if the subsoil 
has not been dug or manured for twenty years, it 
will require a liberal fare. As the surface soil has 
been manured each year, however, this should be in 
good condition. In digging the ground keep the 
lowest spil where it now is. merely forking it up for 
more effective drainage. For the rest, trench the 
whole in the usual way, applying the manure at the 
rate or half a load per rod of ground. The eow- 
mamire should he placed low' down, the other should 
be freely incorporated with the soil as the work pro¬ 
ceeds. No bones or bone meal should be required for 
the herbaceous beds or border, but for the Rose-beds 
hone meal at the rate of \\ peck per rod should be 
forked into the soil within 15 inches of the surface. 
Both sets of beds may have a good dressing of the 
shortest manure, placed on the surface when digging 
is completed, ana this in addition to wood-ashes or 
that from garden rubbish fires should be well forked 
in before the planting is begun. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning old Gooseberry-bushes (Currant - 
bush).- Tt is by no means easy to make good bushes 
out of old. long-neglected ones. In your case the 
bushes not having been pruned for two years, the best 
course js to thin them very hard, cutting out all 
the older branches, and keeping those which have 
on them most young shoots. Those young shoots 
carry most fruit, and therefore must be preserved, 
although just the points may be cut off. By con¬ 
tinuing to keep the bushes thin, lightly forking the 
soil about the roots, and giving now and then a top¬ 
dressing of manure, you may in time get good robust 
bushes carrying excellent crops of fruit. Kindly tell 
us whether you refer to Black Currants or Red Cur¬ 
rants, as the pruning of the two is quite different. 


VEGETABLES. 

Tree-Onion (J. Thomson).—The variety of Onion 
nt presumably, to be named la the Tree or 
ryptian Onion, grown very much as a vegetable 
iriosity, although we find It much favoured by 
ittage gardeners as a pickling Onion, its small, 
m bulbs being admirably suited for such purpose, 
lere is an American variety, known as the Cata- 
issa which produces smaller clustera of bulbs than 
>cs the first named. This variety also causes its 
nail bulbs to push growth very quickly, hence it is 
>t so useful or productive as is the true Tree- 
aion. Bulba thus produced should be saved through 
ie winter, then planted in good soil in the spring, 
enerally these Bmall bulbs or bulblets as sometimes 
died, develop into larger ones the first season, then 
•oduce stems and clusters of bulbs the following 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mrt. Beadnell.— 1, Send in 
flower, impossible to name as received; 2, A Thalic- 
trum, please send in flower; 3, Helianthus multi- 
florus Bouquet d’Or; 4, Helianthus rigldus. A good 
variety of this latter class is Miss Willmott, while a 

pood double kind is H. multiflorus grandiplenus.- 

H’m. Spiller.— 1, Mesembryanthcmum deltoides (has 
starry flowers, bright rose in colour); 2, Euphorbia 

cervicornis; 3, Echeveria clavifolia.- J. C. Dunbar. 

—We cannot in any case name varieties of such 
flowers as Carnations; but you are under some mis¬ 
apprehension when you ask us to give you the name 
of seedlings, presumably of your own raising. It 
there are among them any worthy of propagation, 

you can give them any names you choose.-B’eG- 

morland.- 1, Asparncrs deflexus; 2, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan var.; 3, Probably Poa trivialis var. (send in 

flower); 4, Begonia Gloire de Chatelaine.- U. G. 

Bates Harbin. — White, Ligustrum japonicuni: 

purple, Hibiscus syriacus purpureus.- W. W. 

(tobham.— Regret we cannot name varieties of Rose-i; 
you should send blooms to a Rose nursery for com¬ 
parison.- F. Hand.— Clematis paniculata.-J. S. 

Stobo.— Buphthalmum speciosum. Spray.—1, Poly¬ 
podium vulgare cambrioum; 2, Adiantum assimile; 3, 

Tecoma radicans; 4, Polystichum acrostichoides.- 

J. F. G. Calvecote.—l. Achillea serrata; 2, Senecio 
Jacoboea var.; lleiracium probably, no flowers re¬ 
mained.- Mrs. Dreie.—l, Buddleia variabilis; 2, Not 

recognised; 3, Saponaria officinalis (Soapwort); 4. 
The leaves have been attacked by the Apple-leaf 
spot-fungus (Scptoria pyricola). Spray the trees in 
winter and early spring with sulphide potassium 

solution.- Anxious.— 1, Helenium pumilum ; 2, Inula 

ensifolia; 3, Helenium grandicepbalum 6triatum; 4, 

Spiraea Anthony Waterer.- G. D.—l, Impatiens 

Ignaea; 2, Solidago Shorti; 3. Polygonum Molle; 4. 

Sedum grandiflorum.-- Miranta. — Eccremocarpus 

seaber.- Saunders Knox Gore.— Probably Lactuca 

Plumieri. formerly know^n as Mulgedium Plumieri. 
As no flowers remained we cannot speak with cer¬ 
tainty.-T. G. Hayward.— Helenium autumnale 

cuprseum.- H. Paxton.— Campanula garganica.—- 

0. P.— 1, Pyrus pinnatiflda; 2, Viburnum Opulus.- 

Miss Arnold. — Polygonum polystachyum.- E. 

Douglas.— Commelina coelestis.-U\ Mooring.— The 

plant is Gesnera megelioides Candida, a stove or 
warm greenhouse subject having tuberous root*. 
After flowering is well past and the plant displays 
signs of going to rest, water should he gradually 
withheld, and subsequently altogether. Following 
tli[.s, the plants should be laid on their sides In thp 
warm-house or on a shelf and given no water for 
some weeks. Shake them out. repotting and re¬ 
starting them in February, much as you would a 
Begonia or Gloxinia. 

Messrs. Xelway and Son inform us that they 
have received a communication from the Secretary 
of the Superior Jury of the Japan-British Exhibi¬ 
tion informing them lhat they, in consultation with 
the head gardeners or the exhibition, have unani¬ 
mously decided to award the firm the Grand Prize. 
In addition to this very satisfactory award, which 
has been given for hardy plants planted by them in 
the grounds of the exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, 
Messrs. Kelwav have during this season been 
awarded; The’Large Gold Medal of the Taunton 
Horticultural Society, the Gold Medal at the Shrews¬ 
bury Floral Fete, the Gold Medal of the Richmond 
Horticultural Society, as well as numerous Silver- 
gilt and Silver Medals from the Royal Horticultural 
Society and other societies. This makes, in all, 
some 22') grand prizes, gold and silver medals 
awarded to the firm.__ 

International Horticultural Exhibition at 
Florence.— In the first fortnight of next May a 
great international Exhibition of Horticulture will 
take place at Florence to celebrate the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of the proclamation of Italian unity. There 
will be more than 450 classes, with prizes in medals 
and rash.___ __ __ 

YOU QKT YOUR MONEY BACK 

If Stormonths’ Bulbs are not entirely satisfactory. Not on 
condition that you return them within three days, but any 
time within twelve months, when you have tested and tried 
them. Stormonths rely on repeat orders and small profits, 
whereas others are satisfied with one huge profit on your 
first (and last) order. 

Get Stormonths’ Catalogue now; it is post free. 

8TORMONTH8, 2, KIRKBRIDE, CARLISLE. 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We shall leave to the reader 
his own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits , 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outdoor . Small , 
foeib/e, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
atlvantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
arc useless. We shall give a Prize 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October 9 
and a copy of " The English 
Flower Garden ” to any other 
that we may seleot. 

rT ri nina fm r>"i 
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LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON AUGUST 30, 1910. 


Ornamental Ironwork 

for the Garden . 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Oattleya Rhoda, Fairlawn var., from Mr. H. S. fioodaon, 
Fail la wu, Putney, S.W. 

Awards of Merit. 

Cattleya Atlula, Vale Bridge var., from Mr. E V. Low. 
Vale Bridge, Haywards Heath; Cattleya Ilardyana, Hoi¬ 
ford s variety, from Col. Hoiford (Gr , Mr. Alexander); 
L.elio C'auleya Golden Oriole, var. tigrina, from Col. Hoiford. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora —Messrs. Cliarlesworth and Co.. Haywards 
Heath; Mr. II. S Good son, Putney; Messrs Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield ; Mr. E. V. Low, Hayward* Heath. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Gladiolus Safrano, from MM Vilmorin et Cie., Paris; 
Gladiolus La Luna, from Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W C.; Dahlia (single) Leander, from Messrs. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley; Lobelia Sam Barlow, from Messrs Barr 
and Sons; Phlox Eli/.vbeth Campbell, from Messrs. Wells 
and Co., Ltd . Merstham; Hose Daphne, from Rev. J H. 
Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower; Dahlia (Pompon) Guine- 
veve. from Mr. C. Turner, Slough ; Dahlia (Cactus) Theresa, 
from Mr. C Turner; Dahlia (Cactus) Mrs. Douglas Fleming, 
froai Messrs. Stredwick, St. Leonards; Dahlia (Cactus) 
Crystal, from Messrs. Stredwick; Buddleia variabilis 
pigantea, from Hon. Vicary Gibbs. Aldenham House, 
Elstree, Herts (Gr , Mr Beckett); Dahlia (Cactus) Garden 
Yellow, from Mr. H. Shut-smith, Woking. 

Medals. 

Gold - Hon. Vicary Gihhs (Gr . Mr. Beckett), Aldenham 
House, Elstree, for Chinese shrubs. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Messrs Bakers', Wolverhampton, 
for Dahlias and Asters; Messrs Carter Pago and Co., 
London Wall, E.C., for Dahlias; Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, for hardy Heaths, Celosiss. and hardy Fuchsias. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. — Messrs. Gunn. Birmingham, 
for Phloxes; Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, for 
Fe-ns. 

Silver Flora.— Mr. J. Box. Lindfield, Sussex, for hardy 
plants ; Mr. F Brazier, Caterham, for Phloxes, etc ; Messrs. 
Canned and Sons, Swanley, for Dahlias; Messrs F. Cant 
and Co., Colchester, for Roses; Messrs. Cheal and Son, 
Crawley, for Dahlias; Messrs, das. Veitch and Sons, 
Chelsea, for greenhouse plants; Mr. Auus Perry, Enfield, 
for Delphiniums. 

Silver Banksian. — Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, for hardy plants. 

Bronze Flora.— Messrs W. and J. Brown, Peterborough, 
for Roses; Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, for herbaceous 

K 'ants; Mr. G. Reuthe. Keston, Kent, for hardy plants; 

r. Chas. Turner, Slough, for Dahlias; Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Ltd., Feltbam, for hardy plants and Dahlias; Messrs W. 
Wells, Ltd., Merstham, for Phloxes and Chrysanthemums. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

Tomatoes Ailsa Craig. Carrick, and Ayrshire, from Mr. 
Raich, The Nursery, Girvan, Ayr ; Melon Golden Beauty, 
from Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.— Messrs. Spooner and Sons* 
Hounslow, for Apples. 

Silver Banksian.— Sir Robert Harvey, Bt., for Man¬ 
goes. 

Silver Knioittian. — Mr. Nix, Tilgate, Crawley, for 
Black Hamburgh Grapes; Mr. C. Foster. Tima Experi¬ 
mental Station. Guildford. Surrey, for Melons; Messrs. Jas. 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, 8. W., for collection of Capsicums. 


Now is the time to make alterations if you would have a 
smart garden next year. Fix up some Artistic Iron and 
Wire Arches, Frames, Screens, etc., with a Cosy Bower or 
Shady Pergola. Our Catalogue No. 153A contains some 
really tasteful designs, while our work is first-class. 

Write now. 


BOULTON & PAUL, lia, Norwich 


77ie Firm with a Reputation . 


WHY HAVE _ 

WEEDYt/'men 

LAWNS 1 ‘CLIMAX’ 

/Lawn Sand 


Has Stood the Test of 20 Years. 

WINTER MOTH. Thousands of pounds 

worth of fruit have been 

xMKw \ otherwise would have been 

By) lost if left to the ravages 

vious that by catching the 
t |*A '■*—female moth in its ascent 
iale. to deposit the eggs you are 

striking at the root of the 
evil. It will rapture the Winter 
Mo h, Mottled Umber Moth, March 
0 . Moth, Apple Blossom Weevil, and 

— , Cod 1 in Moth. 

MM Without Papcr.-H lb . r>* . 
emale. 28 lb . 8s. ; i cat 14s ; 1 cwt.. £1 5s. ; 

™ 1 ton, £23. With Paper.- 

14 lb., 6s.; 281b , 10s.; \ cwt., 18s. ; 
w 1 cwt,, £1 lCs. ; 1 ton, £tl. 

Bpecial Quotations given for 3 Ton Lots and upwards. 

Pamphlet*, piling full jtarticulars, j>o*t free. 

W. HORNE -Sc SON, 

CLIFFE, near ROCHESTER, KENT. 


Will not only kill the weeds but greatly improve the 
qua ity of the Grass TRY IT NOW! 
Prices (carriage paid)—Pack > go* free. Sample 
tin. 1/3; 7 lbs , 2 -; 14 1b*. 3 6; 28lbs., 6/-; 

56 liis , ID- ; 1 cwt., 20 -; 5 cwt., 90 - 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., LIVERPOOL 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
t < >NSERVATORIES, Ac. 
Most economical and efficient. 
Thi* apparatus has attained 
1 great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing 1 be where, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


5 to 9ft. 9/G - 
C to lift. 11/6 ' 

7 to 12fo. 12 6 

8 to 14ft. 14/6 V; 

9 to 16ft. 17/6 l 1 

10 to 18ft. 21/- MT j 

11 to 20 ft. 24 /- ‘ 

HEATHMAN’S PATENT COMBINED 
EXTENDING STEP LADDERS. 

Direct from HEATH MAN 8 FACTORY. 
Parson’s Creen. Fulham. London, S W. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


StFMUTEll 


^ PORTABLE BUILDINCS 

POULTRY HOUSES, 
CARDEN LICHTS. 

/JiMui I B iTT\ STABLES,WORKSHOPS 
K \W\ POTTIHC SHEDS. 

j ljl 1 I/I Kpj Send/or free Catalogue. 
JI Tub Best Valuk in 

England. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., BEDFORD 

H'orl*. G acre*. Stork of Wood in Shed*, 10,000 ton*. 


SEPTEMBER. 

September 14.—Lewisham District Horticultural Society 
Show. 

„ 15.—Autumn Rose Show, R.H.8. Hall. 

„ 19.—N.CS Floral Committee at Essex Hall. 

,, 27 —R.II S. Show, Committees meet. 

„ 28.—Vegetable Exhibition, R.H.S. Hall. 

OCTOBER. 

October 5—N.C S Floral Committee at Crystal Palace. 

,, 11. R.H S. Committees meet. 

,, 13 —R H.S. Autumn British Fruit Show (2 days). 

,, 20.—Fruit Congress and Show at Hexham (3 days). 

., 24 — N.C.S. Floral Committee at Essex HalL 

„ 25 —R H S. Show, Committees meet. 

,, 26.— Herefordshire Fruit Show. 

„ 28.—Croydon Chrysanthemum Show. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 1.—Brighton Chrysanthemum Show; Bourne¬ 
mouth Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 2.—N.C.S. Show Floral Committee at Crystal 

Palace; S oke Newington and Stamford 
Kill Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

„ 3—Torquay District Gardeners' Association 

Chrysanthemum Show ; Newport and Dis¬ 
trict Chrysanthemum Show; Isle of Thanet 
Chrysnnilieniuni Show; Forest Gate and 
Stratford Chrysanthemum and Horticul¬ 
tural Society (3 days). 

„ 4. — Battersea, Clarhani, and Wandsworth Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (2 days). 

,, 5.—Formby Horticultural Society Autbiun 

Show. 

„ 8 —Birmingham Chrysanthemum Show (3 days); 

R H S Show, Committee* meet; Birming¬ 
ham Chrysanthemum Society (3 days); St. 
Neot* Chrysanthemum Show; Southamp¬ 
ton Royal Horticultural Autumn Show (2 
day*); Worthing Horticultural Society 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 day*); Wimble¬ 
don and District Horticultural Society 
Autumn Show (2 days). 


6 f| Kill green-flies, aphls.'V 
thrips, etc.. In gteen- Y 
eacn. houses, frames, etc. A 
Mze vast improvement over 
75®“* old-lastiioned kinds. 

_c'fert. Ask /or Leaflet* TQ * 

Strawson* & Company, Dept. 12 € 

79 Queen Victoria s r.. London, e.c. \ 


TOOPE’S HEATINC APPARATUS. 


GAS, OIL, COAL, or COKE. 
Catalogue Free. 

The Best by Test Economical, 
Durable, and absolutely Reliable. 
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THE SUNK GARDEN AT KENSINGTON 
PALACE. 

I read in a book lately of a blind violinist 
who, closely questioning his little Italian boy- 
servant about the features of the woman he 
loved, elicited a description that caused 
the boy amazement at his own undreamed-of 
powers of observation, and moved him to 
exclaim: “ Isn’t it wonderful the things one 
notices, and never knows one sees ’em?” Th.’s 
quaint remark flitted through my mind when 
I stood at the gate of the sunk garden at 
Kensington Palace, inspired by Mr. Law’s 
article in the Times of August 16th to visit 
the place with his essay in my hand. An ad¬ 
mirable description it is, but the entertain¬ 
ment it afforded me was not a little enhanced 
by his harmless gibe at the landscape gar¬ 
dener, and his almost contemptuous pity for 
another unfortunate species of gardener, 
whom he calls the “ wild ” gardener. 

“Masonry in gardening,” he writes, “is 
a red rag to the landscape gardener, and 
even more obnoxious to the modern wild 
gardeners, whose voices, though dwindling in 
numbers and strength, are still often heard 
among us.” 

It may be gathered from this that Mr. Law 
is one who is not at ease unless he can divide 
gardeners and their works into definite 
schools and forms and styles. If that is so, 
the style of planting in the sunk garden ought 
to have troubled him. The three tiers of ter¬ 
race beds which surround the Lily pond con¬ 
tain a wild profusion of flowers. Heleniums, 
Pentstemons, Pansies, Gladioli, Cockscombs, 
Cape Hyacinths, Dog Daisies, French Mari¬ 
golds, Carnations, Canterbury Bells, Verbenas, 
Phloxes, Sedum spectabile, and many other 
good things are here seen in bold colonies, 
jostling each other and intruding on each 
other’s territory in much the same wild, self- 
sown way as the flowers of our copses, hills, 
and fields. And it is to this that the sunk 
garden at Kensington owes its charm. So 
that, while Mr. Law’s old English formal gar¬ 
dener has designed the frame, it would seem 
that the picturesque gardener has been 
allowed to run amok and paint the picture. 
“Isn’t it wonderful the things one notices, 
and never knows one sees ’em?” 

Sydney Spalding. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Aster NoviBelgii Patula. —This is one of 
the first of the Starworts to come into flower. ! 
When grouped, the plants make a most effec¬ 
tive display, especially when they have a s 
taller background of some dark green shrubs. 
The plant attains a height of about 4^ feet, 
and yields a most profuse display of dainty 
lilac-mauve blossoms, that are borne in hand¬ 
some sprays.—D. B. C. 

Rose Lady Battersea.— When visiting 
Lady Battersea’s garden, Xbe Pleasaunce, 
Overstrand, the other day, I was very much 
struck with the fine group of this Rose which 
was noticeable among the other sorts grow¬ 
ing in the garden. The plants of this were 
one mass of buds and semi-open flowers, the 
rich cherry crinuson colour of the buds, nearly 
approaching the shade of Liberty, being very 
noticeable. The open flowers are not very 
double, but when the clierry-red buds show a 
delightful orange shading, as often happens, 
then they are lovely, as was the case with 
those I refer to.—T. 

Rose Yvonne Gravier.— This is one of my 

favourites among the more refined Roses, and 
I succeeded with it very well at first. But 
it seems to be one of those that go back on 
the Brier, and so far I have not got it very 
well on its own roots. Anyone who knows 
this charming Rose might well put a few 
cuttings in at the foot of a south wall, using 
cuttings 9 inches long, with a “ heel,” put in 
somewhat sideways, and if there are any 

f lanes of broken glass about, they might be 
eant against the wall. I purpose' doing this 
now, and hope the plan will succeed as well 
as it has with other Roses of great beauty, 
but which perish gradually on the Brier.—W. 

Fragrance In Roses.— I read “Rosa’s” 
article on Rose Mrs. Fred Straker (H.T.), 
and from his description it ought to be good, 
but he does not say if fragrant. He recom¬ 
mended Pharisaer some time since, and I got 
it, and am highly pleased with it. Because 
he saj’s Mrs. Fred Straker resembles Phari¬ 
saer in the bud is the reason I inquire if frag¬ 
rant. I much like Pharisaer, as it is frag¬ 
rant, a good grower, and free bloomer. I 
live in a smoky manufacturing town, and I 
have to grow all my Roses under glass, and 
fragrance in a Rose is very much to me. I 
have repeatedly seen in gardening papers and 
Rose catalogues Roses called fragrant which 
have about 5 per cent, of fragrance and 95 per 
cent, of imagination. Frequently I have 
seen Liberty, Caroline Testout, and others 
called fragrant and sweet, and, on opening 
my Gardening Illustrated this morning, 
there is an article on Duke of Edinburgh, by 
“W. F. D.” He says: “Its fragrance, too, 
is so rich that whatever the size ot the collec¬ 
tion, it cannot be considered quite complete 


without this sort, and, though its blooms can¬ 
not compare in size, etc.” Either he has lost 
the label, or I have. With me it has very 
little, if any, fragrance. Will “ Rosa ” kindly 
tell me if Prince of Bulgaria comes a different 
colour under glass? I bought a grafted plant 
last autumn, and this spring it gave me two 
blooms, silvery-pink in colour, as described 
in catalogues, and eight blooms, the colour 
of a rich W. A. Richardson. Have I got a 
sport? I have budded six Briers from it. 
The second crop came of this rich colour also. 
If pot Roses get frozen hard in winter, does 
it harm the roots?—C. H. R. 

Tropaeolum speciosum.— Driving along a 
country road a few weeks ago, I noticed a 
patch of red on a cottage wall so vivid that 
it attracted my attention and that of a friend 
who was with me. On getting near the cot- 
j tage, I found the creeper to De Tropaeolum 
■ speciosum, and, judging by the way it 
i flourished, it must have been planted a few 
years, for the front of the cottage was prao- 
1 tically covered with the pale-green tendrils 
j and intense red blossoms, which seemed all 
the brighter peering out of the liealthy-look- 
I ing foliage. As is known, this is a tuberous 
I Tropaeolum, liking a moisture-laden atmos¬ 
phere, so it is not hard to understand its 
doing well in certain parts of Scotland and 
the North of England, especially on the sea 
coast. But much success often follows when 
the plant is grown inland, if it is given a 
cool wall over which to climb. Tubers may 
be planted in the autumn, and the best com¬ 
post for it is one of which good rotted dung 
forme a part with a good portion of lime¬ 
stone rubble amongst the loam.— Leahurst. 


FRUIT. 

! AUTUMN TREATMENT OF VINES. 

At this period of the year it is essential that 
I Vines get every means afforded them to 
j mature both their leafage and lateral buds, 

; and in order to do this exposure to the 
autumn sun is imperative. Some are in¬ 
clined to allow their Vines full scope to grow 
as they please, but where this has been per¬ 
mitted a change, of course, must now follow', 
in order that concentration from root and 
leaf is brought to play upon those buds from 
which fruit crops of the future are expected 
and dependent. It is familiar to all that the 
crop of the year 1911 comes from those buds 
actually situated at the extreme base of the 
! current season’s laterals, and it depends very 
' largely on the perfect development ancl 
j maturity of these what the next crop, its ex- 
: tent and quality, will be. The month of 
September opened with a decided change of 
; aspect, favourable in the extreme for the 
i garden in its every phase; had the season 
j continued on the course it has taken for so 
! long, calamity, so far as fruit-bearing pro- 
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spects are concerned, must have been almost 
assured. These remarks apply in regard to 
Vines, more particularly to those which are 
of normal season in growth. Those which 
were forced for early crops would, from their 
extended length of season, naturally acquire 
more eolidity of stem-growth, and have a 
corresponding advance in autumn root- 
formation—matters which are of the most 
vital importance, yet so often disregarded. 
At this period it is quite safe to shorten the 
lateral growths from which the Grapes have 
been cut to four leaves from the rod. The 
removal of such growth reduces the surface 
on which concentration is centred, and it also 
admits a greater extent of sunlight into the 
house and among the remaining leaves, all 
of w'hich conduce to the one outstanding aim 
of the grower—maturity. Every care should 
be taken of the remaining leaves so that 
their proper functions can be freely dis¬ 
charged, and especial care should be taken 
that insects, such as red-spider and thrips, 
are held in check. For both, perhaps, the 
most simple and effective remedy would be 
nicotine emulsion, applied by means of an 
“Abol” syringe, which discharges with a 
mist-like spray any kind of insecticide. 

Recently-planted Vines, no matter how 
strongly they may have grown during the 
summer, should be reduced somewhat now 
for the self-same reason as that advocated for 
established rods. It is false economy to at¬ 
tempt to furnish the roof too hastily with 
youthful Vines; it is better from every point 
of view to attempt to furnish the roof 
by easy stages. All classes of Grape-growers 
find an element of pleasure in a vigorous 
development of their newly-planted Vines, 
and even in many gardeners’ hands there 
is a weakness shown when the needful 
shortening of these youthful aspirants comes 
into actual play. One distinguished Grape- 
grower of my acquaintance made a practice 
of limiting the extent of his canes to not more 
than 5 feet or 6 feet in a season. If they 
were more than usually vigorous, they were 
not hard pinched, but at the same time no 
superfluity of lateral was allowed to extend, 
because it w*as considered a waste of energy 
and a loss of valuable material to allow 
Vines to grow at random and then cut them 
hard back. Under these more reasonable 
practices, it was necessary only to reduce the 
points of the canes by about 12 inches, these 
ends in the case of vigorous rods being 
simply thickets of stubby growths. 

Tne Vines thus attended to in regard to 
their leaf and branch, one then naturally 
turns to the root area, and ascertains what 
is their condition, and especially in the 
matter of moisture. In a period of dry 
weather, outside borders may require a sur¬ 
face soaking of clear, or, better still, diluted 
sewage or other liquid stimulant. Failing 
these, some concentrated compounds, pre¬ 
pared and advertised by vendors, such as 
Clay’s, Thomson’s, Canary or other manures, 
may be put on, pointed in with a fork, and 
then well washed in with clear water. A sur¬ 
facing of short, decayed, or even fresh 
manure from the stables or cowyard, will do 
much useful service should the state of the 
border and extent of roots suggest it, the 
one aim being the fostering of additional 
roots now', as these are, in reality, the 
pioneers of spring growth in root an<l leaf. 
Inside borders, as a natural course, demand 
periodical soakings and similar treatment in 
other respects. W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lime and mortar for fruit-tree*.— About thin 
time last year I saw in Gardening Ilustrated that 
lime or lime-rubbish waa Rood for Apple-treea. Hav¬ 
ing a lot of old mortar baked hard by time,etc., 1 had 
It broken up and laid H inches thick over the roots 
of four Apple-trees—Codling and Blenheim. The Cod¬ 
ling I had five bushels off last year. This year there 
will not be more than 1 bushel, and not half the 
eize. I find the trees seem to be suffering from some¬ 
thing. Not half the leaves on, and the trees aeem 
altogether dwindling. Those trees have always been 
most healthy. Can you tell me if the lime has done 
harm to the trees?—A Constant subscriber. 

[The lime may not be the direct cause of 
the trees bearing indifTerent crops, ns in ho 
many instances are Apples scarce this year, 
but there is no doubt that it is having a pre¬ 
judicial effect on their health, and the sooner 
it is removed the beUtT^ What wasintended, 
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and what ia always meant when you read of 
lime or old mortar-rubbish being recom¬ 
mended for mixing with the soil for fruit- 
trees, is not mortar which has been mixed for 
building purposes, and afterwards allowed to 
lie about until it is no further use for the pur¬ 
pose it was intended for, but old, dry mortar- 
rubble and plaster, such as are derived from 
the demolition of old houses and buildings. 
This, when used in proportionate quantities, 
according to the nature of the soil, exercises 
a vast amount of good, and is always em¬ 
ployed to form one of the constituents of new 
Vine and fruit-tree borders generally. Mor¬ 
tar such as that you made use of is very un¬ 
suitable, and when in a fairly fresh condition 
may be positively harmful. Again, when the 
use of old mortar-rubbish is advised, it should 
not be used in greater quantities than one in 
eight for very heavy soils, and one in ten for 
soils of medium texture. This means either 
barrowloads or cartloads, according to the 
purpose it is required for. Then, the mate¬ 
rial must always be mixed most intimately 
with the soil or compost, and not bo laid in a 
thick layer over the roots, as you have inad¬ 
vertently employed it. The object in em¬ 
ploying old lime-rubbish is of a twofold 
nature. The first is to impart to the soil 
the necessary amount of lime, which is essen¬ 
tial for the well-being of fruit-trees in gene¬ 
ral, and such as have their seeds enclosed in 
a hard, shell-like substance, usually denomi¬ 
nated 'stones, in particular. The second i« 
to render cold and heavy soils warmer and 
more porous. The loss of foliage may be due 
to a fungus, but on this point we can give no 
opinion without seeing a sample of the leaves. 
In any case, you will be well advised to give 
the trees a good mulch of well-rotted manure 
so soon as you have removed the l£-inch 
layer of mortar. To place the manure within 
easy access of the roots, draw the soil away 
from under the trees with a hoe from 4 inches 
to 6 inches in depth. Then spread the 
manure evenly, and cover it with the soil 
previously drawn out. This is a much better 
method than allowing the manure to lie on 
the surface. In the latter case much of it 
becomes wasted, and it is always unsightly, 
as a result of birds scratching and searching 
it over for insects. We are, of course, quite 
in the dark as to the quality or nature of 
your soil, but in all probability a good mulch 
of manure would have been far more bene¬ 
ficial in its effects than the mixing of lime- 
rubble with the soil.] 

Pig-tree.— In a former number, No. 1,624, 
April 23rd, 191U, you obligingly answered an inquiry 
1 made about a Fig-tree dropping its fruit. The 
same tree has about five good-sized Figs on it at the 
present time, and some thirty or forty small green 
fruit recently put out by the tree. Some of these 
are an inch and a half in length, some smaller (down 
to I inch). Am I to consider th^«e second-crop Figs, 
to be stripped off, or fruit that will ripen next year 
if protected through the winter?—S. H., N\ Devon. 

[The recently-formed Figs are, as you sur¬ 
mise, the second crop fruits, and as such are 
useless, for no matter how well you may pro¬ 
tect the tree during the winter, they will be 
cast by the tree next spring. Your best 
course will be to pull them off at once. Out¬ 
door Fig-trees never perfect more than one 
crop of fruit, and that consists of the fruits 
which are produced when the trees first start 
into growth.] 

Late Vinery. —Even in cold-houses the 
Grapes are now colouring, but if the Grapes 
are to ripen well and keep for a time after 
they are ripe, thick-skinned Grapes, such as 
Gros Colman and Muscat, must have a little 
artificial warmth in dull weather to finish the 
fruit and permit of enough air being given to 
give colour and finish. If there is plenty of 
good, substantial foliage to do the work, the 
sub-laterals may be shortened, so as not to 
shade the main leaves. Every Grape-grower 
makes it his business to ascertain the condi¬ 
tion of the roots, and give as much sustenance 
as they can utilise, either in the shape of 
liquid-manure or rich top-dressings. Even 
if the borders are inside, the roots will gene¬ 
rally go outside unless they are substantially 
walled in, and at this season, when the Grapes 
«ire approaching maturity, the outside roots 
will be benefited by a dressing of chemical 
manure. We have used Vine-manure as pre¬ 
pared by the chemist, and have found it satis¬ 
factory. A dressing now will be useful. 


VEGETABLES. 

TURNIPS FOR WINTER USE. 

As the digging of early Potatoes will leave 
a considerable area of ground vacant, ad¬ 
vantage should be taken of the fact to get 
a good breadth of Turnips sown at once to 
provide roots for the winter supply. The 
roots will not be extra large in size, but 
quite large enough for private use, and the 
flesh will be tender and mild-flavoured when 
cooked. The breadth to be sown will, of 
course, vary in area according to the re¬ 
quirements in each particular instance, but 
whether the demand is large or small, allow¬ 
ance must be made for losses in one form 
or another by sowing a few more drills than 
may apparently be necessary. If the soil in 
which the Potatoes have been grown is in 
good condition and full of humus, no 
further preparation beyond levelling and 
raking the surface down fine is necessary. 
On the other hand, should the soil be poor 
and hungry, dress it with thoroughly rotted 
manure and fork it in to a depth of *4 inches 
or 5 inches, breaking the soil down as finely 
as possible while so doing. After lying for 
a few days, the surface can then be raked 
over and the seed sown forthwith. To en¬ 
courage quick growth after the seed has 
germinated some wood-ashes and guano or 
wood-ashes and superphosphate of lime 
should be scattered in the drills prior to sow¬ 
ing the seed. Allowance for this must be 
made by drawing the drills somewhat deeper 
than usual. If the soil is at all dry give the 
drills a good soaking of water in any case 
before sowing the seed. In a few days the 
plants will appear above ground, and will 
then need careful watching if the weather is 
warm and dry, on account of the jumpers 
or the Turnip-flea-beetle, which will quickly 
devour the leaves and ruin the plants if they 
are not in some way checked. Scattering 
soot, road-dust, or wood-ashes on the leaves 
while wet with dew in the early morning 
acts as a good deterrent. Watering fre¬ 
quently with manure-water and sprinkling 
the plants daily with plain water is also a 
good thing, as it not only enables them to 
grow away quickly from their enemies, but 
moisture and the odour arising from the 
manure is abhorrent to the jumpers. Keep¬ 
ing the soil constantly stirred between the 
rows is another inducement to quick growth 
and a deterrent to the insects named, and 
this should be continued until the plants 
are out of harm’s way. 

Thin the plants to a distance of 9 inches 
apart as soon as they are large enough to 
handle, and when completed give a good 
hoeing. After this an occasional hoeing to 
keep down weeds will suffice. On the ap¬ 
proach of winter the roots may be pulled 
and stored away in clamps, or the largest 
of them may be so treated and the remainder 
left to grow as large as they will. Good 
varieties for present sowing are Veitch’s 
Red Globe, Green-top White, Sutton’s Red 
Globe, Matchless, and Chirk Castle Black- 
stone. The last named is the hardiest 
Turnip in cultivation. Where Turnips are 
in constant request all through the winter 
a point should always be made of growing 
the garden Swede Turnip, then in the event 
of the supply of white Turnips failing from 
any cause there will be the Swedes to fall 
back upon. These are much appreciated by 
many people—the writer included—ns a 
winter dish, the flavour not being so strong 
as that of some kinds of Turnips, while the 
flesh is tender and easily reduced to a pulp 
when required to be mashed. A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Alisa Craig Onion sown In autumn.—I 

have found this most suitable for sowing in 
September, but it is not easy to obtain the 
truo stock. It is oval in shape, with a pale 
yellowish skin, turning to light brown when 
finished. Its hardiness may be learned 
from the fact that I hnve grown it with Red 
Bayano, Tripoli, Giant Itoeca, and White 
Italian Tripoli in two counties in Ireland 
during the past exceptionally severe winter 
without nny lo,ss. Here in Queen’s County, 
on strong loam, 2 ozs. of Ailsa Craig were 
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sown, with a similar quantity of each of the or until the heat is declining, when it should 
above-named sorts, in broadcast beds, 3 feet , be immediately formed into a bed. A cool 
wide. In these beds they were left till March, structure—any shed, eo long as it can be kept 
when I found Ailsa most healthy and close and dark—is best for this early start, 
vigorous, beating Giant Rocca entirely in The bed may be anything from 1£ yards to 
hardiness and strength. In County Meath a 3 yards wide at the base, and 18 inches deep, 
similar sowing was made. The plants were , treading the manure well during the forma- 
put out into drills 12 inches aparf and 4 inches tion of the bed, which, when finished, must 
from each other about the end of March, and be allowed to remain unspawned for a few 
produced well-finished bulbs from 4 ozs. to days, until it is 6een how the heat generates, 
C ozs., which look as if they would keep till which can be tested if a stout stick be thrust 
well into the spring. Notwithstanding the i into the bed when made, and, if this can be 
sunless summer, they gave very few goose- conveniently held in the hand, and not likely 
necks in comparison with the Tripoli varie- to get any hotter, the spawn may be inserted 
ties. The soil in Meath is a black clay, and 1 in pieces about 1^ inches square, 8 inches 
peculiarly cold and damp. So severe was the asunder, and inches deep. Make the bed 

I iast winter here that established bushes of firm, and then cover with good, loamy soil, 
lay and Hybrid Roses were “ burned ” to free from stones or sticks, to a depth of 



The Giant Forget-me-not (M. palustris rar ). 


the ground. For spring sowing in the ordi¬ 
nary way, I do not find this Onion at all 
suitable, as in wet seasons like the present it 
will not finish. —P. I. Keane, Maryborough. 

Mushrooms. -The outdoor crop appeared 
towards the third week of July, but has been 
of short duration, owing, probably, to the 
very heavy rains of late. Should we get 
some real summer weather, and then a good 
fall of rain, a second crop may appear, though 
it is seldom this happens. Where droppings 
from dry-fed horses can be secured, a start 
should be made to collect same, storing 
them under cover if the weather is wet, ana 
spreading out thinly until enough lias been 
secured to form a bed according to the de¬ 
mand. Throw into a ridge about yards 
through at the base, and turn over every 
other day or so for the best part of a week, 


14 inches or a little more, firming it with the 
back of a bright spade, finally covering with 
hay or straw that has all seeds knocked out of 
it. Sprinkle the path and the covering 
with water daily, when, in about seven weeks, 
Mushrooms should appear. Continue to form 
beds every third week.— East Devon. 

Pea Selected Gladstone.— This is a selection 
from the well-known Pea Gladstone, and is well 
worthy of the distinctive appellation which haa been 
given it by its introducers. It is a companion to 
Autocrat and Continuity, to grow for autumn sup¬ 
plies, and a point should be made of making suc¬ 
cessive sowings of all three during May and June 
with that object in view. The variety under notice 
has. like Continuity, a fine constitution, and is very 
prolific, the supply extending over several weeks after 
it comes into use. The pods are distinct in appear¬ 
ance, they being curved, 5 inches in length, roundish 
in shape, and literally packed with Peas, which 
average from nine to ten in number, and of delicious 
flavour when cooked.—A. W. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS* 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE LARGE FORGET-ME-NOT 

(M. PALUSTRIS VAR.). 

In this inclement weather, when most of the 
flowers are knocked to pieces, including 
those we like best for the house, there are 
few things that do so well as the Heaths 
and, above all, the large variety of the 
Forget-me-not, which I am happy in possess¬ 
ing. I had often read of a distinct true 
Forget-me-not, but I forget where it came 
from. It is a first-rate plant for effect in 
the open-air, and in the nouse it is superb. 
Most of the other flowers indoors go back, 
but a good bunch of this actually increases 
in growth and beauty for as long as ten 
days or so, and having done its duty in this 
charming way, it begins to put rootlets out 
from the lower parts of the stem, so that 
it can be increased to any extent. The 
colour does not differ from that of the com¬ 
mon Forget-me-not, but the flower is larger 
and the growth bolder. In moist borders 
I have had it nearly a yard high. It is 
easily naturalised round any pool, stream¬ 
let, or bog, and nothing is better. W. 


SOME POPULAR SEPTEMBER 
FLOWERS FOR VASES. 

Apart from choice and expensive flowers, 
which only fall to the lot of the favoured few, 
a fair idea of those that find most favour for 
indoor decoration may be gained from the fre¬ 
quency with which they appear in the shops 
and the rapidity they are disposed of. Annual 
Asters are in great request, Comet and 
Ostrich Plume in doubles and sinensis in 
single being favourites. All supply shades of 
blue, rose, and w'hite, clear and well-defined, 
and yet varying in the two former from pale 
to deep tints. Well-grown flowers of the 
Ostrich Plume strain are massive in build, 
and only a few are required even for large 
vases. This also applies to large single 
flowers of Chrysanthemum maximum, like 
King Edward and Progress, also to the large 
single Sunflowers. The earlier-flowering 
varieties of C. maximum are nearly over. The 
early-flowering forms of the Mexican Aster 
(Cosmos) are not as yet very plentiful so far 
as the general public is concerned, but are 
eagerly taken where available on account of 
the light and grneeful habit; they are in crim¬ 
son, rose, and white. Another light and 
pretty combination, that can be bought 
cheaply, and is very popular, is Coreopsis 
grandiflora and sprays of Gypsophila. A fair 
supply of Eryngium alpinum is on hand, but 
one would hardly call it a popular flower. The 
appearance of early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in quantity heralds the approach of 
autumn, and distinct sorts like Parisiann, 
Horace Martin, and Goacher’s Crimson are 
favourites. The first-named is a fine white. 
Early-flowering singles, crimson, scarlet,pink, 
white,and yellow, recall thePyrethrum among 
the spring flow’ers. Pompons are not popular 
either in Chrysanthemums or Dahlias. Stems 
of late-flowering Lilies, different forms of spe- 
ciosum, are fairly plentiful. The lighter 
forms are fine for dark bowls and vases, 
although they have to be used sparingly. 
Spikes of Gladioli w r ith late-flowering Phloxes 
supplv shades of scarlet. The first Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, like the first Chrysanthemums, 
denote the approach of autumn. This is a 
family which, given careful selection in the 
way of varieties, can be had in flower three 
months. Sorts of light branching habit like 
the cordifolius and Novi-Belgii types are best 
for cutting. Shorti, too, is very useful through 
the early part of the month. The above con¬ 
stitute some of the best flowers for September 
cutting, and are of easy culture—that is, they 
can all be grown successfully outside, given 
the necessary attention in the way of sowing 
and other forms of propagation. The movst 
popular wild flower just at present is un¬ 
doubtedly Heather. The commons of Wislcy 
and the slopes of Hindhead furnish material 
for many a London vase, as can be seen by 
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the large bunches conveyed on motor and 
bicycle, and it is a welcome house flower, 
handsome in appearance, and very lasting. 

_ E. B. 8. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

. . Tlie Be* Itayendera for permanent decora¬ 
tions.— Those who have grown the Sea Lavenders 
know how useful are the handsome sprays for decora¬ 
tions of a permanent character. 1 always cut the 
handsome, branching sprays of blossoms just as they 
begin to open fully, and after being kept in a cool 
room to dry the sprays of flowers they make charm¬ 
ing decorative material that is useful throughout the 
whole of winter.—D. B. C. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Two or three interesting collections of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums were staged at the 
first meeting of the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, held at 
Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., on Monday, the 
oth of September, and several varieties were 
recognised by an award being made. The 
following are worthy of notice:—- 

Francis. —This is a free-flowering Japaneso 
variety, of pleasing form, having fairly long 
florets of medium breadth, neatly and evenly 
reflexing. The colour may be described as 
chestnut-bronze, with golden reverse and 
golden tips. Height, about 2 feet. Com¬ 
mended. Exhibited by Messrs. W. Wells and 
Co., Limited, Merstham, Surrey. 

^Orion.—I n this instance the flowers re¬ 
mind us of the Christines of years ago. They 
are of compact, reflexed form, and, when dis¬ 
budded, make interesting decorative blooms ; 
colour, gold, suffused chestnut at the base 
of the florets. Commended. Also from 
Messrs. Wells. 

Touraine.— This is a continental introduc¬ 
tion. It is a plant eminently well adapted for 
border culture, where its sturdy, dwarf habit 
of growth is much admired. The plant is 
free-flowering, developing solid blooms, 
having broad florets of good substance. When 
disbudded, the blooms are excellent for mar¬ 
ket; colour, blush-pink (the distributors say 

S orcelain is the colour). Commended. From 
[essrs. Wells, Limited. 

Miss Balfour Melville.—O f all the 
novelties, this was the most striking, on ac¬ 
count of its bright and distinct tone of golden- 
bronze colouring. The flowers are fairly 
large for a decorative Japanese, and they are 
full and of deep build. In either disbudded 
or . undisbudded form this free-flowering 
variety is most attractive. First-class cer¬ 
tificate to Messrs. W. Wells. 

Other noteworthy sorts exhibited on this 
occasion were: Normandie, delicate pink, 
free-flowering, and Leslie, rich buttercup- 
yellow, the best of the early yellows. Votes 
of thanks were accorded to Messrs. Wells and 
Mr. J. H. Witty, Highgate, N., for their col¬ 
lections staged on this occasion. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums recently removed under 
Blass*—When Chrysanthemums are brought 
from the open air, where they have been for 
some months, and placed under glass, it is 
highly important that the matter of .ventila¬ 
tion should not be lost sight of. * Usually, 
such plants, when placed in a greenhouse, are 
too crowded, and as a consequence some of 
them quickly begin to lose their lower leaves ; 
but, worse still, owing to the congested state 
of the place, green-fly not infrequently makes 
its appearance on plants that up to then have 
been free from this pest. It is all tho more 
necessary to keep tho house as cool as pos¬ 
sible. Sometimes, during the end of Septem¬ 
ber and beginning of October, we get hot 
bursts of sun in the middle of the day, and 
it may be needlul to resort to shading for a 
few hours. Watering should bo done early 
in the day, so as to give the moisture a chance 
of evaporating before night. It may be need¬ 
ful to ventilate at night, particularly in a 
mild time, and this should not be lost sight 
of. It is a great change to bring plants from 
the open, wliere they have had pteiity of room 
and air, and pack them close together in a 
small space, and in the case of decorative 
plants it is almost impossible to retain much 
of the lower foliage if the matter of admitting 
air to the house is not seen to. —Townsman. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FOR 
AMATEURS. 

Having been successful for some years past 
in growing the tuberous-rooted Begonia, and 
having, during that time, overcome many of 
the difficulties that beset growers of this 
plant, I will give you the method adopted 
by me in their cultivation from the seedling 
to the flowering plant. 

Having obtained your seed -and it is as 
well to get it as good as possible (ebeap seed 
generally being a waste of labour and money, 
and never, I find, giving good results)—pro¬ 
ceed as follows: Take a fl inch pot, and in 
that, with the mouth downwards, place a 
60 pot, and fill up the intervening space 
with crocks to within about 2 inches of the 
top; place some Moss over this, and then 
about 1 inch of very fine compost, consisting 
mainly of leaf-mould and sand, with a small 
portion of loam. On the top of this, sifted 
through a very fine sieve, place about a quar¬ 
ter of an inch of sterilised leaf-mould. This 
will not go green. The sowing of the seed 
requires great care, being very minute and 
easily blown away. Take any old Pepper-pot, 
or a Keating’s tin will do, and, after mixing 
the seed with some fine sand, distribute it 
evenly over the surface, so that the seedlings 
will not come up in clumps, as they would 
probably do if the seed were shaken off a 
paper over the pot. If the seed is being 
raised in the early spring for plants to flower 
the same year, the pan must be placed upon 
a hot-bed—not in too great a heat, 70 degs. 
would be sufficient—but if one has not the 
convenience of a hot-bed, propagator, or 
warm-house, seed can be raised in a cold 
greenhouse from June onwards, in which case 
small tubers for the following year can be 
had. Tho usual plan of covering the pot 
with a piece of glass and brown paper should 
be followed, but do not keep too close. 
Leave the glass off a little while morning and 
evening. The soil should be watered when 
necessary by dipping the pot nearly to the 
rim in tepid water—in fact, during the early 
stages it is best to always use tepid water. 
The seedlings will be up in about ten days, 
and as they progress, more air must be given 
them. The most delicate operation in Be¬ 
gonia-growing, and on which, to a great ex¬ 
tent, depends success or failure, is 
Pricking off the seedlings.— This must 
be done directly the first or second proper 
leaf appears, or the plants will damp off 
wholesale or become drawn and worthless. 
The best way to do it is to cut a V-shape 
notch in a label, and lift each seedling with 
this from one pan to the other. They can 
be placed anything from a half inch to an 
inch apart, and the compost should again con¬ 
sist mainly of leaf-mould and sand - in fact, 
in the early stages there is nothing better 
than leaf-mould for the plants; tho plants 
grow much faster and stronger in this than in 
a more substantial compost. When growing 
freely in the boxes, always keep the top soil I 
well stirred. From the first sowing of the 
seed until the seedlings are planted out, they 
must be well tended. At the second pricking 
off the plants can be 3 inches or 4 inches apart, 
and can finally be planted in the garden from 
these boxes, after being hardened off, or be 
potted up to bloom in the greenhouse. The 
better plan is to plant them out the first year, 
and select them when in bloom to flower in 
pots the second year. For growing them in 
the garden, any decent soil will do (I have 
obtained excellent results on elav properly 
worked and lightened), but if possible, work 
in some old rotted manure, as Begonias are 
gross feeders, and after they start flowering 
they will take all the feeding you can give 
them in reason, and well repay you for the 
trouble. Of water, too, they can take a tre¬ 
mendous quantity—in fact, in hot weather 
you cannot give them too much. The seed¬ 
lings, if well grown, will come into flower 
about the end of August, and during Septem¬ 
ber and October will make a gorgeous dis¬ 
play. They should be lifted directly they die 
down, or the first frost blackens the tops, 
laid on a shelf or the greenhouse stage to dry, 
and finally, after the tubers have been 


cleaned, they should be stored where they 
will be free from frost, in sawdust or some 
similar material, for the winter, to be brought 
forth again in the spring to again start them. 
Plants from seed Bown during January to be¬ 
ginning of March will flower the same year, 
but if seed is sown after this, the seedlings 
will only make little tubers, and it is best, I 
think, to leave them in the boxes all the 
winter and start them without disturbance in 
the spring. Although the raising of Begonias 
from seed is somewhat difficult and tedious, 
the rearing of 

Plants from tubers is comparatively easy, 
but do not buy too cheap tubers—it is a 
waste of money. Having obtained the tubers, 
either from your own seedlings or by pur¬ 
chase, place them in boxes, concave side up¬ 
wards, in nice, light soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and about the beginning of March, if for the 
if for 
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garden, and earlier if for pot culture, place 
them in the greenhouse, and keep them just 
moist—no more—as an excess of water at this 
period will cause the tubers to rot off. Harden 
them off in May, and plant out the first week 
in June. For pot culture they can be started 
in boxes, pots, or laid in the Coeoa-nut-fibro 
bed of a propagator, to be transferred to pots 
after the shoots are about 1 inch long. I find 
the best way is to place them in boxes of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, similar to the plan adopted 
for bedding, this material retaining a more 
equable state of moisture around the tubers 
than anything I know. After they are grow¬ 
ing freely, pot them into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, 
according to the size of the tuber. If started 
in pots, one is apt to sour the soil by over- 
watering. The atmosphere of the greenhouse 
must be kept moist, and the plants should be 
sprayed morning and evening until the buds 
begin to show. In order to obtain fine plants, 
they must be potted oil directly the roots 
begin to work freely round the sides of the 
pots. Should they be left until they are po‘* 
bound, they will make little growth after¬ 
wards, and the blooms will be poor. A 7-inch 
pot is large enough for the largest doubles— 
in fact, I generally use nothing larger than a 
6-inch, but the singles will take larger sizes. 
The compost for the final potting should be 
light, with some artificial or decayed manure 
added. I understand that it is the practice 
to pot them loosely. I did so myself at first, 
and then tried potting them firmly. The 
latter method, in my opinion, is by far the 
better; the plants grow slower, it is true, but 
more sturdy, and one has to wait somewhat 
longer for the bloom, but when it does come, 
you will find that the stems are stronger 
than on a losely-potted plant, and the bloom 
is held more erect. As 60 on as the blooms 
appear, feeding must be commenced, once a 
week at first, but more frequently as the 
flowers expand. Soot water is very benefi¬ 
cial. Ventilation must also be carefully at¬ 
tended to, as, though the plants like a close 
atmosphere in their early stages, after they 
begin to flower they require abundance of 
air both day and night in the summer, and 
they also seem to do better on an open stage 
during this period. The dropping of the 
blooms is troublesome at times, but in a 
great many instances this is tho fault of the 
grower, through over-watering, bad ventila¬ 
tion, etc. Where it is inherent, the plant, 
should be discarded. Shading the plants is 
necessary ; summer cloud or whitewash will 
do, but a light movable blind is best. Do not. 
however, snade heavily, or the plants will 
become weakly. 

Happily, the Begonia suffers very little from 
insect pests or disease. Green-fly will some¬ 
times settle in the points of the shoots, owing, 

I think, to the house being kept too dry, and 
the stems will sometimes be attacked by a 
sort of mildew’, which eats right through them, 
brought on, so far as my personal observa¬ 
tion goes, by too much water. I know no 
remedy for it other than cutting the shoot 
right out, when it will start from the base. 
As the plants grow, they and tho blooms will 
require sticks, unless the plants are of the 
new erect-flowering varieties, but they will, in 
any event, if they are moved about, require 
to be properly tied up. For exhibition, extra 
care and attention will be necessary, espe¬ 
cially as regards timing the plants. If tho 
buds appear too early, they should be pinched 
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off. In growing for exhibition, I have experi¬ 
mented with different chemical manures in ad¬ 
dition to th at from the manure-tub. Although 
I found the plants appreciated both nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia, the sulphate 
was by fair the better. The nitrate caused 
luxuriant leaf-growth, while the benefit of the 
sulphate w as seen in the activity of the plants 
and the increased size and colour of the 
flowers. I used it about three times during 
the season, but it must not be given strong, 
$ oz. to the gallon being ample—in fact, a 
little weaker for the first dose would be 


are of no use as button-hole flowers. This is 
a fallacy. I have worn them day after day 
(a fresh bloom each day, of course). If the 
stems of the flowers are protected by some 
silver paper, the blooms then wired like a 
Rose, and the wires twisted around the stem, 
they can be worn, as, even if the stem breaks 
away, the flower is still held by the wire. 

J. H.Cocken. 

AMPHICOME EMODI. 

This pretty Himalayan plant, introduced in 
1837, is very useful for the embellishment of 


dent in last week’s issue of Gardening 
Illustrated, page 521, is Resplendent. It 
is not quite a pure white variety, but the 
flowers are as large as those of Souvenir de 
Charles Turner, and are freely produced. It 
is a good grower, and is admirably adapted 
for bedding. I do not know its history, nor 
to whom I am indebted for cuttings of it, 
as they came with others from an anonymous 
source some five or six years ago, and I have 
never succeeded in establishing the identity 
of the kind donor.—A. W. 

Creenhouse plants grown as standards. 



Amphicome Emodi. 


better. Should it be desired, cuttings may 
be taken off the plants in the same way as 


—There is, I am assured by growers, a con¬ 
siderable demand for different flowering 
plants grown as standards, they being em¬ 
ployed both for the flower garden and 
greenhouse decoration. At the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, on 
August 16th, a large number of subjects was 
noted grown in this way, among others 
being Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, especially 
two brightly-coloured varieties, Corden’s 
Glory and Incomparabile; the scarlet- 
flowered Salvia splendens, whose stiff habit 
does not fit it for this mode of culture, as 
well as many other plants ; Abutilons, whose 
drooping blossoms are, of course, seen to 
advantage when grown in this wav: and 
Fuchsias of different kinds, than which we 
have no more beautiful class of plants for 
training into standard shape. Veronicas, 
too, were shown so grown, and with their 
compact heads freely studded with spikes of 
blossoms they presented an unusual appear¬ 
ance. Other plants which are now often 
grown in standard form are Zonal Pelar 

i goniums, and some of the scented-leaved 
varieties, particularly that now popular 
! kind Clorinda, Myrtles, Lemon-scented Ver¬ 
bena, Browallia (Streptosolen), Jamesoni, 
and Lantana delicatiseima.—G. S. C. 

Kalanchoe flammea. -There are several 
Kalanchoes in cultivation, both species and 
hybrids raised therefrom, but this is for 
general purposes undoubtedly the best of 
them all. From May till the end of the 
summer it may be had in bloom, and the 
colour of the flowers is particularly effec¬ 
tive. Very few plants have in so short a 
time attained the popularity reached by this 
Kalanchoe, for seed of it was first distri¬ 
buted ten years ago, though it had flowered 
at Kew two years previously. In the groups 
put up at the different summer exhibitions, 
Kalanchoe flammea is always in evidence. 
It can be readily increased both by seed<s 
and cuttings. Of the other kinds special 
mention may be made of Princess Ena and 
Felthamensis, both hybrid kinds; the tall - 
growing K. Dyeri, valuable from the fact 
that its large, white flowers are borne in 
winter and early spring; and K. kew’ensis, 
a plant of upright growth with rich pink 
blossoms.—X. 

White-fly on Azaleas.— I note a corre¬ 
spondent has been seeking advice as to the 
best means of getting rid of this pest. It 
has been very troublesome on Azaleas this 
season. If not promptly dealt with when it 
puts in an appearance, the foliage soon be¬ 
comes covered with a dirty, black deposit, 
which requires a great deal of syringing with 
soft, soapy water before it can be got rid of. 
The best way to deal with an attack, after 
the plants have been stood outdoors, is to 
take them into a shed which can be made 
fairly air-tight, and fume them with one of 
the nicotine compounds sold for the pur¬ 
pose. A greenhouse would answer iust as 
well, if there is room for the Azaleas to 
stand on the floor, etc., and if the fumes 
will not injure any of the other occupants. 
Copious syringings for a few days should 
follow the fuming, to clear off the dead in¬ 
sects and cleanse the foliage. If the plants 
are not large or of such a size that they may 


the greenhouse during the dull months, as it i conveniently be dipped in Quassia extract, 
will flower continuously and freely during the this may be done in lieu of fuming, anti 
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Pelargoniums, and struck in a hot-bed, or autumn and winter. It is of dwarf, compact i pint of it is mixed with each ga on 
tubers can be cut uj) at the beginning or end habit, with pinnate leaves and handsome, water required, it is equally as certain n 
of the season, but in these latter cases dip Bignonia-like flowers of a rosy-pink colour, results.—A. W. 


them in powdered charcoal. It is advisable, and orange-yellow in the throat. 

when the tubers have fairly started, to rub -—r~— 

out the weaker growths if there are too many NOTES AND REPLIES. 

—three are enough for any plant to carry un- Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Resplendent.— 
less it is required to grow a specimen. An excellent variety, and one worthy of being 


One often hears the remark that Begonias added to the trio named by your correspon- 
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Campanula Vidali. — This uncommon 
member of the Bellflower family has been 
noted at some of the recent shows, and it is 
also in good condition in the greenhouse at 
Kew. In general appearance it is widely 
removed from any other species of Cam- 
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panula, as it naturally forms a stout stem 
of an almost woody character, and from 
6 inches to 1 foot in height. From the 
upper part of this stem side branches are 
pushed out in some instances to a length of 
a couple of feet. These branches are of a 
spreading character, and the plant is seen 
at its best when they are loosely secured to 
a single stake. In this case a good example 
will reach a height of 3 feet, and, if not too 
stiffly tied, almost as much through. The 
leaves are of a thick, fleshy character, and 
of a dark shining green on the upper sur¬ 
face. The blossoms, which occupy the upper 
portion of each branch, are of an elongated 
bell shape curiously contracted in the : 
middle. They are w r ax-like in texture, and 
rather clammy, the colour being white, with 
a distinct orange-coloured ring inside to¬ 
wards the base. This Campanula is a native 
of the Azores, and was introduced there¬ 
from in 1851. It seeds freely, and can also 
be struck from cuttings, but I prefer to 
raise it from seed. The young plants ob¬ 
tained in this way will flower during the 
second year.—G. S. C. 

Calceolaria integrlfolia. Even where it 
cannot be regarded as perfectly hardy, this 
Calceolaria is worthy of culture. Not all of 
us have such a climate as that of Devon 
and Cornwall, referred to by your corre¬ 
spondent on page 505, but we can appre¬ 
ciate this Calceolaria for the embellishment 
of the greenhouse, or for the summer de¬ 
coration of the outdoor garden. Despite 
the fact that it is not referred to in the 
Kew , Hand List, it is just now very 
showy in the greenhouse there. It is grown 
as good-sized bushes in pots a foot in 
diameter or nearly so, and, consequently, 
fills up a considerable space with its masses 
of gold. It is a good companion to Bur- 
bidge’s hybrid (Calceolaria Burbidgei), 
whose merits must on no account be passed 
over, more particularly from a late autumn 
and winter-flowering standpoint. As Cal¬ 
ceolaria integrifolia has now been known for 
some time, and its hardiness in the favoured 
districts of the south-west proved, I am sur¬ 
prised, considering how readily it can be 
struck from cuttings, that it is not more 
generally grown. Very few nurserymen 
keep it in stock, yet, I venture to think, if 
taken in hand, propagated in large quanti¬ 
ties, and, above all, brought prominently 
before the public, that there would be a 
considerable demand for it.—T. C. 

Jasmlnum grand l florum. -This known 
popularly as the Spanish or Catalonian 
Jasmine, m not really, as might be sup¬ 
posed, a native of Spain, for it comes to us 
from the Himalayan region. It has, how¬ 
ever, long been cultivated in the warmer 
parts of Europe for the sake of the scent 
extracted from the flowers. As a climbing 
plant for the rpof of the greenhouse, this 
Jasmine is very desirable, a specimen at Kew 
so grown being laden with its fragrant 
blossoms, which are a good deal in the way 
of but considerably larger than those of the 
common Jasmine, while they have a slight 
reddish tinge on the exterior. One point in 
favour of this Jasmine as a roof plant is that 
the foliage is not at all dense, and, conse¬ 
quently, does not to any great extent ob¬ 
struct the light from the plants underneath. 
Its usual season of blooming extends over a 
considerable period during the late summer 
and autumn months. —X. 

Ipomaa Hardingi. —During a recent visit 
to Kew I was very much struck with an 
Ipomaea bearing the above name, which was 
flowering freely in the intermediate portion 
of the T range. Beyond the fact that it wa<3 
of garden origin, I could learn nothing, and 
sought for it in vain in the “ Dictionary of 
Gardening ” and other works of reference. 
Casually turning over the pages of a volume 
of the “ Horticultural Cabinet” for the year 
1844, I was surprised to find a good coloured 
illustration of this Ipomaea, with the in¬ 
formation that, “This new and fine variety 
.was raised between I. rubro-cosrulea and I. 
Horsfalli, by Mr. Harding, gardener to 
Mr. H. Bevan, of Glynn Garth, near Beau¬ 
maris. It is a very beautiful variety, bloom¬ 
ing in a warm greenhouse or moderate plant 
stove, in large clusters and in vast profu¬ 


sion. We saw it fine at Mr. Henderson's 
nursery, Edgware - road, London.” From 
this it would appear that Ipomaea Hardingi 
is one of the earliest hybrid Ipomaeas. It is 
a very desirable kind, the blossoms each 
3 inches or more across, being of a distinct 
shade of pink with a star-shaped figure of a 
deeper colour iuside.—T. C. 

Streptooarpl In the greenhouse.— The 
fact that the different forms of Streptocar- 
pus annually form a notable feature at the 
Temple Show, and now, at the beginning of 
September, they are still flowering in the 
greenhouse, furnishes proof of the length of 
time over which their flowering season ex¬ 
tends. Five-and-twenty years ago the Strep- 
tocarpus, as a garden flower, was practically 
unknown; now it is met with in every estab¬ 
lishment, and the range of colour to be 
found in the different forms is very exten¬ 
sive. In size of flower two great strides 
have taken place, and that not, as often hap¬ 
pens, at the expense of the numbers borne, 
for even the largest-flowered forms flower 
very freely. These Streptocarpi are now 
formidable rivals of the garden forms of 
Gloxinia—indeed, by many they are pre¬ 
ferred. One desirable feature is the fact that 
some varieties especially can be flowered 
very freely in small pots, hence they are ex¬ 
ceedingly useful for dropping into little vaseB 
or in other ways adapted for indoor decora¬ 
tion. For the edging of groups there are 
few, if any, flowering subjects equal to the 
Streptocarpus. Generally speaking, the 
Streptocarpus succeeds with the same culture 
as the Gloxinia, except that, unlike the last, 
it does not form a firm, solid tuber. From 
this circumstance, the Streptocarpus must 
not be dried off during the winter. Of 
course, at that season much less water will 
be required than when the plants are growing 
freely. Plants from seed sown in heat early 
in the year will flower towards the end of 
summer. In common with nearly all Ges- 
neraceous plants, the Streptocarpus is best 
suited by a liberal use of leaf-mould in the 
potting compost.—G. S. C. 

^^Calceolarias for bedding.— Soon it will 
time to secure a stock of cuttings of bed¬ 
ding Calceolarias for next year, and I would 
v like to point out a few errors that are some¬ 
times made. In getting frames ready, there 
}is no need to have either much soil or rich 
Isoil. If during the summer the bed has been 
^used for Cucumbers or Melons, and contains 
manure, let it all be turned out, and sub¬ 
stitute ordinary garden soil, with which road- 
scrapings or sand has been mixed, but first 
;givo a covering of 3 inches or 4 inches of 
fine ashes, then follow with about the same 
■depth of compost, into which dibble the cut¬ 
tings, but not too close. The aim should be 
l^hort, sturdy plants, and this is the best way 
1 to secure them.— Townsman. 


ORCHIDS. 


SOBEALIAS. 

Having a large greenhouse with plenty of 6pare 
room, I am thinking of growing a collection of 
Bobralias, and would like to know something about 
them—the best varieties, their culture, etc. If you 
would kindly reply through Gardf.nino Illustrated 
I should be very much obliged.—S outhsea. 

[Most of the species and hybrid Sobralias, 
though remarkable for the size of their in¬ 
dividual blooms, do not find favour with cul¬ 
tivators to the extent to which their merits 
entitle them. One reason is the short-lived 
character of the flowers, as some of them do 
not last more than three or four days; but 
against this it should be borne in mind that 
they are among the most certain of flowering 
plants. Every fully developed shoot of the 
preceding year’s growth, with the most ordi¬ 
nary management, may be considered certain 
of blooming, producing in succession from 
three to six flowers, so that, with a good-sized 
plant from six to a dozen flowers will be in 
perfect condition for several weeks. Large 
specimens often send out from 150 to 200 fine 
blooms during the flowering period, which 
compensates for the blooms being somewhat 
fugacious, and coming into flower when there 
is a scarcity of bloom in the Orchid-houses is 
another point in their favour. The flowering 
season extends from April to October, and 
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sometimes longer, so that, where a collection 
of all the species and hybrids exists, one or 
other may be found in flower during that 
period. The first one to bloom is S. macran- 
tha ; then, follows the pure white form of that 
species named S. macrantha alba, formerly 
known as S. Kienastiana, which was first 
flowered by Consul Kienast-Zolly, of Zurich, 
in 1888, and after them the yellow-flowered 
S. xantholeuca, S. leucoxantha, S. violaoeu, 
S. albo-violacea, the white 8. Liliastrum, 
which produces flowers much smaller than 
those of S. m. alba, the distinct S. Warsce- 
wiczi, S. Buckeri, S. Banderiana, S. Lowi, S. 
Lucasiana, S. Holfordi, S. Lindeni, S. Ban- 
guinea, S. virginalis, and the hybrids, 8. 
Amesiee, S. Wiganise, 8. Veitchi, S. Col- 
manice, etc. All the family are strong-root¬ 
ing plants, and, being very free growers, re¬ 
quire plenty of pot-room, and any of those 
plants which have been longest out of flower 
may now be repotted if it is found desirable 
to do so; but it is not always advisable to 
repot them immediately they have filled their 
pots with roots, provided that there is suffi¬ 
cient space for the young growths to come up 
freely, nor is it desirable, as the plants soon 
become too large and unmanageable if fre¬ 
quently repotted. The later-flowering varie¬ 
ties may also be repotted as soon as the new 
breaks commence to show themselves. 
Large, unwieldy specimens may be divided at 
this season. From their strong-growing dis¬ 
position, pots of sufficient size should be 
selected to allow for several seasons’ growth, 
these being about half filled with drainage, 
and over this a thin layer of rough Sphagnum- 
Moss should be evenly placed, to prevent the 
percolation into the crocks of the fine par¬ 
ticles of soil. The compost should consist of 
good fibrous yellow loam, Osmunda-fibre, and 
Sphagnum-Moss. It is advisable to cut the 
Osmunda and Moss up moderately fine, so 
that it will mix better with the loam than if 
used in a coarse, rough state. Mix these 
materials well together, adding a moderate 
quantity of small broken crocks and coarse 
silver-sand. When repotting, press the com- 

f ost down moderately well among the roots, 
t is not necessary to raise the plant above 
the rim of the pot, and when putting in the 
compost, keep the surface of it about half an 
inch below the rim for affording water, a 
good deal of which is required in quantity in 
the growing season. After root disturbance, 
water should be withheld for about a week, 
then one good watering is necessary, and 
afterwards, for some considerable period of 
time, water should be given sparingly. Well- 
rooted plants, that do not need repotting, 
should receive frequent and copious applica¬ 
tions, and ocasionally a dose of weak liquid 
cow-manure will greatly assist growth and 
foliage. Soon after repotting, the plants, if 
carefully attended to, will be in active 
growth, and, as they become thoroughly re¬ 
established, the old flower-stems may be cut 
off down to their base, and the new growths 
tied out clear of each other. As regards 
strong, well-established specimens, it is not 
always advisable to remove these old stems 
immediately the flowering season is over, for, 
as may be supposed, they exert a good deal 
of influence in imparting strength to the 
young shoots now progressing, and which 
Bpring from eyes immediately at their base. 
Instead of cutting them away early, particu¬ 
larly with young plants which it is desirable 
to grow to a larger size, after flowering, tie 
these old shoots out at a considerable angle 
from the centre of the pot, so as to give tne 
new-growing stems plenty of space and light, 
and to prevent them being drawn up weakly, 
which the old stems will be apt to cause if 
allowed to overlie the young growths. 8o- 
hralias are natives chiefly of Central America. 
They are terrestrial Orchids, evergreen, and, 
os they have no pseudo-bulbs, the compost 
must never be allowed to become dry, even in 
winter, though, naturally, in the dull season 
of the year much less water is required. Dur¬ 
ing the spring and summer months they de¬ 
light in having their leaves sprayed well up 
underneath them, which encourages growth 
and checks the propagation of insect pests. 
A light, airy position in almost any house 
having a cool intermediate temperature is the 
best place for them the whole year round.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIES IN THE GARDEN. 

The Lily is a noble garden flower, but it is 
only within recent years that it has been 
planted largely in the best possible way, and 
that is among shrubs. At one time it was 
considered suitable for pots alone ; but under 
these conditions the finest growth and bloom 
were never obtained. Planted in the open, 
however, among Rhododendrons, it is 
thoroughly at home. We were much struck, 
a few days ago, by L. elegans, or L. Thun- 
bergianum, as it is more often called, planted 
among dwarf, dark-leaved shrubs, Kalmias, 
etc. The contrast of leafage and flower was 
rich and telling—an unusual association of 
colour that is not seen in many gardens. L. 
elegans is a splendid early Lily, while there 
are many varieties differing widely in habit and 


conditions the full beauty of the variously- 
coloured flowers is obtained. The bulbs are 
in the soil that suits them, and the growth is 
screened from heavy rains, cold winds, and 
late frosts. Those who have no large clumps 
of shrubs to plant it in should choose a shel¬ 
tered situation for its position, not exposed 
to the full glare of the midday sun, and where 
the soil is rich and 'well drained. It will 
succeed in ordinary garden material if this 
is well manured, but it likes best an admix¬ 
ture of peat and loam. The finest results 
with Lilium auratum have been obtained by 
planting it among Rhododendrons, and, when 
once established among them, there is no need 
to disturb the roots for several years. 

There are 60 many beautiful gardens in 
England unadorned with Lilies planted in 
this way that it is important to make special 
allusion to it. Rhododendrons, or clumps of 
shrubs of some kind, abound in every garden, 
but present a monotonous effect when their 


direction, to give the leaves ample space. In 
regard to tying, it should be mentioned that 
this is done loosely, as Dahlia growth is rapid, 
and tight tying will injure the stems. At the 
point of each shoot there is already a cluster 
of flower-buds, and whether or not the whole 
shall remain depends on the requirements of 
the grower. For exhibition blooms, they are 
thinned to two, or, at most, three, on each 
main branch ; but for a display I leave the 
whole to flower. In both cases the thin, 
sappy growths which come in all directions 
under them are removed. Neglecting to take 
away these superfluous brandies makes a 
difference to the flowers growing well out of 
the foliage. Watering depends entirely upon 
the position of the plants and the weather. 
I devote a piece of ground to Dahlias only. 
This is well prepared in winter, and is natu¬ 
rally damp, therefore, likely to go through 
the season without the necessity of watering. 
A great assistance is a mulch of manure. This 



colour of the flowers. The tallest should be 
planted among the shrubs, and in large 
spreading masses there are always openings 
through which can ascend the stately spikes 
of brilliantly-coloured flowers, reserving the 
dwarf kinds—those that grow only from 
1 foot to 18 inches in height—for the outside. 
Such varieties as the apricot-coloured aluta- 
ceum atro-sanguineum (deep crimson, height 
H feet). Van Houttei, fulgens, citrinum, or 
Prince of Orange (orange), and cruentum 
(crimson), are all of dwarf growth, and 
adapted for edging peaty beds filled with 
shrubs. 

In growing the Lilv in this form, there is 
very little trouble. The soil that suits such 
shrubs as the Rhododendron also agrees with 
the Lily, and the growth protects the tender 
rising stems in early spring, when, except for 
this protection, they would suffer from frosts. 
A top-dre6sing of manure each year will keep 
both 6hrubs and Lilies in vigour, but it must 
not be dug in. The finest Lily for planting 
in this fashion is L. auratum. Under these 
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Lilies anions Rhododendrons in a Surrey garden. 


season of flowering is over unless relieved by 
a rich display of bloom, as here advised. It 
relieves the scenery of tameness, and gives 
colour in the autumn. 


DAHLIA NOTES. XT 
Dahi.ias are making satisfactory progress, ns 
a rather cool nnd moist summer has been to 
their liking. I do not require blossoms until 
well on in August, otherwise many buds which 
have been cut off would have developed at 
this period—the first week of the month. 
September is really the month of the Dahlia ; 
earlier, it reminds one too much of autumn. 
The principal work with the plants is tying 
and thinning the branches. I select four, be¬ 
side the central shoot, and put a stout canc 
to each, and then all other growths are taken 
away. The laterals up each stem are removed 
when quite small, and thus all the strength 
oes to the branches that are to bear the 
owers. Being a great believer in light and 
room, the growths are trained in an outward 


I draws the roots to the surface, and keeps the 
ground moist. But when the Dahlias are 
planted in a mixed border or among other 
plants anywhere, and more especially near 
' shrubs or trees, it becomes essential to apply 
j copious waterings and also give manure in a 
liquid form, this quick-growing plant taking a 
j lot in the latter direction. I depend more 
I upon well-trenched ground and well-thinned 
plants for producing good blooms than upon 
manures. Even Dahlias may be overgrown 
and coarse. The neat little pompon Dahlias 
should not be thinned. The plants of these 
naturally grow bushy, and freedom of blos¬ 
som enhances their beauty. If growth is re¬ 
stricted to a few flowers, the latter become 
too large. Singles should not be thinned. 
Insects are rarely troublesome in an open 
spot, but aphides* may appear in some cases. 
It is generally the black, woolly variety. 
Tobacco-dust will readily get rid of it and 
earwigs. I do not like to see flower-pots 
placed on the sticks, as is usually done. A 
good plan is to use pieces of the stems of 
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Broad Beans, cut into lengths of 9 inches or 
so. If these are put among the leaves and 
examined daily, a good “ catch ” is certain. 

H. S. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Ferns and shrubs under Elms.-1 *hall be 
grateful for advice with reference to the names of 
Ferns and shrubs that would grow on the edge of 
a lawn under Elm-trees. The border faces east. 
The toil is chalk. The lawn, which was a field last 
>ear, was bounded by a quickset hedge, which 1 
have removed, leaving the space underneath bare, 
except for Ground Ivy.-CoNNOP Perowne. 

[Elms are very superficial in their root- 
action, hence the soil is invariably poor and 
dry, and few plants thrive beneath them, par¬ 
ticularly on cnalk soils. In an ordinary way, 
and with soils of a loamy character, the com¬ 
mon Lastrea filix-mas, Athyrium filix-feemina, 
and Folystichum aculeatum do quite well, 
while such as Polypodium vulgare, Phegop- 
teris, and P. calcareum would be most likely 
to succeed, if large-growing enough for your 
purpose. Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculea- 
tus), Hypericum calycinuin, and Ivy arc the 
best covering plants in the circumstance, the 
two last best established by planting cut¬ 
tings, rooted or otherwise, very freely in well- 
dug, well-manured soil. Wo are by no moans 
sanguine as to the results, and as hardly two 
instances agree, the position should be treated 
experimentally rather than otherwise. Laven¬ 
der does well on chalk soils, and may be j 
worth trying as above. Apart from the 
nature of the soil, any success is very much a 
question of the amount of density of the 
shade, the drip from the trees, and other 
things.] 

Weed on lawn.—I came here three years ago, ! 
and we made our lawn by laying down hmIs or turf, 
t have taken great care—in rolling, mowing, top- 
dre^ing each year with fresh loam and manure, 
wlucli had been previously mixed, and of which I 
have given abundance (six loads earth and three 
manure to a piece 34 yards by 15 yards). At the 
end of last year I discovered small patches of weed, 
which no one here can tell what it is, not even the 
so-styled gardeners! It seems to be spreading faster 
than 1 like, and 1 should be glad if you can tell me 
what the name of the weed is, and how to treat it 
to get rid of it and preserve the Grasses, which are 
now getting fairly good—in fact, the lawn is as good 
as any about. The lawn the first year had also 
nitrate, and I am now thinking of putting on raw, 
crushed bones. What do you think?— Ca.nford 
Clues. 

[We, in common with the “so-styled 
gardeners ’’ to whom you refer, are unable 
to name the weed, which is not in flower and 
shows no signs thereof. It is probably, how¬ 
ever, a aperies of Ccrastium- it may be C. 
alpinum and, we imagine by its abundance, 
is either indigenous to the locality or has 
been introduced by means of its seeds in the 
soil you have used for top dressing. Whether 
a rather close toothed Daisy rake would pull 
a lot of it out or not we liardlv knoxv, but it 
is worth trying. If the weed is what we take 
it to be, it is capable of giving you some 
trouble, as it is perennial and spreads freely. 
If the Daisy rake is tried, it should be 
slightly weighted to keep it on the lawn. 
Following this, give a good dressing of lawn 
sHiul. obtainable from any of the bull) or seed 
shops, and apply it according to directions. 
An application or two of this might kill it 
outright or greatly reduce it; if not, apply 
some finely powdered nitrate of soda after 
an interval of three months. This latter 
would probably kill the weed and presently 
encourage the* growth of the Grass, which 
w ill choke it. By using these means to dis¬ 
courage the weed now, and early in April 
sowing fine Grass-seeds, obtainable from a 
reliable house, a more perfect lawn might 
presently be formed. You must be prepared 
for a certain amount of brown appearing as 
the result of the above, which ie but a means 
to an end. The dressing of bones will not 
be renuired in the circumstances.] 

Some summer - flowering climbing - 
plants. —The majority of plants used for 
wall, pillar, arch, and pergola planting are, 
with the exception of Roses, spring and early- 
summer flowering, and so, when it is neces¬ 
sary such places should be bright through¬ 
out the summer until early autumn, it is not 
altogether easy to find plants wherewith to 
furnish them, unless we utilise things which, 
although certainly not climbers, are yet quite 
nt home in such positions, always provided 
that a too rigid type of training is not prac- 
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tised. Some of the Abutilone may be in¬ 
stanced as examples of this where sheltered 
positions are available, also the strong-grow¬ 
ing varieties of Buddleia v&riabilis. Poly¬ 
gonum baldschuanicum is a fine climber 
when one can get it true. Complaints are 
rife, however, that a large number are com¬ 
paratively worthless forms. If destined for 
a prominent place the planter should make 
sure of securing the true form. I have only 
seen Berberidopsis corallina once, and that 
in a recess in the wall of aii old kitchen 
garden, where it had filled the wall space, 
and, indeed, the whole of the recess level 
to the wall. Bignonia radicans, also a 
summer - flowering climber, whose young 
shoots cling to the wall in a very tenacious 
way, occupied another recess in the same 
garden. Some very old plants of this are to 
be found in a few of our southern counties. 
Among the best plants are the varieties of 
Ceanothus azureus. They are best on a wall 
anywhere between east and west on the 
south side that is in cold, exposed situations. 

I have seen them doing very well as hushes 
in sheltered spots. Punic a granatum (the 
Pomegranate) and the double-flowered form 
are August-flowering plants useful for cover¬ 
ing large stretches of wall. The old favourite 
white Jasmine will soon tie out, and a bit 
later we shall have Clematis Vitalba, a plant 
from the hedgerows, which, like other com¬ 
mon things St. John’s Wort, for instance— 
is very welcome in certain positions in our 
gardens. E. B. S. 

The Carpathian Hairbell (Campanula car- 
patica).—Glorious patches of pure white and 
blue in many shades indicate ihte presence of 
Campanula earpatica and its varieties. There 
is an impression that the plant is of short 
duration so far as its flowering is concerned, 
but this is not so, despite its fragile stem 
and apparently flimsy petals. Individual 
blooms last a long time, and, owing to the 
free-flowering habit, the season is long-sus¬ 
tained. This Campanula is equally at home 
in the rock garden or in the open border. In 
addition to the type, good blues are China 
Cup, pallida, and Riverslea, and White Star 
is a very fine white. Both this and Riverslea 
(violet-blue), in addition to extra-sized 
flowers, are rather different in form—more 
open or saucer-shaped than the type. I 
should like to recommend them to owners of 
small gardens, for which they are admirably J 
adapted, as they make a grand show, are of 
easy culture, increase easily and quickly by 
division, and the foliage is bright and fresii 
the greater part of the year indeed, the cul¬ 
ture of the Campanula family, as a whole, is 
extremely interesting. The different forms 
are in many cases so unlike in character, that 
it would hardly seem possible they could claim 
relationship except after examination of the 
flowers, giants like C. latifolia, C. macrantha, 
and C. pyrarnidalis appearing to have little in 
common wifh the dwarf forms. The latest 
additions to the persicifolia type, Die Fee and 
Woodbridge Blue, are flowering remarkably 
well. The latter is the stronger of the two, 
running well over J feet in height, and bear¬ 
ing very largo single bells. E. B. S. 

Agapantliuses. Thc old and well-known 
Agapanthus urnbellatus is hardy in favoured 
localities, while in other districts it may be 
safely wintered in a shed, coach-house, or 
similar structure, provided always it is just 
kept safe from frost. Seedlings raised from 
A. urnbellatus often show a considerable 
amount of individual variation, and, taken 
altogether, there are several distinct forms in 
cultivation, all of which, however, most 
botanists include as but varieties of A. urn 
bellatus. In colour the flowers vary from a 
good deep blue to pure white, and, as might 
oe exneciod from a plant so readily fertilised 
as this, there are all kinds of intermediate 
tints. I have met with two quite distinct 
white-flowered forms, one of which is de¬ 
ciduous and the other evergreen. This latter 
is by far the better of the two. A very fine 
form of A. urnbellatus is sometimes met with 
under the varietal name of maximus, but this 
name is not always applied to forms of equal 
merit. The double-flowered variety is, as a 
rule, an unsatisfactory plant, the flowers fail¬ 
ing to open properly. An interesting minia¬ 
ture form is minor, while Mooreanus, with its 


fairly tall ecape, deciduous habit, and 
rounded clusters of flowers, is distinct from 
any of the others.—X. 

The white Rest-Harrow (Ononis arveneis 
alba).— Our native Rest-Harrow (Ononis ar- 
vensis) is a pretty little plant, but the white 
variety is still more valuable, &b I was re¬ 
minded the other day by 6eeing a good plant 
in the nurseries of Messrs. Jas. Backhouse 
and Sons, Limited, York. I was impressed 
by its appearance, its white flowers being 
freely borne on little bushes some 6 inches or 
8 inches high. This Rest-Harrow, although 
it will grow in soil which is not very dry. is, 

I think, prettier when on sandy soil and in 
full sun. Those of us who are acquainted 
with the ordinary O. arvensis, with its cheery- 
pink flowers, which look so bright on the 
clammy foliage and branches on some of our 
sandy shores, will understand its preference 
for & sandy soil, dry beneath, but not dust- 
dry. This pretty white variety is not likely 
to come true from seeds, a good method of 
raising the pink one, but it increases readily 
by division in spring or early autumn—prefer¬ 
ably, however, the former time.—S. Arnott. 

Alystum repens.— I have no recollection of 
having met with this alpine Madwort until 
the other day, when I saw it in the collection 
of Messrs. James Backhouse and Sons, 
Limited, the York Nurseries. It seems to 
resemble to a considerable extent Alyssum 
montanum, but is larger in all its parts. It 
forms one of a most valuable class of Mad- 
worts for the rock garden, especially where 
the smaller and more select plants aro 
cherished. It is a little trailer, giving a num¬ 
ber of small yellow flowers on a close carpet 
of hoary green leaves. In cultivation I find 
that A. montanum and A. serpylli folium, two 
good alpine Madworts coming near A. repens, 
thrive best on a dry soil and with a sunny 
exposure. Loam, sand, and grit in about 
equal proportions, and a sunny ledge on the 
rockery, will enable them to retain that 
dwarf, free-flowering habit which renders 
these Alyssums of value for the rock garden. 

I have found A. montanum and A. serpylli¬ 
folium liable to the attacks of slugs when they 
have no choicer fare to feed upon, but it 
is seldom that they destroy the plants utterly. 
Their worst foe is winter wet, and this will 
probably be found to be the greatest enemy of 
A. repens.—Ess. 

Annuals in the herbaceous borders.- Often 
annuals may he crown with very satisfactory results 
in borders where herbaceous plants predominate. 
One sees the advantage now of .sowing in patches in 
April near to groups of Irises and Pyrethrums ami 
other early-sutnmer blossoms that give colour to tho 
garden in June. Such patches are masses of beauty. 
Such a« Virginia Stock, Nasturtium, Lavatera, 
Godetia. the (’urn Marigold. Phaceliu, Sweet Sultan. 
Saponaria, and Nigella are of much service to those 
who have many flower bowls to fill. Many of the.>e 
may. on warm, well-drained soils, be sown in the 
autumn, if bloom i.-> wanted early, and though pos¬ 
sibly in sonic cases a second sowing may have to 
be made in sprint, h few plants go through the 
winter all right.- F. \V. JL>. 

Delphiniums from cuttings.- Although per¬ 
haps the readiest method of propagating Delphi¬ 
niums is by division of the roots, it is not the only 
wav open to the cultivator, and after the plant.; 
have been relieved of their old flowering btems, and 
the young shoots push up from t-lic roots, it is 
well to recollect that they can be raised from cut¬ 
tings. These should be taken 2 inches or 3 inches in 
length, and put into pots of sandy loam, keeping 
them in a frame near the glass until they root, in 
the meantime shading them from hot sun. One is 
often able to get strong plants in this way when 
the clumps do not call for division. Young plants 
are best kept in the frame until .spring, when they 
may be planted out in well prepared soil.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Matricarias.—" Small double Chrysanthemums, 
and just as pretty,” was an opinion expressed by a 
friend visiting a garden where Matricarias were In 
full bloom The verdict was apt, for the flowere are 
most useful for cutting, and are enhanced by the 
quantity of fine, almost Fennel-like foliage the plants 
possess. Matricaria inodora flore-pleno is rather a 
long name for a really simple blos-om. It is a 
perennial, quite hardy, and best served when it can 
be grown in a moist, deep soil. It can be pro¬ 
pagated by root division or from cuttings, and tho 
flowers are at their best in the early autumn.— 
Townsman. _ _ 

Index and Binding Oases for New 

Volume. — 'The Index to Volume AAA7. of Gar¬ 
dening Illihtratkd is now ready (price &L, post free 
3 \d.). The Bonding Cane for the name volume ie aUo 
available, price 1*. 6 d., by post 1«. 9d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Purnival-street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together the price cf Index and Binding 
Cate it 2 1 ., post free. 
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ROSE8. 

ROSE MRS. ARTHUR MUNT. 
There have been several inferior Roses to 
this that have gained gold medals, and it 
caused no little surprise when the judges 
passed over what has since proved to be a 
sterling novelty. We have in its beautiful 
blossoms substance of petal, beauty of form, 
both in its high-pointed centre and the charm¬ 
ing reflexed petals. The colour reminds one 
of that of Mme. Jules Gravereaux, and I 
consider it a far more useful Rose, as its 
growth is more uniform. The colour is suf¬ 
fused peach on deep cream, which becomes 
creamy-white as the flower expands. To ex¬ 
hibitors Messrs. Dickson have in this Rose 


retained. If it is lateral growths that are 
bearing the shrivelled shoots you send, you 
must cut them well back, but probably the 
whole growth, laterals and all, needs remov¬ 
ing ere you obtain good healthy new wood. 
It may be that the Rose has suffered much 
during a severe winter, and its growths are 
merely dwindling ; in any case, you cannot 
do wrong to remove such growths as appear 
worn out, and, unless something is wrong at 
the roots, the plant will s&on rejuvenate 
itself with fresh shoots from the base. Prob¬ 
ably already there are some such growths a 
fair length, if so, encourage these all you can 
by forking up the soil and giving the tree a 
good soaking of water. Perhaps, as you 
say the soil is gravel, the roots require more 
nourishment, and we suggest that in Novein- 


be used at the rate of about four ounces 
per square yard. It should be applied in the 
autumn. If you aro not trenching the land, 
apply it in November to the surface and well 
hoe it in at same time.] 

The old Moss Rose.— Can you tell me which is 
the real old Moes Rose, and which position to grow 
it in?—D. E. Morris. 

[The old Moss Rose is known in the trade 
as “ Common ” or “ Old Pink.” There is a 
variety which much resembles it which is 
known as “Prolific” or “Gracilis.” This 
beautiful old Rose, whose long, mossy buds are 
so lovely, may be grown in any good soil 
where the plants receive plenty of sunlight. 
We have generally found that plants on the r 
own roots succeed best, but it is not readily 
procured in that form. It is a great success 



Rose Mrs. Arthur Munt. 


given a worthy addition—one that will stand 
well on a hot day, while for pot culture it is 
superb. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbing Rose with decaying growths.— 

I am enclosing some Rose-shoots off a large climbing, 
deep-pink Rose-tree, about twenty years old, south 
aspect. It always blossoms very freely, and I have 
had a good number of Roses, also, thw year, but 
the leaves are so discoloured, and the shoots are dying 
from the points, and many of them have no leaves. 
I shall be glad if you can kindly give me any reason 
for this. The soil is gravel, but I always manure 
well in the autumn.—E. M. 11. 

[Judging from the growths sent, the plant 
needs to be well pruned, cutting away the 
old, worn-out growths, even if this means 
pruning right to the base. This work could 
be done now. Any growths that are more 
vigorous in appearance than others could be 


ber you dig a large hole close up to the tree, 

I and to a depth of 3 feet, and fill this up with 
good compost. You must be careful when 
digging not to cut off any roots.] 

Basic slag for Roses. -A friend of mine attri¬ 
butes some immunity from mildew to the use of 
| basic slag as manure for his Rose-trees. 1 shall be 
, glad to have yonr opinion as to any advantage in 
; this way. Also, apart from the question of mildew, 
do you recommend the use of basic slag for Rose- 
I trees, and, if so, in what quantity?—E. P. S. 

[There may be something in the fact of 
your friend using this article why his Roses 
have but little mildew, inasmuch as the basic 
slag promotes good healthy growth, and when 
a plant is in good health, and its foliage 
well developed and of good texture, it is not 
so liable to attacks of mildew. We certainly 
advise the uso of basic slag to the lower spit 
| of soil when trenching is carried out. It can 
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when grown as a standard. The Moss Roses 
like generous treatment, and prefer a good 
rich soil well cultivated. The old Moss Rose 
inav be grown as a low hedge, a form in 
which it is seen to much advantage. The 
annual growths should bo left a good length 
when pruning, fully 1} feet in length, but 
side-shoots cut hard back, removihg all old 
wood when it shows signs of exhaustion.] 

Rose-cuttings.— When are these best taken, how 
long shoots should be used, must the wood bo 
ripened or will green shoots do? How deep should 
they be planted? Is sand any advantage, and is a 
| shady or a sunny border tho better for striking?— 
F. C. B., Dray. 

[Towards the end of September and early 
October is a very suitable time to ipake and 
plant Rose-cuttings outdoors. A sunny posi¬ 
tion is best for the cutting bed, and a piece of 
land that has been well tilled and fairly well 
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manured some time ago would be preferable. 
If the soil is at all heavy, sharp sand should 
be liberally added, and it is a good plan to 
put a little Band at the base of the cuttings. 
The growths of the current year that were 
produced before July are generally the best, 
and if they can have a heel—that ie, a piece 
of last year’s wood—attached, so much the 
better. The cuttings should be from 6 inches 
to 8 inches long, and, when planted, should 
be inserted almost their entire length, leav¬ 
ing, say, an inch out of the soil. When 
making the cuttings, cut off the growth level 
just beneath an “eye,” with a sharp knife, 
and when a few are made, let them be planted 
at once. When ready for planting, make out 
a bed about 6 feet in width, then take out a 
small trench. Now dig up the soil for about 
12 inches in width, then put down a line, and 
cut down this freshly-dug soil with the spade, 
leaving a wall parallel with the line, against 
which the cuttings should lean. When the 
row ie filled, the cuttings being placed 
2 inches or 3 inches apart, shovel up the 
loose soil against the cuttings, and make this 
firm with the foot, especially at the base of 
the cuttings. Now dig up more soil until 
sufficient is dug to enable you to plant another 
row, 15 inches apart from the first. You will 
find during frost that the cuttings are raised 
out of the ground an inch or two. As soon 
as thaw sets in, they should be pushed back 
again. By having the beds 6 feet wide, such 
work as this, and also the hoeing, can be 
done from the paths on either side, which is a 
considerable advantage.] 

Rambler Roses for arches {Olivia).— By 
planting, as you suggest, a late variety and 
an early variety upon each arch, you would 
be able to have a very beautiful effect over a 
fairly long period. As a rule, the Noisette 
and Tea or Hybrid Tea Roses are not a suc¬ 
cess upon arches, although Reve d’Or may 
be given as an exception, so that you cannot 
obtain quite such a late flowering as you 
otherwise would if such Roses were used. 
But some of the lovely free-growing Teas 
and Hybrid Teas of the non-climbing varie¬ 
ties could be planted at the base of the Ram¬ 
bler, and allowed to mingle with the lower 
growths of the latter. We have seen such 
as Marie Van Houfte and Anna Ollivier at¬ 
tain quite a considerable height, giving forth 
lovely blossom until quite late in the year. 
As you require four arches to be pink and 
white, we should recommend the following: 
Lady Godiva, late; Gruss an Zabern, early 
(this is a freer bloomer than Climbing White 
Pet); Mme. Alfred Carriere, late; Tea 
Rambler, early; Alberic Barbier, early; 
American Pillar,late (this has superior foliage 
to Tausendschon, and well worth growing); 
Blush Rambler, late; Joseph Lamy, early. 
Then, for the other four arches, yellow or 
yellow and white: Gardenia, early; Ben- 
iiet’s Seedling, late ; Reve' d’Or, late ; Elsie 
Robichon, early; Goldfinch, early; Alister 
Stella Gray, late ; Leontine Gervais, early ; 
White Dorothy Perkins, late. Aglaia is 
good, but does not flower freely until two or 
three years old. If your garden is well shel¬ 
tered try Mme. Berard instead of Alister 
Stella Gray, as it is a more rapid grower, or 
Duchesse d’Auerstoedt would be splendid for 
its foliage, although rather a shy bloomer. 
Home dark Honeysuckles could be planted in 
conjunction with the Roses. Be careful to 
have good, deep holes prepared for the 
climbers. They should be dug out fully 
3 feet deep and 2 feet in width, and then filled 
up again, good manure and bone-meal being 
mixed with it as the soil is returned. 

Misplaoed Roses. —“ Rosa’s ” note upon 
these (page 530) is full of interest to me, the 
classification of Roses having occupied my 
attention for the past twenty-five years—long 
before we had a recognised class or section 
for Hybrid Teas. I agree with all he writes. 
When" Her Majesty was sent out by Bennett 
in 1885, he distinctly told us it was a cross 
with a Tea-scented variety. I do not call to 
mind which now, but it does not occur to me 
ns being Canari, the variety given in some 
catalogues. But, so far as pedigree goes, it 
is a Hybrid Tea, and yet I find the National 
Rose Society and almost all well-known 
growers class it as a Hybrid Perpetual. Papa 


Gontier I also find in two classes, and the 
same applies to Marechal Niel. Gruss an 
Teplitz I find under the heading of Hybrid 
Tea, China, and Bourbon. To my mind, the 
last is the most appropriate. But the fact 
is, we are so intermixed at the present day, 
and, apparently, are likely to become more 
so, that it is exceedingly difficult to draw the 
line in many cases. I welcome the sugges¬ 
tion of “Rosa” that some such authority as 
the National Rose Society should classify the 
varieties, and that such decision Bhould stand. 
But this would be an enormous task, as 
“Rosa” would agree if he happened to be 
on the catalogue committee when I was, at 
the time we made so many alterations. The 
diverse opinions and time occupied in dis¬ 
cussion needed many sittings,’ and in my 
own case it was necessary to travel over a 
hundred miles upon some twenty occasions.— 
P. U. 

Rose Gruss an Teplitz.— With reference to 
the correspondence in your columns respect¬ 
ing Gruss an Teplitz, will you allow me to say 
that my experience of this Rose agrees with 
the view expressed by “Rosa”? I found it 
impossible to grow it as a dwarf with other 
Hybrid Teas, on account of its rampant 
habit, and was compelled to treat it as a 
climber, or confine its luxuriance by a system 
of pegs, a number of plants being arranged 
in a circular bed. Under the latter treat¬ 
ment it has succeeded admirably, and bas 
bloomed continuously since the beginning of 
June. Perhaps the conflict between “ Rosa’s ” 
and Sir H. Maxwell’s experience may be ex¬ 
plained by a difference in soils. It may be 
that on a moderately strong soil it succeeds 
as a bedder, while on a very strong one it 
grows too free. I should be glad to learn 
the experience of others as to its habit as a 
pillar Rose. Under .this treatment I have 
found that, although it blooms freely, it is 
liable to lose its foliage in its lower limbs, 
and, consequently, to present an unsightly ap¬ 
pearance.—R. DuRNFORD, Basingstoke. 

Rous for dividing-fences.— There is very much 
more done now with Roses than was formerly the 
caBe. 8ome varieties are now being used as hedges 
in place of Quick and Privet, and with very much 
more satisfactory results. Chief of these for this are 
the Ramblers, like Lady Cay, Dorothy Perkins, 
Dundee Rambler, or Gruss an Teplitz, the last as 
valuable for the beauty of its foliage ns for its 
blossoms. Planted in good soil at the 6tart, it is 
surprising how, after only a couple of seasons, one 
may have beautiful hedges in a garden that formerly 
were composed of Yew or Quick.— Wood6astwick. 


POULTRY. 

POULTRY-KEEPING IN A GARDEN. 
One very often is asked questions about the 
best means of keeping poultry within a 
limited area, and as to the breeds which are 
most suitable for keeping in confinement in 
such a small pen as is usually possible in an 
ordinary garden. All depends upon the 
amount of space available. One of the most 
important things in poultry-keeping is to 
give the birds plenty of exercise. Where they 
can have a large run to move about in, or, 
perhaps, can be let out into a paddock, they 
will, of course, remain healthy, and it will 
be possible to keep more on the ground; but 
where there is only a very limited space, it 
becomes necessary to arrange in an artificial 
way to give them plenty of exercise, which 
can be done by the use of what is known as 
a scratching-shed, and, moreover, it is then 
necessary to supply them regularly with green 
food, which they can obtain for themselves 
when they are running out in a paddock. 

The secret of profitable poultry-keep¬ 
ing in a garden is not to attempt too much. 
I never recommend chicken-rearing to be at¬ 
tempted in garden poultry-keeping, because 
chickens require a great deal of room, and it 
does not pay to rear them except on a large 
scale, with up-to-date arrangements for fat¬ 
tening and marketing. I know from personal 
experience that a very good profit can be 
made by keeping a few fowls in a garden for 
egg production. Choose one of the non-sit- 
ting breeds, which practically go on laying 
all the year round, except at moulting-time, 
and do not waste a great deal of their lives 
in broodiness, as is tne case with most varie¬ 
ties. As, therefore, chickens will not be re¬ 


quired, there is no necessity to keep a male 
bird, and in a small garden pen half-a-dozen 
hens or pullets of non-sitting breeds will 
supply quite as many eggs as any average 
household is likely to require. It is never 
wise to attempt to keep more than twelve or 
fifteen birds on one plot of ground, and nowa¬ 
days the best authorities on the subject are 
even recommending farmers who have un¬ 
limited space at their disposal to divide up 
their large flocks of poultry into small colo¬ 
nies and scatter them about on different parts 
of the farm. The above number of birds can 
be kept very economically, because they will 
probably be able to eat up the scraps from 
the house, and, therefore, the corn bill will 
cost very little—-the more so inasmuch as 
there is always a lot of refuse greenstuff 
in a garden, which will be useful in feeding. 
The net result in keeping a pen of birds of 
that kind ought to be that not only can a large 
household be supplied all the year round with 
egg 9 , but there should be a surplus for dis¬ 
posal as well. 

As to the breed, there is nothing better 
than the brown Leghorn, the black Minorca, 
or the blue Andalusian, any one of which 
will be found to be very prolific and hardy, 
and—given proper protection from the 
weather—productive all the year round ex¬ 
cept for a few weeks in the autumn, when the 
moulting season is on. The stock should be 
changed every two years, the old birds being 
sold off, and their places taken by pullets of 
the first year. No bird should be kept that 
Is more than three years old. So far as 
housing is concerned, there is no type of 
house more suitable for garden purposes than 
the one which has a raised floor, with a 
scratching-place and shelter underneath. 
Choose a house that is recommended by the 
maker as capable of holding twice the num¬ 
ber of birds which it is intended to keep. It 
is not desirable to make a covered-in run 
for poultry, and this type of house with a 
shelter beneath, of course, provides sufficient 
cover for the birds when the weather is bad. 
The reason why I do not advocate a covered- 
in run is that the ground remains sweeter and 
more wholesome when it is open to the sky 
—so that the rain can wash it through, as it 
were. There is no difficulty in keeping an 
open-to-the-sky run dry, if it is dug over con¬ 
stantly and the surface coated with ashes. 

* Ti’’ W 


BOOKS. 

“SYON HOUSE TREES AND SHRUBS.”* 
This is an account of the present state of the 
trees at Syon, carefully done and well printed. 
Some of the finest trees in the Home Counties 
are at Syon ; so good are they that one could 
wish that each generation of owners had 
been as busy as the man who planted the first 
trees there. The heights of trees are given, 
we regret to say, with the aid of an instru¬ 
ment by the terrible name of “ apocemometer.” 
We hope it is not a necessary name in our 
language, and that there are simpler ways of 
finding the measurements of a tree. 


Pot-pourri.— In reply to M. L. C. Warren, 
I have found the following an excellent recipe 
for pot-pourri. I cut it out of Gardening 
Illustrated some years ago: Pick the Rose- 
leaves in dry weather, spread on sheets in a 
shady place till half dry—i.e., very tough, 
but not quite brittle. As they reach this 
state, put them into jars, a handful of Rose- 
leaves and then about a dessertspoonful of 
bay salt, in layers, and so on. When all the 
Rose-leaves you mean to get have been thus 
stored, to about an ordinary washing-basin 
full of them, take 1 oz. Styrax, 1 oz. a;um Ben¬ 
jamin, 1 oz. Orris-root, 1 oz. Sanaal-wood, 
£ lb. dried Lavender, 3 grains Musk, \ oz. 
Cloves. Mix them very well together, and 
cover up for three months. If there is much 
loose salt among the Rose-leaves, remove the 
larger bits, or the pot-pourri will get too 
damp. About 7 lb. bay salt, broken up 
small, will be ample. (I find 6 lb. enough).— 
T. Gaurie. _ __ 

• “ Syon House Trees end 8hrobs.” by A. Bonce Jackson. 
London: Messrs. Newman and Co., 54, Hatton Garden. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
September 13th, 1910. 

The usual fortnightly exhibition was replete 
with interest and merit throughout, and in 
each of the chief departments—“ Fruit ” and 
“Foral”—a gold medal was deservedly 
awarded. The pot-grown fruit-trees from 
Maidstone were, indeed, of excellent quality, 
while of surpassing excellence were the 
gathered fruits from Sawbridgeworth. Cut 
Dahlias were a great feature, while hardy 
flowers from such widely separated places as 
Christchurch in the south and Hawick and 
Edinburgh in the north were very good. 
Some good Roses, too, were shown, though 
we have seen these flowers much better in the 
same month in past seasons. There were 
nice collections of Orchids, a prominent fea¬ 
ture being made of Vanda coerulea and other 
choice kinds. A collection of tw r enty-five dif¬ 
ferent varieties of Celery was of somewhat 
exceptional interest. 

Fruit and vegetables.— From Maidstone, 
Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., Limited, 
brought a particularly fine collection of pot- 
grown fruit-trees, in all of which the highest 
cultural excellence was clearly demonstrated. 
Here, indeed, was an object-lesson of the 
greatest value—something, indeed, on which 
the most ambitious young gardener of the 
present time might well fix his hopes and 
aspirations for the future—something well 
worthy of study— something far better to 
achieve. Peaches, Figs, Apples, Pears, 
Grapes, were all well shown, the group de¬ 
servedly receiving a gold medal. Of the 
Apples shown, Charles Ross, Rival (a coming 
variety), Jeanne Hardy, Gascoigne’s Scarlet 
(finely coloured), Cox’s Pomona, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, King of Tomkins County, and 
others were all well shown. Of Pears, we 
noted Le Leslie, Princess, Emilie d’Heyst, 
Uvedale’s St. Germain and Durondeau (the 
latter very fine). Peaches, too, were repre¬ 
sented by Sea Eagle, Albatross, Princess of 
Wales, Duchess of York, and Thos. Rivers, 
while of Plums, Coe’s Golden Drop, Presi¬ 
dent, Giant Prune, and others were re¬ 
marked. Brown Turkey, St. John’s, Osborne’s 
Prolific, and other Figs were also in evidence, 
the whole constituting an ideal exhibit, at 
once worthy of the society and the old-stand¬ 
ing firm exhibiting it. Not less notable was 
the wonderful collection of gathered fruits 
from Messrs. Thomas Rivers and Son, Saw¬ 
bridgeworth—indeed, veteran fruit-growers 
stood in amazement and admiration before 
such marvellous productions as Cox’s Orange 
Pippin and Peasgood’s Nonsuch Apples as 
were there to be seen, the finish, size, and 
superb colouring being alike admirable. In 
addition, Ribston Pippin was also well shown 
among others. plums Late Transparent 
Gage, Monarch, Admiral, President, Late 
Orange, Jefferson’s, and Kirke’s were most 
temptingly arranged in boxes. This superb 
collection more than merited the silver-gilt 
Knightian awarded, and we should have liked 
to have seen the committee’s sense of appre¬ 
ciation of the highest cultural excellence pos¬ 
sible marked by a still higher award. Messrs. 
Wm. Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, brought 
a fine lot of pot-grown Pears, such varieties 
as Conference, Marie Louise, Doyenne du 
Comice, Marguerite Marillatt, Beurre Clair- 
geau,Beurre Diel, and Uvedale’s St. Germain 
being well shown. Mr. G. W. Miller, Clark¬ 
son Nurseries, Wisbech, showed a fine lot of 
his new Early Red Victoria Apple, a very 
high-coloured variety. Mr. C. F. Cayley, 
Huntley, Tunbridge Wells, sent a capital col¬ 
lection of Grapes, Foster’s Seedling, Fran- 
kenthal, Black Hamburgh, Gros Maroc, and 
Madresfield Court being represented by three 
bunches each. Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, displayed their new 
cooking Apple Rev. W. Wilks (Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch x Ribston Pippin), a cropping mar¬ 
vel, eo to speak, seeing that young trees of a 
yard high carry such excellent fruits. Apple 
St. Everard, an attractive-looking dessert 
variety now in season was also remarked. 
Messrs. Clibrans, from their seed trial 
grounds at Bramhall, Cheshire, sent twenty- 
five different varieties of Celery, the sticks of 
good quality throughout, the whole admirably 
displayed. 
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Hardy flower*.— One of the best arranged 
groups of these came from Mr. Frank Bra¬ 
zier, Caterham, who, with admirable taste 
and skill, set up Phloxes, early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Pentstemons, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and the like, with the addition 
of Vitis and other foliage. Mr. M. Prichard. 
Christchurch, Hants, had a particularly fine 
collection of hardy things, such as Kniphofia 
Rufa, K. Triumph (a late-flowering sort), 
Fuchsia pumila, Cyclamen hedersefolium and 
album (very fine), Crinum Powelli and album, 
together with Gladiolus in variety, Mont- 
bretia Excelsior (the best yellow, perhaps), 
and the pretty shrubby hypericum aegypti- 
cum, with golden-yellow flowers. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, showed Gla¬ 
dioli of many sorts, Colchicums, autumn 
Crocuses, Phloxes, Aeonitum volubile, Lilium 
auratum, and other seasonable things. 
Messrs. Backhouse and Sons, Limited, York, 
brought a surprisingly good lot of Colchicum 
speciosum album, a perfect gem for the 
autumn garden or in Grass. Many other 
good Colchicums were shown by this firm, 
also Aconiium autuuinale and A. Fischcri, the 
latter a deep-coloured variety. Mr. H. F. 
Robson, Ilam, Surrey, showed Chrysanthe¬ 
mums of the early-flowering section, bringing 
quite a collection, the Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, also bringing a large as¬ 
sortment of these flowers. Messrs. Wm. 
Wells, Limited,Merstham, also showed early 
Chrysanthemums, such varieties as II. Mar¬ 
tin, Hoi des Blancs, Perle Chatillonaise, and 
Polly being prominent. Mr. James Box, 
Lindfield, Sussex, filled a complete table with 
good hardy flowers, the more notable being 
the pink-flowered Phlox Lindfield Beauty, 
Aster Beauty of Colwall, Kniphofias of sorts, 
Aeonitum Fischeri (very fine). Gladiolus prin- 
ceps, G. America (of which some 150 spikes 
were staged) being among the more promi¬ 
nent in a very good lot. The Guildford 
Hardy Plant Nursery showed Scabiosa cau- 
casica, Cimicifuga cordifolia. Phloxes, Gla¬ 
dioli, Kniphofia Macowani, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and other good things. Mr. Amos 
Perry, Hardy Plant Farms, Enfield, had a 
very showy group of things, as Larkspurs, 
Alstrcemeria psittacina, Colchicum speciosum, 
Sarracenia purpurea, S. psittacina, Stern- 
bergias, and Artemisia lactiflora in fine con¬ 
dition. A capital table arrangement of 
Michaelmas Daisies came from Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, Limited, Lewisham, S.E., large, well- 
filled vase* of many distinct sorts being 
shown. Ryecroft Pink, C. Anderson (rich 
blue), Beauty of Colwall, Finchley White, and 
S. T. Wright were among the best. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, was responsible for a 
very nice lot of things, alpine, herbaceous, 
and shrub, Indigofera Dousa, Escallonia ore- 
gonensis (with pink trusses), Eucryphia pin- 
natifida, Crinums, and Tropseolum tuberosum 
being among the moref noticeable. Messrs. 
J. Forbes, Limited, Hawick, had a very full 
collection of Phloxes and Pentstemons, the 
former of which had not fully recovered 
their long journey. Pentstemon Crimson 
Gem was a very handsome self-coloured 
variety, and there were a score of others to 
select from. In Primula Briscoei, Messrs. 
Veitch had an interesting hybrid between 
P. Bulleyana and P. japonica, the first of its 
kind. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
had a most attractive exhibit of Marigolds, 
such African sorts as Prince of Orange and 
Lemon Queen, giants in their way, with al¬ 
most solid flower-heads at once command¬ 
ing attention. A collection of exhib t ; on 
quilled Asters, of perfect model-like outline, 
was also shown. 

Greenhouse plants.— Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Chelsea, had a showy table of 
things, in which the best of the Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, such as New York and others, were 
seen to advantage. A superb lot of Nerine 
Fothergilli major, with scores of spikes of the 
scarlet flowers, was also a telling feature, 
while Cannas in great beauty and variety, 
and the hybrid javanico-jasminiflorum Rho¬ 
dodendrons each played their part in a most 
attractive display. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, displayed a collection of 
greenhouse Ferns and Crotons, intermingling 
the same to good effect in groups over an ex¬ 
tensive length of tabling. 


Dfthllfle.— As might have been expected, 
these were both numerous and good, Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co., London Wall, receiving 
a gold medal for a truly comprehensive dis¬ 
play, in which Pompon, Cactus, single, and 
Paeony-flowered all played their part. This 
fine exhibit occupied the whole of the cross 
tabling at the western end of the hall. 
Messrs. Baker’s, Codsall, Wolverhampton, 
had an exhibit wholly of the Pmony-flowered 
Dahlia, and which comprised some five or six 
dozen varieties, almost all of which had 
been raised by the firm. Mr. West, Brent¬ 
wood, Essex, also brought an extensive dis¬ 
play of these flowers, in which Pompons, 
Paeony-flowered, and Cactus-flowered varie¬ 
ties were chiefly remarked. Mr. Charles 
Turner, Slough, and Messrs. Stredwick, St. 
Leonards, Whitelegg and Page, Chislehurst, 
and Mr. Shoesmith, Woking, were likewise 
exhibitors of Dahlias. 

Rosts* —The only exhibit of importance was 
that from Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Wal¬ 
tham Cross, who filled a long table with many 
excellent varieties. Hugo Roller (whose 
ruddy blossoms are always most telling), 
Lyon Rose, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Juliet, 
Earl of Warwick, Le Progres, Katherine Zei- 
met (a white Polyantha sort). Marquise de 
Sinety (rich golden-yellow), Pharisaer, ami 
Frau Karl Druschki were among the promi¬ 
nent varieties displayed. 

Miscellaneous.' Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich 
mond, had a very fine, well-flowered lot of 
Clematises, young plants apparently flowering 
for the first time. The plants were- arranged 
in basket groups, and were most effective. 
Lady Northcliffe (rich clear blue, and very 
free both of bud and flower), Jackmani 
Snow Queen, Beauty of Worcester (fine blue). 
Lady Caroline Neville, Viticella alba, V. 
rubra, were among the best in a particularly 
fine lot. Excellent collections of Sweet Peas 
for mid-September came from Mr. R. Fel¬ 
lows, Norwich, and from Mr. W. R. Ham¬ 
mond, Burgess Hill, Sussex, those from the 
former exhibitor being but little inferior 
in quality and freshness to those shown in 
the hey-day of the season of this popular 
flower. Mr. W. Gwillim, New Eltliam, Kent, 
displayed an admirable lot of Begonia flowers 
on boards, in crimson, scarlet, yellow, orange, 
pink, white, and other shades. A pair of ex¬ 
cellent new early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
Hollicot Yellow and Hollicot White, were ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. W. Roots, Cranford, Middle¬ 
sex, each variety receiving an award of merit. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
exhibited a large group of Dracaena Bruanti 
variegata, which, we believe, has a future 
before it for market work and in decoration. 

Orchids. —Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans, brought many good kinds, notably a 
dozen or bo well-flowered examples of Vanda 
ccerulea, some of the varieties of which were 
of great size and excellence. Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis Schrcederianum, Cattleya Venus, 
Brasso-Cattleyas in variety, and Cattleya 
Thayeriana were also noted. Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co. had a fine example of Cattleya 
Iris King Edward VII., which received a first- 
class certificate, Ladio-Cattleya Seylla, Aci- 
neta chrysantha, Epidendrum vitellinum, 
and others. Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, 
Limited, Rawdon, Yorks, had some good 
plants of Odontoglossum grande, Dendro¬ 
bium Sanderae (white, with purplish lines), 
with Brasso-Cattleyas and others. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. had, among many, Catt¬ 
leya aurea and Zygopetalum Gautieri. Mrs. 
Norman Cookson, Wvlam-on-Tyne, had a 
pretty hybrid Cvpripedium (C. niveum x C. 
Fairieanum), named C. Angela. Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., K.C.V.O., sent a very fine 
plant of Dendrobium Hookerianum, also Bul- 
bophyllum polyblepharis, while the very fine 
Laelio-Cattleya Berthe Fournier magnifica 
came from Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O., 
Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucester. 

A complete list of the awards appears in 
our advertisement columns. 


Cement lawn-tennle-court.-Can anyone sim- 
gest a means of permanently darkening an open-air 
lawn-tennis-court, made of cement, which is too 
white to play on in the sun? Paint, etc , has been 
tried, but it come* off.—R acket. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —Prepare new bed9 and 
borders for Rosea and herbaceous plants. 
We are being overwhelmed with new Roses, 
some of which will not be heard of in a few 
years. Wise people, who simply want 
brightness and fragrance in their gardens, 
will not discard all the old varieties to make 
room for the new. But whether we plant 
new or old varieties, the beds and borders 
must be broken up deeply and manured, es¬ 
pecially in the lower stratum, as the surface 
can be improved at any time. The ten¬ 
dency now is to break away from the formal 
Rose garden, and introduce beds of Roses 
in sheltered places anywhere. More use, 
too, is being made of Ramblers and pillars, 
the pergola idea offering choice situations for 
some of the best of these, and in some gar¬ 
dens I have seen banks covered with Roses 
instead of turf. There is a growing demand 
for Hybrid Teas, and a corresponding 
neglect of Hybrid Perpetuals, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, some of the newer varieties lack frag¬ 
rance, and a selection of H.P.’s is indis¬ 
pensable for the town garden. Evergreen 
tree and shrub planting may be done now. 
If the ground is dry, give a good soaking of 
water to settle the soil round the roots. 
The water should be applied when the soil 
, is partly filled in, and the planting finished 
when the water has soaked away, and the 
whole then made firm. It is quite possible 
to overwater newly-planted trees and shrubs, 
especially if the hose or syringe is used to 
damp the foliage every fine afternoon. This 
will do more good than so much w ater at the 
root. 

Fruit garden. —Root-pruning may be 
done now if required, but all work of this 
character should be done in a conservative 
spirit. It requires some resolution in an 
old garden to grub up an old fruit-tree, but 
in this respect many of us are too conser¬ 
vative. I take it, every season a few young 
trees should be planted, to be got into 
training ready to replace the old ones, which 
have become exhausted and useless, but the 
mere fact of a tree being old is not suffi¬ 
cient to condemn it. Certain kinds of 
Apples and Pears will bear good fruits after 
they have passed the usual "age of decrepi¬ 
tude. I have gathered heavy crops of Blen¬ 
heim Orange Apple from old trees when 
worked on the Crab, and have had plenty of 
room for development. Those who have not 
finished planting Strawberries should lose 
no time now in completing the work. As re¬ 
gards varieties, plant those which, after a 

{ >reliminary trial, have done well. Straw- 
jerries are much influenced by the charac¬ 
ter of the soil, but Royal Sovereign and Sir 
J. Paxton may be relied on generally. Pre¬ 
pare a site for Loganberries ; these require 
more room than Raspberries. More atten¬ 
tion might be given to Blackberries. They 
escape spring frosts, and come at a time 
when fruits are required for jam-making 
and tarts, and are valuable in a season when 
Apples are scarce. Early Apples and Pears 
are being gathered now, but later fruits 
should have their full time. 

/ Vegetable garden.- Lift all the early and 
-secoml-early Potatoes. A few diseased 
tubers are found, but, unless the disease ex¬ 
tends, not much harm will be done. Sharpe’s 
Victor and Express seem to have escaped the 
disease, and first early kinds usually escape. 
Duke of York has been generally good with 
.us, and free from disease. V Where the 
’haulms have died and ripened', the Potatoes 
1 may as well be lifted and stored. So far as 
; my experience goes, there is no better wav of 
keeping Potatoes for use than placing them 
in clumps or pits, when dry, well covered 
with straw and earth, the covering of earth 
to be increased before frost comes, or long 
litter may be added to keep out frost. All 
Hpare or vacant land may be planted with 
something useful. A good bed of early 
Cabbages will pay, nnd Tom Thumb Snvovs 
9 inches apart will be very sweet, nnd deli¬ 
cious nfter being exposed to a few degrees 
of frost. Scarlet Runners and French Beans 
should he gathered when large enough. If 
there is a surplus, they will keep fresh, mixed 
with salt in earthenware vessels with close- 
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fitting lids to exclude the &ir, in a cool cellar. 
Take advantage of dry weather to earth up 
Celery, Cardoons, and Leeks. Spinach 
sown now may be useful in spring. Tur¬ 
nips also will produce greens if the roots 
are small. 

Conservatory. — Fuchsias and tuberous 
Begonias will be less effective now, and 
some may be placed outside to ripen. Of 
late years a considerable improvement has 
been made in Primula obconica, the flowers 
being larger and the colours brighter. Seeds 
that were sown in heat early in the year will 
now have developed into nice dowering 
plants in fj-ineh or 6-inch pots, that will 
make a nice fresh group, that will take the 
place of the exhausted things taken out. 
Chrysanthemums are coming on in large 
numbers, and will fill a void. It is bright¬ 
ness and freshness that we want now. All 
shades may be removed now, and for the 
same reason climbers may be still further 
thinned. Francoa ramosa (Bridal Wreath) 
makes a very effective group now, and has, 
in fact, been in flower for some time. Zonal 
Geraniums are still bright, especially young 
plants potted on for early spring. Older 
plants may now be cut down and the cut¬ 
tings put in for stock. Luculia gratissima 
makes a good-sized bush in the border, or 
may be trained on the wall. Thrips are 
rather fond of the leaves, and this insect is 
troublesome if it establishes itself on any 
smooth-foliaged plant. Where it is not con¬ 
venient to vaporise, spraying with a solu¬ 
tion of nicotine is effective. The Luculia 
gratissima is rather difficult to propagate 
from cuttings, though it may be increased 
by layering, and 1 remember years ago, 
having a number of young plants of Bur- 
ehellia, grafting the Luculias upon them suc¬ 
cessfully. The Burchellia of that time was 
not so scarce as it is now. It is an evergreen 
plant suitable for the cool stove, and strikes 
freely from cuttings in heat. The Bottle¬ 
brush Myrtle (Metrosideros floribunda) is a 
very old plant now being brought forward 
again. Its flowers are on the branches in 
the shape of a bottle-brush, and are bright 
crimson. It is an interesting plant, and is 
easily managed. I am persuaded many of 
the old plants that were common in conser¬ 
vatories years ago will bo appreciated now. 
Euthales macrophvlla is a bright yellow- 
flowered plant we had years ago, that was 
attractive in summer, but which I have lost 
sight of now. All watering should be done 
in the morning now, and some reduction may 
bo made in the night ventilation, especially 
in windy weather. Any plants outside at 
all tender should be placed under cover. 

8tOVO. —Steady, regular fires will be 
necessary now. Many plants which have 
been in the conservatory, and young winter¬ 
flowering stuff which have spent tne latter 
part of the summer ripening in pits and 
frames, may now be* brought under the in¬ 
fluence of warmth to further develop 
growth, and the growth made now will be 
studded with blossoms. Do what watering is 
necessary in the morning, and plants coming 
into flower may have a little stimulant in 
the water. Everybody has to make the most 
of the space under glass, but personally I 
would rather throw a few things on the rub¬ 
bish-heap than overcrowd good plants. Only 
use pure rain-water for syringing, as it is 
important to keep the foliage bright and 
fresh. Shade will scarcely he required now 
for anything but Ferns and Palms, and even 
these with present weather will do with all 
the sunshine we are having. 

Greenhouse.- Azaleas will take no harm if 
they remain out a little longer, but Heaths 
and New Holland plants should not be ex¬ 
posed to heavy rains and gales of wind. 
But, when taken under cover, free ventilation 
should be given for some time night and 
dny, so that the change may be as gradual as 
possible. Azaleas are now coming in from 
the continent, and should be potted as soon 
is they arrive, and be placed for a time in a 
~ool pit till the roots begin to move. After¬ 
wards, before frost comes, they can be placed 

n a cool, light, house, and be moved into 
heat as required to flower. Early kinds, 
such as Deutsche I’erle, may be had in bloom 
at Christmas. Camellias should not remain 
out much lunger, as they may get too much 


water, and all tender things planted out 
should be potted up now if they are to be 
saved. 

Plant8 In the house.— Beside Palms and 
other fine-foliaged plants, which are plentiful 
now, we want a few flowering plants, that 
will not drop the petals about on the floor. 
Well-grown Hydrangeas last well, and good 
pots of Lilium lancifolium are appreciated. 

L. auratum is very handsome, but the frag¬ 
rance is too powerful for some people. Olean¬ 
ders are nice plants for the house, and are 
in flower now, and there is plenty of variety 
among them. Something more might be done 
with these. 

Autumn potting.— Tender plants should 
be potted up now, to be saved from frost. 
They may remain outside, for a time till frost 
is expected. Those who watch the direc¬ 
tion of the wind and other weather signs 
can generally tell when frost is near, and 
place the plants in safety, either by moving 
indoors or covering with tiffany or canvas if 
the frost comes suddenly. Roses in pots 
which require repotting may have atten¬ 
tion now, but should remain outside for the 
present, as they will be making fresh roots. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 26th.— Evergreen trees and 
shrubs are being transplanted. We are 
still putting in cuttings of various kinds, in¬ 
cluding Pentstemons, Roses, etc. Tender 
plants that we want to save are being potted 
up. The stock of first Chrysanthemums has 
been opened, and a string "of raffia placed , 
round each to keep the shoots together to pre- , 
vent breakages. Liquid-manure is given twice 
a week now. The plants are very healthy, 
and free from insects and mildew. 

September 27th .—Sowed Mignonette in pots 
for winter blooming. There is a good deal of 
picking dead leaves and flowers from beds in 
garden, as we want things for as long as pos¬ 
sible. Early-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
being used to make things bright where things 
have gone off, or where plants have been 
potted up for stock purposes. Bulbs are 
being planted in the turf in parts of the lawn, 
not in any settled order, but informally, in 
what a soldier friend calls skirmishing order. 
Removed ties from budded Roses where the 
buds have taken, English and Spanish Irises 
are beng planted. 

September 2Slh .—We cannot plant the full 
collection of bulbs till the beds are cleared, 
but I believe in planting as early as possible, 
especially the Narcissi family, ^inks, when 
used as edgings to the beds have* been taken 
up and replanted after digging and adding 
rich compost to the sites. New beds are 
“being prepared for Roses and various hardy 
plants. The ground is broken up deeply and 
manured from old hotbeds. 

September 29th .—More attention is being 
given to colour in the foliage of trees and 
shrubs. The amber tints of many things are 
lovely. The scarlet American Oak has been 
planted to forfn a group, and the Golden Wil- ' 
low and Dogwood form a group for its winter 
effect. The Sea Buckthorn also has some 
value for the same purpose, and Hollies are 
special favourites. Azalea pontica in a group 
is charming, both in spring and autumn, and 
berried plants are not neglected. 

September 30th .—Old canes have been re¬ 
moved from Raspberry and Loganberry plan¬ 
tations. Pot Vines from which we want an 
early crop of Grapes next season have been 
placed outside to ripen. Peaches and Plums 
in pots have been gone through, and those re¬ 
quiring more pot-room have had a shift, and 
others top-dressed with good loam and 
manure, including some bone-meal, and all 
made firm. 

October 1st.— leaves are falling, and more 
time and effort is required to keep things in 
neat order. The finishing touches are being 1 
given to the earthing up of Celery and Car- \ 
doons, doing the work when dry. Chrysan¬ 
themums, when they show colour, are placed 
indoors. Tomatoes are being cleared to make 
mom for them. Planted another house of 
Cucumbers for winter. Potted a lot of Aza¬ 
leas that arrived from Belgium. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries-and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents folloxv these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Hdihorn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same corresponden t. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming: fruit Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from sei'eral correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hyaclnthus candicans (Mirante ).—There would 
be no harm in removing the flowering spike of this 
as soon as the flowering is past, lifting the bulbs a 
month or so hence, if need be, and resting them 
for the winter. The cutting buck of the Weigelas, 
whether needful or not, would depend on the con¬ 
dition of the plants. These flowering shrubs do not 
require annual pruning, but merely the removal of 
thin, useless wood that encumbers the plants. Spring 
is the best time when hard pruning is necessary, so 
that good growth for flowering the following year 
may be made and matured. 

Dwarf Polyantha Rosea (G. II. R .).—Three of 
the best and most distinct are Perle d’Or, Aschen- 
brodel, and Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. We think Trier 
is a much better Rose than Perpetual Thalia. It 
makes a beautiful pillar variety, but does not grow 
very tall, neither will Perpetual Thalia. It would be 
difficult to say what caused the plants of the new 
Roses to die. Perhaps they were small grafted 
plants, or, as you say, they may have been on 
GrifTeraie stock. Still, this would hardly account for 
their failure, as this stock is hardy enough, and 
Roses will succeed well on it. Did the plants lie 
about and get dry, or were they dried up on the 
journey? If is always well to procure Rotes on 
Brier stock when not procurable on their own roots. 

Maurandya Bar clay an a (Mrs. Ruggles-Brise).— 
Maurandya Barclayana is, strictly speaking, a peren¬ 
nial, though it is usually treated—for outdoor cul¬ 
ture at least—as of annual duration. To flower it in 
a satisfactory manner out-of-doors the plants need 
to be raised in a gentle heat early in the year, so 
that they may be of good size and well hardened off 
before the time comes for planting out. The reason 
of the non-flowering of your plant is, in all prob¬ 
ability the fact that it is not sufficiently advanced 
to bloom. The present dull, damp season has mc*t 
probably a good deal to do with the matter, as it 
has been very conducive to rapid growth rather than 
the formation of flower-buds. It will be useless to 
leave your plant in the open ground, but you might 
lift it carefully and pot it, keeping it in a green¬ 
house during winter. Ordinary potting compost, 
such as a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, will 
suit it. 

Yucca ( Adam’s Needle ).—The plant for the time 
being is exhausted, and before a further flowering 
could ensue the young shoots would have to build up 
a new rosette, which takes several years. Ae the 
plant ie ugly at the top and producing signs of active 
growth at the base, the main trunk might be cut 
away a few inches above to encourage a freer growth 
of the shoots below. Or you might clear away the 
old leaves at the top, and giving light to the new 
shoots forming at the seat of the old flowering stem, 
encourage these to develop till the spring, and take 
them off at that time and root them, cutting down 
and discarding the old stump as above suggested. 
On the other hand, if the basal shoots are now of 
fair size for detaching and replanting, this might be 
done at once, forming a new group with the young 
plants. Much depends on the size of these young 
plants, which do not form roots very freely in the 
early stages. Should a replanting be decided upon, 
employ sandy material about the roots with old 
mortar rubbish freely mixed with the staple soil. 

Salvias ( Mrt . Ruggles-Brise ).-Your better way 
will be to take cuttings of Salvia Pride of Zurich at 
once and put about half a dozen cuttings in a 5-inch 
pot. When rooted they must have a good light 
position in the greenhouse for the winter. In the 
spring they should have the tops pinched out. In 
order to lay the foundation of a bushy growth, and 
as soon as new shoots commence to push, the young 

S lants must be potted off singly into small pots. In 
lis way they will form good plants by bedding-out 
time. Even if you take cuttings, we should also 
advise you to lift a few of the old plants and pot 
them, keeping them in jth^, greenhouse during the 
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winter. These, plants will in the spring push out & 
quantity of new shoots, which will make flrst-iate 
cuttings, and under favourable conditions will soon 
root. By keeping a few old plants you are insured 
against the loss of the autumn cuttings, as such a 
thing may possibly happen, for it is decidedly late 
in the season to take cuttings, and then success or 
otherwise will, to a great extent, depend upon the 
weather experienced this autumn. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato for name (Mr. P.).—No doubt. ’Early 
Rose, as the tubers cent exactly resemble those of 
that old variety. 

Peas for table uae (X. Y. Z .).—We had the two 
varieties of Peas which you send us boiled separately. 
The Telephone, we find, is the better flavoured, but 
the other retains the green colour tne better of the 
two when cooked. 

Value of Grass mowings (II. Evans ).—Often 
Grass mowings are regarded as of little value, but 
it must be a poor garden in which a use for them 
cannot be found. What better material could one 
have for mulching vegetable and other crops when 
the weather is hot and dry? Against hot walls on 
which Tomatoes arc planted these mowings form a 
very useful mulch. If you cannot use them thus, 
then collect them in a heap week by week and when 
decayed employ them either alone or mixed with 
manure for digging into the ground during the 
winter. 

Diseased Potato (Potato ).—The sample tuber of 
Beauty of Hebron sent shows a form of the ordinary 
disease (Phytophthora infestans), which is not un¬ 
common in Potatoes, though not of the soft-rot 
form so often seen. The spores of the die ease pene¬ 
trate into the tubers in diverse ways, sometimes 
conveyed through the sap channels of the stems into 
them, sometimes by contact through the thin, tender 
skins, and especially so when the moulding up has 
been slight, so that but a thin coating of soil covers 
the tubers. The heavy rains wash the spores into the 
tubers. Nothing can possibly be done to remove 
these thread-like marks in your tubers. When you 
store them, if you have any quantity, dust them 
heavily with dry lime, as that absorbs moisture. 
Still, the sooner this crop is consumed the better. 
We hope you have others not so affected. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Applying basic slag (S. C .).—Basic slag is best 
applied in the autumn. It is not altogether too late 
to give the dressing in the spring, but there is a 
possibility then that the dressing will not show its 
effects until the following year. 

Weed in lawn (Woodhey ).—Referring to your 
query in Gardening Illustrated of August 27th, 
page 524, I suggest you try Watson’s lawn sand. I 
tried the 6and, and so far it seeme to be a great 
success. It appears to have killed the weed, but, of 
course, time must elapse before we know if the weed 
will come up again. I hope you will favour me with 
the result, if you make the experiment.—E. T., 
Essex. 

Heavy clay soil (F. Cluse).— No; you cannot 
hope to effect any great alteration in the texture of 
the soil by the use of an artificial manure, and there 
is far more to be expected from the use of the 
stable-manure, burnt ballast, and ashes than from 
artificials -though, of course, these may be useful as 
manures. We think you are already adopting the 
beet possible w'ay, but can quite understand that you 
find the process of amelioration slow. It is the 
mechanical action of the material that you in¬ 
corporate with the soil that will help you. Of 
course, if you were prepared to go in largely for 
labour you might make progress quicker, but short 
of dealing with the whole garden drastically, there 
is nothing that we can suggest better than your 
present methods. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ignoramus.— Yon cannot do better than procure 
“ Alpine Flowers for Gardens,” from this office, 

price Us., post free.- Kane .—Your beat plan is to 

have the manure analysed. It is impossible to say 

what it may be suitable for.-T. Adams.— It is 

very difficult to suggest a cause without further par¬ 
ticulars. Have you been using any artificial manure? 
The leaves look as if they had beeu injured by an 

overdose of manure of some kind.- Helen Keeling. 

— Your Asters have, unfortunately, been attacked by 
the disease which has been prevalent of late years, 
and to which reference has frequently been made 

lately in these pages.- E. W .—A crimson-flowered 

Passiflora that would, we should say, succeed well 
with you is 1‘. prineeps. A good Tacsonia of much 
the same hue is T. Van Volxemi. The same condi¬ 
tions in every respect would suit either in your 
climate. We cannot name the Passiflora without see¬ 
ing the flowers.- E. IF.—If you apply to any horti¬ 

cultural eundriesmen, and state your requirements, 
they will, we think, be able to supply you with a 
specific that will answer your purpose. They woulu 
also supply an antidote suitable for killing scale such 
ae you have to contend with. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— No Name.- 1, 8pir®a 

Douglasi; 2, Hyacuithus (Galtoniu) candicans.- 

Bosmere Hall .—Vitis inconstans, otherwise known 

as Vitis tricuspidata.-IF. R. H.—l, A Lime, but 

the foliage on the specimen sent is too poor to 
name; 2, Garrya elliptica; 3, Elmagnus pungens; 4, 

Forsythia intermedia.- Mrs. Stock .—The Bladder 

Senna (Colutea arborescens). - Mrs. R. Everard 

Jones.— l. We are unable to name the Rambler Rose, 
the flowers of which were quite withered; 2, Linaria 
purpurea; 3, Inula ensifolia, so far Ils can be deter¬ 
mined from the fragment sent; 4. Tradescantia vir- 
ginica alba.- Mrs. Hawkings.—0 ilia coronopi folia, 


propagate by seeds either in spring or in autumn. 

This, like most of the Gilias, is an annual.- 

W. Manby. — Mesembryanthemum deltoideum. - — 

IF. C. Parr.— Staphylea pinnata (Bladder-nut).- 

Mrs. Acland Troyle.— Berried plant, Berberis vul¬ 
garis: of the other, please send better specimen.- 

E. Murphy.— Begonia Martiana; bulbous plant, Val- 

lota purpurea.- Mrs. Ruggles-Brise.— May be a 

Peach or Nectarine, but sho.uld be sent in flower.- 

Sigis.— 1, Phygelius capensis; 2, Plumbago Larpent® ; 

3, Calceolaria pinnata.- F. C. Foster.—1, Salvia 

(send in flower); 2, Lactuca Plumieri; 3, 8alvia 
rutilans probably; 4, Arctotis stachadifolia (grandis;. 

- Robert Matthews. — Epilobium hirsutum.- 

H. J. E. Burrell.— Summer Cypress (Kochia trico- 
phylla (Scoparia).- Henry IFm. Freeland.—The Rib¬ 

bon Grass is Phragmites elegantissima vaxiegata; the 

other, Helenium autumnale oupreum.- Alpine M.— 

Probably a Linaria, but too much crushed to name 
with any certainty. Please send fresh specimen in 
small box with leaves. 

Names of fruits.— P. M. Lane.— Probably the 

Devonshire Summer Stibbert.- Ridge.— 1, Apple 

Prince Bismarck.- Leitrim.— The green fruit is 

Gooseberry Apple. The reddish-coloured one bears a 

resemblance to Hargreave’s Green Sweet.- A.E.T.— 

Apples: 1, Probably Domino, small; 2, Cellini Pippin; 
3, Yorkshire Beauty; 4, Pear we should like to see 

again when more mature.- W.F.Mitchell, IFarujick.— 

Large red Plum is probably Smith’s Orleans; black 

Plum not recognised.- C. M. Morgan.— Apples: 1, 

Jacob’s 8eedling, syn. Lady Sudeley; 2, Cox’s 
Pomona.-F. Crouch.—Very poor samples of Kes¬ 
wick Codlin.- Chas. Elwell.— Please send later on 

when more fully developed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 
The one fault of most of the photos sent in 
for our competition is the solid black, due in 
most cases to over-exposure from indiscrirm 
nate snap-shotting in sunlight, which exagge 
rates the shadows, or from haste in time ex¬ 
posures, also through the subject being taken 
when the light is in the wrong direction. In 
the garden, the woodland, and flower work 
there are always heavy shadows and colour 
values which need to be truthfully rendered, 
and this can only be done by giving ample 
exposure. Under-development, too, is com¬ 
mon,. The plate has been lifted from the de¬ 
veloper too soon, the resulting print showing 
want of brilliancy. Toning, too, needs atten¬ 
tion. Much double-toning is apparent, show ¬ 
ing the need of thorough washing of prints 
before putting them into the toning-bath, or 
by the use of a~stale toning solution. Over¬ 
crowding is too often a serious error, many a 
picture being destroyed through this, a beau¬ 
tiful thing often hidden in a maze of inferior 
things. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society.— The usual monthly meeting of this society 
was held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, West¬ 
minster, on Monday, September 12th, Mr. Thomas 
Winter in the chair. Six new members were elected. 
The amount of sick pay since tJie last meeting was 
£29 14s.; the w hole amount paid this year i* con¬ 
siderably less than last year up to the same date. 
The annual dinner will be held on October 6th, at 
the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, W.C. Mr. Edward 
Sherwood has kindly consented to preside on this 
occasion, and it is hoped that many members and 
friends will attend. 


THE BE8T 18 CHEAPEST. 

No doubt you will add "in the end," which is quite true, but 
in the case of bulbs you may add with equal truth, "and 

ALL THE TIME.” 

The best Bulbs, i t. Beau Ideal (Ideal excellence) coat more 
to produce, and the price per 100 bulbe is rather higher than 
what you hare to pay for second and third-rate stuff. But 
Get the best. The 

best is Mtormouthe'. Catalogue free. 

8TORyONTH8, 2. KIBKBBIPE. CARLISLE. 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPH8. 


Wo shall leave to the reader 
his own choice of a subject , 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outdoor . Small , 
foeble, colourless photographs 
oannot be reproduced with any 
atlvantage, and should not be 
sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless . We shall give a Prise 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent jus In each month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy of " The English 
Flower Garden" to any other 
that we may select* 
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GLASSHOUSES 


Our readers will do well, when thinking of 
purchasing bulbs, to apply to the many adver¬ 
tisers in our columns for their lists. A large 
number of firms offer to send their catalogues 
on receipt of post-card applications. A spe¬ 
cially interesting catalogue is being 6ent out 
by Mr. Robert A. Morris, of Bristol-street, 
Birmingham, in which is included a simple 
and useful diagram, giving the depth and the 
distance apart the various bulbs should he 
planted to obtain good results. 

The amateur with small greenhouses is well 
catered for in our advertisement columns. 
Messrs. C. Toope and Son, High-street, Step¬ 
ney, E., are advertising their heating appa¬ 
ratus for gas, oil, coal, or coke, and will be 
pleased to forward, free of charge, an in¬ 
teresting catalogue, wherein particulars of 
these stoves to suit all pockets will be found. 

The inconvenience of “wet feet” is one 
of the disadvantages from which the amateur 
gardener suffers. The Wellington Shoe 
Company, of Wellington-street, Glasgow, are 
advertising their celebrated garden clogs, 
lined throughout with fine felt. These are 
recommended for keeping the feet both warm 
and dry, and, at the small charge of 3s. 6d. 
per pair, post free, are worth a trial. 

When treating Pelargoniums or Chrysan¬ 
themums for green-fly or similar pests, it is 
well to remember “Abol,” White’s superior 
insecticide. This preparation, manufactured 
by Messrs. E. A. White, Limited, Paddock 
Wood, Kent, is very efficacious. 


Embodying : 
CONSERVATORIES, 
PEACH HOUSES, 
VINERIES, 

FORCING HOUSES, &C. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


installed in Country Houses, Horticultural 
and Public Buildings. 


OUR SPECIALITIES 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 


SEPTEMBER. 

September 27.—R.H 8. Show. Committees meet. 

„ 28.—Vegetable Exhibition, ll.il.3. Hall. 

OCTOBER. 

October 5.— N.C S. Floral Committee at Crystal Palace. 

„ 11.—R.H.S. Committees meet. 

,, 13 —R H.S. Autumn British Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ 20.—Fruit Congress and Show at Hexham (3 days). 

„ 24.—N.C.S. Floral Committee at Essex Hall. 

„ 25.—R H.S. Show, Committees meet. 

„ 26.—Herefordshire Fruit Show. 

„ 28.—Croydon Chrysanthemum Show. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 1.—Brighton Chrysanthemum Show; Bourne¬ 
mouth Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 2.—N.C.S. Show Floral Committee at Crystal 

Palace; Stoke Newington and Stamford 
Hill Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

„ 3.—Torquay District Gardeners’ Association 

Chrysanthemum Show; Newport and Dis¬ 
trict Chrysanthemum Show; Isle of Thanet 
Chrysanthemum Show; Forest Gate and 
Stratford Chrysanthemum and Horticul¬ 
tural Society (3 days). 

„ 4. —Battersea. Clannam, and Wandsworth Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (2 days). 

,, 5.—Formby Horticultural Society Autumn 

Show. 

„ 8.—Birmingham Chrysanthemum Show (3 days); 

R.H S. Show, Committees meet; Birming¬ 
ham Chrysanthemum Society (3 days); St. 
Neots Chrysanthemum Show; Southamp¬ 
ton Royal Horticultural Autumn Show (2 
days); Worthing Horticultural Society 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); Wimble¬ 
don and District Horticultural Society 
Autumn Show (2 days). 

„ 9.—Burgess Hill Horticultural Society Chrysan¬ 

themum Show (2 days); Dulwich Chrysan¬ 
themum Society (2 days); Liverpool Horti¬ 
cultural Association Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Tonbridge Gardeners and Ama- 
teurs T Society Chrysanthemum and Fruit 
Show (2 days); Doncaster ami District 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

,, 10.—Tunbridge Wells Chrysanthemum Show. 

11.—Bradford and District Chrysanthemum 
Show; Leicester Chrysanthemum and Fruit 
Show; Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society 
Show. 


y 1 COMPARE OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYIKG ELSEWHERE, t 
x OUR QUALITY YOU KNOW I ^ 

Write at once for Bulb Catalogue, it is Gratis and Post Free. 

Hyacinths, named, F.xhibition, 3 6 Collection of 12 vars. Do., named, for pots, 2 3 
Collection of 12 vars. Do., named, mixed, all colours, 1/3 per doz : 8 6 per 100. 
Do., named, early white Roman. 1/6 and 2/- per doz. ; 10/- and 15/- per ICO 
Daffodils and Narcissus, mixed, all kinds, 3d. per doz ; 1/3 per 100; 10/6 per 1,0X). 
Do., Princep* maximus. the large-flowered single Daffodil. 4d. per doz. ; 2/- per 100. 
Do., double Van Sion, fine large roots, 6(L per doz. : 3/6 per 100. 

Narcissus. Poeticus or Pheasant's-eye, 2d. per doz.; 1/3 per 100; 12 - per 1,000. 

Slnale Daffodils or Lent Lilies. 2d. per doz. ; 13 per 100; 11 6 per 1,000. 
Narcissus, double white, Gardenia-flowered. 4d. per doz.: 2/« per 100. Do., Polyanthus, 
Paper-white gmndiflora. 6d. per doz. ; 3 6 per 100. Do., Polyanthus, double Roman, 
6d. per doz.; 3 6 per 100. 

Tulips, single varieties, all colours, mixed, 3d. per doz.; 2 - per 109. Do., double varieties, 
all colours, mixed, 4d. per doz. ; 2 6 per 100. 

Snowdrops, giant single (Oalanthus Klwesi), 3d. per \loz. ; 2 - per 100; 19'- per 1,000. 
Do., ordinary single. 4d. per doz.; 2/3 per 100; 216 per 1,000. Do., double, 5d. per 
do/..; 3/3 per 100 : 30/- per 1,000. 

Chionodoxa Lucilles (Glory of the Snow). 4d. ner doz ; 2 6 per 100; 23 6 per 1,003. 
Winter Aconites, 3d. per doz.; 16 i^r 100; 146 per 1,003. 

Crocus, named varieties, 1/9 per 100; 15.'- 1,000. DO., mixed, all colours, 9d. per 100; 

7 /- 1 . 000 . 

Anemones, giant single French, mixed (Poppy Anemones), 4d. per doz.; 2/6 per 100. 
Freesta refracts alba, 6d. per doz. ; 2 6 per 103. 

Lilinm candidum (white garden Lily), 3d. each; 2 - per doz.; 15 6 per 100. 

Scilla siberica, 5d. per doz.; 3/- per 100. 


WHY HAVE 

WEEDY 

W ^ cation NOW of 

PATHS ■ ‘CLIMAX’ 

^Weed Killer 


Has Stood the Test of 20 Years. 

WINTER MOTH. Thousands of pounds 
_ worth of fruit have been 

\ /\ / saved by its use that 

otherwise would have been 
V*\' ' lost if left to the ravages 

vious that by catching the 
female moth in its ascent 
lie. to deposit the eggs you are 

striking at the root of the 
evil. Ir will capture the Winter 

Mo h, Mottled Umber Moth. March 
o* Moth, Apple Blossom Weevil, and 

-a I, Codlin Moth. 

Without Paper.—14 lfc. 5s.; 
male. 28 lb , 8a. ; i cwt 14s ; 1 cwt.. £1 5s.; 

fHY i ton. £23. With Paper.- 
W 14 lb., 6s ; 28 lb . 10s. ; i cwt., 18a.; 
^ 1 cwt., £110s.; 1 ton, £v7. 

Special Quotations given for 3 Ton Lota and upward*. 
Pamphlets, ffiring full particulars, post fret. 


H’e shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticxd- 
lnral Societies icilt kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to hditor Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 17 , Fumival Street, London , h’.C. 


Will destroy all the vegetation and keep the paths bright 
and clean (or from 12 to 18 months. 

PRICES (carrl’Ure paid) — Tins free. No. 1 tin make 
25 frails., to drew* SO to 10 • yards, 2 • ; 2 tins. 3 8 ; 12 tin*. 20/ 
No. 2 tin makes 100 gall,., to tires, 320 to 400 square yards. 6 6 
2 tins, 12 6. 5 tins. 20 • . 10 tins, 66 • ; 20 tins, 100 - 


TOOPE 3 HEATINC APPARATUS. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO.. LTD., LIVERPOOL 


£ JU gas, OIL, COAL or COKE. I 

, rJfaX Catalogue Free, 

nft ft L ijMi The Best by Test Economical, , V 
*L T ' Durable, and absolutely Reliable. 9 

\ W c. TOOPE, F.R H.S . A 80N, * 

^ High Street, Stepney, London, K. 

F OH SALE. — Portable Wood Building, 11 It. 

by 9 ft. also6 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft 9in. Paving Slabs for path 
cheap. -HARKINGDON, Fitzwilliatn-road, Claphaiu, 8. W. 


Kill grecn-flics, aphis, thrips. 
etc., in greenhouses, frames, 
etc. A vast improvement over 
old-fashioned kinds. 

Ask for Leaflets f<) 
Strawsons & Company, I)cpt. 12 
70 Queen victoria :> r.,L ondon,e.c. 


CLIFFE, near ROCHESTER, KENT. 


End of slack summer season. Great reductions accordingly. 
No rubbish. Approval first; payment after. Span, 7 bv 5,42s ; 
8 by 6. 50s : 10 by 7. 63s ; 12 by 8. 78s ; 15 by 10, £5 5s.; 20 by 10. 
£ii 10s ; Lean-to s cheaper. Extra stout & ornamental Conser- 
viilories(spociality), average one-rifth more. Biiy utar. autumn 
udear. MORDAUNT, 25a, Trafalgar rd., Greenwich. 
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MEXDELISM. 

If a purr bred tall variety of the garden Pea 
is crossed with a pure bred dwarf variety, 
and the resulting seeds sown, all the plants 
grown from these seeds will be tall. If, now, 
these plants are allowed to fertilise them¬ 
selves, and the resulting seeds sown, some of 
the plants grown from these seeds will be 
tall and some dwarf, and they will be in the 
proportion of Uiree of tall to one of dwarf. 
If the dwarf are self-fertilised, or crossed 
among each other, the resulting plants will he 
dwarf, and will continue to breed true in¬ 
definitely. If, however, the tall plants are 
self-fertilised, it will be found that some 
plants give eeed from which only tall plants 
are produced, whereas others give seed from 
which both tall and dwarf plants are pro¬ 
duced. The proportion of those which give 
tall plants only to those which give both tall 
and dwarf plants is as one to two. Those 
which give both tall and dwarf plants pro¬ 
duce them in the proportion of three tall 
plants to one dwarf. If a tall plant, when 
Belf-fertilised, produces only tall plants, its 
offspring will produce only the same, and 
such a stock will breed true indefinitely. 

Such is a bare outline of some of the facts 
of Mendelism. It must, however, he stated 
that the proportions given are only approxi¬ 
mate ; but it is found that the larger the 
number of plants dealt with in any one ex¬ 
periment, the closer do the results approxi¬ 
mate to those proportions. Other characters 
besides tallness and dwarfness in Peas have 
been shown to give similar results ; for in¬ 
stance, round seeds and wrinkled seeds, 
coloured and white seed-coats, yellow and 
green seed-colour in Peas ; coloured and “ al¬ 
bino ” coats in rabbits; beardlessness and 
beardedness, resistance and non-resistance to 
rust in wheat; coloured and white flowers of 
Datura, Stocks, and Sweet Peas. 

Such are the facts, which are indisputable. 
The theory is an altogether different matter. 
To quote a reviewer in Xaturr: “The Mon- 
delian phenomenon is a fact, but the Men- 
delian interpretation is an inference.” This, 
however, is not the place to enter into the 
pros and cons, of a disputed theory. 

As to the practical value of Mendelism, 
all that can be said is this : Having learnt by 
experiment that a certain pair of characters 
obey the Mendelian law of proportions, and 
knowing the ancestry of any stock for two 
generations, we can predict the result of any 
cross involving those characters, so far as 
those characters are concerned. 

Your correspondent will find a very con¬ 
cise, and at the same time lucid, explanation 
of Mendelism in a small book entitled “Men¬ 
delism,” by R. C. Punnet (Cambridge: Mac¬ 
millan and Bowes), price 2s. G. R. W. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Women as fruit-farmers.— The Times is 
going a little out of its way in advising 
women to be fruit-farmers, though there is no 
reason why women should not direct a fruit- 
farm. In the first place, as regards the cost, 
the Times states : — 

“The estimate has been made that an acre laid 
out newly iu fruit-trees pays back its cost in the 
second year, and in all succeeding years, until the 
twelfth, giveg aIi average of two parts profit to one 
of outlay, or three parts profit not counting the cost 
of labour. When only the hardest dittoing, at certain 
times of year, and the manure-carting have to he 
paid for the expense is not great." 

There is no evidence, we think, that an acre 
laid out. in fruit-trees would pay back its cost 
in the second year. Then, as regards the 
choice of kinds, it says: — 

“ A single Pitmaston Duchess has a market value 
higher than that of several handfuls of small sweet- 
eating Pears in that dead-ripe condition they rapidly 
attain. Aa for baking Peara, Catillac and Uvcdale’s 
St. Germain, there is a market demand for them that 
has to remain unsatisfied each year, while local 
tradesmen are glad to otter quite fancy prices.” 
This is poor advice. The Pitmaston Duchess 
is no credit to English Pear-growing. It is 
a big fruit of the poorest quality, and not a 
patch on the good Pears that bring high 
prices now in the Paris or London markets. 

The Cut-leaved Bramble (Rubus laeinia- 
tus).—I am sending you a specimen of Rubus 
laciniatus. I should be glad to know its 
English name, and I specially would like to 
know whether it is considered wild in Eng- 
i land. I found it about seven years ago in the 
neighbourhood of Bournemouth, both on the 
i Heatherland and in the woods. I took a 
i plant home and planted it in my small gar- 
1 den, where it simply existed. When I came 
to this garden, where the soil is rich, it 
flourished, and this year it has borne about 
2 lb. of fruit, and the canes for next year 
are already 5 yards long. No one who has 
been in my garden this year seems to recog¬ 
nise it. — M. Baker, U’rm^er/ic. 

[Rubus laciniatus is known as the Cut¬ 
leaved Bramble, and is, in all probability, 

I only a variety of the common Bramble. Where 
it was first found is unknown. In our 
1 opinion it is one of the best of the Brambles. 
You will find an interesting article on the 
Mulberry in our issue of December 25th, 1909, 
p. 755, a copy of which can be had of the 
I publisher, post free, for ljd.—E d.] 

Rose Crus8 an Teplltz.— The note on this 
j Rose in the issue of the 17th puzzles me. If 
for Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Gruss an Teplitz 
i cut hard back for bedding we may read Fab- 
vier, and for “ R. S.’s” Francis do Sagan, 

; Princess de Sagan, the note would be intelli¬ 
gible enough. Is it really possible to tame 
; so vigorous and unruly a Rose as Gruss an 
| Teplitz by cutting it hard back, and by such 


means induce it to become a Rose suitable 
for massing as a dwarf? Fabvier, a brilliant 
China—probably the most brilliant crimson 
i known, is an excellent Rose for massing, as is 
' Princess de Sagan, this Rose being the best 
I red Tea Rose we have.—S. S. 

I Campanula Isophylla alba.— I am eend- 
| ing you a photograph of a Campanula iso- 
I pliylla alba, grown for three years in the 
open, in an oil-cask sawn in half, in Oxford¬ 
shire. It has died down every winter and 
been lightly covered with Moss-litter. It 
seems to like the position, and is now (Sep- 
temlier), and has been for the last month, a 
mass of bloom a yard long. The frost- has 
i never hurt it, and it seems to me far more 
effective than when grown in small pots. I 
i am now trying it in tree-stumps hollowed out. 
and well raised.— Rosea. 

[Many thanks for photograph, which, we 
rpgret to say. is not clear enough for repro¬ 
duction. This Campanula we grow in win¬ 
dow-boxes in a London suburb, where it sur¬ 
vives the winter and flowers freely. We have 
also C. i. Mayi doing quite as well. Wo find, 
however, that after the third year the soil gets 
exhausted, and the plants languish, hence we 
make it a rule to give fresh soil, and replant, 
using strong young plants raised from cut¬ 
tings.— Ed.] 

The 8 olidag 08 f or Golden Rods.— In reply 
to “W.,” I fear that I cannot express any 
special admiration for the Golden Rods. As 
a rule, they seem to me to be rather coarse 
garden plants, and they do not last long in 
. perfection (if we may use such a word for the 
flowers). Of the considerable number I have 
, tried and seen, I like S. missouriensis, or 
| w’hat I have got for it, as well as any. Cana¬ 
densis is one of the best, as your correspon¬ 
dent thinks, hut I wish to call attention to 
S. Virgaurea nana as a plant for rough rock- 
w'ork about, or a little above, the level of the 
eye. Here it is really of some effect, but 
grown in the wild garden (it is not good 
enough for the border), it looks poor, just as 
it does when growing wild in the districts in 
which it is found. The nomenclature of the 
Golden Rods is very difficult to unravel unless 
i by the aid of herbarium specimens, which 
i are not always available, and a study of even 
carefully executed botanical drawings, with 
details, is not very helpful. As a whole, how¬ 
ever, I do not care much for these plants, but 
, I must add that they are rather useful as cut 
flowers for certain rooms, harmonising well 
| with some shades of yellow on the walls.—S. 

! Arnott. 

i Ross Zephert Drouhin.— This Rose is 
much grown in the gardens along the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva under the name of 
Charles Bonnet. I brought some plants 
home to England about seventeen years ago. 
and have grown it in quantity ever eince. 
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Cuttings strike easily, and the Rose succeeds 
particularly well on its own roots. A few 
years ago the Rose Zepherin Drouhin was 
reintroduced, and this seems to be identical 
with the Swiss Charles Bonnet.—B. Thomas- 
set. 

Clematis recta. —I am sorry that my re¬ 
marks upon the non-climbing Clematises do 
not meet with the approval of your corre¬ 
spondent “W.” I would not in the slightest 
degree place Clematis recta on the same level 
as the large-flowered Clematises, but it occu¬ 
pies an altogether different sphere from them. 
Seen in a clump, and attended to in the way 
of tying, and not allowed to flop about at its 
own free will, it will, I am sure, look much 
better than many border plants we have. It 
forms a dense bush of white, and is a more 
effective thing than many of the other non¬ 
climbing Clematises when in this condition. 
Of course, the climbing ones are superb, and 
with their handsome flowers we can hardly 
speak of them in the same breath as C. 
recta. Yet the latter has its uses, as well as 
its limitations, and if I have given undue 
prominence to the non-climbing forms with¬ 
out laying due stress on the climbing sorts, 

I am sorry that it should appear so.—A n 
Amateub op Hardy Flowers. 

Rose Francis de 8agan. —I am quite 
willing to join “ R. S.” in Worshipping this 
Rose, but where is it to be found? Not in 
any catalogue that I have at hand.—H erbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 

[We fear that “ R. S.” has made a mistake 
in the name. He probably refers to Princess 
de Sagan.—E d.] 

Pea Ne Plus Ultra.— I very much fear that 
in the rage for novelties some old, tried Peas 
are by many people passed over. Mr. Allan, 
of Gunton Park, still relies on this good old 
sort. In conversation with him re two fine 
rows of late Peas he had in the kitchen gar¬ 
den, I asked him what the variety was, and 
he said Ne Plus Ultra. I inquired what he ! 
thought of such as Autocrat and Michaelmas, 
two varieties that are largely grown for late 
use. He told me that he always sowed Ne 
Plus Ultra on June 20th, as Autocrat and 
Michaelmas sown at that date at Gunton 
would not bear a pod, and, to be of service, 
must be sown in the first week of June, 
whereas Ne Plus Ultra sown at the date given 
above always carries a full crop, which state¬ 
ment was borne out by the healthy appear¬ 
ance—no mildew—of the haulm and the heavy 
crop of pods the plants were carrying on the 
day of my visit, September 12th. * Mr. Allan 
also grows Dell’s Crimson Beet, a very fine 
break of which I noted, with not a single 
rogue in the lot, the plants carrying that 
ricnly-coloured leafage so characteristic of 
this sort when true.—T. 


FRUIT. 


THE SUMMER CULTURE OF PLUMS. 
Some of the early and late Plums set very 
thickly in favourable seasons, and require 
somewhat severe thinning if fruit of fair size 
is required, especially as they are naturally 
rather small. This applies to Prolific and 
Favourite in the earlics and Coe’s Late Red | 
and Blue Imperatrice in the late varieties. 

I have had the two former ready by the end j 
of July, and the latest gathering made was j 
on November 9th, which, with intervening | 
varieties, gives a long season—indeed, the i 
value of Plums for a supply of wholesome 
fruit for some three and a half months can 
hardly be overestimated. The fruit has its 
detractors, but I never knew sound, well- 
ripened Plums hurt anyone ; certainly it is 
not advisable to touch unripe, spotty fruit. 
With May frosts so often experienced, the 
culture of Plums as standards in the open 
is somewhat risky, and the remark applies 
to bushes in a somewhat less degree, but 
with cordons and wall-trees, where spring 
protection can be given, the crop seldom , 
fails when such protection is sufficient to 
prevent moisture settling in the centre of 
the blossom. If a prolonged season alike 
for dessert and cooking of a length above 
described is desired the selection of suitable 
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[ varieties demands careful consideration, for 
although some sorts keep much longer than 
others, the majority require quick consump¬ 
tion, so that what is required is a steady 
supply and not a glut at one time and a 
scarcity at another, especially for small places 
where the demand is not large. Cordons on 
wires or trellises form an excellent substitute 
for wall-trees where there is no accommoda¬ 
tion for these, and amateurs should purchase 
one-year trained trees rather than maidens. 
For dessert the Gages are unequalled—at 
least, for early and mid-season work. A 
useful trio are Early Green, Oullin’s, and 
Transparent. To these may bo added Coe’s 
Golden Drop and Ickworth Imperatrice to 
finish the season, the latter a very useful 
fruit in October, rich and sweet if allowed 
to hang on the trees until slightly shrivelled. 
There are so many really good cooking 
Plums that it is a little difficult to make a 
selection; as cordons or bushes for places 
above named I should plant a tree or two 
of Early Prolific for first picking, Czar, 
Victoria, Diamond, Grand Duke, and Coe’s 
Late Red. 

Those starting the culture of Plums in 
variety, either on walls or as cordons, will 
be surprised at the different growth made, 
partly owing to the different liab ; t of varie¬ 
ties and partly to the free-bearing proper¬ 
ties, the latter in a measure a natural out¬ 
come of the former, following a short, 
stocky habit and a free production of fruit. 
The early and late sorts mentioned at the 
head of this note, also Czar and Early Gage, 
are so free that help in the way of feeding 
is necessary during summer to encourage 
healthy growth, whereas on light soils sorts 
like Denniston’s Superb and Washington will 
require occasional root-pruning to check 
luxuriant growth and encourage fruitfulness. 
It is well to be early in the field with 
Quassia extract or an insecticide of similar 
character to check attacks of aphis. 
Cordons, from their accessibility, are easily 
dealt with, the most effectual way being to 
dip the shoots in a bowl. This will also 
check red-spider, which in dry seasons is 
apt to be troublesome. Other enemies to be 
reckoned with are rats, birds, and wasps, 
and in the case of two of these, trees on walls 
or as cordons are much more easily pro¬ 
tected. I have seen rats run up the stem 
and tear off the fruit quite 3 feet from the 
ground until a trap or gun finished their 
career. Nets will require fixing early, or 
birds will tap the fruit as soon as it begins 
to colour. *1 know of nothing to lessen the 
number of wasps to any appreciable extent 
except taking the nests. Wide-mouthed 
bottles, with beer and sugar or a similar 
compound, may trap a few, but they do not 
patronise the bottles all the time there is 
plenty of fruit (and especially the best fruit) 
on the trees, and the so-called destroyers 
are practically worthless—at least, I have 
laid them about in vineries according to in¬ 
structions, and have noticed no falling off in 
numbers. 

Delay summer pinching of shoots as 
long as possible, especially on cordons. It 
must be remembered in their case there are 
no long shoots laid in as on walls or left 
growing as on bushes to monopolise in a 
great measure the late growth made, which 
otherwise would start the buds quite at the 
base of the spurs, and this has to be avoided, 
as it is to these buds one has to look for 
another year’s crop. It is well to get any 
winter pruning required finished as soon 
after the fall of the leaf as possible, and to 
place the nets over the trees when birds are 
troublesome, or buds will disappear before the 
cultivator is aware of an attack. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND 12EP&ES. 

Tig on south wall. —I have a young Fig (Brown 
Turkey), which I am wishful to troin upon a certain 
south wall in my garden. Before doing so, however, 
I should feel obliged if I might learn through your 
columns if it would be good practice to do so, and, 
in such case, with what precautions, or if it wore 
better to avoid such a position in the case of a Fig 
and to keep it away from a hot wall? 1 may add 
that the Fig in question is at present in a large pot, 
and is making fine growth.—H. C. M., Jersey. 

[The Fig-tree would, doubtless, succeed 
remarkably well trained on a south wall, and 
reward you with heavy crops of fine fruit in 


your climate. We advise you, however, to 
take the precaution of limiting the root, 
otherwise the tree will grow too luxuriantly, 
and fail to produce fruit. This you can do 
either by enclosing the border with a trench, 
18 inches w ! ide, filled with brick and lime- 
rubbish, or with 4£ inch brickwork. The 
latter is more costly, but the more satis¬ 
factory, as if the bricks are laid in cement 
the roots cannot possibly escape. In the 
former instance it is necessary to clean out 
the trench at the least every other year, aB 
some roots are almost sure to penetrate 
through it and require to be cut back. The 
border should be 3 feet in width, 4 feet in 
length, and 3 feet in depth. Concrete the 
base in any ease, and if you elect to enclose 
the border with brickwork, leave a small 
opening at the two front corners for super¬ 
fluous moisture to escape by. You will re¬ 
quire at the least 6 inches of drainage 
material in the bottom of the border, and 
cover this with turves, cut thin, Grass side 
downwards. The compost should consist for 
the most part of turfy, calcareous loam, the 
additions to be some wood-ashes or a little 
burnt Boil, one barrow-load of old lime- 
rubble or plaster, and one peck each of 
bone-meal and 4-inch bones to every ten 
barrow-loads of loam. Refrain from using 
stable or farmyard manure in the compost. 
This is best used as a surface mulch when 
the trees are in bearing, and if the crop is 
a good one it may be supplemented with oc¬ 
casional doses of liquid-manure. The variety 
you name is one of the hardiest and most 
productive Figs in existence.] 

Raspberries unhealthy.— Can you tell me the 
cause of Raspberry-canes failing as mine have done 
this year? I have several rows of good stools, which 
till the present year have done fairly well, but 
about June I noticed the leaves turning yellow, and 
gradually many of the canes shrivelled and died, 
while some have borne small fruit. What seems 
peculiar is the fact that all the canes on the out¬ 
side of the patch are free at present from this 
disease, whatever it may be. I might say that they 
had about two loads of horse-manure last winter. 
Your advice in a future issue of your interesting 
paper will much oblige.—C. S. W. 

[Your Raspberry-canes have, perhaps, been 
infested with the stem-bud caterpillar or a 
pith-borer, but we cannot say definitely 
what the cause of their dying may be with¬ 
out seeing samples of the affected canes.] 

Jargonelle Pears.— I have just had brought in 
to me from my garden one bunch of Jargonelle Pears 
containing twenty one Pears. Lying on the table, 
the circumference of them is 30 inches, the height ia 
5 inches, and they weigh 3 lb. full. Is not this an 
abnormal cluster? They were grown on the top of 
the tree, nailed to a wall.—C. W. B. MOORE, Broms - 
grove. 

[Yes; so large a cluster of the variety 
named is unusual. We should like to see a 
copy of the photograph.— Ed.] 

Xilfting Black Currant-bush.—What ia the 
best time to transplant a Black Currant-bush?— 
H. B. Smith. 

[You may lift and transplant the Black 
Currant as soon as the leaves have fallen.] 

Crapes In bad condition (Amateur).— 
The condition the Grapes are in is due to 
the after-effects of the attack of mildew. As 
they are unfit for consumption, we advise you 
to cut them off and burn them. This done, 
spray the Vines and leaves three times 
thoroughly at weekly intervals with a solu¬ 
tion of sulphide of potassium (liver of sul¬ 
phur), at tne rate of 1 oz. to 3 gallons of 
warm water, in which first dissolve 3 ozs. 
soft soap before adding the sulphide. This, 
if properly applied, will kill off the fungus. 
Next winter thoroughly cleanse both the 
Vines and vinery, and dress the former with 
Gishurst’s compound, using this according to 
instructions found printed on the lid of the 
boxes it is sold in. Also, well limewash all 
exposed surfaces of brickwork, using lime 
fresh from the kiln, and throw in a handful 
of flowers of sulphur while it is slaking. 
Apply this while hot, and well work it into 
all holes and crevices in the brickwork. In 
spite of all these precautions, mildew will, 
no doubt, put in an annearance next season, 
so be on the alert, and deal promptly with 
it as soon as you detect it. If all affected 
leaves and berries are sprinkled at once with 
sulphur, which should remain on them for 
a dav or so, the fungus will be arrested and 
killed. The sulphur may be washed off 
by syringing carefully with clean soft water. 
Tf properly done none of the sulphur will bo 
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left adhering to the berries. The “ lot of 
ventilation ” you speak of is, no doubt, re¬ 
sponsible for the mildew putting in an ap¬ 
pearance. In such a season as the past one 
has been, ventilation has had to be afforded 
with the greatest care, not only in vineries, 
but all structures devoted to fruit growing. 
Cold draughts and low temperatures, accom¬ 
panied with a moist atmosphere, are gener¬ 
ally the cause of mildew attacks in vineries, 
and the opposite conditions should be en¬ 
forced always wherever this fungoid pest is 
found to be troublesome. The size of the 
bunches and berries affords evidence that the 
Vines are in feeble health. You would do 
well to crop them less heavily next season, 
and encourage them to make more robust 
growth by feeding the roots from the sur¬ 
face and affording a top-dressing of new 
and rich compost to the bordei, if necessary. 


colour will not require quite so much water. 
It i6 a mistake to deluge ripe fruit of any kind 
with water. Succession plants must be kept 
reasonably moist, but less water will be re¬ 
quired in winter, and the chill should be 
taken off the water both for watering and 
syringing. Night temperature of fruiting- 
house, 65 degs. to 68 degs. Succession-houses 
will do with 5 degs. less. 

Flavour in Melons and other fruits.— To 
obtain fine flavour in Melons, the plants, both 
foliage and roots, must be in n healthy con- 
I dition, and during growth the rooting medium 
must be kept in a healthy, moist condition, 
i but during ripening less water will be re¬ 
quired—in fact, there will generally be water 
enough in the soil to finish off the fruits, 
without adding to it. A flush of water at the 
finish will spoil the flavour—in fact, flavour in 
Melons or other fruits is pretty much in the 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEA IIORTENSIA ORNEMENT. 
This was raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
and shown by Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, 
Ltd., Chelsea, on May 3rd of this year, when 
I it was given an award of merit by the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
| Society. It is a very pretty flower of a blush 
i tint, the edges of the petals being clearly 
toothed. The flower-heads are large and 
bold, and it is, I consider, a very promising 
j variety. T. 

EVIL DOERS. 

It is well to consider the evil done to 
i gardens by the presence of shrubs and trees 
i having only the quality of quick growth. 



Hydrangea Hortensia, rar. Omcmcnt. 


Also when stopping the lateral growths on 
shoots in future do this at two leaves be¬ 
yond the bunch, as we note in the case of 
those sent the stopping had been done at 
the bunch itself. 

Pines. —September is the usual month for 
rearranging the houses and pits for the win¬ 
ter. Where the plants are grown in pots, the 
plunging material can be renewed. No more 
repotting than is absolutely necessary will 
be done now, but some renewal of the soil 
may be done, with top-dressings, adding a 
little bone-meal or artificial manure in the 
compost. A selection of those plants show¬ 
ing fruit, or likely to show soon, is made, to 
be moved to the fruiting-house, where rather 
more heat will be given. No shade will be 
required now, and the syringe will be used 
every afternoon, but the plants ripening fruits 
or in flower should be avoided when syring¬ 
ing, and, of course, when the fruits begin to 
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hands of the cultivator—perhaps more so in 
the case of Melons than other fruits, though 
I have known the flavour of Peaches ruined 
by too much water at the finish. To some 
extent, flavour in fruits—under glass espe¬ 
cially—is much influenced by ventilation 
during the period of ripening. A free circu¬ 
lation of pure fresh air and sunshine will 
bring up the flavour in a way nothing else 
can, if the foliage is healthy.—E. H. 

Grapes failing to colour (.V. Thorowgood).— 
Your Gr;ipcs are what is known os shanked, which is 
very often caused by overcropping, but more fre¬ 
quently is due to deep rooting into a badly-drained 
border. If the latter is the cause, which it appears 
I to be, from what you mention as to the main roots 
being too deep to be found, then the only remedy ! 
j we can advise is to lift the roots and make 
them comfortable by giving them fresh soil to 
which hart been added plenty of mortar-rubble. If 
the subsoil is bad the roots must not be allowed to 
enter it. and this may render a bed of concrete over 
the bottom of the border necessary. Half measures 
are of no use. 


! They are what gardeners often call “good 
i doers,” but they might more fitly be classed 
as “evil-doers,” the result of their presence 
being that they often injure most things 
worth cherishing in the garden. Weedy 
evergreens for the most part, their final 
growth shows them in quite a different light 
from what they were when first planted, and 
their growth ends by shutting out air and 
beauty from the home landscape—often the 
worst thing that could happen under our 
dull skies. We were reminded of this the 
other day in passing along a railway south 
of London, where one station with a wooden 
fence cutting the platform off from a yard 
near, was covered with yellow Tea and 
other Roses—a true picture of Rose-time. 
At the next station, exactly similar as to 
position and soil, there was a Privet-hedge 
against the wooden fence—the result, a few’ 
miserable flowers at its foot. A better 
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illustration could not bo given of the effect 
on flowers of the use of one evil-doer, the 
rapid-growing Privet. After all, the growth 
is not so very much more rapid than that of 
other things that are really worth having. 
Suppose one were to plant a Holly-hedge in 
good soil and use healthy seedling plants, 
the growth would be rapid and in the one 
case we have a hedge worth looking at, and 
in the other something worse than a weed; 
because the Privet is nauseating in odour 
when in flower, apart from its absence of 
character or beauty. 

Cutting down to hard ugly lines is one re¬ 
sult of the use of these fast-growing weedy 
evergreens, for where they push over paths, 
as they commonly do in most country places, 
people have not the courage to cut them 
right out, but trim them back to a hard line. 
Where they obscure the view into a beauti¬ 
ful woodland the result is the same—ugli¬ 
ness and wasted labour—while they cumber 
the ground which should be given up to the 
beautiful flowering shrubs and trees which 
come to us in increasing numbers year by 
year. ___ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting down Hawthorn-hedge. -Kimlly let 
me know if October would be a pood time to cut 
,low n and trim a Hawthorn hedge, and if strong cut- 
iin .th from it put in then would be likely to strike 
n.ot If not. kindly tell me the best time when, and 
if it would be better for me to buy young rooted 
hushes from some nurseryman? 1 do not want to 
lotv, if i ean a\oid it.—LlSCARD. 

[The hedge may be cut back at any time 
after the leaves have all fallen. Strong cut¬ 
tings taken from the hedge and inserted in 
the ground would not strike root in a satis¬ 
factory manner. The better plan will be to 
purchase young plants, which can be bought 
very cheaply from those nurserymen who 
make a speciality of such subjects.] 

Moving a hedge. 1 intend moving a long hedge 
,,f Quick and Sweet Brier, which has been .some 
v.ars planted, this autumn. To facilitate handling, 
this has to be cut down. Would it be better to cut 
it down just beforo the shift or about a month 
before, so ae to give it time to make a little fibrous 
root before moving?—D’A rcy W. Reeve. 

[The better way will be to shorten back 
the hedge a month or so before it is shifted, 
as by so doing the plants will to a certain 
extent recover from one check before the 
other comes.] 

Making a Sweet Brier fence. I *hall be very 
grateful if you will tell me the best way to start: 
ill \ Sweet Brier fence, (2) a Fuchsia fence. I have 
some Sweet Brier in the garden, sonic on a standard 
bush, and some ordinary sort. Can I move tlna or 
t ike cuttiucs? We have no Fuchsias at all. What 
will t»e the cheapest way to get them? What variety 
is best for a fence, and will it stand the winter/ 
The position would be sheltered. 1 shall be grateful 
tor any help and hints. — Peter. 

[We should not advise you to attempt the 
propagating of the Sweet Briers from cuttings, 
if you desire a hedge quickly. The best plan 
would be to purchase seedlings, which are 
sold very cheaply, and plant them about 
]8 inches apart. Cuttings will root freely 
enough if cut up into lengths of about 8 inches 
and inserted in sandy soil in October. If 
possible, take them with a " heel ”- that is, 
a portion of the old wood attached. r Jhe 
soil should be trenched 2 feet deep and 3 feet 
wide, working in some well-rotted manure as 
the trenching proceeds. Plant the line down 
the centre. If you put in cuttings, strike 
these in another part of the garden, and 
transplant to permanent position next year. 
You can move the plants you have if not too 
old, but as a rule it pays to start a hedge 
with young plants. A Fuchsia-fence can-be 
planted in well dug soil, but it will be ad¬ 
visable to defer doing this until next spring. 
'Lhe plants would then have the summer to 
become established. They would remain out 
nil winter, but you would do well to put a 
small heap of ashes around each root. A 
good variety is gracilis and another Riccar- 
toni. The Fuchsias would be in pots when 
purchased. You need not have large plants. 
Those from 60-sized pots would do.] 

Plnnate*leaved Lilac.—All the cultivated 
Lilacs have ovate or cordate leaves, with the 
exception of a eport from the Persian Lilac 
(Synnga persica, var. laciniata), which has 
leaves divided into several lobes. There is 
now, however, a species in cultivation which 
lias leaves distinctly pinnate. It was dis- 
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covered in Western China by Mr. E. H. Wil¬ 
son in 1904, who states that it there forms an 
elegant bush 6 feet to 8 feet high, with slender 
branches, the leaves being 3 inches long, and 
consisting of from seven to eleven ovate leaf¬ 
lets about an inch long and stalkless. Other¬ 
wise it is not unlike the Persian Lilac. The 
flowers are borne in axillary panicles, each 
about 3 inches long, and are white tinged with 
lilac. The plants in England have proved 
quite hardy 60 far. There are several hand¬ 
some species of Syringa which have not yet 
found general favour, although they are easy 
to grow and decidedly ornamental. The Per¬ 
sian, Rouen, and common Lilacs are plenti¬ 
ful enough, but how many gardeners know S. 
amurensis, S. Emodi, S. japonica, S. villosa, 
and S. pekinensis? These are represented at 
Kew and in a few other collections by bushes 
which, when in flower, excite admiration, and 
frequently astonishment also, when they are 
discovered to be Lilacs that have long been 
in cultivation.— The Field . 

8 plraea Millefolium.— This Californian 
species is quite distinct from any other 
Spiraea, both in foliage and flower, and 
though it cannot be saicl to be worth a place 
in a garden where a few shrubs only can be 
accommodated, it ought to be found where 
rare and out-of-the-way shrubs are encour¬ 
aged. Of loose habit, it forme rather long 
and strong branches, which, when the plane 
is young, should be frequently stopped to 
ensure a moderately well-branched bush. 
The young bark, and, in a less degree, the 
leaves also, are covered with sticky, glandu¬ 
lar hairs, which when rubbed emit an 
aromatic odour. The leaves are each from 
2 inches to 3 inches long, and bipinnate, 
the leaflets very tiny. The white flowery, 
larger than those of most of the Spirieas, 
are borne in August, in upright inflores¬ 
cences from the joints of the branches. The 
species is rather more difficult to establish 
than the majority of the Kpineas, hence the 
necessity of placing it in permanent quarters 
whilst unite small, and the need of extreme 
care in the event of any future transplant¬ 
ing becoming necessary. Cuttings may be 
rooted, but with difficulty, for they have a 
bad habit of damping off. When seeds can 
be obtained they form the best means of 
increase.—D. K. 

The hardy Coronlllas.— There are two 
hardy species of Coronilla, both natives of 
Europe and both showy ehrubs. One 
species, C. Einerus, commonly called the 
Scorpion Senna, is a well-known plant, and 
one which is widely grown ; but the other 
is less frequently met with. C. Emerus is 
widely distributed through the south of 
Europe and other places, and forms a good- 
sized, well-branched bush up to 6 feet or 
more in height. The leaves are composed 
of five leaflets, and the flowers are golden, 
or sometimes tinged with red, and borne 
freely from May onwards throughout the 
summer. The second species, C. emeroides, 
comes from south-eastern Europe, and in 
many respects is very similar to the other 
)lant. It appears, however, to be rather 
ess hardy, whilst, if the leaves are ex¬ 
amined, they will be found to be made up of 
an extra pair of leaflets each. The flowers 
in this instance, also, are golden. Both 
shrubs grow freely, and blossom well when 
once they have become established ; but, 
like several other leguminous shrubs, they 
are difficult to transplant after they have 
attained three or four years of age and are 
growing vigorously, for, as a rule, the 
branch system is out of all proportion to the 
roots, which are usually few in number and 
bear but few fibres. When first put out it is 
advisable to give each plant a stake to keep 
it from being blown about until root action 
has begun.—W. D. 

Abella unlflora.— This is, I believe, the 
latest name for a pretty flowering shrub, 
which has been also known as Abelia rupes- 
tris and Abelia chinensis. In the open 
ground it forms a somewhat spreading bush, 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, but on a wall 
it will mount up to 6 feet or 8 feet. Under 
both conditions it is. and hay been for a long 
time, in flower, and in any selection of shrubs 
that bloom at this season it is fully entitled to 
I a place. The flowers, borne in terminal clus¬ 


ters, are funnel-shaped, pinkish in colour, 
and sweetly scented. It is a native of China, 
and was introduced by Robert Fortune in 
1844. The Abelias in our gardens are but 
few in number, yet their nomenclature is in 
a very confused state. One species that 
stands in no danger of being confounded with 
any other is Abelia floribunda, a native of 
Mexico, which in most places requires a south 
wall. This has long, tubular-shaped flowers, 
of a rosy-carmine colour, borne in clusters at 
the points of the shoots, usually towards the 
end of May or in June. It makes a pretty 
pillar or roof plant for the greenhouse.—X. 

Cotoneaster horizontalls.— Tho peculiar, 
flattened style of growth of this at once 
arrests attention, w-hile in spring the pinkish 
flowers are so numerous as to form quite a 
notable feature, and now the bright red ber¬ 
ries are very striking. Though 6ome at least 
of the leaves of this species are retained till 
late in the autumn, it can, generally speaking, 
be regarded only as deciduous. Planted in 
front of, or as an edging to, a group of shrubs, 
it is seen to great advantage. Like other 
members of the genus, it may be used for fur¬ 
nishing sloping banks, or some of the larger 
arrangements of rockwork, while, despite its 
stiff, spreading habit, it is a first-rate wall 
plant. Trained in this way, the spreading 
Wanehes mount upward to a height of a 
dozen feet, the whole specimen then forming 
a dense mass of flattened frond-like branches, 
clothed with their regularly disposed • deep 
green leaves.—X. 

Larlx Potanlnl.- The Japanese Larch (L. 
leptolepis) does not appear to be quite as 
happy in cultivation in Europe as was at first 
expected. It is not a quick grower, and it 
does not escape the destructive Larch disease, 
which is so troublesome to the European 
Larch. The introduction, therefore, of a 
Larch from China, which, so far, has grown 
freely in this country, and promises to be 
quite hardy, will be interesting to foresters. 
This is L. Potanini, a native of Hzeeliuaif, 
near Tatieulu, at an altitude of 11,500 feet, 
where it forms a tree up to 70 feet in height, 
w ith a trunk 2 feet in diameter. According to 
Dr. Henry, it produces the most valuable 
timber in the west of China. It is distin¬ 
guished from other Larches by its leaves, 
which are 1 inch long, and keeled on both 
sides, and bv the light yellow colour of its 
branehlets. ‘The cone is cylindrical, nearly 
2 inches long, by an inch in width, with 
rounded scales one-third of an inch long, 
the bracts protruding a little beyond them. 
For its introduction into England we are in¬ 
debted to Messrs. J. Veitch and Hons, whose 
collector, Mr. E. II. Wilson, sent home seeds 
of it in 1904, from which a batch of plants was 
raised at the C’oorabe Wood Nursery, where 
thev are growing satisfactorily. The only 
other Chinese species of Larch known is L. 
chinensis, which is said to be in cultivation 
in continental collections, but is not grown 
here.— The Field . 

The Champion Oak. Q'mreus velulina 
var. rubrifolia is known under the above name, 
and is one of the most ornamental of the 
large-leaved kinds. It is a North American 
species, and i* sometimes spoken of as the 
Yellow bark Oak. The type is remarkable 
for its large, deep green foliage, and would be 
singled out for special remark were it not 
for its larger-leaved variety. Q. v. rubri¬ 
folia frequently bears leaves 9 inches to 
12 inches long and 6 inches to 7 inches wide, 
while even larger ones have been noted on 
specially vigorous voung plants. The leaves 
are few lobed, tlm lobes, however, being 
large. It is not ofteu met with, though iu 
the days of Lee’s nursery a stock could be 
found.’ The difficulty in its culture, or in 
raising a stock, is that it is necessary to pro¬ 
pagate it by grafting, and grafted Oaks 
usually take several years to form saleable 
trees. Like other Oaks, it likes deep, loamy 
soil, and if the soil is not good where it is to 
be planted, a hole 8 feet square and H feet 
to 2 feet deep should be excavated and filled 
in with good soil. Alter it once gets away, 
it grows vigorously, and keeps a good leader. 
For a specimen tree, it has much to com¬ 
mend it, while it is also of value for avenue 
planting. —D. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE MME. BERKELEY. 

This, we find, is one of the Tea Roses that 
really stand the test of April. It has a very 
delicate, pretty colour. It is named after 
Mrs. Berkeley, of Spetehley, who kindly 
sends us the following note about it, from 
observation in her own garden: — 

“ My Rose, Mme. Berkeley, is quite the 
strongest Tea Rose in the garden. It grows 
splendidly from cuttings, and is the freest 
from mildew, and its blooms are equally good 
here early and late. Altogether it is quite 
the most satisfactory Roso in the garden.” 

A PLEA FOR THE HYBRID 
PERPETUALS. 

In moving about among Ruvse-growers, one 
often hears the expression, when speaking 


| Perpetuals. We very rarely see that grand 
! variety Harrison Weir now, but I well remem- 
i her budding several of it upon some strong 
Brier cuttings, and I can see the blooms now r 
j —huge specimens, of a truly rich colouring, 

I each bloom worth a dozen Liberty. I hope 
I it will not be supposed I am decrying the 
1 Hybrid Teas. Far from it. I know their 
J value too well; but I do want to put in a 
plea for the Hybrid Perpetual before it is 
i banished, perhaps, from our gardens. We 
i want some writer to take up its claims, such 
as the late Rev. Foster Mclliar, who dearly 
loved this group ; but somehow present-day 
writers seem to be hypnotised by the Hybrid 
Teas. 

It is sometimes asserted that Victor Hugo 
is a poor grower, but just bud it upon the 
Brier cutting, and see what plants it will 
make ! I had a plant this summer on Manetti 
that produced a growth close upon 3$ feet 
in height, crowned with a glorious bloom. 
This Rose and Louis Van Houtte are two of 


petuals as Pillar Roses of moderate height. 
Duke of Edinburgh is seen best like tliis, 
unless as a standard or half standard, and 
when in good form, where is there anything to 
touch this brilliant variety for colour and 
beauty? 

General Jacqueminot is, doubtless, the best 
red Rose of this class. When grown as a 
standard on one-year trees, the blooms are 
superb, of splendid build, and of a glorious 
colour, but when hawked about the streets, 
we do not, perhaps, admire the Rose. But 
market growers find this old favourite a very 
reliable one, and there are huge numbers of 
it struck from cuttings annually, which is a 
proof which style of plant suits these com¬ 
mercial growers best. Prince Arthur is but 
a darker form of this old Rose, and it is really 
good, and should be more often grown. I 
have had this year splendid flowers of per¬ 
haps the darkest Rose extant. I refer to 
Gloire de l’Expofiition do Bruxelles. If this 
Rose had bad a more simple name, probably 
it would have been better 
•known to-day. It. is a pity 
raisers encumber their 
novelties with such long 
names. 

Those who were at tho 
Windsor Show will recall 
what splendid blooms of 
Horace Vernet were shown. 
All who would grow simi¬ 
lar blooms should bud it on 
Brier cuttings, and not ex¬ 
pect much from the plants 
the second year. But 
surely, to obtain these 
glorious “maiden” blooms, 
it is worth any small sacri¬ 
fice which the annual bud¬ 
ding and consequent dis¬ 
carding involve. I do not 
know what the experience 
of other growers has been, 
but Suzanne Marie Rodo- 
canachi has been of a most 
wonderful colour with me 
this year. The orange hue 
has been at times almost ns 
intense as in George C. 
Waud, that superb H.T. of 
Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons’, but no doubt S. M. 
Rodoeanachi, like so many 
of the II.P.’s, is best grown 
as a maiden. This is a 
most useful Rose for pot 
culture. Ulrich Brunner 
still remains one of our 
good, useful red Roses. Its 
bold, upright growth fits it 
admirably for a back-row 
plant, and to see it at its 
best, it should not be 
pruned too low, although 
the old wood should be 


Part of a group of Rose Mme. Berkeley. 


about Hybrid Perpetual Roses, that “they 
are doomed.” I certainly do not share that 
view'. Even if I had any inclination to do so, 
the present season would have altered it. 
Magnificent though the Hybrid Teas have 
been, the Hybrid Perpetuals have also been 
grand, and when they are done well there is 
no mistaking their majestic appearance in 
the garden. Where is there among the 
Hybrid Teas anything to compare with a per¬ 
fect Charles Lefebvre, with its glorious vel¬ 
vety shading, proclaiming it, as the late Rev. 
Foster Melliar did, the “King of Roses.” 
Then, again, what a splendid Rose is Mrs. 
John Laing when in “ its most perfect phase 
of its possible beauty as near perfection, 
perhaps, tvs we shall ever attain in a Rose — 
and the late Henry Bennett was justly proud 
to be its raiser. I question if it is ever seen 
so perfect as when cut from a maiden plant, 
and surely it is worth while growing a few 
stocks each year, if only to obtain these 
splendid blossoms. Amateurs would do well 
to make some Brier cuttings every year, in 
order to plant out stocks upon which they 
could bud some of these splendid Hybrid 


the most valuable of the rich-coloured crim¬ 
sons, the latter a real gem and deliciously 
fragrant. They both prefer the Brier stock, 
although they will grow on the Manetti. Duke 
of Wellington well maintains its position of 
being one of the best of the scarlet-crimson 
Roses, and, perhaps, for pot work it is still 
one of the best. Captain Hayward is a splen¬ 
did Rose also, bold and effective on the plant, 
with sturdy growths, rather badly addicted 
to mildew, but yet a very tidy grower. How 
sadly this pest mars our H.P. Roses, if we 
do not check it in time by early and frequent 
applications of Jeyes’ Cyllin soft-soap, one of 
I the best exterminators of this pest I know 
i of. Mrs. Sharman Crawford is, perhaps, the 
greatest sinner as regards mildew, and really 
should be planted well away from other 
| Roses, or they will be tainted with mildew 
i unless timely spraying is undertaken. There 
! is one thing in favour of the Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals, and that is, they do not become much 
attacked by orange fungus and mildew until 
after the first bloom, so that we can usually 
rely upon a good summer display. I strongly 
advocate the growing of many Hybrid Fer- 


freelv discarded. Whether 
the novelty Mme. Constant. 
David will supersede this 
old Rose remains to be 
seen, but certainly it will 
have to be a good Rose to do this. 

I cannot conclude without advising all who 
love these Hybrid Perpetuals (which are. 
generally speaking, so very fragrant) to add 
to their collection Commandant Felix Faure, 
Gloire de Chedanne, Guinoisseau, and Com¬ 
mander Jules Gravereaux, perhaps the best 
three novelties in tliis group for the last few 
years. And, I take it, no one will need my 
recommendation of Frau Karl Druschki, be¬ 
cause “Druschki” is now as much in the 
public mind as the old “Gloire” used to be, 
and perhaps this is yet the best-loved of all 
Roses. Rosa. 

Securing Briers for budding.— Those who 
contemplate budding Roses next year should 
look after Briers with a view to delivery in 
November. It is not always an easy matter 
in certain districts to secure Briers just when 
they are wanted, so that it is better to make 
inquiries early. Briers that were budded this 
year should, if at all possible, be left un¬ 
disturbed until another autumn, as it some¬ 
times happens that their removal tho same 
year in which they were budded goes against 
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them. I have known several instances where 
buds “took” all right, but shifting the 
Briers in the following November went 
against them, and they did no further good. 
It is, therefore, much better to give them 
every possible chance by allowing them to 
remain in their present quarters another 
season.— Woodbastwick. 


TIIE PREPARATION OF WEEPING 
ROSES IN POTS. 

Very few phases of Rose culture have made 
such a quick and favourable impression 
as the weeping standards of to-day. And 
there is little wonder at this when one calls 
to mind the magnificent examples brought 
before the public during the past three 
seasons. As we are now close upon the time 
for lifting, and a great deal depends upon 
treating the plants on the right lines from 
the commencement, a few hints may be 
welcome to some of your readers. I may 
sav at once they are the easiest to manage, 
and certainly the most reliable of bloomers 
we have, provided that a few essential 
points are not lost sight of. The average 
amateur might well doubt the possibilities 
of his succeeding in getting anywhere near 
the ideal specimens he notes at exhibitions, 
but he mav start with perfect confidence 
of being well rewarded, nevertheless. Never 
should these plants be hurried, and do not 
expect too much the first season. I can 
trace many failures solely caused by undue 
haste. Pot the plants as soon as lifted, 
and do not trouble about having the stem 
in the centre ; that is no object whatever. 
See that the roots are in the most natural 
and comfortable position the pot can afford, 
because it is not the same as with many 
other subjects. Upon no account bring them 
under glass at once, but plunge or stand in 
some sheltered and shady spot outside, tak¬ 
ing great care the wood never shrivels from 
being dry, especially the drought caused by 
winds. Frequent syringing of the growth is 
the best way to help them here. I would 
not be too eager to obtain large-headed 
plants from the grower. So long as the 
stems were young, clean, and of the desired 
height, a smaller head now is an advantage 
rather than not. The main thing is to get 
long growdhs upon the plant, made from the 
roots established in the pot, and without th s 
established wood you cannot have the best re¬ 
sults. A maiden standard is the best because 
you are not «o likely to meet with coarse 
roots; besides, the whole plant is younger and 
more healthy. It is advisable not to force the 
plants at all during the first season, but 
simply protect during the coming winter and 
then encourage growth during the ensuing 
summer. Plunging the pots in some material 
to keep the roots cold, avoiding the risk of 
sudden drought, which is almost fatal, should 
be carefully attended to. Being in pots, the 
plants will not make the same sappy and 
late-growing wood ns is the case when the 
roots have unlimited run, and we, naturally, 
get better matured wood. 

Blooming the plants.— When starting 
the plants for flower simply trim away really 
bad wood, and wait awhile before the final 
pruning. But there will be little of this to 
do. Start them very steadily, and I venture 
to say there will be few eyes that will not 
produce blossoms. After the growth has got 
(> inches to 9 inches long a few of the plants 
may be hurried if desired ; and so they can 
after the truss of buds is visible, but it is 
never to the advantage of future display, and 
not infrequently leads to many flower-buds 
turning brown. With so much growth and 
flower to sustain, the roots naturally need far 
more food than can be found in a flower pot, 
and frequent applications of liquid-manure 
are called for. I would always keep the pots 
plunged so far as possible. It not only aids 
in retaining a more uniform moisture and 
temperature at the root, but keeps the whole 
plant firmer. Indeed, some method of keep¬ 
ing them firm is absolutely necessary when 
one is syringing, or in any way working 
among plants with so much weight and sub¬ 
stance a long way from their base ; and the 
frequent syringing helps in keeping the 
foliage clean. When lifting the plants ready 
to take into the greenhouse, let them dry with¬ 
out becoming distressed. This helps to ripen 


them, causing them to cast their leaves, and 
gives one a more favourable opportunity to 
start clean. In pruning it is not well to 
leave more wood tlian will just suit our pur¬ 
pose, for any overcrowding is harmful both 
to the plant and its effect. It is folly to allow 
the least period of neglect after the show of 
bloom is over. Give a little careful summer- 
pruning or trimming and keep the plants 
growing. This is the secret of getting well- 
matured w f ood early, and such will invariably 
give the best results. Being ready sooner, 
vve can complete the ripening and start 
earlier. As a rule, it takes fifteen to eighteen 
weeks from the start to their flowering. Of 
course, it takes longer in the dead of winter 
than if started when there is more sun influ- 


Gloire Lyonnaise, Bardou Job, Gustave 
Regis, Armosa, Gruss an Teplitz, J. B. Clark, 
La Tosca, Caroline Testout, Nova Zembla, 
Maharajah, Mrs. J. Laing, Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay, Mme. J. Periere, Ulrich Brunner, Blanc 
Double de Courbet, Dr. O’Donel Browne, 
Mrs. A. M. Kirker, Clio, John Ruskin, Avoca, 
Zepherin Drouhin, Trier, and Bouquet d’Or. 
If at any time these grow too high, train 
them laterally along top of fence, or bring 
them over the border arch-like. For the 
borders some of the best and freest Hybrid 
Teas should be planted, such as Pharisaer, 
General MacArthur, Mme. Ravary, etc., and 
for the pockets of rockery we would suggest 
the lovely little Polyantha or pet Roses, of 
which there is now such an excellent variety.] 


ence. 

Varieties. —A word or two about the most 
suitable varieties. It is not necessary they 
all belong to the Wiehuraiana class or their 
hybrids. Crimson Rambler and Aimee 
Vibert are two capital varieties. Then there 
are William Allen Richardson and E’ectra, 
the last a very deep yellow while quite young, 
but almost white as it ages. A white and 
deep yellow are found in Thalia and Aglaia 
respectively; while Stella and Leuchstern 
last longer than many of the Wichuraianas. 
The following are Wichuraianas or hybrids of 
the same. Whites: White Dorothy, Milky 
Way, Alba rubifolia, and the species, com¬ 
monly called White Wiehuraiana. In pinks 
we have Debutante, Paradise, Dorothy Per¬ 
kins, Minnehaha (extra good), Lady Gay, and 
Pink Pearl. Blush can be selected from Lady 
Godiva, Christian Carle, and South Orange 
Perfection. Yellows: Gardenia, Francois 
Foucard, and Alberic Barbier. Hiawatha is 
by far the best dark crimson, and Delight the 
best red. Both of these last well, while the 
latter continues to bloom longer than most. 
Rene Andre is a beautifully-tinted flower of 
orange, saffron yellow, and carmine; very 
free and very sweet-scented, having the per¬ 
fume of L’Ideal, one of its parents. Gardenia 
is also exceedingly sweet-scented. Once 
more I would warn against hurrying the 
plants in any stage of their growth. Nothing 
can surpass these weeping standards in large 
conservatories, and the comparatively small 
pots allow' of their being placed among per¬ 
manent subjects, but being so heavy, the 
plant should be secured in come way accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. P. U. 

ROSES FOR FENCES AND BORDERS. 

At the rear of my house (facing south-east) I 
have a narrow terrace, with steps leading down 
into garden. At the edge of terrace there is an 
open rustic screen covered with Lady Gay Rcse, and 
below a rock garden with large pockets (about 2 feet 
by 2 feet). The garden has path down centre, Grass 
on either side, backed by 4-fcot border, surrounded 
by f>-foot close board fences. At intervals of about 
10 feet rustic poles have been erected against fences, 
upon which are growing Ro«se Lady Gay. it being my 
intention to connect with chains or ropes as soon as 
sufficiently advanced. 1 should much appreciate 
your advice as to filling the rockery, also the 10-foot 
spaces between poles on fences and the borders them¬ 
selves with Roees. Would single colours be moro 
effective—say, white for fences and red for border 
and rockery—or would it be, in your opinion, ad¬ 
visable to plant assorted colours? My chief diffi¬ 
culty seems to he to secure those varieties that are 
not .too robust and yet arc free flowering, for if the 
climbers are very strong I shall have trouble in con¬ 
fining to allotted space, and if bushes grow too high 
they will hide climbers.— Daniel B. Loach. 

[We do not think you would be well advised 
to plant all white Roses on the fences, for 
you would leave out some good things, that 
would be best grow n upon such fences. As 
Lady Gay is rather late in flowering, it would 
be well to have a variety of colour, some of 
the growths even being led on to the poles. 
The difficulty of too much growth with these 
Rambler Roses can always be surmounted 
by pruning, for if at any time growth is too 
much, just cut away some ol the growihs right 
down to their base, leaving two, three, or 
more of the longest and best to provide the 
display. A single long grow th, that produces 
fine laterals, will make a splendid show, espe¬ 
cially if these laterals be pruned back to 
5 inches or 6 inches, and even more severely 
in cases where they are not so strong. The 
laterals are pruned in March, but the long 
growths can be removed at any time after the 
flowering has ceased. Some good Rosea for 
the fence would be : Hugh Dickson, Johanna 
Sebus, Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. Paul, 


Perpetual-flowering weeping Bose.—Is it 

possible to obtain a weeping standard Rou-e which is 
a continuous bloomer? If not, what is the best Rose 
as an ordinary standard for prolific and continuous 
blooming? Mrs. John Laing has been suggested to 
me. but perhaps you could kindly suggest one or two 
others.—L. D. H. 

[A weeping Rose that makes a really droop¬ 
ing head of growth must bo obtained from 
the Wiehuraiana class, and at present there 
are no really perpetual-flowering varieties in 
this group. The perpetual-flowering Crimson 
Rambler would be a very good sort, and could 
soon be trained into a weeping head, but 
perhaps the best would be either Mme. Alfred 
Carriere or Gruss an Teplitz. These can be 
formed into nice drooping heads, and they 
are both very free and continuous bloomers. 
Other good sorts would be W. A. Richard¬ 
son, Gloiro de Dijon, Dr. Rouges, Mme. 
Berard, Longworth Rambler, either of which 
would be better than Mrs. John Laing, a Rose 
that makes a very stiff head of growth.] 

Climbers for pergola (A. Owen).-\\c namo 
below a selection of twelve Roses and other climbers 
for one side and twelve for the opposite 6idc. If 
they are planted in the order named, the pergola 
would be a very beautiful object when well clothed. 
While the plants are getting up you could obtain a 
quick effect by planting in the borders some of the 
lovely free flowering Hybrid Tea and monthly Roses, 
which would also serve the purpose of keeping up a 
supply of blossom when some of the Ramblers are off. 
For one side we would .suggest the following Roses, 
with a few' other subjects interspersed: — Hiaw atha, 
Clematis Jackmani, Blush Rambler. Rene Andre, 
Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Lonicera Halleana, 
Alberic Barbier, Climbing Caroline Testout, Rubin, 
Clematis flarnmula rubra marginata. Gardenia; and 
on opposite side:—Leontine Gcrvais. Francois Crousse, 
Wistaria sinensis, Mme. Alfred Carrifcre, Reine Marie 
Henriette, Elise Rubichon, Reine Olga de Wurtem- 
burg. Clematis Henryl, Mrs. F. W. Flight, Tea 
Rambler, Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, White 
Dorothy Perkins. 

Bose Altmarker H.T. — Golden-ochre and 
cochineal-md would 6eem to be as near as one can 
get to a description of the colour of this Rose. If 
I may so describe it, this variety seems to possess 
the wonderful tints seen in Souvenir of Stella Gray. 
Souvenir de Win. Robinson, and Lady Roberts all 
I combined in one flower. With me the flowers do not 
come large, but they are of lovely form, and the 
growth is good. It. is a seedling from Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria crossed with Lueiole, and anyone 
who knows this latter beautiful Rose will not be sur¬ 
prised that Altmarker possesses such a remarkable 
colour.— Rosa. 

Bose Pharisaer H.T.— This beautiful Rose is 
one of the gems of autumn. Although good in 
summer, its elongated flowers in September are very 
fine. The colour is unique among Roses, rosy-white 
with salmon centre, the fine petals reflexing at the 
edges, the large, almost white outer petals enhancing 
the delightful salmon shade of the centre, which is 
m form quite elongated. Pharisaer produces charm¬ 
ing buds, as shapely as any that we have in all our 
collection, and, produced a.s they are in fine, upright 
i growths, it i6 an ideal Rose for any purpose. The 
j scent, too, is delicious. Altogether, this is a very 
fine Rose, deserving of more extended culture. There 
is another variety, named Rosel Klemm, wonderfully 
j like Pharisaer in the bloom, although in growth 
j somewhat distinct.— Rosa. 

j Bose Mme. Antoine Marl (Teal.— If I were 
asked to name one of the b v-t garden Roses next to 
G. Nubonnand and Peace, 1 should say Mme. Antoine 
Mari. No one can portray its charms in writing, for 
I it possesses such a marked individuality. It is with- 
i out doubt one of the mo4 distinct. Rosea we possess. 

| The flowers are exquisitely formed. Then the tints, 

I if I may so use the term, aro marvellous. One 
I flower, perhaps, may be a lovely creamy-white with 
just a petal or two on the outside a rich rosy• red ; 

I another w ill be rosy-pink, over a white ground; buds 
i are almost a red. Combined with this, we have 
distinct foliage, quite a dark ruby-green, and very 
i dense, which shows up the flowers well. The habit, 

I too, is grand. —Rosa. 

Boae Hon. Edith Gifford.— This is not by any 

I means a new Rose, but it is one of the mast useful 
amongst the Teas, and I find it most prolific with its 
I blossoms in the autumn, and then its foliage, so 
beautifully tinted, gives it a further value. The 
1 colour when first opened is flesh, but gradually 
l changes to white, and it is handsome in the bud state. 
It is a “ good doer,” either grown on its own root# 
or when budded on a brier —W. F. D. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SHAMROCK PEA (PAROCHETUS COM¬ 
MUNIS) AS VASE PLANT. 

This graceful trailing plant, usually grown 
in cold-frames and cool-houses, I have long 
known and liked. It may be hardy in 
Devonshire, but I never saw it happv in the 
open air, and this year I had the idea of 
treating it as a vase plant, putting it in 
terra-cotta vases in the open air on the 
edge of a tank, and the result has been 
good in every way. It is a most graceful 
and distinct plant, good in habit and in 
every way, and easily cultivated. I put it 
into the greenhouse in winter. VV. 

Gypsophila paniculata fl.-pl. in winter — 

This, in my opinion, burpassce in beauty uu<J use- 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS ON 
BENCHES. 

A new method of growing exhibition 
i Chrysanthemums will probably find favour 
with those who have plenty of glass. This 
, system has been practised in America for 
many years past, and is recognised as the 
, most satisfactory way where large and attrac¬ 
tive flowers are desired. In this country the 
American method of culture is now under¬ 
going a trial, and, judging from the results 
so far obtained, success is likely to follow. 

1 When Mr. W. Wells, of Merstham, Surrey, 
visited America during the Chrysanthemum 
' season last year, he saw much of what 
growers there were doing, and not the least 



The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus communis) in a \aso. 


fulness the single-flowered variety that lias rendered 
such excellent service in decorations for many years 
past. The double flowers of the variety under notice 
aro certainly more attractive than those of the 
single-flowered kiuds, and what is of greater im¬ 
portance is the fact that the flowera of the double 
kind dry off so beautifully and are so useful for 
winter decoration. In conjunction with the 8ea 
Lavenders, the perennial Gypsophilas make most in¬ 
teresting winter decorations. The single-flowered 
form is still much admired for winter use, and those 
who do not possess the newer and. 1 think, better 
double-flowered variety should make good use of 
the older variety.—D. 13. C. 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to \ T oluine XXXI. of Gar- 
dkmxo Illustrated is uoio ready (price 'id., post free 
The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available, price Is. (id., bg post Is. 9 d. The Index and 
Binduvj Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., post free. 


interesting matter regarding culture was the 
system of raising plants under glass and grow¬ 
ing them subsequently entirely under these 
conditions. On his return he was evidently 
impressed with the possibilities of culture of 
large Chrysanthemums in this country under 
similar conditions, for he has since put up a 
glass structure some 80 feet long by 25 feet 
wide, and has been growing since the early 
summer about 2,500 White House perpetual- 
flowering Carnations and a large number of 
the better and more popular Chrysanthe¬ 
mums under American methods. From what 
I saw of the house and its occupants, a space 
somewhat less than half was devoted to the 
Chrysanthemums, and the plants appeared to 
be in the pink of condition. They were 
clothed with foliage from top to bottom, the 
i buds were developing freely and kindly, and 


some were so far advanced as to be showing 
colour, and in a few instances promising 
blooms were partially developed. 

Some details regarding the earlier work 
may be of interest to readers. Concrete 
slabs about inches thick are made, with 
a ridge along the edge 6ome 6 inches to 
8 inches deep, these being adjusted on stout 
supports to form the necessary bench. These 
benches are filled with compost of a suitable 
kind, as is usually adopted in the culture of 
Chrysanthemums iu pots. The Chrysanthe¬ 
mums were planted during the second week 
in May last, and have made excellent progress 
since. The plants were put out in rows 
10 inches apart, with a similar distance be¬ 
tween each plant in the row. Careful atten¬ 
tion was given to the drainage, as without this 
it would be impossible to maintain the plants 
in good health for any length of time. The 
soil round the roots is made thoroughly firm, 
and when all the plants aro placed in posi¬ 
tion, the entire bed of soil should be made 
firm throughout. Mr. Wells Ins, following 
the practice of American growers, planted 
complete rows of one variety. Stakes are 
dispensed with, and in their place fairly 6tout 
twine is fixed to run from the base of the 
plant to a height in the house sufficient to 
keep the plant and its bloom in position until 
the latter is cut. There are no staking and 
tying. All that the grower has to do is to 
twist the twine round under a leaf stalk as 
growth progresses ; this slight attention se¬ 
curely holds the growth in an upright posu 
tion. If repeated as required, the plants are 
maintained securely in an upright position 
at all times. 

Readers will appreciate the need for abun¬ 
dant ventilation all through the summer and 
early autumn, when the weather is warm. 
When the planting is completed, doors, side 
ventilators, and thoso also in the roof, ex¬ 
cept in abnormal weather, must be kept open. 
When the weather is exceptionally hot and 
dry, the free use of the syringe should assist 
to make the atmospheric conditions all that 
the plants require. 

From what I could see of the plants, they 
appeared to bo exceptionally healthy. In 
some cases first crown buds had been re¬ 
tained, in others second crown, nnd in some 
instances even a third crown bud had been 
retained, so satisfactory had been the growth 
of the plants. This house had been con 
structed to run from east to west, instead of 
the usual rule of from north to south. With 
plants of this character, grown entirely under 
artificial conditions, we can appreciate the 
advantage that would accrue in the hot and 
trying days of our English summer. What 
impressed me most of all was the fact that 
this system of planting out Chrysanthemums 
on these cool concrete benches encourages 
a more natural root action, and, what is of 
most importance to growlers, space was econo¬ 
mised, although only one bloom was allowed 
to develop on each plant. It is astonishing 
what a large number of plants can be accom¬ 
modated under this system of culture. 

E. G. 

DECO RATI V E CHRY S A Nl’HEM U M S. 
Some readers may regard all Chrysanthe¬ 
mums as being decorative. Generally speak¬ 
ing, however, the big exhibition blooms aro 
seldom regarded in this light. Where bold, 
striking displays aro desired, and where ample 
space is available to dispose these severely dis¬ 
budded blooms effectively, they certainly be¬ 
come decorative, but in comparatively few 
cases are such bold decorations possible. 
Large Chrysanthemums w ill always be useful 
as showing w T hat high culture can produce, 
but beyond this they have but little value. 
In the generally accepted sense, the term 
“decorative ” is applied to plants that develop 
a free display of blooms of small to medium 
6ize, that anyone may easily grow, nnd for 
which there are numerous uses. The “decora¬ 
tive ” varieties are now largely grown, and 
the time has come for dealing with them. 
Growers of Chrysanthemums should remem¬ 
ber that, apart from the outdoor kinds, the 
first batch should come into flower in the 
latter half of October, and, unless terminal 
buds of these varieties aro retained, and that 
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speedily, the result may not- be satisfactory. 
Buds of these semi-early kinds should now be 
developing, and some - in fact, many—may 
have been in evidence for a fortnight past, 
and it is possible fiome of the plants may 
have got a bit out of hand. Therefore, see 
to it that the more crowded clusters of buds 
are thinned out in such a way that those 
which are retained can develop satisfactorily, 
and so ensure dainty sprays or pretty indi¬ 
vidual blossoms. Both disbudded and undis¬ 
budded blooms have their uses. 

If good quality blooms of medium size be 
preferred, disbud to one terminal bud on 
each shoot— i.r., remove all buds in the clus¬ 
ter but the largest and most promising, which 
must be grown on to the finish. Exceedingly 
pretty decorative blossoms may be obtained 
by a system of partial disbudding. Three 
blooms in a spray make very charming deco¬ 
rative material, and this result can be 
achieved by retaining the three largest ter¬ 
minal buds on each growth, taking care to 
leave them as far as possible equi distant in 
the sprays. The semi-earlv kinds should be 
ready for this treatment at once, but the mid¬ 
season and late-flowering varieties may not 
be ready for another week or two. Quite a 
large number, which, of course, includes the 
Pompons and singles, as well as the large 
double-flowered Japanese and incurved sorts, 
develop their sprays of blooms from terminal 
buds without any artificial manipulation 
whatever. The majority of the sorts, how¬ 
ever, produce such thick clusters a-s to neces¬ 
sitate the partial thinning out of the more 
densely-crowded buds. It is impossible for 
fvome varieties to develop all their buds satis¬ 
factorily, and at the same time make pretty 
decorative materiul. In such cases, the 
grower should remove all offending buds, so 
that light and airy sprays of blossoms may 
ultimately be assured. After the buds have 
been retained, eee that all growths are se¬ 
cured to the stakes inserted for their 
support, and also see that the growths are 
kept fairly erect. Sun, light, and air may do 
mmh for the growths during the next month 
or six weeks, while the plants are outdoors, 
and for this reason the tying of the growths 
should be done in such a wav ae to ensure 
the much-needed ripening of the shoots. As 
soon as the buds of the semi-early kinds 
begin to show colour, the plants should be 
placed under cover, as heavy dews or rain 
(settling in the mass of partially developed 
florets may cause the latter to decay. 

’_ A. R. II. 

SOME NEW CERTIFICATED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Many fine novelties were submitted to the 
committee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society at the meeting held at. Essex Hall, 
Strand, W.C.. on Momhv, September 19th, 
last. This society has never had so many 
new things to adjudicate upon so early in the 
hea<-on. There were a large number of pro¬ 
mising single-flowered varieties, and an in¬ 
teresting series of market sorts, that came in 
for a largo share of attention. The following 
were the more noteworthy of those exhibited 
on this occasion, all. with one exception, 
having been grown in the open 

Dolores. - This i.s one of the best early 
market varieties seen for many years. The 
flowers arc largo, and of even, Japanese re- 
flexed form, the florets < f medium width, and 
of good length. The plant is a sturdy grower, 
and l>onrs freely bronzy terra cotia (lowers, 
that are very attractive under artificial light. 
Firs,-class certificate to Messrs. Lowe and 
Shawyor, Uxbridge. 

E r, Draco.- Another fine mnrkot variety, 
of Japanese form. The florets are of good 
length, and recurve in attractive fashion. 
The colour may lie described as rich amber. 
First-class certificate to Messrs. Lowe and 
Shawyer. 

Almirantk. --The blooms of this new sort 
are m>t so large as those of the others already 
mentioned, but they are developed on long, 
stout, erect foot stalks ; colour, bright chest¬ 
nut ' rimson. First class certificate to Messrs. 
L>we arid Shawyer. 

Hmllk or White. A fine white market 
variety, of Japanese form. The florets are 
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of medium width, and reflex in pleasing 
fashion. First-class certificate to Mr. W. 
Roots, Holly Cottage, Cranford, Middlesex. 

Hollicot Yellow.— This is a very large 
and handsome Japanese market variety. The 
florets are long, of medium width, and twist 
and curl in an attractive manner; colour, 
bright yellow. First-class certificate also to 
Mr. Roots. 

Pink Beauty. —Another large and attrac¬ 
tive Japanese reflexed variety. In this in¬ 
stance the florets are rather broad and of 
good length ; colour, a pleasing tone of pale 
lilac-pink. First-class certificate to Mr. 
Roots. 

Cranford Pink.— This is another hand¬ 
some market variety, of beautiful Japanese 
reflexed form, having broad florets, evenly 
disposed colour, deep mauve-pink. Mr. 
Roots again secured a first-class certificate for 
this. 

Bronze Pearl.— This is a lovely soft- 
bronze sport from Perle Rose, sent out a few 
years ag.». The colour of the sport is its 
chief charm, and is enhanced because of the 
deeper tone of bronze in the centre of the 
flower. Commended. From Mr. II. Wool- 
man, Shirley, near Birmingham. 

Helena. - - An excellent free - flowering 
border variety that produces useful decora¬ 
tive sprays or individual blooms without dis¬ 
budding ; colour, rich golden-chestnut. Com¬ 
mended. From Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, Surrey. 

Richard. —This is the best single-flowered 
border sort of this colour. It was selected by 
the Floral Committee when they visited the 
Merstham trial of single-flowered varieties 
recently, and on the occasion of the meeting 
at Essex Hall a first-class certificate was 
unanimously made in its favour. The flowers 
are of good form, and the colour i« a beauti¬ 
ful rosv-amaranth. From Messrs. Wells. 

W. Cull.- IFis is another border single, 
of medium size, having fairly broad florets 
well disposed round a yellow disc; colour, 
bright golden-chestnut. * The plant is fairly 
dwarf, of sturdy growth, and free-flowering. 
First-class certificate to Messrs. Welle and 
Co., Ltd. 

John Woolman. —A large-flowered pro¬ 
mising single. The floweis in form remind one 
of Edith Pagram ; colour, bright rose-pink, 
with white zone round vellow disc. Com¬ 
mended. From Mr. H. Woolman. 

Verona.—A free-flowering and sturdy 
growing plant. The colour of the flowere is 
best described as rich bronze. Commended. 
From Messrs. Wells. 

The committee wished to see again a single 
variety named W. Newton, with flowers of a 
distinct tone of orange-buff. 

Hollicot Bronze is a good thing, the 
flowers reminding one of those of the late- 
flowering Lord Brooke. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Good pink early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —In recent years a great change in the 
character of the double-flowered decorative 
or Japanese varieties of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums suitable for border culture 
has taken place. In earlier days the so-called 
pink varieties were often represented by 
flowers in which lilac, mauve, and kindred 
tones of colour were the predominating lines. 
At the present time the following varieties 
are making a beautiful display outdoors, and 
in either disbudded or undisbudded form the 
blossoms are charming. Normandie is one 
of the most beautiful of the series, the colour 
being a tone of delicate pink and the form of 
the flowers pretiv, having slightly twisted 
florets, pleasingly reflexing and drooping. 
Lillie is another charming flower of exquisite 
form, the colour being what the specialists 
describe as pearl pink, which this season is 
rather deeper than usual. To get Hector 
good, disbudding should be practised. 1 do 
not agree with the eolour given in the cata¬ 
logues, which describes the flower ns mauve- 
pink. Pearl-pink better describes the colour 
of the flowers. Provence is a neat and pretty 
flower, which may be described as bright 
pink, tipped gold, with a golden centre, and 
the blossoms are freely developed on a plant 
possessing a good habit of growth. Touraino, 
recently commended by the N.U.S. is u blush- 


pink flower of promise. It is of loosely in¬ 
curved Japanese form, and is seen in excel¬ 
lent condition on plants growing in the open 
border. Handsome flowers of the foregoing 
varieties may be produced quite easily if the 
terminal buds be disbudded to one bud on 
each shoot, and most plants should develop 
quite a number of such blooms.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums! plants for groups 
and specimens. —The beginner, who is now 
growing specimen^and plants for grouping 
for the first time, will welcome a few hints 
on the treatment of the plants while they are 
developing their blooms under glass. Never 
run the risk of spoiling healthy leaves by 
overcrowding the plants. If the space at 
disposal is not sufficient, leave out two or 
three of the less promising plants, and so 
give room for the best. Raise the plants on 
temporary stages, so that a fair amount of 
light will reach their basal leaves, but do not 
raise them so high as to have the opening 
flowers nearer than 18 inches to the roof- 
glass, for the following reason : The atmos¬ 
phere near the glass is very moist at night, 
and there is a risk of moisture condensing on 
the blooms then. About 3 feet from the glass 
w ill be a suitable distance for the blooms to be. 
Cultivators may expect more damping of 
petals than usual this season, and so they 
should take precautions. If there are wires 
under the roof-glass, it is a good plan to place 
sheets of newspaper on them every evening 
as darkness comes on, immediately over the 
blooms, removing them early the next morn¬ 
ing. I prefer tiffany suspended over the 
blooms 2 feet from the glass. Damping will 
then be reduced to a minimum. Do not over 
nor under water, and turn the plants round 
41 very two days in lean-to structures.— 
Bourne Vale. 

Too-mucb-alike single Chrysanthemums.— 

The Floral Committee. of tho National Chnsanthe- 
miim Society mode their first inspection of the trial 
of early-flowering single Chrysanthemums at the 
Mer>th;un Nurseries of Messrs. \V. Wells and Co., 
I*td.. and as a result of their deliberations tho follow¬ 
ing fingle-flowered varieties have been declared as too 
miieh alike: —Marie Correlli and China, yellow varie¬ 
ties: I’M .her and Charming, pink sorts;* and Phyllis 
Cnwlev and Florence (jillham, white varieties. The 
first-mentioned in each case is regarded as the hotter 
variety. It is quite inevitable that there will he 
others to add to the list before the season i* over, 
and another year may see quite a large number 
bracket.d in similar fashion.—A. It. H. 

Single Chrysanthemums.— One notices how 
every year single Chrysanthemums are beginning to 
take their proper place in the garden and green¬ 
house, and those who grow plants for cutting or for 
decoration cannot fail to leave these out of their 
arrangements. Comparatively easy to grow, because 
size of blooms has not to be taken into account, 
many of them giving us clusters of charming flowers, 
they should he found in small gardens and small 
greenhouses, as many of the varieties in this section 
are dwarf, and may he used In a variety of ways. 
This year 1 have tried the experiment of growing 
a number of plants in small pots, which I plunged 
out-of-doors last Juno to save trouble of watering 
frequently, and these commenced to bloom early, and 
have been much admired. I think people who make 
Window-box gardening something of a speciality 
would include the single Chrysanthemums if they 
knew how easy they were to deal with.—W oodbast- 
wick. 

Decorative Chrysanthemum Rol des Blancs. 

— At the conference of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, held last year to discuss the merits of the 
decorative Chrysanthemums, Mr. Norman Davis said 
he considered this the best white decorative Chrys¬ 
anthemum, as it was useful for all purposes, serving 
the requirements of growers for early, mid-season, 
and late display. This statement has*been borne out 
by actual facte. Already this season ft. is being 
marketed in large quantities, and I have seen masses 
of it growing in the open field as well as in private 
gardens, where its free display of chaste and beauti¬ 
ful white blossoms has impressed mo with their 
worth. — C. A. It. 

The use of Peat-Moss litter.— An inquirer 

asked how to utilise Pent-Mow? litter .some time back. 
I had a hale on hand, and wanted some leaf-mould, 
and remembered the litter. 1 filled a tub with it. 
and poured on water, and left it 1o soak for several 
days. When it was soft I tore it to pieces, and 
passed it through a half-inch sic\c. I then added a 
sprinkling of lime to it, well mixing It up. then T 
added its hulk of sand and earth, well mixing them 
together. I let th in stand in a heap for a day or 
two. and then put my Pelaigoniurn cuttings into 
P"U filled with the mixture. All of them have 
taktii. I have u.-ed it for Primulas. Cinerarias. Poin- 
s» ft ms. Clot oils, Dr.e a nas, Ixoras. Asparagus Spren 
geri. (jiloxirii.o. Cvi larnen-, Adiantums, Pterie, and 
Ft ins genera I lx I have also given a top-dressing oT 
it to Chi vc-anth* mums. All seem to flourish. T 
have nl>o ’used it to pot up some Allamandas ana 
Bougainville.i.-, also a few Clerodendrons. and thrv 
do well in it. I t-hould like to see if Cattlcyas and 
other Orchids would like it . I forgot to add to the 
a la i v" li.-t, Calceolarias, whi- h seem to do better than 
I have ever had them.-C.LsARILNSIS. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* liking the colour of them, I eventually dry border in a sunny place, and it throve 

whitewashed them—as the Italians often do quite well there, although rather dwarfed 
—and the result was very good. The steps in stature, rarely exceeding the height of 
A PERGOLA ON RISING GROUND. were made of old worn-out London stones, 6 inches mentioned by one of your contri- 
A friend for whom I once made a garden and between each I put a few little bits of butors. For the last five years I have grown 
told me that she did not understand pergolas rock nlants, as shown. It has, as all per- it at the base of rockwork, and where it 
at all, except on level ground. Well, they golas should have, a good reason, for it leads receives a good deal of moisture at the roots. 



Eritranco to pergola on rising ground. 


are just as good, or better still, on rising 
ground. I had, to get by a group of trees, to 
use steps in making this pergola, and had to 
bend the line all the way. The illustra¬ 
tion shows the beginning of it, with a 
mass of the little Japanese single Rose on the 
top, and a little of that beautiful Rose, Mmo. 
Hector Lcuilliott, showing on the side. The 
columns are 14-inch brick pillars, and, not 
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direct from the flower garden to a play¬ 
ground. \V. 

Vancouveria hexandra.— Referring to the 
correspondence regarding the pretty Van¬ 
couveria hexandra, I have cultivated this 
plant for a considerable number of years, 
and have had many opportunities of seeing it 
in other gardens. I first grew it in a sandy, 


Here it is much more vigorous, and reaches 
about a foot high, while the foliage is much 
healthier. I have come to the conclusion 
that it likes a good deal of moisture, 
although this does not add by any means to 
its free flowering. The Vancouveria is a 
most ornamental little plant, rivalling in its 
leaf-beauty when not in flower the foliage of 
the Epimediums, to which it is closely allied. 
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It is, however, even more refined than they 
in its leafage, although not giving the 
wonderfully beautiful leaf-colouring of the 
Barrenworts. The little flowers are by no 
means showy, but they are decidedly pretty, 
while their form renders them exceptionally 
interesting. The Vancouveria has hitherto 
given me no trouble, although when I first 
received it I was told that it was slightly 
tender. This has not been borne out by the 
experience of the last two decades or rather 
more, as the Vancouveria has never required 
renewal in my garden. I have seen it oc¬ 
casionally cut by late frosts, but not so much 
so as the Epimediums in these seasons. Its 
increase is fairly rapid, and when large 
masses are required division is very useful. 
This I prefer to do in the spring, soon after 
growth has begun.- S. A knott. 


NOTES ON SWEET PEAS. 

Go where you may, you will see Sweet Peas 
grown—rightly eo, seeing few things are so 
good to cut from ; and they are lovely in the 
garden when well placed. Much of their 
heauty is often marred by the supports put 
to them, as tho stakes used are the most 
prominent. In several instances enough 
have been used to support three times tne 
amount, had a little thought been given. 
When used in clumps in borders or beds in 
dresoed grounds, all the charm of the Peas is 
lost by the use of tall, coarse stakes. Many 
have the stakes far too long. I always en¬ 
deavour to use the stakes so that when the 
Peas are in bloom the stakes are not seen. I 
now have in my garden many patches, 6 feet 
to 7 feet high, in which the stakes cannot be 
scon. 

During the winter I endeavour to provide 
branches from 2 feet to 3 feet high. These, 
put to the plants when planted out, shelter 
and support them for some time. A few tall 
stakes, from 5 feet to 7 feet high, are put to 
the plants when growing freely. When neces¬ 
sary. strong thread is put round them, this 
keeping them in place, and allowing them to 
grow to the top. I find, when grown in rows, 
a good method is to strain some coarse wire- 
netting to upright stakes in the centre, keep¬ 
ing them in place on either side by black 
thread. The cleanings of the poultrv-yard I 
find excellent when worked deeply into my 
light soil in winter, planting the Peas out of 
pots early in April. When the Peas are in 
full bloom, they enjoy liquid-manure made 
from poultry-droppings and soot. Although 
mine are growing among young fruit-trees, 
they are 6 feet to 8 feet high, and bloom over 
a long time. Recently, at a Sweet Pea show', 
w here many kinds were shown, Miss Willmott 
stood out as one of the very beet. 

Dorset. 

DAHLIAS IN THE GARDEN. 

Until the rise into popularity of the Cactus 
section of Dahlias, gardens were fairly deco¬ 
rated in the late summer and autumn with 
the dwarf bedding section, so much used still 
at the Crystal Palace, and those semi double- 
flowered varieties, such as Glare of the Gar- 
den, picta formosissirua, and several others. 
But with the advent of the Cactus section 
came something of a rage for their quaint 
and twisted petalled flowers, especially for 
exhibition, hence old varieties fell into dis¬ 
favour. But experience has shown most dis¬ 
appointingly that these fine Cactus varieties 
are most unfitted for garden decoration—in¬ 
deed, their habit of growth is so bad that 
IIh-v give less of floral colour than even the 
old huge-flowered shows and fancies do, and 
are a long way behind the Pompons, singles, 
and tho--though ragged-looking—Pseony isee- 
tiori. 

Realising that to a vast body of Dahlia- 
lovers and growers exhibition quality or 
beauty was not everything, the National 
Dahlia Society instituted, in conjunction with 
the Royal Horticultural Society, for two sea- 
scasons, at Wisley, trials of Cactus varieties, 
to display garden beauty. Generally, these 
triuls failed to produce anything really good 
for that purpose, and last year the society’s 
trial was varied to the pretty round-flowered 
I’/iTTipons, Tho trial was very ably and im¬ 
partially conducted at the Royal Nursery, 
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Slough, by Mr. Charlea Turner, and some 
capital selections were made, as charming 
for garden culture. This year single Dahlias 
were the subjects of the trial, a very extensive 
and inclusive one being conducted at Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons’ nursery at Crawley, Sus¬ 
sex, and proved probably the best and most 
successful of all the trials, as the garden 
beauty obtained from these singles greatly 
excelled what had been furnished by any of 
the other sections. There are among these 
singles colours and markings so varied, and 
even complex, that it is most difficult to de¬ 
scribe them; but all arc singularly beauti¬ 
ful. Out of twenty-three varieties, which re¬ 
ceived, after the most eareful comparison, 
three marks, or high commendation, from 
the committee, the following make a short 
selection: Snowdrop, Ensign, Rosemary 

Bridge. Owen Thomas, Rosebank Scarlet, 
Amy, Kitty, Fuji-San, Columbine, Mrs. W. 
Hood, Morning Glory, and Rosy Gem. Single 
Dahlias simply need stout stakes for supports, 
which may be well hidden by the growths, 
need no thinning, and should have all decay¬ 
ing flowers or seed-pods gathered every few 
days. If flowers be cut just as opened early 
in the morning, they keep fresh for several 
days. A few really good, effective garden 
Pompons are : Daisy, Elsa, Nerissa, Adelaide, 
Crusoe, Mignon, Tommy Keith, Emily Hop¬ 
per, Lurline, Virginia, Mars, and Minnie. 
A half-dozen of the very best garden Cactus 
varieties, which carry their blooms well above 
the foliage, are: Hon. Mrs. Greville, Mrs. 
Paton, Mrs. Landale, Mrs. J. Usraer, and 
Snowdon. All these have high-class show 
flowers. A- D. 


I sandy loam, which seemed to suit it, the 
! plants at the time of our visit, early in Sep- 
i tember, being one mass of bloom. The rich 
colour of the Flame-flower w r as emphasised 
i by the near proximity of the Claret Vine, 
with ils rich dark foliage. Speaking of orna¬ 
mental Vines, w*e have never seen the foliage 
I of Ampelopsis Veitehi so highly coloured as 
on one of the gables of Gunton Park. Tho 
plants had quite reached the tops of the 
| chimneys, and the foliage was of the richest 
scarlet colour. Two other examples of the 
rich colour the foliago of this Ampelopsis 
, takes on in the autumn occur to us—viz., at 
i Rood Ashton, in Wilts, and Saltwood Castle, 
near Hythe, Kent, iu both of which places 
, the plants were, we were told, growing in 
I somewhat poor soil. From tho above it may 
be gathered that, in a not over-rich soil, the 
leaves of the Ampelopsis take on in tho 
| autumn tho most brilliant colour. The colour 
of Vitis Coignetiie at Gunton was also very 
! fine.—E d.] 

! Sweet Peas.— Circuim-tances oblige rue to grow 
, these year after year in the sanio places. Tho 
I ground is dug and manured with horse-manure 
I (rotten) and bone-meal in the autumn, and during 
1 the flowering season they have liquid (artificial) 
I manure about once a week. This year a little soot 
| was put on in the spring. I cannot trench the 
ground, as the roots of climbing Roses are below. 
Tliew, of course, are anything but ideal conditions, 
; but 1 get a fair lot of moderately good blooms for 
i the bouse. Can you suggest any improvement in 
I the culture? Perhaps some other manure than bone- 
meal for a change would be better. It must be 
something which would also suit the Roses, as they 
I are as important in the question as the Peas. Tho 
*oot I used this year did no good—I think it was 
i from “ Coalite ’’—and seemed sulphury.— CussoLD. 
i [In the circumstances, which are excep¬ 
tional and not ideal, we fear we cannot im- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Pasqne-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla).—Hav¬ 
ing been told that the best way to grow the 
Anemone Pulsatilla was to get quite fresh seed, I 
did so, and now have a pan full of healthy little 
seedlings just showing their second leaves. They are 
iu a window. What shall I do next? Shall I keep 
them as they are till the spring, or turn them out 
now? My garden i« full of slugs. 1 am afraid they 
will be devoured. — Ken. 

[The plant ie frequently found wild upon 
the chalk, and for that reason is supposed to 
be a lover of that particular formation. We 
have never, however, seen it nearly so 
vigorous on the chalk as when planted in 
deep, cool, moist clay. As to the seedlings, 
the plants being of a more or less deciduous 
character, you had better keep them in the 
box till March or April, and then plant them 
out. This species is quite hardy, and if pro¬ 
tected from slugs, would be better placed in 
the Qj>en, and the box covered with coal- 
ashes for the winter. In the wundow of a 
cool room the plants may do fairly well, but 
it is not quite the place for such a plant, 
after all.] 

Moving the Flame nasturtium.— I am 

about to move some tubers of Flame Nasturtium 
to a better situation. Will you kindly inform me 
whether it would be better to pot them up in 
October and plant out in spring or to move them 
direct to their new quarters?—D ARCY W. Reeve. 

[It is difficult to advise in the case of so 
capricious a plant as Tropacolum speciosuin, 
the experiences gained in any garden or 
locality being far the best. We consider the 
early spring the best time to move it, but if 
the plant generally is a success in your garden, 
we should not hesitate to move it now. In 
some gardens it is virtually a weed, in others, 
of apparently like soil, it can hardly be 
tempted to grow at all.] 

The Flame-flower (Tropseolum speclosum) in 
Oxfordshire. — 1 have the Flame-flower growing 
over the north side of the bouse. There are five 
different groups, one group planted four years ago. 
It did very well the first year, growing 13 feet or 
14 feet, and being a niar-s of colour. The next year 
it was not nearly so good, shooting only from the 
old wood. The third year it sulked, and did not 
even send up a shoot. This year it has been de¬ 
lightful again. The other groups were planted three 
years ago. and eeem to be following the same tactics. 
One i6 sulking, and only just now has sent up one 
shoot to show that it is not dead. I am hoping for 
a blaze of colour next year. They wero not planted 
with any ceremony, but are growing In a moist 
border of common Ferns, aod are never disturbed. 
The soil is loam, strongly impregnated with lime. I 
find tho great enemies of the Flame flower are slmrs 
and snails, that bite the succulent young *teni6 quite 
in half, and thus disable them.— Rosea, Thame , Oaon. 

[We were delighted to find this old 
favourite doing well in several positions on 
the walls of Ihn house at Guntnn Park. Mr. 
Allan informed us that the soil was a light 


prove upon what you have done, unleee, in 
l place of the bone-meal, you dig in soon some 
| basic slag manure, which might be of assist- 
| ance. Had the ground been wholly occupied 
I by the Peas, we could have suggested pow- 
I dered chalk or lime with advantage. Much 
improvement and a good change of soil could, 
of course, be brought about by trenching, but 
you appear to be unable to do this.] 

Rudbeoklas.— These pretty yellow and 
purple blossoms are somewhat difficult to 
deal with in a time of drought, as, do as one 
may, it is scarcely possible to keep pace w'itli 
j the water-pot.; but in a season when copious 
:• rain falls, one sees them to the best advan- 
1 tage. Such has been the case this year, the 
I blossoms being fine and plentiful. Newmanni 
! has brilliant yellow flowers, with dark cones ; 
i pinnata has sulphur blooms, with drooping 
j petals ; purpurea has purple florets, and all 
are useful for cutting ; but unless the stems 
! are bruised to allow the w’ater to percolate 
freely, they are of little good for decoration, 
j The fact is, the stems are so hard that bruis- 
: ing of the stems in a necessity to keep cut 
| flowers from flagging. Rudbeckias propagate 
easily by root division.— Townsman. 

I Autumnal duties In.garden and green¬ 
house. —Presently it will be time to divest 
the flower borders and the garden generally 
of those plants that have done duty as an¬ 
nuals, and make all straight for tho winter. 
It is always best where it can be done to 
burn the waste material, unless one is pro 
pared to make a heap and permit the sain a 
to rot, but in small gardens this is not. 
alwavs desirable ; far better is it to burn 
rubbish and spread the ashes over the 
ground, afterwards digging the same into the 
soil. There is always a general clearing up 
i in the late autumn in the matter of over¬ 
hauling one’s stock of pots and stakes, tying 
the latter up in bundles for another season, 
and in taking an inventory of things in tho 
greenhouse. October should find all these 
duties attended to, and one ready to face 
the winter with the garden made tidy, tho 
greenhouse stove in proper condition and 
the stock of fuel got in.—F. W. D. 

Some good annuals.— In a long border 
i near the new museum of forestry in the Royal 
j Gardens, Kevv, there are good examples of 
! many of the dwarfer-growing annuals. Among 
j those with blue or bluish flowere are Phacelia 
| campanularia, a Californian annual, with 
thimble-shapedflowersof an intense deep blue 
tint; Anagallis Phillipsi, flowers of almost the 
colour a<s that of those of Exacum macran- 
thum ; Nigclla Miss .Tekvll. a desirable form 
, of Lo\ r in a Mist ; Nemesia Blue Gem, a 
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cood deal suggestive of a Forget-me-not; 
Lobelia Erinus, a deep-coloured form ; and 
the Swan River Daisy (Brachycome iberidi- 
folia), a slender plant, with Daisy-like flowers 
of a bluish-mauvo tint. Others of different 
colours were: Candytuft Rose Cardinal, a 
richly-coloured form ; Candytuft Empress, 
with massive heads of puro white flowers; 
Nemesia White Gem, in habit and flower a 
counterpart of Blue Gem; Dimorphotheca 
aurantiaca, a comparatively new annual from 
South Africa, with orange-apricot-coloured 
flowers; Matricaria inodora plena, of free 
branching growth, reaching to a height of a 
couple of feet, and bearing a profusion of 
pure white double Chrysanthemum - like 
flowers ; Helipterum roseum flore-pleno, one 
of the best of the Everlastings ; Ursine an- 
theraoides, flowers yellow, with a dark disc ; 
Portulacas of different colours, a brilliant 
picture during sunshine ; Gilia achilleaefolia, 
of a dense mossy growth, 6tudded with little 
starry flowers of various colours ; and Mont- 
zelia Lindleyi, a Thistle-like plant about 
18 inches high, thickly studded with flowers, 


lighten the soil, have nearly all disappeared, 
but I have not yet found out why. I »»ot my 
fifty Galtonias from Holland for two shillings 
(at four shillings per hundred), so they were 
not particularly large or wonderful, I sup¬ 
pose. I should like to buy them from English 
people, but they are Is. 6d. a dozen! Why? 
-V. F. 


ASTER ALPINUS. 


Aster alpinus is one of the earliest to flow er. 
Its proper home in on the rock garden, where 
it forms a conspicuous object when in bloom. 
The flowers are very large, compared with the 
size of the plant, and are borne singly upon 
stiff, erect stems some 9 inches high. It is 
of easy culture in any good soil that is well 
drained, and it generally succeeds best in 
positions where it receives a largo amount of 
sunshine. In the type the ray florets are of 
a violet colour, while the central disc is 
golden-yellow. The variety A. a. superbus is 
similar in colour, but the ray florets are 
I longer. A. a. atroviolaceus is the deepest in 


in the note referred to, stock can bo quickly 
and easily raised from cuttings in the spring. 
A few old plants potted up shortly, and 
housed in a greenhouse during tho winter, 
will, when placed in genial w armth, furnish a 
great number of cuttings. These strike 
readily in heat. I do not trouble to pet 
Cupheas, but as soon as the cuttings are 
rooted, and have been inured to tho air out¬ 
side the propagating-pit, box them off. They 
lift from the boxes with a good quantity of 
soil attached to the roots, and, when planted 
and watered home, they invariably grow away 
without a check. I had, till within the last 
year or two, lost sight of this old favourite, 
but I have once more got a stock of it. I am 
also very pleased to find it appreciated at its 
full value by your correspondent, and hope 
that his note may be tho means of its be¬ 
coming as generally known as used at one 
time to be the case.—A. W. 

The Woodruff (Asperula odorata).—Many 
people who own a fondness for the fragrant 
Woodruff when they see it in some woodland 



Aster alpinus superbus. From a photogiaph Bent by Mr. T. Smith, Louth. 


each a couple of inches or so across, the 
spreading petals being of a delightful shade 
of bright satiny-yellow.—X. 

Caltonia candicans.— “ An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers ” doubts the hardiness of Gal- 
tonia. Last year I had about forty growing 
and flowering splendidly in a new and raw- 
border of very damp, clayey soil, to which 
almost nothing had been done after rooting 
out an old hedge. I took the bulbs up in No¬ 
vember, but quite overlooked a few*. These 
were in the soil all winter, and are flowering 
quite as well as the others, which have been 
given a better position, this in spite of their 
having been soaked in stodgy clay all winter, 
the border having proved so bad that I had 
almost everything taken away and the soil 
left rough for future improvements. I cannot 
break any of the clods at present in their sun¬ 
baked condition, but the Galtonias 6eem 
happy ; perhaps the foliage is a little shorter 
than in those that have had the tender treat¬ 
ment. On the other hand, eight or ten which 
were put into a bed, well dressed with rotten 
manure and some coal ashes, gravel, etc., to 


I colour, albus and roseus being respectively 
| white and pink forms. Aster alpinus and its 
forms are easily raised from seed sown in 
pots or pans during spring and subsequently 
potted off, finally planting out permanently 
in autumn or spring. The enemies of this 
plant are slugs and mice, which, if left un¬ 
molested, soon ruin a group. 

Thomas Smith. 


Cuphea platycentra. —I am glad to see 
favourable mention made bv a correspondent 
of this old-fashioned but useful bedding plant. 

! Some years back I employed it rather exten¬ 
sively in the flower garden, when it always 
attracted a good deal of attention, for the 
| plants were never out of flower, and blos- 
I somed most abundantly. As remarked by 
i your correspondent, wet weather has little or 
I no effect on the flowers, and the plant has the 
j merit of continuing in bloom till killed by 
frost. It is also a good subject for planting 
j in blocks near the margins of mixed borders, 
and is very effective when employed in this 
I way. In addition to the method suggested 


J amid the partial shade of trees, seldom look 
I upon it as suitable for growing in the garden, 
but there are many places where it may be 
! used with good effect. Some vears ago I ha-d 
1 a number of plants sent me from a country 
district, and along with them was a clump 
1 of this well-known plant. It now occupies 
a corner of a fernery, and every year one 
I may count on its clusters of miniature white 
I blossoms. The plants are easily propagated 
by division at this time of the year, or they 
! may be raised from seed sown in spring. 

One sometimes comes across patches of it 
1 growing on rockeries, and most attractive it 
is when thus employed.—F. W. D. 

Montbretias. — Montbretins. I find. If given a 
sunny situation, and the bulbs divided every few 
1 years, teem to do well in whatever kind of toil they 
arc planted. 1 have seen them growing and bloom¬ 
ing well in a soil largely made up of road-;crap:ngs, 
and in n builder's yard where the compost hud more 
brickbats and cinders than loam and leaf-mould, but 
even then they bloomed well, Blooms of Mont* 
l bretiius, cut with some of their own Flag-like foliage, 
need no further 6etting olf to make an attractive 
table display, and. best of all perhaps, the conn* 
are very cheap. -Tow nsm am. 
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GARDEN PE3T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches rotting. —Herewith n few of the flies 
which have been f-ffo'hnt: my Nectarines and Peaches. 
You ask for a sample in last is.-uo. The fruit has 
usually been attacked at the tc|», and a sniaU spot 
of rot appears on the outride, tmt on cutting open 
t fie fruit the miM-tiiel extrinls almost to t tic* stone on 
that side. I have no wasps, nor did I see but two 
fpn> ns this sptmu. This wiij account fpr the excess 
of Hies, tmt how to keep t tic Ill ott is another qie-s- 
i ion. Bottleo uf sweet- liquid boou become full. — K., 
Weston. 

[It ie probable that some other cause is at 
work starting the rotting of the Peaches, 
such as cracking due to something amiss with 
the water supply or a bad condition of the 
border—that is, unless ants are present and 
biting the skins. The flies sent are those fre¬ 
quently found in houses, and are, no doubt, 
attracted to the cracked fruit by the warmth 
of the houses. Saucers placed hero and 
there in the houses, containing a very little 
formalin, form a good trap, but the formalin 
must be very weak, as its fumes are dan¬ 
gerous to plan Is.] 

Violets unhealthy. — I will be greatly obliged if 
><»u will tell me wbat is tin? matter with the Yiolet- 
!• a\es 1 h rid, and what I can do to cure those 
fd'iWTi pate In >V The variety i.s Princess of Wales, 
and up to ten days auo the foliauc was absolutely 
bra It by. The loose leaves are gathered from plants 
which were lifted a bo tit four weeks ago and planted 
in the frames (uncovered) where they are to bloom. 
They have been carefully shaded and treated in the 
way I have always found very successful. The roots 
wire very strong and full of flower-buds. They did 
imt flag in the ka>t after luting. When thebe brown 
.-puts first appeared I had every spotted leaf picked 
oil, Put now nearly every leaf is in the same condi¬ 
tion. They look as if they had been scalded, but 
this cannot be. as the rout-, which were undidurhed 
..ml which have hreft in shade all the summer, are 
now in precisely the same condition, 'lire bunch of 
haves tied up i« from the roots which have not been 
d sturhed. 1 have never had anything like it before, 
and have grown Violets of all kinds most success¬ 
fully. 'J furs year I have only Prim ees of Wales. I 
will bn very grateful if you will advue me wbat to 
do. — M. lilitTON. 

[The plants are badly attacked bv the well- 
known Violet-fungus (Puceinia viola?), which 
at times causes great havoc among the plants 
in frames and in the open garden. All you 
can do at the present time is to keep the 
plants as dry as possible overhead, pulling 
ihe lights off on all favourable occasions, and. 
in addition, making the soil very firm about 
the plants. Too frequently this much is 
ignored, and the moisture, remaining in 
sponge-like effect in the soil, materially ac¬ 
celerates the spread of the disease. Another 
season, when framing the plants, employ 
(> inehes of coal-ashes without soil to stand 
the plants on, using a rather poor soil be¬ 
tween the plants, and making this quite firm. 
You should also cleanse the frame by painting 
or washing all its parts. You should now 
collect all the diseased leaves and stems and 
burn them. In the ease of the outdoor plants 
you might try the effect of spraying with 13or 
dermx mixture, but we fear tiie fungus has 
got too lirrn a hold to effect a cure. \Ye 
should also advise you to procure a fresh 
stock n*‘xt spring, and not grow any in the 
same place for several years. When sending 
queries, please write on our hide of the paper 
only.] 

Rhododendron-leaves injured. I should fed 
"bligi'd if vein would kindly inform 1110 what insect 
ha.- tali n the accompanying leaves of Rhododendron? 
other plant*, have been similarly attacked, &11U1 as 
Wirh11r4ia.HU Uosrs. —ALFIU.n B. TlUSl KAIL. 

[Tho Rhododendron-leaves have probably 
been eaten by one of the weevils. These may 
often be caught by spreading a cloth below 
tho bushes and smartly siMKing them over it, 
for the weevil that frequently attacks those 
plants hides in them during the day.] 

Mealy-bug on Vines.— Some few years ago 

I was troubled with the above |K i st on my 
Vines, and got rid of it in the tollowing man- 
m r. When the leaves showed signs of turn¬ 
ing yellow I had them pick* d off daily and 
taken out of the house aud put on tlie manure 
heap. When the Grapes were cut and all 
flic* leaves off, the laterals were cut back, and 
the cuttings carefully removed, to be dried 
for use in lighting the fires, then the gar¬ 
dener painted the Vines with the following 
mixture : In a ‘2-gallon bucket was put a 
packet of Hudson's dry soap, its bulk of soft 
-• up, and a w inogla^fid of paraffin, and flu* 
x\ mixed up toocibcr bv Innd. so that the 
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soft-soap was disintegrated and the oil ab¬ 
sorbed by the two soaps. Then a little boil¬ 
ing water was poured in, and the whole well 
stirred, and left to get cold enough to put 
the hand in again, when any lumps were 
squeezed small in the liquid, and the whole 
well stirred. A tablespoonful of rough car¬ 
bolic v as now' added. Boiling w ater w as now 
added, stirring the whole time, till the bucket 
was full. When cold, this was put on with a 
brush on every Vine. A bucket of clean 
water was kept at hand, with a clean brush, 
in order to paint over the eyes after the mix¬ 
ture had been put on. When the Vines were 
dry, all loose bark was rubbed off, and 
another dose of the mixture put on. Of late 
years I use nothing else but methylated spirit, 
painting the whole of the Vines with it after 
the loose bark lias been removed. It dues 
not affect the eyes at all. 1 found out the 
cause of the mealy-bug. Here 111 Jersey it is 
to be found in the open on Bay-trees and 
Ampelopsis Veilchi, and when the leaves 
covered with it drop on to the bedding plants 
and cuttings taken of the latter, both of which 
are put into the vineries to winter, the mealy¬ 
bug gets up the Vines. I have now- no Bay- 
trees nor Ampelo]>sis Veitclii.— (Uehariensis. 

Diseases of Vinos. —This is the season 
when mildew appears in late vineries if the 
ventilation is deficient or the roots in a slug¬ 
gish condition. When the first white 
spot appears on the berries, uso the 
sulphur vaporiser, and repeat if neces¬ 
sary. This will clear it out, and leave 
no stain upon the fruit. At the same time, 
find and reinovo the cause or causes, for there 
may be more than one. Dryness at the root, 
or its opposite, deficient ventilation, cold cur¬ 
rents of air from open doors, or too much 
front ventilation may lead to its appearance. 
Shanking of the berries may be caused by in¬ 
sufficient support at a critical time, and is 
generally caused by deep-rooting in a badly- 
made border. In this case the only remedy 
is lifting the roots and remaking the border. 
Scalding of the berries is generally caused by 
deficient ventilation, especially early in the 
morning. Very close pinching of the shoots 
during growth may intensify scalding of the 
berries. The remedy is early ventilation and 
a thin shade for a time. Cracking of the 
berries is generally caused by irregular 
watering. Too dry a condition at the roots 
contracts the skin of the berries, and a flush 
of water afterwards, producing undue pres¬ 
sure, bursts the skin. Leaving the lateral 
growth for a time relieves tho strain. 

Scarcity of wasp*.— Could not the small number 
of wasps this year be accounted for by the great 
scarcity of the aphis pest in the spring?—It. \V. 

VEGETABLES. 

THE HARDINESS OF AUTUMN SOWN 
ONIONS. 

Regarding flu* inquiry of “K.,’’ page 498, 
ai.s to the hardiness of Ailsa Craig Onion in 
comparison with the Tripoli varieties, 1 
think there can, as a rule, under equal con¬ 
ditions, be no hesitation in saying that Ailsa 
Craig will come through as severe a winter 
us Giant Roeea or 'irebone. It is largely a 
question as to the suitability of the seed-bed 
in either ease, except, of course, in especially 
severe winters, when any variety may pos¬ 
sibly succumb. There is a tendency to dig 
over the quarter intended for auluinu-sown 
Onions, and to incorporate with it a consider¬ 
able quantity of manure, but I fancy this is 
a mistake, and without doubt a mistake when 
the seedlings are intended for transplanting. 
Perhaps my own method may be illustrative 
of my meaning, and for nearly a quarter of 
a century I have had successful crops from 
autumn bowing, in climates differing so 
widely as those uf Forfarshire in tho north 
and Lincolnshire m the south. The method 
employed was exactly the same, excepting 
that, while in the north the sowing was com¬ 
pleted about August; 12th, further south the 
date was approximately the 20th. A portion 
of the garden upon which Spinach, earlv 
Carrols. or Potatoes had been grown was 
hand-weeded, and afterwards the scuffle-hoe 
XI a - run through the quarter, in order that a 
inface tilth might be obtained f,»r the drills. 


A slight raking over for levelling was given, 
and the bed was ready for drilling. The 
lines were drawn 10 inches apart, and the 
seed sown somewhat thickly, and when the 
seedlings appeared, they were kept clear of 
weeds by hand. Just before winter set in 
they were trodden fairly firmly on each side 
of the lines, to prevent the young plants 
being thrown out after a spell of frost, and 
under these conditions I cannot recollect a 
failure, even in very severe weather, ex¬ 
cepting on one occasion, when the seed re¬ 
fused to germinate. 

Ailsa Craig, Cranston’s Excelsior, Giant 
Rocca, Trebone, and others have been suc¬ 
cessfully grown in this way. It may be of 
interest to add that on one occasion I tried 
a selection of French Onion-seed, comprising 
such varieties as Blanc Gros Plat d’ltalie, 
Geant d’Espague, De Madcre Rond, and 
Rouge Gros Plat d’ltalie, and they proved 
perfectly hardy, and gave a good account of 
themselves. Kbt. 

MUSHROOMS IN EARLY WINTER. 
Where there is accommodation for the 
growth of Mushrooms in winter-time, and also 
a purpose for them, steps should now he taken 
to provide a supply. A bed of, say, 6 squaro 
feet may suffice in one case, whereas another 
grower may require considerably more, but in 
every instance the same detail must be ob¬ 
served in order to secure adequate compensa¬ 
tion for the outlay and labour involved. The 
rules connected with Mushroom culture are 
simple, ancl even when carried out zealously, 
enough returns do not ahvays follow the 
operator's intentions, but for what reason it 
is not always easy to say. There are contri¬ 
buting causes. Some arc intelligible, others 
are not. A few' necessaries may be sum¬ 
marised briefly : The first is, perhaps, suitable 
manure, and this purposely prepared ; good, 
'sweet, maiden loam for surfacing the bed, an 
adaptable structure, and, not least, good, 
fresh spawn. These are the most outstanding 
requirements; the unsuitability of any might 
account for failure. In securing manure, care 
should be taken that it is freshly gathered, 
and free from sawdust or other foreign sub¬ 
stance, and horses ought not to have been sub¬ 
ject to medicinal treatment at the time, as this 
has been proved to be disadvantageous to the 
crop. Manures should be placed under cover 
if the weather be wet, because it is essential 
that it be maintained in a normal state. Vio¬ 
lent heating must be avoided, as this reduces 
the productive agency of tho manure, to say 
nothing of its permanency. Until there is 
bulk enough to make up the desired bed, keep 
the manure spread thinly to avoid fermenta¬ 
tion, and when this is provided, frequent 
turnings every second or third day should 
be the order, thoroughly mixing the staple 
each time it is turned over. It should be 
ready to make up after the third time, but it 
may need a further extension if the horses 
are highly fed with corn. In building up the 
bed, make it firm by boating or treading, as 
this to a great extent provides the necessary 
lasting warmth, which is not liable to become 
violent. Some incorporate fresh soil with the 
manure in the •■ours*? uf mixing; others, 
again, favour the leaves as a blend; but 
Mushrooms can be grown successfully by the 
use of manure alone, with a surfacing of good 
loamy soil. A thermometer for indicating the 
extent of bottora-heat is of great service, but 
is not absolutely necessary, because a plung¬ 
ing-stick only may be made to serve the pur¬ 
pose very well as a test, noting the upward 
and declining stages of warmth by frequent 
trials. When the heat can be comfortably 
borne by a sensitive hand, spawning may be 
done. Break the cakes into particles about 
the size of a pullet's egg, and insert by the 
aid of a trowel just below the surface of tho 
bed, afterwards making all firm again. The 
soil for easing over the bed about an inch 
thick should be brought indoors previously, 
so that the chill may be taken off it, or it may 
cool the bed unduly. The whole thickness of 
the bed may be a foot or a trifle deeper, and a 
dark structure, in which a uniform tempera¬ 
ture can be maintained, is essential. Decayed 
turf, or the underspit from pasture-land, is 
bf\st. calculated to produce profitable bods. 
Aiiv eh so and darkened chamber may bo said 
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to suit Mushrooms, but iu winter-time warmth 
from hot-water pipes, or even a flue, is essen¬ 
tial. We have seen wonderful crops produced 
in flue-heated structures. More and frequent 
dampings down of paths and beds are neces¬ 
sary in flue-heated sheds. Some advocate 
coating the beds with strawy materials, but 
this we do not favour, except in quite cold or 
unheated structures, -because it harbours 
woodlice and hinders the course of gathering 
and examination of the beds. Such coatings 
may be claimed to provide uniformity of mois¬ 
ture, but moisture gathering freely in the 
strawy covering tends rather to reduce than 
accelerate heat on the surface of the bed. 

West Wilts. 


MILDEW ON EDIBLE PEAS. 
(Reply to “ Chotawalla.”) 

We cannot offer you tho consolation of say¬ 
ing that you have been a special sufferer from 
I’ea-mildew in your North British garden, 
swing that it has been very prevalent, and 
we have never seen it in worse form than 
this season in the Royal Horticultural gar- 
ileus. Wisley. Surrey, several hundreds of 
miles south of your garden. It is true that 
Sweet Peas do hot contract this fungi's 
(Ersiphe polygoni), but they are of the family 
<»f Lathyrus, while edible Peas are Pisum. and 
hence have little identity. We have noticed 
in the same way our native Solanum nigrum 
does not contract the Potato disease. Gene¬ 
rally, mildew on edible Pens has been as¬ 
cribed to a hot temperature and dryness at 
the roots, but tho piust season’s experience 
has knocked the bottom out of that theory, 
as it has never been seen in worse form than 
this year. It was unfortunate that at a 
scientific station like Wisley no effort was 
made to combat this mildew, for there many 
varieties were literally smothered with it, so 
that one’s clothing became whitened when 
examining the rows. Then, it was notice¬ 
able that puds were not in the least coated, 
although plants were. But the most extraor¬ 
dinary thing was that, just here and there, 
perhaps, some ten or twelve rows of diverse 
varieties, growing right in the midst of badly 
mildewed ones, were absolutely clean, and we 
have been assured remained so to the last. 
The names of those varieties we do not know, 
but hope to obtain, as they deserve to be 
widely known. The varieties iu question are 
what are classed as mid-season. Naturally, 
the soil was throughout amply moist for all. 
It had been deeply worked and well manured, 
although the seed had been thinly sown, hence 
there were seen all the best evidences of 
good culture and growth, and pod crops were 
good »bo. but there was the fact that with 
few exceptions mildew was rampant. Had 
there been made in this ease some efforts by 
spraying to combat the mildew, great good 
would have been done if successful, provided 
that the nature of the liquid used was made 
public. Somehow it dues happen that, when 
these diseases attack our vegetable crops, we 
.seem to accept them as dispensations, making 
little or no effort to combat them. Happily, 
iu relation to both human and animal life, 
better ideas prevail. Tho only case in which 
we have ever seen any effort to combat the 
Pen mildew by spraying was in the garden at 
Forde Abbey, Dorset, by Mr. J. Crook, the 
former gardener there, who used the now 
widely-known Abol for that purpose with 
such success that he has been enthusiastically 
for it as a fungicide ever since. How much 
w e would like to see both that and any other 
fungicide tested next year, should the mildew 
manifest, itself as it has this year! It is use¬ 
less to have these liquids prepared if they ho 
not employed as destructive agents of these 
fungi. It has been asked of the authorities 
at Wisley gardens —and we trust it will be 
acceded to—that seeds be saved from a few 
of the best mildew-resisting varieties, and 
also the same from some of the mildew-in¬ 
fested varieties, and, having them sown next 
year in alternate rows, to test the question 
as to whether immunity on the one hand and 
mildew infection on the other are hereditary, 
or for the present year merely accidental. 
Most certainly, could a race of really good 
edible Peas he created that were absolutely 
immune from mildew, that would be a great 
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boon. Edible Peas are raised annually from 
seed, and cannot suffer in any way from any 
form of artificial propagation, hence there is 
no constitutional weakening. Wo fear a 
dressing of lime to your soil next spring will 
do little good. If you find mildew again pre¬ 
senting itself, rather spray the rows at once 
with Anol or Bordeaux mixture, or some other 
obtainable fungicide. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Leeks running to seed.— Would you please let 
tile know through your inquiry column what is the 
cau*e of Leeks running to t>cod, and if thocO that 
have done so are inferior in quality to tho?e which 
have not.' — Llkk. 

[When raised from seed sown under glass 
in March, it is not unusual for Leeks to bolt 
off to flower, as yours seem to be doing. All 
the same, generally, little complaint is heard 
on that score, and it may be assumed that 
stocks of Leeks are now so good generally 
that the plants of these are far less likely to 
bolt off to flower than are those of inferior 
strains. Some exhibitors, who want Leeks 
specially early in the season, sow in January, 
but they grow their plants on rapidly, and 
allow them to have no check. That, very 
likely, has much to do with bolting or not. 
These early plants are, while small, got singly 
into small pots, then later into those of 
5 inches in diameter, and kept growing on, 
hence, when planted outdoors, after being 
well hardened, feel no cheek at the roots 
whatever. It may be that plants raised under 
glass in warmth get planted outdoors before 
they have become hardened, hence would re¬ 
ceive a check, such as would conduce to bolt¬ 
ing. Of course, bolted Leeks are inferior.] 

TARRED ROADS AND VEGETATION. 

I have been fuirly diligent in inquiry since 
writing the note on above, with the view to 
try and discover the actual cause of the 
trouble, the circumstances under which it 
comes, a possible remedy, and, if at all in 
evidence this season. So far as the last is 
concerned, there is not at present much sign 
of damage, attributable, no doubt, to the 
fact that since tho expansion of the loaf there 
has been a fair amount of rain and an ab¬ 
sence of sun, and, consequently, nothing like 
so much dust. Tho greatest amount of 
damage is caused in unprotected gardens on 
a wind swept road -that is, if there is nothing 
but an open fence betw een the garden and the 
road or pathway. A considerable amount of 
wind prevails during a dry time, and the gar¬ 
dens are fully exposed to the same. On the 
other hand, comparatively little damage is 
done in gardens naturally or artificially pro¬ 
tected, and still less when both these condi¬ 
tions are combined. Having come to these 
conclusions, it naturally follows that protec¬ 
tion in some shape or form is absolutely es¬ 
sential for successful cultivation in all ex¬ 
posed situations. Even then a certain 
amount of dust would whirl over, but the 
evil would be lessened to a very great extent. 
A thick live fence is preferable to one of 
brick or wood. With the former the dust is 
effectually arrested, but with the solid fence 
the dust is dashed against it by the force of 
the wind. It rises in tho air. and another 
gust sends it over the top. Where tho gar¬ 
den is in close proximity to the road, some¬ 
thing that will act alike as a screen and fence 
is essential, and the majority of evergreens, 
like Laurel and Thuja gigantea, are hardly 
suitable. Yew is better, but growth is very 
slow. The one evergreen combining the two 
essentials is Holly, and if the ground is well 
done and sturdy young stuff planted, it comes 
along very quickly. The next best plants are 
Quick and tho Cherry Plum. Close cutting 
is essential in the early stages if a thick 
hedge is required. Where there is already a 
dwarf wood fence, and a screen against dust 
is all that is wanted, nothing is better than 
Privet. It is amenable to any amount of cut¬ 
ting, and makes a dense hedge very quickly; 
a height of 5 feet will be sufficient to keep out 
most of the obnoxious dust. In a matter of 
this kind, prevention is certainly better than 
cure, and, although some plants may be less 
sensitive than others, I have never vet met 
with anything in the way of vegetation that 
would do any good when fully exposed to tha 
influence of this tarred dust. E. B. S. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— This is the season when 
alterations and improvements may be carried 
out. New beds can be made for Roses and 
hardy plants. Some of the new Roses are beau¬ 
tiful, and, as is usual when there is a rush of 
new things, some will disappoint and disap¬ 
pear. We want fragrance in the Rose, bub 
many of the new varieties which have come 
under my notice seem to lack fragrance, and 
the same remark applies to Sweet Peas. If 
the Sweet Pea raisers were to rest for a time, 
till we have properly placed and fixed the 
new r varieties we have, no harm will be done. 
September sowing answers where the soil is 
well drained and free from slugs and spar¬ 
rows, but we prefer sowing under glass early 
in the New Year, and devoting the winter to 
the preparation of the site. Preparatory 
work, such as deepening and improving tho 
soil, is most important for everything, and 
when work is rushed it is sometimes badly 
done. Those who are purchasing shrubs and 
trees should buy only from nurseries whero 
transplanting is often done. Of course, we 
shall have to pay a little more for well-rooted 
things, but they are the cheapest in the long 
run. Grass seeds may be sown now if the 
land is ready for sowing, but there should be 
no delay. In sowing down a new lawn, I 
have always found an advantage in preparing 
the land in good time for the seeds of weeds 
in the land to germinate and be cleared off 
before the Grass-seeds are sown. 

Fruit garden.— In orchard planting, the 
standard tree on a free stock is the tree to 
plant, and the free-growing varieties, such 
as Blenheim Orange, Wellington, Bramley’s 
Seedling, and others of similar habit should 
be planted not less than 24 feet apart. Among 
popular varieties. Red Victoria and Barnack 
Beauty are excellent. In garden planting, 
trees on the broad-leaved Paradise stock give 
speedy returns, and most people seem to want 
fruits as soon as they can get them ; but I do 
not think any trees should bo permitted to 
bear fruit the first season. In clearing out 
old, worn-out trees, if a young tree has to be 
planted on the same site, the soil, or most of 
it, should be changed, as rotation is ju6t as. 
important in fruit culture as in other things. 
The roots should be firmly fixed in the soil 
by treading and ramming, and if the planting 
is done in damp weather, the ramming can 
be done later, when the surface lias had time 
to dry. Broken or injured roots should be 
trimmed with a sharp knife, and the trees 
should be staked or secured from wind dis¬ 
turbance iu any other way as soon as planted. 
In private gardens the cordon or Palmette- 
verrier system of training Gooseberries might 
receive more attention. The Red and White 
Currants also do well trained in this way, 
either on wall or fence, or on wire fences 
6 feet high. Some time ago I was in a garden 
in Surrey where a plot of ground had been 
covered,with wire netting, and Gooseberries 
were trained to wires, and were doing re¬ 
markably well. Wire-netting is cheap, and 
it pays to do this where the crop is important. 

Vegetable garden. —As soon as the Onions 
are harvested, the ground in many gardens i« 
prepared for early Cabbages. A top-dressing 
of soot and very short manure or artificials 
is hoed in deeply or very lightly forked in. 
Drills 3 inches deep are drawn, and the Cab¬ 
bage-plants set out in the drills, and a soak¬ 
ing of water given to settle them in tho 
ground. If the land is in good heart, which 
it usually is after Onions, deep digging is not 
necessary in fact, Cabbages turn in earlier 
when tho land is reasonably firm. If not al¬ 
ready done, all the old sterns should be re¬ 
moved from Globe Artichokes. A few heads 
may still be gathered from the late-planted 
crowns, or where they were cut down in 
spring for the purpose of delaying flowering. 
A late crop of Peas may often be obtained 
from Ne Plus Ultra and British Queen if the 
early pods are gathered when ready and the 
surface round the plants mulched. A bed of 
Mint on the north side of the wall comes in 
useful now. A good stock of Mint roots 
should be ready in boxes for placing under 
glass when wanted. Herbs and Parsley should 
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be gathered for drying. Parsley, when dried, 
will keep well in wide-mouthed bottles for 
winter use in flavouring. 

Conservatory.— We may expect frost at 
night now, and all tender plants outside 
should be placed under cover, but the change 
should be as gradual as possible, therefore, 
ventilation should be free day and night. 
Heaths and Epacrises especially need careful 
watering, and very cool treatment. The 
winter-flowering Heaths (Erica gracilis and 
E. hvemalis), if taken to the conservatory, 
tdiould be at the cool end, where ventilation 
tan be free. These are not difficult to 
manage, though many fail to do them well. 
They will not bear a stuffy atmosphere, and 
neglect in watering will be fatal, and too 
much water is almost as bad. Azaleas are 
coming in from the continent now, and 
should be potted as soon as they arrive. Some 
reduction of the balls will usually have to be 
made, in order to get the roots into suitable¬ 
sized pots, but they will bear a moderate dis¬ 
rooting without much injury. They must be 
jxdted firmly in peat and silver-sand, and be 
placed in a cool-house or deep pit for a time, 
and receive enough water to keep the roots 
in an even condition of moisture. A mode¬ 
rate syringing every afternoon will be bene¬ 
ficial. Camellias and OrangCvS will now be 
inside, and their warns duly cared for. The 
buds of Camellias, if too numerous, should 
be thinned. Zonal Pelargoniums intended for 
winter flowering should be moved to a light 
greenhouse, where heat can be given by-and- 
hve, when the flowers are required, and, 
of course, no more buds will be pinched off. 
Show Pelargoniums that were cut down after 
flowering will now have broken well under 
cool treatment, and should be repotted, re¬ 
ducing the balls enough to get them into the 
same-sized pots again, to have a further shift 
in January or February. They will want a 
night, temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., and 
bo very carefully watered. If overdone, they 
will become spotted or otherwise diseased. 
Chrysanthemums w ith prominent buds should 
be placed under cover. Of course, all ex¬ 
hibition plants will be in the house, but ven¬ 
tilated freely. We are growing about 2,000 
for late cutting, and shall keep them out as 
long as possible, and, perhaps, place some 
under temporary coverings for a time, till 
room can be made for them. 

Stove. —Regular fires will be necessary 
now, but GO degs. at sunrise will l>e quite high 
enough, and no harm will be done if on frosty 
nights the thermometer falls a few degrees 
b.wer, as I believe in working glass-houses in 
swnpaihy with the outside, temperature. This 
linm-o will be very bright now’ and through 
the autumn. If winter-flowering plants are 
grown the brightness will be continued. Be- 
Milcs flowering plants, there will be much 
brightness in the fine-foliaged plants usually 
grown in this house. Gardenias, Kucharis 
lubes, and Ixoras should be placed at the 
warm end on the bed, if there is a warm bed 
in the house. Begonias now r Allowing flower 
should have a light position near the glass. 
There are beautiful climbers which are still 
effective, such as Dipladenia amabilis, Passi- 
flora princeps, a winter-blooming species, 
flowering in clusters, and Manettia bicolor, a 
pretty twining plant, with red and yellow 
tube shaped flowers, easily propagated and 
grown. Russellia juncea is a rather pretty 
basket plant. 

Greenhouse.— This house can, as regards 
temperature, be made suitable for its occu¬ 
pants. If filled with hard-wooded plants, 
keep it quite cool and very freely ventilated, 
with night air when not freezing. If filled 
with soft-wooded plants, such as Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, a temperature between 45 dogs, and 
50 degs. at night will be suitable, and if 
flowers are wanted, a little more heat may be 
given, but it is a mistake to rush plants 
which have probably only just been taken in 
from cold-frames and pits. Less water will 
be required now, and it is not wise to give 
water in anticipation of requirements, though 
this may be a less evil than permitting tilings 
in suffer. We always make it a rule to look 
round everything on a Saturday afternoon, 
and if a plant is likely to wont water before 
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Monday, to give it some, so as to avoid Sun¬ 
day work os much as possible. 

Potting Orchard-house trees.— The trees 
in pots should now be overhauled, and young 
trees which require more pot-room should 
have a shift. Older trees now in large pots 
may have as much of the old soil picked out 
down to the roots as can be removed without 
doing them serious injury, and the space 
filled up again with good loam and manure. 
The latter may include a little bone-meal, 
soot, a little old mortar or plaster, or wood- 
ashes. The whole, when blended, makes a 
good mixture, which is soon filled with roots, 
as Peaches and Plums make roots all through 
the autumn and winter. The potting should 
be very firm, the soil being well rammed in 
with a potting-stick. The pots should stand 
either on ashes or an impervious bottom, to 
keep out worms. The 6oil must have mois¬ 
ture enough for healthy root-action. 

Early Peaoh-house.— The leaves have not 
fallen sufficiently for a general pruning, but 
the branches which have borne fruit, and 
that are not likely to be required for training 
in, may be cut out. Probably some of this 
work has been done. A very free circulation 
of air will complete the ripening. The con¬ 
dition of the borders, if inside, should be as¬ 
certained, and, if dry, moistened, as a very 
dry condition at this season may cause the 
buds to fall later. If the red-spider has lieen 
present on the foliage, an effort should be 
made to clear it out now. The garden-engine 
nr a hose used forcibly will get rid of most 
of the red-spider—at least, so far as regards 
the perfect insects. If any insects remain, 
they must be dealt with by a wash later, when 
the leaves are all down. 

Pruning early Vines.— As soon as the 
leaves are ripe and are falling, the Vines may 
be pruned, but that condition will probably 
not yet be reached, but it will be an advan¬ 
tage to shorten all the shoots back one-lialf 
or a little more. This tends to harden the 
wood left, and adds plumpness to the buds. 
As soon as the remainder of the leaves is 
rij>e the pruning may be finished. If the 
Vines are in good health, and the roots near 
the surface, free-bearing Vines, such as Ham¬ 
burgh and Muscat inay be pruned to almost 
the last eye or bud, but where specially large 
bunches are wanted, a plump, well-ripened 
bud will be more likely to give them than a 
small, weak one. Still, it is wonderful how 
the bunch on a weak bud may be developed 
by high culture. Warmth and moisture will 
do much. 

Frames for Violets.— These may follow 
Melons or Cucumbers without removing the 
beds, as the little warmth remaining in the 
beds will encourage the roots. If there has 
been red-spider in the frame, a wash with 
lime and sulphur will be useful. Plant very 
firmly, adding a little fresh soil and manure, 
if necessary. Give a good soaking of water 
if dry, and leave the lights off for the pre¬ 
sent. Abundance of air will be required at 
all times when not freezing or raining. 

E. Hobday. 


TBS COMING WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 3rd. — Planting cuttings of Roses. 
After the ground has been manured and dug 
over, it is made firm by treading. The cut¬ 
tings are planted in rows 1 foot apart, and 
from 4 inches to 6 inches apart in the rows. 
A nick is made with a sharp, bright spade by 
the side of the line the right depth, so that 
the base of the cutting may be placed firmly. 
A little sand is scattered along the nick, the 
cuttings thrust in. and the soil firmly closed 
around them. We have very few failures. 
We have some turfing and levelling to do, but 
are waiting for rain, as the ground now is 
very dry. For the same reason, we have de¬ 
layed transplanting evergreens. 

October 4th.— All hard-wooded plants have 
been placed under cover, but the houses will 
remain open night and day for the present. 
Some of the Tomato houses are being cleared 
for Chrysanthemums and other things. Seve¬ 
ral frames have been filled with Violets, spe¬ 
cially grown for forcing. All the ventilation 
possible will be given when not raining 


heavily. A light shower is beneficial. Cine¬ 
rarias and Primulas for late blooming are 
being shifted into 5-inch and 6-inch pots, but 
most of them are grown in 5-inch pots. 

October 5th .—Dry days, when the surface of 
the ground is dry, are devoted to earthing- 
up Celery and Leeks. Cabbages have been 
planted after Onions. Turnips for standing 
the w inter have been thinned to 12 inches or 
a little more, though,'when frost comes, all 
the full-grown Turnips are taken up and 
placed in trenches, leaving the tops sticking 
out. They keep well in this position. 

October Oth .— All Grapes left in early-hou6es 
have been cut with about 8 inches of wood, 
and inserted in bottles of water, and placed 
on racks in cool room, where the Grapes can 
hang clear of everything. The Vines will be 
partly pruned, as we shall want the house 
for late Chrysanthemums. In these times 
we cannot afford to let glass-houses remain 
idle. 

October 7th .—There was a time when the 
painting was put out to regular painters; 
but the work became expensive, and a handy 
arden labourer, or even a handy youth, can 
o the work well enough to pass muster, as 
all we want is to keep out wet and preserve 
the wood, and in these times, with land taxes 
looming in the distance, economy is exceed¬ 
ingly necessary, so all spare time in- fine 
weather is given up to painting just no\V. 

October 3th .—Late Grapes are looked over 
as often as is necessary to remove bad berries. 
Tut in several boxes of Fuchsia and Helio¬ 
trope cuttings. We generally do this earlier 
in the season, but they strike very well now 
in heat, if kept close. Pelargonium-cuttings 
in cold pits and frames will be safe for the 
present, but Cyclamens and Cinerarias have 
been moved indoors, but for the present no 
fire will be used. Vines in pots intended for 
forcing will for the present remain outside 
under a south wall. 


THE AUTUMN ROSE SHOW OF THE 
NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

A VERY beautiful lot of Roses was brought 
together on September 15th from all parts of 
England and Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and even Denmark sent two novelties in 
Polyantha varieties. As usual, on this occa¬ 
sion, Scotland led the way with magnificent 
specimens, although I thought they were 
scarcely equal to those of last year. Messrs. 
J. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen, secured chief 
honours with a grand lot of blooms, very 
bright in colour, and of excellent size. The 
two silver medal blooms for the best H.P. 
and best H.T. were found in this exhibit, 
Hugh Dickson and Gladys Harkness securing 
this high honour for Messrs. Cocker. There 
were five other competitors for this special 
class, and I think the judges must have had 
a difficult task in allotting the second and 
third prizes, which fell eventually to Messrs. 
Adams and Craigmile, Aberdeen, and to Mr. 
Jas. Ferguson, Dunfermline, respectively. 
Perhaps the class that attracted most atten¬ 
tion was that for a representative group of 
cut Roses, to be placed on the staging, and 
to occupy a space not exceeding 18 feet by 
6 feet. There wero six competitors, and a 
noble display was made, filling one entire 
side of the spacious hall. This exhibit sur¬ 
passed anything seen even at the summer 
show, and comprised many lovely varieties 
that are not seen to such advantage during 
the hot days of summer. Glorious were the 
masses of Lyon Rose, found in almost every 
exhibit, and such beautiful kinds as Phari- 
saer, Mme. Antoine Mari, Mme. Edmee Metz, 
Earl of Warwick, Harry Kirk, Betty, Edu 
Meyer, Mme. Ravary, Hugh Dickson, Irish 
Elegance, Gottfried Keller, Frau Karl 
Druschki, La Tosca, which in many gardens 
has been one of the best Roses this autumn, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Charles J. Grahame 
(of splendid colour, but seen here much better 
than when on the plant), Mme. Jean Dupuy 
(a delightful Tea, especially good in autumn), 
and many others. The perpetual-flowering 
Trier w r as much employed, but I did not 
care to see Mrs. W. H. Cutbush used to 
clothe an arch with, for it gave a wrong im¬ 
pression, that it was a late-flowering Rambler, 
which, of course, it is not. I think all these ex¬ 
hibits should be made a faithful representa- 
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tion of what a Bose is useful for, and for this 
reason I prefer to see the decorative Roses 
shown almost as cut from the plant, with the 
lovely buds and ofttimes beautiful growths 
mingling with the open flowers, and set out 
in flat baskets, just to show habit. When a 
mass, say, of Charles J. Grahame is bunched 
up closely, it makes a grand bit of colour, but 
Rose-growers know it does not appear like 
this on the plant. The hall was not above 
half full, and it was a pity these six groups 
were so crowded together, and that, no divid¬ 
ing line was left between each. A few Palms 
dispersed between each exhibitor's display 
would have added greatly to the effect. 
Strange to say, of all these exhibits, I did not 
notice a single bunch of that gem of autumn, 
G. Nabonnand, or of its sulphur-white eport. 
Peace, and only one lot of Comtesse Festetics 
Hamilton. Mr. G. Prince, of Longworth. 
secured first, prize, and Messrs. Gunn and 
Sons, Olton, were second. This exhibit, was 
badly marred by a white-painted lattice-work 
arrangement, which detracted from the 
beauty of the Roses. Ro,ses need no embel¬ 
lishments such as these, and I object even to 
Maiden hair Ferns. There is ample beauty 
in the delightful foliage of the Rose to relieve 
the glare of colour. The third prize was 
taken by Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Peter¬ 
borough, and an extra (fourth) by Jeffries 
and Son, Cirencester. 

A smaller display in Class 12 brought out 
two competitors with really splendid flowers, 
the first prize going to F. M. Bradley, Peter¬ 
borough, and the second to G. Jackman and 
Son, Woking. In Messrs. Bradley’s group, 
that charming semi-double Rose, Simplicity, 
was splendid, and looked like a giant Ane¬ 
mone, as its flowers were mostly open, but 
before unfolding they resemble a beantiful 
W 7 ater Lily. Messrs. Jackman had rather 
spoilt their group by a too free use of the 
foliage of R. rubrifolia, which, however 
l»eautiful as a shrub, needs to be used with 
caution among the deeper colours, such as 
Lyon Rose. With Pharisaer it enhanced its 
beauty considerably. The two groups of pot 
and cut Roses staged on the floor were rather 
weak, but doubtless the inch of rain which 
fell the day before had something to do with 
this. I think it, a bad plan to mix up green¬ 
house grown Roses, as Messrs. Hobbies did 
in their first prize lot. They had a mass of 
cut blooms of Sunrise, which the novice 
might erroneously imagine was a good 
autumn Rose for outdoors, which it is not. 

The collections of dwarf Polvantha Roses 
were very interesting, and portrayed what 
beautiful variety is to be had now in this 
class, and when are added some of the beau¬ 
tiful novelties Herr Lambert is sending out 
how, it will be a very important and valuable 
group. I was pleased to see that the Rev. J. 
Pemberton has turned his attention to rais¬ 
ing seedlings, one bunch of a variety he has 
named Dame being very pretty, a sort of yel¬ 
lowish Trier, with similar habit of growth. 
Both this and the blush variety. Daphne, 
which received a card of commendation, are 
perpetual-flowering, and as such, although 
not rampant growers, will be useful Roses, 
and for moderately high hedges. I should 
like to see a prize offered for a collection of 
China Roses. They have been glorious with 
me, the ever-charming Carmine Pink, Ar- 
mosa, and the old Crimson being delightful, 
while Fabvier and Fellenberg have produced 
such huge bushes as to make them veritable 
giants. Charlotte Klemm, too, has been 
very brilliant, but not a cluster of it was seen 
at this show. A prize was offered for a bowl 
of China Roses, for which, in each entry, the 
exhibitor used the same Rose—namely, Com¬ 
tesse de Cayla, a delightful sort. 

The collection of Heps or Rose-fruit were 
not at all a success, most of the berries being 
unripe. Quaintly pretty are the fruits of R. 
microphvlla x rugosa, resembling Spanish 
Chestnuts in their shell. 

The amateurs’ exhibits were very fair, but 
I have seen better at this time of year. Per¬ 
haps the most beautiful exhibit in the ama¬ 
teurs’ section was the decorated tables, and it 
will not surprise anyone who has seen the 
Rose to know that Lady Hillingdon secured 
first prize, which Mrs. Orpen arranged to 
the very best advantage. Trish Elegance 
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! gained the second prize for Langfon, 

J and Mrs. Alfred Tate tlie third for Mrs. iiarn- 
| mond, a delightful Rose—one worthy of 
, being freely planted in groups, 
i There was a good display of bowls and 
baskets of Roses, that delightful novelty, 
Lady Pirrie, gaining first prize in one class. 
I was assured by a large grower of new Roses 
that this lovely variety was at one time con¬ 
demned by its raisers, and was just saved 
from destruction by the timely arrival of a 
party of visitors, who could see in this Rose 
a real good thing. There were several new 
Roses exhibited on the occasion of this 
autumn show, notea on which will appear in 
an early issue. Rosa. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and an su ers are in - 
( serted in Gar DK sing /ree of charge if rarres- 
1 pendents foil w these rules: All communications, 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Lpitor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-strcet , hh>li>orn, London, F.C. Letters 
on business sh atld be sent to the IThusmi-r. The 
name and address of the sender arc required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
i used in the paper. When more than one query is 
1 sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, ,4s 
j Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
| advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
i in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightlv named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Sot 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
■week by the same corresp mdent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ffruit. —Several specimens in dif- 
1 fc'-cnt stages of colour and si:e of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. U’<? hn-ve 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
I mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. UVraa undertake 
: to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLO WEBS. 

Free-flowering, fragrant, autumn-blooming 
climbing Roses ft 1 . A very beautiful pur¬ 

plish-crimson variety for your purpose would be 
Noella Nabonnand. It i« delightfully toveet and very 
lovely in tbc bud and in its semi-double expanded 
flowers. A good fragrant pink Rose would be 1'ink 
Rover. Climbing Caroline Tot out would be grand, 
tint it is not very fragrant. Zepliorin Drouhin is a 
charming bright Varmiue-pink, deliriously fragrant. 
Should you care for a creamy-white variety, you 
could not surpass Mme. Alfred Carrierc. 

Artificial manures (F. C. B., Bray).— Xo; all 
1 quick-acting nitrogenous manures should be applied 
to lawns in spring: if applied now, there is a possi- 
1 bility of their being washed out of the soil before 
the Grass can make use of them. This is more parti¬ 
cularly the ease with nitrate of soda, which should 
be used about the time the plants start into active 
growth. In the ease of sulphate of ammonia, the 
application should he a little earlier. Basic slog is 
an excellent plio-phatic manure, but as you sp f nally 
desire to get rid of the Clover, we do not advise its 
use, for one of the special charnctoi i.-t ics of this 
manure is the encouragement it gives to the Clovers. 
If you use basic slag it is best applied in autumn. 

Autumn manuring of Roses (F. C. B., Bray).— 
Certainly, it would do no harm to dig in some of 
the Hop-manure thie autumn, although there would 
be a certain amount of waste in so doing, as the 
ammonia would, doubtless, be washed out of the soil 
to some extent. We have found it best to apply 
this manure in spring, just after pruning, digging it 
just under the soil, and we have also been very suc¬ 
cessful with it used in liquid form and npplied to 
! the plants in May and June. We should advise you 
i to give your Rose-beds a good dressing of basic slag 
i this autumn, and let it be well hoed or dug into the 
i soil, taking care not to disturb nnv roots. See that 
i you get this article from a reliable source, as there 
are many spurious lots in the market. 

I Myrtle (Clifton ).—The plant is, no doubt, suffer¬ 
ing from the dual effects of last winter's frost and 
| from long confinement in a small space. Cannot vou 
well prune it back in a month or six weeks’ time, 
and give it a shed or cellar accommodation during 
the coming winter? If not these, trv a sheltered 
corner, plunging it to the rim of the receptacle it is 
now in, and by using a few rods and a mat or 
two or three thicknesses of canvas protect it from 
the worst weather. If you can do thie, let the prun- 
1 ing alone till early March, when cut it hack rather 
hard. Then, when you see it breaking afresh, shako 
it away from the old soil, and give it good sandy 
' loam and manure, ^nd. therefore, a fresh start in 
! life. In the.-o circumstances daily syringing would 
j be required. Another plan would he to get a friend 
| having a greenhouse to take charge of it from 
November to February inclusive. 


Selection of Roses tSeeker). Of the h t sub- 
mitted the best twelve would be: General Mae- 
Arthur, Prince de Bulgarie. Mrs. T. Roosevelt, Betty, 
Lady Ashtown, Mrs. E. G. Hill, Harry Kirk. Lyon 
Rose, Earl of Warwick, Joseph Hill, Mme. Se guild 
Weber, and Hugo Roller. 

Yellow climbing Roses for arch ( E. M. Bd — 

We should advise you to plant Gardenia and Gold¬ 
finch. They are both good, and much hardier than 
Rrve d’Or, and Bouquet d'Or hardly grows strong 
enough for an arch. Alberic Barbier would do well 
enough, only its buds are a pale yellow, the open 
flowers being nearly white. 

Roses for exhibition (Grace Molyneux).— Of 
your list we can only recommend the following as 
good exhibition varieties: —Muriehu Zayns, Mme. 
Maurice de Luze, Mrs. H. Broeklebank, Geo. C. 
Waud. Mrs. J. Bateman, Florence E. Coultliwaite. 
Souvenir de M. Zayae, Rene Wilmart Urban, and 
Rhea Reid. Many of the others are good garden 
Rncos, but they lack the form nercesary for good 
show varieties. 

The Marguerite Daisy-fly <F. Graham) — Your 
Cinerarias have been attacked by the grubs of the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly. When many leaves are at¬ 
tacked, as in the case of these you s< nd us, tie* 
plants are rendered very unsightly, and aUo suffer 
in health. The only way is to rut oil the in fee ted 
leaves and burn them, or if the attack has only just 
commenced, to pinch the leaves where the grubs arc. 
Using an insecticide is of no use, as it does not reach 
the grubs. 

Rambler Roses for pergola (G. M. IF.). —Wo 
fear your arrangement would not make a very har¬ 
monious blending. For instance, the garish colour of 
Flower of Fairfield would quite spoil the brilliant 
beauty of Hiawatha, whereas, if you planted the 
lovely" Lady Godiva in the second place and Hiawatha 
in the eighth, this would much improve the effect. 
Then, again, we consider Queen Alexandra is not 
wanted now, for it is sadly addicted to mildew, eo 
that by discarding this and planting Gardenia you 
would have a golden variety. The others are all so 
good that we cannot advise you to discard them; 
but Leontine Gcrvaie, Alberic Barbier, and Rene 
Andre are such fine things that we would advise 
you to find space for them, even though you have 
to plant two different sorts against each arch, one 
on either side. 

Chrysanthemum - rust ( Constant Header).— 
Chrysanthemum-rust, so called, is due to a fungus; 
but the leaf discoloration to which you refer is due 
to a cultural error at some period. It is not in¬ 
frequently due to starvation of the plant earlier in 
the season, and through which the stems have be¬ 
come hide-bound, while in somo varieties it is abnbi-t 
a sure indication that the plants require a ton e of 
some kind. By attending to good cultural methods 
from the start, there is not much to be feared from 
this. You are not, we presume, mistaking maturity 
of slem and leaf, which causes the latter to fall 
from the hardening stems, for the rust, which if not. 
in excess, is quite natural to these plants. November 
and December-rooted cut tings, fur example, grow into 
very tall plants, and not infrequently lose many 
leaves low down. 

Covering a bank in churchyard (Seaton) -- 
You cannot plant anything more beautiful than the 
Wieliur,liana Roses for this purpose. Perhaps tin 
best sort of all is the type, as it is so very pro 
cumbent, arid its delightful blossoms, which appear 
in July are so very fragrant. A good kind to mix 
with it would be \Yichur.liana rubra, and if you 
would like a few others, plant Jersey Beaut >, 
Gardenia, and Elise Rubichon. A few good flowering 
heaths are Erica herhacca carnoa. E. mediterram a 
liybrida.E.eodonodefi, E. vulgaris Alporti, E. Tetralix 
i alba, E. ciliaris, E. vulgaris Hammondi. We think 
you will be wise in limiting the plantation to tin* 

! Roses or the Ericas, as a much better effect i« pro¬ 
duced. You might perhaps plant a few Rosa 
rugosa repens alba. It will be advisable to raise tin* 
growths of the Roses on a few galvanised iron hoops 
for a time, so that the turf docs not smother them. 
They will eventually take care of themselves. 

Lily of the Valley O'.h—The soil is, doubtless, 
long ago exhausted, and the crowns greatly over¬ 
crowded to give any good results. The month of 
October is the he«t time to make fresh beds, and in 
this case it might be necessary to replace all the 
soil by fresh — some pood kiti hen-garden soil, with 
; about half its bulk of good loam added, and liberal 
supplies of manure, doing quite well. You would 
need to lift the entire bed, shake the plants free, or 
wash them free, of all soil, and then select tin; 
strongest— i.e., the stoutest crowns —that remain. 
Three or five of the selected crowns may be planted in 
groups a few inches asunder over the entire area of 
the bed, or you might plant jn lines 6 inches apnrl. 
arranging the single crowns in this instance about 
3 inches asunder. The crowns should be an inch 
below the surface when planted. In such a bed you 
will find much surplus material remaining, the best 
of which may be planted in a place apart. Lily of 
the Valley delights in shade, moisture, and rich soil. 

New garden (F. W. K.).— If. as we surmise, the. 
garden is fenced around, the better plan would bo 
to arrange borders on the two longer sides, their 
different aspects affording opportunities for a some¬ 
what extended succession of flowers. The borders 
may present a variable outline instead of conforming 
to the plan of the ground, and should vary from 
C feet to 8 feet in width. There will be need, fir,-? 
of nil, to dig lip or trench the entire portion de¬ 
voted to the borders, which should be pegged out. 
Ailing them with such things as Asters, Phloxes. 
Pseonies. Pyrethrums, Daffodils, Lilies. Christmas 
Roses, placing these on the north-western side. 
Campanulas in variety and many other useful thing;. 
For shrubs you might employ Wcigelas, Lilac.-, 
Forsythia. Skimmia, Azalea mollis. Viburnum. Holly, 
and the like, arranging a large bed for Roses near 
the house end. As the garden is in the rough, you 
had belter call in the aid of a local nurseryman, 
who, having noted the soil and other things peculiar 
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to the position, would be best fitted to fill ia the 
necessary details. The central parts might be of 
Grass, and there might be rer^oius-as e g., the pres¬ 
ence of trees from neighbouring gardens-for not 
placing the borders as we now suggest. 

The Clary (Salvia Sclarea) (C. Crosthwatte).— 

This is the name of the plant a specimen of which 
vou send us. Freely massed in dry places, this old 
plant has a fine appearance, and frequently sows 
itself in warm soils. It is a biennial and comes from 
the South of Kuropc. Where too coarse for the 
flower garden a dry bank in the wild garden may be 
made attractive by a good breadth of Clary, xou 
may sow the seeds either in the spring or autumn, 
pricking the seedlings out. and when strong enough 
planting in their permanent quarters to flower the 

next year. TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Moving Azalea mollis (II. R. Smiffc).-Thc 
Azalea mollis should be transplanted as soon as the 
leaves have fallen. When in its new quarters, give 
a good soaking of water to settle the .‘oil in its 
place. If Azaleas are transplanted thus early and 
watered two or three times, if necessary, they will 
flower the following spring as well as ever. 

Mildew on Oak-leave* (C. F. F.).—The Oak- 
leaves are badly attacked by mildew, which ia very 
prevalent this season. The presence of thus pest on 
the bushes, but not on the trees, is to be accounted 
for by the fact that the leaves of the trees are 
more exposed to light and air, and, consequently, 
they are firmer in texture, and the spores of the 
fungus have lees effect upon them. 

Wistaria for porch (D. E. Morris).- The only 
species of Wi.-taria suitable for the purpose is W. 
sinensis, which has mauve-coloured trusses of flowers. 
The plant is well suited to ear-tern positions, and 
frequently in such covers considerable space. 
Whether it will endure with impunity wind m very 
exposed localities depends, naturally, upon its force 
and degree, though usually the low position of a 
porch would afford it some shelter. We should have 
little hesitation in planting it, however. 

Cratsegus pyracantha and Clematis (U. C 
If the fence is a close one the Cratiegus will do 
quite well. It is not, however, usually a success 
when planted against an open fence. A sunny wall 
is the best, the plant succeeding and fruiting mest 
freely where light and warm soils obtain. In dis¬ 
tricts where heavy or cold soils are general the 
pi nit is le.-s of a success, though if old plaster 
mortar he added to the soil to the extent of at least 
one-third the chances of success will be greatly in¬ 
creased. You cannot do bitter than plant this and 
the Clematises at once, requesting that the plants be 
(supplied as established examples in pots. 

Various plants (If. . J- T.) -The Tulip-tree 

(Liriodcndron tulipifonmi) is very dpt.net and high!} 
ornamental. It would, we should say, suit your , 
purpose well. Such a specimen jw you require should ! 
be obtainable from most dealers in trees and shrubs. 
You might try Messrs. James Vetch and bone, 
Chelsea. The Common Hydrangea is lurdy in the 
south and west of England, hut in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London it needs protection in winter. 
Another species —namely. Hydrangea pa nice la t a 
grandifiora, whose massive pyramidal shaped clusters 
of creamy-white flowers are very conspicuous 
now, is perfectly hardy. The Cratagus and the 
Jasmine are both well .suited for the purpose sug¬ 
gested, while l'yrus japonica and Kerria japonica 
should do well on the fence. Privets are uhvays 
more or less of a nuisance, and you would do wi ll 
to get rid of them. Of climbers you have a wide 
ranee of subjects, including Clematis m variety, 
Jasminum officinale. Jasrninum Wallichianum, Ucney. 
suckle, Ceanothus Gioire de Versailles, Cotone^Ur 
horizontal*. Cotoneastcr microphylla, Homa 

I.anglcvensis, and Korsytlna suspcia-a. In addition to 
these you must not overlook the many cjiiubing 
Hoses, which make .such a gorgeous displ i?. "e 
advise you to plant the Lilium cmdidum in tiie open 
groutuL a« it is seldom satisfactory when grown in 
pots. What is more, it must be planted without 
delav, as it suffers more than any other L.ly from 
being kept out of the ground too long. It ought_not 
to remain unplanted after August 1 he b rie.ia. 
must he protected from fra-t cutVr in a fr " 
in the greenhouse. Vou mu^t keep the Glad .04 
cool and safe from frost before planting them out in 
March next. The double white Narcissi*. too, needs 
protection. The others are hardy. AH the BubjecU 
concerning which you inquire should be potted or 
planted at once. 

FRUIT. 

Bltf-bud on Black Currants (Ur*- B.l.-Much 
the best plan to uproot the plants and bum them. 
Your experience of the failure of attempts at treat¬ 
ment is not uncommon. 

Deasert Apples (Wm. Becfc).-Three suitable 
Apples would be Jacob's Seedling. Allmgton 
pippin, and Lord llindlip. If the first named would 
Jo e in too early. sul»titute James Grieve for t. 
The former ripens in August and September, and the 
latter in September and October. Ihrec gyo 
.nnlino Annies for vour purpose would be Lord 
G°ros^oh P Eo.den Noble ai.d Won Wonder In 
selecting the above-named varieties', vari? 1 Vos 

into consideration the season in which ' ar, J 
vou already pos.-es« come into use. and . W,K 
come into hearing they will n^t m maintaining a 
regular succession from August to March and April. 

VEGETABLES. 

Seaweed as manure (Forward).-FcT kitchen 
garden crops or agricultural purposes we should have 
no hesitation in digging m the Seeded at a foot 
deep in a comparatively fresh stigfcft f h 

flower garden, albeit we have used it K ” t 

here, a*o in limited quantities we grf atl >‘ 
after it has been stacked for about eight eel mon th». 
Stacked or pitted, and mixed with lime and 
alternate^’layers, turned not less than twuce during 
the time, it Is an excellent manure, the more 


able, we think, for light soils because of its cooling 
properties. For the Sweet Peas if these art planted 
in rows in the ordinary way, the Seaweed should be 
buried in the trenches during the autumn, placing it 
a foot deep and adding a dusting of lime if the 
soil be of a light or very sandy nature We regret 
that we know of no hook in the Dutch Language 
likely to meet your requirements. 

Seedling Brussels Surouts CL J- 
plants will produce seed with great freedom the year 
following their planting. If you have .plants out 
now, and want some to produce seed, simply mark 
two or three later, when they produce etem sprouts, 
selecting those which give nice, small, hard, green 
sprouts, and not those that are large, loose or open 
On a good stem the sprouts should be set close 
together If you wish, however, to consume the 
eproutsj you may cut them off the stems but not 
close to the main stem. Ihen next spring shoots will 
break out from the stems and will soon carry flowers 
and later, seed. But you may find it needful when 
seed-pods are formed to protect the plants by co\er- 
inc with netting or muslin, or otherwise b.rds will 
soon consume the seeds. Another trouble may c 
that near you someone may have Knicsor Cabbages 
going to bloom at the same time, and £ ee ? t £L ot „ h n e a 
insects may carry pollen from one to the other, and 
« spoil the .train. Generally it is far wiser to par- 
chase seed than to take trouble to save it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vuncrna on lawn (M. N.).-The so-called fungus 
on P youM *wn”» an Alga, nearly related to the green 
“ill. weed frequently found growing in pond, 
nnd btaenant water. The spore? are.no doubt,floating 
fn the aT and. finding a suitable place 1 , they genm- 
R-ike off as much as vou can, «ind then spray 
the Gras? with Bordeaux mixture or 'vR h a solution 
of sulphide of potassium, 1 oz. in 1* gallons 

Heating greanhonso (Jim).— There Is nothing to 
equal lieatfng by hot water for your purpose, anil a 
boiler is not open to the many objections of the now 
nli hut,-obsolete flue. Hot water in pipes on so 
small a scale quickly cooks when the fire is drawn, 
but in brickwork or other kind of flue the heat is 
lowr 'retained ”11 the injury of the plant.■■ BoHer.. 
such as the Loughborough, “ Horseshoe, and 
others are largely in use for small greenhouses, and 

sr sa « 

botli sides as required. ________ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

c. W. Marshall -See note, p. 665 ,last week, f c Cata- 

Onion- Chas. Dawson. — A very good flower, 

but ‘w? should like to see some of 

•it their t»est Next season you should send up some 

h nmn/to the Klirnl Comm,lice o, ,h. Royal 1 ortr- 

cultural Society for tlieir opinion.- Geo. Muiier. 

Fs& ... ri-S 

A. R. Eordham-We regret we are unable to jac 
I7y te C to e ha °4 tite'groS trenched, cleanng^out 

go^on.'^Tld! will pVgoU^repanition for the 

fruit-trees you intend planting.- 1. D.—It m..y ve 

that the plants were not strong enough to flower. 
Keen them and they will probably bloom next year. 

_ £. Thompson.- Not a gardening question. 

Mr* C Scott, Omagh. —Your Grapes are %v bat 
known as ‘‘ shanked.” See reply to Thorowgood, 
in this issue, pag e 583 
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we think. VVe should have liked to have ficen the 
fruits 1 iter in the season, when their characteristics 
would have been mnro fully developed. They are all 
late Apples, and should be allowed to hang as long 

as possible.- M. Baker.- Apple Smart’s Prince 

Arthur.- R. II. 5 .—Quite impossible to name from 

the wretched single fruit you send us.-— Devon.— 
Please read our rules as to naming fruit. We must 
have good specimens to be able to name with any 
certainty.- Uolmedale— Apple Peasgood’s Nonsuch. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Barr and Sons, Covent Garden.— Gold Medal Daf¬ 
fodils and List of Bulbs, etc. 

Charles Wall, Melrose Nurseries, South Down, 
Bath.— List of Carnations and Ricotees. 

C. Roster, Haarlem, Holland.— Wholesale Cata¬ 
logue of Dutch Bulbs and Riant*. 

li. Veitch and Sons, Exeter.—List of Dutch Bulbs, 
Special List of Rose*. 

\V. Kaslea, Danecroft Nursery, Eastwoood, Essex.— 
Rose Catalogue. , 

Ant. Roozen and Son, Overveen, Haarlem, Holland. 
—Dutch and Cape Bulbs. 

Gf.o. Cooling and Son, Bath.—Autumn Bulb and 
Plant List, 1910. . . 

R. A. Morris, 225, Bristol-street, Birmingham.— 

° Daniel”Bros., Ltd., Norwich.—Bulb* and Flower- 
roots, Fruit-trees, Roses, etc. 

W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, Surrey.— 
Preliminaru List of Plants. 

0 R. Shilling, Hartley Nurseries, Wmchneld, 
Hants.- Trees and Shrubs , Fruit-trees, etc. 

Misses Le Laciiehr and Sherris, Henfleld, Sussex.— 
List of Bulbs and Hardy Plants. .. . . 

Amos Perry, Hardy riant l arm, Enfield.— List of 
Delphiniums; List of Bulbs and Tubers ; Supple¬ 
mentary Catalogue of Irises. n . ... 

Alexandre Bernaix, Villeurbaume-Lyon, Rhdne, 

Fl T. nC jANN 0 CH, Dersingham, Norfolk.— List of Specia¬ 
lities. 1909 3910, Lilacs, Lily of th e Valley, etc. 

F. Delaunay, Angers.-Lwf of Shrubs, Roie „ 8 'J. 1r ; 
Haage and SCHMIDT, Erfurt.— Novelties of Seeds for 
1911. __ _ _ 

Dastrowlng Azolla caroliulana.-^an anyone 
tell me of some means of destroying that odious 
Azolla, which, in ignorance. 1 bought some three or 
four vears ago. ami put into my garden pool I 
have been fighting it all this time with one pouon 
and another, and I cannot get rid of it. I should 
be eo grateful if you could give me a recipe for 
destroying it — B.__ 
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2TAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

v . mA . ulants.— Bolingbroke.— Blue flower, j 

known also as Pl.ysianthus nibem?.--^_«• «■ 

Specimen too dried up to name,— F. D. n ] ]™ 
„Lqible to aav what the Salvia is from a polit.iry 
leaf. If, when it flowers, you will send u*^ some 
blooms we will endeavour to . , ^ f °^ r ihs - 

Magpie.—Verhascum pl.lomo.dea.--3f.« Gr.flitft*. 
T v 1( . i S Asrostis nebulosa.-«• h . r. i. 

He ionium aiitumnale cupreurn ; T r;, ( n; ^ u t u m rn! e" 

hatus; 3 , Helenium punulum; 4 , Helensum autunnn. , e 
a H’ Massey. — The Scorpion Senna (Co.oniiu 

and we w ill do our hot to name for >ou.— B cst 
‘ vnr k _i Aster eorymbosus; 2, Aster Amellus Aar., 
? Aster Novie-Ancliffi var.; 4, Aster dmnohus. Sec 

nl.o r, Dlv to M Hansard.”--if- 

v.h-r vlir-; 2 . Asti-r tordifoliiis vnr. It is very 

<1 iHirtilt to name these Mi.diaolmas Daisies '' 
being al.le to compare them with a large collect,on. 
This is really the only way one can name with any 

dt'eree of ccrtuiutv. Ho-es next week.- Robert 

Greer,ia 7.-1 nu 1 a d>venterica.- J ■. B .—OmPhaltdes 

linifnlia var.- Begonia.-h Begonia Morthiana. 

Agrnstemma coronaria : 3. Cyperus f «!. 

CM mm (Hahrotharnnn?) aurantracum 2. Cnll F; ja 
nnrniirea * 3, Begonia Wrltonier.H?; 4, Beuonia 

m* til lie a*_ II- II- Brotrnrigg.— Impossible to name 

with anv certainty from curb poor spenniens. 

I J IF Sill —The Coral-tree (Erythnna erista-galh). 
__\V \ IF -The plant is Chironia ixifcra, a grecn- 
hoit«e "siinih. We are not aware of its being hardy, 
hou di it ins every claim to being a perennial. The 
vhi lh m treated as a New Holland sul-jeet a 
, temperature of 40 dogs, to 45 deg*, suiting it well. 

of fruits.—A. W. W. J*.-l. Ecklmville 
I ScfnbJJ* 2?*ProbShly Alfriston; 3, Newton Wonder, 


my.. Star-flowered Lily of the Valley 

(Smilueina stellata).—Mr. Kingemill sends us from 
Harrow Weald the very interesting and hand-omt 
fruit of this some red aud some prettily speck.ed. 
it is twi in'motet soil Newfoundland to Bnt,,h 
Columbia, south to New Jersey, V irginia, Kentucky, 
Kansas, and Cali ornia, also in northern Europe, and 
flowers in May and June. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION- 
AUGUST. 

THE following are the names of the successful com¬ 
petitors in the photographic competition ior 

A First -—Miss S. M. Wallace. Ardnamona, Lough 
E^ke Donegal, for “ A Sheltered Garden. One 
guinea. , 

A copv of “ The English Flower Garden has been 

awarded to the following:- 

Dr. Turnbull Smith, Kingsw-ood, reeblcfi, ior 
*« Herbaceous Border in Scotch Garden. 

Mi, 9 m. Campbell Nelson, The Manor House, Sand- 
ford St Martin, Oxford, for "Flower Border m 

Kitchen Garden.”_____ 

THE BEST IS CHEAPEST. 

No doubt you will add ‘in the end," which is quite tru®.wrt 
in the case of bulbs you may add with equal troth, end 

ALL THE TIME.” 

The best Bulbs, i t. Beau Ideal (Ideal excellence) cost more 
to produce, and the price per 100 bulbs is rather higher than 
what you hare to pay for second £ha 

the of'sr ver U)0 flowers i« les^lhsnjudf; ^® be8t- A “ 8 
best »s atormouttas’. Catalogue free. 
8TORMOWTHS,2 t K, R KBBlPE 1 ^ARH8LE. 

GARDEN PHOTOGRAPH8- 

Wo mhall leave to the reader 
his own choice of a subject 9 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outdoor . Sma//, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantagog and should not be 
sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless . IV© shall give a Prise 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to ond of October, 
and a copy of "The English 
Flower Garden ” to any other 
that we may select • 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The “Times” on the lesson of the 
OOttage garden. —We quote the Times of 
September 24th: — 

“ One often seen large gardens, obtrusively in¬ 
ternal, which remind one of thohe symphonic poems 
in which folksongs are endlessly repeated. There 
are composers, tired ol the meaningless formality of 
academic music, who suppose that they can recover 
a primitive freshness by the use of folksong and by 
the neglect of form. They forget that folksong 
itself has a form imposed upon it by the scantiness 
of it« resources. It is composed for singers with¬ 
out any virtuosity and with an accompaniment of 
one instrument, perhaps, or none. But a composer 
for the modern orchestra must have a more elaborate 
form, as his resources are larger. Folksong trans¬ 
planted into his music and repeated again and again 
becomes wearisome, because it loses all fltnesB and 
character. So the large garden in which cottage- 
garden beautiee are repeated again and again with¬ 
out the cottage garden limitations is equally weari¬ 
some and irrational. You cannot produce the cot¬ 
tage-garden effect merely by planting a hundred 
plants of one kind where there would be one in a 
cottage garden. If you do that you will produce 
the effect only of a disorderly nursery garden, which 
is uglier than an orderly one.” 

We wonder what Mr. Wm. Cobbett or Mr. 
Ruskin would think about this sort of writ¬ 
ing? And what about the amateurs or gar¬ 
deners who hope to get an idea for their gar¬ 
dens from it? 

Roses: the never openers.— Going round 
among my Roses the other day, I asked a 
young man what he thought of one called 
Mme. Helfenbein. “Oh!” he said, “that is 
one that never opens.” A good many Roses 
in our gardens deserve that description. I 
wish “Rosa,” who gives us such long lists of 
untried Roses, would tell us a little about the 
never openers, because they do more to dis¬ 
figure the Rose garden than anything else. 
Sometimes it may depend on the soil— e.g., 
a Rose which opens badly on a cool soil will 
open better on a warm one, like the soils in 
Suffolk ; but many kinds do not stand the 
test, and are ugly, disfiguring blobs, and not 
what we want from a good Rose. All the 
trouble arises from people going too much by 
shows and descriptions in catalogues. I 
never know the value of a Rose in my own 
place until I have tried it for years, and often 
with the result that I have to give it away or 
burn it.—W. 

R0868 for arches. —On reading your reply 
to a query, “ Rambling Roses for Arches,” on 
page 576,* I was again reminded of a point 
which, although of great importance, never 
seems to be referred to by writers. I refer 
to the necessity of growing on arches and 
other exposed places only those sorts of Roses 
the flowers of which are not too double. I 
think it will be admitted that very many 
climbing Teas, H.T.’s, and Noisettes are 
quite as hardy as most of the Ramblers, yet 
one reads that such-and-such climbing Tea 
or H.T. is “ not hardy ” enough for a certain 
position, whereas in reality what is wanting 
in the Rose is not hardiness, but the power of 
its blooms to withstand wind and rain. For 
instance, Gloire de DiuwHs admittedlyjhardy, 
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yet its blooms are very liable to be blown off 
or to rot off in an exposed position unless the 
weather is fine. My advice to those who may 
contemplate growing Roses on arches, etc., is, 
“Do not trouble too much about the hardi¬ 
ness of the variety, but avoid those having 
thick, heavy blooms, such as Gloire de Dijon, 
Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, etc., and 
select instead those which are not so double, 
such as Gustave Regis, and Mme. Alfred Car- 
riere, etc. This note is not meant as a criti¬ 
cism, but merely as the expression of an 
amateur’s ideas and experiences.—F. K. 

Pear Marguerite Marlllat.— This very 
handsome Pear is sent us by Mr. C. H. Smith, 
of the Caledonia Nursery, Guernsey. It sur¬ 
prises us by its size and beauty, but is not 
quite ripe yet to fairly judge its flavour. It 
is one of the finer of the newer Pears, which 
certainly deserve all the attention of growers 
they can get. 

Re8t-n arrow. —Your readers must have be¬ 
come accustomed to look for guidance from 
Mr. S. Arnott’s notes upon haray flowers. I, 
at least, owe him infinite gratitude for count¬ 
less suggestions and useful information. But 
I rubbed my eyes when I read his commenda¬ 
tion of the white Rest-Harrow. White or 
pink, I care not which, surely this is mis¬ 
guidance. A fairly pretty weed in its native 
place, covering acres of our sandy sea-coast, 
where it is far excelled in beauty by its fre¬ 
quent companions, the Sea Holly (Eryngium), 
the Sea Bindweed (Convolvulus Soldanella), 
the Horn Poppy, the Wood Vetch, and the 
Oyster-plant (Mertensia maritima), I cannot 
conceive anything much less desirable as a 
border plant. An inveterate and active ram¬ 
bler, it soon overruns more valuable and less 
robust growths in the rock garden, and makes 
but a poor return in beauty of blossom to illu¬ 
mine its dingy foliage. This seems to me 
just one of those plants which should be care¬ 
fully excluded from the garden. We have 
such a wealth of variety to choose from that 
we should be resolute in cultivating nothing 
but the best. There are two Rest-Harrows 
good enough for any company—to wit, Ononis 
rotundifolia, with good, erect habit and abun¬ 
dance of lively rose-coloured flowers, fol¬ 
lowed by plenty of seed, and Ononis fruticosa, 
wdiereof I speak less confidently, having but 
a single plant, which has not vet flowered 
with me. And those who like to have our 
native flora represented in their collection 
will not go wrong in introducing another little 
sea-coast Pea-flower, the purple Milk Vetch 
(Astragalus Hvpoglottis), which gives pretty 
clusters of flowers in June, and delicate 
leafage throughout the Bummer.— Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 

Dianthus Spencer H. Biokham.— It is 

hardly correct to say that the Dianthus 
figured in your issue of September 17th, page 
557, is the result of crossing D. caesius and D. 
deltoides, if it is intended to assert that this 
was done artificially. A seedling pink came 
up on my rockwork some twenty years ago, 


j and all that can be said is that probably the 
i parents are those suggested. I have given it 
away to many friends, but find it difficult to 
1 increase, as cuttings do not root easily, and 
seeds do not come true. Out of some hun- 
' dreds of seedlings I never got a plant worthy 
; to be kept. It resents wet in winter, and 
j docs best on a slope at the edge of a stone. 
Where I grow it on the level I give it the 
protection of a pane of glass in the winter.— 
Spencer H. Bickham, Ledbvry. 

R080 Cru88 an Teplitz.— I have read the 
correspondence in your columns regarding 
! Rose Gruss an Teplitz, and, having found it 
I such a wonderfully successful Rose grown as 
a bedder, I feel constrained to write and agree 
! with Sir Herbert Maxwell in the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by him. I go even further than Sir 
Herbert does in my admiration of this Rose, 
for with me, in Perthshire, it has not been 
possible to find a way to grow Gruss an Tep- 
litz which is not successful. We have a bed 
of it which flowers continuously from June 
till October, and have not required to confine 
it in any way. It also succeeds admirably 
with me grown on a fence.— Susan Menztes, 
Castle Menzics. 

--In speaking of this Rose as unfit for 

beds, I fail to see that dwarfness is in every 
case a recommendation. Large, bold beds of 
Dahlias form a notable feature in many gar¬ 
dens, and this Rose treated in the same way. 
and allowed to assume its natural character of 
a good-sized bush, is equally striking. Of 
course, associated with dwarf-growing kinds, 
it would be quite out of place, but, given a 
| large bed to itself, it will give throughout the 
| summer a grand mass of colour. Its hand- 
1 some leafage is another recommendation.—X. 

I Strawberries. —In conversation with Mr. 
Allan, of Gunton Park, the other day, I asked 
him as to the plan he followed with regard to 
layering his Strawberries, and was told that 
j he never used pots or layered them into the 
I soil on the growing quarters. His plan is as 
I follows : In the autumn, when clearing the 
; beds of weeds, etc., he goes over the plants 
I and selects as many runners as he wants for 
! making new plantations, and detaches them 
j from tTie parent., He then lays runners into 
good soil on a border, where they are allowed 
to stay until the spring, when they are trans¬ 
planted to form the permanent beds. This 
Mr. Allan considers the better way, as it 
saves all the trouble of preparing the pots 
i and watering the runners should the autumn 
be dry. Judging from the healthy-looking 
breaks of Strawberries, the plan answers well. 
—T. 

A fine form of Osmanthus frag rains (syn. 
Olea fragrans).—This is now regarded as the 
correct name of a very old greenhouse plant, 
which has been long grown as Olea fragrans. 
The “Dictionary of Gardening” gives it as a 
native of China and Japan, and the date of 
its introduction as 1771. It naturally forms 
an evergreen shrub, whose most attractive 
feature is the delicious fragrance of its Bmall 
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whitish flowers, which are freely borne in the 
axils of the leaves. It has been said that the 
leaves are sometimes used in China to adul¬ 
terate Tea. Olea fragrans is well known to 
many, especially old-fashioned gardeners, but 
a form with coloured flowers, shown by Mr. 
Bennett Poe at the meeting of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society on September 13ih, was to 
many a decided novelty. The specimen 
shown was a bush some 4 feet in height, and 
full of blossoms, which were rather larger 
than those of the ordinary form, and of a kind 
of orange tint. It was shown as Olea frag¬ 
rans rubra, certainly not a descriptive name, 
but w T as said to have been obtained from 
Italy as such. A search among some Italian 
catalogues led to its being found quoted at a 
moderate rate, while I also noted it in a cata¬ 
logue of one of the principal Japanese firms. 
—G. S. C. 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries.— I think it 
is a pity these are not more largely grown, es¬ 
pecially as Raspberries are in demand so long 
as they can be had. They are alike useful 
for dessert and for using with late Red Cur¬ 
rants in the making of tarts, helping to tone 
down, as they do, the acidity which is 60 
marked in all late-hanging Currants. A very 
fine new autumn-fruiting variety which I 
lately noted at Gunton Park, doing splen¬ 
didly, and bearing heavy crops of excellent 
fruit, is called Alexandra, the flavour of 
which, on the day I tasted it—September 
I2th—was quite as rich as that of the summer 
Raspberry. Mr. Allan said that, should the 
autumn prove fine, he would be able to gather 
Raspberries up to November, and this I could 
well believe, seeing the crop the plants were 
carrying. It was first shown by Mr. Allan 
at one of the meetings of the Fruit Com¬ 
mittee, and given an award of merit. The 
treatment of the autumn-fruiting kinds is dif¬ 
ferent from that given to the summer fruiters. 
In the case of the autumn fruiting kinds, the 
canes should be cut dowm close to the ground 
in February, as it is on the young ernes made 
in the current year that the fruit is borne. 
When growth commences, the canes should be 
well thinned, and all superfluous growths cut 
away.—T. 

A happy combination.— In a sunk garden 
at the Pleasaunce, Overstrand, near Cromer, 
there are four raised beds at each corner. 
Two of these were filled with a dark-flowered 
Heliotrope, among which was interspersed 
Galtonia candicans, the well-developed spikes 
of which were very effective on the carpet of 
Heliotrope, and the combination at once ar¬ 
rested attention. In two other beds Lobelia 
fulgens Queen Victoria was rising from a car¬ 
pet of Heliotrope, and here, too, the contrast 
of the rich scarlet and the dark lilac was very 
telling. The paths of this sunk garden were 
made of old paving-stones, in the interstices 
between which fine plants of the Sweet 
Alyssum (Alvssum montanum) were growing 
and flowering freely. Fuchsias in tubs were 
placed here and there, and 1 have seldom seen 
Fuchsias such a mass of bloom, the flowering 
growths in some cases quite hiding the tubs. 
—T. 

Bulbs under trees.— People who have to 
lament their inability to grow plants under 
trees should not forget that many bulbs will 
succeed under such conditions. I know what 
it is to deal with borders where Limes and 
Birches sap all the moisture in the summer 
and make it difficult for many things to exist, 
but in the spring the same border:! are gay 
with many bulbs, like Scillas, Crocuses, and 
Narcissi—things that one need not remove or 
disturb very often, and that have spent them¬ 
selves before the trees l>egin to take on their 
summer dress and make claim on the soil for 
moisture. Such bulbs always look well round 
tree-roots. One might add Snowdrops, 
Chionodoxas, and Winter Aconites for early 
blossome.— Woodbastwick. 

Calceolaria amplexicaulis.- T : s fine old 
species, a native of Peru, from whence it was 
introduced in 1845, is, I am pleased to find, 
still prized for the flower garden by some 
people, among them being Mr. Allan, of Gun- 
ton Park, who uses it largely in mixed bed.s. 
It is a tall, rather loose-growing kind, with 
pleasing soft green foliage and large cluster*? 
of lemon-yellow blossoms. One gr<*at rcroni 
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mendation of this Calceolaria is the fact that 
it is proof against the disease, which during 
the summer often carries off large numbers of 
the garden varieties. For the autumn garden 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis deserves more at¬ 
tention. Many of the species of Calceolaria 
are very beautiful, and their disappearance 
from gardens is a decided loss. The very fine 
C. Burbidgei, so useful for the greenhouse in 
the late autumn and early winter, is said to 
have been raised from C. amplexicaulis, 
crossed with C. Pavoni, a species of a her¬ 
baceous character or nearly so, and remark¬ 
able for its distinct leafage, as the petioles are 
curiously winged.—T. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Resplendent. 

This well merits the title of an excellent 
variety given to it by your correspondent 
“A. W.," page 571. As, however, he refers 
to it as not quite a pure white variety, he has 
evidently some other kind under that name. 
The variety Resplendent i«, I believe—but on 
this point 1 am not certain—of continental ori¬ 
gin. It has, however, been now grown for a 
long time by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, of 
Edmonton, where I first made its acquaint¬ 
ance. In Messrs. May’s list it is described as 
bearing flowers of a fine glowing crimson, 
shaded with scarlet, with maroon blotches in 
the centre, very free, the finest climbing 
variety. I find it to be of unusual vigour, 
and as a wall or pillar plant it is particularly 
effective. It is also a good bedding and vase 
plant, while, grown in pois, the flowers are, 
from their size and brightness, sure to arrest 
attention. The name of Resplendent would 
suggest that the colour by no means ap¬ 
proaches a white.—X. 

Amphioome Emodl.— During a recent visit 
to Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Feltham, I was 
much struck with a fine batch of this uncom¬ 
mon Bignoniaceous plant, of which a very 
fine illustration is given on page 571. The 
plants, which were growing in pots in one of 
the houses, were full of flower, and at once 
claimed attention by reason of their distinct 
appearance. The whole aspect of the plants 
suggests one of the Incarvilleas, the. main 
characteristics of the Bignonia order being- 
in the flowers especially—strongly marked. 
It is of perennial duration, and can be readily 
raised from seeds—in fact, the batch that I 
noted at Feltham was, so I was told, mainly 
intended for seed production. In favoured 
parts of the country it may be regarded as 
hardy, but in most localities it is more satis¬ 
factory when treated as a greenhouse plant. 
—X. 

Water Lillee In small ponds.— The other 
day, when visiting Lowestoft, I paid a visit 
to “ Sparrow’s Nest,” a sheltered retreat on 
the outskirts of the town. In a small tank 
in the grounds I was pleased to find that at¬ 
tention had been given to Water Lilies. In 
flower on the day of my visit were Nymphma 
Marliacea albida, the flowers of huge size, 
and several forms of Xymphoea Laydekeri, 
all of which were blooming freely, and evi¬ 
dently quite at home. In many of our public 
gardens, where stretches of water exist, atten¬ 
tion might well be given to the Xvmplueas, of 
which we now have so many forms, the colour 
of the flowers ranging from the purest white 
to bright red. In this same place I also 
noticed come very fine forms of Nicotians 
Sanderoe, rich lilac, if I may use the term. I 
have never seen any so highly coloured form:? 
before, though it may be that the sea air has 
something to do with heightening the colour. 
- T. 

A fine form of Lobelia eardlnalls.- The 

finest form of Lobelia cardinalis we have ever 
seen was that recently shown by Lady Ardi- 
laun under the name of Gloire de St. Anne’s. 
It was given an nward of merit at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Septem¬ 
ber 27th, and richly deserved the honour. As 
shown, the stems are as stout as one’s finger, 
and reach a height of 4 feet to 5 feet, or even 
more. The foliage has somewhat of the red¬ 
dish tinge of the Queen Victoria variety, but 
docs not at all approach it in this respect. 
The flowers of Gloire de St. Anne’s are very 
large, of an intense velvety-scarlet colour, 
and borne for a long distance along the shoots 
Given a suitable position in tlie garden, it 


would form a really dazzling feature at this 
season. A second variety, Lord Ardilauu, 
was also shown at the same time, but it appa¬ 
rently did not commend itself to the com¬ 
mittee. The Toliage is darker, while the 
flowers, which are not quite so large, are of a 
softer scarlet. 

Viburnum Henryl.— This Viburnum, which 
was given a first-class certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on September 27th, is 
one of the new shrubs from Western China, 
from whence we have received of late years 
so many good things. It was introduced by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, when travelling on behalf 
of Messrs. Veitch, by whom it w r as distributed 
as a new plant last autumn. It forms a 
sturdy-growing evergreen shrub, somewhat 
sparingly furnished with foliage. The leaves 
are each from 3 inches to 6 inches long, and 
from 1 inch to 1J inches in width. They are 
of firm texture, with a serrated margin, and 
of a deep green colour, with a yellowish mid¬ 
rib. The whitish flowers, borne in good-sized 
panicles, are not at all showy, but they are 
succeeded by berries, which are, when ripe, 
of a bright coral-red colour. The specimen 
exhibited was in this last-named stage, and 
from the beauty of its fruiis it gained many 
admirers. It has proved to be quite hardy at 
Coombe Wood.—X. 

The Flame-flower In Scotland.— A few 

weeks ago I was in Perthshire, and I passed 
dozens of cottages the walls of which were 
ablaze with the small red flowers. There it 
needed no effort on the part of the growers ; 
tubers are divided and stuck in the soil, and 
they grow like weeds. One does not find this 
freedom of growth in the west or south of 
England, where the plant must have a cool 
place, and frequently special treatment, and 
even then its career is more in the nature of 
existence than robust growth.— Leahurst. 


FRUIT. 

GATHERING FRUIT. 

It would .seem, «o far as Apples and Pears 
are concerned, that the above is hardly likely 
to be a heavy task this year, and so there is 
all the more reason why extra care should 
be taken to avoid the shrivelling attendant 
on too early picking, this being specially the 
case with the later Pears, like Winter Nelis, 
Glpu Morceau, and Josephine do Malines, 
and Apples like Reinette du Canada and 
Sturmer Pippin. These last can hang until 
October i? fairly well advanced, unless the 
weather is exceptionally severe. If left late 
and carefully stored, they keep sound and 
good uniil quite four months after Christmas, 
but early gathering and shrivelling destroy 
both quality and appearance. Other late 
Apples, like Adam’s Pearmain, Claygate, and 
Cockle Pippin may also be left as long as pos¬ 
sible, also the lute cooking Apples. It is 
advisable to look over very large Pears, like 
Pitmaston Duchess and Mareehal de la Coeur, 
every other day, as, if they happen to fall, 
the weight causes a big bruise, and conse¬ 
quently non-keeping. The reminder may be 
given as to stopping holes with plaster of 
Paris if any injury has been caused by birds. 
This is also useful in the case of choice 
Apples, where, ns the result of careless pick¬ 
ing, the stalk has been dragged out of the 
fruit. Where fruit is of easy access on walls, 
or bush, pyramid, or cordon trees, it is just as 
well to grade at the picking. The sizes can 
be placed straight away in their respective 
places, and further picking-over is avoided. 
Care must be taken to eliminate anything in 
the way of specked fruit, and also (what may 
seem a small matter, but which is well worth 
consideration) to place all fruit most likely to 
require attention in the wav of looking over 
in the most prominent positions in the fruit- 
room. This particularly applies to those 
varieties of Pears which in some seasons are 
apt to develop mealiness, and want careful 
watching, to catch them just at their best. 
Quinces may bo left quite to the last, espe¬ 
cially where the woolly, Pear-shaped variety 
is grown—in fact, it is as well to leave them 
until the fruit begins to show a faint tinge of 
yellow'. This is the variety most generally 
grown, but the Apple shaped form is prefer- 
1 able. E. B. S. 
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PROPAGATING GRAPE-VINE. 

Would you kindly advise me in an early issue of your 
valuable paper the proper time and how to pro¬ 
pagate the Grape-vine—Black Hamburg!]?—A n Old 
Subscriber. 

[The Vine is easily and best propagated by 
means of eyes or buds, and the best time 
to do this is early in January. The eyes 
should be selected from well-ripened laterals, 
and preferably from the lower portion of them 
and nearest the rods. They should be cut 
into l^-inch lengths -i.e., with $ inch of wood 
on either side of the bud, taking off a thin 
slice of the wood on the oppcksite side to the 
bud, to encourage a callus to form, and emit 
roots there as well as at the lower end of the 
“ eye.” 

When a sufficient number has been secured, 
put them into 60-sized pots filled with turfy 
loam, and place a little sharp sand beneath 
them to encourage quick rooting. Make them 
as firm as it is possible to get them by press¬ 
ing the soil vigorously with fingers and 
thumbs, and, when finished, the buds should 
be just visible above the 6oil. To strike them 
plenty of heat and moisture is required. A 
propagating-case or a house in which the 
forcing of early-flowering plants is being con- 


the event of the loam being of a rather poor 
, quality, and about half a peck of wood-ashes 
or a similar quantity of charcoal broken 
small. The compo.-t should be put somewhere 
to get thoroughly warmed through before it 
is used. The potting should also be done 
where there will be no liability of the Vines 
experiencing cold draughts, the house in 
which they are growing sufficing, in the event 
of the potting-shed proper being unheated. 
The soil must be rammed firm in the pots, 
i and when potting is completed, stand the 
plants where they will get an abundance of 
1 light, to ensure short-jointed growth, and un¬ 
til this latter is completed, they should have 
plenty of heat and moisture.] 

APPLE CELLINI. 

This Apple, mentioned in the list, published 
in 1831,of fruits grown in the R.H.S. Gardens, 
is, judging by the frequency with which 
one meets with it even now', quite as popular 
as ever. Its free bearing and the handsome 
appearance of the fruit when ripe are mainly 
I accountable for. this popularity. Whether 
grown as a standard, bush, pyramid, or 
espalier, it crops equally well, and it is, 
therefore, a suitable kind for the market- 
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ducted by means of a hotbed of tree leaves, 
will answer the purpose, and in cither case 
the pots should be plunged to the rims. After 
being watered, both to moisten the Boil and 
settle the eyes therein, watering must be 
carefully done until plenty of roots has 
formed, when their needs in this direction 
become more exacting. So soon as the pots 
are well filled with roots, and free growth is 
being made, place a thin stick in each pot for 
their support, and then stand them on the 
surface of the bed. In the course of a few 
days they will be ready for shifting on into 
7 inch pots, and when they have become well 
rooted, give them the final shift into 10-inch 
pots— i.e., if they are required for forcing as 
pot-Vines the following season. If you 
merely require them for planting, either in a 
growing condition or while dormant, pot the 
eyes when properly rooted into 8-inch pots 
instead of those of the size named. The pots 
must be well drained, and the compost should 
consist for the most part of good, fibrous 
loam pulled to pieces by hand. To each bar¬ 
rowload of this add a 7-inch potful of Vine 
manure, about three times that amount of 
lime-rubble, a little wettvdecayed maiure in 
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grower, cottager, amateur, as well as for the 
professional gardener to plant. The highest- 
j coloured fruits are borne by standard trees. 
Finely-coloured specimens may also be had 
from bush trees, and if they lack the bril¬ 
liant crimson hue of fruits from standards, 
are quite equal both in size and cooking 
qualities. As a market Apple it is largely 
sought after by dealers. When fully ripe it 
is a pleasantly-flavoured, juicy Apple, and 
just such an one as many prefer for eating. 
Its proper season is October and November, 
but it will keep until the end of the year in 
good condition ; after this it begins to de¬ 
teriorate. The accompanying illustration 
| conveys a good idea as to the shape of the 
fruit and its cropping, and will, perhaps, 
assist any who have been in doubt about 
including Cellini in their list of sorts that 
are to be planted this forthcoming autumn. 

T. 

— 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Blackened Grapes.-I send you a few Grapes, 
and shall be very much obliped if vou will k'nd'y tell 
me what is the matter with them. About two 
months apo a gardener, who comes to me, s-aid the 
Vine had got mildew, and dusted it several times 


with 6ulphur. A little time after the black coating 
(which you can scrape off with your nail) began to 
appear, and some of the hunches are nearly covered 
with it. The Vine has been bearing well for the 
last seven years. If you can diagnose the complaint 
I shall be much obliged.-H. Hibbard. 

[The blackened appearance of the berries 
of the sample of Grapes forwarded is the 
after result of the mildew attack mentioned. 
The fungus had evidently gained a good foot¬ 
hold before remedial measures were adopted, 
or the Grapes would not be in such a condi¬ 
tion. If sulphur is applied as soon as mildew 
puts in an appearance, and before it has time 
to spread—which it does very quickly—its 
progress is at once arrested, and, if a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of sulphur is employed, it kills 
it off at once. An ordinary flour-dredger is 
as good as anything to apply sulphur with, 
as by its means a fairly equal distribution 
can be obtained. In the course of a day or 
so the sulphur may be washed off with a 
syringe, and, if properly done, the Grapes 
are left clean and free from any deposit. 
Coating the hot-water pipes with a mixture 
of soft-soap, sulphur, and skim-milk after 
they have been heated to a temperature of 
130 degs. is another remedy, but the above is 
the more simple and effective of the two. The 
great thing, as has already been mentioned, 
is to attack the fungus in its initial stage, 
and before it has time to inflict damage on 
the tender skins of the berries : but it is 
only those acquainted with the mildew of the 
Vine and its method of attack, etc., that 
would then detect it. When the berries are 
greatly injured, as in this present instance, 
the destruction of the mildew will not re¬ 
store them to their former healthy condition, 
and the only thing that can be done is to 
cut off the bunches and burn them, as the 
berries will never swell, and it is just a ques¬ 
tion whether, if they are allowed to ripen, 
they w'ould be wholesome. After the Grapes 
are removed, the Vines should be syringed 
with a solution of sulphide of potassium— 
I oz. to 3 gallons of water—on three different 
occasions, allowing an interval of a week be¬ 
tween them. Next winter, give both the 
Vines and vinery a thorough cleansing. Also 
bo on the alert another season, and deal 
promptly with the fungus should it reappear, 
and do not let the attack develop.] 

Fungus on Apples. I enclose specimens of (he 
Cellini Apple* in ray garden grown on trees which do 
not look healthy. Some of the leaves have already 
turned brownish, others are green, but small. Nearly 
all the fruit on each of ray trees is the same. I 
have a fourth tree in the form of a cordon, which 
does not 6eera affected. Will you kindly inform rr.e 
as to the cause, the prevention, and the cure? — 
Ilfracombe. 

[It is the Apple-scab (Fusicladium dendri- 
ticum), which has attacked your Apple-tree, 
the fungus having spread from the foliage to 
the fruit, causing it to crack and become use¬ 
less. During the winter months the fungus 
may be found on the young wood of trees 
which have been infested with it during the 
previous season. If none of the wood is 
affected it may be taken for granted that the 
spores are resting in the crevices of the bark 
on stem and branches, ready to set up 
another attack when spring comes round, un¬ 
less measures are in the meantime taken to 
destroy them. The cool, unfavourable 
weather which characterised the first half of 
summer is, no doubt, the reason why “scab ” 
is so prevalent this season, but, so far, the 
real cause of the disease has not been d s- 
eovered. An allied species of fungus attacks 
the Pear, and unless checked in its initial 
stage completely ruins the fruit. The best 
preventives are to keep the trees in a healthy 
and clean condition by judiciously feeding 
the roots from the surface in the wav of 
mulching with half-decayed manure or other 
wise affording them an occasional dressing of 
suitable artificial manures, and in spraying 
with fungicidal washes both in winter and in 
summer. Yours is a case calling for imme¬ 
diate attention. First gather all fruits in 
similar condition to those sent, and burn 
them. Fallen leaves should be treated in 
the same manner. Then spray the tree 
thoroughly two or three times at weekly 
intervals with Bordeaux mixture. After 
pruning the tree in the winter, spray with the 
Woburn wash, which contains sulphate of 
iron, in addition to caustic soda, the latter 
being one of the best cleansing agents in 
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existence for fruit-trees. In the spring spray 
with dilute Bordeaux mixture just before the 
flower-buds open, and again when the fruit 
is set. If traces of the fungus appear on the 
foliage, spray again with Bordeaux. If you 
have other trees growing in close proximity 
to the one under consideration, sprav them 
also—if not now, certainly in winter—with 
the Woburn wash. Both the specifics named 
can be purchased from manufacturing 
chemists, who make the preparation of these 
and similar washes a speciality at a cheap 
rate and ready for use. Directions for mix¬ 
ing and method of application are supplied 
by the makers.] 

The mussel-scale.— Some time ago. when a 
specimen Thorn-tree in my field was drooping, I care- | 
fully examined it, and found the 6tcm covered with 
M-alp. I, therefore, had the tree destroyed. Two 
years later I regret to find that 6ome of my Apple- 
trees went the same. I now enclose some pieces of 
hark taken from my Apple-tree, and shall esteem it 
a favour if you will let me know how 1 can get rid 
of this. Would you advise to drees and lime-wash 
the whole of the Apple-trees during the winter 
months to keep it from spreading? Do you think it 
would be difficult to eradicate? Can you give a life- 
history of this scale? The tree is a young standard, 
about ten yearB planted. Must it be destroyed?— 

J. Billington. 

[The pieces of bark you send are attacked 
by the common mussel-scale. You cannot do 
better than scrub the affected parts with a 
etiffish brush, dipped in a solution of paraffin 
emulsion or some of the insecticides tnat are 
sold, which contain paraffin arid soft-soap. 
The scale lays its eggs beneath itself, and 
then shrivels up and dies, the outer covering 
of the insect remaining, and forming a shelter 
for the eggs and young scale. In applying 
any insecticide, it is most important to re¬ 
move the scale, so that the former may reach 
the eggs or young insecis. Any time in the 
winter would be a good time to perforin the 
operation. The young ones hatch and leave 
the scale towards the end of May or early in 
June. If the infested parts are then well 
- scrubbed, even with a dry brush, the young 
* ones will be destroyed. If the insect attacks 
parts of the tree which cannot be dealt with 
in this way, the best way is to spray it with 
the following caustic wash jr'Put 1 lb. of 
caustic soda into a gallon iff water, and add 
| lb. of carbonate of potash (jx'arlash). Stir 
until all is dissolved, then add 9 gallons of 
water, and, last of all, JO ozs. of soft-soap 
that. have been dissolved in a little hot water. 
Stir all thoroughly together, and the mixture 
is ready for use. This mixture is very eaus 
tic, and will injure the clothes if it gets upon 
them, and should not be allowed to touch 
the skin. It will destroy any insect life that 
t it, comes into contact with, also Moss and 
Lichens, but it must be applied when the 
trees are dormant.] 

Covering high wall in cold district. - Kindly 

;idvi>e how to plant an irmnent-iTy lupli wall in a 
'<*ry cold moorland district in the North of York¬ 
shire. where the enow lies deep every winter? The 
wall has been built specially high to give shelter from 
the winds sweeping over the moor. One half of the 
wall has a south aspect, is 50 yards long, and 10 feet 
in height. The remainder has a west aspect, and is 
ii!'<) 50 yards long, with a height sloping (down a 
hill.) from 11 feet at the top to s feet at the bottom. 
Kindly advise fruit-trees intersected with occasional 
hardy Hoses or Clematis. 1 should mention that 
the latter must be of varieties that flower between 
July 15th and mid-September, August being the 
month when flowers and fruits would be most de¬ 
sired. The wall is at present quite bare and very 
unsightly. Pending the growth of more useful and 
ornamental subjects, would it be desirable to plant 
one or two Virginian Creepers to break the bareness 
and monotonyV—H. V. 

[You may arrange the planting of your 
walls as follows : On the wall having a south 
aspect we advise you to plant three Plums, 
three Pears, three Cherries, and one Apple, 
at 15 feet apart. In making this selection, 
wc are assuming that the climate is too cold 
in spring for Apricots, Peach ’.;, and Nec¬ 
tarines to be a success. On the west wall, 
the selection of fruit-trees would be three 
Apples, two Cherries, three Plums, and two 
Pears. Of varieties, Early Prolific, Early 
Orleans, and Oullin’a Golden Gage would be 
three suitable Plums ; Beurre GilTard, Sum¬ 
mer Bcurre d’Arcmberg, and Doyenne d’Eto 
three good Pears ; Early Rivers, May Duke, 
and Frogmore Early Bigarreau three suitable 
Cherries; Lady Sudeley Apple. For the 
west wall, the selection of varieties would be 
Beauty of Bath, Summer Golden Pippin, and 
Devonshire Quarrendea Apples ; Bigarreau de 
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Schreken, Guigne d’Annonay, and Knight’s 
| Black, or another tree of May Duke Cherries ; 

| Czar, Sultan, Denniston’s Superb Plums; and 
| Colmar d’Ete, Marguerite Marillat, Aspasie 
: Ancourt Pears. All of the above would 
ripen their crops within the period specified 
in your note. With regard to the planting of 
J creepers to relieve the monotony of the bare 
j walls till such time as the fruit-trees require 
! the 6paee, you may certainly arrange for 
i Roses, Clematises, Honeysuckle, Jessamine, 

I and Virginian Creepers to be planted midway 
I between the fruit-trees. The selection we 
suggest for the south wall would be : Three 
Roses : Alberic Barbier, Carmine Pillar, and 
Mrs. W. F. Flight; three Clematises : Lord 
Derby, Mrs. Bateman, The Queen; two 
Honeysuckles : Red Dutch, White Dutch ; 
one Jessamine, J. grandiflorum; one Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper. For the other wall, three 
Roses would be: Dorothy Perkins, Hebe’s 
Lip, or the white variety of the first-named, 
Hiawatha; three Clematises: Ville de Lyon, 
Mrs. G. Jackman, and Edith Jackman ; 
Lonicera flexuosa, one Cydonia japonica, two 
Virginian Creepers. With the exception of 
the last-named, they will all blossom within 
the required period. If Peaches nnd Nec¬ 
tarines succeed in your locality, Arnsden 
June, Early York, and Lord Napier would be 
two good varieties of the Peach and one ditto 
of the Nectarine for the south wall. Hems- 
kirk and Kaisha are two good, hardy kinds 
I of Apricots. The stations for the fruit-trees 
. should be properly prepared in advance, and, 

I should the existing staple be unsuited for the 
purpose, it should be removed, and replaced 
with suitable compost. The holes, too, must 
not be less than 4 feet in diameter, 2 feet 
6 inches in depth if the subsoil is not too 
! damp, and 3 feet if inclined to be wet, to 
allow of 6 inches of drainage being placed in 
i the bottom. If the subsoil is so moist that 
. water rises in the winter months, the site 
! should be properly drained at once.] 

Orea»s-bands.— Would you plooi«*t me know 
; what can be used with cart-grease to prcAciit it. 
j gutting hard?—A. K. T. 

[If you refer to grease-handing of fruit- 
trees, we know of nothing suitable for the 
pnrjx>se, since anything that will soften the 
grease will also enable it to run in warm 
weather, to the detriment, and sometimes the 
death of the trees. The better way would be 
to renew the cart-grease from time to time, 
or apply fresh 'when the old becomes har¬ 
dened.] 

Work in the vineries. —The few bunches 
hanging in the early house may now be cut 
and bottled in the Grape-room. They will 
keep as well—probably better—than if left 
on the Vines, and when the Grapes are all 
cut, the house may be thrown open to com¬ 
plete the ripening. Years ago we used to re¬ 
move the roof for a time to the painter’s 
shop, and start again thoroughly clean. Now, 
for the most part, the roof of the vinery is a 
fixture, and the necessary painting, etc., has 
to be done without removal. As soon as the 
leaves fall, the early Vines will be pruned. 
The longer the rest the Vines have the better, 
but Vines which have been forced are gene¬ 
rally waiting for the start when the usual 
season comes. Late Grapes not yet ripe 
should, if possible, have a little fire-heat to 
ripen the Grapes, while there are light and 
warmth in the sun. Leave a little air on at 
night while the Grapes are colouring. It is 
better to keep all plants out of the house if 
it can be done, but I know something about 
the difficulty of this when there are more 
plants to get under cover than the houses will 
hold. There may be a slaughter of the inno- 
| cents, but even then most of us will be 
pinched for room ; but if Grapes are to be 
kept, damp and dust must be kepi down, and 
i the moment a bad berry is seen it must be 
cut out, and fallen leaves should be removed 
daily.—E. EL 

Figs In pot8. —The second crop is now 
ripening, and the advantage of growing in 
pots is their mobility. Thev will do very 
well in a vinery where the Grapes are 
having a little fire-heat to complete the 
ripening. The early forced Figs wid now 
he ripening wood outside, ready for forcing 
| again next season. There is an advantage in 
keeping a large part of the Figs in pots, as 


they can be grown without a special Fig- 
| house. The earliest batch may be brought 
on in the Pine stove, a second batch in the 
early vinery, and a third elsewhere, so that 
i a continual succession of ripe Figs may be 
1 obtained in this way. Of course, Figs 
planted out in restricted borders do very 
j well, and if a house can be given up to them, 
the planting-out system answers very well. 

Some old early-autumn Apples.— Good 
table Apples, to follow first-early sorts like 
Gladstone, Irish Peach, Lady Sudeley, and 
j Langley Pippin, to hit the season that is be¬ 
tween these and the first Kings or Cox's, are 
[ not very plentiful, and a few of the best, like 
Nanny, Crofton Scarlet, and Graven3tein, 

I are only occasionally found in gardens. I 
have often wondered why the first of the trio 
is seldom seen away from West Sussex and 
j Hampshire, for it is an excellent October 
! Apple when at its best. It forms a hand¬ 
some, shapely tree as a standard—the sort 
! of tree very suitable for a small lawn, beauti- 
; ful alike in flower and fruit. The fruit is 
! also handsome yellow’, with streaks of red 
j on the shaded and deep red on the sunny side, 

1 the flesh juicy and tender, very welcome to 
i those who do not care for a hard Apple, 
j Crofton Scarlet is a firmer and moro highly- 
flavoured Apple than Nanny, keeping under 
I good conditions until nearly the end of the 
year. I have grown this in bush and pyramid 
! form, but not as a standard. Gravenstein 
1 is ready in October, but will also keep sound 
j and good until late in the year. It forms a 
I handsome standard, and the flesh, like that 
of Nanny, is very juicy, and tender, but I 
; have found it rather a shy cropper. Yet 
another very juicy and well-flavoured October 
Apple is Pineapple Russet. It makes a good 
j bush and pyramid, and crops well. James 
Grieve, also at its best about this time, was 
lately figured in Gardening. It is an Apple 
of later introduction than any of the above- 
named. Where the fruit is only required for 
home consumption, and that not on a large 
scale, it is not advisable to grow' more than 
one or two trees of these earlier Apples. They 
will not be required as soon as Ribstun ami 
Cox’s arc ready.- E. B. S. 

The fruit-room. Those who possess pro¬ 
perly-constructed fruit rooms should, before 
the in-gathering of the fruit commences, have 
them properly cleansed. In addition to 
making such structures more attractive and 
wholesome-looking, the fruit will, as a result, 
keep better and longer. No matter how sedu¬ 
lously the fruit may be inspected after it ks 
stored, a few are almost sure to decay 
and escape attention until they are very far 
gone, and it is such as these which leave in¬ 
fection behind them in the shape of 6pores. 
Naturally enough, if these spores are not re¬ 
moved by washing the shelves with hot soda- 
water and soap, and lime-washing the walls 
arid ceiling, they soon find congenial quarters 
on some of the fresh-stored fruit, especially 
such as may be blemished or bruised, and 
decay soon sets in. If a good current of air 
can be made to pass through the room, the 
shelves—in fact, every particle of woodwork 
— should be thoroughly scrubbed. But where 
j there is a difficulty in getting the woodwork 
■ dry ngain, the best way is to wipe them over 
with a cloth wrung out as dry as possible 
after dipping it in very hot water. This 
must, of course, be done as often as neces¬ 
sary. In this case it is a good plan to put 
j a few hot coals in some receptacle and to 
cast a double handful of sulphur on them, 

: and let the fumes thoroughly permeate every 
part of the building for an hour or so before 
commencing to clean it. The fumes will kill 
all germs. Lime fresh from the kiln should 
be used for washing the walls and ceilings 
with, and while it is undergoing the process 
of slaking, add a handful of sulphur to it. If 
any repairs are requisite, these must of neces¬ 
sity precede the cleansing, but there should 
be no delay in the matior. The crop of 

Apples and Pears is, taking the country 
through, none too plentiful, consequently 
there is all the more reason why the greatest 
care should be taken of the fruit, and nothing 
left undone to ensure its keeping properly 
7.c.. as far as it lies within the power of the 
grower to do so.—A. W. 

DnqimI fren 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RAPHIOLEPIS JAPON1CA. 

This is a very distinct evergreen, seldom 
more than 2 feet to 3 feet in height, clothed 
with very dark green, broadly ovate leaves, 
each from 2 inches to 3 inches long, and of a 
stout and leathery nature. The flowers, 
which are borne in erect terminal panicles, 
are something like those of a Hawthorn, pure 
white in colour, and agreeably scented. The 
deep green of the leaves serves to intensify the 
whiteness of the blossoms. This Raphiolepis 
is not sufficiently robust or hardy enough to 
hold its own among a mixed collection of 
shrubs, but where a space is set aside for 


THE HYPERICUMS. 

The shrubby species of Hypericum form an 
important group of plants, for, with one or 
two exceptions, they blossom during late 
summer and early autumn—a lime when 
showy flowering shrubs are not common. 
The charge might be urged against them that 
they 6how very little variation in colour, and 
that cannot be refuted, for all the kinds bear 
golden flowers, which only vary in 6hade. 
Some considerable difference is, however, 
noticeable in the habit of the different kinds, 
for, w'hile some form rampant bushes several 
feet high, others rise but a few inches, or at 
most a foot, above the ground, and whereas 
some form long, strong 6hoots, with conspi¬ 
cuous leafage, others make thin, wiry 


permanent beds in about twelve months. 
Many of the stronger-growing kinds are im¬ 
proved by an annual pruning, which should 
be done about February. This should con¬ 
sist in removing as many as possible of the 
oldest shoots, and reducing the younger ones 
considerably in height. Such kinds as the 
close-growing H. densiflorum, however, re¬ 
quire no more than the removal of the old 
flower-heads. The well-known H. caly- 
cinum is improved by being cut to the ground 
annually, and the hybrid H. Moserianum 
always gives better results after a good thin¬ 
ning out. In thinning, however, it must be 
borne in mind that it is necessary to remove 
the shoots right to the root-stock, not leave 
them a few inches long. 


Raphiolepis japonica in Mr. Kingsmill’s garden at Harrow Weald. 



choicer and more tender subjects, it can be 
recommended. A second species—Raphio¬ 
lepis salicifolia, known as the Indian Haw¬ 
thorn—is more tender, and must be regarded 
strictly as a greenhouse shrub. It is a larger 
and looser-growing shrub than R. japonica, 
with more slender branches and more nar¬ 
rowly-pointed leaves. The flowers of this, 
produced frequently during the winter 
months, are white, with a reddish centre, and 
borne in 6hort terminal panicles. It can be 
struck from cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots, and will thrive under much the same 
conditions as a greenhouse Rhododendron. 


Priming Arbutus (S. C .).—The Arbutus does 
not readily respond to pruning, but if decided to 
shorten it back the best time to do so is in early 
spring after tho cold, drying winds of March are 
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branches, with very tiny leaves. The size of 
the flowers, too, varies to a great extent, some 
kinds having blossoms 2£ inches or more 
I across, while the blooms of others rarely at¬ 
tain a diameter of $ inch. They are not diffi¬ 
cult plants to cultivate, for, given ordinary 
garden soil, they grow rapidly, whilst an 
occasional top-dressing of well-rotted manure 
; serves to keep them in good health for a 
| number of years. When, however, plants do 
show signs of deterioration, it is advisable to 
| destroy them and commence again with 
young stock. No difficulty need be expe¬ 
rienced in keeping up a young 6tock or in 
raising sufficient plants of any particular 
variety which needs renewing, for cuttings of 
young shoots inserted in pots of light soil 
i in a close case during summer root quickly, 

■ and grow large enough for transference to i 


No special position is necessary for Hy¬ 
pericums, for, although one or two kinds are 
excellent subjects for undergrowth beneath 
trees, the same sorts, and also the others, 
thrive in sunny positions. H. calycinum is 
the most useful species for general planting, 
for it may be grown in large areas in shady 
places, makes a good edging to a walk, and 
may even be used in a conspicuous position. 
No one sort is really suitable for, an isolated 
specimen, their full value only being observed 
when planted in groups. The various spe¬ 
cies have a very wide distribution, some 
being found in Europe, others in Asia, and 
others in N. America. Of the numerous 
kinds in cultivation, the following nine may 
be considered to have advantages over the 
remainder for general work. 

H. ANDR^-g^n^ a. native of Europe, 
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known under the common name of Tutsan. 
Mature plants may be 3 feet or more high and 
a greater distance across. The leaves are 
broadly ovate, 2 inches to 3 inches long, the 
flowers yellow, and each about an inch across. 
The blooming period is July and August, and 
the flowers are succeeded by heads of round 
fruits, which are alternately red and black 
in colour, and very showy. It succeeds well 
in shady places. 

H. calycinum. —This oriental species has 
been previously referred to as a good under¬ 
growth plant. Spreading freely by under¬ 
ground stems, in light, moderately rich 
ground, it soon covers a large area, and by 
dividing the clumps during autumn or spring, 
a large quantity of plants may soon be ob¬ 
tained from a very small stock. It grows 
9 inches to a foot high, and bears flowers 
3 inches across, which are remarkable for 
their conspicuous stamens. It is sometimes 
known under the name of Rose of Sharon. 

II. klatum is a strong-growing species 
from the Canary Islands. Under suitable 
conditions it may attain a height of 5 feet, 
though it is more frequently met with a foot 
or two shorter. It blooms freely during 
July and August, the flowers being barely 
more than an inch across, and borne in large 
heads. They are succeeded by reddish 
fruits. 

II. ualioides differs from the foregoing 
by being of an upright and den.se habit, with 
narrow leaves, each 1J inches to 2 inches 
long, and bearing corymbs of small flowers, 
which appear from July to the end of Sep¬ 
tember. It grows from 1 foot to 2 feet in 
height, and is a native of the South-eastern 
United States. 

II. HIRCINIM. This may be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from the remainder of the Hy¬ 
pericums by its strong odour, which has been 
likened to that of goats, hence the common 
name of Goat-scented St. John’s Wort. It 
grows 3 feet or more in height, and bears 
moderately-sized flowers in August. The fruit 
is, however, of no ornamental worth. Its 
native habitat is S. Europe. 

H. 11 ooker i a mm attains a height of 
3 feet or 4 feet, with a pleasing habit, rather 
glaucous oblong leaves, reddish stems, and 
shapely flowers, 2.J inches or so across, which 
appear over a period of three months from 
early July. It is a native of the Himalaya, 
and is a worthy plant for a conspicuous place. 

II. Kai.miancm lias much in common with 
H. galioidcs. the foliage being rather similar 
in shape, and the flowers about the same size, 
and borne in like manner. The differences 
are chiefly botanical, and depend on the 
number of styles, the one species having three 
and the other five to each flower. It is, how¬ 
ever, a showy species, and well worth grow¬ 
ing. Like H. galioidcs, it is a North Ameri¬ 
can plant. 

H. Moberiam-m is a hybrid between II. 
calycinum and II. patuluni, and forms one of 
the most beautiful plants in the genus. Grow¬ 
ing a foot or so in height, it forms a shapely 
mass, with arching branches, clothed with 
rather glaucous leaves, and terminated by 
rich golden flowers, with reddish anthers. 
The blossoms are 2} inches to 3 inches across, 
and open over a period of three months, from 
early July onwards. Although it has some¬ 
what of the habit of II. calycinum, it does 
not sucker as that species does. 

II. PATt i.i M var. Henryi.— This is se¬ 
lected in preference to H. patuluni, as it is a 
hardier plant and a stronger grower. In 
some respects it bears a resemblance to H. 
Hookcrianuiu. but. produces side branches 
more freely and forms a better-furnished 
plant. The flowers are very similar in size, 
‘•hape. nnd colour. It is a first-rate kind for 
grouping, as, in addition to being showy, it 
has a long flowering period. 

In addition to these nine kinds, there are 
many more* strong-growing sorts, such as H. 
aureum, II. inodorum, H. mysorense, II. pro- 
lifieum. II. urale. etc., while a set of charm¬ 
ing little dwarf kinds, smtuble for rockwork, 
may be represented bv H. BuCkleyi, H. e m - 
peirifolium, H. olvmpicum, etc. D. 

Tilla dasystyla.- I cannot understand why 
people will so persistently-plant the common 
Lime, a tree full of shorfeomijig|, wheq hem? 


are others immeasurably superior in every 
way. The common Lime is very beautiful in 
spring, just as the leaves develop, but in 
towns (where it is so often planted) its beauty 
is but short-lived. With the hot weather of 
summer the leaves become yellow', while the 
aphides and the honeydew, to which the 
foliage is so liable, make everything under¬ 
neath in a filthy state. The above-mentioned 
vspecies (Tilia dasystyla) is, however, quite 
different, for the leaves retain their colour 
till late in the season, even if the summer is 
dry. As a tree, this is in habit superior to 
the common Lime, while the leaves are much 
thicker in texture and of a deep green tint. 
This Lime is a native of the Caucasus, and 
is also known as Tilia euchlora. It is priced 
at a reasonable rate in some tree and shrub 
catalogues, but at the same time it would, in 
all probability, be difficult to obtain in quan¬ 
tity. Of all our hardy trees, few, if any, 
equal the Limes in the confused state of their 
nomenclature. —X. 

Rhododendron Broughton! aureum.— 

This beautiful Rhododendron has yellow 
flowers, which in shape are not unlike 
those of R. sinense (Azalea mollis). 
Its nearest relative is found in R. Smithi 
aureum, a very similar plant in many re¬ 
spects, the flowers being very much alike, 
though the former blossoms more freely, 
and both are evergreen. The leaves, how¬ 
ever, provide easy distinguishing points, for, 
while those of R. Broughtoni aureum are 
quite green, those of R. Smithi aureum are 
glaucous, especially on the under surface. 
Both are hybrids, and they belong to an in¬ 
teresting set, which originated by crossing 
the deciduous R. sinense with an evergreen 
seedling. The progeny from this cross was 
originally known under the compound name 
of Azaleo-dendron, but now that Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons are all included in Rho¬ 
dodendron, the use of the name of Azaleo- 
dendron has been discontinued. R. Brough¬ 
toni aureum is far less common than its de¬ 
corative value warrants, and it ought to be 
planted in every collection, its distinct 
colour making it a conspicuous object 
amongst other kinds. Some people increase 
it by grafting, but thi? is not necessary, for 
cuttings of half-ripe shoots, inserted in pots 
of sandy peat in a close propagating case, 
root quite readily and soon attain flowering 
size--in fact, bushes 9 inches to a foot in 
height may be found covered with flowers. 
—D. 

The Mountain Ash or Rowan.— The beauty 
of this British tree, particularly in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, has furnished food for 
tnanv writers, but even much further south it 
forms a delightful garden feature. In the 
small gardens of the suburbs of London it 
succeeds where many subjects fail, and when 
laden with its bright coral-red fruit, it is de¬ 
cidedly handsome. The foliage, too, is pretty 
and retains its colour well throughout the 
summer, while it is rarely troubled by in¬ 
sects. Erom a flowering point of view it is 
in May well worthy of consideration, as the 
flattened heads of white flowers are at that 
time freely borne. Naturally, it is by no 
means a large tree, and it can at the same 
time be kept within any reasonably pre¬ 
scribed bounds. The varieties are very 
numerous, and show a marked divergence 
from each other and from the normal form. 
The yellow-berried variety is very showy, and 
contrasts markedly with "the type, while the 
variety discolor has particularly large fruits, 
light scarlet in colour. There is also an up¬ 
right-growing form, and one of a markedly 
pendulous habit, while in laeiniata the seg¬ 
ments of the leaves are cut. Distinct, how¬ 
ever, as are these different forms, in my 
opinion a w'ell-balnneed specimen of the type 
is, when laden with fruit, the best of all.—X. 

A oharming Tamarisk.— One of the most 
delightful of all August-flowering shrubs is a 
Tamarisk whose feathery spikes of blossoms 
are of a charming shade of pink. I am al¬ 
most afraid to venture on the name thereof, 
for it was first grown, figured in the It*vue 
Ilorti'olr, and given an Ward of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society as Tamarix 
hispida Aestivalis. Then, in the Kew Hand 
List, this Tamarisk is given as a synonym of 
Tamarix Pallasi rosea, and as such it was for 
some time grown at Kew. Lastly, it is there 


now labelled T. pentandra, which name, by 
the way, does not occur in the Hand List at 
all. It is, I see, in most nurserymen's cata¬ 
logues still referred to as T. hispida aestivalis, 
and this seems the best thing that can be 
done until some permanent specific name is 
settled upon.—X. 

Euonymus latifollus. This large-leaved 
Spindle-tree is worthy of inclusion in collec¬ 
tions of shrubs grown for the sake of their 
ornamental fruit, as it is very showy for seve¬ 
ral weeks during late summer and early 
autumn, when laden with its curiously-shaped 
red fruits, which, when mature, open and 
disclose the orange-coated seeds within, 
j Though closely related to our common wild 
I Spindle-tree (Euonymus europaeus), it is abun- 
) dantly distinct from that species. In the first 

f dace, it is of much looser habit, then it has 
arger acuminate buds, and leaves quite as 
j big again. The fruits terminate slender, pen¬ 
dulous stalks, 3 inches or so in length, and 
I they are double the size of those of the com- 
i moner kind. As is the case with other spe¬ 
cies of Euonymus, the flowers are very small, 
and escape notice in May, when so many 
showy shrubs are at their best. The leaves, 
however, give a few weeks’ brightness in 
autumn, for they colour brilliantly previous 
to falling. It is a good-natured shrub, for 
it thrives in any ordinary garden soil, and is 
I useful alike for a group in a shrubbery or a 
bed in a conspicuous position in the pleasure- 
| grounds. Like the common kind, it is sub- 
| ject to attacks of the caterpillars of the small 
| Ermine moth about the time the leaves are 
I developing. To check this pest, the leaves 
should be sprayed over w r ith an arsenical 
j wash, made up of 2 ozs. of Paris green mixed 
I in 25 gallons of water.—D. 

Ceanothus growing strongly,-1 have a fine 
! Ceanothus against the westerly wall of my housp. 

It has been there four years this autumn, but never 
: has any bloom, though it makcB growth freely. Can 
you say why? -8 . Devon. 

[It is very probable that, as the plant has 
grown so freely, this is the cause of its non- 
riowering. Very likely, however, as the soil 
must now be somew'hat exhausted, it will 
grow less and flower freely. In the spring it 
will be an advantage to thin out any over¬ 
crowded Bhoots.] 

Shruba not flowering.—I have had Syringa 
Emodi and Koelreuteria pamculata in the garden for 
many years, and Lonicera segreyensis for the past 
four years. They are all in flourishing condition, as 
regards foliage, but never bloom. Can you tell me 
why?—H. H. 

[It is impossible to say w ithout seeing your 
I plants of Koelreuteria paniculata, Syringa 
Emodi, and Lonicera segreyensis, why they 
do not bloom. It is possible that they are 
too much hemmed in by other shrubs or tree3 
to allow the wood to become thoroughly 
ripened. On the other hand, they may be 
growing too vigorously to form flowering 
wood. All that you can do is to give them 
more light and air if at all crowded, and, if 
growing very vigorously, try a little root- 
pruning. Syringa Emodi does not, as a rule, 
flower so freely as our common Lilac, but the 
j other two flower fairly well from the time 
j they are a few years old, provided the wood 
j becomes thoroughly ripened.] 

I Doryenlum auffruticosum.—This is a curious 
I Leguminous plant of sub-shrubby habit, which often 
I blooms in August, though the flowering period is 
[ a rather erratic one, for blossoms sometimes appear 
' in June, the flowering period occasionally extending 
over eovcral months. It is a native of Southern 
Europe, and is distinguished by its thin, wiry 
: branches, which are clothed with tiny, linear leaves. 

The branches rise a foot or so from the ground and 
I form a good-Bized mass. The flowers are white, and 
| a dozen or more are borne together in rounded 
heads on long, slender, upright, stalks from axillary 
, buds. It thrive* under similar conditions to the 
Genistas, and likes light, loamy soil. though any 
I good garden soil i3 likely to suit it. To be seen to 
I advantage, it must be planted in a good-sized mass. 

| for it is only when met with iu quantity that it can 
be considered effective.—W. D 
| Erica stricta.—This Heath, a native of South¬ 
western Europe, U not often grown, still, like all 
i the others, it is w-orthy of a place in gardens. It is 
| one of the taller-growing kinds, as it will reach a 
height of S feet to 5 feet, or even occasionally more. 

It is at its best during the summer months. The 
t flowers are light purple, and borne In terminal 
clusters. The fact that it is the hardiest of the 
tall-growing Heaths is a point in its favour. 

Buddlela varlabllia Veitchlana, pruning 
( Mrs. W. Wation).—Any pruning needed by Bud- 
I dleins should be done in the spring before the plants 
! start into growth. Even then the pruning should be 
j limited to the cutting out of any exhausted wood, 
unless it is desired to keep the p'ant within certain 
bounds. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSE8. 

ROSE FREDA (H.T.). 

Messrs. Paul and Son, of Chesliunt, are to 
be congratulated upon obtaining this fine 
novelty, to which the Royal Horticultural 
Society gave an award of merit in June last. 
This firm has lately given so much atten¬ 
tion to decorative Roses, Ramblers, single 
Roses, and such like, and have even created 
a new race in their charming little dwarf- 
growing Wichuraianas, that it is refreshing 
to see them producing a Rose of show-bloom 
quality, such as Freda. It is of grand form, 
fairly full, and in a cool season it will be 
splendid. The colour is rose, with a slight 
snading of violet, which gives it quite a dis¬ 
tinct feature, and the flower possesses a 
slight fragrance. Rosa. 

IMPROVING ROSE SOILS. 

The time is now with us when we shall be 
thinking about improving our Rose soil, or 


i seemed to stand most. The land, having a 
nice fall to a ditch, enabled me to drain it 
j easily and at very little exoense. Where 
this would not be practicable, I would ad¬ 
vise that a main drain, about 3 feet deep 
and 1 foot wide, be opened towards some good 
outfall, and drain-pipes put in, or their place 
taken with rubble of some kind to a depth of 
8 inches or 10 inches ; then, when the beds or 
borders are retrenched, smaller drains to each 
i bed may be connected with the main drain. 

Burnt earth is an excellent material for 
improving the condition of clay soil. Obtain 
I this by all means—either by burning some or 
by procuring it from some individual who 
makes a speciality of the work. Let this 
material be added freely to the lower spit of 
j soil when trenching takes place, together 
| with basic slag, which Roses are not slow to 
utilise. This should be added at the rate of 
about 8 ozs. to a square yard. With the top 
spit, powdered chalk should be incorporated 
at the rate of about 2 lb. to 3 lb. per square 
yard, or, if chalk be not available, then slaked 
lime should be applied in the form of a fine 
* powder at the rate of 8 ozs. to a square yard. 



Rose Freda. From a photograph in Messrs. Paul and Son s nursery at Chesliunt. 


forming new beds. It may be that we possess 
a heavy clay soil, and have fed our plants 
to the point of surfeiting them, and yet we 
have not obtained really good Roses. Why is 
this? I think, if I said the soil was lacking 
in lime, I should not be far wrong. This is 
often the case with heavy clay soils. Again, 
clay soil needs good cultivation, such as a fre¬ 
quent stirring of the surface, and some of the 
clay needs pulverising by the action of frost 
and air. It is astonishing what may be ac¬ 
complished in this respect if some of the clay 
be spread out somewhere early in the autumn, 
so that the winter frosts may reduce it to fine 
particles. Then it may be returned to the 
Rose-beds, to their great advantage. Drain¬ 
age is very necessary for clay soil, in order 
that the surface water may pass away freely. 
On my own soil, which is one of the heaviest 
clays in the county of Essex, I have found a 
marked improvement where I have dug nar¬ 
row gullies alongside the walks and occasion¬ 
ally across the pofiions of land ^here w ater 
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Where heavy dressings of dung have been 
annually given, gypsum or sulphate of lime 
would be best to apply, at the rate of 4 ozs. 
per square yard. Wben planting, see that 
the Roses are furnished with a shovelful of 
nice compost, neither too wet nor too dry. In 
like manner, I would advocate replanting 
Roses that have gone back during the last 
year or two. Most gardeners replant all 
their Roses every four or five years, and it 
pays to do so. One need not do the whole 
collection in one season, but let the beds be 
replanted in sections, dividing the rose gar¬ 
den, say, into three, and replanting No. 1 
section this year, No. 2 next year, and so on. 
In like manner, standards may be quite re¬ 
newed if they have not stood too long, and 
even Ramblers, where they fail to grow 
vigorously, could have the subsoil improved 
without actually removing the plants. Where 
farmyard manure is available, I would advo¬ 
cate its use in addition to the materials named 
above, but it should be well rotted. 


W T hero Iioses do not require replanting, 
then a dressing of basic slag this autumn will 
be of great help to them, applied at the samo 
rate as mentioned above and well hoed into 
the soil. An additional dressing of dung may 
be given in spring following the pruning, and 
forked in at the 6ame time. A simple plan to 
test soil to see if lime is deficient is to take 
a small sample from a few different parts of 
the garden, mix well together, then place a 
small quantity in a glass, and pour on to it a 
wineglassful of spirits of salts. If lime is 
plentiful, the spirit will cause a rapid fizzing 
and bubbling, but if feeble, then lime is 
wanted. 

Suppose one has a sandy or gravelly soil to 
deal with—what then? If so, do not attempt 
to grow Roses in it unless you are prepared 
to add good loam at the rate of two-thirds to 
one part of the sandy soil, and, of course, a 
good dressing of manure, preferably cow- 
manure. If the soil is a sandy loam, add clay 
if available ; if not, dig it out 3 feet deep, 
and remove the gravelly subsoil, replacing 
with the best soil obtainable. If basic slag 
is added as advised, and the surface soil 
mulched with good, well-rotted manure in 
May, no one need fear to grow Roses in such 
a medium. Anyone having such a soil should 
grow mainly the Hybrid Teas, the true Teas, 
and Monthlies, and, where possible, obtain 
them on their own roots. Hybrid Perpetuals 
must be avoided, for they are so addicted to 
red rust in such a light soil. Peaty soils may 
be improved by draining and adding pul¬ 
verised clay or stiffish loam, and, if possible, 
have the beds or borders excavated to a depth 
of 3 feet, and mix the peaty 6oil with the 
other materials, including, of course, manure 
and basic 6lag. I had to plant a long border 
in November last. The soil was of the 
blackish peaty character ofttimes found near 
forests. Taking advantage of a heap of turf 
edgings, road-scrapings, and decayed w’eeds, I 
had the staple soil wheeled out to a depth of 
3 feet, and, after mixing about a fourth of it 
w’ith the materials named, the mixture was 
wheeled into the border, adding some well- 
rotted dung as the filling-up proceeded. The 
growth of the plants, mainly H.T.’s, has been 
marvellous. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making a new Rose-bed.—1 live in Southport, 
and my garden soil is mainly sand. I have a bed 
6 feet by 10 feet, which gets plenty of sun. and 
which I wish to make into a Rose-bed. I propose 
digging it out to a depth of 6 feet and making a 
bed and \vall9 of clay, then filling in with rich soil 
from the fowl-run mixed with a good proportion of 
sand. Would this be the correct way to make the 
bed? If not, your advice will be appreciated. Also: 
(1) Should 1 bring the clay whIIb right up to the 
top? (2) IIow many trees—dwarfs and standards - 
would a bed of this size require? (3) What Roses 
would you recommend?— SOUTHPORTIAN. 

[Your plan would be the correct one if you 
wished to kill the plants. The rich soil alone 
would do this, but by preventing water from 
escaping you would simply make a grave for 
the plants. Remove the sandy soil to a depth 
of 3 feet, then obtain a cartload or so of good 
loam, have this put upon a vacant piece 
of land, and mix with it one part of the sand 
dug out, and two parts of good, well-decayed 
manure from a farmyard. Some of the 
poultry manure could be incorporated, but 
only very moderately, as it is a very strong 
manure. Suitable loam would be the top spit 
from a meadow, putting the turfy part into 
the bottom of the bed. A bed 6 feet by 
10 feet would take seven standards and twenty 
dwarfs. Some good kinds would be: — 
Standards: Caroline Testout, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Hugh Dickson, Gustav Gruner- 
wald, La Tosca, Mrs. John Laing, and Wm. 
Allen Richardson. Dwarfs: Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Antoine Rivoire, Earl of Warwick. 
G. Nabonnand, Mme. Antoine Mari, Phari 
saer, General MacArthur, Joseph Hill, Ladv 
Ashtown, Mme. Ravary, Prince de Bulgarie, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Admiral Dewey, La 
France, General Jacqueminot, Lady Batter¬ 
sea, Mme. Hoste, Lady Roberts, Mme. J 
Grolez, Laurent Carle, and Melanie Soupert.J 

Rose cuttings dying.— I planted Rose cuttings 
in July and August as advised in Gardening Illls- 
tkated. I used'small pote, one cutting in each. I 
placed cuttings in box. and covered with ghvs, and 
shaded thorn from hot sun. Most of the cuttings 
formed roots, then died olT. Out of twenty cuttings 
I have only four or five alive. I have potted them 
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Into 4J-iiu.Ti pots, and some of these have rotted off 
like the others did while in the small pots. I lia\e 
been careful to keep all fairly moist. There must 
he somethmg wrong in my treatment after the cut¬ 
tings were struck.— Nemo. 

[The cuttings doubtless failed from the 
want of warmth. When they were potted off, 
it would have been advisable to place the pots 
upon a bed of fermenting material, such as 
leaves and manure, unless you could have 
given bottom-heat over some hot-water pipee. 
They require a nice, genial warmth to assist 
root-action. Then, again, the size of pot 
used was too large. Thumb-pots are quite 
large enough at first, or at most email 60 ’b, 
then, when roots show through hole of pot, 
shift them into a large 60. A capital method 
of striking Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses is to 
put the cuttings into a cold-frame. Make up 
a bed of soil, consisting of coarse sand, ordi¬ 
nary garden soil, and a little leaf-soil. Take 
the cuttings during August and September, 
selecting shoots that have flowered, and, if 
possible, having a “ heel ” of old wood. Make 
the cuttings very firm at their base, and give 
a good watering, keeping them moderately 
damp afterwards. It is advisable to keep the 
light closed for two or three weeks, excepting 
on hot days, when a crack of air may be given. 
When frosts come, the light should be kept 
on in fact, we do not advise it being re¬ 
moved, although, after the first month air 
should bo liberally afforded. One great 
secret is to plant out in late spring—say, 
about May—as the soil is then nice and warm, 
and the cuttings take to it at once, but the 
precaution should be observed to give the 
little plants some very fine soil, free from 
manure, about their root3 when planting out.] 
Rose Heine Olga de Wurtemburg.— There 
are two qualifications about this Rose that 
merit the attention of all who are interested 
in climbers, and it is that, in addition to its 
free-flowering propensity—and its bunches of 
semi-double, vivid red blossoms are very 
charming—it is possessed of remarkably hand¬ 
some foliage, giving it a distinct advantage, 
in my opinion, over most climbing Roses. 
For covering an arch or pergola it will be 
found a quick grower, while on a wall, where 
its leafy covering and beautiful sprays show 
up well, it ought not to be lost sight of. I 
can also say of it that it is n robust grower, 
and is not subject to mildew, as some are, 
particularly that other red, Reine Marie Hen- 
riette, which I have had to discard solely on 
this account.— Townsman. 

Bose Billiard at Barr 6 .— Referring to the 
currmfc ivuic, first pane, 1 notice that “ R. S.” 
►peaks of Robo billiard et Barrd not proving very 
lasting. I have had full satisfaction with three or 
four of these Ro^es, and they have flowered three 
seasons at least; but they do not give the grand 
trusses of Grusa an Teplitz, the red " butsh ” Rose 
also spoken of. I have three large bushes, and have 
this summer cut great truces of blooin for the 
house, and the richness of the red-brown leaves of 
1 he young shoots is an additional attraction.— 
Walter Jesplr, Yorkt. 

Bose Mm*. Abel Chatenay.— This Rose does 
well almost anywhere. It should be planted largely 
by those who make a point of keeping their tables 
supplied with Roses in the season. It does very 
"'ll in a town garden, much better, in fact, than 
some Roses one could mention in the matter of 
flouring, and having a more vigorous constitution. 

F. W. D. 


Sea-sand for bowling-greens. Sea sand 
of a nrouer kind, and first exposed for a t une 
to the air, is advised for use instead of 
white, or silver-sand, where this latter is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain. In connection with some 
lawns and bowling-greens here in Kingston 
many tons of sea-eaud, just as received from 
the sea-coast, were last winter used ns a 
dressing for the grass—indeed, in some places 
the sand was laid on so thickly that all 
the Grass disappeared. I had, under those 
conditions, some apprehensions as to the ulti¬ 
mate result* of such a dressing, but was as¬ 
sured that elsewhere such dressings had been 
most helpful to Grass. Whether due to the 
f-ea sand or to the dripping weather, in any 
case both lawns and bowling-greens have this 
season been in perfect condition, the Grass 
very dense, yet vigorous, needing frequent 
mowing. No doubt the saline properties of 
the sand were speedily mitigated by the 
action of the atmosphere and rains, and, once 
in the soil, became plant or Graes food, 
rather than injurious. This example may 
well encourage others to do likewise, espe¬ 
cially on stiff soils.—A. D^ j 
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GROWING FREESIAS. 

I want to know why I cannot grow Freesias? 
About this season enthusiastic correspondents write 
to you eaying everyone can grow them, but they 
beat me, though I have been growing and flowering 
all sorts of things in a sunny greenhouse in London 
for many years. I have potted them early and late, 
in light and heavy compost, kept them wet and dry; 
but the result ia always the same. When they come 
out of the cool cellar, where they are kept till the 
leaves are well advanced, they go on a shelf, close 
to the glass, and grow beautifully, but no flowers 
appear. It is not the fault of the bulb*; and, 
oddly enough, the only time they have thrown up a 
flower was in the case of some which came in a 
“ collection ” of bulb*. I was about to put them on 
the fire, but 1 potted them in BOtne “dirt ” I was 
consigning to the dusthoJe, and in a dirty pot. 
That dozen produced three or four flowers. I ought, 
to say the greenhouse lias a lamp and hot-water- 
pipes, which will keep out 10 degs. of frost; but 1 
damp the place down when the air bcciiib too dry.— 
N. B. W. 

[Why you cannot grow Freesias is obviously 
impossible for us to answer offhand, yet at the 
same time we will give a few cultural direc¬ 
tion*, that will, we nope, enable you to over¬ 
come the difficulty. In the first place, the 
fault may, after all, lie with the bulbs, for 
sometimes the most promising-looking bulbs, 
large and plump ones, flower in a very un¬ 
satisfactory manner. This is, doubtless, 
owing to the conditions under which they 
have been grown, for the bulbs sold in this 
country are now drawn from different parts 
of the world. As a rule, those from the 
Channel Islands, though not remarkable for 
size, flower the most freely. Freesia refracta 
alba is the best form. The bulbs of Freesiae 
are comparatively small, on which account 
they should not be left long out of the ground, 
otherwise they are apt to suffer. They 
should, if possible, bo potted by the first half 
of September at the latest, so if you have not 
already obtained your bulbs, you should do 
so at once and pot them without delay. I 11 
potting, they may be arranged in various 
ways, but, generally speaking, the most satis¬ 
factory plan is to put six or seven bulbs in a 
pot 5 inches in diameter, as in this way they 
form effective masses. A suitable potting 
compost may be formed of three parts loam 
to one part each of leaf-mould and well-de¬ 
cayed manure, with half a part of silver-sand. 
The bulbs must be potted at such a depth 
that there is half an inch of soil above the 
extreme top of the bulb, and the comport must 
be pressed down moderately firm. Then, in 
your case, we should prefer to place the pots 
at once on the stage of the greenhouse, giving 
them little water at first, but increasing it 
as the foliage, and, consequently, roots, de¬ 
velop. When in full growth, a liberal amount 
of water will be beneficial, but at the same 
time stagnant moisture is very injurious. For 
this reason, the pots must be effectually 
drained and quite clean. When growing 
freely, Freesias like plenty of light and air, 
otherwise the foliage and flower-stems will be 
weak. If you follow these instructions, we 
are convinced that, given good bulbs to start 
with, your Freesias will turn out satisfac- 
toril\.] __ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jaamlnum Rrandiflorum.—1 have a Jasmmuni 
Kraudifloruin, which has been proven on the back wall 
of a vinery for many years past. but it makes 
luxuriant growth, throwing out long shoots, with 
comparatively few flowers. Can you suggest any 
treatment to produce a better result ?—Enquirer. 

[In order to flower it successfully, Jas- 
minuin grandifloruin needs plenty of light and 
air, with a fair amount of sunshine. These 
conditions scarcely prevail on the back wall 
of a vinery, and this is, no doubt, the cause 
that comparatively few flowers are produced. 
So situated, and with, doubtless, lilveral ront- 
room, it will, of course, grow fast, but the 
wood does not get ripened to the extent that 
it should do. Trained to the roof of the 
greenhouse at Kew, it flowers freely every 
year throughout the late summer and autumn 
months, and it is at that period much ad¬ 
mired. If you could manage to train it so 
that the shoots are brought under the in¬ 
fluence of an increased amount of light and 
air, it will, doubtless, flower well.] 

Pelargoniums unhealthy. — I forward you 
samples of Pelargonium Paul Crampel to see if you 
ran tell me what is the matter with them. It 6eems 
to me that It is aome duca^e. Large plants that 


were once perfectly clean are now a nip.se of it. The 
curious part is that. Henry Jacoby growing next 
to them (teems perfectly free from it, and all cuttings 
propagated from plants free from it and taken 
under glass are now showing it in their young leaves. 
During the season I have picked pecks of leaves off, 
but all to r.o purpose. I wondered whether dipping 
the plants into some mixture would do any good. 1 
wrote you last year about them, and you said you 
thought it was the cold and wet weather, and you 
thought they would grow out of it, and they did 
for a time. I was very careful not to take cuttings 
of affected plant#. This spring 1 had a house full 
of grand plants, but from April onwards you could 
every week pick out a dozen or two affected. To 
look at them you would not think there was any¬ 
thing the matter with them, till you pulled one of 
the older leaves on one side, and you would dis¬ 
cover a young shoot with its young leaves all spotted 
and even the shoots affected.—X Ray. 

[The disease which has been giving so much 
trouble seems to be greatly on the increase. 
It is generally regarded as being set up by a 
gouty condition of the plants, caused by over- 
propagation and excessive feeding. In this 
unhealthy state the plants become attacked 
by a fungus, and then get gradually worse. 
The overfeeding may not have taken place 
during the present generation, but the plants 
have the poison in their system, and at some 
period or other it breaks out. Plants grown 
in poor soils aro very rarely attacked in this 
way. Full exposure to light and a free circu¬ 
lation of air—this last especially will help a 
good deal towards keeping the foe at bay. We' 
should advise you to spray your plants with 
some fungicide, discontinue feeding if you 
have been doing so, and give them &3 much 
uir as possible.] 

Blue Hydrangeas.— These are very popu¬ 
lar, but there is always a large amount of un¬ 
certainty about obtaining the flowers of the 
right colour, even when, as far as our know¬ 
ledge goes, we adopt what is considered the 
best means to secure the object in view, I 
have generally been most successful when 
potted in the following compost. One- 
half should be turfy loam, broken up 
with the hands, but not sifted, the other half 
to be a mixture of peat, crushed charcoal, 
and about U lb. to the bushel of iron filings. 
The proportion of peat and charcoal should”" 
a mixture of peat, crushed charcoal, 
the whole to be well blended. The pots 
should be clean and well drained, and a little 
rough material placed over the drainage, and 
the potting firm. The plants should be 
grown cool, and the crowns well ripened, and 
a little warmth at Christmas or later will 
bring up the flowers.—E. H. 

Potting and boxing early bulbs.— Early- 
flowering Narcissi and Dutch Roman and 
Italian Hyacinths should be potted and 
covered with ashes or Cocoa-fibre, first giving 
a soaking of water to moisten the soil. The 
large-flowering Hyacinths and late Narcissi 
may be potted or boxed shortly, and brought 
on quietly. Early Tulips also should be boxed, 
and covered with long litter while they aro 
making roots. When Tulips have made 
plenty of roots, they may be moved into a 
warm pit or house, to push up the flower- 
stems. They will come on under a stage or 
where the light is subdued, and have only a 
moderate temperature at first. Only the 
early-flowering varieties are forced. Late 
varieties are not suitable for forcing. Arum 
Lilies should be repotted now, if not already 
attended to. For early flowering, we think 
they are best grown in pots, Lilium Harrisi 
and longiflorum should be potted and 
plunged in Cocoa-fibre for a time. 

Dlelytras under glass. — One of the 

showiest of June-flowering plants in the 
herbaceous border is the Dielytra, and spect- 
abilis, the well-known form, is found in 
many a garden wherever there is an interest 
shown in old time flowers. Just as it is 
easily grown in the garden, so can one deal 
with it a* a pot plant, and anyone desiring 
to add variety to the greenhouse the coming 
spring should pot up a few clumps this 
autumn, and after they have been kept a 
time in cold frame to admit of root progress 
they mav be brought into the warmth of a 
house. Very little heat, indeed, is required 
to bring them into* bloom—in fact, the less 
they are forced the better. The flowers, of 
peculiar formation, possess that delicate 
pink and white which is not, to sav the least, 
very often met with under glass.—W ood- 
bastwick. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

YUCCAS IN ROCK GARDEN AT FRIAR 
PARK. 

This shows the bolder aspect of the well- 
placed rocks at Friar Park, with plants which 


and Y. flaccida—are quite free and flower 
, frequently. The larger ones also bloom 
well, but take more time to reach the flower¬ 
ing stage. Yuccas are precious in another 
way, in that they give us a good effect in 
j winter. Over a large region of southern 
England and Ireland the plants are perfectly 


l cities. Their culture and propagation are 
of the easiest. 


The Celandine Poppy (Stylophorum diphyl- 
lum).—Far from showy, this is yet an in¬ 
teresting plant, and its general effect reminds 
one greatly of the Greater Celandine on a 



we think are particularly suitable for the 
bolder rock garden— i.e., the Yuccas of the 
eastern United States. In spite of coming 
from a warmer region, some of them are quite 
hardv in our country, and flower beautifully 
at the end of summe,^ Two—Y. fi^mentosa 
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happy if well placed. Growing them in a. 
hole-and-corner way will not do. There is 
nothing pays so well for grouping, and they 
give less trouble so. They do not even mind 
the effects of our town atmospheres—at least, 

I we have seen some very good ones near 


small scale. It grows only about a foot high, 
and in drier soils is even lees. It is a neat- 
growing plant, with pale-green, smooth 
leaves, deeply cut with several divisions, 
while the flowers are Poppy-like in their ap¬ 
pearance, the buds being nodding, like those 
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of the Poppy. When open they are yellow, 
and harmonise well with the pale-green 
leaves. They are each about 2 inches across, 
and are pleasing in their way. While not one 
of the first-rate plants, this Celandine Poppy 
is useful, especially in a damp part of the 
garden or planted in thin woods, where it 
might, indeed, be naturalised. In its own 
country (Canada and Northern United States) 
it is a woodland plant, and it might thus be 
employed in the woods attached to our 
pleasure grounds. With ordinary care it can 
be raised from seeds, and when planted its 
hardiness seems to remain unquestioned. It 
thrives best in a damp position, as suggested 
above.—S. A. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Eupatorium purpureum.— Like many other 
readers, I daresay, I have been visiting flower 
shows, in the hope of gaining information 
about new' plants and old ones of which I 
know little or nothing, and I have been a 
little surprised to see this Purple Hemp Agri¬ 
mony in a considerable number of stands of 
hardv plants. It does not seem to mo to be 
specially attractive, and I suppose its inclu¬ 
sion must be to secure a change of colour from 
the other flowers of autumn. I do not think 
it at all pleasing in the border, there being 
a want of brightness about its dull purple 
colouring, and it is by no means brilliant in 
a stand of flowers. It looks to me as if it is 
most suited for being a kind of foil for the 
yellow Sunflowers, Rudbcckias, and other 
golden blossoms of the late season. It wants, 

I am told, a moist place, and one sees it doing 
better in such a soil than in a drier border. 
Its usual height in the gardens in which I 
have seen it. is about 6 feet, but I am in¬ 
formed that it grows as much as 9 feet high. 

< in being told that it came from the United 
States, 1 turned up a book of reference, and 
discovered that it has some rather peculiar 
names, which I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
give for the benefit of those who take some 
interest in such questions as popular names, 
although our British one of Purple Agrimony 
is as good as any. It seems that it is called 
in the Uniied States Joe Pye, Trumpet-weed, 
Gravel root, and Tall or Purple Boneset. The 
last name would appear to suggest that it has 
some medicinal or, rather, surgical, value. 
It is also said to bear the names of Kidney 
Root and Queen of the Meadow. All that I 
can say is that our own Spirma which we call 
Queen of the Meadow has a better claim to 
that proud title than the Eupatorium. But 
opinions differ, I suppose, even in this. 

Perovskia atriplicifolia.- Pray, gentle 
reader, do not blame me for inflicting such a 
name upon you, but I saw this plant the other 
day, and the fact that our Purple Agrimony 
lias so many popular names, while, so far as 
I can find, this has none, was recalled to me 
when writing about the Eupatorium. I have 
been hunting for information about this 
Perovskia, but have been able to find very 
liitle about it, and from its look I am doubt¬ 
ful if it will be hardy with m, or, if hardy, 
w hether it is a perennial or biennial. I shall 
be glad if anyone can help me in the matter, 
ns it is a very nice plant in its own way, 
although there are, no doubt, many people 
who would say it is a “poor, ineffective, and 
unattractive ” plant. But I liked the glau¬ 
cous-white of the stems and the little blue 
flowers which grew along them, and this lik : ng 
was caused by a kind of harmony between 
the two. The inflorescence is one of the 
“spiky” kind, but sparse and rather elegant 
than otherwise. Nobody would, I think, be 
daring enough to say that it is a handsome 
plant, but there is probably a considerable 
number who would be taken with its quiet 
and pretty colour scheme. But the plant that 
1 saw was cut. and nobody could tell me what 
it needed. All I can discover about it is that 
it comes from the Himalayas and Afghanistan. 
I pray you. learned pundits in hardy plant 
knowledge, to come to the rescue with infor¬ 
mation ! 

Schafta’s Catchfly.— Soon after I got 
this plant, I formed a comparatively poor 
opinion of it, although T had botight it on the 
strength of a most reliable little book, now, I 
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think, out of print, and called “ Hardy 
Flowers,” by Mr. W. Robinson, which I 
picked up on a bookstall, and which served 
me until I found out and bought “ The Eng¬ 
lish Flower Garden.” May I suggest the re- 
publication, revised up to date, of this little 
book, which was issued at a price within the 
reach of many who cannot well afford the 
splendid, although not costly, “ English 
Flower Garden”? But I had formed my 
opinion from imperfect material in the shape 
of a small plant and quite early in the sea¬ 
son, before it had come into full flower. Had 
I delayed judgment until well into autumn, it 
would have been different. And so, when I 
look at this little Silene Schafta, I say, softly, 
to myself, “Peccavi,” and make up my mind 
over again not to be too hasty in conclusions 
about flowers, as about people. My matured 
conviction is that Silene Schafta is a pretty 
little alpine for the rockery or for the edging 
of the hardy-flower border. It is of a trailing 
habit, although not trailing to more than a 
few inches. It flowers sparsely in early 
summer, but profusely later and until the 
frost comes, so that it is a boon for the 
rockerv at a time when such dwarf plants 
are scarce. It likes, I believe, a rather light 
and sandy soil, and is absolutely hardy, I 
am told, in practically all English and Scot¬ 
tish gardens. When it is hardy in the latter, 
it is sure to be hardy in Ireland as well. 

The stemmed Torch Lily.— This is, I 
suppose, the name of that plant called 
Tritoma, or Kniphofia caulescens, whose ac¬ 
quaintance I have made, and which I have 
introduced into my garden. It is one of the 
plants which at once give one the impres¬ 
sion of being tender. It makes very fleshy, 
long, broad foliage, and when the plants be¬ 
come old the lower leaves die off as it ex¬ 
tends, and leave long, bare, thick stems. It 
is, altogether, a curious plant for a Tritoma 
(I fear I am not partial to the new name of 
Kniphofia), and is to the uninitiated more 
like a Yucca of the style of Y. gloriosa than 
anything else. Yet it is a Red Hot Poker, 
rh it is frequently called, and in summer 
ives us short spikes of red flowers. We 
ave finer Tritomas in the shape of those 
with larger and brighter “torches,” but we 
have none so fine as a foliage plant of tropi¬ 
cal appearance that I know of. A South of 
Scotland hardy plantsman, with whom I have 
some acquaintance, grows it and tells me that 
he knows of a good many plants in Scotland, 
these being quite hardy. He informs me 
that he ties together the leaves, which are 
evergreen, as winter approaches to keep the 
rain and snow from reaching the crowns. 
An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 

Would Mr. Jenkins or one of your other contributors 
write an article on the cultivation of the Antir¬ 
rhinum, also how to hybridise them for new varie¬ 
ties? 1 believe there is a double form of the plant, 
sent out by u German tirm. Could he give tlie name 
and address of the (Inn?—A. Sanders. 

[There is probably no plant more amenable 
to the climatic conditions common to the 
British Isles, or more easily grown in beds 
or borders, than the Snapdragon or Antirr¬ 
hinum. The seeds may be sown thinly in 
the open from April to June, either in drills 
or broadcast, transplanting the seedlings to 
permanent positions in September, or they 
may be treated as annuals by sowing them in 
slight warmth in January or February, and, 
after the customary pricking out and har¬ 
dening off, planted out early in May, to 
flower from midsummer onwards. Naturally, 
the former method gives the largest plants, 
and with a little time admirable bushes re¬ 
sult. As to soils, the plants prefer those of 
a light nature and poor, rather than rich 
uud inclined to grow rank, and produce fewer 
flowers where the soils are rich, moist, or re¬ 
tentive. On old walls and ruins plants grow 
and flower freely, and assume the character 
of a perennial. There are three distinct 
types—viz., dwarf, medium, and tall—each 
of which comes tolerably true to colour. Or¬ 
dinarily, the flowers are self-fertilised, while 
the bees, entering the flower and distributing 
the pollen, also fertilise the flowers quite 
freely. For purposes of cross breeding, it is 
well to set out a few plants apart, growing 


those intended for seed and pollen parents 
in a rather poor soil, and limiting the number 
of flowers per spike, not allowing the plants 
to carry too many spikes. If you have a dry, 
airy greenhouse, a few pot plants for see l- 
bearing purposes may be first grown in the 
open, and removed thither at flowering-time. 
As the flowers reach maturity, they should be 
removed from the spike by a sharp pull, 
which will bring away the anthers containing 
the pollen intact, leaving the stigma still at¬ 
tached to the ovary or seed-vessel. At that 
time the filament or tube will be seen to be 
erect, and the operator must wait till the 
apical portion of the filament curves over, 
and the etigmatic surface becomes nearly or 
quite white, w’hich, acording to the time and 
the weather, will be two or three days. The 
stigma may then be regarded as receptive, 
ana pollen, always perfectly dry, should bo 
applied from any of the selected varieties. 
Points of importance are the selection of the 
finest varieties, those having large flowers of 
decided colouring being the best. Good- 
habited plants should be selected always, 
while working to remix up the sections or 
types should not for a moment be tolerated. 
—E. H. J.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Bilk Vine (Periploea graeca).—Will you 
kindly tell me the name of this plant, whether it 
should have any decorative value beyond what it 
shows at present, and whether, if allowed to seed, it 
would be a troublesome thing? It is perfectly hardy, 
and was oent to me for Asclepias curassavica.—C. L. 

[The name of the plant of which you en¬ 
close specimen is Periploca grseca. Botani- 
cally it belongs to the same order as the As¬ 
clepias. It is a native of the South of 
Europe, and for covering arbours, pergolas, 
and similar purposes it is very useful. The 
flowers, borne, as a rule, in July, are in the 
shape of a five-pointed star, and of a peculiar 
brownish colour, so thickly covered with 
short hairs as to give them quite a velvety ap¬ 
pearance. As may be seen by the profusion 
of seed-pods, the flowers are very numerous, 
and attractive by reason of their uncommon 
appearance. Their odour is, however, un¬ 
pleasant. Though the seeds float al>out, as 
do those of the Thistle, we have never found 
self-sown ones germinate to any extent, and 
do not think they are in this respect likely to 
prove troublesome to you.J 

Forming a Dutch garden.— Will you kiodly 
tell mo how to make a Dutch garden? The ground 
faces south, on tho slope, 40 feet by 8 feet.— Bulb. 

[The simplest way to make a Dutch garden 
is to throw your piece of ground into squares, 
forming beds and walks, as may beBt suit your 
own plants and taste. Dutch gardens, like 
a great many others made in mediaeval times, 
were very ornate. They were laid out in pat¬ 
terns, such as architects now use for walls 
and panels, and were surrounded by clipped 
trees, the result being an atrociously ugly one. 
We suppose you would not want to do that, 
but, if so, go and look at the hideous result in 
gardens at Vienna and some other continental 
cities.— Ed.] 

Hydrangeas in Jersey.— The two Hydrangea- 
blooms are not the largest I have. A fortnight ago 
I cut one of a uniform diameter of 18 inches. The 
plants are grown in the open garden. The two por¬ 
tions of branch are sent to show on what the blooms 
were produced. The plants in winter were pruned to 
the ground, which accounts for the vigorous new 
wood; but since growth started no thinning line been 
resorted to.— Edward Voisin, Millbrook, Jeney. 

[The two heads, each measuring 18 inches 
in diameter, of Hydrangea sent are the finest 
that we have ever seen. That such massive 
clusters were produed by plants cut down to 
the ground in the winter is a revelation to us, 
for we did not think it possible for the plants 
to produce such flower-heads on this season’s 
growth. The shoots sent with the flowers 
are equally interesting with the blossoms, 
for they are as stout as one's middle finger - 
in fact, such shoots have never before come 
under our notice. You may well feel proud 
of your success in growing Hydrangeas, and 
any further particulars regarding the con¬ 
ditions under which they have been grown,' 
soil, etc., will prove of interest, not only to 
us, but to the many readers of Gardening 
Illustrated. The annual cutting down is 
quite different from the treatment usually fol¬ 
lowed in the culture of Hydrangeas.] 
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Sea Hollies.— Regarding this fine family, 
Mr. Arnott (page 532) rightly says that the 
varieties differ greatly in their behaviour in 
different gardens. Not only is this the case, 
but they also vary in character in different 
situations in the same garden. In my pre¬ 
vious note on Eryngiums, I mentioned that 
the plants in deep black loam made the best 
specimens and gave the best heads of bloom. 
In this position, E. Olivierianum, E. alpinum, 
and another variety which I got as E. Zabelli, 
make such vigorous growths that, like Mr. 
Arnott’s plants, they may be divided with a 
fcpade. Fifty yards away, the same varieties 
in a southern and fully exposed situation 
would resent division, and, while they are 
perfectly happy, do not increase, or, indeed, 
bloom so well as those in the deep border. 


ticularly well attended to in the way of drain¬ 
age, w ill inevitably die during w : inter; E. 
bromeliaefolium I have seen doing well, but 
have not grown it, and, in common with Mr. 
Arnott, I would thankfully receive hints on 
this fine class from your readers.—K bt. 


HABERLEA. 


If, by comparison, I speak of the Ilaberlens 
as the miniature alpine representatives of the 
| Streptocarpus, it would be but to afford 
readers a good general idea of a very re¬ 
markable—if not, indeed, unique—genus of 
rock and shade-loving plants. To all intents 
and purposes the Haberleas are indeed minia¬ 
ture Streptocarpi, and both belong to the 
same great order Gesneraceoe. In both there 


Haberlea rhodopensis in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Hasletners. 


beloved of the plants will be present, and in 
such the roots will penetrate far into crack 
or crevice, closely pressing or adhering to the 
rocks meanwhile, and thus happily situated 
will presently build up their mound-like tufts, 
and from which in early June come the first 
evidences of a very delightful flowering. 
Like the Ramondias, these plants prefer 
ledges of rocks or their nearly vertical faces, 
and such as these receiving and retaining for 
the benefit of the plants all the moisture, 
whether applied by hand or coming from the 
clouds, are of some importance when arrang¬ 
ing the groups of plants. Of an equal im- 
i portance is plenty of eoil into which the roots 
may freely penetrate. A mixture of loam, 
peat, leaf-soil, and sand in about equal parts 
would be well suited to their requirements, 
the plains being impatient of 
heavy or retentive soils or those 
containing a large proportion of 
lime. 

In view of what has been said 
as to tho rock shelter and shade- 
loving propensities of the Haber¬ 
leas, ono does not expect to find 
them in positions of extreme dry¬ 
ness, either in sun or planted be¬ 
neath ledges of rocks, whoio very 
projecting character is a cap or 
tile, as it were, that precludes the 
possibility of moisture reaching 
their root-fibres or tufts. Vet I 
have seen instances of this even 
in good gardens, and the browmed 
and starved leafage and almost 
flowerless plants were but the evi¬ 
dences of their unhappy lot. Dry¬ 
ness, above all things, is most 
inimical to their well-being, and 
the plants would be far happier 
in the fullest sunlight if only root- 
moisture were forthcoming when 
required. I do not suggest the 
latter, rather do I give it by way 
of emphasising tho requirements 
of the plants. Just how beauti¬ 
ful these plants become when es¬ 
tablished is seen in the accom¬ 
panying illustration of some colo¬ 
nies of the best-known species, H. 
rhodopensis, the white-throated 
blossoms of which have a purplish 
exterior. Of this fine alpino 
there is a pure-white form, H. r. 
virginalis, a rare and beautiful 
plant. H. Heldreichi, with sil¬ 
vered rosettes of leaves and 
violet-coloured flowers, is a plant 
of great charm, and in cultivation 
is, perhaps, the most exacting of 
its race. Coming from Servia, 
loo, it would appear to dislike 
the fog and damp of an English 
winter. H. Ferdinandi Coburgi 
is another rare and beautiful spe¬ 
cies, with rounder leaves than tho 
rest. Its flowers are of a rosy- 
purple hue, and very pretty. This 
is not generally known in cultiva¬ 
tion—indeed, that now figured is 
the beet known of a small genus 
of plants whose members are in¬ 
dispensable to all interested in 
alpines and who take delight in 
growing the choicest of rock gar 
den plants. E. H. Jenkins. 


The soil in their case is of a much lighter dc- I 
scription, but is fairly deep and in good heart. 
Of a pretty comprehensive collection, in ad¬ 
dition to those above-mentioned, I consider 
the best varieties to be : E. giganteum, always 
easily known by its glistening white leafage 
and white heads; E. tripartitum, of rapid 
growth, and soon making a handsome speci¬ 
men, bearing dark blue flowers ; E. planum, 
too well known to need description ; E. ame- 
thystinum, a gem in respect of colour, al¬ 
though of rather untidy habit; and, of 
course, our own native E. maritimum, in re¬ 
gard to which it may be said that in varying 
situations it grows from 10 inches to 18 inches 
high. As to the Pandanus varieties, my ex¬ 
perience is limitedy^Jhe type, E.jpandani- 1 
foliupj,Jj8 impajtien^of arc^Jifc^s par- 


are the same tubular-inclined, half-drooping 
flowers, the same rugged or crinkled leaf- 
growth, though of necessity the differences of 
6ize and form send them by a bound, as it 
were, to the extreme limits of a very remark¬ 
able chain. At the same time, their affinity 
is apparent to even a casual observer, and it 
is worthy of note here, inasmuch as in¬ 
stances of the Gesneracese order are by no 
means common among choice alpine plants. 
I say “choice ” because it is the occurring of 
such things as the Haberleas that tends to 
elevate alpine plants generally. In the case 
of the Haberleas, however, the position must 
be in a cool and shady place, better still of a 
porous, moisture-imparting nature, for these 
are things most essential to their needs. In 
such a spot those uniformly cool conditions 


The Lemon-scented Verbena.— Those who 
have not been successful in the propagation 
of cuttings of Aloysia citriodqra will do well 
■ to defer trying until next spring, unless they 
are prepared to give the cuttings the benefit 
of the heat of a propagator. The cuttings 
selected should, if possible, be those having a 
I “heel,” inserting them round the sides of a 
pot of sandy sou and covering with a bell- 
glass, if the pot cannot be plunged in a pro¬ 
pagator. The soil must be kept moist, but 
moisture must not be allowed to remain on 
the bell-glass, as this will lead to damping off 
This, therefore, means frequent wiping of the 
1 interior of the glass. When rooted, the 
young plants shoiud be kept near the glass. 

1 It is much easier to strike the cuttings iu 
spring than in aWtufnni^4lEPWNSMAN. 
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OHRY3ANTHEMUM8. 

GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

THERE are no more popular plants in the gar¬ 
den in the early autumn than Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Unlike the later-blooming sorts, their 
flowering is not dependent upon the owner 
of the garden having a glass-house ; on the 
contrary, one may, if he so desires, have 
them in bloom from the middle of August> 
but for most people September is 60 on 
enough, as it is then that many of the sum¬ 
mer-flowering subjects begin to fade, and 
thus the Chrysanthemums give a renewed 
beauty, and continue until the frosts put an 
end to outdoor blooms. 

Sometimes there is a difficulty in keeping 
the old stools during the winter, and in some 
parts of the country, in exposed gardens, this 
itf not easily got over without the aid of a 
shelter of some description. It is, therefore, 
advisable, if possible, to place a number of 
roots in a cold-frame for the winter, dividing 
and replanting them towards the end of 
March. If a frame is not available, the next 
best thing to do is to take advantage of any 
borders having a south aspect, and in particu¬ 
lar those having a wall at the back, as 
these Chrysanthemums will take no harm for 
the next few months. Should neither of these 
arrangements obtain, then each plant should 
receive a mulching of leaves after the old 
stems have been cut away at the end of Octo¬ 
ber, and in many instances this will be all 
that is necessary. It is a mistake to smother 
the roots with a mass of heavy stable-manure, 
ns this keeps the air from the roots, whereas 
leaves are light and warm. A mulch of 
manure in the spring will do far more good. 
A few of the less robust sorts may die, but 
there are many that will go through the win¬ 
ter little, if any, the worse. I have some 
plants in my garden that have been so treated 
for several years, and each spring I pull off 
pieces of roots and replant. In this way one 
is able to get strong plants, that will stand a 
certain amount of frost. I do not know what 
the general experience has been in regard to 
staking outdoor Chrysanthemums during the 
past season, but, owing to so much wind and 
rain, I have found that Bamboo-canes 
have been of very little \ise ; they do not seem 
to grip the soil like a wooden stake, and many 
of my plants had to be relieved of the Bamboo 
rods and stouter sticks substituted. 

I do not think that many people trouble to 
disbud garden Chrysanthemums nowadays; 
most growers whom I know preferring a 
medium quantity of flowers, that may be cut 
and brought into the house. I have been 
pleased to note in not a few gardens how the 
early-flowering Pompons are being grown. 
This, I think, is as it should be. A good few 
of the Pompons are dwarf, and take up little 
room in a border. Where early-flowering 
6orts have been grown in pots for room deco¬ 
ration, they are sometimes placed out-of-doors 
just as they are and left; this is almost sure 
to kill them. Such plants are best turned out 
of the pots, the old stems cut off and planted 
straight away. Treated thus, they will stand 
a much better chance of surviving the winter 
than if left in pots exposed to frost. 
y WOODBASTWICK. 


v NOTES AND REPLIES. 

'Chrysanthemum®, early-flowering (P. s. 

— Wo are supposing you mean early flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums. If so. you can, wlu-n the plants have 
<lo:io flowering, cut them down, lift them, and put 
them into a frame for the wiutcr, breaking those up 
in th“ epring and growing on in putr for a time 
mi’il you wish to plant out in May You will find 
an article dealing with the treatment of above on 
this page. 

Trial of single-flowered border Chrysan¬ 
themums.— The first of the visits to the trial 
of single Chrysanthemums growing in the 
open border in the nursery of Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Limited, Merstham, Surrey, 
took place on Saturday, 10th ult,, and. in ad¬ 
dition lo drawing up a list of too much-alike 
varieties, the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, under 
whose auspices the trial is being conducted, 
compiled a list of tho best early-flowering 
singles under their respective colours, men- 
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tioned below. The figures in brackets repre¬ 
sent the number of points given to each, three 
being the maximum. 


White. 
White City (3) 
Minnie (2) 

Phyllis Cowley (3) 


Creamy White. 
Rt» Orantham (3) 
Lily Ovend«-n (3) 

Chestnut. 
Chestnut (3) 

Donald (2) 

Rosy Bronze. 
Alexandra (3) 
Blush. 

Braziers Beauty (3) 
Amaranth. 
Dorothy ( 2 ) 


Crimson Terra-cotta. 
Dr. Ingram (3) 

Rosy Pink. 
Esther (3) 

Chestnut Red. 
Gold Lace (3) 

Ruby Red. 
Hilda's Favourite (3) 
Ruby (3) 


Crimson Chestnut. 
Kate Westlake (3) 
Bronzy Terra-cotta. 

Mary (3) 

Chestnut, suffused 
Salmon. 
Masterpiece (3) 

Deep Yellow. 
Keliie King (3j 
Rosy Blush. 

Olive i2) 

Bkon2y Yellow. 
Prolitie (2) 

Golden Rose. 
Sunset (3) 

Reddish Terra-cotta. 
Wells’ Pride (3j 
Blush Pink. 

Pink Gem (3) 

Bronzy Salmon. 
Parapan (3) 

Rosy Amaranth. 
Richard (3) 

Golden Chestnut. 
W. A. Cull (3) 


Yellow. 
Marie Corelli (3) 


Orange Buff. 
W. Newton (3) 


Abercorn Beauty and Polly, in the decorative 
section, were regarded as synonymous.— 
A. R. H. 


VEGETABLES. 

COTTAGERS’ EXHIBITIONS. 


White Turnips, especially of the Snowball 
type, have been very plentiful and good, as 
also have been Turnip-rooted Beets. The 
Crimson Globe is always the best. These, 
however handsome, have to be subjected to 
the severe test of cutting, that colour and 
texture of flesh might be tested, as, after 
all, much as form may count, quality of 
flesh dominates. In few things is tnere need 
for improvement so much as with Cabbages. 
These are too commonly large, coarse, and 
leafy. But the common times for holding 
these shows being July and August, are not at 
all the best for Cabbages, and it too often 
happens that, whilst all the best earlier 
hearts have been cut, only large late hearts 
are left into the summer. If cottagers 
would sow seed of some smaller-hearted 
variety, such as The Etampes or Winning- 
stadt, in a frame in February, and plant out 
on to firm soil in April, they should have 
fine young fresh hearts to cut in the sum¬ 
mer. Still, with a wealth of Peas, Beans, 
Cauliflowers, and so on, Cabbages are little 
wanted in hot weather. Cauliflowers have 
been commonly seen, and very good, quite 
free from caterpillar; but some exhibitors 
who have great faith in size send large, 
open heads rather than smaller solid ones. 
The results of the judging should help to 
educate them better. Marrows, Tomatoes, 
Lettuces, and other crops all eet encourage¬ 
ment ; and the result of these shows is 
indeed full of interest and of pleasure. Cer¬ 
tainly in the kingdom of horticulture they 
are doing a great and a good work in their 
way. _ A. D. 


For one exhibition which favours gardeners 
and amateurs most there are, in the country, 
probably ten which have been instituted 
specially in the interests of the cottager 
and allotment worker. That in very many 
cases these exhibitions have been promoted 
from purely beneficent motives there can 
be no doubt, as the ordinary worker who 
cultivates a cottage garden or an allotment 
well is invariably at once a sober man, a 
desirable citizen, and a producer of valuable 
food. But it is of little consequence as to 
the operating motives; what is most im¬ 
portant is their results. In the County of 
Surrey there is hardly a parish or continua¬ 
tion of two or three parishes that has not 
its local flower show, and with all these the 
produce of the wage earner forms tho staple 
subjects of exhibition. It is curious to note 
also, as showing the emphasis which the 
organising committee put on crope, that 
almost invariably the first classes are de¬ 
voted to Potatoes. Of these, as a rule, 
really capital camples are commonly seen, 
and if what so far has this year been seen 
at many of these local shows be regarded as 
evidence, then the Potato crop this year will 
be a great and clean one. However, so very 
much depends just now on a fine, dry 
autumn. L T nsavoury as Onions are, they also 
constitute prominent features. Whilst every¬ 
where are found classes for spring and 
for autumn-sown bulbs, in Borne cases a third 
class is added for winter or glass-raised 
bulbs, and then one sees the famous Ailsa 
Craig shown in grand form. The favourite 
autumn-raised bulbs are chiefly Tripolis and 
Roecas, but Ailsa Craig is also sometimes 
seen represented by very fine bulbs. Ko far 
as Peas and Long-pod Beans are concerned, 
these have been seen in great quantities, and. 
remarkably fine, also, this season. I doubt 
whether, and in spite of some trilling 
failures with Peas, we have ever had a better 
season for these two pod-bearing crops than 
the present one. Then Runner and Dwarf 
French Beans, though both later than usual, 
have in the later shows been seen remark¬ 
ably good. CaTrots have rarely been 6een 
good, although few counties produce better 
roots than does Surrey, for its sandy soil is 
famous for these. The maggot and rust seem 
to have in many places been very destruc¬ 
tive, and the finding of a real remedy seems 
to be still remote. I can advise nothing 
better than a big tubful of strong soot-water 
at hand, ready to water the rows of plants 
with so Boon as well above ground, doing so 
| at least twice weekly. Dustings of dry soot 
seldom reach the maggot once it is hatched 
* in the soil. 


THE CATAWISSA TREE-ONION. 
There is at present in the Albert or Cale¬ 
donia Gardens, the oldest allotment plots in the 
City of Glasgow, a small bed of Onions that 
puzzle and cause surprise among the amateur 
growers of flowers and vegetables. The 
Onions were planted Shallot-wise in the 
spring. The parent Onion sends up the usual 
foliage, separates into a number of bulbs in 
the manner of a Shallot; each bulb sends up 
a flower-stalk, bearing a flower or seed-pod, 
from which a cluster of small bulbs emanates. 
These grow to the size of marbles and send 
out foliage and a flowering-stem, from which 
grow clusters of bulbs, as happened in the 
first case from the parent bulb. This second 
series of aerial bulbs is, to all appearance, 
about to repeat the growth of tho parent 
bulb, although 1H feet from the ground, and 
supported bv stakes. The original bulbs 
were sent from America, and distributed 
among a few amateurs, who, on growing them 
last season, w’ere astonished to see them send 
out from the flower-stem tendrils or filaments 
supporting small bulbs. Thinking they were 
not worthy of a place in the garden, they 
were cast aside as useless freaks. My friend, 
who w r as amused with the unusual growths of 
the Onion, got possession of as many as 
planted a small bed. The result is as stated 
in the foregoing paragraph. There are no 
growths from the stem this season, but suc¬ 
cessive clusters of small bulbs from the flower 
or seed-pod. 

The Albert—now Caledonia—Gardens have 
been fully fifty yearB under cultivation, and 
continue to produce excellent crops of whole¬ 
some vegetables and a splendid display of 
well-grown flowering plants, herbaceous and" 1 
annual. Tho beautifully-arranged mixed 
borders, grown on the sloping system, gave 
the judges considerable concern as to their 
awards at the annual show' on Saturday, the 
20th ult., 60 close, was the competition among 
the plot-holders. The beds of Leeks, Pars¬ 
ley, Celery, etc., as well as the bods of an* 
nuals, were of superior quality. The exten¬ 
sion of allotment gardening in and around 
our large cities deserves encouragement by 
those in authority. John Thomson. 

[The Onion you refer to above is the Catawissa 
Tree-Onion , a slight modification of the Tree- 
i Omiom, from which it is distinguished by the 
great vigour of its growth and the rapidity u ith 
which the bulblcts begin to grow without being 
detached from the top of the stem. These have 
hardly attained their full size when they emit 
i stem s ivhicli also produce bulblets, this second tier 
I of bulblcts in favourable seasons emitting green 
I shoots, leaves, or barren stems, bringing the 
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height of the plant, ns in your case, up to 21 feet, 
and sometimes over. After two years they stop 
grouing, and the trusses become very vigorous, 
ranging in number from twenty to thirty each, 
with from ten to twenty bulblets. but less 
frequently throwing out a second batch of stems. 
The flavour of the bulbs and shoots is very like 
that of the common Onion. The bulblets may 
also be used after stripping them of the outside 
skin, winch is very hard. Our illustration gives 
a good idea ■>f this Onion. — Ed.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celery-leaves diseased.— I have two rows of 
f-trong Celery-plante, which, until about ten days ago, 
wore apparently absolutely healthy, since then 
several of the loaves have turned like the enclosed 
specimen. Can you kindly iuh i»u me how to treat 
the plants to pn-wnt furtlor spread of the com¬ 
plaint? 1 may say that we have heavy clay »oil 
here.— Ella U. Al. CJiblun. 

[Your Celery-leaves have been attacked by 
a fungus—the Celery-leaf-spot (Septoria 
petroselini var. apii). Pick off and burn all 
the affected leaves, and spray the others with 
Bordeaux mixture or an ammoniacal solution 
of carbonate of copper. Dissolve 1 oz. of 
carbonate of copper and 5 ozs. of ammonia 
in a quart of hot water, then add 16 gallons 
of water. If next year you find any traces of 
the fungus spray twice lightly with Bordeaux 
mixture. See article “Leaf diseases of 
Celery,” in a coming issue.] 

Tomatoes for winter.— We have often 
had a good winter crop from Sunrise by 
thinning and training in the young shoots 
which spring from the main stems after the 
first crop has been gathered. Each young 
shoot will throw one good truss of blossoms, 
and as Sunrise is a good setter, with a little 
warmth during winter the fruits ripen and 
colour well on the plants. A successional crop 
could be had by sowing seeds now, and 
growing the plants in pots, shifting them as 
required until they occupy 10-inch pots. 
They must bo grown near the glass in a 
light house freely ventilated. These plants 
will commence flowering in March, and the 
blossoms will set well then in a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 dogs, or so. I have had a good 
crop in pots standing on a shelf at the pack 
of a lean to house, the plants being trained 
down under the roof, but near the glass.— H. 

Fertilising: Tomatoes. Have any of your 
readers ever seen any bee, butterfly, moth, 
fly, or wduged insect of any kind going from 
one Tomato-flower to another to fertilise 
them? Mv reason for asking is that some 
time ago i read an article in your paper on 
the subject, in which the writer seemed to 
assert that such was the case. Hero in Jer¬ 
sey Tomatoes are grown by the acre in tho 
open, as well as under glass. I grow some 
under glass, and also in the open against a 
south wall. I have never seen any insect fer¬ 
tilising the flowers. I have also inquired 
among growers, and those whom I asked have 
assured me that they have never seen any¬ 
thing of the kind. As the flowers close at 
night, moths cannot get at them. I have just 
visited a field where the owner grew side by 
side Carter’s Sunrise and Stirling Castle 
Tomatoes, every alternate plant. I noticed 
that lots of the plants of Sunrise had fruit 
with the distinctive little protuberance of 
Stirling Castle, and were much finer and 
larger. I also noticed that the bunches of 
Stirling Castle had the long truss of the 
former, and were of a better shape and 
smoother than the run of pure Stirling Castle. 
T asked the reason, and he 6aid he had saved 
his own seed, from plants that he grew side 
bv side last year. In my greenhouse, to fer¬ 
tilise tho plants, I shake them every day at 
about 11 a.m., and very few flowers fail to 
set. In the fields, where the owners have a 
large number to attend to, very often plants 
lie over each other before being tied up, and 
the grower whose field I visited told me he 
had a lot to attend to both this year and last, 
and sometimes the plants were days like this. 
—C.«SARIEN8IS. 

Moving Mint (H. B. Smith).- The bc*t time to 
transplant Mint is in spring, when about 6 inches of 
new growth have been made. At that time, if you 
lift the tufts you will find many of the young shoots 
bristling with roots, and such as theste taken singly 
or two or more together and planted, make excellent 
tufts by the autumn. Mint-roots are frequently 
transplanted in the autumn and winter, though this 
is certainly not the best time for the work. 
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HINT8 FOR THR AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— All beds filled with 
tender, summer-flowering things may now be 
cleared and made ready for autumn, winter, 
and spring effect. A good deal may be done 
with dwarf evergreens and variegated shrubs, 
and where these are moved occasionally they 
are always in condition for moving without 
giving any check. Early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums make a bright mass, and will con¬ 
tinue to flower till severe frost comes; and 
dwarf, sturdy plants may be used to fill tubs, 
vases, and window-boxes. They may be 
lifted with balls without feeling any check, 
especially if a spade had been worked round 
them ten days ago. Where Violas and Pan¬ 
sies were sown early in April and trans¬ 
planted when large enough, they will be com¬ 
ing into flower now, and will bloom pretty 
well continuously. Our beds of blue and 
yellow- Pansies are now' very bright. Other 
beds and borders can be planted with bulbs 
and hardy annuals, and the cost of filling 
beds in this way need not be much. The 
soil is in beautiful condition now' for plant¬ 
ing. It may be better to leave Roses a little 
longer, as the growth is soft, and moving 
just now may cause the bark to shrink. The 
same may be said of deciduous trees and 
shrubs, but all evergreens may be moved 
successfully now if the work is carefully 
done. All groundwork involving the moving 
of turf may be done now. It is too late now 
to 6ow Grass-seeds with any chance of suc¬ 
cess. All kinds of hardy plants, including 
Pinks, Carnations, etc., may be moved now-, 
w-atering freely if the weather is dry. 

Fruit garden.—I suppose we shall never 
get own-rooted Apple-trees in any quantity. 
Branches sawn off Mank’s and other Codlins 
and planted firmly in a shady border will 
root, and some may bear fruit the following 
year. I have rooted a few cuttings of Mank’s 
Codlin, but raising from cuttings is too un¬ 
certain, and layering means establishing a 
stool ground. This is an age of cheapness, 
and own-rooted trees could not be sold so 
cheanlv as grafted trees. Personally, I have 
no objection to grafted or budded trees, but 
the few own-rooted trees I have had in the 
past have left a favourable impression on my 
mind. Root-pruning, if necessary, may be 
done now. This work should, I think, be 
done in a conservative spirit. I have seen 
trees crippled by doing too much, and if the 
trees are of a manageable size, lifting and 
replanting will give all the check required. 
I am in favour of lifting all young trees three 
years after planting, shortening the longest 
roots just a little, and laying them out 
straight from 6 inches to 8 inches from the 
surface of the ground. The spade should 
never be used over the roots of fruit-trees, 
the fork and hoe will do all the cultivating 
necessary; and when the trees begin to 
bear freely, surface feeding will do all that 
is necessary to increase productiveness. Any 
trees which are worn out may be grubbed up, 
and the position prepared for other trees. 
Cuttings of bush fruits may be selected of 
the right size and length and prepared for 
planting. The cuttings should not be less 
than 12 inches long. Cut close under a 
joint, and remove all buds except the three 
upper ones. Gooseberries intended for 
dessert should be trained as Palmette-Verrier 
on wires, as both size and flowers are better 
when the fruits are fully exposed. 

Vegetable garden.— Rhubarb should not 
be pulled from after August, and roots lifted 
for forcing should not be divided, cut about, 
or damaged in lifting, as the large roots bleed 
if damaged, and the produce is weakened. 
Where there is a good-sized Mushroom- 
house all of this kind of work can be done 
there. Cauliflowers are in good condition 
now. Break a leaf or two over the hearts to 
keep off sunshine and frost. This will suffice 
for the present, but later the plants will be 
lifted with balls, and planted either in pits 
or cool-house, or, as a last resource, dig a 
trench and plant deeply, w-ith the leaves tied 
over the hearts. Spare frames can be filled 
with Lettuces and Endives. Both of these 
come in well after Cucumbers or Melons. 
If the soil is light make it firm before plant¬ 
ing. Sinall sakding may be sown as often 


as required in boxes under glass, where 
heat is used later on. A good supply of 
Mint and Tarragon should be established in 
boxes ready for forcing. There is usually a 
big demand for green Mint later, and herbs 
of all kinds are required, but a good supply 
of Parsley should be ready, as this cannot 
be improvised. There should be Green Peas 
now if the right kinds are grown, and it is 
better to trust to well-know-n kinds than go 
in for novelties on the strength of advertise¬ 
ment. This remark applies to many other 
things. 

Conservatory.— The time is near at hand 
when we shall have to depend upon the glass 
structures for flowers for cutting. There 
will be Roses, Dahlias, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums outside as long as tho weather re¬ 
mains open, and we may have a fine autumn, 
as the summer has been disappointing ; but, 
in the main, after tho present month, flowers 
for cutting will come from the conservatory 
and other glasshouses. Chrysanthemums are 
now a strong feature and will remain so till 
after Christmas. Carnations are coming on 
in great numbers, and Liliums of various 
kinds where retarded bulbs are available. 
Marguerites are also plentiful. Retarded 
Spiraeas and Azalea mollis are, perhaps, 
more useful now than they were in the 
spring, as the flowers will last longer. Zonal 
Pelargoniums of the double and semi-double 
varieties are useful where a speciality is 
made of them, but a little warmth will be 
wanted now for these and Bouvardias, some 
of which are now in flower and others com¬ 
ing on. A very strong feature will be made 
with bulbs and Freesias. Roman and other 
early-flowering Hyacinths and Narcissi that 
were potted early will soon be showing some 
progress. When potted in August they will 
flower early without much forcing. The 
paper-white Narcissi that were potted or 
boxed early will he in flower early in De¬ 
cember. Arum Lilies are coming on, and if 
the roots were rested reasonably they will 
soon flower when heat is applied. Camellias 
have been rather neglected of late years, but 
where there is a large conservatory or a long 
cool, glass corridor to keep gay, Camellias 
appear to me to be almost indispensable. All 
plants of a tender nature should be under 
cover now. There is a good deal of bright¬ 
ness in Salvias, and they are easily pro¬ 
pagated and grown. If large plants are 
w-anted, plant them out early in June and 
pot up in September. These now are very 
bright, and will last some time. One of the 
best climber** for winter effect in a lofty 
house is the variegated variety of Cobtea 
scandens. Let it trail about and form 
festoons in a light and graceful manner, and 
long pieces may be cut from it if deBired for 
table or other decoration. All watering as far 
as possible should be done in the morning. 
Soot-water in a weak, clear state may bo 
given to Camellias and other things which 
require a stimulant. Later on Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, etc., may have nitrate of soda. 

8tOVO. —Steady fires and careful watering 
will be essential now. Shade may be dis¬ 
pensed with except in the case of recently- 
potted young plants, and these may be 
shaded when necessary with sheets of paper 
inside. Something may be done even in a 
small house with climbers, and in a large 
house climbers are a necessity. Allamanda* 
will grow either in pots or planted out, and 
these will still be showing a few flowers. 
Water may be gradually reduced, and if in 
pots they may be removed to a cooler house 
by-and-bye, as they always flower well after 
a rest in winter. The Hoyas are interesting 
climbers, and if Hoya carnosa is planted near 
the back wall of the stove it will climb to 
the wall and make a charming covering. It. 
may also be trained in many other ways on 
wires. Hoyas also may be kept drier and 
cooler in winter. This house ie very bright 
now with flowers and foliage. Euphorbia, 
planted against a wall in a light position, will 
produce long sprays of scarlet blossoms all 
winter. 

Cucumbers. —These in cool-houses and 
frames will now be pretty well over, and if 
Cucumbers are wanted in winter, and a few 
will be required, they must have warmth both 
under the roots and in the atmosphere; but 
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where there is a comfortable bottom-heat, the 
atmospheric heat need not rise much above 
60 degs. unlees the demand becomes urgent. 
Young plants should be permitted to grow 
some distance up the house before stopping, 
as this adds to their vigour, and in winter 
this is important. Keep control of the growth, 
and there will be plenty of fruits, which 
should be cut when large enough for use. 

Pines.—The necessary rearranging has 
probably been completed, and things made 
ready for winter. Where Pines are planted 
out on what is termed the Hamiltonian sys¬ 
tem, two or three suckers are usually left on 
Iho stools to form a second crop. This system 
used to pay when the West Indian Pines were 
badly grown, but of late years the culture in 
the warm islands—Azores and elsewhere—has 
been much improved, and the market Pine 
grower has had to turn his attention to other 
matters, and the other matters, such as Cu¬ 
cumbers and Grapes, have not proved much 
more profitable—in fact, I think that Pines in 
country places, where leaves are plentiful to 
yield bottom-heat, might have another trial. 

Late Vinery.—Thick-skinned Grapes must 
have a little fire-heat to finish the ripening 
now, unless fire-heat was freely used in the 
spring when started, but in a season like the 
present, when there has been so little sun¬ 
shine, one coifid scarcely do without fires in 
Muscat-houses. The sub-laterals should be 
reduced now, especially where the foliage 
is up near the glass, where it might arrest 
the condensed moisture, and convey it to 
the bunches of Grapes. If the Grapes have 
to hang long, the house should be kept in 
good repair, as water dripping about the 
house has a ruinous effect upon Grapes. All 
plants should be taken out of the house if 
the Grapes are to hang long in the house, 
but rine Grapes will keep better in a dry 
Cirape-room free from dust than hanging on 
the Vines, and it is generally more easy to 
regulate the temperature in a room than in 
a glass-house. E. Hobday. 

THB COXING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 10th. — The gathering of fruit is still 
being done, but late Apples and Pears will be 
loft till they part easily from the stalk. There 
are always some improvements to be made, 
which require the moving of trees, shrubs, 
and other hardy things. If hardy, herbaceous 
plants are to be kept in a healthy, free-grow¬ 
ing condition, they must bo lifted and re¬ 
planted every three or four years, after 
trenching and manuring the ground. This 
work we are giving attemion to now. 

October 11th .—Ground is being trenched 
and prepared for new plantations of bush 
fruits, including Gooseberries and Red and 
White Currants. Black Currants and Rasp¬ 
berries will have a special site provided, 
where the ground is heavier and more holding 
in character. Prepared a border on the south 
side of a high wall for Figs. There was a 
large heap of Gtonee and brickbats, that had 
been accumulating for some time. These 
were used as a foundation, 6 inches in thick¬ 
ness, and were grouted in with lime and 
marie firm. 

October 12th.~ Replan led Box edgings that 
had become patchy in kitchen garden. 
Turned over the walks, levelled, and rolled 
dow r n firm. Changed the soil round several 
Deodar Cedars on the lawn, the growth of 
which was not quite satisfactory. Sowed a 
few clumps of Sweet Peas. Sometimes these 
autumn sowings do well, but we do not de¬ 
pend upon them altogether. It is only a ques- 
I ion of possessing several strings to our bow. 
Secured Cauliflowers turning in by tying the 
leaves over the hearts for the present. 

October 13th .—Preparing manure for Mush¬ 
room beds, and made up another lied in 
house. Potted a lot of large Hyacinths, and 
a lot of Dutch Roman Hyacinths and Narcissi 
has been placed in boxes, to come on quickly 
for cutting. Gladiolus The Bride and Spanish 
Irises have also been boxed, anu will come on 
in a cool pit. They will not force. Potted 
a lot of Violets. Prepared clumps to flower 
indoors. In our experience, Admiral Avel- 
lan and La France are good for this work. 

O'tuber l^th.— Planted/iLirttuccs and |En- 
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dives in frames. Planted a raised border 
with clumps of Lavender, interspersed with 
variegated Hollies. Put in cuttings of Ivies, 
choice varieties, including Hedera dentata, in 
boxes. Put in cuttings of China Roses, such 
as Ducher, Fellenberg, Armosa, Cramoisie 
Superieure, and Laurette Messimy. We want 
a lot of these for grouping in various posi¬ 
tions. Prepared a position in a recess of the 
lawn for an open group of Mulberries. 

October loth .—Rearranging plants in houses 
to make room for plants from cold-pits.^Ajt 
is no longer safe to leave Cinerarias jn places'" 
where no fire-heat can be had If frost comes. 
Finished planting out Carnation-layers. A 
few of each variety have been potted up for a 
special purpose, and will be kept in cold- 
frames till spring. Put in cuttings of several 
varieties of Euonymus. The broad-leaved 
silver variety is useful indoors. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
September 27th, 1910. 

At the fortnightly meeting on the above date 
the body of the hall, with the two annexes, 
was filled with the finest exhibits, almost 
every department being well represented. 
Dahlias, Michaelmas Daisies, and miscella¬ 
neous hardy flow r ers were seen everywhere, 
and cut Roses have never been more finely 
shown at a late September meeting. Such 
wealth and beauty in the Rose at this time 
would have been impossible a few years ago, 
hence, we realise each year the greater gar¬ 
den value of the Teas and Hybrid Teas, the 
latter of which, at least, have the greater 
claim to the term “Hybrid Perpetual” than 
many now included under that head. That 
the Roses were of such exceptional merit is 
the best tribute possible to the fine autumn, 
and possibly at no other season is the value of 
the Rose so amply demonstrated. Choice 
Orchids, fruit-trees in pots, ornamental 
Gourds, rarely-seen vegetables, named tube¬ 
rous Begonias, such as are expected at the 
Temple and Holland Park Shows, each con¬ 
tributed their quota to a display that was 
well-nigh embarrassing because of its endless 
variety. 

R0868.-The finest display of these was that 
from Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross. Hugo Roller, in peach and cream, 
was lovely, wliile such us Frau Karl Druschki, 
of which there was a group of several dozen, 
Lyon Rose. Mme. Abel Chatenav, Mme. Leon 
Pain, Hugh Dickson, Le Progres, Prince de 
Bulgarie, White Mamau Coehet, Little Fairy, 
white perpetual-flowering. Lady Roberts, and 
Pharisacr were among the best in a very fine 
lot. Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colches¬ 
ter, also had many lovely flowers, and of these 
Duchess of Wellington, a shapely flower in 
saffron-yellow, Molly Sharman Crawford 
(white), Margaret Molyneux (saffron-yellow), 
Mme. Segond Webber (pink), and Pharisaer 
were among the best. Messrs. MeGredy, 
Portadown, Ireland, had an admirable lot of 
flowers, securing no less than three awards of 
merit for novelties, these being Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens, a white Tea, a model flower of great 
beauty, Dorothy Rateliffe, similar in shape to 
the Lyon Rovse, though larger and paler in 
colour, and Ethel Malcolm, a pink-coloured 
variety of much merit. This firm exhibited 
many others in fine style. Mr. George 
Prince, Oxford, and Messrs. Crisp and Son, 
Colchester, both staged excellent collections 
of flowers, the Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, 
Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, including in 
an admirable lot the new »emi-double Rose 
du Barri, Claudius (red), Lady Hillingdon, 
Alexander Zarifi (a lovely single in old-gold 
and rose), Victor Hugo (rich and dark, and of 
exceptional merit and fragrance), and J. L. 
Mock (a deep, richly-coloured La France). 

Dahlias. —These were both numerous and 
good, the majority of the leading growers ex¬ 
hibiting. One of the largest exhibits was that 
from Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
whose well-grown, well staged singles always 
command attention. If possible, these were 
finer than usual, and were seen in great 
variety. Pompon, Cactus, and Pteony- 
flow ? ered sorts were equally good, and nume¬ 
rously shown. Messrs. Carter Page and Co.. 
London Wall, arranged an excellent lot of 


flow'ers of all sections. Messrs. J. Stredwiek 
and Son, St. Leonards, Mr. Mortimer, Earn- 
ham, Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, Mr. West, 
Brentwood, Essex, and Mr. J. B. Riding, 
Chelmsford, also staged these flowers, the two 
last-named bringing large collections. 

Clematis. —Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
was the only exhibitor of these, the young pot- 
grown examples being in the best condition 
and flowering profusely. Lady Northeliffe, 
a lovely clear blue, Beauty of Worcester 
(violet), integrifolia Durandi, Nellie Moser, 
Viticella alba, Mrs. George Jackman (pure 
w'hite), and Lady Caroline Neville being 
among those shown. The plants were ar¬ 
ranged in serni circular groups, the front and 
the intervening spaces being occupied with a 
large collection of hardy h uciispis, which are 
very beautiful at this time. 

Hardy plants. —The huge banks and full 
tables of these throughout the hall at once de¬ 
monstrated their value for the open air gar¬ 
den at this season, and it was but fitting that 
the Michaelmas Daisies should be much in 
evidence. Near the entrance a fine bank of 
these aud other hardy flowers was arranged 
by Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., such varieties as cordifolius albidus, 
c. perfeetus, and c. Ideal being remarked. 
Aster Climax w as also fine, and there were a 
dozen others of merit in the group. Seneeio 

C uleher and hybrid Pentstemon, Pink New- 
ury Gem also call for remark. Mr. J. Box, 
Lindfield, had a gay group of Phloxes, Kni- 
phofias, Michaelmas Daisies, and other good 
things in season. Messrs. H. J. Jones, 
Limited, Lewisham, S.E., had a full table of 
Michaelmas Daisies, arranged in sensible 
bunches to display their worth. It was a re¬ 
presentative gathering, in which all were good 
and well grown. Mr. Brazier, Caterham, had 
an effective grouping of Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
and other hardy flowers. Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton-on-Thames, had a prettily con¬ 
structed bank, in which the dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas, C. garganiea and C. Profusion, were 
seen to advantage, while Pvrethrums and 
many other things were limed. Messrs. G. 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, were respon¬ 
sible for a representative gathering of 
Michaelmas Daisies, including the many 
beautiful varieties of A. Ameilus. Messrs. 

G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, brought a 
somewhat extensive gathering. Anemones, 
Gaillardias, and Michaelmas Daisies being 
prominently displayed. Mr. Amos Perry, En¬ 
field, staged a fine lot of Delphiniums, a great 
mass of Helenium Riverton Gem, C dehieums, 
Artemisia lactiflora, in company with Sarra- 
cenias. Darlinglonias, and tlie like. Mr. 

A. Campbell, gardener lo Lady Ardilaun, St. 
Anne’s, Cloniarf, Ireland, brought a new and 
brilliantly - flowered herbaceous Lobelia, 
Gloire de St. Anne’s, the fine spikes of floweis 
being 5 feet high. The variety gained an 
award of merit. Mr. M. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, Hants, had a lovely lot of Kniphofias, 
both large and miniature flowered, the pretty 
Hypericum ugyptiacum. Gladiolus princeps. 
Aster Amelins Ultramarine, and other showy 
things in a large group. Mr. II. F. Robson, 
Ham, Surrey, had a collection of early-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums, Messrs. Bath and Co., 
Wisbech, also showing these with Michaelmas 
Daisies. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, showed the early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums very finely, the rich yellow 
of Leslie making a fine display. Mr. F. 
Lilley, Guernsey, brought a goodly display of 
Belladonna Lilies and Nerines, which, amid 
the shades of blue and lilac of the Asters, w as 
very welcome. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, also showed many guod, seasonable 
hardy flowers. 

Greenhouse plants.— Messrs. J. Ye itch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, occupied a tabic, 
chiefly with well-grown pot plants of Bouvar 
dins, arranging groups of all the leading 
sorts, as Maiden’s Blush, Priory Beauty, Ho¬ 
garth fl.-pl., Vreelandi, Dazzler, elegans, and 
others. The hybrid Javanico jasminiflorum 
Rhododendrons were also in evidence. 
Messrs. II. B. May and Rons, Edmonton, 
showed a group of Veronica Andersoni in 
bush and standard-grown plants, associated 
with Fermi. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.. 
Enfield, wero the o.nl^j e|chijb|tor,K. of Cam a- 
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tionfl of the perpetual class, tlieir fine collec¬ 
tion including the new pmk-flowered Lady 
Alington, which is very fragrant. Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had a superb 
lot of their fine named tuberous Begonias in 
pots—equal, indeed, to those we are accus¬ 
tomed to 6ee at the Temple earlier in the 
vear. Mr. LI. Gwillim, New Eltham, also 
brought Begonias of much excellence, seed¬ 
ling plants in assorted colours, lifted from the 
open ground. 

Shrubs.— Noteworthy among these was the 
magnificent example of the new and perfectly 
hardy Viburnum Henryi, full of its scarlet 
and black fruits. To this distinct Chinese 
plant a first-class certificate was unanimously 
awarded. Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, 
exhibited cut examples of flowering trees and 
shrubs, Euonymus latifolius in fruit, Rhus, 
Catalpa, Ailanthus, Paulownia Pyrus, and 
many others being noted in a rather complete 
collection. Solidago spectabilis was also pre¬ 
sented by this firm, and gained an award of 
merit. 

Fruit and vegetable*.— Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Rothesay, had some fifty magnificent 
dishes of Potatoes, The Factor, Midlothian 
Early, Admiral (a superb-looking new late 
round), King Edward VII., Climax (coloured 
round), and Talisman being noted in the lot. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, had a 
large collection of Kidney and French Beans, 
Best of All and Prizetaker of the former, 
with foot-long pods, being very fine. These, 
we were assured, were the result of field cul¬ 
ture only. Scarlet ornamental-podded Beans 
were likewise in evidence, as well as vases of 
the ornamental purple-flowering variety, 
which wae quite an attraction. In another 
group this firm staged a remarkable collection 
of types of vegetables and salads not gene¬ 
rally grown, in conjunction with ornamental 
Gourds, seedling Shallots, Witloof, Chilian 
Beet, the Vegetable Caterpillar (Scorpiurus 
vermiculatus), and much more that was of in¬ 
terest. Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, had a fine collection of vegetables, 
as Self-protecting Broccoli, Pea Autocrat 
(very fine), Invicta Tomato, Hackwood Park 
Runner Bean, with Brussels Sprouts, Onions, 
and the like. The new Apples, Rev. W. 
Wilks (cooking), and St. Everard (dessert), 
were also well shown. Mr. T. Stevenson, 
The Gardens, Woburn-place, Addlestone, 
staged an admirable collection of ornamental 
Gourds, which attracted much attention. 
From King’s Acre, Hereford, came a 
superbly-grown lot of fruit-trees in pots, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, and the like. 
Of the Apples, Gloria Mundi was grand, 
while Washington, Wealthy, J. Grieve, Egre- 
mont Russet, Ribston Pippin, and others were 
also fine. The Pears included Pitmaston 
Duchess, Doyenn6 du Comice, St. Luke, Le 
Lectier, Beurre Baltet Pfere, and many more. 
Some excellent pot-grown Grapes were also 
staged. 

Orohlds. —There were many choice collec¬ 
tions of these, Messrs. Sander and Co., St. 
Albans, including in their group Cattleyas, 
Lmlio-Cattleyas, Cattleya Iris inversa var. 
mirabilis, Cattleya Iris, and Zygopetalum ros- 
tratum. Messrs. Chariesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a lovely variety of Cattleya 
iridesccns, the result of crossing C. Eldorado 
and C. bicolor, while C. Iris and Odontoglos- 
sum ardentissimum were also noted. Messrs. 
Wm. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, had a small 
group of Lselias and Cattleyas. Messrs. J. 
Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, had a fine dis¬ 
play of Dendrobium Phalmnopsis Schroederi- 
anum, with Cypripedium triumphane, a hand¬ 
some, highly-varnished variety, Brasso-Catt- 
leya Digbyana gigas, Cattleya Thayeriana, 
Sophro-Lselio-Cattleya Media, and Miltonia 
vexillaria Leopoldi, with very dark blotch, 
among their best. Sir Jeremiah Colman had 
nice plants of Dendrobium Phalcenopsis 
Schroederianum, Gatton Park variety, the 
flowers of which are white, stained and 
centred with royal purple. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, Stanley and Co., 
Southgate. N., and Mansell and Hatcher, 
Rawdon, Yorks, also exhibited choice Orchids 
in variety. 

A complete list of the awards and medals 
will be found in ohr advertisement columns. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and ansivers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communicati<ms 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

N amin g plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND rLOWEEI. 

Pelargonium for bedding OS. W.. Surrey).—"We 

think you cannot do better than grow Paul Craropel. 

Dahlias (Omar ).—The growth of the Dahlia maybe 
rendered lanky by circumstances—too close planting, 
the nearness of buildings or trees, and generally the 
exclusion of light and air. The reverse of these pro¬ 
motes all that is good in the growth of the plant. 
The passage referred to means, we imagine, the 
removal of the bud, inasmuch, as its retention would 
simply mean a flower crowded among the leaves, 
which would rob the extending buds of their size 
and proper form. 

Tulips for bedding (Somerset ).—The varieties 
Artus, Prince of Austria, Couleur Cardinal, Bacchus, 
and Crimson King are ail excellent and suitable, in 
scarlet and allied shades; while Duchess of Parma 
and Keizerkroon, both of which are of reddish- 
crimson colour, with golden margins to the petals, 
are among the most effective of all bedding Tulips. 
The Arabia should be inserted rather freely over the 
bed when the bulbs have been planted, freshly- 
rooted and vigorous young plants being preferred to 
old or divided clumps. 

Treatment of Streptocarpus (H. If. P .).—The 
different forms of Streptocarpus pass the winter in 
a fairly quiet state, but with the return of spring 
and warmer weather you will soon find a consider¬ 
able improvement in them. They must be kept fairly 
moist in the winter. As spring advances the more 
vigorous plants may be potted into 48’s, and a little 
later on, when the pots are well filled with roots, 
manure-water occasionally will be beneficial. A very 
suitable compost for the Streptocarpus consists of 
equal parts of loam and thoroughly decayed leaf- 
mould, with a liberal dash of sand. 

Cow-mannre for Roses (Novice ).—This is a very 
harmless manure, so much so that if the roots of 
the Roses came into contact with it at once it 
would do them no harm. But in digging the soil for 
a new plantation of Roses it is usual to trench it— 
that is to say. dig it about 2 feet to 21 feet deep, 
mixing the manure with the lower spit of soil. When 
planting afterwards, the roots should not then touch 
the manure, but would be probably 6 inches or 
8 inches away from it; but during their growth 
next summer they would doubtless find out the 
manure, especially late in the season. If you could 
obtain 6ome old cow-manure, some that hus laid by 
for a year or so, this would be excellent to mix with 
some nice loam, so that when planting, each plant 
could receive a shovelful about its roots. Mix the 
manure and soil together in about equal proportions, 
adding some gritty material also. 

Grubs injuring Begonia-tubers (Begonia 
Maggot ).—The grubs you send are those of the black 
Vine-weevil. The only practicable way of getting rid 
of this pest is by killing the parent beetles. They 
are very destructive to the leaves of many plants 
particularly those of Vines and the fronds of Ferns 
the grubs being equally injurious to the roots of 
Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias (as in youi 
case), and many other plants. As they usually feed 
onlv at night, remaining during the day under somi 
shelter, comparatively few persons know of their 
existence. If you suspect any of your plants an 
being Injured by them, you should starch for them 
at night, as they fall off whatever they are on If in 
any way disturbed. It is safer to lay a white sheet 
of some kind under the plant before it becomes dark, 
so that when they fall they may be easily seen 
Then, some two hours after dark, throw a bright 
light suddenly on the plant, and the weevils will 
probably fall down. If they do not, search the 
plants well, or give them a good shaking. It It use¬ 
ful to lay small bundles of dry Moss or hay on the 
soil of the pots, or, in the case of Vines and climbing 
plants, to tie them on the stems. The weevils find 
these very convenient places to hide in. These traps 
should be examined every morning. 


A selection of choice Roses for a Jersey 

garden (J. Warburton ).—In your beautiful island 
you should be able to grow to perfection the follow¬ 
ing:—Lyon Rose, Melanie Soupert, llarry Kirk, El z:i- 
beth Barnet*. Geo. C. Waud, Molly Sliarman Craw¬ 
ford, Mnu*. R. Smith, Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller. 
Hugo Roller, Arthur R. Goodwin, Duchess of Well¬ 
ington, Florence E. Coulthwaite, Kronprinzc^t-in 
Cecilife, Joseph Lowe, Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. Alfred 
Tate, Mme. Scgond Weber, Mrs. Aaron Ward, and 
Lady Ursula. These are all first-rate novelties for 
garden culture. 

Growing Lavender (27. B. S.).—The best posi¬ 
tion for Lavender la an elevated one with a southern 
and western exposure. Shelter from the north Is also 
very important. The subsoil must be dry during the 
winter, and the surface soil of a calcareous nature. 
Where a loamy soil overlies chalk, all necessary 
conditions for success are present. A too rich soil 
induces rank growth, which will not stand severe 
frost. It is very easy to propagate Lavender if 
side pieces with a heel attached be pulled off from 
old plants and set into the open ground to one- 
third their depth. This you may do in the autumn 
or early winter. 

Amaryllises unhealthy (IF. B, Henderson).— 
Amaryllises are sometimes liable to have the leaves 
blotched with red, as in the case of those you send, 
and when very bad it not only disfigures the plant, 
but also arrests the growth. Opinions differ some¬ 
what as to the cause, but the generally-accepted 
theory is that too much moisture during the winter 
in the atmosphere and at the roots, combined with 
too low a temperature, is the principal cause of the 
disfigurement. It is very necessary that the bulbs 
be well ripened in the autumn, then in the winter 
they should, if possible, be kept in a temperature 
of 50 degs. to 55 degs. Little or no water will be 
needed from November to January—that is. if they 
are kept away from the hot-water-pipes. You say 
nothing as to what heat you have during the winter, 
but we should say that a too low temperature at 
that season is the main cause of the trouble on the 
leaves. 

Lilinm auratum after blooming (E. P. P.).— 
After your Lilies have done blooming they may be 
stood out-of-doors and watered as before till the 
leaves turn yellow and the stems die down. Then, if 
they need repotting, this is a good time to do so; 
but, at the same time, if the roots are in a healthy 
state, annual repotting is by no means necessary. 
In any case, they may be stood close together in a 
sheltered spot out-of-doors and protected by a mat 
or two during severe weather, or a cold-frame just 
protected from the frost is a very good place in 
which to winter the bulbs. They may be kept nearly 
dry throughout the winter, but when growth recom¬ 
mences in the spring an increased amount of water 
must be given. If you decide to repot, a mixture of 
loam, peat or leaf-mould, and sand forms a very 
suitable compost. At the same time, bulbs in their 
second year rarely flower as well as freshly-imported 
ones, for, although these latter often suffer a good 
deal in transit, the embryo flowers develop, but the 
bulb has not sufficient vigour to form an equal dis¬ 
play for the next year. 

Using cold-frames (Norwich ).—One of your 
frames may very well be used for housing seedling 
plants or cuttings of half-hardy plants, such as can 
be planted outdoors early in the spring. Thus, if 
you make up the soil in one frame to within 0 inches 
of the glass and add to it a good quantity of sharp 
white sand, you can then at once insert into it. 
rather close together, cuttings of ordinary or Tufted 
Pansies, Snapdragons, Pentstemons, bedding Calceo¬ 
larias, or variegated Veronicas. All these things 
should make root and be fit to lift and transplant 
outdoors early in April. Then you can at once sow 
in the frame seeds of all sorts of tender annuals, in 
shallow pans or boxes, such as Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, Tobaccos, Marigolds, and bo on. and later 
find room for other boxes to dibble seedlings out 
into. Still later, the frame may be used for grow¬ 
ing Cucumbers. In the second frame sow Early 
Snowball and Magnum Bonum Cauliflower-seed, Win- 
ningstadt Cabbage-seed, and Hardy Green Cos, and 
All the Year Round Lettuces. When all these plants 
have been put out in April, sow Tomato, Vegetable 
Marrow, Ridge Cucumber, Capsicum, Egg-plant, and 
Onion-seed, the last to give strong plants to fill up 
where maggot does barm; and when all these things 
are out, make up a hotbed and use the frame to 
grow Melons. 

Bamboos, Clematis, and other questions 

W. H. Walmsley ).—The cow-manure should now be 
in excellent condition for incorporating with the soil 
for the Roses; freely mix it with the soil, and do 
not spread it in layers. If bone-meal is used, at the 
rate of one peck to every 0 square yards of surface, 
dug and mixed in freely to a depth of 1 foot, an 
improved condition of the soil would be set up. 
Bamboos could only be grown satisfactorily in pots 
of large size, and with Infinite attention to watering 
and feeding. Small plants may be so grown, too. if 
well cared for. These plants ore, however, of a 
moisture-loving nature for the most part, and require 
to be well looked after. They suffer from cutting 
winds, draughts, smoke, and gus In rooms. Clematis 
Tackmani in small plants may be well grown in pots 
if well cared for as above stated, or larger plants 
may be grown In pots of 10 inches or ]? inches 
diameter. Were you to adopt the annual pruning 
system for this kind, cutting it down to within 
6 inches of the pot each year, you could any time 
before new growth began knock the plants out of 
their pots, and by reducing the old ball of earth, 
add fresh loam mingled with bone-meal and manure 
as a top-dressing to sustain the plants another year. 
This would be best dfone, say. In October or Novem¬ 
ber, making the new soil quite firm, and leaving a 
liberal space on the surface for affording free sup¬ 
plies of water. In this way pot plants may be 
carried on for years, though in all cases the chances 
of complete success would be increased by plunging 
the pots nearly to the rim. 
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Rose Dorothy Perkin* growing weakly 

(./. Summerfield ).—Probably the plant's roots are 
starved or the soil has rot been moved sulliciently 
deep. Try what replanting will do. About the end 
of October dig it up, and ju^t cover roots with coil 
whilst you dig out a hole 2 feet 6 inches deep and 
the same in width. Now return the soil and mix 
with it some good rotten manure. Let the soil 
settle down for a day or two, then replant the Rose, 
and cut back all growths to within a foot of the 
ground. In subsequent years you can prune this 
Ito*e in March, but do not cut away the long 
summer growths, n6 these usually produce the best 
flowers. Any side-shoots are cut back rather hard, 
even to three or four eyes, and the plants flower all 
the better for so doing. (2) We cannot tell the 
name o; the Ro*e from the dried-up specimen sent. 
Try a plant of Climbing Caroline Testout. It is a 
splendid climber for wall, arch, or fence, and yields 
nne big blooms. 

Romneya Coulter! (Bosmere) The growth of 
Hi** plant is certainly as exceptional as it is en¬ 
couraging, but you had better allow it to remain, 
as, if it escapes the frost and Is fairly well matured, 
a good flowering may result in the early summer of 
next year. Any shoots that are In the way could, 
of conr.-e, be removed. The Mcconopsia is of biennial 
duration only, but would, well grown, prove an effec¬ 
tive plant in the same border. We are publishing an 
article on these plants which might help you. Some 
meritorious plants for the border in question would 
include Lilium Henryi, L. Martagon dalmaticum, L. 
Marnoni, L. auratum platyphyllum, and L. a. vir- 
guiale. Other good things arc Monthretia Promc- 
tluis. Frenium* Bungei, E. Shelford, E. Sir Michael, 
K. robust us Elwesianus, Cimicifuga simplex. Primula 
pulverulenta, P. Bulleyana, Anemone sulphurea, A. 
ulpiua, Astilbe Peach Blossom. A. Queen Alexandra. 
A. Thunhcrgi, Colchicum speciosum maximum, C. e. 
album, lxiolirion tartaricnm, Thalictrum Delavayi, 
T. dipterocarpum, and the like. Should these prove 
insufficient, you might add clusters of such fine 
Daffodil* as Weardalc Perfection, Monarch, Mme. 
de Graaff, Blackwell. Gloria Mundi, Lady Margaret 
Bos-awen, King Alfred, Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Bobt rts, Maggie May, Beauty, and others, to afford 
a good display in spring. None of the plants named 
are common, and they are selected because of their 
distinctive beauty and for flowering over u long 

P< riod. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Azalea mollis in poor condition O’. F.V-Dry- 
itn-s at the root is, we think, the cause of the un- 
happy appearance of the plants. Give them a good 
*■naking of water, but not that with the lime in it- 
Jain water, if you possibly can —and add a good sur¬ 
facing of peat or leaf-soil. Vos; the Ericas would do 
well as an edging, but the Daphne would be too tall. 
You can have nothing better than Liluims inter- 
sp* r-ed among the Azaleas. See the article a/id illus¬ 
tration in our i$_-uc of September 24th. page 673. 

Hydrangeas, increa*ing (C. N. P .).-Secure 
cuttings of the ripened wood in autumn, and place 
ni' h cutting separately in a pot filled with a mixture 
of loam, leaf-soil, and sand, pressing ihe cuttings ■ 
lirmlv into the soil, and after watering and allowing 
to settle, place them under handlights in the grecn- 
houoe or on a shelf. These cuttings will by the 
spring have rooted, and may be potted on as desired, 
it in best to use separate pots for the cuttings, as 
the less they are disturbed in repotting the better. 
If you do not care to cut your plant about, you can, 
\<ry cheaply, buy strong, healthy plants in the 
MU mg. 

Fungus on Lime>trees (H. E. C.).-Your Limes 
are very badly attacked by the Lime-tree leaf-spot 
'Si ptnria Tiliie), a fungus whose ravages seem de¬ 
cidedly on the increase, it is perpetuated by means 
of spun s, and ae these swarm on every leaf, one 
very necessary precaution is to gather up the leaves 
as .-<>on as they drop and burn them. Then, as soon 
a . all the leaves have fallen, the ground within the 
J-'dnis of the branches or further may be well 
sprinkled with quicklime, and the trees themselves 

• prayed with Bordeaux mixture. Next .spring, at the 
haft appearance of the trouble, the trees must be 
again sprayed with a weaker solution than when 
dormant. A good plan is to experiment with an | 
isolated tree, to lenrn whether the strength is suffi- 1 
< ient to injure the foliage, before spraying the whole 
of tlie tree*. This may seem a deal of trouble to ; 
Tak<\ but all the leaf-spot fungi are difficult to eradi- j 

on. e they effect a lodgment on a tree. 

FRUIT. | 

The Mulberry (.V. Baker ).—The Mulberry needs i 
an op.-n petition ouite removed from the shade of 
oih'T tr.'i-o, nnd should he surrounded with a wide 
*■-'pause of turf, with other trees and shrubs in the 
b.e kground on the north and east to afford protec- 
1 :on to the young foliage. As the trees gain age 
they become remaikably productive. The Mulberry 

grow well in almost any kind of soil ranging 
fmui that of a sandy nature to that verging on 
' lay. but the better the quality of the soil so much 
the mote quickly is growth made. 

WineberrieB dying (Skitdon)-It is Just possible 
Mime of vbur Japanese v\ ineberrica have died because 
the roots lacked manure or room. Before planting 
th. m the ground should be trenched at least 20 inches 
drrp. and la- well manured. The plant* in a row 
may be 2 feet apart, but 3 feet would be better, 
and have ample root room on either side, also get 
♦op.dressings of manure each year. Being gross 
giow»■ 1 6, ampler root room is needed. If these' re- 
qnireim tits were not nut, then plants lacking them 
m.i\ die. As these brambles arc renewed each vear 
' hroiieh the new young growths they produce from 
’I"* fuuts, the old wood which has carried fruit 

* hotild, when the crop has been gathered, be cut 
away, and the new growths tied or nailed into its 

[. hue. 

Mealy-bug or Vine-scale nr. Richard*).- With¬ 
out doubt, the in-iet you describe as of a fluffy 
nature infesting jour Vim s i- either the im alj bug 
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fDactytopius Adonium) or the Vine-scale, which also 
exudes a woolly substance, and is Coccus vitis. Both 
have probably been introduced into the vinery by 
means of pot plants, but once getting on the Vines 
are most difficult to get rid. You must now wait 
until the leaves have fallen, then collect them as 
they fall and burn them. Prune all side growths 
hard, and burn these. Then remove, but not too 
bard, all loose bark on the Vines, and burn that. 
Then make up a paste of clay, soft soap, and Fir- 
tree oil, or paraffin, and thoroughly paint over every 
part of the Vines, but sparing the dormant buds to 
carry shoots next year. The entire wood-work and 
glass should be cleansed with strong soft soap and 
boiling water, and alter that all crevices dressed 
with spirits of turpentine. The entire floor should 
be well cleansed, also, and brickwork well coated 
with lime-white. If any insects are seen next year, 
at once daub them over with methylated spirit cr 
turpentine. 

Fruit* for wall (J. F. G V—Your selection of 
fruits for a wall of the height and aspect mentioned 
cannot be improved upon, and they bhould succeed 
■ very well indeed in such a position. We, however, 
suggest that in order to make the most of the space 
at command cordon Pears be planted on the piers or 
whatever form the wall may be built in, to serve as 
a division between the bays mentioned. If you do 
not desire Pears, you could have Plums or Gages in¬ 
stead. Of Pears suitable for this purpose, there are 
Souvenir du Congr^s, Fondante d’Automne, Louise, 
DoyenmS du Cornice. Of Pluma and Gage Plums, 
Comte d* At than Gage, Jefferson, Bryanston Gage, 
Kirke's Black, Late Transparent, Belgian Purple can 
he highly recommended. A good early Peach is 
Rivers’ Early York, which ripens about the middle 
of August. A good mid-season variety 16 Dymond. 
Of Nectarines, Lord Napier would be a suitable early 
variety, but if you wish for one to come in later, 
then plant Stanwick Elruge. A suitable Apricot 
would be Heme-kirk. This is less liable to lo?c its 
branches than Moorpark, while it equals the latter 
in productiveness, and is almost on a par with it in 
regard to quality. Coe's Golden Drop, the Plum 
you mention, cannot be surpassed for dessert pur¬ 
poses late in the season. Jefferson is almost equal 
to it in point of quality, but it ripens earlier. If 
you wish for a Pear to plant in one of the hays, 
M-Iect Doyenn6 du Cornice. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages clubbing (liroa).—The best remedy 
for clubbing Is, without doubt, gas-lime. That should 
be applied to vacant ground at once at the rate of 
2 bushel* to 3 rods. After lying on the ground for 
from four to six weeks, dig the dressing in. Even a 
1 dressing of fresh lime is good also. Plant Potatoes, 
Seakalc, or Rhubarb on the ground, or sow Onions, 
Parsnips, or any other vegetable, but not any of the 
Cabbage family. You cannot, of courte, crop the 
ground so dressed for three month*. 

^Oreen Tomato chutney (Mis* Tindall). —Tut a 
f pint of vinegar into a preserving-pan with a pound 
of Domerara sugar. Let thie boil until the sugar is 
( dissolved. Slice as many Tomatoes into this syrup 
a* you wish to use, with the same weight of Apple*, 

I peeled, cored, and cut into quarters. 1 oz. of bruised 
ginger, six red Chillies, \ lb. Shallots, and i lb. 
Sultanas, allowing i lb. of BUgar and these spices to 
each pound of Apples and Tomatoes, Ealt to taste. 
Boil these well together, stirring all the time until 
it is thick like jam and set* firm when a little is 
dropped on a plate, l’our into hot glass jars, cover 
when cold with well-cleansed bladder, and store in a 
cool, dry place. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Arthur Broadhead.— Kindly sny what Gladiolus rnd 
Iris you refer to. If you ineau the early flowcring 
forms, plant in October; but if the ordinary G. 
Gandavensis or Brenchleyensis, then in March. If 
! the Iris you wish to grow is the Spanish, then 
plant in October or as soon as you can procure the 

bull)*.- A. Grove. — We have already written to 

“ D. G.” (a French correspondent), but the letter has 

been returned to us.- Penzance.— It is illegal to 

grow Tobacco in England, and you must not pre¬ 
pare the leaves in any wav for home use. The 
Tobacco or nicotine horticultural preparations gener¬ 
ally used are prepared in bond from duty-free 

Tobacco.- Peter. —See reply to your queries in our 

U.sue of October 1st, page 584.- Sami. H'inGt.— 

See reply to your query in our issue of October 1 -t, 

page 584.- Nemo. — You may cut the hedge back at 

once, but if it is in very bad condition, then we 
f-hould advise grubbing it up and replacing with 

Holly, getting strung seedling plants.- Harold 

I,akin. — Red-spider is the re-ult of a dry atmos¬ 
phere, hence frequent syringing** with water contain¬ 
ing no lime arid keeping the atmosphere of the house 

moist will soon clear this pest out. - Percy IP. 

Lumley. — It will be better nut to cut the hedge 
down until the spring, when the plants have begun 

to root freely.- Carle ton. — You had better get the 

Bcrberis called B. Ihunhergi, whc*e leaves die off 

a rich colour in the autumn.- Margaret P. Roby — 

We should advise clumps of Daffodils and May- 
flowering Tulijou There would be no need to lift 
the Daffodils and Tulips every year. Daffodils for 
the early spring and German Irises in variety to 
follow would also answer.- One Anxious to Know. 

— We should not ad\i-e your using the spawn you 

refer to. If you wish to be sueres-ful. procure p’o- 
perly made Miishraum-spaw n, w hich any see d man in 
your neighbourhood ran procure for you.- E O.Parr. 

— The bulbs you send are quite Useless, due, no 
doubt, to the attaek of the fungus which has been 
so prevalent of late years. 17 all are like the two 
you send, dig them up and burn them, and make a 
fresh plantation in a quite different part of the 

garden with healthy bulbs.-//. IP. Dnltry. Soiry 

we do not know the address of the firm you mention. 
Von should write to the keeper of the golf-links you 

speak of.- Sim pin itai.— l. Few things will succeed 

in s)| ( h a position. You might try Vincas or euiue 


of the Hypericums, but in the case of fruit-tree* it 
is better to leave the ground bare. 2. We fear you 
will get very few’ plants to do any good in such a 
position, with the exception of Ivy, of which there 

are now many beautiful varieties.- F. J. ft. —If the 

cutting* are well rooted, which they should be, pot 
them off at once, and stand them on the shelf, as 
you suggest. It is too late to repot a Genista now. 

This should have been done after flowering.- 

Bloom. — Without seeing the fruit, it is hard to eav. 

Please send specimen of the Nectarine.- J. Barden. 

: — The failure of the Grapes to finish is due, in part, 
to insufficient root-room and poverty of soil, but the 
main cause is overcropping. From what you say, 
the only remedy seems to be a new, propcrly-con- 
1 structed border. You ought to ask the advice of 

some practical gardener in your neighbourhood.- 

, Hon. Mrs. Monckton. — Rub off the rough bark, and 
I syringe with the caustic alkali solution. This, of 
course, must only be u*ed when the leaves have 
fallen. The recipe for making this you will find in 
reply to “ J. Billington," page COO. — G. G.-We 
should not throw away the Thorn. The pale- 
coloured flowers may have been due to bad weather. 

| As regards the draining of your lawn, it would be 
' well to get the advice of a practical man, who could 
vi-it the place and tell you what had best be 
done. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name* of plants.— B. G.— 1, Echevcria return; 
'2, Pbyllocactus, please send in bloom; 3. Strepto- 
solen Jamesoni; 4, Ophiopugon Jahuran variegatum. 

-//. —1, Hclcnium pumilum striatum; 2, Sedtim 

| *pcc t a bile ; 3, Saponnria officinalis fl.-pl.- T. B\ — 

1. CYanothus azureus; 2, Polygonum euspidatum; 3, 

! Statjee latifolia; 4. Salvia splcndens Pride of 
j Zurich.- G. L. — 1, Weigela ro*ca; 2, Physianthus 

albeiis; 3, Periploea gra-ea; 4, Rochea falcata.- 

J. L. IE.—Tecoma jasminoides; 2, Hedychimn 

Gardnerianum.- Mrs. Wilkin.— Wc cannot name 

from leaves only.- Arthur Rroadhead. — l, Ccano- 

ttuis azureus; 2, May be a Forsythia, kindly fend 

when it flowers.- M. C. L.— Yes; you may mme 

the Japanese Anemones at the time you say.- - 

G. A. P. — Varieties of Nemesia strumosa.- 

IE. Perk*.— 1. llclenium nntuinnale striatum; 2, 
Chelone barbata, syn. Pentstcinon barhntu-; 3, 
rorcojK-is graudiflora; 4, llclcnium autumnale.— - 
G. I). — 1, Please send specimen with complete flowers; 

2, Probably an Oxalis ; 3. Melissa sp. To name cor¬ 
rectly we iniic-t have specimens ">th - 

E. O. Parr. — 1, St at ice sinuata: 2, Junipt-rus siiienfia. 
— —IE. Petrie. — One of the forms of Uh-matis lanu¬ 
ginosa, but flower insufficient to say which. Miss 
Bickersteth. — The Partridge Berry Giaulthiria 

Shallot)).- Cookham.— Bljgfg flower, Ceanotlm* Gloiro 

de Ver-ailles; white flower, Polygonum baldscfiuaiii- 
oum. Both will grow’ from cuttings put into pots m 
close frame.-.1. M. Titylor. — Nephrolepis elegnn- 

. tissima, an evergreen form. - M. Hansard. — Ro^ 

I pale colour, G. Nabonnand; red, Papa Gontier. 

- R. Greening. — Sedttm spurium.- F. C. I’erris.— 

Probably the Peach-leaved Bellflower. Please i end 

j more complete specimen.- G. G. — 1, Hclenium 

autumnale; 2, Mescmbryanlhcnium deltoides. 

Names of fruits.— K. Dykes.— 1, Sc- m* to be a 
'very poor fruit of Keswick Codlin; 2, Gladstone. 

; When sending fruit for name, please read our rules 

as to the number we require.- L. M.— 1, Beauty of 

Kent; 2, Kentish Fillhasket; 3. Cox’s Orange; 4, 
Cellini; see figure nnd notes in this issue at page 50!b 

- Mrs. Salmon. — Kindly read our rules ns to naming 

fruit. It is <juite impossible to name with any 
certainty from the poor bird-eaten, and in one case 
half-rotten, specimens you send us. more particularly 
as only one fruit each of five varieties is sent. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Phipps and Ireland, Thp Bungalow Nursery. Barn- 
ham, Sussex.— How to Make, Plant, and Keep a 
Rockery, with List of Alpines, Rock Plants, and 
Hardy Permuials, etr. 

, Bees. Limited.— List of Roses, Fruit, and Ornu- 
| mental Trees. 

Kino's Acre Nirseries, Ltd., Hereford. —List of 
j Fruits; List of Roses. 

I Hayward Matthias, Medstead, Hants.— List of 
Border Carnations and Picotees. 


Photographic competition.— We have received 
four views o; a ro.k and water garden, the name . 
and address of the sender not marked on same. 
There io no letter. The post mark is “ Sheffield." 


QARDEN PHOTOGRAPH8. 


| Wo shall leave to the reader 
' his own choice of a subject , 

, which may embrace plants, fruits, 

| flowers — In fact, any garden 
I subject, indoor or outdoor. Small f 
| feeble , colourless photographs 
| cannot be reproduced with any 
' advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. Wo shall give a Prise 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October, 

I and a copy of “ The English 
Flower Garden ” to any other 
that we may select. 

Original from 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


"WOMEN AS FRUIT FARMERS. 

The editorial notes on page 581, on an article 
on the above subject that recently appeared 
in the Times , are very much to the point, but 
they might well have been a bit stronger—an 
emphatic protest against the rubbish pub¬ 
lished in the daily press on horticultural mat¬ 
ters. One is surprised at a paper like the 
Times following the lead. Such statements 
would bo ludicrous if they were not so 
utterly misleading, and calculated to cause 
loss and keen disappointment to those who 
embark in such undertakings. With respect 
to the first paragraph, it is doubtful if anyone 
outside the realms of fiction ever knew of an 
acre of fruit-trees paying back in the second 
year the cost of preparation and care of 
ground, purchase of trees, etc. Four or five 
years would he nearer the mark, and even 
then, when cultivating Apples and Pears on a 
large scale in the open, one is absolutely at 
the mercy of the seasons. I saw a couple 
of acres of fine young standards the other 
day on good land, that had evidently been 
well cared for, and there w as hardly a score 
of bushels all through tho piece. It will take 
several good seasons to make up for such a 
failure. It is this uncertainty that has 
prompted growers to plant their standards 
thinly, and utilise space between for flowers 
or bush fruit. I should like to see the time 
—and it ought to come—when every cottager 
and allotment-holder has his break of cordon 
Apples, that he could protect from frost and 
birds, and give the necessary attention to, to 
counteract other enemies. After all that 
has been written on the matter, it is a 
wonder the system is not more firmly estab¬ 
lished. The note on the selection of varie¬ 
ties shows up the ignorance of the Times 
writer on the subject, for, as Gardening 
columns have often shown, careful and severe 
thinning, also timing and gathering, are es¬ 
sential features in the successful cultivation 
of Pears of the Pitmaston type. This with 
orchard trees is practically impossible, and 
size is the only thing which renders such 
Pears of saleable value. I am afraid, too, 
that anyone who thought he was likely to 
make a profit out of stewing Pears would 
make a big mistake. E. B. S. 


Amerloan Peaches and Japanese Chest¬ 
nuts.—Mr. J. H. Hale, the well-known 
American Peach-grower, writes to us on 
above:— 


“ Replying to yours of the 9th ult., the finest 
flavoured Peaches we grow here in America, 
ripening in the order named, are the Cannon, 
Champion, Belle of Georgia, Fox Seedling, and 
Steven’s Late. I am not quite sure, however, 
that the two last would mature in your cli¬ 
mate, except in a greenhouse. The Japanese 
Chestnuts are hardjr^ej^ough for thp rather 
trying cold climate, ‘ 


igitizec 


djr enough for the ra 
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and 


begiu to fruit four or five years after planting, 
and are very graceful ornamental trees, and 
the Nuts are much better than the Spanish 
or Italian varieties, but not nearly so sweet 
and tender as our smaller American Nuts.” 

Apple Bramley'8.—This variety down west 
is again carrying heavy crops as a standard, 
and I know of no other Apple among the 
better-class sorts that grows so freely and 
crops so well as an orchard tree. The fruit 
is not quite so large as usual, but 2d. per lb. 
can easily be got from shopkeepers, whereas, 
if the fruit could bo stored until late spring, 
I venture to say double that price would be 
realised. If I were going to plant an acre 
or tw’o of Apples for market, I should not 
hesitate to plant 90 per cent, of Bramley’s.— 
James Mayne, Bicton Gardens, Devon. 

Roes Zepherin Drouhin.—Is not Mr. 
Thomasset in error in regarding Zepherin 
Drouhin as identical with Charles Bonnet? 
The former is a Bourbon, raised by Bizot in 
1868, the latter an H.P., raised by Bonnet in 
1884. There is a Bourbon, which I 
have not seen, called Mme. Charles Baltet, 
which, according to my list, is a soft pink, 
and was raised by E. Verdier in 1865. This 
may be identical with Zepherin Drouhin for 
anything I know to the contrary. Perhaps 
“ Rosa, with his wide experience, might be 
able to enlighten your readers.— Robert 
Daniel. 

Mendelism.—I hope the article on this 
science in your issue of October 1st will clear 
things up a bit to the uninitiated. To an 
ignoramus like myself, it seems that Men¬ 
delism ought to make a good game for the 
long winter evenings, in the style of the old 
arithmetical trick of my school days, when I 
was asked to “ Think of a number, double it, 
multiply it by four, subtract fifty from it,” and 
the answer revealed the ago of my grand-, 
mother’s aunt, or something of that kind. I 
am very vague, but that was the spirit of 
the thing, and Mendelism, as expounded, 
brings it all back to me.— Sydney Spalding. 

Nemesias on October let.—The beauty of 
these South American annuals at the begin¬ 
ning of October astonishes me by their splen¬ 
did richness of colour and variety, elegant 
form and habit, and everything else. I miss 
the blue one this year, greatly to my regret; 
but of all the annuals introduced within the 
last dozen years or so the Xemesia is, from 
the garden point of view r , the most beautiful, 
with its orange tints and beautiful reds and 
primrose and golden mottled colours ; indeed, 
there is such a beautiful variety, it is very 
difficult to find words to describe the colours. 
At the time I write the weather happens to be 
fine, and the plants respond immediately to 
it.—W. 

8lebOld'e 8torfeorop.—This is in pretty 
bloom with me, and very late compared with 
other Sedume. I have lost it very often, but 
it seems to make a pretty vase plant. Al¬ 
though flowering at the end of September 


only, its colour is good all through the sum¬ 
mer. Its effect in terra-cotta pots of good 
colour is very good. Propagation is easy 
enough, but for some reason it is not easy to 
get stock of it in nurseries, and, therefore, 
one must propagate it for oneself.—W. 

Rose Prlnoeese de Hagan.—-No doubt it 
was a printer’s error to misname this, but I 
now speak of its beauty about October 1st. I 
often talked about the colour of Roses to the 
late Henry Moon, who could see beauty in 
flowers as well as anybody who ever drew a 
flower, and he said that the most beautiful 
red Tea Rose was this. I tried a variety or 
two which was described as being of the same 
colour, but had to take them all up and throw 
or give them away. Princesse de Sagan does 
well grown in the ordinary way, as also from 
cuttings, in which state it makes a pretty 
bush, with a tendency towards the evergreen. 
If anyone will try it in that way, let him 
take no notice of the orthodox notion of Roses 
liking clay. This on its own roots does well 
on gritty, open soil, without a trace of clay. — 
W. 

Viola eornuta.—The purple form of this 
pleases me very much. It is still in fine con¬ 
dition, and has been beautiful all through 
the summer, though no doubt the heavy rains 
hurt it a bit. Still, it is a notable plant. I 
used it as a carpet to a bed of fine Tea Roses, 
and it pleased all who saw it.—W. 

Caotue Dahlia Prima Donna.—This 
variety, which was figured in Gardening of 
January 1st last, has. this year proved itself 
to be by far the finest white for exhibition. 
Very handsome blooms of it have been 
noted at the Dahlia exhibitions held re¬ 
cently in London, and a magnificent specimen, 
8 inches across, gained a silver medal at 
Southampton for “ the best in the show.” 
This was grown by Mr. A. F. Tofield, an ama¬ 
teur cultivator, of Chandler’s Ford, Hants.— 
H. S. 

Cuphea platyoentra.—I was pleased to see 
the appreciative note respecting this in a re¬ 
cent issue. Half a century ago it was quite 
a popular plant for bedding, and in my time 1 
put in thousands of cuttings. If I remember 
rightly, it was, owing to the shape of the blos¬ 
som, called the Cigar-flower. The compact 
habit renders it valuable for beds on the 
Grass, and what makes it even more valuable 
is its ability to resist periods of great heat 
and continuous heavy rainfall. It is, indeed, 
one of the best weather-proof plants in cul¬ 
tivation, and for this reason alone is worthy 
of a place in gardens nowadays. In a season 
when tender bedders, owing to heavy rams, 
have presented a sorry appearance, the 
Cuphea has been bright and effective. It also 
does well in positions not favourable to 
flowering plants. In one garden a large Aca¬ 
cia-tree stood near the dwelling, and the 
owner would insist on a bed under it being 
filled with summer bloomers. The bed was 
the despair of the gardener in charge. 
Nothing flourished until he tried the Cuphea. 
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and thifl did as well as if it enjoyed the con¬ 
ditions required by summer bedding plants 
generally. As a pot plant, the Cupnea has 
claims to consideration. Cuttings struck in 
spring and grown on through the summer in 
the open air will make nice specimens for 
window and conservatory decoration in the 
late autumn. So far as my experience goes, 
it is not liable to the attacks of insect pests. 
—Byflebt. 

Wild gardening. —Mr. Law’s reference to 
wild gardening in the Time*. 

"the modern wild gardeners, whose voices, though 
dwindling in numbers and strength, are still often 
heard among us,” 

shows his ignorance of the subject, because 
the one most striking feature of gardening 
during the past twenty or thirty years is wild 
gardening, lie could hardly go into a country 
place without seeing its good results, and best 
in spots outside the gardener’s sphere. 

The American Aloe In bleom.— I enclose 
the photograph of a plant, which I take to be 
Agave americana. It is 19 feet high from 
the ground, and the base of the flower-stem 
measures nearly 12 inches round. The 
flowers are greenish, with yellow stamens. 
'The present owner has had this plant for 
forty-five years. It has never flowered be¬ 
fore, and the plant now shows signs of wither¬ 
ing. How can it be propagated?—W. M. 
Crowfoot, llcechs, Norfolk. 

[After flowering, the plant will perish. If 
there are any suckers, these may be removed, 
and thus it may be propagated.—E d.] 


FRUIT. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting fruit-trees. -Some few weeks ago you 
gave me a very clear answer to my inquiry re 
planting a half-acre plot of land with fruit-trees. 

1 tli ink you for the information given, and should 
be gl.id of your opinion on the following |*oint, viz.— 
If I plant bushes, an you advise, I shall have to 
spend .t3n to HO for the trees. On the other hand, 
if I plant cordons and train them to wires, the cost 
will be about £100. including the wire fences. 
Would the oxtrn outlay be justified by the extra 
fruit 1 should get? 1 can buy cordon Apples and 
cordon Gooseberries at 60s. per 100 (or, possibly, 
‘J.'iv for the cordon Gooseberries), but 1 should re¬ 
quire a much larger number of plants. The wire 
fence would not be expensive, merely poles and 
wins, each Gooseberry-tree to be tied to a plusterer’s 
lath, costing jd. All writers agree (and the number 
is very considerable) that cordon trees produce more 
fruit "(and finer) for a given extent of land than 
other forms of fruit-tree. Your kind reply will 
oblige. - C. N. P. 

[We think you cannot improve on the ad¬ 
vice wo tendered you in our issue for August 
3rd last. It is true, very fine fruits are to be 
obtained from cordons, but, as you will re¬ 
quire fruit in bulk for market, you will find 
bush trees vield the heaviest returns from the 
same area of ground. Under good cultiva¬ 
tion, bush trees can be made to yield fruits 
of the highest quality, and there is not nearly 
so much labour a<s in the growing of cordons 
on a large scale. With respect to Gooseber¬ 
ries grown as cordons, the method is more 
applicable to private gardens than to market 
gardens. When Gooseberries are required 
for gathering in bulk to send to market, the 
bush system of growing them is, doubtless, 
the best. You may, however—seeing you 
have to make the most of the space at dis¬ 
posal—grow a portion of them as cordons, but 
train them on wire trellises. Plasterers’ 
laths would not be very durable, and prove 
but a sorry substitute for a properly con¬ 
structed trellis.] 

Renovating Black Currants.—I have bought a 
field of Black Currants that have been planted five 
or six years, but. they have not been manured, nor 
>et pruned, for four or five years, and the last year 
have not had the land ploughed nor anything done 
to them consequently they look very poor and the 
leaves are turning brown and dropping off. What 
would you recommend me to do to them? Of course. 
I shall have the land ploughed, and also cleansed 
round each hush. Some people gay, put farmyard 
manure round each; and others say. give them a 
dressing of basic slag. Would you prune them 
severely or only cut out the oldest wood, as I am 
growing them to sell, and want the highest crop I 
can get? I shall have to grub several of them up. 
What kirxl would you recommend me to plant in 
their place? The soil is inclined to be heavy loam 
or day. -Essex. 

[On a heavy soil, if deeply worked and well 
manured, Black Currants Hliould do well. 
Yours, having been greatly neglected, jieed 
\ery drastic treatment. To have an effective 
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result, the pruning, which may be done next 
March, should be very hard, leaving the 
bushes little more than stumps, thus com¬ 
pelling them to throw up new strong growths, 
which, becoming well hardened, should fruit 
heavily the following year. Lest there be 
any big-bud or Currant-mite about the buehce, 
it will be well to make a bonfire of all the 
prunings. None the less, during the winter 
the soil about each bush should be forked 
! over, and a space around each one cleared of 
all weeds and refuse. The intermediate 
ground could then be ploughed, if preferred, 
though forking would be better; the weed6 
and refuse dried by exposure, then put into 
heaps and burned. When the pruning ad¬ 
vised has been done, in March a good top- 
{ dressing of animal manure should be placed 
around over the roots of each bush to wash 
i in and feed the roots. Indeed, if all the in¬ 
tervening ground could be so dressed and be 
j lightly forked over, great good would be done. 

| Failing animal manure, which is much the 
best, give to each bush 4 oz6. of basic slag, 

| 2 ozs. of kainit, and 2 ozs. of sulphate of am- 
; monia, well mixed and lightly pointed in. 

Once you can get your bushes to produce 
| stout new growths, they will enter on a new 
| lease of life, and if in the future you keep 
■ the ground clean and well manured, and the 
! bushes moderately pruned by cutting out old 
! branches, you should soon be more than 
1 amply repaid. If you plant young bushes, 

I get Boskoop Giant, the finest and most robust 
grower of all Black Currants.] 

Fruit-trees for north wall. — What do you pro¬ 
pose that 1 should plant at foot of wall, 6 feet by 
| feet, having north aspect? 1 have Red and White 
Currants and Morello Cherries already in plenty. I 
ran only think of cordon cook ini; Pears, but 1 do 
not want them.— E. Weston. 

[On the north wall in question, you may 
have Plums of 6iich varieties as Early Pro¬ 
lific, Czar, Early Orleans, Jefferson, Victoria, 
Prince Englebert, Coe’s Golden Drop, Comte 
' d’Athan’s Gage, and Oullin’s Golden Gage. 
i Of sweet Cherries, there are May Duke, Early 
! Rivers, Archduke, Knight’s Early Black, 
i Frogmorc Bigarreau, and Governor Wood. 

| A few of the early Pears, such as Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Beurre Giffard, and Mar- 
j guerite Mari Hat might succeed, but would not 
i be so certain in regard to fruiting as the 
1 Plums and Cherries named. The Red War- 
j rington and Langley Gage (while) Gooseber¬ 
ries would also do well on a wall facing 
I north.] 

I Espalier Pear-trees. -I want to plant four 
j espalier Pear-trees, to come on in succession. The 
I wall faces due west. There are about 15 inches of 
I nice marly *oil on a subsoil of stiff clay. Will you 
kindly give me the name*- of those you would con- 
I sider mod suitable? — W. S. M. 

| [Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne of 
i Jersey, Doyenne du Cornice, and Glou Mor- 
l ceau should answer. If the first-named is 
rather earlier than you require, and you pre¬ 
fer a Pear a trifle later, but a much better 
keeper, substitute Fondante d’Automne. 

' Four more, nearly—if not quite as good as 
j those named above, are Beurre d’Amanlis, 
Beurre Hardy, Thompson’s, and Nouvelle 
! Fulvie, also in succession.] 

I Peach Walburton Admirable not bearing.— 

I have. In a Peach-house facing east, a Walburton 
; Admirable Peach. It is a very shy hearer with me. 
Is this sort a shy bearer, or must it have exceptional 
treatment? It is a young tree, and »« grown with 
, other three sorts which bear well.— T. H. 

! [The variety of Peacli you name is not what 
' may be termed a free bearer, but all defi- 
' ciencies in this respect are generally compen- 
| sated for by the fruits attaining a very large 
size. The fact of your young tree being so 
j very shv leads us to think it is somewhat too 
vigorous, and that a corrective, in the shape 
of a partial or total lifting of the rootB to- 
! wards the end of the present month would 
! induce it to become more fruitful in future. 

S If your soil is deficient of lime, and if this de- 
i ficiency was not made good when the border 
j was constructed, bv adding a proportionate 
I quantity of lime-rubble to the compost, take 
advantage of the lifting to work in a fair 
quantity of such material with the soil before 
I you lay out the roots afresh. Another eul- 
I tural detail to which strict attention should 
| be paid in regard to shy setters is to always 
carefully fertilise the blooms by hand, con* 
I veying pollen to them from a free-bearing, 
i and, if possible, small-flowered, variety bv 


means of a camel-hair pencil or rabbit’s-tail, 
in preference to using that of their own 
flowers. The adoption of this precaution 
generally has the desired effect.] 

Moving old Currants and Gooseberries.— 

Is it possible to move successfully Currant* and 
Gooseberries? The bushes are probably ten years 
old. They have grown too big for their present posi¬ 
tions, as they are crowding into other things.— 
Novice. 

[Gooseberry and Currant bushes of the age 
named may be lifted and transplanted, but as 
to whether they are worth the trouble de¬ 
pends on their condition. If healthy, they 
may be so treated, but if in a decrepit con¬ 
dition, then they are not worth the labour. 
Seeing that healthy young bushe3 can be 
bought at a cheap rate, it is a question 
whether it would not be better in the end 
to destroy the old bushes and plant new ones 
—in fact, this is the course we advise you to 
pursue. You would then be certain of get¬ 
ting a good return in future, whereas it would 
be somewhat in the nature of chance work 
if you retain the old bushes.] 

Fruit-trees for wall.- 1 have a new wall, 

90 feet long, 8 feet high, aspect south-west by west, 
with five bays and a 12-inch shelter. The soil is 
light, with gravelly bottom, and rather over drained 
than otherwise. This in the Midland counties. 
Kindly recommend fruit-trees, or say if Peach, Nec¬ 
tarine, Apricot, Pear, and Plum would be suitable, 
and give names?—J. F. G., Caldecote. 

[On a wall having the aspect mentioned, 
you should experience ho difficulty whatever 
in growing the several fruits named in your 
locality. You do not mention the depth of 
soil you have overlying the gravel. To suc¬ 
ceed with .these fruits, this should not be less 
than 2\ feet in depth, so if there is a defi¬ 
ciency in this respect, you should take out 
some of the gravelly subsoil, so that when 
the excavations are filled in there will be soil 
to the required depth. If necessary to ex¬ 
cavate the subsoil in the manner suggested, 
the holes should not be less than 12 feet by 
12 feet in area. When refilling the holes, mix 
some heavy loam, if you can obtain it, with 
the staple, to make the latter more holding. 
If impossible to do this, make good the defi¬ 
ciency with the best and most suitable soil at 
command, and be careful to make the whole 
firm by treading each layer thoroughly as the 
filling-in proceeds. A good Apricot would be 
Hemskirk. Two good Peaches are Early 
Grosse Mignonne and Stirling Castle. Lord 
Napier is a good early Nectarine. If you 
wish for a later-ripening sort, plant Dryden. 
A good Gage Plum is Comte d’Athan’s. If 
you plant one Apricot, two Peaches, one Nec¬ 
tarine, and one Plum, these will fill the five 
bays mentioned. You may then plant cordon 
Pears between them—i.e., one cordon at 
either end of the wall, and one in between, 
or midway between the trees already speci¬ 
fied. If you adopt this suggestion, you would 
have room for six cordon Pears, and the fol¬ 
lowing is a list of suitable varieties—viz., 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Beurre Giffard, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurre Superfin, 
Durondeau, and Doyenne du Comice.] 
Exhibition Gooseberries {Dcsford). -As¬ 
suming that you want a collection of what 
are commonly known as Lancashire Prize 
Gooseberries, because the fruits come very 
large, four fine reds are: London, Speed¬ 
well, Conquering Hero, and Dan’s Mistake. 
Four yellows are : Leveller, Leviathan, Dia¬ 
mond, and Trumpeter.* Four green are: 
Matchless, Thumper, Stockwell, and Shiner; 
and four whites: King of Trumps, Snow¬ 
drop, Jenny Lind, and Antagonist. If you 
wish to grow for exhibition, you will do well 
to have so many varieties to pick from. Tf you 
want good, early, large berried varieties for 
market, better have of reds, Lancashire Lad, 
Crown Bob, Whinham’s Industry, and Rifle¬ 
man ; of yellows, Broom Girl, Gunner, and 
Langley Beauty ; of greens. Keepsake, Early 
Kent, and Express; and of whites, White¬ 
smith and Langley Gage. All these are heavy 
croppers. In growing Gooseberries for ex¬ 
hibition. the bushes should be on clean stems, 
the heads kept rather flat, and fairly thinned, 
as few fruits should be allowed to a bush. 
When the berries begin to swell, they should 
be helped by giving the bushes now and 
then, but not too frequently, liberal soakings 
of weak liquid-manure until the berries begin 
to colour, when watering must be suspended. 
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When the 6kins colour, they also become very 
thin, and are liable to crack if the berries 
take up too much water, thus forcing them to 
6\vell too rapidly. If, when fruits are set, the 
soil over the roots of the bushes be ever so 
lightly stirred, then a mulch of stable- 
manure an inch thick be laid about the 
bushes, great good is done. Even if the 
bushes be carrying market Gooseberries, they 
also benefit bv such feeding—indeed, heavily- 
cropped bushes need such feeding every year. 
During the summer the pruning given to 
bushes carrying fruit for exhibition should be 
limited to thinning out weak inner shoots 
and shortening or cutting off the points of 
the long outer shoots. To protect such 
young and highly cared-for bushes, it may 
be wise to make hoods or hoops of wood, and 
cover them with thin canvas, to drop over 
each bu'sh at night. Those would give very 
material protection from sharp frosts. 

Unsatisfactory Vines.— If there has been 
any shanking in the early house, the real 
remedy is root-lifting, putting the drainage 
right, and placing the roots in better 6oil. It 
will generally be found that the roots have 
worked into a bad station, and they must be 


deed, it will be necessary, as a result, to take 
the utmost care of the fruit this season. This 
advice is rendered all the more important 
1 on account of the determined attack which 
birds are making on both Apples and Pears 
at the present time. Owing to last winter 
being mild, the loss among birds was very 
small. To this has to be added the fact that 
1 they have had an ideal breeding season, con¬ 
sequently they are now more numerous than 
ever, and unless an effort is made to frustrate 
l their attacks, many who reside in woodland 
districts will presently find that they will 
have no fruits of either Apples or Pears 
worth storing. The difficulty can be got over 
in relation to the early varieties, or such as 
are found to have their seeds turning brown, 
or which are already brown, when one or two 
examples are cut for examination, bv gather- 
I ing and storing them. With the mid-season 
and late sorts tho case is different, ns they 
I yet have a considerable time to hang before 
I being ready for gathering; therefore, these, 
as far ns it is practicable to do so, should be 
protected from their attentions by netting 
the trees over. Tom tits are the worst foes 
1 the Pear-grower has to contend with at this 


breakage, the frost will not injure the crowns. 
They can be kept safe by packing a few leaves 
between the pots and sheltering with old 
lights, to keep off heavy rains. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HYDRANGEAS AS LAWN SHRUBS. 
The accompanying illustration is a very good 
example of the capability of the Hydrangea 
to make a handsome specimen when it is 
allowed sufficient space on all sides to develop 
its side branches, and when other conditions 
are favourable. As a lawn shrub its merits 
can hardly be over-estimated, for when it at¬ 
tains a good size it is a conspicuous object, 
and, once planted in a suitable soil, gives no 
trouble ; as a matter of fact, the less done to 
it the better, except it bo to cut off the old 
flower-heads after the severe frost of winter is 
past. In exposed situations, it is advisable 
to leave the decaying flowers upon the plant 
during the winter, as they afford some pro¬ 
tection, for, unfortunately, it is not quite 
hardy everywhere. It is, therefore, desir 
able in very cold gardens to select a sheltered 



Hydrangea Hortcnsia in a garden at Sandown, Isle of Wight. From a photograph sent by Mias J. M. Richardson. Avalnen, Ssndown. 


carefully lifted out and trimmed, so as to 
remove all damaged roots ; and when a new 
border has been made of suitable materials, 
the roots carefully laid out within a few 
inches of the surface. The new border 
should first be made reasonably firm by 
treading, and the roots spread out and 
covered 6 inches deep or so, and afterwards 
mulched with half-decayed manure. Some¬ 
times the outside borders are only partly 
filled up at first, and a lining of leaves placed 
against the edge of the new border. The 
warmth from the leaves will help the roots 
immensely, and the surface of the border 
can be covered with leaves also when they 
can be obtained. The inside borders can¬ 
not so well be worked on the piecemeal sys¬ 
tem. All hands should be placed on the job, 
so as to get it done in a ehort time. If the 
bouse is shaded, and a moist atmosphere 
maintained, the foliage can be kept fresh, 
and the roots will begin work immediately. 
Bone-meal, old plaster, and Vine manure 
may be used in moderation, and mixed with 
the soil when the border is being made up. 

Apple and Pear crops and birds.— Apples 
and Pears being none too plentiful generally, 
and in some insta»e^s a very thin crop in- 
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i tim^ of year, as they peck holes in the fruits, 

[ generally near to the stalks. The damage 
thus commenced is ofttimes completed by flies 
and wasps. Happily, the latter are, so far, 
conspicuous by their absence. To keep the 
i destructive Tom-tits at bay, nothing less than 
, half-inch-meshed netting should be used. 

Where netting is impracticable, and shooting 
I is not allowed, nothing further can be done, 
and the fruit must be left to take its ehance. 

I —A. W. 

Strawberries for forcing. The plants 
| potted first will now have pretty well filled 
I the pots with root.;, and will probably require 
| opening out. All runners must be removed, 

I and weeds must be taken out as they appear. 
Any plant which shows a tendency to produce 
more than one crown should have the 
weakest removed, as one good, plump crown 
is better than more. They must, of course, 
have water when dry, but do not over-water, 
and, if potted in good soil, they will not re¬ 
quire stimulants. The plants should stand 
either on ashes or on an impervious bottom, 
to keep out worms. Before winter sets in 
some protection should be given, to prevent 
breakage of pots. If tho soil in the pots is 
fairly ary, and the pots plunged to prevent 


position for it; but in places where it is 
known to pass through the severest winters 
unharmed, it is better in an open position, 
for it flowers much more freely when it has 
tho benefit of the sun’s influence during the 
i greater part of the day, and where the air cir- 
I culates freely all round it; in fact, full ex- 
I posure seems to be an essential element to 
harden up the growth. The firmer the 
j growth at the commencement of the winter, 
the less the plants arc injured by frost, and 
the larger the heads of flowers are. A deep 
i soil, that has been well prepared, is of pri 
i mary importance at starting, but a6 regards 
the nature of the soil, the Hydrangea is not 
I very particular, so long as it does not incline 
i too much to clay. 

With regard to the flowers assuming a blue 
| colour, any soil w T hich contains a good propor- 
j tion of iron in its composition will have thi6 
effect. Soil, however, exercises eo great an 
influence upon the character of this plant that 
1 the means which will produce the blue colour 
in some cases will altogether fail in others. 

1 A solution of alum-water and iron-filings is 
the most likely application to produce the 
I blue colour in the flowers. 

The illustration to-dav is of a plant growing 
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at Sandown, in the Isle of Wight, than 
which few places are more suitable for the 
growth of rather tender shrubs. Of the many 
Kinds that succeed in such a genial climate, 
the common Hydrangea is as showy and hand' 
some as any. T. 


THE HARDY CLETHRAS. 

Three species of Clethra are included among 
hardy shrubs, though it is doubtful whether 
two of them are of much value except in gar¬ 
dens in the most favoured parts of the 
country; and in some of them a fourth spe¬ 
cies can be included—namely, the evergreen, 
C. arborea, a native of Madeira, sometimes 
called the Lily-of-the-Valley tree. In Cor¬ 
nish gardens fine examples of the last-named 
are sometimes met with, though further north 
its proper place is a cold greenhouse or one 
from which frost is just excluded. The three 
species previously referred to are C. acu¬ 
minata and C. alnifolia from N. America and 
C. canescens from China and Japan. Where 
one species only is required, preference 
should be given to C. alnifolia, for, in addi¬ 
tion to being hardier than the other kinds, 
its inflorescences are longer. It is found in 
the southern States, from Maiue to Georgia, 
and is known under the name of “ Sweet 
Pepperbusb.” Under cultivation, it forms a 
bush 3 feet to 4 feet high, with ovate leaves, 
whch are covered with white down on the 
underside. The flowers are white, and borne 
in upright panicles in September, and among 
other recommendations, their fragrance takes 
a foremost position. There are several varie¬ 
ties, which differ from the type in the downi¬ 
ness of their leaves or size of inflorescence. 
The most distinct are Michauxi, paniculate, 
scabra, and tomentosa. Of these, paniculate 
and tomentosa are specially worthy of notice. 
C. acuminata, the white Alder of Virginia 
and Florida, grows much more upright and 
dense than the last-named. Mature plants 
are 3 feet to 4 feet high. The inflorescences 
are smaller than those of C. alnifolia, but the 
flowers are fragrant. C. caneBcens al6o 
bears fragrant flowers. It is the most ten¬ 
der of the three, and young plants are liable 
to be injured in winter, and again by late 
spring frosts when growth is starting. In 
this instance also the flowers are white and 
fragrant. 

The Clethras, like others of the Erica 
family, give the most satisfactory results when 
planted in peaty soil, though they thrive in 
light loamy soil also, provided lime is not pre¬ 
sent in any appreciable quantity. Cuttings 
may be rooted,-but some little difficulty is 
frequently experienced with them, and inex¬ 
perienced propagators would do well to rely 
on seeds or layers if they wish to increase 
‘their stock of plants. D. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 


LEAF DISEASES OF CELERY. 
Celery leaf-spot, caused by Phyllosticta 
apii, Halsted, was first observed in the 
United States in 1891, and since that date it 
has repeatedly proved to be a destructive 
parasite on Celery. The foliage is the part 
attacked, and the disease is readily distin¬ 
guished among the several leaf parasites of 
Celery by the presence of one or more large 
blotches on a leaf. These blotches are at first 
dull brown, afterwards paler, dry, and 
studded with numerous black points or pcri- 
thccia, each containing numerous very minute 
spores. When the sporee are ripe, the dead 
portion of leaf on which they are produced 
crumbles and falls to the ground, carrying 
along with it the spores of the fungus, which 
infect the soil and prove a menace to the fol¬ 
lowing crops. Numerous 6pores are also libe¬ 
rated at the moment of maturity, and are 
conveyed by various agents to adjoining 
leaves*, by which means the disease spreads 
with great rapidity during damp, dull 
weather. During 1909 this fungus appeared 
in Sussex in the form of an epidemic in a field 
of Celery, and much injury was experienced. 
A second Celery-leaf disease, caused bv a 
parasitic fungus, called Septoria petroselini, 
Desm.. has bqen long known in this country 
and op the continent- in this insta| 0 €^ the 
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leaf becomes studded with numerous small, 
irregularly angular brown spots, each bearing 
a few very minute black points or perithecia, 
containing myriads of very slender, needle- 
shaped spores. When this fungus attacks 
Celery, an epidemic usually results, owing to 
the rapid production and dispersal of spores. 

Preventive measures.— The two diseases 
indicated yield to the same method of treat¬ 
ment, provided preventive measures are com¬ 
menced at a sufficiently early stage. On the 
first appearance of the disease the plants 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, 
made of 10 lb. sulphate of copper and 5 lb. of 
quicklime to 100 gallons of water. Three 
applications at intervals of a week usually 
prove sufficient to check the progress of the 
parasite. The injury caused is most serious 
when the foliage is attacked during an early 
stage of growth, and careful watch should be 
kept on the crop, more especially in districts 
where the disease is prevalent. Leaflet No. 
238 of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AN1) REPLIES. 

Woodllce in frame.—I have a frame and a 
greenhouse infested with woodlice. Are these harm¬ 
ful to plants, and how can they be destroyed? They 
do not mind lime in the least.—I gnoramus. 

[Woodlice often injure plants, and are a 
great nuisance. Pouring scalding water into 
their runs and into the crevices of brickwork 
and places where nothing in the way of plant 
life is, will get rid of a great many of them. 
They may also be trapped by laying about 
where they are pieces of board having one or 
both surfaces in a half-rotten condition. They 
will secrete themselves under the boards, and 
can then easily be caught and destroyed. A 
hedgehog will, if placed in a frame or house 
infested with woodlice, soon account for great 
numbers of them. A little milk placed in a 
saucer, and some bread soaked either in 
water or milk, should be given to the hedge¬ 
hog. If treated with kindness, in the manner 
suggested, a hedgehog will soon clear off 
w'oodliee, black beetles, etc., when in a frame, 
greenhouse, or Mushroom house. Grubicidc 
is also recommended as a good remedy. This 
you can obtain from any dealer in horticul¬ 
tural sundries, and use as directed. Pota¬ 
toes cut in half and slightly hollowed out 
will, if laid about in places which the wood- 
lice frequent, trap a good many of them. 
These should be examined every morning.] 

Injury to Cintus-leavea.— Can you tell me 
what is attacking the enclosed leaves of CiBtus 
ladanifcrus, and the remedy? I think it is a fungus, 
but a very well known firm of English nurserymen 
wrote me last year that it was an insect. 1 lost 
three bushes from this pest, but saved three more 
by sulphur. The plague is now appearing again.— 
L. Creaghe Creaghe-Haward. 

[The only fungus present is one growing 
on the honey dew from aphis or Borne similar 
insect, which may have been from another 
plant overhanging these. Cistus species are 
often rather short-lived, and require to be re¬ 
newed fairly frequently.] 

White-fly on Azaleas.— In some years I 
have had trouble with white-fly on many 
classes of plants, and have always ftftind 
vaporising with the nicotine compound re¬ 
commended by “ A. W.” the most effective 
remedy. The behaviour of this pest has often 
puzzled me, from the intermittent character 
of its attacks. Before vaporising became 
general, the white-fly used to give me a great 
deal of trouble, particularly on Bouvardias 
and Fuchsias, and to a less extent on Polar 
goniums and Azaleas. I fumigated and 
syringed freely with partial success, when all 
at once, without changing the tactics, I 
seemed to get the upper hand, and the fly 
practically disappeared. After a long time it 
again appeared—possibly the eggs were 
brought in from outside plants—but the nico¬ 
tine compound, dispersed in the form of 
vapour, proved to be a far more formidable 
weapon than fumigating with Tobacco-paper. 
I have for many years had to deal with con¬ 
siderable numbers of Azaleas sent from Bel¬ 
gium in early autumn. On these I never 
found any of the white-fly until two years ago, 
<vhcn, on unpacking the plants, several 
mature insects made tneir appearance, and in¬ 
spection revealed that the eggs on the under¬ 
sides of the leaves were so numerous that seve¬ 
ral vaporisings were necessary to completely 


destroy them. Last year, though the plants 
were obtained from the same source, they 
were quite free from this pest.—X. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The summer-like weather of the past month 
has had a good effect on the plants. The har¬ 
dened leaves, stout stems, and prominent 
flower buds give promise of excellent blos¬ 
soms, and, as regards time, I should say gene¬ 
rally the buds are very even. There will be 
little retarding or hastening to obtain fresh 
and perfect examples for the November shows. 
A few blooms even now—end of September— 
are fully developed, but these are from excep¬ 
tionally early flower-buds. I have before me 
magnificent flowers of Lady Talbot and Hon. 
Mrs. Lopes, three parts open. Master James, 
too. has opened its flowers very quickly. The 
bulk, however, is either just showing colour 
or has buds in the early stage of bursting. 
Mildew on the underside of the leaves ha 3 
been unusually prevalent, and I have seen a 
little—very little—rust. The rust is notice¬ 
able on the lower leaves, which are removed, 
as such leaves have done their duty, and we 
thus to a great extent prevent the spreading 
of this once-dreaded disease. Now that the 
plants are under glass, a little fire-heat is 
employed at night to dry up the damp. Mois¬ 
ture, of course, is favourable to mildew; so, 
too, is a dry easterly wind, which the leaves 
have had in plenty recently. Except to 
guard against the latter, give abundant air 
night and day for a time, and then gradually 
lessen this as the florets expand ; but the ven¬ 
tilators should never be quite closed. Shade 
is not necessary just yet, but later will be 
given to prevent the sun damaging flowers of 
a dark crimson and similar shades. Do not 
spare the water. I often notice plants suffer¬ 
ing after they arc under glass. Consider 
what the big, fleshy leaves must take from 
the small amount of soil that the pots contain. 
The need of stimulants is great at this period, 
because the soil can have out little in it of a 
feeding nature. Encourage surface-roots. 
These should he running on the top of the 
soil where plants are in first-rate order. A 
sprinkling of soil to cover them when seen 
will be effective. 

Quite a remarkable set of new Chrysanthe¬ 
mums has recently been exhibited by Mr. W. 
Roots, Cranford, Middlesex. These are not 
of the exhibition type, but large blossoms of 
the decorative order, just what florists should 
note—really high-class market varieties. The 
most striking, in my opinion, are Hollyeot 
White and Hollyeot Golden, a white and rich 
deep yellow of flue quality. Others are: 
Hollvcot Yellow, Cranford Pink, Hollyeot 
Pearl, Pink Beauty, and Betty Spark. Most 
of .these have, I think, been awarded certifi¬ 
cates by the Royal Horticultural Society or 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, and 
were represented by well-grown specimens. 
Not a few of the favourite varieties of a few 
seasons hack are degenerating. I note more 
especially that grand white, Mrs. A. T. Miller 
and F. S. Vallis. Rarely do we find this sea¬ 
son a good, healthy plant of either of them. 
Mrs. W. Knox, and Rose Pockett as well, 
some time during the season lose their leaves 
in an unaccountable manner. It has always 
been so in the case of Chrysanthemums culti¬ 
vated for big show blooms, and it is not often 
that sorts keep their vitality more than half- 
a-dozen years. Two varieties of exceptional 
strength aro Purity and Hon. Mrs. Lopes, 
and it is to he hoped that these will last 
longer thau most, for as a white and yellow 
there will be some difficulty in heating them. 
They require no special culture—I mean, in 
the way of stopping, and, when seen grow¬ 
ing, invariably give pleasure to the cultivator. 

The single Chrysanthemums are well worth 
good culture. Plants that have been grown 
in a natural manner are now bushy speci¬ 
mens, with from two dozen to three dozen 
brandies, and are showing their flower-buds. 
If only one bud is left on each branch, w© 
obtain a mass of finely-developed individual 
blossoms, valuable as decorative plants, and, 
when out, most effective, owing to the long 
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INDOOR PLANTS. the glass when the sa6hee are put on. If the 

9 inches of soil mentioned above are not suffi¬ 
cient to bring the plants up near enough to 
CROWEA SALIGNA. I the glass, sink the frame lower in the bed 

Introduced from New South Wales in 1790, rather than add more soil. Plant firmly, and 
this Crowea, known also as C. latifolia, was put the plants sufficiently far enough apart 
a popular plant in the olden days, but at the so that they do not touch each other. When 
present time it is decidedly uncommon. As ' finished, give a good watering, put on the 
late autumn and early winter-flowering sashes, and keep the frame rather close for a 
subject, it is valuable. It forms a little shrub, I few days, or until the plants recover from the 
whose branches are clothed with Willow-like lifting. Then take off the sashes and put 
leaves, from the axils of which are produced i them on only during wet weather until winter 
solitary flowers of a delightful shade of pink, sets in. Even then the frame must be well 
A second species, C. angustifolia, which aired—frosty weather excepted—by tilting the 
flowers in the spring, has been several times , sashes, one at the back and one at the front, 
shown within the last few years, and two or On frosty nights cover the sashes with mats, 
three seasons ago it was given an award of and if a period of cold weather sets in, place a 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society, good quantity of strawy litter all round and 
This has very narrow leaves, and pink, starry to the full height of the frame. This will ex¬ 
blossoms. These Croweas need careful treat- , dude any reasonable amount of frost. The 
ment, especially on their own roots, for, great enemy of frame Violets is damp, thcre- 



A flowering shoot of Crowea latifolia (syn. C. Saligna). 


strange to say, they succeed better if grafted 
on to Correa alba or a vigorous-growing Erio- 
stemon. They need a compost principally 
consisting of peat, with the addition of a little 
loam and silver-sand. A greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, with a free circulation of air, is very 
necessary to their well-doing. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Utilising a frame.— How can I best utilise a 
hotbed-frame in which there is good heat at present? 
I now have some Cinerarias and Schizanthus in it. 
Would it be suitable for Parma Violets and Lettuce- 
plants, and if so when ought I to put them in, and 
what treatment ought they to get?—I gnoramus. 

[The frame, after having had 9 inches of 
suitable compost placed on the surface of the 
l»ed. would prove far more serviceable for 
the growing of Violets than for Lettuces. The 
Violets should be got in with as little delay 
as possible. Lift them with a good ball of soil 
attached to the roots, and plant them so that 
the tops will be within 3 inches or 4 inches of 


[ fore be careful to water the plants no oftener 
than is necessary. Remove all dead and de¬ 
caying leave»s frequently. Keep the soil be¬ 
tween the plants stirred, so that Moss, etc., 
cannot form and grow on the surface, and 
dust or 6trew dry sand or charcoal-dust on 
the latter now and again, particularly during 
damp, foggy weather. When watering be- 
comevs necessary, do it between 9 a.m. and 
10 a.m., on a bright morning, so that the 
plants may become dry again before nightfall. 
Cultivated on these lines, the plants should, 
if they have been grown specially for winter 
blooming, afford you a quantity of their frag¬ 
rant flowers all through the winter and well 
into the spring.] 

Plants for a greenhouse.—I have a small lean- 
to greenhouse, about 22 feet by 8 feet, attached to 
my house, facing eouth-west, in which I have against 
the back wall a very large and free-flowering Plum¬ 
bago capensis and two good Pelargoniums, all of 
which do well and cover the wall. I am anxious to 
grow something else in the front of the house, 
either on the shelf or in the border below. I shall 


be glad of any suggestions. Would GInrioea superha 
, or Hoya bella be likely to aucceed? Last year I 
1 had bulbs in bowle, but they did not flower much 
before the outdoor once. The greenhou-e is very 
; hot in summer and cold in winter, as there is no 
I heat.—L. J. D. 

[Both Gloriosa superba and Hoya bella re- 
I quire artificial heat during the winter, and 
j they would, consequently, not succeed in 
your greenhouse. You really need hardy 
plants, as the front of the house is, natur¬ 
ally, far more exposed than the back wall on 
which the Plumbago and Pelargoniums grow. 
If you desire climbing plants, the blue Passi- 
flora coerulea and its white variety, Constance 
Elliott, would, if planted out in the border,, 
be likely to suit your purpose. Should you 
wish to furnish the stage, a few of the choicer 
evergreen shrubs grown in pots will be effec¬ 
tive throughout the winter, and in summer 
the house can be brightened up with a selcc- 
| tion of subjects that bloom at that season.] 

Tacsonla Sinythiana.—I have a pink T. 

' Smythiana, which is covered with bloom, but. the 
j flowers never open properly. 1 should like to know 
| if this is the habit of the plant. It is in a cool 
greenhouse and \ery healthy. —Wm. Acton. 

[Tacsonia Smythiana, which is now con¬ 
sidered synonymous with Tacsonia mollin- 
| sima, does not in any circumstances open its 
flowers so well as Tacsonia Van Volxemi. 
Such being the case, we conclude that your 
specimen is only behaving in the normal man¬ 
ner. There is no Tacsonia Smithi.] 

Salvia Zurich.— Will you kindly give me the 
correct name of the enclosed flower? It was given 
to me from a friend’s garden. I was told it was a 
Salvia. I have Salvias in my garden, but not nearly 
so pretty as this. Will you also say if it lives 
: through the winter and what treatment it requires? 

; L have Gardening Ili.ustratld weekly, and am very 
pleased with it.—E. B. W. 

[The flower you send is Salvia splendens 
Pride of Zurich, an improved form of this 
old and well-known Salvia. It is essentially 
a greenhouse plant—that is to say, while it 
may be grown out-of-doors during the sum¬ 
mer, it must throughout the winter be kept 
quite safe from frost. If your plant is in the 
open ground, it should be at once carefully 
lifted and repotted. It must be given a good, 

I light place in the greenhouse, and enough 
i water to keep the soil moist, but at the same 
I time an excess must bo strictly guarded 
against. In the spring young shoots will be 
freely puehed out, and if taken off as cut¬ 
tings and given the same treatment as a 
| Fuchsia, they will soon root. Then, potted 
singly into 4-inch pots, they will form nice 
plants by planting-out time.] 

A8tllbe (Spiraea) japonica ( Regular 

Reader).— Fot the clumps as soon as possible 
after you obtain them, and 6tand them out¬ 
doors for a time ; then, when the pots are 
well filled with roots, they may be taken in- 
I doors. To spread the flowering over ns long 
a season as possible, the plants should be 
taken under cover in batches. The soil used 
for potting should consist of two parts loam 
to one part well decayed manure, with a little 
sand. A good space should he allowed be¬ 
tween the rim of the pot and the top of the 
soil, as this Spirrca, when growing freely, re¬ 
quires copious supplies of water. By hard 
forcing, the plants may be had in bloom by 
Christmas, hut, unless in large places, this is 
not necessary. If brought on gently, so that 
j the plants flower during the latter part •»f 
February ami in March, the blooms last much 
I longer than when forced hard. To do this, 
the warmest end of a greenhouse will lx* quite 
sufficient. Be very careful that the plants are 
never allowed to get dry at the roots. You 
mayetand the plants in saucers of water when 
growing freely. Do not cut the Abutilons 
and the Plumbago back until the spring. If 
given a little weak liquid-manure, the Abu 
| tilons will bloom through the winter, and yon 
will find the flowers very useful for cutting. 

Propagating the India-rubber-plant (Finis 
elaetica) ( Westmoreland).— A simple way to increase 
this is to make a slit in the burk, just as is doru: 
in the case of Carnations, at the base of each ebb* 
shoot. Put a piece of damp Moss, to keep the slit 
| bark from closing up. then wrap a good handful nf 
damp Moss, containing also 6ome peat soil, about the 
cut portion, tying it with rafllu and keeping it nlwa\s 
moist In time roots will be emitted into it, arid 
; then the shoot can be cut off. roots and all, and 
potted in th& usual way. In such case the shoots 
must be fairly Arm, and at least t> inches lone. 
Shoots 4 Inches long, taken off with a heel, will, as 
a rule, root freely if placed singly into .'.mall pots 
of sandy soil, covered up with a boll glass, and 
I plunged in bottom heat. 
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OROHID8. 

TREATMENT OF NEWLY-IMPORTED 
ORCHIDS. 

I hayi Just received a large case of Orchids from 
Brazil. It contains several different-looking varie¬ 
ties of Cattleyas. which are marked as C. species. 
The others arc Bollea species, Miltonia species, and 
several small Orchids growing on pieces of native 
wood. Will you please tell me how to treat them? 
1 have a warm plant stove and several cooler houses. 
I shall be pleased to send you flowers of each when 
they bloom.—U. J. W. 

[The newly-imported Cattleyas should be 
thoroughly washed in tepid soft water, and 
afterwards placed in pots just large enough 
to hold them for one season, the pots being 
nearly filled with* small crocks, fixing the 
plants with these as firmly as possible. As 
regards any tall-growing plants, it is advis¬ 
able to place a few strong, neat sticks down 
in the crocks, and to tie a few of the pseudo¬ 
bulbs to them, making sure that each plant 
is quite firm, which is a very important point 
in obtaining a good root-hold. Stand the plants 
in a shady position in a house having an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, where the thermometer 
fluctuates between 60 dege. and 65 degs., the 
lower figures being for the night temperature. 
The crocks in which the plants are placed 
should at first be very sparingly watered, and 
as soon as the young growths and roots have 
started, the potting materials should be 
packed closely and firmly around them to the 
depth of about 2 inches. When the plants 
again need repotting, this*may be increased 
to another inch. The compost should consist 
of Osmunda-fibre, Polypodium-fibre, and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, cutting these 
materials up moderately fine, mixing them 
well together, and adding a good proportion 
of small crocks to prevent rapid decay, and 
to improve the drainage. After potting, 
merely keep the surface of the compost moist j 
as the roots form and grow, and the new 
growths gain strength, water may be more 
frequently and liberally afforded. In some 
cases a slight shrivelling of the bulbs may be 
noticed, but no harm will accrue from that if 
the atmospheric conditions are properly 
balanced. Damp well between tne pots 
morning and afternoon if the weather is fine, 
but if damp and cold outside, very little or 
no damping should be done, and in a short 
time, with careful treatment, new roots will 
have grown into the potting compost, and at¬ 
tached themselves to the inside of the pots, 
when freshness and vigour will be regained. 

The Bolleas, which are now classed under 
Zygopetalum, should, on arrival, be treated 
exactly as advised for the Cattleyas. These 
plants are not so often seen in collections as 
they used to be. Why, it is difficult to say, 
for when their requirements are properly un¬ 
derstood, and strong, healthy, flowering speci¬ 
mens are obtained, they are noble-looking ob¬ 
jects, and are worthy of every attention. In 
their native country these plants grow in 
damp, shady woods, where it rains more or 
less almost every day in the year, and even 
when it does not rain, owing to the copious 
condensation of moisture, the plants are 
always damp. After being placed in the 
crocks, the plants should be stood in a warm 
corner of the intermediate-house, and where 
they will be protected from strong sunshine 
at all seasons of the year. Their surround¬ 
ings should be always moist, and it is advis¬ 
able to damp them lightly overhead with a fine 
sprayer several times a day with tepid rain¬ 
water. If the plants are in good condition, 
they will, under such treatment, soon com¬ 
mence to make new roots, when they may be 
repotted. The pots should be about half-full 
of crocks for drainage, using as a compost 
three parts of Sphagnum Moss to one part 
Osmunda-fibre. A small quantity of half- 
decayed leaves may be added, with some small 
crocks to help the drainage. In preparing 
the compost, cut the fibre and Moss up mode¬ 
rately fine, and well mix the whole together, 
and, when potting, keep the base of each 
plant a trifle above the rim of the pot. Light 
potting answers best. Toward the end of the 
year, when the night temperature of the in¬ 
termediate-house falls below 60 degs., move 
the plants into a similar position at the 
coolest, end of the plant stove, and water 


them often enough to keep the compost always 
moist. Under our artificial cultivation, in 
spite of all this dampness, the under-sides of 
tne leaves are often attacked by a small spe¬ 
cies of red-spider, which, if not quickly eradi¬ 
cated, will soon cause the plants to dete¬ 
riorate. 

The newly-imported plants of the Brazilian 
Miltonias should also be potted at first in 
nothing but small crocks. No water should 
be poured over the plants, or they may rot, 
but water should be carefully poured through 
the crocks every day to keep them moist, 
which will induce the plants to make fresh 
roots, and, when these appear, they should 
be given an inch of compost to root into, and 
this should consist of the same materials as 
advised for the Cattleyas. Some of the dwarf 
scandent-growing varieties are best grown in 
shallow pans, and, as they rapidly extend in 
every direction, they require considerable 
rooting room. To hold them steady, they 
must be pegged down to the surface of the 
compost, as they will never succeed if in the 
least loose. These plants grow well in a 
rather shady part of the intermediate-house, 
When crown in a very light position, the 
foliage becomes far more yellow than is de¬ 
sirable. These plants, when established, 
should be kept moderately moist at all times. 
The small Orchids may at once be placed in 
small shallow pans, with copper-wire handles 
attached. These wires should be about a 
foot in length, so as to bring the plants well 
up to the roof-glass. The pans should be 
about half full of small crocks, and the Catt- 
leya compost will, no doubt, suit them to root 
into. Suspend them on the shady side of the 
intermediate-house, and afford water when¬ 
ever the compost appears dry. We shall be 
pleased to try to name these Orchids for you 
when they bloom.] 


RO 8 E 8 . 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

The favourable weather of last month caused 
Roses to grow later than usual, but the wood 
with me is ripening very satisfactorily. 
Stocks that were budded during the past sum¬ 
mer also grew late, and some have Swollen 
considerably more than is good for them. I 
use raffia as a tie, and this often bursts from 
pressure and natural decay soon enough to 
ease the bud. But where stronger tying 
material has been used, I would go over the 
buds and release them at once. This is easily 
done when cutting back the shoulders from 
standards, but, perhaps, it needs more atten¬ 
tion in the case of dwarf stocks, as the latter 
often swell in greater proportion to the side 
branches from the standard Briers. Ripe 
wood of these will make excellent cuttings 
now, and there is no better time for making 
a few dwarf stocks. Cut them into about 
9-inch lengths. Trim off the bottom eyes, 
and insert the cuttings in sandy loam, deep 
enough to allow of an inch or so above the 
surface. As the soil settles around them, 
they will be from 2 inches to 3 inches above 
the ground, and this is ample. Many strong¬ 
growing Roses can be propagated in the same 
way, only do not remove any of the eyes in 
this case, because they are the most valuable 
part of the future plant. 

I like to plant hedge Briers for standards 
as soon as they can be obtained, but dwarf 
stocks do best with me if the planting is de¬ 
layed until early spring. It seems to me that 
owing to the cutting stock having been in the 
ground all the previous winter and summer, 
the bark is not nardy and matured enough to 
withstand a severe winter—a risk that has to 
be run if autumn planting is practised; but 
this is not the case with seedling Briers. The 
buds look remarkably well, and the only re¬ 
gret I have is that so manv have started into 
rowth during the favourable weather of 
eptember. I do not care to have the buds 
start so late in the season, as they are too 
often affected by frost. However, if the buds 
start early, and can ripen their summer 
growth, they are as safe as a dormant eye, if 
not more so. Pot Roses will need consider¬ 
able attention now, and all should be secured 


against excessive wet. I strongly advise the 
early ordering of plants, also early planting 
whenever possible. One gets better served, 
and is not so likely to find a specially needed 
variety exhausted. I do not think the 
average amateur plants his Roses sufficiently 
firm. It should not be necessary to warn 
against placing manure directly upon the 
roots, but it is frequently done, in spite of so 
much advice to the contrary. In planting 
tall standards, see that the stems are secured 
against any possible wind-waving. They 
must have some support, and it is Detter to 
afford it at the outset. P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose &’Ideal not blooming.— I would be 
obliged if you would tell me what treatment to 
follow out in order to get my L’ld^al Rose to bloom 
more freely. The Rose w grown in a 20-inch tub 
under .glass, with heat in winter. It stands about 
5 feet high, is very healthy-looking, and thickly 
leaved. Except for a few cuttings, the plant has not 
been pruned for six years or more. I only got about 
eighteen blooms off It this year. I repotted it in the 
spring, giving a little bone-meal. 8hou!d it get any 
liquid-manure now or be pruned?—F. I. B. 

[We think the best thing you can do is to 
stand the plant outdoors for a time, or, 
rather, under some open shed, where it can 
be kept from the rain. You have got the 
plant into a very soft, sappy condition, 
whereas, to ensure blossoms, you need good, 
hard wood. Do not prune now; simply dry 
off the plant for a month, giving it the least 
possible amount of water to keep it alive. 
You might remove extreme ends of growths 
now, then, at the end of the year or early in 
the New Year, cut back any lateral shoots to 
one or two eyes from the main stems, but re¬ 
tain any long, ripened growths the full 
length. Another season, after June, turn the 
plant outdoors for the summer, placing it 
against a south wall, and do not repot for a 
year or two, but simply give a top-dressing 
once a year. Do not give any liquid-manure 
until you see a good crop of bloom-buds.] 

Hybrid Teas that are mildew-proof.—I have 
H.T. Roses Prince de Bulgarie, Antoine Rivoire, Edu 
Meyer, General McArthur, Caroline Teetout, Gloiro 
Lyonnaise, Viscountess Folkestone, and Lady Batterce.i. 
I want you to name about a dozen H.T. Roses, 
other than the above, which are continuous blooming 
and late, and mainly mildew-proof. Prin?e de Bul¬ 
garie and Antoine Rivoire are entirely mildew-proof 
with me, the others suffer badly.—R. H. C. 

[Unfortunately, many of this fine tribe are 
badly addicted to mildew, but you can cure 
this if you start spraying the plants early 
with Jeye’s Cyllin Soft-soap. The following 
are less liable to mildew than many of the 
varieties: Mme. Ravary, Princess© Mertcher- 
sky, Laurent Carle, Mrs. Aaron Ward, War¬ 
rior, Melanie Soupert, Gustav Grunerwald, 
Amateur Teyssier, Joseph Hill, Mme. Edm£e 
Metz, La Tosca, and Kronprinzessin Cecilie.] 

Rose Dr. Rouges pegged down.— Some of my 
climbing Roses, notably Dr. Rouges, have thrown 
out shoots from 6 feet to 14 feet long. They are 
magnificent to look at, but, obviously, cannot be 
allowed to remain as they are. What should I do? 

I may mention that my Dr. Rouges is a pegged- 
down Rose, and as many of the growths as possible 
have been bent over and pegged down, but I have no 
room for any more.— Amateur. 

[As you can only accommodate a certain 
number of growths, we think it would be ad¬ 
visable to wait until March before yon cut 
any away, as, if we have a hard winter, some 
of the old growths might suffer. Such 
growths as you do not require, tie upright to 
a stake. Pinch out their points to assist 
them to ripen, and then, when March or 
April arrives, retain the best, bearing in mind 
that well-ripened young rods will produce the 
best blossoms.] 

Rose William Allen Richardson in autumn. 

—At the time of writing (mid-September) some of the 
flowers of this Rose are really handsome, and the cool 
nights are adding wonderful tints to thcblooms that in 
midsummer bleach In the Btrong sunlight. Now they 
are more enduring, and one must acknowledge Wil¬ 
liam Allen Richardson is a useful Rose. Talking with 
a dealer a short time ago, he said that it is just one 
of those old things that are repeatedly a6Ked for. 
this being largely due to the colour of the flowers 
and its vigorous constitution. It makee a splendid 
spcctmen when grown as a standard and the growths 
trained out.— Woodbastwick. 

Mildew on Roses (Old Mildew ).—In the spring, 
as soon as you see the least sign of mildew, syringe 
the plants with the following:—Dissolve an ounce of 
sulphide of potassium Giver of sulphur) In two pints 
of hot water, then add enough water to make 
2\ gallons. Apply this with a fine ayringe, and see 
that every part of the plant Is wetted. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MIXED BORDER IN SIR HENRY 
YORKE’S GARDEN. 

The more varieties of mixed borders we have 
the better. It is best to have no “formula” 
for such borders. Every soil and place in¬ 
vites or favours a different form. The essen¬ 
tials are a good choice of plants, not too 
coarse, a good background, and good group¬ 
ing, emphasising the good anti rejecting 
those that are too bad and coarse for the 
mixed border, but which do admirably beside 
water, or in what is called the wild garden. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Stokes’s Aster.—I have beeu greatly im¬ 
pressed with the beauty of Stokes’s Aster 
(Stokesia cyanoa), but I have been as greatly 
annoyed at its lateness in flowering. I was 


tioned tells us that it should have a warm, 
sheltered border, facing the south, in well- 
drained sandy loam. And with this advice 
I quite agree. 

The Silky Rock Jasmine, or Himalayan 
Androsace.--I suppose there are few ama¬ 
teurs who like low-growing as well as tall 
hardy plants, who have not been impressed 
with the beauty of the Androsaces, and have 
felt impelled to give them a trial in their 
gardens. I do not know that it is a good ob¬ 
session for an impecunious amateur, seeing 
that he may as well make up his mind that 
he will lose some of his plants if he go in for 
many of the Androsaces. Yet it seems quite 
nn excusable experiment, for, so far as I 
have seen, these lovely little plants are worth 
trying to grow. But we should never be 
above “taking a wrinkle” from those who 
have grown them, and are in a position to 
give us advice. Advice is what we do not 
always take, thinking that we can overcome 
the difficulties which have daunted or taught 


Weeds and hardy flowers.— One be¬ 
comes amazed at the number of gardens 
where hardy flowers are grown in which 
Bishop Weed is to be seen, but one’s amaze- 
i ment is tempered by the experience that the 
roots of this pestilent weed have such an 
ingratiating w ; ay with them. I had recently 
the painful and tedious experience of trying 
to eradicate the roots of Bishop Weed from 
a clump of a good Trollius, given to me by 
a friend. By tne time I had finished, I came 
to the conclusion that, while it is possibly a 
mistake to look a gift horse in the mouth, it 
is sometimes a bigger mistake to accept the 
horse at all! I got my clump safely home : 
I essayed to extract the roots of the weed 
without breaking up the clump, but found this 
impracticable. I then washed the roots, so 
that I might 6ee those of the Bishop Weed. 
Still, little bits seemed to remain, and I then 
pulled the Trollius to pieces, and got some 
more of the weed out. Thinking I had it all 
away, I planted the Trollius, and now there 



Mixed border at Sir Henry Yorke's, Uillbrooke Place, Ivcr Heath, Bucks. 


once recommended to buy it because of its 
late flowering, but this very merit is also its 
demerit, for it is really too late in coming 
into bloom for many of our gardens, mine 
among the number. It may do well enough 
in warm southern gardens, but in cold quar¬ 
ters it is annoying to have an untimely frost 
check it before the buds can open. I like 
its fine blue flowers, which have been de¬ 
scribed as like those of a China Aster, and 
which are from 3 inches to 4 inches across. 
That most useful little book, “ Hardy 
Flowers,” warns us that “ in this country the 
plants are often injured by the frosts before 
the flowers open.” This is just my expe¬ 
rience, so that I have been glad to learn that 
there is a variety which flowers as early as 
July and August, and which seems as good 
in other points as the original. It is called 
pnecox. The white variety I have not had, 
but I do not think it will come up to the blue 
one for usefulness. The late-flowering one 
is too good to throw on the rubbish-heap, so 
that I am disposed to grow it in pots and 
flower it in a cool or cold greenhouse or 
frame. The little book I have just men- 
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our predecessors wisdom in some other way. 
But wo often (nay, generally) learn that these 
men of experience are right in the long run. 
I must confess to having sought to belittle, in 
my own mind, the exhortations of these older 
gardeners, who have grown Androsace lanu¬ 
ginosa long ago, and who have told us that 
it is safer to cover it with glass in winter. I 
had a fine plant, which I prized. It had sur¬ 
vived one winter without covering with glass, 
and I was correspondingly jubilant. But a 
cloud came over my self-congratulating spirit, 
and I had to grieve over the loss of my fine 
plant of this Himalayan Androsace. I have 
replaced it, because I could not bear to be 
long without it, but I am disposed more and 
more to sit obediently at the feet of the 
Gamaliels who have had long experience, 
and who can teach us something, at least. 
It is well to say that they agree that it is 
not in every place that this glass shelter is 
needed, but they warn us that prevention is 
better than cure, and that it is as well to run 
no risks. And, seeing that ray garden is the 
poorer by the loss of a fine plant, which had 
to be replaced by a smaller one, I agree. 


have just appeared two leaves of this plague 
of the hardy flower garden. So the pieces 
must come up again and another effort be 
made to destroy it. I am told the best cure 
for the Bishop Weed is to destroy as much of 
it as possible every Wednesday ! 

Planting Poetic us Narcissi.— We are 
often told that the Poet’s Narcissus should 
always be planted the day it is received, ns 
the bulbs should never be out of the ground, 
seeing that this Narcissus makes its new roots 
almost as soon as the old ones have gone. But 
the evil is, that, if we buy bulbs, it is often 
late in the season before we get them, and 
we do not thus secure so many flowers as we 
should have had if we planted them in 
August or September. I have just been get¬ 
ting some new ones, and I am afraid, from 
what I am told, that I shall not have so many 
blooms as I would like. I suppose it cannot 
be helped, but I wish the bulb dealers would 
offer all these early-rooting bulbs for earlier 
delivery. I am told that there are a good 
many other things which should not be out 
of the soil so late in the season as they are 
when being sold, and that many of the iosscs 
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of bulbous plants are due to this. Some 
seem all the better for drying off, but I am 
told by experienced bulb-growers that they 
object to so many plants of that character 
being dried off and kept bo long out of the 
soil. Somebody of experience might well 
give us a lesson on the subject. 

An Amateur or Hardy Flow***. 


THE STUD-FLOWER 
(Heloniab bullata). 

An old, but now far from common, plant in 
gardens of the present day is Helonias bullata 
(the Stud-flower or Swamp Pink), a native of 
a considerable portion of the eastern United 
States of America. It is a plant of distinct 
appearance, belonging tt> that Melanthacero 
or Bunch Family, which includes a number 
of fine flowers, such as the Stenanthium, 
Zygadenus, etc. In its native country the 
Helonias prefers and thrives best in a marshy 
soil, and in our climate, also, it flourishes 
best on one in which there is a considerable 
amount of moisture. This renders it valuable 
for .artificial bogs or for the margins of 
lakes, ponds, and streams. For rock gardens, 
in which the presence of a little pool or pond 
is frequently a feature, this Helonias is, 
therefore, suitable, but it can be cultivated 
successfully in an ordinary border where it 
does not suffer from drought in summer. It 
forms a neat and not rapid-growing plant, 
with leaves each from 3 inches to 15 inches 
long, and sending up from their midst a thick 
scape of flowers, the raceme being from 
1 incli to 3 inches in length, and composed 
of a number of pleasing purple or rose-pink 
flowers, which together give a good effect. 
The whole plant ie generally from 9 inches to 
15 inches high. 

Helonias bullata may be multiplied by 
dividing established plants or raised from 
seeds sown under glass as soon as ripe. Divi¬ 
sion should be performed in early autumn or 
in summer, after flowering is over. It gener¬ 
ally blooms in Mav, and, like most swamp 
lovers with us, prefers a sunny position. 

S. A. 

BULBS FOR FLOWERING OUTDOORS. 

I snou.p like to have bulbs flowering out-of-door» 
every month in the year. Will you kindly supply a 
li>t of these? Such a list should be interesting to 
nx»t amateur gardeners who are ordering their bulbs 
just now.—E. M. Burn. 

[If you only desire bulbs to flower “ every 
month in the year,” the wish may be easily 
gratified. It is, however, another matter if 
you desire a collection to flower continuously 
throughout the year. To do this, a very com¬ 
prehensive collection would be necessary, and 
even then you would, of necessity, be at the 
mercy of the weather for some weeks on end. 
In January and February, Snow’drops and 
Winter Aconites would be the chief things ; 
in March, these, with Chionodoxas, Crocus 
species. Irises of a bulbous character, would 
he in bloom. April would furnish larger sup¬ 
plies of all these in different species, together 
with Fritillarias, Cyclamen Coum, the ear¬ 
liest Daffodils and Tulips, Anemone blanda, 
A. b. scythiniea. Wood Anemones in variety, 
Crown and Poppy Anemones, and others. 
Later in the same month the Daffodil would 
he in its glory, while Muscari and Squill 
would vie with each other in rich blue, violet, 
and purple shades. The coming of May would 
still be rich in Daffodils, particularly those of 
the Poet’s raee, Poetaz and Burbidgei varie¬ 
ties, and others, while the Cottage and Dar¬ 
win Tulips, with Hyacinths and the like, are 
unequalled for splendour or variety. Early 
June provides Irises of the Spanish set, also 
early Gladioli, the earliest Lilies, as pyre- 
nan nm and tenuifolium, the English 
frisrs appearing in the same month, 
and extending well into July. The 
last mentioned month and August are 
rich in Lilies and Gladioli, augmented by 
Galtonia candicans, Al6troemerias, Montbre- 
tia-s also appearing in the last-named month, 
«nd providing, with many species of Lilies, 
nun h beauty in September. In this month, ton. 
are seen the Colchicum or Meadow Saffron. 
Cyclamen hederaefolium, the earliest of the 
autumn Crocuses, as speciosus nudiflorue, 
and others, the Sternbergias also affording a 
touch of golden-yellow at the same season. 
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There is also a great variety of Lilium spe- 
ciosum available throughout this month, and 
when these are past and gone there may still 
appear driblets of Crocuses till far into the 
month of October. In favoured districts, [ 
during the last two named months, Bella- j 
donna Lilies and Oxalises would appear, the j 
October Sn o wdrop flo w erin g at much the same i 
time.] _ 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. j 

Plants for lawn-sldo.— At present my lawn is 
bounded on one side by a belt of Gorse, and I wish 
to do away with part of the Gorse and plant 6ucb 
things as Ling, Heather, and a few plants, including 
Wild Thyme, to cover any bare parts, my idea being 
not to have a bed, but to let the lawn merge gradu¬ 
ally, and in no hard-and-fast line, into a patch of 
Heath, bounded by Gor^e. Any advice on above eub- 
ject, such as names of suitable plants and if they are 
to be obtained through nurserymen, would be ac¬ 
ceptable. The patch of land is email, but 1 think 
the soil is suitable.— Middlesex. 

[Any of the hardy Heaths would be quite 
suitable for vour purpose ; also such things 
as Gaultheria procumbens, which, in suitable j 
places and soils, carpets the soil in a natural I 
and informal manner. The soil for the | 
Heaths should be peaty or very sandy, though j 
occasionally they do well on moist clay, which | 
we do not recommend, as a rule. As the j 
patch of lawn is small, you had better, for 1 
the front portion, confine yourself to 6uch of j 
the Heaths as E. carnea, E. vulgaris in ' 
variety, E. cinerea, E. c. alba, and E. Alporti. ' 
Behind these some Azalea mollis might ap¬ 
pear, with thin plantings of Lilium tigrinum j 
splendens to spring up through their 
branches. In this way the Heaths would give 1 
you flower beauty during autumn and winter, j 
The Azaleas would follow the Gorse in late 
spring, the Lilies providing their quota in | 
early autumn. If your soil is suitable for the 
Heaths, it would also grow Pernettya mucro- j 
nata, which is now aglow with white, rose, j 
and purplish-coloured fruits. Any of the ' 
shrub nurserymen would supply plants. You j 
should plant at once.] j 

Dahlia cuttings.— How should Dahlia cuttings, 
taken some two months ago, and some quite recently. I 
be treated during the winter and early spring? I I 
have no greenhouse, only heated frames. What 
temperature should they be given, and how much | 
water?—H. W. Daltry. 

[You cannot expect to keep through the I 
winter Dahlia cuttings that have been put in 

uite recently, as the stems naturally die 

own, and, if they have not already formed 
a tuber or tubers, will perish altogether. 
Some of those rooted two months ago may 
have formed small tubers, but it is not likely 
that all of them have done so. Any that have 
formed tubers may be kept during the winter 
in a structure safe from frost—that is. where 
the thermometer does not go below 40 degs. 
or thereabouts. Given good-sized tubers, no 
water will be needed, but if they are very 
small, the soil must not be allowed to get 
quite parched up. In the case of the cuttings 
that have not formed tubers, you may, if you 
like, keep them in a frame where a tempera¬ 
ture of 40 degs. to 50 degs. is maintained, 
giving them a little water occasionally. In 
this way a few may possibly survive, but not 
sufficient to make the experiment a success.] 
Htlanlum autumnal# oupreum. — The 
above variety of autumn Sneezewort might 
be briefly described as an early and dwarf 
form of striatum, the colouring of crimson 
and gold being very similar, although the 
marking is not quite tho same. The two 
make handsome beds, the association with 
the taller variety breaking up an otherwise 
flat appearance, and the later flowering of 
striatum naturally tends to prolong the dis¬ 
play, a combination reminding one of a mix¬ 
ture of summer and autumn-flowering 
Phloxes. In preparing beds for these Sneeze- 
worts, anything on the rich side should be 
scrupulously avoided. Over-manuring tends 
to rank growth, with the crimson shade dull 
and dingy, sometimes with a tendency to lose 
the crimson altogether, and be little better 
than a dull yellow. When this is so, the 
plants are not to he compared to the bright 
single forms of Hclianthus, either for the bor 
dcr or cutting. I was never overfond of 
Helenium Bolanderi ; the large central black 
disc seems altogether out of proportion to the 
small yellow petals. It is necessary to be 
careful a* to the site for all the tall members 


of these families. They are out of place on 
small borders. They should rather go quite 
at the back of wide borders, filling up occa¬ 
sional recesses in the line of shrubbery, and 
here sorts like H. G. Moon and multiflorus 
major in Heiianthus are much better than 
those that nm 7 feet and 8 feet high.— 

E. B. S. 

Heliotropes In the flower garden.— There 
are not many scented flowers that build up 
the summer and early autumn display in our 
flower gardens apart from Roses and Car¬ 
nations. Anything, therefore, furnishing 
both colour and scent is welcome, and of 
these Stocks would, perhaps, take first place, 
with the Heliotrope an easy second. It is 
grow r n in many ways : as standards with weep¬ 
ing heads, as tall pyramids with its own 
foliage and flower, or some silvery-leaved 
plant as an undergrowth, as smaller pyramids, 
as a screen or wall plant, flat-trained, or 
planted out in the ordinary way. Where 
employed as a groundwork for large beds, 
good occasional relief plants will be found in 
Eucalyptus globulus. When large plants arc 
once obtained for the standard, pyramid, or 
trellis-work, they can be kept years, if so de¬ 
sired, and are very little trouble through the 
winter months, except storing away in some 
frost proof place with Fuchsias, Lantanas, 
Plumbago capensis, and plants of similar 
character. It is not advisable to plant Helio¬ 
trope in overrich soil, or growth is furnished 
at the expense of flower. A sandy loam is a 
good compost, and if the natural soil is very 
light, it is well to add something a bit heavier. 
Fortunately, the plants are not subject to the 
attacks of pests, either insect or fungoid, eo. 
given a favourable season, they come away 
quickly after the cold nights are over. Pre¬ 
sident Garfield and Lord Roberts have 
hitherto been the sorts generally grown, but 
a new variety called Piccola seems an im¬ 
provement on both, and has done remarkably 
well this year.—E. B.* S. 

Lyohni8 Vlsoarla splendens plena. - 
Among the many hardy plants that bloom 
during June, few are so showy as this. I con¬ 
sider it one of the very best border plants, 
and of the easiest culture. Those about to 
commence forming a collection of kinds use¬ 
ful to cut from should include it. Early in 
June 1 saw a large bed 30 yards long by 
2 yards wide, in a market nursery at Fleet. 

I was told this was to be cut next day and 
sent to one of the largest salesmen in Covent 
Garden. Seldom have I seen such a mass of 
colour, the spikes being long and the blooms 
large and very double. It is said to do best 
on a light, somewhat dry soil, and I have 
found it most satisfactory grown thus. Many 
fail to get the best out of border plants from 
planting them one or two together, instead of 
i grouping them. In this way they give colour, 
and are far more easily managed than on the 
dot system. The best way is to divide in 
I early autumn, using tho best pieces, giving 
j them fresh soil. Another way is to put in 
cuttings on a cool, shady liorder during June 
' and July, and if a handlight to keep them 
j close can be given, they strike more readily. 
When rooted, they are best put out in lines 
into an open position, and in autumn or early 
spring planted in their permanent position.— 

West Surrey. 

Late flowering of 8weet Peas. It is many 
years since the Sweet Peas flowered so freely 
and continuously as they are doing this sea¬ 
son. The cool weather lias suited the Sweet 
Pea extremely well. As a rule, plants raised 
in tho early spring and planted outdoors 
as soon as hardened off in April usually come 
into flower in late June or early July, and in 
hot and dry seasons, by persistent gatherings 
of the blossoms each day. so that seed-pod* 
shall not be allowed to develop, the plants 
remain in good condition throughout tho 
whole of July and the earlier half of August. 
During the present season, however, many 
Sweet Pea flowers that have developed in late 
August are quite equal to those that were 
produced in mid-July, and at the tune of 
writing (August 30th) there is every prospect 
of the Sweet Peas doing well for some time 
to come. 1 am writing of the Sweet Pea 
from a garden decoration point of view, dis¬ 
regarding the opinion of those who grow' it 
for exhibition. By disbudding and r.nf allow- 
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ing the plants to flower until within a week 
or fortnight of a show', I am aware blooms of 
abnormal size may be developed, but is this 
really wanted, and is it desirable? I think 
not. Sweet Peas are valued because of the 
grace and beauty of the display they make 
in our gardens, and their value for cutting.— 
A. R. H. ___ 

SNOWDROPS UNDER TREES. 

The illustration shows Snowdrops growing 
under old Sycamore-trees at Castle Menzies. 
The soil is a good, sandy loam, and, as far as 
I know*, the Snowdrops are quite wild. There 
is no knowledge, even in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of the district, of .their 
having been planted. The spot which I pho¬ 
tographed is the one where the Snowdrops 
make the finest show, as the trees are so beau¬ 
tiful and all the surroundings so perfect, but 
there are many other places in the grounds of 
Castle Menzies where the Snowdrop 
flourishes equally well, and, in my experience, 
this is the case in most places in Scotland, or. 
rather, in the eastern and central paris of 


about 2 inches across, and of a bright golden- 
yellow colour. When at their best they are 
very effective. This Dendroraecon needs a 
warm, well-drained soil, and if in addition it 
can be given the protection of a south wall, 
so much the better. It has been known for 
some years, but is even now’ uncommon. 
Though, strictly Bpeaking, this Dendroinecon 
is more or less of a shrubby character, it is 
at Kew included in the Hand List of Her¬ 
baceous Plants.—G. S. C. 

Pentstemon Cobaea coeruleus.— Under this 
name a very handsome plant has been exhi¬ 
bited recently by Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., 
of Colchester, and it appears to be a great 
improvement upon any other form of I*. 
Cobma, a species not well known at the pre¬ 
sent time, although appreciated a good few 
years ago. This is probably because it is not 
quite hardy, but it is as well worthy of pro¬ 
pagation from cuttings as many of the named 
varieties of the florists’ Pent6temone, and is 
much prettier than many of these are. The 
flowers of the form shown by Messrs. Wallace 
are very large and of a pleasing blue colour. 


Snowdrops under Sycamore at Castle Menzies, Aborfeldy, N B. From a photograph gent by Lady M. Dalrymp’.e. 


Scotland. The only attention which the 
Snowdrops at Castlo Menzies have received 
in the last two or three years has been to turn 
a little soil over them, when, owing to the 
drip from the trees, some of the bulbs have 
been practically lying on the surface, and to 
give an occasional application of artificial 
manure after flowering, which has certainly 
seemed to increase the size of the bulbs. 

Marjorie Dalrymple. 

Farlcyer, Abcrfeldy. 

Dendromecon rigidum.— This pretty Cali¬ 
fornian plant, now flowering on a warm, 
sunny wall in the herbaceous ground at Kew, 
is known sometimes as the Tree-Poppy, and 
at others as the Californian Poppy, which 
latter name is, however^ more generally ap¬ 
plied to Roraneya Coulteri. The Dendrome¬ 
con is a freely-branched, shrubby plant, 
which, against a wall, will mount up to a 
height of 6 feet or nearly so, but in the open 
ground it is much dwarfer. The stems, of 
a wiry character, are clothed somewhat 
sparingly with lance-shaped leaves of a pecu¬ 
liar bluish-green tint. The flowers are each 
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As a border plant it must be handsome. As 
a plant for a “ blue bed ” or a “ blue border,” 

I it should be valuable, the long spikes of 
pretty pale blue flowers being excellent for 
l association with other plants bearing flowers 
of allied tints. When well grown, it should 
I reach almoet, if not quite, 2 feet high.— 
S. Arnott. 

Fortune’s Rockfoil (Saxifraga Fort unci).— 
One wonders how many growers of alpine 
plants have ever tried, or even seen, Saxi- 
, fraga Fortunei, which is one of the late- 
blooming rock plants which hardly ever 6eem 
to come within the ken of the average gar¬ 
dener. This is because it is but seldom that 
| at the season when it is in flower the lover of 
the rock garden is visiting nurseries or rock 
gardens where the scarcer plants are culti¬ 
vated. This is usually in October, when the 
, rock garden is almost flowerless. and then it 
is that Fortune’s Rockfoil is at its best. Its 
leaves are handsome and of a fine green, 
while it throws up good heads of loose-looking 
white flowers. It is almost unique of its 
| kind at the season of bloom, and is thus de¬ 
serving of culture could it be shown that it is 


absolutely hardy. Here 1 must differ from 
Mr. Reginald Farrer, who says that it “ is per¬ 
fectly hardy in any decent place.” All de¬ 
pends upon what is called a “decent place,” 
but I do not think it can be depended upon 
for a series of years unless it is given some 
I wdnter shelter. One does not grow so enthu- 
I siastic over an alpine which requires this pro 
lection, but there are many of the greatest 
beauty which really need it, and Fortune’* 

I Rockfoil is one of these. I grew it for years, 
and was tempted to leave it one winter with 
out its accustomed protection of a sheet of 
glass over it. The winter was not unusually 
1 severe, but when spring came this plant had 
| to be written down as among the missing 
ones. This hns, I find, been a somewhat 
general experience. Protection is simple, 

J however, and can easily be effected by fixing 
a sheet of glass above it before it conies into 
bloom, and allowing it to remain until April. 
In a sunny nook in loam, sand, and grit, it 
will grow freely.— S. Arnott. 

Campanula Zoysi.— Admittedly one of the 
daintiest and prettiest of the smaller Cam 
panulas is C. Zoysi, a good plant oT 
which is a gem of the first water, 
with its beautiful tufts of small 
leaves and a crowd of lovely, quaint, 
bright-blue flowers, shaped, as some 
irreverent writer has somewhat 
graphically said, “ like 6oda-water 
bottles.” One may excuse the de¬ 
scription, seeing that it is wonder¬ 
fully accurate, nnd gives a graphic 
idea of the general form of the little 
bells, which are on slender stems. 
It is not often’that one sees good 
plants of C. Zoysi, for the simple 
reason that it is very apt to die off 
after a year or two, or even during 
the first season after planting. It 
docs not seem at all difficult to culti 
vate in loam, leaf-soil, and sand, 
with a little grit about it, and it is 
quite probable that the failure of 
the greater number of plants is du*' 
to the attacks of slugs, which delight 
in cropping it. At any rate, they 
eat it with avidity, and it is well to 
guard against the 60 foes as far as 
possible. I think it likes an open 
position, and with mo and with 
others it seems to do best in sun. 
provided it does not get too dry at 
the roots, this being most effectually 
gunrded against by plncing stones 
about the plants. These should be 
sunk in the soil, 60 as not to liar 
hour the slugs. C. Zoysi is in¬ 
creased by division or by seeds, 
sown under glass in spring or when 
ripe.—S. A. 

Petunia Jeffrey’s Pink.— A Petu¬ 
nia bearing the above name—which, 
by the way, I have not met with else¬ 
where—is employed for the decora¬ 
tion of the greenhouse at Kew. It 
_ _ belongs to the small-flowered sec¬ 
tion, some members of which 
have of late years been used 
more or less for the flower garden. The 
flowers of Jeffrey’s Pink are, for a Petunia, 
small, and of a remarkably pleasing shade of 
bright pink. Such a variety ns this is far 
more pleasing than the very large-flowered 
forms which are so common among both the 
single and the double varieties. Pretty as 
it is in the greenhouse, this variety would 
also, I should say, be equally desirable in the 
open air. For the furnishing of window 
boxes in hot and exposed situations, I know 
of nothing better than seedling Petunias, as. 
when blown about by the wind, they are very 
rarely injured, whiie a hot sun does not 
scorch the foliage. Added to this, in com 
mon with most members of the Tobacco 
1 family, to which the Petunia belongs, they 
are seldom troubled with insect pests.—X. 


Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of (Jau- 
dkni-nq Illustrated is now read]) (price 8 cl., post Jree 
8 ltd.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available, price 1«. (id., by post 1#. 9 d. The Index awl 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumival-strcct, London, ij.C. 
If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., post free. 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE NATIONAL VEGETABLE SOCIETY. 
Exhibitions of purely kitchen garden pro¬ 
duce are indeed few, and rarely popular or 
attractive. In a horticultural sense, the pub¬ 
lic desires to see choice and beautiful flowers, 
which are so full of colour and charm that it 
turns very unwillingly to an exhibition of 
fruits, and, therefore, more so to one of vege¬ 
tables. Yet the show of the National Vege¬ 
table Society on the 28th ult., at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, London, evidenced a capacity 
on the part of vegetables to create beauty 
and to evoke wonder, as well as warm admira¬ 
tion. The exhibition was national in the 
fullest sense, seeing that there were present 
numerous exhibits from not only England, 
but also from Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 
At no previous time have such representative 
collections of vegetables been seen, but there 
were also abundant exhibits of the wealth of 
kind and variety found in vegetables, of which 
we in Great Britain are so rich, and which 
have been created for us. not by anv scientific 
aid, but purely by the industry and persever¬ 
ance of raisers, seed-growers, gardeners, and 
others, who, by dint of intercrossing, select¬ 
ing, and cultivating, have placed Great Bri¬ 
tain at the head of all other nations as a 
vegetable-producing people. Even those who 
seem to look on garden produce for mere at¬ 
tractive beauty—those whose tastes see such 
only in their favourite flowers—were, at the 
vegetable exhibition, compelled to admit that 
when of the highest quality and tastefully ar¬ 
ranged, even vegetables in such case might 
make beautiful pictures. Such, indeed, was 
the feeling created in many minds at the re¬ 
cent exhibition. But, apart from that aspect 
of vegetable development, which, after all, 
may be but a minor one, there is, in associa¬ 
tion with such an exhibition, evidence—which 
is much more important— of the wealth 
of splendid material—wholesome, health¬ 
ful, and nutritious—we have in vege¬ 
tables as food. How many were there 
who, looking upon the superb Cauliflowers, 
Celery, Leeks, Potatoes, Beans, Peas, and 
myriads of others, did not long to have 
them well cooked and set before them as 
food. 

Really, it was as a great home-grown food 
exhibition that the show was such an object- 
lesson, and its effects, if at the first compara¬ 
tively small, must grow until that important . 
problem involved in a great home food supply 
for the vast population of this country is | 
solved. It was specially interesting at this ; 
show to note how many human factors helped j 
in its creation. The seed trade of this | 
country, represented, as it is, by firms of high 
distinction, of whom all who garden may well 
be proud, sent of their finest products, to 
show what they have in stock, 'and can offer 
to all classes of purchasers. The profes¬ 
sional gardeners had products the quality of 
which, as well as form and beauty, has 
never been equalled. The products of these 
growers came to many visitors, as also to 
smaller competitors, as a revelation. They 
were, indeed, object-lessons to them what 
vegetables should be, and what they, in their 
more restricted spheres, should aim to pro¬ 
duce. Purely amateur gardeners also showed 
of the products of their skill in many classes, 
and the cottage gardener and allotment 
worker were also to the fore, and their in¬ 
terests were well catered for. Even the mar¬ 
ket gardener, and—not least—the small 
holder, had encouragement. In the case of 
the last especially was there Keen, in the set¬ 
ting up of their vegetables, in small baskets, 
something of what iB so badly needed in our 
market methods of vegetable packing and die 
tribution for sale. The remarkable collec¬ 
tion of ordinary products sent from the 
Tim*;i Experimental Station, in Surrey, by 
Mr. Foster, made a practical object-lesson in 
that direction, all being in half-bushel lath 
crates, made at home, lined with paper, and 
so presented in a neat and attractive way. 
Whether the exhibition was or was not a 
financial success remains to be seen, but. ns a 
demonstration of vegetable culture it was 
emphatically one of the most remarkable nnd 
.successful yet made. A. 1). 
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SALAD PLANTS. 

Would you be good enough to inform me of a 
good llet of plante for salad ingredients? In France 
there are numerous things grown from which salads 
can be made, and also which can be added to the 
ordinary Lettuce salad—I mean, such things as Tar¬ 
ragon, Chervil, Dandelion, etc., but I should like a 
i complete list. How are these grown, and when 
sown? Also, can Garlic be grown out-of-doors?— 

! W. ADTE. Salisbury. 

[Of plants, the leaves, roots, and fruits of 
j which are used to furnish ingredients for the 
! salad-bowl, the following are those in general 
use—viz., Lettucee of the Cos and Cabbage 
j varieties, Green Curled and Broad-leaved 
Batavian Endives, Barbe du Capucin or com¬ 
mon Chicory, Witloof or Brussels Chicory, 
i Mustard and Cress, Corn Salad or Lamb’s 
| Lettuce, Sorrel, Dandelion, Spring Onions, 

I Chives, Celeriac, Rampion, Salsafy, Beet¬ 
root, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and occasion¬ 
ally Tarragon, Chervil, Shallots, Garlic, and 
! Purslane. 

| With regard to the cultivation of the above, 
a great mauy can be grown from seed, others 
from the setting of the bulbs, and the remain¬ 
der, being of perennial nature, are, once they 
are planted, available in their several sea¬ 
sons of growth year after year. With proper 
conveniences in the shape of pits and frames 
j in which to store the plants for late autumn 
and winter use, and, again, for the raising 
j of the early spring crops on hot-beds, to- 
| gether with sheltered borders at the foot of 
I east, south, and west walls, or in front of 
evergreen hedges, whereon the autumn-raised 
| plants to come in to succeed the above-named 
j crops may be grown, there is then no diffi- 
' culty in having Lettuces all the year round. 

, Sowing may commence outdoors in a warm 
spot early in April, and be continued at fort- 
! nightly intervals until the middle of August, 
the last-named sowing to furnish the plants 
i for setting out to stand the winter. The first 
! Bowing of Endive may be made in May and 
the last early in August. Plants raised from 
the last sowing will be ready for lifting and 
I storing in frames for winter use in Novem¬ 
ber. To get Endive properly blanched, the 
plants must either be tied up, as is customary 
with Lettuces, or otherwise be covered with 
large flower-pots, slates, or lengths of board. 
The cultivation accorded Lettuces answers 
for Endive. Chicory should be sown in May 
in drills 1 foot apart, and the plants thinned 
when large enough to 9 inches asunder. The 
roots will be ready for lifting by autumn, 
and should be buried in a trench, crowns 
uppermost, from whence they can be taken 
into slight warmth, to force as required. 
One dozen roots, planted in a box of good 
depth, from which daylight can be excluded, 
will, if placed in a greenhouse, cellar, or 
60 me place where there is a slight amount of 
warmth, furnish a good quantity of perfectly- 
blanched leaves for salad-making. Wherever 
there is a Mushroom-house, no better place 
can be had for crowing Chicory and Dande¬ 
lion all through tne winter and spring months. 
Dandelion should be grown and treated in 
precisely the same manner as Chicory. Corn 
Salad or Lamb’s Lettuce should be sown in 
I drills 9 inches asunder, at intervals from 
I April till the end of August. The last sow- 
, ing should be a large one, as the plants will 
I stand and furnish leaves throughout the win- 
I ter. When ready, thin the plants to 4 inches 
i apart. Of Sorrel, it is the young and tender 
I leaves produced in early spring which are 
used. This is a perennial, consequently one 
i dozen plants purchased and planted in a 
1 warm, sheltered spot, 18 inches apart, will 
! afford an abundance of leaves. Young 
Onions, drawn from among the plants re- 
I suiting from the autumn and spring sowings 
of seed, are Buch as are used for salad. When 
in great demand, further sowings are made in 
April and again in May, so that there may 
always be plenty of young plants available. 

Celeriac should be sown in the latter end 
of March, and treated exactly the same as 
Celery, until ready for planting, when it must 
be set out on light, rich ground, on the flat, 
instead of in a trench. The base of the stem, 
which grows out and forms a kind of Turnip, 
is full grown by the end of October, and 
must be lifted and stored in fairly dry soil or 
sand. These roots are used in relays as re¬ 
quired. When properly cooked and sliced 
when cold, Celeriac forms an agreeable addi¬ 


tion to a salad. Rampion should be sown in 
the same manner as Radishes, from May till 
the end of August, and the plants thinned 
out to 2 inches apart. Like Radishes, this, 
too, must have ample supplies of water in 
dry weather if the roots are to be tender and 
well flavoured. Mustard and Cress and 
Beetroot are such ordinarily-grown subjects 
that there is no need to dwell further upon 
them. Salsafy, which is used after the roots 
have been boiled tender to mix with salads in 
winter, should be sown in April. Lift and 
store the roots in November. This requires 
careful cultivation and a rich, friable soil, 
to ensure well-developed roots. Thin the 
plants when of sufficient size to 9 inches 
apart. 

Tarragon is a perennial, and should be 
planted in a sheltered |>osition in order to 
afford pickings early in ths season. Some of 
the roots may be lifted and potted up each 
autumn, and, when introduced into gentle 
warmth, they will send up a succession of 
young shoots all through the winter. To 
ensure an abundance of young growths in 
late summer and autumn, cut down some of 
the outdoor plants about the middle of June. 
Chervil may be had in-abundance by sowing 
seed at intervals from April till mid-August. 
The plants from the latter sowing will stand 
over the winter. Shallots and Garlic may 
be planted in drills drawn 1 foot apart, the 
former to stand 9 inches and the latter 
6 inches apart, and as early in March as 
weather conditions allow. The bulbs of 
Shallots should be planted with the crowns 
level with the soil, and those of Garlic just 
beneath the surface. The bulbs should bo 
lifted when fully ripe, dried, and then stored 
in a similar manner to Onions. Purslane, of 
which the young and tender shoots alone are 
used for salad, must be raised from seed. 
Sow in June in drills 1 foot apart, and thin 
out the plants to a distance of 9 inches be¬ 
tween them. Chives are used in lieu of 
Onions by those who object to the strong 
flavour of the latter. It is a perennial plant, 
is increased by division of the roots, and will 
grow in any good garden soil. It is tho 
young tops which are used, and to ensure a 
regular supply of these, half a dozen plants 
should be cut over now and again, when new 
growths will soon push up. The supply of 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes will depend on the 
conveniences you have at command for grow¬ 
ing them. With proper structures in which 
to cultivate them, a supply may be had the 
year round.] 

AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 

Inquiry is made by “K.,” at page 498, as to 
the hardiness of the Ailsa Craig type of 
Onion, compared with the ordinary Tripoli 
and other stocks. For some years I have 
sown any of the summer varieties for winter, 
and have never found them affected by the 
weather more than Tripolis. This last sea 
son I sowed Ailsa Craig only, and the bulbs 
were even finer than are those of the popular 
summer kinds. The Brown Spanish and Bed¬ 
fordshire Champion are favourites, both for 
autumn and summer use. Perhaps for salad 
the freer growing Lisbon and Italian types 
are better, because of the natural disposition 
to make leaf rather than bulb. At the sum¬ 
mer shows, where prizes are offered for both 
autumn and spring-sown bulbs, there Is a 
growing tendency on the part of exhibitors 
to choose the Ailsa Craig typo—indeed, it 
often happens that judges find it difficult to 
define between the two sections. Certain it 
is that when the red and white stocks of Tri¬ 
poli are pitted against the more refined Ailsa 
Craig, they come out badly in prize-winning 
positions. * There is a refinement of skin and 
outline in the latter which is never seen in the 
once-accepted winter kinds. Appearance 
counts for much in any and every edible sub¬ 
ject—perhaps in some cases an undue value 
and importance atthch thereto. By the Bri¬ 
tish gardener even more pains is taken, and 
greater pride centred, in his Onion-bed 
than in any other vegetable he has to provide. 
The autumn-sown Onions have but a short 
season to serve when the summer crops are 
well harvested, and the supply is equal to the 
demand, because there is then only a brief 
interval between these and the summer crop. 
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All the same, the interval, if but brief, la 
important where daily supplies have to be 
provided. In the market the British product 
holds but a poor place in summer, because of 
the large importations of foreign stocks, 
and even at the time when our summer 
Onions are matured, Egyptian Onions—hard, 
bright-skinned, and attractive—are favoured 
by the public. It is a curious fact, too, that 
in many provincial markets the large, fully- 
developed, and, in the gardener’s opinion, 
the most perfect root, sells less freely than 
do smaller bulbs from outdoor sowings and 
ordinary cultivation. The reason for this in 
part is that in average households a small- 
or medium-sized Onion serves the daily pur¬ 
pose. A large one would have to be divided, 
and in this way freshness may be 6aid to be 
sacrificed and flavour possibly lessened. Ac¬ 
cording to my experience, Ailsa Craig and 


In past years I have had my share in the 
battle against club-root, and know full well 
the importance of carrying out what I am 
now going to suggest. Do not wait until the 
roots are affected, but at once thoroughly 
tread down the soil around the stems of all 
plants, and then draw up soil to them as in 
earthing-up Potatoes. Even where the roots 
are badly affected, new ones will emanate 
from the 6tem and upper portion of the old 
roots and permeate the additional soil. 
These late-formed roots rarely “club,” and 
plants so treated generally pass through the 
winter fairly well. I would like to supple¬ 
ment the advice given above by saying that 
I salted my ground when it was dug and 
manured, prior to putting out the plants. 
Winter greens had been grown in the same 
quarter of the garden for fifty years or more, 
and club-root had become very prevalent. I 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THALICTRUM AQUILEGIFOLIUM. 
(Feathered or tufted Columbine). 
Apart from the leaf beauty of the plants, 
and which, in the “feathered Columbine,” 
ranks very high, the varieties of the above- 
named species largely owe their attractive¬ 
ness to their conspicuously exserted stamens 
and anthers, and which collectively constitute 
plumose tufts of white or others of rose or 
purple, according to tho variety represented. 
It is, indeed, these plumy masses of anthers 
that play so prominent a part, and go to 
make the subject of this note a feature of 
, interest for a considerable period. In this 
section of the Meadow Rue family the petals 
are entirely wanting, while the sepals, which 
are white, and more or less inconspicuous 
when compared to the mass of stamens, are 
of so fugacious a character that their pre- 
esnee is either not recognised by the majority 
who grow these plants, or it is quite unap¬ 
preciated. It is fortunate, therefore, in these 
circumstances, that the stamens play so im¬ 
portant a part from the decorative point of 
view', as. were it otherwise, the plants would 
have little but their Columbine-like leafage 
to recommend them. As it is, a well-estab¬ 
lished clump of either of the known varieties 
of the plant makes its presence felt in the 
early summer garden, and even when the 
plumy mass of stamens has fallen away, the 
beautiful foliage still remains quite an at¬ 
traction. 

The absence of persistent sepals in the 
subject of our note has its compensation in 
the largely increased number of stamens that 
crowd the head-s of these plents. Hence, it 
is to these plume-like inflorescences that 
I these plants owe their distinctive beauty and 
garden value. Perfectly hardy, and requir¬ 
ing no other care than to be properly planted 
| in well-tilled soil of fair quality, these strictly 
herbaceous perennials arc well worth culti¬ 
vating in the most select borders. Varying 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, according to 
the soil and the age of the plants, with that 
elegant habit of growth which is so well 
shown in the picture, the plants, if set out 
singly or in groups where room permits, will 
increase in size and ornamental value each 
i year. Of the more vigorous-growing sorts, 
these varieties of the “ feathered Colum¬ 
bine ” are best suited for the border. The 
coarser-growing types, as T. flavum and T. 
glaucum, among others, will be more suitable 
to moist snots in the woodland. The best- 
known varieties are T. a. album, T. a. atro- 
purpureum, and T. a. roseuin, all of which 
may be increased by division of the root-stock 
when dormant, and by seeds. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND IlEPLiES. 


Thalietrum aquilegifolium album. From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


its relations answer as well for autumn sowing 
as for spring sowing. West Wilts. 


CLUB ROOT. 

It is very disappointing, after a season’s hard 
work, to find that a large percentage of our 
winter greens is badly clubbed at the roots. 
I do not think that this trouble will be os 
great during the coming autumn as it has 
been in many previous years. So far, we 
have not experienced any long spell of rain¬ 
less and exceptionally hot weather, and the 
young plants have made much headway, their 
condition generally being very healthy. I 
ain not writing from local experience only, as, 
during a recent tour in the northern counties, 
I find winter greens, so far, satisfactory in 
nearly every case. Of course, some planta¬ 
tions may, during the next two months, show- 
signs of club-root, and prompt action should 
be tAken. 


Digitized by 


v Google 


found the salt cure a good one. I put on 
1 peck of agricultural 6alt per square rod of 
ground, and it kept the soil in a medium state 
of moisture, and also added colour to the 
leaves. Bourne Vale. 


Scabbed Potatoes (J. R .).—Tbe Potato tuber 
sent ie indeed a pitiable example of the way scab 
will disfigure those tubers. Seeing that a good dress¬ 
ing of gas-lime has failed to destroy those germs in 
the soil which create scab, it is natural to infer 
that some fungus cannot be tbe primary, but only a 
secondary, came. It is but fair to infer also that 
to produce such virulent scabbing some harmful 
elements are in your soil, yet such as perhaps can 
he discovered ouly by having a sample of it analysed. 
Were that done, tlion the deleterious agent might be 
discovered and counteracted. But it would seem 
unwise to continue to plant Potatoes on soil that 
breeds scab so badly. You could, no doubt, obtain 
from the ground excellent crops of all other descrip¬ 
tions of vegetables, and were the ground 60 cropped 
for a couple of years, you might then be able to 
plant Potatoes and lift clean crops. The agent 
whi'h creates scab wc believe to be an acid of 
some description, which perhaps only good dressings 
of fresh lime can cure. 


Standard plants for vase.—Will vou please 
send me a list of standard plants to fill a large 
copper pot indoors, to come on in rotation nil the 
1 winter? Heat, either stove or greenhouse. Mauve, 
white, or pink bloome preferred.—D. Hamilton- 
Russell. 

[Vou have set ns a severe task, as so few 
winter flowering subjects can be grown as 
standards. By forcing, it is quite possible 
to obtain Indian Azaleas by Christmas, and 
these can be bought in standard form. 
Should you, however, desire them larger 
than the plants usually sold, which can 
scarcely be regarded as standards, you will 
find them decidedly expensive. These may 
be obtained of the colours required, and, ac¬ 
cording to the treatment given, a success : on 
can be kept up for some time. Some shrubs 
that can be forced into bloom are sometimes 
grown as standards. Among them are 
Prunus sinensis and Prunus triloba, de- 
! ciduous Azaleas, and Lilacs. These will give 
variety in late winter and early spring, but 
the month of December will be a difficult 
time to provide for, nnd. for the matter of 
that, so will January, unless you depend 
solely upon Indian Azaleas. Of course, you 
will understand that the subjects more com¬ 
monly grown as standards, such as Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums. Plumbago capensis, and 
Salvia splendens, are at that season all over ] 
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PERN& 

RAISING HARDY FERNS FROM 
SPORES. 

Will you kindly tell me the proper time to sow the 
spores* of hardy Ferns? I have a email span-roofed 
greenhouse vmheated. Could they be sown now? I 
should be able to keep the frost away from them 
in the winter.—U. P. 

[Of the various methods of propagating, that 
from spores is the best, where this is possible, 
but there are some fine varieties which never 
produce spores, and others which, to ensure 
having their true character, must be in¬ 
creased by other means than by spores. 
Seedlings not only make the best plants, but 
there is the chance of some improved varie¬ 
ties being obtained. In selecting fronds for 
sfKires, those that have only begun to open 
the spore-eases should be taken, and in the 
ease of crested or other choice varieties, only 
thovse with the most characteristic develop¬ 
ments should be selected. After the spores 
have been collected, they should be carefully 
dried before sowing. Although Fern-spores 
will retain their vitality for a considerable 
time, the best results are always obtained 
from those that have not been kept long. 

Good loam is the best material for sowing 
the spores on. This should be prepared by 
spreading it out and watering, so that all 
weed-seeds may germinate and be destroyed, 
t are should also be taken that there are no 
worms in the soil. The pots may be filled 
firmly to within about half-an-inch of the 
tops, a little powdered charcoal and crock- 
dust sprinkled on the surface, and a good 
soaking of water given. When the w'ater has 
drained away, the spore* may be sown thinly. 
If covered with glass and stood in a shady 
position, where it is not too dark, the spores 
will germinate freely. Spores that have been 
sown during the summer or in the autumn 
should be kept in warmth during the winter— 
in fact, they may be given the same treatment 
as the more tender Ferns.] 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— We are having better 
weather now, something approaching the 
Indian summer of the past. It is rather dry 
for cutting and laving down turf, but if 
water is available, all work of this kind may 
go forward now. It is too late to sow Grass- 
seeds successfully, for though the seeds might 
germinate, if frost comes before the plants 
had got a good hold of the soil, many of the 
little plants would perish. The weather is 
splendid for making new beds for Roses and 
hardy plants generally. Roses which have 
suffered from Orange-fungus or any other 
kind of fungus should be lifted, roots short¬ 
ened, and replanted on a fresh site if pos¬ 
sible, or, if it is necessary to replant on the 
old site, trench it up and manure it. A 
dressing of lime will be useful, but leave the 
ground to settle and sweeten by exposure 
for a mouth before replanting. This is the 
best remedy for bad eases of mildew. Cut¬ 
tings of Roses are going in well now; Teas 
and Hybrid Teas under glass, and Per- 
petuals* Ramblers, and Chinas outside, 
planted firmly. Those who do budding at 
home and grow their own stocks should put 
in cuttings of the Dog Rose and Manetti, 
and be specially careful in removing all buds 
from the part of the cuttings buried in the 
soil. Tho Manetti is not so much used as 
a stock, though in careful hands it is not a 
bad stock for light lands. In planting either 
Ro«es. shrubs, bulbs, or hardy plants of any 
kind it is an advantage to have a heap of 
light stuff to place a little round the roots 
when laying them out. Very firm planting 
is essential, as it enables the roots to get a 
grip of the soil at once. Damn the foliage 
of evergreens daily for a time if the weather 
is dry. 

Fruit garden.— If the garden is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, or if there are buildings, 
such as stables, coach-houses, etc., see that 
ail are covered with healthy, fertile trees. 
I know from experience that that means lift¬ 
ing and root-pruning sometimes, a good deal 
depending upon the character of the soil. 
There are places where Apricots and Peaches 
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thrive without pains being taken with them, 
but in others the roots must be studied, and, 
when necessary, helped with fresh soil, but 
manure should be very sparingly used, and 
then only in the shape of top-dressings. If 
Peaches suffer from attacks of mildew or 
blister, though this latter disease is usually 
ascribed to cold currents, there are often 
other causes at work, especially deficient 
root-action from deep rooting into cold, 
badly-drained soils. I have Known cases 
where a deep drain run along the front of 
the border cured bad cases of mildew. Of 
course, we know cold currents of air rushing 
over young growths in spring have done 
much harm, and temporary sheltering of 
buds combined with root-lifting has effected 
a cure. In any case of failure the man in 
charge must have a very unhappy time until 
a remedy has been found. There is a remedy 
for most of our troubles aud trials, and in 
fruit-culture most of our troubles are con¬ 
cerned with the roots. Speaking personally, 

[ do not think the fruit crops are so bad as 
we feared; the crops are light, of course, but 
the fruits for the most part are fine, and 
those trees which are thinly cropped will 
have a chance to ripen the wood. 

Vegetable garden.— Cauliflowers are good, 
and Brussels Sprouts that were sown early 
and planted out in good time will do well, 
but late-planted Sprouts are generally more 
or less failures. When the plants run up 
the leaves on the stems generally turn 
yellow and die, and may be removed, but as 
long as the stem leaves remain green they 
must be of some use to the plants, and neither 
should I be in any hurry in taking out the 
hearts which form at the top of the Sprouts. 
All Greens should be earthed up; this sup¬ 
ports the stems of Brussels Sprouts and other 
Greens, especially in windy districts. Finish 
earthing up Celery, Cardoons, and Leeks. 
Finish lifting Potatoes as they ripen, and 
store in tubs or clamps covered with straw 
and earth. Seed Potatoes may be placed in 
trays or boxes, or be placed thinly on the 
floors of stables or other suitable building, or 
if preserved in clamps for the kitchen they 
should be opened out in good time. This has 
not been a bad season on the whole for 
vegetables.- Though Peas and other things 
were late the quality has been good, and 
where the right kinds have been well grown, 
the result has been favourable, and such old 
kinds as Yorkshire Hero in Peas have come 
out well. Of course, most experienced 
gardeners know the value of old, well-tried 
varieties of vegetables, and if they some¬ 
times give prominence to a new thing, keep 
an old and reliable one close at hand. 

Conservatory.— We have hitherto done 
without fires, but flues are clean and every¬ 
thing ready for a start when frost comes, 
but so long as the thermometer does not fall 
more than a degree or two below 50 degs. no 
harm will be done. The ventilation should 
be free to prevent the accumulation of damp. 
All watering should be done in the morning 
between nine and eleven o’clock with the 
ventilators open for the moisture to escape. 
It is the damp that injures expanded flowers. 
This has been a good summer for Chrys¬ 
anthemums. I think I have never seen our 
plants cleaner or healthier, and a few sunny 
days now will ripen the wood of the late 
varieties, and be a great advantage. Liquid- 
manure will be useful now. We are using a 
special Chrysanthemum manure, which ap¬ 
pears to suit them. The early-flowering 
Heaths are coming in now, and are bright 
and attractive. The watering must be care¬ 
fully managed, and all hard-wooded plants 
kept at the coolest end of the house. A cool 
end can always be created by giving more 
ventilation there. All warm house plants, if 
any remain, should be taken back to the 
stove now. Many of the Fuchsias and 
Tuberous Begonias will be over now and 
may be placed outside till they feel the 
ripening effect of frost, then they can be 
stored away for the winter. Oranges that 
have been outside during summer will burst 
into flower under the influence of a little 
warmth and fill the house with fragrance. 
Baskets may be filled with winter-flowering 
Begonias. Gloire de Lorraine does well in 
large baskets, and will last a long time, and 


by-and-bye the Epiphyllums will be coming 
on and make charming, masses in wire 
baskets. Retarded Lilies of various kinds 
are now abundant, and fairly cheap—in fact, 
retarded bulbs are cheaper than those just 
imported. 

8tOve. —The plants which have been scat¬ 
tered About in other houses for the purpose 
of making growth or ripening will now have, 
for tho most part, been returned. Many of 
the winter-blooming things, such as Poinset- 
tias, Begonias, etc., nave been moved from pits 
aud frames, and will now, or shortly, be 
coming into flower. The stove will now be 
very bright with Crotons, Dracaenas, and 
other flowering and fine-foliaged plants. 
There is often a difficulty iu finding room 
for all things as specimen plants get larger 
from year to year. I have found it more 
satisfactory to strike a few cuttings annu¬ 
ally, and so have a few plants coming on in 
different stages of growth, and then the very 
old plants can be got rid of or thrown on the 
rubbish-heap. The stove at this season, in 
the absence of other warm houses, is used as 
a forcing-house, to strike a few cuttings or 
to raise young Ferns from spores. A box 
suitable for striking cuttings or raising seed¬ 
lings can be fixed over the hot-water-pipes in 
front of the house. Night temperature now 
60 degs., ventilate at 70 degs. to 80 degs. 

Greenhouse. —This may be worked up to 
a night temperature of 50 degs. or a little 
more, and be called an intermediate house, 
or it may have a night temperature of 40 degs. 
and be suitable for new Holland plants and 
Heaths in a state of rest. Below this we 
may have a house which is required merely 
to shelter from frost, to keep bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, and other things which 
are waiting to be brought forward at some 
future time. To have flowers in winter there 
must, of course, be warmth. Even Chrysan¬ 
themums, to open the flowers properly, re¬ 
quire a little warmth after the early flowers 
are past. A light position in a temperature 
of 40 degs. will do for Primulas, Cinerarias, 
and Calceolarias. Bulbs also will move in 
such a temperature, regarding this house as 
a step upwards to the warmer house. Hya¬ 
cinths and Narcissi will bear a night tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. when led up to it from a 
lower temperature, but in all forcing opera¬ 
tions a gradual rise is the best for the pro¬ 
duction of fruit or flowers. Rushing things 
on in a high temperature very often ends iu 
failure. 

Late Peaohas are often more valuable than 
those ripening in the mid-season, and Wal- 
burton Admirable and other late varieties 
generally produce very large fruits, which 
keep some time after they are ripe. Alba¬ 
tross ripens late, and the Salway Peach is a 
very late variety. When a house can be 
given up to these late Peaches where a little 
warmth can be given at the last to finish them 
off, the fruits are good, and a little fire-heat 
at the finish completes the ripening of the 
wood. The borders should not be over- 
watered while the fruits are completing the 
ripening, as that would spoil the flavour. 
Late Peaches are not generally considered 
.so luscious as early fruits, but if managed 
carefully in the ventilation and watering, 
they are really good. 

Orohard-housM.— For the most part, the 
early fruits will have been gathered and the 
trees placed outside to ripen the wood. Any 
potting or top-dressing required, if not al¬ 
ready done, should have attention at once. 
But there are some Plums not yet ripe, and 
there are several late Peaches which may 
not yet have ripened their fruits. These 
October Peaches are not much grown, and 
ns this house is generally wanted for late 
Chrysanthemums, the pot trees still carrying 
r'ruits can be accommodated for a time in a 
late vinery, and the same may be said of any 
Figs in pots carrying a second crop of fruits, 
which are always appreciated, and must be 
saved to ripeu. 

Cool Tomato-housea.— These are now 
being cleared and made ready for Chrysan¬ 
themums, and if there is more space than is 
required for them, the borders can be filled 
with Lettuces, by lifting partly-grown plants 
of a good, hardy variety from outside. Plants 
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not quite half grown will move very well with 
balls, and in a good border will scarcely feel 
a check, and may be planted about a foot 
apart, made firm, and given a soaking of 
water to settle them in. VioletB also, which 
have been grown specially for the work, will 
produce many flowers with long stems for 
bunching, and a few may be grown in pots 
for the rooms or conservatory. 

The Peaoh-house. V r oung Peach trees, if 
the border happens to be at all rich and a 
Peach border may be rich without any 
manure if it is made with old turf full of fibre 
from the surface of a Grass field—would make 
strong growth, that would not ripen suffi¬ 
ciently to bear well. The best way to deal 
with young trees that are too luxuriant is to 
lift the roots. This may be done without 
lifting the trees altogether out of the soil, 
though in some cases this may be done. A 
sufficient check can generally be given bv 
opening a trench 3 feet or so from the stem 
and working under the roots, lifting them 
out round one-half or two thirds of the tree. 
Make a firm bed beneath them, adding some 
thing of the nature of old plaster or wood- 
ashes to moderate the growth, and after the 
roots are properly laid out, make all firm. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 17th .—Leaves are falling, and a 
good deal of sweeping and tidying up is neces¬ 
sary. Some of the beds are being cleared of 
tender things and planted with bulbs, Violas, 
and Pansies. Our early-sown Pansies are 
now in bloom, and, as they can be lifted with 
balls, a good deal of brightness may be ob¬ 
tained without much expense. 

October 18th. —Fruit-gathering is going on. 
Some Apples on healthy trees are very fine. 
Some of the best late-keeping Apples and 
Pears, when the sweating process is finished, 
will be wrapped in paper and packed in 
drawers and boxes. Of course, only very 
sound fruits will be dealt with in this way. 
Several old fruit-trees have been condemned, 
and will be grubbed up and the site prepared. 
There is an advantage in starting a few young 
trees annually, and getting them into training 
to fill vacancies. 


October 19th .—Potting Azaleas received 
from Belgium. We can get the same num¬ 
ber of plants for the same sum, but I do not 
think the plants are quite so good as they 
were. I am told the Americans buy up some 
of the best produce, both here and on the 
continent, and they raise no question about 
cost. Inquiries about a supply of Roses for 
November planting seem to prove the demand 
for new Roses will be exceptionally heavy, 
and such kinds as Lvon are much in demand, 
and the old Roses will for a time be neglected. 
Like the Athenians of old, we are crazy about 
new things. 

October 20th .—Finished root-pruning fruit- 
trees. Planted a lot of Narcissi, Crocuses, 
and Snowdrops in the Grass of one of the 
sheltered lawns, where close mowing is not 
so important. We have a lot of bulbs that 


flowered in boxes last winter, and we do not 
think them good enough for the same work 
again, though we have had early and late 
Narcissi flower well the second season, but 
thev will flower well in the Grass or in the 
wild garden. Where much bulb-forcing is 
done, the wild garden comes in useful. 

October 21st. —Turf-laying is working well 
now, and early-flowering herbaceous plants, 
including annuals, are being transplanted. 
Pseonies, both herbaceous and tree varieties, 
move safely now, and get partially established 
before the cold weather comes. All Rambler 
Rosee are being thinned, old wood cut back, 
and all strong young shoots tied in. There 
will be a demand for weeping Roses. 

October 22nd.— Finished lifting Potatoes. 
We are storing them in pits. Carrots are 
being lifted, dried, and stored in a cool, dry 
cellar. Beetroot usually keeps well with us 
covered with straw and dry earth. Parsnips 
are left in the ground. All spare ground is 
being trenched deeply. Where the manure 
supply is limited, we fin^l an advantage in 
deep diggipg in winter and surface-stirring in 
summer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres- j 
pendents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should beon a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot ahvays be replied to 
in the issue immediately follou-ing their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— -4// who wish their plants 
to be rightlv named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem, leaf , flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shifts are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
iveek bv the same correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist itt its determination. ll’c have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only jour varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Dicentra (If. B. Smith ).—The Dicentra is most 
probably D. eximia, the best time for dividing which 
19 in spring, just as growth commences, or, say. in 
March or April. There is another nearly allied 
species, D. formosa, also of dwarf habit, and had you 
sent a spray of its flowers and leaves, we could have 
named it correctly. 

Weeds in lawn (Peter).-With a lawn so over¬ 
run with weeds, as you say, the only way is to have 
it trenched, clearing out the weeds as the work is 
being done. In the spring you may sow it down, 
using the best Graso-seed. You may, if you wish to 
use the turf, lift it and clear out the weeds, then 
trench it as above and relay the turf after the 
ground, has settled down and been made firm. This 
may be done at once. In the case of the croquet- 
lawn. the only way is to have it thoroughly levelled 
all over. Your suggestion as to filling up the hollows 
will not answer. 

Plumbago not flowering (Mis* Keen).—The 
Plumbago is P. capensis, and its non-flowering may 
be due to a variety of causes, Buch as position, soil, 
and other things. You might prune it now, or about 
mid-January should it need it. though the plant, 
while submitting to the treatment, need not of neces¬ 
sity be pruned each year. The pruning, supposing 
the plant to be in good health, consists in cutting 
back the shoots to within an inch or so of where the 
season’s growth began, older examples being much 
improved occasionally by cutting them back into 
harder wood. Everything depends upon circum¬ 
stances. 

Calceolaria Burbidgei (Notcib ).—This is a valu¬ 
able greenhouse plant that, in the shape of large 
bushy specimens, 5 feet to 6 feet high, will flower 
more or less throughout the winter. It is also a 
good pillar plant for the greenhouse, as, planted out 
in suitable soil, it will reach a height of 10 feet or 
12 feet and flower profusely. Its habit is really semi- 
herbaceous, for though it never dies down and is 
always more or less evergreen. It* sends up a new 
crop of shoots from the base every summer, and 
when these have attained a height of from 3 feet to 
5 feet, it is advisable to cut away nearly all the old 
blooming growths to allow room for the younger 
ones. It Is easily increased from cuttings. 


Clematis memtana, pruning (Mr*. Watson).— 
Carefully cut out all superfluous growth, and shorten 
back the main branches, leaving a shoot or two 
near the top to draw up the sap. This should be 
done as soon as the flowering is over. The plants 
may be kept within bounds by a little judicious 
pruning each season after the flowering is over. If 
you can, we should advise you to give the plants a 
mulch of rotten manure, with plenty- of water to 
wash the goodness down to the roots. Plants on 
walls and nouse fronts often get very dry at the 
roots, and owing to this many failures arise. 

Keeping Begonia - tubers (Curdy). — The 
best plan is to place the tubers as lifted into some 
boxes. They should not be covered with any soil. 
The foliage will gradually die off, and as soon as 
that takes place remove it, then store the tubers 
in some boxes filled with dry sand. Keep, in a frost¬ 
proof house. They may remain here qutil next 
J March. As soon as signs of new life are apparent. 

I pot up into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, using a cdtnpost of 
i three parts turfy loam, one part each leaf-mould, 
hot-bed manure, and sand. Stand the pots in a 
house where a slight bottom-heat can be given, but 
it is essential that they be placed very near the 
glass. When these small pots are full of roots give a 
shift into 6-inch pots. 

Lotus peliorrhynchus (M. W., Ac ton ).—This is 
j the name of the plant a shoot of which you send us. 

It comes from Madeira, hence a warm greenhouse is 
| necessary for its culture, though in . the summer 
I months ‘in the South of England it nraV be grown 
outside in a vase or on a mound. For draping the 
I front stages of the greenhouse or for baskets it is 
! also very useful. The whole plant has a silvery-grev 
| appearance, and the shoots, being very slender and 
i drooping, and the leaves 6mall and narrow, the 
I growth is moat elegant. The flowers, which are 
curious in shape, poiuted, and curved like lobsters’ 
claws, and of a brilliant orange-scarlet, hang thickly 
on the drooping shoots on all sides of whatever the 
plant may be grown in, and last in beauty for 
several weeks. It is easily increased in spring by 
cuttings of the young shoots put into sandy soil 
under a handlight or in a frame. An illustration of 
a w-ell-grown plant appears in our issue of July 18th, 
1903, page 255. 

j Xalanchoe flammea <W. J. G.).— All the Kalan- 
: choes are essentially sun-lovers, as might be surmised 
I from the succulent character of the foliage. All of 
them strike root very readily from cuttings, put 
! into well-drained pots of 6andy soil, and stood in a 
i good, light position in an intermediate temperature. 

1 A suitable potting compost consists of two part* 
loam to one part well decayed leaf-mould, and half 
' a part, or perhaps a little more, of silver-sand. In 
I winter the minimum night temparature should not 
fall below- 45 dogs., rising 10 degs. or 15 degs. during 
I the day. Throughout the summer no flre-heat will, 
i of course, be needed. Though referred to above as 
' sun-lovers, the Kalanchoes, when in bloom, are 
I greatly benefited by a moderate amount of shade, 

! as under such conditions the flowers last much longer 
than when fully exposed to the sun. Given suitable 
treatment, not only do the Individual flowers remain 
fresh and bright a considerable time, but a continued 
succession is kept up from one head or cluster, so 
that the actual period of flowering extenda over 
some weeks. 

j Plants for border ( A Check Mate).— The posi- 
| tions appear to be difficult and of an exceptional 
' character, and you say nothing as to what you have 
done in the matter of improving the soil, and much 
i depends upon this. Plants that succeed and flower 
I well in hot and dry positions are the Snapdragons, 
i Eschschoitzias, Marigolds, ,Gazanias, Arctotls, and 
; many of the annual Chrysanthemums, as carinatum, 
j Morning Star, Evening Star, and others. Dwarf 
Nasturtiums are also excellent, while of perennials, 
the Megaseas are very good. If, however, with good 
ordinary cultivation Zonal Pelargoniums will not 
| thrive, we hardly know what to recommend, as 
these usually succeed in very dry places. If the only 
I drawback is dryness, we Imagine the position is de- 
i prived of the rainfall, and if you cannot remedy 
| this by watering, the soil should he deeply dug and 
well manured. The drawn-up character of the plants 
I in the half-moon bed is due to the trees and absence 
of light, for which the remedy is a radical and 
obvious one. In such a position Pernettyas, Coton- 
ensters. and Brooms might be tried in conjunction 
; with the St. John’s Wort, common Lilies, Butcher’s 
I Broom, Eepaticae, and Lenten Boses. 


Bock garden (Windermere).— We think you can¬ 
not do better than make a free selection from the 
Rock Rosea, alpine Achilleas, silvery-leaved Saxi¬ 
frages, as S. Aizoon in variety, S. Hosti, S. apiculata, 
S. cochlearis, S. longifolia, 8. lingulata, 8. lantos- 
cana, the Cob-web Houseleeks, alpine and other 
Phloxes, Campanula muralis, C. pumlla, C. carpatica. 
Saponaria, Meconopsis, Polygonum Brunonie, and 
other things. Just what plants would best be suit¬ 
able would depend on the extent and arrangement 
of the rock garden, of which you give us no idea. 
If you can furnish some idea of the average size of 
the pockets for which the plants are intended, and 
whether the erection is fully exposed to the sun or 
otherwise, we might give you assistance of a more 
serviceable nature. 

The Coral-tree (Erythrina criata-galll) (J. W. 
Sill).—This is the name of the plant a flower and 
leaf of which you send us. It forms a thick, woody 
root-stock, from whence numerous herbaceous stems 
are pushed up every year, these dying off after they 
have flowered. This Erythrina may be safely 
wintered in your district (Tunbridge Wells) If given 
a sheltered spot, such as in the angle of a green¬ 
house, protecting the root-stock with dried leaves or 
some other covering in the winter. In the London 
parks, where the Erythrina is used for summer 
decoration, the plant* are grown in large pots or 
tubs under glass, during which time they are liber¬ 
ally treated, and when gradually hardened off are 
stood outdoors during the summer, when .the flowers 
will develop. In winter all that is necessary is to 
keep these old plants dry and safe from frosts. 


Climbing Boses not flowering (Emberton).— 
The narrow border and hot aspect nave, doubtless, 
caused mildew to be troublesome. Roses in such 

R ositions need, first of all, good deeply-prepared 
orders, then to be copiously watered twice a week 
from May to August. You cannot do better than 
well spread out the growths now, and just remove 
extreme ends. If there are too many shoot*, remove 
one or two quite down to their base, the object 
being to give those remaining as much air and sun 
as possible to assist them to ripen their wood. 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford is quite unfit for wall 
culture, besides being greatly addicted to mildew, 
and unless you have the Climbing Mrs. Grant, this, 
too, is unsuitable. Try a plant of Lady Waterlow 
and also Climbing Caroline TeBtout if you want good 
pink varieties. A good spraying with a solution 
made from Jeyes’ Cyllin soft soap would check the 
mildew. This should be done at once, and repeated 
every week for a month. Another season commence 
to spray as soon as any mildew is visible. No prun¬ 
ing will be needed this coming spring. 

Tecoma Bmithi (J. Roper*).—This can be readily 
raised from seeds, but plants obtained in this way 
are not so free flowering as those struck from cut¬ 
tings, hence these last are generally preferred. The 
cuttings should be taken as early in the year as pos¬ 
sible, and struck in a gentle bottom-heat in a 
warm-house. A length of about 8 inches is a very 
suitable one for the cuttings, which should bo 
formed of the stout terminal shoots. When rooted, 
they must be shifted into larger pot* when neces¬ 
sary and kept in a-, warn* greenhouse. With this 
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treatnu lit tin y will, about tin- middle of June, In* 
establi-hed in pots from 5 inched to U inches in 
diameter. Then they may be hardened off for a 
week or two in a cold-frame, and after that stood in 
the eunnie.'t po.-itiuu po.-eiidc out of-doors. They 
must he kept watered at the root6, but the more 
they are rua-ted by the sun, so much the more 
likely are they to'flower. Towards the end of 
August the flower racemes will be pushing from the 
tops of the shoots (which must never be stopped), 
and the plants may then be removed into the green¬ 
house, keeping them moist at the roots. An occa¬ 
sional dose of weak liquid-manure ia at that stage 
helpful. As soon as the flower raceme makes its 
appearance, side shoots almost invariably push out. 
Tlnse must always be removed, so that trie entire 
strength of the plant may be concentrated in the 
inflorescence. The old plants may be wintered in 
the greenhouse, cut back bard in spring, and grown 
on as before. 

TREES AND SIIRUBS. 

Treatment of Weigela (Carlrton ).—Leave the 
plant as it is. Cut out only the old shoots, so ns to 
prevent overcrowding of the young growth. If any 
pruning is necessary, do this iu autumn, but we 
never like to see such beautiful shrubs as these so 
mutilated as they sometimes are. You must remem¬ 
ber that Weigelas always flower on the young 
growths, and it is, therefore, important to retain as 
many of these as possible. It is a perfectly hardy 
shrub. Leave the Lavender-plant to grow naturally. 
There is no need to prune it in any way. In suitable 
foil it will soon increase in size and flower freely. 

FRUIT. 

Nectarines cracking (Col. Chmrnti ).--You give 
us no idea as to tlie treatment of jour trees, but wc 
tear you have cither allowed them to become dry at 
the roots as the fruits were approaching the ripening 
period or you have overwatered and overfed them. 
In the former ease the lack of moisture just when 
most needed would cause the f-kins to harden, and 
then when water w;us applied, and, perhaps, copiously, 
the sudden flush of sap to the fruits would cruse 
t liem to crack as yours have done. When watering 
is done enough moisture should always be givm to 
icai h Ihe lower stratum of toil occupied by the roots. 
In giving this opinion as to the failure, we ar.* 
aAuming that the border was properly made in the 
tii't instance, and that plenty of mortar-rubble was 
incorporated with the foil in which the trees are 
growing and proper drainage given. 

Cleansing fruit-trees (Sew Forest ).—The be-t 
insecticide i« caustic alkali solution, which is made I 
in tlie following proportionsIf only a small quan¬ 
tity is required, dis.-olvc J lb. of caustic soda in a 
gallon of water, then add J It), of commercial potash 
fpearl-ash), stir well, and till up with enough water 
to make 5 pallors of solution. If you want a larger 
quantity, keep to the above proportions. Apply to 
the large stems with a brush and to the branches in 
the form of a spray. Be very careful the solution 
docs not touch the hare hands or your clothes, and i 
rlimve a still day for the work. Knapsack sprayers i 
arc very suitable for applying the solution to small 
trees, but garden engines having a fine spraying jet 
can he *js£d, these being very convenient for moving 
from tree to tree. This insecticide must, of course, 
be used only when the trees are dormant. 

Repotting fruit-trees (R. S. T. Wright).—The , 
trees which have done bearing may be repotted in 
the beguming of next month, and those on which the 
fruits are not yet ripe as soon as they have been 
gathered. The delay will do no harm, because you 
do not, we take it, desire to force the trees in any | 
way next season, if yon are unacquainted with the 
ie|»ottinp of fruit trees, which-, we may add, requires 
s[M<ial treatment, wc shall be glad to advise you if 
you write ns again stating the size of pot the trees 
are now in and tlie condition of the root(=. In 
icgard to pruning, the greater part of this is per¬ 
formed during the growing aoa.-on, in the shape of 
thinning and stopping of growths, etc., and what¬ 
ever remains to be done afterwards may be carried 
out jur-t before or soon after the leaves have fallen. 
You may, therefore, prune yours about mid- 
Novcmber. 

Red-spider on Vines (Charles ).—The leaves and 
berries from your Vines sent show one of the very 
wor.-t attacks of red-spider we have ever seen. The 
leaves on their undersides were literally swarming with 
those tiny ms.Vte. They have sucked all the sap 
from the leaves, leaving them yellow, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, the Grapes have become rotten also—in¬ 
deed. the berries seem to have been sucked a« the 
leaves have been. Various causes, such as great 
dryness at the roots, or a very close but dry atmos¬ 
phere, and lack of ventilation, create red-spider. 
Gut her otr at once all decayed leaves and burn 
flam, t'en will, though geritlv, syringe the Vhc 
with sulphur parte and -oft soap df-olved in boiling 
water, follow that with frequent hard syringing? of 
clear cold water, and well water the border in waicli 
the roots are. All the primings of the Vines should 
be burned. If the Woodwork can be well washed and 
flic brickwork bin.--whitened in the winter do it. If 
next season any evidence he seen, and the leaves 
should be examined on the undersides with a magni- 
f vuig gla. e, then syringe gently with a solution of 
tjuas-ia chips. 

Cherry-trees failing (Cherry) Spring frosts 
may po -ihly he the reason why the fruit on your 
Cherry drops iiftead of developing as it should do, 
tint it is strange the same thing should occur season 
after sea-on. When the g< rrns in the fruits .are 
but .-lightly injured by fro s t, the latter will often 
•well to a fair size and tln n drop, but they never 
enme to perihelion. Mitch the fame thing happens 
win n growth is too luxuriant. The trees will often 
t.lce-orn fr< e|y and to all iippcarnm e s.-t well, hut 
fie fruits do riot reach to any size before they turn 
y.-llow and shrivel, and finally drop. Lifting the 
loots arid trail-plant ing t he t m s are the best remedy, 
and this is what we advise you to do with yours, 
c-iiit'ijg out the work the middle Of October 
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next. Root-pruning is applicable only to auch trees 
, as are too old or too large to be lifted. If when 
1 you lift the tree you find any of the roots very 
strong and devoid of fibre, shorten them back. 
Before replanting mix a fair quantity of old plaster 
or old lime-rubble with the soil. This, after root 
lifting, is the best means you can employ to pre- 
! vent a repetition of the evil. If, as you mention, 
Cherries habitually fail to crop in your district, 

| there must either be something unsuitable In soil or 
some essential constituent absent. This may pos¬ 
sibly bo lime, but, in any case, add lime in the 
form suggested to the soil, and watch results. With 
the lifting and replanting done at the time sug¬ 
gested, and in a ektlful and careful manner, the tree 
should recover itself sufficiently to carry a partial 
crop of fruit next season, provided, of course, that 
flower-buds are present and that the blossoms escape 
damage from frost. Have you tried the effects of 
I affording the tree protection when in bloom? If not, 

1 do so by all means, even if it takes the form of old 
j netting thrice folded. 

VEGETABLES. 

^ Sugar Paa (Curious, East Ham ).—Your Pea is 
known in gardening ae French Sugar Pea, of which 
there are seveial varieties, and all are know'n as 
P<»is sans parchenieu. The pods of these Peas are 
cooked whole, as they have no tough inner skin or 
membrane, as ordinary edible Peas have, which are 
grown for their Peas only. These 8ugar Peas are 
generally very sweet. They are grown much as 
other Peas are, but are generally rather more tender, 
and need a warm situation. Some are dwarf, others 
grow tall. 8ome have white flowers, some purplish 
ones. All may be cooked and consumed whole, and 
generally they make a pleasant dish. 

Cracked Tomato (.4. L. Bayley).— The crack and 
hole or indentation seen on your Tomato-fruit cent 
are primarily due to its great size, euch as is com¬ 
monly described as coarse. The fruit weighs about 
8 ozs., and is, for all ordinary purposes, too large. 
Generally these fruits are the product of fasciated 
flowers—that is, where two become united, and thus 
I produce one large and badly-formed fruit. You will 
i probably find later and smaller fruits to become 
more perfect. In any case get a fresh strain or 
stock from another source next year, as there are 
myriads of varieties which never produce such large, 
in formed fruits aa is the one sent, and, generally, 
far more of them. Do not feed your plants. Just 
give them clear water, and not too much of that. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lawn sand (Snowdrop).— This is of no use to 
eradicate weeds from a lawn so full of them as 
yours seems to be. The only remedy is to have the 
lawn remade by digging it deeply and clearing out 
the weeds as you go on, relaying with fre*h turf, or, 
if this cannot be had, sowing it down next spring. 
Half measures are of no use. We do not know the 
ingredients of lawn sand, and this can only be 
ascertained by analysis. 

Worms in pota (Mac ).—We think the best way 
of dealing with the worms in the pots is to get some 
fresh lime and make a solution of lime-water—say, a 
quart of lime to a gallon of water. Stir it well and 
let it stand for a few hours until the water is quite 
clear, then pour off into a water-pot and give to the 
[»ots in which the worms are. This should be re¬ 
peated two or three times in the case of plants with 
a large ball of earth attached to the roots. The lime- 
water will cause the worms to come to the surface, 
when they may be picked up and destroyed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Janette. If your Celery-leaves are eaten by one of 
tin- leaf miners, then, we fear, you can do nothing 
at this late period. See the article on " Tuberous 
I Begonias for Amateurs,” in our issue of Septem¬ 
ber 24th, page 670. - Anon.— Your Roses have fallen 

a prey to the Rose leaf black-blotch (Actinonema 
rosic). See note in our issue of July 23rd, page 454. 

!- Old Mildew.— In the case of the Loganberries you 

may in spring remove any unripened wood at the 
points of the shoots. All the old canes should be 
removed after the fruit has been gathered to allow 

light and air to reach the young canee left.- Arbor. 

— We know of no one who sells seeda of British 

wild flowers.- Brunette.— In all probability the 

fnilure of the Lilac blooms to develop is due to dry- 
nesa at the roots. Try what a good mulch of 
manure and copioua waterings will do when the 

plants are coming into bloom.- A. B.-We know of 

| no hardy white Fuchsia.- L. Bleckly.— Syringe the 

plants with a solution of Tobacco-juice and soft- 

soap, Gislmrafc compound, or Abol.- Brunette.—It 

you wish the Briers to flower you must not attempt 
to keep them ” tidy.” They muet be allowed to 
crow naturally, thinning out any old and exhausted 
wood when the flowering is over. You may tie the 
i-lioots loosely to wires running from one end of the 
In-due to the other and fixed to poles set among the 

plants.- A. M .—The best thing you can do is to 

have the trees root-pruned. You may thin out some 
of the branches where too thick and where they 
cross each other, but the lose pruning the better. 

- A. Q. Mason.—Ivy what rutting the plant down 

to the ground every year will do. C. Jaekmani 
flowers on the young wood, and it may be that you 
have a thicket of old wood which is of no use. C. 
Jaekmani is one of the freest-flowering Clematises 

we have.- M. M. Acton. — You muftt thoroughly 

trench the ground and clear out every bit of root 

you can find.- Grubs Generally. —’There is no better 

dressing for the fruit-tree* than the caustic alkali 
solution, which was -referred to in the hwue you 

mention.- J. D. A.—The Apple you send haa been 

attacked bv the hrown-rot-fungus (.Monilia fructi- 
gcnai. Your lu st plan will be to spray the tree with 
Bordeaux mixture, and when all the leaves have 
fallen spray with the caustic alkali solution, which 

we have so often recommended in these pages.- 

1 M. D. - Very po-sibly tlie leaves have been 


attacked by mildew, the only remedy for which ie 
dusting with sulphur. The bottom leaves of Chrys¬ 
anthemums naturally fall off as the plants develop 
their flowers. In come cases it is due to standing 
the plants too thickly when taken indoors, air net 

being able to circulate freely round the plants.- 

Clement Palmer .—Apples always what i9 known as 
“ sweat ” after being gathered and placed in the 
fruit-room, nad is mainly caused by the condensation 
of moisture on the fruit. After storing, keep the 
room well aired to dry up this moisture. Of course, 
there is a certain amount of evaporation going on. 

- White Gem .—See reply to “ Ella G. M. Gibbon,” 

in our issue of October 8th, page 609, and also the 
article “ Leaf diseases of Celery,” in this issue, 
page 616. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of planta.-Cham.—The Chinese Box 
Thorn (Lycium chinense). We have never heard of 
it causing blood-poisoning. The only way to get rid 

of it is to keep chopping it down.- Shirley.— 

Phloxes: 1, Frau Buchner; 2, Sylphide; 3, Etna or 
Coccinea; 4, Probably Daniel Leseur. To name these 
correctly the only way is to compare them in a large 

collection.- C. J. T.— Aster, probably A. dumosus; 

too dried up to name correctly.- Elihu Clowes.— 

Your specimen appears to be Micromeria Piperelln, 

but would like to see flowers to be quite certain.- 

Dublin.— Coba?a seandena.- A. F. G.— Rose, may be 

a poor flower of Victor Hugo.- W. Howes.—I, 

May be Thujopsis dolabrata, should like to see cones; 
2, Juniperus sinensis; 3, Retinospora pisifera; 4 , Next 
week. When sending Conifers for name it is always 
of great assistance in naming the same to send fruit¬ 
ing branches, if possible. Sun flow e r. — Helenium 

autumnale striatum.- M. A. Acton.— The Pigeon’s 

Beak (Lotus pcliorrynchiw).- Linton.— Polygonum 

baldschuanicum.- T. A'.—Dahlia, evidently Glare of 

the Garden.- Mrs. Dorset Eccles.—The seed vessel 

of the P*ony.-//. Paxton.— Veronica rupestris.- 

Robt. Greening.— Snga, a Siamese nanio for the seed-* 
of Abrus preeatorius, which are much used iu India 
for necklaces and other ornamental purposes. 

Names of fruits.— C. M. Morgan. — Apples- 1, 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 2, Probably Bedfordshire 
Foundling; 3, Bess Pool; 4, Norfolk Stone Pippin. 
When sending fruit for name, please read our rules. 
It is very difficult to name correctly from one speci¬ 
men only, as the fruits of the same variety often 

vary in colour and size.- E. H. C.— Apple Northern 

Greening.-//. H. Bailey.—A small Warner’s King, 

we think; the small fruit is a different Apple, which, 
from the specimen you send, we do not recognise. 
- J. N. Portobello.— Apples: 1, Bears a strong re¬ 
semblance to Cambusnctlian Pippin; 2, Worcester 

Pearmain.- J. Howgale.— Apples: 1, Tyler’s Kernel; 

2, Grenadier; 4, Domino; Pear: 3. 8ummer Franc 

Real.- A. R. C.— Apples: ], Mabbott’s Pearmain; 

2. Prince Bismark; 3, Lane's Prince Albert; 4, Winter 

Hawthornden.-IF. L. Smith.—I, Apple Hanwell 

Souring.- Fruit.— Apples: 1, Mfcre de Manage; 2, 

Rymer.- John Ashenden.— Apple Hanwell Souring. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. D. Prior and Son, Colchester.— List of 
Roses and Fruit-trees. 

Ketten Freres, Luxembourg.—Lilt of Roses, 1910- 
1911. 

E. Schmitt, Lyon, Vaise.— New Varieties of An- 
themis, with lAsl of Other Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants. 

A. Dickson and Son, Newtownards, Co. Down — 
llawlmark Rose Catalogue. 

F. C. Heinemann, Erfurt.— Special Trade Offer of 
Norelties for 1911. 

Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Braiswiek Nurserbe, 
Colchester. — Catalogue of Roses, 1910-1911. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea — 
New Hardy Plants from Western China; List of 
Carnations; List of Roses. 


Book received.— “Garden Planning and Plant¬ 
ing,” by H. H. Thomas. London: Cassell and Co. 


Cutting down Monarda didyma.—I should be 

glad if any of your correspondents can tell me 
whether the flowering season of Red Bergamot 
(Monarda didyma) can be prolonged? It doea splen¬ 
didly here, and I wonder if I pinched the tops of the 
shoots—say, about June—whether it would break out 
and flower satisfactorily later.— Posse. 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS* 


We shall Mart to tho reader 
Mm own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers - In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outdoor, Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
ativantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless . We shall give a Prise 
of a Guinea for the best Photo - 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy of " The English 
Flower Garden " to any othor 

that we may select* 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

ROSE GRUSS AN TEPLITZ. 
Regarding the discussion anent this lovely, 
free, and fragrant Rose, I agree with those 
who consider it to be too tall a grower to asso¬ 
ciate well with many of the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas when grown in beds. It ie, I think, 
more at home when grown with the Hybrid 
Chinas, ns most of these attain much the 
same height as Gross an Teplitz, and I have 
so employed it for the past few years. It is 
also an excellent Rose for covering low walls 
with, and it flowers with great profusion well 
into the autumn. It is one of the easiest of 
Roses to grow from cuttings. I have some 
plants which have from four to five strong 
shoots each, which Have been flowering for 
several weeks past. These are barely a year 
old, the cuttings having been put in on an 
open border, facing west, in October of last 
year.- A. W. 

- I was pleased to read Sir Herbert 

Maxwell’s note relative to this Rose, and to 
learn from him that it succeeds in some 
gardens as a bedding variety. I'cannot think 
pruning alone would keep this Rose dwarf in 
some gardens, and I have an idea it must be 
where the soil is somewhat shallow. I had an 
experience with this Rose on one occasion 
which gives point to this idea. A large bed 
of it was planted in good soil, but at a depth 
of about 2 feet there was a deep layer of 
gravel. The Roses rarely received any 
manure, and when pruned they were cut back 
rather severely. The plants in this bed were 
always a grand sight and not more than 2 feet 
in height. In the same grounds, but in 
deeply-prepared beds, even though moderate 
pruning was adopted, the growth was so 
vigorous as to spoil the harmony of all the 
other beds, and I have frequently found it 
doing the sanrje in some private gardens I 
have visited. This Rose is not only of a bril¬ 
liant colour, but in fragrance it is equal to 
almost any variety we grow. I remember 
once seeing a line of this Rose, some 
300 yards long, and each plant was a yard 
apart. These plants were on their own roots, 
and made a most delightful hedge of some 
3 feet in height. In the same garden, the 
same Rose was running up pillars in a large 
bed, and the pillars were about 7 feet high, 
each one quite clothed with the Rose, Lilium 
auratum being planted between. This fine 
bed was well isolated on a spacious lawn, and 
made a most effective bit of colour in the 
distance. I have Gruss an Teplitz flowering 
splendidly now, October 8th, on plants not 
more than 18 inches high, the plants having 
been planted in April last and cut back hard. 
The soil is good, but it has not been trenched. 
This, with the spring planting, has un¬ 
doubtedly combined to keep the Rose dwarf. 

I would suggest, therefore, that anyone who 
hr hitherto found this Rose difficult to 
handle should grow it in a poor and shallow 
toil and transplant each spring, cuttfhg back 
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the growths to one foot from their base at 
time of planting. The raiser of Gruss an 
Teplitz (Herr Peter Lambert) has given us a 
dwarfer form in one named Alsterufer. 

__ Rosa. 

Tomato Inviota. —At the fortnightly meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society held 
on September 27th last, Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, of Chelsea, had a fine dish of Tomatoes 
in the collection of vegetables exhibited by 
them bearing the above name. It is a dis¬ 
tinct-looking medium-sized, brightly-coloured 
variety, and I was given to understand that 
it is adapted either for indoor or outdoor 
culture. It is also said to be a heavy cropper, 
and a convincing proof of this statement was 
furnished by a heavily-laden truss or bunch of 
fruits which w as placed beside the dish already 
alluded to. As exhibited, it looked a very 
promising variety, and Tomato-growers 
should make a note of if, with a view to give 
it a trial next year.—A. W. 

The white Rest-Harrow.— Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s opinions on hardy flowers are 
always of the highest value, and I greatly ap¬ 
preciate his generous reference to me in his 
note on my remarks upon the white Rest- 
Harrow. The Rest-Harrow', to be seen at its 
best, must be grown in poor gravel and sand, 
where it is not only dwarfer, but more free- 
blooming than in better soil. To allow it to 
run riot among other alpines is fatal to some 
of these, and is also destructive of its own 
beauty. Where a poor, gravelly, and sandy 
place cannot be made for it, the character 
of the Rest-Harrow will be improved, and its 
drawback of excessive luxuriance and aggres¬ 
siveness kept in hounds, by planting it in a 
little stone box without a bottom, and about 
a foot in depth. About a foot length of old 
drain-pipe of 6 inches, 9 inches, or 12 inches 
in diameter will serve admirably, not only for 
this, but for other aggressive" plants. The 
confinement not only checks this spreading 
habit, but increases the flowering, and I think 
those who try this plan with the Rest-Harrow 
will find it "helpful. I quite agree with Sir 
Herbert Maxwell that Ononis rotundifolia is 
the best of the Rest-Harrows, and that our 
native one is nothing like so good.—S. 
Arnott. 

Cuphea platyoentra.— There have been of 
late several notes concerning this pretty little 
Mexican shrub, which, introduced in 1845, 
soon became popular. After a time, how¬ 
ever, it was less frequently met with, but 
within the last few years it has been more 
often seen. One correspondent, I noted, was 
struck with its power of resisting heavy rains, 
a fact which also influenced me greatly in its 
favour. It is generally spoken of and em¬ 
ployed as an edging plant, but larger 
examples are very striking. At Regent’s 
Park during the past summer a bed was filled 
with pyramidal-shaped specimens quite 4 feet 
in height, every plant being laden with the 
brightly-coloured blossoms. They were dis¬ 
posed somewhat thinly over a ground-work 


of blue Ageratum. Apart from its beauty for 
the summer flower garden, this Cuphea makes 
a pretty flowering plant for the greenhouse, 
where it will, under favourable conditions, 
bloom throughout the greater part of the 
year. It furnishes another illustration of the 
changes that take place in the nomenclature 
of well-known plants, for though grown gener¬ 
ally in gardens under the above name, it is 
by botanists recognised as Cuphea ignea.— 
X. 

Early Chrysanthemum Blush Beauty.— 

Very beautiful is this this year, and it seems 
much finer than last. The flowers, either dis¬ 
budded or in sprays, are exquisite, with their 
beautiful blush coloration, while they are 
produced so plentifully as to afford a great 
number for cutting or for garden ornament. 
About 2\ feet high, or a little more, it came 
into flower about mid-September.—Ess. 

Early Chrysanthemum Owen's Perpetual 
White. — This year this early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum is supplying us with very 
fine flowers, both in size and in substance. It 
ip excellent for cutting, and the blooms last 
w’ell in water. The season seems to have 
suited this variety well, and the flowers are 
unsurpassed of their colour.—Ess. 

Nerine eerusea major.— This brilliantly- 
coloured Nerine formed a very striking 
feature at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, where several ex¬ 
amples were shown. Compared with Nerine 
Fothergilli, the best-known member of the 
family, N. corusca major is somewhat 
dwarfer, while the flower-heads are more 
rounded and the segments more undulated. 
The colour, too, is a brilliant vermilion, and 
the surface of the petals is studded, as it 
were, with tiny translucent drops, which 
serve to intensify the brilliancy of the flower. 
This Nerine, in common with the members of 
the same section, needs a good roasting dur¬ 
ing the summer in order to flower it well.— 
G. 8. C. 

The Llon'8-tall (Leonotis Leonurus).—This 
brightlv-coloured Labiate from South Africa 
first flowered at Chelsea Botanic Garden 
nearly 200 yearB ago. After that, however, 
it would appear to nave been lo9t for a very 
long time, for in the early eighties, when 
brought forward by Mr. Lynch, of Cam¬ 
bridge, it was practically unknown. Even 
now its merits as a flowering plant for the 
greenhouse are not recognised as they should 
be, for in general appearance it furnishes a 
decided breakaway from most of the occu¬ 
pants of that structure. It is of a shrubby 
or sub-shrubby character. The flowers, which 
are borne in whorls towards the points of 
the shoots, but not quite to the top, in shape 
somewhat suggest those of the Dead Nettle of 
our waysides, but longer, while the colour is 
bright orange-scarlet. This Leonotis remains 
fresh and bright for a considerable time. It 
is readily increased by cuttings of the young 
growing shoots put in during the spring 
months, and during the summer the plants 
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may be stood out-of-doors and given intieli 
tlie same treatment ae Chrysanthemums. In 
order to ensure the best coloured flowers the 
plants should be left out-of-doors as long as 
they are safe from frost.—G. S. C. 

Nerine Bowdenf.— This is one of the most 
recent of the apeciee of Nerine, for it is only 
about half-a-dozen years ago that attention 
was first directed towards it. Shown under 
the name of Nerine excellens tardiflora, it 
was given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on October 22nd, 1904. 
After a time, however, it was named Nerine 
Bowdeni in honour of its discoverer. It was 
sent from Cape Colony to Mrs. Cornish- 
Bowden, of Newton Abbot, by her eon, a 
Government surveyor in South Africa, who 
came across it in an out-of-the-way district 
near King William’s Town. Its late flowering 
attracted a considerable amount of attention 
when it was first introduced, but it would 
now appear to have acquired an earlier- 
blooming habit, as numerous examples in full 
flower were shown at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on Septem¬ 
ber 27th. This has very large flowers, their 
colour being deep rose-pink, with a darker 
line in the middle of each segment. It is 
certainly a very attractive kind, whose fine 
blossoms will, no doubt, lead to its employ¬ 
ment in the production of new varieties.— 
G. S. C. 

The Purple Apple Berry (Billiardiera longi- 
flora).—We have received from Burncoose 
pieces of this charming little New Zealand 
half-shrubby plant, which Mrs. Rogers tells 
us is now 8 feet high on a south wall and 
covered with blue berries. We wish it were 
hardy everywhere. 

Chrysanthemum Belle Mauve.— This new 
continental early-flowering border Japanese 
variety promises to become popular. Those 
who know the variety Normandie will, per¬ 
haps, appreciate this new sort better when it 
is said to be much like its prototype in form, 
though of a different colour, which may be 
described as a pleasing tone of lilac-pink. 
The plant is free-flowering. When the plant 
is disbudded very beautiful flowers of 
Japanese reflexed form and of a drooping 
character are developed. The plant attains 
a height of 2 feet 6 inches.—E. G. 

Aster Climax. —The varieties of Michael¬ 
mas Daisies are now so numerous as to con¬ 
fuse everyone except the specialists, and 
even they would be hard put to to tell the 
difference between many of them. A few 
varieties, however, stand out from the rank 
and file, and of these I should be inclined to 
name the variety Climax, which was given an 
award of merit a couple of years ago by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Distinct as 
Beauty of Colwall is, from the double cha¬ 
racter of its blossoms, as a garden plant, I 
prefer Climax—indeed, if restricted to one 
variety, it would be my choice. The flowers, 
each about 2 inches across, and borne in 
great profusion, are of a clear light blue, 
with a yellow centre. It is of good habit, 
and the flowers are not overcrowded on the 
sprays. For furnishing large vases it is de¬ 
lightful.—X. 

R08® failures. —The devil’s advocate must 
be taking a holiday, or I think he would look 
in among the Rose people, and perhaps 
neutralise for us the bad effects of descrip- 
tio in catalogues. Like all the world, I 
took to F an Karl Druschki, and have it both 
on its own roots and on the Brier, and it only 
gives me a few white flowers something like 
bad paper. Much of our Rose gardens is 
taken up with varieties which are quite un¬ 
worthy of a place there, however well they 
may look at a Rose show or in descriptive 
catalogues.—W. 

Clianthus Dampierl. — An unusual exhibit 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on October 11th was a few small but 
well-flowered examples of this capricious 
Australian plant. For many years it was 
the bugbear of cultivators, successes being 
few' and far between, yet when it did happen 
to thrive, all trouble taken with it was well 
repaid. Grafting was tried over forty years 
ago, the stocks employed being young plants 
of Clianthus puniceus and Swainsonia galegi- 
folia. Some fair examples were obtained m 
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this way, but the practice was soon dropped. 
A few years ago, however, «ume of our conti¬ 
nental friends tried grafting young seedlings 
of Clianthus Dampieri on to the Bladder 
Senna (Colutea arborescens) in a correspond¬ 
ing stage, and in this way obtained delight¬ 
ful specimens. This was soon followed by 
others, and charming examples may often be 
seen at Kew obtained in this way. Those 
referred to at the Horticultural Society’s 
meeting, shown by Messrs. Low, were also 
grafted on to the Colutea. 

Perovekia atriplioifolla.— “An Amateur” 
inquires about the requirements of this neat 
little shrub. I received a plant of it six or 
seven years *ago. It has thriven in an 
ordinary loamy border, and flowers annually. 
Though the young growths are apt to be cut 
down in winter, it starts away vigorously in 
spring. In fact, it is treated here like a 
herbaceous plant. Its silvery foliage sug¬ 
gests a desire for lime, but it gets none from 
me.—H. Maxwell, Monreith. 

-This is a shrubby perennial plant, 

with pretty grey foliage and spikes of email 
lavender-blue flowers. I have found it quite 
hardy here, and lately I saw a fine group of 
it, of several yeare’ standing, in a cold Sussex 
garden. The plants are from 4 feet to 5 feet 
high. It is a most effective plant for bold 
groups in early autumn.—B. C. T., Staplz- 
hvrst , Kent. 

Knlphofta oaulesoens.— “An Amateur” 
also asks for information about this fine 
Torch Lily. I have grown it for thirty years, 
and find no need to tie the leaves up in 
winter—indeed, the glaucous foliage is so 
ornamental that I should be sorry to do so. 
Here, on the west coast, it stands every ad¬ 
versity of weather, provided it has reason¬ 
able shelter from violent winds. In the 
winter of 1894-5 the thermometer stood below 
zero, Fahr., but the plants took no injury. 
It spreads into enormous clumps, and its bril¬ 
liant scarlet and yellow spikes make a fine 
show at midsummer. In this moist atmos- 

f >here the caulescent stems are decumbent, 
ying along the ground like liose-pipes. In a 
dry climate and soil they are probably erect 
like those of a Yucca.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

Exhibiting Miohaelmas Daisies.— In look¬ 
ing through the group of Michaelmas Daisies 
staged at the Horticultural Hall by Mr. 
Beckett, Aldenham House Gardens, Elstree, 
it w’ould have been of great assistance to in¬ 
tending growers of many of the fine sorts 
then shown had the approximate height and 
the name of the section to which the various 
varieties belonged been put on the label. Of 
what use is Aster Tom, A. Dick, or A. Harry 
to the would-be grower? How much better 
would it have been to have had written 
plainly on the card attached to the different 
kinds the section to which the variety Tom, 
Dick, or Harry belongs, whether it be Aster 
Novi-Belgii, Aster Novae Angliae, Aster Amel¬ 
ias, Aster ericoides, or whatever it may be. 
—Aster. 

Apple 8tOCkS.— I think that too much faith 
is being put upon the merits of the Paradise 
stock for Apples. That it is a precocious 
stock for the majority of varieties I must 
admit, and also that some sorts do admirably 
upon it, but I cannot see what benefit can 
arise from working varieties upon it that 
fruit equally as well on the Crab, and on 
which they remain much healthier. This 
! question of stocks should be fully considered 
| by intending planters, as there is the danger 
of treating all varieties alike. The Ecklin- 
I ville Pippin is a case in point. To grow this 
variety on other than the Crab stock would 
be to court failure, or, rather, to treat it 
i otherwise would not be doing it justice, ns 
on this stock it is most prolific. Although 
; this variety may be termed a strong grower 
in its earlier stages, yet after two or 
; three years’ growth, on account of produc¬ 
ing fruit-buds so freely, it does not form a 
large tree, so people with little space at their 
disposal need not, fear that bv planting the 
( Ecklinville worked on the Crab stock it 
| will outgrow its bounds. Another variety 
which it is unwise to work on the Paradise is 
Stirling Castle. No variety is more free 
and early bearing than is this on the Crab. 


The difficulty l generally find with Stirling 
Castle on the Crab is its comparatively spare 
growth. Worcester Pearmain is yet another 
notable exception, and the Crab is its ideal 
stock. The fruits grow to a good size and 
are of brilliant colour, and, in addition to 
being borne freely, they are of better quality. 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Frogmore Prolific, 
Small’s Admirable, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
and Cox’s Pomona are also well-known pro¬ 
lific varieties on the Crab.—Y. 

Llgustrum Henryl. —This was given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on October lltli. This Ligustrum 
appears to be of an evergreen character, and 
bids fair to become as popular for pots as 
Euonymus and other things are. It natu¬ 
rally forms a dense-growing shrub, thickly 
clothed with very glossy dark green leaves, 
each from 1 inch to 2 inches in length, 
broadly ovate in shape, with a pronounced 
point. It was first discovered by Dr. A. 
Henry, after whom it is named, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ieliang, China, and introduced 
to cultivation by Messrs. Yeitch through 
their collector, Mr. E. H. Wilson. The 
flowers are white, and the fruits black, but 
the flowers of most Privets are by no means 
desirable, and it is as a neat evergreen 
shrub that it is likely to be most appreciated. 

Tomato Smart’s Up-to-Date.— This has 
been selected and improved from Up-to-Date 
by Mr. G. IL Smart, superintendent of the 
Lowestoft Corporation Gardens. It is a 
sturdy and vigorous grower, short-jointed, a 
good disease resister, and an excellent crop¬ 
per. I have grown it for the past three sea¬ 
sons, and can thoroughly recommend it as an 
ideal Tomato for the amateur.—E. J. P. 

[With the above was sent a photograph of 
a bunch of fruit, but the reduction was too 
great to obtain a good result by reproducing 
it. We w’ould advise you to send some seeds 
to the R.H.S Gardens at Wisley for trial.— 
Ed.] 

A beautiful Snowberry.- Under the name 
of Symphoricarpue mollis, regarding the cor¬ 
rectness of which some difference of opinion 
was expressed, a delightful member of the 
Snowberrv family was given an aw r ard of 
merit at the last meeting of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society. By most authorities it 
was considered to be Symphoriearpus occi¬ 
dentals, a native of British North America, 
and, according to Loudon, distinguished 
from S. racemosus (the common Snowberry) 
by the larger, less glaucous, more rigid, and 
denser foliage, by the flowers being arranged 
in dense drooping spikes, longer than in S. 
racemosus, and by the prominent style and 
stamens. These distinguishing features are 
well borne out by the specimen exhibited, 
which was in the shape of a rather dense 
bush about 4 feet in height. The snow-white 
berries, crowded together at the pointe of 
the shoots, are, in their arrangement, very 
different from those of 8. racemosus. Every 
shoot bears a closely-packed terminal raceme, 
whose weight causes the shoot to droop, and 
thus imparts a particularly graceful charac¬ 
ter to the specimen. 

Viburnum Utile.— spring is usually re¬ 
garded as the flowering season of this ever¬ 
green species of Viburnum, but a specimen 
bearing several of its flattened corymbs of 
white flowers was shown on October 11th. 

It forms a handsome bush, clothed with thick 
ovate leaves, dark green above, and tomen- 
to-se beneath. The flowers, which individually 
bear some resemblance to those of the Laures- 
tinus, are borne in terminal corymbs. It 
has proved quite hardy in the neighbourhood 
of London. 

Berberi8 Wilson®.— We have within the 
last few’ years had a great many hardy shrubs 
from Western China put into commerce. 
Berberis Wilsome was among the first, and it 
has of late gained many admirers. It forms 
a neat little bush, nt most about a couple of 
feet in height, whose arching spiny 6hoots 
are thickly clothed with tiny leaves. The 
flowers are yellow, but its most attractive 
stage is in autumn, when thickly laden with 
its coral-red berries. The decaying leavr-s 
are also brightly tinted. It has been re¬ 
ferred to as an evergreen, but it is strictly 
deciduous. 
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very fine and clean, not a speck being visible. 
That meant a good deal in relation to culture 
in such a cold, damp season as the present 
lately has been. Very good were Lord Suf- 
field, Frogmore Prolific, Early Victoria, 
Castle Major, Golden Spire, Domino, Ecklin- 
ville Seedling, Grenadier, Stirling Castle, 
Pott’s Seedling, Banger, Lord Grosvenor, 
and Early Rivers. It is thus seen that an 
excellent selection of varieties was furnished. 
Of course, most of these fruits were from 
young nursery trees, but the interesting fact 
about them was their remarkable freedom 
from scab or any description of fungoid 
disease. In a season when fruit generally is 
scarce, those who have Apples and Pears 
must protect them from wasps, flies, and 
birds, m these are all very harmful creatures. 
_ A. D. 

REPLANTING AN OLD ORCHARD. 

I hays taken a house in Somerset, and find there (e 
in the orchard a lot of old tree® that have borne no 
fruit for years. Among them are some trees of 
Cox'b Orange Pippin, which arc very much cankered. 
I should like to replace these old trees with some 
good young trees this autumn. The soil is clay, well 
sheltered from east, and fairly so from the north, 
and slopes west. The Plums also are doing badly, 
especially Damsons. Kindly let me know the best 
kinds to plant that will be more profitable, and afe 
there any less liable to canker? After removing old 
trees, should the ground be manured before planting 
the young trees? Can anything be done to prevent 
canker? Any information will be gratefully received. 
— Ignoramus. 

[When an area of ground has been carrying 
Apple-trees for many years, as is the case 
with your old orchard, there is far less likeli¬ 
hood that newly-planted Apple-trees, follow¬ 
ing at once on the old ones, will do well. It 
has often been found that Plums will follow 
Apples very well, but not Apples or Pears. 
It is well to make that much clear to you. 
Our advice is to clear off all trees, make a 
huge bonfire of them; save all the ashes and 
store them for future use while the cleared 
ground was being bastard-trenched and 
manured. By bastard-trenching we mean 
casting off 12 inches of the top soil from a 
trench, breaking up the bottom soil other 
10 inches, leaving it there, then casting the 
top 12 inches of soil from the next trench on 
to that, and in that way treating the whole 
of the ground. That, should be done so soon 
as possible. During the winter, work into the 
soil a liberal dressing of half-decayed stable- 
manure and 4 lb. of basic slag per rod area. 
Before planting the ground in April, smother 
heavily with fresh-slaked lime and fork it in. 
Then get Factor or Up-to-Date Potatoes and 
plant the ground. No doubt, if you gave the 
Potatoes plenty of room, you would lift a 
fine crop in September, and leave the soil in 
fine condition for planting the fruit-trees. 
Before doing that, give yet a second dressing 
of basic 6lag, as the soil evidently needs phos¬ 
phates and lime. Even after the trees are 
planted, a dressing of basic slag and kainit in 
equal parts at the rate of 8 ozs. to each tree, 
and very lightly forked in, would do great 
good. It is very evident that your soil, being 
of a clayey nature, promotes canker when 
tree-roots go deep into it. For that reason 
it is well, by giving surface dressings of 
chemical manures, and occasionally animal 
manure dressings, especially when the trees 
are heavily fruited, to help to encourage sur¬ 
face rooting. It is from ignoring this impor¬ 
tant matter when orchards are covered with 
Grass, that so many otherwise excellent trees 
come to grief. 

Of Apples for cooking, you will find Early 
Victoria, Lord Grosvenor, Stirling Castle, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, and 
Bramley’s Seedling a fine selection, and of 
dessert Apples Worcester Pearmain, Ailing- 
ton Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and James 
Grieve. All trees should be worked on the 
Paradise stock, and be of bush or dwarf form. 
If you plant standards which are worked 
on the Crab stock, they will root deep, 
and thus in time suffer from canker or other 
troubles. Dwarf trees worked on the Para¬ 
dise stock give the earliest and finest fruit, 
are much more easily pruned, and the fruits 
are less exposed to injury from winds. If you 
plant Damsons, those will probably be what 
are known as dwarf standards. The best are 
Parleigh Prolific and Bradley’s King. A few 
good orchard Plugi5 Ttre. Rivers’_flIarJy Pro- 
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lific, Czar, Victoria, and Monarch, ripening 
in this order. October is the best month for 
tree planting.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Apricots rotting.— Every summer my Apricots 
rot on the treee. Just be'ore they ripen a soft, 
dark spot is visible, which grows larger until the 
whole fruit is spoilt. This summer they have gone 
quite as bad, if not worse, than in a warm, dry 
summer. What is the remedy?—T. H. 

[Your Apricot-treee and fruits are affected 
with a fungoid disease known as brown rot 
(Monilia fructigena). A good remedy for this 
is to spray the treee with Bordeaux mixture. 
Do this two or three times in succession, al¬ 
lowing an interval of a week to elapse be¬ 
tween each application. Then, after the 
trees have been pruned and put in order, 
spray them with Woburn wash. Should 
the disease put in an appearance next season, 
spray the trees directly you detect it with a 
solution of sulphide of potassium. This is 
made by first dissolving 3 ozs. of soft soap in 
3 gallons of warm water, after which add 1 oz. 
of the sulphide, and use the mixture as soon 
as the sulphide is dissolved. You can obtain 
this chemical cheaply from your local chemist. 
The Bordeaux and Woburn wash you can get 
from any firm of manufacturing chemists or 
any horticultural sundriesman, using both 
according to the directions sent with them.] 

Cherry Plum growing too strongly.— Will 
the Cherry Plum fruit and ripen in south Midlands? 
I have a standard, but it hardly ever flowers, and 
never fruits.— E. Weston. 

[The Cherry Plum should succeed with you. 
In all probability, your tree is too vigorous to 
produce fruit. If too old and large to lift 
and transplant, you can administer the need¬ 
ful check by root-pruning, operating on one- 
half of the roots this season and the other 
half next year or the year after, just as may 
be deemed advisable. To perform the root- 
pruning in a proper manner, open a trench 
some 3 feet to 4 feet distant from the stem, 
18 inches wide, and let it extend in a semi¬ 
circular form half-way round the tree. Open 
the trench as deep as necessary, or so long as 
roots are met with, and cut tne latter close 
off on the inner 6ide of the trench. Pare all 
severed ends of roots smooth with a sharp 
knife, and cut away broken pieces. Then 
refill the trench. If the tree is very luxuriant 
it would be as well to undermine the ball to 
as far as the centre of the tree while the 
trench is open, and cut clean off any roots 
found striking downwards. It is often the 
case that these tap-roots alone are the cause 
of fruit-trees being unfruitful, hence the 
necessity of ascertaining if any are present.] 

Apple and Pear-bloom.— I have a good many 
Apple and Pear-trees of all ages. Some old trees 
have always had a crop (now for twelve years), and 
the younger trees generally had some fruit; but last 
May only one tree (a Marie Louise Pear) bad any 
blossom; the leaves on all have come out healthy. 
What can be the explanation? 1 am surrounded by 
trees, atid my fruit-tree quarters are in rather 6hady 

t iarts of the garden. Was it very early depredation 
>y birds, or was last summer’s comparative sun- 
lessncss the cause?—D. H. P. 

[More than one cause has been assigned for 
the fruit failure. Perhaps the principal one 
was the unripe condition of the wood through 
the sunless condition of the autumn of 1909. 
Then, again, the cold spring completed the 
work of destruction, but we nave some com¬ 
pensations for comparative failures. I think 
I have seen some of the finest specimens of 
Apples this season I have 6een for years. This 
is, no doubt, due to a thin crop. The lesson 
to learn from this is to thin the fruit when 
the trees are too heavily laden, and to give 
more nourishment in the shape of surface 
dressings. More must be done with arti¬ 
ficials. In this respect, uo doubt, the horti¬ 
cultural chemist may help you.—H.] 

Highly-coloured Apples.— I wish to procure 
next month a dozen young Apple-tree*, six to be 
trained (fan-s-hupedt on a eouth wall, and six on a 
north wall. I want handsome red. or, at all events, 
highly-coloured Apple*, and trees of vigorous, hardy 
habit, not liable, or perhaps I should say not prone, 
to canker. Kindly name about eight desert and 
four cooking Apples? What aged trees are recom¬ 
mended? Paradise or Crab stock?— North Kerry. 

[Twelve highly-coloured varieties of Apples, 
two of which are strictly cooking sorts, three 
suitable either for cooking or the dessert, 
and the remainder dessert kinds, are as fol¬ 
lows. The*o arc not prone to canker, and 


can all be grown successfully as fan-trained 
trees on the Paradise stock. Of course, you 
will not look for the fruite produced by the 
trees on the north side of the wall to become 
| so highly coloured as they would under more 
favourable conditions:—Devonshire Quar- 
renden (dessert), William’s Favourite (dessert), 

| American Mother (dessert), Baumann’s Red 
Winter Reinette (kitchen and dessert), Gas¬ 
coigne’s Seedling (kitchen, dessert), Lewie* 
Incomparable (kitchen, dessert), Winter 
Quarrenden (dessert), Ben’s Red (dessert), 
Tvler’s Kernel (kitchen), Miller’s Red Victoria 
(kitchen), Worcester Pearmain (dessert), 
Fearn’s Pippin (dessert). Any of the fore- 
| going will cook or bake w ell, if required.] 

Mulberry-tree.— In the autumn of 1908 I planted 
I a half-crown Mulberry-tree. In 1909 It looked quite 
1 healthy, but this year hardly any leaves came out on 
the top branches, though from the lower stem there 
were healthy little branchlets with curiously deeply- 
toothed leaves. What is the matter, and what can 
I do?—D. II. P. 

[In this case all you can do is to wait and 
see. We suppose there is no doubt you have 
got the right kind of Mulberry-tree, as 2s. fid. 
is below the price of a good tree, and the 
leaves are not deeply serrated.] 

I Figs dropping.—I enclosed the roots, as advised 
1 in your paper, in a brick vault two years ago, and 
I this spring a lot of little fruits appeared, but they 
all dropped off after getting the size of Barcelona 
Nuts. Now there are fine, healthy-looking Figs show¬ 
ing. but I know these are no pood. How can I 
ensure some fruit, as, after spending the best part 
of a sovereign in bricking up the roots, 1 am very 
anxious to pet some. It is against a south-west 
wall. Should I have watered it in May?—D. H. P. 

[I have never found the advantage of brick¬ 
ing in the roots. I have done best with treee 
on a firm, well-made bottom of concrete, to 
keep the roote from going down, trusting to 
root-pruning and lifting when the roots pass 
out of the prepared bed. When the fruite 
fall prematurely, unripe wood—generally 
from deep rooting—is the cause.—H.] 

Figs in tube.— I want to grow Figs in tubs. 
Kindly say when I should plant? What sort is best? 
What age trees?— Ballylongford. 

[Cultivated in tube or large pots. Figs are. 
under good management, a great success, and 
two crops of fruit may be had in one 
season. The best time to buy the treee is in 
winter, while they are in a dormant state. 
Ask for young bush treee, or, if you care to 
go to the expense, you can purchase larger- 
sized specimens, which will fruit next year. 
If you try young trees, w^e advise you to give 
them a shift into larger pots, and let them 
have a season’s growth before putting them 
into tubs. If anxious to have fruit from the 
trees as early as you can, buy the larger-Bized 
trees alluded to, as the cost would not be 
great if you need but half, or even a dozen, 
i Excellent varieties for this purpose are: St. 
i John’s, White Marseilles, Brown Turkey, Oe- 
j borne’s Prolific, Bourjasotte Grise, Negro 
Largo, and Nebian. Of these, St. John’s is 
j the earliest, and Negro ijargo may be de- 
! pended on to furnish a fine second crop of 
i fruit late in the season. The others are good 
mid-season or main-crop sorts. All can be 
recommended for their free cropping and the 
high quality of the fruits.] 

Lifting the roote of fruit-trees.— It may 
not always be convenient or possible to lift 
the whole of the roots and make fresh bor¬ 
ders in the case of Vines or Peaches which 
may require some renovation, but a part of 
the border can be lifted and renewed where 
the whole could not be done. Some effort 
should be made to keep the roots in the bor¬ 
der as near the surface as possible, and to 
this end give rich top-dressings. They do not 
so much want animal manure as some chemi¬ 
cal compound. Of course, bone-meal is good, 
i but its effect is scarcely noticeable ; but, from 
j what I have seen of the effect of the special 
Vine-manures prepared by the chemist, I 
I think it would be wise to give them a trial 
instead of mixtures of our own. During along 
| life, I have tried a good many things, with 
more or less success, and the science of the 
chemist is, I think, better than any work 
where exact knowledge is not present. All 
outside borders of early vineries should bo 
covered with a foot or 60 of leaves as soon 
as the leaves can be obtained. We only want 
very mild fermentation, that will keep the 
roots near the surface, where the food is 
placed. 
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A SHELTERED GARDEN IN IRELAND. 
The photograph from which the illustration 
we give to-day was prepared was 6ent .to us 
from Ireland, a country which is bo well 
suited for good gardening. It tells its own 
story ; but what strikes us most in it is the 
good form of the stone steps. These things 
are often made in a rotten way, with boards, 
which are quite unfit, whereas with stones (if 
one can get them, which is often easy in stony 
districts), arranged as in the illustration, 
the work is settled for ever, and on such 
paths one may even grow little rock plants in 
the angles and crevices. 


HARDY PLANT NOTES. 

Linaria pallida. — I have grown this for 
several years, but until this season have not 
been able to realise its worth. Hitherto it 
has grown in a straggling fashion, tho flower- 


play its decorative value. I have never tried 
it, but I should say that it is one of the best 
wall plants we have. 

Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl.— The 
double-flowered form of the Fair Maids of 
France was formerly seen in good condition 
in cottage gardens. In my youth, I remem¬ 
ber seeing large clumps, that must have been 
in position for a decade, but it is ft long time 
since I have seen a plant of it in a poor man’s 
garden, and I do not think that it is much 
grown nowadays by amateurs generally. I 
have been wondering whether the disappear¬ 
ance is due to the neglect which a good many 
years ago overtook so many old-fashioned 
plants, or whether some malignant in¬ 
fluence has been at work. Has this plant 
fallen a victim to that pest which often ren¬ 
ders the work of the Chrysanthemum-grower 
in a great measure abortive? I ask this ques¬ 
tion, because this season some very thrifty 
plants were rather badly attacked bv the leaf- 
miner. No plants can be infested in this 
way without losing vitality, and it may be 
that the unsuspected presence of this insect 


origin, it seems strange that here and there 
one comes across healthy clumps w hich escape 
contamination. Year after year I have 
nothing but failures, more or less pronounced, 
j to chronicle, and yet, so near that I can see 
them when in bloom, there are clumps of this 
( Lily which every year show their true charac¬ 
ter. These are growing close to a wall with 
a south aspect, and I should think that the 
, very free drainage and warmth were the 
cause of the immunity from disease, but that 
close by, in a cottage garden, under different 
circumstances, this Lily does equally well. I 
fancy it must be a question of soil. There 
must be something in it so congenial that tho 
foliage is strengthened to the extent of being 
able to resist fungoid attacks. It has been 
suggested that the bulbs should be lifted, 
dried, and dressed with sulphur, but some of 
mine that were lifted as soon as the foliage 
I decayed were making new roots and growth, 
so that drying off for them would mean a 
serious check. My experience of this Lily is 
that transplanting is attended with a certain 
amount of risk, no matter how carefully it 



A ahelterod garden in Ireland (Co. Donegal). From a photograph sent by Miss 8. M. Wallace, Ardnamona, Lough Esko. 


spikes not being at all plentiful. Quite acci¬ 
dentally I have discovered what this species 
of Toad-flax is at its best. As your readers 
who have grown it know, it rambles with 
great freedom at the roots—in fact, it is one 
of those things that must be restricted now 
and then if placed in close association with 
alpine plants generally. It happened that 
several years ago I put a plant in a frame 
with other things. Later on everything was 
cleared out, but evidently the Linaria had 
pushed some of its underground stems 
through or under the brickwork, and formed 
a colony in the path. There, in the hard, 
poor ground, it is a very different thing, 
growing about 4 inches high, and flowering 
with such freedom as almost to hide the 
foliage, whereas close by, and growing in good 
soil, such as most alpines like, it is quite 
9 inches high, with coarse foliage, very strag- 

? ;ling stems, and not blooming with much 
reedom. If I were going to plant this 
Linaria on rockwork, I should make the soil 
very stony and as firm as possible. This is 
one of the things that does not reward the 
grower for generous treatment. It has to be 
in a great degree s^rf^ed before it|will dis- 
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has been the cause of its dying out. I im¬ 
mediately picked off and burnt all infested 
leaves, and have ensured the plants against 
the annihilation which would probably have 
1 overtaken them had I not made a timely die- I 
j covery. 

, A pretty combination. —A large speci- 
| men of Hypericum olympicum, with good- 
, sized clumps of Campanula pusilla and Dian- 
thusdeltoidesruber in front, all in full bloom, 
formed this season an enjoyable corner. The i 
mixture of yellow', blue, and red would not, | 
probably, suit those who go in for harmonies , 
' in colour, but the arrangement—quite acci¬ 
dental, by the way—pleased me, as I am sure 
it would have pleased nine hardy flower 
growers out of ten. 

Lilium candidum.— We all know that this 
Lily is the victim of a disease which the best 
culture apparently fails to stamp out. Where 
in former years grand clumps of it were to be i 
seen every year, now nothing but dismal 
failures can be recorded. The leaves turn 
brown, the defoliation in some cases being so i 
great that the stems look like sticks, the 
blooms small, and imperfectly developed. , 
This disease being admittedly of fungoid ' 


may be done. Those fine clumps, with thick 
stems some 5 feet high, and with deep, glossy 
foliage down to the ground, which formerly 
formed a feature in many gardens, were not 
obtained in one season, but were the result 
of 6ome years’ undisturbed, happy life. It is 
possible that annually removing the surface 
soil and replacing with fresh might be bene¬ 
ficial. Germs contained in the ground would 
thus be carried away, and the danger of in¬ 
fection lessened—perhaps averted. Timely 
syringing with soft-soap and black sulphur or 
sulphide of potassium ought to be helpful in 
warding off the disease. Amateurs who have 
the time could easily try the experiment and 
report the result. 

Fritillaria armena.— This pretty little 
member of the Snake’s-head family is by no 
means difficult to establish. It is really more 
robust than its diminutive stature w ould lead 
one to suppose. It is also one of those plants 
that, given certain conditions, will thoroughly 
establish itself by means of self-sown seed¬ 
lings. It seeds with much freedom, and if 
a top-dressing of leaf-mould is given annually 
round the bulbs, quite a crowd of young 
plants will come.pp, w|i^ will form delight- 
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ful little colonies. In order to ensure good 
results, plant in autumn. 

Phlox am<ena.— 1 Those who have grown 
this pretty little species know that in the 
course of a year or two after planting it is apt 
to become bare in the centre. It loses in a 
great measure its tufted habit, and, therefore, 
much of its ornamental appearance. The 
partial defoliation renders it more liable to 
extremes of heat and cold, and is frequently 
the cause of the deterioration which precedes 
a collapse. I find that a timely topAlressing 
ensures this Phlox against premature decay. 
Early in July I top-dressed with leaf-mould, 
working it well in among the growths, and 
to a certain extent burying the naked stems. 
The effect was immediately apparent, young 
growths pushing up from the old stems and 
filling up the centre of the plants. 

J. CORNHILL. 

FLOWERING CARPET PLANTS. 
Flowering plants of dwarf habit are more 
required for summer bedding than was for¬ 
merly the case, when foliage was in great re¬ 
quest, and clipped whites, yellows, and reds 
were used either as an undergrowth or in 
contrast in geometrical lines and curves, and 
there are, fortunately, plenty of things, either 
naturally of very dwarf habit, or that may be 
pegged to assume the same, that flower with 
great freedom. Tufted Pansies may be in¬ 
stanced as examples of the one, and Verbenas 
and Petunias of the other. There are not 
very many dwarf things in scarlets (that is, 
good, bright scarlets) besides Verbenas, of 
which Lord Brooke, Lustrous, and King of 
Scarlets are good, the most useful being West 
Brighton Gem Pelargonium, Bail of Fire Tro- 
pieoiura, and the bright annual Flax (Linum 
coccinoiim). This can hardly be called a 
scarlet, but as near as one can get in dwarf 
annuals, and of very enduring habit if sown 
in good soil and well thinned. A dwarf scar¬ 
let Salvia has been introduced, said to be as 
free as Glory of Zurich, but I have not tried 
it. If it bears out the description, it should 
l>e a decided acquisition. In yellows, besides 
the Tufted Pansies, probably the best dwarfs 
are Gazania splendens and the very close¬ 
growing French Marigold Legion of Honour. 
The Gazania is a handsome flower, and a 
mass of it in full bloom is very attractive. 
Both the common Musk and the large- 
flowered variety will last out well on a cool, 
moist bottom. In blues and all shades of the 
same, from pale mauves and lavenders to deep 
purples, we have an abundance of dwarf 
flowers, these being the prevailing shades in 
Tufted Pansies, Petunias, many Verbenas, 
annual Lobelias, and dwarf Ageratum. Aga- 
thea coelestis is a pretty little flower, but 
hardly showy enough for prominent beds. It 
is not advisable to use all the foregoing ex¬ 
clusively unless beds arc very small, but they 
are very useful as carpets to things of taller 
growth in lieu of so much that is purely 
foliage, or where the flower is very insignifi¬ 
cant. Of carpet bedding in its most formal 
aspects we have, fortunately, nearly seen the 
end, although from queries occasionally made 
it would seem that the system dies hard, and 
correspondents are anxious to try their skill 
on elaborate colour patterns, which entail an 
immense amount of work, alike in the plant¬ 
ing and after-attention. E. B. S. 


at the approach of winter. Artemisia lacti- 
flora is one of the best of the tall autumn¬ 
flowering hardy plants introduced within the 
last few years, and looks remarkably well at 
the back of borders, associated with some of 
the lavender-blue Starworts, like Robert 
Parker and John Henshaw, also quite at the 
back of large borders in front of dark-foliaged 
shrubs and trees, as a waterside plant, or, in¬ 
deed, iii any position where a bold, striking 
effect is required. Given deep tilth and a 
liberal dose of manure, it will attain a height 
of 6 feet. The old favourite, Plumbago Lar- 
pentse—now generally catalogued under the 
doubtless correct, but extraordinary, name of 
Ceratastigma plumbaginoides—has flowered 
remarkably well, and is still bright. It does 
well in positions similar to those occupied by 
the smaller Campanulas, and is a worthy 
autumnal—one of those things which, late in 
the year, do so much to prolong the display 
on the hardy border. Another blue of dif¬ 
ferent shade, of about the same height, and 
flowering at about the same time, is Mertensta 
echioides. There are other autumn-flowering 
plants, which, although they have not at¬ 
tained the popularity of the big families, are 
deserving of a place—the dwarf Knotweed 
(Polygonum affine), for instance, with its 
wealth of pink spikes, in shape not unlike a 
miniature Kniphofia, also Astrantia major, 
insignificant so far as the individual blooms 
are concerned, but attractive from the dense 
mass of flower. At present (September 24th) 
clumps of Antirrhinum and Pentstemon are 
quite gay, the spikes not equal to those earlier 
in the year, but making up in quantity for 
what they lack in quality. B. S. 


SOME AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

From the wealth of Chrysanthemums, Star- 
worts, and Sunflowers now available, other 
autumn flowers are apt to be overlooked. 
Soneeio pulchcr, seen singly among other 
things of stronger growth, seems to have 
little to recommend it, but in clumps of five, 
six, or more, it makes a brave show, and is 
\cry distinct and bright. The varieties of 
Lobelia fulgens are still (September 23rd) 
flowering well, and will, apparently, last until 
the advent of frost. Phygelius capensis, re¬ 
presented bv its lung racemes of brilliant 
<-car let flowers, is an extremely valuable plant, 
the colour being uncommon in perennials 
during the later months of the year. It is 
readily increased by division, and likes a 
light, deep soil. Not being quite hardy in 
some districts, it is advisable to put a couple 
of inches of rough leaf-soil over the clumps 


ARGEMONE GRANDIFLORA. 
Notwithstanding the many years that have 
elapsed since the Argemone was first brought 
into England, it is by no means common in 
gardens, which is the more surprising when 
its beauty is considered. The blossoms, 
which are each about 4 inches in diameter, 
are of satin-like texture. They are pure 
white in colour, with a central boss of golden 
stamens. They are very similar in appear¬ 
ance to the flowers of Romneya Coulteri, but 
those are considerably larger, often being 
fully 7 inches across. A bush 4 feet in height 
and as much through is an exceedingly pretty 
sight when in full flower, as many as forty 
expanded blossoms being sometimes carried 
simultaneously. The plants generally com¬ 
mence to flower at about the end of June, 
and remain in bloom for three or four 
months. The individual blossoms last little 
longer than a day, but are produced with 
such prodigality that their fading is un¬ 
noticed. The leaves are light grey-green in 
colour and are very prickly. They are from 
6 inches to 9 inches in length. Seeds are 
borne freely in pods, which are liberally 
armed with prickles, and seedlings may, 
therefore, be readily raised. The species is 
usually considered to be an annual, but in 
certain cases the plants throw up again from 
the roots in the spring. Here plants that 
have been in the ground for five years have 
renewed themselves every season from 
growths pushed up from the base. These 
soon make vigorous plants and flower pro¬ 
fusely. Mr. Archer-Hind some years ago 
had a very fine specimen, which was 5 feet 
in height and 15 feet in circumference. On 
one day the plant bore fifty expanded blos¬ 
soms, and was a glorious sight. It is rarely, 
however, that such a fine example is seen, 
j Where the Argemone is treated as an 
annual it is best raised in heat at the be- 
| ginning of March, and planted out, when 
' large enough, in the month of May. It 
greatly resents transplantation, and extreme 
; care should be taken in planting it out, since 
j the least twist given to the seedling may 
, prove fatal. The plants succeed best in light 
soil, and the species, being a native of 
I Mexico, appreciates a warm position. Where 
the plants prove perennial and not annual, 
I as it has been mentioned they sometimes do, 
a warm position, and light, 6andy soil have, 
doubtless, much to do in effecting this altera¬ 
tion in their character, 
j Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

> South Devon* 
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THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Rock Madworts.—I do not profess to know 
all about these, but I do know that they are 
glorious masses in spring, with their sheets 
of yellow. I went into a garden the other 
day, and found an amateur busily engaged 
in clipping back his plants of this Rock Mad- 
wort. “Why are you doing that?” I ex¬ 
claimed. “I read somewhere that this 
Alyssum should be cut back to keep it com¬ 
pact,” was the reply. The proper time for 
cutting back the Rock Madwort is as soon as 
the flowers are past, and to perform this 
operation in autumn means the loss of 
flowers for next spring. And so my amateur 
friend has only half read his instructions, 
and is likely to find out his error when spring 
comes round again. My plants are all look¬ 
ing well, and will do without clipping until 
spring again. I have been disappointed with 
the Tomb Thumb variety of Alyssum saxatile. 
It makes a neat little plant, it is true; but 
then there is very little bloom on it, and so 
one must choose between a variety that 
flowers freely and one of closer growth, 
which only gives neat, grey leaves and a 
very few blooms. I prefer the bigger one, 
compactum, or even Alyssum saxatile itself, 
to this miniature. 

Aster diffusus horizontalis. —One of 
the latest of my small-flowered Starworts 
bears the cumbrous name of Aster diffusus 
horizontalis. It should, despite the name, 
have a place in the garden, even where a 
good many are grown. With me it is about 
3 feet or a little more in height, and it makes 
pretty branches of flat or horizontal growth, 
whence, I suppose, its name. These con¬ 
stitute little sprays of deep bronze and 
green, with very small flowers of a pretty 
white and red. It is valuable for cutting at 
a time when other flowers grow scarce. It 
looks to me as if it would have a hard task 
to hold its own among the many Starworts 
which are offered, but I hope it may be able 
to do so. I got it from an amateur who loved 
Starworts long before they were so popular, 
and long before we had so many varieties. 
He may be thought a trifle old-fashioned, as 
I may be, also, in admiring this little one, 
which makes such a pretty bush in the 
border. 

The New England Starworts.—I wish 
somebody would give us some varieties of 
Aster Novoe Angliao of a dwarfer habit of 
growth. The varieties we have give us very 
nice flowers, some being really finely 
coloured, but they are too tall for most 
gardens. Could we cut a couple of feet from 
these New England Asters they would be 
more useful. They just come too late to risk 
cutting them down, as may be done with 
some of the earlier varieties, such as Aster 
acris, which does well enough cut back when 
about a foot high, and then conies in well 
when we want big bunches of purple flowers, 
which are pleasing if not, according to the 
tenets of some of my friends who worship 
round, “shapely” flowers, even among Star¬ 
worts. I like the crimson New England 
ones, and Lily Fardell and Mrs. J. F. 
Rayner among the number. In a dry border 
I find that the New England Asters drop 
their lower leaves, this indicating a prefer¬ 
ence for plenty of moisture. 

Varieties of Asters.— The mention of 
these two leads me to ask: “Where are we 
to end with varieties of some of these hardy 
flowers?” We find new varieties of good 
old flowers offered in catalogues or shown at 
the London meetings. When I look up some 
of the catalogues when thinking of ordering 
some new plants for my garden, I am at a 
loss what to do. I want some Asters, and 
forthwith arises a very host of names and 
descriptions. I go to a fortnightly meeting 
of the R.H.S. in, say, Iris time, and I am 
faced with no end of varieties and hybrids. 
I go to a nursery in Delphinium time, and 
the same bewildering experience awaits me. 
I suppose it is of no use attempting to play 
the role of Mrs. Partington and her broom 
in trying to sweep back the ocean of novel¬ 
ties. But I humbly ask that thero should be 
a more drastic thinning out of varieties, and 
we amateurs must look to the responeible 
authorities to do this for us. As a matter 
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of business the nurseryman may find it ad¬ 
vantageous to bring out a number of novel¬ 
ties annually, but the man or woman who 
does not constitute himself or herself a 
specialist in that particular flower, be it Del¬ 
phinium, Iris, Daffodil, or anything else, 
would be more than grateful for further 
guidance. I am convinced that most of us do 
not wish to become obsessed with one idea 
and with love for one family alone, but that 
we want, while we have a garden, to let it 
be filled with distinct and beautiful plants. 
In conversation with some of my friends, I 
find that they hold my views on the above 
matter. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


CLEMATIS CLOCHETON. 

I am very fond of the smaller forms of Cle¬ 
matis, not only for their beauty, but because 
they have a way of doing better in our land 


flowers last in beauty a considerable time. It 
can be readily propagated by cuttings of the 
shoots or by single leaves, as, placed under 
conditions favourable to growth, the leaves 
I w'ill eoon strike, and quickly form plants. 
Full exposure to air and sunshine during the 
summer is essential to the production of dIos- 
soms, which are usually at their best during 
the month of August and in the first half of 
September. Though the name given above 
is that under which it is generally grown in 
gardens, it is now included in the genus Cras- 
sula.—X. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

During the last two or three years there 
has been a keen inquiry after Tufted Pan¬ 
sies of blue, mauve, lavender, and kindred 
tones of colour, and as there are so many 
beautiful varieties in which the colours above 
mentioned are represented, readers of 



Clematis Clocheton. 


than those of more Japanese origin. This 
one, called Clocheton, which has clearly a 
good deal in it of the blood of C. Viticella, is 
a very graceful flower, of a pretty, dark 
purple colour. In some way the light has 
affected the photograph, so that the flower 
looks white on the outside, which is not the 
case, although the outside is rather a lighter 
purple. W. 

Rochea falcata.— Several examples of this 
pretty South African plant are now* flowering 
in a bed of succulents at Battersea Park. A 
favourite window plant in some districts, this 
Rochea forms a stout, erect stem, clothed 
with succulent leaves of a peculiar shape. 
The plant flowers when about a foot in height, 
and in that stage is very showy. The indi¬ 
vidual blossoms are small, but arranged in a 
large, closely-packed, flattened head. They i 
are of a brilliant red, While the bright yellow I 
anthers form an attractive feature of the in- j 
florescence. If sheltered from wet, the i 
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Gardening Illustrated, who desire these 
colours, may be glad to learn of the better 
kinds. At one time it was usual to plant 
yellow, blue, and white Tufted Pansies. 
Some very charming effects have been 
created by the use of Tufted Pansies, and 
those who desire a really pleasing colour- 
scheme in their gardens could not do better 
than acquire some of the varieties men¬ 
tioned in the subjoined list, as the varia¬ 
tions of colour are so very beautiful that 
they contrast and blend together in really 
charming fashion. I have eliminated from 
the following list all poor and indifferent 
sorts : — 

Blue Varieties. 

Charles Jordan. —This flowers profusely, 
and yields fairly large blossoms of a bluish- 
mauve colour, slightly rayed on the lower 
petal. 

Admiral of the Blue. —This is one of the 
most beautiful blue sorts in cultivation, the 
plants developing large, deep-blue, self-* 


-635 

coloured flowers, with a bright-ye._ 

less eye. Unfortunately, the habit ic^, 
much to be desired. 

Royal Blue.— The name of this variety 
aptly describes the colour of the blossoms, 
which are borne freely on plants possessing 
a fairly good habit of growth. The colour 
is very striking, and is enhanced by the 
yellow eye. 

True Blue.— This is a very old sort, and 
still used in some gardens for its effective 
colour. The blossoms have not much to 
commend them, being of poor quality in 
comparison with those of many existing 
sorts, and they are somewhat heavily rayed. 
The plant has a good habit, however, and 
an excellent constitution, and flowers quite 
freely. 

OrHELiA.—This is another large rayless 
flower, the colour of which may be described 
as bluish-mauve. 

Lorna.— This is likely to be much in re¬ 
quest in the future. The flowers, of medium 
size, circular, and of good substance, 
are borne quite freely on a fine tufted 
habit of growth. The colour may be de¬ 
scribed as deep mauve-blue, with rather 
more colour on the upper petals. The 
flowers are rayless, and tne plant has a good 
constitution. 

Archibald Grant. —Specialists in the 
past have been accustomed to describe the 
flowers of this variety as of an indigo-blue 
colour, but rich bright purple or purple- 
blue is a better description of the colour. 
The plant has a good constitution, and when 
well established flowers freely. 

Mary McLean. —This in recent years has 
made a brave show in my garden. The 
quality of the individual flowers is not so 
good as that of many other sorts, but for 
massing in beds and borders the plant is 
most useful. It is a shade of bright mauve- 
blue, paling to white in the centre. 

John Quarton.— Of all the mauve-blue 
varieties this is undoubtedly one of the best. 
The plant has a wonderful constitution, and 
is free flowering, developing dainty, light 
mauve-blue flowers of medium size. 

Blue Gown. —The constitution of this 
plant seems to be failing at last, although 
this excellent old sort, raised by the late 
Dr. Charles Stuart, is seen in fine form in 
many localities still. When in good form it 
is one of the best for massing, having a fine 
tufted habit, and is a. most profuse bloomer. 
Mauve-blue of a deep shade is the correct 
description of its colour. 

Grey Friar. —This is a very distinct 
flower, grey - blue aptly describing the 
colour. The blossoms are borne on long 
foot stalks, on plants having a wiry consti¬ 
tution and fairly good habit. 

Bridal Morn.— This variety, in the early 
season and at certain periods when the 
weather is moist, bears blossoms of a pale- 
blue colour. In normal periods pale helio¬ 
trope-blue is a better description of the 
colour. It is extremely free-flowering, but 
its habit leaves much to bo desired. 

Blue Duchess is a useful variety for mass¬ 
ing, the plants possessing a good habit, and 
developing quite freely charming pale-blue 
flowers. 

Mauve, Lavender, and Kindred Colours. 

Mauve Queen. —This is one of the most 
valuable additions to this section in recent 
years. The plant has a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, and makes enormous tufts in the course 
of a season’s growth. Mauve aptly describes 
the colour, although some say there are 
traces of blue in the flower. The flowers 
are large and borne on long foot-stalks, and 
the plant blooms freely over many months. 

Marian WTaters. —This is described by 
the firm distributing the variety as rosy- 
lilac, but this description hardly fits. Mauve 
and lavender are both represented in the 
flower. 

Maggie Mott. —No Viola has been more 
freely cultivated in recent years than this. 
It has a wonderful constitution, being wiry 
and robust. The plant yields blossoms of 
the most dainty description of a beautiful 
mauve-blue colour. I know of no variety to 
equal this fine sort for grouping. 

Mrs. Gilmour. —Another novel and beau¬ 
tiful addition to this section, a pleasing tone 
of bluish-lilac describing the colour of the 
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with Heliotrope President Garfield. Another 
bed has the filmy Cyperus, relieved by tall 
grey Leucophytum, and a carpet of Begoniaj 
edged with the Koniga. There are many 
other schemes, tall and dwarf. In some, Celo 
eias raise their golden flames. In the rear, 
on the lawn, a bed of highly-coloured shrubs 
has a splendid effect, with, near the centre, 
a couple of beds of Palms and subtropical®. 
The plants are none of them rarities, it is 
true, but they are set out with an eye to dis¬ 
play and a never-wearying variety of arrange- 
m€nt * A. Dawson. 


od constitution 

very robust variety 
n invariably becomes 
'ery free-flowering, how- 
blossoms of a beautiful 

^lace.— Another welcome addi- 
^section, the colour being a pleas- 
of soft rosy-mauve. The flowers 
id size and rayless. The plant has 
a splendid tufted habit and flowers with the 
greatest freedom. 

Come-to-Stay. — This very much re¬ 
sembles the old and popular variety named 
Florizel. Pale rosy-lilac well describes the 
colour. When grouped it makers a fine con¬ 
trast. This variety is very free-flowering, 
and possesses a good constitution. 

Lady Warwick. —The raiser of this variety 
describes the colour of this small flower as 
rosy-purple, and as such it is a most effec¬ 
tive plant. To see it at its best, however, \ 1 , t * --vr"' ~ VVA - 

the plants should be left. undisturbed for , ■> 1 saw the for ™ of Potentilla nepa- 
two years, in which case they are represented ;? n81 f formo ®* we J| grown and revealing 
by a mass of most dainty blossoms on beauti- j ,^ e * eatui j es which distinguish them better 
ful tufts of growth. 1 than usual - 1 hn ,¥ 

Walter Gale.—A most satisfactory plant, 
and extremely free-flowering, bearing pretty 
purple-blue blossoms that are slightly rayed. 

Favourite.— This is said to be a seedling 
from the well-known variety Blue Gown, but 
is, I consider, a better flower and even more 
free-flowering. 

Formidable. —This variety has been in 
cultivation some time. It lacks somewhat 
in habit, but develops striking, soft-lavender 
flowers, having a white and yellow centre. 

It is very attractive when massed, although 
its habit is not 60 tufted as I like to see 
represented in these plants. 

D. B. Crane. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Nepaul Cinquefoil.— A good nursery 
of hardy plants affords some excellent op¬ 
portunities of studying the characteristics of 
species and varieties of these plants, and op¬ 
portunities of comparison not always afforded 
by the ordinary garden. In the nurseries of 
Messrs. James Backhouse and Son, Ltd.. 

V-1. T _ 1L. r . -r. . ’ 


FLOWER GARDENING AT KEW AND 
HAMPTON COURT. 

At Kew, which I had not seen in the sum¬ 
mer for some years, the flower-beds are 
planted ns if by contract, and without any of 
the old thought of years gone by. Speaking 
of the Long Walk, the beds appear to be 
without edging plants in the majority of 
case®, and the planting is just one thing in 
each bed—doubtless a good plan—but no de¬ 
sign is show n. The large raised bed near the 
pond is filled with succulents, as usual, and 
very nice it is, but the large parterre at the 
Palm House is in the same way—just one 
colour in each bed, and no individual design. 
Here, of course, the narrower beds and their 
interweaving make up for much, but it is a 
pity, all the same. A glorious white Pelar¬ 
gonium, Snowdrift, even palls on one from 
want of something to make it seem more 
choice. Some will eay that flower gar¬ 
dening is not the business of Kew, but this 
cannot be allowed, any more than building 
the new Government offices in the style of the 
old brick buildings. People come from afar 
to see Kew, and gardeners arc found among 
♦ hem, who would be grateful to a parental 
Government department for new ideas and 
hints, even in the planting of flower beds. 

Turn to Hampton Court, also a Govern¬ 
ment garden, and the contrast i« as the Arctic 
to the tropics. The spring effects on the long 
border were most varied and charming. Even 
die children were noting the change of the 
plants from Wallflowers and Tnlips to the 
present eliorus of colour and odour. There 
are now powerful touches, from early 
Chrysanthemums, backed by Abutilons, tall 
Calceolarias, Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Fuchsias, 

1 input tens Olivieri, Plumbago capen.sis, 
Swainsonia galegifolia. Solatium jasminoides, 
snowy or dark purple and crimson fine- 
foliaged plants being intermixed, with a rich 
front of Violas, Verbenas, and scarlet Sal¬ 
ims. edged with the old favourite, Veronica 
Andersoni variegata. The onlv rule at 


than usual. The typical P. nepalensis, with 
its trailing habit, showed its good flow'ers, 
which from lack of a better word we may call 
crimson, although chcrry-red would possibly 
describe the tint better. Then Miss Will- 
rnott’s variety, which is more upright in 
growth and has deeper-coloured flowers, was 
very pretty. By the way, is not this the 
variety called nana by the old gardening 
writers? If not, where is this dwarf P. nepal¬ 
ensis? The gem of the varieties at York is 
that called Gibson’s Scarlet, a really bright 
flower, as near scarlet as possible, and 
evidently a good but not too rank-growing 
variety. It is a decided acquisition. In my 
own garden I have a good orange one, not in 
commerce, and a little freer in growth than 
the typical nepalensis. Another variety, once 
known, seems to have dropped out of the 
catalogues. This is P. nepalensis pallida, 
paler in colour than any of the foregoing. I 
cannot hear anything of its whereabouts, 
and should be glad if anyone could inform 
me where it is to be obtained. The Nepaul 
Cinquefoil is a valuable rock or border 
plant, and is peculiarly welcome in the rock 
garden where plenty of space can be given it, 
as its autumnal flowering gives it a decidedly 
strong claim upon us.—S. Arnott. 

Sea Lavenders.— As is well known, Sta¬ 
nces or Sea Lavenders are of two distinct 
types—that is, perennial and annual varieties. 
Of'the former, S. latifolia is undoubtedly the 
best. It calls for nothing special in the way 
of culture, and its blooms are borne on 
branching sprays, very much after the style 
of Gypsophila paniculata. The flowers, like 
those of the Sea Holly, may be dried for win¬ 
ter use, and in a dried stale are very handy. 
Occasionally, and especially in large plants, 
there is a shyness in blooming, but this may¬ 
be corrected by lifting, dividing, and replant¬ 
ing the clump, when the smaller pieces will be I 
found to bloom admirably. S. caspia is a fine 
rock plant, and so, too, is S. minuta. S. lati¬ 
folia speciosa is also a good and distinct 
variety for the herbaceous border. Of the 
annual kinds, of which there are many, little 
need be said, the ordinary hardy annual 
treatment answering well. A fine sort is S. 
Bondnelli, which occasionally survives a mild 
winter, and blooms again during the follow¬ 
ing season, and its colour—yellow makes it 
an acquisition. The most satisfactory 
method of treating tho annual (or biennial) 
varieties, however, is to sow tlie seed in a 
cold frame late in September, ami to trans¬ 
plant the seedlings about the end of April 
into well prepared soil. Treated in this 
manner, they make a very fine display, and 
well repay tho extra labour. Kbt. 

Jaborosa integrlfolla.— This rare and in 
foresting plant, being a native of Buenos 
^ . . . . . , - . , Ayres, might naturally be considered very 

Hampton Court is to make a point, then make tender, but, curiously enough, it is. appar- 
a change. Turn to the bed* 1 hey all differ ently. a practically hardy plant—at l 
end the plants are displayed in many ways. ' 

* >ne bed consists of the tiny Koniga montana, 
dotted with a fine pink large-flowered Be¬ 
gonia. Again, at wider distances, tho varie¬ 
gated Fuchsia gracilis, another of various 
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the south-west, where it is never injured by 
the severest weather. The chief reason for 
its hardiness is, doubtless, the fact that it 
dies down every autumn, and disappears en¬ 
tirely, leaving no trace of itself above the 


Lantanas, and a Stroptosolen, alternating ground through the winter, and remaining 


hidden from sight until the late spring, when 
it throws up fresh leaves. It is very rarely 
met with in gardens, but when it is once in¬ 
troduced and firmly established it is not 
easily lost, and is in danger of becoming a 
troublesome weed, as it spreads very rapidly. 
The flowers are pure white, delicately 
scented, and the largest are about 3 inches 
across. They very closely resemble the 
blossoms of Nicotiana affinis, and are carried 
on stems about 8 inches in height. It is a 
decidedly attractive plant when in good 
bloom, a large patch with from thirty to fifty 
expanded flowers having a very pretty effect. 
It commences to bloom in June, and remains 
in flower until September, and at the present 
time is blossoming freely. The leaves, which 
are oval, are bluntly pointed, and much re¬ 
semble the young foliage of the Horse-radish. 
It should be given a dry, sunny position, and 
in such it will usually grow undisturbed for 
years. It resents shade and damp, and where 
these are present it usually dies. It would 
be interesting if it were tried in the colder 
districts, as it is, apparently, quite hardy 
enough to endure a fair amount of frost. It 
is very easily propagated, any bit of the root 
that is lifted growing when transplanted. 
No horticultural dictionary appears to give 
the date of its introduction from Buenos 
Ayres. —Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

The Aubrietia-liko Rook Cress (Arabia 
aubrietioides).—A charming little rock plant 
is that know n as Arabis aubrietioides. It has 
all the freedom of a dwarf form of Arabis 
albicla, but has a more compact habit, and is 
thus more acceptable to those who have but 
little space to spare. The flowers are pale 
pink—a shade which is generally liked and 
which gives a welcome variety from those of 
the Arabises so familiar to everyone. Its 
rather trailing habit marks it out as a good 
/ock plant—indeed, it is suitable for few 
other places, save, perhaps, to cover a stone 
edging for a hardy-plant border or to plant 
in a rough wall. It has leaves of much the 
same form as Arabis albida, and gives a pro¬ 
fusion of its pleasing pale-pink blossoms. 
Arabis aubrietioides is not difficult to culti¬ 
vate in the places suggested, as it is nt home 
in ordinary garden soil, especially if rather 
liRht. In such it blooms more freely than 
where compost is heavy, and the habit is 
neater. This Arabis can be raised from seeds 
when obtainable, and also increased bv means 
of cuttings or division. Seeds may be sown 
in the open or under glass in spring, sowing 
them very thinly, and pricking the resulting 
seedlings off a couple of inches apart when 
they are large enough to handle. Cuttings 
can be struck any time after flowrering until 
September. I prefer to take them off with a 
heel attached, and dibble them out into sandy 
soil in frames or under a handlight. Large 
plants may be divided, and almost any piece 
will grow provided it has a few- roots 
attached. This Arabis will be rendered more 
ornamental and prevented from becoming 
bare by cutting the plants hard back imme¬ 
diately after flowering is over. They will 
soon make fresh growth and cover themselves 
with leaves.—S. Arnott. 

Clarklaa. —Those desirous of making a brilliant 
display with the aid of annuals should not omit In¬ 
cluding some of the varieties of Clarkia. nnd those 
named Double Salmon. Delicate rink, and Firefly, in 
particular. The seed can be sown where the plants 
are to flower about the middle of April. They 
flourish in ordinary garden soil, and produce a pro¬ 
fusion of flowers, the height of the plants when in 
full bloom being about 2$ feet. The three varieties 
named belong to tho clegans section, nnd are dis¬ 
tinguishable from the pulchelln group by the flowers 
being smaller and the plants being taller and more 
graceful. The one named Firefly has flowers of a 
very bright scarlet crimson colour, and is a decided 
acquisition and a valuable addition to tbe elegaos 
group. Tli|# also has double flowers. -A. W. 

Trooseolnm speciosum. When in a flourishing 
condition this Tropneolum merits every word that is 
said in its favour by “ Leahurst.” There is, how¬ 
ever. in his note Just a chance of anyone unac¬ 
quainted with it making a mistake, and that is in 
referring to it ns a tuberous Tropa-olum. As a 
matter of fact, Tropa'olum ppeciosum grows from a 
kind cf creeping underground stem of considerable 
length, the thickness of a pencil or smaller, from 
which 6hoots are pushed up from the different joints. 
Another South American 6pecies produces decided 
tubers. This is Tropseolum tuberosum, whose flowers 
have a good deal of scarlet in them. One can 
readily understand the uninitiated having a certain 
amount of doubt with regard to the correctness of 
the name when T. epecloeum Is described as tuberous 
rooted, hence this note.—X. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CONNEMARA HEATII AND ITS 
FORMS 

(Erica Dab<ecii). 

Of all the hardy Heaths I have grown, this 
gives me the greatest pleasure, for its length 
of bloom and beauty. The white form is es¬ 
pecially charming. I have also a finely- 
coloured form, which I got from Mr. 
Slocock’s nursery at Woking, and which is 
admired by all. There is a bicolor form I 
also had from Mr. Slocock. It is quite 
charming in effect. The common and old and 
wild kind was rather a dull purple, but even 
it looks pretty in groups. The plants seem 
quite free on my brown soil, and do not seem 
in the least to require peat. W. 


lowed to dry much will, most probably, lie in 
the soil for a year before they commence to 
grow, or, at the best, they will germinate very 
irregularly. The majority of tnc Maples are 
not particular as to soil, but several of the 
American kinds give the most satisfactory re¬ 
sults, in moderately moist places. Some of 
the species might well be used for avenue 
trees ; one or two could be planted with Wil- 
I lows and Alders on the margin of a lake or 
stream, while the majority are useful alike 
for massing or for planting as specimen trees. 
Autumn is the period when all are in their 
gayest dress, though several are showy in 
spring, when in flower, and the silvery foliage 
1 of others makes them conspicuous throughout 
| tho summer. In addition to their lumber 
value in America, one species is important on 
• account of the saccharine juices contained in 


in colour. The species is widely distributed 
from British Columbia, through Washington 
and Oregon, to California. It is called the 
Vine Maple, and is said to have been origin¬ 
ally introduced into English gardens in 1827 
by David Douglas, when collecting for the 
Horticultural Society of London. 

A. DA8YCARruM.— This is known as the 
Silver Maple or Soft Maple, and, with its two 
allies, A. rubrum and A. saceharinum, is 
| found widely distributed through North 
America. The name of Silver Maple is given 
| owing to the silvery undersurface of the 
, leaves, which are conspicuous on a breezy 
day, when the long, rather pendulous, 
i branches are gently wafted about by the wind. 

In Sargent’s “ Silva of North America,” its 
I distribution is given as from St. John’s River 
in New Brunswick to South Ontario, and 



A group of the rosy form of the Connemara llcath (Erica Dabcocii). 


SOME AMERICAN MAPLES. 
Several of the American Maples are of an 
ornamental character, and are worthy of 
cultivation for the beauty of autumn leafage, 
whilo a few species might bo reckoned 
worth plftiiting for their timber. A few 
can be counted as littlo rnoro than good- 
sized bushes, but others grow into large 
trees, and, under similar conditions, may 
l>e expected to attain the same dimen¬ 
sions as our common Sycamore. All may 
be easily obtained, though not, perhaps, 
in large quantities, and all may be raised 
from seeds. It is, however, essential that 
quite fresh seeds should be procured, and that 
they should not be allowed to become too dry 
before sowing, for, though they do not 
lose their vitality, drying retards germina¬ 
tion. Though 6eed<s kept moist from the time 
they ripen until they are sown vegetate the 
following spring, those which have been al- 


the sap. This species is the source of Maple 
sugar. Tho recent skating-rink boom assisted 
tho Maple timber trade considerably, for the 
most favoured blocks for flooring aro of 
Maple wood. 

Acer circinatum may be described as one 
of tho showiest-flowered Maples, whilo its 
leaves colour brilliantly in autumn, usually 
assuming orange and scarlet tints previous to 
falling. It forms but ft low tree, and more 
frequently a bush. In America its height is 
stated to be rarely 40 feet. Very often we 
see a number of branches springing from the 
base, a large, rounded bush resulting. The 
leaves, rounded, and the margins divided into 
seven or nine lobes, are usually 3 inches or 
4 inches across, but are sometimes larger. 
The 6howy part of the flowers is noticeable in 
the red 6epals, the petals being less conspi¬ 
cuous. After the flowers fade, numerous 
i winged fruits appear, which are green and red 


through the United States to Florida. It is 
found on the shady banks of streams, and is 
said to attain great luxuriance in the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, where it is a common tree. It 
may bo expected to grow from 80 feet to 
100 feet or more high, the trunk often having 
three or four large branches at about a quar¬ 
ter of its height from the ground. The 
leaves, fivo-lobed, often 6 inches long, and 
borne on slender stalks, are pale green above, 
silvery beneath, and turn yellow previous to 
falling. The flowers are in small tufts on 
leafless shoots, and are reddish in colour. 
The wood is strong, and moderately easy to 
work. A great many garden varieties are 
known, of which pendulum, with weeping 
branches, lutescens, with yellowish leaves, 
and macrophyllum, with large foliage, are 
probably the best. The pendulous variety 
looks well on the bank of a lake. 

A. macrophyllum is a very striking-look- 
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ing tree, whether in flower, in fruit, or in full 
leaf. It is of upright habit, somewhat resem¬ 
bling our common Sycamore, but with larger 
and glossier leaves. Like many of the other 
Bpecios, it has a wide range of distribution, 
and is found from the coast of British Colum¬ 
bia to California, and from sea-level to an 
altitude of 4,000 feet. It grows 100 feet high 
in America, and in the rich valleys of South 
Oregon it is said to attain a very large size. 
The leaves are frequently each 9 inches to a 
foot across, and are usually five-lobed. The 
flowers, in pendulous racemes, each 6 inches 
or more long, are borne in May, their colour 
being yellow. Racemes of fruit a foot in 
length have been measured. They are very 
effective, and may easily be distinguished from 
those of the other kinds by the hairy covering 
of the nut. The wood is somew hat similar to 
that of the common Sycamore, and is largely 
used. Its vigorous upright growth suggests 
it as a good avenue tree, while it is worth 
trying under forest conditions. 

A. PENNSYLVANICUM never attains the 
dimensions of a large tree, but may be grown 
to a height of 30 feet or 40 feet. It is dis¬ 
tinct by reason of its trunk being striated 
with white, which has given rise to its being 
called the Striped Maple. The peculiarity 
is, however, shared by several Japanese spe¬ 
cies. Another common name—that of Moose 
Wood, is also borne by the plant. This 
name has probably arisen from the fact of 
moose and deer being very partial to the 
tender young shoots. The leaves are each 
often 6 inches across, and curiously divided 
into three wide lobes at the apex, the base 
being rounded. There is nothing conspi¬ 
cuous about the flowers, but the leaves turn 
yellow previous to falling. The species is 
very widely distributed, and thrives in mode¬ 
rate shade. It is said to have been first dis¬ 
covered by the Swedish botanist, Peter Kalm, 
a student of Linnaeus, whose name is com¬ 
memorated by the genus Kalmiu. A variety 
of this species, called ervthrocladium, was in¬ 
troduced a few years ago. It is remarkable 
from the fact of its trunk and branches being 
bright red, with the usual silvery lines of the 
type. 

* A. rubrum.— This, the Red Maple, is one 
of North America’s commonest broad-leaved 
trees. It is frequently met with, we are told, 
in swampy ground and along the banks of 
streams. It forms a tall tree, 80 feet to 
120 feet high, w ith a trunk 3 feet to 4 feet in 
diameter. The bark is silvery, and peels off 
in small patches. The leaves are three-lol>ed 
to five-lobed, and silvery on the underside. 
In autumn they often turn to a brilliant red 
and gold. The flowers, bright red in colour and 
very conspicuous, are small and borne in small 
clusters on the leafless branches in March. 
One of the finest specimens in the country 
may be seen on the bank of the lake at Whit- 
ton Park, near Hounslow. This has a large 
trunk and a wide-spreading, uniformly-shajwd 
head. The wood is used largely for house¬ 
hold furniture, turnery, eie., finely-marked 
pieces being cut into veneer. The varieties 
Drummondi and sanguinoum are likely to 
colour better than the type in autumn. 

A. haccharinum, the'Sugar Maple, has two 
valuable assets—one, its sap is rich in sac¬ 
charine juices, and from it a valuable com¬ 
mercial product in Maple sugar is obtained ; 
the other is its timber, which is often very 
curiously marked, the grain being very wavy, 
and having a dotted appearance. It is the 
Bird’s-eye Maple or Curled Maple of com¬ 
merce, and is used largely for furniture, 
panelling, etc., both solid and in the form of 
veneer. It forms a tree up to 100 feet or 
more in height, and has something of the 
general appearance of A. dasvearpum. The 
loin's of the leaves are, however, less pointed, 
less deeply divided, and more hairy. The 
trees are bled for sugar in spring, and a 
vigorous tree gives many gallons of sap. This 
tree is described by Sargent as A. barbatum. 

A. Neoundo, the Box Elder or Ash-lea\ed 
Maple, is better known in English gardens bv 
its variegated varieties than by the type. It 
is widely distributed in North America, and is 
met with as a moderate-sized tree up to 
70 feet high. The pinnate leaves, which are 
u-mallv made up of about five lobes, are dis¬ 
tinct from those of other Maples. It has 
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been in cultivation for a long period* and here 
and there about the country fine examples are 
met with. The silver and golden-leaved 
varieties are familiar to everyone, for they 
are to be found in most gardens. The green¬ 
leaved variety, californicum, is distinguished 
from the type by its glaucous branches. Sar¬ 
gent says that the form is met with about the 
centre of its region of distribution—that is, 
between the Great Lakes and the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains. A. N. californicum 
aureum is one of the best of our golden¬ 
leaved trees. The variegated forms of A. 
Negundo are increased by being w orked on to 
stocks of the type. D. 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND PEPL1ES. 

Cut-back Hose*.— Please warn me against kinds 
which will not stand being cut back. I found that 
Abel Carrit-re would not do as a cut-back; and I am 
afraid that Commandant Felix Faure, which \uas re¬ 
cently recommended in your paper, has the same 
defect. With me it does well the first year, and 
afterwards throws up strong shoots, which do not 
flower.—J. 1\ 

[We know of no varieties that will not 
stand being cut back. Of course, there are 
I degrees of cutting back. Sorts that make 
long, strong shoots must never be cut back 
I in the same way as a Rose of the Mme. 
j Ravarv type, which, if cut to the ground every 
j year, will always bloom. These long, strong 
shoots are best retained to a length of 2 feet, 
or, if preferred, they may be bent over in 
| the spring, securing them to pegs. They 
j will then flower all up the growths.] 

; Replanting Rose-beds.— 1 am going to give my 
, Rose beds a dressing of basic slag this month, 8 oz. 
to the square yard, and fork it in. Can I safely, on 
top of this, fork in a dressing of lime. 8 oz. to the 
j square yard, without its hurting the Ro.'e-bushe«. or 
must the hushes be all cleared out of the beds first, 
heeled in elsewhere, and then put back in a week’s 
! time?—C. N. 

| [If you have reason to think your soil is in 
! need of lime, you would do weli to transplant 
' the Roses, eo that the lime may be well in¬ 
corporated with the soil. The basic slag 
j would be best applied to the lower spit, then 
| there will be no reason why the lime should 
, not be applied to the upper part. If you do 
I not transplant, we should advise you to give 
| the basic slag only. A deal depends upon 
j the condition of the beds below. If they were 
j not well prepared at first, and if they have 
1 received heavy dressings of manure since 
1 being planted, the lime will be extremely 
j beneficial. Heel the plant6 into the soil, 

; give them a good watering every other day, 

! and the leaves will soon fall off, or you can 
: have them cut off at once, which would be 
better, as, if left on, they exhaust the plants 
j considerably. Let the soil settle down well 
I before replanting.] 

j Roses for Donegal.—1 would be much obliged if 
yon would give me the names of dix or eight of the 
host dwarf Roses for growing in the north-west of 
Donegal of ca.h of the following ColoursYellow, 

I pink, flesh. The climate i-i very damp, and the 
w inier and spring long. We do not have long, dry 
frosts, but frost followed by thaw, and then frost and 
I thaw again, which is very trying to plants and 
, human beings.— Donegal. 

; [The following selection would, we think, 

| prove suitable to your climate:— Yellow: 
Mine. Ravarv, Edu Meyer, Mme. Hoste, Lady 
Roberts, Mme. Pernet Ducher, Mrs. Aaron 
I Wardj Mine. Falcot, and Joseph Hill. Pink: 

! Caroline Testout, La France, Mrs. John 
: Laing, Gustav Grunerwald, Lady Ashtown, 
Mme. Leon Pain, Mme. Wagram, and Mme. 
Edmee Metz. Flesh : Pharisaer, Viscoun¬ 
tess Folkestone, La Tosea, Admiral Dewey, 
Antoine Rivoire, Clara Watson, Lady 
Ursula, and Mme. Antoine Mari.] 

Roses for new beds.— I have two round bede, 
which will hold one dozen Roses each, and three beds 
tone oval and two long, 3 feet wide) which will hold 
two doz<m Ror-c? each, aspect south. I want to grow 
only one kind of Rope in each of the smaller hede, 
and only four kinds in each of the larger beds, unless 
'em think that one kind only would look better in 
♦hem also Would you kindly suggest ehowy, free¬ 
flow ering Rose? for the purpose? Would you recorn- 
I mend any carpeting? The soil is chalk, but I have 
had the beds well dug, and have added choppcd-up 
turf and cow-manure. —A. M. 

[For the round beds you could not do bet¬ 
ter titan plant one with Caroline Testout and 
the other x\ i t Ii Mme. Ravarv. A« regards 
j the oval bed and the two long beds, we think 
as they hold only two dozen each, that one 


variety would do best in each bed, bat, as 
this would not give you much variety, you 
could, of course, plant four sorts in eaeh. 
We give the names of four each, the first in 
each section being the best, should you pre¬ 
fer to plant one sort only. In the oval bed 
you might plant General MacArthur, Rich¬ 
mond, Laurent Carle, and Eearlate, and in 
the long bed, of white and blush varieties, 
Prince de Bulgarie, Pharisaer, La Tosea, and 
Viscountess Folkestone are suitable, while 
of pink varieties, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Leon Pain, Lady Ashtown, and Mrs. E. G. 
Hill should answer.] 

Roses for Arches.—What combinations of quick- 
growing Roses for arches (one early-flowering and 
one late-flowering for each arch) would you recom¬ 
mend?—A. M. 

[Combinations of quick-growing Roses for 
arches:— Early-flowering: Rene Andre and 
Aglaia; Alberic Barbier, Carmine Pillar; 
Electra, Elrne Robichon ; Gruss an Zabern, 
Flora ; Gardenia, Goldfinch ; Leontine Ger- 
vais, Tausendschon. Late-flowering: Dorothy 
Perkins, Mme. A. Carriere ; American Pillar, 
Blush Rambler; Climbing Captain Christy, 
Climbing Caroline Testout; Coquina, Crim¬ 
son Rambler (perpetual-flowering); Hia¬ 
watha, White Dorothy ; Lady Godiva, Heine 
Olga de W’urtcmburg.] 

Roses as Maidens.— Please warn me against 
sorts which do well as maidens, but are of little use 
afterwards. Horace Vernet Is one of those, and there 
appear to be others of more recent introduction.— 
J. P. 

[Sorte that do best as maidens only are : 
Horace Vernet, Mildred Grant, White Lady, 
Queen of Spain, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Marquise 
Litta, Wra. Shean, Alice Lindsell, Bessie 
Brown, Duchess of Portland, Gustave Piga- 
neau, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Marie Bau¬ 
mann, A. K. Williams, Papa Lambert, Ul¬ 
ster, and Xavier Olibo.] 

Lyon Rose losing leaves.- 1 am enclosing 
shoots cf Lyon Rose. I planted twelve plants last 
November, and they flowered fairly well, but just 
now they have all lost their foliage, and some fook 
like dying. Could you please give me any reason for 
this Rose going wrong, as 1 am unable to And the 
cause? —P. S. 

[This Rose produces a lot of soft, pithy 
shoots, and unless grown on strong stocks, is 
very apt to die back. We have had the 6ame 
experience, and have partly put it down to 
excessive propagation, which has undoubtedly 
undermined the constitution of the plant. 
Strangely, the same variety budded on stan¬ 
dard Briers is as vigorous as one could 
desire. Probably your plants will survive, 
and it may be advisable to transplant them 
into new 6oil, cutting back the decayed 
growths at once.] 

Rosea to bloom from early summer till 
autumn. — Will you kindly give me names o! a few 
Roses (for outside) to bloom, some in spring, some 
to follow in summer, and some to bloom in autumn, 
and say when to be planted? I do not want them 
to grow very high. — A NX lot s, Hull. 

[There are really no Roses that bloom out¬ 
doors in what wo know as spring, but the fol¬ 
lowing would flower towards the end of May 
and early June:— Monthly Pose: Armosa. 
Scotch Pose: Double White. Austrian Brier: 
Harrisoni, Austrian Copper. Moss: Common. 
Provence: Common Cabbage. Damask: 

La Ville de Bruxelles. Alba: Maiden’s 
Blush. Pugosa or Jajianese: Conrad F. 
Meyer, Nova Zembla, Blanc Double de Cour¬ 
bet. To flower end of June and July: — 
Hybrid Perpetuals: Capt. Hayward, Ulrich 
Brunner. General Jacqueminot, Mrs. Sharman 
Crawford, Mrs. John Laing, Hugh Dickson, 
and Frau Karl Druschki. The following 
would flower practically from end of June 
until November:— Hybrid Teas: Caroline 
Testout, Augustine Giiinoisseau, La France, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Ravary, Viscoun¬ 
tess Folkestone,. Grace Darling, Antoine 
Rivoire, Killarnev, General MacArthur, 
Betty, Dean Hole, Lady Ashtown. These 
varieties would give you a nice representative 
collection of dwarf Roses to 6tart with.] 


Index and Binding 1 Oases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar- 
IIRX1NQ Illustrated is no to read;/ (price 3d., poet free 
3JrfJ. The Birutma Case for the same volume it also 
available, price It. lid., bp post 1$. 0d. The Index amt 
Binding Case can be obtained from any hncsiurent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Furniral-strrrJ, London, F.C. 
If ordered top-ether the price of Indrx anil Bmdirnj 
Case is It., post free. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

RiCHARDIA LITTLE GEM. 

This miniature Calla, which attracted a con¬ 
siderable amount of attention a few years 
ago, never attained the popularity that was 
at one time thought likely, the great ob¬ 
jection being that, though so prolific of off¬ 
sets, yet it was very shy-flowering. I re¬ 
cently had a batch come under my notice 
against which no exception could be taken on 
this score, as the plants in 5-inch pots were 
all flowering freely. In their case the rule 
had been to remove as many suckers as pos¬ 
sible and encourage good, free growth. They 
flowered well last winter, and were after¬ 
wards encouraged to grow away freely, and 
then, about midsummer, they were given a 
rest and kept dry. Early in August they 
were shaken clear of the soil, and the very 
stoutest crowns, with every sucker removed 
therefrom, were potted, according to size, 
one, two, or three in a pot 5 inches in dia¬ 
meter. A compost consisting of loam, well- 
decayed manure, and sand was employed, and 
in a cold-frame the plants were soon in active 
growth. Taken afterwards into a gentle heat 
they commenced to flower. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Peas in tubs.— I have two tubs, 18 inches 
deep and across top, and should like to grow Sweet 
l’eas in them next year. How shall I proceed? I do 
not want them in flower till July outside. Would 


, place them about J inch below the level of 
the soil in the tub, which will serve much the 
6ame purpose as moulding. Four potfuls of 
plants to each tub will be an ample quantity. 
As to varieties, you may have Helen Lewis 
' (rich orange-pink) and Dorothy Eckford 
(white) in one tub, and Giant Blue or David 
Williamson (rich indigo-blue) and Gladys Un- 
i win (flesh-pink) in the other. Planted in this 
way, you would have a very pretty combina¬ 
tion of colours, while the individual flowers 
of each, in regard to size and quality, would 
I be of the best.] 

Campanula isophylla alba.—I am anxious to 
| grow this well. This year many of the stems have 
gone yellow some way up the plants just when ready 
! to bloom, and apparently healthy plants, thus losing 
j many trails of blossom, and on examination 1 have 
I found the stems, sometimes near and sometimes some 
| distance from the base, have rotted. I have tried 
heated and unheated structures. Any details as to 
soil and culture will be gladly received. When can 
| seed be sown, and what is treatment of 6ame in 
heated greenhouse? Is Campanula isophylla more 
difficult to grow than C. i. alba? I seo far more of 
I the latter in cottage windows. Will you kindly 
name other kinds of Campanula suitable for green- 
I house culture? Do the plants like shade or sun- 
I shine, and should manure-water be used? I have 
I sometimes thought it has injured mine, so have not 
used any this year. — FERNDALE. 

[The typical Campanula isophylla is not 
usually of a robust habit, the white-flowered 
form growing more freely and flowering better 
under the same treatment. C. i. alba is bevst 
raised from cuttings inserted in January in 
damp sand in the open greenhouse, not en¬ 
closing them in a frame at that time. The 



Richardia (Calla) Little Gem. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

If the blooms seen in the leading classes at 
the recent show of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society, at the Crystal Palace, are 
any indication of what we mav expect this 
season, the prospects are very bright. 
Better exhibition blooms have seldom been 
seen at the October show of the National, 
the colour and form being both good, and, 
as regards size, no one could wish for any 
larger. Buds are opening kindly in most in¬ 
stances, and the florets are long and the 
colour good. At the time of writing the air 
is close and stuffy and of a character that 
may give growers much concern. Damping 
of the blooms invariably worries the grower 
of exhibition Chrysanthemums, but if 
ordinary precautions are taken there is no 
reason why flowers should not pass through 
the ordeal quite satisfactorily. The system 
of high culture usually followed in the 
case of exhibition Chrysanthemums seems to 
predispose the blooms to damping. The 
first indication is the appearance of small, 
brown spots or patches on the florets, and 
unless a proper system of ventilation be 
adopted and feeding gradually withheld, the 
chances are that many other florets will be 
similarly affected. Draughts and sudden 
changes of temperature account for speedy 
deterioration when the atmosphere is damp. 
Fortunately, such experiences may be 
guarded against, and the risk of damage re¬ 
duced. Abundant ventilation, without caus¬ 
ing draughts, should be the rule. Maintain 
a buoyant atmosphere, as this will dispel 
damp, especially if the temperature of the 
glass structure be maintained at about 
55 degs. When the weather is normal and 
the atmosphere fairly dry and clear, 5 degs. 
less should be observed. Should there be a 
warm corner of the greenhouse where the 
temperature is slightly higher than the 
figures above mentioned, plants whose buds 
are not opening kindly should be placed 
there. This treatment assists the opening 
of hard buds. Make good use of the tiffany 
or other blinds used tor shading the flowers 
at this period. Strong sun is a source of 
trouble to most Chrysanthemums, especially 
to the crimson and other richly-coloured 
blooms. The blinds should be drawn to 
shade the blooms, and be drawn back again 
in the afternoon that full advantage may be 
obtained from a good light, so long as it 
lasts. Where these rules are observed damp¬ 
ing seldom gives much trouble. Occasionally 
a bloom may be seen to be rotting at the 
core, and the cause is not difficult to trace. 


they, grown in this way, continue to flower till 
autumn? I should like to grow two varieties in a 
tub. Kindly suggest combinations of Baipe.—A non. 

[As you do not require the plants to flower 
until July next, you need not sow the Beed 
before the end of January. Sweet Peas do 
very well grown in this way, and continue to 
flower over a long period, provided the fading 
blooms are picked off before they go to seed, 
that watering has regular attention, and that 
stimulants, in the shape of liauid and arti¬ 
ficial manures are supplied to the roots regu¬ 
larly after the first flowers open. A suitable 
compost would be two-thirds turfy loam, the 
remainder to consist of equal parts of leaf-soil 
and well-rotted manure, with just enough 
coarse 6and or a little fine lime-rubble added 
to keep the compost from running together. 
If the loam is not of good quality, allow a 
sixty-sized potful of bone-meal for the quan¬ 
tity of compost required for each tub. The 
tubs must be thoroughly drained, and the 
drainage covered with rough pieces of loam. 
Make the soil firm, and keep the tubs under 
cover till wanted. Raise the seeds in sixty¬ 
sized pots in a cold-house or frame, placing 
from three to four seeds in each pot. When 
the plants come through the soil, let them 
have all the light and air possible, to ensure 
their being dwarf and sturdy. Towards the 
end of March or early in April transplant 
them to the tubs, and stand the latter out¬ 
doors in a sheltered nook until weather con¬ 
ditions will allow of their being stood where 
required to bloom during the summer. When 
planting, preserve the balls of soil intact, and 
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cuttings root in a month, and should be 
potted at once into 3-inch pots, in a mixture 
of loam, sand, and finely-sifted manure, the 
latter in the proportion of one-eixth of the 
soil. Leaf-mould, if good, might be added. 
Grow the plants freely and quickly. Stop 
them when 3 inches high, and again at a later 
date, when they have broken afresh. Place 
into 5-inch pots in April, pot firmly, and give 
good drainage, the plant being impatient of 
much root moisture or anything approaching 
soil sourness. In the final potting, a little 
bone-meal or other fertiliser of moderate 
activity might be used. In the early stages 
an ordinary well-aired greenhouce will suit 
them well. It is possible to grow the cutting- 
raised plant with success for three years, but 
after that there is a falling off both of quality 
and quantity of bloom. Old plants occasion¬ 
ally go off in the way you describe, but young 
plants rarely so. The cause might be fungus 
or injury. Seeds might be sown in January, 
growing the seedlings as freely as possible 
lrom the time of their appearing. We should 
not, however, advise seeds when cuttings and 
plants are available in plenty. When in free 
growth, the plants require plenty of moisture 
and occasional doses of weak liquid-manure. 
You may grow the plants in sun or shade, but 
if in pots outside a sunny window, they will 
require much closer attention to watering 
and the like than those in a more shady spot. 
As a blue-flowered plant, C. i. Mayi is far the 
best, and should be grow n on lines similar to 
the above.] 


Persistent dripping of water from the roof 
(so frequently overlooked) is often re¬ 
sponsible for this. The only thing to be 
done in such circumstances is to remove 
the cause. The plant may be removed, of 
course, but this is not always an easy matter 
when the greenhouse is somewhat crowded. 
Stimulants, such as sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda, should never bo given to 
plants that show the slightest evidence of 
damping. Using too strong manure-water 
while the plants are under glass is also a 
source of danger to large exhibition blooms. 

Almost invariably Chrysanthemums have 
green-fly lurking among the foliage imme¬ 
diately preceding or after the housing of the 
plants. Under glass the atmospheric condi¬ 
tions are conducive to the propagation of 
this pest. Unless measures be taken to era¬ 
dicate this pest immediately trouble will most 
assuredly arise. Fumigate the plants on the 
first appearance of green-fly. Many growers 
prefer to fumigate us soon as all the plants 
are housed, rather than wait until the pest is 
in evidence. In the event of the fly being 
still in evidence after the first fumigation, 
fumigate two or three times on alternate 
nights. 

The greatest care needs to be exercised 
when watering the plants. It is very easy to 
miss a plant in a crowded structure, where 
watering is always done with some difficulty. 
Water only when the plants require this at¬ 
tention. Never let the soil get quite dry, and 
when water is applied, give a sufficient quan¬ 
tity to thoroughly saturate the soil through- 
urrgirai Msni 
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out. At the same time, do not water any plant 
while the soil is sufficiently moist to carry it 
through to the next watering, otherwise 
trouble will certainly arise. All watering 
should be done in the morning, and excess of 
moisture, as the result of watering, should be 
wiped up. Continue to maintain all blooms 
in an upright position, so that they may open 
evenly. Occasionally it may be necessary to 
use the forceps to remove offending or un¬ 
evenly-disposed florets, and if this be done 
in good time, the florets that subsequently 
unfold will fall down into their proper posi¬ 
tion. It may be well, for a time, at least, to 
remove growths from the surface soil in the 
pots. The aim of the grower of high quality 
exhibition blooms should be to concentrate all 
the en irgies of the roots on the development 
of the blooms, and to this end, all unnecessary 
grow ths at the base of the plant and all side 
shoots in the axils of the leaves should be re¬ 
moved us soon as they are first seen. Flowers 
with weak stems should be given the support 
..f a thin llazel slake or small Bamboo cane. 
Bring the head of the stake close up under 
the bloom, and in this way maintain it in 
position. Blooms that have opened unduly 
early should be gathered a day or two before 
they are fully expanded, and be kept in a 
semi-dark room. E. G. 

JAPANESE FLOWERS AT THE N.C.S. 

OCTOBER SHOW. 

After an interval of a year, the October 
show of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
has been renewed. The show, held on the 
nth and flth inst., was certainly one of the 
prettiest held at this early period, and amply 
justified its existence. In the leading class, 
for twelve Japanese blooms, distinct, the lot 
that gained the premier award included 
tlowers that would bear favourable compari¬ 
son with any usually met with at the Novem¬ 
ber shows. Colour, form, size, and finish 
were all that could well be desired. Readers 
may be interested to learn the names of the 
blooms staged. They w ere as follows : Lady 
Talbot, soft canary-yellow ; Captain Milford, 
a new bright rose-coloured flower, with long, 
drooping florets ; Mrs. L. Thorn, a canary- 
yellow flower of fine quality ; Muster James, 
a glowing crimson, having a slight suffusion 
of rose. Very good was the chaste white 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, which still holds its posi¬ 
tion remarkably well. Seldom has a better 
bloom of C. II. Totty been seen. The colour 
is bright che.stnut, with an old-gold reverse. 
Mary Farnworth, shown for the first time 
last season, if I remember rightly, is a capital 
exhibition bloom, and should be made a spe¬ 
cial note of, as should another novelty, Injur¬ 
ing the name of Francis Joliffe, that stood 
out front the rest for its beauty. The other 
four sorts in this exhibit were Mrs. F. C. 
Stoop, Blanche do la Clooque, Mrs. II. W. 
Thornton, and Henry Paulton, and they were 
all good. Two or three blooms in the second 
prize stand of Mr. Martin Silsbury deserve 
sjtecial mention—viz., Amarantha, a rich 
amaranth flower of large size and good form, 
Sappho, another large, beautiful, rosy-lilac 
bloom, having a silvery reverse to the florets. 
Mrs. G. F. Coster, a Japanese reflexed flower 
of a telling apricot-shaded orange colour, and 
Master James, already referred to. The 
pretty pink Valerie Greenham was also note¬ 
worthy, as were the golden-yellow incurved 
Japanese novelties named Japan and Mikado 
(1910), a lovely rosy-crimson flower, with buff 
or nankeen reverse to the broad florets. In 
the vase class for three large blooms of ono 
variety only, White Queen secured a prize, 
and they well deserved the honour. In this 
same class, some monster blooms of Reginald 
Vail is also received recognition, and those of 
Master James were of a high order of merit. 
We have seen considerably more blooms at 
other October shows of this society, but we 
have never seen flowers to equal those seen 
In the leading stands. E. G. 

Aralia Veitchl, increasing (lit■/•!»./> — 
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VEGETABLES. 

TRANSPLANTING ONIONS. 

In connection with the trial of Onions con¬ 
ducted by the National Vegetable Society, the 
report of which was published on page 544, 
omission was made in the report—not inten¬ 
tionally—of the results of the transplanting 
from the seed rows, into reserved furrows, of 
plants of each stock in the early spring. That 
part of the trial was advised for the excellent 
reason that some years since, when in the 
late Mr. A. F. Barron’s time, a similar trial 
of autumn-sown Onions was conducted in the 
old Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, 
and transplanting was then done also, in the 
majority of cases the transplanted plants 
gavo the best results, the bulbs being finer 
i and better finished. It was because some 
doubt was expressed as to whether, in the 
recent trial, the transplanting was done too 
late, that no reference was made to the re¬ 
sults, w hich showed the best bulbs were from 
! non-transplanted Onions. But it is such a 
u ell-know n fact that spring-transplanted 
Onions raised under glass give by far the 
finest of all bulbs, that it is hoped a further 
trial of the transplanting method in relation to 
both autumn-sown and outdoor spring-sown 
plants will be again conducted. Indeed, so 
far as relates to spring-sown plants, both un¬ 
der glass and outdoor sowings, to be made 
at the same time, that is, I believe, to lie done 
next vear bv the society. Even apart from 
the mere question of the efficacy or other¬ 
wise of transnlanting in relation to bulb pro¬ 
duction, there is the even more important 
matter of counteracting the depredations of 
the Onion-maggot, a pest which has done 
much harm during the past season in many 
places, though, happily, not so great as seen 
in some past years. But so far it does seem 
that to defeat the attacks of the maggot it is 
needful now to raise Onion-plants under 
class and to dibble them out into the open 
ground when the plants have become hard 
and strong and the maggot cannot injure 
them. Rather than be subject, as so many 
Onions are, to injury from the maggot, it 
is better to sow Aiksa Craig, Excelsior, Al, 
Maincrop. or other hard-keeping Onions in 
the autumn, ripening them off for winter use 
in August.' A. D. 

TREATMENT OF PASTURE LAND. 

I AM alx.ut to take over :t piece of land, to prow 
1 hardy flmverinc plants, as well as sonic fruit and 
I vepetabhIt is pasture at present, the turf not 
i v. ry eoar.>e. and the M>il seems fnirly lurht and 
pritty. with chalk suh-oil; situation on slipht slope, 
and fairly dry. Should I dip the turf in or take it 
I oir and stack it, fer putting, etc.? Would you advise 
a dr<»inp <>. seine i-oil fumigant for destroying 
grille, etc., m the soil, to bo dug in at the first 
dinging? Would the digging of it iu prevent me 
ii 1>«» digging ill >table-mmure at the same time? 
Would the m-a-cth ide injure any plants put into the 
ground just alter the digging? — Kxm.sis. 

| [If you require soil for potting, seize the 
j opportunity, and strip the turf off the plot 
I from 2 inches to 3 inches in thickness, and 
i stack it in a ridge-shaped heap, when it will 
I be ready for use in the course of a few 
I months. If not required for this or any simi- 
: lar purpose, then 6trip off the Grass with as 
| little soil adhering as possible, and place it 
i between the top and bottom spits of soil when 
l the trenching of the plot is being done. The 
whole of the piece of ground should, it may 
be stated, be bastard-trenched— i.c., dug two 
I spits in depth—and, as the subsoil is of a 
; chalky nature, the bottom spit, after being 
I broken up, should be left there. The proper 
j way to bastard trench a piece of ground is, 

| briefly, as follows : Assuming the plot to be 
[ about 50 yards wide and 200 yards long, 

! divide it into two equal portions, each 
! 25 vards in width, and then, with the aid of 
j a line and spade, nick out a furrow- deep 
I enough to remain visible from one end to 
the other. This done, mark off the ground 
transversely into sections or strips 3 feet in 
width, on one of divisions resulting from the 
marking of the furrow just named. To de¬ 
fine tlie position of each strip, drive in stakes 
| on either side— i.e.. in the furrow- and on the 
I outside —which will save much trouble when 
the trenching is being done. All being ready, 
stretch a line across the top end, or where 
the first 3 feet section is to be operated on, 


strip off the turf as thinly as possible with a 
sharp spade, and make a heap of it near by. 
Then dig out the soil one spit deep, shovelling 
out the “crumbs” or loose 6oil as well, and 
wheel and place it conveniently beside, but 
not on—the upper end of the adjoining divi¬ 
sion. This will be needed for filling in the 
trench when the trenching is completed. By 
dividing the plot into two portions as ad¬ 
vised, much labour in wheeling is saved, be¬ 
cause, if trenched in one piece, the 6oil would 
have to be taken from the t-op to the lower 
end, whereas it has simply to be wheeled but 
a comparatively short distance by the adop¬ 
tion of the other method. After the top spit 
has been cleared out, proceed to dig up the 
next or lower spit to the full length of spade 
or fork, whichever implement is preferred. 
Either should be new-, or nearly so, and not 
half worn out. Break the soil down fine, and 
work in a thorough dressing of manure in a 
half-decayed condition with it. Then strip 
the turf off the top of the next 3-feet section, 
and cast it on the top of the latter. Dig up 
the top spit, shovel up the crumbs, and throw 
the whole on the turf, and leave the surface 
fairly level. Then break up bottom spit, and 
continue in this w-ay until the whole of the 
plot has been so treated, when, if you are 
anxious to plant it as soon as possible, level 
the surface, if necessary, and dig it over, 
after giving a good dressing of well-rotted 
manure. By this means you will secure a 
depth of soil equal to 2 feet or thereabouts, 
which, if worked and manured as advised, 
will grow the various crops you mention in a 
satisfactory manner. It would certainly be 
a good idea, while the trenching is going for¬ 
ward, to give the soil a dressing of some coil 
disinfectant. This need not deter you from 
digging in manure. 

If well mixed w ith the soil, we do not think 
the foregoing would prove injurious to the 
roots of plants ; all the same, it would be as 
well to defer planting as long as may be con¬ 
venient, if only to allow- the soil to settle down 
into place.] 

SUMMER BEANS. 

A Berkshire correspondent has sent me 
several pods of what he describes as a 
new Runner Bean, produced by crossing 
Ilaokwood Success with Scarlet Emperor: 
but the pods show no difference whatever in 
any way from the pods usually borne by 
those far from being distinct varieties, or 
of the Reading Best of All. What benefit 
was likely to result from intercrossing two 
varieties of which one was but a selection 
from the other it is difficult to say: but in 
this case, judging by the samples to hand, 
nothing has been gained—indeed, one is 
tempted to ask, What is there to be gained in 
securing longer pods on Runner Beans than 
are now comparatively plentiful? I saw but 
just recently a sample of Best of All, pods 
12 inches long, and of the most perfect form, 
such as it would seem impossible to excel— 
indeed, we have reached in Scarlet Runner 
Beans that perfection of length and of form 
such as Canadian Wonder gives among dwarf 
Kidney Beans, and none others excel. It is 
very interesting to note that w-hile the Run¬ 
ner Bean season began badly, the blooms at 
the first failing to set, then, when setting, 
podding later than usual, yet since then the 
1 cropping has been very abundant, and both 
on staked rows and on field rows, dwarfed by 
pinching, crops have amply repaid labour. 
What a boon it would be to the ordinary 
consumer could the high-class pods produced 
on staked rows be purchased in the market! 
The purchasing consumer, unfortunately, 
knows little of the excellence of well-grown, 
straight, tender pods. As a rule, what are 
purchasable are bent pods, well past the ten¬ 
der stage, and, it would Reem, left to get 
thick-fleshed to help well fill the bushel. It 
is a wonder no one seems to grow Runner 
Beans for sale as good class private growers 
have them, on tall stakes and on soil that is 
deeply worked and heavily manured ! Com¬ 
paratively short as may be the Runner Bean 
season, yet during that time the produce from 
I a given area of ground, when grown on tall 
j stakes and given the best culture, must be 
j equal to, if not greater than, that obtainable 
from any other vegetable crop. Then, the 
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plants seem to be very immune from any 
disease. Peas suffer severely at times from 
mildew and thrips. Beans rarely suffer from 
insects, and if at times flowers prematurely 
drop* that is but a very temporary trouble, 
which liberal waterings and syringings in hot, 
dry weather soon overcome. It is in all gar¬ 
dens, where practicable, a good plan to have 
a late sowing, either staked or supported by 
strings, close to a west wall or fence, as not 
only are the plants less liable to suffer from 
early autumn frosts, but if, when those pre¬ 
vail, as sometimes they do, in September or 
October, then if at night protected by mats 
or some other covering when the frost spell 
is past—and just then it is seldom of long 
duration—podding may go on after all those 
not so protected have been killed by the 
frosts. _ A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Exhibiting vegetables in August.—I ex¬ 
hibited at Shrewsbury this year. I had to stage 
Cucumbers instead of Celery, as tlie latter all bolted. 
An old exhibitor told me that Cucumbers and Beet 
were clashed as salads, and so would not take so 
many points. If so, would you not think that 
Tomatoes and Celery would be classed as sulade as 
well? In a collection of nine kinds would you recom¬ 
mend Celery, Cauliflower, Leeta, Carrots, Parsnips, 
Onions, Potatoes, Runner Beans, and l’cas. or would 
Tomatoes take more points than Beans, Beet more 
points than Parsnips? I should esteem your opinion 
and advice on the matter, as I am anxious to stage 
well next year. I got third prize this year where 
I thought I was entitled to second prize. Please tell 
me the bast nine kinds?— Exhibitor. 

[No doubt your collection of vegetables at 
Shrewsbury was judged according to its 
merits, although you may have thought dif¬ 
ferent, but, then, you were not an impartial 
judge. However, by all means try again. 
Now, it is less the kind of vegetable that 
wins than the quality of each dish, as, if 
really good, full value is given to it. It is 
not correct to say that any disqualification 
attaches to Cucumbers or Beets, because 
salads, as, of course, both Celery and Toma¬ 
toes are equally salads, and both make strong 
dishes in a collection of nine kinds. Assum¬ 
ing you have really good dishes, the best nine 
for the third week in August are as follows : 
Cauliflowers, Celery, Leeks, Carrots, Onions, 
Potatoes, Tomatoes, Runner Beans, and Peas. 
Where all these cannot be provided, then 
fall back on Beets, Cucumbers, and Turnips, 
and Parsnips, only if compelled to use them. 
Parsnips are of more value in October and 
later. We presume you exhibited in 
Class 115, open only to the Countv of Salop, 
a class we did not see. You could not have 
done better than study the exhibits in 
Classes 108 and 110.] 

Treatment of old pasture land.—I am adding 
to my garden by taking In a piece of Grass land on 
which horses and cows have been pastured. The soil 
is good loam, about 1 foot deep. The subsoil is red 
ecrip or gravelly clay. I intend to take off the turf 
and dress the ground with gas-lime, 3 pecks to the 
rod, with a view to cropping in the spring. Later 
on, when I come to trench, could I make use of a 
large heap of refuse from an earth-closet, consisting 
of sifted coal-aehes and “ soil," by burying it with 
the turf? Or in what other way could I use the 
refuse?— Rusticus. 

[The chief danger or trouble found in 
breaking tip old pasture land is in the quan¬ 
tity of wireworm commonly found in it. To 
destroy that, gas-lime, without doubt, is the 
best agent, especially if obtained fairly fresh. 
But if you first remove the turf, you will find 
the wireworm chiefly in the soil nearest to it, 
and it may be better to give the turf as it is, 
before touching it, the gas-lime dressing, first 
letting it lie for a month to well wash in, 
then in half trenching the ground, burying 
the turf, Grass side downwards, at the bottom 
of each trench, cutting it fully 3 inches deep. 
If that layer could have in each case a heavy 
dusting of soot before the next layer of soil, 
10 inches to 12 inches thick, was placed upon 
it, wireworm might be quite destroyed. If 
in February you could give the 6oil as it lies 
another heavy soot dressing, literally blacken¬ 
ing it, then would well fork that in, no doubt 
you would find seeds do well and good crops 
result. The heap of refuse you have would 
be best then forked in with the soot.] 

Basil (PI ).—'The seeds should be sown about the 
middle of April in a genial temperature, and the 
seedlings, when large enough, may be potted off 
singly or pricked into boxes or seed-pans, or into a 
frame on a slight bottom-heat, from which they 
should be transferred to their positions in the open- 
air about the beginning of June. 
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I HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

I Outdoor garden.— The ground works very 
well now, and all planting operations can 
I be pushed forward. Finish planting Carna- 
! tions and Pinks. In the preparation of the 
! beds a sprinkling of soot will be useful as a 
I check to wireworm, and 3 oz. per square 
yard of superphosphate will harden the 
growth. All kinds of hardy bulbs will go in 
j well now. Pansies, Violas, Canterbury Bells, 

! Wallflowers, and all kinds of hardy annuals 
j may be transplanted now to fill beds and 
j vacant places in borders. Tho principal 
; reason why spring-sown annuals are not satis- 
| factory is they are too crowded, and so starve 
j each other. Plant Sweet Brier hedges as a 
j division line where such hedges are wanted. 

| The Penzance Briers are charming when a 
j stout hedge is wanted. They usually grow 
j rather stronger than the common Sweet 
Brier. Cuttings of Calceolarias and Pent- 
| stemons will strike in a cold-frame. 

Lavender, Rosemary, China and Rambling 
j Roses may be rooted from cuttings if planted 
j firmly on the western side of wall or fence. 

| Finish potting up all tender plants required 
I for stock. Give the finishing touches to new 
i beds and borders for Roses and hardy plants. 

J The soil cannot be too much stirred about 
j and blended before planting, if the work is 
| done when the surface is dry. The aeration 
given to it during the progress of the work 
is exceedingly beneficial. 

Fruit garden. —Sites for fruit-trees and 
bushes should be well prepared before plant¬ 
ing. The site for bush fruits should be well 
manured, not necessarily over or among the 
roots, but blend the manure in the soil; the 
roots will find it. Surface dressings can be 
given annually or when required. If any 
given plot of land is to be converted into a 
fruit garden or orchard trench it up and 
manure it now*, and in March plant it whh 
Potatoes. This will not only clean the land, 
but the soil will get aerated and blended 
ready for the roots to take possession. 
When trees are planted in holes in unworked 
land the result is often unsatisfactory. Fun¬ 
goid and other diseases are generally intro¬ 
duced by careless cultivation. Fruit-trees at 
the beginning do not want a lot of manure. 
A dressing of lime or basic slag is always use¬ 
ful, as these manures do not force growth, but 
they have a firming, ripening tendency, which 
is always beneficial. Over-luxuriant trees may 
be checked now by lifting if the trees are not 
too large, or pruning half round where the 
trees are too large to move. Stake all newly- 
planted trees, and mulch the surface over 
the roots. 

Vegetable garden. —We may have frost at 
any time, and Cauliflowers turning in should 
be secured either by tying the leaves over the 
hearts as a temporary measure, or lifting with 
balls and planting in deep pits or cool-houses 
or in a trench outside where protection can 
be given. All earthing up of Celery should 
be finished now when the weather is dry. My 
attention has been called to several cases 
of fungus (rust) in Celery. The moment this 
appears spray with a fungicide. Abol has 
been effectual in some cases, and petroleum 
is also good for the same purpose, and there 
are other specifics equally good, only do not 
delay. Lay in a good stock of autumn and 
winter salading. Good Lettuces and Endives 
are indispensable, and Chicory or Dande¬ 
lion may come in later, and, of course, there 
must be Beet, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and 
Celery. Radishes should be coming on in a 
frame now, and Mustard and Cress in boxes 
under glass. It will 6oon be time to lift and 
store root crops of all kinds. Carrots and 
Beet generally keep well packed in sand or 
earth in a cool shed. Summer-sown Carrots 
may be left in the ground and covered with 
litter before frost comes. Jerusalem and 
Chinese Artichokes will keep, covered in the 
same way. 

Conservatory. —Neatness is specially ne¬ 
cessary now. Dead flowers and leaves should 
be taken at sight, without waiting for a 
special clearing up day. A plant retained in 
the house after its beauty has faded may give 
trouble and create a rift in the lute. There 
are still some flowers on the climbers Tea 


and Noisette Roses, Tacsonias. Habro- 
thamnus will either have flowers or bright- 
scarlet berries, which are nearly as effective. 
There will probably be flowers on the Lapa- 
gerias at the cool end, and Tropeeolum Fire¬ 
ball or Meteor, trained up into the roof, 
will flower all winter, hanging about iu 
festoons. Abutilons also are effective on 
walls or pillars or as bushes. There is usually 
plenty of flowers now, as the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are abundant and good. The difficult 
time is usually just after Christmas, and we 
must then be prepared with plenty of bulbs, 
especially Narcissi, which are so indispens¬ 
able for cutting, Tulips also, and Hyacinths 
for filling bowls and other purposes. Good 
bushes of Eupatoriums are very useful in 
January and early spring, and, of course, 
there will then be Azaleas, Spiraeas, and other 
things coming on. Of late years we have 
missed the Camellias. Though not much 
used as cut flowers, they are valuable as per¬ 
manent objects in the conservatory, and a 
wall covered with Camellias is always dressy, 
even when not in flower. The Scarborough 
Lily is very bright just now, and is so easily 
grown. 

8tOV«. —I am assuming the interior of the 
houses has either been painted or washed 
with soap and warm water, for cleanliness is 
always important, and this washing gets rid 
of a good many insects, and, as the heating 
apparatus has been overhauled, there will be 
a saving of fuel during the winter if the 
flues and boiler surface are kept clean. Of 
course, the flues and boiler should have a 
brush out at least once a week during the 
time the fire is kept at work. Achimenes, 
Gloxinias, Amaryllis, and Caladiums are 
going to rest, and should have less water, so 
that the ripening may be gradual. Eucharis 
Lilies may be had in bloom in succession if 
the bulbs are properly rested and kept cool 
till ready to move on in batches. Being 
evergreen, they should not be dried off alto¬ 
gether. The rest is generally given by moving 
to a lower temperature and reducing the 
water supply a little* but still keeping the 
foliage fresh. Ixoras have generally been 
looked upon as requiring a high temperature, 
and they will do well in heat during growth, 
but when in flower the plants may be moved 
to the conservatory for a time, and 
the flowers are useful for cutting and last 
well. Cuttings of the young shoots will root 
freely now in a brisk bottom-heat, and in a 
warm house or pit will soon make nice flower¬ 
ing stuff. Rondeletia speciosa major is a 
very useful plant, nearly always in flower. 
Plumbago rosea and P. coccinea superba 
flower freely as dwarf bushes in winter. 

The greenhouse. —This may be in several 
divisions, as it is an advantage to treat cer¬ 
tain plants separately. Carnations and Pelar¬ 
goniums, for instance, can be grown better if 
kept by themselves than when mixed with 
other plants. Cyclamens and Freesias now in 
growth will do on the shelves in a tempera¬ 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs. Cinerarias will 
do in a cooler house. Heaths may be kept in 
a temperature of 40 degs., with very free 
ventilation night and day for the present, 
when the nights are mild and calm. Choro- 
zemas and other New Holland plants will do 
in a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. All 
these are night temperatures only. During 
the day the ventilation can scarcely be too 
free when the weather is mild and calm. All 
watering should be done in the morning, so 
that the damp may pass off before night. 

Ferns under glass.— Small plants in 
3^-inch pots, which are getting pot-bound, 
should have a small shift at once, with a 
slight increase of temperature. Our Fern- 
house has been without fire-heat up to the 
present, but everything is ready for a start 
when there comes a change in the weather. 
We want sturdy growth, that will bear, if 
necessary, a move to a lower temperature for 
a time, and it is necessary to study economy 
in the matter of fuel. I have no doubt that 
in the past more fuel than was really neces¬ 
sary has been consumed. Some of this is 
due to trusting inexperienced youths to look 
after the fires. There is not very much poi 
ting to do, but it will not pay to starve any¬ 
thing, Ferns especially. A little sulphate of 
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ammonia in the water for anything which iB 
pot-bound is beneficial; half an ounce to the 
gallon will be sufficient. 

Early Vinery. —Assuming the Grapes are 
all cut and the leaves falling, the Vines may 
be pruned, Hamburghs and Foster’s Seedling 
to the last eye, if desired, though if very large 
bunchee are wanted, a plump bud may be 
selected, even if not quite close to the main 
rod. I am a firm believer in the value of ex¬ 
tension training, as I have been watching its 
effect for many years under varying condi¬ 
tions. If a large house is planted with young 
Vines, some will do better than others, and 
it is a safe course to let the fittest extend, 
and remove the weaklings, and it improves 
even a robust plant to give it more work to 
do. Old Vines may be improved by training 
in young rods from time to time, and remov¬ 
ing some of the old ones. 

Resting effect Of frost.— All things in¬ 
tended for forcing will move with more vigour 
after having been rested, it may be, in a 
lower temperature than is commonly sup- 

f >osed ; therefore, I think it will be wise to 
eave forcing plants, such as Strawberries in 
pots, Roses, and bulbs, outside as long as it 
i« safe to do so. Even if the frost pene¬ 
trate the soil in which the roots aro placed, 
no harm will be done if the plants are covered 
and the thaw comes gradually- It is the sud¬ 
den thaw after frost which does the mischief. 
For this reason, I am not anxious to rush 
things indoors till it is absolutely necessary, 
though, of course, a nervous person feels 
more comfortable when things are safely 
housed. 

Cucumbers for Winter.— These will now be 
growing vigorously, and the exhausted plants 
in early houses may soon be cleared out, and 
the house cleaned and made ready for the 
next tenants, which may be anything that is 
wanted urgently. Such houses will do for 
Strawberries well, or Vines in pots, or forc¬ 
ing Roses or other plants. E. Hobday. 


THB COKIVO WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extract» from a Garden Diary. 

October 24th .—Shifted late Cinerarias and 
Primulas into 5-inch pots. Potted and boxed 
more bulbs for successional flowering. Moved 
bulbs potted early into greenhouse from 
frames. Shifted young Ferns from 3-inch 
pots to 5-inch pots. Pricked off Cauliflowers 
into cold-frames, with lights off for the pre¬ 
sent. Other plants have been pricked out at 
the foot of a south w'all. We are gathering 
the remains of the fruit crop. 

October 35th .—Selected cuttings of bush 
fruits, and laid in under a north wall. They 
will be prepared for planting when there 
comes a wet day. Finished root-pruning, and 
prepared sites for young trees. We always try 
to keep every bit of wall surface full of bear¬ 
ing trees. This means getting rid of an old 
tree occasionally, replacing with others which 
have been in training for this purpose. 

October 30th.— Chrysanthemums are moved 
indoors as fast as space can be cleared for 
them. Of course, if frost sharp enough to 
do injury was expected, a supreme effort 
would be made to get them under cover or to 
shelter them with mats or tiffany, and, if 
necessary, we could easily shelter them by 
laving the plants down and covering with 
canvas. We have done this when hard 
pressed. 

October 37th .—The weather has been splen¬ 
did for planting everything in the way of 
shrubs and hardy plants. The late vinery is 
looked over, and bad berries, if any are 
visible, removed. We are very particular 
about keeping the roof of late vinery water¬ 
tight, and no foliage is permitted to touch 
the glass. Most of the leaves are down in 
early Peach house, and pruning will soon be 
done. 

O. tuber JSf/t .— Planted out a lot of Wall¬ 
flowers, Pansies, and hardy annuals, and 
filled several beds with yellow, white, and red 
Tulips. We always have a lot of spare bulbs 
of various kinds that were forced the previous 
winter, and these will be planted in the 
shrubbery or the wild garden, or probably a 
lot will go into the orchard. Those that were 
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only, moderately forced will come on in a cold- 
frame. 

October 39th.— Rearranged conservatory, 
and introduced a good-sized group of winter- 
flowering Heaths at the cool end, filled in be¬ 
tween with Asparagus Sprengeri. Thie is 
easily raised from seeds, and is very useful 
even in small pots for forming a groundwork. 
The man who has too much room at this sea¬ 
son will not die of a broken heart. The gar¬ 
dener nowadays has to be a hustler if he 
wishes to keep his head above water. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
October 11th, 1910. 

On this occasion the hall was crowded to 
excess with the choicest exhibits of fruit and 
flowers. The very remarkable collections 
of Dahlias, ae well as the superb gatherings 
of Michaelmas Daisies and other hardy 
flowers, shown in what one might well imagine 
to be the heyday of their beauty and fresh¬ 
ness, paid an eloquent tribute to the glorious 
weather of the previous weeks—indeed, we 
have rarely seen these things finer or better 
displayed in September. Notable features 
of the meeting were the fine collections of 
Bamboos and new and rare shrubs from 
China, to each of which a gold medal was 
awarded. Orchids from many diverse lo¬ 
calities were good, if not numerously repre¬ 
sented, while a particularly well-grown lot of 
the rarely-seen Gleichenias attracted atten¬ 
tion. 

Hardy shrubs. —These were very fine, 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, 
bringing a collection which occupied one of 
the sides of the hall, the central portion of 
the group being composed of new and rare 
kinds from China. Among the more striking 
plants were Ilex Perneyi, Berberis Gagne- 
paini, with glaucous purple berries, Vibur¬ 
num coriaceum, V. Heuryi, V. rhytidopliyl- 
lum,a trio of remarkable species ; Stranvsesia 
undulata, a handsome evergreen, resembling 
a Photinia, and having clusters of scarlet 
fruits, after the manner of the Mountain Ash ; 
Sycopsis sinensis, a most elegant evergreen ; 
Sarcococca ruscifolia, of lustrous green, said 
to be invaluable for dry positions ; Viburnum 
phlcbotrichum, V. utile, a valuable and dis¬ 
tinct plant, having terminal corymbs of white 
flowers, and Magnolia Delavayi, the group ex¬ 
citing a good deal of interest throughout the 
day, and once more demonstrating the wealth, 
as well as the value, of these hardy Chinese 
shrubs for British gardens. Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, displayed a considerable 
variety of the cut foliage of trees and shrubs 
—Acers, Oaks, Rhus, the deciduous Cypress 
(Taxodium distichum), and much besides 
being included in a table-length exhibit. Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a remarkable 
exhibit of Bamboos, the group extending 
across the entire western end of the hall. 
Not a few of the examples were of specimen 
size, and several feet in height, the whole of 
the plants being in the pink of condition. 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
had a compact group of berry-bearing plants, 
Cotoneasters and Crattegus chiefly. 

Hardy plants. - Rarely at any October 
meeting have these been seen in better con¬ 
dition or greater profusion, the Michaelmas 
Daisies making a brave show. Of these 
flowers, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree (gar¬ 
dener, Mr. E. Beckett) sent a fine display, ar¬ 
ranging a double table space on the floor in 
a manner which at once commanded attention 
and afforded the best opportunity of seeing 
the varieties to advantage. Floor spaces have 
been occupied by these before, but the indis¬ 
criminate crowding and intermingling of 
diverse fornus and colours so frequently seen 
have robbed the varieties of their characteris¬ 
tic grace and beauty of form. Here, how¬ 
ever, was observable all the individuality of 
well-grown border examples. There were 
tall and dwarf varieties in the group, 
not arranged like a mound, but suggestive 
that here was a G-feet-high variety, and there 
one of half that height, and so on. No two 
varieties touched or clashed. It was, indeed, 
an ideal arrangement, in which artistic per¬ 
ception and good taste were seen hand-in- 
hand. We have no room to enumerate the 


varieties staged, but such os Climax, the finest 
of all the blues, Perfection, and Desire, of 
the eriooides class, and dozens of others were 
to be seen. Messrs H. J. Jones, Limited, 
Lewisham, S.E., also devoted an entire table 
to these Asters, the well-arranged isolated 
flower-maeses showing them to perfection. 
Here, too, an extensive collection, that in¬ 
cluded the very cream of these flowers, was 
arranged. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., likewise displayed a very fine 
lot, making a feature of Climax, mentioned 
above. Heart of Gold, a seedling from the 
last, was also good, and so, too, the pretty 
white, small-flowered Desire. Hybrid Pent- 
stemons and Scabiosa caucasica were also ex¬ 
cellent in the group, and there were other 
things of interest. A capital display of hardy 
flowers came from Mr. James Box, Lindfield, 
and here, too, in addition to the flowers wo 
have already named, were to be seen Kni- 
phofias and other seasonable things. Misses 
Hopkins, Sheppcrton-on-Thames, were re¬ 
sponsible for an interesting rockery exhibit. 
Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, ex¬ 
hibited hardy cut flowers, in conjunction with 
alpines and succulents in boxes. Mr. M. 
Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, also exhibited 
hardy flowers, including in his lot the grace¬ 
ful Helianthus orgyalis, with many varieties 
of Aster Amellus. Mr. G. Reuthe, Kcston, 
Kent, had a nice group of hardy plants, con¬ 
taining the very effective Polygonum amplexi- 
caule atro-coecineum, a fine bit of colour for 
autumn, the pretty Stachys coccinea, and 
others. Mr. F. Brazier, Caterham, Surrey, 
and Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, 
both had representative gatherings of the best 
hardy flowers. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums. — 

These were well shown by several specialists, 
Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., Merstham, and 
Mr. H. Robson, Ham, Surrey, each displaying 
effective and more or less representative 
groups. Some very fine novelties of these 
came from Mr. Roots, Cranford, Middlesex, 
though it is hardly possible to decide whether 
these really belong to the section we have in 
mind, or to later sorts, which have received 
special treatment. As shown, however, the 
varieties were excellent. 


.—There were good blooms of these 
in one or two collections—excellent, indeed, 
for the time of year. Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons, Colchester, had a nice group, a bin 
pink-flowered variety named Elizabeth, said 
to be a seedling from Frau Karl Druschki, 
which was also in good form, making a fine 
show. Irish Elegance and a variety of Hybrid 
Teas and others were also noteworthy. 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons had a few baskets 
of blooms fronting their exhibit, in which 
Warrior and Pliarisaer were excellent. 
Messrs. Crisp and Co., Colchester, also 
brought some nice blooms, and Mr. G. Lange, 
Hampton, staged a vase of a pink-flowered 
sport of Richmond. The blooms were not 
of exhibition standard, though the colour was 
very attractive. 

Dahlias.— Imposing banks of these were 
seen in many directions, the Messrs. Bakers, 
Wolverhampton, bringing a superb gathering 
of the Pfeouy-flowercd sorts in almost bewil¬ 
dering variety. The flowers, too, were per¬ 
fectly fresh and good, and, judging by the 
prominence given to this section, it promises 
to oust the Cactus varieties from first claim 
to popularity. Mr. S. B. Riding, The Nur¬ 
series, Chingford, had a particularly prettv 
lot of the Collarette section of these'flowers 
and arranged lightly in stands and vases, ap¬ 
peared to possess much decorative value. 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, Susiiev 
had a rather extensive exhibit of these flowers 
in Cactus, Pompon, decorative, and single- 
flowered varieties, the latter always shown in 
the highest excellence bv this firm. Messrs 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, also displayed 
an extensive group, chiefly, however, of the 
decorative and Cactus 6orts. Messrs* Cart 
Page and Co., London Wall, likewise had\i 
fine exhibit, the freshness of the flowers and 
the method of arrangement leaving nnthi«« 
to be desired. Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnha ^ 
Surrey, had vases of Pompon varieties m i 
boxes of show and fancy sort*. There w 
appear, however, but little use for these large 
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and formal members of a great race beyond 
the limits of the exhibition board. 

Carnations. —These were much in- evi¬ 
dence, several firms bringing fine collections. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had a 
particularly fine lot of flowers, the collection 
including May Day, Britannia, White Per¬ 
fection, W. H. Rilev, Black Chief, The Presi¬ 
dent, and Lady Alington, a pink, fragrant- 
flowered novelty of the season, and, perhaps, 
the finest of its class for many a day. Mr. G. 
Lange, Hampton, also staged handsome vases 
of Shasta, a fine decorative white flower, and 
Scarlet Glow, a magnificent red-flowered 
variety, each receiving an award of merit. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., had a very fine collection of these flowers, 
May Day, White Perfection, Enchantress, 
and other leading varieties being noted in ex¬ 
cellent condition. Mr. G. Englemann, Saffron 
Walden also had a nice assortment, ehowing 
The President, Carols, May Day, and a con¬ 
siderable variety of seedlings, which latter in¬ 
cluded some promising yellow-flowered varie¬ 
ties. 

Greenhouse plants.— The table of these 
from Messrs. Veitch included the rarely-seen 
white-flowered climber, Schubertia grandi- 
flora, the handsome flowers resembling a huge 
Stephanotis, together with Streptocarpi and 
some fine groups of the winter-flowering Be¬ 
gonia MrB. Heal and others. Her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford, Chenies, sent a very fine 
group of Gesnera Orange King, the pyramids 
of rich-coloured flowers appearing to advan¬ 
tage above the ample bronzy leafage. There 
was also a small set. of yellow-flowered varie¬ 
ties of varying shades included in the group. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, filled 
one of the long tables with Begonias of the 
Gloire de Lorraine class, the type and Turn- 
ford Hall being strongly represented. Vero¬ 
nica Andereoni in variety, together with 
Nephrolepis and other Ferns, were noted. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, N., 
had many Orange-trees in fruit, also soft- 
wooded Heaths and other plants. From 
Messrs. Hill and Son, Lower Edmonton, came 
a very fine collection of the rarely -seen Glei- 
chenias, the examples exhibiting a freshness 
evidencing high cultural excellence. The fas¬ 
tidious G. Mendelli, G. dicarpa, G. d. longi- 
pinnata, G. flabellaia, and G. spelunc* were 
noted in a superb lot. 

Orchids. —Collections of these came from 
Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, 
who had fine Cattleya Bowringiana, Cypripe- 
dium Triumphans, Cattleya Martini nobilior, 
Cypripedium ineigne Sander®, and others. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, had a lovely lot of the orange-scarlet 
Epidendrum viteliinum inajus, Oncidium 
ornithorrynchum album, Cattleya Rhoda, etc. 
Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, showed 
Cattleyas in variety, as also Bulbophyllum 
virescens, B. Medusae, with its long-fringed 
flowers, Anguloa uniflora, and Denclrochilon 
luteum. Messrs. S. Low and Co., Enfield, 
had Odontoglossums in variety, Dendrobium 
formosum gigantoum, D. thyrsiflorum, Pil- 
umna fragrans, Oncidium pulvinatum, Odon- 
togloesum grande, with some handsome 
Cypripediums in variety. 

Fruit and vegetables.— One hundred and 
thirty-four dishes of Apples, all of high-clasB 
merit, came from Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea. Cox’s Orange, 
Charles Ross, Cornish Aromatic, Graven- 
stein (remarkable for its superb colour), 
Allington Pippin, Egremont Russet, Golden 
Spire, American Mother, Lane’s Prince Al¬ 
bert, King of the Pippins, Cellini Pippin, and 
others were noted. Rev. W. Wilks, the fine 
new cooking Apple, was superbly shown ; it 
is obviously a grand variety. The Times Ex¬ 
perimental Station, Sutton Green, Guildford 
(Mr. C. Foster, director), exhibited some fifty- 
two varieties of Radishes of very diverse 
habit of growth and root. Some were like 
weeds because of their giant growth and 
meagre roots ; others, like Crimson French 
Breakfast and The Sutton, were ideal, be¬ 
cause of a miniature top growth and compara¬ 
tively large roots. 

A complete list of the certificates and 
medals will be given in our next issue. 


; UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT 
AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

The twenty-fourth anniversary dinner of this 
i society was held at the Waldorf Hotel, Ald- 
wych, on October 6th, Mr. E. Sherwood in 
, the chair. 

The usual loyal toasts having been given, 
the chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
society, remarked that it was not so well 
known among gardeners as it should be. It 
I was not a charity. The invested funds 
, amounted to close on £38,000. This society 
encouraged thrift, and assisted its members 
in the cose of accident or sickness. It was 
very economically managed, and the various 
i funds in connection with it wore one and all 
in a flourishing condition. The Chairman of 
Committee (Mr. C. H. Curtis) responded, and 
in the course of his remarks called attention 
to the Benevolent Fund, which was of great 
assistance to members in time of trouble. 
Mr. E. F. Hawes gave the toast of “The 
Honorary and Life Members,” coupling with 
it the name of Mr. N. N. Sherwood, who was 
the founder of the Convalescent Fund, and 
helped it every year with a donation. The 
toast of “The Visitors ” was in the hands of 
Mr. D. Winter, and to this Mr. D. E. Thomas, 
of Farm and Home, responded. Mr. W. A. 
Bilney gave the toast of “The Chairman,” 
whom he had to thank for providing a very 
•pleasant musical entertainment. The Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. W T . Collins), as also the donors of 
fruit and flowers, were also thanked for their 
services. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnkml-strcet, Holhorn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender arc required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish, their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by thesame correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
i greatly assist in its determination. We have 
i received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
| being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lithospermum prostratum cuttings (A. M. 

F.).—The best way would be to pot them off at 
once, if well rooted, and stand them in a cool frame 
kept close until they begin to grow. Keep them in 
| these pots during the winter and plant them out into 
: their permanent positions next spring. 

Increasing Lavender (A . B.V—It is very easy 
| to propagate Lavender by pulling off the side growths 
with a heel from old plants and setting them in the 
i ground to one-third their depth. This you may do 
in the autumn or early winter. The hardy Heaths 
| are easily increased by division. When sending 
queries kindly read our rules as to placing each one 
I on a separate slip of paper. 

| Crotons, propagating {Westmoreland).— Croton 
1 cuttings should be formed of the young shoots taken 
, soon after they have lost their succulent character 
and before they get hard and woody. Put the cut- 
j tings into small pots in a mixture of equal parte of 
peat, loam, and sand. Then plunge them in a gentle 
| bottom-heat in a close propagating-case in the stove, 
where they will soon form roots. Pot them as 
I advised for the Dracaenas. 

I Roses from seed {A. B.).— Rose-seed should be 
sown in the early spring-say, March, when break the 
seed-pods with a hammer, and pick out the seeds and 
sow at once. If the seeds become dry they will 
never germinate. Well-drained boxes of the following 
compost should be prepared: One part loam, one 
part leaf soil, and a little sand, mixed well together. 
Press the soil firmly into the boxes. Lay the seeds 
on the surface, and push them under soil to a 
depth of about balf-an-inch. Water well, and sprinkle 


surface with sand. Place in a gentle heat or a 
cold pit where mice cannot enter. '1 he seed 1 me- 
should appear in from six to eight we< ks: some will 
do so in a month. Prick olf the seedlings before tie y 
make the til 4 leaf into thumb-pots of similar cc>m- 
pofct, and place on shelves near glass. 

Cutting down old Lavender-plants (Janette). 
— You may cut down your Lavender-plant’s next 
March, and put a layer of manure over the roots, 
keeping them well watered if the weather is at all 
dry. If carefully attended to in this way, the old 
plants will break from the bottom and become thick 
and strong. 

Asters dying (Helen Keeling). — N ext reason, 
when you i-.ee the slightest traces of the fungus 
syringe with sulphur, of which take a double hand¬ 
ful, mix into a paste, and then gradually add more 
water. This should be sullicicnt for :i gallons of 
water, which edtuuUI be boiling, or nearly so, for the 
mixing. Dissolve two large tahlospooiifuls of soft 
soap, mix all together, and when cool spray the 
plants, especially at the bane, not later than 4 p.m. 

Keeping Fuchsias (Betty).- You must not leave 
the Fuchsias in the open. Trim off any of the 
straggling shoots, and stand them, tubs and all, in 
some place whirli frost cannot enter. Keep them 
dry during the winter, and prune them in the spring. 
When they begin to grow, water them and bring 
them into the light. If you give them some liquid- 
manure when growing freely there will be no neces¬ 
sity to retuh them. It is a pity you have no phe c 
with a glass roof, ns you could grow them under 
this until the time came round for standing tlx m 
in the open air. Light ia most important alter 
growth has once started. 

Rose Mrs. Arthur Vunt (Percy F. Lumley).— 
This fine Rose should be given a south aspect, if 
possible, and the soil best suited for it would be a 
good loam, enriched with well-decayed manure. 
Should your garden contain a fairly good soil, by 
adding to it some basic slag—say, about 8 ounces 
to the square yard —and farmyard manure in addi¬ 
tion, and by deeply digging the soil before planting, 
you would give the Rose every chance. Incorporate 
the manure with the lower soil, so that when plant¬ 
ing, the roote do not come immediately into contact 
with it. The raisers of this Rose are Messrs. Dick¬ 
son and Sons, New t-ownards. 

Basic slag for Roses (Posse).—Yos; you can 
safely apply basic slag to your Roses now, and farm¬ 
yard manure and bone-meal may be given in spring, 
in addition. It is the best plan to dress the sod 
in the Rcee beds with the basic slag at the rate of 
k ounces per square yard and hoe or fork it Well in. 
If the Ro>es are isolated, give each plant about a 
small hand.ul. but let it be well scattered about, 
not all immediately near the steins of the plants. 
Basie slag is one of the beet phosphates one can 
apply to tlie soil where the latter ia at all deficient 
in lime. Its value depends upon the fineness to 
which it is ground, so you must be careful to obtain 
it- from a reliable source. 

Dracaenas, increasing (Fesf mnreland ).—The 
quickest way of increasing Draerrnas is to take the 
stems of any old plants that have become very tall, 
and in which state they have usually lo^-t their lower- 
leaves. These stems should be divested of all foliage 
and roots, and be laid down in a propagating-frame 
wherein there is a good bottom heat on a bed of 
open sandy peat or Cocoa-fibre, with about } inch of 
similar soil placed over them. Most of the eye# 
will then start into growth and pueli up sucker-like 
shoots, which, when they have made three or four 
leaves may bo detached from the old stem with the 
roots attached, potted into small pots in sandy peat 
and given a warm, moist, shady position. 

Saving seed of double Stocks (-4. B ). —You 
cannot obtain seeds from absolutely double flowers, and 
you must trust to the single and semi-double blooms to 
give you a percentage of double flowers. To do this 
foreign growers grow their Stocks on shelves in pots 
close up to the glass, giving only sufficient water to 
keep the plants alive. This.of course,causes the grow th 
to be stunted and weak, and the seed. as a result of 
being better ripened, gives a greater percentage of 
double flowers. Others, again, reduce the number of 
seed-pods and the growth. You might select those 
flowers which are semi-douhle and in which the re¬ 
productive organs are visible, and from these seed 
which would give you a good percentage of double 
! blooms could be had. 

Plants for bed Of. Ellice ).—With shelter from 
north and east. Azalea mollis or any of its allies 
would do well. You might with these associate 
some of the hardy Heaths, which are always charm¬ 
ing in winter, and by allowing a few Lilies to appear 
in the midst set up a pleasing permanent whole. 
Rosa rugosa alone makes a fine bed, and is hardy 
and good looking, while a bed of Lavender or Rose¬ 
mary, with Lilies, would be good at all times. You 
omit the size of the bed. and if it be small, avoid 
planting mixtures of shrubs of unequal growth and 
development. We suggest the Heaths, Azaleas, and 
Lilies, as the one grows out of the other, so to 
speak, and the plants do not coine into conflict one 
with the other, but rather assist to the general 
effect. 

Selection of new Roses (F. J., 1. of F.).— 
Countess of Annesley has a lovely form, but rather a 
poor grower. F. E. Coulthvvaite ia good, as also is 
Geo. C. Waud. Lady Ash town has the long-nointed 
form you admire. Lady Ursula Is a fine, full Rose, 
but not tbe form you like; and Laurent Carle cannot, 
be termed a long-pointed bloom, although very 
beautiful. Lyon Rose you must have, and W. E. 
Lippiatt is of a grand colour and of good form, but 
not very free-flowering. Of the four vou name, we 
consider Kronprinzessin Cecilie the be^t. It has 
lovely long buds, shaped like those of Lady Batter¬ 
sea. Mme. Segond Weber has very beautiful long 
buds; and Margaret is a good, deep-petalled bloom. 
Rhea Reid ia very fine in autumn. Molly Sharmnri 
Crawford has a very high-pointed centre, and My 
Maryland is also good. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Xerria japonica (Mrs. IF. TFafuon).— 
The best time to prune the Kcrria ie directly the 
flowering season is over. Such being the case, your 
better way will be to wait till the plants have 
flowered next season, for wood cut away now may 
lessen the floral display. Evidently your plant re¬ 
quires the removal oi the crowded shoots, and if this 
i* done at the time stated you will, in all probability, 
have a more liberal display of bloom. 

• FRUIT. 

Vine>wecvils (K. L. C.).— There Is no doubt as 
to the grubs of the Vine-weevil being the culprits. 
The only practical way of getting rid of this pest 
is to destroy the parent beetles, The weevils usually 
feed only at night and fall off the plants when they 
are disturbed. Lay a white sheet of some kind under 
the plants on which you suspect the beetles are, so 
that when they fall they may easily be seen. Then 
some two hours after it has become dark throw a 
bright light suddenly on the plant, when the weevils 
will probably fall down, and may then be destroyed. 
If they do not, give the plant or plants a good 
shaking. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clover In lawn ( J . M. Holland). —Next spring 
try the effect of a few dressings of nitrate of soda, 
beginning as soon as growth shows signs of starting. 
This will encourage the Grasses and enable them to 
stand up against the Clover. You may apply this at 
the rate—roughly—of 1 lb. to 2 lb. per square rod. 
What manure have you been using up to the pre¬ 
sent? We put this question because it is well known 
that certain kinds—one in particular—have a tend¬ 
ency to encourage the production of Clover, and as 
farmers like the latter plant in their pastures, this 
tendency is one of the reasons why basic slag is 
appreciated. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

T. J. Rosscollar.— Executors, Campbell’*, Water- 

street, Manchester.-T. Lindsay.— Rose Climbing 

Caroline Testout has salmon-pink flowers as in the 
type, and we should think it would do well with you. 

- W. S. R.— The Basil is an annual, and must be 

raised from seeds every year.- Llwyd.—We should 

advise you to get a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden,” in which the whole question of hardy 
plants is fully dealt with, and lists of suitable varie¬ 
ties for the various seasons given.- O. Af. King.— 

The only reasons, In the absence of fuller particulars, 
for the affected leaves we can suggest are that the 
plants have either been allowed to get very dry or 
they have been given an overdose of liquid or arti¬ 
ficial manure, which has Injured the fibrous roots on 
the surface of the soil. Further particulars would be 

welcome.- Q. H. R.— For such a position we should 

say that some of the varieties of Euonymus japonicus 

would be very suitable.- Japonica.— Pot up the 

Hydrangea paniculata as soon as you can obtain the 

plants from the nursery.- D. B. A — We know of 

no special artificial manure for the Aspidistra. Give 
the plant a good soil to start with, and there is no 
need for anything else. Weak soot-water is very 

beneficial when the pota are full of roots.- 

H. Evans.— No; if you do so the plants will re¬ 
ceive such a check that they will not form any 
heads. The heeling in to the north is only done in 
the case of plants whose heads are formed to pre¬ 
vent the frost from injuring them. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUXTS. 


Names of plants.— X. Y. Z.— Clematis lanu¬ 
ginosa, var. La France. This may be pruned in the 
late autumn or early spring—say, not later than 
February or early in March —60 as to ensure plenty 
of young shoots on which the flowers are borne in 

the coming autumn.-If. IF.—1, Khamnus Fran- 

gula; 2. Elaagnus pungens variegatus; 3, Fuchsia 

procumbens; 4 , Water Weed (Elodea canadensis).- 

Mrs. A. F. Qaussen.— Evidently Asclepias curassavica, 

judging from the wretched scrap you send us.- 

W. Castle.— Forms of Helianthus rigidus.- B. K. O. 

—Cimicifuga racemosa; any hardy-plant nurseryman 

could supply you.-Nemo.—1, Asplenium bulbi- 

ferum; 2, Adiantum decorum; 8, Adlantum cuneatum 

grandiceps; 4 , Specimen insufficient. - J. D. Pole.— 

Orange form of Cosmos bipinnatus. - G. D.— Agathea 

coelestis; 2, Pyrethrum uliginosum.- H. Ferris.—I, 

Aster eiicoides; 2, Aster cordifolius var.- H. P. 

Ryder.—the Virginian Spiderwort (Tradescantia Vir¬ 
ginia var.). IF. Hotces.—4, Umbellularia Cali¬ 
fornia; also known as Oreodaphne California. It 

used to be known at Kew as Laurus regalis.- 

Caidge.- 1, Aster Itevis; 2, Aster ericoides var.; 3. A. 
Novi Belgii Robert Parker; 4 , Aster Nova Anglia 
J. F. Rayner; 5, Aster cordifolius var.; C, Aster 

Tradeecanti.-IF. R.—l, Specimen Insufficient; 2. 

Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 3, Hedyearum 

coronarium; 4 , Centaurea ragusina.- C. II. R. — We 

ennnot undertake to name florist flowers 6uch a9 

Gladioli, Pelargoniums, Carnations, etc.- C. C. 

Corley.— 1, Aster bp., must have flowers; 2. Galega 

ollicinaliB; 3, F.rigeron multiradiatus.- F. C. Perris. 

—Campanula pyramidalis. This is only a biennial, 
and to keep up a stock you must raise from seed 

every year.- S. C.—l, Probably a Viburnum; 2, 

May he Clematis integrifolia, var. Davidiana. To 
name with any certainty w« must have flowering 

growths.- F. Wase.—l, Aster Amellus befisarabicus; 

2 and 3, Forms of Nova Anglia; 4 , Aster Nova 

Anglia var. Robert Tarker. - K. A. T.— Cratagus 

ep., probably C. orientals, but it is difllcult to de¬ 
cide with any certainty from the squashed specimens 

you send us.- Rose.— Chinese or Bengal Alice 

Hamilton.- Jas. McDonald.— Erica multiflora? 

Names of fruits.— IF. J.— Apple: Strawberry 

Flppin; Pear; Fondante d’Automne.- A. Hicks.— 

Apple Benoni is a deseert Apple. It is a pretty 
Apple, but worthless when compared with the many 
One sorte we now have.- Loc Germain - Judging by 


the poor specimen you ccnd u*. your Apple is Lord 

Suffield.- Miss Hick.—Quite impossible to name from 

such a poor specimen.- J. H. G.—l, Apple: Winter 

Majetin. Should not have been gathered till first 
week in November. 


Sweet Peas.— Has anyone tried to hybridise these 
with the Everlasting Pea*? If we could get peren¬ 
nials as sweet and good as the annuaib it would be 
a boon. I have a perennial Pea, which I have vainly 
tried to kill by pulling up the growth for about two 
years. If we could only get Sweet Peas like this! 
Perhaps the two plants would not breed together. 
Has it been tried?—R. R. 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE 


GIRDENEIIS’ i POULTRY KEFIRS’ GUIDE 



AND 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF TI1E 

Goods We Manufacture. 


GiO Pages. 1,000 Hlvtrations. 
Bound in Cloth. 

Send for your Dopy to>day. 

The mo9t complete work on 
Gardening, Poultry Keeping, 
Dogs, Rabbits, Pigeons, etc., 
ever written. Post free. One 
Shilling. 


We aha/I leave to the reader 
his own choice of a subject, 
which may embrace plants, fruits, 
flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject, Indoor or outdoor. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. We shall give a Prize 
of a Guinea for the best Photo¬ 
graph sent us In each month 
from now to end of October, 
and a copy of “ The English 
Flower Garden " to any other 
that we may select. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETXTXON- 
8EPTEMBER. 

The following are the names of the successful com¬ 
petitor* in the photographic competition for Sep¬ 
tember :— 

First.— Miss Mart Jacksos, Green Hill. Romsey, for 
” Rose Souvenir de la Malmaieon in Cottage Garden 
at Awbridge, near Romsey.” One guinea. 

A copy of “ The English Flower Garden ” has been 
awarded to:— 

Mr. R. Matthews Fisher, for “ Lillum speciosum 
Melpomene In pot.” This was grown within two 
minutes’ walk of the Tower Bridge. 

Mr. J. E. Ttlf.r, Oakleigh House, Halstead, Essex, 
for Lilium monadelphum Szovitzianum.” 

Mr. A. F. Healy, 02, Taverner’6-road, Peterboro’, 
for ” Clematis Nelly Moser on wall.” 


TREE-BANDING GREASE 
AND PAPER. 

NOW is the time to catch the Codlin Moth and other 
Insects before they lay their eggs in the branches of the 
Fruit-trees, and so prevent the destruction in the spring by 
caterpillars. 

GREASE: 14 lbs. 5s.; 28 lbs.. 9s. 
PAPER: 

7 lbs.. 2s. 6d.; 14 lbs.. 5s.; 28 lbs.. 9s. 6d. 


“ FUMERITE” 

SOIL PEST EXTERMINATOR. 


Substantially constructed in 
sections, complete with door, 
ventilators, stages, 21 -oz. 
glass. Any handy man can fix. 
7ft. by5ft. .. ..£2150 

9 ft. by « ft.3 15 U 

10ft. by 7 ft. .. .. 4 10 0 

12 ft. by 8 ft.5 15 0 

15 ft- by 9 ft.7 10 0 

20 ft. by 10 ft. 9 15 0 

For numerous other designs, 
also Conservatories, Forcing 
Houses, etc , see List. 

No. 43. 


PORTABLE QREENH0U3E9. 

No 4. 



GARDEN LIGHTS. 



Well-seasoned stiles, 2 In. by 2 in., 
morticed and pinned to tenoned 
rails properly rabbeted for the 

K ‘ lbs, and fitte* 
ra 


fitted with 2-in. sash- 


bars. Unglazed, 6 ft. by 4 ft.. 3s. ; 
5 ft. by 3 fu 6 in., 2s. 9d ; 4 ft. by 
3 ft., 2s. 6d.; 3 ft. by 2 ft.. Is fci. 



(•lazed 21-oz., 6 ft. by 4 ft., 9s.; 5 fu 
by 3 ft. G in., 7s. 6d.; 4 ft. by 3 ft.. 6s. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. No .44. 

Made in 11-in. wed-sea¬ 
soned tongue.i and grooved 
boards, with 2 in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21 oz. 

E Iobs. 1-light Frames, 4 fu 
y 3ft., 16s. ; Oft. by 4ft., 

24s. 2-light Frames, 6 ft. by 
4ft., 26s ; 8 ft. by 6 ft.. 42s. 

“INVINCIBLE” HOT WATER 
No. 393. APPARATUS. 

Most efficient and cheapest In 
existence. Will last all night 
without attention. Anyone can 
fix it. 8uecess guaranteed. 

To Heat House 7 ft. by 5ft., 
£2 12s 6d. ; 9 ft. hy 6 ft. 

£2 17a. 6d.; 10ft. by 7ft. £3; 
12 ft bv 8ft., £3 2s 6d.; 15 ft. by 
9 ft., £3 17s. 6(1.; 50 ft by 10 ft, 
£4 17s. Gd. : 25 ft. by 10 ft., 
£5 129. 6d. Every make of boiler 
supplied. 

Oil Heaters, from 3s. 3d. 

PORTABLE IRON No. £32. 

COTTAGE. 

Containing two Bedrooms, 

9 ft. by 7 fu ; Sitting-room, 

13ft. by 14 ft.; and Kitchen, 

13 ft. by 7 ft. Put free on 
Rail or Wharf. £45. Iron 
Buildings, from £5. See 
Catalogue for numerous 
other designs. 

No 76. PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or as 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark¬ 
rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds, 
and numerous other purposes; 
outside painted Rot-Proof Com- 
position. 6ft. by 4 ft., 38s. 6d ; 
7 ft. by 5 ft., 52a. 6d ; 9 ft by 6ft.. 
62s. 6d. If complete with a Good 
Stout Floor on strong joists, 
4s. 6d., 7s., 10s. extra, respec¬ 
tively. For Wooden Buildings of 





every description see List. 

THE “FAVOURITE 


POULTRY HOUSE. 


Kills Wirewonn, Slugs, Ants, Ac. Dig it into the soil. 
1 lb. sufficient for 10 square yards. 


1 lb. Tins, Od , postage 3d. 

7 lbs.. 3s.; 28 lbs* 5s.; 56 lbs.. 7s. 6d.; 1 cwt., 10s., 
carriage paid. 


“ACME” LAWN SAND. 

Eradicates Weeds and Moss, and enriches the Grass. 
Absolutely necessary to produce a luxuriant lawn. 

Sample Tin. Is.; 7 lbs.. Is. 9d.; 14 lbs.. 3s.; 
28 lbs.. 5s. 6d.; 56 lbs.. 10s.; 1 cwt., 19s. 
Carriage paid on 56 lbs. 


Send for Price List of Carden Chemicals. 


Manufacturers— 

ACME CHEMICAL CO. f Ltd., 

TONBRIDGE, KENT. 


^ FumigenFumigators ^ 

bmm — 

Meac 


Kill green-flies, aphis, thrips, 
etc., in greenhouses, frames, 
etc. A vast improvement over 
Old-fashioned kinds. 

Ask for Leaflets 49 , 

Strawions A. Company, I)ept.l2 
79 Quben victoria sr..L ondon, s.c. 


► Size 
750L, 
1.000 
cubic! 
f««U 


Made insertions, simplyscrewed No. 71. 

together. A raised floor, about 
2 ft. from ground, forniR a dry run 
underneath nest. With perch, 
ladder, nest boxes, Ac., painted 
with our patent Rot-Proof Com¬ 
position outside. complete, 3ft. by 
2 ft. 6 in., 17*. 6d : 4 ft. by 3ft., 

24*.', 5ft. by 4 ft.. 27s. 6d. ; 6 ft. by 
4 ft.. 32s : 7 ft. by 5 ft., 40s. ; 8 ft. 
by 6 ft, 47s. 6d. For numerous other designs and everything 
required by the Poultry-Keeper, see List 

HORTICULTURAL TIMBER OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION.- Sash Bars from 3«. 6d. per 100 ft. 
Half-Glass Doors. Match Boards, floor Boards, feather-edged 
Boards, Unplaned Battens, Ac., Ac. 

HORTICULTURAL GLASS. -Careful packing and 
quality guaranteed. All sizes in stock. 4/21 oz., from 12s. 
per 200 ft. Box. 

ESTIMATES for every Description. of WOOD and IRON 
BUILDINGS. HEATING APPARATUS, and POULTRY 
APPLIANCES, FREE. 

SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT.-When required, one 
of our representatives will wait upon ladies or gentlemen in 
any part of the country to take particulars, give advice, etc , 
and submit Plans and Estimates in accordance with hi* 
report We also undertake repairs and alterations of or 
additions to existing houses or heating apparatus. 

Ordinary Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 

W. COOPER, Ltd., 

7(1, OU) KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

Business Hours from 9 a m. to 6 p m. Saturdays Included. 
Trams from all the Bridges Pass the Door. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Romneya Coulterl.— I cut some specimens 
of this from fine bushes after the great storms 
of October. It is surely the most precious 
garden plant that ever came from the flower* 
land of California.—W. 

Trop&olum tuberosum.— This plant is not 
so much valued as it might be for its fine 
autumn beauty. It is a bit tender in many 
districts, and people forget to protect it or 
take it up, but where it gets a little attention 
it is very precious and right in effect, as it is 
with me at the end of a stormy time.—W. D. 

Apple Bramley’8.— For cropping and 
vigorous growth, I quite agree with Mr. 

1 Mayne as to Bramley’s Apple. It seems to 
be satisfactory in any soil or situation. In 
the west, in a low position and heavy soil, it 
left nothing to be desired. Where I now 
reside, on a light, poor, dry, soil, it is also 
excellent in every way.—C. S. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles In fine 
bloom.— On October 18th this surprised me 
by its beauty and vigour against a south-east 
wall. A second bloom of this plant is a most 
valuable thing for those who want autumn 
flowers. It is so delicate in hue and so con¬ 
stant in bloom that no shrub equals it in these 
respects.—W. 

Rota failures. —I have just received a cata¬ 
logue from one of our large growers, in which 
Bessie Brown is described, “ only recom¬ 
mended to exhibitors.” Now, perhaps, the 
periodical question, “How can I get Bessie 
Brown to open?” will cease. Have any of 
your readers seen Bessie Brown truly de¬ 
scribed like this before?— West Worthing. 

Rote and Clematis picture.— The most 
beautiful effect I have this autumn comes 
from a happy association of Clematis Mme. 
la Baronne Veillard and Bose Reve d’Or. 
The Rose is planted on the south side of a 
wall, aud the Clematis inside and on higher 
ground. The shoots of both mingle, and the 
Clematis, being the most charming of the 
autumn kinds, the effect is quite lovely.—W. 

Chrysanthemum Lady Talbot.— I have for 
some time regarded this as the most refined 
and handsome of large Japanese kinds. Very 
fine specimens are this year grown by Mr. W. 
Hopkins, in the garden of Mr. Francis 
Wellesley, Woking. Measuring them as they 
hang on the plants, more than one bloom is 
11 inches deep, and 8£ inches wide, beautiful 
in form, and charming in the soft shade of 
sulphur-yellow. It is a variety of Australian 
origin.—H. S. 

Croeeula Sohmidtl.— This very pretty little 
Crassiila is just now flowering in the cool por¬ 
tion of the T-range at Kew. It forms a mass 
of erect stems about 3 inches high, each ter¬ 
minated by a branching corymb of tiny red¬ 
dish flowers. Although to a less extent than 
the flowers, both / tfie,leaves anc s^mB are 
ahic coloured; so l feat| tftieK nt.pqAijafet is more 


or less of a ruddy hue. Like most members 
of the genus, it is a native of South Africa, 
from whence it was introduced about a quar¬ 
ter of a century ago. It is also known as 
Crassula impressa. 

Funkla ttrdlflora.— Given an autumn free 
from frost, this Funkia forms a very pretty 
feature long after the other members of the 
genus are past. A bed of it is just now in 
good condition not far from the Palm-house 
at Kew. It is of dwarf, compact habit, the 
whole plant not more than a foot in height. 
The leaves are dark green in colour, while 
the tubular flowers are of a shade of rosy- 
purple. It is about ten years since attention 
was first directed to this Funkia, which is 
one of the many good things we owe to the 
late Herr Max Leichtlin, whose recent death 
all plant-lovers deplore. 

Begonia Gloire de Chatelaine. — This 
pretty little Begonia, one of the innumerable 
forms of Begonia semperflorens, has within 
the last few years been extensively grown for 

g reenhouse decoration. It has this season, at 
’ew, been tried in the open air, and hae done 
well. Planted out-of-doors, it forms a neat, 
almostglobularplant, about a foot high. Fully 
exposed to sun and air, the leaves have a more 
decided metallic tint than in the greenhouse, 
while the flowers are much redder. It has 
not the garish colouring of some forms of B. 
semperflorens. Grown indoors, it may be 
had in flower nearly throughout the year. 

Bulbs under trees.— That is a well timed 
note by “ Woodbastwick.” No form of gar¬ 
dening gives eo much pleasure as this in 
spring. In the gardens of Mrs. Stotherd, at 
Camberley, there is a large Copper Beech, 
many yards across, the branches sweeping the 
ground. Every spring the surface under it is 
lovely with bulbs of all kinds, keeping up a 
succession till the tree is a mass of leafage, 
and this from the time the early Seillae and 
Crocuses begin. The Beech has a bad repu¬ 
tation, as people say that things will not 
grow under it. I never could understand 
this. Will some of your readers tell us why? 
—J. C. F. C. 

Viola OOrnuta.—“W.” does well to praise 
this. In my early days I used to grow it in 
the flower garden, where it never gave its 
best. I like it far better as I have it now, 
on some raised mounds, made of clinkers, 
etc., at the foot of some trees, where Grass 
will not grow satisfactorily. “W.” should 
grow the white form as a companion to it. In 
spring, large patches of Crocus and other 
bulbs look well growing up through the 
Violas, and the bulb flowers do not get 
splashed. I have no sympathy with Roses 
grown in the garden, the soil in the beds of 
which is bare or covered with manure. I do 
not think it is necessary to have them thus to 
obtain fine Roses.— West Surrey. 

Cazanla latlflorav —A Gazania bearing the 
above name formed one of the brightest fea¬ 
tures of the herbaceous border, even during a 


dull October day, at Kew. Closer inspec¬ 
tion revealed the fact that the large ray 
florets were of a brilliant orange hue, with 
a purplish base, thus forming a dark ring 
within the flower. The disc is yellow. As 
Gazanias are so generally regarded as sun- 
lovers, I was unprepared for such a display on 
a dull autumnal day. The colour of the 
flowers does not agree with that of G. lati- 
folia in the “Dictionary of Gardening.” 
which can, I suppose, be accounted for by the 
fact that the entire nomenclature of the 
Gazanias is in a very confused state.—X. 

Rose irues an Teplltz.— Opinions differ as 
to the best position for this. Do those who 
recommend it' as a dwarf mean a plant that is 
cut back each spring to within about a foot of 
the ground? A dwarf Rose is a term with a 
wide meaning. Some consider everything but 
a standard, dwarf. A friend in North London 
grows it well, but he could never get it to 
bloom till he allowed the shoots to remain 
6 feet long. In our light West Surrey drv soil, 
when pruned to within 12 inches of the 
ground, it is a failure. Within a short dis¬ 
tance, tied to an iron stake 6 feet high, it is 
fine. In another, trained to a trellis, it is 
equally good, and charms the owner with its 
scent.— J. C. F. C. 

Clerodendron fallax.— A group of this 
Clerodendron in the intermediate portion of 
the T-range at Kew shows well its great deco¬ 
rative value, for each plant is crowned with 
a large branching panicle of its deep, rich, 
scarlet blossoms. It is one of the best-known 
members of the genus, and a plant of very 
easy cultivation. Cuttings of the young 

g rowing shoots root very readily, and the 
owers are frequently succeeded by seeds, 
which, if sown at once, quickly germinate, 
but, if kept for a time, they are decidedly 
erratic in this respect. This Clerodendron 
appreciates liberal treatment, and large spe¬ 
cimens can be obtained if they are well fed 
with liauid-manure as the pots get full of 
roots. It is a native of Java, and has been 
long grown in this country. 

Hibiscus Manihot. —This Hibiscus is an ex¬ 
ceedingly ornamental plant for the green¬ 
house or conservatory during the summer and 
early autumn months. It is a strong-growing 
perennial, though it is sometimes referred to 
as of annual duration. According to the 
Botanical Magazine, it was in cultivation in 
this country in 1712, but it is, even now, very 
little known. An award of merit was given 
it by the Royal Horticultural Society in 1897. 
Treated liberally, it will form a specimen 
from 8 feet to 9 feet in height, but where the 
root room is limited, its stature is much less, 
though it will flower freely. It forms a stout, 
erect stem, clothed with large, deeply-lobed 
leaves, and covered with silky hairs. The 
flowers, each from 4 inches to 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter, are of a bright primrose-yellow colour, 
with a very dark-coloured blotch at the base. 
The individual flowers"do not last long. but. 
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iLa uncommon yet striking character, it is 
certainly well worth the attention of those 
who have to keep a glass structure gay at all 
seasons. 

Gloriosa vlrescens grandiflor^.— A good 
deal of confusion prevails as to the correct 
nomenclature of the different Gloriosas. The 
crisped segments of the well-known Gloriosa 
superba form its most distinguishing feature. 
In some, however, the segments are broader 
and less undulated, notably in Glorioea vires- 
eens, or Planti, as it used to be called. The 
variety grandiflora, which is sometimes re¬ 
garded as a distinct species, is just now 
flowering freely in the stove portion of the 
T-range at Kew. The size of the blossoms 
is not such a marked feature as their colour, 
for, instead of the major portion of the seg¬ 
ments being red, they are of a self yellow 
tint, showing only a shading of red when old. 
It is a very distinct and pretty kind, but much 
less showy than the nearly allied Gloriosa 
Rothschildina, or the well-known Gloriosa 
superba. 

Early-flowering Pompon Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— Although a number of large bunches 
of the once-popular Pompon outdoor varieties 
were shown at the Crystal Palace, they 
seemed to be less attractive than usual. 
This may be attributed to the showier 
Japanese varieties. Certainly the exhibitors 
were not up to date, and the varieties were 
not all correctly named. Several really good 
Pompons have been added to the list within 
the last ten years, and these were con¬ 
spicuous by their absence, as were some of 
the better older sorts, such as the rosy-purple 
Anastasia, which is a lovely patch of colour 
m the border just now. Why were the follow¬ 
ing not seen -.—Orange Pet (orange and gold), 
Lyon (rosy-purple), Gladys Gray (bright yel¬ 
low), Mme. E. Lefort (orange and red), Alice 
Butcher (orange-red), Veuve Cliquot (brick- 
red and yellow), and White Lady (a charm¬ 
ing little blush-coloured flower)?—A. K. H. 

Apple Cellini on cold soils.— I was plear^d 
to see the illustration of this at page 599, 
and to note a good word for it from “T.” 
When grown on a warm soil it i.s splendid. 

I have grown it for many years in different 
parte of the country. Recently I saw a fine 
sample on a coster’s barrow in London. For 
years I grew it well on the dry soil of North 
Hants, and when I went to the west I found 
six trees, about a dozen years old, in a 
stunted condition. With an improved condi¬ 
tion of the trees, I hoped the fruit would be 
clean and good, but this was not so. During 
my twenty years in that place I never saw a j 
clean crop. Added to this, the trees never j 
would grow away freely. Here in W T esi Sur- ; 
rey, where the soil is dry, nothing could be | 
finer. In a garden adjoining mine, there is j 
a tree, which during the last three years has I 
had a fine crop each year. The behaviour of 
Lord Suffield in the west was just the same, | 
while Lord Grosvenor was fine. I consider i 
Lord Grosvenor a better kind than Lord Suf- J 
field. Now the autumn is with us, and many 
are thinking of planting, hints as to kinds to 
grow on various soils would be helpful.—J. 
Cbook. 

Uncommon Barberries.— Several species 
of Berberis were noted in Messrs. Veitch’s 
group at the Horticultural Hall on October 
11th. Among them was : BerberisGagnepaini, 
introduced from Western China through 
Mr. Wilson. Tt is a compact evergreen 
Barberry, with narrow, spiny leaves and 
yellow flowers, l>orne in early summer. 
Now the glaiu-ous purple berries are con¬ 
spicuous. Of Berberis hrevipanieulaia, ap¬ 
parently a deciduous species, a good sized 
bush was shown. It is u freely-branched 
shrub, the drooping character of who-e 
minor sprays renders it very graceful. The 
leaves are small and roundish, and the ber¬ 
ries, borne in dense clusters, are bright red, 
with a distinct glaucous bloom. Berberis 
polyantha, of which a 6 feet high specimen 
was shown, is a vigorous grower, with droop¬ 
ing clusters of roundish red berries. As far 
. in can lie judged by the plant shown, it is 
less ornamental than some of the other hardy 
deciduous Barberries. Berberis ilieifolia i« 
an uncommon evergreen species from the 
Straits of Magellan, from whence it jwas in- 
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troduced quite sixty years ago. It forme a 
compact bush, clothed with comparatively 
large, dark-green, Holly-like leaves, hence 
the name of iiicifolia. 

Roses Crass an Teplltz and Frau Karl 
DrU8Chki.—I am amazed to see complaints 
about two of my most faithful friends in the 
| Rose world—Gruss an Teplitz and Frau Karl 
Druschki. The former is a most generous 
Rose, under all circumstances a “ good doer,” 
and rewarding but 6cant care and attention 
with abundance of lovely, full, richly- 
coloured, highly scented blossoms for months 
in the summer aud autumn, however poor 
the season may be. I sometimes think that 
the less care it receives, especially in the way 
of pruning, the better it does. Frau Karl 
Druschki is a Rose no one can do without, 

. the only complaints I have ever heard of it 
before being its lack of scent and its slowness 
in breaking if cut back. As a matter of fact, 
it is better to peg its long shoots down than 
to cut them out or shorten them—that is, so 
far as my somewhat limited experience goes. 

I am only a ‘‘small man,” having some three 
hundred or more Rose-bushes, but Frau Karl 
Druschki is one I could not well do without, 
for size, shape, and colour. The fact that it 
is so generally popular, despite its lack of 
scent, proves what a glorious Rose it is.— 
Roundhay. 

Ros«8 In peaty soils.— It would be interest¬ 
ing and instructive to learn from the nume¬ 
rous readers of Gardening Illustrated 
their experience in growing Roses in a peaty 
soil. The idea occurred to me when in con¬ 
versation lately with a Dutch grower, whose 
; soil, like most Dutch nurseries, was of this 
peaty nature, and he informed me that he was 
I told by English lady visitors that they never 
; saw blooms of Mme. Abel Chatenay of such 
qualuy in England as lie was able to grow. 

I was informed that in the growing season 
j cow-manure was applied to the surface fully 
I 1 foot in thickness. To those who only pos- 
■ sess a peaty soil, here, then, is a hint for 
them. A large grower of the old Niphetos 
I Rose once informed me that he never had 
greater success with this most charming Rose 
than when a plant of it under glass had a bed 
[ of peaty soil to grow into, and it was liberally 
! dosed with Clay’s Fertiliser. We are apt to 
J adhere too closely, perhaps, to the notion 
j that Roses can only grow in clayey soil or in 
loam. Some Scotch gardeners prefer a peaty 
soil, especially where the rainfall is heavy. 
The only danger I can see in using peat would 
be the somewhat pi^hy growth, which would 
fare very badly in a hard winter.— Rosa. 

Perovskia atrlpllolfolla.— 'This, in my 
opinion, is certainly not a “ poor, ineffective, 
and unattractive plant.” I remember being 
much struck with it in the garden of the late 
Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, where it was 
quite a large bush, and covered with its beau¬ 
tiful flowers. It was in a sheltered situation. 

I obtained a plant of him, perhaps some ten 
years ago. Four years ago I moved it to its 
present position, which is exposed, in very 
light, poor soil, within three miles of the 
| Suffolk coast. It has this year grown 
vigorously and flowered well. It blossoms at 
| the end of the current year’s growth, and is, 
of course, a low shrub. I cannot say how 
| hardy Perovskia atriplicifolia is, as I have 
1 grown it in a sea-coast district, but the plant 
which I have had a long time, has not been 
; protected at all in the winter. I am in- 
I clined to think the reason it is not more 
! grown is that it is not known. Very few nur- 
, serymen catalogue it. By its side, in inv gar¬ 
den, grows Coronilla glauca, at the present 
I time covered with bloom, a plant much 
hardier than most people think.—E. T. L. 

-- In your issue for October 8th one of 

your correspondents asks for information as 
I to Perovskia atriplicifolia. I have grown 
I this ehrub for three or four years, and it has 
| stood over 25 dogs, of frost. It gets cut back, 
but shoots up again in the spring. I grow 7 it 
' on a warm, sunny bank, and it evidently re- 
J quires a dry, warm, and well-drained s’tua- 
I tion. I am told by a verv experienced 
I nurseryman that it should be plained in sand. 

I Opinions inav differ as to this shrub, but I 
think it is distinctly pretty.—W. H. Graze- 
) BROOK, Kirtrhrmin*trr. 
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FALLING LEAVES. 

The dull, damp weather which frequently 
prevails at this season of the year leads, in 
many instances, to a far more sombre dis¬ 
play than when the weather is bright and 
clear. Position, too, and individual peculiari¬ 
ties play a part in the various shades of 
colour to be found among trees and shrubs in 
the autumn. Some subjects possess a great 
beauty of their own in varying shades of 
yellow 7 , brown, And russet, which render them 
equally worthy of admiration. 

Among trees and shrubs remarkable for 
brilliant autumn effects may be mentioned 
many of the American Oaks, particularly the 
several forms of the Red Oak(Quercus rubra), 
Q. coccinea, and Q. tinetoria. In rich colour 
they leave our own European Oaks far 
behind. The different Sumachs (Rhus) are 
all remarkable for their autumn tints ; while 
the leaves of the Virginia Creeper (Vitis quin- 
quefolia) also take on very bright colours 
in the autumn. Nearly the whole of the 
Vines are remarkable for their autumn tints, 
particularly the Claret Vine (Vitis vinifera 
purpurea), whose leaves in the early autumn 
acquire a deep purple hue, which is retained 
till they drop. The large-leaved Vitis Coig- 
netiae has attracted a deal of attention within 
the last few years owing to its beauty in 
autumn, and some of the others are little if 
anything behind it in this respect. The 
autumn tinting of Vitis inconstans differs 
greatly, there being certainly two or three 
forms of it in cultivation. That with neat 
growth fixed closely to the wall is much 
brighter than in the larger-leaved forms, 
whose foliage usually dies off a dull brown. 

The Maples, which largely contribute to 
the beauty of the North American forests, 
have in most cases a considerable amount of 
yellow in their decaying leaves, though in 
many instances it is flushed more or less with 
red. In most of the European species a 
brownish hue predominates. The Cockspur 
Thorn (Crntmgus Crus-galli) has long been ■ 
noted for its autumn display of both fruits 
and decaying foliage, and several other 
species are very ornamental in this respect. 
Crataegus pinnatifida is remarkable from the 
fact that the leaves die off a clear yellow, in 
which it differs from most of its associates. 
Other rosaceous trees or shrubs that may be 
especially mentioned for their autumn tints 
are the Bird Cherry (Prunus Padii6), some 
of the Pvruses, and particularly the little 
Pyrus arbutifolia, Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
the Amelanchiers, and several of the Plums 
and Cherries. 

The Burning Bush is the American name 
for Euonymus atro-purpureus, and it well 
expresses the bright autumn tints of its 
foliage. It is by no means the only member 
of the genus remarkable in this respect, as 
our own native Spindle-tree (E. europreus), 
together with the South European E. lati- 
folius, are both particularly conspicuous. 
The American Hickory-nuts (Carya) and the 
Yellow Wood (Cladrastis tinctoria), a native 
of the same continent, are all remarkable 
for the clear, self-yellow of the decaying 
leaves, while those of the Tupelo-tree (Nyesa 
sylvatica) are of a clear-scarlet tint, but they 
soon drop. The Sweet Gum (Liquidambar 
styraciflua), whose leaves are usually of a 
deep purplish-red lit up more or lees with 
orange, is one of the brightest coloured of 
all our trees at this season, and throughout 
the vear it is very ornamental. The Dog¬ 
woods (Curnus) are all bright and pretty m 
the autumn, while after the leaves have 
dropped the shining red bark of some of 
them is very ornamental. Ericaceous plants 
include among their number a great many 
worthy of note, including several of the Vac- 
cinimns and their allies, the hardy Azaleas 
of all sections, and, in particular, the North 
American Sorrcl-treo(Oxydendron arboreum). 
whose leaves take on a brilliant shining-red 
tint, in which stage they remain some weeks 
before they drop. This needs a cool, peaty 
soil to do it well. The purple-leaved forms of 
the Japanese Maples all intensify their colour¬ 
ing some time before they shed their foliage, 
hence during the last month or so,they are 
particularly rich. Tholi|l^ijL^ many cases our 
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native trees and shrubs are less bright than 
those of America, yet they all acquire an 
additional beauty in autumn. Thus the Elm 
changes to one of the many shades of yellow, 
while the Oak, Ash, Lime, Beech, and Birch 
each have their own particular features with 
individual variations. The Guelder Rose 
brightens up many a copse and hedgerow, in 
some seasons at least being particularly bril¬ 
liant. A few other plants worthy of note 
on account of their autumn tints are the 
common Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) and B. 
Thunbergi (red), Liriodendron tulipiferum 


VIBURNUM RHYTIDOPHYLLUM. 
The accompanying illustration of this new 
ornamental shrub represents a plant growing 
in Mr. Chamber’s garden at Haslemere—a 
garden famous for many rare plants. Few 
shrubs have obtained a foremost place in 
English gardens more quickly than this spe¬ 
cies, for it is little more than ten years 
since Mr. Wilson succeeded in sending seeds 
home from China for Messrs. Veitch, and so 
recently as September 17th, 1907, it was given 
an award as a new shrub by the Royal Horti- 


that are alternately^ red and black during 
the ripening process.* The species possesses 
the peculiarity of producing its flower-buds 
one summer for the flowering season of the 
next year, and they are conspicuous through¬ 
out winter. Soil does not appear to trouble 
the plant much, provided it is moderately 
good, while there would not appear to be any 
question regarding its hardiness, for it has 
always stood out-of-doors unprotected. D. 

Shrubs for forcing.— Among the best 
forcing shrubs are Lilacs, Deutzias, hardy 



Viburnum rhytitlophyllum in a Surrey garden. 


(yellow), and Spiraea pruuifolia flore-pleno 
(red). 

In addition to the above there are many 
trees and 6hrubs whose decaying leafage is, 
though perhaps less brilliant, still very beau¬ 
tiful. Such as these are not only valuable for 
the quiet beauty they.possess, but from th's 
very fact they servers a foil to those with 
more vivid tints. T. 

Cutting down Laurel-hedge (<?. /Tcaly).—It is 
always best to cut down Laurels in, say, March or 
April, as then the shoots made following the cutting 
down get firm before the winter. A sharp winter is 
apt to kill them if a cold, damp 
gross summer growthc - ' 
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cultural Society. The evergreen character of 
its foliage has done much to popularise it, 
whilst at the same time the leaves are large, 
and possess a very distinct appearance. They 
are from 6 inches to 9 inches long, and from 
2 inches to 3 inches wide, dark green above 
and greyish beneath, by reason of a mass of 
felty hairs. The surface of the leaves is 
curiously wrinkled, which adds to the general 
interest of the plant. It is not, however, to 
the foliage alone that the shrub owes its fore¬ 
most place in the garden, for it bears in the 
1 month of May large heads of cream-coloured 
flowers which are succeeded by fruits 


I Azaleas—mollis, pontica, and others—Rhodo- 
! dendrons, selected with buds. We usually 
( plant these out after forcing, and lift a fresh 
' lot the following year, with the requisite nura- 
' ber of buds. We generally adopt the same 
] course with Lilacs. Deutzias usually flower 
j well annually if treated well. Spiraea con- 
, fusa, a pretty, white-flowered shrub, flowers 
very freely, and forces easily. Laburnums 
and scarlet Thorns, which have been grow ing 
in pots for a year or so, will flower freely if 
only brought on quietly. Water must be 
given even in the cool-house or outside when 
necessary. Qrigmal'ffom 
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R 08 ES. 

ROSE NOTES. 

I was very glad to see “Rosa” writing so 
favourably of the Hybrid Perpetuate on 
page 585. The cool season of 1910 has 
brought out the intense colours of these more 
than usual, and they certainly possess a 
charm I do not find in any other class. Per¬ 
haps the best dark one here this season is 
Fisher Holmes, a Rose of forty-five years’ 
standing. During this autumn Fisher Holmes 
has been a mass of bloom. This Rose never 
fails here. Earl of Dufferin has also been 
good, but the flowers of this Rose are apt to 
droop too much to show to advantage, and I 
find it more satisfactory as a standard. I 
have not found the Hybrid Perpetuate more 
affected by mildew than the Hybrid Teas this 
season, but I have been very fortunate in the 
absence of mildew, although neighbouring 
gardens were much disfigured. Ihe worst 
variety for mildew I had this summer was 
Philadelphia Rambler, and this has often 
been smothered with the disease in other 
years. Mr. B. Thomasset is correct in his 
surmise that Zepherin Drouhin is the same as 
Charles Bonnet. 

At the recent exhibition of the National 
Rose Society there was a class for Rose-fruits. 
Six competitors came forward, and a good 
show was made. I have often thought we 
might make more use of Roses as berried 
plants. Why should we not grow some of the 
rugosa forms in pots for this purpose? The 
autumn foliage of these is always handsome, 
and, when accompanied by such grand heps 
as in the case of Rosa pomifera, would be a 
good feature in the cool conservatory. A few 
of the best berried Roses are R. rugosa alba 
(orange-scarlet), R. rugosa rubra (deep scar¬ 
let), K. pomifera (Rose Apples), (deep red). 
These three have very large fruits, almost the 
size of Medlars. The heps of R. rugosa atro- 
purpurea are also of good size and of a very 
deep purplish-crimson. In R. rugosa calo- 
carpa we have large trusses ot the deepest 
scarlet, quite round, and the size of a large 
Pea. Rosa rubrifolia also has large bunches 
of intense crimson berries, that show up well 
against the purplish-red foliage. R. spinosis- 
sima maxima has small black fruits, and those 
of R. lucida are also very bright. Some plants 
of the above are showy at the time of writ¬ 
ing, but will not be safe from birds much 
longer. A good number of Rugosa Roses is 
used in this district for covert planting, the 
birds, especially pheasants, being very partial 
to the fruits, and, as the plants are perfectly 
hardy, and thrive in any soil or position, it is 
st range they are not more generally used. 

Sussex. 


ROSES IN POTS. 

To secure a good supply of cut Roses during 
the winter, one must commence at once. 
Two methods may be adopted. One 
cither start with plants having ripened wood 
in October or early in November, or one can 
keep a few plants growing steadily upon the 
cool side of a wall until the colder nights 
warn us the plants must be taken under 
cover. If tbe.se latter have been growing 
steadily, and were not allowed to bloom 
during the summer, they will soon produce 
growth, with flower-buds when one ceases to 
pick these off. I prefer to start with those 
that have had a fair amount of rest for eight 
or ten weeks. When a batch of plants has 
once been forced, they, if kept healthy, come 
into bloom sooner when again forced, because 
the earliness of their growth conduces to a 
corresponding earliness in ripening. Plants 
that have been forced during the winter can 
be placed in the open by the middle of June, 
and not watered too freely. This will cause 
a gradual ripening of wood, and a little much- 
needed rest will result. They should not, 
however, be allowed to get dry enough to in 
jure the roots. If it can be arranged to half¬ 
plunge the pots upon a concrete bottom, 
worms will be avoided, and the drought eo 
fatal to pot plants, that cannot draw]any re- 
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serve from roots with a free run into sur¬ 
rounding soil, is also avoided. 

The plants should have been overhauled, 
and the necessary repotting done ere this. I 
do not believe in repotting all of the plants, 
but if each is turned out, one can see at once 
which will be benefited by a shift. This 
turning out need not disturb the roots much, 
while it allows of any attention that may be 
needed to the drainage. I also like to remove 
a little of the surface soil—as much, in fact, 
as can be done without too great disturbance 
of roots. A mulch of good loam and bone- 
meal, or something else fairly strong but 
fresh, will be a great help to the plants, and is 
often preferable to overpotting. If stood in 
a cool but rather close place, tne plants soon 
respond, and the eyes plump up. Prune at 
the time of overhauling. Do not give liquid 
stimulants until the plants are in active 
growth. Choose the forwardest plants for 
the first batch. I find it much better to bring 
the plants on in two or three batches, and, if 
kept cool, one can prolong the season of 
blooming by this method. A deep pit or 
frame is better during the first stages than 
introducing the plants direct to heat. The 
steadier and stouter the new growth breaks, 
the better and more numerous the flowers. 
The plants must be clean from the first, and 
a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. is quite 
sufficient until ihe New' Year, when it may 
rise slightly. Hurrying the plants is the 
chief cause of failure. In the case of 
climbers the same treatment is carried out, 
except that the rods of these must be left 
long and be well ripened. It is a good plan 
to train a dozen or so pot plants of this class 
in oblique cordon fashion, aB the more hori¬ 
zontal position gives a more uniform break 
throughout the long rods. It is not advis¬ 
able to force these unless they have good rods 
of well-matured wood. Given this, they are 
the most certain to please of all forced Roses. 
Any close selection of varieties is difficult, as 
we have such a large number to choose from, 
but the following are really good for the 
purpose : —IF hite: Niphetoe, Molly Sharman 
Crawford, and Lady Quartus Ewart. Red: 
Richmond, Liberty, and General Jacque¬ 
minot. Pink: Catherine Mermet, Brides¬ 
maid, and Mme. Lambard. Crimson 
maroon : Commandant Felix Faure, Souvenir 
do Therese Levet, and Victor Hugo. Yellow: 
Perle dee Jardins, Lady Hillingdon, and 
Mme. Hoste. Orange and apricot: Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Mme. Falcot, and Anna Olivier. 
Marechal Niel (yellow), William Allen 
Richardson (orange and apricot), Climbing 
Niphetos (white), and Reine Marie Hen¬ 
rietta (red), are the most reliable climbers, 
and suited for flowering upon long rods. 

P. U. 


I should get no bloom there. Will you please tell me 
the degrees of their comparative hardiness? 1 have 

S iuite a number of the Marshal Niel plants, I fear, 
or I was given a lot of cuttings from an unnamed 
yellow greenhouse Rose,” and several of theee 
flourished, and appear to be undoubtedly Marshal. 
Is there any chance of them doing well on the 
south side of a house away from the wall, as on an 
arch or the like? 1 have no better room for them, 
but would rather part with them than kill them.— 
V. Fuchs. 

[It would have been better had you planted 
out these own-root plants last month, but as 
you have no glass, and wish to plant them 
out, you can do so. The Marechal Niel plants 
coula be grown as bushes on the south side of 
the house, away from the wall, but do not 
train them on the arches. They would do 
much better as bushes. Bouquet d’Or, Celine 
Forestier, and W. A. Richardson will do very 
well on the arches. You can shelter them 
with evergreen boughs if the weather be very 
wintry. These three varieties are about 
equally hardy.] 

White Boses on their own roots in Sonth 
Cornwall.— 1 should be much obliged if you would 
give me the names cf half-a-dozen free-flowering 
white and cream Roses on their own roots, suited 
for planting in a large, crescent-shaped bed on a 
slope, south-west aspect, shaded slightly on the west 
and north-west. The soil is dry and light and near 
the sea.— South Cornwall. 

[Six really good varieties of this shade of 
colour would be : Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Peace, Marie Van Houtte, Souvenir du Pre¬ 
sident Carnot, Prince de Bulgarie, and Hon. 
Edith Gifford. We gather from your note 
that you mean bush Roses when you say “ on 
their own roots.” Strictly speaking, this 
refers to plants struck from cuttings, but we 
doubt whether you could obtain such plants. 
You could get them budded on Brier roots.] 
Boses for warm wall.— I have a warm south 
and west angle, where 1 have a few winter-flowering 
shrubs. I want to fill ft with dwarf Roses, the 
longest in flower of all, but they must be beautiful 
ones. I shall have some H. Teas near the path, 
such as Pharisacr, Betty, etc.; but as the whole 
angle is filled with a big square bed, would you re¬ 
commend some China Rose6 to make large bushes 
among the 6hrubs? Would the following be vigorous? 
Comtesse de Cayla, Irene Watts. Laurette Me^simy, 
Queen Mab, Mrs. Bosanquet, Antoinette Guillerat. 
Mme. Eugene Resal, Fabvier, and Fellenberg. There 
are only a very few shrubs (such as Wintersweet), 
and the soil is well-drained. Would such as Mme. 
A. Chatenay do for large bush Roses and flower as 
long as Chinas?— V. Fuchs. 

[We think such a position could be filled 
with a better-class Rose, excepting Comtesse 
de Cayla, Irene Watts, and Queen Mab. 
These are equal to Teas, and are really China 
Teas. Some good Tea Roses, that flower as 
freely as the Chinas, would be: Comtesse 
Festetics Hamilton, Mme. Lambard, Wm. R. 
Smith, Anna Ollivier, Lady Roberts, Marie 
Van Houtte, Peace, G. Nabonnand, General 
Schablikine, Corallina, Warrior, General 
Gallieni, and the following Hybrid Teas: 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Betty, Earl of War¬ 
wick, General Mac Arthur, etc. These would 


A BRILLIANT BED OF ROSES. 
Although there is now quite a goodly 
number of brilliant Roses in most gardens in 
the autumn, pink Roses of a yellowish shade 
are oftenest seen. I like to see a bold mass 
of one colour and, if possible, of one variety, 
but am aware that this is not practicable m 
very many gardens. 

A bed of crimson Roses for autumnal dis¬ 
play would consist of a centre pillar of Gruss 
an Teplitz, with standards of tne same dotted 
over the bed at a convenient distance from 
each other—say, 6 feet apart. Then as a 
groundwork I would suggest General Mac- 
Arthur as a centre group, then a ring of 
Richmond, and another ring of Charlotte 
Klemm and Princesse de Sagan, with an 
outer ring of the old Crimson China. 

Such a bed as I have described would not 
only be gay in September and October, but 
it would be very effective in July and August. 
All of the varieties named have been flower¬ 
ing with me continuously since the com¬ 
mencement of the Rose season. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Own-root Boses.—I have some good, young own- 
root plants of Marechal Niel. Bouquet d’Or, Celine 
Forestier. and W. A. Richardson. Will you kindly 
tell me if any of these will stand an open position? 
I have no glass, and but little room on tne worm 
side of the hou«e. Probably this should all be given 
to Marshal Niel. Would any of them stand in on 
open position on a large lawn, trained on a small, 
dead tree or on an open trellis, facing west, exposed 
to north wind? I have a north wall vacant, but fear 


all make good big bushes if left practically 
unpruned.] 

Rosa Gustav Crunsrwald (H.T.).— This 
Rose has fine form and colour, and in autumn 
the flowers, borne on tall, towering growths, 
are very beautiful. The colour is rosy-car¬ 
mine, which at this season of the year is 
much intensified, with a lovely yellowish suf¬ 
fusion at the base of the petals. From what 
is this yellowish shading obtained? Is it 
from Grossherzogin Victoria Melitta, its 
seed-parent, or from the Austrian Copper 
Brier, its pollen-parent? I am inclined to 
think it is the latter, although the seed- 
parent has bequeathed the splendid blossom 
and lovely petal which it inherited from 
Caroline Testout, although Safrano was its 
seed-parent. I can recommend Gustave 
Grunerwald, believing it to be one of the 
most distinct varieties of the rose-pink or 
carmine-rose shade, and its splendid, up¬ 
right growths are ideal for grouping.— Rosa. 

Boses for walls (T. J. Daniel ).—For the south¬ 
west wall, which Is only 4 feet high, you would find 
W. A. Richardson too vigorous. This would do 
better on the south-east wall. For the first-named 
wall you should plant such Roses ns Marie Van 
Houtte, Anna Ollivier, Lady Roberts, General Mac 
Arthur, White Maman Cochet, La Tosca, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Comtesse de Cayla, etc. On the south¬ 
east wall you could plant Climbing Caroline Testout, 
Climbing *K. A. Victoria, Climbing Liberty, Mine. 
Alfred Carrifere, Dr. Rouges, or Bouquet d'Or. 

Bose Ecarlate In autnmn.— I have been 
specially pleased thus autumn with the behaviour of 
| this brilliant Rose. It is of a fine colour, and, next 
to the old Crimson China, quite one of the brightest 
Roses in our collection.— Rosa.-■ 
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INDOOR PLANT3. 

DIPLADENIAS. 

When large specimen plants were popular, 
Dipladenias were far more generally grown 
than they are now, for the blossoms are of 
but little use for cutting. Still, they are re¬ 
markably showy climbers for the stove or in¬ 
termediate-house, and, as the foliage is not 
too dense, they do not obstruct the light when 
treated in this way. About thirty species of 
Dipladenia are known, all being natives of 
the tropical portion of South America. Be¬ 
side these species, numerous garden forms 
have been raised, perhaps the best-known 
being D. Brearleyana, with very large flowers, 
which, on first opening, are pink, but they 
gradually change to brilliant crimson. Other 
good garden forms are amabilis, insignis, 
arnoena, and hybrida, an illustration of winch 
we give. Botanically, it is classed with D. 
Martiana, a very old species from Brazil, but 
the hybrid is a much superior plant. Dipla¬ 
denia" Martiana is more generally known in 
gardens as D. crassinoda, from the thickened 
joints of the stem. It has rose-coloured blos¬ 
soms, but, as a rule, it does not flower with 


FINE FOLIAGED BEGONIAS. 

We have now in our gardens a great number 
of Begonias remarkable for their handsome 
foliage. They are all either forms of Begonia 
Rex or hybrids between that species and one 
or two allied kinds. An exceedingly interest¬ 
ing group of the members of this section may 
at the present time be seen in Messrs. 
Veitch’s Nursery at Chelsea. A considerable 
number of varieties is there gathered to¬ 
gether, and many of them are very beautiful. 
Any attempt to describe the different mark¬ 
ings will, in many cases, end in failure, for 
although their distinctive points are evident 
when compared together, yet they are diffi¬ 
cult to express in words. A few of the most 
striking are : President Carnot, the major 
portion of whose leaf is covered with large 
silvery blotches, which almost hide the 
bronzy-green ground colour; Brian Boru. a 
vivid green margin and centre, this last being 
enclosed by a broad silvery band ; Adolphe 
Pollock, bronzy - green and silver, the 
arrangement of the markings being quite dis¬ 
tinct from either of the preceding: The 
Queen, an almost indescribable leaf, having 
a bronzy-purple margin and centre and a 
green and silver band; La France, whose 



Dipladenia liybrida. 


the same freedom as some of the garden 
forms. 

Among the true species, beside those men¬ 
tioned above, are 

D. splendens, from the Organ Mountains, 
with large pink blossoms. This has un¬ 
doubtedly played a part in the production of 
some of the garden kinds. 

Dipladenia boliviensis.— In this species 
the flowers are pure white, the interior of the 
throat of a delightful orange shade. A suc¬ 
cession of blossoms is kept up for months, 
nnd, the leaves being of a smooth, shining 
green, the plant is less affected by insect pests 
than most of the other species. Moreover, it 
requires less heat than most, of them, as I 
have lately seen it flowering freely in a com¬ 
paratively cool house. This species was in¬ 
troduced by Richard Pearce, and was 
awarded the first prize as the best new- 
flowering plant at the summer show of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1868. 

Dipladenia atropurpurea.— The flowers 
of this are about the size of those of D. boli¬ 
viensis, but of a deep, rich, purplish-crimson 
colour. It was first introduced from Brazil 
in 1842, when it attracted a good deal of at¬ 
tention. After this, however, it was lost to 
cultivation till accidentally re-introduced in 
1889. Even no\v it is a searco plant, but 
worthy of extended cultivation. X. 
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leaf i3 for the great part of a kind of rosy- 
carmine tint. Three distinct species were 
also noted—viz., Begonia Bowringeana, B. 
Rex, and B. decora. This last was introduced 
from Penang and distributed by Messrs. 
Veitch in 1893. The leaves .are of a peculiar 
bronzy reddish-brown, with the principal 
veins marked with yellowish-green. In itself 
a pretty and distinct Begonia, this is also 
valuable from the delightful forms it has 
given xiff from association with the varieties 
of Begonia Rex. 

Some of the flowering kinds have very 
handsome foliage, particularly Luzerna, 
whose large, oblique-shaped leaves arc of a 
bright, bronzy-green suffused with red, while 
1 the huge drooping clusters of carmine red 
1 flowers mako a goodly show'. The varieties 
which have originated from Begonia Rex, 
above referred to, are far less popular now 
than they were a generation or so ago ; still, 
where warm house plants are grown, they 
certainly form a very pleasing feature. They 
are readily propagated by leaves put in dur¬ 
ing the spring and early summer months, 
and a representative collection can bo pur¬ 
chased at a comparatively cheap rate. This 
was not always the case, for within my 
memory Begonia Rex itself, ' then a new 
plant, was sold at three guinea* e'ach, the 
! demand for it even at that rate being con¬ 


siderable. Nothing approaching such a sum 
would be realised nowadays, however striking 
the plant might be. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Salvia splendens for summer blooming.— 

When are the cuttings of Salvia splendens put in lor 
summer blooming? Spring-«truck plantB do not 
bloom, although large plants, until late. What is 
the beet place to root the cuttings?—D. B. A. 

[Salvia splendens may for summer bloom¬ 
ing be struck in August or September, or 
again from young shoots in early spring. 
Cuttings may be rooted in a close case in a 
greenhouse temperature in August, but in 
early spring they need a little more heat. 
With regard to the non-flowering of your 
plants, we may point out that Salvia 
splendens has always been looked upon as a 
subject for flowering in late summer and 
early autumn. Within the last few years, 
however, some dwarfer and earlier-flowering 
forms have been put into commerce. Ono of 
the best of these is Pride of Zurich, often 
known simplv as Zurich, which is the best of 
all for outdoor work. As you do not seem 
to have yet put in any cuttings, and it is now 
too late to expect a reasonable measure of 
success in striking them, we should advise 
you to wait until the spring, and obtain then, 
from a reliable source, a few plants of the 
variety Zurich, which should give you every 
satisfaction. At the same time, the position 
occupied by the plants during the summer 
has a crood deal to do with their flowering or 
otherwise, as, in order to induce them to 
bloom early when out-of-doors, they need a 
position fuily exposed to the sun.] 

Keeping Zonal Pelargoniums.— As I would 
much rather have a few well-grown, large specimen 
Pelargoniums in my conservatory than double the 
number of small ones, I shall be greatly obliged if 
you will kindly advise me as to the best way of stor¬ 
ing the largest of thoso which will soon be taken 
from the beds. Can they be shaken out. cut hack, 
and stored in sand in a box?—J. S. H., Ascot. 

[As you wish to keep the best of your 
Pelargoniums now planted out for growing 
into large specimens next year, the better 
way will be to lift them all, selecting thoso 
with a fair amount of fibrous roots. Any 
straggling branches or long, cord-like roots 
may bo shortened back. The plants must 
then be firmly potted in a compost made up 
principally of fibrous loam lightened by a 
little leaf-mould and sand. They must then 
be wintered in a good, light position in the 
greenhouse, giving them enough water to 
keep the soil moist. You will find that all 
or nearly all of the leaves will drop, and the 
scales on the stems will also turn brown. 
When ouite shrivelled, the scales should be 
removed, care being taken not to injure the 
bark in any way. Pots 5 inches in diameter 
will, in all probability, be a very suitable 
size iu which to put the plants. Treated in 
this way you will, in spring, have established 
plants ready to make good growth if shifted 
into larger pots. Any stopping or even cut¬ 
ting back of a particular shoot should be done 
a few days before potting. Pots from 
6 inches to 8 inches in diameter will at that 
season be a reasonable shift, and so placed 
that they get plenty of light and air, and 
turned round frequently, they will soon form 
effective specimens for the conservatory.] 

Growing Cyclamens.—Will you please tell mo 
the best way to grow Cyclamens? I see plants at 
spring shows covered with bloom. Mine are never 
satisfactory. I have some old corms and young ones 
from seed this year. Will it do to let these young 
ones flower? I tried stopping a few seedlings flower¬ 
ing once, and they never did any good. Old cormn 
flower a little. I give them a warm place in winter 
and a frame iu summer, aud do not let them get dry. 
— INQUIRER. 

[The fine examples of Cyclamen that ono 
meets with at shows arc generally grown by 
thoso who cultivate them ill quail tit). 
Cyclamens are more particular iu their 
cultural requirements than many other nlants, 
hence, when a house is devoted to their cul¬ 
ture the most suitable treatment can be then 
given. The seed may be sown in August, in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and 
placed in a structure where a nice, genial 
temperature is maintained. It, as a rule, 
germinates irregularly, hence it should be 
sown thinly, as the earliest plants can then 
be lifted carefully and potted singly without, 
disturbing the others. Ffuring the winter 
they need a light position and a temperature 
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of 60 degs. to 60 dees. By spring many of 
the plants may be shifted into 8-mch pots, 
and soon after midsummer they should be 
ready for putting into pots 5 inches in 
diameter, in which they may be allowed to 
flower. During August and September the 
plants grow freely, when they will do 
well in a cold-frame, provided care is taken 
to remove them to a warmer structure before 
the nights grow cold. When the pots are 
well filled with roots a dose of weak liquid- 
manure once a week will be beneficial. Im¬ 
portant items in the culture of Cyclamens 
are to keep them clear of insect pests, thrips 
and aphides being particularly troublesome, 
to allow a free circulation of air without 
direct draught, to maintain an even tempera¬ 
ture and a moist atmosphere. Plenty of light 
during the winter is also very essential. A 
liberal amount of water, consistent with per¬ 
fect drainage, is necessary. Old plants that 
have flowered may be kept dry for a time 
after all the leaves have died off, but not 
before. They must then in July be shaken 
quite clear of the old soil, and repotted, after 
which they should be stood in a frame. 
Shade from the hottest sunshine is very essen¬ 
tial. . As the plants grow, plenty of air must 
be given, otherwise the young feaves are apt 
to damp. In dull, moist days it- will be a 
great advantage to remove the lights alto¬ 
gether.] 

Xdlluxn nepalense.-1 have Juat bought a Lily 
under the name of L. sulphureum. It la,. however, 
very different from the plant eo-called In Kew 
Gardens, which is a Trumpet Lily. I enclose a sketch 
showing the shape of the flower of mv specimen. 
There are two flowers on the stem, which is 3 feet 
high. The colour of the flower is a delicate canary- 
yellow, except the inside of the throat, which Is of 
an intense red-purple. The flower is 4 inches across 
and has a delicate fragrance. The leaves are scat¬ 
tered. narrow, and pointed in the middle of the 
stem, broader at the top, but entirely absent on the 
lower half. The plant has fairly abundant stem- 
roots. I should be much obliged if you could give 
roe the true name of this Lily and some hints on its 
cultivation.—L. M. 

[From your characteristic sketch and lucid 
description there is no difficulty whatever in 
identifying the Lily as Lilium nepalense. 
The reason of it being supplied in place of 
Lilium sulphureum is not far to seek, for 
both Lilies are natives of Upper Burmah, and 
grow closely associated with each other. 
Furthermore, they are not grown to a com¬ 
mercial extent in this country, and,- therefore, 
the supply is kept up from bulbs collected 
wild in Burmah. The bulbs of these two 
Lilies greatly resemble each other, for though 
some individuals mav be picked out with con¬ 
fidence, there are others concerning which it 
is impossible to speak positively till the young 
growth pushes above ground. In th'e way it 
is, of course, quite easy for a mistake to 
happen. Lilium nepalense is a difficult Lily 
to crow after the first, season, and it is very 
nrobable that '’ours will not flower next year. 
The most successful treatment will be to keen 
it in the greenhouse, supnlving it regularly 
with water till the stem dies down, when -it 
should be repotted in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand, then returned to the greenhouse 
and given iust enough water to keep the soil 
moist. When young growth is pushed up in 
the Bpring more w ater should be given.] 

Lotus jaoobaeus. —In my younger days this 
Lotus was frequently to be met with treated 
ns a greenhouse plant, but now it is seldom 
grown. I was, however, reminded of it re¬ 
cently by seeing some good examples flower¬ 
ing in the open ground, where they had been 
planted when the spring frosts were over. 

A native of the Cape Verde Islands, Lotus 
jacobmus forms a freely-branched, bush-like 
plant, whose slender shoots are clothed with 
divided leaves, whose leaflets are narrow and 
hoarv. The Pea-shaped flowers, borne in 
Bmall corymbs well above the foliage, are in 
colour a deep purple, almost black. This 
Lotus may be struck from cuttings, and it 
can also be readily raised from seeds, but 
plants obtained in this way vary somewhat 
in the colour of the flowers. Another desir¬ 
able species of Lotus which has become 
popular of late years is Lotus peliorrhynchus, 
introduced from Tenerille in 1884. This has 
long trailing branches, clothed with narrow 
greenish leaves and curiously-ehapcd scarlet 
flowers. As a basket plant it is e^en to con¬ 
siderable ad\nntngftf‘ w'hile it is vpt\ 
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useful for the draping of sir^es, edging of 
groups, and similar purposes. Of late years, 
too, it has been often used iu the flower 
garden.—X. 

Gomphia olivaformis.— “The Dictionary 
of Gardening ” gives this as the name of a 
very pretty stove plant now in flower, while 
in the Kew Hand List it is referred to as 
Gomphia decora. It is a native of Brazil, 
and there forms a shrub or small tree from 
15 feet to 20 feet in height. Outside of a 
botanic garden it is very rarely met with, yet 
where stove or intermediate plants are grown 
it merits a place. One great point in its 
favour is the fact that, when propagated from 
cuttings, which are not at all difficult to 
strike, it will flower freely in quite a small 
state. Its usual habit is to form a branching 
bush, clothed with broadly lanceolate leaves, 

. nearly 6 inches long, and of a deep, shining 
j green colour. The flowers are borne in large 
! terminal branching panicles. They are of a 
rich golden-yellow colour, and a specimen 
when in full bloom makes a goodly show. 
What is more, the flowering season of this 
Gomphia extends over the autumn and win¬ 
ter months. It will thrive with the treatment 
given to the general run of stove plants, and 
succeeds perfectly in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand. It was introduced in 1868.— 
G. S. C. 

Work for sparo frames* —I suppose 
scarcely any gardener or amateur has too 
many frames and lights at this season. A 
frame covering a propagating-bed at this sea¬ 
son is exceedingly useful, as almost every 
greenhouse or nardy plant can be rooted 
therein. Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Primulas, 
and Calceolarias will receive just the treat¬ 
ment they require in a cold-frame through 
the early stages of growth till the frost comes 
at the end of September or a little later. For 
this work, we generally place the frames in 
a reversed position, with back to the north. 
If there is a frame which is vacant after pro¬ 
ducing a crop of early Melons, it might be 
filled now with cuttings of Roses, especially 
the Btrong varieties of Hybrid Teas, which do 
so well on their own roots. Make the soil 
firm, and dibble the cuttings in firmly, and 
keep them moist, but with a bed of moist 
manure under them, they will not require 
much water, and roots will soon form.— 
E. H. 

The greenhouse.— To grow Tree-Carnations 
well, they should have a light house to them¬ 
selves, with a night temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs. The reason why so many fail to do 
these well is they lack the necessary means for 
doing the work. Failures are common 
where they have to be grown in a mixed col¬ 
lection, where ventilation is deficient, and 
the atmospheric conditions unsuitable. The 
plants which are grown outside in 'summer 
and moved to a light, well-ventilated house 
at the end of September, and carefully 
watered, usually flower well. To do Carna¬ 
tions well requires a specialist. I have one 
friend who has built up a considerable busi¬ 
ness in this way. It is a mistake to use much 
manure or to feed lavishly, as overfeeding 
produces soft growth, which does not flower. 
What manures are used should be selected to 
make the growth hard and firm, and should 
include potash and phosphates. A little dash 
of something more stimulating may be given 
when the buds are forming. 

Bulbs for forcing.— The Freesias, Roman 
Hyacinths, and other early-flowering bulbs 
that were potted in August are now making 
roots freely, and will soon be in a fit condition 
for moving indoors. They will not require 
hard forcing—in fact, wo pot or box early to 
avoid the necessity for much fire-heat. All 
later-flowering bulbs should be potted or 
boxed now, and bo placed in a cool place to 
make roots. Where many bulbs are grown 
for cutting, a covering of litter will do as well 
as Cocoa-fibre or ashes, and will, moreover, 
6avc labour. This is one of the items 
which require very careful ordering and 
management now. Where forcing shrubs and 
Spiraeas are grown at home, they should soon 
be potted up, though they may stand outside 
for a time, as, if frost comcB, the pots may be . 
protected with litter. English-grown Lilacs 
and other shrub* are as goud as Dutch, and I 
carriage is *a\ efl. 1 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TIMING THE FLOWEli-BUDS. 

Each year I become stronger in my couvic- 
tion that stopping the growth of the plants, 
either for the purpose of obtaining good 
blooms or having the same in perfection at a 
given date for an exhibition, is not a good 
system in practice. It is good only on paper. 
Many an amateur who has studied the lists 
of names and various dates for stopping the 
plants, and been led thereby to follow the 
instructions, has wondered why success has 
been but partial. Had the same pains been 
bestowed on the plants in the other matters 
of culture, without stopping the growth from 
the time the cuttings were rooted, results 
would, I am certaiu, be more pleasing. There 
is no method of cultivating these big show 
Chrysanthemums that can make it certain we 
are to obtain perfect blooms at a given date, 
nor that all shall open the blossoms in a 
perfect manner. My own idea is that, if we 
take, say, a-score of plants grown without 
any “ stopping ” or “pinching” throughout 
the season, we shall obtain a greater per¬ 
centage of what we will call show blooms, 
and these at the period required, than we 
shall from the same number of plants that 
have been treated in the scientific method, 
which, as I say, looks so well on paper. I have 
before me a plant of the Japanese variety 
Mrs. G. Mileham, which was duly stopped 
at a date e&rlv in April to give the second- 
crown bud. This variety is typical of those 
which are termed rather early for exhibition. 
At the present time (October 14th) the flower- 
buds are iust opening; but the developed 
flowers will be sadly wanting in breadth and, 
that greater quality, depth. This same sort, 
the cuttings of which were rooted at the 
same time, but grown without stopping, is un¬ 
folding big, deep, handsome blooms, with, 
apparently, a never-ending quantity of florete 
ready to expand. Precisely similar results 
are being obtained from that grand variety 
Lady Talbot, which the papers say should 
be stooped for second crown. It is clear that 
wo cannot win prizes with this popular 
autumn flower unless we obtain crown buds, 
and these appear in a natural way. I know 
varieties differ in the time of showing these ; 
but not to that great extent those who favour 
“stopping ” would have us believe. 

General rules are quite sufficient for all. 
The majority of varieties produce their 
blossoms in the best trim early in November. 
A few notable varieties are at their best—at 
least, in the south—rather before that time. 
Yet a few are late. In regard to these, I 
cannot call to mind hardly a variety that 
growers who exhibit cannot do without. It, 
therefore, comes to this: We desire to grow 
the sorts that open their flowers early from 
crown-buds, so that they may be kept fresh 
For the November shows. This can now be 
done by rooting the cuttings rather later than 
the bulk, and keeping the flowers fresh when 
fully developed by placing them in a cool 
room, outhouse, or the like. This latter plan 
is described in “ Chrysanthemums and their 
Culture,” by Edwin Molyneux, a book written 
before these fads and fancies of stopping 
were known, and one which may now be 
studied for its sound practical advice. 

Stopping the growth by taking away the 
points of the shoots gives a check that is 
never recovered from. It takes away some¬ 
thing that has an effect on the subsequent 
size and quality of the flower. It is not 
natural, and it applies to Chrysanthemums 
whether cultivated for exhibition or as bush- 
plants for a Quantity of flowers. It is some¬ 
times followed for the purpose of dwarfing 
the plants; but if height be an objection, 
there is plenty of varieties of a dwarf nature. 
All who grow the flower and are now looking 
forward to a rich harvest of blossom will do 
well to note results of pinching. If they do, 
manv will come to the conclusion which in¬ 
spires these remarks, that it is delusive. 
Were the practice discontinued, it would 
make Chrysanthemum growing a much easier 
matter for amateurs, many of whom are in a 
continual maze of dates and figures, and in 
doubt as to how to treat their plants.- 

H. S. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GROUPS OF HARDY PLANTS IN 
ORCHARD. 

Very often there are places in orchards or 
fruit gardens which might be devoted to 
flowers with great advantage. The shade or 
partial shade assists some plants, and there 
are spaces w-here they can get the sun, if it is 
wanted. The illustration shows groups of 
Japanese Anemones and the free-flowering 
Yuccas, plants which go well together, and 
give us a handsome autumnal bloom. Tho 
vines, also, creep up the trees, and the stems 
and foliage of tho trees afford us relief. 

HINTS ON BULBS. 

A great many of the bulbs of the Bermuda 
Lily (Lilium longiflorum Harrisi) are sent 


Exactly the same applies to Narcissi, that 
have been kept out of the ground too long, 
for there is often a quantity of leaves, and 
if the bulb is dug up and cut in two, the em¬ 
bryo flower may be found therein quite dead. 

Lilium candidum is another subject parti¬ 
cularly liable to be injured by late planting. 
If it is intended to transplant this Lily, which 
should on no account be done unless it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, the transplanting ought not 
to be delayed beyond the month of August, 
as at that time the basal roots are ready to 
start away into active growth. The bulbs of 
this Lily sent here from the continent in large 
numbers are often infested with the Lily 
disease, and fuilures among them are, conse¬ 
quently, by no means infrequent. 

This caution as to the evil effects of late 
planting might be well extended to bulbs in 
general, for they all suffer greatly if kept out 


Wo have enough of Sweet Pea varieties now, 
and to spare, tlio majority being more attrac¬ 
tive for colour or for size of bloom than for 
perfume. Even if the colours of the flowers 
now produced by Everlasting Peas could be 
more widely varied, there is not the least 
hope that any perfume could be added to 
them by intercrossing. There is even no as¬ 
sumption that the perennial species inter¬ 
cross. Still further, the flowering season of 
the Everlasting Pea is a short one, whilst that 
of the annual Sweet Pea, under good culture, 
extends over a long season. One fails to se* 
any benefit arising, even if any such suggested 
cross has a successful result.—A. D. 

PLANTS FOR HEAVY CLAY SOIL. 

Kindly give me a list of evergreen and flowering 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, with height and 
colour, for a rather heavy clay soil, fairly sheltered 
from the north, but otherwise open? It is u fresh, 


Groups of Japanese Anemone and flowering Yuccas in orchard garden—October, 1910. 


from Bermuda packed in stone-duet, and in 
this they are by dealers usually kept till they 
are finally disposed of. After a time the 
bulb suffers from its dry surroundings, and 
the best advice, therefore, is not to delay pur¬ 
chasing the bulbs long after their arrival in 
this country, which takes place, as a rule, 
in the first half of August. They should be 
potted as soon as possible after this, grown 
cool till the bulbs are w’ell rooted, and then 
the temperature given will depend upon the 
time at which the plants are required to 
flower. The same caution is very necessary 
in tho case of Freesias, whoso small bulbs 
suffer greatly if kept out of the ground too 
long. I have seen them lying on warehouse 
shelves or in paper bags thereon till the 
month of October. Bulbs subjected to this 
treatment could not be expected to give a 
satisfactory crop of blossoms, and in many 
cases that came linger my notice, they threw- 1 
ip) plenty pf ljaves^iyut vw jtor flowers. 


of the ground too long. Late last November 
I saw some thousands of Narcissi being sent 
away, and I wonder what the flow-ers were 
like, or in what condition the bulbs are now. 
It is, I know-, a great temptation for many to 
purchase bulbs of all kinds when they ore 
advertised so cheaply in November, or even 
in December, but in order to obtain good re¬ 
sults, not a spring-flowering bulb should be 
out of the ground after the month of October. 
Large, solid bulbs, such as Hyacinths, are 
less affected by this treatment than the small 
ones, such as Scilla sibirica, Cbionodoxas, 
Ixias, and Sparaxis. X. 

Hybridising perennial Peas.— Very many 
efforts have been made to intercross the Sweet 
Pea and tho Everlasting Pea, but, so far, 
without result. It is difficult to imagine why 
there should be any desire to so change the 
nature of both Peas as to create what might 
be, at the best, nothing better than a mongrel. 


newly-made garden, and I would like a fairly con¬ 
tinuous supply of flowers.—H. C. 

[The following would be likely to give 
satisfaction under the conditions named : — 

Evergreen shrubs. — Berberis Aqui 
folium, 3 feet to 4 feet, yellow, March and 
April; Berberis buxifolia, 6 feet, yellow, end 
of April; Berberis Darwini, 6 feet to 8 feet, 
orange, May; Berberis stenophylla, G feet, 
yellow', May; Euonymus japonicus in variety, 
different heights, ornamental foliage; Ilex 
(Holly) of sorts; Osmanthus, shrubs with 
Ilolly-like leaves; Viburnum Tinue (Laures- 
tinus), a well-known white-flowered wijnter- 
blooming evergreen. 

Deciduous shrubs. —Berberis Thunbergi, 
2 feet, greenish-yellow, spring (the autumn 
tints ana berries are very bright); Berberis 
vulgaris, 6 feet, yellow, spring, scarlet ber¬ 
ries ; Colutea arboroscens (Bladder Senna), 
G feet to 10 feet, .yellow, late spring and 
early 8iimH!iyr : ;M’^ol#te& cruenta, velvety 
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brown j Cotoneaster liorizontalie, white, 
spring ; Cotoneaster Simonsi, 4 feet to 6 feet, 
orange, scarlet berries in autumn ; Crataegus 
(Thorns) of sorts ; Cydonia japonica, 3 feet 
to 6 feet, flowers variously coloured, blooms 
in early spring ; Cytisus nlbus (white Spanish 
Broom), 4 feel to 7 feet, white. May ; Cytisus 
nigricans, 3 feet to 4 feet, yellow, July; Cy¬ 
tisus prnecox, 6 feet to 8 feet, cream-coloured, 
April ; Cytisus scoparius, 6 feet, spring; and 
Cytisus Scoparius Andreanus, with yellow 
and reddish-brown flowers respectively; 
Deutzia crenata flore-pleno, 6 feet, white, 
July ; Forsythia intermedia, 6 feet, yellow, 
March ; Forsythia viridissima, 5 feet, a little 
later than the preceding; Genista hispanica 
(Spanish Furze), 2.V feet, yellow-, June; Hy¬ 
drangea paniculata grandiflora, 4 feet to 

5 feet, cream, August ; Hypericums of sorts, 

1 foot to 4 feet, yellow-, summer; Kerria 
japonica, 3 feet to 6 feet, yellow, April; 
Olearia Haasti, 4 feet, white, July ; Phila¬ 
delphia of sorts 3 feet to 10 feet, white, June 
and July; Roses in innumerable variety; 
Spartium junceum (Spanish Broom), 6 feet, 
golden-yellow-, summer; Spiraea Aitchisoni, 
8 feet, white, August; Spiraea arguta, 4 feet, 
white, April; Spiraea bracteata, 5 feet, white, 
May and June; Spiraea Douglasi, 6 feet to 
7 feet, red, July and August; Spiraea 
japonica, 2 feet to 4 feet, white, pink, and 
red, summer ; Spiraea Lindlevana, 8 feet to 
10 feet, cream, August; Spiraea Menziesi, 

6 feet, reddish, summer; Symphoricarpus 
racemosus (Snowberry), 6 feet, large white 
berries in autumn ; Viburnum Opulus sterile 
(Snowball-tree), 12 feet, white, spring; and 
Weigelas of sorts. The flowers of these vary 
from white to crimson, and are borne mostly 
in June, but 6ome, and the crimson-flowered 
Eva Rathke in particular, will continue to 
bloom more or less throughout the entire 
summer. 

Herbaceous plants.— A chilleas of sorts, 

1 foot to 4 feet, various colours, summer; 
Aconitum (Monkshood), 2 feet to 5 feet, 
mostly blue, summer; Anchusa italics, Drop- 
more variety, 4 feet, blue, summer; Anemone 
japonica in variety, 3 feet, white, early 
autumn ; Asters in great variety, mostly in 
late summer and early autumn; Centaurea 
montana (perennial Cornflower), 2 feet, 
various, spring till autumn; Centranthus 
(Valerian) ruber, 3 feet, red, summer; 
Chrysanthemum maximum in variety, 2 feet 
to 3 feet, white, summer; Chrysanthemum 
uliginosum, 5 feet, white, early autumn ; Del¬ 
phiniums, mostly blue, summer; DictamnuB 
Fraxinella, 2^ feet, red, June and July; 
Doronicums of sorts, 1 foot to 2 feet, yellow, 
April and May; Echinops (Globe Thistle) of 
sorts, 3 feet to 5 feet, blue, summer and 
autumn ; Eryngiuin (Sea Holly), 2 feet to 
fl feet, blue, July to September ; Gaillardias 
of sorts, 2 feet, red and yellow, summer; 
Galega officinalis, 4 feet, blue and white, 
summer; Geraniums, perennial, of sorts; 
Geums of sorts, 1 foot to 2 feet, yellow to 
scarlet, spring to autumn ; Gypsophila, 3 feet, 
white, June till autumn ; Heleniums of sorts, 

2 feet to 5 feet, August and September; 
Helianthus (perennial Sunflower), various, 
end of summer and autumn ; Hemerocallis 
(Day Lily) of sorts ; Iris germanica of sorts ; 
Kniphofias of sorts, 4 feet to 6 feet, yellow 
and scarlet, August and September ; Lathy- 
rus latifolius (Everlasting Pea), red and 
white ; Lupins in variety ; Lychnis of sorts; 
Megasea (Broad-leaved Saxifrage), early 
spring; Monarda didvina (Bergamot), 3 feet, 
scarlet, all the summer; Oenothera (Evening 
Primrose), in variety ; Pmonies of sorts; 
Poppies of 6orts ; Phlox, a vast number of 
xarietiea; Polemoniuni (Jacob’s Ladder) of 
sorts, 1 foot to 3 feet, white and blue, spring 
and summer; Polygonatum multiflurum 

Solomon’s Seal); Potentillas of sorts, 1 foot 
to 2 feet, yellow to scarlet, summer ; Ranun¬ 
culus in variety ; Rudbeckia of sorts, 2 feet 
to 7 feet, yellow, summer and autumn ; Sapo- 
naria officinalis flore-pleno, 2 feet, pink, sum¬ 
mer, Scabiosa caucasica, 3 feet, lilac-blue, 
summer and early autumn ; Kedum specta- 
bile. 1} feet, pink, early autumn ; Kedum 
speetabile atropurpureum, red ; Sidalceas of 
sort-*, 3 feet, white and pink, oil the Mirnmer ; 
Sol id ago' (Golden Rod) of sorts,- 2 feet to 

feel, vc 1 low, lute suiuuffT'j S tat ice latVulia, 
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2 feet, lilac-blue, summer; Verbascums of 
sorts, and Veronicas in variety, flowers mostly 
blue or white. 

The heights given and time of flowering j 
must be regarded as approximate, as a good 
deal depends upon weather, situation, and j 
other matters.] ! 

THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY I 
FLOWERS. 

Sea Hollies.— I have been interested in the : 
j discussion about these which has been ap- ! 
pearing in the pages of Gardening Illus- j 
trated, and I should like to ask “ Kirkcud- , 
j bright ” as to his mode of cultivating the | 
j Giant Sea Holly (Ervngium giganteum). j 
I am led to understand that it is a biennial, 
and what I should like to know- is if he allows 
I it to sow itself or if he saves the seeds and 
sows them in pots or in beds in the open. 

1 My reason for asking is that I have been told 
that most biennials which are self-sown make 
finer plants if allowed to flower where they 
spring from seeds, and that those which have 
i been transplanted are not so vigorous. So 
far as my experience goes this is borne out, 

; but the trouble is that some of these biennials 
i do not come very freely from self-sown 
| seeds, and that in certain cases they have 
! little chance of grow-ing, seeing that the 
| plants are carpeted by others and the seeds 
do not fall under proper conditions for ger¬ 
minating and forming strong seedlings. I 
j know- gardens in which this Giant Sea Holly 
: is grown, and in which there are few plants, 
although their owners tell me that they allow 
all the seedlings to grow-. It seems to me, 

1 therefore, that the seeds of this Sea Holly 
should be sown in a suitable place and the 
seedlings bo transplanted to a position 
where they are to bloom, even at the expense 
i of the loss of a little vigour. I also await 
i with some interest the experience of your 
! widespread readers about E. pandanifolium 
j and E. Serra, with others of these bold and 
picturesque plants. I have seen E. pandani- 
! folium, but it was in a garden far to the 
south-west of England, and, therefore, not 
I to be compared with a Midland garden. 

The Japan Anemones.— A poor and dry 
soil does not appear to suit this Anemone, as 
in such it is shabby and far from being so 
fine in growth or in size of flower as is grown 
in a riciier soil with more moisture. It is a 
plant which, we are told, “will grow- any- 
I where.” So it possibly will, but there is a 
difference between growing well and growing 
badly, and I see quite plainly that Anemone 
japonica repays good cultivation. I was in 
a garden the other day where the white 
variety—the finest of all, to my mind was 
only about a foot and a half high. On ex¬ 
amining the soil I found that it was poor, 
stony, and badly manured, and that the plants 
had suffered some time or other from drought, 
as they had lost their lower leaves. The 
same day I went into another garden where 
the plants are cultivated in a moist border of 
good soil and well manured. The difference 
between the two sets of plants was very 
noticeable, and I have, I hope, learned a 
lesson for my future treatment of this lovely 
autumn flower. I fear that I do not appre¬ 
ciate the semi-double forms I have 6een so 
much as the singles, but that is, I must say, 

; mainly a matter of taste. 

, The Cornish Heath.— I have read with 
1 much pleasure the notes on Heaths which 
, have appeared in Gardening Illustrated 
during the last few* months, and I have ad¬ 
mired the illustrations of these plants which 
have appeared in its pages. I have invested 
in a few, and among these I like the two 
varieties of tho Cornish Heath (Erica vagaiis). 
I first made the acquaintance of this plant 
through seeing the white variety hi a sea¬ 
side garden, and I was much pleased with its 
habit and the pretty flowers it gives. It was 
1 perched pretty high up on a rockery, well 
exposed to cold winds from the sq^ these 
! winds coming from cast and north-cast, with 
! but little shelter. There this Cornish Heath 
| seemed quite hannv, and gave plenty of its 
i nice sprays of white flowers, with the dark, 

1 projecting anthers, which givo a pretty ap- 
I pearance. I have since made the acquaintance 
of its purple or purplish red variety, which is 
very beautiful also. 1 liese Heaths are very 


useful in late summer and autumn, and look 
nice in the border as well as when planted in 
a rock garden. I find that it does not require 
peat, and that it is as hardy as any plant I 
nave in my garden. 

Gypsophila acutifolia.— A brief ac¬ 
quaintance with the lovely Gypsophila pani¬ 
culata (the Gauze-plant) soon led to a wish 
to become the owner of some other Gyp- 
sophilas. But I am not sure that I have done 
wisely in the matter, seeing that I bought a 
sister flower, G. acutifolia bv name, which 
does not give me a tithe of the pleasure 
afforded by G. paniculata. G. acutifolia 
might have been more enjoyed had I not 
know-n the other, but, compared with G. pani¬ 
culata, G. acutifolia must take a back seat, 
and when one has grown it, one is disposed to 
look with some doubt respecting catalogue 
descriptions. It is stiff in its way, when com¬ 
pared with G. paniculata, although ite 
flowers, which are of a kind of rosv-lilac, are 
larger. Then they are not borne in clouds, 
as are those of G. paniculata, so that the 
plant is neither so pretty in the garden nor 
when cut for the house. It is about 3 feet 
high with me. So far as I have seen, none 
of the Gypsophilas can compare with the 
j single and double forms of G. paniculata, 
although I like G. prostrata, which does not 
| come within the same category, seeing that 
it is a rock garden plant. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


i NOTES AND REPLIES . 

I Planting Itiliums.—I have cleared some well- 
drained soil for Liliurns. Hitherto I have found they 
rot. or perish with fungii*. Please tell me what to 
! use to prevent this—lime, wood-ashes, leaf-mould, or 
! any artificial manure? Also, best time for planting 
I Liliums outdoors or in pots?— ROCKERY. 

[In all probability the bulbs were decayed 
prior to planting, and if of imported stock, 
this is most likely to be the case, and nothing 
i can save them. The best time for planting 
sound Lily bulbs is the autumn, though many 
I nre also planted in open weather till April. 

I Late planting is not, however, advised, either 
I for pots or in the open.] 

I Herbaceous border In dry situation.—I am 

1 making a small herbaceous border, 40 feet by 4 feet, 
in a dry spot, which is shaded by overhanging tree* 

| on the north-east, and into which their roots pene¬ 
trate. The border faces south-west, and I have had 
it dug 2 feet deep, mixing manure with the lower 
spit, and adding fresh garden soil on the top. It is 
very dry. and I fear many things would not succeed 
here, and I should be very glad of your advice as 
to the best perennial plants for such a position. If 
you would kindly name the tall ones for the back, 
the medium-growers for the centre, and the dwarfs 
for the front of the border, it would be of great 
assistance to me. I should like a succession of 
bloom, if possible. Would you recommend planting 
soon or in the spring? If I have to water in the 
summer, would water from a 30 feet well do. as it 
is near at hand, or must I give rain-water?—I ris. 

[If, in addition to the dryness of the situa¬ 
tion, caused by the shade of the trees and 
their root-fibres entering the border, you 
have also to contend with a light soil, you 
will find it difficult—unless you frequently 
enrich the soil and replant every two years or 
so—to obtain anything approaching' a full 
measure of success. The best thing to do at 
the start would be to dig out a deep trench 
on the tree side of the border, and so cut 
I away all roots. This, in conjunction with 
' what you have done by digging and manuring 
| would assist matters considerably for a time, 
i With a dry soil, you might plant at once. Tho 
I following would be suitable among taller sub- 
j jects : Lilium testaceum, L. speciosum Mel¬ 
pomene, L. tigrinura in variety, Ilelenium 
1 Riverton Gem, Iris ochroleuca, Lilium can- 
didum, lleliopsis B. Ladliums, Campanula 
i lucliflora, C. pyrumidulis, C. p. alba, C. lati- 
folia, Baptisia australis, Galega officinalis, 

1 Lathvrus latifolius, and L. 1. albus, lvuiplio- 
1 fia aloides, Anemone japonica, A. j. alba, 

, A. j. Queen Charlotte, Anchusa Dropmore 
j variety, Achillea Eupatorium, Artemisia lac- 
tiflora. Aster Novae Angliae ruber, A. N. A. 
Mrs. S. T. Wright, and Helianthus multi- 
florus Soleil d’Or. In the middle row, Ileme- 
| rocallis aurnntinca. Lychnis chalcedonica, 
Lilium candidum, L. croeeum, L. umbella- 
tum, Delphiniums in variety, Doronicum 
Harpur Crewe, Iris aurea, I. Monnieri, I. 
pallida dalmatica, I. Mme. Chereau, I. 
Black Prince, Tncarvillea DelaVayi, Lopinos 
polypliyllus, L. p. y|l>iij«, Poppies, 
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Pentstemon barbatus Torreyi, Seabiosa cau- 
casica, S. c. alba; while iu the front row, 
Megaseas, Aster A melius in variety, A. laevi- 
gatus, A. acris, A. Finchley White, Old Clove 
Carnations, Delphinium Bella Donna, Cam¬ 
panula Moerheimi, C. glomerata dahurica, 
C. Hillside Gera, C. G. F. Wilson, C. muralis, 
Hemeroeallis Duinortieri, H. flava, H. Thun- 
bergi, Geum Heldreichi splendens, Helenium 
pumilum magnificum. Aster eub-coeruleus, 
Heuchera sanguinea, H. brizoides, Hepaticas, 
Aubrietias, Saxifraga Wallacei, Alyssum 
saxatile, Iberis corriaefolia, and the like might 
appear. Bv watering freely in times of 
drought —the well-water would be best if first 
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and retainers of any rain that may fall. 
Sedums and Saxifrages are really so very 
cheap that raising from seeds is hardly worth 
while. Crocuses, Scillas, Chionodoxa, and 
the hardy Cyclamens should also do well—at 
least, for a time.] 

Cutting down the Bergamot. -When any¬ 
one having a garden is in the position of 
“Passe,” who intimates that the Monarda 
does splendidly with him, what easier than 
for him to put to the test the question as to 
whether the bloom of this plant can be pro¬ 
longed by shortening the 6tems in an early 
stage of growth? One plant only, if desired, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 
(Starworts). 

No flowers of autumn are more precious than 
the Michaelmas Daisies, which we have never 
seen so fine as during the past few weeks. 
When boldly grouped, without being bunched 
, up, as so many sheaves of corn, they are as 
handsome as anything one can well have, the 
flowers rich and varied in their shades of 
1 colour. We see their true beauty, however, 
w'hen they are grouped among evergreen 



Aster Novi-Belgii Lady Trevelyan. 


exposed some hours to the air before using— i 
the majority of the plants we have named 
might be made a success.] 

Plants for dry bank.— Kindly give names of 
suitable rock plants to grow on a shallow, very sunny 
bank, where Grass gets burnt up? I thought of 
digging it and setting in flat stones, planting with 
Stonecrops, Crocuses, Scillas, etc. Will Sedums and 
Saxifrages grow from seed sown now?— Rockeky. 

[Such Sedums as S. spurium in variety, his- 
panicum var. glaucum, albidum, would do for 
the dry bank, also Aubrietias, Thymus lanu- 
inosus, T. Serpyllura coccineum, Megasea cor- 
ifolia, M. crassifolia, Euphorbia pilosa, 
Alyssum saxatile, Campanula muralis, Thrift, 
Wallflowers, Saxifraga Andrewsi, S. um- 
brosa. It would be well to dig the soil, and to 
so insert the stone&'TInit they act &| receivers 
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I may be selected for such a test, and there is 
little doubt that the result will be satisfac¬ 
tory. Many hardy perennials—especially 
those which grow unduly tall, such as Golden 
Rods and Chrysanthemum uliginosum—have 
occasionally been so treated, the points of 
their annual growth being pinched out when 
about 2 feet in height, thus causing side 
shoots to form, and carry bloom at once later 
and dw’arfer. The plan might be tried on 
many plants, no doubt, with good effect. 
Were the tops of the shoots from perennial 
Asters taken and rooted singly in pots as cut¬ 
tings, really pretty pot plants, about 20 inches 
in height, would be provided, and the side 
shoots breaking from the pinched stems would 
still carry bright bloom.—D. 


shrubs, the tall, willowy flower-stems rising 
above and spreading over the shrubs have a 
distinct charm. It is seldom one sees them 
grown thus, but rich masses of colour are 
obtained in this way. 

The Michaelmas Daisies are invaluable for 
cutting, and those who require plenty of cut 
flowers should grow the finer kinds, as the 
graceful sprays work in well among choice 
decorations. A bouquet of autumn flowers is 
incomplete without these Daisy-like blooms, 
and they make very pretty arrangements—in 
fact, for room decoration, long sprays of these 
flowers arranged in tall vases are superb. 

The varioty Lady Trevelyan, that we figure 
to-day, belongs to the Novi-Belgii section, and 
has large pure-prhite flopjrers. 
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FRUIT. 


PREPARING FOR PLANTING 
APRICOTS. 

Although too soon to think of commencing 
to plant, it is none too early to begin making 
preparations for it— i.e., if the planting of 
many trees is being contemplated. A warm 
sition is necessary, and this is generally to 
found in the shelter afforded by walls 
facing any point of the compass between 
that of due south and due west. In the 
warmest districts the latter aspect suffices 
unless very early crops are desired, but in 
the cooler localities tne trees should always 
be planted against a south wall. There is 
one advantage to be reaped by the selection 
of a western aspect, and that is the liability 
of the blooms to damage by frost ie not 
so great as when grown on walls having 
other aspects, owing to the sun warming the 
air and dissipating the frost some long time 
before it can shine directly on the blossoms. 
This fact should be taken into consideration 
by intending planters wherever climatic con¬ 
ditions are so favourable that the Apricot 
may with safety be accorded such a position. 
There are, of course, many localities in the 
country where it is useless to think of grow¬ 
ing Apricots outdoors. On the other hand, 
there are many districts where they will and 
to succeed, and where advantage is not 
Taken of the fact to anything like the extent 
it mieht be by utilising every available area 
of wall-surface for training them on, not only 
in the garden, but on outbuildings and the 
south and west frontages of dwelling houses 
and cottages. In the west midland districts 
it is not at all unusual to see Apricots 
trained on the south fronts and gable ends of 
cottages, where, owing to the shelter 
afforded by the overhanging eaves and the 
slight amount of protection given in various 
ways while the trees are in bloom, they in¬ 
variably crop well. The next question is 
that of 

Soil. —The Apricot delights in a warm, 
well-drained calcareous loam, of medium tex¬ 
ture, neither too light nor*too heavy, and if 
containing a fair proportion of sand, all the 
better. This class of soil is not always to be 
met with, consequently soils which do not 
come up to this standard have to be cor¬ 
rected to make them approximate as near to 
it as possible. Heavy clay loam had best 
be dispensed with altogether, for this, among 
the various kinds of soil in existence, is the 
most unsuitable of all for the purpose under 
consideration. If a wall has to be replanted 
from end to end, and the soil has become 
worn out or impoverished, it is best to make 
an entire new border. If plenty of good 
loam is available, this should be dug at once, 
and to every ten cartloads of it, when 
chopped up roughly, add one of old lime or 
brick rubbish, 2J cut. bone-meal, and 2^ cwt. 
crushed bones, and half a load of burnt soil. 
A sufficient quantity should be mixed on 
these lines to construct the border with at 
once, and, by the time this can be effected, 
the Grass will have died. In other cases, 
or, say, when but a fourth part only of the 
total quantity of compost required* for the 
new border can consist of new* loam, the de¬ 
ficiency can be made good with the aid of 
trimmings saved when edging paths and 
drives in the spring-time, also the sidings 
of roads in country districts, which rnay gene¬ 
rally be had for the carting. Then, if there 
is an accumulation of garden rubbish, such 
as hedge-trimmings, sweepings, vegetable re¬ 
fuse and the like, burn this, and add the 
residue to the loam. If still more material 
m required to make up the required quan¬ 
tity, add some of the best of the soil which 
has to be excavated beneath the wall. To all 
of this add a liberal quantity of old brick 
and lime rubbish, and to every ton of the 
whole mass } cwt. of bone-meal and £ cwt. 
of crushed bones. To mix these ingredients 
thoroughly, the whole should be turned three 
times, and on the last occasion form the 
whole into a narrow, ridge shaped heap, to 
throw off rain, and so that it may be conve¬ 
niently covered in the event of a very rainy 
time setting in. If the compost is prepared 
in this wav, and as early as circumstances 
allow, it w ill be in splendid condition by the 
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time it is required for use. The border 
should be made up some three or four weeks 
before the trees are planted, and, in addition 
to making the soil as firm as possible by 
treading, as it is wheeled in and levelled, 
leave the surface 6 inches higher than the 
surrounding level, to allow' for settling. In 
all cases where a subsoil of clay exists, the 
base of the border should be concreted. To 
leave it otherwise will only lead to compli¬ 
cations when the trees become established. 
This, then, must have attention early enough 
to allow of the concrete being dry before the 
drainage material is put in and border made 
up. Where the subsoil is resting on rock 
or gravel, 9 inches of good drainage material 
are sufficient without the concrete. The 
average depth of a border for Apricots 
should he from 2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 
9 inches, and these figures, with 9 inches 
added for drainage, will give the depth at 
which the soil should be excavated if a new 
border has to he made. The usual fall of 
1 inch in a foot in laying the concrete must 
be allowed, and a drain provided at the 
outer edge for carrying off water, of which 
Apricots need ample supplies during the 
growing season. If whole turves cannot be 
afforded to cover the drainage with, use 
Oat-straw instead, or place a layer of not too 
coarse gravel on top, which will prevent the 
soil from entering and choking it. 

W T hen making vacancies good, the same 
care should be exercised in the preparation 
of the holes, and provide fresh drainage 
material, or otherwise take out the old, clean, 
and relay it. A. W. 

RASPBERRY-CANES UNHEALTHY. 

As a reader of your gardening paper, I am sending 
some Raspberry canes. Will you kindly tell me what 
disease they have and the treatment? The name is 
Superlative, this is the third season, and I have had 
no fruit. They arc in a good position, and the canes 
grow strong.—J acobs. 

[There are no insects to be found, but the 
malformed condition of the fruits forwarded 
affords sufficient evidence that the failure is 
due to an attack of the Raspberry-beetle 
(Byturus tomentosus). These beetles are 
email and reddish-brown in colour. They 
generally first appear from the middle to the 
end of May, and remain in evidence in the 
plantations until near the end of June. It 
is the flowers and buds which they attack, 
and ofttimes the damage inflicted is quite as 
severe in the latter case as in the former. 
They not only deposit their eggs in the ex¬ 
panded flowers and unopened buds, but in 
the first instance they partially, and some¬ 
times wholly, destroy the delicate fructifying 
organs as well, hence the reason why dead 
flowers and malformed fruits are to be found 
in such numbers when the attack is a bad 
one. About the time the fruit ripens, the 
larvae or maggots leave the fruit in which they 
have been feeding to find fresh quarters near 
the base of the canes or in the stools, where 
they can spin their cocoons and pass the 
winter. In the spring the beetles emerge, 
ready for renewing the attack, and it is to en¬ 
compassing their destruction while in the 
cocoon stage, as far as possible, that we 
direct your attention at the present time. 

The first thing to do is to cut out all the 
old bearing canes and burn them. This will 
get rid of a certain proportion of the maggots. 
Then thin out the young canes, leaving rather 
more than you wiil require next spring, and 
secure them to the trellis or whatever you 
make use of to fasten them to. Then rid 
the ground between the rows, of sticks, stones, 
and any other rubbish lying about, as well as 
out down as close to the soil as possible every 
bit of old wood where canes have in previous 
years been cut out. These pieces of wood are 
ofttimes left of an inordinate length and 
when they get old they become hollow and 
full of cracks, and so form excellent places 
for the maggots to hibernate in. In the 
winter spray the canes, and the old stools as 
well, with caustic alkali wash. This had 
better be done twice, the first time in Novem¬ 
ber or December and the second about the 
end of January, or while the buds are still 
dormant. You may also try the effect of 
dressing the soil between the rows and around 
the stools with some soil fumigant, and 
lightly fork it into the soil. Be on the alert 


next spring, and if you detect the beetles fly¬ 
ing about, after the sun is up, among the 
flowers and buds, smear a cloth or old bag 
with Stockholm tar or anything of a sticky 
nature and shake the canes over it, when the 
beetles will fall on to it and be trapped. 
This must be done in the very early morning, 
when the beetles are in a sluggish condition, 
and for it to be effective the canes on either 
side of every row in the plantation should be 
thus dealt with. The shaking must be con¬ 
tinued daily, or as long as there are any 
beetles to be seen. If when the fruits begin 
to swell you observe any of them to be mal¬ 
formed remove and burn them at once.] 


REMAKING A PEACH BORDER. 

Will you kindly Rive me some hints on the subject 
of crowing Readies in an unheated greenhouse? Tho 
trees are not old, but 1 am told the border is worn 
out, and wants remaking. Wliat should 1 remake it 
with, and when? Will you also be kind enough to 
tell me when and how to prune, and also when the 
trees should be watered?—M. R., Torquay. 

[The proper or most suitable time to under¬ 
take the renovation of Peach borders is some 
two or three weeks in advance of the period 
when the trees naturally shed their leaves. 
In your locality, and in tho case of an un¬ 
heated house, we should say this would occur 
about the third week in October, so that early 
in that month would be a good time to see 
about the reconstruction of the border. In 
the meantime, the compost and such other 
necessary materials as brickbats for the drain¬ 
age, drain-pipes for carrying off the surplus 
water, should be got together and prepared, 
so that no delay may occur when the trees are 
lifted and the reconstruction of the border is 
commended. If the situation is low-lying 
and the subsoil consists of marl or clay, the 
floor or base of the border had best be con¬ 
creted ; but if the position is dry and over- 
lying rock or gravel, the concrete floor can 
be dispensed with, as 9 inches of good drain¬ 
age material will suffice to keep the border 
warm and dry. The following figures will 
give you an exact idea as to the depth you 
will have to excavate the soil for the accom 
modation of the border. The compost should 
be 2 feet 9 inches in depth, and the drainage 
9 inches, or a total depth of 3 feet 6 inches 
for both. If the floor has to be concreted, 
add another 6 inches for this. The width of 
the border should be from 9 feet to 12 feet, 
according to space at disposal. The concrete 
floor, if such is found necessary, should be 
given a uniform fall of 1 in 12 from the front 
to back of the house, and a drain laid longi¬ 
tudinally just below the outer edge to collect 
and carry off water. In the event of concrete 
being unnecessary, lay drain-pipes trans¬ 
versely beneath the drainage material, and 
provide a drain along tho front, the same as 
for tho concrete base, to connect them to. 
These transverse drains should be 3 feet 
apart, and the pipes 2 inches in diameter. 
The drain at the front should be of the 
capacity of 3 inches, and connected with the 
nearest main drain. The drainage material, 
if you can obtain them, had best be brick¬ 
bats. Put the largest “at the bottom and the 
smaller pieces on top, and on these lay whole 
turves. Grass side downwards, to prevent the 
soil from getting in and choking the drainage. 
If there is not a sufficiency of small metal 
to form a top layer, some 3 inches thick, 
break some of the brickbats to pieces for tho 
purpose, or a layer of coarse gravel could he 
used instead. Tho next question is that of 
compost. The Peach succeeds b?st in a mode¬ 
rately heavy, fibrous, calcareous loam, and, 
as you no doubt wish for the border to last 
some time after it is re-made, it will be the 
wisest policy to construct it of the best mate¬ 
rials obtainable. The principal ingredient 
being loam, this, to be suitable, should be 
such as is to be obtained by removing the 
top 3 inches or 4 inches, with the 
Grass adhering, of an open upland sheep 
pasture. As many cartloads of this 
06 will be required should, therefore, be dug 
at once, and carted to a convenient spot. It- 
must then bo roughly chopped to pieces, and 
to every eight loads, add one load of lime- 
rubble or old plaster, a similar quantity of 
burnt soil, if you have it by you, and two 
bushels of soot. Do not use farmyard or 
stable manure, but, instead, allow | cwt. each 
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of bone-meal and J-inch bones to every cart- accordingly. A subsoil or border-tester would 
load of compost. To mix thoroughly, turn , be a useful implement for you to possess, as 
the mass several times, leaving it in a ridge- with its aid you can quickly ascertain the 
shaped heap, and protect it from rain by exact condition of the soil. Pruning may be 
covering with mats or tarpaulins. If pre- carried out as soon as the leaves have failen, 
pared in this way, and with as little delay as but on this point we are unable to advise you 
possible, the compost will be in excellent con- in any definite way, seeing that you give not 
dition by the time it is required. When the the slightest amount of information as to 
time arrives, the roots of the trees must be i the condition of the trees. The best thing 
carefully lifted and freed from the old soil, you can do under the circumstances is to 
and have damp Moss placed round them, en- | consult a practical man in your neighbour¬ 
closing the whole in wet mats until such time hood, and get him to do the pruning, as well 
as they can be laid out in the new border, as the lifting and construction of the new 
Shade the roof with mats, and syringe the ' border, if you do not keep a gardener.] 

foliage frequently while the lifting is going -—-- 

forward, and when all the roots have been APPLE LEMON PIPPIN, 

liberated, get out the old soil as quickly as Many growers favour the larger Apples, and 

E ossible, and prepare the 6ite for the new do not think such small kinds as Lemon Pip- 
order without delay. If concreting has to pin desirable. They lose sight of the free- 
be done, time must be allowed for this to cropping character of many of the smaller or 
become hard and dry, but the trees and roots medium-sized Apples, and do not take quality 
will take no harm if kept shaded and damped into consideration, which is a great point, 
ns mentioned. After the drains, drainage This variety may be termed medium-sized 
material, etc., have been placed in position, when well grown, the fruits oval, the skin 
wheel in the compost, and make it very firm green, turning to a yellow or lemon colour 
by repeatedly treading it after levelling it | when ripe, eye small and stalk short, with a 



A fruiting branch of Apple Lemon Pippid. 


down. In this lay out the roots at their dif¬ 
ferent levels in a nearly horizontal position, 
after trimming off all broken ends and such 
as were damaged in the lifting, and cover 
with some of the finest of the soil When the 
last lot of roots has been laid out and finally 
covered in, give the border a thorough soak¬ 
ing of wnter, and defer finishing off till the 
next day, by which time the surplus moisture 
w ill have drained ofT. Shade the trees for a 
few days afterwards from bright sun, and 
rlew them over with a syringe, but both must 
be dispensed with as soon as the leaves begin 
to change colur. If the lifting is carefully 
done, and the new border got in with expe¬ 
dition, quantities of new fibrils will be formed 
by the roots by the time the leaves fall from 
the trees, and the latter will, ns a result, be 
partly re-established before autumn is out. 

With regard to the watering of Peach 
borders, no hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down. They must have water whenever they 
require it, and a sufficiency afforded on each 
occasion to moisten the border throughout 
from the surface to the drainage. The only 
w ay to ascertain whsi^ water is reanired is to 
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i characteristic fleshy knob in which the stalk 
is inserted. When gathered from trees with 
full exposure, the fruits are streaked with 
russet on the sunny side, and at the turn of 
the year much resemble a medium-sized 
Lemon in appearance. This variety does not 
, possess many synonyms, like many other 
Apples, possibly owing to its distinct 
appearance. It is pleasantly acid, flesh firm, 
and when gathered late and stored in a 
cool place, it does not shrivel like many 
late fruits, retaining its good flavour till the 
last. This variety on the Paradise stock is 
one of the best Apples an amateur can grow 
for late use, as it may be had as late as April. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping Apple Royal Russet.— Herewith are 
three specimens of an Apple which I should be glad 
to have named and also, if possible, correct method 
of storage. The tree, an old-established one, bears 
a good crop each year, but I have not been success- 
full in any method adopted for storage. 1 have a good 
fruit-store, facing north-east, with easy regulation 
of ventilation and light. This Apple remains hard 
as flint until March, and then commences to shrivel. 
It never has properly ripened. I have tried all periods 
for gathering, even into November. It is hardly fit 
yet, but I intend to gather in another week’s time. 


I succeed well in storage of all my other fruit, both 
Apples and Pears, with this one exception, which 
leads me to think that it requires 6ome special 
treatment. Your kind reply in the columns of your 
valued paper will much oblige.— Walter J. Webb. 

[The Apple you send is Royal Russet, a 
variety difficult to keep in some localities 
without shrivelling, when the flesh becomes 
tough and dry eating. When it can be pre¬ 
vented from shrivelling it is then highly- 
flavoured, and the flesh is tender and juicy 
when fully ripe. Its proper season of use is 1 
from January to May. Having had consider¬ 
able experience with Royal Russet, we may 
say we have always found it necessary to 
allow the fruits to remain on the trees— 
weather permitting—until November is well 
advanced before gathering tHchC'Tf^gathered 
in October they are almost certain to shrivel. A 
Then we have always been careful to store \ 
them in a cool and rather mo st place from 
which frost could be excluded, but not by 
means of artificial heat. Here they kept in 
perfection till May and without suffering the 
slightest deterioration. We think your store 
is too dry, and advise fruits being left on the 
tree as long as is consistent with safety, and 
then gather and put them carefully in clean 
flour-barrels, and store in a frost proof cellar 
in lieu of a shed or some place where the 
conditions would approximate to those named 
above. You might also by way of experiment 
store a few dozen fruits in dry sand in a 
large earthenware pan and stand it in the 
same place as the barrels. By the adoption 
of these means, we hope and think you will 
be successful in keeping this fine Old English 
Apple in good condition in future.] 

Old Nut-trees.—1 have a quantity of old Cob¬ 
nut-trees growing in the garden near a stream in a 
sheltered valley. They havo not been pruned or 
attended to for twenty years, and have grown very 
tall. Can you kindly tell me what I should do to 
make them hear, or are Cob-nuts not worth growing? 

I wish to grow them for sale. There is a largo 
Filbert-tree in another part of the garden. Would 
it be best to cut down the old Cob-nut-trees and 
plant suckers Instead of the Filbert? If I did this, 
about how long would it be before they would bear 
fruit? I should be very glad of your advice as to the 
best and quickest way to make a profit.—E. A. D. 

[Wo do not consider it will pay you to ex- 

E end time and labour on the overgrown Nut- 
ushes you name. If really anxious to grow 
Nuts ou a commercial basis, you had better 
grub out the old trees, thoroughly manure and 
dig the ground, and plant young bushes of 
the Prolific Filbert and Kentish Cob varie¬ 
ties. The latter is considered the most pro¬ 
fitable variety of Nut in cultivation. These 
bushes should have clean stems, some 15 
inches in height, and, to reap the best and 
quickest returns, should be trained and cul¬ 
tivated on the Kentish system—i.e., with open 
or basin-shaped heads, containing from nine 
to twelve main branches each. Starting with 
quite young bushes, it would take from threo 
to four years to get them formed. You could, 
however, get over this difficulty to a certain 
extent by purchasing trees ready formed. In 
the former case they would naturally be some 
little time before they would bear anything to 
speak of; in the latter-named contingency 
you might reasonably look for a return in 
from three to four seasons after planting.] 

Pruning Currants.— As soon as the leaves 
of Red and White Currant-bushes have fallen, 
the necessary epur-pruning may begin, cut¬ 
ting away any exhausted branches, and select¬ 
ing young growths to take their place. Leave 
6 inches to 9 inches of new growth where 
bushes can be extended. The Black Currant 
requires different treatment, and may be 
pruned at any time after the fruit has been 
gathered, encouraging young shoots from the 
base to take the place of old growths. Cur¬ 
rant-bushes are left too crowded in many 
instances. It is necessary for the light ami 
sun to play among the branches, as with other 
fruit-trees, if the best fruit is to be had. 
Keep a look out for big-bud in the Black 
Currant. Destroy all bushes that are affected 
and plant in fresh quarters.—J. M. B. 

Index and Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated is noxo ready (price 3d., post free 
8 The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available, price 1». 0<i., by post Is. 9ci. The Index divl 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from thi Publisher, 17, Funxival street, London, E.C. 

If ordered together the price of Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., post UWK]Tdl TTQm 
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VEGETABLES. 

CAULIFLOWER FOR SPRING. 
Opinions differ as to the best way to obtain 
plants for next spring, much depending on the 
means for wintering them and the locality. 
Speaking broadly, nothing equals sowing in 
the autumn. Last autumn I sowed at three 
different times, having to winter the plants in 
a cold-frame. Those sown the first week in 
September gave the best results. Where 
cold-house treatment can be given through 
the winter, then the last half of September is 
time enough. By sowing early in October 
and wintering on a cold Pencn-house shelf, I 
have had fine plants to prick into boxes early 
in January. In this way they do not receive 
any check. This spring I planted out several 
hundreds, some out of pots, others from 
boxes, and a few I had given me to try that 
had been wintered under a low south wall. 
I planted them side by side, and at the same 
time. Those from pots and those that had 
been sown in the open border came in first. 
The latter had a check, having been pulled 
out of the ground, but when they started, they 
overtook tne others and gave the finest headB. 
Last spring I saw, at Farnborough Grange, a 
large patch that had been sown in the autumn 
on a sheltered border in front of one of the 
glass-houses. These never had any protec¬ 
tion. About the middle of March these were 
planted on a south border, and when I saw 
them in April nothing could look finer for 
the time of year. 

A friend of mine who grow’s a lot of vege¬ 
tables for market in the open field sowed last 
year the last half of September. When the 
plants were large enough, he had several hun¬ 
dreds potted into 3-inch pots. These were 
put into cold-frames till the beginning of 
January, when some beds of manure were 
made, thick enough to give slight heat. On 
this these were placed, keeping off the lights 
as much as possible. Here they grew sturdily. 
About half was potted into 6-inch pots, being 
so pot-bound, and it was not safe to plant 
them in the open field. When the weather 
was fit, these were planted in the open, and 
never have I seen Buch good heads in early 
spring. Many of them made fourpence each. 
They were fit to cut quite as early as some 
grown in w^alled-in garaens. I consider a good 
stock of Early Erfurt hard to beat. Early 
London is still good when well selected. It 
is almost impossible to over-estimate the 
\alue of constant selection if the best is to be 
had. J. Crook. 

SEEDLING POTATOES. 

When, recently, a critic from the North 
wrote in moet pessimistic terms as to hia be¬ 
lief in the decadence of the Potato, especially 
because now seed-apples were bo seldom pro¬ 
duced, I realised that the writer could hardly 
have kept himself conversant with what was 
done in the Potato world. What, for in¬ 
stance, would he have said had he been with 
me recently on Messrs. Suttop and Sons’ seed 
farm at Reading, and seen the myriads of 
seedling Potatoes grown for testing as to 
their various merits? Seeing that, of single 
plants, all of diverse seedlings, there were 
to be seen roots, just as lifted, of no less 
than 1,200, and these but the second year 
from seed, and were the first year selected 
from myriads of others, it was obvious that 
Potato-seed and pollen were produced some¬ 
how in great abundance. It was hardly a 
peg on which to hang a story as to the de¬ 
cadence of the Potato. Now, of these 1,200 
seedling roots, this year a selection of some 
seventy or so has been made, of each of which 
some eight to twelve tubers will be again 
grown next year, and a further selection 
made after that test. Not until any one has 
been thus severely tried for 6ome six years 
at least will any be put into commerce. 
It may, therefore, be understood that seedling 
Potato raising and testing are far from being 
the profitable business so many may assume 
them to be. However, of these many seedlings, 
some evidence wonderful cropping qualities, 
and the production of very even, handsome 
tubers. But beyond_tl^is trial were others of 
ruw^af s^mej^elvjto fourteen seed¬ 


lings some three to four years from the pod, 
of which there were many scores. These— 
divided into first early, mid-season, and late, 
gave many that were wonderfully good in 
crop, in evenness of tuber, and in beauty of 
form, whether kidney, oval, or round. What 
was also a special feature was the striking 
absence of disease in the tubers, as what was 
there w as very trifling. That says very much 
for the disease-resisting powers of these seed¬ 
ling stocks, especially in a season in which 
the Potato-fungus has been rampant, and has 
done so much harm. With this older batch 
of seedlings is further associated a similar 
trial of each one in Scotland, hence the merits 
of each one will be thus doubly tested. 

It is well to understand that in thus em¬ 
barking in so costly a speculation as is this 
seedling-raising, Messrs. Sutton realise that 
there is yet open a wide field of usefulness, in 
producing more of diBease-resisters, even 
more productive varieties, possibly some 
giving higher table flavour and cooking ex¬ 
cellence, and in that way rendering service 
to the community, in helping to provide a 
valuable food product in improved Potatoes. 
From the days of Paterson down to now the 
nation has greatly benefited by the labours of 
raisers, ana it is well to find that those 
labours are unceasing. The Reading seed- 
farm soil is shallow, on a base of gravel, and 
is simply cultivated by the plough. A. D. 

THE ONION CROP. 

Looking through a number of allotments the 
other day, I was sorry to find the Onion crop 
in the majority of cases more or less a failure, 
most bulbs being badly attacked by maggot— 
a regrettable loss, because, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Potato, there is no more useful 
winter vegetable, and certainly nothing more 
profitable. The exception to the failure was 
furnished by one of the holders, who pointed 
with pride to a crop of eight bushels of per¬ 
fectly sound bulbs, not over large, but likely 
to keep for four or five months. The ex¬ 
planation of part of the treatment was the 
clue to success. The holder said he had not 
done his land any better than his neighbours, 
but he had a tub in his little shed of dry soot 
and lime, mixed in the proportion of three to 
one, and seldom failed to give his Onion-plot 
a dusting over two or three times a week 
from the time the seedlings were some 
3 inches high. This was done with the idea 
of stimulating root-action, which was, doubt¬ 
less, the case; but the greater benefit came 
from the fact that the repeated dusting of 
foliage rendered it distasteful to the fly, 
and kept the bulbs free from maggot. I think 
tracing the successful result back to the 
dusting will ensure better crops another Bea- 
Bon. The holder was looking forward to 
realise three shillings and sixpence per bushel 
for w'hat he had to spare, which struck me 
as a rather high figure, but a chat on the 
matter and a computation as to weight of 
crop in comparison with the area of ground 
from which it was produced led to the con¬ 
clusion that even at half-a-crown per bushel 
a good crop of Onions would give better re¬ 
turns than anything else on the allotment. 
This is no new contention. In common with 
several well-known contributors on vegetable 
questions to the pages of Gardening, I have 
often insisted on tne profitable returns that 
would follow good cultivation, not only in the 
preparation of the ground, but in knowledge 
to anticipate and prevent the attack of two 
enemies to which Onions are liable—the one 
in the shape of insects, as above mentioned, 
the other fungoid, in the form of mildew, 
which is often troublesome after long-con¬ 
tinued wet. It is a little difficult, without 
going minutely into the matter, to give an 
idea as to what would constitute a good (not 
a sensational) crop, but I should think it 
would average about 400 bushels per acre; 
and if this is so, it is surely better to devote 
a fairly large area to a crop of which the sur¬ 
plus could be readily sold than to fill the same 
with rough green vegetables, and ha%*e to 
throw a large proportion of these away. 
Onions, too, come off the ground sufficiently 
early to admit of the planting of early Cab¬ 
bages or early batches of Teas and Broad 
Beaus. E. B. b. 


MILDEW ON PEAS. 


At page 593, “A. D.’s ” reply to "Chota- 
walla ” is most instructive, it is gratifying 


to note the retentive memory “A. D.” has, 
seeing that ten years have elapsed since he 
saw the results obtained by the use of Abol 
by me at Forde Abbey. Continued use of it 
for this and other purposes in the garden jus¬ 
tifies this. 

The astonishing thing is that most culti¬ 
vators, when their Peas are overrun by mil¬ 
dew, treat it in the way “A. D.” states, 
using every effort to prevent its appearance 
on plants, etc., that have not so much value 
as a continued supply of late Peas. During 
the twenty years I was at Forde Abbey I had 
to contend with mildew in its worst form. 
Needing Peas for autumn shooting parties, I 
made every effort to obtain them, and by 
using Abol I was able to keep the Peas clean, 
and often had a supply till the close of Octo¬ 
ber. I have always found the most effectual 
and cheapest way is to spray Roses, Peaches, 
etc., for this and all other insect pests before 
any traces can be seen, applying it about 
every ten days till the growth is hardened. 
It seems strange that there should have not 
been an effort made at Wisley to combat the 
mildew on Peas. I support “A. D.’s” sug- 

f ;estion that the society should try any remedy 
or destroying this and other garden pests. 
This should be some of the principal work of 
the experimenting department. What is the 
use of having these remedies if they are not 
made known? With so many things on the 
market, people are looking to the society to 
afford information as to their value. Many 
people are shy in using insecticides on vege¬ 
tables and fruit, fearing they contain some 
poisonous substance. Abol may be used 
with every confidence. Another recommen¬ 
dation is that the price allows it to be used 
freely. J. Crook. 

OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 

I DO not know what may be the experience of 
growers generally, but it seems to me that we 
are having another exceptionally bad year for 
open-air crops. Last year the fruit set well, 
but disease annihilated the plants. From 
about sixty plants I cut four bushels of green 
fruit, all of which later on developed disease, 
and were, of course, useless. This season 
the plants have grown vigorously, but the 
weather being so wet and sunless, the blooms 
could not set, so that plants that should by 
the end of August be carrying from a dozen 
to twenty fruits have scarcely one on them. 
It is very discouraging to growers of Toma¬ 
toes for profit to have two seasons of almost 
total failure, and, where they are grown by the 
thousand, the loss must be heavy. Where 
the grower has expended much pains on the 
preparation of his plants, and has been able 
to give them a very warm, sheltered position, 
he has secured a fair crop; but these condi¬ 
tions are only to be had in walled-in gardens. 
A small plant put out in May or early in June 
in a cool house can be relied on to produce a 
good crop, for it has five months in which to 
form and ripen its fruit, and it is, of course, 
protected from autumn frosts and cold rains. 
Outdoor plants have but a short life. We are 
liable to sharp frosts in mid-September, so 
that, unless very strong plants are used, there 
is not time enough to perfect a paying crop. 

Although this has been a bad year, fruit 
was being gathered from the open air in July 
in a garden in this locality, the plants at that 
early period carrying about twenty fruits 
each. They were in a very warm position, 
but it is evident that the grower must have 
taken great pains to get his plants into a 
strong condition by the time it was reason 
ably 6afe to put them into the open air. It 
is very hazardous to plant before the end of 
the first week in June, and, even if there 
were no frosts in May, I doubt if there would 
be much gained by planting earlier. Often 
the soil is cold in the latter end of May, and 
tender things do not go away freely until the 
June sun warms it sufficiently to induce a 
free root action. The grower above alluded 
to probably sowed in February, and shifted 
his plants until they came into 4i-inch pots, 
Op that when put out ^hev were in bloom, 
and may c\en fcave baa’ friiit set on them, 
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and, therefore, secured a gam of three weeks 
or more. In our uncertain climate it would, 

I am sure, be wiser to give the space to a few 
plants well advanced, strong, and free, than 
to put out a much larger number, which re¬ 
quire several weeks before they show bloom, 
or to set out spindly, starved plants, that re¬ 
quire a considerable period before they go 
away into robust growth. This season I came 
into possession of a few plants that had evi¬ 
dently been raised early and been in crowded 
quarters. They -were in 21-inch pots, were 
about I foot in height, with thin, wiry-looking 
partly naked stems, which plainly showed 
that for some time they had been in a starved 
condition. All growers know how difficult it 
is to induce a stunted plant to go awav freely, 
and, as a fact, these plants, put into the open, 
average about two fruits and one flower-truss. 
Had they been shifted into 4|-inch pots be¬ 
fore they became root-bound, and given a 
roper amount of space, they would not have 
een so tall by a third, and would have had 
foliage almost to the rims of the pots, and 
would have had a good truss formed when 
they were put out. Last year my plants were 
in excellent condition w'hen I put them out in 
June. They were in 21-inch pots, but as 
soon as the pots were filled with roots, I fed 
the plants twice a week. I did not sow earl) 
enough to get them into 4j-inch pots, or they 
would have been more advanced when I put 
them out, and, if disease had not set in, I 
should have had a really good crop. In an 
uncertain climate, it is useless to put weakly 
or badly-prepared plants in the open ground. 

Byfleet. 

POTATOES AND DISEASE. 

Last spring I instituted a small trial of 
diverse-sized Potato sets, by planting in one 
plot of well-trenched ground twelve sets of 
several varieties, each set about ozs. in 
weight and each one planted a yard from any 
other, thus giving to each plant an area of 
9 square feet. These tubers were planted 

6 inches deep. Each one had been mode¬ 
rately sprouted, but there was no disbudding. 
The consequence was that, when growth took 
place, each tuber threw up from six to seven 
stems. The planting was done on April 14th. 
At the same time, and on a plot close by, and 
of exactly the same size—viz., 18 feet by 

7 feet—I planted in rows 2fc feet apart, 
forty-two small or 3-oz. sets of Factor, six 
sets in a row. These had also been partially 
sprouted, and every one grew very well. The 
primary object was to ascertain on equal 
areas of ground from which size of seed- 
tubers and method of planting and culture, 
the heaviest and best crops of tubers would 
be obtained. The chief of the large tubers 
were Factor (two from Scotland), White City 
(two from Scotland), and Duchess of Cornwall 
(two from Ireland). The other six were 
really ordinary garden varieties, and were 
not so well suited for the trial. All the small 
tubers were of Factor, and grown the pre¬ 
vious year in North Hants, Deing the first 
year there from Scotland. 

But, because the Potato disease proved to 
be of so virulent a form in this locality, an 
even more important result than the crop 
product became evident. All the plants 
grown from the Bmall tubers, and in rows, 
under common garden or field conditions of 
culture, were simply earthed or moulded up 
with a hoe in the usual way, the coating of 
soil necessarily being moderately thin over 
the new tubers. But in moulding up the 
plants from the large sets, all of which made 
very strong growths, the work was done with 
a steel fork, and twice, at intervale of four¬ 
teen days. When the second earthing was 
done, the plants were surrounded by quite 
large mounds of soil, and in each case a cap 
of a good spit of soil was placed right on to 
the aperture from whence the stems came out, 
quite closing it from air and rain. Beyond 
keeping both plots free from weeds, nothing 
further was done till the 20th ult., when the 
tubers were lifted. By that time, through a 
severe fungoid attack, all leaves had disap¬ 
peared, ana the stems mostly were dead. The 
plot planted with the 3-oz. tubers gave 100 lb., 
of which 40 lb. were diseased. The large 
tuber plot gave but 83 lb. of tubers, of which 


hardly 5 per cent, were diseased, and still 
further, a better average table sample than 
came from the other one. Had the whole of 
the large tubers been of Factor, the two plants 
of which gave 21 lb., or of Duchess of Corn¬ 
wall, which gave 20 lb., or of White City, 
which gave 17 lb., the crop would have ex¬ 
celled that of the other plot by some 20 lb. 
As it was, because of the very small portion 
diseased, the actual edible crop was consider¬ 
ably larger. 

Anyone desirous of making a similar trial 
next year should have all of one variety of 
Potato, to secure a fair test, but even from 
the mere cropping aspect it is well worth ex¬ 
perimenting with. The much greater im¬ 
munity from disease seen in the high-moulded 
plants* shows that thick or protective mould¬ 
ing, as advised some years ago by the eminent 
Swedish botanist, M. Jensen, does exercise 
material and valuable force in keeping disease 
spores from contact with the newly-forming 
tubers. So much, this present disastrous 
Potato season has, I hold, conclusively 
proved. Could the plants have retained 
their foliage but a few weeks longer, the 
tuber crop would have been much greater. 

_A. Dean. 

THE NIORT ONIONS. 

Among the winter outdoor Onions for grow¬ 
ing either in the field or in the garden, there 
are two distinct sorts—viz., (1) the white, 
comprising a certain number of varieties 
more or less of the spring order, and (2) the 
pale red Niort, which matures rather earlier 
than the straw-coloured sorts. The Niort is 
an early and prolific kind, well adapted for 
spring culture. It is by no means one of the 
small kinds, so much sought after by cooks, 

■ for it is sometimes 3 inches across. It is 
more suited for the private garden than the 
market garden. There are two varieties of 
it—viz., the Pale Red, a broad, flattened 
Onion, pinkish and slightly coppery in 
colour, and the Early Rose, a rather earlier 
and paler kind than the preceding, which it 
has not succeeded in supplanting. 

Culture.— In its own favoured region— i.e., 
west and south-west of France—saysa writer in 
Le Revue Horticole, it is thinly sown in open 
fields in well-drained, rich soil, about the 
8th or 10th of September. The young plants 
must be kept free from weeds, and watered 
occasionally in dry weather. Later on, the 
lower temperature, longer and colder nights, 
and some rain make watering unnecessary. 
In the spring the young plants are trans¬ 
planted to beas which have been deeply dug and 
well manured some time beforehand. A space 
of some 5 inches is allowed to each plant. 
Weeding at intervals and surface hoeing are 
all that remain to be done, as these plants 
scarcely need watering, except in very dry or 
light soils, or on sloping beds. The Onions 
can be gathered when half grown, or they may 
be left until about mid-July to mature. In 
the latter case they should be pulled in fine 
weather, and the bulbs left on the ground 
for two or three days. The dry leaves having 
been broken or cut off, the Onions are piled 
up in conical heaps at one end of the field or 
garden under a hood-shaped covering of Rye- 
straw, with 6oil at the base to keep it in place. 
So protected, the Onions are left to dry and 
ripen, until on a fine day they can be removed 
to some dry shed, and laid on the ground in 
shallow layers. In all this, care must be 
taken to preserve intact the outer skins on the 
bulbs, as these are necessary to their 
keeping. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Edible-stemmed vegetables.— It is well 
for the supply of good wholesome vegetables 
that we have many that, properly blanched, 
are of great value to us during the winter. 
Celery, Leeks, Seakale, Seakale Beet, Aspara¬ 
gus, Cardoons, and others give most welcome 
j food over a long season, all having value 
chieflv when the stems have undergone 
blanching, by which process, in excluding 
light and air for some time, the hardest ana 
greenest of stems have their chlorophyll, 
hardness, and astringency removed, and 
what previously was, or left, unblanched 
would have been quite uneatable, now be¬ 


comes, under the blanching process, delicious 
food. Probably the least popular or accept¬ 
able are Cardoons, as, white as they may be 
made of stem by paper bands and by mould¬ 
ing up with soil, yet their texture is rather 
hard and stringy at the best. When plants 
are blanched to a height of 30 inches, it is ob¬ 
vious that, if cooked, the stems must be tied, 
then be cut into several short lengths to en¬ 
able them to be served to table. Blanched 
Celery, gentlv stewed and served with gravy 
or melted butter, makes a much more accept¬ 
able dish.—A. D. 

Root® that need storing.— The bulk of 
the Potato crop will now have been harvested, 
the fine weather throughout September and 
early October favouring this work. During 
wet or very showery weather it is very diffi¬ 
cult for the men to discard all diseased 
tubere, and, unfortunately, there are a great 
many in low r -lying districts, which necessi¬ 
tates their being overhauled again within a 
very short time lo prevent further decay. 
The tubers should be laid out thinly, and 
placed where frost can be excluded later on. 
They must also be kept dark from the first. 
Carrots sown during March and April will be 
better out of the grouud now 1 , heavy rains 
causing many to crack. If difficult to pull 
up, thrust the garden fork under each row 
beforehand, twisting away the green leaves, 
and setting aside the best of the split roots 
for immediate use. Carrots usually keep 
sound when stored in an open shed, scatter¬ 
ing a little sand or coal-ashes between each 
layer, covering the stack w T ith straw if very 
hard frost sets in. Beet responds to similar 
treatment, care being taken that the roots 
do not get bruised while raising. All de¬ 
formed roota of these two vegetables should 
be given to horses or cows, or be boiled up for 
poultry. Turnips are usually safe in the 

? [round up to the end of the year, or even 
ater, but should it be necessary to get them 
under cover, give them the coolest posit’on 
possible. Jerusalem Artichokes, also Par¬ 
snips, keep better in the open ground up to 
February or even March, and to prevent the 
soil getting frozen scatter strawy litter or a 
mulch of leaf-soil over the surface. Summer- 
sown Carrots will increase in size yet, and 
should remain in the ground until spring, 
protecting in the same way as Artichokes. 
Scorzonera and Salsafy can now be stored 
along with Carrots, either under cover or 
outside, according to locality or convenience. 
—East Devon. 

Cuoumbers.— When Cucumbers can be 
brought from London and eold in the shops 
at twopence each, one wonders what profit 
falls to the grower’s share. To keep them 
moving now under glass, a little fire-neat i a 
neceesary, or in frames some addition 
should be made to the lining, but in cold 
weather like that we are getting now there is 
very little demand for Cucumbers. Toma¬ 
toes now are paying better than Cucumbers, 
as the price has a tendency to rise. If 
we had no foreign produce at all, the com¬ 
petition of home growers would keep down 

f trices, so the consumer would be well cared 
or. Many amateurs with glass-houses 
try to turn an honest penny by selling a part 
of the produce of their small houses. The 
land taxes will probably be a worry to the 
market grower. Cool Tomato-houses will 
soon be cleared now, to make room for 
Chrysanthemums and other things which are 
outside. 

Diseased Butter Beans (E. L. T.).—The sample 
of Butter Beans sent shows them riddled and eaten 
with some description of fungus quite new to us. 
It is so very rare that any of the Kidney Beans. 
Runner, or Dwarf are affected with any fungus. 
They, as a rule, suffer most from insects, but the 
injury to your Beans is not caused by those. It 
seems as if your only course was to pull up and de¬ 
stroy these Beans, even burning with them the rods 
which support them. If you obtain seed next spring, 
get some from a diverse source. Also, do not grow 
other forms of Kidney Beans on the same ground. 
It may be that the cold. dull, wet season has gener¬ 
ated this fungus, but your district is, in any case, 
not a cold one. 

Caterpillars on Cabbages (Brunette).-Hand¬ 
picking is the best remedy, but If the caterpillars 
are too numerous syringe the plants with warm, 
mildly-salt water, and soon after give a heavy wash¬ 
ing with clear water. Dustings of fine salt overnight 
and washed off with clear water the next morning 
often do very much to destroy the caterpillars. For 
the season you refer to, you cannot have a better 
Cauliflower than Veitcb’s Autumn Giant. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden. —The recent fine weather 
has brightened up the ga 14 en immensely. 
Pelargoniums, Roses, Pans t Violas, and 
other things seem to have t v , r 4 n a new lease, 
and the bright sunshine will be beneficial 
also in the fruit garden to ripen the wood 
and late fruit. In many new gardens, and 
some old ones, Apples and Crabs ar< being 
introduced into the ornamental gr *uds. 
John Downic and other brightly-coloured 
Crabs are very effective when in flower and 
fruit. The Quince, as a standard, when laden 
with golden fruit is conspicuous among the 
shrubs round the margin. Some of the mean¬ 
ingless masses of common shrubs might be 
cut out and a better effect produced. Then, 
again, in suburban gardens, in the desire to 
secure privacy, something better than Limes 
and Poplars might be planted as blinds. The 
Birch, in association with Rhododendrons, 
makes a charming arrangement. As a 
boundary hedge there is nothing superior to 
the common green Holly, but if a good, full 
hedge is wanted, use young seedling plants 
from 1 foot to feet high. When taller 
plants are used, they do not fill up so well. 
The Yew hedge is a favourite division-line in 
old country gardens, but it must not be 
planted near the boundary. I have known 
cases where cattle and sheep have been 
poisoned by nibbling the Yews. The rock 
garden is coming into prominence, and it is a 
very interesting feature, either *unk in the 
ground or raised above it. 

Fruit garden.— Apples and Pears still on 
the trees will require watching. We want to 
take them when they part easily from the 
stalk. Handle them carefully, and place in a 
cool ventilated fruit-store till the sweating 
process is over. Then, the late varieties may 
be gathered and packed in paper in boxes or 
drawers. Only sound fruits should be packed 
for late use. Annie Elizabeth, Alfriston, 
Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Bram- 
ley’a Seedling are all good late 6orts. Bis¬ 
marck also is a very handsome, free-bearing 
variety. I have seen maidens full of fruit, 
though it is, perhaps, unwise to permit email 
trees to bear too early. We have had no frost 
yet to disturb or discolour the foliage, 
hut it is probably near. The ground is 
almost too dry to move trees or bushes, and 
the farmers in our district are complaining be 
cause the ground is too hard to plough. Fruit- 
tree planting is all in good time yet, and the 
pruning may be delayed till the leaves are 
down. November is the best month for plant¬ 
ing or pruning, but in most gardens there is 
work to do in grubbing old trees and prepar¬ 
ing the site for others. The ground for bush 
fruits and Raspberries may be liberally 
manured, but it should be blended with the 
soil or used as a mulch on the surface. Do 
not use the spade among the roots of fruit- 
trees, especially those on dwarfing stocks. 


Vegetable garden.— Beet and Carrot* 
should be lifted and stored before severe frost 
comes, and a close watch should be kept on 
autumn Cauliflowers turning in, as frost will 
spoil them. They are safe at present with 
the leaves broken or tied over the hearts, 
but this immunity will not last long. Before 
frost comes those turning in should be lifted 
with balls, and either planted in a cool-house 
or pit or laid in a trench, where mats can 
be laid over them. Those who want early 
Asparagus should cut down a bed or two 
ready for lifting. The crowns will soon start 
when placed in heat. Young plants—at least, 
young for Asparagus—say, about four years 
old, will force better than older roots. It 
takes less heat to start them into growth, and 
the crowns come altogether. Seakale is not 
ripe enough to do anything with yet, and the 
roots force better after a rest from a little 
frost. Tie up Lettuces and Endives a few at 
a time to blanch, and before frost comes 
place a few tree-leaves among the plants. 
Full-gro\\w Lettuces will keep better in this 
way than if they are lifted and placed in 
frames. They keep their crisp condition 
Anv spare frame or cold Tomato- 
house may be filled with Lettuces and En¬ 
dives about half grown, lifted with balls. 
There is still some growing force in the soil, 
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and when established they will last a long 
time. 

Conservatory* —A little more thinning may 
be given to climber*. There are still a few 
flowers hanging from Tacsonias, and when 
pruning, the flowering sprays may be left. 
Tropteolum Fireball may be encouraged to 
spread, but neither this nor the variegated 
Cobrna scandens should be tied in closely. 
Baskets filled with Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine and other suitable plants may be a 
special feature now. Asparagus Sprengeri is 
a good basket plant, either alone or mixed 
with flowering plants. Tea and Noisette 
Roses planted out and trained under the roof 
or on walls or pillars, will flower through the 
autumn and early w inter; and retarded 
Lilies are not expensive. The Japanese 
Lilies are coming in, and should be potted 
on arrival and plunged in Cocoa-fibre and 
kept in a cool-house whilst making roots. 
Chrysanthemums will be the leading feature 
now, and for the next two months or longer 
where late - flowering varieties are grown. 
This has been a good season for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The plants have beautiful foliage 
down to the pots, arc free from rust and in¬ 
sects, and the sooner all the late varie¬ 
ties are under cover or where protection can 
be given the better. The sunshine of the 
past week or two has ripened the growth of 
the late varieties, and there is every prospect 
of a good bloom. Tho Oranges that were 
outside during summer are now pushing 
flower-buds, and by-and-bye will fill the 
house with their fragrance. Do the water¬ 
ing in the morning, and do not spill water 
about to create damp. Ventilate freely ; and 
if it i9 necessary to light fires, do not exceed 
50 degs. at night. On mild, calm nights leave 
a little air on along the ridge to prevent 
moisture condensing on tho glass and falling 
among the flowers. Do not create dust in the 
house by sweeping paths. If the paths are 
slightly sprinkled before using the broom 
there will be no dust. 

The forolng-house. —A warm house at this 
season, whether termed a stove or a forcing- 
house, will be useful, as there are many 
plants which require a little warmth now. 
Young stuff of all kinds will require a little 
warmth to give them a start. If there is no 
regular Cucumber-house, Cucumbers may be 
brought on in good-sized pots or boxes. 
French Beans, if a winter supply is wanted, 
may be started in 6-inch pots, four or five 
Beans in each pot, room being left in the pots 
for earthing up by-and-bye. These will do on 
shelves near the glass, Osborne’s Forcing or 
some other early variety being planted. 
Poinsettias require a little warmth to give 
size to the bracts, and there are many ottier 
things that will benefit from a little warmth ; 
60 degs. need not be exceeded during the 
short days of winter. Use the syringe freely 
if the water is pure. The result will depend 
upon the care bestowed. A good deal of 
useful work will be done in a comparatively 
small house, if kept under the gardener's 
eye. 

The Crape-room.— In a room free from 
damp and dust, with an equable temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs., Grapes will keep 
better than if left hanging on the Vines, and 
the Vines can he partially or wholly pruned, 
and the house filled with Chrysanthemums 
or any other plant which does not require 
fire-heat, or only just enough to keep out 
frost. By-and-bye the Chrysanthemums will 
be cleared out, and the inside borders can 
be top-dressed and otherwise renovated, the 
Vines attended to, and tho interior of the 
house cleaned and limewashed, half a pound 
of sulphur being mixed in each pail of lime- 
wash. There is always a eertain amount of 
waste when Grapes are kept long after they 
are ripe, but the waste in the Grape-room is 
generally less than when the Grapes are left 
on the Vines. An occasional look round with 
the scissors will keep things right. 

Planting new Peach-houses.— Those who 
build new houses for Peaches and Nectarines 
will probably have had trained trees on the 
wall, that could be lifted, and the house fur¬ 
nished at once with bearing trees. I have 
lifted trees which have been *everal years in 
training on a wall, and gathered a crop the 
first season from the transplanted trees. This 


is a very easy mailer where the trees have 
been lifted once or twice previously. Peache* 
submit to this treatment better than most 
fruits, and it is an advantage to lift tree* on 
! walls occasionally and work a little fresh 
loam round their roots, and, when the root* 
are deep, bring them nearer the surface. In 
some soils this root-lifting is a very great ad¬ 
vantage, and many good gardeners practise 
it, and I think it was done more in the past 
than it is now. Possibly because this is a. 
more strenuous, hustling age, there is not 
time to do this kind of work. If there is a 
tree subject to mildew or blister, root-lifting 
is the best remedy. 

Orchard-house trees In pots.— Those who 

wish to grow fruit-trees in pots may start with 
young trees now, either partly trained or, if 
time is no object, maidens may be potted up 
from the open, pruned into shape, and 
potted firmly in good loam, to which have 
been added 1 lb. of bone-meal and a similar 
quantity, or rather morej of old plaster or 
mortar-rubble to each bushel of loam. If 
the loam is of good quality, manure will 
scarcely be wanted, but a small quantity of 
soot and superphosphates will be beneficial 
if the loam is not of the best. Shorten the 
long roots, to encourage the production of 
fibres, and pot very firmly, and stand on a 
coal-ash bed in the open air for the preaent. 
Surround the pots with Fern or long litter, to 
shelter the roots from frost. The plants will 
begin to make roots at once, and should be 
placed in a cool-house before severe weather 
comes. Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, Cher* 
ries, Apples, and Pears may be grown in one 
house if desired. I do not think Apricot* are 
quite so successful under pot culture as 
Peaches, but Figs will do well, though in a 
cool-house only one crop in a season can be 
obtained. 

Vines In pots for forcing.— The Vine* in¬ 
tended to start about Christmas will have 
been cut back, and the surface-soil removed, 
and fresh loam, mixed with bone-meal and 
chemical Vine-manure, added and pressed in 
firmly. The pots should be sheltered with 
long litter. Tlie rest will be more complete 
if left outside for a time. They should not, 
of course, be exposed to severe frost, but my 
experience has been, the longer and the more 
complete the rest, the stronger the buds 
break, and I have found the advantage of pro¬ 
longing the rest. If early Grapes are wanted, 
partly plunge the pots in a bed of fermenting 
leaves, and start with a temperature—say, 
55 degs. at night, rising to 60 degs—as soon 
as the young shoots are extending, and the 
disbudding finished, and the laterals tied out. 
The warmth of the leaf-bed wdll encourage 
the growth, and will in due time swell out 
the bunches and berries. Vines in pots, when 
the Grapes are ripe, may be taken to the 
dining-room on party nights. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts f ram a Garden Diary. 

October Slst .—Finished housing the late 
Chrysanthemums. Boxes of Pelargonium- 
cuttings are at present in cold pits, but will 
be moved to a house where fire-heat can be 
given if necessary. All tender plants re¬ 
quired for stork have been potted up and 
placed under rover. Up to the time of writ¬ 
ing we have had no frost to injure Dahlias, 
and they are very bright. Dahlias are not so 
much in demand for cutting as they w f ere, as 
lighter flowers aro more appreciated. 

November 1st .—Planted an 8-foot wall, 
western aspect, with cordon two-branched 
Pears, 2 feet 4 inches apart, on the Quince 
stock. Planted firmly, and mulched with 
stable-manure. Thinned out a crowded 
shrub bed, and introduced a few Hollies and 
Lawson’s Cypress in suitable positions. 
Planted a pergola with rambling Roses, 
Honeysuckles, purple-leaved Vines, Jasmines, 
and China Roses at base of pillars. Com¬ 
menced pruning Gooseberries on borders, and 
made a selection of the best cuttings for pro¬ 
pagation. 

November Snd .—Planted several beds of 
white, yellow, and scarlet Tulips. Filled in 
the groundwork with hardy annuals. Planted 
a lot of hardy bulb*, chiefly Narcissi, Snow- 
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drops, and Crocuses, under trees on lawn, and | 
in groups in open order in recesses of lawn. 
Finished gathering late Apples, chiefly Court 
Pendu Plat, and other sorts. Pruned 
Peaches in early house. Shall wash and train 
trees later. 

November 3rd .—Planted several beds of 
Hybrid Tea Roses (bushes) over a groundwork 
of Tulips (mixed). Put in cuttings of white 
Marguerites in boxes in frames, and filled a 
frame with cuttings of yellow and brown Cal¬ 
ceolarias. Planted a lot of Palmette Goose¬ 
berries on wire fence. Cut down and lifted 
Dahlias and Salvia patens, and placed in 
open shed to dry. Lifted a lot of Lobelia 
Queen Victoria and planted in boxes in cold- 
frame. 

November 4th.— Lifted Gladioli corns, and 
placed to ripen and dry in cool-house. 
Planted Wallflowers and Violas in groups 
in long border, the Wallflowers at tne 
back and the Violas in the front as a 
margin. Planted Yew hedges round new 
piece of vegetable garden. Planted rambling 
Roses at the base of trees, to climb up the 
trunk. Lnid down late Broccoli, with heads 
to the north, making the soil firm about the 
stems. Lif.ed with balls Cauliflowers turn 
ing in. and planted in deep pit. 

November r,th. —Made up hotbed for Aspara¬ 
gus, covered with frame, and put on 8 inches 
of light sod. Shall lift the roots of Aspara¬ 
gus and plant close together in framevS as soon 
as tho temperature is right. Made up 
another Mushroom-bed in house. Shall fill a 
bay in Mushroom-house with Seakale when 
the crowns are ready, but there is nothing 
gained by starting them before they have 
had a period of rest, and Rhubarb will be 
treated in the same way. Rearranged con¬ 
servatory, adding a few fresh plants. 

R H.S. FRUIT SHOW. 
Remembering the highly pessimistic views 
which have all the season been entertained 
with respect to the nature of the season’s fruit- 
tree crops, it was a matter for surprise that 
such a splendid lot of home-grown fruits 
should have been presented at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Hall on the 13th inst. There was, 
no doubt, a material reduction in the number 
of competitors in many classes, especially 
with Pears, but none the less the display was 
a wonderful one, and might well have made 
all fruit-growers feel proud that our old 
country can chow samples that no other part 
of the world can excel in size, beauty, or in 
general excellence. Some sunny climes may 
give more of colour, but rich colour far from 
indicates table or cooking excellence. There 
were Apples, such as Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Lord Derby, Bismarck, Tyler’s Kernel, War¬ 
ner’s King, and some others I have never 
seen excelled for size or cleanness—indeed, it 
was a marked feature of the fruits presented 
that, in spite of the cold, ungenial nature of 
the weather, rarely have cleaner fruits, free 
from scab or fungus, been seen than were pre¬ 
sented the other day. But it was very ob¬ 
vious, ail the same, that many of the Apples 
Btaged evidenced some treatment other than 
is usually given to them. The gigantic dimen¬ 
sions of some of the cooking samples, and the 
highly refined, rich colouring and thin skins 
of many of the dessert varieties, showed that 
these had not been grown on ordinary bush 
or open-grown trees, or, if so grown, then on 
quite young trees, the fruits on which were 
very hard-thinned, and the roots highly fed. 
The conclusion 6eems to be that the majority 
of these huge cooking Apples or of the beau¬ 
tifully finished dessert kinds was grown on 
walls. Of course, the show conditions allow 
fruits to be so grown, even under glass 
copings, but it seems very doubtful whether 
those conditions include placing frame-lights 
in front of the trees, thus literally ripening 
the fruit under glass. 

From a market point of view, most cer¬ 
tainly no collection of fruit in the exhibition 
had greater interest than were the eighteen 
baskets staged by Mr. H. Mason, of Hampton 
Hill, as the fruits in all these—and they were 
generally of the most perfect form—had all 
been jjrown on dwarf trees, worked on the 
Paradise stock, and planted out in great 
breadths quite in the open fields. These 
fruits represented^ not artificial or special 
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culture, but the actual culture of the market 
grower, who produces fruit as a commercial 
speculation. So profitable, evidently, does 
this Middlesex grower find fruit culture 
that he has, within about a year, planted 
twenty acres with dwarf trees in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Egham, where he hopes to pro¬ 
duce very fine market samples. More per¬ 
fect fruits of Cox’s Orange, Ribeton, Allmg- 
ton, and King of the Pippins, with Worcester 
Pearmain and Barnack Beauty, were not in 
the show, and the cooking varieties were 
equally good. Such a collection speaks 
volumes for the capacity of Great Britain and 
Ireland to produce good fruit. I specially 
mention. Ireland, because one grower from 
County Cork had the courage to compete in 
numerous classes, and with grand fruits won 
many prizes. Of course, tne great trade 
growers’ collections were very extensive and 
fine, but the conditions under which so much 
of their fruit is grown—generally the produce 
of thousands of young trees in their nursery 
quarters, differ greatly from those of the 
ordinary gardener or amateur. Nurserymen 
too largely grow and show myriads of useless 
varieties, because they offer material to list, 
and possibly find purchasers. We have far 
too many varieties, and if the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society would but make its class for 
nurserymen of, say, 100 dishes or baskets, but 
to consist of not more than fifty of the very 
finest varieties in cultivation, what a fine op¬ 
portunity would offer to nurserymen to show 
in such a class ! A. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents folio « these rules: All communications 
should be cle written on one side of the paper 
only, and ada. sed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17 , Furnival-strcet, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
! nam' and address of the sender are required in 
1 add ion to any designation he may desire to be 
usL in the paper. When more than one query is 
' sent each should beon a separate piece of paper. As 
. Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
j advance of date, queries cannot alivays be replied to 
I in the issue immediately following their receipt. 

' We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—AH ivho unsh their plants 
j to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem , leaf, floiver, or fruit. (Snippets 
' of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Lot 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
1 week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
I one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
j conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dij - 
! ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
j greatly assist in its determination. We have 
I received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, tnese in many cases 
I being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
! to name only four varieties at a time. 


ited. not artificial 
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PRESERVING EGGS. 

(Reply to Mrs. Mitchell.) 

There is no better method of preserving eggs 
than in water-glass, or soluble silicate of 
soda, which ie not an expensive material to 
buy, as a pound, which only costs a very few 
pence, dissolved in the correct proportion of 
water, will preserve a large number. The 
amount of water to be added depends upon 
the sample, but as full directions are usually 
sent with each tin, it is difficult to go wrong. 
The eggs are placed in a glazed vessel, and 
covered with the liouid, care being taken that 
all the eggs are submerged. When they are 
wanted for use, they should be gently 1'fted 
out of the liquid, wiped dry, and used as 
speedily as possible. 

The oldest, but still a very excellent, 
method of preserving is by means of salt, 
lime, and water. Four gallons of lime, one 
of salt, and twenty of water should be mixed 
together, and when the water has taken into 
solution as much lime and salt as it is capable 
of doing, it should be allowed to settle, the 
clear liquid being used to pour over the eggs, 
which have previously been placed in a suit¬ 
able vessel. This method has the disad¬ 
vantage of making the shells rough and ex¬ 
tremely brittle—so much so, in fact, that, as 
a rule, eggs that have been preserved in lime 
cannot be boiled, the shells cracking with the 
least touch. 

When eggs are to be preserved for only a 
very short time—for two or three months— 
dry* salt answers admirably, but this is an 
unsuitable method for a longer period. If a 
new-laid egg be dipped into boiling water, it 
slightly coagulates the white, and so prevents 
the air getting to the contents. For home 
use this method is suitable, but it does not 
answer when the eggs are for market. 
Smearing with vaseline or butter keeps the 
contents fresh for a week or two, but it is 
not recommended when the eggs are to be 
retained for more than a month. 

Only perfectly fresh eggs should be pre¬ 
served, and it is largely a waste of labour 
and money to attempt keeping eggs that are 
more than two or three days old when placed 
in the preservative. They should be allowed 
to settle twelve hours after being laid, but 
the sooner after this time they can be treated 
the betteT will they be when they are wanted 
for use. Dirty eggs do not preserve at all 
well, and if there is any earth or dung on the 
shells, they should be washed. Not only does 
a dirty egg have an injurious effect upon its 
own contents, but on ail those that come into 
contact therewith. As infertile eggs preserve 
better than those containing a germ, it is 
advisable when producing eggs with this end 
in view to keep the hens from the male birds. 


FX.A2TT8 AND PLOWERS. 

Six Roses for 6-foot wall ( Ravdon).-The 
following would give you what you desire—namely, 
fragrant Roses, of semi-climbing habitSouvenir de 
8 . A. Prince, Johanna 8ebue, Pharisaer, Mme. 
Ravary, Lyon Rose, and Augustine Guinoisseau. 

Climbing Rose for house ( J. Green).—A very 
fine pale rose-pink variety would be Climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout, or a Rose of a little deeper shade would 
be Johanna Sebus. A good red would be found in 
Francois Croueee. For the lean-to house Climbing 
Liberty should answer the purpose well. 

Michaelmas Daisies (G. n. R.).-The following 
Michaelmas Daisies should, we think, meet your 
wants: — Aster Novie Angliae coccineus, Aster N. A. 
Mrs. J. F. Rayner (rich crimson flowers). Aster Novi 
Belgii St. Egwin (rose-pink flowers), Aster N. B. Mrs. 
Hudson Morris (rose-pink with golden disc), A. N. B. 
Captivation (blush, shading to pink). 

Cycas revoluta (IF. Cattle ).—It is quite possible 
that the root-action is insufficient to push up the 
leave*. We should advise you to plunge the plants 
in a fairly warm hot-bed. This plant is sometimes 
rather slow to push up new growth. Many imported 
stems or crowns get injured in transit or are lifted 
for importation before they are sufficiently dormant. 

Roses for a somewhat shady position (J. P.). 
— Some good varieties for tin* purpose would be 
Mine. Isaac Perifcre, Mrs. Paul, Ulrich Brunner, 
Margaret Dickson, Clio, Mrs. John Laing, Victor 
Verdier, Blanc Double de Courbet, Rose h Parfum 
de l’Hay, Mrs. A. Waterer, Conrad F. Meyer, Nova 
Zembla, La Tosca, Caroline Testout, Longworth 
Rambler, Gloire de Dijon, and varieties of the 8cotch 
Roses. 

Mardchal Niel with deformed blossoms 

(Skitdon ).—The plant has received a check In some 
way. Either its young growths were Injured In the 
early stages of their existence by cold winds or some 
unusual climatic condition, or the roots have been 
affected in some way. It may be the manure given 
has been too strong. You will do well to remove the 
surface soil for a few inches and replace with good 
soil with which some bone-meal has been mixed, also 
a little peat. Cut away the old growths that have 
borne the deformed flowers, and preserve all you can 
of the well-ripened young rods. 

Early-flowering Gladioli in pots (^. M. D.).— 
The bulbs or corms should be set an inch deep in 
the soil, arranging some half-a-dozen of them in a 
pot 6 inches In diameter. Pot the bulbs at the end 
of this month or as soon as you can procure them. 
For a month at least they would be better placed in 
a frame and plunged In ashes, Cocoa-fibre, or leaves. 
The soil should be sandy loam of good quality, and 
the potB must be well drained. If the soil at potting 
time is fairly moist, no water will bo required, but 
when growth is active, then more moisture must be 
given. A temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. is 
suitable. 

Dahlia cuttings (P. 8. C.).-During February 
place the Dahlia roots on a brisk bottom-heat, 
whether produced by hot water or by means of 
manure. A layer of the soil should be placed over 
the manure, and the roots put on this and half- 
covered with coil, leaving the upper portion of the 
tubers, and especially the crown, bare. If on a bed 
heated by hot-water pipes placed underneath it, then 
slates should be put on the pipes. The soli should 
be put on the slates, and the roots put In position, 
as above directed. As to the time the roots are 
put into heat, this must depend to some extent upon 
the number of cuttings required. The cuttings can 
be taRen off when they are 4 inches cutting 

them through just above the eye nearer. ,^ ^root. 
The first cuttings are often too lafge and hollow- 
in the stem, and may be thrown on one side, those 
that are smaller and harder being the beet. \Uien 
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taken off .they should be placed iu light, candy soil 
in pots, and the pots plunged in a moist manure- 
heat. As soon as the cuttings have rooted, they 
should be potted into email pote, kept close for a 
time, and then gradually hardened off. If you wish 
to have strong plants, then you may repot the 
cuttings, treating them as you did when you flret 
potted them. Plant out towards the end of May, 
after they have been well hardened off into ground 
that has been well manured and deeply dug or 
trenched. 

Bush Boses for a bed 50 feet by 10 feet 
wide (A. W. L.).~A space of 18 inches apart is too 
• lose if you are merely growing for garden decora¬ 
tion. The bed you refer to would take comfortably 
123 plants, three rows of twenty-five each and two 
rows of twenty-four each. This would leave a margin 
of 1 foot between the outer plants and the path or 
turf. Of course, if you were planting strong growers 
you might give them 8 feet apart each way, instead 
of 2 feet, as estimated above; but a bed of Roses 
does not look well If it Is too meagrely planted, 
although it might be advisable if partially pegging 
down the plants were contemplated. In a bed of 
these dimensions a few of the strong growers could 
he trained as low pillars. This gives a good effect if 
only a few are so grown. 

Keeping Zonal Pelargoniums (L. Ryan).- 
Pelargoniuma that have been planted out in the 
.summer may be preserved during the winter by lift¬ 
ing them and shortening back any straggling shoots, 
at the same time cutting off a good many of the 
stout, succulent loaves. These should be cut in such 
a way as to leave about nn inch of leaf-stalk 
attached to the stem, as in a few days this drops 
clean off without injuring the hark in any way, 
whereas, if cut off close to the shoot, it may cause 
a wound which will spread through the entire branch. 
The long roots may also be cut in. Then lay the 
plants into a shallow box or boxes in some dry soil, 
and keep them during the winter in as light a posi¬ 
tion as possible, where they ore at the same time 
safe from frotft. The soil must not be allowed to 
become parched up, yet, at the same time, the plants 
will need very little water during the winter. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Heaths under Pines (Berks ).—As the trees re¬ 
ferred to by you do not, apparently, extend over the 
apace in which you wish to plant the Heaths, you 
might, we think, safely plant. In making a selec¬ 
tion, if you wish your plants to flower in winter and 
spring, a good dwarf kind i« the Alpine Forest Heath 
(Erica carnea), with rosy-red blossoms. This blooms 
from the commencement of the New Year till May 
or nearly so. A large kind suitable for a background 
is Erica lusitanica, which flowers from February 
onwards. The colour is white, slightly tinged with 
pink. This Heath reaches a height of 6 feet or 
more, and should you prefer one of less stature. 
Erica medit erranea can be recommended. This 
flowers freely when from 2 feet to 3 feet in height. 
In the typical kind the blossoms are rosy-red, but 
there is also a white-flowered variety. Of those that 
bloom in late summer and nutumnj there is an ex¬ 
tensive choice, for the different varieties of Erica 
cinerea vary in colour from white to crimson, and 
the common Ling or Heather (Erica vulgaris) covers 
an equally wide range. You may plant now. Cer¬ 
tainly get peat and mix with the soil. Of the taller 
kinds that flower late the best is Erica stricta, from 
4 feet to 6 feet in height, whose pale-purple flowers 
are borne from June onwards. If the ground is well 
oug, some peat incorporated therewith and made 
firm, the Heaths 6hould do well. Those that bloom 
early in the year are best planted in the autumn, 
while the autumn-flowering ones should be shifted in 
the spring. In planting hardy Heaths it is very 
necessary to make the eoil Arm. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Peach-trees ( Mrs. Banbury ).-It la very 
difficult to advise you, as you give us no idea os to 
the age of your trees and the treatment they have 
received during the past summer. Early in the 
spring, when the young shoots are starting into 
growth, the trees should be gone over, rubbing out 
all the shoots which spring from the front of the 
branches or th<*c right at the back. Then a little 
later nt least one-third of the other shoots should 
be pulled out, carefully preserving those at the base 
of each branch. These shoots must be laid in a« 
close to the wall as possible, «o that the wood may 
get thoroughly ripened. After all the fruits have 
been gathered, any bare branches or old wood should 
be cut back and the young growths reserved to take 
their places, nailed or tied in. This is beat done in 
the winter after the leaves have fallen. It is very 
difficult to convey instructions as to pruning in 
writing, and we should advise you to call in the aid 
of a practical man in your neighbourhood. We do 
not reply to queries by poet. 

Large Damson and Plum-trees (Janette ).—If 
you hard prune your Damson and Plum-trees, as you 
suggest, because they are too large, being from 
twelve years to fourteen years old, you will induce 
them to make strong wood-growth and in a year or 
two be n« large as before. If you do shorten 
branches nt all. you should at the same time seek to 
reduce root-action by opening a deep trench round 
each tree some 4 feet from the stem, severing every 
root you find, and with a broad, sharp chisel fixed to 
a long, stout handle, grubbing under the root-ball to 
find any downward roots, cutting them through. 
When that is done, and this month Is a good time 
for the work, the trench should be refilled and made 
firm. Such check to the roots would help to com¬ 
pensate for the cutting back of the head, and should 
aleo induce the trees to carry fruit. Those crops, 
again, would help to restrict wood growth. 

Planting fruit-trees, bushes, and Boses 

(Liteard).— Your largest plot of ground is awkwardly 
shaped to plant with fruit-trees. Still, beginning at 
tbe Iquare end, plant, 6 feet from that, a row of 


three dwarf Apple-trees, the outer one 4 feet from 
the sides, and the centre one 6 feet from tbe others. 
There will be in the square ground room for two 
rows, or six trees in all. Then plant five others in 
the sloping or angled end, in two pairs and a single 
one at the narrow end. Between these trees you 
could plant Currant and Gooseberry-bushes, 4 feet 
apart, or rows of Raspberry-canes, 4 feet apart, and, 
if you cared, Strawberries between those, 2 feet 
apart, for a couple or three years. If you have the 
ground deeply worked and well cleaned, also moder¬ 
ately manured on the surface, then plant at once. 
Your plot of ground 14 feet by 10 feet should take 
from thirty-six to forty bush Roses. You may plant 
in the centre lengthwise, 2 feet apart, a row of six 
Gruss an Teplitz, a strong grower, crimson flowers, 
and on either side of that Caroline Testout (pink), 
Frau Karl Druschki (white), and General Jacqueminot 
(crimson), mixed, and all round those, on sides and 
ends, plant white and pink Maman Cochet, Mine. 
Ravary, Comtesse de Cayla, La France, and Mrs. 
J. Laing. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms in field (Xorthwood).— The proper 
time to spawn Grass land for Mushrooms is the 
month of June. Prepare the manure as for an 
ordinary Mushroom-bed, take up with a spade a spit 
of turf, C inches to 1 foot square, clear out the Boil 
to a depth of 4 inches, and fill in with manure. In 
the centre cf this place the fourth of a brick of 
spawn, and tread the turf down firmly. The 60 il 
best suited to the growth of Mushrooms is a loamy 
! one, or what is known as a holding soil. Another 
way Is to break *he spawn into pieces each about 
the size of a hen’s egg, then raise the turf and , 
place a lump underneath at a depth of 3 Inches or 
4 Inches from the surface. The distance between 
the lumps may vary from 2 yards to C yards each 
way. It is very important that the turf be made 
quite firm by well treading it or beating it down 
with a spade, otherwise the spawn will not run well 
into the surrounding turf and is liable to fail alto- | 
gether. 

Cankered Parsnips (R. P.).-As your surface 
soil is so shallow, on a bed of gravel, we advise you 
to adopt one of two courses in growing Parsnips. 
First, throw out all the top soil of a trench 3 feet 
i wide on to one side, then on to the other side throw 
out a depth of 10 inches to 12 inches of the gravel 
base. Then fill up with other fairly good soil carted 
In, mixing the good surface soil with it. If that be 
done early in the winter it will become well settled 
down by March, when you can sow upon it three 
rows of Parsnip-seed. Before that is done it may be 
well to dust heavily with soot, and fork that in. 
The other course is to get a good quantity—say, a 
couple of barrow’sful—of fairly fine eoil with which 
are mixed some soot and a little bone-flour. Make 
holes in rows, 12 inches apart each way, with a 
crowbar, quite 24 inches deep, and fill each hole with 
this fine soil, well pressing it in. A week or so 
later sow three seeds on top of each hole thus filled. 
When growth follows, pull out all but one. In that 
way you should get fine clean roots. No doubt a 
dressing of fresh-slacked lime would do your ground 
| good. 

| MISCELLANEOUS. 

Keeping tortoise through the winter (Toby). 

1 —On the approach of cold weather tortoises become 
very sluggish, search out a soft corner in the garden, 
bury themselves for the winter, and remain dormant, 
oftentimes till the return of spring, although, should 
there be a spell of mild weather they revive and 
take a little food. Unless the soil of the garden is 
1 very light and dry it would be well to put your 
| tortoises in a hamper or box filled with hay or dried 
! Moss, and let them pass the winter in a cool room, 

I feeding them with a little bread-and-milk whenever 
they awake from their winter’s sleep. Thee* little 
; creatures are very fond of Lettuce and Dandelion* 
i leaves, and, being vegetarians, do not feed upon 
| slugs, as commonly supposed. 

I Acetylene gas refuse (Stirlingshire).— From an 
j analysis of the residue from acetylene gas it has 
! been found that the value of this product is en- 
| tirely due to the lime it contains, other plant foods, 
as nitrogen, potash, and phosphates being absent. 
The lime is present either as slacked lime (in fresh 
samples) or carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples 
which have been exposed to the air. It should prove 
an effective and cheap dressing for all purposes for 
which lime is recommended, and should be of special 
value on soils which are sour or deficient of lime or 
inclined to be stiff, and as a top-dressing for pasture. 


SKOBT BEPLZE8. 


St. Clair Townsend.— It Is quite Impossible to deal 
with such a comprehensive subject as the culture of 
Chrysanthemums in one article, and your best plan 
will he to follow closely the various notes that appear 
during the season from the time the cuttings are put 
in in January till the flowers are ready for the show 
board. If you would like to have back cumbers deal¬ 
ing with the subject, you can procure these cn appli¬ 
cation to the publisher. Learner , N.B.— 8eeing no 

injury has come to your Nymphiea from the dis¬ 
coloured water, we should not worry about it. riease 
send a leaf and stem of the Water Lily with the 
weed growth on it, and at the same time let us 

know what Narciss you are referring to.- C. Kirk. 

— For such a position as you mention, we should sny 

that Pear Duchesse d’Angoulfime would do well.- 

T. B., Leicester.— Try what dressing the ground with 
' lime or one of the soil fumigants now on the market 

| will do.-ft. S. P.— Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, 8aw- 

bridgeworth, Herts.- F. Niblett .—Please send a 

! piece of the wood with the pest you allude to on it, 

I and wo will then do our best to help you.- J. A. S. 

j —1, Your lawn is evidently very poor, and the only 
| way will be to grub up as much of the weed as you 
can and give the lawn a good dressing of well-rotted 


j manure, wood ashes, and loamy soil, with, in the 
| spring, a dressing of sulphate of ammonia to eii- 
I courage the growth of the Grass. 2, Cart-grease will 
1 answer quite well for grease-banding trees, or you 
may purchase a specially-prepared substance from 

any of our horticultural sundriesmen.-T. W. I..— 

No; the tar will do no harm. 

HAKES OP PLANTS AND FBTJZT8. 

Names of plants.— E. J. Bostock.—\, Bert :1a 
vulgaris asperma; 2, The White Beam (Pyrue Aria), 
- F. L. C.— The Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur¬ 
purea); bulbs can be obtained now from all dealers. 

- A mateur.— Cannot say from the three leaves you 

, send us. - T. Brown .— Erythrina crista-galli.— - 

Rosa.— Please send a more complete specimen.- 

J. L.—lt is impossible to name Roses with any cer¬ 
tainty so late in the season as this, as they are so 
much out of character.-ft. S .—Balm (Melissa offi¬ 
cinalis).- A. F. G .—Pentstemon barbatus Torreyi. 

- S. A.— Rhodochiton volubile. 

Names of fruits.— F.C. Bournville.—l, Apple Non¬ 
pareil ; 2, Probably Norfolk Beaufln. It is very un¬ 
fair to send ua only one specimen of each. See our 

! rules to correspondents.- E. T. P. D.— Evidently a 

Cider Apple.- F. Fowler Ward.— Probably Northern 

Greening.- F. C. P .—Apple Cox's Orange Pippin.- 

J. C. Fordy.— Apple Mank’s Codlin.-H’m. Belgrave. 

-Apple Cox’s Pomona.- J. Newman.— Apples not 

recognised. They appear to be purely local varieties. 

- E. Weston.— Pear Princess.- Cowes.— Apples: 

Specimens too poor to attempt to name; Pear Beurrd 
de Jonghe._ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

G. W. Piper, Uckfleld, Sussex.— Catalogue of Roses. 

J. Cheal and Sons, Lowfleld Nurseries, Crawley, 
Sussex.— Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Fruit-trees, 
Roses, etc. 

King’s Acre Nurseries, Hereford.— List of Fruit- 
trees, Roses, and Shrubs. 

Geo. Coolino and Sons, Bath.— Roses, Fruit-trees, 
Ornamental Shrubs, and Trees. 

G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd., Maidstone.— Supplement 
to Fruit Catalogue. 

Mahood Bros., Burscough Nursery, Burseough 
Bridge, Lancashire.— Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, 
etc. 

W. Atlee Burpee and Co., Philadelphia, U S A.— 
List of Choice New Sweet Peas for 1911. 

The Rotal Eiund Nursery Co., Hillegom, Holland. 
—High Grade Dutch Bulbs. 

H. Lane and Sons, Great Berkhampstead.—Li»f of 
Roses ■and Fruit-trees ; List of Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs, Rhododendrons, etc. 

Pape and Beromann, Quedlinburg.— Novelties for 
1911. 

W\ H. Smith and Son, Mnrket-street, Aberdeen.— 
Catalogue of Forest Trees, Roses, etc. 

Henry Drew, Longworth, Faringdon, Berks.—Cata¬ 
logue of The Thames Valley Roses. 

R. C. NOTCUTT, Woodbridge.— List of General 
Nursery Stock. 

8 LUI3 and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland.-Lilt of 
Flower, Vegetable, and Agricultural Seeds. 

Book received.—" The Sweet Pea Notebook ” 
(varieties only), 1911, by W. P. Wright. Cd. 
Walter P. Wright, The Grey House, Lyminge, Folke¬ 
stone. _ 

National Hardy Plant Society.—A meeting of 
the provisional committee of the National Hardy 
Plant Society was held at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall, Vincent-square, on Thursday, Octo¬ 
ber 13th, Mr. Macself in the chair. Rules and bye¬ 
laws were adopted, subject to approval by a general 
meeting of the society, which will be held on Thurs¬ 
day, November 3rd, at three p.m., at the Hotel 
Windsor. Victoria-street, Westminster, for this pur¬ 
pose and for the election of officers and council for 
the ensuing year. Members and anyone interested 
m hardy plants desirous of joining are cordially 
Invited. _ 

Keeping Cactus Dahlia blooms.—I would be 
obliged if some reader could tell me the best way 
to keep Cactus Dahlia bloom6 when cut for houee 
decoration. I have some very good blooms, but they 
begin to droop as soon as they ore taken into the 
house. I have tried slitting up the sterna, but It 
does not seem to maKe any difference. They are put 
into the water as soon as they are cut.— R. W. 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS* 


| We shall leave to the reader 
Me own choice of a subject, 
| which may embrace plants, fruits, 
j flowers — In fact, any garden 
subject. Indoor or cutitoor. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
\ advantage, and should not be 
; sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless . We shall give a Prise 
| of a Guinea for the best Photo - 
! graph sent urn In each month 
from now to end of October, 

, and a copy of •• The English 
Flower Gartlen " to any other 
that we may select* 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Early Chrysanthemum Venlse. — This 
variety has flowered well this season, and 
has given a good supply of fine blooms. Its 
colour is a pretty salmon, marked with rose, 
and with a yellow centre. The blooms have 
been very fine, but the stature of the plant is 
against its popularity, seeing that i;s cata¬ 
logued height is 6 feet. It does not often 
grow to this height, I belie\e, and about 
5 feet is the stature of the plants I have seen 
this year.—Ess. 

The 8hamrockPea (Parochclus communis). 
—This pretty little Himalayan plant has 

rofited by the warm, sunny autumn that we 

ave experienced, as the comparatively large 
and beautiful blue flowers have been un¬ 
usually numerous. In many places it is apt 
to perish during the winter, but even small 
examples, planted out as soon as the cold 
weather of spring is past, on a warm and 
sunny part of the rockwork, will flower well 
the first season, provided favourable weather 
is experienced in late summer and autumn. 

A promising dwarf Cactus Dahlia.— Un¬ 
der the name of Raynes Park Gem, a Cactus 
Dahlia, likely to prove of value for the flower 
garden, was shown at the meeting of the 
R.H.S. on Oct. 2f)th by Messrs. Jas. Carter 
and Co., of Holborn. It is, apparently, of 
dwarf growth, the specimens shown being in 
pots 5 inches in diameter. One little bushy 
}lanfc, only about 15 inches high, was bearing 
ialf-a-dozen of its bright scarlet blossoms. 
Of course, grown in comparatively small pots, 
one cannot, especially thus late in the season, 
6ay anything definite as to its merits, but, as 
above mentioned, it is certainly promising. 

A handsome oilmber.— Amid the great 
variety of beautiful colour at this time of the 
vear, both in Nature and cultivated trees 
and shrubs, a rather uncommon plant strikes 
me as very beautiful. It is Actinidia arguta, 
a fine Chinese climbing Bhrub, of great 
vigour, and at the end of October of a beau¬ 
tiful rich yellow', with leaf-stalks of crimson. 
It is quite hardy, and bears bunches of nice 
little white flowers in summer, and is a dis¬ 
tinct addition to our climbing plants. I have 
it on a wall and also on a fence away from a 
wall, and it seems happy and vigorous in all 
cases.—W. 

A vari-coloured Connemara Heath.—I 

have several forms of the Connemara Heath 
in large masses, so that one can judge of 
their value better. Too often they are put 
about in 6potty ways, so that one cannot dis¬ 
cern their true value. I thought this a curious 
rather than an effective plant, and never 
made much of it until lately, when, having 
Been a number of it in Mr. Slocock’s nursery 
at Woking, I tried it, and was surprised at 
its beauty of effect as well as curious colour¬ 
ing when looked into. The flowers are 
striped, with sometimes a rich purple and I 
white on the same stalk, and sometimes a j 
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suffusion of purple through the white, which 
gives very delicate colour, and sometimes a 
single bar of purple down the white, and so 
on m an endless variety of curious ways. A 
valuable thing about it is that it flowers for 
a much longer time than the white and purple 
Connemara Heaths in exactly the same-pos¬ 
tion. I have gathered it in a good state about 
October 21st, when the white and rich purple 
forms have gone out of bloom. If this quality 
be constant, it makes it a very precious plant. 
—W. R. 

Pear Jersey Gratioli.— Although not con¬ 
sidered a highly-flavoured Pear by many, 
this has with me proved exceptionally so this 
season. The flesh was also melting and very 
juicy. As autumn-ripening Pears have been 
none too plentiful, the fact of this variety 
bearing as it does in most seasons a good 
crop, and the quality after such a dull, cool 
summer being so high, ie worth recording. 
It has a hardy constitution, and succeeds well 
as an espalier, bush, or in cordon form. 
The fruits are above medium size, roundish 
in shape, russety-brown in colour when fully 
exposed, and of handsome appearance.— 
A. W. 

Early Chrysanthemum J. Bannister.— It 

would be of value to have the experience of 
others regarding this. According to some re¬ 
cords it is a sport from Perlc Chatillonaise, 

J one of our best varieties for late September 
and early October bloom. As is pretty well 
known, the flowers of Perle Chatillonaise are 
creamy white, prettily tinted blush. In J. 
Bannister they are lemon with a coppery 
shade. Both varieties are rather too tail 
for many small gardens, the reputed height 
being 4 feet, sometimes, as in this year, ex¬ 
ceeded. We have a good many varieties of 
j the same shade as J. Bannister, and unlees it 
improve afterwards I do not think it will 
j hold its own.—Ess. 

| Early Chrysanthemum Crimson Queen.— 

j Though not by any means a new variety, this 
| border Chrysanthemum is still one of the 
most useful dwarf sorts of this particular 
i colour that we possess. It ie very hardy, of 
sturdy growth, and a single-stemmed plant 
set out at the end of April or early in May, 
will develop into a bushy specimen some 
15 inches through by the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, and be covered with its deep-crimson, 
medium-sized flowers during the three or 
four weeks following. A fairly-long row of 
plants set out on a bank purposely for cut¬ 
ting from, has been making a beautiful dis¬ 
play of late, and even yet there are sprays 
to be had with quite fresh flowers upon them. 
It is a good front-row variety.—A. W. 

A pretty new Nerine.— A new Nerine, 
shown by Mr. Frank Lilley, of Guernsey, 
under the name of Nerine elegantissima, was 
given an award of merit by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on October 25th. The flower- 
heads are full and nicely rounded, the colour 
being a warm rc<|dish-ros<5, with a carmine 
stripe through the centre of each segment. 


The divisions of the flower are prettily undu¬ 
lated, especially towards the upper portion, 
and this gives to a head of blossom a very 
pleasing appearance. Several other kinds 
were shown by tho same exhibitor, notably 
N. Bowdeni, with particularly large pink 
flowers ; N. corusca major, dazzling scarlet; 
Garibaldi, venetian-red, with dark midrib; 
and Salmon Queen, salmon-pink. 

Ross Cruss an Teplitz.— This flue, vigo¬ 
rous-growing Hybrid Tea Rose has many ex¬ 
cellent qualities to commend it, and is well 
worthy of a place in the garden. It is rather 
late in flowering, seldom being in full bloom 
until the beginning of August. The flowers, 
which are semi-double, are of a lovely bright 
crimson, and are produced freely in fine, 
large clusters. One good point in favour of 
this Rose is that it can be grown successfully 
in almost any soil or position ; even in the 
half-shade of trees it does very well. For 
planting in isolated beds on the lawn it is 
ideal, and also for forming a screen or hedge 
behind a border or similar position it is ad¬ 
mirable. In one season it will make strong 
growths from 6 feet to 7 feet long, and, as 
little pruning is necessary for its well-being, 
it will be seen that a fine, thick, bushy hedge 
can soon be formed.— Brier Bush, in the 
Scottish Gardener. 

Apple Tower Of Clamis.— According to the 
number of dishes of this fine old Apple which 
were shown at the recent fruit show held at 
Westminster, it is still holding its own 
against newcomers as a cooking variety. 
This really occasions no very great amount 
of surprise when the fact of its being such 
a hardy and reliable Apple i 9 taken into 
consideration. The season has to be a very 
adverse one indeed when it fails to bear. 
This season it has again cropped well with 
me, as it evidently has done in other parts of 
the country. It is a first-rate sort, either for 
baking or tart making, the flavour being very 
agreeable and not too acid. An Apple which 
will bear regularly under adverse climatic 
conditions, as this does, is worth growing. 
If required, the fruits will keep till the end 
of the year. Cultivated either as a standard, 
bush, espalier, or opeu, goblet-shaped tree, 
the results are equally satisfactory.—A. W. 

Early Chrysanthemum Mile. Rente 
Drouet. —Out of about 300 varieties of early 
Chrysanthemums I have seen in the open this 
season none among the whites has equalled 
Mile. Renee Drouet. There are others, such 
as White Masse, which have given many 
more blooms, but for perfection of individual 
flowers, even when not disbudded, this 
variety can hold its own with any of the 
other whites. The flowers are produced on 
long stems, so that they are suitable for cut¬ 
ting where single blooms are required. A 
plant gives a few of these for a long time in 
succession, and the flo5vers, exceedingly 
large for an early Chrysanthemum, are of 
the greatest purity, tho substance and 
the aspect of the massive ribbon-like petals 
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being excellent. But it does not always do so 
well as it has done this season, while its 
shy production of cuttings makes it still 
scarce and comparatively doar. A season 
such as this seems to suit it well, and when 
it becomes more plentiful and is treated in 
a more natural way it may take a still higher 
place.—S. M. 

Chrysanthemum Diana.— Among a few 
fresh varieties of early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums which I have added to my collection 
this season is one named Diana. This hue 
given great satisfaction, both on account of j 
its free flowering and its dwarf habit of 
growth. The flower-stems are so stiff and 
wiry that the plants require but little sup¬ 
port in the way of staking. It is a good com¬ 
panion to Harrie, a variety 1 previously 
noticed, but the colour of the flowers is 
darker. The blooms, rich and well formed, 1 
are of a deep shade of bronzy-orange and 
tipped with golden-yellow\ It begins flower- , 
ing at the latter end of August, and con- i 
tinues in perfection till the end of September. 
The height when the flowers are fully open 
is about 2.] feet. In addition to being an ex¬ 
cellent border variety, it has also proved a j 
fine subject for growing in pote for green- | 
house decoration in early autumn.— G. P. j 
The Anoectoohilus.— At one time the dif- ■ 
ferent forms of Anoeeiochilus were among the I 
cherished plants in gardens, but they do not 
grow fast enough for present-day require- ! 
ments, and are now seldom seen. As the de- j 
mand for them is so small, their culture is to i 
a great extent given up, but Mr. Russell, of > 
Richmond, still grows them. On October j 
125th a few delightful little specimens were j 
shown at the meeting of the Royal Hortieul- ! 
tural Society. Especially noteworthy were ; 
A setaceus, whose bright, velvety-green I 
leaves are covered with a golden network ; A. 
Petola, with a dark olive green groundwork 
and golden veins ; and A. intermedins, whose 
dark-coloured leaves, more pointed than the 
others, have a golden veining. The nomen¬ 
clature of the different kinds of Anoectochilus 
has undergone considerable alteration within 
recent years, and of those mentioned above, 
A. regal is is now regarded as the correct 
name of A. setaceus, while A. Petola is 
Macodes Petola. 

Knlphofia caulescens.— The note by “An 
Amateur,” and that by Sir II. Maxwell, in 
reply to his request for information about 
this fine plant, would be more serviceable if 
■some readers in a colder district than that 
in which Monreith lies would give their ex¬ 
perience of this fine Kniphofia. It is a hardy 
plant in practically all Kirkcudbrightshire 
and Wigtownshire gardens. In Dumfries¬ 
shire it is little grow n, but seems hardy there 
also, and the only parts of Scotland in which 
one would suggest any doubt as to its hardi¬ 
ness are in the inland districts of Scotland, 
running north and south. On both the east 
and west coasts it should thrive quite well. 
There are also some English d:str:ets which 
are much more trying to plants of this class 
than many Scottish gardens, and possibly 
some of your numerous readers in the Eng¬ 
lish Midlands might be able to tell us some¬ 
thing about the behaviour of K. caulescens 
for the benefit of ‘‘An Amateur” and other 
readers. Its appearance gives one the im- 

rossion of probable tenderness, but this is 

elied by so many being able to grow it well 
and by the huge plants seen in English, 
Irish, and Scottish gardens.—S. Arnott. 

8tapelia gigantea.— One of the most in¬ 
teresting, though by no means the showiest 
plant, at the Horticultural Hall on October 
25th, was a specimen of this Stapelia, with 
four expanded blossoms. It is the largest of 
the Stapelias or Carrion-flowers, as they 
are popularly termed. The plant under 
notice has square, succulent sterns, which in 
this cu^e hung down from the pot, for a 
couple of feet or so. The flower, which m a- 
eures nearly 12 inches across, is sha]>ed like a 
star, being divided into live iarge petals, that 
are each 2 inches in diameter at the base, 
tapering gradually to a line point. The 
ground colour is pale tawny yellow, marked 
thickly with dull reddish transverse bars, and 
the whole flower is thickly covered with hairs. 
Ir has also a vile odour, common to the mem 
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bers of the genus. Nevertheless, it is, at a 
little distance, a most striking flower, and 
well worthy of being regarded as one of the 
wonders of the vegetable kingdom. It is a 
| native of Zululand, and was given a first- 
class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1891. Although the general ap¬ 
pearance of the Stapelias would suggest that 
they belong to the Cactus family, they are 
really Asclepiads —T. W. 

Chrysanthemum Harris.— This dwarf - 
habited, free-flowering Chrysanthemum be¬ 
longs to the early border varieties. It is the 
first time I have grown it, and I am much 
pleased with it, not only from its being a use¬ 
ful sort to grow for cutting, but for its deco¬ 
rative value when employed with other varie¬ 
ties simply for making an autumn display in 
the garden. It is a fairly early bloomer, the 
first flowers opening the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember in the open, and a fortnight later on 
plants grown on a border facing east. The 
plants in both cases have hardly ceased 
flowering at the time of writing (October 
21st). Its habit of growth is so sturdy that 
the plants require little or no support, a fea¬ 
ture which renders it a good variety for 
grouping. When a long border can be given 
up to these early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
Harrie is an excellent variety to plant in the 
front row r . The blooms are of medium size, 
orange, shaded with bronze, in colour, and 
are very freely produced. Those which have 
opened within the past three weeks are of a 
much darker shade, owing to the bronze tint 
being more pronounced, as a result, no doubt, 
of the cooler weather conditions and less sun¬ 
shine.- A. W. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND& 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

The puss-moth. Kih1' >;<1 is what appears to be 
a petrified slug on a garden stick, which 1 lately dis¬ 
covered in dismantling a flower-bed. lVrhaps you 
would kindly say. through the medium of your paper, 
what it is and whether it is an unu&ual occurrence 
J. L. Eli.is. 

[The object sent attached to the Baiubcu- 
stiek is the cocoon and chrysalis of the puss- 
moth. The caterpillar feeds on the Willow 
| and Poplar, and the moth appears in May 
I and June. The hard eoeoon is made of chips 
j of wood cemented together, as a rule.] 

| Getting rid of snails (U\ Miller).— 

! Notliing but perseverance in the use of the 
, usual remedies will get rid of snails. Newly- 
slaked lime, used on a damp evening or early 
! in the morning, kills where it goes, but re- 
l quires to be often repeated till the snails are 
cleared off. Placing heaps of brewer’s grains 
or bran flavoured with vinegar about the 
garden, and visiting the heaps at night with 
a light to destroy the snails, will in t.me thin 
them down. Clear aw ay all heaps of rubbish 
in and around the garden, as they form happy 
. breeding-places for insects of all kinds. Any 
I tender plants may be rendered perfectly 6afe 
, by sprinkling sifted coal-ashes among them. 

Rose-root with unusual growth {Mrs. 

| Bcttell ).—The growth on the Rose-root is a 
| sort of crown gall, but whether of the precise 
nature of those occurring in Apples and 
Olives is a little uncertain. The cause of the 
growth appears to be the stimulation arising 
! from the presence of a bacillus in the case 
of the Apple, and in that of the Rose there is 
j a fungus present, which may, however, have 
1 been only a follower of the first cause. The 
cortical tissues of the root are very soft and 
i unhealthy, and are probably of no use what¬ 
ever to the plant. It is best to remove and 
destroy such plants. 

Injury to Rose-leaves (ir. //. TI7W).— 
, Your Rose-leaves have been injured by the 
leaf-cutter bee (Megaehile eentuncularis), 
which has cut out the pieces of the leaves in 
order to form the cells of her nest. This bee 
burrows into decaying wood, such as an old 
post, or into the ground in a bank, or makes 
use of holes in walls or any other suitable 
place. The only way to prevent the loaves 
being disfigured by these bees is to catch 
them in a butterfly net, and if you can find 
the nests, by destroying them, you would pre¬ 
vent a similar annoyance next year. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE BLACK WALNUT 

(JUGLANS NIGRA). 

The Black Walnut forms a very ornamental 
tree when allowed to develop naturally, while, 
when it is grown under forest conditions, it 
produces timber which is as valuable as our 
common Walnut. It is not grown in England 
for the sake of its timber, though some pro¬ 
prietors of estates who are interested in 
forestry talk about forming plantations. It 
is a North American tree, and has a wide dis¬ 
tribution. The maximum size is attained in 
the rich lowlands and on hillsides about the 
Atlantic States, where it occasionally attains 
a height of 150 feet, its average height, how¬ 
ever, being considerably lower. Grown as a 
forest tree, straight trunks, clear of branches, 
for a distance of 50 feet or more, are found, 
with a diameter of from 3 feet to 6 feet. As 
an ornamental tree it is met with up to 80 feet 
high in this country, with a trunk of con¬ 
siderable size, and a moderate-sized head of 
branches. The pinnate leaves are each from 
feet to 2 feet long, and carry up to twenty- 
three leaflets, which are very downy on the 
under-surface. Male and female flowers are 
in different inflorescences, and the latter are 
followed by round fruits, which are larger and 
less glossy than those of the common Walnut. 
The shell is very hard and thick, and the ker¬ 
nel comparatively small. Ihe kernel is very 
oily, and in America the oil obtained from 
this source is an article of commerce. J. 
nigra grows under similar conditions to the 
ordinary Walnut, and may be expected to 
thrive in places where that tree grows. 
Planted for its timber, it would find a more 
congenial home in a mixed wood than planted 
ns a pure plantation. When required as, an 
ornamental tree, attention must be paid to 
keeping a elear leader while the tree is young, 
for the pruning away of branches near the 
leader and which have attained a good size is 
attended with considerable risk, and may re¬ 
sult in the loss of the leading shoot. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Laurel diseased.—Will you kindly lay what Is 
wrong with this Portugal Laurel? I have several, In 
different positions, all attacked in the same way. 
The soil is very light, but the borders are top- 
dressed with good horsa-manure every two or three 
years. I see the same complaint in another place near 
here.—J. 8. H., .4icot Heath. 

[The Laurel is affected by the silver-leaf 
disease, which also attacks the Plum, Apple, 
Peach, and some other plants closely allied. 
It appears to be due to the attack of a 
fungus, which enters the Btem through ft 
wound and forms a poison that causes the 
separation of the epidermis from the cells 
below. No cure is known, and it is beBt to 
destroy by fire all branches attacked and to 
root out and burn all badly diseased trees. 
The fruit is formed on the dead branches, 
hence the need for their destruction.] 

Fungus on Poplars.— The Lombardy Poplar- 
leaves are infected with fungoid growth as on leaves 
enclosed. The lower branches are now bearing buds 
and young leaves a second time. The spring leaves 
have all fallen, leaving the lower shoots quite bare. 
How can the pest be stopped?—M. E. W. 

[The Poplars are affected by the fungui 
Marsonia populi. If the trees are large it will 
be practically impossible to do anything in 
the way of spraying, but if this can be done, 
then it would be well to spray them 
thoroughly next spring and summer with 
potassium sulphide.at the rate of 1 or. to 
2 gallons of water, or with Bordeaux mixture. 
It will be practically useless to do any spray¬ 
ing at this season, for the leaves are too 
badl” affected, and all that can be done is to 
prevent the spread at any time. Care should 
be taken to gather up the leaves as com¬ 
pletely as possible, so as to reduce the chance 
of the disease spreading next year. Anything 
that can be done to encourage healthy growth 
and development should be done, as this will 
tend to reduce the damage caused by the 
fungus.] 

Ilex vertlolllata. —From a garden stand¬ 
point. the principal distinctive character of 
this lies in the fact that it is a deciduous 
species, a peculiarity which is shared by 
several other species from North America 
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and one or more from Japan. I. verticillata Himalayas, where it is found at an elevation 
is widely distributed in swampy ground in of 12,000 feet to 13,000 feet. It forms a com- 
America, and is found from Nova Scotia to pact,, neat-growing shrub about a couple of 
Ontario, Florida, Missouri, etc., as a shrub feet in height, the slender branches being 
10 feet to 12 feet in height, or occasionally clothed with obovate leaves, armed with long, 
as a low’, stunted bush. The leaves vary 6piny teeth. These leaves are on the upper 
considerably in size, those of some plants surface of a deep green tint, while on the 
bein" but 1$ inches to 2 inches long, and under-sides they are very glaucous. The 
those of others as large again. The white branches are also spiny. The flowers, borne 
flowers are not very showy, but they are sue- i n early summer, are deep yellow, and, as a 
ceeded by bright-red fruits, which have a rule, borne singly, though occasionally in 
very pleasing effect after the fall of the leaves. pairS- The fruit6 are each about half an inch 
In America the bark and berries have been i ong> ant j bright red in colour, while hang 
used as a substitute for Peruvian bark in j ng suspended from unusually long stalks, 
cases of fever, and for this reason the com- they aro very conspicuous. This Berberis is 
mon name of h ever Bush is sometimes ap- one of the deciduous members of the gem s, 
plied to the plant Other common names are lt is uot sufficien tly vigorous to hold its own 
Black Alder and \Y interberry. Ihe plant wit h some of the strong-growing kinds.-X. 
is worth including m a shrubberv on account 
of its light appearance and showy fruits, 

while it requires no special cultivation.—D. METAPLEXIS STAUNTONI. 

Cymnocladus chinensis.—This Asiatic This little-known climber is a native of China 
species of Gymnocladus has long been known and Japan, and belongs to the order Asclepia- 



MeUplexis Stauntoni. From & photograph in Mr. Chambers' 
garden at Haalemeie. 


from herbarium specimens, for it was de- daceae, having as a relative the well-known 
scribed in 1874 from seeds collected by P. Araujia sericifera, while it is also allied to i 
Champion in 1865, while previous to that date Periploca grceca, a purple-flowered, shrubby 1 
travellers had noted the tree on account of its climber from South-eastern Europe. Meta- i 
seeds being used as a substitute for soap by plexis Stauntoni is of herbaceous habit—in 
the Chinese. Seedlings were growing at Kew this country, at all events—but the annual 
twenty years ago, but they succumbed to a shoots which appear from below ground, at- 
little frost, and on one or two subsequent oc- tain a length of 12 feet or 15 feet in a very 
casions frost has proved too much lor very few weeks. The flowers are small, and borne 
young plants. Now, however, it would up- 1 during summer in umbels about 2 inches 
pear that a hardier form has arrived, for across. They are greenish-white in colour, ! 
young plants seem much firmer and woodier and are succeeded by pod-like fruits, which 
than the earlier seedlings, and have already 1 contain numerous seeds. 

stood through a winter or two. It is said to There does not appear to be any difficulty ! 
grow’ into a good-sized tree in China, and, attached to its cultivation, for it thrives in 
like the older species of the genus, G. cana- any fairly good garden soil, and gives very | 
densis, from N. America, it has handsome little trouble, provided a number of rough 
toliage. In this case, however, the leaflets < branches are provided, over w’hich it may 
are more finely divided than in the case of , fling its branches. Like other members of the 
the American tree. Should this tree prove order, the branches emit a milky juice if 
to be perfectly hardy, it will make a useful wounded. Though interesting and free- ! 
addition to our gardens.—D. flowering, as may be seen by the illustration 1 

BerbcWs concinna. —This, very Pretty and we give to-day, it canno.t be'recommended as 
distinct Barberry is a native of the Sikkim a showy plant. D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

No one who saw’ the display of novelties at 
the meeting of the Floral Committee of the 
| National Chrysanthemum Society, held at 
1 Essex Hall, Strand, on Monday, Octo¬ 
ber 24th last, could say interest in Chrys¬ 
anthemums is on the wane. Large and most 
attractive show blooms were represented in 
j superb form. What are known as market 
' Chrysanthemums were exhibited freely, and 
there is little doubt the recognition of this 
1 type has done much to stimulate interest in 
them. The free-flowering border and smaller 
decorative sorts were etaged in goodly num¬ 
bers. as were also some very fine large and 
small-flowered single varieties. The follow¬ 
ing varieties received certificates: — 

Evangeline. —This is a large Japanese re¬ 
flexed bloom of exquisite form, having long 
florets of good breadth and substance ; 
colour, rich creamy-white. First-class certi¬ 
ficate. From Mr. H. W. Thorp, Durrington, 
Worthing. 

Wells' White.— A large, solidly-built, 
pure white Japanese bloom, of great depth 
and substance, having rather short florets of 
i medium width. The blooms of th e variety 
remind one of those of the once-popular 
Avalanche, only in this instance they are 
larger. First-class certificate to Messrs. W. 
Welle and Co., Merstham, Surrey. 

Mrs. G. C. Kelly. —This is a good repre- 
j sentative of the Japanese incurved section. 
The flowers are very large and full, having 
fairly long florets of medium width, rather 
loosely incurving, and showing the rosy- 
amaranth colouring on the inside of the 
i florets, which have a'silvery reverse. First- 
class certificate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Ltd. 

Red Chief. —Of an exhibition Japanese 
bloom of reflexed drooping form, this is a 
good representative. The flowers are large 
and full, having long, broad, leathery-look¬ 
ing florets, of good substance ; colour, chest¬ 
nut-red, with bright golden-buff reverse. 
First-class certificate to Mr. Martin Sils- 
| bury, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

Nora Reilly. —Those wno know Felton's 
Favourite as a market flower will welcome 
this new sort, which is a primrose-yellow 
sport from that excellent variety. It is a 
plant of easy culture, and is consistently 
good. First-class certificate to Mr. Philip 
Ladds, Swanley, Kent. 

Mr. Geo. Hartmann.—A large Japanese 
bloom of somewhat uneven form, naving 
rather narrow florets of fair length ; colour, 
chestnut-red, with buff reverse. First-class 
certificate to Mr. Walter Jinks, The Gardens, 
j Newlands, Thames Ditton. 

Mary Poulton. —This is a Japanese in¬ 
curved bloom of large size and pleasing form. 
The florets, of medium breadth, are evenly 
disposed. This kind should be useful to 
exhibitors; colour, silvery mauve-pink. 
First-claes certificate to Mr. Norman Davis, 
Framfield, Sussex. 

Mrs. F. C. Stoop. —A good Japanese 
bloom of exhibition form and quality. The 
florets, long and fairly broad, aro disposed 
in charming fashion ; colour, cream, suf¬ 
fused rose. First-class certificate also to 
Mr. Norman Davis. 

Framfield Bronze. —A market variety, 
the colour of which may be described as 
chestnut, suffused and lined yellow. The 
flower is of good size for market. First- 
class certificate, as a market variety, to Mr. 
Norman Davis. 

Henry Poulton. —Of the many novelties 
of this colour—rich red with golden buff re¬ 
verse—this is one of the best. It ie a bloom 
of elegant drooping form, with very long, 
medium florets. First-class certificate to 
Mr. N. Davis. 

Marie Loomes.— This is a Japanese bloom 
of considerable promise, having long florets 
of medium width that curl and incurve at 
the ends; colour, rosy-crimson, with buff 
reverse. Commended. From Messrs. W. 
Wells jjuid Co., Ltd. 

Wells' Crimso^n.—A useful decorative 
sort cut from the open border. The plaht 
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branches freely, and develops pretty blooms 
of medium size. The colour is a pretty tone 
of bright chestnut, tipped and edged goid. 
Commended. From Messrs. W. Wells and 
Co., Ltd. 

Belle Mauve.— This is another pleasing 
border sort that develops its blooms in at¬ 
tractive sprays; colour, lilac-pink. Com¬ 
mended. Also from Messrs. W. Wells and 
Co., Ltd. 

Mrs. Tresham Gilbey.—A valuable sport 
from the large-flowered single Bronze Edith 
Pagram; colour, bright yellow. The 
parent of this new sort is so highly thought 
of that a yellow kind i« sure of a hearty wel¬ 
come. First-class certificate to Mr. T. Ward, 
The Graperies, Bishops Stortford. 

Mrs. 8am Nash.—A plant showing par¬ 
tially disbudded blooms of this variety was 
exhibited. The flowers, of medium size, are 
most attractive on account of their colour— 
clear, soft pink—and fine torm. Commenda¬ 
tion for colour to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Ltd. 

Mrs. W. G. Patching.— One of the best 
of the large-flowered singles we have seen for 
some time. The blooms are large and of 
good form, and each disbudded flower is 
borne on a long, stout, erect footstalk, well 
clothed with foliage ; colour, golden-bronze, 
with well proportioned disc. First-class cer¬ 
tificate to Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and 
Cragg, Merrivale Nurseries, Heston, Middle¬ 
sex. 

Joan Edwards.— A pleasing medium-sized 
single that is good when disbudded, and 
charming in natural sprays; colour, rose- 
pink. First-class certificate to Mr. Philip 
Ladds, Swauley, Kent. 

Mrs. H. Herbert.—A refined Japanese 
bloom of promise for exhibition. The florets 
are of medium width and reflex in even 
fashion; colour, rich cream, with primrose 
centre. Commended. From Mr. Norman 
Davis. 

Countess of Granard.— This has broad, 
pointed florets of great length, building up a 
massive exhibition Japanese bloom that is 
sure to become popular; colour, yellow, with 
deeper centre. Commended. * From Mr. 
Davis. 

The committee wished to see again Bronze 
Goacher, an effective golden-bronze eport 
from Goacher’s Crimson. Mr. Wells brought 
up a large number of single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums from the trial in his nursery, and the 
following were awarded points as under: — 
Thomson’s Single, beautiful pink, with large, 
well defined zone, three points; Dawn, large, 
pale pink, with cream zone, three points; 
and Vivid, rich crimson, two points. 

E. G. 


Chrysanthemums when disbudded and grown 
into (for these) large flowers; they lose that 
pretty form possessed when grown in sprays. 
I do, however, like them when the flowers 
have had some protection, and are not 
weather-beaten. This specially refers to the 
whites. Blush Beauty is a nice, upright¬ 
growing variety, with medium-sized blooms 
of Japanese form. Champ d’Or bears abun¬ 
dantly light yellow flowers, and the plant is 
bushy, as well as being hardy. Comtesse 
Foucher de Cariel is an old variety of a rich 
bronze colour, and the plant is dwarf and 
bushy. Crimson Marie Mase6 is a dark 
bronze Bport of this favourite class. 
Goacher’s Crimson, quite the best of the 
colour, makes a first-rate garden plant. 
Harry, rich bronze-yellow, is good in all re¬ 
spects. Horace Martin is a yellow sport of 
the Marie Masse group, and is one of the 
most useful. Elstob Yellow is said to be an 
improvement, but it does not seem so to me. 
Ivy Stark, a good old kind, bears freely 
bronze-yellow flowers. Leslie, deep, rich 
yellow, is, perhaps, the finest introduction of 
recent years in early Chrysanthemums. 
Lillie, in growth and in colour—a lilac-pink— 
is a capital variety. J. Bannister, ob¬ 
tained as a “ sport ” from Perle Chatillonaise, 
is of a light fawn 6hade, and, although com¬ 
paratively tall in growth, is a decided gain. 
Market White has flowers of excellent 
quality, but they are readily spoiled by wet. 
Mrs. Baird is a pretty light salmon-pink 
“sport” of Mme. Marie Masse. Mme. Marie 
Masse is an ideal variety of a freo-flow^eriiig, 
hardy nature, the flowers of a lilac-pink 
colour. Nina Blick, coppery-bronze, is a 
first-rate kind. Orange Masse, not a sport 
of the Masse type, is a very free-blooming, 
showy variety, of a deep bronze colour. 
Perle Chatillonaise, creamy-white, with rose 
suffusion, is an especial favourite. It bears 
the flowers on stalks of extra length, which 
enhances its value for cutting. Polly, prob¬ 
ably the choicest of all early sorts, has one 
fault, in that it is difficult to obtain cuttings 
in quantity. The colour is a bright orange- 
bronze. Rabbie Burns, deep fawn shade, 
belongs to the Masse family. Ralph Curtis 
has creamy-white flowers which stand the 
weather well. Roi des Blancs, the best white, 
is easily damaged in wet weather, and is 
rather difficult to propagate. Rosie, terra¬ 
cotta shade, is a nice, dwarf grower, and 
very free. Rubis, ruby-crimson, is the best 
of this shade, not, however, admired by 
everyone. It is freo, as well as exceptionally 
hardy. H. S. 


INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


' TWO DOZEN GOOD GARDEN 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Siow that these outdoor v arieties are in full 
bloom, there is a good opportunity of compar¬ 
ing them, and forming an opinion as to which 
are the best. Some sorts begin to bloom in 
August, and are in full beauty during Sep¬ 
tember; these are the early kinds to be re- 
rommended. Numbers : f so called early 
Chrysanthemums arc introduced which rarely 
blossom before the fros'.s come, and are, 
therefore, useless as garden eorts. A few of 
the good old kinds are becoming scarce be¬ 
cause of a difficulty in securing a 6tock of 
young plants each year. This is the caee with 
Gustave Grunerwald, a model of earliness 
and freedom of flowering, and, as more than 
one distinct variety was obtained from it by 
Hurting, it is a pity. Fortunately, there are 
excellent sorts available, which are hardy, 
and give abundance of cuttings. One can 
instance the variety Mme. Marie Masse and 
the several kinds that go to make up what is 
known as the “Masse ” family. Still, it is 
wise, with all early Chrysanthemums, to lift 
the roots after flowering, and put them in a 
cold-frame, with a little earth scattered over 
them, or, if one has no glass, the foot of a 
wall will do. It is not so much frost that 
kills during winter as it is wet. I have known 
thousands of plants die, even of sorts that I 
li.tvo thought hardy, ami this in what is re¬ 
garded as a dry soii. This list of kinds is not 
lengthy, but those named will he fodisfarlorv. 
J cannot say that I adm:re the real outduur 


When well shown, these are always admired 
at the exhibitions, but they are less popular 
than the Japanese, on account, perhaps, of 
the extra care required in dressing the 
flowers. Dressing may be done—in fact, this 
is the best way—on the plant as tlie blooms 
open, so as to get a globe-like, smooth for¬ 
mation. The sorts, however, that I shall 
name require but little aid in this direction, 
as they develop of a nice shape naturally. Im¬ 
proved varieties in this class come but slowly, 
still, an occasional variety is brought out that 
has merit. Last year one called J. Wynn, 
white, suffused pink, was of a perfect type, 
and the blooms of this are now opening very 
nicely. Another sort which gained a certifi¬ 
cate of merit a year previous, is not by any 
means a good incurved. I refer to the one 
called Miss Cora Stoop, which is a mongrel 
Japanese. It is such varieties as this that 
disgust the grower. Apart from exhibitions, 
a few of the incurved kinds are first-rate for 
the production of blooms for market; the 
stiff florets making them lasting when cut, 
and they travel well. A few used for cut- 
flower work are : Mme. E Roger, called the 
Green Chrysanthemum. This is always ac¬ 
ceptable. Mrs. George Rundle, Mr. G. 
Glenny, and the Golden Glennv give three 
shades—a white, a light, and a deep yellow, 
in sorts remarkable for their neatness. Mrs. 
F. Judson is a good white, of larger form ; 
Romance is a good yellow. Calypso might be 
tried, the shade of colour—a mahogany tint— 
being distinct- from any T know. Buttercup 
is another very fine yellow for cutting, and a 


still deeper shade may be found in Daisy 
Southam. 

Just now, however, I am thinking of the 
incurved as an exhibitor’s flower. Tne clase 
looks especially promising this year, and the 
blooms are opening earlier than usual. This 
is an advantage; for of late years we have 
not seen perfect specimens so early as the 
first week in November, when the great Bhow 
is held in London. Somehow, the incurved 
Chrysanthemum is but indifferently grown in 
the north, better in the midlands, best of all 
in the south and west. Perhaps the district 
in which there is the greatest rivalry is round 
Leatherhead, in Surrey. The most perfect 
types of this class are: Buttercup, rich 
yellow; Calypso, a mahogany Bhade; 
Charles H. Curtis, light yellow; Clara 
Wells, creamy- buff, very fine; Daisy 
Southam, deep yellow; Edwin Thorp, 
white; Frank Trestain, amber; H. W. 
Thorp, white, early; Lady Isabel, lavender; 
Mrs. B. Hankey, deep bronze; Mrs. G. Den- 
yer, lilac-pink; Mrs. J. Wynn, white; Nellie 
Southam, light pink; Pantia Ralli, bronze; 
Romance, yellow ; Topaze Oriental, sulphur ; 
and W. 1‘ascoe, soft pink. S. W. 

THE EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The border or hardy flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have become as indispensable for the 
autumn dfccotration of the garden as are 
Dahlias and the Starworts or Michaelmas 
Daisies. Some esteem them so highly that 
they rank before any other autumn-flowering 
subject, and a considerable number of them 
have to be grown for effect only, and quite 
independently of those required for furnish¬ 
ing cut bloom. That they are so much ap¬ 
preciated is not to be wondered at when the 
lovely shades of colour that are to be had in 
a good, representative collection, the great 
quantity of flowers they yield, and the way 
they lend themselves for brightening the 
garden when most of the other flowering sub¬ 
jects are either passing over or have done so, 
are taken into consideration. 

Many admirers of the Chrysanthemum, who 
have not accommodation for growing them 
under glass, can, by growing these hardy early- 
flowering varieties, indulge their bent to the 
full, ana, with a judicious selection of sorts, 
may have a very fine open-air display from 
the end of August till the middle of October. 
If for this purpose they are planted in good 
open positions towards the end of April 
or early iii May, according to the season, in 
ordinary garden soil, they make quick growth 
and develop into quite large bushes by 
autumn. In due course they will produce 
their flowers in great profusion, and prove, 
while they continue in bloom, a never-failing 
source of pleasure. When employed solely 
for producing a fine floral effect, the positions 
chosen for planting vary in character. Some¬ 
times they are planted in groups, varying in 
size according to the needs of the case, and 
the varieties chosen so that the colours of the 
flowers harmonise with other flowering sub¬ 
jects in their immediate vicinity. Their 
effective employment in this manner is gene¬ 
rally to be seen in the long flower border in 
the pleasure gardens at Hampton Court 
Palace. They also prove most useful for 
filling in the open spaces, which are fre¬ 
quently seen in the front of ornamental 
shrubberies and other similar positions, so 
long as they are free from overhead shade. 
Their value, particularly the dwarfer-growing 
sorts, as fit subjects for the filling of large 
beds, is well known, and they also are of 
great service for growing in tubs, for placing, 
when in bloom, in suitable positions on ter¬ 
races and in the pleasure-grounds. Not a 
few go to the length of devoting a border en¬ 
tirely to them, and when the selection of 
varieties is good, and the arrangement of the 
colours properly carried out, the result is 
a fine floral picture, which has the merit of 
remaining effective over a long period. 

In the foregoing circumstances it is usual 
to set out another lot of plants in some less 
conspicuous part- of the garden, as is some¬ 
times the case where flowering plants of 
various kinds are grown for cutting from. 
Ibis obviates the necessity Cor cutting from 
the plants grown for effect, and helps very 
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considerably to prolong the display. After 
the flowering period is over, the stools are 
lifted— i.e.y as many as are required for pro¬ 
pagating—and planted in a cold-frame. This 
is done in order to get the same positions 
planted with Wallflowers. Fresh stock is 
raised every year from cuttings, which can 
Qften be obtained with a few roots adhering. 
When the stools can be left in the ground, 
and have some ashes placed over them, both 
as a protection from frost and the ravages of 
slugs, all that is then necessary in the way of 
propagation is to dig them up, part them, 
and replant, either where they have been 
grown before, after the site has been properly 
prepared, or in a fresh position. A great 


commended, either for cutting or to make a 
display . — White: Mytchett White, Market 
White, Wells’ White, Cranford White, 
Ralph Curtis, Mme. C. I)e9grange, White 
Quintus, White St. Crouts (Pompon), Blush¬ 
ing Beauty. Yellow and bronze-orange 
shades: Flora (Pompon), Carrie, Horace Mar¬ 
tin, Piercy’s Seedling (Pompon), Orange 
Child, Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Hawkins, Ivy 
I Stark, La Pactole, Orange Masse, Harrie, 
Mrs. A. Thomson, Pluie d Or. The last two 
are late, or mid-October sorts. Pinh shades: 
Lillie, Martinmas, O. J. Quintus, Pink St. 
Crouts, Pink Beauty, and Eclipse. The last 
two are single varieties. Pink and amaranth: 
Bobbie Burns. Pride of Keston, Madge Blick, 



Lilium gpeciosum Molpomene. From a photograph sent by Mr. R. M. Fisher, 
67, Gaimford Street, Tower Hiiilge, S.E. 


a uantity of manure is neither necessary nor 
esirable, as this will only encourage rank 
growdh, and cause no end of trouble in the 
way of staking and tying. 

Varieties are numerous, but, although 
some very fine novelties have been introduced 
within recent years, many of the old standard 
sorts still hold their own, and in my estimation 
cannot be beaten for general utility. Unfor¬ 
tunately some sorts have been much subject 
to rust during the last few years, but a change 
of stock appears to overcome this evil. This 
has, at any rate, proved to be the case with 
mo, as some few varieties which this season 
have been replaced by plants obtained from 
another source are perfectly clean and now 
in vigorous health. The following can'be re- 
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and Dora Blick. Crimson, terra-cotta , and 
chestnut: Goacher’s Crimson, Harvest Home, 
Evelyn, Diana, Nina Williams, Rosie, Mers- 
tham Bronze, Nina Blick, Crimson Queen, 
Mytchett Glory, Mme. la Comtesse Foucher 
de Cariel, Frederick Pele. The last is a Pom¬ 
pon. Except where otherwise stated, the re¬ 
mainder are large-flowered Japanese vane- 
ties. ______ A ‘ W ‘ 


idex and Binding Cases for New 

ume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. 0 / Gar- 
no Illustrated is now ready (price 8 a., post Jree 
). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
lable, price 1». 0 d., by post Is. 9 d. The Index and. 
ling Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
1 the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, L.C. 
rdered together the price of Index and Binding 
t is 2S., post free. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM SPECIOSUM. 

At one time all our bulbs of this Lily were 
imported from Holland, but now the num¬ 
bers sent from that country cannot be com¬ 
pared with those from Japan, though the 
Dutch bulbs are preferred for early flower¬ 
ing. What with plants forced and retarded, 
as well as those that bloom at the normal 
season, the flowering period of this Lily is a 
lengthened one, for good examples may be 
obtained by midsummer, and from then till 
towards the end of October, and even up 
to Christmas, there is plenty of blossoms. 

Growing in pots.— Where it is intended 
to grow these Lilies in pots for decoration, 
the treatment given will depend to a great 
extent upon the use to which the plants are 
to be put. Where the size of the pot is a 
consideration, good examples may be grown 
in pots 5 inches and 6 inches in diameter, 
while for greenhouse or conservatory decora¬ 
tion large masses are, as a rule, the more 
effective, and to obtain these, several bulbs 
can be grown together in a larger pot. The 
drainage must be effectual, but in the case 
of the smaller pots above mentioned, one 
good crock or oyster-shell is sufficient, as 
the object is to place the bulb deep enough 
to allow of a top-dressing when the stems 
are growing and the roots at their base full 
of activity. This could not be done if too 
much space were taken up with drainage in 
the bottom of the pots. With increased size 
of pot this, of course, does not apply so 
forcibly. A mixture composed of about 
one half loam and the other half well-de¬ 
cayed leaf-mould and manure, with a l’beral 
amount of rough sand, will suit this Lily per¬ 
fectly. Where it is not intended to force 
them they may be stood in a sheltered spot 
out-of-doors or in a cold-frame, when the 
lights will protect them from very heavv 
rains before the roots have taken thorough 
possession of the soil. This latter is the 
better arrangement of the two, but plenty of 
air must be given and everything done to 
encourage a sturdy growth. As spring ad¬ 
vances and when sharp frosts are past, these 
pots may be plunged out-of-doors in an open 
spot, as if too much shaded or unduly 
crowded, thev grow up tall and weak and the 
foliage quickly suffers. 

Growing outdoors. —In planting this 
Lily out-of-doors, a well-drained spot, yet at 
the same time not parched un during the 
summer, is very suitable. The depth at 
which the bulbs should be planted will de¬ 
pend upon circumstances, but, generally 
speaking, in good free soil they may be at 
such a depth that there nre 6 inches of com¬ 
post above the top of the bulb. 

Varieties.— Among these Japanese im¬ 
portations several forms occur, but, as a 
rule, three varieties greatly predominate. 
Lilium Kraetzeri is usually sold at the 
auction sales as album. This is a free-grow¬ 
ing kind with yellowish bulbs, green stems 
and leaf-stalks, with pointed leaves The 
flowers, which are prettily reflexed, are 
white, with a greenish stripe extending from 
the centre to about half wav down each 
petal. The second variety, which is sold as 
rubrum, is different from the form so long 
grown by the Dutch under that name. It is 
a vigorous-growing, deep-coloured form, but 
for richness of colouring is not the equal of 
the third—Melpomene—here figured, one of 
the finest of all the varieties of L. speciosum. 
The bulbs of this are much less symmetrical 
than those of any of the other forms, being, as 
a rule, rugged and irregular in shape, and 
generally two or three flowering sterns are 
pushed up from one bulb. The foliage is 
rounded and of a deener tint than in many 
of the others, while the petals, which are so 
richly coloured, have a narrow marg'n of 
white—a particularly striking contrast, but 
more pronounced in some individuals than 
others. Several distinct forms can at times 
be picked out from these Japanese examples 
of L. speciosum when in flower, but, as a 
rule, the bulk consists of the three varieties 
above enumerated. Occasionally among the 
bulbs of Kraetzeri one gets a very fine white 
flower with bright yellow pollen. This is 
L. s. album novum, which generally flowers 
a few days beforo Kraetzeri w hpn the two are 
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grown together. L. 8. album has deep green 
leaves and chocolate-tinted stems and leaf¬ 
stalks, the exterior of the flower being also 
of the same hue. The expanded bloom is 
white without any of the greenish tinge of 
Knetzeri, while occasionally there is a slight 
suspicion of blush in the flower. The names 
rosetfm and rubrum applied to varieties as 
sent here by the Dutch appear to be used 
indiscriminately, for they represent, as a 
rule, one and the same thing. Like album, 
they are very useful for early b’ooming. 

Mr. R. Matthews Fisher, of 67, Gainsford- 
street. Tower Bridge, 8.E., who sent the pho¬ 
tograph of the Lilium speciosum Melpomene, 
which we reproduce to-day, writes as fol¬ 
lows : — 

“ I planted the bulb in March, in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and silver-sand, kept it 
fairly dry until it appeared above ground, 
and then watered freely. After it had been 
through about a month, I began giving Clay’s 
Fertiliser once a fortnight for the next two 
months, and then every week until it flowered. 
It was grown all the time in a cold green* 
house, with only sun-heat. I also had grow¬ 
ing at the same time Lilium rubrum, L. aura- 
turn, and L. album, all of which did remark¬ 
ably well. I had one of last year’s bulbs of. 
Melpomene growing in the garden, which had 
fifteen blooms.’\ 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Climbing Snail-flower (Phaseolus Cara- 

ealla).—I am sending herewith leaf, flower-stalk, 
buda, and half-open flower of a twiner called in 
Chili “ Carecol ” (Snail). The 6eed<s were brought 
from Chili three years ago. and 1 sowed them in 
pots in the conservatory. They did not do well, and 
only grew to about 8 feet hign. 1 then planted 
them in a border in a Peach-house, heated by hot- 
water-pipes. One plant has grown up to the roof 
mo6t vigorously, aud three bloom spikes appeared 
on it. The buds, as you will see, have not come to 
maturity, and have fallen, . apparently having 
damped oil. The other plants are still alive, but do 
not grow. Can you advise me sw to the proper 
way of growing this twiner, and iU botanical name? 
1 have 6oen it always growing out-of-doors in Chili, 
und the colour generally was a pule mauve.— 
E. C. Ancrlm. 

[The specimens represent the Climbing 
Snail-flower (Phaseolus Caracalla). The rea¬ 
son of your failure to succeed with it is that 
you are keeping it too cool. It requires stove 
treatment, and, given this, will grow and 
flower freely.] 

Pits and framest their management In 

autumn.— Nothing is more unwise than to 
coddle things in these during the autumn. 
This error many fall into when they remove 
plants and vegetables into them from the 
open. Many seem to think the lights must 
be kept on. I am convinced many things that 
go into these from the open in good condi¬ 
tion are ruined by this treatment. Every 
effort should be made to give all the air pos¬ 
sible. On fine days the lights should be re¬ 
moved for three or four hours at mid-day, 
alwavs keeping a little air on at the back of 
the frames or pits, except when frost 
threatens. Another thing to study is to keep 
the air dry by not syringing and not to spill 
the water about. It is astonishing when the 
atmosphere is kept dry how well things bear 
cold. No place is so good for Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, and the hardy greenhouse 
Primulas, such as P. Kewensis, P. obconica, 
etc., till the close of the year. Where a 
little heat can be given it is helpful in severe 
frost or damp weather. I have found P. 
Kewensis remain perfectly clean (Cinerarias 
the same) when this is attended to. I always 
remove the lights for a few hours on fine days 
in autumn. When thus treated I have found 
the plants uninjured even if the thermometer 
goes down to freezing point, if they are kept 
close for a few hours to thaw.— Dorset. 

The greenhouse.— Bulbs that were potted 
early will now be moving. Freesiae will not 
stand much forcing, but will do well on a 
shelf near the glass in a night temperature 
of 50 degs. Roman Hyacinths, early-flower¬ 
ing Narcissus Van Sion, and others will be 
moving now, and after a few days some of 
the earliest may be taken to the forcing- 
house, as flowers will be wanted for cutting. 
The Dutch Roman Hyacinths that were 
potted early are now moving, and they have 
longer stems than the French or Italian 
Roman Hyacinths, and are more useful for 


cutting—at least, we find them very useful, 
and grow a lot of them and bring them on 
in succession. Cyclamens are not quite so 
popular as they were; but Cinerarias and 
Fnmuiak of a good strain are very useful, 
and we find the advantage of saving our 
own seeds from selected plants. They are 
easily grown in a cool-house. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums now in flower should have a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. 

Cestrum aurantlaoum.— The Oestrums, 
which, by the way, are more often grown in 
gardens under the name of Habrothamnue, 
are valuable for furnishing pillars in lofty 
conservatories or for similar purposes. JubI 
now the species at the head of this note 
forms a striking feature in the temperate- 
house at Kew, where, having mounted up to 
a height of, perhaps, 20 feet, it is laden from 
base to summit with partially-drooping ra¬ 
cemes of orange-coloured blossoms. This 
always flowers in late summer and early 
autumn, and remains for some weeks in good 
condition. Another species (Cestrum ele- 
gans) has large clusters of purplish-red blos¬ 
soms. The flowering season of this extends 
over a greater part of the year, but it is, as 
a rule, at its best in spring and summer. 
Another good kind is Cestrum Newelli, the 
flowers of which are more of a self-red, while 
the latest of all is a garden form (C. Smithi), 
which was put into commerce a dozen years 
or so ago. This, which is dwarfer than the 
others, produces its clusters of pink flowers 
with great freedom. All these Centrums can 
be readily struck from cuttings of the young 
growing shoots in the spring. In the winter 
they need the protection of a greenhouse, but 
till planted permanently they may be stood 
outside during the summer.—-G. S. C. 

Achlmenes grandiflora.— In the cool portion of 
the T range at Kew a group of this—one of the 
original species of Achlmenes—makes a goodly show. 
Compared with many of the others, it is a strong- 
growing kind, the large flowers, which are freely 
borne, being of a violet-purple colour. It Is a native 
of Mexico, from whence it was introduced in 1842. 
No doubt, this Achimcncs has played a part in the 
production of some of the garden varieties of to-day, 
but apart from the interest attached to it in this 
respect, it i3 well worth growing. A second species 
is Achimenes coccinea, a native of Jamaica, and in¬ 
troduced therefrom in 1778, being, therefore, the first 
Achimenes to be cultivated in this country. Com¬ 
pared with many of the garden varieties, the flowers 
are small, but they are of a bright scarlet colour 
and borne in the greatest profusion. As with the 
others, this is very effective either grown in sus¬ 
pended baskets or in pots.—Q. 8. C. 

FERN8. 

CRESTING IN FERNS. 

One of the main differences existing between 
the varietal capacity of Feme and other 
plants is the remarkable tendency in the 
former to develop crests or tassels at the 
terminals of the fronds and side divisions. 
A very large number of species of different 
! genera have sported in this direction, while 
nothing analogous occurs in flowering plants 
unless the fasciated forms of the Celosias 
and Asparagus plumosus be accepted as such, 
which is hardly admissible except perhaps in 
the latter case, where it is so closely corre¬ 
lated with a frond-like form of foliage. In 
the Celosias or Cockscombs, and also in some 
abnormal forms of other plants, a crest-like 
form is produced by a multiplication of the 
terminal-growing cells of the main stem, with 
the result that, it broadens laterally into a 
more or less fan-like growth. This, however, 
remains undivided, and it is noteworthy that 
this multiplication begins really at the base 
of the Btem, the subsequent widening out 
being really a multiplication of the normal 
expansion of the flower-spathe. In Ferns, on 
the other hand, although the tassels are pro¬ 
duced by a similar multiplication of the 
grow ing points, this, as a rule, commences at 
a given point subsequent to considerable 
growth on normal lines. The multiplied 
points also speedily assume independence, 
thus forming as many separate strands to the 
tassels, which strands sometimes again divide 
on similar lines—i.e., after growing undivided 
for some length. Hence the tassels do not 
cohere, Cockscomb fashion. The extreme regu¬ 
larity of the point at which this multiplication 
of the terminal cells takes place is very re¬ 
markable. A Fern frond grows by develop¬ 


ment of apical cells and in a divided or de¬ 
composite frond—that is, a frond bearing not 
only side divisions or pinnae, but subdivisions 
of these, or pinnules, or even further divi¬ 
sions, these apical or formative cells multiply 
laterally accordingly within the coiled up tips, 
which uncoil as this process continues. This 
is obviously already a very complicated pro¬ 
cess, and the wonder is, therefore, the 
greater when, as in some of the most marked 
examples of cresting, we find that at a quite 
definite stage, all over the frond, these apical 
cells commence to multiply at a different 
angle to form tassels, thus finishing their 
work on different lines from those adhered 
to previously. 

The fact that in some instances, such as in 
a form of Pteris serrulata known as Apple- 
byanum, we have had heavy bunch crests 
formed at the tip of. a previous season’s 
frond, only one strand of which had remained 
green and healthy, and that this crest was 
formed by continuous dichotomous forking 
throughout the season until a mass of thread¬ 
like growth formed a large ball, suggests the 
possibility that this cresting in Ferns may be 
due to an atavistic tendency for the grow¬ 
ing points to spread on Marchantia-like lines 
or alternatively to an incapacity in the apical 
cells to close the circuit, as it w r ere, and form 
a terminal wall or skin, as thev should do 
normally. This case, however, forms an ex¬ 
ception to the general rule of cresting, since 
the tassels are usually complete when the 
coil containing them unfolds, and all they 
do subsequently is to expand to full size with¬ 
out any subsequent extension of structure. 
In a number of cases this faculty is developed 
more or less irregularly, and grades from 
single fronds, once divided at their tips or 
it may be even at their bases, forming twin 
fronds, or otherwise normal plants, to fronds 
which ramify to an indefinite extent from the 
base upward to form wide fans or even Moss¬ 
like balls. As a general rule, however, the 
cresting is terminal and even, the subdivi¬ 
sions of the frond displaying precisely the 
same character as the frond itself, only on a 
smaller scale, so that the heavier and more 
pronounced the crest is at the frond tip, the 
greater the probability that the cresting will 
extend to the minor divisions; and the cases 
are rare where these latter are markedly 
crested and the frond tip scarcely so, and still 
more rare where the frond is well tasselled 
and the side divisions not at all. 

A peculiar feature of the tasselled Ferns is 
their unreduced fertility as regards spores, 
the sori being almost invariably extended 
into the cresting in robust plants. This fact 
is the more remarkable, as generally where 
the leafy area of a frond is abnormally ex¬ 
tended, as in the plumose or extra divided 
Ferns, this is correlated with a reduced 
spore production or even with complete 
barrenness, as we may see in the crispum or 
frilled Hart’s-tongues and the several forms of 
Polypodium cambricum. This difference is, 
however, partly accounted for by the fact 
that in many crested forms of Ferns the 
minor divisions are more or less contracted 
as if to counterbalance, the extra area in¬ 
volved in the tassel at their tips. 

As a rule, the spores of crested Ferns re¬ 
produce the cresting, but not infrequently 
their progeny varies so that & batch of seed¬ 
lings may consist of exact reproductions of 
the parental type mixed with others which are 
of more marked character or the reverse, and 
even without crests at all; these last, how¬ 
ever, are never, in our experience, normal 
unless the parent is normal, with only a 
somewhat variable crest on merely forked 
lines, indicating inconstancy or lack of fixity 
of type. The faculty of cresting is very often 
associated with other normal characters, such 
as congested or extra foliose or more finely- 
cut frondage, and as the tassels themselves 
differ very widely in character, some being 
dense, others lax, some on fan-like plane, 
others corymbose or bunchy, some long and 
pendulous and others Stiff and erect, the 
number of distinct varieties is very great, 
especially as it has been demonstrated that 
crossing is practicable, so that crests have 
been imparted thereby to non-crested varie¬ 
ties endowed with other characters.— 
“C. T. !>.,” in The Fern Gazette. 
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ROSES. 


ROSES RARELY SEEN AT 
EXHIBITIONS. 

I value as much as anyone exhibitions, and 
am convinced that by their agency the Rose 
has been greatly popularised. There are 
scores of Roses one never sees at a Rose 
show, and, consequently, those who rely upon 
the exhibitions for their knowledge of Roses 
are deprived of the pleasure of growing some 
delightful gems. Mme. Berkeley, figured in 
a recent issue, I have rarely seen at an ex¬ 
hibition, yet it is one of the most delightful 
Roses in the garden, especially in autumn, 
when the cooler days seem to stiffen the large 
creamy petals. General uallieni is a Tea 
Rose rarely met with at shows, but who can 
describe its wonderful tints of crimson and 
old-gold?—and its growth is so good. An¬ 
other Tea Rose of real merit is Comtes6e Fes- 
tetics Hamilton, a brilliant carmine-crimson, 
with a kind of salmon suffusion at times. It 


Roses, or of Gloire de Libourne, another 
first-rate sort, at any exhibition, conse¬ 
quently the public to a great extent do not ask 
for such Roses, simply because they do not 
know them. I could name dozens of lovely I 
Roses that remain practically unknown—Roses ' 
that could surpass many of those now ex¬ 
hibited. Rosa. 


ROSE SOUVENIR DE LA MALMAISON. 
This grand old Rose, raised in 1843, is still j 
extensively cultivated. That this :e so after 
being in commerce for so many years is 
sufficient evidence of its great merits. A 
characteristic of this Rose is that it d s- 
likes the great heat of summer, and really 
good flowers under strong heat are rare. 1 
When, however, cool nights take the place 
of the intensely hot and stuffy ones, and re- | 
freshing dews put in an appearance, the 
flowers of this Rose improve, more recently 
formed buds grow apace, and sometimes 
handsome trusses adorn quite old plante. 
Very few of the much-belauded Roses give 
so much bloom in the autumn as this old i 


ROSES AND LILIES FOR THE TROPICS. 
To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —Some time ago I noticed a query by 
“ H. G. W.,” as to what kind of Roses and 
Lilies are most suited to the tropics. Here 
we are almost, if not quite, tropical, Bananas 
and Pawpaws doing well, except on the hills. 
Of Roses, Maman Cochet and its white 
variety grow well and blossom splendidly. 
Lady Battersea does well, but the intense 
heat and bright sun make the flowers fade 
quickly, not lasting 60 long as those with 
more petals. Muriel Grahame also succeeds, 
and 1 think Bridesmaid will also do well. 
Frau Karl Druscliki grows well, and so does 
Billiard et Barre, but the blooms do not last, 
and they are not such constant bloomers as the 
Roses mentioned above. In my neighbour’s 
gardens 1 notice Mareclial Niel, old Crimson 
China, and Homere doing well, so should 
imagine some of the other Chinas would be 
suitable. Unfortunately, I lost Mme. Ravarv, 
Le Progres, Richmond, and some others, 
owing to the white ants. Hon. Edith Gifford 



ltojc Souvenir de la Malmaiaon in a garden at Awbridge. near Romney. Frurn a photograph sent by 
Mias Mary Jackson, Green Hill, Rouiacy. 


is a delightful Rose, throwing its blooms up 
well, which so much enhances the value of 
any variety. It is a good grower, and suc¬ 
ceeds especially well as a standard. 

All the G. Nabonnand tribe are among our 
most precious Roses, yet we seldom see them 
exhibited. Sophie Kind, Bertha Klemm, 
and Pec.ce are especially fine, and, with their 
parent, G. Nabonnand, assist to make our 
autumn Rose garden a thing of beauty. 
With me, Peace has been one of the most 
admired of autumn Roses. Then there is 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, whose flowers 
arc a sort of-crimson Nasturtium, with orange 
shading. Unfortunately, its blossoms droop, 
so that the fine colour is not well displayed, 
but somehow it never fails to attract the at¬ 
tention of visitors. I used to imagine the 
Rose very tender, but it has withstood three 
winters with me unprotected in any way. I 
am sure many growers coddle their Tea 
Roses too much during the winter, and they 
injure them by putting wet, strawy manure 
about the branches. 

Some of our loveliest golden-yellow wall 
Roses are rarely seen at exhibitions. I can¬ 
not recall seeing a bunch of Duchesse d’Auer- 
Bta?dt r or of Le Soleil, two beautiful yellow 
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favourite. Doubtless all the Bourbon Roses 
appear to best advantage in the autumn. 
One of the many charms of this lovely Rose 
is its beautifully formed bud of a clear flesh- 
pink colour, the outer petals being almost 
white. The expanded flowers are very flat, 
but as there is always a number of buds and 
half-open blossoms on the plant at the same 
time, this otherwise defect is easily over¬ 
looked. This fine old variety shows no indi¬ 
cation of degenerating. The growth is 
vigorous and it makes a splendid subject to 
grow in standard form. If planted singly 
on lawns, backed up by dark green conifers, 
the effect of this Rose when in full bloom 
is not readily forgotten. It is a fine variety 
for planting in bold masses, and it appears 
to enjoy fairly hard pruning and good stiff 
loamy soil. We have seen plants cut down 
to the ground line spring up the following 
summer as vigorously as ever and flower 
quite as freely. It is a fine variety for pot 
culture. 

An idea prevails that standard Roses are 
short lived, but the plant we figure to-day 
growing in a cottage garden at Awbridge, 
near Romsev, Kent, is about forty years old, 

I and measures 13 feet-across. 


suffers from mildew, but just at present, early 
summer (or spring), it is doing well. Most 
of the yellow Roses and some of the rede lose 
their colour badly except during our winter 
April to September. I had 100 Roses from 
Lyons the season before last, and ninety-nine 
came alive, so there should be little difficulty 
in obtaining good and new varieties. If I had 
to choose one variety, I would say Maman 
Cochet or White Maman Cochet. In spite of 
two moves at the wrong time of year, attacks 
of white ants, and neglect during a bad attack 
of malaria, Maman Cochet and its white 
variety have bloomed nearly all the year 
round. I have struck about i00 cuttings from 
them, some of which have thrown good blooms 
at four months from taking the cuttings. 

Of Lilies, one sees only L. Harrisi. I 
should think the handsome L. nepalense 
would do well, coming, as it does, from 
Burma. Here we have Gloriosa wild in 
places, but it is very difficult to transplant. 

I Crinum capense also grows wild. These two 
and a Hsemanthus, locally known as the Sore- 
j eye Flower, because the sap is painful if it 
I touches the eyes, arc all knowm as Lilies by 
j the Barbertonians. F. G. Howard. 

I P.O., Box 9G, Barberton, Transvaal , 
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THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Pyrethrums. —We all, I daresay, have re¬ 
collections of the first occasion on which we 
saw certain flowers, and I remember when 
I first saw the double Pyrethrums in an old 
garden not far from my home. Possibly I 
had seen Pyrethrums before, but not, I 
think, so good, and I was much impressed 
by the fine double flowers on big plants, 
which were well crown, and, in consequence, 
the blooms looked like those of good annual 
Asters. Much as I like the fine, double 
varieties, I aleo admire the single ones, and 
I grow a few of these also. I find that they 
need a good soil and that they well repay 
manuring and occasional \vatering in dry 
weather. One result of paying attention to 
certain plants is that you learn little things 
about them which are apt to be overlooked by 
others, and I am speaking of two of these 
for the benefit of others who may not know 
them. One is as regards autumn bloom. 
This can be got by cutting ofF the flowers as 
soon as they are past their best; in autumn 
a fresh supply, although a sparser one, will 
appear. But it is, I think, better to allow 
no flowers to come on some of the plants, 
by cutting them off as soon as they show, 
and we have a more copious supply in 
autumn in that case. These blooms are very 
useful in autumn. The other point is that 
of the time to transplant. We naturally sup¬ 
pose that autumn and spring are the best 
times for transplanting Pyrethrums, but I 
find that slugs attack newly-shifted plants, 
and that even small pieces taken off the 
clumps do well if shifted in summer, even 
at the flowering time. If well watered they 
suffer but little. Pyrethrums are easily 
raised from seed. I have sown them in pots 
and boxes in spring and under glass, and 
have had a fino crop of seedlings, many of 
which gave good flowers. 

The Netted Iris. —Mv Iris reticulata has 
been suffering a little from the attacks of 
the disease to which the Netted Iris is, I 
am informed, subject, and, on the advice of 
a friend w T ho knows something about bulbs, 
I have invested in a copy of “ Bulbous 
Irises,” issued by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and written by the late Sir Michael 
Foster. It has been both a pleasant and a 
tantalising purchase. It has been a pleasant 
one, seeing that it has given me a very store¬ 
house of information about these bulbous 
Irises ; but, on the other hand, it has con¬ 
verted me into a kind of modern Tantalus. 
Mentioned in that book are many Irises 
which I would like to have, but which can¬ 
not well be cultivated in an open garden 
like mine. This Netted Iris is delightful, 
and I was glad to learn something about the 
different varieties. I am experiencing the 
wisdom of the advice given to destroy the in¬ 
fected bulbs, and I find that there is little 
good to be gained by cultivating those which 
show even the slightest sign of the black 
fungus spots which are to be found on in¬ 
fected bulbs when they are lifted. This 
means annual lifting and examination—a 
troublesome thing for many amateurs, who, 
like myself, are not favoured with too much 
leisure. I think wo have no flower of the 
kind more charming than these little early 
Irises of the reticulata class. The disease is 
just another fly in the pot of ointment which 
troubles us. 

Thalictrum aquilegifolium. —Mr. E. H. 
Jenkins is such a help to all growers of 
hardy flowers that I am naturally very diffi¬ 
dent to criticise anything he has got to say 
about .hose plants, and I do not venture to 
differ from him in his delightful note on 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium in Gardening 
Illustrated of October 15th. page fi23. ex¬ 
cept on the score of the pnnular name he 
gives it in calling it ‘‘Feathered or Tufted 
Columbine.” When I read it I thought, 
“What a pity that this plant should have a 
name confusing it with the Columbine in 
this way,” and then I turned up “Hardy 
Flowers,” and I find it there named “The 
Columbine Meadow Rue.” Now th’s is 
exactly what the plant shoujd be named, and 
this gives no erroneous impression such as 


may be conveyed by the name of “Feathered 
or Tufted Columbine.” I like these popular 
English names, and it is a pity when any con¬ 
fusion arises through more than one or an 
unsatisfactory one being applied. I feel sure 
that Mr. Jenkins, who is so careful and 
trustworthy, must have some authority for 
the use of the name he employs, and I hope 
he will not think that I am fault-finding in 
preferring the one given to the plant in the 
book referred to. 

The Heliopsis. —This does not seem to 
have any popular name in this country, but a 
United States flower-lover of my acquaint¬ 
ance says that it is there called “ Ox-eye ” 
and “False Sunflower.” Probably the latter 
name is less confusing, seeing that we have 
Ox-eye Daisies, but I do not like the name 
of “False” Sunflower for a plant I am 
learning to like for its long flowering. I 
bought one called Heliopsis PIteherianus, 
and this has been in bloom from June until 
after mid-October, and has made the border 
bright with its deep yellow flowers on plants 
about 4 feet high. The border is shaded 
until after mid-day, and there it has given 
me a lot of useful flowers. I believe there 
are several other varieties of the same plant, 
but I think that few of these can be better 
than this one. With me this plant grows in 
a moderately light loam. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM AT GLENELLEN, 
COUNTY KERRY. 

The following list of plants and shrubs, that 
I found in bloom to-day (October 23rd) in my 
grounds, may be of sufficient interest for you 
to publish. I think there are ninety-two in 
all, and I consider it all the more remark¬ 
able because, when I bought this house and 
demesne, a little over four years ago, every¬ 
thing was in a very bad state, and there was 
hardly a flower in the place, and cattle and 
horses had been allowed to graze up to the 
Hall door. I append list, and hope you will 
publish it, to show what a Kerry garden can 
do with care as late as October 23rd. 

The numerals refer to the number of varie¬ 
ties, not the number of plants of each variety. 


Furhsiaa (4 varieties) 
Clematis Jarknisni 
Roses (4 Tariciies) 
Aeapanthus 
Kprria japonic* 


4 1 Wallflower 1 

1 I Polyanthus (various 
4 colour*) 

1 i Golden Feather 
1 | Marigold (2 varieties) 


Yellow Jasmine (large j Morina 

branch, full bloom) 1 Monkshood (Aconitum) 

Veronica 1 Mignonette 

Nasturtium (various 1 lobelia cardinal is 
colours) I Michaelmas Daisies (or 

Passion flower 1 perennial Asters) 

Vinca major 1 White Foxglove 

Eschscholi 7,ia (white) 1 Yellow Foxglove 

Nicotians afflnis 1 Hydrangea 

Nicoiiana Sanders? 1 1 MontbreUas (3 species) 

Rhododendron ponticum Scabious (annual) 

(several f|K*cimensl 1 Coreopsis 

Rhododendron ponticum Mimulits 

(hybrid) 1 j Reponias 

(Enothera (? species) 1 Violets 

Sednm gigantcum 1 ! Inula 

Gladiolus (2 species) 2 ' Hollyhock 

Japanese Anemone (3 Chrysanthemum (outdoor) 

colours) 1 I Pink Mrs. Sinicins 

Mathiola bicomis 1 Myosotis 

Iceland Poppy 1 Soapwort 

Columbine (yellow) 1 j Bachelor's Buttons 

Autumn Crocus 1 ' (white) 

Dahlias (many colours ' Sweet Peas 

and varieties) 1 : Lavender 

Pampas Grass (2 species! 2 Primrose (double white) 

Perennial Sunflower (2 ! Pansies 

species) 2 Shrub: flower like Cratse- 

F.scallonia (4 species) 4 j pus (name not known) 

Verbascum (3 species) 3 Gorse (cultivated) 

Spanish Broom 1 Golden Rod 

MalvA moschata (white) 1 Shirley Poppies 

Pemettya 1 i Lady’s Mantle (second 

Hypericum (large- flowering) 

flowered) 1 Claytonia sibirica 

Phlox (3 colours) 1 Honeysuckle 

Schizostylis coccinea l 

Total, 92. 

L. Ckeaghe Creaghe-IIaward. 

Olcncllen, Miltown, Co. Kerri/. 
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The Glade Mallow (Napma dioica).— Al¬ 
though not by any means a showy plant, 
.Naptea dioica is distinct from its compeers of 
late summer and autumn, and makes us ap¬ 
preciate its presence in the flower border or 
the wild garden. Its little white flowers, in 
their corymbose panicles, are pretty when 
cut, so that it has distinct claims upon our 
notice. One cannot call this Napaea a showy 
or effective plant, yet it is not to be despised, 
with its erect stems, which stand the wind 
well, from 4 feet to 9 feet high, and the many 
panicles of white flower# which surmount 


these. The leaves are of rather oblong out¬ 
line, 7 to 11 parted, the upper ones oeing 
smaller and on-shorter petioles. To obtain 
the full effect of this Napaea, it should be 

S rown in a good, rather moist, soil, and it is 
ecidedly, from its stature, a plant for the 
back row of the border of the wild garden. 

In its native country, the United States, 
where it is found in moist grounds from 
southern Pennsylvania to Virginia, and west 
to Minnesota and Iowa, it flowers in July. 
Here it opens about the same time, and lasts 
for a considerable period. It can be In¬ 
creased by division or seeds, and it may be 
mentioned that the flowers are dioecious, and 
that the species is monotypic.—S. Arnott. 

LILIUM TESTACEUM (SYN., L. 
EXCELSUM). 

This Lily has done remarkably well, and has 
made a fine show in the flower borders this 
summer. As a result of the weather having 
been so dull of late, the blooms have lasted 
much longer than usual, and are, in fact, still 
making a good display. It is a si ntely look¬ 
ing, very hardy, and free-flowering Lily, each 
stem carrying from seven to twelve blooms. 
The flowers, if not large, are beautifully re¬ 
flexed, and of a deep apricot colour. They 
show to the best advantage when the plant 
is grown with other back-row subjects in her¬ 
baceous borders or among dwarf-growing 
shrubs. L. testaceum is a strong grower at 
any time, and this year the stems have at¬ 
tained a height of rather more than 7 feet. 

It is one of the most satisfactory of Lilies for 
outdoor cultivation, for, in addition to its 
hardiness, it is not at all fastidious as to soil 
requirements, as is the case with many other 
species, while it appears to enjoy an immu¬ 
nity from disease. Once the bulbs are 
planted, they may be left to themselves, when 
they go on increasing, until in time what was 
originally a group of perhaps ten or a dozen 
bulbs will have become such a large clump 
that, when in full growth, the cluster of stems 
will measure several feet in circumference. 

I lately measured one of several clumps, and 
found it to be nearly 9 feet in circumference. 
The bulbs in this case were planted eight 
years ago, so this will convey a pretty good 
idea as to the way they are capable of increas¬ 
ing. Just before these bulbs were planted 
to form this and other clumps, they were laid 
in in a piece of ground temporarily while the 
border was being got ready. Across this 
piece of ground a hedge of Hybrid Sweet 
Briers was planted soon afterwards, and near 
one end of it a single stem of L. excelsum 
pushed up the following summer, which indi¬ 
cated that a bulb had been overlooked at 
the time the others were removed to their 
permanent quarters. This bulb has increased 
freely. They flower well in spite of their 
growing under such peculiar conditions, for 
the stems have to push through the branches 
of the Briers to reach full light. This proves 
no detriment to their well-being, for the 
stems are stout, and stand well above the 
hedge level, one in particular having reached 
to a height of 7 feet this summer. The soil 
these clumps are growing in may be best 
described as a hetvy loam, with which an 
ample quantity of burnt soil and old hot-bed 
manure was intiinately. mixed before either 
the Lilies or . other subjects were plwited. 

| LIBERTIAS. 

Would you kindly tell me something about Libertias? 

I have L. formosa and ixioidee, and they do not do 
I well. I 6hould like to get good results.—EDWARD J. 
j Marsh. 

I [This small, though interesting, genus of 
plants belonging to Irideie, is not perfectly 
hardy in all localities or in all seasons, and 
for these reasons, when planted in the open 
ground, should always have a position shel¬ 
tered from keen, biting winds, and be given 
J protection in winter by a mulching of short 
I litter. Another good and useful plan is to 
i tie the tufts of leaves together, so as to cover 
I the centre of the plant, this preventing the 
l snow settling in the hearts of the plants. 

| Should the weather be severe, the plants, 

! during its continuance, may be further pro- 
j tec led with Bracken right over the tops, re¬ 
moving this with the return of milder 
! weather. It is a great mistake to cut theee 
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plants down, as some do, to within 6 inches 
of the ground, simply because much of their 
foliage lias turned brown. On the other hand, 
where these plants are in danger, either of 
being killed outright, or so much weakened 
by exposure that their flowering is impaired 
year by year, it will be by far the simplest and 
surest plan to pot them up and place them for 
the winter season in a house from which frost 
can be excluded, and where abundance of air 
can be given on all favourable occasions. 
Under these conditions, their water supply 
must not be overlooked, for Libertias require 
more than most plants during the winter, and 
when in good health they make a large num¬ 
ber of roots. By the end of April or early in 
May they may be planted in good rich soil in 
the open ground. Select a moist position, if 
possible, or, failing this, give them plenty of 
water till they have obtained a good hold of 
the soil. These plants are easily increased 
by means of seeds, though a quicker way, 
perhaps, where large plants exist, is to strip 
some of the outer growths off the main plants 
with a he_I attached, and insert them around 
the edge of a 5-inch or 6-inch pot in sandy 
soil. To keep them in position while rooting, 
it will be best to shorten the leaves to about 
8 inches long, also to bury the base of the 
shoot fully an inch deep in the soil. It is an 


GRAPE HYACINTHS ON ROCKS. 
These are not always associated with rock 
gardens, but are, however, very pretty in that 
way, as w^e see in Sir Frank Crisp’s great rock 
arden, part of which is here figured. I 
ave also put a number on stone walls and in 
unlikely places— e.g., a dry wall—and they 
have done very well; I used the beautiful 
Muscari oonicum. W. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Herbaceous border.—I hive a strip of garden 
to spare for herbaceous plants. Area 20 feet by 
4 feet, south-east aspect, soil somewhat heavy, but 
fairly good. Will you kindly advise me about a 
selection of plant* to be gay and vivid in summer 
and early autumn?—W. M. Cooper. 

[In the small area vou mention, it would 
not be possible to produce any very consider¬ 
able succession of flowering plants, though, 
by starting with single-flowered Pyrethrums 
in June and Delphiniums for the end of that 
month and July, with Pseonies for succession 
in the last-named month, you would embrace 
some of the more effective subjects for that 
particular period. For later work, Phloxes, 
Lilies, Aster Amellus, and A. acris would be 
excellent with Gaillardias. Supposing you 
adopted Aster sub-coeruleus, Megasea cordi- 
folia purpurea, Phlox Laphami (Perry’s 
variety), and Sedura spectabile atropurpureum 


deep scarlet flowers, somewhat Pea-shaped 
and thick in texture. The principal items 
towards its successful culture are to plant it 
in close proximity to a warm structure, to 
give it some good lasting compost into which 
to root, and to keep the stump safe from 
frost throughout the winter. It is ofien 
rown in large pots for standing outside or 
or planting out in the summer. In this case 
it seldom needs repotting, but should be as- 
I sisted with stimulants when growing. Th ; s 
I Erythrina is quite an old plant in gardens, 
as it was introduced as long ago as 1<71. In 
order to propagate it, the weaker of the 
young shoots should be taken in the spring, 
when they are about 4 inches long, inserted 
as cuttings into pots of sandy soil, and kept 
close in a gentle heat till rooted, which will 
not be long.—X. 

Violets.— Where winter Violets are not 
grown altogether in frames, but from runners 
pricked into the open border in spring and 
taken up in late September, the time for 
housing is close at hand. Cut round on two 
sides at once with the spade, and the re¬ 
maining two in about ten days’ time. If pre¬ 
ventive measures were taken against red- 
spider early in the season—i.e., to mulch 
with fresh horse-droppings and give an occa¬ 
sional soaking—the plants ought to be clean, 
if, however, there is the least sign of the 



A group of Muscari conicum in Sir Frank Crisp's rock garden at Fiiar Park, Henley. 


excellent way of increasing stock before the 
plants are largo enough to bo divided. The 
following are tho beet known varieties: — 

L. ixioides. —This species attains 3 feet or 
4 feet high when established. It has white 
flowers, with pale yellow stamens freely dis¬ 
posed in dense panicles. It is also one of the 
hardiest of this group, and is composed of 
tufts of rigid linear leaves. A native of New 
Zealand, flowering in summer. 

L. Formosa is a native of Chili, and a 
dwarfer plant. This can only be considered 
hardy in very favoured positions, and is best 
suited for planting out in the conservatory. 
It has a somewhat graceful habit and white 
flowers, produced in succession on stems 


as a margin ; next, single red Pyrethrums, 
Achillea alpina, Heuchera sanguinea, Rud- 
beckia Newmani, Iris Victorine, I. Darius, 
with the Asters above-named. In the next 
row, alternate such things as blue Delphi¬ 
niums Mine. Violet Greslin, Mrs. Creighton. 
Carmen, and King of the Delphiniums, 
with Pieonies Mme. Crousse, Festiva 
maxima Penelope and Delachei, Phloxes Mrs. 
E. H. Jenkins and Flambeau, Iris pallida and 
I. Mme. Chereau; then, by interspersing 
Lilium candidum, L. tigrinum in variety, L. 
speciosum, Lobelia cardinalis, and others, 
a good flowering would be maintained for 
some time. We fear three lines of groups 
of the above would be ample, yet not too 


feet high. 

L. grandiflora has pure white flowers on 
a epike-liko panicle about 3 feet high. This 
has a distinct habit of growth. Native of 
New Zealand, and hardy only in favoured 
localities. 

L. magellamca is an attractive epecies, 
about 18 inches high. It has pure white 
blossoms, arranged in dense spikes, some¬ 
what after the manner of those of ixioides, 
but more closely together. Native of South 
America. 

Besides these, there are pulchella, azuroa, 
paniculata, and others, all more or less useful 
and desirable ornaments, either in the rockery 
in tho border, or for'tbe decoration of con¬ 
servatories, and the iAfe-l T 
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crowded—for a couple of years, at least.] 
Erythrina Criata-galli.— There is no dan¬ 
ger of confounding this Brazilian plant with 
any other occupant of our gardens, for it 
stands out as quite distinct, and, what is 
more, it is towards the end of the summer 
remarkably showy. Given a sheltered posi¬ 
tion, it is also a good deal hardier than many 
suppose, in proof of which I may mention 
1 that, planted outside of one of the houses in 
Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea, it has 
formed a showy annual feature for more years 
than I can remember. It. forms, as is now 
generally known, a stout, w'oody root-stock, 
from whence are pushed up annual shoots to 
a length of 3 feet to 5 feet, clothed with tri- 
| foliate leaves, and bearing on the upper part 


enemy, it is advisable to dip them before 
planting to make sure of a clean start. It is 
difficult to eradicate the pest when the 
foliage is close on the ground. Any good 
insecticide, as Quassia extract, may be used, 
or, failing this, a home-made mixture of 
soft soap and paraffin. Pits or frames cleared 
of early Potatoes or Carrots will answer 
1 well for the Violets, although the soil may 
be rather on tho light side. If this is so, 
throw out 3 inches or 4 inches of the top, 
and replac*' «ith a similar amount from a 
heap of stiff road-sidings, and incorporate 
this with the lower soil, which will contain 
some well decomposed manure that had been 
dug in for the Potatoes. Plant firmly, give 
a good soaking of water, and shade for a few 
1 days if the pits face due south and the sun 
is very bright. Bulbs of early Roman I^ya- 
| cinth and corms of Peach blossom and 
Blushing Bride Gladiolus may be planted 
between the rows of Violets—thev will follow 
batches grown in pots, ano be very accept¬ 
able for cutting. Of the enemies other than 
red-spider to which Violets are liable, mildew 
may be kept at bay by a fairlv dry surface, 
plenty of ventilation, and an occasional dose 
of sulphur on the pipes where the pits are 
heated; but the fungoid disease known as 
spot is more troublesome. Tho only remedy 
I have found is to spray with Bordeaux mix- 
I ture as soou ns it mnkea its appearance, 

\ keeping on a free circulation of air.—E. B. JS. 
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VINES IN POTS. 

t was reading in a daily paper about a show of 
fruit and flowers in the Horticultural Hall, London. 
In a fine dibplay of fruit-trees in pots were three 
Vines carrying about twelve full-sized bunches uf 
beautiful Grapes. I would like to try one in u pot, 
if you would give me any hints how to grow it. I 
have two Vines, in 7-inch pots, 1 struck from eyes 
two years ago. I cut them down last year to the 
rims of the pots. This year I stopped them when 
they were 4 feet high. The rods ate as thick as a 
lead-pencil, short-jointed, and very healthy. Should 
I cut them down again or what will I do? 1 have 
no heat in my house, but I am getting a boiler and 
.pipe* in before winter. Any information on the 
above will greatly oblige.—J. H., Glasgow. 

[To those lacking facilities and experience, 
the fruiting of pot Vines ie an easier matter 
than is the growing of the Vines themselves. 
Even then, it is useless to attempt their cul¬ 
tivation unless a house adequately heated is 
at disposal. As you are about to remedy this 
defect in regard to the house in which you 
are anxious to grow a few pot Vines, be care¬ 
ful to see that sufficient piping is provided to 
command a temperature of 70 clegs, without 
having to overheat the pipes. Then, by fol¬ 
lowing the instructions to be presently given, 
and maintaining the temperatures at the 
various stages oi growth which will be named, 
etc., you should meet with a fair share of 
success. The two Vines you possess are un¬ 
suitable for forcing. If cut back hard in the 
winter, and repotted into 11-inch pots after 
the buds begin to start growing next spring, 
they might make suitable canes for fruiting 
the following season. Your best plan, there¬ 
fore, will be to purchase fruiting canes from 
a nursery, and of such varieties as Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s White Seedling. If 
you state the purpose you require them for, 
ihey will be sent pruned and ready for start¬ 
ing into growth. 

If your house is a lean-to, the Vines should 
be stood on the front stage, if there is Buch 
a structure; if not, elevate them on a Bhelf 
or on inverted large flower-pots. The object 
in doing this is to allow of as great a length 
of the rods being trained on the trellis under 
the roof-glass as possible. The pots should 
be stood 2 feet apart, and until the buds 
begin to grow, bend the canes round in semi¬ 
circular form, with their extremities touch¬ 
ing the pots, which will ensure a more even 
breaking of the buds, particularly towards the 
base of the rods. The training-trellis should 
not be less than 18 inches distant from the 
roof-glass. Assuming you wish to start the 
Vines early in the year, close the house, and 
give enough fire-heat to keep the temperature 
50 degs. at night and 55 degs. by day. On 
light mornings let the temperature rise 
10 degs. higher, and then admit a little air 
for an hour or so ; close early, and syringe 
the Vines with tepid water. They must also 
be syringed about 7.30 a.m. daily, unless the 
weather is very dull, when a good damping of 
the floors and walls will suffice. When the 
buds begin to grow, raise the temperatures 
5 degs. higher both by night and in the day¬ 
time, discontinue syringing the rods, and, 
as the ehoot3 lengthen out, allow a further 
rise of 5 degs. As the Vines approach the 
flowering period, and while in flower, 70 degs. 
by day and 65 degs. by night will be safe 
temperatures, and adhere to these figures 
until the berries have linished colouring, 
when 50 degs. to 55 degs. at night and 
60 degs. by day will be ample. In all cases 
allow the mercury to rise 10 degs. higher than 
the figures named before admitting air. 

Ventilation must be carefully done at all 
times, and particularly during the month of 
March, when east winds are prevalent. It 
is a good plan to tack a strip of thin tiffany 
or muslin over the ventilators for the time 
being, this serving to break and temper cold 
blasts. As the season advances, the closing 
of the house for the day must be deferred till 
the afternoon, or until, when closed up, the 
temperature will not exceed 85 degs. When 
the Grapes begin to colour, le^s moisture and 
more air w ill become necessary, and a chink 
of air both at the front and apex of the 1 
ho\u>e should be left on all night. Until the 
Grapes reach thi* stage, do nnt. uoe the front 
ventilalors, or you will, in all probability, 
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have the Vines attacked with mildew. At 
the start, watering must be very carefully 
j done—in fact, the roote are best kept rather 
! on the dry side until the buds break into 
I growth. When once in full growth, and 
i thence onwards, they will require abundant 
supplies of water, and to be well fed also with 
liquid and artificial manures. After the 
I Grapes have been thinned, place strips of 
I zinc 4 inches wide within the rims of the pots, 

I and afford top-dressings of fibrous loam, en- 
I riched with bone-meal. Other cultural mat¬ 
ters are, to disbud the Vines as soon as the 
1 shoots are about 1 inch or so long, both for 
, the purpose of reducing the breaks to one, 
where two are pushed out from one bud, and 
, to prevent the laterals from becoming too 
crowded when they become fully developed. 

1 These lateral growths should not be closer 
together than 15 inches on either side of the 
I rods, and in selecting the breaks which are 
| to remain, give those showing the best 
' bunches the preference. When sufficiently 
| developed, stop the laterals two joints or 
leaves beyond the bunch, and by degrees 
bring them down, so that they can be ulti¬ 
mately tied down to the trellis. After the 
I flowering period has been passed, and the 
Grapes are swelling, reduce the number 
of bunches to safe limits. If the bunches are 
! of fair size, from six to eight will be an 
j ample crop for each Vine to perfect. Here 
! we may mention that the Vines which you 
refer to were carrying exceptionally heavy 
crops, and had evidently been grown under 
the best possible conditions. When the ber¬ 
ries are properly set and swelling freely, 

I thinning must be done, and if unacquainted 
! with the work, you had better call a practical 
man to your aid and let him do it for you. 
Between now and the time far starting the 
Vines, we advise you to purchase and care¬ 
fully study a work entitled “Vines and Vine 
Culture,” by the late Mr. A. F. Barron. Th ; s 
is one of the best works on the subject. The 
price is 5s. 6d., post free, and can be had 
from Mrs. Barron, 13, Hutton Court-road, 
Chiswick, London, W.] 

PLANTING FRUIT-TREES IN CHALK¬ 
PITS. 

Being a sul's-riber to your paper, I should be obliged 
if you would give me your H<l\i<e re the following 
matter:-A friend of mine in Norfolk, who farms 
about 1.1 on acre**, has several pit-holes in the fields, 
from which jear» ago chalk was taken for the land. 
At present bushes and Fir-trees flourish in these 
places, and I wa* wondering if Apple-trees could not 
be made to flourish as well. They would get plenty 
of .‘■un and rain, and would be protected from the 
| wind. If you think it would answer, I propose to 
! start with fifty trees, and should be glad if you 
would give me the names of the best to plant, 
i My idea is for a good cooking Apple, to come in 
| about, end of August and September. The pit holes 
1 should select do not lmld the water. The trees 
would be planted on the tides and not the bottom. 
Would it be necessary to wire them against rabbits 
; and hares?—H. b. Thorsaue. 

Liu using the berm “pit-holes,” we assume 
, that you refer to what are commonly known 
as chalk pits or quarries, having entrances 
I on one siae on the level, with deep cuttings 
, or walls of chalk on the further side. No 
| statement is given as to their area or dimen- 
] sions, nor as to their aspects. It is evident 
j if these pits be on the north side of a elope, 
i or they face the north, they would not do 
! to plant Apple-trees in, because no sunshine 
would reach them. If, on the other hand, 
i the pits had a southern aspect, then that diffi¬ 
culty would not exist. Your first course 
would be to cut down, grub out, and burn in 
the pits, all the trees, bushes, or refuse in 
them, making use of the ashes later, when 
planting the treees. Then, the next course 
would be to find soil. The chalk bottom 
might be broken up a few inches, but it would 
be useless to plant the trees into that. But 
if soil of a fair quality could be obtained, and 
be shot down in mounds of a cartload each, 
12 feet apart, over the floors of the pus, the 
young trees might be planted Bingly on those, 
and would do very well so for two or three 
years. If henceforth it were possible to cart 
in and cast over the mounds any kind of soil 
matter or vegetable refuse, to decay, the 
trees would go on growing and cropping well 
for many years. We know of a big chalk pit J 
to planted many years ago in Berkshire, 
which developed into a grand Apple h'rfcbard, 


and the trees kept very healthy, because con¬ 
stantly fed from the surface. 

To have early fruiters, your beet course 
would be to purchase dwarf two-year-old 
trees worked on the Paradise stock. You 
would find good early cooking Apples to be 
Early Victoria, Lord Grosvenor, Stirling 
Castle, and Ecklinville Seedling. If rabbits 
and hares abound in the locality, it may be 
wise to fix 2-inch mesh wire, 3 feet in height, 
round the pits, to protect the trees, as rabbits 
are very destructive to trees in hard 
weather.] 

NOTES AND NEELIES. 

Peaches on back wall of greenhouse. I 

should be* obliged by your lettlug mo know whether 
Nectarines, Peaches, or Apricots will Buccced against 
the wall of a greenhouse which is heated moderately 
in winter, and which in gumuicr is often oppressively 
hot, having a south aspect, and, if so, which are 
moot likely to do well? There arc two Vines under 
the glass in the same house, in which are aleo kept 
many pots of cuttings and other plants. Two or 
three years ago a Peach and Nectarine were tried 
there, but never succeeded, owing, possibly, to my 
having at that time no permanent gardener to 
attend to them. Thu leaves used to shrivel and, 
apparently, get burnt up, and the fruit was small 
and never reached perfection. * Would climbing Hose* 
succeed under the same conditions, and, if so, what 
is the best red climber?—E. W. A. 

[You might possibly succeed with Peaches 
and Nectarines in pots, as these could be 
taken outdoors in the autumn and not rein¬ 
troduced again till the following spring; but 
to plant and train them on the back wall 
would be courting failure. If you really wish 
to grow Peaches and Nectarines in the green¬ 
house in the manner suggested, the Vines will 
have to be sacrificed, as the two fruits will 
not succeed where grown together. Th© 
same objection has to be advanced against 
the introduction of Apricots. The latter 
should succeed well outdoors in such a warm 
locality as yours. Climbing Roses would not 
do well, as the 6hade cast by the Vines would 
cause growth to become drawn, and the 
foliage, unless strictly attended to, would 
fall a prey to red-spider, and, not unlikely, 
mildew as well. An attack of either or both 
would prove disastrous to the Vines.] 

Treatment of Nut-treea.—Will you kindly ad¬ 
vise me liow to deal with some Nut-treea which have 
grown over 20 feet high, and are overshadowing 
Apple and Pear-tree pyramids? These are about 
15 feet nortli of the Nut-trees. There are aeven 
Nut-trees, Cob-nuts, and red Filberts, all very 
vigorous, and forming a dense screen 50 feet long. 
Each tree lias about six stems, 3 inches or 4 inches 
in diameter, besides young wood springing up. I 
do uot wish to sacrifice them altogether, as the tree* 
are good, though they yield only moderately. I 
should like to reduce their height and thin them out 
to let sunshine through the fruit-trece. 

[A good way of dealing with the Nut-bushes 
in question, in order to allow more sunlight 
and air to reach the fruit-trees behind them, 
and at the same time to ensure your still 
being able lo reap a fair crop of Nuts, is to 
form the tops into a kind of loose or open 
hedge, the height not to exceed 6 feet. To do 
this, first grub up all suckers and cut out 
every piece of young growth situated at or 
near the base of the trees. Then saw out to 
within 3 feet of the ground every other branch 
in each bush. This done, bend over the re¬ 
maining branches one at a time, bringing the 
heads down to within the required height 
from the ground, and tie them to the nearest 
or most convenient branch or stem of the next 
bush with stout cord. By the exercise of a 
Little judgment, the branches can be regu¬ 
lated and tied, so that, when completed, the 
general appearance is that of a hedge, through 
which light and air cau freely penetrate. By 
giving proper attention to the suppression of 
all young growths and suckers at the base in 
future, and in giving a certain amount of 
pruning on the tops and cutting out dead 
wood, you should have no difficulty in pre¬ 
venting them from growing any taller in 
future, and at the same time securing a fair 
crop of Nuts. The cut-back branches will, 
no doubt, put forth a number of young 
growths. Thin these out, retain no more 
than there is space for, and utilise them to 
train in and fill up any openings there may 
be in the lower parts of the bushes. If cut. 
back next pruning-time to within 2 feet, 
these shoots will break and make side 
growths. These, when pruned back in turn, 
v. j 11 form spurs,; from Which twiggy growths 
will in due course be produced, that will bear 
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fruit the following season. When dealing 
with some old Nut-bushes a few years ago, 
whose stems or branches were equally as stout 
as are yours, we had occasion to pleach all such 
as were found too stubborn to be bent, and 
they suffered no ill-effects as a result of such 
treatment. This was done in the course of 
forming a Nut alley or bower, and we men¬ 
tion it so that, in case you are confronted with 
difficulty in this direction, you may know 
how to deal with it.] 

Gooseberries and Currants for light soil.— 

Can you give me the name of the beet and most 
prolific Gooseberries for a li^ht soil? I want parti¬ 
cularly the name of a red, hairy sort. Also a good 
Red Currant for light soil?—F. Russell. 

[These bush fruits will thrive well on either 
light or stiff soils, provided they have proper 
culture and pruning. As yours is a light soil, 
give the bushes each spring a mulch of 
manure 2 inches thick over the soil in which 
planted, and extending 2 feet wide round the 
stems. Such a dressing greatly protects the 
roots from hot sunshine and drought, and 
also helps to feed them. Far too often these 
fruit-bushes, while as a rule fruiting heavily 
each year, get very little manuring, hence in 
time they become a prey to insects or are ex¬ 
hausted. Liberal soakiugs of water, and es¬ 
pecially of house-slops, saved in a large tub 
outdoors, and given freely once a week to the 
roots, do great good. But even with a light 
soil, something should be done before you 
plant to break up the subsoil deeply, as, while 
the roots may not get down into it, the break¬ 
ing up of the subsoil, whatever it may be, to 
a further depth below the top spit enables the 
lower moisture in the soil to be drawn during 
the summer by the sun’s warmth towards the 
surface, thus helping to keep the roots 
moister than otherwise would be the case, 
were that lower soil left hard and imper¬ 
vious. We have dwelt on these matters, be¬ 
cause those who are amateur gardeners too 
often little understand their importance, even 
in relation to such simple things as Gooseber¬ 
ries and Currants. Of good Gooseberries, to 
give first, nice, large, early green fruits for 
tarts, and, later, ripe fruits for dessert, you 
cannot do better than plant Lancashire Lad 
and Whinham’s Industry, both red, or Keep¬ 
sake, green when ripe, or Whitesmith, white 
when ripe. If by a red-berry sort, you want 
specially good-flavoured fruits, then get Red 
Warrington or Red Champagne. A good Red 
Currant is Fay’s Prolific, very fine, and a 
heavy cropper. Plant at once, while the soil 
is yet fairly warm ; root action will scon com¬ 
mence. Leave the pruning, which for the 
first year must be rather hard, till February.] 

Best, Pears as cordons for wall.-WHI some 
reader kindly tell me which of these Pear a are good 
for cordons for a high wall?—R. Kent. 

[Precoce do Trfevoux, August; Mine. 
Treyve, September; Beurre Superfin (on 
(Quince), October ; Doyenne du Comice, No¬ 
vember ; Figue d’Alemjon, President Mas, 
December; Lc Lectier, January; Doyenne 
d'Hiver, December to March; Bergamotte 
d’Esperen, December to May.] 

8ome Early Plums. —In seasons, when 
Plums are more plentiful, as a rule, than 
was the case this year, the invaluable pro¬ 
perties of the earlier kinds are apt to be 
overlooked, the quality not being considered 
so good. But however this may be, there 
cannot be any questioning the fact that 
these early Plums are the hardiest of the j 
whole lot, and that whenever others fail J 
these may be relied upon, and the season j 
must be very bad indeed if an ordinary 1 
crop cannot he secured off them. Of the j 
valus of these early Plums there cannot be j 
any doubt, as they come in at a time when I 
the smaller fruits are on the wane, and j 
consequently are much appreciated for cook¬ 
ing, this, in fact, being their special trait. 
In the West of England large quantities are 
grown for supplying the large midland and | 
northern towns, not that many varieties are : 
grown for the purpose, the bulk being the 
invaluable Early Prolific, Victoria and 
Pershore, this trio being well-known as al¬ 
most sure croppers. This year the trees are 
not so heavily laden, but sufficientlv t*> to 
make them a* very remunerative crop m a 
season like the present, when, according to 
reports, the crop is not so good in some 
other parts of the country. Czar is also 
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being planted extensively, as being large 
j and good-looking, it will surely command 
| a good price, coming in as it does just after 
1 the Prolific. My trees of it this season are 
j heavily laden, snowing it to be a most pro¬ 
lific variety, and well worthy of being 
! planted in every garden where good early 
i cooking Plums are looked for. Being hardy 
| and good croppers, the Czar and Early 
i Prolific succeed almost anywhere, that is 
j when left alone and not hacked about too 
1 much with the pruning-knife. This is where 
j many people fail with Plums growing in the 
I open. When left alone they form most pro- 
I lific bushes and standards, trim growing 
j pyramids not being of any use for this class 
of Plum. Instead of forming large spread¬ 
ing trees when left alone as regards prun- 
| ing, the annual growth is very little, fruit- 
I buds forming very freely indeed; in fact, 

; except the annual growth, all parts of the 
branches which are exposed to light are 
studded. Nor must the soil bo disturbed 
about the roots, as thus surface roots form 
! very freely, and when this is the case fruit 
may be looked for with certainty.—Y. 

Peaches failing (Tayside ).-The soil in your 
Peach-border evidently wants more lime, which is 
I an important constituent in the soil for stone fruits. 

as it enters largely into the process of stone-forma- 
I tion and prevents in a great measure the splitting 
of the stones. If you think that your borders have 
not sufficient lime, then we would advise you to 
remake the border in the early autumn, incorporat¬ 
ing with the soil plenty of olu mortar-rubble and a 
liberal quautity of air-slaked lime. Sec also reply 
to “ J. F. G*,” in our issue of October 22nd, 
page 020. 

Black Currant-mite.-I see you recommend a 
correspondent to prune down old Black Currant- 
bushes that had mite ou them. This I did, and the 
young growths were far mere affected than the old 
ones had been. Lime and sulphur 1 found the only 
j remedy; also, never buy bushes from a nursery. 
Grow from sound cuttings.— Rockery. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
October 25th, 1910. 

At the fortnightly meeting on the above date 
the hall was again filled with exhibits of a 
diversified character, and full of interest 
throughout, the chief attraction being a mag- 
i nificent group of stove plants, which occupied 
| one end of the hall. Chrysanthemums were 
good, and in some instances excellent, these, 
i of course, being but a foretaste of much that 
| will follow. Surprise was manifested at the 
excellence of the Paeony-flowered and other 
j Dahlias. Vegetables, too, were very fine. The 
j first autumn vegetable show held by the 
j society so far as we remember being held at 
i the same time. 

Stove and groenhouse plants.— In the 

foremost rank in this department stood the 
magnificent group of plants arranged by the 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
at the western end of the liall, a group which, 
for richness, beauty, and variety, has, so far 
as we remember, never been equalled at these 
meetings. The subjects were tropical 
throughout, the wonderful array of Crotons, 
Palms, Alocasias, Dracaenas, Pitcher-plants 
j (Nepenthes), securing well-merited praise 
from all. Of the Dracaenas, we noted D. 
Victoriae, D. Godseffiana, D. Sanderiana, and 
D. Goldieana, all excellent specimens. Of 
Crotons, C. Alexander III., C. B. Comte, C. 
Resplendent, and C. Prince of Wales were 
particularly good, well-coloureci examples, 
while such things as Tillandda Massangeana, 
T. tessellata, lleliconia illustris rubricaulis, 
Phyllotseniuni Lindeni, Marantas, Aralias, 
and others contributed their quota to a mag- . 
nificent whole. The Pitcher-plants, poised 
6 feet or more high, on stands hidden from 
view by Smilax trails, displayed their pic- i 
turesque beauty to great advantage, the cul- | 
tural excellence of the examples meriting , 
much praise. Some of the more distinct of 
these were Curtisi superba, Mastersiana, 
Tiveyi, ampullaria, nobilis, mixta sanguines, 
ventricosa, and Hookeriana, a set of hybrids : 
for the most part not easy to beat. In j 
another group the firm displayed pot-grown 
examples of new perpetual Carnations, model | 
plants of the various sports of Chrysanthe- j 
mum Caprice du Printemps, as, White 
Cap, Greening’s Caprice, Kathleen Thomson. ; 
and others. Begonias of the winter-flower¬ 
ing section were also excellent, and in some 
variety. Mr. F. Lilley, Guernsey, brought 


many varieties of Nerines, of which N. Bow-* 
I deni, N. corusca, N. c. major, N. elegantis- 
sima Mansell’s seedling w r ere the chief. Bella¬ 
donna Lilies were also good. A very fine 
example of Stapelia gigantea, which had 
1 given a total of thirteen of its remarkable as 
well as grotesque flowers, caine from Messrs. 
Rothschild, Gunnersbury Park (gardener, Mr. 
Reynolds), the plant attracting a good deal of 
notice throughout the day. The flowers are 
of starfish outline, some of the larger ones 
i having attained to 14 inches across. A fine 
group of Croton Golden Ring (Lynwood 
, variety) was shown by Mr. A. E. Bainbridge, 

[ Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

| Greenhouse Ferns.— Lady Tate, Streatham 
; Common (gardener, Mr. Wm. Howe), sent a 
j very fine collection of Ferns, which included 
' Nephrolepis in variety, Asplenium viviparum, 
Poiypodium Mayi, Platyceriums, Davallias, 
Polystichums, Gyranograinmas, and others. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, also 
staged a fine collection of Ferns, including 
i the best of the Nephrolepis, with silver and 
■ golden Gymnogrammas, Hymenodium crini- 
tum, and Cheilanthes eleg&ns, among many 
more. Begonia Gloire de Lorraine in variety 
and the hybrid forms of Veronica Andersoni 
; were also well shown. From Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., came a con¬ 
siderable number of well-fruited examples of 
the Otaheite Orange, the bushes not quite 
, 2 feet high; also soft-wooded Heaths and 
, many Lilies, Aetilbes, Lily of the Valley, and 
| other subjects, grown from retarded plants. 

Dahlias. —The excellence and freshness of 
: the Dahlias were one of the surprises of the 
meeting, Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton, 

| filling a table with Paxmy-flowered varieties, 
the quality of which would do credit to a mid- 
I September rather than a late October meet¬ 
ing. Indeed, to our thinking, the crude¬ 
ness of colouring, as seen earlier in the year, 
had vanished, a greater refinement, and 
possibly, also, compactness of the flowers, 
being seen instead. In any case, the display 
was as remarkable as it was meritorious, the 
flowers appearing to have in no wise suffered 
from a rather long journey. Ryton Roy and 
Codsall Gem are of a rich yellow colour, 
Baron G. D. Grancy (white), Mrs. W. E. 
Whineray (pink), and Lady Saville (fawn). 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, also had 
a considerable display of Dahlias, and, in 
addition to many of the Pteony-flowered class, 
exhibited excellent flowers of single and Pom¬ 
pon varieties. Of the former, Elaine (white), 
Miss Morland (crimson-scarlet), Miss Roberts 
(yellow), and Duke of York (scarlet) were 
very good, Darkest of All (maroon), and Cyril 
(crimson) being among the best of the Pom¬ 
pons. Messrs. James Carter and Co., Hol- 
born, si lowed a group of Dahlia Raynes Park 
Gem, a scarlet-flowered miniature-growing 
variety, little more than 1 foot high, and 
which should prove of much service for bed¬ 
ding. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. —Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, staged a con¬ 
siderable number of these, such varieties as 
Black Chief, Lady Alington, Beacon, and 
May Day being prominent. Mr. C. Engle- 
I mann, Saffron Walden, also had an assort- 
I ment of Carnations, Carola, Harlequin, Rex, 
and Regina, the last two Having pink-coloured 
flowers, being among the best. There were 
many seedlings in the group. Another very 
fine display came from Messrs. Wm. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N., whose group con¬ 
tained, among others, May Day, White Per¬ 
fection, Lady Elphinstone (a very fine pink), 
Beacon (rich scarlet), and Whitcomb Riley 
(yellow). A crimson-scarlet seedling in this 
collection, and as yet unnamed, was full of 
promise. 

Roses. —There was but one small exhibit of 
these, the group coming from Messrs. Wm. 
Crisp and Sons, Colchester, who staged pass¬ 
ably good bunches of Frau Karl Drusehki, 
Corallina, and Mme. Jean Dupuy, among 
many sorts, the single blooms, in boxes, while 
embracing a oonsidertable variety, having 
probably the best representative in Victor 
Hugo. The last week of October is, of 
course, late for Roses, and, while we delight 
in a Rose so long as it may be secured in 
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representative form, wo are not moved to 
enthusiasm by these remnants of a glorious 
past. 

Chrysanthemums.— The finest group of 
these came from Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Limited, Merstham, Surrey, and was ar¬ 
ranged in the angle by the annexe. Tall 
Bamboo stands and vases were employed for 
the most part, these being filled with the 
more distinct of the decorative sorts, while 
throughout the group, show and single varie¬ 
ties of many beautiful shades of colour were 
freely employed. Excellent taste was dis¬ 
played, and the varieties, as good as they were 
numerous, made up a splendid whole. Two 
excellent single-flowered novelties, each of 
which gained an award of merit, were noted 
in the group. They were Mrs. Sam Nash 
(pink), an ideal variety, and J. H. Greswolde 
Williams, a very large rich yellow flower. 
Mr. Frank Brazier, Caterham, Surrey, also 
had many good Chrysanthemums on a table 
space, Mrs. A. Thomson (golden orange-yel¬ 
low), and Miss Mary Poire (single pink), being 
excellent. Mr. Charles Bliek, Keston, Kent, 
secured an aw*ard of merit for Hilda Blick, 
one of the purest white varieties of these 
flowers yet raised, and a graceful and attrac¬ 
tive flower withal. 

8ltrubS.— Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
was the only exhibitor of these, his well-filled 
tabl$ including Tree and other Ivies, Euryas, 
Eleagnus in variety, a fine batch of Aucuba 
japonica vera, well-fruited examples of Per¬ 
nettyas, Clematises of sorts, and other season¬ 
able and useful subjects. 

Hardy plants.— These were less numerous 
than at some previous meetings, while the 
quality generally was not of the best. The 
mo 3 t representative gathering was that from 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., who arranged an extensive bank near the 
entrance, making a big feature of the new 
Aster Climax, the flowers of splendid form 
and of good colour. The clear blue colour of 
this variety, together with its fine stature 
and freedom of flowering, renders it a gem 
among the late Michaelmas Daisies, and a 
splendid plant for grouping. Rapture, a 
reddish-flowered variety, was also good. Poly¬ 
gonum amplexicaule is excellent for the warm 
colour of its red spikes of flowers at this sea¬ 
son. Senecio glastifolius, a moderate-sized 
flower, within the colour range of S. puicher, 
has the distinctive foliage of Achillea serrata, 
and, if quite hardy, should prove of much 
value. Solidago semperfloreus is also dis¬ 
tinct, and Pernettyas were very finely dis¬ 
played. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Co vent Gar¬ 
den, W.C., had quite a pretty assortment of 
the autumn-flowering Crocuses, with Nerine 
flexuosa alba, Lilium nepalense, hardy Cycla¬ 
mens, Salvia virgata, and other plants. Mr. 
G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a small, yet in 
teresting, group of things, which included 
ISerines of sorts, Pernettyas in fine fruit, 
Polygonum vaccinifolium, P. amplexicaule, 
Saxifraga Fortunei, with panicles of creamy- 
white flower3, Parochictus communis, and a 
rich mass of Tropneolum tuberosum, the 
flowers of which were of very goud colour. 
Mr. F. Brazier had a considerable number of 
Michaelmas Daisies, and also late-flowered 
plants of the pink Phlox Elizabeth Shiffner. 

Orchids.— Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans, exhibited Brasso-Cattleya Thorntoni, 
Cypripedium insigne Sanderae (a very fine 
lot), Lycaste macrophylla, and Oncidium San- 
dersc. Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a delightful group of Lselia 
praestans, Odontoglossum grande, Vanda 
< oerulea (many good plants in flower). Catt- 
leya Fauna, Oncidium tigrmum, and Odonto- 
glossum ardent issimum (all very fine). 
Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, 
Yorks, displayed, among others, Cattleya 
Fabia, C. Armstrong! superba, Brasso-Catt- 
leya Thorntoni, Epidendrum atropurpureum, 
Cypripedium iusigne Sanderae, and Cata- 
setura macrocarpum. Messrs. McBean, 
Cooksbridge, Armstrong and Brothers, E. V. 
Low, Stanley Brothers. Southgate, Cypher 
and Sons, Cheltenham. Sir Jeremiah Column, 
and Messrs. James Veitch and Sons also con¬ 
tributed collection? of these plants, which, we 
regret, we ha\c no room to mention in detail. 


Fruit and vegetables. —In addition to the 
competitive displays in connection with the 
society’s vegetable show, held in conjunction 
with this meeting, several leading firms con¬ 
tributed excellent collections, the premier 
group—that from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, covering a space of 250 square feet, 
well meriting the gold medal awarded. Apart 
from the remarkable array of well-grown 
vegetables, the staging approached very near 
to a work of art, and displayed the various 
products of garden and field to the best pos¬ 
sible advantage. Of Onions alone there were 
a score of different sorts, Al, Sutton’s Globe, 
Perfection, Improved Reading, Ailsa Craig, 
and Sutton’s Crimson Globe being among the 
number. Tomatoes Best of All, Alj Eclipse, 
and Princess of Wales, Mushrooms, Turnips, 
Kales, Savoys, Cauliflowers, Best of All 
and Tender and True French Beans, together 
with Cucumber Delicacy and splendid Super¬ 
lative Peas, were also included. Indeed, 
there w as an almost endless variety of things, 
which included a large assortment of orna¬ 
mental Gourds. In another direction, Messrs. 
Sutton exhibited a very considerable collec¬ 
tion of Tomatoes in bunches in a ripe condi¬ 
tion, which had resulted from open-air culti¬ 
vation. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Chelsea, also had a capital display of vege¬ 
tables, which included fine dishes of Glad¬ 
stone and Autocrat Peas, Sensation Cucum¬ 
ber, Invicta Tomato, Ailsa Craig and Green 
Globe Onions, Matchless Cauliflowers, superb 
dishes of Mushrooms, Gourds in variety, and 
much more of interest. The exhibit from 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, if not of 
great extent, attracted considerable attention 
by reason of its excellence, the fine baskets 
of The Factor and Dobbie’s Favourite Pota¬ 
toes being admired by all. Not less notable 
were the plants—shown for convenience in 
pots, of Dobbie’s Exhibition Parsley, certifi¬ 
cated by the Royal Horticultural Society 
nearly twenty years ago. A large collection 
of Potatoes came from Mr. R. W. Green, 
Wisbech. Preserves in bottles of many kinds 
were attractively staged by Mrs. Banks. 
Cauliflowers came from Mr. Sheppard, Cat- 
j ford, and a collection of Apples from Mr. 
Broach, Putney. 

A list of awards will be found in our ad¬ 
vertisement columns. 


INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, 1912. 

A meeting of the leading nurserymen, seeds¬ 
men, and gardeners was, on Tuesday, held 
at the Windsor Hotel, in furtherance of this 
exhibition. The chair was taken by Mr. J. 
Gurney Fowler, treasurer of the Horticultu¬ 
ral Society, who, in a lucid speech, explained 
; w r hat had been done since the first meeting, 
held in April last. He stated that the Board 
of Trade had granted permission to form a 
i corporate body, the profits from the exhibi- 
j tion, if any, to be devoted to some charity 
| connected with horticulture. Most of the 
Royal Family had consented to be patrons, 
| and people interested in gardening all over 
I the country had also intimated their desire 
to help on such an undertaking, while abroad 
keen interest was also being manifested. The 
Royal Horticultural Society, in addition to 
giving £1,000 towards preliminary expenses, 
had guaranteed £4,000, while Sir Jeremiah 
Colman had consented to act as treasurer. 
About 16£ acres had been secured for the site 
at Chelsea Hospital, the date fixed for the 
exhibition being from May 22nd to May 30th, 
1912. 

Sir Albert Rollit, in a humorous and power 
ful speech, moved that ‘ This meeting ap- 
I proves of the action of the executive com¬ 
mittee, as explained by the chairman, in 
] their endeavour to make the exhibition a suc¬ 
cess and a credit to the country.” This was 
seconded by Mr. P. Anderson Graham, who 
was in favour of the inclusion of an entomo¬ 
logical section, which several of those present 
also agreed with. A member of the Dutch 
Embassy suggested the formation of national 
committees on the continent. Local com- 
j mittees are also being formed all over the 
country. 

| The Hon. Secretary is Mr. E. White, 7. 
I Victoria-street, Westminster, b.W. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Up to the present we 
have had no frost to injure Dahlias, but as 
soon as the frost blackens the foliage, the 
plants should be cut down, lifted, and dried. 
Cannas, tuberous Begonias, and Gladioli 
should also be lifted and dried before storing. 
We generally lay ours on the borders of a 
cool Peach-house for a time till well ripened. 
This is the best season for planting all kinds 
of deciduous trees and shrubs, including 
Roses—in fact, everything, whether shrubs or 
herbaceous plants, may he moved now with 
success if the ground has previously been pro¬ 
perly prepared, which means that it has been 
broken up deeply, and the manure, if any is 
required, well blended with the soil, not 
placed over the roots except as a mulch. In 
planting budded or grafted bush Roses, plant 
deep enough to cover the union with the stock. 
All who grow Roses should learn to bud, as 
the blooms on maiden plants are generally 
very fine—more so, in fact, than can be ob¬ 
tained from young plants raised from cut¬ 
tings. For tliis reason, budded plants on the 
Brier or Manetti will always be wanted when 
there are facilities for home propagation. 
Cuttings of Roses may be planted now, as 
may also cuttings of the Dog Rose and 
Manetti to raise stocks for budding. Weep¬ 
ing Roses are in demand, and tall Briers 
planted now will be ready for budding next 
summer. Six-feet Briers budded with 
Dorothy Perkins, both white and pink, are 
charming. Most of the best Wichuraiana 
Roses budded on 6-feet stems will make 
weepers. Goldfinch and Flower of Fairfield, 
a perpetual-flowered Crimson Rambler, are 
distinct. Clumps of Pampas Grass are very 
attractive now, and the flowers are useful 
for church decoration at harvest festivals in 
the country. Climbers may be planted 
now. The most popular of the Cle¬ 
matis family are the varieties of Jackmani, 
as they are hardy and always flower freely. 
Those who plant American shrubs, including 
Japanese Azaleas, should plant English- 
grown stuff, as they flower better, ana the 
flowers are more lasting, and they are 
cheaper. The carriage and package of Con¬ 
tinental stuff are enormous. 

Fruit garden. —The leaves are falling from 
the fruit-trees rapidly, and those who have 
any planting to do may do it now or shortly, 
as November is the best month for the work, 
though some of us will go on planting till 
next March. I have done planting in April, 
simply because it was a necessity, but that 
does not alter the fact that, where possible, it 
is better to do the work in November. If the 
trees are planted now, the roots will become 
established, and the trees can be headed back 
early next March, or as Boon as the sap be¬ 
comes active, and the sap is never altogether 
dormant, as new roots form when the soil 
grips them closely. This shows the necessity 
for very firm planting. Cuttings of suitable 
growths of bush fruits should be selected. 
They can be prepared on wet days, and 
planted in rows firmly at the first opportu¬ 
nity. If the cuttings are taken from derail, 
healthy bushes, the mildew and other pest* 
will not give trouble, and there is always 
some risk in buying bushes. Big-bud in 
Black Currants, if introduced, will gi\e 
trouble. Boskoop Giant is generally free 
from it. Insects, in a general way, do not 
prey so much upon vigorous plants as weakly 
ones. Those who are planting Loganberries 
will find plants from layers better than seed¬ 
lings. They should be allowed plenty of room 
—not less than 6 feet between the rows. 
There are several new introductions in this 
family of a hybrid character, that will be 
worth looking after, including the Lowberry 
and a variety raised by Mr. Knight, of 
Hailsham, in Sussex, and I think more atten¬ 
tion might be given to our native Blackberry, 
as there is a good demand for the fruits. As 
soon as the leaves fall from Peaches, the 
young wood may be loosened from the wall. 
Full exposure and the moisture of the at¬ 
mosphere help to ripen the wood. Any tree 
making gross wood may have the roots lifted 
now. - 
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Vegetable garden.—Do not leave Potato- 
haulm or exhausted Peas and other waste 
matters about the ground to form breeding- 
places for insects and mildew spores. All 
such things should be gathered up and 
smother-burnt and made into compost. The 
usual manuring and digging or forking among 
fruit-bushes will be left till the pruning is 
done, and then a general clearance can be 
made, and the garden made tidy. All Cauli¬ 
flowers and autumn Broccoli should be made 
safe before frost comes. The Autumn Self- 
protecting Broccoli is a valuable vegetable. 
Though in a sense self-protecting, as the 
leaves fold close over the head and protect in 
a moderato frost, it will not be safe to leave 
them exposed when severe frost comes. It is 
easy to protect them by lifting the plants with 
balls and planting them in a trench, where 
mats or litter can be placed over them when 
frost comes. Everything, including Rhubarb 
and Seakale, wants a period of rest before 
heat is applied. Tree-leaves are excellent for 
several purposes in the garden, and are spe¬ 
cially valuable for making hot-beds for forcing 
Asparagus and Seakale. Good Asparagus 
may be obtained by the end of November if 
there is plenty of strong four-year-old roots, 
which have been specially grown for forcing. 

Conservatory.— A few pots of good Mig¬ 
nonette will be useful now, and another batch 
may be coming on for later flowering. Some¬ 
times the seeds are sown in 5-inch pots and 
thinned to four or five, and some growers sow 
in 3J-inch pots, and, after thinhing to four, 
shift into 5-inch pots. To have really good 
Mignonette, a little old plaster or mortar 
must be mixed with the compost. Good loam 
and a little old cow-manure will grow good 
Mignonette. Something depends upon the 
quality of the seeds. Some of my friends who 
are specialists in Mignonette, save their own 
seeds. Very firm potting is essential, and 
during growth the plants should stand in a 
light position. The special feature now are 
Chrysanthemums, and, to suit these and pro¬ 
long the flowers, the house must be cool and 
dry, and never altogether closed night nor 
day unless it rains or freezes. Do not give 
stimulants to plants when the flowers are 
expanded. All the feeding should be done 
before the flowers open, as,, when feeding is 
carried on too long, the flgwers will not keep 
so well. Special groups may be made of 
Roman Hyacinths. They are lost if scat¬ 
tered about, but in a group, mixed with 
rather small Ferns, they are very attractive 
and sweet. Primula obconica and pink Erica 
gracilis may be used in the same way unless 
the plants are large. In that case they may 
be singled out and elevated. Scarlet Sal¬ 
vias make a very bright group. Azalea 
Deutsche Perle and A. mollis, the latter Eng¬ 
lish-grown, will soon begin to move in gentle 
heat, with a moist atmosphere. Plants that 
were forced last j’ear soon move in heat. So 
long as we have Chrysanthemums in variety, 
they will supply most of the flowers required 
for cutting for the rooms. Choice flowers 
can be obtained from the stove, and Violets 
can be had now from the frames. 

8tOV6. —With a steady night temperature 
of 60 degs., there will be no scarcity of 
flowers now if the right plants have been 
grown. Eucharis Lilies will soon move in 
succession if the bulbs have had sufficient 
rest. Gardenias will soon respond to warmth, 
and there will be a few Orchids in bloom 
shortly among Oncidiums, Dendrobiums, Cy- 
pripediums, and others, which are easily 
grown in a mixed collection. Acliimenes and 
Gloxinias will be resting under the stage, 
laid on their sides, but Begonias will be in 
force, some of the hardiest of which may be 
taken to the conservatory. Coleus thyrsoi- 
deus will supply long spikes. Pancratiums 
will soon throw tp their spikes in heat. 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans is now in bloom. The 
tube-shaped flowers are produced on long, 
thread-like stems, which hang down. Ronde- 
letia speciosa major is always in flower, and 
useful for cutting. Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora 
should b© very bright now, but to get the 
most from this, plant it out at the back of 
a warm bouse, where there is light enough 
to ripen the wood. If there is a back wall to 
the stove, the Night-flowering Cereus (Cac- 
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tus) will be at home, trained on the wall, with I 
Epiphyllums grafted at different heights very 
thinly. Pergularia odoratissima is an old, 
but very free-growing, fragrant stove 
climber, that, I think, would be appreciated, 
flowering at this season, in association with 
Passiflora princeps, hanging in clusters from 
the roof. The syringe and the water-pot 
should be in careful hands now, and fire-heat 
should be kept down. Ventilation should be 
free on mild days. No shade will be re¬ 
quired now. Fine-foliaged plants, such as 
Crotons and Dracaenas, will be bright and 
effective now. 

Ferns under glass.— Spores that were 
sown early in October will now be making 
some visible progress, but they may remain 
in the pots or pans till the days begin to 
lengthen, and then be pricked off into shal¬ 
low boxes, and when strong enough, potted 
off singly. Tropical species will require a 
night temperature of 60 degs., but green¬ 
house species will do very well if the ther¬ 
mometer does not fall much below 50 degs. 
Voung plants recently potted require a little 
more warmth than older plants. Shade will 
scarcely be necessary now. Bamboos will do 
in this temperature when young, and asso¬ 
ciate well with Ferns, but as they acquire 
size, should be moved on to the conservatory. 
Palms of the hardy greenhouse species will 
do with Ferns unless they have outgrown the 
house. Of course, it is understood that both 
Ferns and Palms may do in more warmth if it 
is necessary to rush things, but this should 
not be done unless there is special cause or 
urgency, as the temperature given above will 
be suitable for winter. 

Pruning and training Peaches.— If the 
young wood is well grown and properly 
ripened, every shoot will be covered with 
flower-buds its entire length, and as, under 
favourable conditions, nearly every blos¬ 
som produces a fruit, there will be a heavy 
crop, if only half the young wood is left in. 
Before the pruner commences, I like to have 
all the young shoots loosened from the trellis, 
to give free scope for the use of the knife. 
Secateurs are used a good deal in the gar¬ 
den now, but for Peaches I like to use the 
knife, as it makes a cleaner, closer cut, which 
heals quickly. When the pruning is finished, 
the whole space covered by the tree should be 
well furnished with bearing wood. If the 
young shoots, when the training is finished, 
are 6 inches apart, there will be room to lay 
in the young wood for the next season’s crop 
without overcrowding the foliage. Many 
amateurs leave in too much wood. The foliage 
not having space to develop, the young wood 
fails to ripen properly, and the buds are 
weak and imperfect. Crowded foliage can¬ 
not do its work properly, and this overcrowd¬ 
ing often leads to the presence of red-spider 
and other insects. If, in training, the bottom 
branches are laid in first, the others will fall 
regularly into their proper places at equal 
distances apart. A well-trained Peach is 
pleasant to look upon always. In doing the 
necessary shortening, always cut to a wood 
bud. If the trees are in a healthy condition, 
many buds will be found in triplets, a wood 
bud between two fruit buds, and we may 
safely cut there. There must be a leading 
shoot at the end of each branch, or the fruits 
will not swell and ripen. If the trees re¬ 
quire washing, as a precaution against in¬ 
sects, do it while the branches are loose. The 
same principle is followed in pruning Peaches 
on walls in the open air as under glass. In 
washing the trees to clean them from insect- 
eggs, which are probably hidden away round 
the buds or elsewhere, I have never found 
anything better than Gishurst compound dis¬ 
solved in hot water at the rate of 4 ozs. to 
the gallon. The young ahoot3 are washed 
with a small piece of sponge drawn towards 
the ends of tne shoots, so as not to disturb 
the buds. The thicker branches can be done 
with a small brush. The pruning of wall 
Peach-trees is generally left till after Christ¬ 
mas. 

forcing Asparagus. —If the roots. or 
crowns are strong and not too old, there is 
no difficulty in forcing Asparagus either in 
small or large quantities. By making special 
arrangements, permanent beds may be forced 


if the early beds are given a rest sometimes, 
but the' common method is to make up a 
hot-bed with leaves with enough staole- 
manure to hold them together. Place on a 
frame, and when the heat rises place on a 
few inches of soil. Stand the roots close 
together, and cover with 5 inches or 6 inches 
of very light soil. Give a soaking of chilled 
water, cover the frame with mats, and wait 
till the Asparagus comes through, then re¬ 
move the mats to admit the light, but cover 
at night. In about three weeks from the 
time of placing the roots in the frame. 
Asparagus is generally fit to cut. In forcing 
small quantities just to get a dish or two, 
the roots may be started in boxes or flat 
baskets in the Mushroom-house, and moved 
out to a light position, to give colour and 
flavour, in June, supposing there is a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. in the Mush¬ 
room-house. In the same way small quan¬ 
tities may be grown in a Cucumber-house, or 
any other place where there is warmth. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts f rom a Garden Diary. 

November 7th. —Everything is brightened 
up now with Chrysanthemums, and the 
absence of frost has helped expansion of 
flowers outside. But, except in the case of 
Chrysanthemums, the beauty of the garden 
is over, and we are making a clearance and 
filling up with bulbs and hardy plants in 
variety. Pansies that were sown early are 
now in flower, and as they are lifted with 
balls, some colour will be given at once. 
There are still some Roses on Hybrid Teas 
and Chinas. This is the best season to re¬ 
plant or introduce new varieties. 

November 8th. —As soon as the leaves are 
down we shall commence pruning, starting 
first with the bush fruits. The cuttings will 
be carried off to the rubbish yard, where by- 
and-bye a smouldering fire will be started 
to convert all the garden rubbish to manurial 
matter that will be valuable for many pur¬ 
poses. Top-dressing will be given to. the 
plantation of Gooseberries and Currants, 
and the surface forked over. Big-bud in the 
Black Currants will be watched for. At 
present our bushes are free. 

November 9th. —Made up a hot-bed with 
leaves and stable-manure for Asparagus. 
Cool Tomato-houses have been cleared and 
filled with something useful that will not 
cost much for fuel during winter. Chrys¬ 
anthemums come first. Lettuces partly 
grown can be lifted with balls without giv¬ 
ing any check. Violets and bulbs in boxes 
will be ready for moving into heat after 
Christmas. Strong Strawberry-plants can be 
potted up for late fruiting. 

November 10th. —Late Broccoli is being 
laid down with heads to the north, ana 
autumn Cauliflowers and Broccoli are lifted 
and planted in deep pits or in trenches 
where protection can be given. Tree and 
shrub planting is being done. Roses are 
coming to hand, and are planted on arrival. 
The Lyon and a few others are being planted 
largely. 

November 11th. —We have made a begin¬ 
ning with Pears on west walls, where the 
leaves are down. Where necessary an old 
spur will be cut clean out. Some kinds, 
such as Marie Louise have fertile buds at the 
end of the shoots, and in order te secure a 
crop it is necessary to leave all the fertile 
buds for this season, anyway. We can at 
any time cut out any olcl spurs when they 
become crowded and they can be spared. 
Wallflowers and other hardy plants are now 
being moved. 

November 12th. —Potted up a lot of forcing 
shrubs and placed in cold house for the pre¬ 
sent. These will include Rhododendrons, 
Japanese Azaleas, Spiraeas (herbaceous and 
shrubby). Among the latter, S. confusa is 
a good forcer. The flowers, in small, white 
corymbs, are abundant and very easily pro¬ 
duced without much heat. Spiraea prunifolia 
plena forces well, and S. callosa and S. 
Bumalda will come on with Azaleas, etc. 
Solomon’s Seal and Dielytra spectabilis we 
find useful where the crowns are strong and 
matured. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper, when more than one query is 
*c:it each should icon a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. ' Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ffruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


FLAHTS AMD FLOWERS. 

t,, io a»*tha (Engutrrr).—This Is the 
P^ a11 *' a leaf ot which you 6end us. 
Ihe flowers are violet in colour. It has now become 
an established favourite in gardens, and is at home 
in the stove or warm conservatory, while in the 
summer it may be grown in the greenhouse. It is 

CUoxmia Cre “* ed by leaves in tbe * arne *** M the 

Txopwolum tuberosum (Af. Baker).-This flowers 
In August and September, but the past season har 
been ad against such warmth-loving plants as this, 
it should always be grown in open spot* in the 
poorest o. sous, supporting the branches or allowing 

hi oYi l ! ,e « louud - A3 it not haruj 

in all sous, bit the tubers in autumn, and store then, 
in a dry place through the winter, and plant out 
again in the spring. It is a native oi Peru. We 
have never heard oi the tubers being edible. 

w,S, illteri ^ g C Stoke - in - Coventry).- 

Fuchsiae, alter they have done flowering, can be 
wintered in any outhouse or spare room liom which 
18 , exdludcd - ^ey require, when dormant, only 
aumueut water to keep the wood Irom shrivelling. 

£ ktM.tmi? would do vcr y ^ the frost 

the , 6pri ?« tbe planLs can be brought 
into the light and watered, when they will soon 
break into growth again. When some ^growth Tas 
been made they may be pruned into shape and re- 

KStfi d, rhi , v ,n8 Very careful with tbe watering-pot 
unt i they are growing freely. Ihe cuttings, it 
P°t te d and grown on in a warm-house, will make 
uselul little plants for the spring. 

. * r * nl ?* aos « <?lair# Jacquier ( C. Kirk).- This 
is a mutt dmicult Rose to deal with, as it makes 
such a quantity ot suit, unnpened growths. The** 
Suppy shoots are best cut clean away 
but leave any hardened shoots unpruned. Open out 
the pLant as much as you can and as flat as pos- 
?nd 'if nni 0 ^ 601 ” 6 ^ 01 tbe 8 r °wtlifj even horizontally, 

* ,n ^„N e i e , d ? ,le at OUce the autumn win£ 
and sun would help to mature the wood. You couio 

&VTL OU . t ,e ,,0iMtB of a11 lhe growths. This 
<M!!V?' St thu ripening. You say the plant has a 
cmi !l ^°V rU t r, f would really l»e benetlcial if you 
ato *? lts tap roots from striking down so deeply 
lerha^ .r you opened out a half-c.rculur trench Voii 
could get at the tap-roots and cut them; * 

Growing Primula sinensis ( Inquirer ) —A ml*, 
t re of equal part* of loam and leaf-mould with a 

fTr'i-rlnV 1 3a nd forms a very suitable com- 
j st for irimula sinensis, tt iid we think your nun- 
siiecess must be looked for in some other wav than 

}>“* 

cleaii and effectually dniined. The pl^te d'Hfke^ 


The Belladonna Lily not flowering (Afr*. 

Courage ).—There is no better plant tor the hottest 
position anyone can give than this, provided the one 
thing so essential to success—viz., n well prepared 
bed of good loamy soil, not less than 2| feet in depth, 
is assured. Good turfy loam, some well decayed 
manuro, a little old mortar rubbish or charcoal, with 
sharp sand or grit should form the mixture, unless 
the natural soil is good enough of itsqjf. The bulbs 
should be planted 6 inches deep. The base of a 
south wall or the narrow border generally found in 
front of the greenhouse wall is among the best 
places for successfully growing this plant. The bulbs 
of this aro most impatient of removal, and take a 
long time to become re-established even under the 
most favourable conditions. If you are quite certain 
that the ground was prepared properly when the 
bulbs were first planted, all you can do is to well 
soak the plants with water and apply liquid-manure 
frequently during the season of growth, secure 
a good ripening, and have patience. In any case, 
we should advise you to leave them as they are 
until you have tried this. You say nothing as 
to the position In which the plants are, and it may 
be that this Is quite unsuitable. Seeing that the 
bulb in the position facing south flowers, this, we 
should say, would be the best place for the re¬ 
mainder. Immediately after flowering is the best 
time to move the bulbs. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Forming a screen (Rusffcu*).—If the Holly does 
well in your district, then we should advise you to 
try this, getting seedling plants, about S feet high, 
nnd well preparing the ground for the plants by deep 
trenching and adding plenty of rotten manure. 
Thuja gigantea and Lawson’s Cypress, mixed with a 
few flowering Pyru/?, would also answer. As your soil 
is a good loam, little preparation other than trench¬ 
ing a space 3 feet wide along the line of the pro¬ 
posed hedge is all that is necessary. The work may 
be done from now onwards and throughout the 
winter if the weather is open. As far as we know, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana is not poisonous to cattle. 
We should think Box would also answer. 


COld l ht Phnt * s,lo " ld »*avc a I gh pS 

", tsfr.'-; e<,o<l , ’ l ‘ n ,t® «“»<i 

Iquid-o,(Jimno I, an of iS touiS 
n!.hln/ V f> the8ft Primula,. The damping oB com- 
piiere f n ° doubt ' due t0 a stagnant atmes- 
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FRUIT. 

Strawberries faijing OF. T.).-We are quite at 
a loss to account for the death of your Strawberry- 
plants, as we are unable to find any trace of disease 
or injury due to insect agency, the plants and roots 
being intact. The cause of death must, we think, be 
due to something purely local, such as something 
deleterious being present in the soil, or from an 
overdose of some chemical manure. We much regret 
our Inability to elucidate the matter. 

.Trains the Loganberry (C. N. P.).- A wall 
that is but 4 feet to 5 feet in height is rather low 
to train a plant which grows so strong as the Logan¬ 
berry, because the new suckers made each season 
often run 10 feet In length. More height could be 
provided by fixing a rough wood or wire trellis above 
the wall. However, in such case, If there is ample 
length to the wall, the shoots should be trained 
along it each way, some 10 Inches to 12 inches apart. 
Most certainly the newly-made growths or shoots 
should be nailed in loosely to the wall as they grow, 
not only to make the plants tidy, but to ensure 
their ripening. As the fruits on the old growth are 
chiefly borne on side shoots, which project several 
inches from the wall, the working in of the young 
growths amongst them should not shade the fruit. 
So soon as the fruiting is over, all those shoots that 
have carried fruit should be cut hard in, and thus 
the new growths would be fully exposed to light and 
air in the autumn to ripen. 

VEGETABLES. 

Club and the Cabbage family (B. A. S.).-The 
only genuine remedy is fresh gas-lime. As a rule, gas- 
lime is applied to affected ground only when it is 
uncropped, but, as you wish to have the Cabbage 
tribe plants you now have on the affected soil, get 
in gas-lime at once, if you can, and strew it about 
between the rows of plants at the rate of three 
parts of a bushel per rod. That should have its 
acidity washed Into the soil, and thus perhaps at 
once help to check the clubbing. You may, however, 
first mould soil up round the stems of the plants, as 
that sometimes induces new roots to form up the 
stems. The course usually advised Is to grow nothing 
of the Cabbage tribe on the ground for two years, 
keeping it well limed in the meantime. 

Tomatoes scalded (Tayside ).—The yellow spots 
on your Tomatoes are due to scalding, which Is 
caused when the fruits are in the morning damp 
with moisture, because the house has been shut up 
close, and the sun scalds them before they are dry. 
Scalding, too, may, to a great extent, be caused by 
the plan of cutting away the foliage, which one often 
sees. Rich food is often given in excess, and without 
foliage to absorb 6uch food it is forced into the 
fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and scalding. We 
do not denude other plants of their leaves in the 
same way as one often sees the Tomato treated, and 
it is impossible to prevent the fruits scalding when 
this severe cutting takes place. The smooth varie¬ 
ties scald much sooner than the corrugated kinds, 
the skin being, probably, more sensitive. 

An old Asparagus-bed (Y-x).-It is of no use 
attempting to move such Asparagus-plants as you 
refer to, but if you can find any old crowns you can 
lift them, and, laying them in close in a dark cellar, 
you may presently, after gently watering, get some 
weak bianched shoots to cut. Th«*e will be nice to 
eat. though small. After all the shoots are cut you 
Should throw away the roots, and form a new 
Asparagus-bed next season, purchasing in April 
strong two-year-old roots, which place In n furrow 
4 inches deep and 6 Inches wide, eneb furrow being 
2 feet apart with 18 inches in the line between each 
plant, in soil which has been deeply trenched and 
well manured. If you give the plants attention dur- 


with frequent doses during the growing season, after 
cutting fias been finished, of liquid-manure, vou will 
have good heads the Becond year after planting and 
many years after. * 

Iin f a J Bl ®7 burning yellow (P. A .).-We are 
unable to detect any fungoid disease on your 
Parsley of which we note it is only tho old or outer 
leafage that has become yellow, neither do the roots, 
which are intact, show evidence of any insect injury. 
^ in lia \ e 6 ® en p . ar ?, le y raised from a sowing last 
spring showing similar effects, and attribute them 
to excess of rain partly, and partly to the outer 
leafage having become mature and ripening. Had 
the leafage been gathered for use earlier the yellow 
colouring now seen might not have been in evidence, 
as the younger leafage on the plants sent seems to 
be quite green. We advise having the plants bard 
picked over, leaving only green leaves, and you may 
see it recover. Of course, much must depend on the 
weather. Your Onions have, no doubt, been attacked 
by the maggot, which gives spring-sown plants so 
much trouble generally all over the kingdom. To 
counteract that pest it is wisest to raise plants 
under glass, such as a frame, from a sowing made 
early in March, growing the plants on till quite 
strong, keeping them well exposed to light and air, 
then dibbling them out into rows 12 inches apart 
on good soil during the month of May. Such plant* 
are too hard stemmed to be injured by the maggot. 
If you still sow Onions outdoors in the spring, 
smother the bed with soot so soon as the plants are 
well up, and repeat the dressing two or three times. 
If you can keep away the fly which deposits the 
maggot eggs on the young plants, by those means 
you will save your crop. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

South Somerset .—The only insect we can find on 
the leaves you send is a green-fly. We should ad¬ 
vise you to syringe the trees with the caustic alkali 
solution, which we have so often mentioned in these 

pages. Do this-when the leaves have all fallen.- 

Owen C. Phillips .—The trouble is evidently due to 

the shot-hole fungus.-A’nguirer.—No; artificial 

heat will avail nothing. Such a house would answer 
well for hardy Ferns, or, if you care to he-t it, then 
many cf the greenhouse Ferns, such as Adiantums, 

Eteris, Nephrolepis, etc., would do well in it.- 

Madame de Bunsen .—Any nurseryman who grows 
trees and shrubs largely should, we think, be able 

to procure the white-flowered Lavender for you.- 

Culver .—Any handy man could erect a framework 

over which you could stretch the nets.- A. C. B.— 

We would advise you to procure a copy of “ Alpine 
Flowers for Gardens,” price 11/-, post free, from 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, London, W.- 

Muscat.—Vile should not think so, if you allow them 

to become thoroughly dry before using.-J. Nunn. 

—No; give the ground a dressing ot one of the eoii 

fumigants now on the market.- A. C .—Plant the 

fruit-trees as soon as you can procure them from 
the nursery. The sooner they are planted now the 
weather is open the better. See article on ” Fruit- 
tree planting,” in our next issue. 


HAME8 OP PLAKTS AKB PRUZTS. 

Haute* of plants.’- IF. R.-l, Aloe margariti- 
fera; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 8, Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum; 4, Please send better specimen. 

-— Col. Clementi .—Silene Armeria.-Anon.—1, 

Lobelia littoralis, syn. Pratia angulata; 2, Veronica 
maritima var. probably, specimen insufficient; 8, 

Phlox frondosa.- H. W. Daltry.-l, Aster Novi 

Belgii Wm. Marshall; 2, Aster Novi Belgii densus. 

-R. P • Ryder .—Tradescantia virginica. We do 

not reply to queries by post.- T. A. O .—Cyperus 

alternirolius.- Enquirer .—Saintpaulia ionantba. See 

the reply on this page.- Newbury .—Begonia Wel- 

toniensis.- E. Haworth .—The Common Self Heal 

(Prunella vulgaris). We should advise you to have 
the lawn remade, and bo get rid of the many weeds 
it contains. Before doing this it would be well to 
have it properly drained, as the weeds that you 

mention show that the ground is very damp.- 

C. W. Cockburn .—The flowers you send are those of 
Stocks evidently belonging to the Intermediate 
section. The two cannot possibly be from the same 
plant. Please send a complete plant with the two 
kinds of blooms (single and double) on it, if you can 

find such.- Ellen Falkener.—hcee had fallen to 

pieces.- E. A. Bell —Specimens too crushed to 

identify. 

Names of fruit*.— Wokingham .—Apple Brain- 

leys Seedling.- Miss H. D. Senior. —Apples: 1 and 

2, Bramley’s Seedling.- K. Dykes.- Apples: 1, 

Yorkshire Greening; 2, Sturmer Pippin.-Com Ians 

Subscriber .—Pear Fondante d’Automne.- R. O. 

Thompson .—Apple Dumelow’s Seedling (syn. Well¬ 
ington).— A. M. B .—Impossible to name from a 
piece of Pear only. Kindly send us complete speci¬ 
mens, and we will do our best to name the Pear 
for you and also answer your other query regarding 
it. M. R .—Quite impossible to name from such 

poor specimens as you send us.- Carleton — 1 

Royal Russet; 2 Probably Yorkshire Greening; 8, 
Small Tower of Glamis; 4, Pear: Please send when 
ripe Please read our rules as to naming fruit. As we 
point out, it is very difficult to name fruit when only 

one specimen is sent.- H. IF. Daltry .-Apple not 

recognised. Evidently a purely local sort. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Laxton Bros., Bedford .—Catalogue of Fruit-trees. 

Chas. P. Kinnrll and Co.. Ltd., 66. SoutHwark- 
housef LondoDr 8 E --flo» shall 1 Heat My Green- 

Book r^CBlvod.-" Hints on Planting Rosas.” B t 
m,P? m “y tte K °!‘ he Nations 1 Rose Society, with an 
illustration by Mias C. M. Beard. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


BLOWER GARDENING AT KEW. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— In a note on “ Flower Gardening at 
Kew and Hampton Court/' which appeared 
in your issue of October 22nd, complaint is 
made of the want of design in the plaut 
(“flower”) beds at Kew. The writer con¬ 
tends that “flower gardening” (whatever 
else may be implied by this, it evidently is 
to be taken as including the provision of 
“new ideas and hints”) is the “business ” 
of Kew. Now, surely everybody knows that 
this is not the end, or even part of the end, 
for which this world-famous establishment 
exists. Mr. Dawson says: “ People come 
from afar to see Kew, and gardeners are 
found among them, who would be grateful 
to a paternal Government department for 
new ideas and hints, even in the planting 
of flower beds.” 

I hope there are many gardeners amongst 
the visitors to Kew, and believe that 
gardeners worthy of the name may find 
there material enough and of sufficient in¬ 
terest to repay them for as many visits as 
are likely to fall to their lot. And if they 
are on such occasions compelled by circum¬ 
stances to confine their studies to plants, 
as apart from plant-schemes, there is ground 
for thankfulness. 

It is neither for the “people from afar" 
nor for the visiting gardener to demand of 
Kew a series of moving pictures provided 
specially for their entertainment. In 
London and its vicinity there is already a 
sufficiency of parks and squares catering for 
thoee on the nunt for novelty in designs of 
this sort. 

It is conceivable that the authorities at 
Kew may regard a “bed" as a portion of 
ground cleared and prepared for the better 
accommodation of a particular plant or a 
number of plants, ana not as a site to be 
decorated, using plants as the material, as 
a builder uses bricks. Or, again, they may 
hold it legitimate to use plants as material 
in a scheme of decoration such as may be 
seen in the vicinity of the Palm-house, 
where they may serve the purpose of beauti¬ 
fying the landscape. This is, however, quite 
another thing from the elaboration of plant 
designs on the scale of table decorations 
such as may bo seen at the provincial flower 
shows, and which might bear no relation to 
anything around them. W. B. Bruce. 

25, N. Frederick-street, Dublin . 


A late Mlohaelmae Daisy (Aster turbinel- 
lus).—I have had occasion ere now to refer to 
the great value of some of the Starworts, and 
now, late in the season, I wish to call atten¬ 
tion to Aster turbinellus. The flowers, of a 
bright purple, are borne freely, and the fact 
that they are sb late makes them really use¬ 
ful. The fahlt of Aster is that of the 
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Novae Angliae varieties—its height. One of 
my friends, who has a cold northern garden, 
writes me that it is just rather too late for 
him in ordinary seasons.—S. A. 

Coriaria termlnalis.— Sir Henry Yorkc 
writes to us that at present what pleaseB him 
most “ is the appearance of Coriaria termina- 
lis, a native of Western China and the Hima¬ 
laya," and we think he is quite right. Borne 
he sends is quite distinct and charming as a 
berried plant, and the habit is good. 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis).—I write on November 1st, after the 
heavy rain-storm of the previous night, and 
this plant is still in great beauty in a vase 
in the flower garden. It is a distinct and 
charming flower, and, treated thus, may be 
one of the garden treasures of the autumn for 
those who care for beautiful things. It is 
seeding freely with me this year.—W. 

Cardoons and their oookery.— I see 
“ A. D.,” in last week’s Gardening, speaks 
of this as in texture rather “ hard and stringy 
at the best.” Well, it is a question of 
cookery entirely, and, of all the vegetables I 
know, the one that is the most tender and 
delicate in taste is the cardoon as cooked in 
French kitchens. I am not a cook, and can¬ 
not say any more, except that I often enjoy 
this vegetable. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus.— This plant 
has, I think, been overrated, inasmuch as it 
is not so hardy as many have been led to be¬ 
lieve. It flowers pretty well, but in cold 
gardens gets badly cut, and is thus much 
weakened thereby. It seems to require a 
warm and dryish position, such as, for 
example, a dry, sunny place in the front of 
the shrubbery, or a well-drained corner of 
the rock garden. It is increased by cuttings, 
which strike well in autumn, or by seeds, 
when these can be obtained.—A. 

Rtiodoohiton volubile.— Few growers of 
conservatory climbers now seem to grow 
Rhodochiton volubile, a pretty climber be¬ 
longing to the Natural Order of Scrophiila- 
rineae. It has pretty foliage on twining 
stems, and bears many pale red or pink ana 
blood-red flowers. The calyces are pinkish, 
and the tubular corollas are of a brownish 
or blood red. It is usually raised from seeds, 
sown in spring, under glass, with a slight 
bottom heat, and thrives with greenhouse 
temperature* It is best planted out in a 
house.—A. 

[This iB usually grown under glass, but, like 
Lophospermum scandens, will succeed in the 
open air in sheltered districts* In warm 
localities it is well worth tryiug for covering 
arbours, trellises, and such like.—E d.] 

The Netted Willow (Salix reticulata).—For 
the rock garden there are several beautiful 
little alpine Willows, which deserve the con¬ 
sideration of all who indulge in this phase of 
gardening. Such dwarf shrubs, although not 
evMgreai^. axe valuable. The heartily of. this 
nhwve Willow is not, h'oVeVer, of a striking 
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kiud, lying, as it does, more in its leaves, 
which grow along its creeping branches, and 
are of a pretty green and distinctly netted. 
It grows only a few inches high, creeping 
along the ground, but not so freely as to be¬ 
come a source of anxiety because of neigh¬ 
bouring alpines. It is easily increased by 
layers and cuttings.— S. Abnott. 

Heflantheimim venustum fl.-pl.— This is 
etill flowering in a South of Scotland garden 
to-day (October 27th) after having been in 
bloom since early June. It is one of the 
best of the double Sun Roses, a great merit 
of this variety being the fact that it holds 
its flowers well up, whereas the greater num¬ 
ber of the double Sun Rosee are best when 
hanging over a stone above the level of the 
eye, the flowers of these being drooping and 
not standing well up. This is not the case 
with venustum fl.-pl., which is frequently 
called Mrs. Earle.—A. 

Rubus bambusarum. — This Chinese 
Bramble, figured in these pages on January 
12th, 1907 (page 630), is a handsome plant for 
a rough place, with trailing branches, which 
are from 10 feet to 12 feet long, and handsome 
leaves, which are rather tomentose below 
and shining above. The leaflets, three in 
number, and rather lance-shaped, are dark 
green in colour. The white flowers are in 
terminal racemes. Several of these newer 
or less-known exotic Brambles are fine for 
wild gardening, and this Rubus bambusarum 
should be valuable for such planting.—S. A. 

The Horned Poppy (Viola cornuta).— 
Perhaps you will allow me to join in the 
expressions of admiration for Viola cornuta? 
It is very fine in many ways, and a large 
bank of it looks beautiful. All of one 
shade is better, however, than a mixture of 
colours. It seems to come wonderfully true 
from seed, whether bought or self-sown, but 
white varieties do occur among the seedlings 
of the blue. I agree with “West Surrey” 
regarding its value for carpeting bulbs and 
other things, and the white variety is useful 
for certain flowers, although I prefer the 
blue one.—A. 

Aly88um splnosum.— A pleasing, though 
not showy, Madwort is Alyssum spinosum. 
It is not a rapid grower, but in time forms 
large tufts of greyish foliage, and looks well 
when hanging over rockwork. The flowers 
are white, and the aspect of a good plant 
when in bloom, and hanging over some dark- 
coloured rock, is very pleasing. The flowers 
are small individually, but they are plentiful, 
and in the mass give a good effect. A very 
pretty new variety, called A. spinosum 
roseum, has lately been sent out, and this will 
be liked by many for its soft rose-coloured 
flowers—not a common shade in the Mad- 
worts.—S. M. D. 

Beeches and undergrowth.— In reply to a 
note asking about this last week, although 
difficult to most things, the Beech allows of 
charming growth of bulbs beneath it* 
branches, as yo'ar correspondent sky’s. I 
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have seen Crocuses do superbly in chalky soil 
under Beeches, when in my own soil they are 
very slow, and sometimes die out. In the 
course of my wanderings 1 have noticed how 
prettily the Holly sometimes grows under 
Beeches, even in districts like those In 
Buckinghamshire, where no trees but 
Beeches grow. The Holly is such a fine ever¬ 
green that those who have Beech woods 
would do well to plant seedling Hollies in 
such, as the effect of Holly under Beech is 
quite beautiful.—W. 

Plants In flower In November.— The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of flowers, taken on November 
2nd, which were in bloom on that date in the 
gardens of Tathwell Hall, Louth, Lincoln¬ 
shire :—Roses (all kinds), Japanese Ane¬ 
mones, Hollyhocks, Fuchsias, Scabious, | 
Dahlias, Corncockles, Verbenas, Antirr- j 
liinums, Stocks, Begonias, Michaelmas ! 
Daisies, Calceolarias, Daisies, Lobelia, Helio¬ 
trope, Primroses, Polyanthus, Love-in-a-Mist, 
Canterbury Bells, Geranium, Pampas Grass, 
Phlox, Foxgloves, Poppies, Nasturtiums, 
Campanulas, Carnations, Clematis, Gcntiana 
acaulis, Marigolds, Chrysanthemums, Lina- 
rias, Poker-plant, Night-scented Stock, 
Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Pansies.— Lilian 
Bolleull. j 

Roses In rings.— I hope your Rose garden 
readers will think well before adopting | 
“ Rosa’s ” idea of Roses planted in rings, as ; 
embodied in a recent number. There is no 
surer way of taking away their greatest charm | 
than to arrange Roses in ihe fashion of the j 
tile-makers and bedding-out men. Such ways 
make artistic people hate gardening. There 
is not, besides, the slightest need for it, and ; 
you also lose the beauty of colour by these j 
violent contrasts. If we want the colour | 
effect of a fine Rose—say, Princesse de Sagan 
—we can get it best in natural groups, em¬ 
phasising it as much as we like, but letting ; 
the groups shade away as the edges of clouds ! 
or waves do. Roses, too, are best relieving ! 
other things and relieved by them. The old i 
climbing China, which “Rosa” mentions, is | 
beautiful in all ways, but in making a ring 
of it you take away half of its beauty. It is ! 
best grown on pergolas, and I even put it 
among Hollies, and when the flowers lean | 
out of the Holly-bush, the effect is really j 
beautiful.—W. 

A pretty white-flowered Nerine.— The dif- j 
ferent kinds of Nerine vary greatly in colour, ! 
but, so far as I know, the only one with pure 
white flowers is Nerine flexuosa alba, of which 
a pretty little group was noted at the meet- 1 
ing of the Royal Horticultural {Society on 
October 25th. The flower-scapes, which j 
reach & height of about 18 inches, are termi- I 
nated by a compact head of blossoms, 6 inches 
or so across, tho individual flowers being ' 
nearly a couple of inches in diaiueler. The 
segments are not, as in many of the Nerines, 
equidistant from each other, but are arranged j 
in a fan-like manner towards tho upper half j 
of the flower. Tho segments, which are 
more or less undulated, are pure white, I 
though in the bud state the flowers are 
slightly tinged with green. Tho leaves have 
none of the glaucescent character common to 
Nerine Fothergilli, but are of a uniform 
bright green tint. This Nerine was given a I 
first-class certificate by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society in 1893 as N. elcgans alba, and 
it has also been known as Nerine Candida. It 
is of good constitution, and flowers freely.— 
X. 

Autumn bloom on Primroses.— This 
autumn my Primroses are flowering more i 
freely than they have done since I first grew 
them, and I have been asking people who are 
‘■opposed to know if this free-flowering now 
'■ ill have any effect on the quantity of bloom 
at the proper season. As in most things, 
people differ considerably in their opinions, 1 
and 1 suppose it is difficult to come to a defi- i 
nitc conclusion on tbe question. I am at pre- j 
sent enjoying these little blooms, but at the 
same time, I should not like to have fewer 
flowers in spring than I would have had did j 
these plants not bloom now. If the autumn , 
flowering of Primroses prevents the plants 
blooming in spring, how are we to stop thi b ? 
Readers who are experts in the cultivation of 
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Primroses and Polyanthuses might possibly 
give us a few hints on the subject. I like 
these autumn flowers very much, inasmuch 
as they brighten up dull corners, such as the 
Primrose seems to delight in, and I would 
fain have more of them ir not produced at the 
expense of the spring blooms.—Ess. 

Salads to eat.— In a recent number of 
Gardening I read a long article on salads, in 
which half the products of the kitchen gar¬ 
den were enlisted to form a salad. It may 
be that Bcurvy-sick sailors in old times, ap¬ 
proaching a green island shore, would be 
happy to get such a mixture, but people who 
know about salads in our days never make a 
salad in that way. The way—and the only 
good way—to make a salad is with good Let¬ 
tuce—Cabbage or Cos. Some people might 
eat a salad made of all sorts tf miscellaneous 
things, but that is not the way of those who 
know how their salads should be made. I 
mean a green summer salad. I also see some¬ 
times in English books Endive, Scariole, and 
some other indigestible vegetables recom¬ 
mended for salad, whereas in France, where 
they cook these things well, they are mostly 
and best used as vegetables. And there is 
such a precious series of true salads now 
grown in all cultivated lands—many of ex¬ 
cellent quality—that there is no need to 6eek 
less suitable tilings. Winter salads come 
into a different class,-and the excellent salade 
dcs legumes of the French, in which vege¬ 
tables—but only tender ones—may be rightly 
used, boiled. 

Boreooles from outtlnge.— It is not usual 

to find the winter Borecoles or Kales propa¬ 
gated from cuttings—indeed, I have never met 
with an instance where the practice has been 
adopted in English gardens. Recently, in a 
visit paid to a garden in the West of Scotland, 
I came across a thriving bed of a selection 
of the old type of Asparagus Kale, and was 
told that the plants had been raised from cut¬ 
tings. I, however, failed to see any advan¬ 
tage over that provided from sowing seed, and 
I could not satisfy myself that these particu¬ 
lar plants were likely to pass through the 
winter any more safely than plants raised 
from seed. Beside these plants were Cab¬ 
bages and Kales sown in July and August. 
Inquiry was made as to the need of such an 
early sowing, because, though given such an 
extended season, they were not expected, nor, 
indeed, were they required until after Christ¬ 
mas. Possibly there may be a harder fibrous 
tissue in the stems from this early sowing. 
Outwardly, however, the plants gave no indi¬ 
cation of greater hardiness. It would be in¬ 
teresting if, among your readers in Scotland, 
someone can tell us what the need is for 
autumn sowing or propagation from cuttings. 
Rainfall is at certain periods excessive, and, 
perhaps, frost also, but in the past summer 
sunshine and unbroken spells of fine weather, 
I was told, prevailed.— West Wilts. 

Market Chrysanthemums.— Anyone who 
follows the courso of events with reference to 
the development of the Chrysanthemum must 
be struck with the strides market growers are 
making in its cultivation. I remember the 
time when nothing but big blooms would be 
tolerated by the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. Over and 
over again lovely blooms of novelties were 
passed by, because they failed to attain the 
requisite size exhibition blooms were ex¬ 
pected to possess in those days. In conse¬ 
quence of the ridiculous attitude assumed by 
this committee and other committees simi¬ 
larly constituted, many beautiful Chrysan¬ 
themums were lost. Fortunately, all thiB is 
now changed. Growers of a more represen¬ 
tative character now adjudicate upon the new 
things, and the market growers have several 
of their class to look after their interests. 
The commercial value of tho novelties sub¬ 
mitted is the chief matter of concern. Not a 
meeting is held now without there being a 
good display of so-called market varieties, 
and anyone who sees tho flowers put up at the 
meetings of the Floral Committee during the 
season will be surprised at the lovely flowers 
set up from time to time. Generally speak¬ 
ing, a market Chrysanthemum must be of 
medium size, it must be full, and of good’or 
interesting form, and the colour must bo 


bright and attractive. Self colours are the 
more esteemed. Not the least important item 
is the flower-stalk, which should be stout and 
erect, and nicely clothed with foliage nearly 
up to the flower itself. The plant of a market 
variety should also have a good constitution, 
and flower freely.—C. A. H. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— The notes on the 
very large exhibits of the above at a recent 
R.H.S. meeting, coupled with an inspection 
of hardy plant catalogues, lead to a sugges¬ 
tion that a restriction might well be put on 
the output of new varieties, awards only 
: being made in the case of things really dis- 
! tinct and decided improvements on existing 
j forms, whether it be in colour, size of flower, 

; or, in the different sections, a marked distinc¬ 
tion in the time of flowering. At the present 
time we get in catalogues long lists of dif¬ 
ferent varieties that are too much alike, 
especially among the smaller flowers, very 
| pretty and graceful in their way, and literally 
smothered with tiny blooms, but these are 
! not sufficiently pronounced in colour, and 
many would only rank as dirty whites or very 
dingy lilacs and lavenders, it is a beautiful 
family, and so useful both on the border and 
for cutting, especially the later-flowering 
forms, as to well repay a little extra trouble 
in weeding out and having only the best. 
Careful selection should give a fine display 
for nearly three months in the year.—E. B. S. 

The Cl 088 y Rose (Rosa lucida).— Lovers of 
the wild Roses of various lands admire the 
dwarf one called Rosa lucida, a species in¬ 
troduced to British gardens as far back as 
1724, but not now so much seen as formerly. 
Its attractions do not lie in the possession of 
large flowers. The colour is a good red, and 
these flowers are followed by bright scarlet, 
globular fruits, which, when ripe, are smooth 
and quite pretty in their way. One of the 
beauties of Rosa lucida lies in the colouring 
j of the branches, which is a reddish-brown of 
a pretty tint, and covered with small prickles. 
Moreover, this is one of the most beautiful 
of all low-growing shrubs in its autumnal 
hues. There are bright greens, bronxy- 
greens, reds, browns, and almost yellows in 
the tinting of the leaves, and a bush of some 
dimensions looks remarkably pretty with this 
autumn tinting, accompanied by the red hips 
and the reddish-brown branches. Left to 
itself, R. lucida grows about 2 feet high or 
rather less, and forms a spreading bush, send- 
i ing up suckers around, so that a good clump 
j will soon be secured in the garden. It ap- 
! pears to like a dry soil, and is a fine plant 
1 for a large rock garden or for the front of the 
| shrubbery or rough border, while I have seen 
I it used for planting banks in the wild garden. 
There is a verv pretty double variety, with 
small double blooms, met with in nurseries 
under the name of “ Rose Button,” but gene¬ 
rally sold as R. lucida fl.-pl.— Sub Rosa. 

Chrysanthemums in small pots.— Where 
the gardener who is an exhibitor ha3 failed, 
the grower of Chrysanthemums for market 
has succeeded. It is a matter for congratu¬ 
lation that the one-time popular trained spe¬ 
cimen Chrysanthemum, as represented at the 
more important exhibitions throughout the 
country in bygone days is a thing of the past. 
Much time and considerable pains were taken 
to grow these monstrosities, and when they 
were finished, how little was there in them 
; to satisfy those who were craving after a 
1 “ thing of beauty ” ! Iam glad this taste for 
, specimen plants is a matter of history. Mar- 
I ket growers are giving us something alto- 
| gether better. The plants grown under this 
more sensible and practical method may be 
utilised for indoor decoration, as well as for 
conservatory embellishment. Plants that are 
flowering in pots 5 inches in diameter are sent 
1 to market in large numbers, and each 
specimen carries fully a dozen beautiful 
i flowers. They are well clothed with foliage 
down to their base, and they are in the pink 
I of condition when marketed. The cuttings 
of these varieties are inserted during the 
, spring, and the resulting plants are stopped 
; once or twice, first when they are about 
| 6 inches high. From this point they are 
| taken on to terminal buds, and these latter 
j are usually reduced to one bud on each 
1 shoot.—E. G. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


\ 


EUCOMIS PUNCTATA. 

Anyone who is successful with Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, and plants of similar require¬ 
ments could grow this well and have an ex¬ 
tremely handsome plant of distinct indivi¬ 
duality, exhibiting a fine contrast to all the 
above more commonly grown favourites. 

The blossoms, in all their delicate beauty 
of form and colour, last fully six weeks in an 
ordinary window*, and after this, perhaps, 
should.be cut off, as at about this period 


arrangement of blossoms fully 2 inches in 
diameter, an average spike bearing 120 
blooms each. Each blossom has Bix waxy- 
like petals, with pale-green tips, the centre 
of each flower has a fine purple cone, sur¬ 
rounded by six prominent rich, cream- 
coloured anthers on bold white s:ems. The 
spike of bloom is terminated by a pretty, 
green crown of leaves, each edged with 
purple spots. The stem, of very pale green, 
shimmers through the firmly-poised blooms 
with most charming effect. The flowers are 
not tightly packed as in the Hyacinth, but 
stand separately, scarcely touching, and are 
arranged in two well-defined opposing 
spirals through the whole length of the in¬ 
florescence. The illustration represents a 



Eucomis punctata in Mrs. Fairley's garden at Porto hollo. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. VV. T. Baaliford, Portobcllo. 


the waxy whiteness of the petals loses its 
purity, eventually becoming a dull green ; i 
moreover, drops of honey begin to fall, mak- ( 
ing the leaves messy. By cutting the spikes ( 
off before this occurs, the plant will not be 
exhausted by the production of seed 
As will be seen, the leaves are lance- J 
shaped, with undulating edges. The leaves, 
light green, the backs being prettily marked 
with chocolate lines and dots, are about a foot i 
long, and spring from the soil. From the i 
centre of a bunch of half-a-dozen leaves the 
flower-spike emerges, and in its earlv stages ' 
is remarkably suggestive of a small Pine- I 
apple; eventually, the flower-stalk may J 
measure 18 inches or more in length, the 1 
upper half consisting of *a lovely c}Tindrical | 
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plant growing in a 7^-inch pot, and carry¬ 
ing twelve spikes of bloom. These are 
not all visible. Sticks are not required to 
support the stems. The illustration does 
not show the characteristic purple spots 
which are distributed more or lees over all 
the stems, as also the flower-stalks and the 
backs of the petals. 

Portobcllo , iV.Z>. W. T. B ashford. 

[All the varieties of Eucomis, of which 
four species—viz., E. undulata, E. punctata, 
E. regia, and E. nana—are in cultivation, 
are natives of the Cape, and are hardy on 
light and dry soils. They thrive best in light 
sandy soil if the roots are protected by a 
covering of leaves, a«hes. nr Cocoa fibre dur¬ 
ing the winter. The foot of a south wall 


suits them very well. It would be worth while 
your trying a plant in the open air, and we 
have no doubt you would find that it would 
do well.—E d.] 


TAKING TENDER PLANTS UNDER 
GLASS. 

Where glass accommodation is limited, there 
is a great temptation, when the cold nights 
make their appearance, to cram many more 
plants into the greenhouse than should be 
done. This is a mistake, as overcrowding 
leads to many of the leaves dropping, in this 
way destroying the beauty of the plants. This, 
of course, applies more particularly to sub¬ 
jects that have been stood outside during the 
summer months. Another mistake is leaving 
them out just a little too long, until, perhaps, 
the frost comes, when they have to be got in 
in a great hurry. When this happens, there 
is no time to wash the pots and see that the 
drainage is perfect, both very necessary items 
when plants are put away into their winter 
quarters. Another point to be considered is 
that these plants have in most cases been 
fully exposed to air and sunshine for several 
months past, hence they should be allowed 
as much ventilation as possible consistent 
with safety from frost. 

The watering is another very important 
item, for plants in pots that have been stood 
out-of-doors for a long time dry very quickly 
under glass, until they, as it were, become 
inured to their surroundings. Of course, this 
applies more during bright, windy weather 
than when dull and wet, but even then it is 
quite an easy matter to allow plants brought 
from outside to become too dry. Another 
item is that some plants may be attacked by 
insect pests, perhaps in such limited numbers 
as not to give any trouble, yet, given the pro¬ 
tection of a greenhouse, they will increase 
rapidly, and quickly injure the leaves. For 
this reason, a sharp look-out should be kept, 
and the house vaporised if necessary. 

The above remarks apply more particularly 
to plants that have been standing in pots 
throughout the summer, but where they are 
planted in the ground different treatment is 
needed. Then the plants should be lifted 
carefully, any straggling roots or shoots 
shortened back, and then potted without de¬ 
lay. Generally speaking, the pots should 
only be sufficiently large to take the roots 
without undue crushing. When these are 
potted, the house should be kept fairly close, 
and the plants shaded from bright sunshine. 
An occasional syringing, should the weather 
be hot, will also be beneficial. The object of 
this nursing treatment is to induce the roots 
to take possession of the new soil, so that the 
plant becomes to a certain extent established 
before winter sets in. Newly-potted plants 
should have a good watering in order to settle 
the soil into place. X. 


NOTES AND PEPLIES. 

Bed-spider on Tree-Carnations.—I emloco 
some leaves of perpetual-flowering Tree-Carnations, 
and shall be very much obliged ir you can tell me 
how to treat the plants? I have removed all the 
worst leaves and taken the plants outside and 
^ringed them with an insect wash, and every leaf 
and part of the plants have also been brushed with 
♦ he wash. They are old plants, which flowered in 
my greenhouse last winter, and were repotted in 
April, and from end of .May to September 0th they 
stood out-of-doors, buds being kept pinched off. 
They have been flowering in my greenhouse well for 
(he past month, and have a good supply of buds. 
Would you recommend me to fumigate the house? 
1 should also bo very glad to know if the disease in 
likely to affect my Zonal Pelargoniums in the came 
house?—R. H. Brinkley, Captain. 

[The plants, judging from the leaves sent, 
have been badly infested with red-spider, 
one of the worst Carnation pests. The 
cause is usually traceable to excessive dn - 
ness of the atmosphere in the greenhouse, 
the leaves before us being utterly ruined 
thereby. Frequent syringing of the plants 
with cold water will keep the pest at bay, 
while the use of Quassia and soft-soap solu¬ 
tion will rid the plants of the pest if not 
too well established. Nicoticide is one of 
the best insecticides, using it as advised by 
the vendors. If your greenhouse is heated, 
we should continue for a time the use of the 
wash you mention, of which we have experi¬ 
ence. In addition to this, try the cold-water 
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cure, syringing the plants freely on all sides 
and using some degree of force. The ex¬ 
panding dowers should not be wetted, or if 
eo the work should be done early in the day 
to give the plants time to dry up before 
evening.] 

Plant* for greenhouse.— Could you tell when 
Chrysanthemums should be put into the greenhouse 
to flower in October? 1 bought 6ome which are 
not flowering yet, and they are October kinds. Also, 
what should be blooming in the conservatory? 
There are only a few rather dead Geraniums. Its 
there something a moderately capable gardener 
could grow? Be has two greenhouses. I think 
there ought to be something. Are Heaths difficult 
to grow? My gardener has to supply three flower- 
stands in my house, and he has nothing but Pelar¬ 
goniums and Coleuses. There is fire-heat in the 
greenhouse from October to April.— Canterbury. 

[October-flowering Chrysanthemums in¬ 
tended for greenhouse decoration should be 
taken under glass juefc as the earliest blos¬ 
soms are expanding, as then the later, ones 
will develop, and the plants bloom for a 
considerable period. The fact that yours 
are not yet in flower points to Borne error in 
their cultivation. Plants of comparatively 
easy culture that may be had in bloom at 
this season, in addition to Pelargoniums, 
are: Salvia splendens (scarlet), Salvia 

Pitched (blue), Abutilons, Begonia Cor- 
beille de Feu (red), Begonia semperflorens 
gigantea (rose), Begonia Gloire do Lorraine 
(pink), Lantanas, the later Cannas, 
Tuberoses, retarded Liliums, Primulas, and 
Tydceas, while the berried Solanums are 
very pretty. In December, Paper-white 
Narcissi and Roman Hyacinths may be had 
in bloom without much trouble, but they 
need to bo potted in September. Bulbs, 
such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Scillas, 
Crocuses, etc., if potted at once, may be 
had in bloom in the early months of the 
year, as also can clumps of the Lily of the 
Valley, Spiraeas, Dielytra spectabilis, and 
Solomon’s Seal. Dwarf shrubs, too, forced 
gently into bloom are very pretty. Cine¬ 
rarias are very effective in early spring. 
Where associated with other plants, green¬ 
house Heaths can scarcely be recom¬ 
mended.] 

8empervivum chrysanthum.— What may 
be looked upon as an unorthodox sub¬ 
ject for greenhouse decoration at this season 
may be seen at Kew. This is the Semper- 
vivum above mentioned, and a very striking 
plant it is. It is one of those species that 
form a stem, clothed with stout, suc¬ 
culent leaves, while the flowers are borne in 
a large pyramidal-shaped head, the whole 
forming a specimen about 18 inches high. 
The individual flowers are each about half 
an inch across, and are closely packed to¬ 
gether, so that the display from one specimen 
extends over a considerable period. It is a 
native of Abyssinia. As a showy and uncom¬ 
mon plant of easy culture, this Sempervivum 
merits more attention than it usually gets.— 


CHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

TWENTY-FIVE OF THE BETTER 
EARLY-FLOWERING 
JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Change in the character and quality of both 
plunts and flowers is constantly taking place, 
in consequence of which growers need to 
acquire the newer and better sorts. Many 
varieties in the subjoined list are very popu¬ 
lar with growers already, and they and others 
will, doubtless, acquire the newer sorts in 
order to be up-to-date. Would-be growers 
of* these Ro-called hardy Chrysanthemums 
should note the varieties named below, as 
they represent all that are required by those 
who desire to grow the best in their respec¬ 
tive colours: — 

Rot DE8 Blancs.— This is without doubt 
the best decorative white in cultivation, the 
flowers of true Japanese form. It is lovely 
in undisbudded sprays, and handsome when 
disbudded ; height, about 3£ feet. 

Goacher’s Crimson.— This is still one of j 
the best sorts for the border, having large, I 
full flowers, of good form ; colour, rich chest- , 
nut-crimson, with golden reverse; height, 
rather less than 3 feet. It flowers from early 
heptember onward?. ! 

Normandie.—A fine, soft pink flower, of 
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g ood form, and pleasing either in disbudded 
owers or in undisbudded sprays. It flowers 
in early September and for weeks subse¬ 
quently ; height, about 3 feet. 

Leslie. —Tnis is another of the gems for 
border culture.. The plant j)as a splendid 
branching habit, and develops beautiful 
spraya of rich-yellow bloasoms from late 
August onwards ; height, 2£ feet. 

Polly. —This variety and Abercorn Beauty 
are now classed as too much alike, although 
some growers have a decided preference for 
the latter, because they say it has more 
colour and is better in other respects. The 
colour is a pleasing tone of bronzy-yellow, 
and the flowers during September are large 
and full; height, about 2 feet. 

Ethel Blames. —This is an ideal border 
sort. The flowers, of charming form and of 
small to medium size, are developed quite 
freely on sturdy footstalks. The colour is 
bright chestnut-scarlet; height, about 3 feet. 
In flower from late September onwards. 

Mrs. T. W. Sanders.— Of the several 
bright yellow sorts, somewhat similar in their 
character to the popular Horace Martin, the 
variety under notice takes a foremost position. 
The flowers are fairly large and full, and their 
form is exquisite. Height, rather less than 
2 J feet. 

Hector. —This is remarkable for the large 
size of its blooms, even in undisbudded form, 
and is attractive either disbudded or other¬ 
wise ; colour, pretty tone of mauve-pink. In 
flower September and October ; height 3 feet. 

White Queen.— The flowers of this are 
larger than those of most other varieties. The 
form is pleasing, and the plant promises well. 
It is in flower during the latter part of Sep¬ 
tember and October ; height, about 2 feet. 

Mrs. A. Willis. —This variety and Nat 
Wheeler are too much alike to be regarded as 
distinct. They both come into flower very 
early in the season, and for this reason are 
specially suited for culture in the north; 
colour, yellow, shaded and striped red. The 
lant is bushy and very free-flowering. It 
looms from late August onwards; height, 
2i feet. 

L’Argentuillais.— This comes into flower 
quite late in September, and is in fine form 
during October; colour, deep chestnut-red; 
height, 3 feet. 

Chatillon, —For its distinct colour and 
form this variety is included in this selection. 
The petals are of good length, and wire-like 
in character, and the colour may be described 
as golden salmon on ochre-yellow ground. In 
flower in August and September. Height, 

W ells’ Primrose.— The flowers of this are 
borne in September and October, on stiff, 
erect flower-stalk3. Colour, as the name sug¬ 
gests, primrose ; height, 3 feet. 

Miss Balfour Melville.— This new sort 
has already proved itself a grand plant for 
the outdoor border. When disbudded, the 
flowers are large and very full, and, when 
grown in natural fashion, there is an abund¬ 
ance of useful sprays developed on a plant 
having a bushy, sturdy habit of growth. 
September and October; colour, golden- 
bronze ; height, rather more than 2J feet. 

Improved Masse.— In this flue sort, the 
flowers, which should be partially disbudded 
to be seen at their best, are of good quality. 
If not disbudded, the sprays have a “ lumpy ” 
appearance. Colour, rosy-lilac; in flower 
from late August onwards ; height, rather less 
than 3 feet. 

Elstob Yellow.— This is another of the 
Horace Martin type of flower, and is valued 
by many because of its better constitution and 
generally better character; colour, rich yel¬ 
low. In flower from late August onwards; 
height, about 3 feet. 

Perle Chatillonaise.— For cutting, 
either in disbudded or undisbudded form, th’s 
is a very handsome and striking variety. The 
flowers are borne on long, stiff, erect flower- 
stalks. Colour, creamy-white, tinted rosy- 
peaeh. Late September and October; height, 

4 feet. 

J. Bannister.—T his variety will be valued 
because of its distinct and pleasing tone of 
bronzy-yellow, and also because it ib a sport 
from the last-named variety, and partakes of 
all the characteristics of thfe parent. 


Lillie. —Another of the sturdy-growing 
plants, that bear large and attractive flowers 
when disbudded. The colour is described as 
pearl-pink, and as such is distinctly pretty. 
It is in bloom in September; height, 2 feet. 

Nina Blick. —Although this excellent eorfc 
has been in cultivation for some years, the 
plants still retain their vigour, and bloom' 
freely from early September onwards. The 
flowers are very full, and look pretty either 
disbudded or otherwise; colour, bright red¬ 
dish-bronze ; height, feet. 

Pride of Keston.— This is a distinct and 
beautiful variety, and the plants come into 
flower in the latter part of September, and 
blossom throughout October; colour, reddish- 
rose, with silvery reverse; height, 3* feet. 
Mrs. J. B. Wheeler.— This is a great im- 

S rovement on the once-popular Crimson 
farie Masse. Deep crimson-bronze is a good 
description of the colour, and the flowers are 
larger and of rather more substance than 
those of its prototype. Comes into flower in 
late September; Height, 3$ feet. 

Market White.— This pretty white variety 
has stood the test of time. The flowers are of 
medium size, and the plant is free-flowering. 
Seutember; height, 2£ feet. 

Odette.—A free-flowering variety. Bright 
rosy-lilac is an apt description of the colour, 
and the plant attains a height of about 4 feet. 
September. 

James Bateman. —This is quite distinct 
from all others in this selection. The plant 
has a capital bushy habit of growth, and bears 
freely blossoms of a useful size ; colour, pink, 
with white centre. September and October ; 
height, about feet. E. G. 

SOME RECENT JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Not the least interesting part in connection 
with the culture of flowers like Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, where so many novelties are intro¬ 
duced each year, is the trial of such, and 
finding out those that are satisfactory. To 
those who exhibit, the importance of being 
up-to-date in the matter of varieties is im¬ 
portant, because there is undoubtedly an 
attraction in something new, as well as im¬ 
provement. During the past two years or 
so many really handsome, and in other re¬ 
spects excellent, kinds have been introduced. 
The amateur who exhibits or who wishes to 
row the best to produce big, well-formed 
owers may obtain any or all named 
below 

Captain Mitford. —The colour of this 
is silvery-rose of a deep rich tint, the flower 
large, the form drooping. The growth is 
dwarf. 

Frances Jolliffe is a lovely variety, and 
one of the most distinct; colour, creamy- 
yellow, suffused pink. The bloom is large, 
solid, and ©specially noted for good quality, 
the growth of the plant being dwarf. 

George Hemming, for its colour alone— 
quite a rich purple shade—this is a notable 
variety. The bloom is large and handsome 
in build, and the plant of easy culture. 

Kara Dow. —This is a very promising 
variety, with buff and red shadings, and is 
not unlike the older variety, J. H. Silsburv. 
The drooping shape of the flower and rich 
quality of the florets will appeal to all who 
see it. 

Henry Poulton is of a rich deep-crim¬ 
son colour, with extra long hanging petals. 

It keeps its colour, and seems less liable to 
burn than most of the dark varieties. 

Mary Farnsworth.— This is a fine solid 
bloom, with wide, thick florets of medium 
length. These are drooping, the tips re- 
flexmg; colour a charming shade of buff. 
Plant dwsrf and vigorous. 

Mary Poulton is a giant in size, and of a 
lovely light shade of pink. For exhibition 
this will prove desirable. 

Mrs. F. C. Stoop. —Creamy white, dis¬ 
tinctly suffused with pink, a rich and telling 
flower. The shape is of the approved grace¬ 
ful droopinsr nature and the bloom large. It 
ia a choice show flower, and its easy, free 
growth will make it one of the best to culti¬ 
vate for any purpose. 

White Queen.—T his is well named be¬ 
cause of .its snowy whiteness. It is a huge, 
deep flower, composed of wide, thick florets. 
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Standard and half-standard Roses, planted 
out, are also grand for the cold-house. If 
the structure be a rather low one, such Roses 
as Marechal Niel and W. A. Richardson, also 
Climbing Niphetos, will give a lot of bloom 
from standards, allowing the growths to 
droop rather than training them on the roof 
to shut out the sunlight. 

Let the border be well made at first, then 
it will last for years if an occasional mulch¬ 
ing of well-rotted manure and bone-meal be 
applied. Be very careful not to overdo the 
fumigating, as this is often the cause of 
flower-buds dropping. Better fumigate on 
two successive evenings than give too strong 
a dose on one evening. D. £. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pruning Rosea.— I wish to prune my own Roses 
next year. Cun you recommend a book on the sub¬ 
ject giving clear and reliable instruction!—C. G. 

[You would learn more from a practical 
Rose-grower in a few minutes than all the 
books could teach you. A good little book 
upon pruning is that issued by the National 
Rose Society. You can obtain this through 
a member of the society, or, better still, join 
the society yourself; then you would receive 
much valuable aid from the literature they 
publish from time to time.J 

Bush Rosea on clay soil.— Kindly advise me as 
to the bent treatment for bush Rosea on a very 
heavy clay soil. Ought they to be manured now! 
If 60 , with what, and how?—C. G. 

[Instead of applying manure, it would be 
advisable to give the soil a dressing now of 
basic slag, about 6 ozs. to the square yard. 
Have this well hoed into the surface, and 
leave the latter fairly broken up for the winter. 
Then, in March, after the plants are pruned, 
you can apply some well-decayed farmyard 
manure. Have the soil covered with manure, 
and then dig it lightly in, burying all the 
manure just beneath the surface. In May 
and June give the Roses some good liquid- 
manure about once a week.] 

Rose Climbing Papa Oontler.—1 have got a 
Climbing Papa Gontier Rose, planted out of a pot 
last March, against a wall about 10 feet high. It 
has thrown up several rods as thick as one’s 
thumb aud 15 feet long. I have laid in some hori¬ 
zontally, but the main stem is pushing under the 
leaves and breaking into laterals at the top. 1 under¬ 
stand this Rose dislike* being cut back, How should 
I prune, and when?—L. D. D. 

[As this Rose seems to be growing so well, 
we should say it will not require any pruning 
this season. The lateral shoots that are now 
breaking out at top would bo best if they were 
pinched back. They will then ripen, and be 
in a more fit condition to bloom next year. 
In March, just remove extreme ends of all 
long shoots and shorten back any laterals to 
one or two eyes.] 

Rom Zephirln Drouhin has thrown out rather 
weak growths, 15 feet to 20 feet long, which have 
been flowerless, instead of flowering at the points, 
as in another specimen which I have of the same 
Rose. How should 1 deal with it?—L. D. D. 

[The flowerless shoots of Zepherin Drouhin 
are not unusual with this Rose. When it has 
become well established, the wood gets 
firmer earlier in the season, and thus has a 
longer period for ripening. We should advise 
you to cut back these soft shoots a few inches, 
which will tend to harden them for another 
year.] 

Roses with long, flowerless growths.—I will 
ho obliged if you would inform me what is the proper 
tiling to do with the long shoots (some over a yard 
long) of the Roses —whether they may he cut off, 
and of what length they may be left? The Roses are 
mostly on their own rootB. Very few have any buds 
at the end. They are dwarf Rotes which have these 
long r-lioots.—E. R. 

[Roses that make these very long growths 
should either be trained upright in pillar 
Form, or the growths bent over almost hori¬ 
zontally, tying them down to galvanised 
hoops. This work is best done in April. If 
done now, the eyes or buds are apt to start 
into new growth too early m spring, and arc 
consequently injured by frost. If you do not 
object to the appearance of pillar plants, put 
a neat Bamboo cane to each bush, and loop 
the growths to this, avoiding bunching the 
growths as much as possible. Beds of dwarf 
Roses, with some of these pillars interspersed, 
look very nice. Roses such as Hugh Dickson, 
Fran Karl Druschki, Gloire Lyonnaise, J. B. 
Clark, Lady Wgtertow, and many of the simi¬ 


lar strong-growing sorts should be thus 
grown, unless pegging-down is resorted to. 
Some varieties, if dug up each year and re¬ 
planted, then the long growths shortened to 
2 feet in autumn, and in spring to about 
6 inches or 8 inches, would, no doubt, blossom 
more freely the ne::i <u.n.~«.r, uut this treat¬ 
ment would not suit all strong-grow’ing Roses. 
It answers well with Frau Karl Druschki.] 

Rose Oruss an Teplitz. — During the last few 
weeks there has been a dibcussion in your paper as 
to the merits of Rose Gruss an Teplitz, aud 1 hoped 
that 1 might be able to pick up some hints as to 
the treatment of the tree, but as no one has, co far, 
complained in the same way of Gruss au Teplitz, 1 
am writing to ask your advice. The Rose was 
planted iD November, 1908. It flowered fairly well 
the next year, but so much of it had died back dur¬ 
ing the winter, and it had made so little growth, 
that it was not pruned. This year it has made the 
most magnificent growth, but has not produced one 
6ingle flower. It also made a good deal of Brier, 
which I cut back at once. It was planted 60 that 
it might cover a trellis, which it is doing admirably; 
but, at the same time, I should be glad if you could 
advise me as to what to do to Induce it to flower 
next year. The Rose is growing in rather light soil, 
which had been well manured.—R. W. 

[The Rose is merely developing in its own 
characteristic way. The first season after 
planting, the growths that blossomed were 
well matured, owing to the transplanting. 
After the roots had well laid hold of the 
soil, which, you say, has been well manured, 
it developed extraordinary growth, as many 
Roses have done this year. Now you have 
the growth which will next summer give you 
a rich blossoming if you refrain from prun¬ 
ing. Just Bpread out the growths in a fan¬ 
like manner, some of the shoots almost hori¬ 
zontally. This could be done at once, but, 
perhaps, if the position is a warm one, it 
would be better deferred till spring, as new 
growth might be accelerated, and then cut 
off by spring frosts. You could help the 
! growths to mature by pinching out the points 
now. If in spring you find any small lateral 

rowths upon the long growths, cut these 

ack to one or two eyes, otherwise leave the 
plant unpruned. Watch carefully that the 
Brier suckers do not gain the ascendancy, 
but you would readily detect them, as they 
are so different from the foliage and wood 
of this Rose.] 

Roses in pots for front garden.— I have a 
very small garden at the front of my house, and 
have been in the habit of putting plants in pots into 
the ground, when they are in flower and when they 
have done blooming f take them up, pots and all, 
and replant in my back garden until the next 
blooming season, when I again bring them to the 
front. 1 should like to do the same with Roses, 
if possible. If so, will you kindly say what Roses, in 
different coIoutb, would be suitable, what size pots 
to use, and auy other information that would be 
useful? The aspect is open and facing east, and the 
soil of a sandy nature.—R. S. T. 

[The Rose is such a perpetual-flowering 
plant—at least, many of them are—that it 
would seem to be unnecessary for you to go 
to the trouble of potting up the plants. By 
selecting some of the lovely Monthly, Poly- 
antha, and Hybrid Teas, you could have 
blossoms from June to October. However, 
should you desire to keep the plants in pots, 
this can be done very easily. You could pro¬ 
cure plants now from the open ground, and 
pot them up into 7-inch or 8-inch pots, using 
a compost of two parts loam, one part well- 
rotted manure, with a little sand and bone- 
meal added. Be careful to afford ample 
drainage. When you receive the plants, cut 
off some of the long ends of the roots, and 
trim back the growths to about 1 foot from 
where budded. Be careful to pot very firmly. 
W T hen this is done, put the plants on a bed 
of ashes in a warm but sheltered spot, and 
heap up the ashes around the pots and just 
over their rims, keeping the plants here 
until May, giving them an occasional water¬ 
ing during March and April. Prune back 
all growths to within 4 inches or 5 inches 
from their base in March or early April. As 
new growths appear, watch carefully for 
maggots. When these growths are showing 
buds, you can take the plants out of the 
ashes and plunge them in tne soil in your front 
garden. It will be advisable to leave the 
surface soil uncovered, so that jjrou can see 
when plants need watering, which will be 
pretty frequently during June and July, and 
an occasional dose of liquid-manure will be 
helpful. By cutting off old bloom* just down 
to a good eyfe or bud, you dan Obtain a flit- 


cession of blossom for a long period. A dozen 

f ood sorts to start with would be : Frau Karl 
)ruschki, Caroline Teetout, Augustine Gui- 
noisseau, La France, Mme. Ravary, Rich¬ 
mond, Lady Ashtown, Mme. Eugenie Resal, 
Comtesse de Cayla, Maman Levavasseur, 
Eugenie Lamesch, Katheriua Zeimefc.] 

Pot Rose not blooming (X. Y. Z.).—The plant 
would not cease to bloom owing to its being in a 
pot three years. This would rather tend to make 
it bloom, unless you erred in the manner of pruning, 
and this we are inclined to think is the cause. If 
you refrain from pruning the plant this next season, 
we should say it will blossom freely. Instead of 
repotting it. just remove about 2 Inches of the sur¬ 
face soil, after turning out the plant and examining 
the crocks to see they are not clogged. Then 
sprinkle on the soil a little of 6ome good artificial 
manure, and cover this with some nice compost, 
such as equal parts of loam, rotted manure, and 
leaf-soil. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS* 


POTATO BLACK SCAB. 

From numerous directions, and generally 
from amateur or cottager growers, come com¬ 
plaints of, and not infrequently samples of, 
Potato-tubers affected with this formof disease. 
This leads to the fear that it is spreading, 
and, unless dealt with drastically by those 
finding the disease in their breadths, it may 
spread much more widely. Realising the 
harm such a disease may do to our Potato 
stocks, the Board of Agriculture has made 
this black scab a notifiable disease, command¬ 
ing that, wherever seen, the Board be made 
acquainted with its existence, under pain of 
penalties. It is probably a threat of this 
kind which keeps so many who may find 
disease of this sort in their Potatoes from 
making their trouble public. Had the Board 
been content to urgently desire all finding 
such diseased tubers to communicate with 
the local medical officer, who would advise 
the Board that an official expert be at once 
sent to advise as to the best course to be 
taken in relation to stamping out the trouble, 
much less of reticence might-be experienced. 
The disease is comparatively new, and no one 
can tell from whence it came. That coming 
is as mysterious os was the attack of the 
common Potato fungus in 1846, and, indeed, 
as to the coming of many oiher fungoid 
troubles which affect vegetable life. Some 
of them, indeed, seem to be of spontaneous 
origin, engendered or created by tne cultural 
and climatic conditions which prevail. Cer¬ 
tain it is that fungoid diseases are in gardens 
far more plentiful and destructive than they 
were some forty or fifty years ago, in spite of 
the myriads of remedies that have been 
atented and are on offer on every hand, 
t does not seem possible to discover in the 
seed Potato tubers ere they be planted any 
evidence of the existence in them of the 
spores of this warty disease fungus. It is ad¬ 
vised as a preventive that the seed tubers 
have flowers of sulphur well rubbed into 
them, especially into the eyes, but, while that 
may be done with a few, it could not be so 
done with tons of Beed tubers. Then, it 
seems to be the newly-formed tubers which 
show the spongy-like eruptions which indicate 
the presence of the fungus, and not the origi¬ 
nal sets. 

Assuming, as is said, that the young 
shoots which emanate from the sets are the 
first affected, it is difficult to understand how 
such shoots can produce roots or tuber-stems, 
seeing that all such roots or stems break out 
from these young shoots in the soil the mo- 
, ment they are formed, and, if thus diseased, 
root-growth seems impossible. It is, how- 
| ever, the young or new tubers which show the 
scab, that always emanating from their eyes, 
and those, of course, no ruboing in of sulphur 
can affect. If sulphur be a remedy, and it bo 
freely dusted in the furrows when the sets are 
planted, it is possible to then assume that 
i some good might be done. But the cost of 
I such dressing on a large scale would be 
I heavy. Certainly, it is well to destroy all 
; affiected tubers, when lifted, by burning them 
j and the rind of all sound tubers also, further, 
giving the ground from which the sets were 
lifted a heavy dressing of eithfcr gas-lime or 
1 frtflh kiln-lime. A. D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY PLANTS IN SCOTLAND. 

It is generally admitted that the climate of 
Scotland is eminently suited to plants which 
can be reckoned hardy within the British 
Isles, and that in Scotland there are to be 
seen gardens where the cultivation of such 
plants is carried to a high degree of perfec¬ 
tion. The cool days and the general humidity 
seem to suit many of these subjects, and thus 
we find them thriving splendidly in many 
places in the north. In large gardens and in 
small, these plants are steadily assuming 
greater importance. In the north, in the mid¬ 
lands, and in the south of the land north of 
the Tweed, these plants are increasingly cul¬ 
tivated, and are more and more assuming 
their true position in the eyes of lovers of 
gardens. 

The climate of Scotland is so diverse that 
we may expect to find—and do, indeed, find - 


other Scottish localities, thrive most satisfac¬ 
torily there. On the west coast, and within 
a considerable radius of the sea, many Chi¬ 
lian plants do splendidly; and on the east 
we see plants which resent the humidity of the 
west in the most thriving condition. 

But, taking it as a whole, the Scottish cli¬ 
mate is one which answers admirably for the 
vast majority of hardy plants, as these are 
i generally classed, and there are, for example, 
few subjects in the Kew “Hand List of Her* 

I baceous Plants ” which cannot be as well cul- 
! tivated in Scotland as in Surrey, and many 
even better than in the drier and brighter 
south. Given a reasonable amount of shelter 
and the care which all plants require, and 1 
1 the results will be as satisfactory as in many 
southern gardens. This is true of the taller 
1 hardy plants, which may be grouped together 
under the heading of border plants, and it is 
' still more striking with alpines, which seem 
tD delight in the cool nights of Scotland, and 
which thrive remarkably well as a whole 


“ bedding ” which w as once so common in 
! Scottish gardens, and which has, happily, 
i been largely replaced by the cultivation of 
| hardy plants. With these the Scottish garden 
may be rendered more delightful than with 
any other flowers, and we may feel assured 
| that these subjects will more and more be¬ 
come essential to the best of these gardens, 
large or small. Local conditions may cause 
failure with some plants, but enough will re¬ 
main in the vast variety now at command to 
make the garden of the north a picture of 
beauty for many months in the year by the 
use of hardy plants alone. S. Arnott. 

AUTUMN PLANTING IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Although there is not much chance of 
I planting beds for spring flowering until all 
the summer plants are cleared away, it is 
well to have a fairly good idea as to what is. 
to be done that the work may be put in hand 
a6 soon as opportunity offers. Since bulbs 



Part of & herbaceous border in the garden of Dr. Turnbull Smith, Kings wood, Peebles, N.B. 


that there is room for much conflict of expe¬ 
rience with certain plants. There is an im¬ 
mense difference between gardens in the 
south-west and gardens in the centre of the 
Highlands, while in the inland districts even 
of the south there are places where many 
plants, hardy within a certain radius of the 
coast-line, succumb to the inclemency of the 
winter. 

The conditions of the west, with its greater 
humidity, do not prevail along the east coast, 
and thero are many singular local climatic 
effects, which render any definite statement 
as to the treatment required of little value. 
It is well known that there are places on the 
coast of West Ross-ehire where the climate is 
wonderfully mild, and even at Dunrobin, in 
Sutherland, plants are earlier and stand the 
winter better than they do in many more 
southerly gardens. The Aberdeen district, 
again, presents another example of the varia¬ 
bility of the climate. Its keen air is tem¬ 
pered by the driqr tonditions of the east, and 
wq thus find that some of. the Alstrgemerias 
and Other plants difficult to rfetaiq in mtfny 



under the conditions of the Scottish climate. 
With hardy plants, Scottish gardens can be, 
and are, rendered beautiful in the extreme. 
In such diverse conditions as those at Hope* 
toun, the seat of the Marquis of Linlithgow, 
near Edinburgh, hardy flowers are remark¬ 
ably fine, and in the mild 6outh-west, Sir Her¬ 
bert Maxwell’s garden at Monreith, in Wig¬ 
townshire, is an example of the value of hardy 
plants for southern Scottish gardens. At 
Barskimming and Culzean, in Ayrshire, there 
are other examples of hardy plants in their 
true conditions, and a host more might bo 
cited were it needed to enforce the contention 
of the suitability of Scotland for these plants. 

We now meet with few examples of the stiff, 
formal border, with large bare spaces between 
the flowers. Carpeting subjects are largely em¬ 
ployed, and the beauty of all the plants is 
greatly enhanced by this and by the natural 
arrangements which prevail. The photograph 
here reproduced shows a border of hardy 
flowers, arranged after this fashion in the 
garden of Dr. Turnbull Smith, at Peebles, 
and in‘c*cfafp‘arably more b^adtiful than the 


have been so largely introduced into all 
spring arrangements, there is little chance, 
even in elaborate geometrical gardens, of any 
specially distinct plan. Rather the idea is a 
mixture in individual beds, taking care such 
mixtures are in good taste. Dwarf carpet- 
plants are now generally used in association 
with different bulbs, the lower plants being 
regulated in proportion to the height of the 
others. Daffodils have, up to the present, 
been chiefly represented in above arrange¬ 
ments by Golden Spur, Horsfieldi, Blackwell, 
Sir Watkin, and Barri conspicuus. These 
are all good, early, or second-early kinds, 
and, with the exception of Blackwell, cheap. 
Many newer sorts will, doubtless, be exten¬ 
sively used when they become cheaper. At 
present prices are prohibitive for planting 
on a large scale. The dwarfer Daffodils look 
well on a carpet of Nemophila discoidalis or 
single Arabis, the taller with Arabis fl.-pl. 
or an early-flowering dark Viola. The newer 
forms of Aubrietla make splendid carper- 
plants for white Hyacinths and Tulips, and 
the flowering s'e&Stffi is toll Sustained. In 
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addition to this, it is well to have a good 
stock of Myosotis and Silene. A pink form 
of Mvosotis, known as Pink Gem, was on 
trial last year, but was hardly a success, not 
sufficiently pronounced to make an effective 
contrast with other things. Opinions differ 
as to the advisability of mixing other things 
with Polyanthuses and Wallflowers. I think, 
as there are so many different shades in each 
family, they are quite as well alone. In Wall¬ 
flowers, for instance, Linnaeus, whose flowers, 
at first a creamy yellow, go off to almost a 
pure white, associates well with Vulcan, and 
Harbinger and Golden Monarch go well to¬ 
gether. For large beds Cytisus albus, ueed 
with dark Wallflowers, makes a pleasing con¬ 
trast, and breaks the flatness of the bed. It 
may be well to draw attention to the intro¬ 
duction of erect forms of some things hitherto 
only known as trailers, as in the case of 
Forget-me-not. They want planting much 
closer than the old form, and, unless this is 
done, the ground is but sparsely covered. 
Last season I was not at all impressed with 
them. Another flower not coming up to 
expectation was the Monstreuse type of 
Daisy. It was decidedly shy. In planting 
the strong-growing, late-flowering Tulips in 
scarlet uud pink shades, like Couleur Car¬ 
dinal, Sparkler, Prince of Austria, and Pink 
Beauty, no mistake can be made in carpeting 
with double Arabis; even if this gets a little 
higher than usual the massive blooms of the 
Tulips will show above it. The two latest 
last year were Hobbema and Pink Beauty. 

B. T. Surrey. 


NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 
Classification of Sweet Peas. 

The following is an up-to-date selection of 
varieties in commerce, drawn up by the Floral 
Committee. Except where otherwise stated, 
the three first varieties are in order of merit. 
* Indicates a grandiflora variety; all others 
are waved: — 


Birotor. 

Arthur Unwin 

Mrs. Andrew Ireland 

Colleen 

Blue. 

—-Flora Norton 8pencer 
Mrs G Charles 
Lord Nelson 

Bluah. 

Mrs. Hardrastle Sykes 
Princess Victoria 

Ceriae. 

Cherry Ripe 
ChriMie Unwin 
•Coccinea 

Cream , Buff, and Ivory. 
Clara Curtis 
—Paradise Irory 
—Uamea Griere 

Cream-Pink. 

Mrs. Hush Dickson 
Gladys Run 
Const anew Olirer 

Crimaon. 

King Edward Spencer 
King Edward VII. 

Foiwy. 

■.Sybil Eckford 

La ndcr. 
■^Masterpiece 
'"'-Asta Gnu 
Frank Dolby 
■ Lady Grizel Hamilton 

Lila. Shad- ■*. 

Mrs. R H. Carrard 

Magenta. 

Menie Christie 

Marlled. 

Helen Pierce 

Maroon. 

Nubian 

''■Othello Spencer 
Tom Bolton 
4 Hannah Dale 

Mauve. 
Tennant Spencer 
H*Tio-Para«U«w* 

•Mrs. Walter Wright 


! Oranye-Pink. 

! Helen Lewis 
•Miss Willmott 

| * Orange-Scarlet. 

Dazzler 

V Kdna Unwin 
St. George 

S Piatt te Ed<ted 

t Cream GroundK 

Mrs. C. W. Rreadmoru 
! Evelyn Hemus 

Picotee Edged 
f White Ground/. 
Elsie Herbert 
Mrs. Townsend 
X* Dainty 

Pink and Salmon-Pink. 
| Countess Spencer 
/anna 

1 *Piinia Donna 

Hoar and Carmine. 
John logman 
I Marie Corelli 
| •Prince of Wales 


Sohnoi Shadej. 
F.erl Spencer 
Nancy Perkin 
•Henry Eckford 

Scarlet. 
'''Doris Burt 
jtge Stark 

v |r.<08 modal stock) 
x Qiieen Alexandra 

Striped anti Flaked 
(Purple and BlutJ. 
Suffragette 
*Pi iuce Olaf 

Striped and Flaked 
filed and Boat). 

America Spencer 
XAurora Spencer 
•Jessie Cuthbertson 

White. 
^Etta Dyke 
Nora Unwin 
•Dorothy Eckford 


Too-much-alike Varieties. 


The following varieties have been bracketed 
ns too-mneh-nlike. “Not more than one of 
i he bracketed varieties shall be shown on thn 
-i.-imo competitive stand at any exhibition of 
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the National Sweet Pea Society.’* The 
names are placed in alphabetical order: — 


Blue. 

f Anglian Blue 
Flora Norton Spencer 
Kathleen McGowan 
shawondaaee 
v. Zephyr 

Bluah. 

/ Bobby K. 

I Countesa of Northbrook 
< Florence Morse Spencer 
I Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes 
' Princess Victoria 

/Blush Spencer 
I Lady Althorp 
a Mrs. T. G. Baker 
I Paradise Regained 
' 8aukey Spencer 

Chocolate Flaked . 
("President 
-{ Senator Spencer 
V.W. R. Beaver 

Cream Pink, 
f A. B. Ban lock 
I Earl of Plymouth 
| Holdfast Helle 
I Mrs. Henry Bell 
' Mrs. Hugh Dicksou 
I Mrs. Uoutzhan 
I Queen (Sutton's) 

I Romani Rauni 
VW. T. Hutchins 

{ Constance Olirer 
Nell G Wynne 

Cream Pink (deep). 
/Anglian Pink 
I Doris Usher 
- Miriam Beaver 
Mrs. R Hallam 
• Syeira Lee 

Crimaon. 

/"Dodwell F. Browne 
G. C. Waud 
King Alfonso 
King Edward Spencer 
Paradise Crimson 
Rosie Gilbert 
8unproof Crimson 
Sunproof King Alfonso 
V,Tae Kiug 

Itvry. 

I Paradise Beauty 
J Paradise Ivory 
| Queenie 
' Sea Foam 

Lavender. 

/ Asta Ohn 
I Frank Unwin 
-! Masterpiece 
l Mrs. ( has. Foster 
Mrs. E. Noakes 

Magenta. 

(Menie Christie 
\ Mrs. Charles Mander 

Maroon. 

Anna Lumley 
Black Knight Spencer 
Douglas Unwin 
Dusky Monarch 
Maroon Paradise 
May Gerhold 
Nubian 

Othello Spencer 
Silas Cole 
Tom Bolton 

f Amethyst 
Empress 
Helio-Paradise 
Ida Townsend 
Mrs. Walter Wright 

Spencer 

C^ueen of Norway 
Tennant Spencer 
The Marquis 
Wenvoe Castle 


Orange Pink. 

/ Anglian Orange 
Edroui Beamy 
Helen Orosvenor 
I Helen J.eu iK 
- Maggie Stark 

Orange Scat let. 
Dazzler 
Edna Unwin 
Gordon Aukentell 
Ruby (Aldersey) 

St. George 
Thos. Stevenson 

Picotee Edged 
f Cream Ground). 
f Evelyn Hemus 
\ Mrs. C. W. Breadmore 


Picotee Etlyed 
(White Ground). 
/Dainty Spencer 
I Distinction 
| E. J. Deal 
Elsie Herbert 
I I’icotee 
vWinifred Deal 

Pink. 

(Counters Spencer 
I Enchantress 
| Paradise 
VPmk Pearl 

Red Flak,-. 

( 'America Spencer 
Lizette Lumley 
Mrs. Wilcox 

I Paradise Red Flake 
Uncle Sam 
.Yankee 

Rose and Car mi nr. 
/Albert Gilbert 
1 Lady Farren 
| Marie Corelli 
VMarjorie Willis 
(E. J. Castle 
I George Herbert 
J John logman 
“l Mrs. W. King 
I Paradise Carmine 
[Spencer Carmine 

Salmon. 

| Earl 8penoer 
- Nancy Perkin 
l Stirling Stent 

Salmon Flake, 
f Magnificent 
l Mrs. W. J. Unwin 

Scarlet. 
i Doris Burt 
-J George Stark 
l Scarlet Monarch 

White. 

( Etta Dyke 
Freda 

Moneymaker 
Nora Unwin 
- Paradise White 
I Purity 
I Snowflake 
I White Spencer 
^ White Waved 

Yellow and Buff 
(Qranditl >nu. 
("Harold 
I James Grieve 
I Mrs. Collier 
"j Mrs. A. Malcolm 
I Safrano 
VYellow Hammer 

Yellow and Buff 
(Wared). 

-Clara Curtis 
Giant Cream Waved 
Mrs. Miller 
Paradise Cream 
Primrose Paradise 
Primrose Spencer 
Primrose Waved 
Princess Juliana 
Waved Cream (Malcolm's) 


THE LATEST FLOWERS. 
Flowers have died hard this year, the ab¬ 
sence of frost in the majority of districts 
being responsible for a continuation of 
bloom which, although somewhat irregular, 
is nevertheless very welcome. I fancy the 
lateness is due in a measure to the bright 
summer weather experienced during Septem¬ 
ber and early October, buds on later 
growth expanding, instead of, as in some 
seasons, succumbing to the weather. Per¬ 
haps the brightest of all at the time of writ¬ 
ing (October 24th) is a new variety of Aster 
Amellus known as Ultramarine, a large, 
very deep-coloured flower which is likely to 
become very popular for late autumn. It is 
of medium height, about thirty inches, nnd 
of dense habit, so there is not much danger 
that it will be affected by rough winds. I 
should strongly advise all to find a place for 


it at the autumn planting. All the different 
formB of eriooides, also Tradescanti, are late, 
their light, and in some cases very graceful 
habit causing them to be much appreciated 
for cutting; but the individual flowers being 
very tiny they do not give anything like such 
a bright display on the border as the new 
Amellus. Quite a nice lot of bloom is still 
to be found on Scabiosa caucasica. The 
remarks above as to the bright autumnal 
weather having a tendency to develop and 
expand bloom on later growth are very 
evident in the case of Erigeron mucronatue, 
just now quite a mass of flower. Insigni¬ 
ficant as a single bloom, the pretty Daisy-nke 
flowers are striking in the mass. Another 
plant still throwing up occasional spikes, and 
with its foliage in most robust health, is 
Pentstemon pubescens, with dainty little 
spikes of small flowers having the lilac and 
white, clear, and well defined. The dwarf form 
known as pygmeeus seems to be identical in 
every way except in size. The type looks 
well with P. b&rbatus or Chelone barbata, as 
it is sometimes called. A few spikes of this 
are still to hand, especially on late planted 
seedlings. Planters requiring late flowers 
should also make a note of Kniphofia Leiclit- 
lini, a hand-some dwarf form sometimes 
quite at its best in October. E. B. S. 


VALUE OF WOOD-ASHES. 

Are wood-ashes a good thing to use in planting 
perennials on a still clay or heavy loam? Is it pos¬ 
sible to overdo the dose, and would the ashes act as 
a manure or merely help to lighten the soil?— 
Rockery. 

[The value of wood-ashee in gardens, both 
for fruit and vegetable growing, cannot be 
over estimated, particularly where the Boil is 
inclined to be heavy. They then not only 
act as a fertiliser, but also as valuable agents 
in raising the temperature of such eoile, be¬ 
sides operating in a beneficial manner in 
keeping them open, and so rendering them 
more easily worked. On lighter soils, wood- 
ashes are also servicable, only in a less degree, 
because the lighter the character of the staple 
the less need there is for their application 
generally, the exceptions being in cases where 
wireworm and maggot are troublesome, and 
where the soil has become nothing but a mass 
of humus from repeated and heavy dressings 
of manure. This latter is often found to be 
the case where the soil is anything but light, 
and although the presence of so such humus 
is not then quite so detrimental, both in this 
and the former instance the soil would be 

g reatly benefited by the application of a good 
ressing of wood-ashes for a season or two in 
lieu of manure. These wood-ashes, contain¬ 
ing a considerable amount of carbonate of 
potash—the quantity varying according to tne 
materials used at the time of burning—- 
sweeten humus-laden soils, so to speak, and 
counteract the evils arising from a too free 
use of organic manures. Again, the more 
charcoal the ashes contain, the more is their 
value enhanced, as this takes up and retains 
moisture, which is thus stored ready, as it 
were, for absorption by the roots of both 
plants and trees, as the case may be, when 
they come into contact with it. On wireworm 
and maggot-infested soile wood-aehes areof 
special value, as they greatly assist in getting 
rid of these troublesome pests if their applica¬ 
tion is steadily persisted in. They should 
then be applied as a surface-dressing at the 
time the seeds are sown, in addition to giving 
the plot a good dressing when digging, taking 
care to incorporate them well with the stable. 
For sowing in Potato drills after the planting 
is finished, and before closing in the drills, 
they are of the utmost service, and act as a 
first-rate fertiliser. For getting rid of fly on 
the seed-beds of all the Brassica tribe, nothing 
can equal wood-ashes, only they must be ap¬ 
plied in a dry state, while they can also be 
used on Turnips with similar effects. 

The use of wood-ashes in connection with 
fruit-growing is also well known. Here they 
are valuable in many ways, but principally 
for incorporating with other constituents 
when forming new fruit-tree borders. They 
are also used for mixing with new compost 
in the transplanting of fruit-trees when it i« 
necessary to place some new soil over and 
round about the roots. As a surface dressing 
for fruit-treo borders, wood-ashes play tm 
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important part, as, in addition to their ren¬ 
dering valuable manurial aid, they also 
heighten the colour of the fruit. Again, 
they may be used with excellent effect in the 
pot culture of orchard-house trees when 
mixed with other ingredients, also for Pines 
and Tomatoes. Wood-ashes arc also useful 
in the eradication of Moss on lawns.] 


ANTHEMIS TINCTORIA. 

Of this free-flowering, easily-grown, and 
readily increased subject, there are some 
improved forms in gardens to-day, the plants 
quickly growing into bushes of 2 feet or more 
across, and loaded for weeks on end with 
yellow-coloured Marguerite-like flower-head3. 
The accompanying illustration depicts one of 
the best-known varieties of these plants, and 
which is usually seen in lists as A. Kelwayi. 
Of its profusion, as well as its abundant 
flowering, the picture speaks for itself, and, 
seeing that the plant asks for nothing more 
than a good, well-worked soil to grow in, that 
it may be increased freely by the hundred or 
thousand, there is no need further to enlarge 
upon the merits of its desirableness in gar¬ 
dens. In the bolder types of rock gardens 
the plant would produce a fine effect high 


massed together on a sloping border—in fact, 

I nothing would be better for such a position, 
as they flower splendidly right through the 
season if the seeds are occasionally removed. 
True, they succumb to the first frost, but it is 
wholesale destruction, and not partial, when 
one hesitates whether or not to clear away. 
The individual blooms of Statice are so tiny 
that one has to get something very distinct in 
the colour to notice the difference. I made 
a point of raising a batch of seedlings every 
year, and for a long time the only appreciable 
difference was in vigour of habit and in the 
time of expansion of the panicles, but now we 
get a certain departure from the pale blue, 
and w'elcome some in lilac and others in deep 
violet blue shades. These Sea Lavenders are 
so useful for autumn cutting that it is always 
advisable to have a good batch of them. Seed 
may be sown some time in the summer, and 
the young plante kept in a cold-frame through 
the winter. The remarks as to variation in 
colour, especially in being distinct and pro¬ 
nounced, apply with equal force to forms of 
Verbascum phoeniceum, which up to the last 
two or three seasons have been a little washy. 
This pretty Mullein has not attracted the at¬ 
tention it deserves, partly, I think, because 
it is often planted too far back in the borders. 


Pyrethrums, but it is a mistake ; they amply 
repay for a loamy soil, deep tilth, and an 
annual lifting and replanting. E. B. S. 


(ENOTIIERA MARGINATA. 
Oenotheras may be grouped into four sec- 
i tions—namely, the annuals, which are most 
' widely known under the popular title of 
Godetias; the biennials, of which the tall- 
growing GE. Lamarckiana is the finest and 
most generally met wdth ; the shrubby peren¬ 
nials, typical species of which are GE. fruti- 
cosa and GE. speciosa; and the stemles® 
perennials, to which section the subject ; 
this note belongs. Although many of th c 
UEnotheras are very beautiful plants. 
GE. marginata, or eximia, as it is sometimes 
called, is, without doubt, the handsomest 
member of the entire family. It is a native 
of the mountainous districts of California, 
and was introduced into this oountry about 
forty years ago. Considering its habitat, it 
cannot be considered absolutely hardy, 
though it has been known to endure severe 
! frost without detriment. The finest colony 
ever seen by me was growing in a cold garden 
in Norfolk. In some gardens its culture is 
attended with a certain amount of difficulty, 



▲nthcmis tinctoria KelwayL 


placed, while by those who require only a 
plant per bed, here is one not to be over¬ 
looked. A. t. E. C 1 . Buxton is a near ally of 
this plant, while A. tinctoria grandiflora is 
also quite a good, if less known, form. 


SOME VALUABLE 1910 SEEDLINGS. 
Apart from choice varieties of annuals or 
perennials put into commerce each succeed¬ 
ing year as the outcome of natural intercross¬ 
ing, sporting, or the skill of the hybridiser, 
many most interesting things are often found 
in gardens, both large and small, the result 
of careful selection from batches of seedlings 
so well worth keeping that they have been 
saved and perpetuated by cuttings or division. 
Unknown outside the place where they origi¬ 
nated, they are highly valued by the raisers, 
and worthy to rank among best named sorts 
in their respective species. Particularly 
noticeable this year have been strains of Sal- 
piglossis, Pentstemon, Verbascum phoeniceum, 
Statice, and Nasturtiums. Plants of the last, 
raised from three different sources, have been 
remarkable alike for great variety in colour, 
very dwarf habit, and free-flowering proper¬ 
ties. I have selected two—a deep crimson 
and a primrose with a dark throat, to keep 
for another season. They will look well 
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The fact that it runs up to a height of 2 feet 
, is taken into consideration, and not that the 
' central spike and its sides are there arising 
i from a very low plant. It should be planted 
i quite in the front of large borders ; here, if a 
1 clear white and a deep purple are grouped to- 
I gether, very pretty and interesting clumps are 
the result. As a whole, Pentstemon seedlings 
are not very striking this year, white-throated 
I forms being strongly in evidence, with rather 
I too narrow a line of top-colour, so that from a 
I distance the white strongly predominates. 
Two, however, that have broad top colour, 
reaching well to the top of the throat—respec- 
I tively a cherry-rose and a deep, rich plum— 
| will be well worth saving, and clumps of each, 

I with a good tufted Pansy as a groundwork, 
will make a couple of fine beds for another 
season. Earlier in the season a batch of 
single Pyrethrums was very satisfactory, 
several being good enough to transfer to per¬ 
manent quarters. Size and variety of shades 
in white and different scarlets, crimsons, and 
roses, have been secured on former occasions, 
but this year a good quality percentage was 
also obtained. Even, regular, and thick 
I petals mean a combination of symmetry and 
endurance that adds greatly to the value of 
the flower. There is sometimes a tendency 
not to trouble overmuch in the culturo of 


even where every care is taken to provide 
for its wants, while in others it flourishes like 
a weed. Light, sandy soil is recommended 
| for it, but specimens may sometimes be seen 
growing well in heavy, red loam. Being of 
creeping habit and rarely exceeding 9 inches 
1 in height, its beauty is best appreciated when 
it occupies a somewhat elevated position, 
such as that afforded by a raised hedge or 
terrace in the rock garden, some 2 feet to 
3 feet above the level of the ground. In such 
a site the superb, great, white flowers, each 
nearly 5 inches in diameter, are brought 
closer to the eye than when they are grow ing 
on the ground level, and their charms are 
more readily recognised. The buds pre¬ 
vious to expanding are flesh-pink in colour, 
and as the bloom fades it assumes a p nkish 
tint. The blossoms open in the evening, 
when thev emit a delicious, Magnolia-like 
perfume, but they are very fugitive, and by 
the following mid-day their greatest beauty 
has departed. They are, however, produced 
in euch abundance on strong, healthy plants, 
that their short life is scarcely a serious ob¬ 
jection, the plant blossoming continuously 
through the three summer months. Here the 
plants have been blooming profusely for some 
weeks, and the flowers are valued for their 
beaiity and 6w'cet scent. Where GEnothcra 
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marginata is happy in its surroundings it 
spreads rapidly, a single, rooted cutting 
sometimes appropriating a space of 4 feet 
square in two years. Its underground stems 
or stolons penetrate in all directions, often 
throwing up leaf-rosettes at higher or lower 
elevations than that occupied by the parent 
plant, and occasionally even emerging from 
the ground on the opposite side of narrow 
garden-paths. The deeply-toothed leaves, 
each from 6 inches to a foot in length, com¬ 
pletely cover the soil in the summer; but in 
the winter the prostrate stems may often be 
seen lying bare for a foot or two of their 
length. Where this is the case, they should 
be carefully buried to within an inch or two 
of their extremities. Small offsets thrown up 
by the running root-stems, if removed with 
a little fibre, root readily during the sum¬ 
mer, and cuttings of the flowering stems, if 
taken with an inch or two of the woody stock 
and placed in a bed of pure silver sand in 
the open and kept well watered, will strike 
in a short time. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

South Devon. 


MUTISIA DECURRENS. 

Mutisia decurrens is a rare plant, and one 
that it is very difficult to procure, few 
nurserymen possessing it. In the spring of 
1901 I obtained a small plant, which grew 
well through the summer, but suddenly col¬ 
lapsed after two days' heavy rainfall in Sep¬ 
tember. I wrote to the lato Rev. Henry 
Ewbank, in whose garden I had previously 
seen the plant, asking him if he could suggest 
a reason for its sudden death. He replied 
that he suspected the cause to be excess of 
water at the roots, as he had lost a plant 
owing to the gardener overwatering it. How¬ 
ever, a correspondent, writing on the plant, 
emphasised moisture as one of its chief re¬ 
quirements. At first sight these two state¬ 
ments appear contradictory, but in reality 
they are not so, for the crux of the whole 
matter is the drainage, and, if this is ample, 
a copious water-supply should benefit and not 
harm the plant, whereas, if the drainage is 
bad and moisture hangs about the roots, the 
result will probably prove fatal. The loss of 
my first plant was, doubtless, owing to imper¬ 
fect drainage. Through the whole of 1902 
I endeavoured unsuccessfully to obtain 
another plant. The firm from whom I pro¬ 
cured my first one was unable to supply it, 
and I met with no better success elsewhere. 
One day I saw at a friend’s a small plant in 
a pot, which I was told had been bought 
from a local nurseryman, whom I at once 
visited in order to get a similar plant. I 
found, however, that not one remained; but 
was told that a plant should be procured for 
me. After waiting three weeks or so, I 
received a letter informing me that neither 
in this country nor on the continent was a 
plant of Mutisia decurrens to be obtained. 
Early in 1903, however, I had two plants 
from different sources almost simultaneously. 
These were planted against the gable end of 
a small stone shed, over which largo-mesh 
wire-netting was strained at a distance of 
3 inches from the wall. On this Berberidop- 
sis corallina was trained so that the gable was 
covered with foliage. The soil was taken 
out to a depth of 2 feet, and a foot of broken 
bricks and stones put in, so that thorough 
drainage should be assured, and 1 foot of 
loam, peat, and coarse sand placed over the 
drainage. The plants were very slow in mak¬ 
ing a start, but, when they once began to 
move, continued to grow right through the 
autumn and winter, reaching the top of the 
gable, about 7 feet from the ground, in the 
following May. The gable faces south-west, 
and is flanked by a high wall on the south¬ 
east, 6 feet distant, while on the north-east 
:s another high wall 8 feet away, and on the 
north-west stands a house 15 feet distant, so 
that the position is a very sheltered one. 

Like the majority of Chilian plants, the 
Mutisia does not appreciate continuous sun¬ 
shine, and those in question only enjoy the 
sun from II a.m. until 3.30 p.m. In its 
native Andes, of Chili, the Mutisia is said to 
climb through the spiny Colletias and other 
shrubs and spread its bright flowers over their 
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tops, and in this country it should be asso¬ 
ciated with some living plant through which 
it may grow. The two plants mentioned grew 
away well, and, threading the Berberidopsis, 
covered almost all the gable. They also 
blossomed abundantly. The large blossoms, 
which are 4£ inches across, are somewhat like 
those of a glorified Gazania, but are more 
graceful in form and brighter in colour. The 
recurving ray-florets give the flower a very 
elegant effect, and the rich-orange colouring 
is exceptionally bright, in the sunshine ap¬ 
pearing almost scarlet. They are very last¬ 
ing if cut just before they expand, and will 
remain fresh for a week. Suckers are some¬ 
times thrown up by the plants, but they can¬ 
not be counted upon, one of my specimens 
never having produced a single one, while 
the other perfected a dozen or more. Being 
a native of Chili, the Mutisia might well be 
considered tender, but instances have been 
recorded of its succeeding unprotected in the 
open air as far north as Scotland. The 
method of growth of the Mutisia is very in¬ 
teresting, as its lanceolate leaves possess 
midribs, which are prolonged into tendrils 
that wind themselves round any projection 
or branch, and securely anchor the plant. 
Fertile seed of the Mutisia is not always easy 
to obtain, and it is stated that germination 
only takes place when artificial fertilisation 
has been carried out. However, a nursery¬ 
man obtained a good crop of fertile seed, 
which he got by going over the blossoms with 
a camel’s-hair brush when they were fully ex¬ 
panded. In the old time it was stated that 
self-sown seedlings sprang up around Mr. 
Anderson Henry’s old plant, but if that was 
true it is probably the only case extant of 
the Mutisia propagating itself in the open in 
this country. The plant is exceedingly 
capricious, and often dies suddenly without 
any apparent cause. For the first three years 
my plants made good and healthy growth, 
and then one of them sickened and died, but 
the one left was stronger than ever. How¬ 
ever, last year in the summer it began to 
look very bad, and by September was quite 
brown, and never gave any further sign of 
life. It had lived and done exceedingly well 
for six years, and went off for no ascertain¬ 
able reason. I procured another young plant 
thifl year, which is growing in another por- 
j-tion of the garden, and up to the present it 
| is looking well, but one can never tell how 
long it may continue to thrive. Last year I 
w'as given a plant of Mutisia Clematis. It 
was put out this spring against a north-west 
wall, and has made immense growth, being 
now 10 feet in height and 15 feet across, but 
ae yet it has shown no sign of flower. The 
blossoms are said to be of a rich orange 
colour, but are not so large as those of M. 
decurrens. Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Heuchera brizoides gracillima.— Some 
time ago I introduced the question of the 
shy-flowering of Heuchera sanguinea, and I 
ani glad to see that several correspondents 
j have been more successful with it than I 
, have been, and I hope that some experiments 
may lead to better results in my garden 
than I have hitherto had, and that the cor¬ 
respondence may have been helpful to others 
as well as to me. I am writing now of 
another Heuchera quite different, not only 
in bloom, but also in the freedom of its flower¬ 
ing. This is worth growing, especially by 
those of us who like plants with a graceful 
I habit, and which give us light sprays for 
' cutting. Such is H. brizoides gracillima. T 
| find that it does very well in the border in 
common garden soil. With me this variety 
! gives spikes fully 2 feet high, each carrying 
many pretty flowers, nearly, but not quite, 
as bright a's those of H. sanguinea. That 
j these flowers are borne freely in common 
| soil is a point in favour of H. brizoides, 
which counts for something. 

1 Chrysanthemum uliginosum. — The 
other day, when entering a email country 
1 town by rail, I saw a long line of a tall 
white flower. This was late in autumn, and 
whnn mo4 hardy plants were out of bloom. 
1 Noting the locality, I made my way to the 


house, and asked what the name of the plant 
was. I was told that it was not known, but 
that I wae welcome to a few flowers if I 
could find out the name for myself. On 
taking the flowers to a friend, he told me 
that it wae Chrysanthemum uliginosum (the 
Giant Moon Daisy). He told me also that 
it liked a good soil, and that it will grow as 
much as 6 feet high in this. It is a most 
useful flower for cutting to those who do not 
go in for early Chrysanthemums. I like the 
white flowers, with their kind of sea-green 
centres. With the long stalks they have 
they are splendid for cutting for large vases. 

The Double Arabib.— This is blooming 
better than usual this autumn, but the 
flowers are not nearly so fine as those which 
come in spring. They are not so numerously 
set on the spikes, while they do not open as 
they do in spring. Still, the plants are 
pretty with their sprinkling of white flowers, 
and this habit of autumn flowering does not 
appear to be widely shared by any of the 
other Rock Cresses I grow. I notice that 
this double Arabia is very much more dif¬ 
fuse than the others, and that it grows lanky 
and bare in the centre if a plant is left to 
its own will. I am advised to cut it back 
after flowering is over, but I think it is a 
good plan also to raise a few young plants 
every year. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sea Hoi I lee.— In reply to “ An Amateur ol 
Hardy Flowers,” I have grown the Giant Sea 
Holly (E. giganteum) successfully both from 
self-sown seeds and from seed sown in a pre¬ 
pared bed in a cold-frame. The latter seed¬ 
lings were transplanted to their permanent 
quarters when quite small, and eventually 
made quite as satisfactory plants as those 
which were permitted to grow round the stem 
of the parent plant. The variety under 
notice appears to relish a slight shade, as I 
have observed that in a border backed by 
Apple-trees it is perfectly at home. Most of 
the Eryngiums come readily from seed when 
sown in a cold-frame, and ii they are not per¬ 
mitted to grow in the bed until the rudimen¬ 
tary tap-root is formed, they bear transplant¬ 
ing well. Certainly, as in other cases, there 
is always a percentage of seedlings which fail, 
and a few which are stunted and unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The frames used in the present case 
are in a shaded, rather moist, situation, and 
would not seem, at first sight, to be suitable 
for seed-sowing, but experience has shown 
that not only Eryngiums, but many others of 
the more delicate herbaceous plants, can bo 
grown in them with perfect ease. So far as I 
can see, if any of these plants are trans¬ 
planted before they are too large, they are 
quite equal to self-sown plants which are left 
to grow where they have germinated.— Kbt. 

Plumbago larpent®.— The warm, open 
autumn that we have experienced has been 
greatly in favour of this, as, on a dry, sunny 
part of the rockwork, it has flowered very 
freely. When in good condition, it is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most beautiful of autumn 
flowers. The failure to bloom, that one often 
hears of in connection with this plant, is, in 
some cases, at least, owing to the fact that 
it is planted in too moist or rich a soil, in 
which leafage is developed at the expense of 
blossoms. This Plumbago was found in the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai and introduced 
therefrom by Sir Charles Larpent in 1846. It 
is a pity that such a delightful plant should 
now have a millstone round its neck in the 
name of Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, under 
which it occurs in the Kew Hand List of Her¬ 
baceous Plants.—G. S. C. 

Suggestions for beds (Iic/w Allitony — Thr 
following might be helpful to you;—Lobelia card! 
nalis and Lilium candidurn; Heuchera sanguinea and 
Lobelia Queen Victoria; Aster ericoldes, carpeted 
with Viola Bullion; Aster ericoides, with A. acris; 
Delphinium Belladonna, with Scabiosa caucasica; 
Iris pallida dalmatica, with Lilium tigrinum; 
Anemone japonica alba, with Lilium Hansoni; and 
the latter again with Erica carnca, or. Indeed, any 
of the hardy Heaths. In the case of the smaller 
plants, the beds should be carpeted with the sub¬ 
ject we have named, and in such a way as to hid* 
the soil, the other plant to be freely disposed over 
the entire area. In the ease of meagre-habited sub 
urts as Liliunis and Lobelias of the herbaceous* 
a freer u-e oi them rhmild be made if ». good 
t fh i t is desired. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


STRANV.ESIA UNDULATA. 

This evergreen shrub has recently found its 
way into British gardens through Messrs. 
Veitcb, of Chelsea, who received seeds from 
their collector in China a few years ago. The 
speeies had been known to botanists for a con¬ 
siderable period, as it was one of the new 
plants discovered by Father Perny, the 
French missionary in Kai Chou, between the 
years 1850 and 1860. It has been found by 
subsequent travellers on several occasions, in¬ 
cluding Henry, Pratt, and Wilson, the last 
being responsible for the introduction of fer¬ 
tile seeds. Growing under different condi¬ 
tions, it has been met with as a bush from 
4 feet to 10 feet high, with glossy leaves, which 
vary in size from a length of 2 inches to that 
of 4 inches, and in width from ^ inch to 
1 inch. The young bark, flower, and leaf¬ 
stalks are downy. The white. Hawthorn-like 
flowers are borne in flattened heads during 
May, and are succeeded by round, bright-red 
fruits, which mature during autumn. Stran- 
vsesia is allied to Photinia, and in several 
respects the genera are much alike. As the 
species under notice occurs at a fairly high 


keeping the leader clear is concerned, it will , 
develop into a 'large-headed bush. The 
i foliage at once separates it from other 
j species, for the leaves are made up of threo 
leaflets each, the centre and largest leaflet 
being about 4 inches long and 2 inches wide, 
the others about three-quarters that size. 
They, together with the leaf-stalks and 
young wood, are thickly clothed with soft 
1 hairs, and when they first appear they are 
of a reddish or bronze colour. In Japan it 
is said to be a very beautiful plant in 
i autumn, for the leaves turn to a rich, fiery 
red previous to falling. When planting this 
species, it is advisable to give it a rather 
sheltered position, so that it will not be sub¬ 
jected to the full force of cold, cutting 
winds in spring, and where early morning 
sun will not strike it after a frosty night, 
for, like other Japanese Maples, it is apt to 
suffer more from late spring frosts and cold 
winds than from severe frost in winter.— 
D. 

Magnolia macrophylla.— Though this is 
one of the finest of all Magnolias, it is very 
rarely met with in gardens in this country, 
and good examples have been recorded in 
but a fow instances. Perhaps the finest speci¬ 
men in the country is to be found in the 
garden of H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, at 


A fruiting braueh of Stranvieaia undulala. 


altitude in China, there is no reason to doubt 
its hardiness in the midland and southern 
counties, though it may be necessary to pro¬ 
vide protection in colder parts of the country. 
It thrives in loamy soil, and is worth growing 
for its evergreen foliage, without taking 
flowers and fruit into account. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Cutting down Thuja Lobbi.— I am planting a 
formal hedge of Thuja Lobbi plants, about 5 feet 
high. When ought these trees to be pruned, and 
should the tops he taken off to make them bushy 
before they reach the desired height of 8 feet?— 
Thuja. 

[The only pruning needed by the Thujas the 
first season after planting will be to shorten 
back the leaders, otherwise the required den¬ 
sity of growth will not be obtained. This 
should be done in the spring. After that the 
hedge may have an annual trimming both at 
top and sides each spring, and in August any 
shoots that show a tendency to run away rnay 
be shortened back.] 

Acer nikoense. —This interesting Maple 
takes its name from the famous Nikko dis¬ 
trict of Japan. It forms a comparatively 
small tree under cultivation, and if strict 
attention is not given to pruning, so far as 


j Claremont, whilst a good one existed a year 
' or two ago, and may perhaps still be seen, in 
Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood, 
i Its scarcity may be due to its being a rather 
I tender speciee, for it is ouly in the south and 
south-west counties that it can be expected 
to make satisfactory progress. A native of 
; N. America, its distribution is confined to 
I the Southern States, and its greatest luxuri¬ 
ance is attained in rich, deep soil, in sheltered 
valleys in Carolina, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Florida, Arkansas, etc. In America it some¬ 
times attains a height of from 40 feet to 
50 feet, with a straight trunk a foot and a 
half in diameter; but it is here inclined to 
l develop as a low, bushy-headed tree. The 
deciduous leaves are very ornamental, for 
I they are from 20 inches to 30 inches long 
| and 9 inches or 10 inches wide, green above 
I and silvery beneath. The flowers are cream 
or buff-coloured, and may be up to 12 inches 
I in diameter when fully expanded. They ap- 
j pear during May and June, and are very 
I fragrant. Like other species, it is rather diffi¬ 
cult to propagate. Layers may be rooted, as 
in the case of M. grandiflora, but better re- 
| suits may be anticipated from imported seeds. 
It ought to be placed in a permanent place 
when quite small, as it does not tolerate much 
! root disturbance.—D. 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT-TREE PLANTING. 

The month of November is, perhaps, the 
best month for planting deciduous trees, pro¬ 
vided moderately dry, open weather prevails. 
Trees in the home garden or fruit plantation 
may be moved quite early in the month, 
while tho66 coming from a nursery ought to 
be given a fortnight’s grace, especially if 
coming from a distance. Preparations in the 
way of marking the sites and getting a heap 
of good loamy soil with wood-ashes, soot, 
and mortar-rubble well mixed together, will 
savo a rush when the trees are to be planted. 
To advise holes to be taken out some weeks 
before there is any chance of planting, as a 
writer recently did in a daily paper, would 
be contrary to good gardening. The pits 
would get sodden if much rain fell, and de¬ 
lay, instead of accelerating, the work. In 
transplanting trees from one part of the 
garden to another moderately-sized balls of 
roots and soil can usually be kept intact, and 
very little check given, but trees from a 
nursery need different treatment. All soil 
must be got away, and. as a rule, the stronger 
roots are often injured in the lifting, so that 
a careful examination must be made before 
planting. Any damaged parts 
must be cut off with a sharp 
knife, and it may be necessary 
to considerably shorten some of 
the stronger roots that are de¬ 
void of fibres. Avoid deep 
planting in all cases, especially 
so in low situations, and be sure 
the holes are large enough for 
all the roots to be well spread 
out, as trees with their roots 
cramped for space when planted 
seldom go away kindly. Work 
some dryish soil well in amongst 
the roots, lifting the tree a few 
times before treading in firmly, 
as a loosely-planted tree never 
bears well, even if it grows 
satisfactorily. A good, stout 
stake is necessary for all trees 
planted in the open, and in cold 
districts it is a good plan to 
mulch around the roota with 
strawy litter to ward off severe 
frosts. Wall or trellis trees 
should be very lightly secured 
with long pieces of string, not 
tied or nailed in position until 
the soil has had time to settle 
after heavy rains. All kinds 
of fruit-trees, bushes, and stools 
may be planted from November 
to March, but the earlier they 
are moved in autumn the better. 
The correct labelling of trees 
from the nursery should be at¬ 
tended to in good time, as string 
and parchment usually rot when 
exposed to the weather. Lead, zinc, and 
wood labels are used. The two former are the 
best, and they can be either wired to the 
trellis or nailed to the w T all, while for bush 
or standard trees in the open, quite a small 
piece of lead, w ith a figure one, tw o, or three, 
and so on, stamped on it, the names corre¬ 
sponding with the numbers being written in 
a book for reference. Labels wired to a tree 
must be given ample space, as the wire will 
soon cut into the wood as the branches in¬ 
crease in size and vigour. J. Mayne. 

Bicton, Devon. 

Covering outside Vine-borders.—I believe 
in covering all outside Vine-borders with 
leaves. The present purpose is to retain the 
summer’s warmth npar the roots as much as 
possible and prevent the soil being deluged 
with cold rain or snow. Tho covering need 
not be heavy enough to create warmth while 
the Vines are at rest, as warmth then would 
be harmful. But when the season comes for 
the sap to rise a further covering of leaves 
can be added to start a gentle fermentation 
in the covering of leaves that will be felt 
in the upper part of the border, not to unduly 
excite the roots and cause them to rush after 
the leaf-bed, but to give a gentle stimulat¬ 
ing influence that will increase their ac- 
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tivity; and if the border contains food 
enough they will occupy all the soil in search¬ 
ing for it. The chemist is doing something in 
supplying special manures for each crop, 
and I think this is in the right direction, and 
will take some of the worry from gardeners. 


APPLE AND PEAR CROPS AND BIRDS. 
To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— In a note on the above subject by 
“A. W.” in a recent number of Gardening 
(October 15th), I notice that the writer of the 
article, after recommending the netting of 
fruit-trees to protect the fruit, adds that, 
“ where it is impracticable, and shooting is 
not allowed, nothing further can be done, and 
the fruit must be left to take its chance.” 

May I venture to question if the latter is 
really the only alternative? In this island 
(Jersey) bagging of fruit—Pears especially— 
is extensively adopted to meet the difficulty in 
question, and with success. The bags chiefly 
in use are made in France, where, I under¬ 
stand, they are known as sacs d raisin , and 
are excellent for the purpose. I send one 
herewith for your inspection. It will be ob¬ 
served that the material of the bag is treated 
with a preservative, which at the same time 
stiffens it and increases its efficacy as a pro¬ 
tector; also that the running string for clos¬ 
ing the mouth of the bag passes through a 
little disc of indiarubber, which allows of 
the bag, having been placed over the fruit, 
to be closed firmly, by pushing home the little 
disc, without any tying. When this is done, 
the end of the string, in loop, is either se¬ 
cured by a single knot to an adjacent branch, 
or, better still, simply hooked on to a con¬ 
venient twig. In this way, should the fruit 
fall, it will not reach the ground, but will re¬ 
main secure and uninjured, suspended within 
its bag. I must not pretend that these bags 
furnish absolute protection, for just occasion¬ 
ally tomtits will attack a tempting Pear oven 
through its bag. Still, the protection the 
bags afford is very considerable, and usually 
quite effective. For Figs, also, I find these 
bags, in smaller size, superior to any other 
kind, especially as they admit of the fruit 
being well seen within. I do not, of course, 
say that these French fruit-bags are unknown 
in England, but I have never seen them, so 
far as I can recall, in use there, and I think 
that possibly some of your readers may be 
lad to know 7 of them. I may add that the 
ag3 are supplied at the price (for the size 
herewith) of 4s. 6d. per hundred. Their cost, 
therefore, especially as, with care, they will 
last for several seasons, is very moderate. 

Jtrsexj. H. C. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vine border, fungus in.—I have recently made 
a new vinery border, using fresh turf, lime-rubble, 
wood-ashes, and'bone-meal as a compost. The same 
is from 2 feet to 3 feet deep all inside. The bottom 
waa concreted and drained beforehand. Some of the 
turf used was impregnated with dry rot, as it came 
from a timber-yard, and there were little bits of 
wood in through it, which had started the dry rot. 
Do you think the dry rot will die out, or is there 
any chance of it spreading, and, if so, what would 
you advise as a dressing to check it?— Muscat. 

[It is unfortunate you employed turf ob¬ 
tained from such a source for the making of 
vour Vine border, as the little bits of wood 
which it contains will, as thev decay, breed 
a fungus which proves very harmful to the 
roots of Vines. Some few years ago we 
saw a case where the roots of the Vines had 
become so badly affected by a fungus that 
they were destroyed. When the border was 
taken out, the cause of the trouble was dis¬ 
covered to be due to pieces of dead wood 
which had been carelessly mixed in with the 
compost. In the case of one Vine, it was 
an old basket in which the fungus had evid¬ 
ently been growing. We can, therefore, 
hold out no hope of the fungus dying out or 
that it will not spread, because it will un¬ 
doubtedly do so, and as there is no antidote 
short of renovating the border likely to 
prove of any avail, this is the step we ad¬ 
vise you to take. The sooner thi6 is done 
the better, and bo careful to see that the 
turf you employ^ od tljis occasion is quite 
free from (lead woo'd of Any® deSttriptidn.] 
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THE PEA-MILDEW. 

Judoing by what I have seen iusfc recently 
in a large trial of Peas, the mildew known 
as Ersiphe polygoni is very rife. So white 
with the mould were many of the rows that 
one’s clothes became coated with the 
powdery deposit. Two features marked this 
attack. One was that in no case, however 
white the stems or leaves were, not a 
pod was in the least affected. In the second 
place, out of several scores of varieties all 
growing on supports, and ranging in height 
From 2 feet to 6 feet, certain varieties were 
quite free from mould, although others on 
either side were smothered with it. That 
leads to the inference that certain varieties, 
although not apparently presenting any 
diverse features from others, were yet to 
some extent capable of resisting it. 

It has been said that the mildew attacks 
Peas suffering from dryness at the roots. 
That could not be so in this case, because 
ail varieties were treated alike—rains had 
been very heavy, and, still further, all the 
rows had been equally mulched with manure. 
It is interesting to note that the attack was 
so sudden, ns less than a week before I saw 
the breadth not a speck was visible. It 
seemed to develop and spread with great 
rapidity. But whatever may have been the 
special cause operating to create it, there was 
the instructive fact that some varieties, 
though heavily cropped with pods, were 
clean. These, perhaps, were about ten or 
twelve out of so many. If that res : stance 
be fixed, then it would seem as if a race of 
mildew-resisting Peas were possible by 
breeding from these special varieties. Un¬ 
fortunately, I do not know their names. 
Possibly, so much may be known later on. 

It is recommended that directly mildew 
appears on Peas, they should be well 
watered and a day later given a dose of 
liquid-manure. That may be true in certain 
conditions, although where they exist, too 
often thick sowing is a primary cause. It is 
also advised that the plants be sprayed with 
a solution of sulphide of potassium. That 
chemical it may not be always easy to pur¬ 
chase. What has proved to be a tried and 
an excellent fungicide is Abol. I remember 
seeing rows of Peas, several years since at 
Forde Abbey, which having been attacked 
with mildew, Mr. J. Crook, the then 
gardener, had sprayed with weak Abol, and 
with marked success. Anyone can purchase 
that chemical in cans, and use it in water 
according to instructions, and'thus test its 
value against mildews which may present 
themselves on Peas, Roses, or anything else. 
Of course, it might be said, whv was not it 
used in the trial referred to? That I cannot 
say. Still, perhaps it was as well it was 
not, for the reason named, that it enabled 
real mildew-resisting varieties, though liter¬ 
ally in the midst of many affected, to show 
in a verv tangible way how well thev could 
withstand so grave a complaint. K. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moulding up Broccoli, etc.— Ia it advisable, 
when earthing up winter Greens, to bring the soil up 
close under the lower leaves? Is Purple Sprouting 
Broccoli benefited by such treatment, as well as 
Kale or Savoys, and is the operation performed in a 
similar manner to the earthing up of Potatoes?— 
Carpot. 

[W’hat is meant when the earthing or 
moulding of “winter Greens,” etc., is ad¬ 
vised, is that the soil should be drawn up 
as high as circumstances permit on either 
side of the rows, both to steady them and 
prevent rough winds blowing "them over, 
and to protect the stems to a certain ex¬ 
tent from frost. As you surmise, the earth¬ 
ing is performed in a similar manner to the 
moulding of Potatoes. Plants of a dwarf 
habit may be moulded as high as the lower¬ 
most leaves, but with taller-growing sub¬ 
jects this is impracticable, and is not de¬ 
sirable. Sprouting Broccoli may be sub¬ 
jected to the same Kind of treatment, but if 
the plants have run up very tall, and the 
stems are in a soft condition, the best way 
to deal with them is to heel them in, laying 
tb$ a ljeade to face the north- Kales ana 
Savoys may alsTo oe mtfuladd bp, but the latter 


are eo hardy that they do not really require 
it. When circumstances perrilit, it ie always 
good practice to plant winter Greens, etc., 
in deeply-drawn drills or furrows, 6 inches 
deep. If the plants are set out in the bottom 
of the furrows and the latter filled in ae 
soon as the stems have grown sufficiently 
tall, no moulding up afterwards ie required, 
in consequence of a good length of stem 
being already below ground.] 

Protecting autumn Cauliflowers.—I have 
some autumn Cauliflowers which I think must have 
been planted in too rich and light soil, for leaf-growth 
ie strong and only a few have turned in as yet, and the 
heads are very small. Would it be possible and 
worth while to protect those just showing hearts by 
opening a trench out on the north side of the rows 
and laying the heads in, covering the stem with the 
earth taken out?—C arpot. 

[It is not u<sual to heel in, as it is termed 
autumn Cauliflowers. You can so treat 
them if you wish, but we fail to see how you 
will benefit by so doing. The best plan is, 
so long as mild weather continues, to let 
them alone. Then, when a change seems 
imminent and there is a likelihood of a suc¬ 
cess ion of frosty nights occurring, go over 
the break of plants daily and bend or break 
the outer leaves of each over the heads, in¬ 
cluding those which are just folding in. If 
well pressed down and the leaves made to 
fold well one over the other, this simple 
expedient wards off a good deal of frost and 
keeps the curd from becoming discoloured. 
In the event of severe weather threatening, 
lift all plants containing heads fit for use, 
and store them close together in a shed, out¬ 
house, or cellar, where frost will not reach 
them. If necessary, some dry straw or 
Bracken may be thrown over them if there 
is a danger of frost penetrating where they 
are stored. Stored in this way, the heads 
will keep in good condition for weeks. If 
you have a good store of dry litter or 
Bracken, lightly dispose it between and over 
the plants remaining outdoors. If done be¬ 
fore the tops become frosted, this acts as 
a good protection. The plants being so late 
in turning in is, no doubt, due to the seed 
having been sown late, and the luxuriant con¬ 
dition of the foliage is the result of the past 
summer having been so wet and cool, which in¬ 
variably leads to all kinds of green stuff 
making rank growth.] 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Valuer’s claim. — In the Westminster 
County Court, on Monday, October 31st, the 
case of “Faraday and Rogers v. Rochford ” 
was a claim by valuers against Mr. Joseph 
Rochford, nurseryman, for £124 3s., balance 
of account for services rendered. The case 
for the plaintiffs was that defendant, who ac¬ 
cepted responsibility for costs, joined with 
forty-seven other nurserymen in the Edmon¬ 
ton Union for the purpose of appealing against 
their assessments. Mr. J. B. Slade, of 
Messrs. Protheroe and Morris, was engaged- 
and in the position of agent called in the ser 
vices of Mr. P. Michael Faraday, of the plain¬ 
tiff firm, who was on the properties two days 
qualifying. Four test cases went to Hertford 
Quarter Sessions, and one was heard, occupy¬ 
ing two days. The nurserymen won, and the 
other three cases were adjourned and ulti¬ 
mately settled. The nurserymen got their a* 
sessments reduced. The claim was for thirty 
guineas for each of the four cases, twenty 
guineas for two days at Quarter Sessions, and 
£2 3s. out-of-pocket expenses—a total of 
£149 3s. The sum of £25 had been paid, the 
amount allowed by the Clerk of the Peace, and 
the balance was now claimed. The defence 
was that the amount claimed was excessive. 
The jury found for the plaintiffs for the 
amount claimed, and Judge Woodfall gave 
judgment accordingly, with costs.— The 
Times. 

Zb b gardener a “ domestic “ servant ? 

( W . B.).—I should say that everything depends upon 
the conditions of employment and upon what on the 
face of it appeara to be the intention of the testator, 
in regard to the legacy. Certainly a “ part-time ” 
gardener would have to show very strong reasons 
why he should be included among the recipients of 
any such benefit, and if he has allowed three years 
to pass without, making any claim there would ap¬ 
pear to be very little hope of his being able to do 
anything now. Generally speaking, a gardener )=. 
qo| a doufeellc servant, bpfc this depends upon the 
facts In dadb cm®.—BARMST fE r. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Open-air garden.— There is generally 
something in the way of improvement to be 
done at this season—positions to be selected 
and prepared for Boses and other hardy 
plants. Turf can be laid well now, and if 
there are weeds in the turf, they can be drawn 
out. Weeds in the lawn are very common in 
villa gardens, and some of thia weediness 
arises through poverty of the soil. There is 
a common idea that Grass does not require 
manure. With constant mowing, the Grass 
becomes weakly, and the weeds will thrive in 
poor soil. If the Grass were properly 
nourished, the turf would thicken, and the 
growth of weeds would be checked. We 
have been using a special lawn manure, which 
is not very expensive in comparison with some 
artificials, and the results have been satisfac¬ 
tory. If lawn sand is used, it should be ap¬ 
plied in dry weather in spring. Tulips should 
b 3 planted now, and crowded Montbretiaa 
lifted, divided, and transplanted 3 inches 
apart in good-sized groups. Spare bulbs can 
be planted in the Grass where the mowing- 
machine can be held back for a time. Those 
who buy the usual assortment of bulbs an¬ 
nually must have a surplus for the wild gar¬ 
den and shrubbery. Box edgings can be re¬ 
planted, and gravel walks turned over and 
rolled down firm again. There is a good deal 
of sweeping and tidying up to do, but I have 
no sympathy with the person who gathers up 
every leaf as it falls. 

Fruit garden.— Planting and pruning are 
the chief work now. Get the planting done 
first, and when the leave* are down, begin the 
pruning. I expect Apples and Pears are all 
gathered now. Though the crops were thin, 
the fruits have been above the average in 
size. This ought to be an object-lesson for 
the future. If fine fruits are wanted, the 
crop must be thinned, and rich top-dressings 
used. There is no profit in small fruits. The 
recent sale of the big Apple in Covent Garden 
for fourteen guineas may establish a record 
for price, though not for size. . Of course, 
the price was a fancy one, and is not likely 
to be repeated; still, it shows the value of 
good fruit. This is the season to take stock 
of the trees, and all old and useless ones 
should be grubbed up, and those capable of 
doing good work manured and cultivated. 
The day has gone by for neglecting fruit-trees 
if profit is desired. Everything tends to 
prove that good fruit can be grown if the 
right sorts are planted and cared for. In the 
matter of pruning, doing too muc T i ia as bad 
—if not worse—than doing too l-ttle, espe¬ 
cially as regards orchard trees. When pro¬ 
perly started, orchard trees only want a little 
thinning where the branches cross and rub 
against each other. Bush trees and pyramids, 
if looked over in summer, will onlv want 
a little shortening now. Apples in the gar¬ 
den are best grown as open bushes, and Pears 
as pyramids. 


Vegetable garden.— The roots, such as 
Beet and Carrots, have probably been lifted 
and stored, and probably, also, the first crop 
of forced Asparagus is coming on in the hot¬ 
bed. Most gardeners now force Rhubarb and 
Seakale in the Mushroom-house, though they 
may be started in any place where warmth 
can be given and light excluded. A good deal 
of forcing can be done with the old-fashioned 
hot-bed when leaves are plentiful. There is 
not likely to be too many Mushrooms through 
the winter, so every bed space should be filled 
now as soon as it becomes vacant. To have 
plenty of French Beans, successional crops 
should be planted in pots and brought on in 
warm-houses. Cool Tomato-houses should be 


filled with Lettuces and Endives, lifting 
with balls and planting out a foot apart, 
either in house or frame, plants which have 
made some progress. Give water to settle the 
plants in the soil, and not ao much water will 
be required afterwards. The ventilation 
should be very free. Mint and Tarragon will 
be required by-and-bye, and should be estab¬ 
lished in boxes, and moved into treat as re¬ 
quired. dhervil mrfy be grdWn in pots and 
moved indoors. . . , 
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Conservatory. —Orange-trees and Camel¬ 
lias, if healthy, are always effective at this 
season. The Camellia will not grow in soil 
containing lime. We once had a house of 
Camellias planted out in a border of loam 
and leaf-mould, and the plants grew like Wil¬ 
lows, and flowered abundantly annually. The 
loam came off the red sandstone, and was 
free from lime. At the present time there 
are masses of scarlet Salvias and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. These, we may say, are the principal I 
features, but there are other things in smaller I 
numbers, including Zonal and Ivy-leaved i 
Pelargoniums, Daphnes, both red and white, 
Abutilons, both planted out and in pots, Ha- I 
brothamnuB elegans on a pillar. Heliotrope j 
on an arch is very fragrant. Chorozema cor¬ 
date is just opening its Pea-shaped flowers. 
Bushes of Libonia floribunda give variety, 
and groups of Cyclamens, Primula, both Chi¬ 
nese ad obconica, are useful. Trumpet Lilies 
from retarded bulbs make prominent groups, 
and pink and white Spiraeas, also retarded, if 
one cares to go to tne expense. The same 
may be said of Japanese Azaleas, English- 
grown. I find the English-grown plants are 
superior to the Dutch-grown. Tne flowers 
are much finer, and they last longer, and the 
plants are cheaper if packing and carriage are 
taken into consideration. Small regular fires 
will be required now, but 50 degs. at night 
need not be exceeded. 

8tOve. —The summer-flowering climbers, In¬ 
cluding Allamandas, Dipladenias, and Clero- 
dendron Balfouri, will now be going to rest, 
and should have less water, as the more per¬ 
fect the rest, the better they will flower next 
year. Francisceas, Gardenias, Tabernre- 
montana, Schubertia grandiflora, and Ipomsea 
HorsfallisB will now De coming into flower, 
and may have a weak stimulant. Rhyncosper- 
mum jasminoides, if the growth has been 
well ripened outside, will soon flower in heat. 
This is a very accommodating plant. Grow it 
well, and rest it to ripen the wood, and it will 
flower at any time in heat.. It makes a very 
useful exhibition plant in early spring, and 
later if retarded. There is no difficulty in 
getting flowers from soft-wooded plants when 
well grown. These include Begonias—a host 
in themselves—Plumbago coccinea, P. rosea, 
Thyrsacanthusrutilans,Conoclinum ianthinum 
(a lavender-coloured flowering plant, some¬ 
thing like a large, broad-leaved Ageratum, of 
semi-shrubby habit^, Pentas carnea, and its 
varieties, Justicia in variety, and Jasminum 
gracillimum. 

Greenhouse. —Tree Carnations, Cyclamens, 
and the Primula family will do in the same 
temperature, of about 50 degs. at night, with 
free ventilation during the day, and just a 
crack of air along the ridge at night. The 
watering must be in very careful hands. I 
know something of the difficulties of trusting 
inexperienced youths and others to water 
plants which require care. Of course, there 
is little or no potting to do now, though if I 
had a plant that was pot-bound, and could not 
be kept going in any other way, I should give 
it a small shift and be careful about the 
watering afterwards. If a well-rooted plant 
requires any help, a little stimulant in the 
water will be sufficient till the spring comes. 
Well-grown Crotons and other fine-foliaged 
plants are very dressy now, but if it is neces¬ 
sary to use them as table plants, they should 
not be exposed to cold draughts, or they will 
lose their foliage. 

Grapes in unheated houses.— In sunny 
districts in the south, Alicante and other 
large-bunched, thick-skinned Grapes may pos¬ 
sibly be ripened sufficiently to be eatable in 
even a season like the present, but elsewhere, 
if the house is unheated, it will be better to 
plant Hamburghs and Sweet-waters, or early- 
ripening kinds only. We sometimes are told 
to confine roots of certain fruit-trees inside, 
and not permit them to go outside at all. I 
believe this is more easily said than done. I 
remember, a good many years ago, we had a 
lean-to Fig-house, with an open compost-shed 
at the bade, where heaps of loam and other 
soils were kept for potting. The walls in 
those dap were substantially built, and the 
| foundation had a good depth in the ground, 
but the rdflts frdm the Figs found their Vay 


under and through the wall, and I have seen 
the same thing happen with Grape-Vines. 

Propagating Chrysanthemums.— This is 
the season when the exhibitor begins to look 
up his cuttings. Some varieties produce very 
few cuttings, and a few plants of these should 
be grown specially for producing cuttings, 
which means they should not be highly fed. 

I have sometime* planted a few out, and 
lifted them before frost comes to injure them, 
and not permitted them to flower. For con¬ 
servatory work, cuttings struck in March will 
be early enough, and to obtain very large 
bushes, selection may be made from the 
small, healthy plants of the previous year, 
potting them on. These will make very good 
bushes, but, of course, for exhibition blooms 
we must depend upon strong young plants, 
struck early and grown slowly. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORN. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

November 7th.— Cleared off weeds and run¬ 
ners from Strawberry beds. Shall give a 
mulch of manure shortly. We do not strip 
off all the foliage, as is sometimes done, but 
old, faded leaves are removed. New beds 
have had a little more pressure from the feet 
when the surface was dry, and a mulch of old 
Mushroom-manure will be given. We are 
busy now, pruning, and as we have a good 
deal to do, the work will be pushed forward. 

November 8th.— We buy a few new Roses 
every season, and like to get them planted 
during this month. This season we are doing 
more in Hybrid Teas, and as soon as we can 
get growth enough to take cuttings, we shall 
try them on their own roots, but lor the pre¬ 
sent we shall be content with grafted or 
budded plants. It is of no use to grow weakly 
varieties on their own roots, but all the robust 
sorts will be more permanent if raised from 
cuttings. 

November 9th. —Referring again to own- 
rooted Roses, I have in past years grafted a 
good many Tea and other Roses on roots of 
the Dog Roses, which can be obtained from 
the hedges in the country, potting the grafted 
roots deep enough to bury the unions, and 
plunging the pots in a mild hot-bed. We 
have never lost more than 5 per oent., 
and the plants have started away on their own 
roots at once. February or March is the best 
time for this work, because, the scions being 
dormant and the stocks a little in advance, 
the union takes place at once. 

November 10th. —We always plant a few 
young fruit-trees at this season, and we are 
giving a little more attention to cordon Goose¬ 
berries, with three or more branches trained 
on wires. After the bush fruits are pruned, 
the borders will be top-dressed with old hot¬ 
bed-manure, and the garden then looks tidy 
for a time, till it is nece; sary to do something 
to check the bud-eating birds, which are 
usually troublesome. 

November 11th.— Pruned Pears on east 
wall. Unnailed the young wood of Peaches. 
We shall not prune the trees just yet. Two 
of the trees that were making rather too 
much wood have had their roots partially 
lifted by opening a trench along the front, 
working under the roots, and lifting their ex¬ 
tremities. If time permitted, we snould like 
to do more of this work, as we know how 
beneficial it is. 

November 12th. —This is always a busy 
month with us, and there is generally a press 
of work till Christmas in planting and prun¬ 
ing. All the spring-flowering plants and 
bulbs have been planted, and most of the de¬ 
ciduous flowering shrubs. A few evergreens 
will remain till March, as we rather favour 
spring planting if it cannot be finished by this 
time. The ground in December is generally 
wet and sticky, and the roots do not take 
kindly to it. 

Index and Binding' Oases for New 

Volume. — The Inar.x to Volume XXXI ol Gar- 
uBKUiO Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post free 
3^d.) The Bindtng case for the same volume is also 
>*o<iilable, pries l«. 6 d., by poet Is. 9d The Index and 
Bind in-/ Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from th- Publisher, 17, Fumionl-street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together the price oj Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., post free, 

.'■ngiral from 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Paper-white Narcissus In bloom.— 

The last day of October is very early to see 
this Narcissus in flower, yet a group in the 
greenhouse at Kew is now in bloom, and is 
much appreciated, both for its beauty and 
fragrance. Associated as the flowers are 
with bright-coloured subjects, they are par¬ 
ticularly attractive. 

Roses In November.— I can still cut a few 
blooms of Corallina, Mme. Antoino Mari, 
Caroline Testout, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Gruss an Teplitz, and a few more. Frau 
Karl Druschki is fairly plentiful upon both 
dwarfs and standards. It rather surprises 
me to find Delight quite good still. This is, 
undoubtedly, one of our most constant-flower¬ 
ing hybrid Wichuraiana Roses.—I*. U., 

(S’ ussex. 

Dendromecon rlgldum.— This, the Cali¬ 
fornian Tree-Poppy, has been in bloom for 
months, and now, on a warm south wall, I 
noted, on November 1st, half-a-dozen of its 

f ;olden blossoms in full beauty. Instances 
lave occurred of it having flowered itself to 
death, or, at all events, become so weakened 
by continuous flowering that it ultimately 
perished. It is really a beautiful plant, re¬ 
markable for its pretty, glaucous foliage 
and the satiny-like lustre of its yellow petals. 
—G. 

The 8llver~tree (Leucodendron argenteum). 
—This, the Silver-tree of the Cape, is re¬ 
presented in the greenhouse at Kew by a 
thriving and characteristic specimen, the 
silvery whiteness of whose foliage is almost 
as conspicuous as in its South African home. 
It is rarely seen in gardens, and has the repu¬ 
tation of being a difficult subject to cultivate, 
but at Kew it seems to do well. Mr. Reuthe, 
of Keston, Kent, tells me that lie wintore it 
safely in a frame protected by mats.—C. 

8alvla azurea grandiflora.— At present 
in the greenhouse, the principal blue flower 
is this Salvia. This Salvia is a rather up¬ 
right, slender-growing plant, with spikes of 
light blue flowers. It is a native of New 
Mexico, and is fairly hardy, so that, given im¬ 
munity from autumn frosts, it will often yield 
a satisfactory display out-of-doors. The Bra¬ 
zilian Salvia splendens is represented at Kew 
by two or three forms, including that known 
as Pride of Zurich or Zurich, and pyramidalis, 
with very fine, large spikes of bloom. 

Pelargonium echinatum.— In the cool 
compartment of the T-range at Kew there is 
a most interesting group of recognised spe¬ 
cies and varieties of Pelargonium. Among 
the most noticeable just now is Pelargonium 
echinatum, a curious plant, with rugged, 
club-like stems, furnished with hardened, 
spiny stipules. The flowers, borne in branch¬ 
ing spikes, are pure white, with a blotch of 
rich purple. This Pelargonium forms but 
few fibrous roots, though it has some very 
stout ones, which ritfaih the mois.tilre.for a 
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considerable time. This feature, combined 
with the almost succulent character of the 
stem, would indicate that it needs but little 
water during the winter. 

Tyd&ae. —These plants, whose blossoms 
are for the most part quaintly marked, are 
very useful for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse at different periods of the year. 
They ore, however, as a rule more valued in 
the autumn than at any other time. They 
are not at all difficult to grow, yet their 
merits are to a great extent overlooked. 
Gloxinias, it is true, are extensively grown, 
but Gesncras are rarely met with, yet what 
could have been finer than the group of 
Gesnera Orange King shown at tho meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Octo¬ 
ber llth? 

Lilium nepalenee. —I lately saw in a green¬ 
house a fine group of this Burmese Lily. 
Most of the plants wore from 6 feet to 8 feet 
in height, thus allowing the interior of the 
flower, which is the showiest portion, to be 
plainly seen. From the large importations 
of this Lily which have taken place within 
recent years it is now fairly well known. 
The segments are on the upper half of a 
green ish-yellow tint, the basal portion dark 
purple. A group of this Lily was shown at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on October 25th. In a state of 
nature, L. nepalense and L. sulphureum are 
often found growing together.—X. 

Eupatorium petlolare.— This is the name 
generally applied to one of the best of green¬ 
house Eupatoriums, which is at Kew known 
as E. Purpusi monticola. In the greenhouse 
there it is just now flowering freely. Th : s 
Eupatorium forms a much-branched speci¬ 
men, that will flower well when from 2 feet 
to 3 feet in height. The flowers, which are 
in branching corymbs, suggest when in the 
bud state a tiny single Daisy, being of a deep 
pink in the centre, toning off to white at 
the edges. After a time the petals protrude 
from the cushion-like disc and give a fluffy 
aspect to the flower, which is then about 
half-an-inch in diameter and white or nearly 
so. It is, in addition, a delightful plant for 
cutting, as the blossoms, which have a pleas¬ 
ing fragrance, last well in water. 

Nerlne roeeo-crlepa.— 'The note on Nerine 
corusca major on page 627 induces me to pen 
another on a less brilliant, but very beautiful, 
Nerine. This is roseo-crispa, said by Mr. 
J. G. Baker to be one of the hybrids between 
N. undulata and N. flexuosa. It is a very 
pretty plant, with delicate rose-pink flowers 
on good stems, the blooms being beautifully 
crisped and undulated. The method I follow 
is to keep it dry for some time after the leaves 
have yellowed, and then to give it water when 
growth begins, keeping the pots in a light 
place after that. Repotting may be per¬ 
formed as soon as growth begins, using a 
sandy loam and a little peat or leaf-soil, with 
some thoroughly decayed manure. In winter 
it is kept free from frost, but it does not re¬ 


quire to be in a heated room at any time. 
Protection from frost is all that it requires, 
and, under the conditions given, it bears fine 
heads of lovely, delicately-tinted flowers.— 
Ess. 

8t. John's Worts In bloom.— The mild and 
open autumn has been very favourable to 
these shrubs, as the advent of November secs 
them in many cases still in bloom. In any 
selection of the best the old Rose of Sharon 
(Hypericum calycinum) must have a place, 
as it is in every way a desirable low-growing 
shrub ; while the hybrid between this species 
and H. patulum, known as H. Moserianum, 
must not bo omitted. Hypericum patulum is 
a pretty shrub, the only drawback being that 
it is rather tender. This, however, cannot 
he urged against II. patulum Hcnryi, which 
is more robust than the type, while the rich 
golden-yellow flowers are borne till late in 
the season. The Tutsan (Hypericum An- 
drosaemum) has quite finished flowering, and 
iB now thickly studded with its blackish 
berries. 

The 8hamroek Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis) as a vase plant.— A recent “Note of 
the Week” describes this, a native of India, 
as a pretty rock plant. It certainly is so, 
and I grow it with pleasure in that way and 
in various ways; but by far the best result I 
ever had was" this year in large flower pots. 
The growths fell down more thau the length 
of the pot— i.c., over 2 feet long—and now, 
on November 5th, bear beautiful flowers. It 
might also be used as a graceful trailer round 
the edge of large tubs containing Myrtles and 
such plants, and I hope to try it in that way 
in the coming year. In any case, this lovely 
plant is worth looking after.—W. 

- In a conversation with Mr. Dixon, 

gardener at Holland House, concerning th:s 
plant, he informed us that with him it grows 
quite freely during the summer, spreading 
freely and covering a large space. In the 
winter he finds that it perishes, and he attri¬ 
butes the failure to the London fogs. He has 
tried it for several years, but with the same 
result, not a vestige of the plants being visible 
in the following spring.— Ed. 

Hybridising perennial Peas.— Are not 
the remarks of “A. D.” (page 469), regard¬ 
ing this subject, raised by another corre¬ 
spondent, a little too sweeping? It surely 
remains to be proved that: “there is not 
the least hope that any perfume could he 
added to them by intercrossing.” Is per¬ 
fume not, to some extent, at least, an in¬ 
herited tendency, and is it not possible that 
it might be introduced into tho perennial 
Peas, such as latifolius and grandiflorus? 
There are places where the Sweet Peas 
cannot be employed where varieties of tho 
perennial ones of different colours from 
those existing might be utilised. A white 
variety of L. latifolius is always appreciated, 
and a white one of L. grandiflorus would be 
most welcome. I am doubtful if the hybridi¬ 
sation could he l} eS^ct^ : ^jid fertile seeds 
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result, but it is possible that tliev might. 
If someone would succeed in hybridising 
L. pubescene, recently figured in Gardening 
Illustrated, with L. grand iflorus and L. 
latifolius we might have, at least, a hardy 
blue perennial Pea.— Lathyrus. 

Montanoa mollissima.— This is a free- 
growing Composite, a native of Mexico, and 
valuable from the fact that it flowers at this 
season of the year. Given much the same 
treatment during the summer as a Chrysan¬ 
themum, it forms an upright, freely-branched 
specimen 6 feet or more in height. The 
flowers have a yellow disc, while the ray- 
florets are white. Being of easy culture and 
distinct from most of the large, bold-growing 
subjects employed for greenhouse decoration, 
this Montanoa is deserving of attention. A 
second species, M. kipinnatifida, w.os shown 
in full flower three years ago at one of the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and, though known to few in that stage, it 

E roved to many to be an old acquaintance. 

hider the name of Polyninia grandis, it used 
to be often employed in sub-tropical garden¬ 
ing. Being raised from seed early in the 
year, and grown on freely, the plants in this ! 
way never flowered, and the fact that it was 
very ornamental when in bloom in that stage 
was a revelation to many. The flowers, 
borne in much-branched panicles, are some¬ 
what suggestive of singlo Dahlias, being white 
w ith a yellow disc, and each from 3 inches to 
4 inches in diameter. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums. — These are 
great favourites in small cottago gafdene, 
doubtless owing in a great measure to the 
fact that they supply a wealth of bloom when 
there is a scarcity of other things. They hold 
out, too, remarkably well, owing to the extra 
warmth and the shelter afforded by fences, 
walls, and the like, and under such condi¬ 
tions the selection is not confined to the 
earliest forms, but includes sorts like Soleil 
d'Octobre, Source d’Or, and others. Very 
old 6orts like Dr. Sharp and Julie Lagravere 
are 6till to be found in such gardens. One 
finds them in many different forme as bush 
plants, three and four stemmed, in tubs and 
in the open, trained to walls and fences, and 
made to answer as a fence with the aid of 
a few stakes and ties. They look eomewhat 
stiff in this way, but the owners are, as a rule, 
very proud of them, and they often flower 
splendidly partially disbudded and helped 
with an occasional pinch of some artificial 
manure. I saw a fine lot of Parisiana towards 
the end of October. The season having been 
favourable, the flowers were hardly at all 
soiled. —K. B. 8. 

Roses for the tropics {page 665).—Rather 
more than a year ago I prepared and sent 
out to Natal a selection of Roses for a friend 
who had some time previously returned to 
that country, and it is interesting to learn 
that all save one arrived in splendid condi¬ 
tion and grew away at once. My friend had 
the advantage of long conversations with me 
while in England, and the hints supplied 
were, obviously, of much use to one who is 
interested in flowers, but is by no means a 
gardener, lie informed ine while here that 
the only difficulty was in the plants reaching 
their destination alive, hence, I took con¬ 
siderable trouble to ensure this. In the first 
place the maidens were obtained nearly three 
weeks in advance of being despatched, were 
at once slightly root and top-pruned, then 
soaked in a tank of water for two hours. 
Next, each plant had its roots well enclosed 
in Moss into which a sprinkling of soil was 

f daced. This done, the plants were laid in 
>y the heels in light soil for some days for 
the express purpose of exciting root action. 
No now root fibres were apparent at packing, 
but upon arrival at Natal both root-fibres and 
new growth—2 inches of the latter in 6ome 
instances—had been made. I had previously 
arranged that the plants should be planted 
Moss and all if new roots were visible on 
arrival, and this, indeed, was done with the 
best results. I regret being unable to find 
the list at the moment, but the selection in¬ 
cluded Gloire de Diion, La France, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Richmond, Victor Hugo, 
Mme. Ravarv, Maman Cochet, and White 
Maman Cochet, among others. The rapidity 
of growth out there^j^im told, is quite re- 
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markable. The reds or scarlets suffer in 
colour because of the great heat, while those 
varieties w-hose flowers are full of petals ap¬ 
pear to do quite well.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Popular plant names.— “An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers,” see page 666, is fully justi¬ 
fied in directing attention to my use of the 
phrase ‘‘Feathered or Tufted Columbine”— 
for which, I fear, my only ‘‘ authority ” was 
its use in catalogues years ago—and criticis¬ 
ing the same because of its incongruity wheu 
analysed. But, alas ! for popular names, not 
many of them will bear close scrutiny, not 
excepting ‘‘the Columbine Meadow Rue,” 
which your correspondent appears to so 
highly esteem, and which ho would use in 

f dace of the above. Thalictrum aquilegifo- 
ium is neither Columbine nor Rue, hence 
why confuse the lav mind by mixing up these 
two?—opposites, by the way, from two 
natural orders. I fear there fs a good deal 
of the “jnotc” and the “beam” in this case, 
and, so far as analytical applicability is con¬ 
cerned, there is not the difference of the pro¬ 
verbial “pin-point ” between the two. In 
like manner “Ruo Anemone,” the popular 
name of Thalictrum anemonoides, is just as 
bad, for this delightful plant is neither Rue 
nor Anemone, yet we use the term without 
thought, and use is second nature. We speak 
daily of the “ Plantain Lily,” or ‘‘Jerusalem 
Artichoke,” not because the Funkia is a 
“Plantain ” or Helianthus tuberosus has 
aught to do with Jerusalem, but because we 
identify the plants concerned through long 
usage; and it is ouly on occasion when ex¬ 
ception is taken to one or more of them that 
their iuappropriatencss stands revealed.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Apples: consistent croppers.— All kinds 
of Apples are not equally productive in the 
same garden or locality. A variety that suits 
one class of soil will fail in another. Among 
cooking Apples that I find bear every year 
are Royal Jubilee, Lord Derby, Lord Gros- 
venor, Lane’s Prince Albert, Ecklinville, The 
Queen, Warner’s King, Newton Wonder, 
Tower of Glamis, Red Victoria, and Stirling 
Castle. Dessert varieties that also do so are 
Beauty of Bath, James Grieve, Col. Vaughan, 
King of the Pippins, Worcester Pearmain, 
Sturmer Pippin, Wealthy, Fearn’s Pippin, 
and Charles Ross. This is but a brief selec¬ 
tion from among many others that are, and 
have been, grown for years past. These 
have stood the test of time, and can usually 
be depended on to fruit regularly. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, the idol of the past, does not 
warrant inclusion in the list, because, though 
its quality is of such a high order, it crops 
poorly. It will do well in some localities, but 
fails in others. My soil suits Apples, either 
on the free or the Paradise stock, uncom¬ 
monly well, speaking generally, yet Cox’s 
Orange never by any chance provides a full, 
or even a good medium, crop. It is expected 
that the newer Chas. Ross and Houblon will 
take its place as time goes on. Both are 
very handsome fruits, Chas. Ross being rather 
too large for dessert, Houblon in some soils 
cracking, which spoils its appearance. Rib- 
ston has been neglected because of its prone¬ 
ness to canker. It also crops lightly, but 
there is no question as to its value when good 
crops of norrnal-6ized fruits are obtained. 
Old trees of this sort are rarely satisfactory. 
Margil or Winter Ribston is neglected by 
many, yet I think it deserves more attention. 
—W. S., Wilts. 

The Medlar In the autumn.— When look¬ 
ing at a Medlar-tree the other day, I could 
not help thinking what a pity it is that this 
fruit-tree is not oftener employed for orna¬ 
menting the pleasure grounds and for lending 
variety from a landscape point of view to 
shelter belts and the margins of woodlands. 
At the time alluded to the tree was literally 
glow'ing with colour, the leaves having 
assumed a rich bronzy-red and in many cases 
quite a scarlet hue, the original green colour 
having almost disappeared or being but 
slightly vieible here and there. It is this 
wonderful wealth of colour which the foliage 
of the Medlar acquires in the autumn, com¬ 
bined with its informal habit of growth, 
which renders it such a telling subject for 
the purposes already mentioned. Generally 
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speaking, Medlars are relegated to some ob¬ 
scure corner of the garden or orchard, the 
sole object for growing being the fruit they 
yield. From a utilitarian point of view, this 
i« right enough, but how muc^ more satis¬ 
faction and pleasure would be afforded did 
the trees occupy suitable and commanding 
positions, where they would show to the 
greatest advantage. Here, not only would 
the beautiful autumnal tints be fully dis¬ 
played, but from the springtime, when the 
trees come into flower, and on through the 
succeeding months till autumn approaches, 
when their quaint-luoking fruits become con¬ 
spicuous, tlio trees possess a beauty all their 
own. Grown under these circumstances, tho 
fruit would still not only be available, but 
in many cases the crop would be considerably 
enhanced in point of yield as a result of the 
trees occupying more favourable positions. 
There need also be no apprehension with re¬ 
gard to the loss of the fruits as is the case 
with Apples, for instance, when planted with 
the same object in view, as I have never 
known birds to attack them. The variety 
known as the Nottingham is the best to plant, 
not only on account of the fruit it produces 
being so highly esteemed, but from .the fact 
that the colour of the foliage is more bril¬ 
liant than that of any other.—A. W. 

Rose 8ouvenir de la Malmalson.— I would 
like to add a word to what is said at page 665 
as to the great value of the above m an 
autumn-flowering Rose. During the lovely 
weather experienced in September and early 
October last I visited my home in Gloucester¬ 
shire, and there saw the great, half-expanded, 
saucer-like blossoms so characteristic of the 
variety at that particular stage of develop¬ 
ment in wild profusion—buds and flowers in 
all stages—on a fine plant I have known prac¬ 
tically all my life. I imagine that particular 
specimen to be well-nigh sixty years old, as 
it was certainly not a youngster when I first 
remember it. Notwithstanding its age, the 
plant exhibits no signs of declining vigour; 
rather do the fine growths, trusses, and 
handsome flowers suggest a sort of perennial 
youth which might go on almost indefinitely. 
The soil of the garden is good brick-earth 
over, possibly, 40 feet of lias clay. Not far 
away, where the soil is of a more loamy 
nature the bushes of Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
several feet high and loaded with blooms 
of remarkable size, came as a surprise to me, 
while Wm. Allan Richardson and Perle dee 
Lyons in the first-named garden assume a 
richness of colouring which baffles descrip¬ 
tion. Obviously, many Roses are quite at 
home in a soil which the gardener, in com¬ 
mon parlance, might describe as uncongenial 
and unworkable for many weeks on end. — 
E. II. Jenkins. 

Rose Mme. Alfred Carrlire.— Last July 
someone wrote of this Rose in these pages 
that it was “like a lovely cascade of sum¬ 
mer snowballs,” and yet several individuals 
have told me they cannot see anything in the 
Rose. It is strange how some Roses Buffer 
in reputation through our faulty manage¬ 
ment or our impatience. We w T ant a Rose 
that Nature intended should make hundreds 
of feet of growth, to be confined to one little 
bit of fence, and if it does not flower freely, 
we condemn the Rose. Give this Rose room 
for development, and then we shall see it at 
its best. I do not say it will not blossom 
upon a pillar or fence. If the growths are 
first of all pruned back hard, find then sub¬ 
sequent growths left long, and their lateral 
shoots pruned only, it will flower freely 
enough, and it might be—in fact, would be— 
helpful towards this end if the plant were 
just raised in the late autumn and dropped 
back again into the old position. This junt 
checks the downward tendency of the tap¬ 
roots, and conduces to a more vigorous blos¬ 
soming. The same treatment would apply to 
another maligned Rose, Reve d'Or. Here, 
again, wo wont the lofty wall of a church or 
cathedral to give this glorious Rose its right 
position.— Rosa. 


Notes Of tho Week.— TAf Editor will hr 
grateful to readers who trill kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of fcmtty or interest 
of the day. 

J Original from 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE LANE’S PRINCE ALBERT. 
Owing to its keeping qualities, this is one 
of the best Apples to grow in quantity for 
disposing in the early spring when Apples of 
English growth are scarce. So firm does the 
flesh of this variety remain, that it ranks 
next to Wellington in keeping properties, 
while it surpasses it in point of size and pro¬ 
ductiveness. The fruits aro also invariably 
clean and attractive in appearance, the shape 
rendering them just tho type of Apple suitod 
for market work. In cold localities the fruits 
colour but slightly, but on warm soils they 
assume a depth of colour which renders them 
very handsome. Owing to the even contour 
of the fruit, this Apple lends itself readily 
to convenient packing. Like Warner’s 
King and many other popular market Apples, 
there is not the slightest difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing good prices for Prince Albert, provided 
grading and packing have due attention. 
Another point in its favour is that, owing to 


been more prominently before the public than 
this, of which a small, well-fruited tree is 
shown in the illustration. It is as valuable 
to the market grower as it is in tho kitchen. 
Shapely and even handsome in appearance, 
the fruits attain to a large size, and, provided 
the branches are well exposed to light and 
air, the fruits, on the sunny 6ide at least, are 
brightly coloured. Taken all round, it 
finishes well, and, while attractive to the eye, 
holds its own when cooked. The only fault 
I have ever found with tho variety is the 
brown colour of the flesh when cooked. It 
is one of the heaviest and most reliable 
croppers that I know, and in this part of 
soutn-we€t Middlesex, where a light soil ob- 
I tains, it rarely fails. Tho tree is usually an 
ugly grower, and to correct this it requires 
closo attention from tho maiden. The tree 
figured had, till about two years ago, been 
crowded among others, and, despite its rather 
large size when transplanted, has never failed 
to fruit. Tho crop this season was a heavy 
one, many fruits being hidden by the ample 
leafage. * Tho variety is in 6cason from 


manured and barbarously dug over for so 
1 many years past precludes all hope or possi¬ 
bility of there being a living root within a 
! foot of the surface, and the upper stratum 
| must now consist of nothing but a mass of 
I humus. Had the manure been simply laid 
on the surface, the roots would, doubtless, 
have fed up into it, and under the influence 
of solar warmth these would have multiplied 
until the upper part of the border was 
thoroughly permeated by them. Having 
been subjected to such treatment, you can¬ 
not bo surprised at tho roots of the Vines 
failing to benefit by tho manure which has 
| been so assiduously applied to the border 
[ year after year, neither can you wonder at 
I the berries being small, and we think that, 
instead of renovating the inner border you 
I would be well advised to attend to the out¬ 
side one first. VVc strongly suspect the out¬ 
side border to be in far the worse condition 
of the two, for the simple reason that a let- 
alone policy having been adopted with respect 
to the inside border, this in all probability 
! contains plenty of roots in a healthy condi- 



A buah-tree of Apple Lane'a Prince Albert in Mr. Jenkins' nursery at Hampton Hill. 


its being a firm-fleshed kind, it is a good 
traveller, and can be sent any distance if 
packed with ordinary care. It is also a con¬ 
stant bearer. Grown as a standard, I ehould 
imagine the branches would be too weak to 
support tho great weight of fruit which this 
sort is capable of producing. As a bush tree 
I can recommend it. Cultivated in this form, 
with a distance of from 9 feet to 12 feet be¬ 
tween each tree, an immense quantity of 
fruit could then be grown on a given area, 
and bush trees are, I think, the best for form¬ 
ing a plantation of this particular variety 
with. If planted at the above-mentioned 
distance and the trees allowed to grow away 
—if not altogether unrestrained, certainly 
curtailed no more than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to prevent them encroaching on each 
other—I fancy the results would prove very 
satisfactory. Judging by the many fine dishes 
of this Apple seen at the recent fruit show in 
the Horticultural Hall at Westminster, it 
evidently cropped very freely all over the 
country during tho past unfavourable season. 

W. 

-Probably no Apple of recent times bas 
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November to February inclusive, though not 
to be despised for some time later, if care¬ 
fully gathered and stored. E. H. J. 

TREATMENT OF OLD VINES. 

I have recently taken charge of two vineries, con¬ 
taining fifteen Vines, each with inside and outside 
borders. During the past thirty years they have 
been treated as follows:—To the inside borders prac¬ 
tically nothing has been done, but every autumn on 
the outside borders a layer of boree-manure, which 
was afterwards dug in, has been placed. I intend 
renovating the inside borders, but I want your ad¬ 
vice about the outside borders. The crop this year 
is a good one, but the berries are on the small side, 
and this despite the fact that there seems any 
amount of humus and manure in the outside border, 
which the Vines 6eem unable to properly utilise. 1 
am going to give a dressing of lime, and I should 
like your advice what quantity to apply per square 
yard and also when is the best time to apply it.— 
Ebor. 

[The quantity of fresh-slaked lime you 
would require for the purpose you mention is 
4 oz. to the equare yard. But, we think, 
under the circumstances that lime will be of 
no avail, as the roots are too low down to 
benefit by its application. The very fact of 
the border-surface having been regularly 


I tion, and has, in fact, been the source from 
| which the Vines have drawn the greater part 
of their sustenance for some years past. 

Before finally deciding, it would be well to 
examine both borders and make sure. Then, 
if you find, as wo surmise you will, the inner 
border to contain tho greatest number of 
roots, and these in a healthy condition, 
abandon your original intention, and reno- 
vato the outer border first and as soon as 
may be convenient. If the crops have been 
cleared, this may be done as soon as you can 
get the compost and materials together—in 
i fact, tho earlier you can accomplish it after 
this date the more quickly will the roots take 
1 possession of the new border and the Vines 
J become re-established. If, on the other hand, 

: there are still Grapes hanging on the Vines, 
i tho renovation roust, perforce, be deferred, 
unless you have a Grape-room or a cool and 
perfectly dry room which would answer the 
purpose, in which case you can cut and bottle 
them. If thoroughly matured, the Grapes 
will keep equally as w’ell in this way as if 
left on the Vines, and vou could then pro¬ 
ceed to get tha-poafa JUfted.and the bordey 
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reconstructed. After the lapse of a couple 
of seasons, by which time the new border 
should be well filled with roots, the inside 
border may then be dealt with in a similar 
manner, if deemed necessary.] 

PEAR DOYENNE DU COMICE. 
Among the many varieties of Pears which 
ripen between the months of September and 
December, not one surpasses, in my opinion, 
the fine old Doyenn6 du Comice. It is, I am 
aware, rather capricious for a few years after 
planting, but when thoroughly established 
and properly attended to, there are few Pears 
which bear more consistently, or which give 
such even crops of fruit. We have in our 
collection a very old example of this Pear. 
As to its precise age I can venture no opinion, 
but, to my certain knowledge, it has been in 
full vigour for over thirty years. This tree I 
have never known to fail, and even in a sun¬ 
less summer, such as last, the flavour of the 
fruit left nothing to be desired. Younger 
trees of this variety in the same collection, 
while bearing fairly well, do not, in propor¬ 
tion, yield such fine crops, nor is the indi¬ 
vidual fruit of such uniform character as that 
from the old tree. This point induces me to 
think that Doyenn4 du Comice is a variety 
which comes slowly to maturity, but when 
it reaches its full vigour, it maintains its 
period of profit longer than most Pears. 

In our northern climate this Pear requires 
to be planted on a wall, as fruit from pyra¬ 
mids would, in all probability, fail to ripen, 
or, indeed, to reach any size. A Bouth-west 
situation suits it perfectly, and if the soil be 
of alight character, a few barrowloads of good 
loam will correct it. Like all other Pears, 
the variety under notice requires periodical 
attention in the way of root-pruning, and, 
when bearing a full crop, a mulch of half- 
decayed litter is of advantage. On one occa¬ 
sion, I applied a mulch of Seaweed, and ob¬ 
servation showed that, while the crop was 
much the same, the fruit was fully a fortnight 
later in maturing—this, too, in a particularly 
favourable year. The most suitable Stock for 
Doyenne du Cornice appears to be the Quince, 
upon which it makes satisfactory growth. 
The fruit ought to hang on the tree as long 
as possible, for, when gathered prematurely, 
it is liable to shrivel, but if picked at the 
right time, it remains in good condition for a 
long time-—indeed, I have had perfect fruit 
us late as January 25th. 

Kirkcudbright. 


GROWING RASPBERRIES. 

I note in Gardening Iutstrated for August 18th two 
interesting urticks on Raspberries, but fail to And 
what I wiish to know—that is. how and when to take 
young shoots from the roots of Raspberry-plants. 
1 have recently come to live here (Chesham, Bucks) 
and found a quantity of plants, which have yielded 
a fair crop of iruit, and they have thrown a quantity 
of shoots up, from G inches to 3 feet high, and as far 
as S feet from the plants. I shall *jo thankful if you 
will kindly advise me, as I know ncihing of this kind 
of work, but have a suitable portion of ground that 
I can use as a new plantation for them. It Ls light 
and stony ground, but dark in colour.— Rastbskrt 
Plants. 

[Raspberries will thrive and bear fruit in 
almost any kind of soil that is well manured ; 
but the finest fruit is produced by plants 
growing in a deep, rich loam. Raspberries 
produce a thick mass of fibres near the sur¬ 
face, and, therefore, are very susceptible to 
drought, which causes the fruit to come small 
and shrivelled. Before a new plantation is 
made, the ground should be trenched two 
good spits deep, or, what is better, feet. 
This must, however, in some measure depend 
on the character of the subsoil, as, if it be of 
an inferior quality, it will not be advisable to 
bring much of it to the surface. When 
trenching, plenty of manure or garden refuse 
should be worked into the ground. The best 
time for planting is as soon as the canes have 
shed their leaves. The mode of planting 
must, in some measure, be regulated by the 
form in which tho canes are intended to be 
trained. Where stakes are available, the 
simplest plan is to tie the bearing cane9 to 
them, taking care that they are securely fixed 
in the soil. The stakes should stand out of 
the soil about 4fr feet, and to each of them 
should be tied, when the plants have become 
established, five or six of the strongest and 
best-placed canes fnSm'eaoh stool iffter the 
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fruiting-canes of the previous season have 
been removed. Assuming that this plan of 
training is adopted, they should be planted in 
lines not less than 5 feet npart, and the dis¬ 
tance asunder in the line should be the same, 
or not less than 4 feet. They will not throw 
up very strong growths the first year, but if 
the fruit be sacrificed and the canes cut to 
within 1 foot of the ground, they will throw 
up much stronger canes the following season. 
Another mode of training is called the hedge 
system, which consists in placing strong posts 
at each end of the row, connecting these with 
galvanised wires, strained through interven¬ 
ing iron standards. Thus a trellis is formed, 
on which tho canes are trained, and, if pro¬ 
perly fixed, a plantation of Raspberries thus 
treated will last for years. Where this sys¬ 
tem is adopted, the canes should be planted 
about 1 foot apart, and the shoots should be 
trained a little diagonally. Some growers 
dispense wholly with supports; they merely 
place the canes in bundles and unite the tops 
from each pair of stools, thus forming a series 
of arches, on which the fruit is borne. This 
is, however, a plan which cannot be recom¬ 
mended. After planting, surface-dress with 
decayed manure. During the summer the 
ground muot be kept clear of w eeds, and the 
soil occasionally loosened with the Dutch hoe. 
When the plants have become established, 
and the young canes in the growing season 
have made about a foot of new wood, all 
useless suckers should be pulled away, in 
order to admit light and air to such cancs 
as are selected to remain. When the fruit is 
gathered, the canes that have borne it should 
be at once cut out, so as to give increased 
space to those intended to boar next year's 
crop, and, as soon as the leaves have fallen, 
the latter should be thinned and regulated. 
After regulating the canes, some recommend 
that the ground be dug and a quantity of 
manure worked in about the roots, but it is 
questionable whether such practice is not a 
mistake. A better plan is to loosen the sur¬ 
face with a steel fork, and then to mulch with 
2 inches or 3 inches of decayed manure, which 
will protect the surface roots from frost in 
winter and drought in summer.] 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Covering a Vine border.—Will you kindly toll 
me if it would benefit an outside Vine border 1o 
rover it with corrugated iron during the winter? 
The vinery is heated to grow mixed plants through 
the winter.- Constant Reader, Newbury. 

[If the border is in a properly moist con¬ 
dition, you may cover it with corrugated 
iron sheets to throw oft rain and snow water 
during winter. But in our opinion there is 
nothing to beat a layer of fresh, dry tree- 
leaves, 1 foot thick, with a little long litter 
laid on top to hold them in place, as a winter 
protection for an outside Vine-border. We 
may here point out that the maintenance of 
a heated atmosphere during the winter for 
the purpose of growing a miscellaneous lot 
of plants is bad practice. This has a debi¬ 
litating effect on the Vines, as it deprives 
them of their natural period of rest, and 
should be discontinued—i.e., if the Vines 
I are to be the first consideration and you 
I look for them to give you good returns.] 

I Manuring fruit-trees.— I have just come into 
possession or a largo garden, with a lot of Apple, 

I Pear, and Plum-trees, most of them, probably, about 
I twenty years old. Ibcy have had good attention in 
the way of pruning, etc., and do not lock at all 
amiss; but, by what I can make out, have never hnd 
1 any manure except road-«crapingB. The coil is light. 

I rock underneath. I have the run of any quantity of 
bone-meal, kainit, and basic slag (nitrate of soda in 
j the spring), but am rather at a loss to know how to 
mix it to get the best results. I should be very 
pleased if you will let rne know about what quantity 
to each tree, all garden ground, not orchard. 1 
I thought of giving the artificials now and then a good 
coat of rotten manure on the top later on.-N imrod. 

[Although your Apple-trees have been 
twenty years planted, yet it speaks well for 
the soil they are growing in that they look 
well, having had proper attention in pruning. 
To advise letting well alone may seem to be 
other than bold, yet when trees intended to 
produce fruit are doing well it may be un¬ 
wise to give them liberal manuring, lest it 
ehould create undue leaf and wood growth 
rather than fruit. When trees are somewhat 
stunted, making little or no growth, then a 
liberal manuring is good, as it is evident they 
badly need feeding. If carrying a fruit crop, 


which is always exhausting, then a dressing 
of manure does good. In y<?ur case the most 
we ehould advise, seeing the trees look so 
well, would be a dressing of 5 lb. of basic slag 
and 2 lb. of kainit well mixed and finely 
crushed, to each tree, the manure being d s- 
tributed 10 feet wide round each one. It is 
of no use to apply manure close to the stems, 
as in the case of such trees as yours the roots 
are some distance away. This dressing 
should be applied at once, and be pointed in 
with a fork several inches deep. Nitrogenous 
manures, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, tend to create an excess of 
leafage, which, again, creates strong wood 
! growth. Still, applications of either of these 
| manures are helpful when treo growth is 
| stunted. Any top-dressing of animal manure 
j is best applied when fruit crops are heavy, as 
| so applied tho trees greatly benefit at a time 
j of stress and when good feeding helps them 
to create new fruit-buds or spurs for the 
Following year. Far too much is it the rule 
to neglect manuring trees when in fruit. If 
you were to give your trees so great a manure 
dreeeing as you suggest much harm may be 
done. In the future, once you get the trees 
to crop, quite small but fairly frequent dress¬ 
ings of manure do wonders to maintain fruit¬ 
fulness and fairly robust health.] 

Strawberry plants as yearlings. —I fear 
the uee of the term “ annual," as applied to 
Strawberry plants, is apt to be misleading, 
as no Strawberries are “ annuals " in the ac¬ 
cepted sense of that term. To put out plants 
! comparatively close together, and, after fruit- 
' ing them, the succeeding year, to destroy 
them, is merely a method of culture, but does 
not in any way change the Strawberry's 
nature. The plan which has juet recently 
been discussed is a very old one, and many 
gardeners have practised it in the past, but 
only in relation to first earlies, to get from 
Ihem specially early, fine fruit. Mr. C. Her¬ 
rin, when at Dropmore, used to plant a por¬ 
tion of a south border every autumn, either 
with Keen's Seedling or Vicomtesso Heri- 
cart dc Thury, to get from those specially fine 
early fruits. It was beforo the days of Royal 
Sovereign, the specially favoured early 
variety of to-day. In that case the plants 
were put out 12 inches apart each way. No 
j sooner had the crop of fruit been taken than 
; the plants were cleared off, the ground dug, 

| and autumn vegetable cropped, being fol¬ 
lowed in the spring by first early Peas. After 
! those, again, came Strawberries, and the re- 
| suits wore always very fine crops and fruits, 
j The preparation of mounds for such purpose 
! is a matter of some special importance, as, of 
| course, it is, under any circumstances. To 
j my mind, excellent as may be layering into 
I small pots, to later shift on into larger ones 
for forcing, I prefer the selection of strong 
runners early, and dibbling them out into a 
specially well-manured and prepared nursery 
bed, 6 inches apart, shading when needed for 
a week until roots were formed, then keeping 
growth active by liberal waterings. In three 
months such plants would be very strong, and 
have masses of fibrous roots. Those lifted 
and planted out 12 inches apart from the 
middle of September, with roots and soil in¬ 
tact, would make very robust plants, having 
stout crowns, that would bloom finely the fol¬ 
lowing spring.—A. D. 

Gooseberries In pots.— Young plants spe¬ 
cially trained for the work will bear well in 
a cool-house. Those who grow trees in pots 
may introduce a few trees round the margins 
of Ihe borders, or they may be grown in any 
cool-house. Three or four-yenr-old bushes, 
on short stems, with five or six leading shoits 
staked out. will produce a good many berries. 
The large-fruited kinds will be best, and they 
should be potted in 7-inch pots in good loam 
and a little manure, mixed with basic slag. 
Pot firmly. In pruning, leave in plenty of 
young wood if heavy crops of fruit are 
wanted. The following are good varieties for 
pot culture:— Red: Companion, Whinham’s 
I Industry, Ironmonger. Green: Green Lon¬ 
don, Keepsake, Telegraph. While: Anta¬ 
gonist, Whitesmith, Snowdrop. Yellow: 
Leader, Golden Lion, Trumpeter, Leveller. 
Get them potted at once. Put leaves outside 
the pots, plunged and sheltered for the pre¬ 
sent. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CHINESE PLANTS FOR POLES. 

The greatest change that has come to our 
northern gardens in the last decade is due to 
the exploration of North China by botanists, 
and the consequent flood of new plants sent 
home by tho collectors who followed in their 
steps. Of tho first collection made for Messrs. 
Veitch by Mr. Wilson, a largo number were 
climbers. Even so 6tiff-necked a family as 
the Monkshood provided a slender, twin¬ 
ing member in Aconitura Hemsleyanum, 
and new Vines and Brambles promised 
to add great beauty to our gardens 
whero space could bo found for them. 
Tempted by their beauty, I planned the 
double line of poles alongside a paved path, 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
will bo at once seen that after three seasons 


this species, it appears, is dioecious, and 60 
far the different sexes have not been sepa¬ 
rated in cultivation, and, unjess both were 
growing close together, no fruit could appear. 
The fine, large-leaved variety of Vitis ar- 
mata known as Veitchii is planted on the next 
pole, but was a small plant, and has only now 
reached to the top of its pole. It promises 
to be a very handsome Vine. The older and 
typical form of armata, it will be seen, has 
in the same time fully clothed the next cross¬ 
piece, and is one of the most vigorous and 
satisfactory Vinos I know for such work. The 
i young growths are thickly covered with short, 
blunt spines, whence it derives its specific 
name, and I admire the curious, warty effect 
of these ; but once I was asked why I allowed 
so many green-flieB to cover its shoots. Vitis 
megalophylla has proved a strong grower, 
and with its enormous compound leaves looks 
so unlike a Vine as to be of great interest 



Tergola covered with Chinese Vine, in Mr. Bowles' garden at Myddclton House, Waltham Cross. 


some of these poles are well covered, while 
others still show their bare bones. 

Perhaps a few notes on the more suitable 
plants for poles will help others who wish to 
clothe such a dividing-line with climbers. The 
firet pole, seen on the right-hand side, sup¬ 
ports Wistaria multijuga, a disappointing 

E lant so far in this position, for, while one I 
ave grown as a standard produces its yard- 
long spikes of bloom in hundreds, this speci¬ 
men has given me but very few, and shows a 
tendency to drop the flower-buds unopened. 
I suspect dryness at the root, due to old trees 
not far off, may cause this. The next plant, 
with large leaves, on the cross-piece over the 
path, is Actinidia chinensis, a wonderfully 
hardy, free-growing climber for such a posi¬ 
tion, and very beautiful in its young growth 
of crimson plush shoots and rich green leaves. 
I fear its flowers are not likely to charm us 
in colder parte of Britain, and those produced 
in Mr. Woodall’s garden at Nice were disap¬ 
pointingly inconspicuous. Still less must wo 
expect the edible, Gooseberry-like fruits, for 
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when grown among others. I think, however, 

' it would be more suitable for clothing a dead 
tree than 60 limited a space as my posts allow 
I of. Vitis Thomsoni, with graceful Virginia 
Creeper-like leaves, of a good purple tint, on 
the other hand, is very elegant and suitable 
i for a post, but it has proved slightly tender, 
and gets cut back each winter so much that it 
takes most of the summer to recover and re- 
clotho its post. In a more sheltered position, 
perhaps it would bo the best of all. Vitis 
i Thunbergi is like a giant V. Coignetiae, and 
has done well, and is certainly handsomer 
i than the last-named, but the seasons have not 
been favourable for autumn colouring since I 
planted these, and I have not yet enjoyed the 
glorious tints the species is said to produce. 
Perhaps St. Luke’s summer will live up to it« 
reputation this year, and paint my Vine. 

Other plants, not of Chinese origin, that 
have done well on these poles, are the beauti¬ 
ful old Claret Vine, the only variety I have 
given two poles to. I need not say more, I 
think. Vitis Labrusca, the American Fox- 


Vine, and V. humulifolia,tlie Hop-leaved Vine, 
also clothe posts, but I fear this latter will 
never produce its lovely turquoise-blue fruits 
in such an open position, as it needs the pro- 
1 tection of a verandah to do so in this part of 
1 the world. I find plants that like a little 
i shade do excellently at the foot of the poles, 
and Heucheras, Epimediums, Asarums, 
American species of Violets, 6uch as the 
I yellow Viola scabriuscula, cucullata, white, 
blue, and pied, sorora, canadensis, and what 
I believe is the white form of V. Riviniana, 
and some interesting species of Primulas, 
chiefly of the Oxlip and Cowslip type, make a 
bright edging of colour in Bpring, and of 
various-coloured foliage for most of the year. 
Even the cracks in the pavement providehomea 
i for small plants. Ilelxine Soleirolii, Mentha 
j Requienii, with its delicious Peppermint 
scent, Viola scabriuscula, Crocus zonatuB, 
golden-leaved Potentilla Anserina, and a few 
others are quite happy in these spaces, and 
Corydalis ochroleuca, with its ivory-white 
flowers and pleasant glaucous leaves, colonises 
the left side of the steps, as shown in the pic¬ 
ture, and places its babes out in tho world 
along the cracks, and the double Welsh Poppy 
! owns tho opposite corner. 

The plants in the tubs are the common form 
of Agapanthus umbellatus, but they havo to 
be taken under cover for the winter. 

E. Augustus Bowles. 

I Waltham Cross. 

THE SNOWDROP-TREE 

(HALESIA TETRAPTERA). 

This is one of a small genus of North Ameri¬ 
can deciduous trees or comparatively small 
growth which are quite hardy in this country. 
The commonest species is the subject of this 
i note, which is one of the most ornamental 
of flowering trees. In spring, generally in 
I the early part of May, it is covered with a 
profusion of pure whito blossoms, which in 
form resemble the Snowdrop, hence its popu¬ 
lar name. Introduced as long ago as 1756, it 
is etill by no means 60 extensively grown as 
i its beauty warrants. If given a rich, open 
soil and abundant moisture, it makes every 
year a charming display. The flowers are 
borne in clusters of three or four on short 
stalke, and the leaves push forth just after 
the flowers have expanded. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that the tree is not more widely 
grown, as it is not only of great beauty when 
in bloom, but after the flowers are shed the 
four-winged seed-vessels, from which tho tree 
takoe its specific name, adhere to the 
branches ana thus impart a picturesque ap¬ 
pearance to the tree for the remainder of the 
! year. Tho seeds generally ripen in this 
1 country. This is one of tho trees that thrive 
only under exceptional conditions, as rc- 

g ards soil and shelter, for, growing as it docs 
y the waterside in America, it requires a 
moist root-run. Some small trees planted in 
j a thoroughly decomposed peat bog made 
astonishing growth, and in twelve years had 
attained a height of 20 feet. There are few 
estates of any extent that do not contain eomo 
damp ground in a sheltered place suitable 
for the requirements of this tree, and to thoso 
who are possessed of such, *no better advice 
can be given than to plant at the first favour¬ 
able opportunity. Though the tree is said to 
reach a height of from 20 feet to 30 feet, it 
is rare to meet with specimens of even 20 feet 
! in this country. The other day, in a 
l garden in Kidderminster, I saw a tree that 
I was about 28 feet in height with a branch 
spread of 48 feet and a girth of trunk of 
over 5 feet. This tree, I was informed, was 
planted more than sixty years ago. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Decalsnea Fargesi.— The Barberry order 
oontains several curious and interesting 
genera, which, from outward appearance, 
look to have little in common with Berberis. 
One of these is noticeable in Decaisnea, a 
1 genus represented by a couple of species, one 
from the Himalaya and the other from 
Western China. The latter, D. Fargesi, is 
the hardier, and in the neighbourhood of 
London has stood out-of-doors, unprotected, 
for several years without injury. It was 
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originally discovered by Father R. P. Farges 
in the Province of Szechuan, and it was 
named and described by M. Franchet in the 
French “Journal of Botany” for 1892. It 
has since been collected by other explorers 
in the Provinces of Szechuan, Hupeh, and 
Yunnan, at elevations ranging from 9,000 feet 
to 13,000 feet, while it has also been met with 
on the Tibetan frontier. Under cultivation, 
it forms a bush, with numerous branches 
springing from near tho ground. The pin¬ 
nate leaves are frequently each between 
2 feet and 3 feet long. The yellowish flowers, 
borne in large panicles, male and female 
flowers appearing in the same head, are fol¬ 
lowed by curious, sausage-shaped violet fruits, 
and containing flat, thick-shelled black seeds, 
set in mucilaginous matter. The principal 
distinction between this and tho Himalayan 
D. insignia is seen in the fruit, for the fruit of 
the Himalayan species is larger and golden in 
colour, the seeds also being almost as large 
again. The fruits of D. Fargesi are each 
from 2 inches to 3 inches long. It appears to 
have been first grown in Europe by M. Vil- 
morin at Les Barres, seeds having been re¬ 
ceived from Father Farges. Light loamy 
soil, containing a little peat, appears to suit 
its requirements, and anyone in the warmer 
parts of the country who is fond of out-of-the- 
way Bhrubs would do well to give it a trial, 
for it is perfectly distinct from anything else 
in the garden, and is at the same time orna¬ 
mental.— D. 

Hydrangea panlculata. — Intending 
planters should make note of this. It is 
really one of the finest hardy shrubs in culti¬ 
vation, and is quite as effective as its rela¬ 
tive II. Ilortensia, which, except in very 
favoured localities, requires protection. 
For small gardens this Hydrangea is valu¬ 
able, os it can easily be kept within bounds, 
and it has the merit of blooming at a season 
of the year when variety is especially wel¬ 
come. Few things are more striking than a 
well-established plant carrying a dozen good 
heads of bloom. It is one of the few flower¬ 
ing shrubs that inay be used in intimate 
association with hardy perennials, and were 
its merits moro fully known it would be 
more often used in that way. At the same 
time it is quite at home in the shrubbery, 
always taking care that it is not deprived 
of breathing space bv other stronger grow¬ 
ing things. It. has been found that the hrst 
results are obtained by annually cutting 
dow n to strong buds at the base of the steins. 
In this way much finer heads of bloom are 
obtained and the plants are kept dwarf. 
This species, like its relative, needs plenty 
of strong food. Therefore, a top-dressing 
of manure should be forked in every winter. 
Those who have small front-gardens would 
find it very useful.— Byfleet. 

Berberis dlctyophylla.— This is a very dis¬ 
tinct Barberry, and one which is well worth 
inclusion in collections of choice shrubs. It 
is a comparatively recent introduction, for it 
was distributed by Mons. Maurice L. de Vil- 
morin in 1897. Pdre Delavay, & French mis¬ 
sionary, first discovered the plant at an ele¬ 
vation of 3,000 feet in Yunnan, and it has 
since been recorded by other collectors. Un¬ 
der cultivation, we see it as aspreading bush, 
4 feet to 5 feet high, conspicuous by its glau¬ 
cous sterns. The leaves, inch to i inch 
long, are broadest nt the apex, arid show an 
occasional spine on the margins. Their prin¬ 
cipal attraction lies in the glaucous under¬ 
surface. As with most of the other members 
of the family, the branches are armed with 
stout spines. Usually one, hut occasionally 
two or three, are found at the base of each 
loaf axil. Tho yellow flowers apjK>ar singly, 
or in pairs, from the leaf-axils in May, and 
they are succeeded in autumn by bright red 
frill's. As in the case of other Barberries, no 
difficulty need he experienced with its culture, 
for it thrives under similar conditions to our 
native species, and may be expected to suc¬ 
ceed in any ordinary garden soil.—D. 

Viburnum Wrightl.— rhis is not a new 
shrub, still, it is among those deemed un¬ 
common in cultivation. At. its flowering 
jeriod, in spring, there is nothing particu- 
arlv uncommon in its blossoms, its little 
clusters of white flowers-b«yng no more attrac- 
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tive than thoso of many species long in cultiva¬ 
tion. It is in late summer and autumn that 
its great attraction is evident, in its display 
of its scarlet berries. When in vigorous 
growth there is a cluster at the end of every 
shoot. The clusters start from the apex of 
the shoot, making a stem of about a half-inch 
in length ; it then divides itself into a tri¬ 
angular division, and this division is again 
divided, then bears small scarlet berries on 
short stems. These berries are about the 
size of those of the deciduous Holly, but are 
oblong, not round. Owing to the divisions of 
the stems of the bunches, tho berries afe not 
clustered, but etand out apart from each 
other, adding to the charming effect red 
berries always give in autumn.— Florists' Ex¬ 
change. [In the ‘‘Kew List of Trees and 
Shrubs ” the name of this is given as V. 
phlebotrichum.— Ed.] 

Loropetalum chlnense.— This is usually 
regarded as a epring-flow’ering shrub, but at 
Kew just now it is in the temperate-house in 
full bloom. It is a member of the Witch- 
Hazel family, and, like most of the llama- 
melis, the showiest portion of the inflores¬ 
cence consists of the long, strap-shaped 
petals, which are, however, in the case of 
the Loropetalum, longer than those of tho 
Haraamelis, and, when fully expanded, pure 
white, though at first they have a greenish 
tinge. These flowers are disposed in little 
clusters at the tips of the branches and in 
the axils of the uppermost leaven. It is a 
branching, profusely-flowered shrub, of con¬ 
siderable value for decoration under glass, as 
in a general way it is not thoroughly hardy in 
the open ground. It is a native of China, but 
also occurring on the Klinsia Hills. It was 
introduced to cultivation by Charles Maries 
in 1880. This Loropetalum was given a first- 
class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on March 13th, 1894.—X. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
SHOW. 

Those who think the interest in the Chrysan¬ 
themum is on the wan? should have visited the 
last exhibition. It appeared a decided ad¬ 
vance on those held within recent years, both 
in the quantity and the quality of the blooms. 
Japanese, incurved and singles, w hich may be 
regarded as the three leading types of the 
flower, were splendidly represented. I never 
remember better or larger decorative displays 
from the trade growers than on this occasion, 
and a remarkable group of cut Dahlias is 
w'ortli recording, as showing the mild weather 
of recent weeks. The exhibits generally were 
given more room than usual, and it was thus 
possible to move about the building and in¬ 
spect the flowers with comfort. From a cul¬ 
tural point of view’, the classes of interest 
were those for forty-eight distinct kinds of 
Japanese and thirty-six incurved, one of a 
sort. It is here that one finds representative 
varieties, new and old. The first prizes were 
obtained by Mr. T. Stevenson, Addlestone, 
and Mr. W. Mease, Ijcathcrhoad. By no 
means the least interesting class was that for 
a dozen vases of incurved blooms, three in a 
vase. This was well contested, and gave one 
an idea how well these trim flowers look so 
exhibited. The first prize was taken by Mr. 
W. Higgs, Leathorhead, with an exceedingly 
well-set up lot. The varieties in the above 
classes were those often given in the pages of 
C.akdemno, and I will not now give a long 
list of names. A striking exhibit was half-a- 
dozen blooms of the yellow Hon. Mrs. Lopes 
in a vase ; but this variety generally was not 
what one expected it to be. Another notable 
exhibit was a table of cut blooms of single 
Chrysanthemums, in which the pure white 
Mensa and the chocolate-shaded Leo played a 
prominent part. These are two handsome 
sorts, of recent introduction. A few Pom¬ 
pons and Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums 
were to be seen, but these are so insignificant 
that classes for them may well not be pro¬ 


vided for in future schedules, as they create 
so little interest. Plants in pots, too, r.re now 
seldom well done, but here I must refer to a 
group of pretty little specimens in 5-inch pots. 
These, less than 2 feet high, had on each from 
a dozen to a score of fair-sized blooms, nice 
subjects for decoration. 

The interest in a large representative ex¬ 
hibition like that of the National Society to 
cultivators generally is in the new varieties. 
On this occasion there were several really 
good novelties, which obtained the first-claes 
certificate. The Japanese varieties were: 
I). B. Crane, bronzy-yellow’, a huge bloom, of 
drooping form ; its Bize and other good quali¬ 
ties will make it a popular exhibition variety. 
Mr. Richard A. Whitty is a terra-eolta shade 
of crimson, with golden reverse. It is broad 
of petal, of immense size, of long, semi-droop¬ 
ing shape, and extra good in substance. 
Countess of Granard is a buff, shaded yellow, 
and a large, full, mop-like flower. Mrs. 
G. E. Kelly, rosy-crimson, tipped yellow, is 
a large bloom, with excellent show qualities. 
F. Chandler is, again, somewhat similar in its 
shades of crimson and yellow, and is a large, 
massive flower. Mary Poulton has blooms of 
a pretty, mauve-pink shade, and should bo 
liked for its size and shape. Mrs. F. C. 
Stoop is very distinct in the shades of soft yel¬ 
low and pink. One or tw’o of the newer kinds 
noted in the stands were Kara Dow, a grand 
bloom, of a terra-cotta-red, with gold points ; 
White Queen, very pure and massive ; Fran¬ 
cis Jolliffe, buff-vellow, Buffused pink, dis¬ 
tinct and good. Ethel Thorpe obtained a cer¬ 
tificate as an incurved. It is largo, well¬ 
shaped, and is of a bright mauve tint. Eva 
Smith, white, and Maritana, soft yellow, are 
two other sorts of the incurved type growers 
should note. In singles, Mrs. Tresham 
Gilby, a fine yellow, obtained as a sport from 
one of the Edith Pagram family, is an acqui¬ 
sition. Ceddie Mason, crimson, is both 
large and distinct. 

The amateur classes proper did not appear 
to be well filled, nor did I notice any espe¬ 
cially handsome blooms in this smaller divi¬ 
sion. In some former years this wa3 not so, 
but it cannot be that those who grow tho 
flower purely as a hobby are less keen than 
usual. In regard t-o the table decorations, 
there did not seem anything out of the com¬ 
mon—in fact, these were somewhat disap¬ 
pointing, as, with the material at hand so 
many choice single sorts, as well as other 
light looking varieties one might expect new 
and striking modes of arranging them. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

An old-fashioned border Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.— After the glory of the early-flowering 
outdoor Chrysanthemums has passed, and 
some of the very earliest kinds are beginning 
to fade, it is pleasing to turn to the display 
made by some of the later-flowering kinds. 
There is no more useful variety for flowering 
outdoors in late October and the earlier half 
of November than the old Pompon named 
President. Many yearB ago it was much ad¬ 
mired, and frequently seen at Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions, but, as newer varieties came 
along, old stools were relegated to the gar¬ 
den, and here they are to be met with in all 
sorts of places. I have seen this plant luxu¬ 
riating in a forecourt in a Dublin city gar¬ 
den, affording a welcome display of colour 
in the dull November days, and throughout 
Great Britain many gardens arc made more 
attractive by its inclusion therein. A few 
days ago I came across a really beautiful lot 
of plants in an allotment garden close by, 
the plants very sturdy and branching, and 
bearing brilliant rosy-crimson bl isbohir. There 
may be others of these excellent old-fashioned 
Pompons that are not now 7 seen nt exhibi¬ 
tions, and that may be equally effective in 
the outdoor garden during late October and 
November. The Pompons seem to withstand 
our British climate in the late autumn better 
than most other flowering plants. A few 
others worth trying are: Rosinante, rosy- 
blush ; Prince of Orange, orange ; Miss Bate¬ 
man, orange-brown ; Rose Trevenna, rose ; 
Sceur Melanie, white; and Lizzie Holmes, 
canarv yellow, tipped rose.—W. V. T. 

* • iralfron 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIUM MYRIOPHYLLUM. 

This Lily, which first flowered in this 
country in 1904, is a native of Western 
China at an elevation of between 3,000 feet 
and 4,000 feet. It is allied to L. leucanthum, 
from which it is distinguished by its narrow 
leaves densely crowded on the stems and the 
absence of bulbils. It is the handsomest of 
the Browni group. The flowers, as may be 
seen by the illustration of a pot-grown plant, 
are largo and funnel-shaped, being 6 inches 
long and horizontally disposed. The blooms 
are marked with purple, as in L. Browni, 
on the outside, the inside of the tube canary- 


Pincliing out the tops of plants has, of course, 
a tendency to make them bushy, but in such 
a lofty structure, and, in addition, shaded by 
climbers and a neighbouring tree, you can¬ 
not expect to grow satisfactory specimens, es¬ 
pecially the Carnations and Pelargoniums 
named by you. The only class of plants likely 
to give any satisfaction are the bolder forms 
of greenhouse Ferns, such as Adiantum 
cuneatum, A. elegans, A. Latbomi, Asplenium 
bulbiferum, A. Nidus, Blechnumcorcovadense, 
B. occidental, Cyrtomium falcatum, Davallia 
brasiliensis, D. bullata, D. Tyermani, Diek- 
sonia antarotica (Tree-Fern), Lastrea patens, 
Microlepia hirta, Nephrolepis exaltata and 
sports, Onychium japonicum, Polypodium 
aureum,Polypodium Mayi, Pteris crctica albo- 


growing Begonia Lynchiana, otherwise Be¬ 
gonia lloezli, from Mexico, with large, flat¬ 
tened corymbs of bright red flowers. There 
are two or three varieties of B. semperflorens 
gigantea, varying somewhat in the colour of 
the flower, stature, and other particulars. 
That known as rosea, in which the blossoms 
are of a deep rose colour, is one of the best. 
The Begonias of this class are very easily 
struck from cuttings in the spring, and if 
i those taken at that period are potted on when 
necessary, they will be by now good flowering 
, examples in 5-inch or 6 inch pots. With an 
occasional stimulant at the roots, and a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. to 60 degs., these same 
plants will continue to flower for a very long 
1 time.—G. S. C. 



Lilium uiyriophyllura (pot-grown). From a photograph in Mossrs. Wallace and Co.’s nuraory at Colchester. 


yellow for two-thirds of its length and the 
rest of the flower pure white. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

A lofty, shaded conservatory.—I have a con¬ 
servatory, 18 feet long. 13 feet wide, and 20 feet 
high. I find everything is drawn up, and am advised 
to pinch off tops. 1 have a Plumbago and Taesonia 
growing there. Would it not be better to train them 
over the roof, so as to bring the light from side? 
The houge has east and 60 uth aspect (mo6tly east), 
and is much shaded there by a Holly. What plants 
•would do best in this kind of greenhouse? I have 
Pelargoniums and Tree-Carnations at present.— New¬ 
port Pagnell. 

[By training the Plumbago and Taesonia 
over the roof, you will still further shut out 
the light, and cause the plants underneath to 
draw up even more^You do not say whether 
the Plumbago and/faesp«ja sre odk gained. 
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i lineata, Pterie cretica major, Ptoris serrulnta 
in variety, Pteris tremula, Pteris Wimsetti, 
Woodwardia orientalis, and Woodwardia 
| radicans.] 

Begonia semperflorens gigantea.— The 

specific name of B. semperflorens is well 
merited, as it will flower more or less con- 
i tinuously throughout the year. There are 
| many varieties, some of which, when used in 
the flower garden, attain a height of only a 
I few inches. That at the head of this note is 
[ in direct contrast to such as these, for it 
1 forms a bold-growing specimen from 2 feet 
I to 3 feet in height. The leaves and flowers 
are also of corresponding size, and ns a plant 
for the embellishment of the greenhouse, it is 
j decidedly useful. The parents of this are the 
I typical Begonia semperflorens and the tall 


Growing Lilium longiflorum in a room.- 

I have a dozen Lilium longiflorum bulb*. Could I 
grow these indoors (in a very light room) to flower 
by about January? Also, could I grow anything else 
indoors, say, if I used an oil-stove for a few hour* 
each day to keep up a temperature? Would they 
require plenty of water at commencement of growth? 
—Highgate Amateur. 

[If the bulbs are those of the ordinary 
Lilium longiflorum, it will be quite impos¬ 
sible to have them in flower by January, how¬ 
ever they are treated. Bulbs of Lilium Har- 
risi, which is really but a form of L. longi¬ 
florum, reach this country early in Augubt, 
and, if potted then, and grown on for a time 
in a greenhouse, giving them a little more 
heat later on, they may be had in bloom early 
in the New Year. Retarded bulbs, too, may 
be had in flower! ^iffliria&tDfny season, but you 
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are not likely to meet with any success in 
growing these indoors, as this Lily needs k 
very light position, and the buds would, in 
all probability, go blind. Furthermore, no 
regular temperature could be kept up in the 
way suggested, for to flower Lilies during the 
winter months, a night temperature of 
50 degs., rising 10 degs. or so during the day, 
should be maintained. If you had potted 
some Roman Hyacinths early in September, 
stood them out of-doors for a month or bo, in 
order to get them well rooted, and then taken 
them indoors, you would have had flowers 
about Christmas time or a little later. The 
same remarks will also apply to Paper-white 
Narcissi. The only thing we can recommend 
is that you at once obtain good bulbs of Daf¬ 
fodils, Hyacinths, Crocuses, Tulips, etc., and 
pot them without delay. If you take them 
indoors.at once, do not aim at keeping par¬ 
ticularly warm till the roots take possession 
of the soil—in fact, during that stage the 
colder the better, short of actual front. When 
first potted, they will not require much water, 
but the supply muft be increased as the roots 
grow.] 

Early - flowering Gladioli in pots. Should 
these be plunged in fibre in the same way ae 
Dutch bulbs in general, and taken into the green¬ 
house when the usual 2 inches or 3 inches of growth 
have been made, or should they be grown on in the 
greenhouse from time of planting? Any hinte as to 
treatment will be welcome. Can any other sorts 
besides reticulata be grown in pots? T.\ri.o\v. 

[The bulbs of these early-flowering Gladioli 
should be set an inch deep in the soil, arrang¬ 
ing some half dozen bulbs in a pot 6 inches in 
diameter. It is now time that the bulbs were 
potted, and for a month at least the pots 
would tie better if placed in a frame and 
plunged in ashes, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or leaves. 
The soil should be sandy loam of good 
quality, and the pots must be well drained. 
If the’ soil at potting-time is fairly moist, no 
water will be required, and the same treat¬ 
ment will be suitable till growth becomes 
active, when more moisture may be given. 

A temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. is 
suitable in which to place them after they 
have been lifted from the plunging material. 
G. brenchlevensis is sometimes grown in pots, 
but, generally speaking, it is only the early- 
flowering Gladioli that are given this culture. 
You may treat your Spanish Irises in the 
same way.] 

Keeping Cannae.—Will you kindly advise as to 
the treatment of Cannes after flowering? I had a 
fine lot bet year that I raised from seed (about 
forty). They grew into grand plants and flowered 
exceedingly well. This season I endeavoured to 
divide some. All of these died: and those l repotted 
without, division did very badly. 1 wintered them 
under the stage in their pots, as grown, and about 
the middle of March repotted all, and divided some, 
with results as above stated. 1 am afraid my treat¬ 
ment was at fault. Will you kindly advise an to 
f uturc treatincnt?- Cannas. 

[Cut off the stems to within 6 inches of the 
pot, and stand the plants in their pots under¬ 
neath the stage of the greenhouse, taking 
care that too much water does not fall on 
them when watering plants overhead. Keep 
them quite dry during the winter, and in 
March, just as growth is starting, shake them 
out and divide them, repotting in good loam, 
with a liberal addition of leaf-mould and 
sand. Stand them in a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs., and be very careful as to 
watering until the roots have begun to run 
freely in the new soil.] 

Olivia miniata.—Could any of your readers In¬ 
form me under what conditions Clivia miniata grows 
in South Africa? I have an idea it is a rock plant; 
but a friend who grows it maintains it does best in 
warm shade. Are plants of Clivia nobilis obtainable 
in England?—T. R. P. 

[In this country all the Clivias are grown 
under glass, a greenhouse answering well. 
They also do well as window plants, and may 
1 m? kept in good health for a long time in the 
dwelling-house. The variety nobilis, about 
which you inquire, has yellow flowers tinged 
with orange and tipped with green. Large 
examples of it are sometimes to be met with 
in old-fashioned gardens.] 

Tradescantia White Wings.- A well- 
known warm-house plant ie Tradescantia 
zebrina or zebrina pendula, as it is now 
called. It is of a free, creeping habit of 
growth, and, favourably situated, will root 
from every joint. For draping stages, car¬ 
peting the ground undarfceath the same, or 
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for furnishing hanging-baskets, it is an ex¬ 
tremely useful plant, while at Regent’e Park 
I recently notea it employed for carpeting the 
ground beneath tall specimens in 6ome of the 
beds. The variety White Wings, which is 
ju6t now very attractive in Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery at Chelsea, is a far more slender 
plant, whose leaves are about an inch long 
and half an inch in width. They are marked 
longitudinally with stripes of green and white 
—in some one colour and in come the other 
predominates. A notable feature is the 
bright violet suffusion which overspreads the 
leaf, and this character is especially pro¬ 
nounced in the case of suspended plants that 
are fully exposed to the light. It certainly 
affords a very pleasing variety to that gene¬ 
rally cultivated. The propagation and cul¬ 
tural requirements of both are equally 
simpler—X. 

Erica gracilis.— This is one of the most 
popular of the few greenhouse Heaths that 
are brought into Covent Garden Market in 
large quantities. It is also one of the easiest 
to grow, and model little plants, a mass of 
bloom, can be purchased at quito a cheap 
rato. The tiny flowers are of a pleasing rosy- 
purple colour, and while one form is at its 
best in the autumn, the other flowers in the 
spring. The method of culture has a good 
deal to do with the colour of the flowers. 
There used to be a form of Erica gracilis 
known as alba, in which tho flowers wero oc¬ 
casionally w'hite or nearly so, but in a general 
way they were more or less suffused with 
pink. A recent selection, under the name of 
nivalis, is a decided improvement on the old 
alba, for in some examples the flowers are 
beautifully white, though tinted blooms are 
frequently seen. Its sportivo character is 
often shown by the presence of a branch or 
two of the coloured kind on an otherwise 
well-marked example of nivalis. As a rule, 
Erica gracilis is tho first of the autumn¬ 
flowering Heaths to bloom, then the white- 
flowered Erica caffra, after which comes Erica 
hyemalis, so much appreciated about Christ- 
tas-time.—X. 


ROSES. 


ROSE NOTES. 

All beds or borders where it is intended to 
plant should be ready by now. If not, no 
time should be lost, because it is most essen¬ 
tial planting should be completed while the 
ground is still fairly warm. The favourable 
late season caused many Roses to retain their 
leaves much later than usual—indeed, many 
of my II. Perpetuate upon Brier stocks are 
still in full leaf. Thte should not cause de¬ 
lay in planting, but it is well to cut off the 
foliage when lifting, as, if left, it draws a 
considerable amount of sap from the wood 
and distresses it, causing shrivelling. In¬ 
stead of cutting off the leaves, I find it a 
capital plan to bury the plants for a few days, 
this plumping up the wood, and the leaves 
soon drop off. When planting very strong 
specimens, cut aw'ay as much as can be 
spared of their growth. If allowed to re¬ 
main, the points will shrivel and eventually 
die, exhausting the roots to no purpose. Very 
few plant firmiy enough, or take sufficient 
care to spread out the roots. Another fre¬ 
quent error is in manuring too heavily, no 
matter what the condition of the soil. If 
already good, do not add a lot near the roots, 
and never on any consideration allow manure 
to come into direct contact with them. After 
such a spell of dry weather—so dry. in fact, 
that my ground cracked moro than at any 
time during the present season the recent 
rains have been most welcome, and at the 
time of writing the roots leave the soil with¬ 
out iniury. Cuttings may still be put in, 
especially’of the later-growing varieties, such 
as the Wichuraiana and other climbers. 
The advantage of early planting cannot be 
emphasised too much in the case of standard 
stocks. So far as dwarfs are concerned, I 
prefer to wait until the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity in spring, believing the tender bark 
that has been forming under the ground all 
through the summer to bo safer if allowed to 
remain in the cutting-beds until the severest 


part of the winter is past. Much has been 
written about protection. The subject needs 
thought, as no hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down, so much depending upon the variety, 
nature of soil, position, and district in which 
the plants are grown. I would never protect 
with rotten manure, as it holds the water too 
much and is cold to the plants just when they 
need a drier protection. It does not matter 
so much what material is used so long as wo 
can keep tho plants dry and partially shel¬ 
tered from frost-laden winds. P. U. 


SOME STRIPED ROSES. 

Some of these are very pretty, but few of 
them produco a really well-marked flower, 
and frequently come self-coloured. We have 
two fairly good examples among tho Hybrid 
Perpetuate in Pride of Reigate and Merrie 
England. The former came from Gomtesso 
d’Oxford, and originated in the gardens of 
Mr. A. T. Waterlow, at Reigate, hence its 
name. The Rose varies very much, some¬ 
times even producing a true-coloured ex¬ 
ample of Comtesse d’Oxford. I have also 
known it revert to or produce a good flower 
of Pride of Waltham, another sport from 
Comtesse d’Oxford. The stripe in Pride of 
Reigate is a soft rosy-white, but an occa¬ 
sional flower will be Bpeckled rather than 
striped. It is somewhat singular that Merrio 
England should bo produced from a Rose that 
also gave two distinct sports at the sanie 
time. Merrie England coming from Heinrich 
Schultheis simultaneously with Mrs. Ilark- 
ness, another Rose that, liko Pride of 
Waltham, is self-coloured. A good, Merrie 
England has a taking appearance, while Mrs. 
llarkncss (syn. Paul’s Early Blush) is a soft 
rosy-pink throughout. Here, again, I have 
had examples of reversion in the most remark¬ 
able manner, even upon the same truss, and 
not always will the same shoot produce 
similar flowers. It is among the old Damask 
Roses that we find our best examples. York 
andi Lancaster is either striped with while 
upon a pale ground of rosy flesh or all of the 
latter colour. Perhaps the best is found in 
Rosa Mundi or Village Maid, which is deep 
red striped with white, and tho most con¬ 
stant of all the summer-flowering striped 
Roses. No doubt, this sported from the old 
Red Damask, which is of the same deep red 
as found in Rosa Mundi. Commandant 
Beaurepaire is of a bright rose colour, dis¬ 
tinctly striped with white and purple-violet. 
CEillet Parfait is another Damask with a red 
ground, striped with lilac and purple. A 
seedling from Rosa Mundi, named Belle des 
Jardius, w f as introduced in 1872 by M. 
Guillot, and is a violet-purple, striped with 
pure white. The best I know among the Tea- 
scented section is Rainbow, a striped form 
of Papa Gontier which sported in America. 
This is as good a grower and bloomer as 
its parent, and always has good flowers, 
whether striped or not. P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbing Roses lor greenhouse.-1 havo 
bought some climbing Roses for greenhouse. A 
staging runs all round on a level with the wood¬ 
work, which is 3 feet from tho ground. Would it 
he advisable to plant the Roses in the soil under 
the staging, where very little light from above 
would reach the roots, or keep them in pots? If 
you advise planting under staging, kindly give parti¬ 
culars as to compost to be used, etc.— Arthur (1. 
Ashby. 

[If you prepare some good holes for the 
Roses, we think it will be much the best to 
plant them out, especially on that side that 
receives the most sun. You should try and 
avoid having the staging immediately over 
the roots, for the drip from overhead plants 
u f ould not be at all congenial to the Rosen. 
Open out some holes 3 feet square, and as 
much in depth. Put about 1 foot thick of 
rubble in bottom, such as stones, clinkers, 
etc., and a few pieces of grassy turf over the 
whole ; then fill up hole with some of the 
soil taken out if it is good, mixing with it 
some well-decayed manure, also about 3 lb. 
of i-inch bones to each hole. Have this well 
mixed together before putting in the hole, 
and fill up about 6 inches or 8 inches higher 
than the ordinary level. After the soil has 
settled down, in a week or two, plant out 
the Roses, first taking the plants and soaking 
them in a bucket of water for a few minutes.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE JALAP-PLANT 

(IrOM.EA PURGA). 

I have had this for several years on a south 
wall, running over the windows, as may be 
seen by the illustration, and have hitherto 
been satisfied with its beauty when it gave me 
half-a-dozen flowers or so. This year the 
growth and flowers are all fresh, and, on No¬ 
vember 1st, there were many flowers fully 
open, with plenty of buds. I believe it to be 
hardy, but protect it every winter with 
6 inches of fine ashes over the root. My plant 
is growing among Ito6es, on a Chestnut trel¬ 
lis, and takes its own way up the trellis to a 
height of at least 14 feet or 15 feet, and 
would, I think, grow higher if there wore 
any support for it. 

This plant, which is the true Jalap of com¬ 
merce, gets the name from its native habitat, 
Xalapa, in Mexico. It is also known as Exo- 


Kew, however, with the protection afforded 
it, it must bo regarded as a climbing plant 
I for the greenhouse, and very beautiful it is 
under such conditions. The flowers, which 
are very freely borne, are somewhat smaller 
I than those of the native large-flowered Bind- 
1 weed (Convolvulus Sepium), while they are a 
kind of rosy-purple colour, varying a good 
deal in tint according to the time they have 
been open. It certainly merits more atten¬ 
tion than it gets as an autumn-flowering 
climber for the greenhouse. Grown without 
shade, as it is in the succulent-house at Kew, 
the flowers are better-coloured than if they 
develop in a shady spot.—X. 

AUTUMN PLANTING OF HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

As enthusiasts in Roses, Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, and other special flowers take 
notes as to the behaviour of favourite varie¬ 
ties, so the lover of hardy flowers notes any¬ 
thing that may prove attractive alike on the 


of large borders. It makes, too, a grand 
show in isolated beds on turf. The plants 
want careful watching, the foliage being very 
susceptible to the attacks of the leaf-boring 
maggot. In striking contrast to the Chrys¬ 
anthemum was a qew form of Geum chiloense, 
Mrs. Bradshaw, a variety with large, deep- 
crimson flowers. Planters should make a 
note of Gerbera Jamesoni. The colour of 
i the flowers is sometimes described as a bril¬ 
liant scarlet, but I do not agree with this. 

I should rather call it a fiery orange. The 
Gerbera wants a bit of light, well-drained 
soil and a warm, sheltered spot. No mistake 
can be made in assigning Coreopsis grandi- 
flora one or two positions. It is a great 
favourite alike on the border and for cutting. 
With the majority of people there seems a 
growing tendency to prefer seifs, especially 
in soft, pleasing shades, to a combination of 
startling, gorgeous colours. I noted this 
particularly this season in the case of Phloxes. 
In the newer varieties the seifs were the 
favourites. A new back-border plant is 
Galega Hartlandi, which grows, with liberal 
treatment, quite 5 feet in height. It wants a 
lot of room, and is inclined to trespass on 
other things. The large sprays of handsome 
lilac flowers are freely produced on long 
stems. It is seen to the best advantage with 
its own foliage. CEnothera fruticosa major is 
one of the showiest and most enduring mid¬ 
border plants we have. The fine display, too, 
made by the Japanese Anemones leads to tho 
conclusion that they, too, will have to be 
strengthened. The newer forms, like Prince 
Heinrich, in reds, and Whirlwind, in whites, 
with a sort of semi-double habit, are much 
more enduring, both on the border and in a 
cut state, than the types. Varieties of peren¬ 
nial Asters multiply to such an extent that 
it is extremely difficult to make a selection 
if there is not much room to spare, and it is 
not advisable to plant them too largely to 
the exclusion of other things. If I were re¬ 
stricted to one section, I think it would have 
to be Aster cordifolius. E. B. S. 


The Jaiap-plant growing over a window. 


gonium Purga, but, according to the Kew 
List, is now included in tho Ipoimeas. The 
flowers are salver-shaped, purplish in colour. 
The tubers are roundish, of variable size, the 
largest as large as an Orange, and of a dark 
colour. The tubers owe their well-known 
purgative properties to their resinous ingre¬ 
dients, and hence worm-eaten tubers are more 
valuable than sound ones, as the insects eat 
the farinaceous and woody portions, and 
leave the resin. W. 

--- This pretty flowering member of the 

Convolvulus family is just now blooming 
freely in the cool portion of the succulent- 
house at Kew. The plant used to be gene¬ 
rally grown in gardens under the name of 
Exogonium Purga. It is a native of Mexico, 
from whence it was introduced in 1838. The 
“ Dictionary of Gardening ” speaks of it as a 
stove twiner, but in the favoured parts of the 
country it forms a delightful feature out-of- 
doors, flowering there freely till cut off by 
the frost. Thej^ots may b^ in winter 
covered with a li^e prefectatarinl. At 
Digitized by VjOOSlt 


border and for cutting, with the view to in¬ 
creased planting. This is specially the case 
with those things which continue in beauty 
for some time. Where freedom, brilliance, 
nnd endurance are combined in single flowers 
it is advisable to rely mostly on them. I 
mean such things as Doronicum Harpur- 
Crewe, the tailor Erigerons, single Pyre- 
thrums, the newer forms of Chrysanthemum 
maximum, and the like. Special favourites 
in Pyrethrums this year have been Hamlet, 
James Kelway, and Mrs. Bateman Brown. 
In connection with these, it must bo remem¬ 
bered that they will repay liberal treatment, 
and although they will succeed in one place 
for years, the flowers are not to be com¬ 
pared with those from plants that have been 
lifted and replanted in deep, rich soil. The 
Chrysanthemums, especially Mrs. C. Low- 
thian Bell and King Edw ard, have also been 
exceptionally fine. The first-named marks a 
new departure in this useful and very attrac¬ 
tive family. Being dwarfer and considerably 
earlier, it" may be planted well to the front 


WATER LILIES IN TUBS. 

Water Lilies, which are invariably con¬ 
nected with the idea of a water garden, can 
be grow'ii without either large, elaborate 
tanks or running streams. Unquestionably 
these would be great conveniences, but with¬ 
out them Lilies can still be grown so as to 
afford a great amount of pleasure to the 
grower. Illustrations are an excellent- 
even if somewhat deceptive—means of ent : c- 
ing plant-growers to try many attractive 
plants, which, except for the picture, would 
never havo been thought about. My water 
arden was tho result of an illustration, a 
eautiful tubful of Water Lilies shown on 
an advertisement. Tho use of a tub seeming 
a feasible plan, I set about it, and have since 
been successful in having several varieties 
in a variety of colours, chiefly yellow, white, 
and various shades of pink. All of these 
have been grown in tubs. An empty petro¬ 
leum or other cask, with a 40-gallon capacity, 

! cut through the middle, makes two very 
good tubs. It matters very little what the 
cask has been used for previously. It is a 
good plan to have the tubs charred slightly 
inside with a shovelful of red-hot cinders 
before they arc to bo used. This treatment 
removes all impurities, smell, etc., and tho 
tubs last longer. Tho next important point 
is the selection of a proper position, which 
must be where the plants will have plenty 
of sunshine and bo well sheltered from north 
and east winds. A hole must now be dug in 
which to sink the tub, making it, deep enough 
to admit of the top part of the tub being 
1 inch or 2 inches above the level of the sur¬ 
rounding ground. Tho soil having been 
made firm round the tubs, a turf, or failing 
a turf, a few spadefuls of soil from some 
wet or marshy spot, may be placed in the 
bottom to the depth of 3 inches, for the roots 
to run into later on. Around the sides of the 
turf or soil should be placed pieces of 

chsrfioal tied to stones, which precaution will 
prevent them from floating. These pieces of 
charcoal, which should be about the size of 
a hen’s egg, will keep the contents pure and 
wholesome. Finally, the water, whic 
should be raiip, ffg^be poured in gent' 
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agai nat th e inside of the tub, to avoid dis- 
turhiffg^he turf or soil. After the water 
has been in the tubs for a few days, it will 
have been warmed by the sun’s rave, and will 
then be ready for the reception of the Lilies, 
which should be planted m shallow wooden 
crates made of Oak. Qld wire-netting* with j ' 
J * ar §f mes k» an6w ers very well. The word + 
***6ld ' should be noted, as new galvanised 
wire should never come into contact with any 
part of a plant, much less its roots. For 
planting Water Lilies in a crate, nothing is 
better than very thin turf that is taken from 
a water edge. After placing the turves upside 
down in^ the bottom of the crate, the roots 
of the Lily maj be spread out and planted on 
the turf, using a mixture of good loam with 
a little charcoal mixed in it, making it secure 
and firm by placing another thin, inverted 
turf on the top, which must be kept in posi¬ 
tion by lacing it with copper wire. After 
this the plant may be immersed in the water, 
where it will, with warm, sunny weather, 
soon start to grow. 

The tubs may be made attractive in another 
direction: by building a few ornamental 
stones around them in rockery form, so that 
a few alpines may be grown. This can easily 
be done, either with one or more tubs. In 
the case of three or four, they may be placed 
a little apart to accommodate the stones. 
Among these stones the mossy Saxifrages, 
Primula rosea, and others succeed remark¬ 
ably well, and give the water garden a pic¬ 
turesque appearance, and more particularly 
so when the plants furnish the edges of the 
tubs. One thing must never be lost sight of, 
that the plants among the stones should never 
in any way be allowed to grow too high, as 
the Water Lilies require all available sun¬ 
shine. The 


fine Glyceria, with its long, striped leaves, 
which are now in great demand for decora¬ 
tion. These beautiful leaves look well in 
glasses by themselves, or arranged with 
flowers, affording a suitable contrast.—J. 
Jeffrey, in the Scottish Gardener . 


Varieties of Lilies that may be grown in 
the miniature water garden require considera¬ 
tion. The Nymphaeas are certainly the most 
attractive. Many of them are gorgeoas, and 


LAYERING CARNATIONS. 

I have noticed there is still a tendency to 
raise the additional soil put round the old 
stools for the reception of the layers too high. 

This is a mistake, especially if watering is 
not very carefully performed, as in that case i mass of yellow, 
the soil is washed away, leaving the layer 
almost exposed. It is better to break up the 
ground round the old stems to a depth of, 
say, 1^ inches, breaking this well to pieces 
with a small fork, adding 2 inches of fresh 
soil, and incorporating it with the old. This 
will be quite sufficient for layering, and the 
young rootlets will not have to chance drying 
out. The soil should not be too light, but it 
must not err on the stiff side. An ideal com¬ 
post is three parts of 6andy loam, one of 
horse-droppings, thoroughly broken up, and 
a liberal dash of road-scrapings. Layers will 
root splendidly in this, and Tift well if it is 
kept moist. The operator, both in cutting 
and pegging down, must be cautioned not to 
cut too deeply, layers hanging on to the main 
stem by the merest thread seldom making a 
satisfactory plant. Sorts with thin, wiry 
6tems, like the Countess of Paris, should be 
kept moist for a time before they are cut. 

As above stated, it is necessary that watering 
should be carefully performed. Give a 
thorough soaking with a fine rose; after that 
a morning and evening spraying will suffice 
unless the weather is hot and dry. There is 
still a diversity of opinion as to the time when 
layers may be moved to their summer quar¬ 
ters. For many years I practised autumn 
planting, and the percentage of losses was 
very small, but there came a winter when 


emit a delightful fragrance.^ Naturally, ™ r VT ' ca “V , ° 

Wood Liliea, like other plants, vary in price nearIy "J 0 . 1 , 0 °. f lh « st « c1 ' "'»« lost, very 

v • L severe frost following three davs and nights 


of the newer and finer kinds being 
expensive, but there are a few very fine varie¬ 
ties which are known to be free growers, and 
which have beautiful flowers, that are within 
the reach of those who do not wish to plunge 
too deeply. Nymphsea purpurata rosea is 
one of the carmine-rose-coloured varieties 
grown. Its beautiful yellow stamens and de¬ 
lightful odour especially recommend it to 
lovers of this interesting class of plants. N. 
Laydekeri purpurata produces a beautiful 
rosy-crimson flower. There are several 
varieties of this shade of colour, but tlio two 
just named are known to be the best of that 
shade. There are several fine shades of yel¬ 
low, but for a clear yellow N. Marliucea 
chromatclla is one of tho best for growing in 
shallow water. Its flowers aro large and 
bright, and it is well worth a place even in a 
small collection. Should a yellow of a 
darker hue be desired, the lovely N. odorata 
sulphurea should be grown. For a white 
Lily, there is none to beat N. tuberosa, 
known to botanists as Nymphzea reniformis, 
which does well in shallow water, and seems 
to thrive as well in a tub as in a pond. In 
the latter it spreads rapidly, but does not 
flower so freely as when it is confined to a 
given space. The native white Water Lily, 
Nymphcea alba, is also worthy of a place. 

• With its delightful fragrance and pure white 
petals, it holds its own with many of the 
hybrids. The foliage of this Lily, when it 
commences its growth is very lovely, being 
of a coppery shade, and looking especially 
atttractive with the sunshine on them. 

Numerous other aquatics lend themselves 
to tub cultivation. Among the earliest to 
bloom is our native Bog Bean (Menyanthes 
trifoliata). When grown among the Nvm- 
phseas, it sends up its lovely flower-spikes in 
May, the beauty of which is enhanced by the 
dark green leaves. Houttonia palustris, or 
Water Violet, may, when variety is con¬ 
sidered, find a place in the little water gar¬ 
den. Its flesh-coloured flowers and Fern-like 
leaves all add to the charm of their com¬ 
panions. To those who prefer beautiful 
foliage, Glyceria aquatica foliue variegatis 
•an be recommended. Few, if any, of our 
trdy-foliaged plants can compare with this 


severe frost following three days and nights 
of dense fog, and from that time planting waB 
left over until spring. If practicable, ground 
should be bastard-trenched in wunter, work¬ 
ing in a liberal supply of thoroughly decom¬ 
posed manure, leaving the surface rough. 
Lift the layers carefully, so that the roots are 
not injured, and plant quickly, and rather 
firmly. It is well to give a mulch of Bhort 
manure, to keep the soil from drying out. 
This will be in a pulverised state by midsum¬ 
mer, and form a good ingredient for the* 
season’s layering. E. B. S. 

SOME STRIKING SUMMER BEDS. 
Plants vary greatly, both in growth and 
flowering under different climatic conditions, 
so that, despite care in cultivation and pre¬ 
paration of ground, things that are a success 
one season are not always so in another. A 
decided success this year has been a couple of 
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or in dwarf form, in company with Helio¬ 
trope, the combination of scarlet, white, and 
blue, if not very pronounced, being decidedly 
pleasing. Heliotropes have flowered fairly 
well, and were quite at their best early in 
September, large plants of President Gar¬ 
field and Piccoli respectively, with Cuphea 
and Koniga variegata, being very attractive 
beds. A study in yellow is furnished by 
Lantana Drap d’Or and & free-flowering 
dwarf deep yellow Nasturtium. This makes 
a handsome bed, and there is just enough of 
the Lantana foliage to slightly tone down tho 
mass of yellow. This shade is also well re¬ 
presented in taller plants by Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis and C. Burbidgei. Begonia 
Major Hope stands out, again, as one of the 
very best things in tho flower garden, and 
those possessing a good stock of it will have 
had some charming beds. It is seen at its 
best on a carpet of Koniga variegata, with oc¬ 
casional plants of Grevillea robusta, and, if 
the beds are large, a few nicely-grown, sym¬ 
metrical Fuchsia gracilis variegata. Two 
fine, bold beds have been furnished with 
Stadtrath Heidereich Canna, a variety with 
red flowers and handsome, rich, bronze 
foliage. Occasional small clumps of tho white 
form of Campanula pyramidali6 and Galtonia 
candicans were scattered through the beds, 
and these, in their respective seasons, formed 
a pleasing contrast io the rich hues of tho 
Cannas, and there is nothing at all incon¬ 
gruous in such a combination. Fuchsias, as 
usual, have been very good. One of the bent 
beds is a bold central planting of Ballet Girl, 
with a broad outer edging of Alice Hoffman. 

E. B. S 


THE PASQUE FLOWER 
(Anemone Pulsatilla). 

I would advise “Ken” not to disturb the 
seedlings until they have made a couple of 
young leaves next spring. A peculiarity of 
this species is that, if moved in a state of rest 
it often refuses to start into growth. Before 
I knew this, I lost at various times several 
hundred young plants. I could not under¬ 
stand why they should perish, the more so 
as the seed was saved from strong specimens 
of my own growth. It then occurred to me 
to try them in another way. I made up a 
nice bed of fine soil, and pricked them out 
early in May, 2 inches apart. Nearly every 
one grew, and made nice blooming crowns by 
the autumn. This is a much better way than 
putting out the seedlings in borders or on 
rockwork at once, as they can be better cared 
for through the summer months, whereas, 
grown among other things, they are apt to 
be overlooked at a critical period of their 
growth. The following year transplant to 
permanent quarters, observing tho same rule 
as regards the formation of young leaves be¬ 
fore disturbing them. Although this Ane¬ 
mone grows naturally on a chalk subsoil, I 
j have found that it is not at all fastidious, but 

_ a ___ L . _j flourishes in any fine, loamy soil. The great 

beds filled sparingly with 4-feet plants of j thing is to secure good drainage, as it dislikes 


Veronica Andersoni variegata, flowering 
splendidly just at present (September 12th), 
on carpets of Count Zeppelin (tuberous) and 
Triomphe de Lorraine (fibrous) Begonias. In 
one case dwarf plants of the Veronica are 
pegged down to form an edging; in the other 
the Begonia monopolises the whole of the 
ground apart from the tall plants. The 
fibrous Begonia has dark-purple foliage, and, 
as a rule, is very free, but from the latter 
standpoint is hardly so good as usual this 
year, owing, doubtless, to the sunless sum¬ 
mer. I am very partial to the Veronica in 
question, especially where bright plants are 
required to face a background of green 
foliage. Given good cultivation, the variega¬ 
tion is bright and pronounced, and the flowers 
large and freely produced. I have seen Paul 
Crampel Pelargonium used with it, but this 
grows too strong, and smothers the lower part 
of the Veronica. Large bushes, about 3 feet 
high, of the Cigar-plant (Cuphea platycentra), 
flowering mi*st profusely, look well on a car¬ 
pet of a very dwarf Ageratum. Introduced 
from Mexico away back in the early forties, 
this plant was originally only seen in the 
greenhouse, but has been grown outside now 
for many years, either in the way indicated 
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stagnant moisture at the roots. We have 
now a white variety of this Anemone, but, 
seeing that the type has been in cultivation 
so many years, it is curious that it has shown 
so little tendency to variation. I fancy that 
this may be due to the fact that it is a native, 
and that the cultivated plants come from our 
own wild form. I have raised a great many 
seedlings, but all have come perfectly true to 
the type. 

I once lived in the neighbourhood of Elbeuf, 
in Normandy, and, in company with a friend, 
an excellent botanist, was in the habit of 
making botanical excursions in the woods and 
on the Coteaux bordering the Seine, the flora 
of which is sub-alpine. One day my friend 
said: “I am going to take you to see the 
Fleur de Paque.” He led me to a locality 
where several acres of ground were thiokly 
studded with the Pasque-flower in many 
shades of colour, varying from almost white 
to the rich purple of our own native form. 
It was a wonderful sight, but did not impress 
me as it would do now. If I had only known, 
and had gathered seeds, as I could easily 
have done, and sent them to an English hardy 
plant-grower, I should have deserved well of 
English gardeners generally. It was a great 
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chance missed. Undoubtedly those plants 
still live and bloom in that locality, and 
which, probably, is as secluded as it was in 
my time. * J. Cornhill. 

FLOWER BORDER IN PARTIAL SHADE. 
This is a kind of border which is much to be 
desired— i.e., partly shaded, and broken up 
with trees here and there. In poor and warm 
soils especially, a little shade helps very much, 
and many plants enjoy it, the bloom being 
more prolonged and the effect much, better 
than in the stiff, stark border. 

REARRANGING THE HARDY PLANT 
BORDER. 

Any work of rearranging and replanting is 
best done now, as if left until later in the 
year there is always the chance of the sus¬ 
pension of operations for some considerable 
time, often, as a matter of fact, until the 
opening months of a new year. If only par¬ 
tial alteration and the introduction of new 
things arc contemplated, the task is compara¬ 
tively easy, for careful observation and occa¬ 
sional notes throughout the season will give 
a very good idea as to things which may be 
strengthened, altered, or dispensed with, not 
only so far as the plants themselves nro con¬ 
cerned, but in their positions on the border 


seems a growing inclination to specially 
J favour autumn flowers, possibly owing to the 
fact that new introductions in three of the 
great late-flowering families, the Phloxes, 

J Chrysanthemums, and Michaelmas Daisies 
have been very numerous, and also, with the 
approach of autumn and duller weather, that 
flowers are doubly welcome. In borders 
where space permits there may in some cases 
be mixed planting, always provided there is 
nothing incongruous in the mixing. Pyre- 
thrunis and Tufted Pansies, Lobelia fulgens, 
and Pinks, Japanese Anemones, and Statico 
i are a few things that may be associated, 
although, if there is a combination of colour 
in certain clumps, there is always a difficulty 
to contrast satisfactorily with thoso ad 
joining. 

It will bo found advisable to thoroughly 
, clear tho ground in the neighbourhood of 
some of the Asters, Hemeroeallis, Japanese 
Anemones, Spinea filipendula, and other 
things of very spreading habit, or they nre 
apt to como up in large numbers outside 
j their proper sphere. Montbretias, too, are 
great offenders in this respect, and all cor me 
must bo carefully removed. Ground planted 
with these and Gladioli must be marked, or 
its occupatiou is sometimes apt to be for¬ 
gotten. As work progresses, spaces will have 
i to be left for these things which are as well 
i left under slight protection until spring, as 



Flower border in partial shade. From a photoptaph pent by Mr*. M Campbell Nelson, 
The Manor House. Saudford Si. Mailiu. Oxford. 


and their association with other things. It 
is hardly likely that anyone ever had a border 
that could bo pronounced perfect. There ie 
always room for improvement, although it 
may be only on a small scale, and in this 
direction it may be well to enter a mild pro¬ 
test against a growing tendency to overcrowd¬ 
ing, with the idea of making a good show'. 
Things are put in very thickly, and if the 
border is well done they make stronger 
growth than was expected, nnd before tho 
end of the season it is difficult to keep them 
clear of each other. One docs not like to see 
a lot of bare earth, but plenty of room be¬ 
tween the plants is certainly advisable, espe¬ 
cially in a season like the past, where, on 
well prepared borders, the dull, rather moist 
summer has been responsible for very strong 
growth. Artemisia lactiflora, some of the 
Heleniums, Galcga Hartlandi, and Chrys¬ 
anthemum King Edward are examples of 
things where growth has been much above the 
average. In borders where a long, endur¬ 
ing display is a main consideration, it is 
hardly advisabio to admit families whose 
beauty, although brilliant, is very transient, 
as Poppies, or whose display in the open is 
apt to be considerably depreciated by spring 
frosts, as Preonics. Special places may be 
found for these where the early decay of the 
flowers or the failure to bloom at all is not so 
noticeable. A tendency to overdo the plants 
of one season at the expense of another must 
also be avoided. Certainly of late years there I 
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scarlet Lobelias and Pcntstemons. Anything 
planted touching whose hardiness doubts 
exist may bo covered with a bit of Heather, 
about the most cleanly of all winter protec¬ 
tors. A couple of Osier tw igs pegged cross- 
ways on this will keep it in its place. 


CAMPANULA PUNCTATA. 

: This Campanula has a very wide range, being 
a native of Siberia, and also found in China, 
Japan, and Corea. It is an old inhabitant of 
our gardens, but the gardening dictionaries 
do not give the date of its introduction into 
this country. It is, however, far more rarely 
met with than its merits warrant, for when 
its ornamental properties are considered, it is 
surprising that it should not be more widely 
grown. When in good health, it is a vigorous 
perennial, about 2 feet in height. Its beauty 
! consists in its pendulous, long, bell-shaped 
flowers, which are each fully 2 inches in 
) length. As a rule, the blossoms are white, 
and are spotted internally with minute purple 
| dots. In some cases, however, the flowers are 
of a delicate rose colour, and in others they 
are violet. Tho white form is, however, the 
commoner, and is, perhaps, also tho hand¬ 
somer, though the pink is very pretty. Large 
clumps, 3 feet and more across, such as that 
depicted in the accompanying illustration, 
when set with hundreds of their large, white, 
pendent bells, are as attractive border plants 


as can well be imagined. In the shape of its 
J flowers, which are almost Gloxinia-like in 
form, it bears a strong resemblance to the 
hybrids Campanula Burghalti and C. Van 
Houttei. It requires good culture, and an 
ample supply of moisture at the roots to be 
seen at its best. In places not suited to its 
1 culture it sometimes dies in the winter, and 
has, in consequence, frequently been classed 
as an annual, but it is a true perennial. 

I Should it show signs of failing health, it 
should at once be lifted and replanted in rich, 

( porous compost. The colony here repre¬ 
sented, however, has been in its present posi¬ 
tion for five years, and at present shows no 
' sign of loss of vigour. 

Windham Fitzheubert. 
_ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Brown patches In mossy Saxifrages. -What 
j is the cause of dead, dark-brown patrheB in mossy 
' Saxifrages. especially S. hypnoidoe? Watering has 
j been somewhat neglected in this casc.-G. B. 
j SAUNDERS. 

[The brown patches occurring in the mossy 
i Saxifrages may be due to fungus, or to the 
parts getting out of touch with the soil, and 
, becoming starved or burnt up. Pull the 
i plants to pieces, and replant the fresh por¬ 
tions tightly and low dow n.J 

Oalax apliylla and 8axlfraga pcltata. 1 
have a plant of Galax apliylla and another of 8axi- 
fraga peltata, both in half shade, in my rock garden. 
They pet plenty of moisture, and although they have 
been in the same spot for over two years neither of 
| them has had a single bloom. Gan you suggest any 
cau*o for this? The place where they aro faces 
north cast and is quite sheltered.—W. D. 

[In each instance the plants may lack the 
necessary size or age, and their non-flowering 
he due to this alone. It is possible also that 
tho shade is too much and tho soil by no 
means congenial, but concerning these things 
you say nothing. The Galax delights in 
rather moist peat, and in your district, if 
there is no limestone, there should be no 
trouble with it. Prepare for it a bed of 
heath soil and give it a more open position. 
Insure that the position be cool, which also 
provides those uniform conditions about its 
roots in which the plant delights. The plant 
rarely assumes its riclilv-coloured leafage in 
shady places. The Saxifrage is a totally dif¬ 
ferent plant, revelling in rich soils and water¬ 
side places. Without these, in light, well- 
enriched soils the plant, in full sun, often 
makes good headway, and flowers regularly. 
The flowers of this plant appear in advance 

1 of the leaves.] 

Pests in rock garden. 1 shall be much obliged 
if you can tell me what the enclosed insects are, 
and please tell me if they are harmful? 1 find them 
in hundreds under and about the roots of some of 
my rock plants. If they arc harmful, what can I d*i 
to get rid of them? The soil of the rockery was 
mixed with a kind of river sand and decayed leaf- 
mould.— Lily. 

[Tho creatures damaging your rock plants 
J aro the very destructive millipodos (Poly- 
desmus complanatus). Wo should advise 
you to put some half Potatoes here and there 
with their lower sides hollowed out so as to 
form a hole where the pests could shelter 
and at the same time feed. These traps 
should be examined frequently, and the cap¬ 
tures killed. One of the soil fumigants now 
to bo had, if placed near the plants, might 
serve as some protection.] 

Increasing encrusted Saxifrages. -Can I de 
taeh baby rosettes from encrusted Saxifrages, like 
S. Hosti. for propagating, without lifting the whole 
plant? If so. how would you go about it, and when? 
Is it true that to allow rosettes to grow on 8axi- 
frapa Hosti, S. pyramidalis, and others, injures their 
flowering?— G. B. Saunders. 

[The 6mall rosettes may be removed with 
finger and thumb at any time, and will do 
quite well if planted in pots filled with sandy 
soil. They are usually fairly well rooted. 
It is the invariable rulo to remove such 
rosettes, thereby concentrating the energies 
of the plant on to the flowering rosette.] 

Iris alata. —In the first week of September I 
planted two bulbs of Iris alata on my rockery, 

2 inches deep, soil gritty loam. Within a week the 
leaves were up, and on October 29th they were in 
bloom. I am. in a sense, disappointed, as I thought 
they bloomed about February. 1« this so. or were 
they planted too early? I suppose there is no possi¬ 
bility of them flowering again in spring. Arc they 
worth keeping after flowering, as I understand it is 
almost impossible to ripen and establish them in 
this country?— G. B. 8aunders. 

[The Scorpion Iris (the popular name for 
the -above) comes from The Mediterranean 
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region, and, ripening early, starts into growth 
almost as soon as planted. The very early 
flowering of which you speak is unusual, and 
is due, to some extent, at least, to the ex¬ 
ceptional weather experienced in September 
last. The species usually flowers during the 
winter, and this may be regulated by early 
or late planting. The plant will certainly not 
flower again in spring, and the tubers rarely 
attain to the flowering stage unless well 
rested under glass shelters.] 

Dahlias failing.— I should be glad if you could 
answer the following question re Cactus Dahlias: — 
Pome eix or seven years ago l had 6ome various- 
coloured Cactus Dahlias given mo. They have nearly 
all gone back to the ordinary Dahlia, their petals 
being no longer of the Cactus shape. They are 
planted out in May and taken up every autumn, and 
from time to time their tubers are divided. The 
white Cactus Dahlia has done just the same in a 
►liorter period. When planting the Dahlias I dig into 
the soil some manure, as it is a Bandy and poor 
soil. Is this wrong, or what is the cause of the 
change? The plants flower freely.—M. A. C. 

[Your Dahlias have degenerated through 
constant division of tho roots. This is not 
unusual. They will do well so divided for a 
year or two, and will then revert to very poor 
forms. Those sorts that have been double 
will produce single flowers, and so on. It 
will be well to obtain a fresh stock, as special¬ 
ists in Dahlias propagate them annually from 
cuttings, this being by far tho best mode of 
perpetuating them. When sending queries, 
kindly write on one side of the paper only.] 
Eupatorium purpureum.—I am an Ameri¬ 
can reader of Gardenino Illustrated, and 
seeing the remarks, at page 606, of “An 
Amateur of Hardy Flowers ” upon Eupa¬ 
torium purpureum, thought he might be in¬ 
terested to know that the name “Joe Pie” 
originated from the fact that an Indian of 
that name travelled, over a hundred and fifty 
years ago, through New England, curing the 
dread typhus fever by means of a bitter de¬ 
coction made from this plant. The “Joe 
Pie ” and the whito variety, E. perfoliatum, 
are still esteemed by the negroes and “poor 
whites ” of Maryland and Virginia as highly 
ellieacious in a sort of ague fever common in 
low grounds along the rivers, and called 
break bone fever, hence tho common name, 
llonesct. (Jther names by which Joe Pie is 
known are Trumpet - weed, Gravel - root, 
Marsh Milk-weed, Klunk-wccd, and Purple 
Honeset. The variety perfoliatum is an im¬ 
portant remedy in the U.S.P. I have seen 
cither of these plants employed in the 
“drtvsed garden ” or borders, but one might 
learn a lesson from the fine appearance of 
tho great, softly coloured Joe Pie growing 
naturally in masses along the margins of 
streams or the edges of woodlands. It blooms 
heie in late summer with the wild Asters, 
Golden Rods, and Iron-weed, the four, with 
a background of highly-coloured Oaks and 
Maples, making a truly magnificent effect. 
I should like to say that the remarks of the 
“Amateur” always interest me, and. indeed, 
tlie whole magazine is most helpful to me 
in following this great art of gardening, 
which in our country is but in its infancy. 
-—Louise Hilder, Italdnlrae, Uaverstraw- 
road , Suffcrn , New York. 

Antirrhinum Orange Xing. — Snapdragons 
have done remarkably well this season, the display 
of bloom being all one rould wish. The variety 
under notice has been particularly brilliant, and its 
rich orange-.scarlet coloured flowers have shown to 
the greatest advantage. It belongs to the inter¬ 
mediate section, the plant when in full bloom being 
about 24 inches high. It is a grand variety for 
grouping, also for filling beds with in suitable situa¬ 
tions, but the colour of tho flowers Is so rich and 
striking that it can hardly be out of place wherever 
it may be employed. It comes very true from seed 

- in fact, so true that nmong the many plants 1 
have of it this season there is uot a single rogue. - 
A. W. 

Cutting down St. John’s Wort (D. E. Morris). 

— You should cut this hard down in March. It will 

fiHin break afresh then, and i*. therefore, bare tint 
for a short time. You will probably lore a season’s 
bloom, but that is a small matter compared with 
securing a dense growth. It will he well when you 
have rut the plants down to strew over and among 
the sterna some leaf-soil or well-decayed hot-bed 
manure. _ 

Index and Binding Oases for New 

Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar- 
dksino Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post free 
3kd.). The Binding Cast for the tame volume it also 
available, price Is.M., by post 1». M. The Index and 
Bindiiif Vase can be obtained from any newsagent or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumival-street, Jjondon, k.C. 
J f ordered together the price of Jndex and Binding 
Cate is ts , post free. 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE POTATO DISEASE. 
Complaints of the spread of the Potato 
disease and of the decay seen in the tubers 
are as widespread as are the evidences of its 
presence seen in the Potato-tops and leafage. 
We seem to be this year suffering from the 
worst attack of the fungus that has been ex¬ 
perienced for several years, due largely to 
the low temperature and far too abundant 
rains. With soil so moist, it is no matter for 
surprise if the disease spores spread with 
great rapidity, as humidity presents just the 
sort of condition favourable to the spread of 
the disease. When there are ample sunshine 
and warmth, not only stems, but leafage, are 
harder, and much more capable of resisting 
attack from the spores, than when, as this 
year stem-fibre and leaf-cuticle have been 
soft and sappy. 

Few persons who grow Potatoes seem to 
take any steps to check the action of the 
fungus. It is not until the disease spots are 
freely seen that the presence of this grave evil 
is realised. In its early stages it is affecting 
the weak, thin leafage near the ground, 
which, bv reason of its position, gets little 
light and air, but such effects are rarely 
noticed. Were there two or three sprayings 
with the sulphate of copper and lime solu¬ 
tion at intervals of a few days given to the 
Potato-breadths, very much possibly might 
be done to check the spread of the fungus. 
The solution, so long m it coats the leaves, 
means death to the spores. The difficulty in 
a dripping season such as the present is in 
keeping the leafage so coated as to furnish 
the needful protection, as no solution can be 
retained on foliage for any time when such 
heavy rain-storms prevail. There is much 
concern just now being manifested as to what 
course is best to take under the trying con¬ 
ditions which now exist. Some ask: ‘°Shall 
we cut off the haulm and remove itT” others 
“Will it save the crop if we pull up the 
haulm?” Then, it is asked: “Is it best to 
dig up the tubers at once, or leave them in 
the ground?” So far, I have advised that 
only such tubers as are needed for immediate 
1 consumption or sale be now got up, and that 
little or no good is done by pulling or re- 
I moving the tops. Those tubers most deeply 
1 coated with soil will probably be the least 
, diseased. Specially is it best to allow all 
tops or leaves and stems to die away abso¬ 
lutely, so that there be no spores floating 
about in the air when tho tubers are lifted ; 
and if those remain in the ground until the 
skins are set hard, there is then, if sound 
when got up, far less likelihood of any harm 
by active spores being done than would be 
the case were they lifted now, while the air 
is full of active 6pores, and the tuber-skins 
are thin and very porous. It is further asked 
' whether an admixture of lime with the tubers 
when got lip and stored for the winter will 
do any good. There have been considerable 
tests of lime for such purpose made, with the 
result that when only ground lime—not slaked 
lime—was employed to well mix with stored 
tubers, the effect was far more satisfactory 
than resulted from the employment of slaked 
lime, and both were, in any case, far better 
than using no lime. 

But if tubers are quite sound when cot up, 
after being thoroughly ripened and well 
dried before storing, they will keep well with¬ 
out lime. So much depends on whether 
there bo spores active in the flesh of the 
tubers when got up, yet not seen. If the 
tubers heat or become moist, the disease 
sporee develop rapidly under any circum¬ 
stances. _ A. D. 

NOTES AND XEPLIES. 

The Onion-fly.— After an attack of Onion-fly. If 
rotation is secured, L it also advisable to dress the 
ground with lime? If ao, in what quantities would 
! you advise, and should the dressing he giu-n now or 
j iater? The soil to a rather light one. Would you 

■ recommend the uee of lime after an attack of Carrot- 
fly if Carrots were grown the following year on a 

i fresh piece of ground ?—Cari’OT. 

I [When a breadth of Onions has been at¬ 
tacked by the Onion-maggot, and the crop, 
such ns it may be. is cleared off in the 

■ autumn, it is well to give the soil a dressing 


of gas-lime at the rate of 2 bushels per 3 rods 
area of ground, as it is the acidity of that 
lime which is so destructive to insect life. Of 
course, then the maggot has become a chry¬ 
salis, and not so easy to kill as if in full life. 
Ordinary kiln-lime is a sweetener of soil, but 
is not so powerful an insecticide as is gas- 
lime. Spread gas-lime on the ground evenly 
at once, let it lie exposed for three weeks, 
then dig it in. Better than ordinary lime is 
a heavy dressing of soot, at once dug in. 
Where you sow Onion or Carrot-seed next 
year, first dust heavily with fresh soot and 
just point it in. In thinning the young plants 
it is better to cut off close to the ground what 
is not wanted than it is to pull them, as, by 
pulling them up, the soil is loosened, thus as¬ 
sisting the maggot.] 

Potatoes for family of five.— Can you tell me 
approximately how many bushels of Potatoes would 
supply a family of five throughout tho year, using 
Potatoes twice a day. What varieties would you 
recommend if Potatoes were wanted at the beginning 
of July? Should seed be ordered now? If 1 am 
unable to save any of my own seed, would you tell 
me the quantities of each variety you would recom¬ 
mend?— Carpot. 

[To arrive at some definite conclusion as to 
the number of bushels of Potatoes needed to 
supply a family of five persons all the year 
round twice a day, it is best to ascertain how 
many pounds may be needed per day. If that 
be put at the low estimate of 4 lb., allowing 
for peeling, and some that may be diseased, 
a bushel would last for fourteen days only. 
But, allowing a bushel for, say, three weeks, 
you would need 17 bushels per year. You 
should plant for first early Midlothian Early, 
Puritan, and Sir J. Llewellyn, and for later 
crops The Factor, Up-to-Date, and Duchess 
of Cornwall. Do not plant any of your own 
saved eced. Get seed from Scotland or from 
Ireland, or arrange with your seedsman that 
the seed-tubers shall be such. Plant 1 bushel 
of first earlies and 3 bushels of main crop 
varieties. Do not trouble as to rotating vege¬ 
table crops. They do that mechanically, ac¬ 
cording to season. As to books, get “Vege¬ 
tables for Profit,” which can be had through 
any bookseller.] 

Cultivating a new garden.—1 have recently 
purchased a plot of land, and 1 should like to uti¬ 
lise the portion coloured red on the enclosed trac¬ 
ing for a garden. The land used to be pasture- 
land (with a clay bottom), and I have taken off 
the turf and trenched the soil. The soil appears to 
he fairly good. As 1 have had no previous experi- 
enoc of gardening, and in order that I may make 
the garden look as nice as possible, I should be 
greatly obliged if you would answer me the follow¬ 
ing questions through the columns of your paper:— 
(a) Will it be necessary to sprinkle lime on the eoil 
in order to destroy any nests? If so, what quantity 
should be used? (b) Wliat kind of manure do you 
advise for general purposes? (c) How would you 
advise me to plan out the garden to the best ad¬ 
vantage? 1 should like a lawn, a vegetable garden, 
and a flower garden, and should also like to grow 
a few fruit-trees and Rose-trees, (rtt What kind of 
plants and trees do you recommend?—J. 8. 

[If you think or know that your newly- 
broken-up old pasture land is infested with 
wireworm, some kind of lime or soot dressing 
will be needful. No doubt the b«st wireworm 
or grub destroyer is gas-lime. This you Bhould 
get in at once, and spread over the ground at 
the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods area, as a thin 
dressing would be of little use. Spread it 
evenly, let it be exposed to the air for throe 
weeks or so, then, with a coarse rake, distri¬ 
bute still more evenly, and dig it in. Failing 
gas-lime, better use a bushel of soot per rod 
area, and at once dig that in. Failing soot, 
then apply fresh kiln lime at the same rate as 
the gas-lime is advised, and lay it down in 
bushel heaps. Throw some soil over each 
heap. The lime will soon slake, then spread 
a heap at a time, and dig it in until all the 
ground is done. As to manure, if you can get 
half-decayed stable manure, giving a dressing 
at the rate of a ton or good cartload to 5 rods 
area, do so. Failing that, better get from a 
chemical manure merchant a compound of 
bone-flour two parts, kainit or potash two 
parts, and sulphate of ammonia one part, all 
well mixed, and put on the soil at the rate of 
8 lb. per rod early in February, and dig in. 
Employ animal manure that is half decayed, 
if you can. As for giving you a plan for your 
proposed garden, that is very difficult. You 
should ask the advice of a local gardener or 
florist, who, on seeing the ground, could ad¬ 
vise you, and give you a plan on paper, by 
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which you could work. In the same way, 
we Cannot recommend kinds of plants unless 
the ground were seen, and its fitness for cer¬ 
tain descriptions of plants tested. Still fur¬ 
ther, all will depend on the kinds of plants 
you may like.] 


Diseased Potatoes.— Enclosed herewith pleaee 
find sample of Potatoes, which I found amongst 
both iny early and late crops. There are not very 
many diseased, but this disease has uppeured 
amongst them since early in the season. Will you 
kindly state, through Gardening, what is the cause 
of same, and also the best means of getting rid of 

If?_TltPDO ° ° 


[You have done well to communicate with 
us respecting the disease which has developed 
in your Potatoes. It is what is generally 
known as the warty disease, a trouble which 
is so seriously regarded that all who find their 
Potatoes affected by it are required, under 
penalty, to notify the presence of it to a 
local officer of the Board of Agriculture, who 
will see that every tuber of the entire stock 
is destroyed. You thus see how seriously this 
disease 1 s regarded. The disease is caused 
by a fungus, which affects the flesh of the 
tubers, and causes the sponge or wart-like 
eruptions you see on the tubers, like to those 
sent. Your best course is to burn every 
diseased tuber, to use sound ones from the 
same breadths only when cooked, also to burn 
all the peelings. Give the ground on which 
grown a dressing at the rate of 40 lb. to the 
rod of gas-lime, spreading it on evenly at 
once, letting it lie for three weeks, then dig¬ 
ging it in. If you cannot get gas-lime, then 
apply a bushel of fresh kiln-lime crushed 
fine, and dig in at once. Put any other crops 
but Potatoes into that ground. Get fresh 
Potato-seed next year, and use plenty of lime 
when you plant.] 

Tomatoes coming true from seeds.— It is 

very common practice to grow several varie¬ 
ties, including yellow and red-coloured 
fruited forms, together, yet the seed saved 
from any of these varieties seldom fails to 
come true. But, so far as cross - fertili¬ 
sation between Tomatoes can be effected 
either by the aid of insects or the air, a 
huge trial outdoors of some seventy to eighty 
varieties, euch as is seen at the leading seed- 
farms, is one of the best tests. All these 
varieties are grown close to each other, 
yet in not one case in a thousand does any 
variation from the varietal character take 
place. It is very possible that the perfume 
emanating from Tomato-plants is not accept¬ 
able to insects. It is also possible that the 
pollen found in the flowers may have an 
objectionable taste. Until, also, pollen cases 
are naturally or artificially burst, to cause the 
pollen to disperse, it is doubtful whether in¬ 
sects can get access to them. In any case, 
Tomatoes, like Peas and Beans, seem to have 
the character for consistency in seed progeny 
very effectually marked.— D. 

Autumn-sown Onions. —“ K’s ” question 
on these has brought out many opinions. 

West Wilts ” deals with the question at 
page 622. I should like to ask “ West Wilts,” 
“K.,” and other readers if they could distin¬ 
guish between bulbs of Ailsa Craig, Globe, 
Spanish, or any other kind, sown in autumn, 
and those sown in spring (say, January) in 
boxes, and planted out in due course, the 
kinds being the same. If bulbs are placed 
side by side in August, could anyone tell those 
sown in autumn from those raised in spring? 
Often, when judging at flower shows, I have 
been puzzled to decide what is a spring-sown 
i D j^ n * ^ consider the term spring-sown mis¬ 
leading, as many sow at the close of the year 
under glass. Mr. Stocking, for many years 
gardener at Didlington Hall, Norfolk, used 
to sow the most of his crop in autumn, the 
kind being Newnliam Park, and I have seen 
grand crops, that kept well.—J. Crook. 


avSr* tll \ fir , Tomato " leaveB O-) — Sometimes wh 
.tomato-plants are crown in too rich soil, and th 
leafage, it is needful to short, 
back the leaf-lobes to one-third their length, b 
under ordinary conditions such treatment is undes 
awe. In the late autumn, when the plants are la 
in r prang their fruit, it i. oeodfulMm“t?"e. 
shorten leafage when the leaf-work of the plants 
comparatively done, and it is desired to forward tl 
ripening of the fruits. In all cases it should I 
done very moderately, and never unless the Jeafai 
seems to be excessively strong. Of course, tl 
J 8 Important factor in the produ 
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BOOKS. 

“ PLANT LIFE IN ALPINE SWITZER¬ 
LAND.”* 

This is an account of the plants of the Alps 
from a naturalist’s point of view—not a 
gardener’s—and, therefore, it is not so in¬ 
teresting to us. It is well printed, and eeems 
thoughtfully done from that point of view. 
The illustrations are numerous, and, being 
photographic, are not always satisfactory. 
The author prides himself on their not being 
“ touched up,” but it seems to us that, here 
and there, they would have been improved by 
getting rid of confusions and harsh back¬ 
grounds. There are also many diagrams, 
which do not teach anything of beauty, which, 
after all, is the greatest claim of the Alps. 
Towards the end of the book the author in¬ 
volves himself in some doubtful Darwinian 
notions in a chapter on “flower advertise¬ 
ments,” which seems to us in not altogether 
good taste. 


BIRD8. 


IRRITATION IN BIRDS. 

I SHOULD be much obliged if you can tell me what 
can be the matter with a pair of (Australian warblers, 
I think they are called) green birds, which appear to 
suffer from a constant irritation; they continually 
peck at the roots of their feathers, and the cage 
always contains loose ones. Thinking it may be in¬ 
sects, I sprinkled them well with Keating’s powder 
on three occasions, without apparent result. 1 should 
like much to relieve them if possible. They never 
appear to bathe as most birds do. It is not '* red- 
mite,” which one can easily discover.—A. F. G. 

[The great point to decide concerning your 
birds is whether the trouble arises from in¬ 
ternal or external causes. In other words, 
they are either suffering from wrong feeding, 
which has caused a heated state of the blood, 
or from parasites of one sort or another. You 
state that it is not red-mite, and that you 
have sprinkled the birds well upon three occa¬ 
sions with insect-powder. But how did you 
apply this powder? The only effective way 
is that of dusting the skin under the feathers, 
and if you did this well three times at short 
intervals, and there are no red-mites, it may 
be taken for granted that the feeding is at 
fault. Unfortunately, your definition is too 
vague to allow of the exact variety of the 
birds being recognised, and there is also no 
mention of how they are fed. Give less heat¬ 
ing food, however, and allow a little sound, 
ripe fruit daily if the birds will eat it; also 
see that they have abundance of cage-room. 
Should there be any sores visible upon the skin 
of the birds, carefully dust such sores daily 
with boracic-powder. With respect to 
bathing, perhaps the birds are of a variety 
that prefer the dust-bath to the water-bath. 
Place a shallow box, of suitable size, contain¬ 
ing dry, clean road-dust, in the cage, and see 
if the birds will dust themselves. If they 
do so, allow them to dust as frequently 
they like afterwards. It may be, too, that 
such dusting will allay the irritation com¬ 
plained of.—J. T. Bird.] 


POST-MORTEMS. 


Dove [Mrs. W. B.).— The dove was evi¬ 
dently seized with sudden heart failure. It 
was in an overfed condition, and I should 
advise you to feed them less and give a tonic 
in their drinking-water.— John Freeman. 

Jay (Mrs. White ).—The bird had wasted 
away. Probably you have not been giving it 
suitable food. Eggs, chopped meat, and food 
of that sort are wnat these birds need; but, 
as you give me no information on the point, 
I cannot say whether you have been doing 
right.— J. Freeman. 

Canary (E. Partridge ).—The canary died 
of penumonia—acute inflammation of the 
lungs— and it must have been ailing for some 
time before you noticed anything wrong with 
it. The general disturbance or the system 
during moulting-time accounts for a good 
many of these cases. Give a tonic to any 
other canaries you may have and a little 
extra Hemp. —J. Freeman. 


Canary (Mrs. Gibson). —The canary seems 
to have had an apoplectic seizure due to 
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overfeeding with Hemp, which is not at all 
the right food for canaries, except in cold 
weather. There is no reason why you 
should not put another bird in the same 
cage—there was nothing whatever infec¬ 
tious. An occasional tonic in the water— 
say, Parrish’s food—does no harm.—J. 
Freeman._ 

German Boiler Canary (Novice, Liverpool).--So 
long as the bird keeps healthy and lively there is do 
need to feel concerned, for it will sing again when 
moulted. Give a generous diet so long as the moult 
lasts, and be sure to provide plenty of freshly- 
gathered greenstuff, varied occasionally by a little 
choice, ripe fruit. Talk frequently to the bird, and 
keep it lively, giving it the run of the room for a 
few minutes every day. A companion for the bird, 
as suggested, would certainly expedite matters, but 
there is no reason to doubt that the bird will sing 
well again in due course. Barring the usual risks 
that have to be taken, a canary may be counted 
upon to sing well for five or six years, and occaeional 
birds will sing much longer.—J. T. Bird. 


National Hardy Plant 8ooiety.— The first 
general meeting of this society was held at 
the Hotel Windsor on Thursday, Novem¬ 
ber 3rd, Mr. A. J. Macself in the chair. 
The chairman presented the report of the 
provisional committee appointed at Shrews¬ 
bury, which dealt with the Edinburgh meet¬ 
ing, and submitted draft rules and bye-laws 
which the secretary had prepared and which 
were recommended by the committee for 
adoption. After several minor amendments, 
on the motion of Mr. Collingridge, seconded 
by Mr. Went, the rules ana bye-laws were 
adopted. The following officers were then 
elected: —Chairman of council, Mr. A. J. 
Macself; vice-chairman, Mr. Went; trea¬ 
surer, Mr. Brunton; secretary, Mr. F. Bou- 
skell. A representative council of forty-eiglit 
was then elected. An invitation was received 
from Sir Frank Crisp for the society to visit 
Friar Park during next summer. The invita¬ 
tion was accepted, and a -hearty vote of 
thanks accorded to Sir Frank Crisp for his 
kindness. The secretary announced that the 
Earl of Onslow, K.C.M.G., and Mr. Colling¬ 
ridge had accepted office as vice-presidents. 
It was desired that members should bring 
the objects of the society before their friends, 
and that anyone interested in hardy flowers 
would communicate with the secretary, Mr. F. 
Bouskell, Market Bosworth, Nuneaton. It 
was resolved that a vote of thanks be ac¬ 
corded to the officers and provisional com¬ 
mittee for their preliminary work in connec¬ 
tion with the formation of the society. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

November 8th, 1910. 

Though at this meeting there were many 
good exhibits, there was, as might have been 
expected, a great falling-off as compared 
with previous meetings. The hardy plants, 
whose flowering season this year has been so 
good and so prolonged, were conspicuous by 
their absence, nor wus there what we usually 
expect at an early November meeting—that 
wealth of Chrysanthemums to which we have 
become accustomed. Ferns were particularly 
well shown. Begonias of the winter-flowering 
races, with pot-grown decorative Chrysan¬ 
themums, were well shown, while Orchids 
from many diverse localities were excellent. 

Ferns. —Messrs. J. Hill and Sons, Barrow- 
field Nurseries, Edmonton, occupied the 
whole of the western end of the hall with a 
magnificent bank of Tree and other Ferns. 
The “ Tree ” section was particularly well 
represented, and included a splendid central 
example of Cibotium Schiedei, with Dick- 
sonia squarrosa and Hemitelia Smithi, each 
of which had trunks not less than 6 feet 
high, the first-named having a spread of not 
less than 14 feet. This grand plant was in 
the pink of condition. Lomaria attenuata, a 
miniature Tree-Fern, whose young fronds are 
usually richly coloured, evidenced a remark¬ 
able prolification of growths on its irregular 
stems, and proved one of the most interesting. 
For the rest, Davallia Mooreana, D. fijicnsis 
elegans, D. retusa, D. repens, D. robusta (a 
very large example). Polypodium giganteum, 
P. Schneideri, P. ramo-cristatum, withPlatv- 
ceriums, Nephrolepis, and Gymnogrammas, 
were all excellent and admirably staged. This 
was certainly one of the most meritorious 
Fern groups we have seen, and well merited 
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the gold medal awarded. The only other 
Fern group was that from Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, who filled a full-length 
table with a choice assortment of hardy Poly- 
podiums—varieties, indeed, of P. vulgare. The 
more prominent were P. v. cambricum, 
P. v. c. Prestoni (a very handsome and dis¬ 
tinct form), P. v. c. Barrowi (also good and 
distinct), P. v. trichomanoides, P. v. grandi- 
ceps Foxi, P. v. g. Forsteri, and P. v. pul- 
cherrimum, all of which were represented by 
rather large groups, the plants being in ex¬ 
cellent condition. 

Chrysanthemums.— There were no large, 
imposing displays of these. That entirely of 
pot-grown plants of the decorative class from 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, was much the best from the educa¬ 
tional standpoint, as demonstrating the value 
of such things in small bush form, and show¬ 
ing what is possible from the cultural side 
alone. The plants shown included both 
singles and doubles, and, as models of culture 
and general utility, merited all praise. The 
doubles included such as John Shrimpton 
(crimson), M. Jules Varlet (snow-white), Soleil 
d’Octobre, Felton’s Favourite (white), and 
Hutching’s Pink, none of which, pot and 
all, exceeded 2 feet in height. The single- 
flowered varieties were slightly taller, ap¬ 
proaching to 3 feet high in some instances, 
and included Sylvia blade (amaranth, with 
snow-white centre), Miss Mary Pope (blush- 
pink), Ladysmith (pink), E. Mottel, and J. G. 
Williams, both of yellow shades. Messrs. J. 
Peed and Son, West Norwood, S.E., arranged 
a capital group on the floor opposite the en¬ 
trance, large-flowered or exhibition varieties, 
with singles, being fairly well balanced. Mr. 
C. Blick, Hayes, Kent, again showed his new 
white, Hilda Blick, Messrs. W. Wells and 
Co., Limited, bringing a rather comprehen¬ 
sive gathering of singles and doubles, which 
included Mrs. W. Wincott (pink), Mrs. G. C. 
Kelly (crimson, with silvery reverse), Miss B. 
Bryant (white), and many others. Messrs. 
Williams and Co., Cardiff, arranged a nice 
lot of flowers, Mrs. Frank Hill ( pink, white 
centre), Crimson Pride, and White Pagram, 
all of the single-flowered class, being noted 
in good condition. Messrs. Carter Page and 
Co., London Wall, E.C., brought a fine col¬ 
lection, consisting chiefly of the single varie¬ 
ties and those belonging to the decorative 
/section. 

Carnations.— These at this season are a 
never-ending source of attraction, and in 
every instance the flowers were of good 
quality. The largest group was certainly 
that from Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., who staged many superb vases. 
Among the more conspicuous were Lady El- 
phinstone, a really superb pink-flowered 
novelty raised by this firm, Lady Coventry 
(scarlet), Lord Rothschild (rich crimson). Vic¬ 
tory, and Edna, the largest-flowered variety 
of the heliotrope-coloured class we have 
seen. Many seedlings were also exhibited, 
as well as pot-grown plants of the best mar¬ 
ket sorts. Mr. G. Lange, Hampton, had a 
small collection of novelties, of which Scarlet 
Glow, Mrs. C. W. Ward (a big flower, ap¬ 
proximating to the old Floriana in colour, 
and which received an award of merit). May 
Day (an attractive pink), were the more con¬ 
spicuous in a fine set. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co. also staged many good vases of Car¬ 
nations, Lady Alington (pink, very large), 
Black Chief, Royal Purple, and Marchioness 
of Linlithgow (a free-flowering white) being 
noted. 


of flowering and other plants, the former em¬ 
bracing Lilies in variety, Aatilbes, Lily of the 
Valley, and others grown from retarded roots, 
together with a fine group of Oranges in fruit, 
Daphnes, Dracaena Bruanti variegata, Palms, 
Aralia elegantissima, and well-flpwered 
examples of Erica gracilis nivalis, combined 
to form a most attractive display. Begonias 
of the Gloire de Lorraine class were well 
shown by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, the 
group including the white and pink-flowered 
varieties of this favourite plant. 

Shrubs.— Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
the only exhibitor under this head, had fine 
groups of Eurya latifolia variegata, Ebeagnua 
aurea marginata, gold and silver Tree and 
other Ivies, Veronica Andersoni, hybrids of 
various colour shades, well-fruited Per- 
nettyas, with dwarf fruiting plants of Aucuba 
japonica vera. 

Hardy plants. —Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Son staged a capital lot, which included 
iSenecio pulcher, Tussilago fragrans, Iris 
alata, I. Vartani, Cyclamen cihcicum, and 
other things in variety. Mr. G. Reuthe, Kes- 
ton, Kent, had many interesting things, 
among which we noted Campanula gargamca 
in several varieties, Inula Candida, Ranuncu¬ 
lus Enysi, Senecio Persooni (whose whitened 
leaves remind one very much of S. incana), 
the ever-welcome Parochetue communis, 
with its rich blue. Pea-shaped flowers, several 
species of Saxifraga, and iNerines. 

Orchids. —Of these there were several im¬ 
portant exhibits, Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, staging a delightful array of 
Cypripediums, iu which freshness and high 
cultural excellence were exemplified. Among 
many varieties we noted C. Leeanum Corona, 
C. insigne Cobbianum, C. insigne Sander®, 
and C. Mine. Hye. Mr. R. G. Thwaites, 
Streatham, showed Odontiodas, Odontoglos- 
sums, Cattleya labiata alba, among many 
kinds. Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooka- 
bridge, had a very fine specimen of Cypri- 
pedium insigne Sander®, with eleven flowers 
and some forty growths, also a fine Cattleya 
Portia, the inflorescence bearing fifteen of 
its richly-coloured flowers. Mrs. Norman 
Cookson, Wylam-on-Tyne (gardener, Mr. 
H. J. Chapman), had the pretty hybrid Cypri- 
pedium Arthurianum (Oakwood variety), 
which lias resulted from crossing C. insigne 
Sander® and C. Fairieanum. Sir Jeremiah 
Colman had quite an interesting gathering. 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, had a fine plant of the curious Dendro- 
bium Coelogyne, Brasso-Cattleyas, Cypripe¬ 
diums in variety, and Cymbidium Lady Col¬ 
man. Mr. W. Baylor-Hartland, Cork, for the 
first time, so far as we remember, was an ex¬ 
hibitor of Orchids, more particularly Cypri¬ 
pediums, Odontoglossums, and Cattleyas. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, included in a choice lot Cattleya 
Fabia alba, C. Venus (with rich brown sepals 
and petals, and reddish-crimson, much-veined 
lip), C. labiata alba, Oncidium Forbesi, and 
others. Messrs. Stanley and Co.'s exhibit 
was chiefly of well-flowered Cattleyas. 
Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, in addi¬ 
tion to a variety of Odontoglossum crispum, 
O. grande, and others, staged excellent 
examples in flower of Vanda ccerulea and 
many fine Cattleyas. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, had an exhibit of Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums, Oncidiums, and Odontoglos¬ 
sums in variety. Lt.-Col. Sir George Hol- 
ford exhibited Laelio-Cattleya Olivia (L. 
Jongheana x C. Schroder®), the variety re¬ 
ceiving an award of merit. 


Greenhouse plants.— Of these, Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. brought Daphnes, Cor¬ 
reas, Cyclamens, and other things. Messrs. 
H. Canned and Sons, Swanley, staged for the 
first time their newsalmon-pmk-coloured sport 
of Pelargonium Paul Crampel, and which the 
committee desired to see again. It is ob¬ 
viously a fine variety, big of truss and of fine 
colour. Messrs. Veitch and Sons had a fine 
group of winter-flowering Begonias, the col¬ 
lection including Ensign, Mrs. Heal, Julius 
(fine double-flowered salmon-pink variety), 
Elatior, and Agatha, the plants marvels of 

S ood culture and freedom of flowering. From 
Ussrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son came a group 
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Miscellaneous.— Mr. Frank Galsworthy, 
Chertsey, exhibited a large number of pic¬ 
tures in water-colour, the subjects embracing 
many forms of Narcissus, Darwin and other 
Tulips, Polyanthus, and other flowers suitable 
for woodland and garden. Messrs. Baker, 
Wolverhampton, Carter Page and Co., Lon¬ 
don Wall, and Coldrum, II, Sloane-street, 
S.W., each exhibited a variety of ornamental 
and other bowls of pottery ware suited to the 
cultivation of bulbous plants in the green¬ 
house and the home. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals for groups will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— The soil works well for 
Rose-planting now. In selecting Roses, there 
are two points worth consideration. The one 
is, most people want sweet-scented varieties, 
and it would be well if the raisers would state 
in their lists which are fragrant and which are 
not. I mention this, because many of the 
new Roses are not fragrant. Another point 
that would be well to know is this: Home 
varieties are more subject to mildew than 
others, and introducers of new Roses might 
give us some information about this. There 
are Roses which are, under suitable cultural 
conditions, mildew-proof. In planting Roses, 
it is a great advantage to have a heap of com¬ 
post handy (not manure) to scatter a shovel¬ 
ful over the roots after they are trimmed 
and laid out straight and even. The same 
treatment may be adopted in planting her¬ 
baceous plants and other things. If the 
herbaceous beds and borders have been well 
made, there comes a time when rearrange¬ 
ment and replanting are necessary. We may 
safely say in gardening there is scarcely any¬ 
thing altogether permanent, and this is a good 
time to replant. The grouping system gives 
the best effect, but there is room even under 
the grouping system to give prominence to a 
few special things, such as Delphiniums, 
which show better as single specimens, with 
lower things beneath them. Sweet Peas may 
be sown now in pots under glass, or wait till 
January and eow in warmth. In the latter 
! case every good seed will grow. 

Fruit garden.— There is, I think, a proba¬ 
bility of a demand for big Apples. Among 
the largest are Peasgood’s Nonsuch, War¬ 
ner’s King, Alexander, Mere de Menage, and 
Bismarck. Plant standards on the Crab in 
the orchard, not less than 24 feet apart, and 
dwarfs on the Paradise in the garden, 10 feet 
apart. Some of the best-coloured and largest 
Bismarck Apples I have ever seen were 
grown in the Fens, in Ramsey Hollow. That 
was formerly a part of Whittlesea Mere. I 
believe there is an opening for Apple culture 
in the Fen districts, planting hedges of Wil¬ 
lows as shelters and wind-breaks. Where tho 
boulder clay which forms the subsoil has been 
brought up and mixed with the light stuff on 
the surface, an ideal soil lor Apples and 
Pears has been created. If not already done. 
Strawberries should be cleaned and mulched. 
This is a splendid time for planting all kinds 
of fruit-trees and bushes. In every garden 
where fruit-growing is important, a few young 
trees should be planted every season, and got 
into training for whatever purpose they may 
be wanted. Of course, one may plant stocks, 
and graft or bud the trees at home. Old 
trees with some work in them may be cleansed 
and manured. 

Vegetable garden.— It may not be gene¬ 
rally known that there is a tuber formed at 
the bottom of the Scarlet Runner plant, 
which, if lifted and dried, will grow next 
season, and come a little earlier than seeds. 
In storing roots of any kind, it is better not 
to store in bulk, so as to avoid injurious fer¬ 
mentation. In lifting autumn Cauliflowers 
and Broccoli, secure good balls, with all the 
roots possible. If this is done, Veitch’s Self- 
protecting and other winter Broccoli may be 
lifted as soon as the hearts begin to form. 
Rhubarb and Seakale may be lifted and laid 
in near to the forcing-ground, and, when frost 
comes, sheltered with litter. Horse-radish 
may be lifted and laid in ready for use on 
the north side of a wall, to be easily avail¬ 
able when wanted in frosty weather. Vacant 
land can be trenched as opportunity occurs. 
It is well to keep a job of this kind in hand 
for bad weather, when other work cannot be 
done. Mustard and Cress will be sown under 
glass now. It does not want much soil to 
grow, and need not be covered. Successional 
beds of Asparagus can be made now. There 
is plenty of leaves. 

Conservatory. —While Chrysanthemums re¬ 
main as one of the principal features, the at¬ 
mospheric conditions must, in a great mea¬ 
sure, be made suitable for them. The ventF 
lation must be free, and no more water used 
in the bouse than is absolutely necessary, and 
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if the weather is damp a little fire-heat may 
be used to dry up the moisture, using a little 
ventilation at the same time. We hear a 
good deal now about colour schemes in the 
arranging of flowers. Personally, I believe 
in grouping, either to harmonise or to con¬ 
trast, and one need not always work on the 
same lines for the same plants or class of 
lants, arranged in the same way, will in time 
ecome monotonous, and may lead to un¬ 
favourable criticism. The gardener, if he 
wishes to retain his position, must try to an¬ 
ticipate the tastes and wisheB of his employer, 
and the more changes he can introduce into 
the arrangement of the materials at hie dis¬ 
posal, the more satisfactory will be his efforts. 
There are, or should be, flowering and fine- 
foliaged plants enough now to make a good 
display. The difficulty comes in when the 
Chrysanthemums are over, and this is what 
we must provide for now. Bulbs that were 
potted early will now be moving. A good 
batch of Roman Hyacinths is now coming 
into flower, and will make a very sweet group 
mixed with Ferns. Cyclamens and Primulas 
will also make charming groups, lifted up, if 
possible, on movable stands. Asparagus 
Sprengeri in rather email pots makes a very 
nice groundwork, and the plants are so easily 
raised from seeds that a thousand, if required, 
will not cost much, as an old plant or two 
will provide plenty of seeds if looked over. 
Early-flowering Azaleas will soon respond to 
warmth and moisture, and a good batch will 
come into bloom for Christmas. The plants 
that were forced last year will be much easier 
to force than those which have not hitherto 
been forced. 

Foroing-house.— In selecting shrubs and 
other plants for forcing, take those first 
which nave pots well filled with healthy roots, 
and have prominent buds. Those plants 
which are intended for forcing are usually 
grown at least one year in pots before being 
forced, though we make an exception in Rho¬ 
dodendrons, which are generally potted up 
after the buds become visible, and the same 
thing applies to Azaleas of the deciduous 
type. Lily of the Valley also, now we rely so 
much upon Berlin crowns, is not usually 
grown in pots for forcing, though years ago, 
when we depended upon home-grown crowns, 
we found the advantage of having the first 
batch established in pots ready for forcing, 
as that generally meant earlier ripening. 
Dielytra spectabilis is a good forcing plant 
when previously established in pots, and a 
good bush in an 8-inch pot is a charming fea¬ 
ture, and half-a-dozen plants make a nice 
group. 

Early vinery.— Vines in pots should be 
placed under cover. Let the rest be as per¬ 
fect as possible until forcing begins, and if 
possible start in a leaf-bed, with pots par¬ 
tially plunged. In the meantime, the roots 
must be kept in a moist state, without over- 
watering. The leaf-bed will supply warmth 
enough of a genial nature for starting the 
buds without fire-heat for a time, ventilating 
when the thermometer reaches 70 degs. All 
the permanent Vines should be pruned as 
Boon as the leaves fall. We want to do the 
pruning in good time, to avoid bleeding. If 
there is any danger of bleeding, rub a little 
styptic over the wounds as soon as the Vines 
are pruned—painter’s knotting will do. Re¬ 
move the dry, exhausted soil from the surface 
of inside borders, and top-dresB with good 
compost, and, of course, all Vines should be 
cleaned and walls washed over with lime and 
sulphur. 

Pines. —Black Jamaica and the smooth- 
leaved Cayenne are two of the most useful 
winter-fruiting varieties. Night temperature 
should not be less than 65 degs., or a few 
degrees more if it is necessary to hasten the 
ripening at any time. The bottom-heat 
should be steady at 70 degs. to 75 degs. At¬ 
mospheric moisture may be obtained by 
damping floors. The syringe should not be 
used when plants are in flower or fruit ripen¬ 
ing, and, of course, plants bearing ripening 
fruits should not be overwatered. When the 
roots are dry, all the soil should be moistened, 
and then wait till the roots are approaching 
a dry condition again. In dull weather, 
yrhere the pots are plunged in a warm, moist 
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bed, once—or at the most twice—a week will 
be often enough to water. A temperature of 
60 degs. at night will be high enough for suc¬ 
cession-houses. 

Violets In frames.— Give the plants all the 
air possible, but keep out rain. If there is 
much damp in the frames, place a thin layer 
of dry or fairly dry sifted ashes among the 
plants, so as to cover the surface. This will 
attract the sunshine if we get any sun, and 
will keep the atmosphere sweet and the roots 
comfortable. If there is any damp doing 
harm among other plants wintered in oold- 
frames, a dusting of dry wood-ashes will be 
very beneficial. First remove any damp or 
decaying matter from among the planta, and 
then dress with the dry, dusty wood-ashes. 
If wood-ashes are not available, dry, dusty 
peat will answer the same purpose. 

Early Peach-houso.— The pruning, clean¬ 
ing, and training will now have had attention. 
The borders should be examined, and all dry 
spots moistened with liquid-manure. Ex¬ 
hausted surface-soil will have been removed 
during the examination of the borders, and 
a top-dressing of good loam, helped by a little 
muriate of potash and basic slag mixed with 
the loam, half a pound or so of each to the 
bushel of loam. If anything of a more stimu¬ 
lating nature is required, it may be given 
during the swelling of the fruits. Peaches in 
a vigorous condition will use up a good deal 
of nutriment, but the feeding will depend 
upon the condition of the trees and the crop 
they are allowed to carry. Keep the house 
quite cool till forcing begins, as the more rest 
the trees get the better. E. Hobday. 


THE COXING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November fist. —Fnished potting and box¬ 
ing bulbs for late flowering. Early-potted 
bulbs have been moved into heat, to get them 
on. The pots are full of roots. Boxes of 
Tulips have been placed in a warm-house, 
where the light is subdued, as we want long 
stems for cutting. Potted a lot of Lilium 
longiflorum, and placed in cool-house for the 
present. Put in a lot of cuttings of white 
and yellow Marguerites in cool pit, and a 
number of boxes have been filled with cuttings 
of Koniga minima. 

November 22nd.—We are getting on with 
the pruning of fruit-trees and bushes outside, 
as the leaves are pretty well all down. When 
the pruning is finished, spraying will be done. 
Grease-bands have been looked over, and a 
little more grease added. There are many 
captured insects on the grease, showing the 
value of the bands. 

November 23rd. —Planted a Sweet-Brier 
hedge as a division-line. The hips on the 
Hybrid Sweet-Briers are very ornamental and 
lasting. Turf moves well now, and, though I 
dislike turf banks where the banks are steep 
and narrow, yet easy, graceful undulations 
can be introduced with advantage, and we 
have a steep bank planted with Wichuraiana 
Roses. 

November 2/ t tk. —Every fine day is devoted 
to pruning or training wall and other trees, 
ana, as the work proceeds, the borders are 
forked over and the places made tidy. All 
manure and compost heaps are turned over 
and intermixed, ready to go on the land when 
there comes a frosty morning. We are raking 
up leaves, and get up a large stack for various 
purposes. 

November 25th. —Lettuces which are large 
enough for tying up have been protected with 
dry leaves. If a full-grown Lettuce is ex¬ 
posed to severe frost, it soon decays, but dry 
Oak or Elm-leaves are a perfect protection. 
It is not oftgn there is any time to spare from 
the ordinary routine work at this season. We 
have always a job of trenching in hand for 
bad weather, and when a man can be spared. 

November 2Glh. —Rearranged conservatory. 
This is work that is generally cUme every 
Saturday morning, and a few fresh plants 
brought from other houses give a fresh tone 
to the house. The Mushroom-house ib kept 
filled up now. Up to the present the warmth 
of the beds has given us heat enough, as 
55 degs. is generally high enough. One bed 
is devoted to Rhubarb, another to Beak ale. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. .4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who ivish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf , flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Hooped Petticoat Daffodll OYa/c/iiu* 
Bttibocodium).—You may cover up tbla if the 
weather is very severe, but we doubt very much If it 
will flower so far north as Perth. It only succeeds 
on warm, dry soils, and can seldom be naturalised 
in our country. The best way if you wish to suc¬ 
ceed with it is to grow it in pots, putting five or 
six bulbs into each pot. Grown in this way you will 
find it very useful for the greenhouse, if you have 
such. 

Pruning Monthly Roses (E. B.).-These Roses 
require very little pruning, save cutting right down 
one at least of the oldest growths in order to All up 
the bases and keep up a supply of new shoots. You 
can also cut down all the growth to the ground in 
the winter, by which system they do not flower so 
early, but the blooms come larger, are more continu¬ 
ously produced—in fact, the plants continue to flower 
right up to the time that frost cute them down. If 
you can give the plants a good mulch of rotten 
manure, this will do a deal of good. If Che weather 
is dry during the summer water freely. 

Beale on Rose-tree (R. F. M .).—Your Rose has 
been very badly attacked by brown-scale, and you 
will And it needful to deal with the tree drastically. 
Lay down some newspapers underneath the tree, 
and then with a blunt knife have every scale that 
you can see scraped off, gathering the whole up in 
the newspaper and burning them. Then give the 
tree in every part a thorough washing with a solu¬ 
tion of soft eoap and Quassia extract. Let that 
remain on for twenty-four hours, then give a 
thorough drenching with clear water. We should 
also advise you to have the Rose loosened from the 
trellis or whatever it is growing on and have the 
woodwork and glass thoroughly washed with hot 
water and soft soap, afterwards limewhiting the 
walls, and Anally repainting the house. Even then 
a strict watch will have to be kept that the scale 
does not reappear, and if such happens touch it 
with a camel-hair brush dipped in methylated spirit. 

Striking Marguerites (D. B. A .).—Even if you 
put in the cuttings of Marguerites under glass you 
cannot expect any great measure of success in strik- 
! Ing them at this season, particularly if they are 
| taken from plants still growing outside. If plante 
! have been kept in the greenhouse, the shootB from 
these, selecting those of moderate vigour, will strike 
root much more readily than those taken from plants 
in the open ground. Cuttings may be put either into 
pots or boxes, and if this is done about the middle 
of August they will strike root without difficulty in 
a cold-frame. The frame must be kept close and 
shaded from the sun, while, at the same time, the 
cuttings should be examined every day. If this Is 
done in the morning and the atmosphere of the 
frame is found to be cloee and damp, a little air 
may be left oh for a time in order to dry up any 
superabundant moisture. Enough water must be 
given to keep the soil fairly moist, but not saturated. 
It is attention to these several small details that 
makes all the difference between success and failure 
In the propagation of even the commonest plante. 
Your greatest chance of a good strike now will be 
to insert the cuttings into pote or boxes of sandy 
soil and put them in a close case in the greenhouse. 
If you have not a case available, cover them with 
newspapers during bright weather. 

Tree-roots and stone (B. B. W., London).—It 
you have employed only the Ferns and Nasturtiums 
named, you have not provided for anything pleas¬ 
ing or effective, and in all probability a mixture of 
Wichuraiana Roses and Clematis Jackman! over all 
would produce more effective results in the near 
future. Much depends on the position and the way 
the stones, roots, and soil have been arranged. If 
the eoil is bat lightly placed, or should there exist a 
vacuum here and there, nothing will be a success for 
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any length of time. On the other hand, If the soil is 
fairly good and well placed in position. Vincas, St. 
John's Wort, Cotoneaster microphylla, Megasea cor- 
difolia purpurea, and other such things would soon 
cover the mound in a somewhat effective manner. 
Such things as we have named require a rugged, 
informal mound to ramble over, and soon take care 
of themselves. In a shadier spot London Pride, Fox¬ 
gloves, Ferns, 8cilia campanulatu, and Lent Lilies 
would all thrive, though so long as material exists 
for furnishing it where it now is we see no good 
reason for moving it. 

A small greenhouse in winter ( K. G. c.).— 
For such a email greenhouse as youra we do not 
think that you can do better than use an oil stove 
to keep out the frost. Of course, it is very essential 
that the very beet oil only is used and that tho stove 
be kept scrupulously clean. A good deal of your non- 
auccess ia probably due to errors of culture. For in¬ 
stance, you Bpeak of huviug cuttings taken in 
August and still planted in the open ground. Lifted 
now and potted, the plants will receive a severe 
check, for thus late in the season their recuperative 
powers are very weak compared with two months 
ago. If you had taken your cuttings early in 
August, put them into the open ground or into 
shallow boxes in a sunny spot, they would by the 
end of tho month be well rooted. Then they should 
have been at once potted off and stood in an open 
place out-of-doors. With this treatment they would 
be by now well rooted, and the wood thoroughly 
ripened. Plants such as this will pass the winter 
where soft-grown ones will perish. The earth floor to 
your greenhouse is preferable to asphalt. In the 
case of your plants that are in pots, do not dis¬ 
turb the roots till the spring. It is probable that 
you have at times allowed your greenhouse to get 
too hot (a very common error), for a minimum night 
temperature of 40 dogs, to 45 degs. will be sufficient 
to make all safe. Unless during very severe frost, a 
little air may be left on immediately over the stove, 
and this will allow the fumes to escape. As there 
are many little items which cannot be gathered from 
a description of the place, and yet would be at once 
apparent on Inspection, we should advise you, if 
possible, to get & gardener to look at it and report 
thereon. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons (Jfrs. A. Page).— If the weather 
Is open you may move Rhododendrons from now till 
the end of February. If you can get some peat or 
leaf-mould and rotten manure, mix these together 
and spread thickly among your old plants, watering 
freely during the summer if the weather is dry. 

The yellow Indian Jasmine (J. humlle), 
pruning (L. E).— Very little priming ia necessary 
beyond cutting back rank growths and removing a 
few branches now and then to prevent it getting 
out of bounds. Should it not be desirable to train it 
on a wall or to a pillar, it will 60 on become self- 
supporting if the strongest shoots are pinched to 
induce them to branch, which it soon does very freely. 

Flowering climbers on poles (E. P. S.).— For 
the pole*, seeing you do not want Roses, you can 
have nothing better than Clematises, which, if you 
prepare the ground a* follows, ought to do well. 
The best soil for Clematises is that of a light loamv 
texture, and if this be mixed naturally or artificially 
with lime, so much the better. We should advise j 
you to dig out the natural soil not less than 2{ feet 
deep and 3 feet wide, with in the bottom some 
hroken bricks to help the drainage. Put some turves, 
Grass side down, to prevent the drainage being 
choked. Then fill up the hole with some good loam 
to which manure has been added. In such a soil as 
yours a mulch of rotten manure will be very bene¬ 
ficial, watering freely during the summer. We should 
prefer not to allow the plants to bloom the first 
year after planting further than leaving one or two 
flower* to see if correct to name. 

FRUIT. 

Rotting Apricots (F. S . Duffon).-It wonld be 
best to spray at once with Bordeaux mixture, as 
thw will kill the spores of the fungus present, both 
on leaves and wood. When the leaves fall it would 
be as well to gather them up and burn them. 

The Quince (D. E. Morris).— The Quince Is a 
moisture-loving tree, doing well bv the waterside and 
also in damp corners in the garden. If, when the 
fruits are formed and swelling freely, you either 
mulch the tree with good rotten manure or give 
liquid-manure, you will find a considerable increase 
in the size of the fruit. Let the tree get well 
established before you allow it to fruit freely. The 
lear-ehaped Quince is the best for general use. 

Grapes (Anxious).— Your Grapes 
are suffering from what h known ns scalding, this 
generally occurring when the Grapes are about half 
grown. Sometimes only a few berries are affected, 
but frequently the whole side of one bunch is injured. 
Scalding is caused throueh imperfect ventilation on 
some bright sunny morning, the atmosphere of the 
house as well as the berries being saturated with 
moisture. Muscat of Alexandria and Lady Downe’s 
Seed!mg are the most liable to scalding. 

Trained Gooseberry and Currant-busheu 
(Dubious).—In the case of the Gooseberry and Red 
Currant the fruit is borne on what are known as 
*' spurs ' - that is the shoots which spring from 
the main stems (of which you show five upright* in 
our sketch), and which are cut to two, or it may 
oe three, buds each vear at the time of pruning 
When any of the leading shoots get too old it ia 
quite easy to replace such with a young growth from 
the bottom, cutting back the growths that spring 
from it to form the above-mentioned spurs. 

Rust on Grapes (E. IF. A'.).—Judging bv the 
three berries you send us, your Grape is Foster’s 
Feedllng. The berries have been injured by rust, 
which is not a disease, but, instead, the result of 
some cultural error. The most common cause of 
rust is the admission of sudden and cold draughts of 
air when the berries are young and tender, gener¬ 
ally previous to the thinning. Wjien the jklos be¬ 


come more hardened they are leM liable to Injury 
{ from this cause. Sulphuring the pipes to subdue an 
attack of red-epider when the Grapes are in a young 
state will also lead to rust, and the omission to 
clean sulphur from the pipes when employed the 
previous season for the purpose named has also 
been known to be answerable for rust on Grapes. 
Careless handling and allowing the hair of the head 
to come into contact with the berries when they are 
being thinned are other causes. For ru*t on Grapes 
there is no remedy, and the berries, wo may add, 
will show tho markings even when fully ripe. 

Shanking in Grapes (Ignorant).— We have 
seldom seen such a bad example of what is known as 
“ shanking.” This trouble is due to several cansee, 
and in your case is, we suspect, due to the roots 
going down into poor, sour soil, where they fail to 
find proper food. To remedy this you should have 
the top soil removed, the drainage attended to, the 
roots lifted and relaid in a compost consisting of 
good loam, bone-meal, wood-ashes, and lime-rubble, 
with a surface coating of the same soil. Very heavy 
cropping and dryness of the soil in the border may 
also cau*e shanking. 

Blackberries (T. A. Clarke). — It Is brat to leave 
the planting until the early winter, after the leaves 
have fallen. The Loganberry is a fine, long Black¬ 
berry, arid is very nice when well ripened. This and 
the Parsley-leaved Blackberry (Rubus laciniatus), 
which can be had of any fruit-tree nurserymen, do 
best in good, holding soil, either against trellises, 
10 feet apart or 6 feet apart in tho open ground, 
the strong growths of each year being tied up to the 
trellis or the poles. The old growths should be cut 
out after fruiting, ns is done in the case of Rasp¬ 
berries. These Blackberries like good, deep, holding 
soil, with occasional top-dressings of manure, and 
ample sunshine and warmth to well ripen the fruit. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pig-manure (M. D.).— This is very rich In 
nitrogen, and when allowed to undergo a certain 
amount of decomposition before being used is then 
more valuable than either horse or cow-manure. For 
a light, sandy soil it would not answer bo well as 
well-rotted cow-manure, owing to its being more of 
a heating nature, but for 6oils of medium and heavy 
texture it is very suitable when, as above stated, it 
has become well decomposed. When mixed with 
leaf-mould, soil, or other substances it forms an ex¬ 
cellent manure. Its mechanical action on the Boil 
is similar to that of cow-dung. 

Value of fowl-manure (R. S. J.).—The manure 
from a fowls’ run is very good for almost anything, 
hut the run should be covered with aand or ashes, 
from off which the manure could be raked every day 
or so. Then, as collected, it should be smothered 
with soot and mixed with its bulk of soil, allowing 
it to so remain for a month, then turning it and 
giving it a further dressing of soot, still allowing 
the manure to remain to sweeten and become incor¬ 
porated with the soil. Practically, if allowed to re¬ 
main for some three or four months, so much the 
better will it be. Then spread it about in March, 
and lightly fork it in. A thin dressing suffices. 
Still, it is unwise to only employ this manure, as a 
diverse dressing i* desirable the following year. The 
hc*t Gooseberry, Beeing you wish to pick the fruit 
green, is Whinlmm’s Industry. 

BRORT REPLIES. 

Newport Pagnell.—No; you could not grow French 

Beans, as you suggest, under the stage.- Fae-me- 

well.— Your Cinerarias have been attacked by the 
grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. Se« reply to 
“ F. Graham,” in our issue of October 1st, page 595, 

3rd col.- Leo.— Write to the Secretary of the 

National Rose Society, Mr. E. Mawley, Rosebank, 
Berkhampstead, for the pamphlet “ Hints en Plant¬ 
ing Rose*,” at the end of which (page 19) you will 
find lists of Roses in their colours for the purpose 

you have in mind.- A. Robertson.— Any large Rose- 

grower could supply the Roses you inquire about—at 

all events, he could easily procure them for you.- 

Amateur.— The temperature of the room in which 
you placed the flowers was probably too high. The 
flowers should have been stood in a cool cellar, 
where, no doubt, they would have been all right. 
You should, if you can, renew your stock, as no 
doubt your plants have deteriorated, which very 

often happens.- John Wyatt.— ” Orchids,” by Jas. 

O’Brien. T. C. and E. C. Jack, 16, Hcnrietta-street, 
London, W.C. There is no one book devoted to 

general gardening.-T. IF. Lewis. -You will find an 

article dealing with the culture of fruit-trees in pots 
in our issue of April Cth. 1907, a copy of which can 

he had of the publisher, post free, for l$d.- 

Mary E. Stables.—l. Chrysanthemum Cottage Pink 
is not now listed by any growers, and is only found 
in cottage gardens. Perhaps if you apply to some 
specialist he could procure it for you. 2, Any tree 
and shrub nurseryman could, no doubt, supply the 
Rhododendron Jacksoni about which vou inquire. 
The Jasmine you refer to is probably J. grnndiflorum, 
a greenhouse specie*. 4. We know of no Rose called 
F. B. Hayes. There is a Rhododendron of that 
name whose flowers are white with black spots, and 
which can be had through any tree and shrub 

nurseryman.-Bmtof.-The Red Cabbages are 

cooked in the same way as ordinary Cabbage._ 

J. B. Reynolds.—A ny Chrysanthemum specialist could 

supply or procure for you the varieties you wish.- 

C. //.—The Chrysanthemum you inquire about is, no 
doubt, Normandie, flowers of a delicate pink, good 
either disbudded or In sprays.-A'. Y. Z.—Any book¬ 

seller in your district could procure for you the 

various books you inquire about.- E. A. Money 

Col.—The only way Is to have the Grass path re¬ 
made. Trench the ground and have every particle 
of the Couch Grass removed while doing so, at the 
same time clearing every bit out of the turf as you 

lift it.- Clark Bros.— For Vine culture you cannot 

do hotter than get ” Vines and Vine Culturo.” A F 
Barron. From 13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick 
London, W. Price 5s. 6d.. post free. There ia no 
book devoted to l'eacb culturg, - “ DQ 
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If AMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— No Name.— 1, Schlzoetylis coc- 
clnea; 2, Sedum carneum; 8, Alysaum montanum; 4 , 

Saxifragn Camposi.- Mrs. Goodlake.— Gnaphallum 

microphyllum; used a good deal in the public parks 

during the summer.- Pteris, Cirencester. -Fuchsia 

procumbens.- C. D.— Aster turbinellus. Yea; will 

grow anywhere.- D. G. Morris.- 1, Abelia chtoen- 

sis, better known in gardens and nurseries as A. 

rupeetris; 2, Berberis sp.- Leitrim. -The Pin© is 

perhaps Pinus Strobus; the Silver Fir, Abies concolor; 
the shrub, a Hypericum; and the piece of wood with 
berries, impossible to name. When sending speci¬ 
mens in future, kindly number each one. 

Names of fruits.— TFokinr/Jiam.—Apple Peas- 

good’s Nonsuch.- J. B. Reynolds.- Apple Waltham 

Abbey Seedling. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

F. C. Heinf.mann, Erfurt.— Special Trade Offer of 
Novelties , 1911. " 

W. AND T. Samson, Kllmarnock.-Cafaloflue of 
Trees. 

Watkins and Simpson, Ltd., 12, Tavi*tock-*treet, 
Covent Garden, W.C.— Recent Novelties and Speciali¬ 
ties in Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Pennick and Co., Delgany Nurseries, near Dublin.— 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs, Forest and Fruit-trees. 

Wilhelm Ppitzer, Stuttgart.-Lisf of Novelties fur 
1910-1911, including Gladiolus Europa. 

Littlb and Ballantyne. Carlisle.— List of Forest- 
trees, Fruit-trees, Roses, etc. 

Viola cornuta.— We regret that the English 
name to this was wrongly given in our Issue of 
November 12th, as The Horned Poppy. It ahould 
have been The Horned Violet. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion.— We are asked to state that the offices of the 
above are now 92, Victoria-atreet, Westminster, 8.W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

Wo iiko to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant . We shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for tho best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of " The English Flower 
Garden " as second prise . Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
arc useless • 


Digitized b 


Gougle 


The one fault of most of the photos sent in 
for our competition is the solid black, due in 
most cases to over-exposure from indiscrimi¬ 
nate snap-shotting in sunlight, which exag¬ 
gerates the shadows, or from haste in time 
exposures, also through the subject being 
taken when the light is in the wrong direc¬ 
tion. In the garden, the woodland, and 
flower work, there are always heavy shadows 
and colour values which need to be truthfully 
rendered, and this can only be done by giving 
ample exposure, using an orthochromatic 
plate. Under-development, too, is common. 
The plate has been lifted from the developer 
too soon, the resulting print showing want of 
brilliancy. Toning, too, needs attention. 
Much double-toning is apparent, showing the 
need of thorough washing of prints before 
putting them into the toning-bath. or by the 
use of a stale toning solution. Over-crowd¬ 
ing is too often a serious error, many a pic¬ 
ture being destroyed through this, a beautiful 
plant being often hidden in a maze of inferior 
things. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION- 
OCTOBER. 

The following are the names of the successful com- 
pet'tora In the photographic competition for 
October:— 

. First :-Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex, for 

Rose James Coey.” 

A copy of the ” English Flower Garden ” baa been 
awarded to each of the following: — 

Miss E. M. Goddard, East-atreet, Farnham, 8urrey p 
for “ Herbaceous Border.” 

Mrs. E. Gaoe-Hodoe. Huxham Rectory, Exeter, 
for “ Autumn Flower*.” 

Major W. P. Bundury, 7, Rothesay Gardena, Bed¬ 
ford, for “ Rock Garden Under a North Wall.” 

Mrs. Baker, Witehampton Rectory, Witnborne, for 
" Group of Hardy Cyclamen*." 

Original from 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Japanese Cherries in November.— A« you 

invite from readers notes of the things of the 
day that please them most, I may say that 
my best effect this week is from the foliage 
of the Japanese Cherry, of which I planted 
a rather large group of trees for the sake of 
their beauty of flower ; but they reward me 
almost as well with the fine colour of their 
leaves in November.—W. 

Coriaria terminalls.— In the north this 
plant, mentioned favourably in a note on 
page 673, doe3 not appear to flower well, even 
in a sunny place, and consequently its berries 
are not frequently seen. No doubt this is 
unfortunate, but the aspect of this Coriaria 
is very pretty in itself, and it makes a good 
rock garden plant. The habit is good, and a 
large plant lends a pleasing effect to a rocky 
bank, on which it grows well, although it 
seldom flowers.—S. A. 

Rose Souvenir do la Malmaison.— I lately 
saw this grand old Rose, to which several 
references have lately been made, carrying a 
fine crop of blooms and buds in various stages 
of expansion. Very few of the new and 
much-belauded Roses give anything in the 
way of flower in quantity at this time of year. 
This variety does not appear to advantage at 
midsummer, it being an autumn Rose, and 
worthy of a good place for that season alone. 
This variety appears to do best on the non¬ 
pruning system.—T. 

Carrya elllptloa as a standard.— This 
makes a very ornamental subject for a lawn 
when it is grown as a standard. Too often 
one finds it struggling for existence in an 
already overcrowded shrubbery. The finest 
specimen I have ever seen grew in some plea¬ 
sure grounds close to the seashore, and over¬ 
looking Morecambe Bay, on the north-west 
coast of Lancashire. This plant, which was 
about 10 feet high, and perfect in form, was 
greatly admired. The soil of lawn3, as a 
general rule, is not rich, and, where it is 
rather poor, or sandy, Garrya elliptica will 
thrive if, when first planted, it is put in good 
loam, to ensure it becoming established.— 
Bourne Vale. 

Apple Coldon 8plre.— This is an excellent 
Apple, and one that is held in high, estima¬ 
tion by market growers, on account of its 
handsome appearance. Although the fruits 
are by no means large when compared with 
many other well-known Apples, they are very 
attractive, and it is this fact that renders 
them so valuable from a market point of 
view. Golden Spire is also grown extensively 
in private gardens, and it is frequently to be 
met with in collections of Apples on the ex¬ 
hibition table. It is a solid, conical-shaped 
Apple, and will last in good condition until 
Christmas if required. The habit of growth 
is rather peculiar, as the shoots made 
annually are spindly-looking, although 
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healthy, and contrast unfavourably with those 
of more robust-growing kinds. In cropping 
it is all that can be desired, for the trees bear 
very freely.—T. 

Borecoles from cuttings.— In your issue 
for November 12th, “West Wilts” refers to 
this not-often-practised method. It is by no 
means new, but I can see no advantage in it. 
Mr. Townsend, of Sandhurst Lodge, has 
practised this method for several years with 
a special kind. I remember him showing me 
a large breadth some years ago. In conver¬ 
sation with him, he said the variety was 
grown largely in the Channel Islands, where 
increase from cuttings was always practised. 
We have many good kinds that can be raised 
from seed. Some may say the strain can bo 
kept true from cuttings, but our large seed 
firms give us seeds of the various Kales that 
should satisfy the most fastidious.— Dorset. 

Rose Queen Alexandra.— I saw, some little 
time ago, that- you mentioned Queen 
Alexandra Rambler Rose as “not wanted” 
and very subject to mildew'. May I say that 
I find it almost the most beautiful of the 
early summer climbers? If well thinned in 
autumn of all wood that has flowered, it 
bears magnificent trusses of bloom, equalling 
Crimson Rambler and Dorothy Perkins in 
size, and I have never known my plants of 
it suffer from mildew. May I say that G. 
Nabonnand never bears good flowers with 
me? They hang their heads, and are seldom 
worth looking at. I conclude it suffers from 
our winters up here. Lady Ashtown and 
Mme. Jules Grolez, close to it, are splendid. 
—Cheshire. 

Old-fashioned bedding plants.— In a re¬ 
cent issue, the once popular, but now much 
neglected, plant, Cuphea platyceptra, was 
referred to. Cuphea latifolia also is now 
very seldom met with. Ousting such sub¬ 
jects from the flower garden is a mistake, so 
many of the more showy, perhaps, but ex¬ 
tremely delicate subjects, presenting a sorry 
appearance after a violent siorm or a period 
of wet, sunless weather. Verbenas and 
Petunias seem also to be ignored nowadays. 
True, Verbenas, to do them well, require a 
good deal of attention, being very subject to 
mildew and red-spider, but when in good con¬ 
dition they are very effective. When in Nor¬ 
folk some time ago I saw, on a Grass plot 
attached to a farmhouse, some half dozen 
beds of Verbenas in splendid condition. They 
had been pegged down in the usual way.—T. 

Escallonia macrantha as a bush.— This 
should be more generally cultivated in the 
gardens in the southern counties. I think it 
is a mistake to plant this in very warm cor¬ 
ners. Many readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated will, no doubt, remember the pro¬ 
tracted frost about twelve years ago. At that 
time I had several splendid plants trained to 
a high wall facing south. The frost killed 
all the branches to the ground. They were 
very gross, and, of course, not well-ripened, 
as, in such a position, growth each year con¬ 


tinued until late in the year. Fine bushes, 
growing in the open, in fully exposed quar¬ 
ters, suffered very little damage, only a few 
unripe tips of the branches being scorched. 
The young wood was more matured, and these 
bushes in the open always blossomed more 
freely than the plants trained to the south 
wall. In the Bournemouth public gardens, 
and in several private gardens in Hampshire, 
Escallonia macrantha, grown as a bush, docs 
remarkably well in sandy and gravelly soils.— 
Bourne Vale. 

Campanula raddeana.— This Bellflower is 
a native of the Caucasus, and was first de¬ 
scribed in 1866 in a Russian botanical periodi¬ 
cal, so that it has been a long time finding 
its way into commerce in Britain. It was, 
however, brought before the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
June 23rd, 1908, and was honoured with an 
award of merit. It is a pretty rock or border 
plant, and is especially adapted for the latter, 
its height—about 12 inches or 18 inches— 
making it rather tall for small rockeries. It 
is, however, not too much so for the large 
rock garden, and either there or in a good 
border has considerable beauty. The leaves 
are rather heart-shaped, and serrated, and 
the flowers are borne on dark, wiry stems. 
The blooms, which are of good size and pret¬ 
tily formed, are of a nice violet-blue or 
purple. This Campanula, which comes from 
the Caucasus, and is hardy, should find its 
way into a good many gardens now that it is 
offered by the trade.—S. A. 

Two uncommon late-flowering Asters.— 

On November 1st, when practically all the 
Michalemas Daisies were over, I noted two 
Japanese species in full beauty. I cannot 
find them in any catalogue, neither do they 
occur in the “ Kew Hand List of Herbaceous 
Plants.” The species under notice are Aster 
microcephalus and A. Savatieri. A. micro¬ 
cephalus forms a donse-growing bush, about 
a yard high, and flowers freely. The blooms 
are white, with a yellow disc, and a full inch 
across—that is, judging by one specimen ; 
but the other (for there are two) lias some¬ 
what smaller flowers, and these are of a 
bluish tint. A. Savatieri is a good deal in 
the same way, but somewhat shorter, while 
the flowers are smaller and.tinted with blush. 
The three plants are all different, but the best 
is the white form of A. microcephalus, and 
this is well worth the attention of those who 
make a feature of hardy plants. The pre¬ 
sent season, with its complete immunity from 
frost, has been very favourable to the de-^ 
velopment of these late-flowering Asters.—X. 1 

Autumn-blooming Primroses. — “ Ess,” 
page 674, need be in no concern lest, because 
his Primroses are blooming now, they will 
not do so in the spring. Primroses and 
Polyanthuses everywhere are now carrying 
flowers, more or less a product of a rather 
cool, damp season, which has suited these 
hardy but moisture-loving plants admirably, 
and caused them to form early crowne and 
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these precocious flowers; jet, at the same 
time, successional crowns are being formed, 
such as will carry an abundant bloom in the 
spring. I have grown these plants by thou¬ 
sands in years past, and if the season was 
fairly cool and aamp, found this autumn and 
even winter blooming common. Of course, 
the flowers are pretty only when the weather 
is open, dry, and fairly mild. Heavy rains 
or frost rob them of colour and beauty. If 
lants showing this precocious tendency could 
e lifted and be blocked rather thickly into 
a frame near the glass, yet get plenty of air, 
they would then flower freely all through the 
winter, and numerous bunches might be 
gathered.—A. D. 

—— “ Ess,” p. 674, asks information re¬ 
garding the blooming of these in autumn. Un¬ 
less his plants arc very full of bloom, theie 
will be plenty of flowers in the spring. I have 
observed, in the case of Polyanthuses that 
when early summer is very dry, followed by 
rain and warmth in autumn, many of my 
plants flowered freely. This season my 
young plants, raised from seed sowij in No¬ 
vember, 1909, have been giving many fine 
blooms, making quite a show till the severe 
frost came in early November. Polyanthuses 
are quite as prone to autumn flowering as 
Primroses. The common wood Primrose 
does not show the same tendency to autumn 
blooming as the coloured kinds. “Ess” ie 
cjuite correct in praising these for brighten¬ 
ing up the dull spots in the garden, as few 
things can surpass these and the large, 
hardy border Polyanthuses for this purpose. 
Another recommendation is that a large 
number can be raised at little cost, and it is 
a good way to sow every year.— West 
Surrey. 

Solanum jasmlnoldes.— In a garden close 
to the Bea, in Hampshire, a very fine speci¬ 
men of this plant has grown for many years, 
and for some considerable time the plant has 
encircled a bedroom window in the gable on 
the south side of the mansion. The owner 
was so delighted with the plant that he de¬ 
clined to have the branches t : ed back from 
the window, which they nearly covered. It 
is advisable to protect the main stem or 
stems near the soil, and also to put on a 
mulch of Coco-nut-fibre over the roots, to 
prevent any damage being done by frost. 
Persons who may De trying this charming 
climber in outside borders should certainly 
protect it to the extent I have suggested. Al¬ 
though the plant in question has withstood 
many rather severe winters, it may not do 
so in gardens further inland. It is well worth 
a trial against a wall in a warm corner. The 
plant I am referring to flowered very freely, 
and formed one of the most interesting wall 
climbers I have ever seen. A deep, friable 
loam, well drained, suits the plant admirably. 
—Bourne Vale. 

Luculia gratl88ima.— In pots this is not 
always a success, but when planted out in a 
prepared bed or border, it, as a rule, gives 
more satisfactory results. Just now, in the 
temperate-house at Kew, it forms one of the 
most notable features, a specimen a dozen 
feet high or thereabouts being studded from 
base to summit with iis large clusters of deli¬ 
ciously fragrant pink blossoms. One cause 
of failure is that the plants are sometimes 
given too much fire-heat, the result being that 
the foliage is often attacked by insect pests, 
and the plant falls into ill-health. In plant¬ 
ing it out, a structure kept at a minimum win¬ 
ter temperature of 45 degs. will just meet its 
requirements. The border should be effec¬ 
tually drained, and made up of turfy loam, 
peat, sand, and nodules of charcoal. Any 

f iruning required should be done towards the 
atter part of the winter, or, at all events, be¬ 
fore the spring growth starts. Properly 
planted, this Luculia does well on the b'ack 
wall of a greenhouse, provided it gets a rea¬ 
sonable amount of light and air. It can be 
propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, 
taken when they have lost their succulent 
character, and inserted into well-drained pots 
filled with sandy peat, pressed down firmly. 
They should then be placed in a close propa- 
gating-case, and if plunged in a gentle bot¬ 
tom-heat, so much the better. It is very 
essential that the cuttings are not allowed to 
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flag before insertion, for very few subjects are 
so much injured by this happening as. the 
Luculia. Another point to be considered in 
selecting the cuttings is that the weak shoots 
or those only of medium vigour strike root 
more readily than the very etrong ones. This 
Luculia is a native of the Himalayas. The 
allied Luculia Pinceana, with paler-tinted 
blossoms, is seldom met with. It is not the 
equal of L. gratissiraa. 

Knlphofia Lelohtlinl.— At page 680, 
“ E. B. S.,” in his closing paragraph, strongly 
recommends this to intending planters, 
adding it often is at its best in October. To 
all wTio need large, bold groups, I can 
strongly recommend it. I have two large 
plants in my garden, standing in an exposed 
osition, During the past three years they 
ave made a fine show through October. This 
year they carried from two dozen to three 
dozen spikes. The colour is a bright scar¬ 
let and yellow. With me it is a most 
vigorous grower and very hardy. It has not 
had the least protection the last three win¬ 
ters. The soil is light and sandy, drying 
quickly, which favours it during wintei. 
Early in November, before the frost, I cut 
several dozen fine spikes. Some of these I 
arranged in a suitable corner in a eitting- 
room without fire, with some light Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, using a large vase. Now (on 
November 12th) they are beautiful. Few 
things are so stately in the garden as the 
Red Hot Pokers, and, when well placed, 
they light up the garden as few things do. 
Around lakes, mixed with Pampas Grass, or 
in bold groups growing on the Grass, they 
are effective m the autumn. Happily, there 
are many formsj and a long season of bloom 
may be had by choosing successional kinds. 
—West Surrey. 

Roses for autumn blooming*— In your 
issue for November 5th is an illustration of 
Souvenir de la Malmaison Rose. Many 
years ago, at Abbotsbury Castle, I eaw a 
group of it in full bloom in November. This 
ear, at the end of October, I saw a large 
ush in full bloom on the light, poor soil in 
West Surrey. It is a pity this Rose is not 
more grown, for, after all, it has more 
merit than many of the new kinds. Some 
object to the form, but the fine scent, con 
tinued blooming, and fine colour more than 
compensate for this. In a cold-house I have 
had good blooms up to Christmas. This 
season I have been pleased with Mrs. John 
Laing for autumn blooming. I have now 
(November 5th) fine blossoms cut from open 
bushes in my garden. This is a favourite of 
mine, and were I planting one pink kind 
only, this would be the one. In a garden I 
often visit, Dorothy Perkins, this year, gave 
a fine crop of flowers during October and 
November on an iron arch in the open, the 
soil being light and poor. Perhaps some 
readers will tell us if this is usual. Un¬ 
doubtedly the Hybrid Teas claim our atten¬ 
tion for autumn in the open garden. Re¬ 
cently I eaw, in a small garden, a fine bush 
of Killarney in full bloom.—J. C. 

Chrysanthemums In small pots.—I was 
pleased to see a note relative to the merits of 
market-grown Chrysanthemums in small pots 
in a recent issue of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, and quite agree with all the writer 
has to say on the subject. Those who have 
never visited one of the large market nur¬ 
series near London would credit how skil¬ 
fully and successfully Chrysanthemums of 
the same dw'arf habit and free-flowering cha¬ 
racter as described by “ E. G.” are grown 
literally by the thousand. My first visit to 
one of these plant emporiums occurred some 
few years since, and at the time when 
Chrysanthemums were in and coming into 
flower. The plants seen were models of suc¬ 
cessful cultivation, and the blooms, consider¬ 
ing the dwarf ness of the plants and size of 
the pots, were large and well developed. 
Being at the time in need of some dwarf 
plants for a particular purpose, I availed 
myself of the opportunity to purchase suffi¬ 
cient for my requirements, and at the same 
j time requested the owner to kindly furnish 
me with particulars of the methods of culture 
pursued. This he obligingly did, and in the 
main they agree with those Btated by your 
correspondent in his note. The value of 


Chrysanthemums grown on this system for 
furnishing cannot be over-estimated, as they 
can be employed for the filling of vases, 
standing upon tables, in window recesses, and 
in similar positions, where the taller or ordi¬ 
narily bush-grown plants would be quite out 
of place.—A. W. 

Abutllon islgne. —This Brazilian species 
of Abutilon is widely removed from the ordi¬ 
nary garden varieties, and cannot be induced 
to flower in a satisfactory manner when 
small, as many of them will. Despite this, it 
is, however, in every way a striking and 
beautiful kind, which is seen at its best as 
a roof or pillar plant, or, at all events, where 
so situated that it has good space for its de¬ 
velopment. It is a strong-growing species, 
with large, heart-shaped leaven of a particu¬ 
larly thick rugose character. The flowers 
are, as in most of the other Abutilons, droop¬ 
ing, and borne on long, slender stalks. The 
shape of the blossoms is that of an open bell, 
the colour being a deep crimson with blackish 
veins, and the peduncles being so long, an 
extremely pretty effect is produced when the 
plant is in full flower. It blooms for a con¬ 
siderable time, but, as a rule, the greatest 
quantity of blossoms is borne during the 
autumn months. To succeed with A. insigne, 
it needs more heat than the garden forms, 
and should be given the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, or, better still, an intermediate 
temperature. Being of free, vigorous growth, 
it is more satisfactory planted out in a bor¬ 
der than when confined in pots.—T. 

Eucoml8 punctata.— No doubt the excel¬ 
lent illustration of Eucomis punctata, as 
grown in a pot in Mrs. Fairley’s garden at 
Portobello, on page 675 of Gardening 
Illustrated, together with the notes from. 
Mr. Bashford and the editorial note, will do 
much to bring to the notice of many the 
value of this distinct plant. From what I 
know of this Eucomis in Scotland, I have 
little doubt that it would do well in the open 
at Portobello. and that with the minimum of 
protection. It and E. regia are frequently 
shown at the leading flower shows In Scot¬ 
land among hardy flowers, and, so far as I 
am aware, without the judges taking excep¬ 
tion to their hardiness. But I consider, from 
the appearance of the fine spikes shown, that 
they are from plants cultivated under glass 
and not in the open, as a rule. It is, of 
course, a moot question if such should be 
permitted to appear, but long custom and the 
wording of the schedules hardly permit of 
objection being taken. The appearance of 
the Eucomises in the garden is, however, so 
pleasing that they deserve more attention 
from both southern and northern readers 
than they have received. Some of the best 
plants I have observed in the open were in 
a border of light but well-enriched soil, and 
protected by a hedge from the north and 
east, the hedge being within a few feet of the 
plants. These, which were in a Scottish gar¬ 
den in a mild district, had no protection 
whatever beyond that of the hedge, and had 
been established for a considerable number 
of years. It is, however, desirable to give 
newly-planted examples a little shelter for 
the first winter or two, as purchased plants, 
frequently sent from the Continent, have a 
tendency to make their growth too early, 
and thus are injured by late frosts, and, con¬ 
sequently, the plant is weakened to a very- 
serious extent. At least, I have found this 
the case, but when established for a year 
or two, the danger is greatly minimised. As 
a pot plant, the Eucomis is remarkably in¬ 
teresting, the colour being much purer than 
when grown in the open, i may add that the 
sweet, honey-like secretion referred to by 
Mr. Bashford attracts a great number of 
little insects to the Eucomis, but I have never 
observed a bee among these, although there 
were many in the garden during the time of 
bloom.—S. Arnott. 


Note8 Of the Week. —The Editor will he. 
grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE HOUNSLOW WONDER. 

This is a very abundant cropper. It is not 
new, as it has been grown by the Messrs. 
Spooner and Sons, Hounslow, for many 
years. Its free-bearing qualities, good 
size, and handsome appearance, allied to its 
being a good second early variety, hence well 
suited for market culture and sale, attracted 
attention some time since, and the firm were 
advised to place fruits of it before the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, with the result that, on the 
occasion of the recent fruit show’, on October 
13th last, it secured an award of merit. The 
illustration of the variety conveys more fully 
than words can a good conception of the 
Apple, which, no doubt, will find a prominent 
place in market culture. 

This is a seedling from Wellington, and we 
are told, does well on the Paradise. As may 
be seen by the illustration, the fruits are 


altogether, and it invariably proves a success¬ 
ful method of dealing with aged examples. 
To do this, carefully mark off the border into 
sections, transversely—not longitudinally— 
or strips of equal width—say, about 4 feet— 
i and take out the soil in every alternate sec¬ 
tion or strip to a depth of 3 feet 9 inches. 
Commence at the front part of each section, 
and dig out the soil with a s eel fork, and, as 
roots are met with and liberated, peg or 
fasten them out of the way for the time being, 
and cover with damp mats. When the whole 
of the soil has been removed, fasten the roots 
together, enclose them with damp Moss, and 
envelop the whole with a mat. As the border 
was not in the first instance properly made, 
this will afford vou an opportunity to con- 
1 struct the new portions as they should be. 

Having a cold clay soil to deal with, you will 
' need to concrete the bottom. Omitting to do 
this when the subsoil is of the nature stated, 

I ofttimes proves a fruitful source of shanking, 

; and such a contingency should, therefore, be 
! guarded against. In advising the soil to be 



Apple Hounslow Wonder. From a photograph sent by Messrs. Spooner and Sons, Hounslow. 


large and handsome, roundish and flattened. 
The skin is pale yellow’, of a richer colour on 
the sunny side, the eye large and open. It 
answers well for dessert about Christinas, the 
flesh, which is white, being very juicy. 


TREATMENT OF OLD VINES. 

I have a small place, situated on cold clay soil, with 
a vinery with a dozen rather aged Black Ham- 
burghs in it. The Vines have been rather neglected, 
and I find the border was never properly made, 
and the berries have shanked rather badly of late 
years. I have an easy means of draining it, and I 
propose to root-prune and bring to the top the roots 
of half each individual Vine, and so complete it by 
doing the other half of the Vine next season. It is 
an outside border. I have plenty of good turfy 
loam, and I propose to add one barrow-load of 
mortar-rubble to eight of loam. I also have plenty 
of charcoal and some pure vitriolised bone*;. In what 
proportion Bhould I add these? When I lift the 
roots I propose to take all the soil away and replace 
with fresh.— Japonica. 

[As you wish to preserve the old Vines, the 
beet couree for you to pursue under the cir¬ 
cumstances is, instead of operating on one 
half of each Vine, as you propose, to take out 
the worn-out soil in sections. This would 
distress the Vines far less than lifting them 
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, excavated to the depth named, we have made 
allowance for the laying of a concrete floor 
6 inches thick. This should have a slight 
slope from the vinery wall to the outer edge 
of border, or a fall of one in twelve. On the 
1 outer edge of the concrete floor, and just 
below it, lay a 4-inch drain-pipe, to carry off 
water. As you hint you are in a position to 
| effect good drainage, we need 6ay nothing fur¬ 
ther on this point. When the concrete is set, 
lay 9 inches of drainage matter on it, and 
the rougher the lower stratum is the better. 
On the top place a layer of coarse gravel, 
crocks, or clinkers, broken small, and cover 
with whole turves, Grass side down. Some 
whole turves will be required for enclosing 
the front portion of the border with also. All 
will then be in readiness for getting in the 
compost, and for laying out the roots at the 
different levels in the same. Carefully 
examine the roots, and cut away mutilated 
ends and broken pieces, and, if there are any 
stout roots present having little or no fibres 
on them, “ nick ” them with a sharp 
knife here and there. When enclosed in the 
soil, these wounds will soon callus, and finally 
emit fibres. In the end, these bare roots will 


become furnished with numbers of fibrous 
roots, and if a little coarse sand is placed 
round them where nicked, the callusing and 
emission of roots are much facilitated. Be 
careful to make the new portions of border 
very firm, and, when finishing off the surface, 
allow the same fall as for the concrete floor. 
So soon as the roots have taken possession of 
the new compost, and the Vines give signs, 
both in the foliage and quality of the produce, 
that they are in a more healthy and vigorous 
condition, the other portions of the old border 
can be taken out. 

With respect to the ingredients for mixing 
with the loam, you may use 3 bushels of char¬ 
coal, broken to about the size of Walnuts, and 
1 cwt. of bone manure to the quantity of loam 
mentioned. You might with benefit increase 
the quantity of mortar-rubble you propose 
using to 2 barrowloads, as one would be 
hardly sufficient to keep the mass porous 
when the loam has decayed. 

Before starting to lift the roots, have the 
compost and every requisite needed at hand, 
so that the work, once begun, may be carried 
out with all due expedition.] 


FRUIT NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH 
GARDEN. 

The month of August, with its excessive rain¬ 
fall and unseasonable weather, caused 
growers of hardy fruit many an anxious hour. 
The later breadths of Strawberries were in 
many cases practically ruined, and in several 
places Raspberries also suffered severely. 
With the advent of September weather con¬ 
ditions changed, and, instead of cold, cheer¬ 
less, wet day6, the sun shone brightly, and 
both day and night temperatures were con¬ 
siderably over the average for the time of 
the year. Contrasting the rainfall of the two 
months, for August there were 8.28 inches, as 
against an average for the same months oter 
the past fifteen years of 2.33 inches ; while 
for September there was registered only 
.98 inches, against an average of 2.11 inches. 
Temperature varied in the 6ame way, that 
for August reading 58.4 degs. (average, 
61.7 degs.), for September 62.2 degs. (average, 
57.2 degs.), practically a reversal of the tem¬ 
peratures of the two months. 

With the ground thoroughly moistened—not 
to say wet—with the copious rains of August, 
the warm and genial weather which followed 
showed the crops visibly swelling and ripen¬ 
ing. Especially was this the case with stone 
fruit. Morello Cherries, which at one time 
threatened to be unsatisfactory, came away 
in a marvellous manner, and were of notable 
size and quality. While Plums were thinner 
than is usually the case in these gardens, they 
were of superior quality, Kirke v s, Jefferson, 
and Washington finishing perfectly, and, what 
is w’orthy of note, Coe’s Golden Drop ripened 
thoroughly, late in September, instead of in 
mid-October, which is generally its usual 
time. Of Gages, Oullin’s, July, Brahy’s, and 
the old Green Gage were the best. Damsons 
are a moderate crop, neither so plentiful, nor, 
perhaps, of the same quality as usual. 

Concerning Pears, it may at once be said 
that they are a very fine crop. The indivi¬ 
dual fruits of every variety are large and 
handsome, Glou Morceau, Doyenne du 
Comice, Marie Louise, Beurre Hardy, Easter 
Beurre, and Pitmaston Duchess all carrying 
fine specimens. Of the last-named variety, 
to-day (October 5th) I weighed six fruits, 
which tipped the scale at 8 lb. 5 ozs. Sou¬ 
venir du Congres on a wall facing south-west, 
carried an enormous crop, and every fruit of a 
useful size. Louise Bonne cracked rather 
badly, perhaps owing to the excessive rainfall 
of August, and Winter Nelis, all over, carries 
a useful crop. Apples have finished fairly 
well, and if the crops are not so heavy, indi¬ 
vidual fruit is larger and finer. Ribston Pip¬ 
pin has done well, and on the sunny side 
carries that handsome red streak which adds 
so much to the appearance of this much-ap¬ 
preciated old Apple. Margil—or. as I have 
heard it called, the Winter Ribston—has 
coloured highly, and, where wall space can be 
spared, it is a wonder that it is not more 
generally grow’n. Of handsome appearance, 
moderate size, and distinct flavour, it has all 
the characteristics required in a dessert 
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Apple. Nonpareil also, on a wall, bore 
heavily, but here it lacks flavour, but is a 
splendid keeper, while kitchen Apples have 
been in use since August, and will be avail¬ 
able over a long period. The best of these 
latter are Keswick Codlin, Lord Grosvenor— 
which spotted a little—Lord Derby, Bismarck, 
Glamis Castle, with, perhaps, Stirling Castle, 
Pott’s Seedling, and Lord Suflield as runners- 
up. What a pity, by the way, that Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch is such a shy bearer! It 
sometimes appears to bo not worthy of a place 
out-of-doors. Curiously, it sets with compara¬ 
tive freedom and regularity when grown in 
pots in an orchard-house. Small fruits are 
abundant. The wood is ripening well, and 
growths are stout and clean. 

Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Pruning Vines. —Kindly tell me the proper time 
for pruning a Grape-vine, taking the bark off, and 
cleaning? What is the beet thing to wash it with?— 
Philip Andrew. 

[As soon as the major portion of the foliage 
has fallen, the pruning should be done, as 
this reduces the chances of bleeding when 
the Vines start into growth in the spring. 
All side shoots or laterals should be cut 
back to one or two good buds. Sometimes 
the first bud nearest the main rod is small; 
if so. cut to the next bud, which, as a rule, 
is large and good, and produces the finest 
bunch. If the side shoots have been too 
crowded, some of the weaker and worst 
placed may be cut clean away; 1 foot to 
18 inches apart is a nice distance for the 
spurs or side shoots. If the Vines are young, 
the leading shoot forming the main rod 
must be cut hack, according to the strength 
of the rod. / When the growth is weak, it will 
strengthen the Vine if only about a foot of 
young wood is left; but if strong, about 
3 feet may remain, always cutting back to 
a bold, well-placed bud. When there are 
several rods attached to one Vine, each one 
should be 3 feet apart and treated as de¬ 
scribed above. Only take off the loose 
pieces of bark, and then wash with Gishurst 
Compound, following the instructions sent 
with this insecticide. You ought to pro¬ 
cure a cony of “Vines and Vine Culture” 
(Barron), in which you will find illustrations 
showing the mode of pruning.] 

The Raspberry stem-bud caterpillar.— In 

your “ Answers to Correspondents," could you help 
me in the following matter: —I have some strong¬ 
growing Loganberries, trained over galvanised arches. 
i> feet high, and which boro a magnificent crop of 
fruit. This crop 1 entirely lost, as every single fruit 
had within it a small worm-like maggot. There must 
have been thousands of them. Can you enlighten me 
as to the cause, and suggest a remedy?— D. J. W. 

[From what you eay, we have no hesitation 
in stating that the failure is due to the 
agency of the Raspberry stem-bud cater¬ 
pillar, the scientific name of which is Lam- 
pronia rubiella. The female moth deposits 
her eggs in the spring in the open flower of 
the Raspberry. These in due course hatch 
out, and the periods for the arrival of the 
fruit and the resulting larva; at maturity 
occur simultaneously, or nearly so. When 
the larvae arrive at this stage, they leave the 
fruit, descend to the ground, and spin a 
cocoon somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the base of the canes. In the spring small 
red caterpillars emerge, and, ascending the 
canes, attack the buds. When the infesta¬ 
tion is a bad one, great loss in the way of a 
crop naturally ensues. Unfortunately, it is 
one of those pests the fruit-grower has to 
contend with, for which there is no known 
remedy. The only thing is to keep the quar¬ 
ter or plantation scrupulously clean, always 
cutting out the old canes and burning them 
directly the fruit lias been gathered, doing 
the same with the primings in the spring, 
and keeping the surface clear of clicks, 
stones, or rubbish of any description likely 
to provide a suitable place for the larva to 
shelter and spin its cocoon in. After the 
canes have been pruned and tied in the 
spring, it would also be a good plan to 
scarify the coil to the depth of 1 inch or 

ilichee round the stools, and immediately 
dust the surface with quicklime.] 

Strawberry Keen’s Seedling.— The query 
ns to the origin of the above Strawberry 
reminds one that many of the older varieties 
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were introduced by market gardeners— 
Goliath, by Kitley, of Bath; and Eliza, a 
favourite late sort, Eleanor, and British 
Queen, with others, hy Myatt. I am unable 
to fix the date of Keen’s Seedling, but it 
was common in gardens fifty years ago. It 
was largely grown both in and out-of-doors, 
a second early contemporary with Trollope’s 
Victoria, and a little later than Alice Maud 
and Black Prince, the last a small fruit but 
most acceptable to some palates. It was not 
advisable to let it stay too long on the 
ground. A couple of seasons was quite 
sufficient, as, if left longer, the crop might 
be large but the fruit inferior, both in size 
and quality. Inside it w r as for many years 
more extensively grown than any other 
variety. It was superseded, to a great ex¬ 
tent, by La Grosse Sucree, and later by 
Royal Sovereign, but it is doubtful if either 
was much improvement on the older sort. 
For many years I grew nothing but Keen's 
and Sir Joseph Paxton for forcing. I see 
Goliath is still to the fore, and one well- 
known grower says it is well worth including 
in all lists, a statement one is quite pleased 
to see, recalling old memories and varieties. 
What a monster it is, and not so bad in 
quality when thoroughly well-ripened. The 
two varieties, Eleanor and Eliza, I have lost 
sight of for some years. The latter was to 
be found in some gardens under the name 
of Omar Pasha, wnich would lead one to 
suppose it had its origin in the early fifties. 
I think many of these old sorts quite hold 
their own with those of later introducton.— 
E. B. S. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PLANTING CREEPERS ON HOUSES. 
Many people who intend planting hardy 
creepers to adorm the front of their dwellings, 
or to beautify some screen or wall in their 
garden, defer doing so until spring, in the be¬ 
lief that that is the best time ; but experience 
has proved that there is no better season 
than the autumn for getting in hardy creepers. 
Those noted for their attractive blossoms ap¬ 
peal to a large number, as witness plants 
over the fronts of residences in new suburban 
districts. Chief of flowering climbers are 
the Clematises, which are found in all parts 
of the kingdom, luxuriating on walls and 
pergolas and arches in the country, but doing 
remarkably well in a town garden. F rem 
among the many sorts, these are well worth 
growing : Jackmanni superba, violet-purple, 
flowers larger than the old form; Star of 
India, reddish-plum; Flammula, white, 
sweet-scented ; Magnifica, reddish-purple ; 
Beauty of Worcester, bluish-violet, white 
stamens; Princess Beatrice, silvery-lilac; 
Gloire de St. Julien, white, flushed mauve. 
Roses also afford a large field for selection, 
particularly those of the Rambler type, 
which are undoubtedly most popular. One 
remembers the stir which was caused when 
Crimson Rambler was first placed on the mar¬ 
ket, but possibly the interest in this abated 
somewhat when Dorothy Perkins made its 
appearance. I know of no Rose for covering 
space in a short time that can compare to 
this, but there are others that serve us well. 
One has but to mention sorts like Carmine 
Pillar, Dundee Rambler (white), Blush Ram¬ 
bler (single, pink and white), Gloire de Dijon, 
Tea Rambler (coppery-pink). Minnehaha 
(deep rose). Billiard et Barre (deep yellow), 
Climbing Caroline Testout (silvery-pink), and 
I Hiawatha, the last a single red, flowering in 
bunches, and noted particularly for the great 
I length of time the blossoms remain. The 
white, sweet-scented Jasmine, flowering amid 
a profusion of dark foliage, has ever been a 
! favourite with those who take more than or- 
j dinary interest in the furnishing of their 
walls, and Jasminum nudiflorum, which yields 
I its yellow blossoms before the leaves appear 
—nay, before aught is green without save the 
Ivies—is surely worthy of a place in every 
garden. Blooming at a later date, we have 
another yellow flower which is at its best be¬ 
fore the leaves have begun to show. I refer to 
Forsvthia suspensa. Several of the Pvruse3, 
like japonica, with masses of red flowers, are 
particularly attractive on a wall, and one fre¬ 


quently sees this on cottages in the country 
and very often with that other old plant, the 
Kerria, the orange-yellow flowers of which 
are very bright and pleasing. I have, in 
some quarters, seen both the blue and white 
Passion-flowers (Passiflora ccerulea and Con¬ 
stance Elliott) doing well, but it has gene¬ 
rally been in warm, sheltered positions; in 
other places, whilst it has grown remarkably 
fast, and covered walls and pergolas, the 
flowers have not been plentiful. One remem¬ 
bers the flowers and fruit hanging on the 
walls in Cornwall, and the exuberant growth 
of plants in the north of England, almost de¬ 
void of bloom. The success with these is 
largely a question of locality, and the ques¬ 
tion of locality is also one which determines 
success or failure in the case of that beautiful 
tender-looking climber, Tropseolum specie- 
sum, but, in regard to that, it is the cool, 
moist atmosphere which suits it best. 

There have appeared from time to time in 
Gardening Illustrated photographs, show¬ 
ing what beautiful wall-climbers Wistarias 
are; these, again, are a success, according to 
the mildness of the neighbourhood. One re¬ 
members to have seen superb examples of 
W. sinensis covering houses in Gloucester¬ 
shire and Herefordshire, and the magnificent 
waxy blossoms of Magnolias are to be seen 
beautifying many a dwelling in the West 
Country. I do not forget that very common 
plant, the Honeysuckle, which fills a house 
with fragrance as its flowers unfold on the 
walls, nor the Escallonias, some with dark- 
red blossoms, others white and pink, but 
grateful for the warmth afforded by a shel¬ 
tered wall, and never seen to better advantage 
than in the southern counties. Nor would we 
exempt plants of a climbing habit, that are 
of value for the clusters of berries they give 
in the winter days, like Pyracantha Lcelandi, 
nor those whose beauty lies not in flower, but 
in their attractive foliage, of which the Vir¬ 
ginia Creepers are examples; and, whether 
one chooses the old form or some of the self- 
clingers, one may rest assured that scarcely 
any situation is too bleak for them. These 
are amongst the wealthiest foliage coverings 
we have, giving us a thick covering of vivid 
green for our walls in summer, and in the 
autumn days a richness of colour that deepens 
as cold and frost remind us that winter lingers 
on the threshold. Leahurst. 


NOTES AND EEPL1ES. 

Cotoneaster pannosa.— This was given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in January, 1905, an honour which was 
w r ell deserved, for, though the berries are lew 
brilliantly tinted than some others, they are 
borne in great profusion, and the plant is of 
a graceful, pleasing habit of growth. Se¬ 
cured to an upright stake, it forms a shrub 
5 feet to 6 feet in height, with numerous 
slender, partially-drooping branches, clothed 
with ovate leaves, almost, if not quite, ever¬ 
green in character, and in spring thickly 
studded with clusters of white flowers. These 
are, in their turn, succeeded by berries about 
the size of small Peas, which are, when ripe, 
of a bright red colour. Two other Chinese 
species are remarkable for their peculiar cha¬ 
racter — namely, Cotoneaster applanata, 
whose branches, at first almost at right angles 
to the main stem, develop into long, semi-pen¬ 
dulous shoots, thus giving to a specimen a 
singular appearance. A second distinct form 
is Cotoneaster rugosa Henryi, a much larger- 
growing shrub than the preceding, with lan¬ 
ceolate leaves, 3 inches or more in length, 
and rough in texture. A singular appearance 
j is presented by the manner in which the 
i leaves droop, as if they were suffering from 
! want of water. The berries, which are freely 
borne, are reddish-brown in colour. 

J PrunuB triloba.— These who intend planting 
flowering shrubs during the present season should not 
I omit tin* beautiful Plum. It seems to be indifferent 
as to soil or position, growing equally well in a 
I Grassy corner where the soil ie somewhat poor, and 
1 in a shrubbery which was specially prepared for 
flowering shrubs, and which contains a proportion 
I of peat. The delicate colour of the sprays of bloom 
I is very attractive, and the shrub remains in flower 
I for some time. Its season of flowering may be anti- 
I cipated by potting and forcing; but the flowers aro 
i paler and do not last in condition for the same 
length of time. —Kbt. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEGONIA GRACILIS 
(Syn., B. martiana). 

This is one of the most beautiful of the spe¬ 
cies of Begonia that have a tuberous root- 
stock and annual stems. Hitherto, however, 
it has not become generally grown, owing, 
perhaps, to the poorness of some of the forms 
of it which have been introduced, for it is 
one of the most variable of Begonias, and 
some of the varieties are miserable both in 
stature and floral attractions compared with 
the best forms of it. This species should be 
started in a little warmth in February, potted 
in light loam and leaf-mould, and kept near 


Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, used to grow 
it in the open air during the summer, starting 
the tubers at the 6ame time as those of the 
ordinary tuberous Begonias, and planting out 
at the same time. \\ hen grown in the open 
i air, the flowering stems must be securely 
staked, while a position sheltered from wind 
should, if possible, be given the plants. 

The tuber is white, smooth, more or less 
kidney-shaped, and up to 2 inches in dia¬ 
meter. The flower-stems are erect, from 
1 J feet to 2$ feet high, unbranchcd save near 
' the top, unless pinched when young. The 
leaves are pale glistening green, variously 
j lobed, and very succulent. The flowers are 
borne in axillary racemes, and in a good 
variety they are large, of good substance, and 
I of a rich carmine colour. Seeds are ripened 
freely, and, in addition to these, as a means 
of reproduction, myriads of small, seed-like 



Flowering shoots of Begonia gracilis. 


the glass, shading it from bright sunshine. 
We have found that the best effect is produced 
when the plants are massed in shallow pans. 
Many years ago this Begonia used to be 
grown in great numbers in the R.H.S. Gar¬ 
dens, Chiswick, in this w r ay. During the 
summer a cool, airy frame or light greenhouse 
suits it. Under warm treatment the stems 
grow spindly, and the flowers are thin and 
wanting in colour. 

B. gracilis was first introduced from Mexico 
in 1829. Being widely distributed in Mexico, 
and so variable in stature, etc., it has been 
named several times, and is still grown in 
some gardens as B. Martiana, B. diversifolia, 
and B. bicolor. About half-a-dozen varieties 
of it have been named, one called grandiflora 
(here figured) by M. Lemoine, and having 
large flowers of a rich carmine colour, being, 
perhaps, the best. In its native country it is 
said to be found in regions where there are 
severe frost and jujpw. Mr. Lwnch, of the 
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bulbils are developed in the axils of the leaves 
and in the basal sinus of the leaf-blades. 
These should be gathered and sown at once 
in a pan of rather dry soil, placing them on 
a shelf in a greenhouse to be kept dormant 
till spring. For the multiplication of good 
varieties, these bulbils are, of course, prefer¬ 
able to seeds, as they reproduce all the cha¬ 
racters peculiar to the parent plant. During 
the winter the tubers should be rested along 
with those of the common tuberous Begonias. 

W. 


Rondelctia speciosa major.— At one time 
this Mexican shrub was often grown ns a 
specimen plant. A particularly desirable fea¬ 
ture is the length of time over which its 
bright-coloured, fragrant blossoms are pro¬ 
duced. Rondeletia speciosa major forms, if 
freely stopped when young, a neat evergreen 
shrub, while the tubular flowers, borne in 
compact terminal clusters, are of a bright ver¬ 


milion colour, with an orange centre. As 
i neat little bushes in 5-inch pots it is very 
effective when studded with flowers, while 
larger specimens make a g odly show*. I 
have also seen it used with advantage qb a 
screen plant at the cool end of a stove. If 
grown in this last-named structure, it will 
often flower during the summer, but, if 
treated as a cool-house plant at that season, 
and removed in the autumn into an inter¬ 
mediate-house, it will bloom at this season 
of the year. It is not at all difficult to strike 
from cuttings of the young shoots in spring, 
and it thrives well in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand. Beside the name at the head 
of this note, it is also known as Rondeletia 
! odorata.—G. 8. C. 


HIPPEASTRUMS. 

Although one is accustomed to see these in 
bloom in the early spring, it is possible, with 
a good stock of bulbs, and judicious manage¬ 
ment, to have some in flower tnroughout the 
| year. At this season of the year the hybrid 
varieties will be resting, and will require a 
| cool, light position, with just enough water 
to prevent any shrivelling of the bulbs. From 
I now to early February, the stock should be 
examined once a fortnight, and any bulbs 
showing the point of the flower-spike pushing 
up should be shaken clear of exhausted soil, 
taking care that the large, fleshy roots are not 
in any way damaged, and any dead roots 
there may be, removed. 

Should any bulbs appear unhealthy, and 
they are subject to a disease or rust, this 
must be scraped away with a label, and the 
parts dusted with lime or sulphur. A suit¬ 
able compost consists of fibrous Joam, a fourth 
part flaky leaf-soil, and enough broken char¬ 
coal and coarse sand to ensure a free passage 
j of water. Clean pots, varying from 5 inches 
to 7 inches, and carefully crocked, should be 
1 got ready, so that no delay is caused after 
once a start has been made. In repotting, 
great care is necessary, so that the roots do 
not get at all damaged, setting aside the pot¬ 
ting stick, and relying upon the fingers to 
work the soil in among the roots, covering 
about one-half the bulb w ith soil. Place the 
pots in a night temperature of 60 dogs., and 
within 2 feet or so of the glass roof, and if 
a slight bottom-heat can be afforded so much 
the better. With a light dewing from the 
syringe once or tw ice daily, no water will be re¬ 
quired until growth is well on the move, and 
even then it must be applied with care until 
the pots are well filled with roots, when an 
approved stimulant may now and again bo 
given. By starting a batch every second or 
third week, a continuous supply of flowers 
may be kept up until nearly midsummer, pro¬ 
vided a good stock is at hand. 

The old variety, H. aulicum, is most useful 
for autumn and early winter work, most of 
the bulbs producing two spikes of twin flowers 
of a greenish-red. These need repotting to¬ 
wards the middle of August and similar treat¬ 
ment to the foregoing. This is a very strong- 
growing variety, and pots 8 inches in dia¬ 
meter for the largest bulbs will bo none too 
large. By selecting the largest and ripest 
bulbs of the first batch started each year, 
little difficulty will bo f und in getting a 
plentiful supply of blooms, and what more 
suitable for filling trumpet vases than three 
or four of these and a like number of Arum 
Lilies about Christmas-time! The bulbs 
must be well cared for after they have 
flowered, affording a stimulant twice or so 
each week until the foliage begins to turn 
yellow, when much less water will be re¬ 
quired. Give them all the light and sun 
possible—in fact, from May to October they 
can bo stood outside in the full sun, until the 
foliage is ripe, when a drier place must bo 
found for them, or repotted, as the case may 
require. 

The named varieties are. doubtless, tlm 
finest as regards colour and form, but from a 
packet of seed from a reliable source many 
valuable sorts may be expected. The seed 
should be sown in February, in pots of light 
sandy soil, covering but lightly, and placing 
in a temperature of 65 degs. The water-can 
must be used sparingly until the seedlings 
are through the sod, peeping them quite nenr 
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the glass roof. When large enough to handle, 
place one in a 21-inch pot of similar soil, 
and return to the shelf and keep growing for 
two and a half years, when, after a six months’ 
rest, if repotted and given a growing tempera¬ 
ture, many of them should produce one or 
two spikes each within three years of sowing. 

liicton, Devon. James Mayne. 

COB.EA SCANDENS ALBA. 
Common as is the type, one does not often 
find the so-called white form furnishing 
greenhouse or conservatory roofs. Both 
grow luxuriantly when they are planted 
where ample root-run is available, but when 
the roof-space is limited, much may be done 
by pot culture to keep them within bounds. 
Given a position on a roof, where some little 
warmth i 3 afforded, it is possible to get a few 
flowers all the winter. At this season the 
purple tones of the common form are much 
less developed. For a conservatory having a 
large roof area the variegated form of Cobeca 
scandens is a splendid subject, its long trails, 
depending in ample profusion from the roof, 
and almost touching the soil, give a tropical 
aspect, at once pleasing and effective. I am 
aware the older kind can be grown as an out¬ 
door trailing annual, but I contend the 
greater value is presented when grown under 
glass. Cobaeas are readily raised from seeds 
in the spring, and will give flowers in sum¬ 
mer, followed by an autumn display if given 
a light glass structure, from which frost is 
kept out. I have recollections of a small con¬ 
servatory, which served as a garden entrance 
lobby to a large mansion, being given up en¬ 
tirely to the variegated Cobcea scandens. 
This was planted in a small border, and was 
given, apparently, but scant attention as to 
soil. West Wilts. 

BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS FOR 
INDOOR DECORATION. 

A great number of berry-bearing shrubs es¬ 
tablished in pots was shown at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Octo¬ 
ber 2fith. One great advantage of these is 
that, being hardy, they are well adapted for 
draughty corridors or similar positions, where 
more tender subjects would be injured. A 
particularly dwarf bright green-leaved 
variety of Aucuba, under the name of A. 
japonica vera, is one of the best of all for 
pots, being of a neat, compact habit, with 
brilliant scarlet fruits. So prolific is it in 
this respect that little bushes not more than 
a foot high are laden with berries. It is one 
of the most effective of berry-bearing shrubs 
for pots, the bright, shining green leaves 
forming an admirable setting to the bril¬ 
liantly-coloured fruits. Pernettyas, too, are 
also very useful. Whereas at one time only 
the ordinary Pernettya mucronata, with pur¬ 
plish berries, was grown, we have now a great 
number of varieties, differing from each other 
in the colour of the fruits, their Bize, habit 
of the plant, and other particulars. In colour 
the berries now range from white to almost 
black, through various gradations of pink, 
rrd, and purple. I have heard complaints 
this season that Pernettyas have not set their 
berries freely. Skimmia japonica of gardens 
- -Skimmia Fortunei of botanists—is of neat, 
compact habit, with good leafage, while the 
deep red berries are freely borne. This dif¬ 
fers from the other generally cultivated Skim- 
mi as, inasmuch as male and female organs are 
borne in the same flower, and not on separate 
plants. Such being the case, the blossoms of 
S. japonica are, of course, self-fertilising. 
The Wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens) is 
rarely seen as a pot plant, but when grown in 
this wav it is very pretty. The rich green of 
the mature foliage, the bronzy tint of the 
ylinger leaves, and the profusion of brilliant 
sealing-wax-like berricvS are all points in 
favour of this. 

Of tender subjects remarkable for their at¬ 
tractive berries, mention must be made of 
Callicarpa purpurea. This Callicarpa, intro¬ 
duced from India as long ago as 1822, is a 
loose growing shrub, whose long branches 
produce from the axils of the leaves flattened 
clusters of insignifleant flowers. These are, 
in their turn, succeeded by berries, which are, 


when ripe, of a glossy purple colour, the 
plant being in that stage nighly ornamental. 
Though so attractive at this season, it is very 
little known in gardens. It roots readily 
from cuttings, and is of easy culture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Belladonna Bily.— I am rather puzzled 
what to do with a Belladonna Lily, which 1 have 

f lowing in a pot in a greenhouse. Last spring the 
eaves turned yellow rather quickly and dud, after 
j which I kept the plant dry, not knowing that the 
flowers should have appeared after the leaves. 

. Lately 1 have started watering it again, and the 
, leaves are coming up. Shall 1 now keep the plant 
growing in the greenhouse and continue watering it 
in the hope that the flowers may come later on? 
What would you advise me to do with it next bpring 
and summer?—G. G. 

[Keep the plant in the greenhouse, and 
water regularly during the winter. After 
the cold weather of spring is over, it may be 
stood in a sheltered yet sunny spot out-of- 
doors, where it must be watered till the 
leaves die down. Then keep it dry till 
August, when a little water should be given, 
to be increased directly the flower-spike 
appears. 

Aoaola platyptera.— In the temperate- 
house at Kew there is a large collection of 
greenhouse Acacias, and of them all this is 
the only one in flower. It is in every way a 
singular species, for, instead of leaves, or 
even of the leaf-like cladodes which take the 
place of the foliage in many of the Acacias, 
it has curiously winged stems, which render 
it very noticeable at all seasons. The flowers, 
which are freely borne in globular heads, are 
of a rich yellow colour. This singular Aca 
cia is a native of the Swan River district of 
Western Australia, and was introduced in 
1840. It will flower freely in a comparatively 
small state, for which reason, and also for 
its early* flowering qualities, it is generally 
grown by those few nurserymen who still 
make a speciality of hard-wooded plants.—X. 

Bougainvillea glabra In the greenhouse. 
—There is a widespread idea that a consider¬ 
able amount of artificial heat is necessary for 
the well-being of Bougainvillea glabra, but 
such is by no means the case. It may be 
often seen flowering freely out-of-doors during 
the summer, and in the greenhouse it is very 
attractive as a climber in the summer and 
autumn. In speaking of the flowers of this 
Bougainvillea, it will, of course, be under¬ 
stood that it is not the actual blossoms that 
form the showy portion of the inflorescence, 
but the largo leaf-like bracts which subtend 
them. These bracts are more or less of a 
magenta-purple colour, varying in depth ac¬ 
cording to the variety or the amount of ex- 
I posure to light and sunshine to which the 
| plants have been subjected. These magenta 
1 tints are at the present time by no means 
| popular, so that this Bougainvillea is fre- 
J quently looked upon with less favour than it 
j used to be. Still, if a climber is needed for 
! a medium-sized greenhouse, the claims of 
| Bougainvillea glabra are worthy of considera¬ 
tion. Among its other advantages is that it 
| does not, obstruct much light during the win¬ 
ter months, at which time it remains in a 
more or less dormant state. Some forms are 
decidedly more free-flowering th&n others, one 
of the best being the variety Sanderiana.—X. 

I Two protty greenhouse climbers.— The 
1 golden blossoms of Hibberiia dentata are, as 
i a rule, borne from the end of the year on¬ 
wards, but I lately saw a specimen in full 
flower. It is a beautiful climbing plant for 
the greenhouse, and one whose bronzy-green 
I and crimson leaves render it ornamental at 
i all seasons, and when, as is now the case, the 
1 rich yellow Hypericum-like blossoms are 
I nestling among them, its beauty is consider- 
; ablv enhanced. Although free, it is by no 
means of rank growth, and is, therefore, well 
! suited for a small or medium-sized green- 
i house. Its season of blooming extends over 
three or four months. Close bv this Hib- 
bertia was another charming climber in full 
bloom. This was the plant long grown under 
the name of Manettia bicolor, but which was 
altered to Manettia luteo rubra, now, I see, 

; again changed to Manettia inflata. It bears 
| in great profusion small tubular-shaped blos¬ 
soms, of a bright scarlet and yellow colobr. 


Considering that the specific name of bicolor 
is, to the average individual, a very appro¬ 
bate one, it is a great pity that the name is 

eing continually changed. Nurserymen, 
however, do not, and cannot, follow all these 
changes, so, if one wishes to obtain the plant 
from a nursery, ask for Manettia bicolor. 

Hard-wooded plants.— From a labour-saving 
point of view, the past summer has been a good one 
in the matter of watering, and no class of pLante 
Has benefited more than those which are placed 
under the category of hard-wooded, and which em¬ 
brace Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, Epacrisee, end 
the like. All these are potted in peat, which ie close 
and retentive; and to the amateur, at any rate, the 
necessity of seeing that, when watering is needed, it 
should be done thoroughly when the plants are, aa 
now, subject to heat. It should also be noted that 
ventilation ought not to be lost sight of now. Over¬ 
heating and lack of air are the causes of failure to 
bloom of many of the plant* mentioned.—W. F. D. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The leaf-boring maggot.— In notes on 
hardy plants, on page 631, attention is drawn 
to damage done to the foliage of Fair Maids 
of France by the leaf-boring maggot, with a 
query as to whether this may be responsible 
for the declining numbers of the plant in the 
majority of gardens. I should say this is very 
probably the case, for in a June number of 
Gardening I noted that, although the at¬ 
tack was partial, it was in some places very 
bad, so that the foliage appeared as if 
scorched, and the floral display considerably 
depreciated; in fact, in one of our public 
gardens, large clumps, usually so attractive, 
were quite spoiled, the foliage being the 
colour of the brow r n earth. Similar attacks, 
more or less severe and localised, were notice¬ 
able this year with varieties of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum, the foliage m some cases being 
completely riddled. The partiality of the 
maggot for certain things also undoubtedly 
varies this year—for instance, it has shown a 
special liking for the foliage of certain 
flowers, while Celery and Parsnips are, in the 
majority of districts, comparatively free. If 
foliage of things known to be subject to at¬ 
tack is to be kept free, there must be a sharp 
look-out another season, and such preventivo 
measures taken as may be deemed advisable. 
I am inclined to think that a daily sprinkling 
with a fairly strong solution of soot-water is 
about as simple and effectual as anything to 
render the foliage distasteful to the fly.— 
E. B. S. 

Amerioan blight.— I visited a garden re¬ 
cently, on the Apple-trees in which, a year or 
two since, American blight was plentiful. 
But now not the least signs of any of the 
cottony insect can be seen. Inquiring what 
remedies had been used, I was informed that 
last winter the trees were sprayed twice with 
the caustic soda solution, and the peBt had 
been quite destroyed. With the knowledge 
that such a potent remedy can always be ap¬ 
plied, and with comparative ease, with the 
aid of a spraying syringe, it seems strange 
that any who have Apple-trees should allow 
them to become infested. The caustic soda 
solution is easily made. One pound of caus¬ 
tic soda, of what is known as Greenbank’s 
98 per cent., and 1 lb. of crude potash, dis¬ 
solved in 10 gallons of water, makes an ex¬ 
cellent liquid spraying solution. Of course, it 
roust be applied in winter, when tlie trees are 
leafless, and one application in November and 
a second one a month later, should suffice. 
This burning liquid will penetrate into every 
crevice, and is most destructive to all insect 
life on the trees.—D. 

Cypripedium Calceolus.— What i* the best 
treatment for Cypripedium Calceolus? Some say it 
requires shade, others nun. some eay peat, others 
loam and lime. Some do not mention mois-ture. hut 
I have seen It very beautiful by a pond side.—G. B. 
Sanders. 

[Cypripedium Calceolus is by no means 
fastidious. We have grown it well in peat 
and leaf-mould in quite a moist, low-lying 
spot, and where it assumed an unusual 
vigour. It is reputedly a chalk-loving subject, 
and often enough found on calcareous soils 
in the wild state, though we have every reason 
for knowing that neither chalk nor lime in 
anv appreciable quantity is essential to the 
w'felfarfc of fhe plant.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

The herbaceous border in the early autumn 


year. The greenhouse and stove, with their 
hordes of tropical and sub tropical subjects, 
yield nothing more beautiful or chaste, or 
whose flowers are produced with greater free- j 
dom or certainty than the white-flowered 
form we have in mind. In saying this, one 


and if for the moment we appraise more 
highly the Anemone, believing it to be head 
and shoulders above all other flowering plants 
of its time, it is because of that perfect hardi¬ 
ness which is its ow n, its wide sphere of use¬ 
fulness in the garden and the landscape, its 



Anemone japonic* Queen Charlotte. (Sea page 710.) 


contains nothing more precious or free-flower¬ 
ing than Anemone japonica, nothing better 
suited to British gardens, while the white and 
pink-flowered forms may safely be regarded 
as unique among the flowers of the waning 
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does not even exclude the Eucharis, which is high decorative qualities, and, last, so far as 
not comparable in its reliability, much less in i I am aware, an absolute freedom from 
the profuseness of flowering, which charac- disease. Is there another hardy plant posses- 
terises Anemone japonica alba. Each, how- J sing such an extended, unbroken chain of 
ever, in its appointed place, has its own value, I good attributes as this, any other plant so 
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well adapted to the millions who garden to¬ 
day in places large or small, any other plant 
so obviously at home in light or heavy soils, 
so apparently indifferent to sun or partial 
shade, or even those extremes of dry and wet 
soilsT Happily, too, to the originals we first 
knew, a race of beautiful forms has been 
added, some—more particularly in the blush 
and pink-flowered forms, decided gains, and 
one and all endowed with the chief attributes 
of their parents. Meanwhile, while welcoming 
such as these, for the greater variety they 
afford, the old white stands alone—indeed, it 
is difficult to see where any improvement 
could apjiear. Doubtless, the raisers of new 
plants will still try to improve it, and if such 
indeed occurs, the newcomer will assuredly 
find a warm welcome. 

Where to grow it, and how.—I have re¬ 
ferred to these Anemones as possessing a 
value for both garden and landscape, and 
there is nothing of my acquaintance so ad¬ 
mirably adapted to fringe woodland walks, to 
form attractive groups in the front of shrub¬ 
bery borders, or to appear in semi-wild 
places. In all these, free grouping must be 
indulged in—that natural grouping which, 
while retaining all that i3 graceful and desir¬ 
able, studiously avoids the denser masses, 
devoid of all artistic merit. A gardener with 
taste has but to view a growing plant to 
grasp its requirements at a glance, and there 
should be room for development—room so 
that the subject of our remarks may demon¬ 
strate its fullest worth. The characteristic 
spread of well-cut leafage is a notable feature 
< f these Japanese Windflowers, hence undue 
crowding, or nny thing to mar the good effect 
of such things early in the season, should be 
avoided. In the matter of soils, as already 
intimated, the plant is not fastidious, and if 
taking more kindly or quickly to the lighter 
classes of soils, it is for those dealing with 
heavy clav soils to remember this, and, by 
encouraging the plants in their earliest days, 
do the best they can for so worthy a subject. 
Personally, I prefer springtime for planting 
on heavy soils, and at any convenient time 
between October and March for soils of a 
light description. The soil in each case 
should be generously treated, remembering 
that this plant, may remain a dozen years 
without disturbance if well treated at the 
start. It is well also to remember that here 
we have a subject capable of a 6-feet high 
growth, with a proportionate luxuriance when 
under the best conditions. In the woodland 
it muv not be possible to achieve all this ; in 
the shrubbery foreground it is, and a spread¬ 
ing group of the white variety so grown, 
hav ing a foil of dark green shrubs behind it, 
would make a picture worthy of any good 
garden. For planting, strong ground roots 
are the best ; starved bits, in 3-inch pots, 
having a ball of earth like a brickbat, the 
wors'. Anyone receiving such as these last 
should wash every atom of soil away in water, 
so that the root-fibres are freed for action. 
The propagation of this Anemone is Bim- 
plicPv itself, and everv bit of root will grow 
quickly if placed in a frame or sandy soil, or 
in the greenhouse. No plant, indeed, is more 
amenable to root-propagation than this, the 
operation being best conducted during the 
winter months. Subsequently, as the young 
plants grow, they should be potted singly, and 
o horwise treated as seedlings or cutting 
plants. The following are the best varieties 
now in cultivation: — 

A. japonic.*.— Flowers invariably of irre¬ 
gular form, and coloured a reddish-carmine. 
Japan, 18-14. 

A. j. at.ba.—T his unique variety has 
flowers each 3 inches across, of the purest 
glistening white, the cone-shaped disc or 
centre h«'set with golden anthers. 

A. J. elegans. —In this, formerly known as 
A. j. hybrida, the flowers are larger than in 
the above, and of better f >rin than in the 
tyja delightful plant in every way. These 
throe were the originals of this fine race, and 
still worthy of every attention. 

A. j. chihtata.— The Parsley-leaved 
variety, so-called, with pink flowers. We see 
nothing in this, the leaf development being 
entirely at the expense of the flowers. 

A. j. Prince Heinrich.—S emi-double- 
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flowered variety, flowers pink; a moderately 
good grower only. 

A. j. Rose d’Automne. —Flowers more 
double than in the last, and of a rosy hue. 

A. J. Lady Ardilaun. —A pure white form, 
of great merit, and a plant of vigorous 
growth. This is the only serious competitor 
to A. j. alba. 

A. j. Lord Ardilaun has compactly- 
formed double white flowers—a very good 
variety. 

A. j. Mont Rose. —This is of a dwarfer 
habit of growth, the semi-double flowers being 
of a silvery rose. 

A. j. Queen Charlotte (see illustration). 
—A variety of the greatest vigour, and prob¬ 
ably the finest modern addition to the group. 
The deep pink flowers are of great size, the 
petals of rare substance. 

A. j. Whirlwind.— Flowers semi-double 
and pure white. 

Vase d’Argcnt, Beauty Parfait, Coup d’Ar- 
gent, Couronne Virginale, Colorette, and Ele- 
gantissima are other varieties not greatly dif¬ 
ferent from the above. E. H. Jenkins. 

Mr. Chambers, in whose garden at Grays- 
wood Hall, Haslemere, the photograph of the 
variety Anemone japonica Hupehensis was 
taken, and which is reproduced on page 711, 
writes as follows : — 

“ The plant of which you send me an illus¬ 
tration I had from Herr Sprenger, of Naples, 
in 1907, under the name of Anemone japonica 
Hupehensis, as coming from the Province of 
Hupeh. It is not quite so vigorous as the 
type, but is a very good doer. The colour is 
a rosy-crimson, with, perhaps, a dash of 
purple in it, with lighter edges to the petals. 
I daresay it will prove useful in hybridising. 
The illustration shows well the variation as 
to intensity of colour in the petals. I do not 
see the plant mentioned in any of the new 
garden plant lists issued by Kew.” 

THE DITTANY 
(Dictamkus). 

Old-fashioned plants are the Dittanies, 
as people called the Dietamnuses, or Frax- 
inellas, which adorned old gardens, and 
whose beauty appealed to oil who cared 
for hardy flowers. With flowers distinct 
in appearance from the common run of 
garden plants, and with considerable beauty 
in every respect, these Dietamnuses at¬ 
tracted many, and found a welcome place 
in numerous gardens. Driven for a time 
j from many good gardens, the Dietamnuses 
! have again asserted their claims, and they 
! are growing in favour in the present 
| renaissance of hardy flowers. The Dittany 
deserves some notice, on account of the pro- 
| perty which has caused some to apply to the 
! plant the name of “Burning Bush.” From 
| the stems there is evolved a kind of resinous 
I vapour, and, in calm weather, particularly in 
the evening, this may be ignited, and bursts 
into flame, without in any way ipjuring the 
plant. The Dictamnus has handsome pin¬ 
nate leaves, rather resembling in form those 
of the Ash, and in four or five pairs of leaf¬ 
lets. In May and June it produces long ra¬ 
cemes of prettily-formed flowers of white or 
purple, and rising from 1 foot to 1} feet above 
the ground. The whole plant, when pressed 
or rubbed, has rather an agreeable odour. 
The white form (Dictamnus albus) is very 
ornamental, and is even more appreciated 
than the pale purple ones. In addition to the 
ordinary Fraxinella, there is a taller and more 
effective species, called Dictamnus caucasicus, 
which grows 3 feet or a little less in height. 
It has pretty purple flowers, and is known as 
D. caueasicus and D. giganteus, the former 
being the correct name. 

The Dittanies will grow well in ordinary 
soil, but they prefer a dry one. They are 
what are called “dry weather plants,” and 
can stand a considerable amount of drought, 
their long tap-roots penetrating far into the 
soil, and rendering them less liable to injhry 
from continued dry weather. All the forms 
are easily raised from seeds, although these, 
if not sown as soon as ripe, are slow of ger¬ 
mination. If sown as soon as ripe, they will 
germinate freely, especially if given a little 
bottom-heat. If, however, seeds cannot be 
procured until spring, they may be soaked in 


warm water for ten or twelve hours, and then 
sown under glass, when they will germinate 
more quickly. The seedlings must be pricked 
out when they can be handled, and put into 
their permanent position when comparatively 
small, as their tap-roots are liable to injury 
when planting is being done. Good plants 
are cheap, and those who only want one or 
two specimens will be well advised to buy 
from the nurseryman, planting in early spring 
or autumn. These plants flower in May or 
June, as a rule. S. Arnott. 

THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Early-flowering Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—I have been reading with a great 
deal of interest the notes by “ E. G.,” in 
Gardening Illustrated of November 12th 
(page 676), on “ Twenty-five of the Better 
Early-flowering Japanese Chrysanthemums,” 
and I venture, in regard to the subject, to ask 
someone well acquainted with these flowers 
to give us a few r notes on the hardiest of these. 
So far as my experience goes, I consider that 
some appear to be hardier than others, and 
I am sure a list of these would be most help¬ 
ful to others as well as myself. This is, I 
think, an aspect of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum which has not received much 
attention, and it would help some who can¬ 
not find accommodation for cuttings, and who 
can only treat these plants practically as 
hardy herbaceous plants. I know there are 
many places where this can be done, but there 
are far more in which the greater number of 
these Chrysanthemums cannot be relied upon. 
I am aware that the enthusiast will think that 
I am inclined to do insufficient justice to 
the question of cultivation 60 as to obtain 
the best flowers, but I am bringing before 
him the desirability of catering for those who 
cannot cultivate these plants in the orthodox 
method, and who still wish to enjoy the 
blooms of these fine plants. If the valuable 
notes by “ E. G.” could be supplemented by 
some further information dealing with this 
question, I should be grateful indeed. Natu¬ 
rally, I suppose, wo would prefer the varie¬ 
ties which do not require disbudding. 

Anthemis tinctoria. —I have been look¬ 
ing at the illustration of Anthemis tinctoria 
Kelwayi which appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated of November 12th (page 681), 
and I have noted what is said about thus good 
plant on the same page. It was just one of 
the plants I thought of saying something 
about, seeing that I have been growing it, 
and have been pleased with its usefulness for 
cutting and its pleasing appearance in the 
border. I have been looking through gar¬ 
dens where I have met with some varieties, 
and I think Kelwayi is one of the prettiest of 
the forms of this Dyer’s Chamomile. A 
leading hardy plant writer has called my at¬ 
tention to the poor appearance it presents in 
the evening, when its flowers are reflexed, 
just like a half-opened sunshade, this taking 
a good deal from its brightnesvS at that time. 
For all this, I like this Anthemis for its nice 
foliage and enormous quantitv of flowers, pro¬ 
duced over a long time. With this Anthemis 
it is a case of “cut and come again.” With 
me it appears to like a light soil and a sunny 
place, and there it is very hardy, although 
some of my friends tell me that they cannot 
keep it in their gardens. Why this is so I 
cannot surmise, ns I have seen it flourishing 
in much colder districts than my own. I find 
it is easily raised by means of cuttings or 
from seeds, although Kelwayi does not come 
true from seed. 

The latest flowers. —In the issue of 
November 12th there 1 is a useful little 
note bv “E. B. S.” on this subject. I 
think a Tittle more on the question of 
the latest flowers would be very useful, as 
most of us, I think, like to have flowers 
both early and late. In my own garden 
the latest have been Helionsis pitcheri- 
anus, several of the perennial Asters, includ¬ 
ing A. turbinellus, mentioned on page 674, 
and A. diffusus horizontalis, a nice small- 
flowered variety. Then, there have been a 
few flowers on Helianthus Isetiflorus, which 
seems but a poor thing compared with other 
Sunflowers. Alyssum saxntile (the Rock 
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Madwort) gave me a second bloom until the 
Trust came, and there were blooms on several 
other plants. But I think some of your spe¬ 
cialists might give us some further informa¬ 
tion on the lines of “ E. B. S.” 

Morina longifolia. —It is wonderful how 
much one is struck by the look of some plants 
when one sees them for the first time. A 
plant which has pleased me greatly, and 
which struck me from the first as being a 
really attractive border plant, is that called 
Morina longifolia. I met with it in the gar¬ 
den of one of my friends, a lover of hardy 
plants, and he, also, thinks most highly of it, 
nlthough ho informed me that he had grown 
it for years. He says that it is scarcer now 
than it was in his early gardening davs. It 
is very handsome, with its pale green, Thistle¬ 
like leaves, and its long spikes of whorled 
flowers of rose, crimson, and white. It was 
about 3 feet high with my friend. My infor¬ 
mation is that it is not a long liver every- 


take the place of the Golden Yellow Crocus 
[ of spring, and imagination pictured big 
masses of Sternbergias in the Grass in the 
fine autumn days. But it was a disappoint¬ 
ment to be told that they were little to be 
relied upon, that my friend had tried various 
composts in vain, and that it was only occa- 
i sionally that his Sternbergias bloomed a 
! second year. Can anybody prescribe a remedy 
for this failing of a glorious flower? 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

\ Moving Bamboos. — I shall be glad to know If 
now is a favourable time for removing and dividing 
Bamboos, or is the spring a better time?—8 HF.Rwood. 
I [If you are merely moving the plants from 
| one part of the garden to another, the 
i months of May and June are the best, 

, though with care they may be moved without 
i any ill-effects during the whole summer, up 
to the end of September. The worst time 
for moving Bamboos is from November to 


j that fine species, while it is also a freer 
bloomer. The flowers, which are larger than 
i those of A. pyrenaica, are of a fine golden- 
yellow. A. distorta should be as hardy as A. 

I pyrenaica or A. vernalis, and likes a fairly 
j strong soil. Good loam, with the addition of 
a little peat or leaf-soil, will answer for it, 
and an open position is preferable, although 
, some prefer a little shade for their Adonises. 
It is a native of Italy.—S. A. 

The Macedonian Chamomile (Anthcmis 
1 macedonica).—Some of the dwarf Chamo¬ 
miles are useful rock - garden plants, and 
| among the most useful is Anthemis mace¬ 
donica, not too frequently met with in gar¬ 
dens, but which serves a most useful purpose. 
It grows about 6 inches high, and has pretty 
silvery leaves and plenty of large white 
flowers, well raised above the foliage. The 
plant is of an erect habit, and looks remark¬ 
ably well on a dry terrace or slope of the 
rockwork. It delights in full sun, and can 



Group of Anemone japonica Queen Charlotte. (See page 710.) 


w here, and that some cultivators find it neces¬ 
sary to treat it as a biennial, and replace it 
by fresh plants after it has flowered. On the 
other hand, I am informed by others that 
they find it quite a perennial if it is liberally 
treated in the way of good, deep soil, and is 
not starved from want of water when it is 
flowering. Exhaustion is, they tell me, the 
cause of the premature loss of this fine plant, 
and they also say a little shade is beneficial. 
This contention is borne out by authorities 
on hardy flowers, and I therefore conclude 
that I should be safe in treating it as a hardy 
perennial in my garden. 

Sternbergias. —Some of these flowers in 
big clumps pleased mo much this autumn, 
but, on asking about them, I was told that 
these were from bulbs which had been im¬ 
ported in July, and that they were not to be 
depended upon to bloom again another sea¬ 
son. This was a grievous disappointment to 
me, as I thought they would be so fine asso¬ 
ciated with eome of the Meadow Safrons and 
autumnal Crocuses. They would in autumn 


March, as the plants need to have made 
some roots in their new quarters, so as to 
resist our cold winters and biting winds. 
It is very important that newly-planted Bam¬ 
boos should be well watered during growth. 
Bamboos should onlv travel during the period 
they are at rest, in which case they will, 

1 therefore, come to hand during the winter. 
On arrival, the balls of soil round the roots 
j should be thoroughly soaked, potted, and 
| placed in a cool house for the winter, eyring- 
j ing the leaves twice a day with rain-water, 
but do not keep the roots too wet. In Feb- 
i ruary they will start into growth. Early in 
May begin to harden off tne plants, and at 
the end of the month transfer them to their 
permanent quarters.] 

Adonis distorta.— Lovers of the Adonises, 
which are so beautiful in spring and early 
summer, will welcome the introduction of 
Adonis distorta, first described and named by 
Tenore, but which has only been recently in- 
, troduced to British gardens. It is in the way 
of Adonis pyrenaica, but is even taller than 


be cultivated in loam, leaf-soil, and sand in 
about equal parts. It is propagated by divi¬ 
sion or by seeds, and, w r hen left alone, makes 
a good-sized plant. Introduced from Mace¬ 
donia in 1894, it has not come very rapidly 
into cultivation.—S. Arnott. 

Management of lawns.— Lawns should be mown 
and rolled regularly through the autumn and winter. 
The old advice used to direct the mowing machine 
to be put away in autumn until spring. But keepers 
of golf greens have taught us differently. They 
have shown us that to have a thickly-studded sward 
or fine Grass it is necessary to attend to it regularly 
throughout the year.—T. R. P. [The above advice 
may be all very well when the weather i6 open and 
mild, but on no account should the lawn be mown 
or rolled wheu the ground is frozen.— Ed.J 

Coverings for bulbs.— There is no doubt, from 
the point of neatness, beds and borders wherein bulbs 
have been planted look the best when finished off 
with a mulch of eome light material. The best of all 
such coverings, perhaps, is leaf-mould, though one 
has to admit that it is not the easiest commodity 
to secure just at the time one needs it. I have seen 
sawdust used, but, to iny mind, it is useless, often 
proving nothing more than a happy hunting ground 
for many peste, and also breeding fungus. Cocoa-fibre, 
however, is better, and forms a warm coveriug for 
bulbs, and can be had so ea&ily. — Woodbastwick. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM GROUPS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

For many years past the Chrysanthemum 
trade specialists have been the ch.ef factor of 
success in the great autumn shows of the 
National Chrysan.hemuin Society. The last 
show, held at the Crystal Palace on Novem¬ 
ber 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, was no exception. 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Limited, of Lewisham and 
Keston, Kent, staged an immense group, con¬ 
taining Chrysanthemums of almost every type, 
and the blooms disposed in large vases. Some 
of the best Japanese blooms were the pure 
white, Mrs. A. T. Miller, Miss Elspeth King 
Clark (primrose centre, overlaid pale rose), 
John Birchill Meakina (a large drooping 
Japanese), Sir Albert K. Rollit (a striking 
crimson-chestnut Japanese), Eclipse (a pleas¬ 
ing red sport from Reginald Vallis and Ernest 
G. Mocatta (a rather pale yellow sport from 
Edith Jamieson). A grand crimson single in 
thia group was Sandown Radiance. Mr. 
Norman Davis, Framfield, Sussex, staged a 
rhther smaller group, backed by large Palms, 
with vasea of new and very choice Chrysan¬ 
themums. Countess of Granard, the new- 
yellow Japanese, was finely shown, as was 
Metta, the pure white single. Great skill 
was displayed in the arrangement of this fine 
exhibit, which well merited the high award it 
gained. Mr. Philip Ladds, Swanley Junc¬ 
tion, had a group of the better-known market 
Chrysanthemums. Especially striking was 
the new large pure white single, certificated 
under the name of Snowflake. Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Limited,. Merstham, Surrey, 
also had a magnificent display of Chrysan¬ 
themums. Good quality and wonderful 
colour generally characterised their exhibit, 
and numerous beautiful novelties were in 
evidence. Yellow Caprice du Printemps is 
sure to be in demand, as also will the new 
Cedy Mason, a glowing chestnut-red, single- 
flowered variety. Mrs. Richard A. Witty, a 
large chestnut-red Japanese, with buff re¬ 
verse, Eric Hardman, a dark crimson 
Japanese, and a beautiful large claret-red 
single named Merstham Gem were much ad¬ 
mired. Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Swan- 
lev, Kent, staged a group of cut single 
Chrysanthemums, the blooms arranged in 
triangular sprays. Most of the bettor kinds 
were represented, and Mr. W. J. Godfrey, 
among other subjects, set up a large table- 
group of the better novelties, large-flowered 
Japanese exhibition sorts playing an impor¬ 
tant part. Not the least attractive was a 
table-group of Chrysanthemums arranged by 
Mr. H. W. Thorp, Durrington, Worthing. 
This exhibitor made a most attractive display, 
and several good incurved sorts were shown. 
Special mention should be made of the new 
incurved Ethel Thorp, a large silvery-pink 
flower of good form and splendid quality. A 
large circular group in the central transept, 
set up by Messrs. John-Peed and Son, West 
Norwood, was a pleasing feature. We wel¬ 
come this method of setting up blooms and 
plants. W. V. T. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

No fewer than 100 new Chrysanthemums 
were submitted to the Floral Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society at the 
Crystal Palace Show, on November 2nd last. 
New single-flowered varieties were numerous. 
So far this season 250 new sorts have been 
submitted to the Floral Committee, and in 
this large number the decorative Chrysanthe¬ 
mums predominated. The following varie¬ 
ties were recognised as mentioned below : - 
t’EDY Mason. — A large-flowered single, 
the blooms of good form, and developed in 
freely-flowered sprays; colour, che^tnut-rcd, 
with bright yellow disc. First class certifi¬ 
cate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Limited, 
Merstham, Surrey. 

Mrs. Richard A. Witty.—T his is a 
Jnpancsc flower of large size, the florets long 
and broad, and slightly incurving at the tips; 
colour, chestnut-red, with buff reverse. First- 
class certificate, also to Messrs. W. Welle 
and Co., Limited. 

Snowflake.-T his belongs to the largo 
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single-flowered section, and is useful alike 
to exhibitors and market growers. The 
florets are fairly broad, and recurve in 
even fashion ; the colour is white. First- 
class certificate to Mr. Philip Ladds, Swan- 
ley Junction. 

Mrs. Greening.— This is one of the latest 
sporte of the Caprice du Printemps family of 
market Chrysanthemums, and will be much 
valued because of its pleasing soft pink tone 
of colour. The florets are tipped gold, 
which adds to the attractiveness of the 
medium-sized flowers. First-class certificate 
to Messrs. Butler Bros., Bexley Heath, Kent, 
as a market variety. 

Butler’s Caprice. —Still another sport 
from Caprice du Printemps, and quite dis¬ 
tinct from any other of the same family. In 
this instance the colour may be described ae 
old-rose, tipped gold, and, as shown, grow¬ 
ing in a 5-inch pot, was very good. First- 
class certificate as a market variety. Also 
from Messrs. Butler Bros. 

Mrs. W. Roots. —As a pure white market 
variety of Japanese form, this variety com¬ 
mended itself to many. The florets, reflex¬ 
ing in somewhat even fashion, build up a 
bloom that should travel well. First-class 
certificate to Mr. W. Roots, Holly Cottage, 
Cranford, Middlesex. 

Caterham Bronze. —This single-flowered 
variety, of medium size and beautiful form, 
was highly esteemed for its lovely crimson 
colour, of which tone we have far too few 
varieties. Commended. From Mr. Frank 
Brazier, Caterham, Surrey. 

D. B. Crane.— The flowers of this, large 
and quite devoid of coarseness, are of true 
Japanese form. The florets are very long 
and of medium breadth, drooping in pleasing 
fashion; colour, rich gold, tinted bronze. 
Some growers regard this as a bronzy-yellow 
Hon. Mrs. Lopes. First-class certificate to 
Mr. Martin Silsbury, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

Ethel Thorpe. —This is a fine addition to 
the incurved section. The blooms are large 
and of solid build, having florets of medium 
width, that develop a bloom of good sub¬ 
stance ; colour, silvery-pink. First-class cer¬ 
tificate to Mr. H. W. Thorp, Durrington, 
Worthing, Sussex. 

Countess of Granard.—A very large 
Japanese bloom, of great depth and massive 
build. The florets are long and broad, and 
the flowers are full; colour, yellow ground, 
slightly flushed rosy-bronze. First-class cer¬ 
tificate to Mr. Norman Davis, Framfield, 
Sussex. 

The committee wished to see again : Eric 
Hardman, a dark crimson Japanese bloom, of 
reflexed form, with a buff reverse, and Mrs. 
Oscar Hardman, a rose-pink Japanese, with 
silvery reverse. A promising market variety 
shown on this occasion was Yellow Caprice, a 
golden-yellow sport from Caprice du Prin¬ 
temps. _ E. G. 


MARKET CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Kindly Rive the names of eighteen market Chrys¬ 
anthemums?—K. G. D. 

[In no department of Chrysanthemum cul¬ 
tivation have there been greater strides than 
in the market section. In earlier days no 
such distinction prevailed, growers of 
Chrysanthemums for market being content to 
take in hand a few sorts that were free- 
flowering and robust. Some of the larger 
growers cultivate any number between 60,000 
and 80,000 plants. The National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, through its Floral Committee, 
gives every encouragement to the develop¬ 
ment of the market varieties. Generally 
speaking, Japanese Chrysanthemums are the 
most popular for market, although some of 
the better incurved sorts, and a considerable 
number of beautiful singles, are now* included 
in the selections of the leading growers. As 
you do not sav whether you wish the list to 
include several sections, we have thought it 
well to confine our selection to the Japanese 
varieties. We imagine you wish the display 
to extend over a lengthened period. The 
varieties mentioned in the subjoined list come 
into flower in October, and keep up a suc¬ 
cession until the turn of the year and even 
later. Novelties are excluded, only standard 
sorts of proved merit being included : - 


October-flowering Varieties. 

Soleil d’Octobre. —A large, free-flower¬ 
ing variety, that does well either disbudded 
or undisbudded; colour, bright yellow, and 
very consistent. 

Bronze Soleil d’Octobre. —This is a 
pretty bronzy-fawn sport from Soleil d’Oc¬ 
tobre, and, in every respect but colour, iden¬ 
tical with the parent. 

Market Red. —For late October work this 
is an excellent variety. It is pretty in sprays, 
and also good when disbudded; colour, 
brightest red, with golden reverse to the 
florets. It is also very free-flowering. 

Roi des Blancs. —This pure white 
Chrysanthemum, regarded by many growers 
as the best all-round white sort, can be had 
in flower at almost any period. It is very 
free-flowering. 

Murillo. —This paya for good culture. The 
plant should be grown on the disbudded prin¬ 
ciple, in which case the blooms are large and 
handsome ; colour, flesh-pink. 

Perle Rose. —This possesses a very sturdy 
and robust habit, and yields a free display of 
useful blooms, that are very attractive when 
the plant is disbudded; colour, pearl-pink. 

November Varieties. 

Felton’s Favourite.— Thia pure ivory- 
white variety is regarded with much favour 
by market growers generally. The blooms 
are of splendid size when disbudded, and 
charming when growm in undisbudded sprays. 

Source d’Or.—T his old and popular rich 
terra-cotta variety is almost indispensable at 
this season. The form is especially attrac¬ 
tive, and when partially disbudded the blooms 
are ideal for decoration either in pots or as 
cut flowers. 

Lizzie Adcock. —A bright and attractive 
golden-yellow sport from Source d’Or, similar 
in every respect except colour to the parent 
variety. 

Pho8Phore8CEN8.— This comparatively un¬ 
known variety is of undoubted merit for the 
urpose under notice ; handsome when dis- 
udded, and lovely in sprays ; colour, bright 
bronze. 

Mr. W. F. McNeice. —To see this at its best 
the plant should be disbudded. Under arti¬ 
ficial light the blooms are most attractive ; 
colour, lilac-pink of a pleasing tone. 

Dazzler.— Rich velvety-crimson aptly de¬ 
scribes the colour, and the blooms are large 
and attractive. Disbudded or partially dis¬ 
budded blooms are the more decorative. 

December and Later. 

Framfield Pink.—T his is a well-known 
late-flowering rich rosy-pink variety, that is 
much esteemed for cut-flower work. The 
form of the flowers is good, and the colour is 
retained for quite a long time. 

Negoya.— A very useful December-flower¬ 
ing variety, that does well either undisbudded 
or disbudded. When disbudded, the flowers 
are large and most attractive, the bright 
golden-yellow r colouring being very striking. 

Winter Cheer. —This is similar in form 
to Framfield Pink, but the colour is a distinct 
and pleasing tone of deep pink. This variety 
and its prototype should be disbudded to be 
seen at their best, although they are very 
charming in sprays. It is a very late sort. 

Mlle. Therese Panckoucke.— In this, one 
of the best late white kinds, the flowers, 
large and of true Japanese form, are borne 
on long, stiff stems. 

Tuxedo.— This is an old variety, with a 
good reputation. The flowers keep well in 
the damp and dull weather of mid-winter. It 
does well either disbudded or undisbudded ; 
colour, terra-cotta-bronze. 

Allman’s Yellow.— This has a stiff habit 
of growth. The flowers are rather small, but 
very useful for cutting ; colour, bright orange- 
yellow. In bloom in December and early 
.January.] 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds." —Seio Edition, 11th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture, and arrangement, illustrated on uood. Cloth , 
medium Sco, 15s. ; post free, 15s. Oil. “The English. 
Flower Garden ” may also be had finely bound its 
S vuls., half vtllttm. S', v. u<d. Of all booksellers or 
from the office, of Gakdkmxo Illcstkaikd, 17, Furniral- 
street, London, E.C. 
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FERNS. 


RESTING FERNS. 

The time is now at hand when many Ferns 
which make periodical growths will, when re¬ 
quired to make a good display in early spring, 
be much benefited if kept quite dormant, with¬ 
holding water and keeping cool. Drying off 
should never be done while the plants are 
making free growth, but after they have well 
matured one set of fronds and before another 
whorl has made a start. Some of our best 
early spring Ferns are obtained bv treating 
them in this way. Take the Ptcris serrulata 
section. Those that are kept in a low tem¬ 


quently occurs that many Ferns are lost 
through not paying proper attention to their 
natural period of rest. Sometimes inexpe¬ 
rienced growers make the mistake and throw 
them away for dead after they have lost their 
fronds. 

Leucostegia immersa, one of our prettiest 
Ferns for summer work, loses all its fronds 
in the autumn, and remains dormant for a 
considerable time. The earlier the plants 
are ripened off, the earlier will they start in 
the spring. They should be kept cool and 
moderately dry until they show signs of start¬ 
ing, when they should have more warmth and 
moisture and be well exposed to the light. 
It is a mistake to keep Ferns which are natu¬ 
rally deciduous too dry. A moderate tem- 



Anemone japonica Hupehensis. From a phoMpronh in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Ila^lemere, Surrey. 

(See page 710.) 


perature from now to January, and then 
placed in heat, and given a good start, will 
make much finer plant3 than those kept in 
heat and forced into unnatural growth. I 
have frequently experienced the disadvantage 
of giving too much heat to Ferns from Octo¬ 
ber to January. Those that make growth 
during this period do not, as a rule, make per¬ 
fect and well-developed fronds, the conse¬ 
quence being that the crown is left very weak, 
and then it is late in the spring before the 
plants make a fresh start. Even then they 
do not start with the vigour of those that 
have had a natural period of rest. The above 
remarks are intended to npply to Ferns which 
are naturally evergreen, but there arc several 
of our most beautiful Ferns which are deci¬ 
duous, and to keep these in active growth 
late in the season is disastrous. It fre- 


perature and sufficient moisture to keep the 
underground rhizomes from shrivelling, will 
ensure the best results. It is not safe to 
rely on the natural seasons to rest Ferns, for 
when grown under artificial conditions, they 
may be making free growth at the time they 
ought to go to rest, and then they must be 
allowed to perfect their fronds, which will 
( mean that the crown will be perfectly de¬ 
veloped for making a new start after the 
proper period of rest, while, if ripened off 
prematurely, the crown will be very weak. 
Although the plants may make a new start, 
the fronds will be small, and probably, after 
making a vain attempt to grow, will dwindle 
and die. I believe there are more choice 
Ferns lost through giving too much heat and 
moisture during the autumn than from any 
other cause. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns in baskets.— The best basket Ferns 
will inolude Nephrolepis exaltata, N. tube- 
rosa, and others of the family if heat can be 
given—say, not less than 55 deg3. In a cool 
room or house, they soon lose tone. Poly¬ 
podium aureum makes a good plant in a bas¬ 
ket of large size, as doe3 also Platycerium 
alcicorne, and these in winter should have 
warm greenhouse culture to keep them in 
condition. In summer they will do in a cool- 
house. Adiantums may be grown in baskets. 
A. Farleyense makes a charming plant in a 
good-sized basket in a warm-house, with the 
bottom of the basket covered with the varie¬ 
gated Indian Grass (Panicum variegatum). 
Lygodium scandens is a Dretty plant in a 
small basket, and Asparagus Sprengeri is a 
very useful basket plant. When summer 
comes, the plant breaks into blossom, 
every shoot covered with small white flowers, 
followed by scarlet berries, which contain 
black seeds. 

Selaeinella csesia.— This is one of the prettiest 
of the SelaRinellfts with long growths, making it 
most desirable for basket-work. It is of free growth, 
and is easily propagated from the young shoots in 
spring. Formerly, Selaginellas were much in evid¬ 
ence as greenhouse plants on the front of a stage, 
but they seem to have dropped out of favour of late 
years. —F. W. D. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping Cactus Dahlias when cut.— It is 

important with these flowers they be cut quite 
early in the morning, ere they have fully de-- 
veloped ; also, that all foliage on the s!ems 
be removed, seeing that evaporation goes on 
rapidly from leafage, and the moisture or sap 
in the stems is thus soon exhausted. But, 
seeing that nearly all Cactu3 varieties have 
rather weak stems, it is very possible that the 
weight of the flowers contracts the stems in 
their necks, and thus prevents moisture reach¬ 
ing the flowers. When the blooms are sent 
to exhibitions, they have to be cut when in a 
condition of full development, but, being sup¬ 
ported in wire frames, no matter how large 
or heavy the blooms may be, no contraction 
of any part of the stems results, hence such 
blooms may be seen quite fresh and bright for 
three or four days. If “ R. W.” will cut early 
in the morning, and give the flowers a little 
wire support, results may be found more 
satisfactory. The beautiful singles, cut when 
half open, will keep bright in a cool room for 
a week.—D. 

Fine-foliaged plants for winter and 
spring. -There are some plants that cannot 
well be dispensed with at any time of the 
year. They are useful in the summer for in¬ 
terspersing among groups of flowering sub¬ 
ject in greenhouse or conservatory, and they 
are equally useful for table and window deco¬ 
ration during the summer months ; but when 
the autumn arrives, we still look upon them 
as among the best things we have for bring¬ 
ing into a room when flowering plants cannot 
stay long or the latter become few in number 
as the hard weather sets in, and it is risky 
to bring flowering plants to a room for long 
together. Foremost among fine-foliaged 
plants for house work is Aralia Sieboldi, 
its leaves standing well the confining in¬ 
fluences of a dwelling-house. It is best to 
sow seed of this every two years or so in 
heat, and grow on under glass, as by this 
means one is able to have a supply of fresh 
young plants of medium habit, which will be 
useful for filling small fancy pots, and keep 
w*ell if a little Cocoa-fibre is placed in the 
bowl first. Another useful plant is the Aspi¬ 
distra. Well has it been called the Parlour 
Palm, for it may be kept in a window practi¬ 
cally the year round. There is also Ficus 
elastica, with long, shiny leaves, and Gre- 
villea robusta, with beautifully-cut foliage.— 
W. F. D. __ 

Index and Binding 1 Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gar- 
dksiso Illuhtratkd in now ready (price 3 d., post Jree 
tyd.). The Dindtng Case for the same volume is also 
available, price 1*. (id., by post 1*. t hi. The Judex and 
Bindim Case can be obtained from any newsaxjent, or 
from the }‘ubtishcr, 17, Fumivnl-street, London, E. C. 
If ordered together the price of Itidex and Binding 
Case is 2s., post free. 
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VEGETABLES. 

EARLY CAULIFLOWERS. 

In a trial of early Cauliflowers to be con¬ 
ducted by the National Vegetable Society, it 
is purposed to ascertain which, from both 
October sowings, the plants being housed 
in frames, and also from spring sowings 
under glass, are the earliest and best varie¬ 
ties to secure compact, dwarf, clean heads, 
if possible in May, and certainly in June. 
Prior to the introduction of the Early Snow¬ 
ball, the first of the very early dwarf section, 
Cauliflower-growers were dependent for early 
heads on autumn-sown Walcheren or Early 
London, very good varieties in their day, but 
not by any means eo suitable for producing 
solid white heads aR the more modern varie¬ 
ties or selections we now have. It was also 
in their case necessary to house them during 
the winter, sometimes in pots singly in 
frames, or planted out in fives under hand- 
lights or bellglasses. That form of wintering 
is now seldom practised, except in market 
gardens, as, with the Snowball Btocks in 
abundance, it is but needful to sow seed in 
shallow pans or boxes in gentle warmth in 
February to soon have plenty of plants to 
dibble out 3 inches apart in a frame, where 
in a few weeks they become stout and sturdy, 
and can be transplanted to warm borders with 
good balls of soil and roots, feeling the shift 
scarcely at all. These will carry firm, white 
heads early in June, and in frames, where 
specially planted, can be had some two or 
three weeks earlier. Then, with one or two 
other successive sowings, and also the same 
of Magnum Bonum, a much larger heading 
variety, a succession of white beads iB easily 
secured until Autumn Giant is ready to cut 
from. __A. D. 

VACANT GROUND. 

The importance of getting ail vacant ground 
dug or trenched early in the autumn is not 
always recognised. It is not in all gardens, 
however, that ground required for most of 
next summer’s main crops can be allowed to 
remain vacant during the winter, as the space 
available may be barely sufficient to produce 
enough vegetables to meet the demand, and 
close cropping has to be resorted to. There 
are two good reasons why the soil, especially 
that of a heavy nature, should have early at¬ 
tention in the autumn—namely, not having 
become saturated by heavy rains, it allows 
digging to be done with a leas amount of 
labour, while, being exposed for a long season 
to the weather, it becomes thoroughly pul¬ 
verised and sweetened. To this may be 
added the further advantage that less labour 
is required in spring to bring it into a suitable 
condition to receive seeds and plants, when 
many other matters claim attention. It too 
often follows that the old rule of tillage is 
never departed from, such as an annual dress¬ 
ing of light strawy manure, which is barely 
buried by the shallow practice of digging. 
Under such treatment it is little to be won¬ 
dered at that such crops as Peas quickly col¬ 
lapse after a short spell of hot, dry weather. 
The manure employed possesses little or no 
feeding properties, while on light, sandy soils 
it only causes them to become more porous 
and facilitates the escape of moisture. A 
change from shallow to deep cultivation 
often proves of greater benefit to future crops 
than an extra application of manure. The 
top spit may, and often does, become manure- 
sick, and lacks those holding properties neces¬ 
sary to support growth during a trying sea¬ 
son. Double-digging in such cases proves a 
great gain, especially when the work is done 
in such a way that the soil from the second 
spit becomes thoroughly incorporated with 
the top. On some soils this is preferable to 
trenching, as in this case the subsoil, which 
is made to form the surface, is of an un- 
genial nature, becoming hard when exposed 
to the sun and unworkable after rain. This 
shows that the cultivation must depend on 
the nature of the subsoil. Light and porous 
soil requires deep cultivation and more feed¬ 
ing than that of a heavier nature, as the 
manurial properties are more quickly ex¬ 
hausted. Those who have cold, retentive 
soils to deal with know the value of liberal 
dressings of road-grit, burnt garden refuse, 
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or even fine ashes. These form a natural 
drainage, and, when porosity is once attained, 
warmth follows. Until such ground has 
been brought into this condition, it may prove 
a disadvantage, rather than the opposite, to 
be heavily charged with rank manure. Ridg¬ 
ing is a practice strongly recommended, espe¬ 
cially with heavy land, as in no other way is 
it exposed more to the influence of the 
weather. Spits that are turned over roughly 
now, though they may cling to the spade, 
will invariably crumble to pieces when March 
winds follow severe frost. 

Dressings for land.— Really well-decayed 
farmyard manure is, in these days of motors, 
anything but plentiful in many gardens, but 
there is generally to be found a large heap of 
weeds and rubbish, the accumulation, prob¬ 
ably, of twelve months. This, after being 
turned over perhaps a few times, forms the 
chief dressing available. When properly pre¬ 
pared, it proves of great assistance to most 
crops, but unless sufficient time has elapsed 
to destroy the seeds of innumerable weeds, it 
should be strictly avoided, or a foul garden 
will be the result. A cartload of lime to 
every six of refuse, and the whole turned over 
several times for a couple of years at least, 
will bring it into a suitable condition for use, 
the finer portions of which are invaluable for 
seed-beds, etc. Unless it can be treated in 
this way, the only thing to be done is to burn 
it. This will reduce the bulk considerably, 
but there are no evil results likely to follow 
when used sparingly. The same care should 
be exercised when preparing stable manure 
before it is used in the garden. This does not 
consist wholly of straw and droppings, but 
waste hay and the sweepings of lofts are gene¬ 
rally mixed with it, these proving a fruitful 
source for the introduction of Dock and other 
rank weeds, which would take years to eradi¬ 
cate when the seed is once allowed to ger¬ 
minate. Nothing but fermentation will de¬ 
stroy these, which should be brought about by 
turning the heap several times, to prevent dry 
rot ana cause the whole to decay before being 
used. Now is the best time to apply gas-lime 
where it is deemed desirable for the destruc¬ 
tion of slugs, wireworm, and other vermin. 
It is too powerful to be used just previous to 
seed-sowing, hence ground that has to carry 
a crop of Onions next year should be dressed 
with this now. It should not be dug in for 
several weeks, full exposure causing the 
lumpy portions to fall to pieces. Used with 
care, this is a great purifier of the Boil, but 
when employed too freely and just before the 
ground is cropped, it may lead to loss and dis¬ 
appointment. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bed Cabbage.— In garden papers I have read of 
Red Cabbage being grown for use in the hare nenson, 
alt>o for use with roasted partridges. Will you kindly 
state in what way it is used if cooked a* a veget¬ 
able?— Bristol. 

[This may be boiled or braised in the 
usual way, and will be found to be very good. 
It can also be used with a dish of partndgee 
in the same way as the common Cabbage 
is in prrdrix aux ehoux, or in any other way 
that Cabbage is used.] 

The American Potato-bug.—I received a few 
sets of Potatoes from a friend In America, who ad¬ 
vised me to steep them in some disinfectant, as bug 
is very prevalent where the Potatoes were grown? I 
should be very much obliged if you could tell ine 
the best tiling to bleep them in.—II. S. 

[We see no reason whatever to assume that 
the receipt of a few Potato-sets from 
America is likely to introduce the American 
Potato-bug here. For many years great 
quantities of Potatoes for planting have been 
sent here from America, and no insect lift 
has followed. The nature of the bug to 
which reference is made is little known here, 
unless it be identical with the once famous 
Colorado Potato-beetle, as to the possib'e 
introduction of which here, many years 
ago, a great scare was raised, and severe 
measures were taken to keep it out. But it 
ended in a scare, and no more. Entomolo¬ 
gists, who told us that this beetle could not 
live in our climate, helped to kill the scare. 
Assuming the bug could be introduced, it 
would have to be through the agency of 
Potato stems and leaves, or with tubers if 
coated with soil. No doubt yours are clean. 
Still, if you have any fear, make up a liquid 


of half a pound of soft-soap, dissolved in a 
gallon of boiling woter. Soak the tubers in 
that for fifteen minutes when cool, then 
wash each one clean in tepid water, and you 
will be safe.] 

Winter treatment of Asparagus-beds.— 

For many years I adhered to the old- 
fashioned method of treating Asparagus- 
beds during the winter months. As soon as 
the ripened stems were cut over, the beds 
were hand-cleaned, and heavily mulched, in 
the manner in which I had been accustomed 
to follow from my apprenticeship days. 
Being at the present time quite near the 
sea, plenty of Seaweed is available, and the 
mulch consisted of Seaweed and manure in 
fairly equal portions. The beds being of 
considerable age, and bearing, as a rule, 
large quantities of shoots, for a long 

f ieriod I was content to work them on the 
ines indicated. Four years ago, during a 
somewhat severe winter, it struck me that the 
mulch was practically neither more nor less 
than so much ice lying on the surface of the 
beds, and that it was no advantage to them. 
Further, it appeared that, as the roots were 
dormant, any goodness washed out of the 
manure during thaws and wet weather was of 
little benefit; and finally, on reflection, it did 
not appear to hasten the crop in spring. 
Therefore, I tried an entirely different plan, 
and I have every reason to be satisfied with 
the result. As soon as cutting stops, gene¬ 
rally about the middle of June, the beds are 
given frequent waterings of liquid-manure, 
and occasionally receive a dressing of an ap¬ 
proved “artificial," which is well watered 
home. This causes luxuriant and healthy 
growth, which ripens well, and is allowed to 
remain until perfectly ripe. After the shoots 
are cut, the beds are forked very lightly over, 
and top-dressed with spent potting-soil, leaf- 
mould, or any odds and ends of turf-hills 
which may be available. Nothing more is 
done until the beginning of March, when 
they receive a mulch of well rotted manure 
and Seaweed, which is blinded by a sprinkling 
of soil. This is allowed to remain on the 
beds, and the growths show that it is very 
much appreciated. They are thicker, moro 
tender, and more numerous than was formerly 
the case, and it appears to be a more com¬ 
mon-sense way of treating the beds than the 
alder method. At any rate, it has answered 
in my ease, and I mean to stick to it.— Kbt. 

Late Peas. —Having regard to the develop¬ 
ment of mildew on the mid-season and late 
Peas grown in the Royal Horticultural Gar¬ 
dens for trial this year, a visitation that seems 
to have been very general all over the king¬ 
dom, it was something of a surprise to the 
committee inspecting the late Peas on 
October 7th to have found one variety, named 
Late Duke, sent by Messrs. James Carter 
and Co., that stood out prominently as a good 
grower and a heavy cropper, carrying, then, 
quite a profusion of long, straight, pointed 
pods, well filled, and inside and out very 
green. The plants reached 6 feet in height 
on the W is lev land. If this variety continues 
to exhibit the same enduring capacity in 
future years, it should become a standard late 
one and be widely grown. So far, our best 
late Peas have been Gladstone, Autocrat, and 
Late Queen, but it is a limited section, and 
may well bear additions. In many gardens 
late Peas are particularly welcome, especially 
when picked in October. I was surprised to 
be able to purchase in Kingston Market, so 
late as September 14th, really capital, fresh, 
well-filled samples of the Gladstone, at Is. per 
peck.—A. D. 

Not-bed-maklng. —Where tree-leaves are 
plentiful, and there are frames not in use, 
hot-bed-making may begin now for such 
things as Asparagus. Rhubarb, Seakale, Let¬ 
tuces, Radishes, and other things which may 
be required. The bulk of the material may 
be leaves, but there should bo enough stable 
manure to hold the leaves together and throw 
a little energy into the fermentation. Lily 
of the Vulley, pot crown bulbs, and other 
things may be brought on in a leaf-bed, and 
there is no better way of starting early Straw¬ 
berries till the flower-spikes are showing. Pot 
Roses will do well in a pit filled—or partly 
filled—with leaves. The blooms and foliage 
come clean and strong under such conditions. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —This is a busy season 
for planters. There is a good deal of unripe 
wood on Roses in some districts, and where 
this is the case, the young shoots should be 
removed, as, when lifted, the soft growths 
will die back. This does not mean that the 
plants should be pruned. The object is to 
relieve the pressure on the roots. Roses 
planted now will begin making roots, and 
will get established while there is Btill some 
of the summer warmth left in the soil. By 
shortening back a long root, the number of 
feeding or fibrous roots will be increased. It 
is best not to plant in wet weather if it can 
be avoided, especially if the soil is heavy and 
adhesive, and at any time when planting, a 
little fresh, dry soil, from a heap prepared 
for the purpose, will be a great help. The 
roots, after planting, should be firmly fixed 
in the soil by treading, but if the soil is very 
wet, the final treading can be given when the 
surface has had a little time to dry. When 
Roses are grown specially for cutting, the 
ground, from being much trodden upon in wet 
weather, becomes too close for healthy root- 
action, and mildew is troublesome. When 
this condition is reached, lift the Roses, and 
plant on a fresh site, or lay the Roses in and 
trench over the site, and add ameliorating 
substances, such as charred earth, with a 
dressing of basic slag and a little old hot-bed 
manure. Groups of Rhododendrons, with 
groups of Lilies in the open places, may be 
planted now. American shruba will grow 
well in good loam free from lime, with leaf- 
mould or old hot-bed manure added. Finish 
planting bulbs as soon as possible. 

Fruit garden. —Now that the leaves are 
down, and most of the planting done, the 
pruning should be got on with. With us the 
bush fruits come first, so that the ground may 
be top-dressed with manure, and forked over, 
to let in the air to sweeten the soil. The 
ideal Gooseberry-bush is in the form of a 
bowl or basin, with an open centre, and the 
branches arranged at equal distances all 
round, with space enough between the main 
branches for young wood without overcrowd¬ 
ing. To have heavy crops of berries, leave 
enough young wood, and only shorten the 
leaders enough to obtain symmetry, and, as 
dirty Gooseberries are not appreciated, any 
branches near the ground should be shortened 
back or removed altogether. Red and White 
Currants are pruned to ehort spurs an inch 
or so long. Black Currants bear chiefly on 
the young wood, so their pruning will be con¬ 
fined to thinning, with just a little shortening 
where necessary, and getting plenty of young 
bearing wood. Cut out some of the old 
branches annually. Top-dressing with good 
manure is necessary for Black Currants. It 
is possible to clear out the mite if taken in 
time, by cutting off every big bud as it ap¬ 
pears, and dressing freely with lime and sul¬ 
phur when the mites appear. Gooseberries 
and Red and White Currants will do well 
trained as cordons on north walls or fences, 
or on wires, espalier fashion, 6 feet or so in 
height, but Black Currants do best as bushes. 

Vegetable garden.— Special attention will 
be given now to the forcing of vegetables and 
salads. French Beans must have warmth. 
They will do on shelves in the Pine-stoveB or 
Cucumber-houses, or wherever there are 
warmth and light. Whether grown in pots 
or boxes, they should not be crowded. Four 
or five Beans in a 6-inch pot will bear a good 
many Beans. Fill the pots rather more than 
half full with loam and old manure. Plant 
the Beans, cover rather more than an inch, 
and earth up when some progress has been 
made. Support the plants when they require 
it with a few Birch or Hazel twigs, to keep 
them erect. Larger pots are often used for 
Beans, but we have found the 6-inch pots 
useful for standing on the shelves. Seakale 
must have a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. to ensure quick growth, and the light 
must be excluded to secure perfect blanching. 
Fermenting Oak-leaves give the best-flavoured 
Seakale. If there is any ammonia in the at¬ 
mosphere, Seakale and Rhubarb may have an 
eartny flavour when cooked. This is the 
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thing we have to guard against when Seakale 
is forced in the Mushroom-house, where 
heaps of manure are left to ferment in the 
house. Of course, those who know how am¬ 
monia acts in the close atmosphere do the fer¬ 
menting of manure for Mushroom-beds out¬ 
side. We may expect sharp frost any night 
now, and anything which requires protection 
should be attended to at once. 

Conservatory (warm).— Where possible, 
if the conservatory is large, or exceeding 
50 fec.t in length, it would be an advantage 
to have a division across the centre, keeping 
one side or end warmer than the other. In 
the first, or warm, division, might come all 
plants from the forcing-house, and the night 
temperature might range from 50 degs. to 
55 degs. Bougainvilleas and some of the 
warm-house climbers will be a success here, 
planted out in a good border. Oranges would 
bloom here all w inter, and there is fragrance 
in the Orange-tree, even when not in flower. 
Luculia gratissima i < splendid as a wall shrub, 
and it flowers freely as a bush in winter. Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums and the semi-double 
Raspail are useful at this' season in a warm- 
house. This is an old variety, but it still re¬ 
tains its popularity. Cyclamens and double 
Primulas will appreciate a little warmth if 
the ventilation is carefully managed. Indian 
Daphnes are very sweet, and, if well grown, 
will flower more or less all winter. It is not 
everybody that succeeds in doing them well, 
but large plants in flower fill the house with 
their spicy fragrance. I have had them do 
w ? ell planted out in the border, when the 
house could be thrown open in summer to get 
the wood ripe; but, on the whole, the wood 
ripens better outside. 

The cool conservatory.— Assuming the 
conservatory is in two sections, one warm and 
the other comparatively cool, the cool apart¬ 
ment will be a distinct feature. Camellias 
will do in a night temperature of 45 degs. 
Chrysanthemums will last longer in this tem¬ 
perature if the ventilation is right. The 
Camellias might be planted out or be grown 
in tubs. Australian Dracaenas, Palms, and 
the Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa) 
will make beautiful specimens, and Tea and 
Noisette Roses, planted out, will be quite at 
home. If there is a back wall to the house, 
cover it with Camellias, as, even when not in 
flower, when properly trained close to the 
wall, they make a beautiful dark-green back¬ 
ground. The broad silver-leaved Euony- 
muses, trained as standards or pyramids, are 
splendid cool-house plants, and the golden¬ 
leaved Japanese shrub, Coprosma Baueriana 
variegata, is a good companion. Hardy Pri¬ 
mulas, Violets, Snowdrops, and Crocuses will 
form sweet and interesting groups. There 
are hardy Grasses which are interesting as 
groundwork. 

Fore lng-h0U88.— There is no limit to the 
work which may be done in this house, or, at 
least, the only limit is the size of the house. 
Early-potted bulbs which have filled the pots 
with roots, and Tulips in boxes which have 
made a little progresss, may be moved into 
heat if there is a dark corner where the stems 
can be drawn up a little if wanted for cut¬ 
ting. Paper-white Narcissi will soon be in 
bloom now. Lilium Harrisi and Lily of the 
Valley can be had from retarded bulbs and 
crowns, but the recently imported bulbs will 
come in later. Hydrangeas with well-de¬ 
veloped buds and pots full of roots will move 
in warmth. Lilacs, Deutzias, and Spirreas 
will soon start without extremes of tempera¬ 
ture. Well-established crowns of Solomon’s 
Seal and Dielytra spectabilis will move so as 
to be in flower early in the New Year, when 
the Chrysanthemums have been cleared. Of 
course, it is no use trying to force anything 
which is not ready, as that means failure. 

Ferns for cool-house.— Some of the hardy 
Ferns, when well grown, are even more in¬ 
teresting and effective than the tender spe¬ 
cies. Polystichum angulare proliferum and 
its varieties, when of specimen size and ele¬ 
vated, are very useful for decorating. Wood- 
wardia radicans has wide, arching fronds, 
that looks well set up on a pedicel. Some of 
the Hart’s-tongues make a nice group, and 
there is much variety among them when 
raised from spores. Asplenium marinum and 


Cyrtomium falcatum are also useful. With 
these may be grown Bamboos in variety, 
Japanese Grasses or Eulalias, and the New 
Zealand Flax, variegated forms, filling in . ouiid 
the margins or as groundwork with some of 
the beautiful varieties of the common Prim¬ 
rose, with various kinds of bulb3 in groups. 
A very interesting arrangement may be made 
with comparatively cheap plants, that will 
not require artificial heat, and not much at¬ 
tention beyond watering when dry. Occa¬ 
sionally berry-bearing plants, especially the 
Pernettyas, might be introduced also. 

Some remlnlsoenoes In Crape culture.— 
I am not going to criticise either the old or 
the new. There are good points in both. I 
called upon the late Mr. Hill when he was 
growing fine Grapes and otner fruits at Eeele 
Hall, and his bunches of Black Prince were 
the finest and best-finished I have ever seen. 
From Keele I journeyed to Garstang, near 
Liverpool, where Mr. Meredith was astonish¬ 
ing Grape-growers by the excellence of his 
produce. He was then busy making borders, 
and I saw the excellence of his maiden loam, 
and the workmanlike way in which he used 
it. I have seen good Grapes in many places, 
but in most instances success has been based 
upon the soil of the district. There have, of 
course, been painstaking skill and energy. 
The moment there was any falling-off in 
quality, there was no neces ity to destroy 
these Vines, but renovate them wi h good 
maiden loam, fortified with chemicals or in 
some other way. The late Mr. Roberts, of 
Charleville (Ireland), grew very fine Grapes. 
His Muscats and Barbarr6«a were very fine. 
His bunches of the latter we r ghed over 20 lb. 
each. I knew him well, for we were boys 
together in Worcestershire, and he told, me 
his success was largely based upon the maiden 
loam from the deer park. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WOKX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 2Sth.— Old hot-beds have been 
broken up and prepared fo. going on the land. 
Buib-oeus nave been top-ur^s e^. surplus 
bulbs from last year, that have been forced, 
have been planted to make colour wheie there 
w-as room for them, and, as we import fresh 
bulbs every season, we are getting full up. 
Groups of Crocuses and Snowdrops have 
been planted in the Grass. 

November 29th. —We have not quite finished 
planting Roses, but all arrears will be fetched 
up as soon as possible, both of Roses and 
fruit-trees. Tea Roses have been earthed up 
with some old potting-bench soil, to preserve 
the base. Cuttings of Rambler and other 
Roses that had been laid in have been planted 
firmly. 

November SOth.— As fast as each vinery is 
cleared, the Vines are pruned, cleaned, and 
dressed with Gishurst compound, the walla 
washed with lime and sulphur in mixture, the 
inside borders top-dressed, and outside bor¬ 
ders covered wi.h leaves, which are being 
raked up now for hot-bed-mak ng and other 
purposes. 

December 1st.— There is always plenty of 
work indoors in bad weather, such as white¬ 
washing walls, sponging plants, etc. All 
dirty pots are washed after being used, but 
every fine day now is devoted to pruning fruit- 
trees and the training of wall-trees and espa¬ 
liers, and then washing and spraying will 
begin. 

December 2nd.—I am a believer in the use 
of lime among fruit-trees, especially stone- 
fruits, unless lime is present in the natural 
soil in sufficient quantities. It is important 
that wall and other trained trees should have 
the branches properly placed, to give free 
play to the circulation of the sap. 

December 3rd. —At this season there is 
always a smouldering fire at work, to convert 
garden rubbish into manure, and a plot of 
land marked out for trenching, so that no one 
need stand about looking for a job. Suitable 
shrubs for forcing are moved onwards as 
soon as spare room can be found in warm- 
houses. The last of the Tulips have been 
boxed for late forcing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, b urnival-strcet, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he mav desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot alivays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— 4// -who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ftuiit.— Srceral Specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


base. It would also be well, In the spring, to well 
mulch the plant with manure, watering freely if the 
weather is dry. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-trees not fruiting OF. A.).— If yon wieh 
to seriously damage the tree, then the plan you sug¬ 
gest Is a very good one. What your trees want is 
root-pruning, which may be done at once, and in the 
following mannerOpen a trench some 3 feet or 
4 feet distant from the stems, 18 inches wide and 
some 2 leet in depth, cutting off any injured roots, 
and grubbing under the ball with a broad chisel to 
cut off any tap-roots that may be finding their way 
into the aubsoil, filling the 6pace up with some good 
loam to which has been added some manure. Then 
fork off the surface soil some 6 inches deep, and put 
on the mixture recommended above, with over all a 
mulch of good manure. Such treatment should help 
to create fibrous roots and lead to the formation of 
fruit-buds. It would also be advisable to syringe 
the trees with the well-known and now so largely 
used caustic alkali solution. 


Clawed List of Daffodil Names, 1810.” Royal 
Horticultural Society Offices, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster.--” The Modern Culture of Sweet l'eas,” by 
Thomas Stevenson. The Castle Printing and Phb- 
hehing Co Ltd., Hatton House, Great Queen-street, 

' V L *-“ The Manuring of Market Garden Crops." 

by Bernard Dyer, D.Sc., and F. W. E. Shrivel! 
Price Is. Vinton and Co., 8, Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


and butterflies.—Can any reader 
kindly Inform me what kind of flowers to grow that 

! do not me;m tht * common 
Cabbage butterflies, but the really beautifully- 
coloured sorts such ns the Red Admiral, Peacock, 
large Tortoiseshell, etc.— Madame Butterfly. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

®®utaia gracilis after blooming (Regular 

Reader). Deutzias that have been forced or flowered 
in the greenhouse should be gradually hardened off, 
so that when all danger of frost is past they may be 
stood out-of-doors. At the same time any old and 
exhausted wood should be cut out in order to allow 
room for the development of young and vigorous 
shoots, wTiile, if necessary, the plants may be re¬ 
potted. The great point is to have the wood well 
ripened by standing the plants in a sunny position 
during the summer, taking care that during growth 
they never suffer from want of water. Dcutziu© will 
stand for years in the same pot and flower well 
each season, provided they are occasionally watered 
with liquid-manure during the growing period. 

Liliesi after flowering ( G. T.).-Your Lilies may 
be placed out-of-doors and watered as before till the 
leaves turn yellow, when the supply must be 
diminished, but at no time must they be parched 
up. Then when the flower-stems are quite dead 
repot them. If the roots arc in good condition, pots 
1 in'h or even 2 inches wider may be used. They 
should be stood out-of-doors for a time in a sheltered 
spot, under which treatment the roots will soon take 
pos.-cs.sion of the new soil. Then when frost seta in 
remove them to an ordinary garden frame or to the 
greenhouse. As soon as they commence to grow see 
that they have as much light and air as possible. 
\ou will find that as a rule those kept over from 
the preceding year flower somewhat earlier than 
freshly-imported bulbs. 

Repotting Genistas and Deutzias (Nemo).- 
Both the Genistas and Deutzias should, directly after 
flowering, have their shoots shortened back, and as 
soon as the young shoots commenced to push was 
the time to repot. As the season js now so far 
advanced we should not advise repotting, unless 
the plants particularly need it, in which case it 
should be done as soon as possible. Equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of sand, will 
suit them well, and, in potting at this late period, 
do not disturb the roots more than is absolutely 
necessary, otherwise the shoots now being formed 
will experience a considerable check. The Genistas 
may be kept out-of-doors till the autumn frosts put 
in an appearance; while the Deutzias. being quite 
hardy, mav be left out much later. They are, how¬ 
ever. all the better of a little protection should the 
frosts prove severe. If you do not repot your plants, 
they will be benefited by a little weak liquid-manure 
about once a fortnight, and remember that a sunny 
spot is nec&ssary for the thorough ripening of the 
wood and consequent formation of flower-buds. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Magnolia not flowering ( Alice Eperfon).—Over- 
luxuriance and rapid growth are probably the cause 
of your plant failing to flower, the wood then failing 
to ripen, and then, of course, flower-buds are not 
formed. If the roots could be got at easily, their 
extremities might be lifted and shortened a little, 
filling in with new soil—loam and peat in equal parts 
together with sand or grit-at the same time making 
the whole very firm. 

Pruning a Wistaria (Ireland).-The pruning 
should be done ns follows : — Soon after midsummer all 
the young shoots on the main stems should be 
pinched back to within a foot of the main stem. 

I hese Shoots will again break into growth from the 
buds just behind where the *hoot was stopped, and 
after growing a few inches they should again be 
stopped This will cause the formation of flower-buds 
at the base of the shoot first shortened. The follow¬ 
ing year these shoots should be cut back to within 
five or six eye* of the main stem, and the young 
growths treated as above advised. If there is any 
bare space on the wall which you would like filled 
you can nail up some of the young growths, at the 
same time cutting them about halfway down In 
order to cause the formation of flower-buds at the 


John Mackie.— We think your best plan will be to 
ask some gardener in your neighbourhood to come in 
and advise you. It is very difficult to assist you 

without seeing the place.- Q. 0.-1, It would be 

advisable, we think, to get the advice of some prac¬ 
tical man in your neighbourhood, who could look at 
t.ie ground and tell you what had best be done. 2, 

We should certainly keep the Thorn.- Mildew .—It 

is very difficult to say what may have caused the 
mildew in the particular spot you refer to. Perhaps 
it was too much shaded, or the ground may have 

been very wet,- A. E. T.-You cannot do better 

than plaut the Brown Turkey Fig, the best variety 

for outdoor culture.- Chickweed .-Your best plan 

will be to have the ground deeply trenched, burying 
the weeds in the bottom of the trench, and in the 
spring giving it a good dressing of lime, and forking 
it in before cropping. To destroy the grubs use one 
of the soil fumigants now on the market. To de¬ 
stroy the Chickweed, keep the hoe going in the 

summer so as to prevent the plants seeding.- 

Timing Table .—It would be impossible to give the in¬ 
formation you ask as to ” stopping and timing all 
the varieties in cultivation.” This question of stop¬ 
ping and timing only confuses amateurs, who only 
too often get hopelessly muddied in the instruc¬ 
tions given. Read the article on the subject in 
our iseue of October 28th, page 648, and also 
the note on the same subject in the issue of 

November 12th, page 67G.- J. Davidson .-Your 

best plan will be to get an estimate from some hor¬ 
ticultural builder in your neighbourhood, who could 

visit your garden and submit a suitable plan.- 

V ine-protcer.-No; you must not scrape the Vine-rods, 
only pull off the loose bark and wash with GishurBt 
Compound, following the directions sent with the in¬ 
secticide. We should advice you to get a copy of 
“ Vines and Vine Culture.” Barron. Price 6s. 6d., 
post free. From 13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, 

London, W.- Mrs. Barron .—You tell us nothing as 

to how or where you are growing your Poinsettias, 
but, judging from the plant you send us, they are 
being grown too cold. 8uch plants as you send will 

not bloom this year.- F. H. A. S .-The best way 

w'ould be to top-dreu»s the banks now with a mixture 
of loam, leaf-6oil, and some old Mushroom-bed 
manure, adding some wood-ashes. Apply this dress¬ 
ing now and in the spring, when the winter’s frost 
has broken it down, brush it in with an old broom 
--E. M. B Voltaire , W. R. Wolff, and M. S. R.- 
Writc to M. 8. Langelier, Fruiterer, Bt. Helier, 

Jersey.- Bland .—The only way in the case of the 

flower pots is to scrape the Moss off and then 
thoroughly wash them. As regards the rock plants, 
keep the soil well stirred, and so prevent the forma¬ 
tion or the Moss.- Robert Owens.—We should say 

the paint would injure the wood, and verv probably 
cause it to die back. There is no need to'do as you 
suggest. ' 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

plant*.-IF. M. Crowfoot.- Probably 
Hymenocalhs Harnsiana; should like to see more 

complete specimen, with a leaf of the plant.- 

F. Af.-Leycesteria formosa. -Mim Lees.- please 

only ^ “ ower * D 8 shoot. W’e cannot name from leaves 

Names of frnlta.-T. G. Haywood.- Apple New- 
Win^ n( u T '~*ir Llo J ,df Wellington .—Four Apples: ], 
Winter Hawthornden: 2, Ord’s Apple; 8, Cox’s 

Orange Pippin; 4, Hambledon Deux Ans.- Ser- 

Cc ii lnll; . \ Adam ’* Poarmain; 8, Sturmer 

?‘P p ‘ n - /. Court Pendu Plat.- W. J. Miller.- 

ti C 2 X *9™"^ E'PPin; 2, Blenheim Orange; 

3, Court Pendu Plat; 4, Golden Noble.- A. R M- 

1, Winter or Red Hawthornden; 2, Golden 8piVe "s 

Lanes I rince Albert; 4, Bramley's Seedling- p ' f’ 

nin«P- P Ad » m, f Pearmain; 2, King of the Pipi j 

pins 3, Mfere dc Manage; 4, Norfolk Beaufln.-- I 
a » A £ p,es: Golden Noble; 2. Bramley’s 

Seedling; 8, Lady Henniker; 4, Warner’s King —— 


r, a V 0 .? °A Orchid (November I2th, 

page 67/i have the greatest pleasure in reading 
your excellent little paper Gardening Illustrated, 
and have done so for quite ten or twelve vears, and 
always found it very helpful in times of doubt. As 
I grow a few Orchids, I have always been much 
-fi 1 -‘n ^ ,e that appear from time to 

•*' '* 1 illustrations. This must be my excuse for 
pointing out that the illustration in the issue of 
?l V H mber » 12 * th -’ pjp , e 677 ’ is uot Cypripedium insigne 
Sander®, but is either a specimen of the hellatulum 
or eoncolor group, and the cut has evidently been 
used in error. I trust you will continue to give both 
notes and illustrations of these charming plants, 
seeing they are now so generally grown by even quite 
small amateurs, the Cypripedium section being 
great favourites up here in this rather cold, damp 
district, and give undoubtedly the best results - 
AWHUR fc. Bamford, Prestwick, nr. Manchester. 
[1 he illustration represented C. Gode/roy®, and we 
regret that the mistake occurred.— Ed.J 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The usual monthly meeting 
of this society was held at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster, 
on Monday, November 14th, Mr. C. II. Curtis 
in .the chair. Seven new members were 
elected and one nominated. The death cer¬ 
tificate of Mr. A. Miles was produced, and 
the amount standing to the late member's 
credit—viz., £8 13s. 3d.—was granted to his 
nominee. The sick list has been heavy, the 
sum of £66 5s. having been paid for sickness 
since the last meeting. Three thousand cir¬ 
culars, setting forth the benefits and useful¬ 
ness of the society, have been posted to most 
head gardeners in the home counties, and the 
committee hope that many young gardeners 
will join without delay. 


PHOTOQRAPH8 OF GARDEN3 
AND PLANT3. 

We tike to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gartiene 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant . We shall give a 
Prime of a Guinea for the host 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden ” am second prize . Small, 
feeble, colourless photog raphe 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
eent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless • 

The one fault of most of the photos sent in 
for our competition is the solid black, due in 
most cases to over-exposure from indiscrimi¬ 
nate snap-shotting in sunlight, which exag¬ 
gerates the shadows, or from haste in time 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

/or unf AND Ballanttne, Carlisle.-PIanters’ Guide 
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Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield.—Cuta- 
! of 1Hock and Border Plants ; Special Offer of 

, Trees and Shrubs; Perry's Plant Labels. 

r 0rc,dd9 for Everyone,” by 

Curt > : , Wlth oo'oured illustrations by T. E. 
it5 1 i? nd s n -„ Pr ‘ ce 2,H ‘ J ' M Dent «»«* Sons, 

” td l-, .“P Bedford - street, London. W.C.- 

Orchids, by Jas. O’Brien; with eight coloured 
plates Edited by R. Hooper Pearson.' T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, 10 , Henrietta>treet, Covent Garden.-- 


exposures, also through the subject being 
taken when the light Is in the wrong direc¬ 
tion. In the garden, the woodland, and 
flower work, there are always heavy shadows 
and colour values which need to be truthfully 
rendered, and this can only be done by giving 
ample exposure, using an orthochroraatic 
plate. Under-development, too, is common. 
The plate has been lifted from the developer 
too soon, the resulting print showing want of 
brilliancy. Toning, too, needs attention. 
Much double-toning is apparent, showing the 
need of thorough washing of prints before 
putting them into the toning-bath, or by the 
use of a stale toning solution. Over-crowd¬ 
ing is too often a serious error, many a pic¬ 
ture being destroyed through this, a beautiful 
plant being often hidden in a maze of inferior 
things. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Dorset Heath (Erica ciliaris).—A great 
pleasure in the week is the aspect of a group 
of some fifty plants of this, which, after 
giving good effect all the autumn, are still 
pretty, near the beginning of winter. It is 
one of the sweetest little shrubby plants I 
know. It grows in brown soil, not in peat.— 
W. 

Rosa Moyeel. —This Hose, which, from its 
uncommon colour, attracted a good deal of 
attention when an award of merit was given 
to it a couple of years ago, has proved a 
vigorous grower. It forms a bold bush 
from 6 feet to 8 feet in height, and bears large 
bottle-shaped scarlet fruits, which, from that 
point of view alone, entitle it to considera¬ 
tion. The distinct tone of colour of the 
flowers should render it of considerable value 
to the hybridist. It is one of the many good 
things that we have within recent ^rears re¬ 
ceived from Western China, and has proved 
to be quite hardy here. 

Sheltering rook plants In winter.—A 
goodly number of alpines, with silky, hairy, 
or woolly leaves, are liable to injury in win¬ 
ter from the alternations of rain, sleet, and 
frost in the wetter parts of the kingdom, and 
it will be found profitable to shelter them 
now. A sheet of glass, a piece of board, or a 
slate, held over them by some contri\*ince, is 
excellent for the purpose, and a height of 
4 inches to G inches will be sufficient. Such 
Androsaces as lanuginosa or sarmentosa and 
Onosmas may be mentioned as typical of the 
kind of plants which require or are benefited 
by this protection. A sheet of glass a foot or 
rather less in size will be sufficient, all, of 
course, depending upon the size of the plant. 
—Rockfoil. 

Knlphophla oaulesoens. — Recently, in 
Gardening Illustrated, “An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers” said he would be glad of 
information re Kniphophia caulescens. This 
does quite well here on an open border. 
Each winter I place round the base of the 
plant some long littery manure, though I ques¬ 
tion if this is necessary. I am trying K. 
Northiee this year. Morina longifolia is a quite 
hardy perennial here. From one plant ori¬ 
ginally I now have half-a-dozen good ones. 
Stembergia lutea does no good here—I have 
tried it twice. I should be glad if some 
grower would deal with the Liatris family. 
I have tried L. pycnostaehya and L. spicata, 
with very scant success.— J. Reynolds Hole, 
Newark-on-Trent. 

Ddsfontalnea splnosa.— A most lovely 
shrub is Desfontainea spinosa, a native of the 
Andes, and which has been introduced for well- 
nigh sixty years. It is frequently grown on a 
wall, but its naturally bushy habit adapts it 
for growing as a bush, in which form it looks 
prettier than when on a wall and tightly fas¬ 
tened back. In either shape it looks very at¬ 
tractive, with its prickly Holly-like-leaves, 
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and its pretty trumpet-shaped, drooping 
flowers, of a bright scarlet and yellow. The 
advantage of a wall is that it enables it to 
ripen its growths better than in the open, but 
a little care in choosing a sunny position will 
compensate for this. It likes a nice, light 
soil and a sunny place, sheltered from cold 
and biting winds.— Suffruticosa. 

Rhododendron kamteohatloum.— Lovers 
of the dwarf species of Rhododendron will do 
well to note for their list of requirements the 
pretty R. kamtschaticum, an old but little- 
known plant. As a rock garden plant there 
ought to be room for it in many places. 
Dwarf, procumbent, and neat in every way, 
it is suited for the rock garden, and should be 
given a position where a little shrub of its 
habit can render useful service. It seems to 
dislike drought and full sun, and, from my 
experience of it, I am in favour of giving it a 
place where the roots are always faiHy moist. 
It is not a very free bloomer. The flowers, 
which are each about an inch and a half 
across, are of a purplish-red, in little clusters 
of two or three together.—S. A. 

A November Snowdrop.— The autumn- 
flowering Snowdrops are not always to be re¬ 
lied upon to bloom at their usual season, and 
some of them show a tendency to come into 
line with Galanthus nivalis, in flowering along 
with it in February. I have here, however, 
a little Snowdrop, which came to me from 
Mr. D. Melville, who told me it flowered in 
November and December. This year, with 
me, it came into bloom in early November. 
It is a small, rather delicate little Snowdrop, 
and appears to increase very slowly. When 
all other flowers, save a few of the hardiest, 
have been cut off by sharp frosts, it is plea¬ 
sant to have a few of these autumn and winter 
Snowdrops, even though they appear unsea¬ 
sonable to some folks.—S. Arnott. 

Ca88inia fulvida a8 a winter shrub.— 
Those who wish to brighten up their shrub¬ 
beries and rock gardens should make a note 
of Cassinia fulvida, also known as Diplopap- 
pus chrysopliyllus, whose golden stems and 
twigs and the yellow colouring of the under¬ 
side of the leaves ^ive it much value in win¬ 
ter. The foliage is small and pretty, and 
the shrub makes a nice ornament to the front 
of the shrubbery or the bolder parts of the 
rock garden. Its sprays are also useful for 
cutting to mingle with flowers in the home, or 
even to place in vases by themselves. It will 
grow to 5 feet or 6 feet in height, but it is not 
a rapid grower, and may be kept to any 
height desired by cutting it back in spring or 
summer. Its evergreen habit makes it espe¬ 
cially useful, as we have few shrubs of this 
habit so graceful and bright. The little heads 
of flowers are white, but are not of much 
consequence. It is quite hardy, and is in¬ 
creased by cuttings, which will strike at 
almost any time under glass.—Ess. 

Viola graollls .—This was first brought be¬ 
fore the notice of gardeners of to-day by 
Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., of Colchester , t 


who exhibited it at the Horticultural Hall on 
March 17th, 1908, when an award of merit was 
unanimously given to it by the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society. It 
has since that time found its way into many 
gardens, and it promises to become still more 
popular. The flowers are of a deep violet, 
with a long spur and a white eye, and are 
freely borne on long stalks. The plant soon 
spreads into a little mat of foliage, above 
which the pretty flowers are freely borne. 
It blooms early, and is an excellent subject 
for the rock garden in any ordinary soil. It 
is quite hardy, and is propagated by cuttings, 
division, or seeds.—S. A. 

Galoeolarla Chelldonloldes.— Is Calceo¬ 
laria chelidonioides the correct name of the 
enclosed, and can you tell me when it was 
introduced to this country? I believe it has 
been common in Norfolk gardens for many 
years. Here it does not exceed 2 feet in 
height, but in rich soil near Wrexham it is 
over 8 feet, and a large bed of it can hardly 
be beaten for beauty. I have grown it for 
tlie last ten years, and have been surprised to 
find how many good gardeners had never 
seen it.— E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

[Impossible to say without flowers what the 
Calceolaria you send is. The true C. cheli¬ 
donioides, an annual with pale yellow flowers, 
is said to grow about a foot high, and to 
reproduce itself so freely from self-sown 
seeds that it has become naturalised in some 
gardens.] 

The Papilio Tufted Pansies In winter.— 

Although all the plants, of the pretty Viola 
Papilio one may have do not bloom through¬ 
out the winter, a considerable proportion will 
do eo if in a moderately sheltered situation, 
and in this respect it has the advantage of one 
of its presumed parents—Viola cornuta. 
Since it was introduced I have grown this 
useful Tufted Pansy, and there are few sea¬ 
sons indeed in which it is not possible to 
pluck a few flowers from the open. Writing 
this on November 18th, I find that there is 
not a solitary bloom on my many plants of 
Viola cornuta, while there is a large num¬ 
ber on the plants of V. Papilio. Some breaks 
from the normal colouring of V. Papilio have 
been sent out, and the only danger is that 
raisers may neglect one of the leading merits 
of the flower—its persistent flowering. It is 
easily raised from seeds. —Amateur. 

Flower gardening at Kew.— I wish Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Dawson, who write on this 
theme in Gardening, would explain a little 
more clearly what they mean. The general 
remarks of Mr. Bruce as regards the other 
parts of Kew need not be mentioned, because 
we all esteem it; but the question was, I 
think, the flower garden at Kew. It is a poor 
example of bedding-out. I have not seen it 
for some time, but my head is full of the ugly 
things I have seen there, and the masses of 
coloured Beetroot, red Geraniums, and that 
sort of effect. We surely cfennot make a flower 
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garden in that way—tile-makers’ work you 
may, but flower gardeners’—no. It is not 
possible to make a real garden without the 
grace of climbers and some good forms of plant 
life. Mere spreads of flat colour will not do 
it. One point about this flower-gardening at 
Kew is that it is much easier to do than real 
gardening. Putting out masses of Beetroot 
and bulbs and bedding plants, and dragging 
them out twice a year, are much simpler than 
true flower-gardening, which needs a good 
deal of thought and constant labour all the 
year round.—W. 

Narol88U8 cyclamlneus.— Those who are 
looking for a dainty little flower for very early 
work should not forget a few pots or pans of 
the above. The variety is only suitable for 
naturalisation in special places—some tiny 
recess, for instance, in a well-drained, yet 
rather moist, spot, where nothing is likely to 
encroach on its quarters ; but for small green¬ 
house or sitting-room culture it is admirably 
adapted, as it lasts a long time in flower, espe¬ 
cially if kept in a fairly cool temperature. 
Where intended for indoor work, choose small 
pots or bowls—say, about 4 inches in dia¬ 
meter—and drain well. iJse a compost con¬ 
sisting of two parts sandy loam and one of 
leaf-eoil, and pot rather firmly. A thin car¬ 
pet of green Moss on the surface of the potB 
shows off flowers and foliage to the best ad¬ 
vantage. It is a very enduring little Daffodil 
outside when a suitable spot can be found. I 
know a little colony that has been in its pre- 
eent quarters nearly twenty years.—E. B. S. 

Esoallonia maorantha.— This fine shrub 
may be confidently recommended to all 
readers who live close to the sea, as well as 
to those in the more favoured parts of the 
country, where a shrub which has just a little 
suspicion of tenderness can be cultivated suc¬ 
cessfully. By the sea, or near to it, as well 
as in the milder parts of the country, it is 
charming, with its rather rounded, serrated 
green leaves, and its summer clusters of 
crimson-red. It is delightful on a wall, but 
is still more beautiful as a bush. It is largely 
cultivated in Ireland, as well as in England 
and Scotland, the mild, moist climate of the 
Emerald Isle appearing to favour its growth 
and enabling it to grow to perfection.—Ess. 

[As a boy, I can well remember a plant 
which used to cover a large space on the 
front of a house situated about eight miles 
to the north of Aberdeen. In very severe 
winters my father placed some mats over 
it, but I never knew of its being injured 
in any way, and it used to flower freely every 
year.—T.] 

Japanese Quinces fruiting.— The varie 
ties of Cydonia or Pyrus japonica have 
fruited extremely well this season, and it will 
be a favour if anyone who has made use of 
the fruits will give us some information as 
how to use them. They are very hard, 
and seem to seldom ripen on the plants, and 
some information regarding their value, with 
a recipe for their preparation, would be ac¬ 
ceptable to many besides myself.— An Ama¬ 
teur op Hardy Flowers. 


[The fruits need not be ripe, but full-grown. 
Peel them as thinly as possible, and throw 
them into a basin of cold water to keep them 
from discolouring. Allow for each pound of 
fruit three pints of cold water. Put the fruits 
into a preserving-pan, bring them quickly to 
the boil, and let them boil until quite soft. 
Strain the water from the fruit, pressing out 
the juice only. Weigh the water, and allow 
a pound of the best cane sugar to each pound 
of water. Put the sugar and water into a 
clean preserving pan and boil quickly, stirring 
constantly after the sugar is melted. When a 
little dropped on to a plate jellies, pour at 
once into hot jelly-moulds or gallipots. Cover 
while hot with white pasted paper, and store 
in the usual way. A nice jam can also be 
made of the fruits. For this they must be 
cored, allowing a pint of water to each pound 
of fruit, the water and fruit being weighed 
together. Allow, as for the jelly, a pound of 
eu£Ar to each pound of fruit and water, then 
boil as for the jelly. We have found the jelly 
of this an excellent substitute for Red Cur¬ 
rant jelly, and the jam is admirable for break¬ 
fast.] 
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Mutisia Climatic.— It may be of interest 
to Wyndham Fitzherbert to learn that 
this Mutisia, referred to by him in his 
interesting note on Mutisia decurrens, is now 
flowering freely in the cool portion of the 
temper ate-ho use at Kew. The plant is a 
large one, beirc supported by a wire 
stretched at a considerable height between 
two of the pillars supporting the structure. 
From the main stem the shoots hang down 
for a long distance, and, clothed w T ith their 
greyish, pinnate leaves, in appearance very 
much suggest a vigorous-growing member of 
the Pea family. The flowers, supported by 
verv long peduncles, are about 3 inches in 
length, of which a considerable portion is 
made up of green bracts. The flowers never 
open in the same manner as the Gazania-like 
blossoms of Mutisia decurrens, but are, when 
expanded to their utmost, about a couple of 
inches in diameter. They are of a deep scar¬ 
let colour. Although very attractive and 
valuable from its flowering at this season, 
Mutisia Clematis is decidedly less showy than 
Mutisia decurrens. Mention of this latter 
climbing into neighbouring shrubs brings to 
my mind a particularly fine example, which 
was growing over forty years ago in the, ai 
that time, well-known nursery of Messrs. 
Glendinning, at Turnham Green. A few 
loose Privets had been planted to form a 
screen, and this Mutisia had quite taken pos¬ 
session of them, and used to flower freely.— 
X. 

Too many varieties of Carnations.— The 

difficulty of making a selection of Carnations 
was brought forcibly home to me at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
There I picked up a list in which, under the 
head of pink varieties, no less than thirty-two 
names are given, while there are eleven 
white-flowered kinds and twelve red varieties. 
It is, however, the long list of pink flowers 
to which I take exception, as calculated to 
puzzle anyone not acquainted with at least 
some of them. It is not in the case of Car¬ 
nations alone that this trouble occurs, for as 
soon as a class of plants becomes popular we 
are inundated with so-called new kinds from 
all quarters, of many of which the names are 
the only distinguishing feature. Take Roses, 
for instance, of which scores are never heard 
of after the first year or two, while at each of 
the autumn meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society I have devoted a good deal of 
attention to the Michaelmas Daisies, and have 
come to the conclusion that, while we have 
now a delightful series of these beautiful 
flowers, yet, if two-thirds of them were 
eliminated, it would be far better for every¬ 
one. The greatest confusion, however, I 
think, prevails in the case of Daffodils, a 
great many of which ought never to have had 
distinctive names given them. There are, of 
course, many beautiful and well-recognised 
varieties, but new names ought not to be 
tacked indiscriminately on to seedlings, re¬ 
gardless of the fact whether they are distinct 
or not. Of the Sweet Pea muddle enough has 
already been written.—C. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY ON 
ROSES. 

Those who love their Roses for their gardens 
had best think for themselves, as they will not 
get much help from the National Rose Society. 
The whole policy of the society ia vitiated by 
giving the first place to the Rose for exhibi¬ 
tion, whereas not one Rose-grower in a thou¬ 
sand desires to show his Roses in an exhibi¬ 
tion, and rightly. And why should he! 
How can any amateur compete with nursery¬ 
men, who may be able to cut blooms from 
hundreds of plants of one kind? In a paper on 
“Hints on Planting Roses,” issued by the 
committee of the society, they begin a “ List of 
Choice Roses for Beginning a Collection,” 
with a selection of lloses for exhibition. 
Among other Roses selected for this end 
are Borne which are fit for gardens, such 
aa La France, Mme. Hoste, and others. Then 
come the Roses for “garden decoration,” in 
which the old hybrids are named, and some 
of them little good. In these lists the Teas 
have a very small place, and they are not the 
very best kinds. Only eight kinds are men¬ 
tioned, and those not the most valuable for 


“garden decoration,” to use the English of 
the committee. 

There is no good reason for dividing 
up beautiful Roses into two such 
classes. The paper also gives some rather 
elaborate “hints” for the winter protection 
of Teas and Noisettes, which we think unne¬ 
cessary in a great area of country, because 
fine Roses which perish or dwindle in winter 
perish rather from dislike of the stock than 
from mere cold. I have grown thousands of 
Tea Roses, and never lost one from cold, al¬ 
though in a by no means favoured situation. 
It may be that in certain very low-lying 
grounds such Roses may w T ant protecting 
in winter, and I have seen many Tea Roses 
killed in Kent from being grafted on the 
tops of Briers. The committee say .‘‘dwarf 
plants may be protected by drawing the soil 
over the centre or crown of them to a height 
of 3 inches or 4 inches." Over a large area 
of country this would be wasted labour, and, 
moreover, the plan prevents any good treat¬ 
ment of the Rose-beds ; because you cannot 
surface the beds with other beautiful plants if 
the soil has got to be dragged up to the RoBes 
each winter. This plan makes for the ugly 
and messy Rose-garden, which people cannot 
have near the house. Thatching, in the case 
of standard Teas, with Bracken or straw, is 
described as answering excellently. We do 
not think it is necessary, and in any case one 
should never put a Tea Rose on top of a Dog 
Brier. 

We do not like to find fault with any 
effort of this kind without speaking of a 
better way, and that would be to name the 
best Roses only. There have been so many 

recious gains in our time that it would 

e an advantage to give a very simple list of 
the beet of those proved to be hardy and to 
open well in the open air. 

Take such beautiful Roses as Mme. Hoste 
and Edith Gifford, a plan to give us the very 
best result with such would be worth know¬ 
ing. 

Then, it is pretty well known that, what¬ 
ever the ordinary Tea Roses do in the first 
year, it is usual in various parts of the 
country for them to go back and become 
almost useless. To find out the cause of this 
would be worthy of the society. 

SALADS TO EAT. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —In a paragraph with the above title, 
on November 12th, I was amazed to read : 
“The way—and the only good wav—to make 
a salad is with good Lettuce, Cabbage or 
Cos. Some people might eat a salad made 
of all sorts of miscellaneous things, but that 
is not the way of those who know how their 
salads should be made. I mean a green 
summer salad.” At the end of the same 
paragraph, the writer contradicts his pre¬ 
vious remark by stating: “There is such 
a precious series of true salads now grown, 
many of excellent quality.” 

Now, while freely acknowledging the Let¬ 
tuce as the king of salad plants, I cannot 
agree with the first statement. I learned 
to make salads in France from a skilled old 
French cook, at a country chateau, and 
often have gone round the garden with old 
Marie and her basket, and noted eagerly what 
she gathered for her exquisite salads ; and, 
though Lettuces usually formed the chief in¬ 
gredient thereof, yet the charm of her salads 
lay in the cunning little scraps of sundry 
flavouring plants finely minced and stirred 
in, and never were those flavourings two days 
alike. Evidently the writer of the paragraph 
does not realise (as clever old Marie d:d) 
that “Variety is the spice of salads.” 

Priscilla. 

“ Priscilla ” only tells us to add flavouring 
to salad, which is not the question, and does 
not say a word in disproof of my statement 
that the best Balads are not made of miscel¬ 
laneous pickings in the garden and field, aa 
too often told in old books and papers, but 
of the various good Lettuces we now possess. 
The French have excellent Lettuces in season 
nearly all the year round, and I never saw 
in France a salad made of the miscellaneous 
garbage I object to. The flavouring with 
Tarragon or Chervil, or anything else may 
be used, though some may not care for it.— 

The Writer of the Paragraph, 

■ ' 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE NEWTOWN PIPPIN. 

From the standpoint of length of life and 
early associations, this is the oldest of the 
American Apple family. It is the variety 
with which Benjamin Franklin may be said 
to have inaugurated the export of American 
Apples to Britain—a trade which has since 
grown to -such enormous proportions. It 
was the first American Apple to attract the 
attention of the British grower as well as the 
British consumer. Numerous attempts havo 
been made to cultivate it in England, but 
these have been more or less uniformly un¬ 
successful, except in the warmer regions and 
on rich limestone soils. The summer season 
in Britain is too cool to bring this variety to 
a state of satisfactory maturity. 

History assigns the place of origin of the 
Newtown to the village of this name on Long 
Island, where the original tree is reputed to 
have stood as late as the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, when it appears to have 
been killed by much pruning in the removal 


ral, although, whore it makes a manifestly 
poor growth, owing to soil conditions, it 
might be desirable to do this. It is dis¬ 
tinctly a winter variety, one of the best 
keepers in the entire group of mid-winter sorts. 
Another good point about the Newtown is 
that, unlike most winter varieties, it bears 
reasonably early in life. course, the fact 
that it is a late winter variety carries with it 
tho incidental requirement of plenty of sum¬ 
mer heat to ripen it. A bright, airy situation 
on warm, rich soil, in the north-eastern part 
of the country, is an absolute requirement in 
order to bring it to its highest development. 
It is, perhaps, moro particular in regard to 
soil and climatic conditions than almost any 
other variety, and there appear to be only a 
few places in the east w'here it can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown. These are the north side 
; of Long Island, the elevated regions of the 
lower Hudson, the Piedmont section of Vir¬ 
ginia, the foothills of Northern California, 
and the valleys of northern Washington and 
southern British Columbia. 

I The fruit of Newtown is not sold on its 
* looks. It is often comparatively unattrac¬ 



Applo Newtown Pippin. 


of wood for propagating. It is proper to 
state that there are two Newtown Pippins, 
tho Yellow and the Green. The Yellow, 
however, is much more widely grown, and tho 
Green is often confused with another variety 
with Newtown characteristics, and of Penn¬ 
sylvanian origin, known as the Swaar. In 
Virginia, Yellow Newtown has been in cul¬ 
tivation so long that Virginians look upon it 
as an indigenous kind, and have emphasised 
that view by giving it a local name, Albe¬ 
marle Pippin, from the county in which it is 
extensively cultivated. So freely is Yellow 
Newtown grown in that county, and so re¬ 
gularly has it been exported from thence to 
the British markets, that it is customarily 
listed in the reports of the commission mer¬ 
chants of London and Liverpool and other 
English cities alongside of Yellow Newtown, 
but under the name of Albemarle Pippin. 

The tree is moderately vigorous and fairly 
erect, though the terminal shoots take on a 
drooping tendency with age. It is not what 
may be called an open-headed tree. On the 
contrary, it is rather dense. The question is 
often asked, Bhould the Newtown be top- 
worked in order to increase its vigour? I 
hardly think it is necessary to do this in gene- 
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tive. It is of medium size as grown in the 
east, often of good size when grown under 
I irrigation in the west, but is usually slightly 
angular and ridged, and sometimes quite lop¬ 
sided. The skin is smooth, but not waxy, the 
colour greenish-yellow, warming as it ripens 
to bright yellow with a pink flush. The eye 
l is deep and the calyx small, usually closed. 
The flesh of Yellow Newtown is distinct, 
being yellowish and remarkably firm, with 
no suggestion of toughness, but rather a 
crisp, crackling character, unlike that of 
almost any other variety we have. It is 
fine-grained, juicy, with a pleasant aroma, 
which tends to heighten its natural rich, sub¬ 
acid flavour. This variety is as good to cook 
as it is to eat. In that respect it is also sorae- 
i what unique. Newtown nearly always tops 
the market quotations in London and Liver¬ 
pool.— John Craig, in The Garden Maga¬ 
zine. 


In the late Peach-house.— The leaves are 
, all down, or are falling rapidly, and the 
sooner the pruning is done the better. To 
keep Peach-trees always in a healthy, free- 
bearing condition, we must study the roots. 
I have known men who thought they might 


injure the trees if they interfered with the 
roots. I have known others who, the 
moment there was any falling-off in the trees’ 
work, sought the trouble, and applied the 
remedy. My experience has been that the 
roots of fruit-trees, if carefully handled, do 
not resent disturbance. On the contrary, 
there are times when disturbance in the way 
of lifting and placing under better conditions 
is exceedingly beneficial. Peach-trees with 
a tendency to over-luxuriance can generally 
be put right by lifting the roots more or less. 
Sometimes merely lifting the extremities will 
suffice. 


PLANTING AND PRUNING CURRANT- 
TREES. 

Among bush fruit-trees, Currants, both black 
and red, hold an important position, however 
small the garden may be. White Currants 
also find favour with some, but there is not 
the same inquiry for these. Fond cs birds 
are of the Red Currant, it is found they have 
a still greater partiality for the white variety, 
hence the need for protection with wire- 
netting, tiffany, or fisli-nets. Currants can 
be readily preserved from birds when trained 
to a wall of suitable height. Almost any as¬ 
pect is suitable for these and Red Currants, 
! but Black Currants are better grown in bush 
form, because these fruit on the young growth 
of the previous year, while the others can be 
pruned back to spurs. Black Currants need 
only to be thinned, and if it is done while 
there are leaves on the bushes, a better idea 
can be had of the extent to which it can be 
carried out. The old wood should be removed, 
leaving the shoots of the late summer to take 
their place. Of course, thinning of the sub- 
laterals on the branches which are retained 
can be done at this time, or, perhaps better, 
after leaf-fall. From the havoc which has 
been played by the dreaded mite, Black Cur¬ 
rants are generally a short crop in the 
country. There are, of course, districts where 
they are fairly plentiful, but this usually 
happens where the slock of trees has existed 
for some years, and no additions made from 
infested areas. This is very noticeable in 
cottage gardens. It wa6 claimed for Boskoop 
Giant that it was immune from attack, but 
this is not so, as many know only too well. 
Once the mite gets a hold, it is very difficult 
to rid the bushes of it. Cutting down has 
been tried, not always with success ; still, if 
it can be carried out on bold lines, 6ome 
good must follow. The buds can with ad¬ 
vantage be pulled off w’hen their swollen 
state indicates the presence of the mite, and 
care should be taken that their destruction 
by fire is made complete. A space of 4 feet 
is* not too much between the trees, for when 
in vigorous health they will in a short time 
occupy this amount of space. Black Currants 
usually grow freely enough in soil of average 
fertility. 

Red Currants call for similar remarks in 
regard to planting and space required. I 
am adopting a system of training these on 
large-meshed wire-netting, finding that a 
heavier crop comes from a less area than in 
the case of bushes. Gathering, too, is made 
easy, and so is the summer and winter pruning. 
The only extra trouble involved is the tying 
in of the summer growths. Cordon forms of 
training naturally have the first claim, because 
tying and pruning are then so much simpli¬ 
fied. Ordinary bush-trees from the nursery 
can easily be adapted to wire or wall train¬ 
ing by first cutting away any awkwardly- 
placed branches. It is advisable, perhaps, to 
choose young trees for this. Those two years 
old are, I find, the best. It is possible to 
secure from three to six shoots from each to 
form the base of future trees, and these can 
be trained upright or fan-shaped at the will 
of the grower. These remarks apply to both 
Red and White Currants. Boundary walls of 
cottage and villa gardens may be profitably 
occupied with these Currants trained thus, 
or a line or two across a garden would be 
found more economical in the matter of space 
than are bush-trees. One scarcely need men¬ 
tion the greater facility wire-trained trees 
afford over the bush-grown trees when pro¬ 
tection from birds is necessary. I have re¬ 
marked that Black Currants are more readily 
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dealt with in bush form, which is quite true, 
but there is no serious hindrance to the train¬ 
ing of these if space can be given. 

Coming to the selection of kinde, there is 
no need for a large choice of names, because 
for home needs they are not required. In 
Whites, Transparent is, perhaps, the best, 
though the older Dutch or White Grape is 
of more use. Comet by some ia claimed to 
be the finest among Reds, though Fay’s Pro¬ 
lific, Raby Castle, and Champagne cannot be 
dispensed with. Baldwin and Lee’s Prolific 
are popular Black kinds, but of late years 
Boskoop Giant has had pride of place. This is 
a fine variety, bearing clusters of deeply- 
coloured large berries. W. Strugnell. 


APPLES. 

In commenting upon Apple trade and culture 
at home, it is always well first to look round 
shops, stores, stalls, markets, or other places 
where Apples are offered Lr sale, and note 
what is presented to the public, the condition 
of the fruit, and from whence it comes. Re¬ 
cently it was reported in the papers that a 
huge cargo of Apples from Nova Scotia had 
arrived and been disposed of at Covent Gar¬ 
den Market. The day after reading that an¬ 
nouncement I saw, on an enterprising 
fruiterer’s stall in Kingston several of 
these imported barrels, with their heads taken 
off, exposing the fruits just ns originally 
packed, and in all their beauty. Around the 
top of each barrel was a collar or rim of lace- 
work paper, giving to each one a very pretty 
appearance. The Apples were fresh, bright, 
free from stain, scab, or bruise, even, and 
splendidly packed. It would seem difficult, 
if not impossible, were any further effort 
made to improve the fruit sample or to more 
efficiently furnish packing conditions. Pass¬ 
ing from this stall into the next street, where 
is what might be called a good class 
fruiterer’s, I saw exposed samples of home¬ 
grown fruits of such a kind that one w ondered 
the sanitary authorities did not condemn 
them as unfit for food. They were very small, 
without form, and literally eaten up with 
fungus and scab. Such samples could not do 
otherwise than degrade and depreciate home¬ 
grown Apples in the estimation of consumers. 

A few days later I saw on a mnrket stall good 
Nova Scotian fruits, clean, bright, and with¬ 
out flaw, and beside them what, with care, 
might have been fair Lord Derby, but, be¬ 
cause of our atrocious system of puiting these 
fruits into ordinary * wicker bushels—too 
often, indeed, without soft paper lining—not 
a single one of these home-grown Apples but 
had plainly marked on them several bruircs 
as large as’ a shilling piece—injuries that d:d 
at once not onlv reduce their market value 
fully 30 per cent., but put a premium on the 
handsome, clean colonial Apples close by, to 
the detriment of home culture. 

That the more enlightened market growers 
do select and pack the'r fruits for market 
with great care now is the case, but, unhap- 
pilv, the enlightened seciion seems to be a 
small one. But one may well ask under what 
conditions of culture such rubb : sh wa3 pro¬ 
duced as I saw in one instance. It is not cul¬ 
ture at all. We may have a grand crop of 
Apples next year, and superb fruits, but if 
our market methods are not improved upon, 
prices will indeed be poor, and handsome, 
well graded colonial samples will still be at 
the top. A. Dean. 

TREATMENT OF VINES. 

I have three Black Hamburgh Vines, strong, healthy 
canes, ten years old. I know nothing ns to how they 
have been treated or how the border was prepared. 
Kara Vine has two rods, not more than 16 inches 
apart. The spurs are rather long, the fruiting wood 
nh mt the tir.e of Wheat-ftraw. The raivs have beer* 
allowed to occupy the whole leneth of the roof, about 
16 feet. There is no room for further .extension and 
no new wood at the top. 1 intend removing a por¬ 
tion of the old soil, replacing with fresh turf, bone- 
meal, and crushed bones, cutting out one cane, leav¬ 
ing a single rod. shortening the canes back to about 
half their length, and at pruning time shortening the 
vmrig growth b:i< k to within 8 im lit s of the old 
e. nc. If t lu> is not eorre t. any advice will be tbaiik- 
fu ly received. -w. C. Carlisle. 

[What you propose doing in regard to the 
renovation of the Vine border is quite correct, 
and should, as a result, infuse the Vines with 
new life and vigour. With respect to the 
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Vines themselves, the cutting out of one rod 
entirely and the shortening back to one-half 
its length of the one you propose leaving, is, 
seeing that growth is at present so weak, 
quite right also ; but, instead of cutting back 
the new leader to 3 inches, as you suggest, 
we advise you to leave it 3 feet long. The 
object in doing so is to get this new portion 
of the rod furnished with spurs as quickly 
as possible. You should, when the Vines 
start into growth, be able to select suitable 
shoots or lateral growths for training out, 
two on either side, from this, which, when 
pruned back to one bud the following winter, 
will form spurs for fruiiing during the en¬ 
suing season. The topmost break or shoot 
should be preserved, and trained upwards as 
a leader. This should, in due course, be 
treated in like manner, so that, by repeating 
this same process each year, you will be 
enabled to get the upper part of the vinery 
furnished with new portions of rods and 
spurs, which will, or should, if the Vines 
respond as they should do, bear good-sized 
bunches. We should have mentioned that 
after selecting the required number of shoots 
from among the breaks on the cut back 
leader, the remainder should be rubbed off. 
Of course, you will leave the shoots at ex¬ 
tremities, as already mentioned, for extension 
as long as is necessary. We also advice that 
a new rod be trained in on each rod, with a 
view to ultimately replacing the old one. To 
do this, save one shoot on one of the lower¬ 
most spurs, and as close to the old rod as 
possible on each rod. Train these as nearly 
as you can by the side or on top of the old 
rods. Stop these shoots when about 6 feet 
long, and then let them grow away unre¬ 
stricted to the top of the house. The follow¬ 
ing year cut these back to about 4 feet in 
length. Then, during the ensuing season, 
train out three laterals on either side to form 
spurs for the follow ingyear's fruiting, and take 
up a new' leader ns before. To make room for 
the new spurs, cut clean out a similar num¬ 
ber of the old ones on the old rods. By re¬ 
peating this process, you should, in the 
course of three or four seasons, be in a posi¬ 
tion to dispense with the old rods entirely. 
Of course, as to whether growth will in all 
‘.he foregoing coses be satisfactory will de¬ 
pend entirely on the condition of the root 
system and the amount of assistance you 
ifford in the shape of either or both liquid 
And artificial manures from the surface. 
V'ou must, therefore, in the first place, get 
the roots into proper working order, and 
then, if you assist them in the manner sug¬ 
gested, growth cannot fail to be of a satis¬ 
factory nature.] 


FRUIT FOR COTTAGE GARDENS AND 
ALLOTMENTS. 

Those who have been associated with cottage 
gardens and allotments for, say, the last 
twenty years, cannot fail to have noticed the 
vast improvements made in the cultivation of 
vegetables, alike in the amount produced from 
a given area and in the quality of the same. 
Though this can be said of vegetables, it is 
hardly the case with fruit, which in small 
gardens and allotments is very little grow'n. 
The cottager with a large garden often keeps 
his standard Apples and Plums until they 
are absolutely useless, and Currants and 
Gooseberry bushes until they occupy space 
that might be more profitably occupied by 
other things. Bushes and cordons, providing, 
as they do, a plentiful supply in variety on a 
limited area, are admirably adapted for such 
gardens. For small gardens, among the 
fruits that may be grown are Red Currants 
and Gooseberries, a few Raspberries, also 
Apples and Plums. Black Currants do not 
take kindly to the system, and, with the pre¬ 
valence of big-bud, are a risky crop, and 
Pears are neither remunerative nor very use¬ 
ful to the small holder. A start may be made 
now with the Red Currants and Gooseberries 
bv inserting firm, well-ripened cuttings in a 
bit of good ground. Four, or at most five, 
eyes above ground will be sufficient, the buds 
under the surface being carefully removed. 
Red Dutch in Currants and Whinham’s In¬ 
dustry and Warrington in Gooseberries are 
good ’ sorts for small gardens. The most 


economical (and at the same time durable) 
things I know of in the way of supports—un¬ 
less one can afford iron standards and 
strained wire—are iron uprights, about 
$ inch in diameter, standing about 5 feet 
clear, with Ash rods a trifle thicker, as hori¬ 
zontal bars. These will last years if they 
have a coat of green paint after they are 
fixed. A similar arrangement will do very 
well for the Apples and Plums if initial ex¬ 
pense is a consideration. It is just as well to 
give the larger fruit the benefit of a little 
shelter from the north and east. Beginners 
with this system should procure trees from a 
good firm, to ensure clean, healthy, correctly- 
naraed stuff, and, if not conversant with the 
best methods of pruning, etc., they should 
obtain the necessary information from a prac¬ 
tical man. The initial cost of the trees and 
preparations for the same will run to rather 
more than for standard trees, but they take 
up much less room, come more quickly into 
bearing, and can be far more eas’lv attended 
to. _E. B. S. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Although we have in commerce varieties 
of Strawberries that are early, mid-season, 
and late, of varying colours and tastes, 
as well as of diverse merits, yet there is 
no check apparently to the production of 
new or assumed new varieties. The well- 
known firm of Laxton Bros., of Bedford, 
has not only put a host of varieties into 
commerce — notably good being Royal 
Sovereign, Fillbnsket, Leader, Reward, and 
Latest of All—that have been widely grown, 
but they continue to offer others—indeed, 
every year seems to bring one or more new 
ones* into commerce, their latest being Con¬ 
noisseur and Profit. Messrs. Jas. veitch 
and Sons have also put several prominent 
varieties into commerce, their latest being 
George Monro, a variety which secured a 
high award last year. This year, so far, but 
one award has been made, an award of 
merit having been granted to one named 
Mark Twain, which is a seedling from 
Royal Sovereign, the pollen parent evid¬ 
ently being the old Keen’s seedling. The 
variety is not a large fruiter, as the fruits 
presented were of good medium eize, and 
rich in colour, but the flavour was, as 
compared with others, exceptionally good. 
The Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, having tasted this variety and 
found flavour excellent, proceeded to taste 
some ten or twelve other varieties, new, and 
in commerce, but none were nearly so good. 
To be assured the first tasting was not 
biassed bv a pure palate, a second tasting 
of Mark Twain was permitted after all the 
others had undergone that ordeal, and its 
excellent flavour was then even more pro¬ 
nounced, hence an award of merit was 
readily given to it. 

This lack of flavour among Strawberries is 
one of the chief demerits of what should 
otherwise be our most popular fruit. Of 
those tasted by the committee, the flavour 
of some reputedly good was very acid. 
When these fruits, however fine they may be, 
rich in colour, and attractive to look upon, 
are fit for eating only when saturated in 
cream and sugar, very little is done to regard 
them as pleasant eating. If we could but 
induce British Queen to grow and crop as 
freely as Sir Joseph Paxton, for instance, 
then might we be permitted to tas'.e and 
to recognise real flavour in Strawberries. 
Certainly ample sunshine and w’armth are 
essential to the creation of sweetness in the 
fruits, and those that fail to furnish sweet¬ 
ness during a w arm season must be indifferent 
varieties indeed. It is well, therefore, to re¬ 
gard the efforts being made by raisers to give 
to the world Strawberries that have, besides 
fairly good size, solidity of flesh, and colour 
in the fruits, also good flavour. With these 
features, of course, good robust constitution 
and free cropping must go hand in hand. 
Elements of a more refined order cannot 
well he looked for in market fields, where 
the needs of the pockets and appetites of the 
million have to be catered for, but in private 
gardens some space should certainly be 
found for any that will give to those who par¬ 
take of the fruits a far" higher conception of 
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what flavour is than they can at present 
realise. It would be a good thing if some 
amateur gardener would take the raising of 
richly-flavoured Strawberries in hand. No 
professional or trade grower can well do 
it. There is ample material to work upon, 
especially in using British Queen, Dr. Hogs, 
and the fine old varieties, even, if desired, 
adding the Hautbois and alpine to widen 
the range of parentage. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears for a sheltered garden.—Plerse let me 

know the names of a few Tears suitable for a fairly 
sheltered garden, 550 feet above 6ea level, f.icing 
south-west? Soil light, shingly, and poor, but plenty 
of good farmyard manure available. Also, what 
form of tree would be best, what 6tock, and how 
far apart?—W exford. 

[For the situation named the Pear-trees 
would be best cultivated in bush form, and, 
as the soil is light and poor, they should be 
on the free or Pear stock. The distance the 
trees should stand apart is from 9 feet to 
12 feet, according to space at disposal. At 
the first-named distance any tree found to be 
extending its growth too freely, and likely to 


Removing fruit from Fig-trees. Fig-trees 
that are grown in the open air, or even in 
cool-houses, and that do not, therefore, ripen 
| their second crop, are often weakened by 
such fruits being allowed to remain on the 
trees until, autumn. Indeed, some people 
have an ide^ that these late-formed fruits will 
ripen early next year if allowed to remain on. 
j This is not the case, as a rule, isolated fruits 
only maturing now and then, the majority 
falling to the ground as soon as the sap com¬ 
mences to rise in the spring. Unless the 
trees are extra strong and need checking, all 
the Figs formed too late in the season for 
| ripening should be removed ns soon as they 
are large enough to handle. This enables 
( the trees to increase their strength and form 
strong embryo fruits on the extremities of 
the current year’s growths for swelling away 
next spring, as they can then appropriate the 
sap which otherwise wo»ld be used up by the 
second crop fruit if allowed to remain on. 

Young Vines: pruning.— The modem 
l Grape-grower wants speedy results. He can¬ 
not wait like his father did and build up his 
Vines gradually. It was customary in the 
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encroach on its neighbour, can be brought 
into subjection by lifting and shortening back 
the strongest of the roots. This same method 
should also be pursued with regard to any 
tree making gross growth. Do not employ 
more than enough manure, which should be 
in a thoroughly rotten state, to give the trees 
a good start when planting. Some good com¬ 
post, consisting mainly of good fibrous loam, 
or such as is usually employed in the con¬ 
struction of Vine or Peach borders, would be 
preferable if you have it, a3 the use of animal 
manure would then be obviated. A too free 
use of animal manure induces the trees to 
make luxuriant but unfruitful growth. 
Manure of this description is best afforded 
in the form of a surface mulch when the trees 
commence bearing. Fourteen good varieties 
would be: Colmar dTSte, Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Fondante d’Automne, Conference, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurre Hardy, 
Beurre Superfin, Pitmaston Duchess, Emile 
d’Heyst, Doyenne du Comice, Conseiller de 
la Cour, Beurre de Jonghe, Le Lectier,, Jose¬ 
phine de Malines. These would give you a 
regular supply from the latter end of August 
till February.] , 1 
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past to cut young Vines back the first year 
after planting nearly to the bottom wire, and 
take at the most two bunches, and the next 
year advance another step ; if the Vines were 
strong, this step might be a long one, and 
so on until the end of the rafter was reached. 
Some twenty-five years ago I went to 
Worthing to see what the Grape-growers were 
doing in that favoured place for Grapes, and 
I was shown a house of Alicante 150 feet long, 
that were good to look at, and were cropped 
1 to the top very heavily. The rods were only 
one season’s growth. I said to my friend : 

1 “ These do you credit, but w hat about the 
future?” He said, “The future may take 
I care of itself, and, if the worst comes, we 
, must pull up and replant.” Those that pro- 
i ceed slowly are generally styled the old 
j school, and those who rush things, and then 
l pull up and replant, the new.—E. H. 

Figs in pots.— There comes a time when 
! Figs are grown in pots when no further shift 
can be given, and at such times we have seen 
large slices taken off the ball and the plants 
returned to the same, or even smaller, pots, 
with advantage, as the fresh supplies of food 
| have added to the number and size of fruits. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

VANDA CCERTJLEA. 

This is one of the most beautiful Orchids in 
! existence, and under fairly good management 
is easily grown. It is essentially an Orchid 
l for country districts, where pure atmospheric 
conditions exist, the blossoms always being of 
a much better colour than in the vicinity of 
the metropolis and other large towns. The 

f ilace to grow Vanda ccerulea is an airy, light 
louse, where the heat in summer never rises 
above 80 degs. A constant supply of fresh 
air, a humid atmosphere, and a good light 
are the conditions under which it will thrive. 
In a very hot, moist, and shady house it may 
go on very well for a time, but eventually 
| something goes wrong, and it will be difficult 
to bring the plants again to health. With 
regard to the treatment of the roots, this is 
I very simple, and does not vary much from 
that given the usual run of distichous-leaved 
Orchids. I do not care to give a very large 
I receptacle, and have had many fine plants in 
baskets about 5 inches across. The roots, in 
fact, seem to delight in being crowded closely 
, together, and if a few of the new ones ex¬ 
tend themselves freely in the atmosphere, so 
much the better. This will show that the 
latter is congenial to them, and when rebas¬ 
keting again becomes necessary, and these 
are covered with compost, their fresh ramifi¬ 
cation in the latter will add considerably to 
the strength of the plant. Sphagnum Moss 
will be the principal ingredient in the com¬ 
post, and in renewing this, allow no old and 
sour stuff to remain about the roots, and use 
the new Moss in a clean and living state. 
Introduce abundance of rough crocks and 
charcoal and fix the plants firmly. Give 
plenty of water while growing and keep cool 
and a little on the dry side during the resting 
season. Grower. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TIMING CHRYSANTHEMUM BUDS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—T he correspondence on timing the 
flower-buds of Chrysanthemums, initiated by 
‘‘H. S./’ opens up a wide question. I think 
there is a great deal too much of a mystery 
made of it, with the result that many ama¬ 
teurs are, as “ Mostonian ” puts it, “ In a 
continual maze of dates and figures.” My 
experience, ns a grower and exhibitor, leaves 
no doubt of the advantage of timing. There 
can be no question that the system gives a 
better result than can be obtained from 
natural growth. 

The confusion of the amateur, and the dis¬ 
heartening failures that result, are, to my 
mind, due to his endeavouring to follow too 
closely the plans of the professional gardener. 
What most amateurs do not appear to 
realise is, that in most cnee-s the lead of the 
professional is the result of sheer weight of 
numbers. A gardener with a collection of, 
say, 500 to 600 plants, can give an excellent 
display at the shows if only 60 per cent, of 
his plants turn up to time ; but the amateur 
with a small collection has no latitude for 
failures, and must have 90 per cent. good. 
In many instances the failure of a single 
plant will spoil his entry for a class ; but I 
have known of twelve plants being grown to 
provide an entry of six—one variety. I have 
on two occasions exhibited six—one variety— 
taken from two plants onlv, but one flower 
! out of time would have spoilt mv entry. The 
information in the catalogues of the leading 
growers may be taken as reliable, but of a 
I somewhat elastic nature—a point that is well 
understood bv the professional, who, in 
i timing a batch of plants, will stop some 
slightly in advance and others a trifle later 
than the dates given, thus making as sure 
as possible of a good result, and correcting 
any errors at blooming time by hastening or 
retarding the opening. A removal from one 
house to another, with a change of tempera¬ 
ture, will often do wonders in this respect. 

It is perhaps necessary for the small 
i grower to realise-^ftj^p^lJp specimens on 
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the leading boards are due to manipulative 
skill in otner ways than mere timing. The 
first point to be considered by the small 
grower is the condition of the young plant, 
and too much attention cannot be paid to 
this item. From the very outset it should 
be the endeavour of the amateur to keep his 
plants in a robust condition. Even were an 
ideal date for stopping discovered, a weak 
plant would take much longer to resume its 
growth after the operation, and, conse¬ 
quently, be thrown out of time. Having seen 
to this, the next question is tho date for 
stopping. My experience is that March 25th 
i h as reliable a time as it is possible to fix ; 
but, if the days are unusually cold, wait a 
day or so, as stopping under normal condi¬ 
tions will be found beneficial. This is for 
second-crown buds, and if thus treated they 
should show about July 1st; if not, pinch 
them, and the bud for taking should be in 
evidence about August 12th. Plants to give 
first-crown buds should be Btopped about 
June 1st, and the bud appears at a similar 
time. The growth of the plant should be a 
guide as to whether the bud should be taken 
in the usual course or retarded by allowing 
the shoots to go on for a few days. No rule 
can be given for this, and it is here that the 
real judgment of exhibition Chrysanthemum 
growing comes in. A little observation will, 
however, soon clear up the matter, and it is 
always a good plan to remove one shoot at 
a time, and thus spread the operation over 
several days. If all are removed at once, the 
bud suffers in substance. 

A list of varieties would be too much of a 
trespass on valuable space ; but if the ama¬ 
teur will take the advice as to crown buds 
from the catalogue he uses and follow the 
dates I have given he will not be far wrong. 
My small collection grown under this plan 
has given me excellent blooms of Lady 
Talbot, Miss Faith Moore, Elsie Fulton, 
Lady Crisp, Master David, Mrs. C. H. Totty, 
Mrs. W. Blackwood, C. H. Tottv, Hon. Mrs. 
Lopes, etc. The secret of success is to fix a 
date as above, and vary it slightly according 
to one’s own judgment to suit individual 
plants, leaving the catalogue dateR to tho 
possessors of larger collections. With this 
secured and, above all things, the plant kept 
well nourished and growing steadily 
throughout, there should be a reward when 
the judge comes round. P. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The meetings of the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society still con¬ 
tinue to maintain their interest, and at the 
meeting held at Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., 
on Monday, November 21st last, many hand¬ 
some novelties were submitted. Although a 
goodly number were certificated, many 
were passed by. The following varieties 
were recognised by the committee: — 

Queenie Chandler. — A very refined 
Japanese reflexed bloom. The florets are 
long and of medium breadth, and build up 
a flower of even, drooping form; colour, 
primrose. First class certificate to Mr. 
Martin Silsbury, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

Fred Green. —This is another large 
Japanese bloom that will be valued by exhi¬ 
bitors. The florets are medium to broad in 
width, and they recurve in charming fashion ; 
colour, amaranth, with silvery reverse. 
First-class certificate also to Mr. Silsbury. 

Harry Mann.- A very large, loosely-built 
Japanese bloom, of reflexing form, having 
broad, flat florets of good length ; colour, 
chestnut, with buff reverse. Commended. 
From Mr. Geo. Mileham, Emlyn House 
Gardens, Leatherhead. 

Crimson Jewel.— This is a new type of 
Chrysanthemum that tho committee de¬ 
scribed as a semi-double decorative variety. 
The blooms have several rows of evenly dis¬ 
posed florets; colour, chestnut with golden 
tips. First-class certificate to Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, Surrey. 

Golden Kino. —This is an incurved bloom 
of considerable promise. The florets are 
fairly broad for this type of flower, and build 
up a deep bloom of fairly even form ; 
colour, deep yellow. Commended. From 
Messrs. Wells and Co. 

Sandown Radiance.—A handsome and 
striking large-flowered single, the florets 
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broad and of good substance. The flowers 
last a long time when cut; colour, crimson- 
scarlet. First-class certificate also to Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co., Ltd. 

William Turner.—A large, deeply -built 
Japanese flower of splendid substance. A 
special note should be made of this beauti¬ 
ful novelty. Pure white. First-class certi¬ 
ficate to Messrs. Wells. 

Col. E. C. Converse.— In this the blooms 
are of considerable promise. This variety 
gained the first prize for the best Japaneso 
novelty at the recent Edinburgh Show, 
although we prefer the last-mentioned 
variety. The florets are broad and incurve 
at the tips ; colour, rosy-red, with nankeen 
reverse. Messrs. Wells and Co. again se¬ 
cured a first-class certificate. 

Thorp’s Beauty. —This is an enormous 
Japanese flower. The florets are broad and 
somewhat flat, and the blooms are less at¬ 
tractive than many others in this section ; 
colour, rosy-red, with nankeen reverse. 
First-class certificate to Mr. H. W. Thorp, 
Durrington, Worthing. 

Mrs. W. Powell. —A very fine addition 
to the market varieties. The bloom is of 
drooping form, the florets evenly disposed, 
and building up a solid-looking Japanese re- 
flexed flower of splendid quality; colour, 
yellow. First-class certificate also to Mr. 
H. W. Thorp. 

Phyllis Bryant.— This is a very pretty 
decorative single. Its chief beauty lies in 
the pretty disposition of the flowers in the 
spray, and they are freely produced on plants 
possessing a good habit of growth ; colour, 
pale yellow. Commended. From Mr. Philip 
Ladds, Swanley Junction, Kent. 

Ivy Gay. —Another capital market sort of 
Japanese incurved form. The florets are of 
medium width, and the flowers appear to be 
consistent in their form—a loosely-built 
Japanese incurved ; colour, silvery-pink. It is 
somewhat in the way of Framfield Pink, but 
a larger flower. First-class certificate to 
Mr. Philip Ladds. 

Mrs. W. Higgs. —This is a large-flowered 
single that was shown in severely disbudded 
form, and as such is a good representative 
of this section. The florets are fairly broad 
and evenly disposed round the disc; colour, 
pale rosy-lilac. First-class certificate also to 
Mr. Ladds. 

Peter Plant.—A very distinct large- 
flowered single, having long, broad florets 
neatly recurving; colour, rosy-pink. Com¬ 
mended. From Mr. L. Lawrence, Shore- 
ham, Sevenoaks. 

Pink Delight.—A pretty single of great 
merit. The form is very good, and the 
flowers are produced in dainty sprays; the 
colour may be described as bright pink, with 
white zone round vellow disc. First-class 
certificate also to Mr. Lawrence. 

The committee wished to see again Taisor 
d’Or, a useful yellow decorative variety, in 
the way of Lizzie Adcock, and Haine’s Hill, 
a rich yellow Japanese, suitable for market 
growers. _ E. G. 

CARE OF THE LATE FLOWERING 
VARIETIES. 

Generally speaking, the plants appear to be 
rather later than usual this season ; conse¬ 
quently, there is the prospect of tho display 
of blossoms being better than usual at Christ¬ 
mas and the New Year. A great deal may be 
done for the late-flowering varieties at this 
time and during subsequent weeks. There 
is a tendency with growers to “coddle ” their 
plants. For some time past the plants should 
have been housed in a very cool glass struc¬ 
ture. just to keep tho buds steady. It is the 
easiest matter possible to excite the buds at 
such a period, and in such an event the 
blooms would open unduly early. Now that 
the buds are beginning to show colour, and 
the bad weather is upon us, the treatment of 
the plants must necessarily be somewhat dif- 
I ferent. The prevalence of fogs and sharp 
frosts from time to time impose a duty on the 
growers of being always on the alert. When 
fogs are trying, the side ventilators should be 
closed and the top ventilators opened lesa 
wide than formerly. The top ventilators 
should never be shut, otherwise trouble with 
damping will quickly arise. Watering re¬ 
quires to be done with increasing care, and 


in the morning. Avoid as far as possible 
slopping the water about, and where tne floor 
of the house is composed of stone slabs or 
tilee, or any substance of this character, see 
that excessive moisture is wiped up. There ie 
less likelihood of decorative Chrysanthemums, 
that have developed from terminal buds, 
damping than some of the earlier flowers from 
crown buds. The largest flowers are the first 
to feel the effects of a damp and unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition of the atmosphere of the 
greenhouse, and dark blooms are quicker to 
show the effects of this state of affairs than 
those of other colours. If possible, the water¬ 
ing should always be done by the same per¬ 
son. In going tne rounds each day, one soon 
acquires a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
each variety, and in this way their well-being 
is practically assured. Green-fly has given 
growers much concern already this season, and 
it is just possible collections of late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums may suffer in similar fashion 
unless the plants are dealt with promptly. 
Whenever indications of green-fly are notice¬ 
able, lose no time in fumigating the house in 
which the plants are. Fumigate with XL-A11 
or any other known and reliable preparation 
for half an hour. No harm will come to the 
flowers. As the later batches begin to show 
colour, the hot-water pipes should be made 
sufficiently warm to dispel any undue amount 
of damp air, and this will also assist the 
florets to unfold and develop blooms of pleas¬ 
ing form. Liquid-manure in not over-strong 
doses should be applied regularly, but in the 
event of any plants becoming too dry at the 
roots, clear water should first be given. Re¬ 
move decaying foliage from thi plants, and 
damp petals from the flowers. W. V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums falling.— Can you tell me 

why it bo often happens that cottage gardens in 
autumn are bright with Chrysanthemums of all 
colours, appearing to be old plants, and yet in this 
garden I cannot keep them through the winter for 
any length of time? If they survive one winter. It 
is about all I can expect. Each spring I have bought 
early varieties for planting out, and the result is 
the same, perhapB only twenty per cent, of them 
being of any uso the next season. I have had 
Source d’Or, Soeur Melanie, Polly, Carrie, Horace 
Martin, Ralph Curtis, Mmc. Marie Mas*£, Bronze 
Pet, and many others. They have been planted in 
various parts of my garden, which faces eouth-west, 
and is well sheltered from north and east; but the 
soil is mostly rather dry. 1 shall be grateful for 
6uggestioiii'. — F. M. A. H., Wat Riding of Yorkthire. 

[We are somewhat at a loss to account for 
your plants failing to pass through a second 
season. The varieties mentioned in your list 
are mostly plants having a vigorous consti¬ 
tution, and they should, in a normal season, 

? ass through the winter quite satisfactorily, 
n a south-western aspect Chrysanthemums 
invariably do well, especially when sheltered 
from the north and east. You mention that 
the soil is mostly rather dry, and this may 
be responsible for the failure. From the de¬ 
scription you give, we can only imagine it is 
dry, sandy, and hungry in its character. If 
we are right in our assumption, you should 
dig in a heavy dressing of cow-manure, which 
would tend to improve it and make it more 
fertile. Five of the varieties mentioned by 
vou—viz.. Source d’Or, Soeur Melanie, 
Horace Martin, Ralph Curtis, and Mme. 
Marie Masse—arc noted for their robust con¬ 
stitution, and if these fail, we know of no 
sorts that will withstand the vagaries of our 
English climate better. We think you would 
be well advised to deal with vour soil in tho 
manner wo have suggested, digging over the 
quarters in the winter, first lifting and re¬ 
planting the old stools elsewhere for a time. 
In the spring break off the outer portions of 
the old plants, and replant these in their 
flowering quarters. Throw away or burn the 
hard, unsatisfactory centre portions of the 
old plants. The outside pieces are the more 
vigorous and usually grow away quite freely 
when tho cental weather of late spring is 
with us. The trouble with most growers is 
that the outdoor sorts fail when the ground 
is heavy, although we have grown thew 
plants for years in the same position without 
anv trouble. When the soil is heavy it is a 
good plan to place a garden fork under each 
plant and raise it sltahtlv. This saves many 
plants, as it raises them slightly above the 
ground level, when they are less likely to 
perish.] 

Original from 
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*b°Her.M aspect than the man whose green¬ 
house is built against a south wall.—WOOD- 

BA8TWICK. 


done well, however, are the following 
legias (not glandulosa or Stuarti, which have 
died out), Arenaria montana, Aubrietias, 
Campanula carpathica, C. muralis, C. pusilla, 

and C. p. alba, Corydalis Alleni, C. nobilis, 
and C. lutea, Dryas octopetala in the more 
projecting part, which gets sun in summer, 
Galax aphylla, Geum montanum and G. 
reptans, Haberlea rhodopeneis, Heucheras, 
Iberis Little Gem, Mertensia virginica (M. 
echioides and primuloides died out), Poly¬ 
gonum vaccinifolium. Primula Sieboldi and 
P. viscosa, Ramondia pyrenaica, Sanguin- 
aria canadensis, Potentilla Tongue;, P. 
dubia did only too well, and 1 had to re¬ 
make a part of the rockery to get rid of it. 
Saxifrages in variety, chiefly of the mossy 
section, Sedum khamschaticum variegatum, 
Tiarella cordifolia, Trillium grandiflorum, 
and Tunica Saxifraga. Ferns: Adiantom 
pedatum, the Oak Fern, and, on the old stump, 
Polypodium vulgare. In and close to the 
bog garden Chrysobactron Hookeri, Cypripe- 
dium spectabile, Epimediums, Lysimachia 
clethroides, Primula iaponica and P. sik- 
kimensis, Soldanella alpina, Trollius, Diely¬ 
tra spectabilis, D. formosa, and Lilium par- 
dalinum. I merely give this list to show tnat, 
with care and perseverance, a pretty exten- 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A ROCKERY UNDER A NORTH WALL. 
Five years ago, when I came into my present 
house, I found myself in possession of an 
utterly neglected garden, one portion of 
which in particular presented a most unpro¬ 
mising prospect to a gardener. This was a 
cul-de-sac between an 8-foot boundary wall 
on the south side of the garden and two of 
the house walls. The whole garden slopes 
down to this corner, and at that time, after 
heavy rain, the water ran down and stood in 
a large pool in front of the French windows 
of the drawing-room, which forniB the eastern 
end of the cul-de sac. About 10 yards from 
the window an Elm-tree had been cut to the 
ground, and round it a thicket of shoot3 had 
sprung up. Thence, eastwards, under the 
north wall, the space was filled up with a 
tangled mass of Virginia Creeper, Briers, 
Thistles, and Nettles rambling over a mass of 
rotten stumps. Having decided that the best 
chance of doing anything with this was to 
try a rock garden there, i cleared away the 
whole of this mass and burnt it. The stump 
was too large to be removed, so all the roots 
were cut through, a row of auger-holes bored 


SWEET PEAS ON SINGLE STEMS. 
Having noticed from time to time in 
Gardening Illustrated notes and in¬ 
quiries as to the cultivation of Sweet Peas, 
it may interest 6ome of your readers to know 
how I grow tb^m in these gardens. 

Preparing the ground.— About the end 
of Oc* be*, or as soon as possible after, I 
look out a suitable pieco of ground for grow¬ 
ing Sweet Peas with long stalks and large 
individual flowers as distinct from growing 
groups in the herbaceous borders for decora¬ 
tion. This site is exposed to the whole of 
the morning sun and up to about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Great care should be exer¬ 
cised in choosing the site, a6 too dry and hot 
a situation would be conducive to plenty of 
flowers, but they would lack substance. On 
the other hand, a too wet and shady posi¬ 
tion would produce an immense amount of 

g rowth in so short a time that very many 
owers would fall off. Having chosen the 
site, the next thing is to double-dig the 
ground. Many people fail with Sweet Peas 
owing to a lack of attention to details. 

Sweet Peas require attention from 
beginning to end, and, to my 

I mind, a good start is half the 
battle. Having the soil in the 
best possible order by the time 
one wants to plant will have a 
wonderful effect in giving the 
plants a good start. I usually, in 
double-digging, mix up in equal 
quantities wood-ashes and mortar- 
rubble. and add plenty of farm¬ 
yard manure, the whor n *nich 
is well worked into the soil, which 
is allowed to lie rough through 
the winter. After the digging is 
finished, a good sprinkling of soot 
is thrown over the surface, which, 
apart from its manurial value, 
helps to ward off slugs. 

Seed-sowing. — I always sow in 
pots, one seed in each 6inall pot, 
and this in the last week of 
January. After the seeds are 
sown, the pots are placed on the 


A rock garden under a north wall. From a photograph sent by Mr. W. P. Bunbury, Rothsay Gardena, Bedford. 


all round the stump, and filled up with car¬ 
bolic acid. This effectually disposed of any 
remaining vitality. Shallow drains were 
then cut, carrying the surface-water to an 
excavation made behind the stump—behind 
the Lily-tub in the photograph—where a 
small bog garden was made. This was easy 
enough, the subsoil being stiff clay. Over¬ 
flow water from this was carried by a deeper 
drain along the front of the rockery to a 
deep soak-pit at the south-eastern corner of 
the walls. This drain also served to drain 
the rockery, two or three cross-channels being 
cut below it. The rockery was then con¬ 
structed in the usual manner, with such stone 
as I could procure in the neighbourhood, few 
of any size, however, being obtainable. Here, 
however, I made a great mistake, for finding 
the expense of the rockwork, peat, etc., 
greater than I anticipated, I used at first 
ordinary soil of the garden, where loam was 
required. This soon got sour and sodden, and 
I had ultimately to replace it with the best 
fibrous loam, with plenty of grit, broken 
brick, and stone chips mixed with it, but the 
mistake cost me the loss of many plants. 

The selection of plants likely to do well was 
a matter of difficulty. Of course, I have bad 
many failures. Plants have refused to thrive, 
and some, after doing well for a year or two, 
have died out. Among those which have 


sive and interesting collection of plants can 
be grown in an unpromising situation. A 
useful hint for supplying moisture-loving sub¬ 
jects with water is this : Carefully puddle the 
bottom of a deep alpine pot with clay, plunge 
it to the rim, and in dry weather keep it con¬ 
stantly filled up with water, and cover with 
a flat stone. The water percolates slowly 
through the sides of the pot to the roots of 
the plants. Good drainage is, of course, 
essential, and the pots should be kept empty 
during the winter. W. St. P. B. 


Value of sheltered borders.— At no time 
of the year does the gardener realise so fully 
the advantage of a border sheltered by a wall 
from cold winds as in the winter. Some wall 
creepers that are spoken of as “ hardy in 
some places,” often are injured by frost, but, 
given the shelter of a friendly south wall, they 
go through the winter all right. The gar¬ 
dener who, can fix his frames under such a 
wall may rest content if for one night he does 
omit to cover the lights with mats. It is on 
the sheltered border, too, where one may 
plant out for the winter young biennials, 
about which there would possibly be a doubt 
on the north side of the garden. The bulbs 
nestling on the sheltered borders are the first 
to bloonq, and po one benefits more from a 
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catalogue description, but always judging 
lrom my own knowledge of the varieties seen 
at shows or previously grown. Many go in 
for buying every novelty, sometimes before 
it is known to be fixed, with disappointing 
results. I grow about thirty-six varieties. 
Home of my friends grow three times this 
number, but many of them are not dis¬ 
tinct. It is not the growing of a large 
number of varieties, but a better selection 
and more of each that is wanted. 

Poles.— These are about 10 feet long and 

2 inches in diameter at the baee and 1 inch 
at the top; a hole is made with an iron bar, 
and the pole made firm. This season my 
plants ran up to 12 feet, but before the 
plants reached the top of the poles another 
short length was added. In a very hot 
summer the Peas do not run up so tall. 
Great care must be taken with the tying. 
About every fourth day I go over the whole 
of the plants. I e‘art with one shoot only, 
every other shoot is picked off when about 

3 filches tong,, and gvery shoot that comes 
Trout the axils of the leaves is also' picked 
offj alap the tendrils are pinched^offr"This 
Is no trouble if done regularly and syste¬ 
matically. Flowers begin to appear when 
the plants are about 2 feet high, and from 
the base of every leaf a bud will spring. The 
first flower or two may drop off, perhaps, 
before it is quite open, but no notice need 
be taken of this. It is usually only the first 
flower or two, as when there are several 
blooms opening together the trouble is rarely 
apparent. When J^he plants are about 6 feet 
high I briiqp'on other shoot up from the 
bottom of the plnnt. This is tied on to the 
other shoot, and this produces flowers after 
those from the first shoot are over. By 
taking up the second shoot I get flowers 
from the ground to the top of the pole. The 
second shoot is treated exactly as the first," 
as regards pinching side shoots off, the re¬ 
sult of this being stems as thick as the 
middle finger. This year I have had flowers 
with stalks 20 inches long, and individual 
flowers inches across, four flowers on a 
stalk, rarely fewer. I find the higher the 
plant grows the larger the flowers come. 

Watering and manuring.—I use pond 
water, clear at first, ■ afterwards adding 
liquid-manure, about _ one quarter, gradu¬ 
ally Increasing the manure until the proper 
tion is half-and-half. I make the manure- 
water as follows:— Into a paraffin-tub IjHLt 
a bag containing BTTSfieTs of 7reshT cow- 
clung and a 6-inch potful of soot. Tie the 
bag up, nnd let it s‘.and_ for twentyTour' 
hours, stir well, arid use as described. By 
way of change of food, I get a pa ilful of 
blood from the butcher and pof-inTo a barreL 
containing 50 gallons of clear water. Care 
must be taken with the blood not to use It“ 
stronger than I have stated and not too_ 
often. In careful hands blood is a wonderful 
manure. In showery weather I go upanddown 
the rows and sprinkle sometimes soot, and 
on other occasions some artificial manure. 

I never allow r weeds to grow between the^ 
rows, always keeping the Dutch hoe going’ 
fn dry weather, whether there are weeds or 
not, and in watering J wait, until the soil 
gets fairly dry on top, then give a good 
soaking. I also keep all rubbish cleaned up’ 
afier tying, etc., as this refuse, if left lving 
about, makes a nice harbour for slugs. This 
year I was not troubled bv aphis, but the 
best remedy I find is a fine spray of nicotine 
insecticide. 

To those intending to show Sweet Peas a 
hint, will be, perhaps, not out of place. 
Always gather the flowers overnight, never 
on the. morning of the show. Flowers im¬ 
prove in water, and will get half as big 
agai n if .in water two days. Longer than 
♦htrwfn not do, as the blooms will begin to 
lose their colour, and for competition this 
would he serious. I find these big flowers 
retain their fragrance for four or five days. 

I think I have said enough to prove that 
it is possible to grow Sweet Pens far sur¬ 
passing those grown on the hateful hedge 
Htvlo. For house decoration, wdiat is more 
attractive than a vase of Sweet Peas with 
long stalks? I am now’ trying to grow the 
Telemy Sweet Peas in pots. This Pea is 
said to flower at Christmas under cool- 
house treatment from seed sown in Septern- 
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ber. My plants are about 1 foot high at pre¬ 
sent, and rather weak, but if they flower at 
Christmas and are anything like the summer 
Sweet Peas, they will be a great acquisition. 

G. Middleton. 

Finborough Hall Gardens , Suffolk. 


VIOLETS FAILING. 

Will you kindly tell me how to have good Violets in 
both spring and autumn? 1 have tried them in 
frames and in the open ground, and have absolutely 
failed. The soil is rich, but in the open they have 
done no good whatever, and in the frames there are 
eo few blooms they are hardly worth picking. The 
Violets are Princess of Wales and Admiral Avcllan.— 
A. F. 

[Runners should be put in every year, April 
being the best month for doing this. Ground 
for Violets must be trenched or deeply dug, 
and should also receive a fairly liberal addi¬ 
tion of decayed manure, and, if possible, some 
leaf-mould. Stable-manure, or that which 
has been employed for Mushroom-beds, is the 
best for heavy soil—decayed cow-manure suits 
light land. Manure and dig up the beds in 
winter, so that frost pulverises them prior to 
the planting of the Violets. Similar treat¬ 
ment is required for the double as for single 
varieties, except that the latter need more 
space because of their coarser growth. Single 
varieties of the modern kinds, such as Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, flower freely on the runners 
which issue from the parent plant, and for 
this reason can be left. From double varie¬ 
ties the runners must be removed frequently 
in summer, so as to concentrate their strengtn 
on the crown which gives the finest blooms. 

Growing in frames.— Nothing answers 
better than cold glazed pits in a light, airy 
position, anything in the shape of fire-heat or 
a close, moist atmosphere being most detri¬ 
mental to them. These pits, or any frames 
that may be substituted, ought not to be at a 
low angle, but should have a fall from the 
back to the front of fully 18 inches, plenty of 
light as well as air being indispensable. Very 
often the plants are coddled too much when 
first placed in pits and frames. A very rich 
compost is not suitable, this promoting the 
growth of leaves rather than flowers, while, 
on the other hand, poverty at the roots is 
objectionable, the flowers in this case not 
being so large as desirable. Any common 
soil, or, better still, stones, clinkers, ashes, 
and such-like, answer well for filling in the 
bottoms of the pits, the last 6 inches or rather 
more being of a fairly fresh loam, with well- 
decayed manure to the extent of one part 
in four, and fine charred garden refuse added. 
This should be well mixed, and raised to 
within 8 inches of the lights. The plants 
ought to be in a moist state at the roots when 
moved, early in October, and lifted with a 
moderately large ball of soil. All straggling 
runners should be cut away, leaving only two 
or three, already rooted, probably, and show¬ 
ing flowers, close up to the old plants. These 
reserved runners or offsets, if not already 
rooted, should be pegged down, and, in addi¬ 
tion to flowering freely, will be just what 
are wanted for planting out next spring. 
There must be no crowding of the plants, 
as, unless they are kept perfectly clear of 
each other, damping off is likely to take place 
in a wholesale manner, especially if the ven¬ 
tilation is faulty. Plant them firmly and 
deeply, or sufficiently so to just bury the 
stems, but keeping the crowns well out of the 
soil. Make all level, nnd if the weather is 
dry give a good watering. Not until frosts 
are threatened should the lights be put on— 
^arlv. and. it may be, closely covering up 
Violets having a most enfeebling effect upon 
them. On no account, keep the lights closely 
shut up other than during frosty nights. 
Merely blocking up the lights at the back is 
not sufficient. They ought to he drawn clear 
off on fairly mild nnd dry davs, not only 
during the autumn, but throughout, the win¬ 
ter. By all means protect them well from 
frosts, a good covering of mats and strawy 
litter being sometimes needed, but, though 
this is the case, it does not follow that Violets 
ought to be treated like delicate exotics, as 
they too often are. If frames and pits are 
not available, the next best thing is to ar¬ 
range the plants in narrow beds when they 
are first put out. Over these beds can be 
fixed a temporary framework, or, if pre¬ 


ferred, bent rods can be substituted in readi¬ 
ness for mats whenever it is necessary to fix 
these over the plants. Plants thus protected 
from severe frosts yield a profusion of extra 
fine flowers with long stems, these being far 
superior to .any grown on the starved plant* 
on banks or other exposed posit ons.] 


FRITILLARIAS. 

There are about fifty species of Fritillaria, 
natives of the temperate regions of the nor¬ 
thern hemisphere. Many of them might be 
more frequently cultivated, for they are 
easily grown, and few bulbous plants make 
a more beautiful display, particularly in 
the month of May. The well-known Crown 
Imperial, 

F. Imperials, is the largest and most im¬ 
posing. There are several forms, one with 
lemon-yellow flowers, another with* red 
flowers, while there are also double red and 
double yellow forms. The only Fritillary in¬ 
digenous to Britain is the common 

Bnake’s Head (F. Meleagris), which grows 
so abundantly in some of the meadows at 
Oxford and in other parts of the Thames 
Valley. Occasionally the white-flowered 
variety is found and often cultivated. The 
Pyrenees and Maritime Alps are the home 
of many of these beautiful plants, several of 
which one hardly ever finds mentioned in 
nurserymen's catalogues. 

Fritillaria pyrenaica, with its bell- 
Bhaped, purple-brown or yellowish blossoms, 
lees spotted than those of F. Meleagris, grows 
in mountain woods and pastures in the south 
of France, as well as in the Pyrenees. The 
smaller 

F. tenella frequents the mountains be¬ 
hind Grasse, on the Mediterranean, and also 
South-eastern Europe and the Caucasus. 

F. involucrata, with its greenish-purple 
or yellow perianth, and opposite leaves, is 
peculiar to the mountain woods of the south 
of France, and 

F. DELPHINEN8I8, with it* broader leaves 
and large, handsome blossom*, can be found 
from May to July in some of the elevated 
pastures of Savoy, Dauphinv, and Provence, 
and also in Corsica, southern Italy, and 
Tyrol. There are two very rare and beauti¬ 
ful varieties of the last-named species, which 
I have seen growing by the thousand in all 
their glory on a steep mountain side in the 
Italian Maritime Alps in June, at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 7,000 feet above the sea. They 
were accompanied by innumerable slender 
Tulips (T. alpestris Jord.), with yellow blos¬ 
soms, tinged with red, and Crocuses and 
other beautiful flowers. It was a sight never 
to be forgotten. The larger of, the two 
varieties is 

F. d. Moooridgei, with very handsome, 
large lemon-yellow heads, and 

F. D. Burnati, named in honour of the 
veteran Swiss botanist, Mons. Emile Burnat, 
has somewhat smaller flowers, of a rich 
purple-brown, hanging on a slender etem. It 
is peculiar to the district. 

Among the Fritillarias from further afield, 
which are sometimes cultivated in this 
countrv, may be mentioned the Siberian F. 
verticillata and F. pallidiflora, three Califor¬ 
nian species—F. pluriflora, with wine- 
coloured flowers; the little F. pudica, with 
small golden bells; and the handsome F. 
recurva, with its scarlet and yellow flowers 
on tall stems. From Asia Minor, whence so 
many wonderful and useful plants are being 
introduced, we get Fritillaria armena, aurea, 
citrina, and the late-flowering Eiwesi. 

F. Kamscatica is one of the most distinct. 
It is about 18 inches hi^h, with whorls of six 
leaves, 3 inches apart. The flowers are 
nearly black, with yellow anthers and a green 
pistil. 

Fritillarias should be planted in groups, 
for the mixing of varieties rather spoils the 
effect. F. arnrena, F. citrina, and F. aurea 
can he planted in fairly dry places in the 
rock garden, but F. pudica, F. pluriflora, and 
F. recurva are among those which, like the 
common Fritillary, prefer a moiRt position. 
However, quite a number of the scarcer and 
less-known species will flourish and look 
extremely well in turf. 

H. Stuart Thompson. 
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WATER GARDEN AT KILNFIELD 
NURSERIES. 

The view we illustrate is that of the water 
garden at Kilnfield Gardens, Colchester, and 
the stone structures shown are Japanese lan¬ 
terns, the vegetation rather hiding their form. 
The plants are mostly water and waterside 
plants, which have done very well indeed, and 
give a very good effect. Quite recently it was 
a flat bit of meadow-land, and now shows in 
its ponds and streams an excellent collection 
of water plants. Messrs. Wallace and Co. 
write as follows: — 

“ The illustration shows the water garden 
in July. The stone structures are Japanese 
lanterns. The group of plants in the fore¬ 
ground is Spiraea palmata. The place was 
flat meadow-land some years since. Every¬ 
thing has grown luxuriantly, as may be seen, 
and delightful pictures have resulted.” 


colour and sweetness to a place in the early 
summer. Pyrethrums, too, have risen con¬ 
siderably in favour of late, and in particular 
I one is conscious of this in many town 
1 gardens. The Goat’s Rue (Galega) is found 
almost everywhere, being valuable where cut 
flowers are wanted. In Irises we have blos¬ 
soms that are in much demand. The well- 
known Flags, with bold colouring, the 
Asiatic, delicately veined and suffused, the 
English and Spanish, in all their galaxy of 
tints, are general favourites. One of our 
early summer plants that wherever grown 
adds quaintness to a garden is an old 
country garden flower still in favour. I refer 
to the Lupin, the blue and white flowers of 
which, though they may not be of particular 
value when cut, are, nevertheless, attractive 
amongst such old-fashioned things as Diely- 
tras, Foxgloves, Bachelor’s Buttons, Jacob’s 
Ladder, Honesty, Lavender, and not infre- 


There are other old things one could men¬ 
tion the interest in which is being revived, 
such as Aquilegias, Pentstemons, Tree- 
Pteonies, and Tree-Lupins. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums bridge over the autumn and winter 
season, and one can scareelfysav where the 
early-flowering varieties enc^ and the first 
of the late sorts begin to show colour. Some 
varieties die hard, like Cottage Maid, for 
instance, that in country gardens blooms 
freely if the late autumn be mild. 

Leahubst. 


CULTURAL NOTES ON THE 
MECONOPSIS. 

It is not unusual, following the introduction 
of an important addition to a family of plants 
occupying a high place in public esteem, that 
the majority of the early attempts to culti¬ 
vate the newcomer have resulted in failure, 



Part of the water gardon in Messrs. Wallace and Co.’g nursery at Colchester. 


FAVOURITE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Although there are amongst hardy-flower¬ 
ing plants very many that are suitable for 
growing in various situations, there are some 
that are favourites with most people, and 
travel in whatever direction you may, you 
find the same kind of plants, not only in the 
gardens of the well-to-do, but in the plots 
attached to cottage homes. I have been 
struck with this fact within recent years, 
and when one bears in mind that to be suc¬ 
cessful with them they need but simple cul¬ 
ture, it is easy to understand why some of 
them are so popular. Perhaps the most 
favoured hardy plants are those which yield 
a profusion of flowers useful alike in the 
garden or for cutting. 

There has been quite a revival in recent 
years of hardy plants in gardens where for 
a time the summer display was made up of 
annuals and bedding plants, of which Pelar¬ 
goniums formed part, and to this we owe 
the presence of Delphiniums, with their tall 
spikes of bloom, anc[ Ptconies, that lend 



quently patches of Golden Thyme in the same 
border with Pinks and Gentians. This is 
one reason why hardy plants have always 
been favourites with those whose home is 
I in the country. 

At no time does the value of hardy plants 
appeal to one more than in the autumn ; then 
is it that many bloom with a prodigality 
that keeps the garden beautiful for many a 
J day. One secs this in the wondrous colours 
I of the Phloxes, the yellow and gold of 
Heleniums and Gaillardias, the scarlet and 
vermilion of Torch Lilies, the softer tints 
[ of Michaelmas Daisies, and the pure white 
I cupe of Anemones. In flowers of golden 
. hues we have many in these autumn days, 

| from the taller Sunflowers to the modest, 
star-like blooms of Rudbeckias that have 
I served us so well this moist season. Holly¬ 
hocks are found in many gardens to-day 
I where there is room for "tall-flowering sub- 
| jects, their thickly-studded stems of rose and 
I white and red and yellow forming a back- 
I ground of beauty. 


more or less complete. This concerns all 
classes of plants, hard or soft-wooded, bul¬ 
bous, hardy perennials, biennials, Orchids, or 
what you will. It is due to a variety of 
causes. In the case of bulbous plants, chiefly, 
perhaps, to the fact that such things are col¬ 
lected, often enough, while in the fulness of 
their growth, and which, in conjunction with 
a long sea voyage, and the dangers arising 
from long confinement and the imperfect 
methods of packing, reduce the bulbs to the 
lowest state of vitality, and not infrequently 
inflict upon them conditions which are but 
the forerunner of some fatal disease. Hence, 
many failures arise. A later consignment, 
collected, packed, and shipped at a different 
season, may escape uninjured, and thus afford 
the home cultivator his opportunity. Usually, 
in the case of seeds, such risks are reduced 
to a minimum, presuming always that such 
seeds are not collected in an immature state. 
Apart from these things, the cultivator has to 
face difficulties arising from an imperfect 
knowledge of the subject, and, equally, an 
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imperfect, knowledge of the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the native habitat of the plant. In 
other words, he has everything to learn re¬ 
specting the new arrival, and the information 
to hand may be of the most meagre descrip¬ 
tion. That a plant may grow at so many 
thousand feet altitude may be interesting 
enough in its way. It is, however, of but 
little value culturally in lowland countries, 
where such altitudes are impossible of imita¬ 
tion, even w r ere they essential to success. At 
the same time, those more precise details of 
environment are generally lacking, and the 
cultivator, aided by nothing better than keen 
observance and past experiences with other 
plants, makes a start. In a large degree, the 
work is successful, in others, unfortunately, 
even though these are in a minority, it is not. 
I say unfortunately advisedly, inasmuch as 
the minority not infrequently includes some 
of the choicest of plants—some that are most 
desirable in a garden where it is desired to 
grow everything of the best. 

The Meconopsis are a case in point, and 
those members of the family which come to 
us from the lofty Himalayas and the China- 
Thibetan borderland battle with ele¬ 
ments of which we in European gardens 
know so little. It may be urged, perhaps— 
and not without reason—that the very condi¬ 
tions of altitude and environment inimitable 
in lowland gardens may be a predisposing 
cause of failure, were it not for the encourag¬ 
ing, if rare, instances of success that appear 
from time to time. 

A notable instance of unqualified success 
in the case of Meconopsis integrifolia came 
to my notice rather more than a year ago, 
curiously enough, from the cold district of 
Sheffield, where Mr. W. E. Milner had grown 
the plant splendidly. Nor was the cultivation 
of the plant or plants for there was a very 
considerable number of them- the only thing 
of which the proud possessor of such a group 
might reasonably boast. Of far gicater im¬ 
portance, seeing that it proves beyond all 
doubt the possibility of presently thoroughly 
acclimatising the plant in this country, was 
tho fact that the plants were grown from 
home-mud seeds— a thing that was considered 
highly improbable—if not, indeed, impossible 
- a few years ago. The Sheffield garden re¬ 
ferred to is some 700 feet or 800 feet above 
eca-levcl, cold, and to some extent exposed, 
conditions which Mr. Wilson, who found the 
plant in the w’ild state in the China-Thibet 
borderland, would doubtless consider to some 
extent agreeable. From the first Mr. Wilson 
urged the perfect hardiness of the plant, em¬ 
phasising the fact that there should be no 
coddling of the plants under cultivation. A 
small picture of the group referred to was 
shown to Mr. Wilson, who, while admitting 
it to be the best he had seen in Europe, spoke 
of the disappointment he had experienced at 
seeing the exhibited examples of the plant. 
They gave him, he said, but the one impres- 
fiion of starvelings, and he obviously regarded 
a much more liberal diet as quite essential to 
success. We talked long about the plant 
up<»n one occasion, and I gathered from the 
intrepid traveller that the whereabouts of 
this Meconopsis was much frequented by yak, 
a species of ox abounding in Central Asia ; 
lienee, the manuring of the plants was 
brought about frequently by a perfectly natu¬ 
ral process. It is probably not less than 
twenty-five years ago that I strongly advo¬ 
cated the use of organic manures for certain 
alpine plants, and here is an alpine of a bien¬ 
nial nature, for which the collector respon¬ 
sible for its introduction considers manure 
distinctly beneficial, if not, indeed, essential 
to its fullest development. “The plants are 
simply starved,” he said, with the utmost em¬ 
phasis, and cultivators will know how to 
value such worths as these. 

I am reminded of the fact and the observa¬ 
tion, which, but for lack of time, I might 
have earlier conveyed to those interested in 
6uch matters, by a recent communication, in 
which some plants of that noble species of 
the Sikkim Himalayas, M. Wallichi, were 
ulso described as presenting a starved and 
wretched appearance—examples which, after 
having some care bestowed upon them, were 
<1..^appointing ill the extreme, 'i hat this is 
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not an isolated experience I know full well, 
and as the season for making a start with 
these plants is rapidly approaching, one can¬ 
not do better than lay down in definite terms 
what experience has shown to be the best 
method of growing these unique plants. First 
of all, the cultivator must realise that the 
plants are biennial; hence, quick growth and 
free development in the early stages are a 
most essential item—essential, inasmuch as 
any subsequent flowering depends upon the 
spread of crown in the first months or weeks 
j of its existence. By calling to mind the de- 
| velopment of a solitary self-sown plant of 
biennial duration, and comparing it with 
another raised in the ordinary way, one ob¬ 
tains a good object-lesson in these and kin¬ 
dred matters. Not that it is suggested that 
Meconopsis seeds should be sown broadcast— 
at least, not until there be enough and to 
spare—but rather to develop the idea that 
there must be no check to growth in the 
earliest stages. 

M. integrifolia flowers in June and July, 
the seeds ripen in August or early September, 
and, having been cleaned and dried for a 
short time, may be sown at the end of the 
last-named month or during the first half of 
October. M. Wallichi flowers at a later date 
usually, and in its case the seeds should be 
sow n as soon as ripe. A most important item 
here presents itself, and, since seeds of hardy 
plants sown so late as September and Octo¬ 
ber rarely vegetate during the autumn or win¬ 
ter if kept in a cold-frame, it has been proved 
by experience that these Meconopsis should 
be sown in slight warmth, a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. being suitable. Given 
these conditions, and kept dark, good seeds 
vegetate in about three weeks; in pans in a 
cold-frame they not infrequently perish. 
Such cultural details as inuring the seedlings 
to fuller light and presently pricking them off 
need not be here discussecl, albeit their im¬ 
portance is great. Plenty of light and air, 
libernl shifts when potting, and a liberal diet 
are the things chiefly to aim at, the one idea 
being to secure plants of the largest possible 
size in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, for planting out 
about mid-May following. This method of 
procedure is that most calculated to produce 
the finest rosettes during the season, the re¬ 
sulting plants w intering far better than plants 
raised in spring and planted out during the 
late summer or early autumn months, not a 
few of the latter, feebly rooted or unestab- 
lished, perishing from the constant wet or 
fog of our winters. In the case of M. Wal¬ 
lichi, tho large rosettes, of a foot or more 
across, densely covered with brownish hairs, 
are an attraction alone—more so, indeed, 
when they produce, in July or a little later, 
their noble pyramids of 6 feet high or more of 
saucer-shaped sky-blue or mauve-coloured 
flowers for weeks in succession. M. integri- 
folia is of dwarfer habit, 2 feet or 2* feet 
high, whose pale yellow flowers, each 6 inches 
or 8 inches across, defy description. In plant- 
ing, the soil should be deeply worked, and 
: enriched by the addition of old, well-decayed 
manure. It is important, too, that the plants 
be liberally supplied with moisture during 
dry weather, so that there be no cessation of 
growth at such a time. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND JREPLIES. 

Overgrown Box-edging.-1 have, to the flower¬ 
beds in my garden. a Box-edging, which has been 
planted probably twenty years, and has grown gener¬ 
ally too strong and tall, hut in many parts lias died 
away, leaving unsightly gaj>t». As 1 want to renew 
the whole border. I should like to know if 1 can 
utilise the present stock by taking cuttings, rooted 
or otherwise, and, if 10 , when is the time to do 60 ? 
— Box. 

[Now that the weather is open you should 
first draw back from the edging all the top 
gravel to a width of some 12 inches, then 
carefully lift tlie Box and lay it in thickly in a 
vacant piece of ground. Then fork up the 
ground where the Box was growing, adding 
a-s the work proceeds some fresh soil and a 
little manure, as the soil will he very poor. 
Strcltli a line, having made the soil firm 
and lewd, and chop down a straight furrow 
4 inches deep. Have the Box hard trimmed, 
tops and routs, to a length of about 7 inches, 
then plant it thinly and evenly, so that it 
"til f 11 nu a perfect edge. Put buck the 


soil against it, tread it firmly, and then re- 
place the gravel. The box when planted 
should stand about 3 inches above the 
gravel.] 

Culture of Gladioli.— Would you kindly Inform 
me how to cultivate above, stating the soil, situation, 
and manure? I had some bulbs last year that I 
put into ordinary soil, and about half the bulbs 
rotted. I am also having a rather large quantity of 
valuable bulbs about next March, and I am anxious 
the same results should not occur this year. I 
understand any fermenting manure iB disastrous to 
the bulbs. Is well rotted manure injurious? Do you 
mix manure with the soil or only top-dress, or both? 
Do you dig two spits deep and mix manure with 
bottom spit only, or both 6pite? — Gladiolus, 
Hinckley. 

[When spikes carrying extra fine blooms 
are required, it is necessary to give special 
treatment, and an open situation is of the 
utmost importance. A deep loamy soil, not 
too heavy, is the most suitaole for spikes for 
exhibition, but very satisfactory results may 
be obtained by deeply digging and liberally 
manuring soils of an uncongenial character. 
Early in autumn the soil should be liberally 
dressed with manure from an old hot-bed. 
After it is spread regularly over the surface, 
trench the soil to a depth of 2 feet, and 
leave the surface as rougn as possible, so as 
to expose a large body of it to winter frost 
and rain. This is of "special importance in 
the case of heavy soils, which should be 
thoroughly pulverised by the weather. If 
this is done, the soil will be fit for working 
in spring, and a pricking over with the fork 
will reduce it to a fine tilth, and will admit 
of the bulbs being planted without delay. 
Planting should commence in March, and be 
continued at intervals of a fortnight. By this 
means a succession of bloom will be obtained. 
The beds should be 4 feet in width, with rows 
18 inches apart. They will then admit of a 
row down the centre, and one on each side, 
these outside rows being 6 inches from the 
edge of the bed. As soon as the plants 
have made sufficient progress to require sup¬ 
port, stout stakes should be put to them. 
The top of the stake must not be higher than 
the first bloom, and the 6tem should have 
one tie only, a strong one of bast. After 
staking, the bed should be covered with 
partly-decayed manure to a uniform depth of 
2 inches to 3 inches. This mulch keeps the 
soil cool and moist about the roots during hot 
weather. As soon as the plants show’ bloom, 
liquid-manure promotes full development of 
the flow'ers. For exhibition the spikes should 
be cut when about two-thirds of the blooms is 
expanded, as the lower flowers are generally 
finer than those towards the top.] 

The 8hamrock Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis) (An Old Suhscriber ).—This is a little 
creeping perennial, with Clover-like leaves 
and bearing Pea-shaped blooms of a beauti¬ 
ful blue. It is easily grown in warm posi¬ 
tions on the rock garden and the choice 
border. Where the climate is too cold to 
grow it in the open air it may be grown in 
a cold-frame or in baskets in the greenhouse. 
You can purchase plants from any. hardy- 
plant nurseryman. See note in our issue of 
November 19th, page 687. 

Disappointing Pansies.— It always pays in 
the end to get the best seed, if one has to 
pay a little extra, and an example of waste 
of time and trouble came under my notice in 
reference to cheap Pansy seed. The result 
was most disappointing, no flowers of any 
merit, and, as a consequence, the plants were 
pulled up. Good seedlings require no more 
! attention, but they invariably give satisfac- 
j tion.—W oodbastwick. 

! Ventilating cold-frames.— The need for venti¬ 
lating cold-frames during the winter months is not 
so great, hut it is a duty one cannot afford to over- 
l look. It is within the mark to say that more plants 
i die off iu cold-frames through damp than from actual 
frost, so that it behoves all who have plants in 
these structures to tec to it that on all mild days 
some air is afforded. This applies In n very special 
sense to cuttings of Pansies. Calceolarias, Pent- 
sternons, etc., a* once mildew makes its appearance 
amongst them, one may lose very many iu a short 
tune.— Ddjiiiy. 


Index and Binding Oases for New 

Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gax- 
iiKNixo l lias rax run is now ready (price 3d., post frta 
The Binding Case /or the same volume is also 
available, price 1 «.(*/., by post Is. 9 d. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
[ from the Publisher, 17, Furnival-stree*, London, F.C. 
1/ ordered together the price qf IiuU. r umi Binding 
Case is 2* , post free. 
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A SUMMER AND WINTER GARDEN- 
HOUSE. 

These houses are planned at the end of a 
bowling-green, one of open trellis-work, and 
covered mainly with large Ivy and some of 
the great yellow Roses. The Amoor Ivy and 
the larger Ivie3 give us a noble material for 
clothing fine-day bower3. The little stone- 
roofed Yiouse, meant for the wet day, is built 
in the simplest w ay, and covered with old Hor¬ 
sham roofing-stone, on w hich rock-plants live. 
Many of our open-air summer-houses are too 
flimsy in structure. This is made in the 
simplest and strongest way, and answers its 
purpose well. 


ROSES. 


CANKER IN ROSES. 

That canker is first caused by a sudden 
check to growth, or an unequal production of 
sap compared to the top growth, seems 
probable. We too often find the varieties 
most subject to this disease (such as Mare- 
chal Niel, William Allen Richardson, and 
L’ldeal), growing in a border under glars, 
the roots of the plants having to depend a 
great deal upon what they can derive from 
the outside soil, w’hich is naturally colder and 
either wetter or drier than would appear 
suitable to the state of indoor growth, where 


this disease. I have no doubt that if the 
manure had not been drawn up to the base 
the canker would not have developed. Some 
years ago I saw’ a house of Marechal Niel. 
The plants had been partly sunk in a deep 
bank of turf, and left in the 6-inch or 8-inch 
pots in which they were purchased. For a 
couple of seasons all went well, the jplants 
rooting through the pots and making promis¬ 
ing growth. But about the third or fourth 
year a great change came over them just at 
the time they were pushing into new growth. 
Examination proved the undoubted cause to 
be constriction, and consequent canker at the 
place where the roots had forced their way 
through the bottom of the pot6, and there 
was nothing for it but to root out the lot 
just as the house was beautifully filled with 
rods carrying young and very promising 
growth. This warty form of canker often 
occurs upon varieties that have not been 
worked upon a suitable stock. For instance, 
Her Majestv, Horace Vernet, Marechal Niel, 
and most of the strone-growing Teas do not 
approve of the Manetti as a foster stock, 
and soon break away from it. Failing to 
get off upon their ow n roots, the plants form 
a knobby growth at their base, which seldom 
produces roots, although frequently they 
would appear to be doing their best in that 
direction. Then we have a form of canker 
that affects the upper branches, causing 
rusty and broken places in the bark. 


I sorts were on trial, the varieties grown in 
quantity, having thoroughly proved their 
trustworthiness, were but lew in number, yet 
they all hold their own at the present day. 
The varieties referred to are: General 
Jacqueminot, whose brilliant velvety-red 
flowers are admired by everyone; Senateur 
Vaisse, very double, and richly coloured; 
Jules Margottin, rosy-carmine, whose draw- 
| back, from the gatherer’s point of view, was 
| its numerous sharp spines ; John Hopper, a 
I delightful shade of pink, the opposite of the 
I preceding in the matter of spines ; La France, 
silvery-rose ; Souvenir de la Malmaison, re¬ 
cently referred to ; and Gloire de Dijon, still 
unsurpassed. Two other varieties were also 
grown—namely, Mrs. Bosanquet, blush-white, 
and Aimee Vibert, which used to be sent to 
market in the shape of long branches, bearing 
bold clusters of flowers.—X. 


BRIER STOCKS: SEEDLING VERSUS 
CUTTING. 

Which is the better form of dwarf Brier 
stock—seedlings or cuttings? The above 
query was asked me last autumn, when the 
planting of stocks was in progress. On look¬ 
ing over the maiden dw T arf3 last spring, it 
was brought back to my memory, and I give 
below’ my own opinion, after several years of 
observation. 



Shelters for fine or wet wenther. 


many degrees of variation in temperature 
frequently exist. Checks and sudden changes 
are undoubtedly a fruitful source of canker. 
Then there is the question of a suitable 
stock. Most will admit there is a good deal 
in this, for if the Rose and stock do not 
assimilate freely we usually get a warty pro¬ 
tuberance at the junction, which is the best 
description I can give of canker. Plants 
that have grown very freely and promised 
well die off quickly if any injury to or con¬ 
striction occurs at the junction. I have 
noticed more than once plants go off or sadly 
deteriorate if too strong a mulching has been 
placed around their base. The feeding roots 
are not there, beinc away in the distance, 
and why one should so persistently place 
strong manures around the collar of the 
plant has often been a surprise to me. I 
well remember having a good batch of dwarf 
Teas that had been propagated by winter 
grafting and then planted out. They grew' 
in the most satisfactory manner for some 
time, until artificial manure was spread 
around their base and drawn up to them, 
together with some of the surrounding soil. 
From that time the plants soon showed dis¬ 
tress. and on lifting I found almost all de¬ 
veloping warty canker at the junction. Such 
a naturally free and clean grower as Marie 
Van Houtte was among the worst, closely 
followed by Souvenir de Pierre Notting. But 
it was not so surprising in the latter variety, 
as its parents are Marechal Niel and Maman 
Cochet, the one a gather notorious Rose for 
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Another form results in reddish and brown 
bruises upon the younger wood, almost as if 
these places had been scalded or burnt in 
some way. 

So far "as I know, there is no cure for canker. 
Cut the plant out, and endeavour to avoid 
what are so palpably the chief causes of 
this scourge. The nearest to a cure that I 
ever succeeded with was cutting away the 
bulk of the canker from the base and paint¬ 
ing over with fresh cow-dung. It has also 
been borne on me that insects are a frequent 
cause of aggravating this disease. Ants, for 
example, will feed upon the sap produced 
upon the protuberances, and bv constant irri¬ 
tation prevent any healing up; the cow r - 
manure seems to prevent this constant open¬ 
ing of the injury. A strong, healthy-growing 
Rose often cankers after a large quantity of 
growing roots or wood has been suddenly 
removed. This would anpear to be an addi¬ 
tional point in favour of undue balance hav¬ 
ing a great influence upon the disease. 

_A. P. 

Some good old Roses.— In the various 
notes which have apoeared in Gardening 
Illustrated on the different Rones, one can¬ 
not fail to notice the way in which some of 
the good old kinds still hold their own, de¬ 
spite the number of new ones that are sent 
out every year. About forty years ago I 
spent some time in a nursery where outdoor 
Roses were largely grown for supplying 
Covent Garden Market. Although many 


The cheaper and more easily obtained is the 
seedling, and from the first it has a tendency 
! to deeper rooting than in tne case of the stock 
from a cutting. I believe the cutting Brier 
stock throws a much earlier maiden Rose than 
the seedling. As much as ten days, I have 
often found, has been the difference in growth 
of the same variety, and upon the same quar- 
| ter of ground. The seedlings are later in 
maturing a barrel large enough to accommo¬ 
date the Rose-bud, w’hereas the stem of the 
j cutting Brier is ready as soon as the sap rises 
sufficiently to allow the bark to be lifted. 

I This is a great advantage in working newer 
i varieties, or when using some of the excellent 
buds that can be obtained from pot plants. 
This, and the fact that, to my mind, the cut¬ 
ting produces a rather better plant the first 
season, makes this stock a favourite with me. 
Later on I do not think there is much choice 
between the two forms. Seedlings, perhaps, 
i transplant a little better, and appear less 
affected by frosts than the cuttings, but much 
| of this I attribute to the fact of the bark 
upon the cutting having formed underground, 
and consequentlv more tender than the 
seedling, and so far more susceptible to frost 
when exposed, as it must necessarily be when 
I planted out to bud upon. Then there does 
not appear to be enough care taken in select- 
' ing the seed. I do not think the numerous 
fine-spined seedlings—much like the Sweet- 
Brier—are so good as those of smoother 
I growth. P. U. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Perle des Jardins not blooming.—I 

have a small, cold greenhouse, 10 feet long by 6 feet 
wide. In it I planted, two years ago. Rose Perle des 
Jardins. It has grown well, having four growths, 
each from 12 feet to 14 feet long, with scores of 
side-shoots. The tree is very healthy, but I have 
never had a flower on it. Can you tell me the 
reason, or will you kindly advise me what to do to 
it? The house faces south.—W. Rodda. 

[You have evidently the climbing form of 
tins grand yellow Rose. It is a prodigious 
grower. It would have been better to have 
planted the ordinary non-climbing form for 
such a small house. Now it is planted, spread 
out the long growths as much as possible, 
and sideways rather than upright. Do not 
prune the long growths, but any side-shoots 
that start from them cut back to two or 
three eyes in January.] 

Roses: early planting.— Up to the time of 
writing we have had a very favourable 
autumn for ripening the growth cf Roses, and 
I would like to remind intending planters of 
the great benefits accruing from early plant¬ 
ing. If we can get the plants into position 
while the ground is still fairly warm and con¬ 
ducive to immediate rooting, it will be better 
than if the roots lie dormant in a cold soil. 
All know how rapidly a Rose-plant makes 
fresh roots when lifted, and laid in in some 
congenial soil. Where one is able to plant 
direct, it stands to reason such roots are far 
bettor undisturbed. My own experience has 
shown how much better a plant can stand 
against the drying influences of wind and 
frost when the roots are able to supply some 
of the necessary sap to contend against these 
influences, and I would strongly recommend 
readers to plant as early as possible. A 
thorough watering will prevent shrivelling. 
At all events, early lifting and planting in¬ 
duce better ripening of the wood, and this is 
a great help towards such passing through a 
severe winter. I have great faith in early 
winter or late autumn planting. If such is 
not convenient, better wait until early in 
February, or, at any rate, until there is a 
prospect of more active movement in the 
roots.—P. U. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE MEXICAN ORANGE FLOWER IN 
LEICESTER. 

The illustration shows a Choisya ternata 
growing on the south side of my house. For 
so cold a part of the country I think it is a 
good specimen. The only protection I give 
is to place a few Yew-boughs over it in the 
winter to protect the flower-buds. It must 
be by now quite 18 feet in height 

Market Bosuorlh , Lcicesier . 13 . Scott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ablftilon vitifolium. -Any information 
will he welcome as to the age of this shrub 
before blossoming. About two years ago I 
planted a small pot-plant against a south 
wall. It is now about 14 feet high, and covers 
a large space. The foliage is very handsome, 
hut as vet no flower-buds have been formed. 
This plant stood 32 degs. of frost with little 
injury, though two kinds of Ceanothus close 
hv wore killed to the ground. The pretty, 
silver-leaved Convolvulus Cneorum came 
through the same frost uninjured. —B. C. T., 
Sta plc/ivrtt. 

Hydrangea paniculata. During the plant¬ 
ing season we are constantly being reminded 
of the value of this Hydrangea, either for 
flowering in the open ground towards the end 
of the summer, or for growing in pots, to 
bloom in the greenhouse earlier in the year. 
One notable feature is that nearly all corre¬ 
spondents, in writing of Hydrangea panicu- 
latn, refer to the variety grandiflora, quite a 
different plant from the type, and difficult to 
obtain from nurseries. In nearly every in¬ 
stance, the varieiy H. p. grandiflora is sent. 
Though the pyramidal-shaped clusters of 
flowers are so striking, the leaves are often 
somewhat scanty, and frequently of a rather 
pule green tint. From this, which is grown 
by the aero in Holland and sent to this 
country when dormant, the typical Hydran¬ 
gea paniculata differs being of |more 
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vigorous grow’th, with somewhat larger and 
more profuse foliage, which is, moreover, <?f 
a deeper green. The most marked feature of 
all lies, however, in the inflorescence, for, 
whereas in grandiflora the massive clusters of 
blossoms are made up principally of large 
sterile blooms, which are closely packed to¬ 
gether, the typical H. paniculata lias the 
same pyramidal-shaped head, hut composed 
largely of small fertile blooms, though there 
is quite enough of the large sterile ones to 
make a goodly show'. As a shrub for the 
open ground, I prefer the type. Whichever 
kind is grown, it is very necessary that the 
cane-like shoots that have produced flowers 
the previous year be pruned back nearly to 
their base, leaving only two or three plump 
buds. This should be done early in the year, 
before the buds start. If very large heads of 
flowers are required, it may bo necessary later 
on to remove some of these shooi. 3 , leaving 
only the strongest and the best-placed.—X. 

Celastrirs articulatus. —- Among showy 
shrubs during late autumn and early winter, 
by reason of their ornamental fruits, the one 
under notice is very conspicuous, for it is of 
distinct habit, and bears a profusion of 
bright-coloured fruits, which are troubled 
less by birds than those of many other sub¬ 
jects. It is a native of China and Japan, 
and is closely related to the Enonymus or 



The Mexican Orange-flower (Choinya ternata) on the front 
of a house in Jiei*:estei>hin*. From a photograph 
•ent by Mr. B. Scott, Maiket Bos worth. 


Spindle-tree. Its scandent habit, however, 
apart from differences of leafage, makes it 
quite distinct. Long, slender branches are 
formed, which twist about and grow into an 
impenetrable mass. Should a snrub or low- 
tree be near by, the branches ascend, and 
will ultimately cover a tree 20 feet or more 
high. It is when growing in this fashion that 
the shrub is seen to the greatest advantage, 
for the fruits are borne from axillary buds 
all along the branches, and are more easily 
seen than when the plant forms a dense mass 
on the ground without any proper support. 
The fruits, like those of the Spindle-tree, 
have a showy covering, which bursts, dis¬ 
closing seeds of a different colour within. 
In this case the outer covering is orange, 
and the seed-covering orange-scarlet. Pro¬ 
vided moderately good, loamy soil is avail¬ 
able, no difficulty need be experienced in 
its cultivation, for it grows vigorously almost 
anvwhere, and is useful alike for covering a 
pillar of a pergola, a summer-house, or a 
low tree in the wild garden. As in the case 
of the Enonymus, the flowers are very small 
and of no ornamental value.—D. 

The Square-stemmed Ash. — Fraxinus 
quadrangulata, the Blue Ash of N. America, 
is distinct from the majority of Ashes by 
reason of its four-angled branches. Though 
it is probable that no large trees are to be 
found in this country, it grows to a con¬ 
siderable size in America, its general height 


being about 70 feet, though when growing 
under exceptionally favourable conditions it 
has been recorded as 50 feet higher, with a 
clear trunk of nearly 80 feet, with very little 
taper. It is said to luxuriate in rich ground 
on the limestone hills of S. Michigan and 
Iowa, and extends southwards to Alabama 
and Tennessee. The leaves have no special 
characters, being very similar to those of 
some forms of the common Ash. They are 
made up of from five to nine oval leaflets, 
which vary from 3 inches to 5 inches in 
length. It is doubtful whether it will be of 
use for anything beyond ornament in this 
country, though in the United States the 
wood is used for similar purposes to those 
for which the common Ash is used here. The 
south part of the-country is likely to suit it 
much better than the north, though it cannot 
be considered a very tender tree.—D. 

Escallonia exoniensis.—Among cummer and 
autumn-flowering shrubs this Escallonia well merits 
a note. It was sent out some years ago by Messrs. 
Robert Veitch and Sons, of Exeter. Judging by ap¬ 
pearances. there can be little doubt that one of the 
parents was Escallonia montevidensis, and, perhaps, 
macrantha the other. E. exoniensis forms a good- 
sized, bold-growing bush, and bears a profusion of 
clusters of white flowers. It is one of the hardiest 
kinds, which fact would suggest that, possibly, E. 
philippiana had played a part in its production.—X. 


VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES COMING TRUE FROM 
SEED. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— Here in Jersey Tomatoes are grown 
out-of-doors by the acre, and the fruits are 
despatched by the ton to all parts of the 
United Kingdom. For instance, I was down 
on the pier during the first week in October, 
and the mail steamer took away 22,000 
packages of 12 lb. each, or 118 tons, roughly. 
These were grow-n after Potatoes, on farm 
land. I stated, in an article to your paper, 
some w-eeks ago, that I and several growers 
I had asked had never seen any insect going 
from flower to flower, and wished to know if, 
in the adjacent islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, any growers of Tomatoes out-of¬ 
doors could corroborate tlm. I have grown 
Tomatoes now for about thirty years, both 
inside and out. Pollen to fertilise must be 
dry. Those who grow largely no doubt will 
bear me out that a very large percentage of 
flowers opening during wet weather will drop 
off, I venture to think, owing to non-fertilisa¬ 
tion. I am not a large grower. I grow at 
the outside about 100 plants, inside and out, 
for mv own use. One year—I think 1907 or 
1908—1 had 198 lb. from nine plants in a 
small house. They were in a single row 
along the front of the small lean-to, and were 
raised early in January, kept going with heat 
till May. The first fruits were picked in the 
first days of June. I shake the plants every 
day at 11 a.m., and notice the pollen fly on 
nil sides, and, as the plants were put out at 
18 inches apart, I have no doubt that fer¬ 
tilisation between plants occurred. I, how¬ 
ever, grew only one sort in the house. 

I cited a case in my former article of an 
evident cross between Carter’s Sunrise and 
Industry (some say this is Stirling Castle). 
The grower in question saved his own seed, 
and grew different sorts alternated in the 
rows. Owing to the wind and stress of work, 
at times the plants had overlapped each other 
both in 1909 and this year, and lay like that, 
maybe, for a week or so. 

No doubt large seedsmen grow tlieir Toma¬ 
toes for seed in clumps, each sort separated 
by something else of a high nature, and at 
some distance between sorts, so that no cross 
fertilisation could possibly take place. In 
the above case cited the grower had bought 
the seed direct in 1908. He raises plants in 
the spring for the farmers, and plants out his 
surplus, hence the mixture sometimes in the 
rows. I noticed, when I went to see his field 
one day, Holme,*’ Open Air, Carter’s Sun¬ 
rise, and Industry, side by side in the same 
row. C A5SARIEN8I8. 


The Celery-maggot.— While both Celery 
and Parsnips have been singularly free from 
any attack of the loaf-mining maggot for the 
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greater part of the season, the recent warm, 
dry weather seems to have been ae favourable 
to the fly, which creates the maggot, as earlier 
it was adverse to it. While up to the end of 
September scarcely a spot on the leaves was 
visible—quite an unusual circumstance— 
since October came in spot on the leaves has 
become too evident, and ere it spreads too 
freelv every such spot should, by pressure be¬ 
tween finger and thumb, have every such 
maggot at once destroyed. The recent rains 
anamuch lower temperature may serve to 
check the operations of the fly, and thus save 
the leafage from further injury. The less 
these pests can propagate their kind thi3 year, 
the less, may we hope, to be troubled with 
them next year. The spot diseases in Celery, 
referred to in the Board of Agriculture leaf¬ 
lets, are, after all, far less general, and by no 
means so widely harmful to the foliage as is 
this maggot, yet this insect should be more 
readily destroyed.—A. D. 


EARLY ASPARAGUS. 

This is more appreciated than any other 
forced vegetable, and, provided one is able 
to command roots not under three years’ 

f ;rowth, with plenty of fresh leaves and long 
itter, there need be no difficulty in getting 
a supply of delicate “grass” for the festive 
season if a start be made a month in ad¬ 
vance. The old hot-bed method still holds 
the field for hastening Asparagus into active 
growth, and as rentiers know how to make 
these up, there is no need to go into details, 
except to state that the chosen spot to form 
these said beds should be in a sheltered and 
sunny position, and made some 2 feet larger 
each way than are the frames to contain the 
roots, so that fresh linings may be applied 
whenever necessary, to maintain a bottom 
heat of 70 degs. Home-grown roots are the 
best, as they suffer little exposure in being 
lifted and conveyed to the forcing-bed, taking 
every care the crowns are not damaged in re¬ 
moval. W T hen the frame is placed on the hot¬ 
bed, the interior needs to be filled with fer¬ 
menting material to within 12 inches or 
14 inches of the top, with on this 3 inches of 
half-decayed leaf-soil or light garden soil 
previous to laying the roots thereon. The 
crowns can be laid pretty close together, the 
roots overlapping, covering all with 3 inches 
of sifted leaf or other light soil, and keeping 
the frame closed until growth appears, when 
a little fresh air should be admitted daily on 
favourable occasions from about 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Should the surface appear to dry 
much, apply with a fine-rosed can some water 
at a temperature of 70 degs. or thereabouts. 
Mat up the frames securely each night. Cut 
the produce when 6 inches high, tie in small 
bundles, and, if not enough to send to the 
kitchen, stand in an inch of water out of 
reach of frost or cold winds. To keep up a 
supply, fresh roots must be started every 
third week, which means that two or more 
frames must be devoted to this. If roots are 
brought in from a distance, they should be 
unpacked as soon as they come to hand, and 
be sprinkled with water. Devonian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Utilising manure.—I have a ncwly-lnid-out 
J-acre garden (town), and I would be obliged if you 
would inform me how to utilise the following to the 
best advantage: —Stable-manure from six horses; 
About 2 cwt. ashes per week, coke and wood; and 
manure of about 100 fowl*. Half the plot is planted 
with fruit-trees (Cherry, Apple, Plum, Pear), bulbs, 
etc.—J. D., Dublin. 

[For a quarter of an acre of garden, one 
half of which is planted with fruit-trees, you 
seem to have far too great a bulk of manure 
to use on it. So much manure daily accu¬ 
mulating should suffice for four acres of 
ground at the least. Do not assume that it is 
good policy to dress ground with manure too 
freely, as an excess of it tends to poison the 
soil rather than to make it sweet and pro¬ 
ductive. If you allow r your horse-manure to 
accumulate, put it into large heaps, turn 
those every three or four days, at the same 
time damping the manure with house-slops, 
sewage, or water, to induce it to decay. After 
some three weeks of this treatment, the 
manure will be in fine condition to put on 
the ground to at once dig in, or to spread 
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about amongst fruit-trees and bushes as a 
mulch. All the rest, not wanted, you should 
dispose of. With respect to the poultry- 
manure, as that accumulates mix it with 
twice its bulk of wood-ashes. Keep it well 
turned and mixed once a week, letting it lie 
in heaps. Bo treated for from two to three 
months, then it is a capital manure. If pre¬ 
ferred, the poultry-manure and etable-manure 
may be mixed. Wood-ashes are the best form 
of potash-manure, and should not be mixed 
with coke-ash, as that is absolutely worthless 
—indeed, only fit to put down on garden 
w'alks. If where you grow vegetables you 
work your soil 2 feet in depth, and have a 
dressing of manure mixed with the bottom 
soil, you will do your crops far more good 
than by over-dressing the top soil. As to 
manuring fruit-trees, if these now make 
strong growth, they may rather need root- 
pruning than much manure dressing.] 

Potatoes for exhibition.—I b:ive picked from a 
heap of ware Potatoes some very shallow -eyed tubers 
and that arc exceedingly handsome, which 1 want to 
grow for competition in single-dish clashes. The 
tuber* range from [> ozs. to nearly J lb. in weight, 
the variety being unknown, except that it is a main- 
crop. I prefer not to cut the tubers at planting 
time, as I cannot say whether they will thrive after 
being cut. Will you please inform me how many 
stems I should allow to each big tuber in order to 
secure fair sized tubers for competition without 
coar< crie-s? .\]y soil is good. Potatoes making plenty 

of top-growth in it, e*pejially the last two (seasons, 
and 1 intend to use nothing but farmyard manure 
and superphosphate. Has superphosphate any tend¬ 
ency to promote the ordinary brown scab on Pota¬ 
toes?-!’. OUYI.R IIlGHES. 

[Your selected seed-tubers, ranging from 
5 ozs. to 12 ozs. in weight, are rather large, 
and will need, when planted, ample room. 
We advise you to plant all those from 7 ozs. 
upward fully 3 feet apart on really deep 
worked soil ; and the others, if in rows 
2£ feet apart, should be fully 18 inches apart 
in the rows. You should set your selected 
seed-tubers up on end in shallow boxes, about 
an inch deeper inside than are the largest 
sets. Keep them well exposed to light, in a 
cool place, where they can be kept from 
frost, yet not in a dry, warm place. It is 
better the atmosphere be a trifle moist 
than dry for seed Potatoes. In the spring, 
when the stronger eyes throw up sprouts, 
thin those out with a penknife before 
you plant, allowing two sprouts to the 
smaller and four to the larger. Give 
your animal-manure dressing in January, 
and well mix it with the soil, adding the 
superphosphate and mixing that also a week 
before planting. Do not plant too hastily, 
also generally mould up the plants twice, 
using a fork for that purpose.] 

Winter greens.— All descriptions of the 
Cabbage tribe are very gross and strong now. 
The fine autumn has promoted growth, and 
not for a moment has drought or frost 
checked it. That is not a desirable state of 
things should a sudden fall in temperature 
come, and sharp frosts follow. Where there 
is this very robust growth on Kale3, Savoy 
Cabbages, and late Broccoli, it may be wise 
to have the plants heeled over somewhat, thus 
giving a check to root-action, and leading to 
a hardening of the leaf-tissues. So far the 
autumn has been a wonderfully growing one, 
as there have been ample rains, open weather, 
and all the conditions favourable to strong 
growth. We may not have any severe frosts 
this side of the New Year, but it is wise to 
be prepared for emergencies. The mild 
weather has, in addition to robust growth, 
caused all winter greens to be too forward, 
for no one wants Savoys and curled Kales 
now. They would be so much more service¬ 
able to ns in January and February. There 
has been, so far, almost a glut of Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers, as these Have been very 
cheap and clean. Insect life seems to have 
been largely absent.—A. D. 

Forced vegetables. —It is one of the spe¬ 
cial features of forced vegetables, which 
differ so much from those ordinarily grown, 
that if there be plenty of roots, the supply of 
forced products may last over the whole win¬ 
ter. Probably no description of roots is more 
easily obtained in quantity than is Scakale. 
It is within the range of any gardener’s 
means to have of these roots a supply equiva¬ 
lent to his requirements if a stock be* raised 
from root-cuttings. Stout roots and crowns 


now ready to lift and trim, should be stored 
in soil, to be forced as wanted. In the 
same wav, if it be the rule to make a new 
bed or plantation of Asparagus each year, 
then an old bed with large roots may always 
be available to lift and gently force during 
the winter. What inestimable additions to 
the supply of outdoor vegetables in winter 
are Asparagus and Seakale ! Rhubarb, also, 
if a fresh stock of roots be planted each 
year, will give stems to pull over a long 
season. Only forethought is needed to se¬ 
cure supplies of these useful roots.—A. D. 

Runner Beans. —The past season has suited 
the summer Bean crops, judging by the high- 
class dishes seen at the various exhibitions 
and the abundant yield. “A. D.” asks, on 
page 638, if there is any need for greater 
length of pod than is provided in present-day 
stocks. Surely, as he says, the pods have 
now ample length and width, when high cul¬ 
tivation is given throughout the season. I 
have heard it remarked by those who cater 
for the greengrocer that these extra long 
garden-grown Beans sell badly, because 
buyers assume size to be an indication of age, 
but the fact remains that the finest garden- 
grown Beans almost go begging, while the 
old type of shorter-pod finds favour. No 
doubt the old Scarlet Runner possesses as 
fine a flavour a s do the more modern giants. 
Given special culture, one would expect a 
greater degree of tenderness and crispness of 
pod. As °A. D.” points out, the public are 
somewhat in ignorance as to the influence 
culture has upon vegetable stocks. It is 
scarcely less true that consumers who depend 
on greengrocers have often but little concep¬ 
tion what good quality in vegetables really 
means. When one sees bundles of Leeks, 
Celery, and such-like hanging at the door, 
wilted and shrunken, how can anyone accus¬ 
tomed to gather fresh supplies from the gar¬ 
den direct look upon such with favour. Beans 
repay good culture. Richard Lye, of Syd- 
monton Court, Berks, was a believer in high 
culture for the Scarlet Runner, and I have 
never Been such crops as were produced 
there. The ground was well trenched and 
manured, strong single rods were inserted at 
about 18 inches asunder, and the vigour of 
the haulm planted at this distance was mar¬ 
vellous. His success as an exhibitor is well 
remembered.—W. S. 

Borecoles from cuttings.—I was much in¬ 
terested in reading a note from “West 
Wilts ” on the above subject in the week’s 
issue of November 12th, page 674, as it brings 
to mind a similar instance ; only, instead of 
its having been in Scotland, it occurred in 
the west midland district. The circum¬ 
stances of the case were as follows : An old 
man, who was employed as a quarryman on 
the estate where I was then living, happened 
to remark in early spring that he always grew 
his Asparagus Kale from cuttings, made of 
the side shoots taken off with a heel, and that 
the resulting plants were hardier, more bushy, 
and branching in habit than those raised 
from seed. I had not time to visit the man’s 
garden, but, having good reason to know 
that he grew a good deal of “greenstuff,” I 
decided on putting the matter to the test, 
and accordingly instructed my kitchen garden 
foreman to put in a sufficient number of cut¬ 
tings, so that—as nearly as I can remember 
—half-a-dozen rows might be planted on the 
same break where those raised from seed 
were to be set out. This was done. The cut¬ 
tings rooted freely enough, and the plants 
had every care bestowed on them afterwards, 
but, when winter arrived, there was no ap¬ 
preciable difference between them and those 
Taised from seed growing beside them. Ae 
for their being hardier, this is a fallacy, for 
as many of the cutting-raised plants suc¬ 
cumbed to the very severe weather subse¬ 
quently as did seedlings. This so convinced 
me that no advantage was to be gained by 
growing this variety of Borecole from cut¬ 
tings that the experiment was never repeated. 
I always find the second week in May to be 
ouite early enough to sow Asparagus Kale, as 
the plants become fully developed quite by 
the end of autumn, and capable of passing 
through a considerable amount of frost after¬ 
wards unharmed.—A. W* 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
November 22nd, 1910. 

The meeting held on the above date con¬ 
stituted one of the surprises of the year, and 
despite fogs and the severity of the weather, 
the hall was filled with excellent exhibits 
of plants, fruits, and flowers. Visitors, too, 
were far more numerous than usual, and dur¬ 
ing the early afternoon the packed condition 
of the gangways reminded one strongly of 
a spring meeting. The winter-flowering 
Begonias and Chrysanthemums dominated 
the scene, while winter-flowering Zonal 
Pelargoniums and Carnations each appeared 
in goodly numbers. Choice Orchids wore 
freely shown, whilst a pair of handsome 
Smooth Cayenne Pines from Monmouth 
attracted the attention of all gardeners. 

Greenhouse Ferns.— Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, who were the only exhi¬ 
bitors of these, staged a formidable bank 
composed entirely of forms of Nephrolepis. 
There were some sixty species and varieties 
included in the group, which was largely 
made up of specimen plants. As might have 
been expected, there was a large array of 
the forms of N. exaltata, besides many 
species not usually seen. As a central group 
there was a fine lot of the beautiful N. e. 
Marshalli, the most beautiful, perhaps, of 
the plumose forms of this variable Fern. 
N. Whitmanni, N. todeaoides, N. Piersoni 
were others of the same set, while such dis¬ 
tinct kinds as N. Mayi, N. Fostori, N. Duffi, 
N. davallioidee, N. superbissima, and N. 
crispata congesta were all displayed to 
advantage. 

Greenhouse flowering plants.— Of these, 
Mr. E. H. Brown, Roehampton, arranged a 
group on the floor with admirable effect, 
utilising Crotons, Aralias, Poinsettias, 
Arum and other Lilies, Primula obconica, 
Dracaena Sanderiana, and other good plants 
to the best advantage. The background, of 
handsome Kentia Belmoreana in perfect 
health, added weight to a group in which 
tasteful arrangement was a marked char¬ 
acteristic. The Rt. Hon. Lord Hillingdon, 
Hillingdon Court, near Uxbridge (Gr., Mr. A. 
Allan), filled a full-length table with Begonia 
Ensign, one of the winter-flowering set; the 
same exhibitor staging a dozen superbly- 
grown examples of B. Gloire de Lorraine, the 
flowers particularly fine and rich in colour. 
Mr. J. Gurney Fowler likewise had an ex¬ 
tensive exhibit of the latter-named Begonia, 
the flowers smaller and much paler in colour 
than those already noticed. From Earl 
Stanhope, Sevenoaks, came a well-grown, 
well-flowered half-dozen plants of Plumbago 
rosea, which were much admired. Mr. W. H. 
Page, Tangley Nurseries, Hampton, exhi¬ 
bited a dozen superblv-flowered examples of 
his new Pelargonium His Majesty, the plants, 
from 2$ feet to 3 feet across, bearing many 
handsome trusses of the crimson-scarlet, 
white-eyed flowers. As a winter-flowering 
variety of rich colour and good in every way, 
the newcomer is, we think, destined to take 
a high place. Mr. Vincent Slade, Taunton, 
displayed single and double-flowered Pelar¬ 
goniums in great variety. Messrs. Cannell 
and Sons, Swanlev, also brought a rich col¬ 
lection of winter-flowering Zonals. The 
more noticeable in a large group were Car- 
mania (soft salmon), Claremont (white), 
Lucania (cerise and orange), Warlev (mot¬ 
tled orange and white). New York (brilliant 
scarlet), Mentmore (rosy-cerise), and Taurus 
(deep salmon). Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, in addition to a repre¬ 
sentative collection of pot-grown Bouvardias, 
in which the beet of the commercial sorts 
were to be seen, staged a very fine lot of 
winter-flowering Begonias, these including 
Mrs. Heal, Julius, Elatior, Ensign. Agatha, 
Mrs. Bedford, and others. The well-flowered 
examples presented a brilliant picture of 
colour in the dull November day. Messrs. 
Win. Cutbufth and Rons * Highgate, N., filled 
a couple of tables with Daphnes, soft-wooded 
Heaths, Phoenix Rocbelini, Aspidistras, 
Araucaria*, Draercna Eruanti variegata, 
together with retarded Lily of the Valley, 
Lilium speeiosum in variety, Astilbes, 
Oranges, and other things. Mr. R. Foster, 
Lindfield, was responsible for a pretty group 
of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 
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Chrysanthemums.— These, as we have 
already intimated, were in strong force, de¬ 
corative, single, and exhibition varieties 
being seen on all sides. Of singles, Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley, brought a par¬ 
ticularly fine lot, Cannell’s Crimson, Mars 
(terra cotta), Cannell’s King (chestnut-red), 
Yellow Gem, and Golden Pagram were ex¬ 
cellent. Mr. Frank Lilley, Guernsey, also 
showed many singles, Kathleen May (crim¬ 
son) and Strawberry (reddish-bronze) being 
very good. Messrs. Williams and Sons, 
Cardiff, had a showy lot of decorative sorts 
and singles, Brightness, among the latter, of 
an orange-red tone with golden ring at the 
base of the florets, appeared a most telling 
variety. In a small exhibit of exhibition 
blooms from Mr. Silsbury, Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight, a pale-bronze variety, D. B. Crane, 
stood out conspicuously. Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Ltd., arranged on the floor 
opposite the entrance a very fine bank of 
single and decorative varieties of these 
flowers, Sylvia Slade (of amaranth shade with 
clear-white ring), the rich crimson-flowered 
Belle of Weybridge, Bronze Edith Pagram, 
Mary Richardson, and others being re¬ 
marked in a very good lot. Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, Ltd., Lewisham, S.E., were likewise 
responsible for a very comprehensive display, 
the singles as w r ell as the large exhibition 
blooms calling for high praise. Of the 
singles, Mensa, a pure-white, is a superb 
flower in every way, and for form, purity, or 
finish has not, we think, been equalled. 
Peter Plant (clear pink) and Mrs. Foot (red¬ 
dish-amaranth) were also of high merit. 
Among double-flowered sorts, Ernest G. 
Mocatta, a glistening yellow sport from 
Edith Jameson, was superb, as much for 
finish and high quality as for size. Many 
oihers of fine quality were included, the 
pure-white Mrs. Agate being noticeable. 
Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, 
also showed these flowers in superb form, 
Crimson Jewel, Sandown Radiance (single, 
chestnut-crimson self), and William Turner 
(a model white incurved of exhibition size) 
dominating the display. 

Carnations. —Of those popular flowers, the 
Messrs. Cutbush, Highgate, N., had much 
the finest display, showing, among many, the 
new pink Lady Elphinstone, C. H. Raphael 
(scarlet), May Day, Lord Rothschild (fine 
crimson, and one of the best novelties of the 
year), together with a large number of seed¬ 
lings and many handsome vases of the best 
standard sorts. Messrs. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, had a large vase of White House, 
a pure-white variety, possessing a pro¬ 
nounced Clove fragrance. Mr. H. Burnett, 
Guernsey, had a choice lot of these flowers, 
Countess of March, R. F. Felton (very large 
pink), Mrs. Burnett, May Day, White Per¬ 
fection, and others being remarked in a good 
lot. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
were also large exhibitors of Carnations, 
their group including the new pink-flowered 
variety Lady Alington, Lady Linlithgow 
(white). Black Chief, and others of the rank 
and file too numerous to mention. Some 
groups of Cyclamens also came from this 
firm. 

Hardy plants and shrubs.— The shrub 
group from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
was of a very seasonable character, and con¬ 
tained well-fruited examples in pots of 
Aucuba vera, Skimmias, Pernettya mucro- 
nata, and the like. In addition, there were 
many useful Ivies of sorts, silver and gold, 
and those of the miniature-leaved race, to¬ 
gether with Eheagnus aurea marginata, 
Eurya latifolia variegata, and other attrac¬ 
tive subjects. Misses Hopkins, Shepperton- 
on-Thames, ha/1 a small exhibit of alpines in 
boxes, chiefly, however, of Sedums, Semper- 
vivums, and Saxifrages in variety. 

Fruit and vegetables.— A good represen¬ 
tative collection of Apples came from Lt.-C«l. 
Borton, Maidstone, the fruits in many in¬ 
stances of high quality. A pair of verv hand¬ 
some fruits of Pineapple Smooth Cayenne 
were sent bv Lord Llangattock, Monmouth. 
Mr. W. Poupart, Twickenham, being awarded 
a silver gilt Knightian medal for a very fine 
collection of bottled fruits. A fully repre¬ 
sentative collection of Endives came from 
the society’s gardens at Wisley. 


Orchids. —There were several interesting 
groups of these, besides novelties of merit, 
the latter including the very handsome 
Vanda caerulea Sanderse, from the Messrs. 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, and for 
which a first-class certificate was recom¬ 
mended. It would appear to be almost the 
last word so far as fine quality and form are 
concerned, hence attracted much notice. Onci- 
dium tigrinum, from Col. Carey Baker, 
Abbotts Leigh, Clifton, was particularly 
good, and well merited the cultural com¬ 
mendation awarded it. Groups of Orchids 
came from several leading trade and well- 
known private growers, that from Messrs. 
James Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, teem¬ 
ing with choice Cypripediums in great 
variety. The clean, vigorous growth, and 
the freshness and beauty of the plants ap¬ 
pealed to one most strongly. Other exhi¬ 
bitors of Orchids included Mr. J. Gurney 
Fowler, South Woodford, Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, Stuart Low and Co., J. and A. A. 
McBean, Mr. P. Ralli, Ashtend, who sent a 
pretty group of Calanthes, so serviceable at 
this time, and Mr. S. Larkin, Ilasleraere. In 
addition to a group of Orchids, Mr. H. 8. 
Goodson, Fairlawn, Putney, sent a particu¬ 
larly good series of Orchid pictures, arranging 
these at the western end of the hall, where 
they commanded a good deal of attention 
during the day. 

A complete list of awards will be found in 
our advertising columns next week. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— In making new gardens 
or remodelling old ones there is room for indi¬ 
vidual taste, and very often one may break 
away from, professionalism with advantage. 
The amateur element is making its mark in 
the garden, and this is, I think, as it should 
be. In looking over villa gardens, I very 
often see things which appear to me to be in 
bad taste, but I satisfy myself by repeating 
the old adage, “Those that pay the piper 
should be permitted to call the tune.” I can 
appreciate the graceful, easy curve in a path 
or border, but the zig-zag paths one sometimes 
meets with are, I think, childish. Then, 
again, the paths should have a good founda¬ 
tion of rough material—brickbats or clinkers 
—for a damp path is always weedy. The 
steep bank, on which nothing will grow, gene¬ 
rally ends in becoming an eyesore and a nui¬ 
sance. If we must have such a bank, cover 
it with creeping Roses in which bulbs are 
planted. If the Roses are pegged down, the 
soil can always be covered, and such banks 
ore always dressy. Undulations in the lawn, 
if tastefully carried out, are always interest¬ 
ing, and the highest points can be crowned 
with groups of choice shrubs or Roses. It 
will, of course, be understood the undula¬ 
tions will be easy and natural, so that the 
mowing machine can be easily worked. 
Yuccas and the Pampas Grass are good 
grouping things. A base of Rhododendrons 
with Lilies, and a weeping Birch or two to 
give elevation, may be planted where it is 
necessary to hide a too-conspicuous path. 
Where a w*alk comes to a sudden end, a weep¬ 
ing tree and a garden seat may be an excuse 
for the sudden stop. The season is suitable 
for all kinds of planting and groundwork. 

Fruit garden. —Planting and pruning still 
remain on hand in many gardens. I do not 
like planting when the ground is wet and 
sticky, and, if it must bo done at such times, 
there should be a heap of drier stuff to place 
over the roots. In wet weather the final 
treading can be given when the surface is dry, 
ornearlvso. Staking or securing from wind in 
some other way is necessary, as a tree rocked 
about by the wind cannot grasp the soil. 
Wall trees should be pruned as soon as the 
leaves are down. Most of the young wood 
was shortened back in summer, and now the 
snags left should be shortened to two buds. 
Marie Ixmise Pear often bears on rather long 
spurs, and it is sometimes advisable to leave 
the long spurs to ensure a full crop. In 
pruning Plums and Apricots, leave in a young 
shoot where there is room to lay it in. These 
young shoots often bear when the blossoms on 
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the long spurs fail. In pruning bush-fruit, to flower at this season. We have only to men- 
ensure a good crop of Gooseberries, leave in tion a few things to show what can be done, 
plenty of young wood. On heavy soil, if hard | Justicias in variety, Eranthemums, Euphor- 
pruning is adopted, the crops are often thin, i bias (several): Gloxinias may be started now. 
Red Currants will bear freely on spurs. ! I have had them in flower in February, and 
Black Currants bear only on the young wood, | they are more valuable then than later, 
and this should be kept in mind when prun- though, of course, if required, 6uccessional 


or so. The seeds will start in two or three 
days, and the seedlings may then be placed 
in small pots of warm soil. 

Early Tomatoes.— If warm, light houses 


I have had them in flower in February, and | can be given up to Tomatoes, seeds may be 
they are more valuable then than later, ; gown now j n a temperature of 65 degs., close 
though, of course, if required, suceessional to the g i ass . Sow very thinly in pans of 


and this should be kept in mind when prun- though, of course, if required, 6iiccessional t 0 the glass. Sow very thinly in pans of 

ing. In order to encourage the production of 1 batches can be started. I find seedlings make RO od loam, lightened bv leaf-mould and sand, 

young wood, old branches may be cut out i larger and stronger plants than those raised ! when the* plants are 2 inches high, pot off 

down to the base. This, of course, should ' from cuttings. Fine-foliaged plants are in 


roin cuttings, lune-foliaged plant s are in , ink) ama \\ pots, and keep close and warm near 
be done with judgment. Keep a close watch grand condition now, and will be useful for i the gi ass . The plants may ultimately either 
for big buds, and remove them. decoration. j be fruited in pots or be planted in troughs. 

Vegetable garden. —Protecting materials Crsenhouss.— A good deal can be done in j They do not require a great bulk of soil, as 
should be ready now if wanted. There has a small light house, with a night temperature j feeding can be done when necessary. 


been no frost sharp enough to do much harm | of about 50 degs. We always try to work in ; rise we have found the best and most profit- 
up to the present, but we may be near it. sympathy with the outside temperature, as | able for early w r ork, ae it sets freely, and is 

Bunches of Spruce Fir or Yew are useful for we think there is economy in it. Another j of a fair size, by which I mean it is of a s : ze 

laying over Celery-ridges, and dry Bracken is way of economising fuel is to have stout can- j which suits most people. Basic slag is a good 
excellent for covering anything which may re- vas blinds, that will roll down at night and be manure to mix with the soil for Tomatoes at 

quire it. Late Broccoli, if not already rolled up again in the morning. Especially the beginning, but is not suitable for later 

moved, should be heeled in, with heads to are these valuable when forcing is going on. application ; something which acts more 


excellent for covering anything which may re- vas blinds, that will roll down at night and be manure to mix with the soil for Tomatoes at 
quire it. Late Broccoli, if not already rolled up again in the morning. Especially the beginning, but is not suitable for later 
moved, should be heeled in, with heads to are these valuable when forcing is going on. application ; something which acts more 
the north, and earth placed on the stems. Not only does this save the fuel, but the at- quickly is better. We have used a special 
Winter Cauliflowers and early Broccoli will | mosphere inside is more genial through it Tomato-manure, which satisfied us. 
not endure much frost. Lettuces and En- I not being necessary to make the pipes so hot. E. HOBDAY, 

dives, when full grown, will suffer if exposed, j Where one can easily regulate the tempera- — 


Seakale will be ripe enough for forcing, and 
a batch of crowns may be lifted and laid in, 
to be forced as required. Horse-radish may 
be lifted, and the large root3 selected for use, 


ture, the house can be made suitable for 
whatever we wish to grow, such as Carna¬ 
tions, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Pelargoniums, 
or the temperature can be lowered and the 


the smaller pieces being used for making new house filled with Azaleas, or raised if early 
beds. Keep the Mushroom-house filled with flowers are wanted. 


fresh beds as the old ones become exhausted. Fig8 In pots. —When Figs are grown in now. This is, I think, the best variety of II. 
The waste manure will be useful for many pots, there comes a time when some disroot- niger. Looked over the Tea Rosea in beds 
purposes. A temperature of 55 degs. will be ing must be done, in order to keep them in ant i borders, with the view of giving protee- 
sufficient for the Mushrooms, and the warmth moderate-sized pots, and in such a case I ! tion where necessary, a few bits of Bracken 


THE COKXVO WEEK’S WOHK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 5th .—We have a number of strong 
plants of the Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
maximus) in tubs, which are very useful 
now. This is, I think, the best variety of II. 
niger. Looked over the Tea Rosea in beds 


sufficient for the Mushrooms, and the warmth I moderate-sized pots, and in such a case I 
from the beds will maintain this unless there j never hesitate about cutting slices off the ball 
comes a frost. If woodlice are numerous, | to get them into the same-sized pots. No 
place two or three traps in the house. They , plants bear root-pruning better than the Fig. 


never hesitate about cutting slices off the ball j n the heads of the standards and the dwarfs 
to get them into the same-sized pots. No have been earthed up. Forking over shrub- 


place two or three traps in the house. Ihey , plants bear root-pruning better than the Fig. bery borders to bury leaves ana other waste 

will soon gather up the insects. Draw a little When potted in good compost, new roots are j matters. 

earth up to the Cabbages. If there is a warm | soon made. In some crises we have pruned j December Gth. —Mulched recently-planted 

border, suitable for enrly Peas, a sowing of a ! the branches rather hard, to encourage the ' trees and shrubs. Several new shrubs, that 


suitable kind may be made now. Potatoes of 


early varieties should be sorted over and I would produce an abundant second crop from 
laid out thinly in boxes, or otherwise safe j the new wood. In all cases the potting 
from frost. | should be firm. Figs do well on boards fixed 

Conservatory. — The Chrysanthemums j on the hot-water pipes, or may be stood on 


production of short-jointed new wood, that ! grew fairly well at first, and then remained 
would produce an abundant second crop from j stationary, have had some good soil placed 


the new wood. In all cases the potting I round the roots. This is not an uncommon 
should be firm. Figs do well on boards fixed j occurrence. When new things are planted, a 


Chrysanthemums j on the hot-water pipes, or may be stood 


little good soil may have been placed round 
when first planted, and when the roots have 


make a splendid show, and we cannot, a leaf-bed. Disbudding will be done as 6oon when first planted, and when the roots have 
of course, do without them, especially now as the young shoots are 2 inches long, re- worked through they seem to stand still, and 
there is such a demand for flowers for cut- moving, of course, the weakest, and stopping it becomes necessary to give a little more 
ting. Personally, I think the season is now the others when five or six leaves have been help—at least, I have found this so. 
long enough. One must be an enthusiast in made. December 7th. —Loosened young wood of 

Chrysanthemums to wish to have them after Forcing Vines In pots.— If the canes are Peaches and Nectarines on wall, ready for 


ting. Personally, I think the season is now the others when five or six leaves have been help—at least, I have found this so. 
long enough. One must be an enthusiast in made. December 7th. —Loosened young wood of 

Chrysanthemums to w-ish to have them after Forcing Vinos In pots.— If the canes are Peaches and Nectarines on wall, ready for 
the end of January—in fact, as soon as the j stout, short-jointed, well-ripened, and about pruning. Plums on wall have been pruned 
Narcissi come in at a reasonable price the g feet long, they should carry from six to and trained. As far as room can be found. 


Chrysanthemums are not wanted. Then, , nine good bunches of Grapes. If there is any 


Lilies of various kinds are lovely. Carna- danger of bleeding, dress the wounds with in. Apricots are treated in the same way. 
tions and Roses are never altogether absent, styptic or painters’ knotting. I am very par- We always think the more young wood there 
and there are beautiful New Holland plants tial to root-warmth for early Vines, in pots is in stone fruits, the better, if not too much 
and many forced hardy shrubs for those who especially, as the growth comes along more crowded. All garden rubbish and cuttings 
have the means and desire to have a con- kindly, and the bunches swell out or extend are smother-burned. 

tinual supply, of the best and brightest their shoulders better. In giving a little December Sth. —Moved more shrubs and 
flowers. Sweet Peas will bear a little forcing, warmth, I prefer a leaf-bed, with the pots other plants to forcing-house. This house 
We generally sow some seeds of the best plunged far enough in the bed to keep them is always filled up now. Potted more Liy of 
varieties of Sweet Peas in heat early in steady. The roots will, ot course, enter the the Valley crowns. These are started in 

January, and keep them moving close to the leaf-bed, but I have never found any disad- warm pit, light excluded at first. Potted late 

glass until they can be planted out in a light vantage from that. There is a wonderful I Cinerarias and Primulas into 5-inch pots, 

house in a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. growing force in the warmth from a leaf-bed. Some of those previously potted have neen 


a young shoot here and there has been laid 
in. Apricots are treated in the same way. 
We always think the more young wood there 


We generally fill a few good-sized wire bas- | j remember, a good many years ago, a lot ot 
kets, to be hung up in a light house, where i old Black Hamburgh Vines which had been 
they flower early, but our best cutting Peas grubbed up to make room for Muscats. The 


growing force in the warmth from a leaf-bed. Some of those previously potted have been 
I remember, a good many years ago, a lot ot shifted into 7-inch pots. These are required 
old Black Hamburgh Vines which had been for specimens, as large plants are wanted in 


they flower early, but our best cutting Peas grubbed up to make room for Muscats. The conservatory. 

come from the central border of a wide, span- Vines had been laid on the rubbish-heap December 9th. —Sprayed fruit-treeR with an 
roofed house, where the Peas, which are several days, when it occurred to the gar- insecticide. Soot and lime have been scat- 
sown in heat in January, are planted out in dener to make some further use of them. A tered over Gooseberries and Currants, 
groups of three plants as soon as ready. If new lean-to forcing-house had just been Chrysanthemum cuttings are looked after and 
there is any doubt about the germinating built, and a leaf-bed was in it. The roots of inserted now, some in small pots and others 
power of Sweet Peas, it is better to sow in the old Vines were planted firmly in crates, in boxes. The strongest cuttings., all other 
heat, as the seeds grow w ith more certainty, and plunged in the leaf-bed, and the buds things being equal, will make the best and 
Baskets of Begonias, Epiphyllums, and As- broke well and produced a fairly heavy crop strongest plants. Pruned Morello Cherries 
paragus Sprengeri are effective when well 0 f good, well-finished Grapes. It was the on north wall, and planted a collection of 
done. Cereus repens, w hen well furnished, leaf-bed which did it. Gooseberries on a wire fence, 

is distinct and interesting. One of the Cucumbers in succession —The worst December 10th.— Rearranged conservatory. 


done. Cereus repens, when well furnished, leaf-bed which did it. 

i« distinct and interesting. One of the Cucumber, In SUOeestlon.-The worst 


brightest effects from Christmas onwards may t} e f winter Cucumbers is when the d*vs Faded Chrysanthemums removed and others 
bA iniwlft with TiYmaminma T?;~h*ll time ior w inter cucumbers is when the days ; nfrn 4 „ PA / . uioH 


be made with Tropaeolums Fireball and 
Meteor, trained up into the roof, and en¬ 
couraged to festoon about. 

8tOVS.—The stove at this season is gene- 

_• l _ai_ _■ .j; ■ _ 


lengthen in January. If they have been bear- i 1Iuroaucea * 
ing freely through the autumn and early win- 8 r0U P n ° w * 

-i. '-n i__ remove nan 


Salvia eplendens makes a bright 
Looked over Grapes in room to 


auk ucuy uuvuEu me ttuiuimi nuu c»ny win- ; w ii* • tt - , , » , 

ter, it will be a good plan to start a fresh lot barberries. Very few go bad, but a 


Stove. -The stove at this season is gene- of plants now, to be‘ready for any collapse look -round is necessary. The same thing has 
rally very interesting. Cypripediums are that may come. To raise Cucumbers at this l** 0 J one with fruit-stores. Some Pears 
throwing up their blossoms in the cool stove season, there must be a brisk warmth, and . 6 . n n ? oved to a warm place to hasten 

—or a moderately warm greenhouse will do— it must be steady. I have placed the seeds n P« nin g to ke€ P U P a succession, 
and there is often a dark corner where a few in small single pots, plunged the pots in ’ 

boxes of early Tulips may be brought on, that Cocoa-fibre in a box, fixed the box over the M The En gUnh Flower Garden and Home 


—or a moderately warm greenhouse will do— it must be steady 
and there is often a dark corner where a few 1 in small single 
boxes of early Tulips may be brought on, that j Cocoa-fibre in a 


will give the necessary length of stem for hot-w’ater pipes, and covered with glass, to 
cutting. Ipomaea Horsfallise is a bright ensure quick germination. When the ger- 
climber now, but, though the flowers die mination lingers the plants are generally 


every evening, fresh blooms open every morn 


In dealing with doubtful seeds, 


M The HwffHah Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. "—New Edition, 11th, revised, ivith desrip. 
tions of all the best plants, trees , and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wooo. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s. ; post free, 1 5*. M. “The English 
Flower Garden" may also be had finely bound in 
i vols., half vellum, tUs. net. Of all booksellers or 


L n& . n an a\and^ l8 0 f^? l r w^^ e ni y .'„ t . T ^lt L haT - 6 i>> making 

18 an abundance or soft-wooded plants that' them m water at a temperature of 90 degs. street, London, E.c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents foliow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-strecl, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he ntav desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
tent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— A ll who tvish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each— the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
u'eek bv the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent . 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


- __ — separate pots for the cut- 

tinge, as the less they are disturbed the better. See¬ 
ing you prefer plants with two or three heads of 
bloom, the plants which have carried one head of 
bloom should, when flowering ie over, be kept dry for 
a time, and then be cut hard back nearly to the soil 
and restarted so as to make another growth by the 
autumn. Two or four shoots will be the result. 
Another shift should be given in the spring to carry 
the plants through the flowering. 


PLANTS Am FLOWERS. 

Zonal Pelargoniums (Henry W. Dancall ).—The 
name Geranium is used when speaking of the hardy 
forms only. Pelargonium being used when speaking 
of tin? various sections that are grown under glass. 
The term Zonal originated from the zone or horse¬ 
shoe mark on the leaves, but it i« now npplied to the 
different forms with good, roundish flowers, irre¬ 
spective cf the markings on the leaves, as in some 
tin* zone, is very faintly defined, if not wanting alto¬ 
gether. It is the men hers of this group which have 
become so popular of late year* for winter flowering. 

Sedum Telephium (Madame Butterfly ).—This 'is 
the plant to which the English name of Orpine is 
given. It is a native plant, growing to a height of 
from 1 foot to 2 feet, the stout, erect stems 
furnished with fleshy leaves, and in late summer and 
autumn bearing dense broad clusters of bright rosy- 
purple and sometimes white flowers. It Is useful for 
dry border* and the rougher parts of the rock 
garden. Cut blooms last a long time, hence are often 
V‘!!!V tl Everlasting Livelong* The English name of 
Willow Herb is applied to the genus Epilobium. 

Market growing (II. IF. B .).—You tell us no¬ 
thing as to what experience you have had, and with¬ 
out thi* you will have many obstacles to overcome. 
In addition to the experience, you must be near a 
town and crow only such things as are in demand 
and that find a ready sale. You must heat the 
house, and even when this is done, owing to its 
small size, you cannot get sufficient produce to keep 
up a continual supply, which is all-important. A 
small grower is at a great disadvantage, and if you 
decide to make a *tart we should advise you to do 
*o only if you are quite sure that you can dispose 
of your produce locally and not in the open market. 

rj P1 uM tS Tf° Brow under greenhouse stage 

U. W.) -The mere vigorous of the varieties of Be¬ 
gonia ltex will do well under such conditions. Fit- 
toma argyoneura and F. Peareei, pretty creeping 
plants with handsomely marked leaves. Panicum 
vanegatum, and Tradcscantia zebrina. will answer, 
or Ferns. Adiantum cuneatum, Pteris cretica, P. c. 
alho lineata, Nephrodium molle corvmblferum, and 
W ood ward in radicans will do well, while of the Sela- 
g incl las you can grow S. cw*la, S. Kraussiana, and 
h. k. aurea with, along the edge, if free from 
dnp, a row of Strcptocarpus. You might aLso try 
r arfngium grande, Ficus repens, and Stenotaphrum 
gl a brum variegatum, a rapid creeping Grass with 
white striped leaves. Tim roots at every joint, and 
soon covers a large space. 

TREES AND 8IIRUBS. 

Pruning Laurels (Erb).-The best time to cut 
down your Laurel-hedge will be during the months of 
March or April, a* then the young growths made 
following the cutting down get firm before the 
■winter If the cutting down is too long deferred a 
sharp frost i« apt to nip the shoot* if a cold, damp 
autumn follows a gross summer growth. 

Hawthorns from seed OF. T.).-The common 
Hawthorn is easily raised from seed. The haws are 
gathered when ripe, and should he stored Jn sand so 
a* to get rid of the cuter coating. Sow the seed 
in the spring in ordinary garden soil, and then move 
tile seedlings in a year's tune to their permanent 
quarters. Seedlings of the Thorn can be bought very 
cheaply from tree nurserymen. 

Hydrangeas, Increasing (Beginner, 11. J. T ) 
-lo have large trusses of bloom, one head to a 
plant, cuttings of the ripened wood should be se¬ 
cured in the autumn, about Augifst., each placed 
separately in a pot filled with loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, removing the two bottom leaves. Press the 
cuttings in firmly, and after watering and allowing 
the soil to settle, keep them under handlights in the 
greenhouse or on a shelf. By the spring the cut- 
tings will have rooted, and may be potted on as de- 


- March the plants should be gone 

over and the shoots pruned hard back to a strong 
bud at the base. It is in this pruning that the 
amateur often errs, as he is afraid to cut off too 
much, and, as a result, the flower clusters arc 
smaller and the plants more leggy by the time they 
are in bloom than if the pruning had'been more 
severe. Give the plants, when growing freely, a 
mulch of rotten manure, and if the weather is dry 
during the summer water freely. See also note 
page 728. 

FRUIT. 

Cankered Apple-tree (H. Neblett).-Th*nk you 
th ® P\ ece b , ar H °* y° ur Apple-tree, which has 
been badly attacked by canker, which Is usually 
ascribed to a fungus on the bark and wood. The 
real cause of the trouble is found in the tree roots hav- 
mg gone too deep into poor, sour eoil, in which they 
fail to find the needful food to enable stout, healthy 
wood to be formed. We should advise you to have 
the trees carefully lifted, have any coarse downward 
roots cut off. then replant more shallow than before, 
adding wood-ashes, soot, and some lime to the soil 
ftHed m round the roots. In about a month prune 
out all shoots that show canker, and dress with 
caustic alkali solution. 

VEGETABLES. 

Treatment of horse-manure (Kent ).—Put your 
horse-manure into a large heap in any out-of-the-way 
part of the garden, turning it every three or four 
days, at the same time well damping the whole with 
house-slop-t, sewage, or clear water to cause it to 
decay. After some three weeks of this treatment, 
the manure will be in flue condition to dig into the 
vegetable or flower quarters or be used as a mulch 
k 8UC !‘ 118 A PP le *» Pears, Gooseberries, 
Currants, Raspberries, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Insect In soil (Engel ).—The only living thing we 
were able to find in the small sample of soil sent 
was a bulb-mite, which might possibly iujure the 
roots of plants which it could reach. Try the effect 
or one of the eoil fumigants. There was the dead 
body of a two-winged fly, the grub of which probably 
lives on decaying matter in the soil. 

Uses of sheep-manure (Thot. BuHer).-It can 
he dug into the ground after having been thinly 
spread over the surface. It also makes an excellent 
liquid-manure, either for pot plants or such things 
as Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Roses, and other plant* in 
the flower garden. Care must be taken to dilute it 
as strong liquid-manure of any kind may injure 
tender plant*. Time ought also to be allowed for 
the thick substance to sink to the bottom, so that 
the liquid is as free from organic matter as possible 
If it is mixed with freshly-cut turf and laid in a heap 
for twelve months the mixture will be excellent for 
Grapes, Strawberries, and all kinds of fruits grown 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Beginner, H. J. T.—l, No doubt the nurseryman 
who supplied you with the Sophora japonica could 
do so again, as. in query three, you say you have a 
The °* n - y W£ *yJ s to « row tfie Plants on 
yourself from cuttings. This will take a few years 
"• *°u cannot do better than plant some of the 
many fine Lilacs we now have. 5. Here, again, the 

?EL Way £ E A row , J on the P lant /rom a cutting, 
rubbing out all the side shoots up to the height you 
want the stem to be. When sending several queries 
please read our rules as to putting each one on a 

separate sheet of paper.- Middlesex .-You may 

cut off any exhausted flowers, but there ie no need 

of any pruning whatever.-A’rb.-The only way will 

be to lift the Celery and clear out all the slugs you 
can And and then lay the plant* in under a north 
wail,using them up as quickly as you can. LimingwiJl 
do no good so late in the season.-T. H. R.—With¬ 

out knowing the constituents of the manure you 
mention, we cannot say what crops it would benefit. 
—7 , B i e .9 inr }er, H. J. T.—l, See reply to “ Cannas,’* 
re keeping Cannas," in our issue of November 19th, 
page 694. 8, Of course, all plants are liable to suffer 

when growing under the *hadc of trees.- M. E. P. 

—The only chance of your succeeding in your dis¬ 
trict with Magnolia grandiflora is to try it on a 
wall, and even then, in your district (Northampton), 
we doubt very much whether it will do any good. 
You will find an article dealing with the " Vninp nf 


RAXES or FLART8 ARE FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — E. a. — l, Escallonia 
macrantha; 2, Ceanothus azure us; 8, Magnolia, must 

have flowers; 4, Spireea sp., must have flowers.- 

H. H.- Cotonea*ter fngida.-if. H. T. Brooks.- We 

cannot undertake to name florist flowers. 

Names of fruits.-G. IF.-l, Carlisle Codlin: 2, 
- i Erencli Crab; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 4. Old Non* 

i/ H ? d ™ ng ?K paniculata grandiflora (Beginner, [ )arcl1 ;,- D - T -Apples: 1, Red or Winter Haw* 

U. J. T.).—About March the plants should be cone • ° -- - ~ 


wSSnf n Blenheim Orange; 8, Lord Derby; 4 , 
9 Beaufln.—— IF.—Apple*: 1, King of the Pip! 
V‘ ns > \ Tower of Glamia ; 3, Golden Pippin.-- 
o-i ? oxs 0ran 8 e EiPPin; 2, Blenheim; 3, Mar* 
gii, 4, Kibriton.— -tareham .—Judging from the single 

ZZ'un? yo V en ? * vo i ,r A PP, le i3 Waltham Abbey 
Seed ing. -G. L. Court.—Yellow Apple probably 
email sample of Golden Noble; the other not recog. 
nwed.- Mrs. Dunbar .—Apple not recognised. 

®°° k . rec eived.-" A Book of Gardens." Ulus* 
co l ow . by Margaret H. Waterfleld, with 
Decorations by A. W. Graham Brown. Price 2s 6d 
net. T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh and London. . 


Bahlla - the old-fashioned big-flowering 
Pompon.—I shall be obliged if any reader can ten 
me where I can obtain the white and the vellow- 
flowenng varieties of this dwarf Dahlia. I have the 
red, which 1 believe i* called Rising Sun, and I wish 
to find the old white and yellow varieties, which 
seem, out of cultivation. The great virtues of these 
Dahlias are that they are dwarf, the big flowers 
show well up, and the plants require no staking.— 
J. £. Hope. ® 

PHOTOQRAPHS OF QARDEN8 
AND PLANT8. 

Wo ffko to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prise of -a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us in each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden 99 as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 


, , „ . - -r. .- Value of 

Wood-ashes in our issue of November 12th, page 680. 
—-C. *f. M— See reply to Philip Andrew, re 

Pruning Vines.” in our issue of November 26th, 

page 706.-Kent.—The best way is to burn all 

garden rubbish, such a* vegetable refuse, pruning* of 
shrubs and fruit-trees, etc., using the ashes when 
planting fruit-trees or sowing vegetable and flower- 

seeds.- B. M. H .—The best time to prune the Roses 

U in the early epring-say, in March—a* there, is 
then less risk of the young growths being injured by 

late frosts.- E. C.—lt one may judge by the leaves 

you send, the plants have been attacked by mildew 
and rust, and it also seem* to us that they have 
been starved. Without good foliage vou cannot 

expect good flowers.- E. J. A.-By far your best 

plan will bo to stretch chains between the poles, as 
tlie*e will lu*t for many years and there is less 
danger of their giving way than if you used ropes, 

which soon rot.-IF. G.-You should write to the 

Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, Vin- 
cent-«quare, Westminster, for •* The Rulea or Judg¬ 
ing,” price Is. 6d. 


Notes on the Photos sent In.— The one 

fault of most of the photos sent in for our com¬ 
petition is the solid blacky due in most cases 
to over-exposure Jrom indiscriminate snap¬ 
shotting in sunlight, \which exaggerates the 
shadows, or from haste in time exposures , also 
through the subject being taken when the light 
ts in the wrong direction. In the garden, the 
woodland , and flower work, there are always 
heavy shadows and colour values which need to 
be truthfully rendered, and this can only be 
done by giving ample exposure, using an ortho- 
chromatic plate. Under- development, too, is 
common. The plate has been lifted from the 
developer too soon, the resulting print showing 
want of brilliancy . Toning, too , needs atten - 
tion. Much double-toning is apparent , showing 
the need of thorough washing of prints before 
putting them into the toning-oath, or bv the use 
of a stale toning so.ution. Over-crowding is 
too often a serious error, many a picture being 
destroyed through this, a beautiful plant being 
often hidden in a maze of inferior things. 


Digitized b 


■v Google 


Carnage's bazaar.— On Tuesday, Novem¬ 
ber 22nd, Messrs. Gamage opened their 
Christmas bazaar, a large number of visitors 
being present. Anyone who cares to visit 
the establishment will be astonished at, the 
vast number of toys and working models on 
show. These have been gathered from all 
over the world, and include models of all 
sorts of animals, almost life-size. All the 
various present-day inventions, such as 
motor-boats, submarines, etc., are shown as 
working models in a large tank, while there 
is also a working model of a railway com¬ 
plete in every detail. India, Egypt, 'China, 
and Japan have also been laid under contri¬ 
bution, and provide characteristic displays. 
We advise our town readers to pay a visit to 
this mart, and trust that succees will follow 
the endeavours of the proprietor in his desire 
to cater for the youngsters. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


Japanese Cherries in November.— In re¬ 
ference to “ W.’s ” note on the autumnal tints 
of these trees, I would point out that all 
varieties of Japanese Cherries do not pre¬ 
sent this coloration. Prunus serrulata is one 
of the best for this purpose. J. M. Veitch is 
quite dull green when the leaves fall.—E. A. 
BUNYARD, Maidstone. 

Roses.—It would be useful if we had the 
bad points of certain Roses. With me Reine 
Marie Henriette and Coralliaa Have had to 
be discarded, as they mildew so badly. La 
France also does very badly, owing, I sup¬ 
pose, to something in the soil. I have tried 
it three or four times, and have finally 
abandoned it.—G. H. R. 


Coriaria terminalis.— In latitude and 
longitude, “S. A.” (if I interpret his initials 
aright) and I are near neighbours. I do not 
understand, therefore, why his experience 
and mine about this pretty shrub should be 
so different. He says it “seldom flowers” 
in the north. It has never failed to do, so 
with me, producing its curious racemes of 
amber-coloured fruit at the end of every 
branch.— Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 


Reinwardtia tetragyna.— This and R. tri- 
gyna are among the freest-flowering of green¬ 
house plants for autumn and winter. The 
blossoms are each about 1| inches across, of 
a yellow Colour in R. tetragyna and of a 
rich orange-yellow in R. trigyna. Both 
species are of a somewhat shrubby habit of 
growth and of easy culture. Red-spider is 
frequently very troublesome and must be 
kept in check, or the foliage is quickly dis- 
figured thereby. 

8olanum jasminoides. I have met with 
this—referred to in a recent issue—at various 
times, more frequently than elsewhere in the 
County of Norfolk. When spending a few 
days there last September— a good portion of 
the time having been spent in driving excur¬ 
sions—I noted how frequently this creeper 
was in evidence, and how well it succeeded. 
It certainly is a charming subject to plant for 
the draping of house-fronts, verandahs, and 
bare walls having a south-south-western 
aspect.—A. W. 


8ohlZOStyli8 ooeoinea.— This plant pro¬ 
vides an effective bit of colour in the green¬ 
house at the present time, and, apart from 
its decorative value in this structure, it is 
especially useful for cutting. Few things 
are of more easy culture, and the flowers, 
coming at the dullest season of the ye&r, are 
welcome by reason of their brilliancy, while 
the length of stem renders them of still 
greater use when cut. The plant is rarely 
seen in good condition as a permanent pot 
plant, but if the young pieces are planted 
separately on a moist rich soil in March 
few inches apart, they make capital plants 
for lifting and potting at the end of August. 
Six or eight in a 6-inch pot make very ser¬ 
viceable plants for many^jmrposefl.- 
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Roses for autumn blooming.— “ J. C.,” 

in a note under the above heading, inquires 
if it is usual for Dorothy Perkins Rose to 
flower in late autumn. It may interest him 
to learn that it always flowers with me at 
that period- not, of course, in the same pro¬ 
fuse manner that it does earlier in the eea- 
son, yet the crop of flowers is a fairly good 
one, which, needless to say, is always much 
appreciated. This flowering twice in the 
same season does not appear to have any ill- 
effect on the plants, as the first, or summer, 
crop of blooms is all that can be desired in 
every respect.—A. W. 

The Dogwood in the shrubbery.— At this 
dull season few things aTe more beautiful in 
the shrubbery or among the shrubs which 
skirt many long drives than large breaks of 
the common Dogwood (Cornus sanguinea), 
whose branches, with their shining, red 
colouring are so effective just now*. It is in¬ 
valuable at this season, as affording a much- 
needed brightness to many places, while the 
red, yellow-, and umber coloured tints of the 
leaves in autumn are very beautiful also. It 
is one of the shrubs which are apt to be over¬ 
looked when planting, and it may be worth 
noting now by those who have still planting 
ta do.—S. Mead. 

Euphorbia jacquinfaflora. — This is 
among the most brilliant of stove-flowering 
shrubs, and at this season of the year its 
beautiful arching sprays of brilliant-scarlet 
flowers in the exquisite setting of leaves 
create a quite unique effect. When used for 
decoration in a cut state care should be 
taken as each spray is severed from the 
parent plant to use one or other of the simple 
methods for preventing the exudation of the 
milk-like sap that flows so freely from mem¬ 
bers of this genus. One of the simplest I 
have found is to thrust the stems as soon as 
they are cut into some fine and very dry 
silver sand.—T. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus frag- 
rans).—More plants of this should be grown 
in gardens than there are at the present time. 
No doubt growers are induced to plant it 
near walls and to train its shoots thereon, 
mainly on account of the fact that the flowers 
are not so likely to be injured. I found one 
specimen so trained to a wall facing due 
south, but, instead of confining the branches 
to the wall, I allowed them to grow outwards 
at right angles and form a bush, and a great 
wealth of blossom resulted. More plants 
should be grown in pots in unheated green¬ 
houses. They are charming so treated.— 
Bourne Vale. 

Rose 8ouvenir de la Malmaison.— I quite 
agree with all that has of late been written 
with respect to this valuable autumnal- 
flowering Rose. I have planted a good many 
bush plants of it during the past three or 
four years, all of which have furnished a 
great wealth of blossom up to within the past 
fortnight. Larger blooms are produced in 
June and July, but with me they are not 


produced with anything like the freedom as 
is the case in autumn, hence the reason for 
styling it an autumn bloomer. It is a Rose 
which succeeds well on its own roots, and 
cuttings strike freely if inserted in an outside 
border early in October.—G. P. K. 

The Hybrid Neath.— The Hybrid Heath 
(Erica hybnda, or E. mediterranea hybrida, 
as it is frequently called) is now very beauti¬ 
ful, with its fine sprays of good purple floweis 
in the open, and apparently capable of stand¬ 
ing all the severe weather we receive 
throughout the greater part of the three 
kingdoms. More robust in every way than 
Erica carnea, its earlier blooming is also an 
advantage, and we can best appreciate this 
Heath when it has grown into a good bush 
several feet across and about a loot or so 
high. It grows freely in loam, although it 
may be supposed to like peat, which it cer¬ 
tainly does ; but lime should, as far as pos¬ 
sible, be avoided.—S. A. 

Solanum oris.oum —It would be instruc 
tive to many, no doubt, could we have a 
little interchange of experience regarding 
the hardiness of Solanum crispum in tlio 
colder parts of the United Kingdom—for 
example, in Yorkshire, the Higher parts of 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and Westmore¬ 
land, and into Scotland, as well as in the 
colder parts of Ireland. I think we shall 
find it hardy almost throughout Ireland, the 
greater part of England, and a considerable 
part of Scotland. In the last it should be 
hardy on the w r est coast for a considerable 
way north, and on the east coast when on dry 
soil. I know it does well in some south-west 
of Scotland gardens, and also on the Argyll 
and Ross-shire coasts, but a little wider in¬ 
formation is desirable.- Soot. 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata).—This shrub deserves to be more 
extensively grown. In northern counties it 
would probably not be a success if grown in 
the open borders, but in the southern coun¬ 
ties it does well so grown. About twenty 
years ago I had a small branch given me. 
I rooted it, and the young plant was put into 
a border near a potting-shed door. In a few 
years the shrub nad attained to a large size. 
Some of the branches were secured to the 
wall, but the plant grew so. rapidly, and 
flowered so freely, that after a time no at¬ 
tempt was made to train it, and it quickly 
formed a big bush. In June and July, when 
the flowers w r ere open, this specimen formed 
a very striking feature in the garden. The 
soil was rather clayey. The dense green of 
the foliage is very effective all the year 
round.— Bourne Vale. 

The Daleario land wort in winter.— In 
late November it takes a good deal to rival 
in vividness of green the mounds of some of 
the Mossy Saxifrages, but there is one plant 
which does so, while it has an aspect quite 
its own. This is the Balearic Sandwort 
(Arenaria balearica), now exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful on a moist, retaining wall, and forming a 
Ulose veil of the most vivid verdure. It lies 
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ao closely to-the etones that it appears to be 
almost pressed down upon them, and the 
whole character of the dainty little green 
leaves of the plant harmonises so well with 
the position it occupies, clinging to the 
atones, that the picture is a really pretty 
one. A moist, shady wall of porous stone 
suits it admirably, and nothing can well be 
prettier, save its later appearance, when it 
is spangled in spring with charming little 
white flowers.—S. Arnott. 

The double-flowered Arable.— As re¬ 
cently mentioned in these pages, this has in 
many cases flowered with unusual freedom 
during the present autumn. When recently 
visiting Peckham Rye Park, it was pointed 
out to me that the pigeons played great havoc 
with the flowers of the double variety, while 
they left those of the single form alone. Even 
in the autumn the damage done by the'se birds 
was very manifest, and I was assured that in 
the spring, when the plants were full of bloom, 
it was very much worse. As pigeons seem 
to thrive particularly well in or near populous 
centres, where, owing to their confiding 
manner, they are largely fed by passers-by, it 
may be pointed out that, though attractive 
in. appearance, they are destructive, for other 
spring flowers are sometimes attacked by 
them, and in summer the Tufted Pansies are 
occasionally pulled to pieces.—X. 

Chrysanthemums for cutting.—I used to 
go to a lot of trouble growing the decorative 
varieties in pots, to provide cut flowers during 
the autumn and winter. But for a few sea¬ 
sons I have grown the October and Novem¬ 
ber-flowering varieties in the border, and 
potted them up at the end of September. 
The young plants are put out in May, stopped 
twice, and have a few stakes put to them to 
keep the growths together. The ground is 
mulched in summer, to minimise watering. 
About ten dayB before they are lifted, the 
spade is passed round them, to lessen the 
check of lifting. The plants are lifted about 
the end of September or beginning of Octo¬ 
ber, put into 10-inch pots, and staked out. 
They may then be put into Peach or empty 
Tomato-houses, or, in fact, anywhere where 
space is available. Of course, the foliage 
suffers somewhat by this process, but that is 
immaterial when the flowers are only wanted 
for cutting. I have not tried this method 
with the December-flowering varieties, but I 
hardly fancy it would be very satisfactory. 
Perhaps, if any of your readers have tried 
them thus, they will kindly say so.— Stone- 
grave. 

Bougainvillea glabra.- In reference to the 
note on this beautiful creeper (page 708) in 
a recent issue, the writer alludes to the in¬ 
fluence which sunlight exerts on the colour 
of the bracts. This brings to mind a circum¬ 
stance with regard to this matter, which came 
under my notice some few years ago. I was 
one day looking through a gentleman’s garden 
in North Wales, and, to my astonishment, 
saw what appeared to be a plant of Bougain¬ 
villea flowering in great profusion at the out¬ 
side end of a greenhouse. On inquiring fur¬ 
ther into the matter, it turned out to be a 
branch which had escaped through the top 
ventilator, and that had been allowed to grow 
away at will in full sunshine. I have never 
before nor since seen anything to equal the 
freedom with which the flowers w T ere pro¬ 
duced and the wonderfully bright colour of 
the bracts. The then head gardener men¬ 
tioned that a gentleman who had seen it a 
short time previous to my visit remarked that 
he had never met with the bracts so richly 
coloured in this country before, and that the 
colour was equal to what may be seen on 
^lamts growing in warmer countries abroad.— 

Nasturtiums. —When on a holiday in 
September I came across a Norfolk cottage 
garden where the dividing hedge between it 
wid the one adjoining, and some fifty yards 
in length, was clothed from end to end with 
tall-growing Nasturtiums. The hedge would 
be from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, and the 
Nasturtiums had rambled about, of their own 
free will all over its surface. The colours of 
the flowers ranged from golden yellow to 
deep scarlet, ana were abundantly produced. 
The effect when seen as I did, with the sun 
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shining full on the hedge was gorgeous, and 
can be more easily imagined than described. 
—A. W. 

--Evidently the Norfolk air and soil 

suit the Nasturtium, for when visiting 
Cromer in the early days of September I 
daily passed the front garden of a fisherman’s 
cottage within a few yards of the beach, in 
which the Nasturtium, in mixed colours, had 
been sown. The plants had overrun all 
the garden from the sireet wall to the 
window's of the cottage, and, supported by the 
other plants originally put there, had spread 
all over the garden, all that was visible being 
a mass of vari coloured flowers. The same 
thing was noticeable all over the town, while 
in Sheringham some hedges planted behind 
the wall which divided the garden from the 
street were wreathed in flowers.—T. 

Morlna longifolla. —I was pleased to notice 
"An Amateur’s ” note on M. longifolia. It 
is a plant which does extremely well here, 
and is perfectly hardy. Planted about eight 
years ago, it has made a fine specimen, and 
when in bloom is much admired. The 
border in which it is grown is of a retentive, 
rather clayey nature, Fairly deep, but in good 
order—that is, it is sufficiently well drained 
to prevent water-lodging, an important point 
in heavy soil. While not shaded, the plant 
in question is situated close to a large Tree- 
Peeony, which no doubt shelters it from 
direct and scorching sun-rays during the 
period of grow th. A year ago I saw another 
Morina, which was labelled as M. Walli- 
chiana; but, in my opinion, it was simply 
M. longifolia under another name—at least, 
the difference, if any, was infinitesimal. 
“An Amateur” omits to state that the leaves 
of M. longifolia, when bruised, are aromatic, 
although, perhaps, the odour may not be 
agreeable to everyone. It is easily propa¬ 
gated by seed ; and only during the present 
week, while the border in which it is grown 
was being tidied up, my attention was drawn 
to a fine colony of healthy self-sown seed¬ 
lings in the neighbourhood of the specimen. 
M. longifolia is undoubtedly worthy of in¬ 
clusion in every collection of hardy plants. 
—Kirkcudbright. 

Rhus typhlna (Stag’s-horn Sumach).— 
Among the several Sumachs which possess 
great autumn beauty, no species is better 
worth cultivation than this. It is a native 
of the eastern side of North America, and 
there attains the dimensions of a small tree 
20 feet or more high. The leaves vary much 
in size according to the richness of the soil 
in which the tree is growing, and also to £he 
age of the tree. On young specimens and 
on those cut hard back each year they will 
measure 2 feet to 3 feet in length, and are 
made up of numerous toothed, pointed 
leaflets. Whilst the stately proportions of 
the foliage render this Rhus very orna¬ 
mental during the summer, it is in autumn, 
when the leaves turn a brilliant red, that its 
greatest beauty appears. At that time, too, 
the fruit, which is borne in dense, upright 
bunches, is of a deep velvety-crimson. This 
Sumach is easily propagated by cuttings 
made of the fleshy roots, which "should be 
2 inches or so long, and if made in spring 
can be planted out-of-doors in a well-worked 
piece of ground. Where room can be spared, 
it is best to plant it in a large group, and to 
cut it hard back before growth commences in 
spring, afterwards restricting the growth to 
one or two shoots. By this means strong 
shoots are produced, while the leaves are 
much larger than those borne by unpruned 
plants. 

The Black Mulberry ac a town tree.— No 

more striking example of the value of the 
Black Mulberry as a town tree can be in¬ 
stanced than a fine example which grows in 
a garden belonging to the Girdlers’ Company, 
in Basinghall-strect, E.C. This garden is 
about 12 yards long by 11 yards wide, and is 
shut in on all sides by high buildings, yet 
in it there is a fine Mulberry-tree, which iR 
said to have been there when the Fire of 
London occurred. The tree is now from 
30 feet to 35 feet high, with a trunk 49 inches 
in girth at 4 feet from the ground. Its 
general health is good, though in one part 
of the trunk a weak place occurs, due to the 
neglect of a dead branch many years ago. 


This bad place was cleaned out and filled up 
with cement and tar a few years since, and 
the progress of decay has apparently been 
checked. Fine crops of fruit' are borne 
regularly, though, as may be expected from 
the neighbourhood, the fruit is plentifully 
besprinkled with soot. The Honourable 
Company of the Girdlers is very proud Of 
their tree, and spare no pains to ensure ite 
being kept in as good condition as is pos¬ 
sible considering its surroundings. Within 
a short distance of this particular example 
several other Mulberry-trees are growing, 
proving that it cannot be due altogether to 
chance that this tree thrives so well in the 
centre of the City of London.—D. 

The Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum).—This is usually grown on a wall, and 
very effective it is so treated. But it is as a 
bush that I now wish to refer to it. I have 
only seen one specimen, and that was in a 
churchyard, but it was so effective—growing 
amongst evergreen shrubs—that I thought the 
plant ought to be so cultivated more gene¬ 
rally. It is very accommodating as regards 
pruning, and may be cut into the shape of a 
bush and yet flower freely. I find it a good 

f ilan to mix some old mortar-rubble and simi- 
ar material, such as bits of broken bricks, 
with the ordinary soil, especially if the latter 
be at all clayey. The shoots on plants so 
grown ripen and flower freely.— Bourne 
Vale. 

—— This is now in fine condition, and its 
bright yellow flowers are very effective. Its 
beauty depends very largely on the way it is 

E runed or trained. If closely spurred in, its 
eauty is greatly curtailed; but if all the 
eurent year’s growth is allowed to grow at 
full length and hang gracefully from the wall 
or other support, it is really very handsome, 
and it keeps on flowering from November 
right up to the spring. If one lot of bloom 
gets cut off by frost, it soon develops a fresh 
lot on the return of milder weather. In the 
spring it can be pruned in closely and all the 
old or weakly wood cut out, for if too much 
crowded, the shoots become weakly, and do 
not attain sufficient length £f?be effective. It 
looks well mingling with some evergreen 
climber. 

Luoulia gratisslma.- I read with interest 
the note on this plant in the issue of Novem¬ 
ber 26th (page 704). For more than ten years 
I grew a plant on the south side of a green¬ 
house measuring 60 feet by 18 feet. When I 
first took charge of the garden in question, 
the plant was in a sickly condition, and it 
was certainly growing in the wrong position. 
Late in spring the border was top-dressed 
with good turfy loam, the roof just above the 
plant was shaded during the hottest part of 
the summer, and the leaves were kept quite 
clean with sponge and clean water. Carefiff 
watering was necessary. By the end of the 
summer the plant had made satisfactory 
1 growth, and a few clusters of flowers de¬ 
veloped. During the winter less water was 
given, and, again, similar summer treatment 
was followed by a grand crop of flowers. The 
plant covered about 80 square feet of glass 
roof, and nearly every autumn it bore about 
seventy trusses of flowers. No pruning was 
done. It is essential to success to get the 
shoots well ripened, and 1 find a south-west 
aspect the best for the plant.—G. G. B. 

- Among greenhouse shrubs flowering 

now there is nothing to equal this. Indeed, in 
its every aspect it is a noble plant when in 
I bloom, not the least attractive feature being 
the delightful fragrance of the flowers. Re¬ 
cently I saw a very fine plant bearing about 
thirty of its handsome heads of pink blos¬ 
soms, the largest being equal to a good-sized 
head of Hydrangea. It is to be regretted 
1 that this handsome shrub is not more gener- 
j ally grown, particularly in quite cool struc- 
| tures, such as suit the Camellia, this 
temperature being ample to keep this fine 
Himalayan subject in perfect health and 
vigour.—T. 


Notes Of tllO WOOk. —The Editor will be 
grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
This is a pale yellow flowered border variety 
of considerable merit, freedom, and above 
all, a constitution better suited to endure the 
ever varying changes of our climate than are 


| in the so-called light and warm soils, which 
appear either not to contain the food sup¬ 
plies essential to good Carnation cultivation, 

I or to adversely affect the plants because of 
| the fluctuating conditions of the eoil through 
many weeks of the year. Hence, the experi¬ 
ences gained in localities are an infinitely 
better guide to the planter than any rule of 
thumb method or suggestions. In a general 
way, however, Carnation layers will be safer 
transplanted to a frame till March, or 



Flowers of Carnation Queen Alexandra. 


manv of its kind. In point of flower and 
petal quality it is comparable to that gener¬ 
ally well known yellow-flow ered variety Miss 
Audrey Campbell. The plant, however, is 
hardier, we think, certainly taller, and with 
a distinct somewhat ascending habit of 
growth rather than the reflexing, recurving 
leaf characteristics of some other varieties. 
The variety appears not to object to a rather 
strong loamy soil, and like, not a few r , other 
sorts is often enough happier in such than 


potted and transplanted at the time stated. 
I If to the above-named, Daffodil is added, a 
j trio of excellent yellow-flowered border varie¬ 
ties will be assured. 


Gladiolus primulinus hybrids. AH ad 

mirers of the Gladiolus who are not wedded 
to the symmetrical form of the best of the 
gandavcnsis hybrids should try a few' of the 
hybrids obtained by crossing Gladiolus 
primulinus with G. gandavensis. As exhi¬ 


bited in 1910, these have been most attrac¬ 
tive both in shape and in colouring. The 
hooded form of G. primulinus is apparent in 
the shape of the flowers, but the variety of 
soft colouring is charming, there being pale 
yellow, pink, and salmon in several lovely 
shades. Treated in the same way ae the 
ordinary gandavensis hybrids, these varie¬ 
ties ought to become favourites. — S. A. 


FLOWERS AND BUTTERFLIES. 
“Madame Butterfly” inquires, in the 
issue of November 26th, page 716, for flowers 
which attract butterflies. I have counted as 
many as eighteen Red Emperors and Tor¬ 
toiseshells on one bloom of Buddleia 
Veitchiana, and have found them on the 
plant all the summer and autumn. —Emily M. 
Hindley, Bourtoiiy Dorset. 

--I have seen the finest and mwt 

beautiful butterflies, as also superbly-coloured 
humble-bees, or, as commonly termed, 
Dumbledores, greedily feeding on giant single 
Sunflowers, until so charged with nectar a-s 
to be almost intoxicated or incapable of 
motion, and thus easily caught. I have seen 
these insects in the autumn also feeding 
greedily on the broad bracts of Sedum spec- 
tabile. Specially so was that the case at 
Heckfield Place in the Tate Mr. Wildsmith’s 
time, as he used that Sedum largely in some 
long borders margining the broad path 
running through the kitchen garden. He 
always called it S. Telephium, but evidently 
incorrectly. Sunflowers are easily raised 
from seed, and the Sedum is quite hardy, and 
easily increased by division or by cuttings. — 
A. D. 

-In reply to “Madame Butterfly,” I 

may say that there is no flower so attractive 
to autumn butterflies as Sedum spectabile, 
which comes into blossom about mid-Sep- 
tember, simultaneous!)’ with the birth of 
most Red Admirals. It is a wonderful sight 
on a sunny day to see these magnificent 
creatures fanning their wings to and fro in 
company with the gorgeous Peacocks and 
their less brilliant, but yet beauteous, rela¬ 
tives, the small Tortoiseshells. Here, too, 
in certain seasons may be found their deli¬ 
cately - pencilled congeners, the Painted 
Ladies, besides a whole host of bumble-bees 
and of that autumnal imitator of the honey¬ 
bee, Eristalis tenax. Seeing that three of 
the four above-named butterflies feed on the 
Stinging Nettle in their larval state, it stands 
to reason that they will be more plentiful in 
places where this painful plant abounds. 
Among other flowers beloved of butterflies 
may be mentioned Michaelmas Daisies, 
Scabious of various sorts, but especially the 
Devil’s Bit and the Hemp Agrimony.— 
G. H. Raynor. 

-- The butterflies mentioned on page 716 

as members of the Vanessa family are late 
in making their appearance (not much before 
the beginning of September), and, conse¬ 
quently, it would be tho later flowers— i.c ., 
those blooming from that time through early, 
autumn—that would prove attractive. The 
small Tortoiseshell (Vanessa urtica) comes 
earlier in the year, and is not included in 
those named in the query. The later kinds 
are partial to the large-flowered Asters, Ver¬ 
benas, and late flowers of Monarda didyma, 
but far and away the most attractive flowers 
are Sedum spectabile and its variety atropur- 
pureum. An exceptionally pretty sight is 
fhrnished in autumn by half-a-dozen Red 
Admirals settling on anil hovering about a 
good group of the Sedum. Clumps may be 
planted at once in any sunny position, a deep 
ordinary garden soil suiting it admirably. 
The variety at present is considerably dearer 
than the type. Mention above of Verbenas 
reminds me to note that earlier in the season 
they prove a great attraction to the humming¬ 
bird hawk moth, one of many insects that 
may be very numerous one Year and very 
scarce another, and always noticeable for its 
peculiar and rapid flight.— E. B. S. 

-This is a subject that has interested 

me for many years, and probably the result 
of my experience may be interesting to 
“Madame Butterfly,” page 716. An impor¬ 
tant point to bear in mind is that, though a 
few examples of the three kinds mentioned 
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may be meb with on bright, sunny days in 
late spring, they do not appear in quantity 
till at the earliest the latter part of July or 
beginning of August. It is, for this reason, 
obvious that flowers only which bloom during 
August and September, or, given very fine 
weather, into October, are likely to attract 
them. Of all our garden tlowers that attract 
these showy butterflies, the foremost place is 
undoubtedly held by Sedura spectabile, as, 
given fine weather, the massive heads of-pink 
blossoms may be seen plentifully sprinkled 
with the three species mentioned, and the 
small Tortoiseshell in addition, all busy im¬ 
bibing the nectar with which the flowers of 
this Sedum are so plentifully supplied. It 
seems to have a somewhat soothing effect 
upon them, as after a time they do nof; fly 
with their usual vigour, and, furthermore, 
they can be easily caught. A strange thing 
is tnat the flowering of this Sedum is Followed 
by an influx of these butterflies, for often till 
the blossoms expand not one can be seen. I 
have had under my observation a clump of 
this Sedum growing in a courtyard in Lon¬ 
don, and directly the earliest blossoms opened 
in the first days of September, they were 
visited by two or three specimens of the small 
Tortoiseshell, though I had not seen a single 
one previously, nor do I know of any Nettles 
in the neighbourhood on which the larvte may 
have fed. Aa long as these Scdums con¬ 
tinued to flower, so long did the butterflies 
appear on bright days. Next to the Sedum 
come the different kinds of Scabious, and 
after these the following are all very attrac¬ 
tive, Sunflowers of all kinds, Zinnias, Mari¬ 
golds, Nicotiaua, Peppermint in flower, Eupa- 
toriums of sorts, and the common Ragwort. 
Of shrubs the most noticeable aro the com¬ 
mon Privet, the little North American shrub, 
Itea virginica, whose spikes of white flowers 
bear a considerable resemblance to those of 
some of the shrubby Veronicas, the Brambles, 
and, last of all, the globular heads of the 
Ivy. In the west of England, Escallonia mon- 
tevidensis is quite hardy, and flowers pro¬ 
fusely towards the end of the summer. There 
it appears to be remarkably attractive to 
these showy butterflies, but it is not suffi¬ 
ciently hardy for many parts of the country. 
One thing to bear in mind in any attempt to 
acclimatise these butterflies is that the above 
flowers are (probably from their abundant 
supply of nectar) particularly attractive to 
the perfect insects, but not to the larvae, on 
which the supply of butterflies depends. Of 
the three mentioned by your correspondent, 
the caterpillars of the Red Admiral and the 
Peacock feed chiefly on the common Nettle, 
and those of the large Tortoiseshell principally 
on the leaves of the Elm. The small Tortoise¬ 
shell, when in the larva state, also feeds on the 
Nettle, eo that a wild spot where these weeds 
flourish will play an important part in the 
supply of these showy butterflies. X. 


MECONOPSIS INTEGRIFOLIA. 
Since my notes on the Meconopsis, appear¬ 
ing on pages 725-6, were written, I have had 
a quite new, and altogether unexpected, ex¬ 
perience with regard to the above plant. This 
so emphasises my remark, that the cultivator 
“ has everything to learn respecting the new 
arrival,” that I place the readers of Gar¬ 
dening in possession of the circumstances 
without more ado. I had always believed the 
plant to be like other Meconopsids—viz., of 
biennial duration only, building up a fine 
rosette of leaves in, say, 1910, and producing 
a good flowering in the June of 1911. That 
view has now to be modified. Seeds—home- 
saved in 1909—were sown early in October of 
that year, according to the directions laid 
down in my note on the subject. The result¬ 
ing voung plants were subsequently potted 
singly, and by the end of April were trans¬ 
ferred to pots 5 inches across. Early in June, 
or possibly at the end of May, of the present 
year, the plants were set out in the open gar¬ 
den, having in the meantime become well 
established in their pots. Progress during 
the next few months was good, but, after re¬ 
turning home late in September, after a brief 
absence, I found, to my dismay, that some 
of the plants were sending up their flower- 
spikes. As a matter of fact, nearly the one- 


half of my little stock was doing what I was 
helpless to avoid, and, encouraged, doubtless, 
to some extent by the fine September weather 
this year experienced, the plants flowered 
during October, or in exactly twelve months 
from the sowing of the seeds. The net result 
of it all was disappointing in the extreme— 
the inflorescence but about half the height 
and strength it should have been, the flowerr., 
of course, fewer and proportionately smaller. 
I have never known the Himalayan species 
of the genus to behave in this way, and I did 
not expect this latest acquisition to be any 
more erratic than they. The flowered plants, 
apart from their short duration, are, of 
course, dead, and have given no seeds. Un¬ 
fortunately, the experience is not an isolated 
one, Mr. W. E. Milner, Totley Hall, having 
been similarly disappointed in the colder dis¬ 
trict of Sheffield. Unfortunately, tob, the 
cultivator can do little or nothing to prevent 
such things occurring. To sow the seeds as 
soon as possible after their maturing, to en¬ 
courage the plants to make steady growth till 
planting-out time arrives, and after this to 
endeavour to secure the finest possible de¬ 
velopment of the rosettes during the year, is, 
or should be, the aim of all. To modify this, 
or to starve the plants in small pots at a time 
when free growth should be in progress, 
would be to wilfully curtail the chances of 
complete success, and will not bear a second 
thought. At the same time, it may be worth 
while to consider the advisability of a par¬ 
tial seed-sowing two months later—say, 
during the first half of December—instead of 
October, as now. As I have remarked, the 
cultivator has everything to learn for him¬ 
self, and experiment is the only way. As yet 
this high mountaineer may have little 
caprices of its own, which, by humouring, we 
may overcome, and which must be overcome 
ere the fulness of the beauty of this unique 
plant stands revealed. E. H. Jenkins. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Casbinia fulvida.— Outdoor flowers have 
nearly all gone, and we are left with but 
little material for cutting from the garden 
in the shape of bloom. We are, therefore, 
glad to fall back upon evergreen foliage to 
supplement flowers from under glass. One 
of the most useful kinds of foliage we have 
now and for some time during the winter 
is that of Cassinia fulvida, which I see occa¬ 
sionally mentioned in the gardening papers. 
I saw a bowl of this a few days ago in a 
room, and it was very pretty, as it always 
is at this season. The young shoots are 
prettier than the old ones, all the branches 
and the underside of the leaves being of a 
pretty yellow, while the upper surface of the 
leaves is green. The leaves are small and 
the whole appearance of the branches re¬ 
minds one of a kind of golden Heath. Ama¬ 
teurs should try this shrub, which, by the 
way, was in flower until lately, although the 
blooms? which are tiny, in flat heads, and of 
a dull white, are not of much account. This 
shrub is quite hardy in the open or on a 
wall. 

Protection of tender plants on walls. 
—One of the things we amateurs are liable 
to err in is that of the protection of tender 
plants on walls. This is a point I have been 
trying to learn something about, and I have 
been disappointed to find how little informa¬ 
tion we get upon the subject. I am begin¬ 
ning to find out that it is easy to give too 
much shelter to some of these tender plants 
wdien on walls, or, for that matter, in the 
open as well, and I hope the experienced will 
not cavil at me for broaching the subject and 
giving the resulte of my experience, small 
though it may be. I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that I have in the past erred through 
affording the plants too much protection, 
rather than too little, and that through this 
the plants were crippled in spring, just when 
they should have been growing in a natural 
way. Mv practice at first was to cover some 
tender climbers and wall shrubs with rough 
canvas or thin old sacking and also with 
garden mats. Now I find that that is all 
right, so far as the actual winter protection 
consists, but that this shelter induces soft, 
premature growth, and that this is either 


destroyed or. badly injured when the cover¬ 
ing comes to be removed in spring and an 
attack is made upon it by late frosts, which 
seem the bane of gardeners. It is all very 
well to say, “ Cover the plant# up every 
evening,” but it ie not so easily carried'out, . 
especially- by the amateur who has business 
to attend t-o and is frequently kept late at it, 
as well as by many others. It simply cannot 
be done, and I see that those who protect 
more thinly and allow the shelter to remain 
on longer come off best in the long run. 
Thin Spruce branches serve capitally, and 
some open stuff, such as fish nets, supple¬ 
mented when necessary with a few branches, 
is very helpful. 


Mice and Croc uses. --Those who have 
gardens troubled with mice, both the 
“ brotherhood ” of the house and of tire 
field, and who love their Crocuses, should 
examine the places where the latter are be¬ 
ginning to appear. If they see that the 
Crocuses are eaten through at the base of the 
incipient growths, and that the corms also 
are being eaten, they should take some pre¬ 
cautions to rid their gardens of the mice in 
some way or other if they do not want to 
have many gaps in the Crocus bloom in the 
spring. Experience has already taught me 
the necessity of destroying these mice as soon 
as possible, either by means of traps or 
poison, although the latter involves some 
risk where poultry are allowed. But no well- 
ordered garden should have poultry in it, 
and a little shielding of the poison will pre¬ 
vent any of the wild birds from taking it. 
Borne poisons are of such a nature that the 
domestic cat or dog will not touch them, but 
the danger is that they may eat the poisoned 
mice, although the well-fed cat or dog will 
hot consider the mouse a toothsome enough 
morsel. Traps are certainlv the safer, and 
Crocus lovers ought to use them if mice are 
about. 

The Round-leaved Lady’s Smock.—O ne 
of my gardening friends, who is just a little 
pedantic in his ideas for an amateur of cer¬ 
tain tastes like myself, has a good deal of 
contempt for the cruciferous plants, and the 
homely Wallflower and many other fragrant 
old favourites are not among the plants 
which claim his special admiration on ac¬ 
count of this prejudice against the crucifers. 
But he stretches a point in favour of Carda- 
mine rotundifolia—a fact which shows a con¬ 
siderable amount of inconsistency—at least, 
so it appears to me. He has a great many 
hardy plants, and his collection seems to 
be quite "up-to-date” in every way—so much 
so, indeed, that, metaphorically, it makes ray 
mouth water to look at his flowers. This 
plant does not appeal very much to me, 
“but then,” he tells me, "it blooms very 
early and come* in useful for cutting when 
we have few flowers, except bulbous ones 
which bloom at this season and are suitable 
for cutting.” “It grows on one’s affections,” 
he rrvs ; and as he ought to know, I hope 
that I, Also, may come to like Cardamine 
rotundifolia better than I do at present. It 
bae rounded, roughish leaves, and heads of 
small white flowers. My critical friend savs 
that it will grow anywhere, but that it should 
have a sunny place and a dryish soil for 
early bloom, although it likes a moist one in 
summer. It is, he says. increased by division 
or from seeds ; but he has given me a bit to 
grow myself, so.that I shall soon be able to 
decide whether it grows in favour with me 
or no. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


Management of lawns.— The suggestion 
at page 711 that lawns need mowing all 
through the winter will not bear considera¬ 
tion. Golf-greens are, no doubt, highly fed 
with manures to create growth, and, aB golf 
goes on all through the winter in open 
weather, the green-keeper has to use his 
mower frequently, that his patrons may be 
satisfied. But it would be only by constant 
feeding with manures such a condition of 
things could be sustained. On private lawns, 
as a rule, in ordinary winters, little grovrth is 
evidenced after the middle of November, ex¬ 
cept the season be unusually open and mild. 
But even then it would be trifling, and the 
herhagp had far better luvleft to furnish a 
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natural protection to the roots from severe 
frost, as also to help the Grass to make 
strong root-growth in the spring. Manuring 
is, in the case of private lawns, far too much 
neglected. By constant mowing, vegetable 
matter is being as regularly removed, and 
nothing is added to make good the inevitable 
exhaustion. But these fertilising agents, un¬ 
less in the form of soil or solid manures, are 
best applied to lawns in February and the 
early spring months. Then they furnish a 
stimulus for the entire season.—D. 


WALL HAREBELL 
(Campanula muralis). 

This, which comes to us from Dalmatia, is 
the best edging plant I ever used—hardy, 
free, rapid of increase, and a useful plant 
in every way. Of its dense and great beauty 
of bloom I can givo no better idea than is 
conveyed in the accompanying sketch. It 


grows on walls, sometimes sowing itself, and 
is an excellent plant for the mixed border 
also. 

I£. is a charming plant, and in spring an 
abundant bloomer. This year it has surprised 
me by its fine flowering the second time, in 
September. In this case I was building a low* 
Wall near a bank of earth, and stuck some 
plants in, and they grew very well. It has a 
horrible botanical name, which I do not re¬ 
peat, as the name Wall Hairbell (in Latin C. 
muralis) is good enough for the garden. 


SALVIAS. 

These are not so popular in borders as many 
others of the hardier plants, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand why this should be so. 
Perhaps the rather unattractive appearance 
of the shrubby varieties may have something 
to do with this comparative neglect, while 
of the more tender sorts, their liability to be 
cut over by early frosts—I refer to Scotland 
—before they have bloomed may ,also be a 


contributory reason. Still, the family is a 
most attractive one, and one which pro¬ 
vides a fairly wide range of colour. The 
hardy Sages have only to be planted in suit¬ 
able soil in order to do well, and they are 
readily increased by seeds, by division, and 
by cuttings of young wood in spring. Most 
of the 6trictly hardy Salvias are natives of 
Europe, chief of which are S. pratensis 
rubra and S. p. alba, both of easy cultiva¬ 
tion ; S. sylvestris, which may be distin¬ 
guished by its racemes of rich purple ; and 
S. glutinosa, a little known Sage, with pale 
lemon-yellow flowers and massive foliage, 
which, as the specific name implies, is of a 
somewhat sticky nature. Thero are one or 
two others, which are more of botanical than 
of general interest, including S. Ilians (the 
Cashmere Sage), a pretty, but rarely seen 
Variety. 

Of the half-hardy Sages. S. patens is un¬ 
doubtedly the best. Its bright-blue colour 
is unique, and the ease with which it may 


be propagated makes it a general favourite. 
Occasionally, in light soil, and under favour¬ 
able conditions, it will survive the winter ; 
but it is better to lift the roots and protect 
from frost, starting them in spring into 
grow th, in a similar way to Dahlias, when 
the young shoots will readily root in a 
close, warm pit or frame. It is also very 
easily propagated from seed. S. azurea and 
S. farinacea are also good kinds ; while S. 
Horminum, Clary or Bluebeard, is an annual 
too well known to need description. Of the 
splendens type there are several varieties, 
some of w r hich,. propagated in spring in the 
same way as Heliotrope, grown on in heat, 
and planted out, make a good display of 
colour until cut down by frost. S. splendens, 
when planted out .after danger from frost is 
over, makes good plants for lifting and pot- 
ting for winter blooming under glass. They 
must be planted to make their growth in 
rather poor soil, otherwise the growth is 60 
vigorous that many of the plants are de- 
stroved in the process of lifting and potting. 


If shaded for a few days, the danger of 
leaf-dropping is obviated, and the plants con¬ 
tinue in bloom over a considerable period. 
S. Glory of Zurich is slightly earlier than 
the type, rather dwarfer, and of a brighter 
colour. Another good Sage for greenhouse' 
work in winter is the old S. rutilans, agree¬ 
able alike for its slender spikes of coral-pink 
flowers and the Pineapple odour emitted by 
the foliage when bruised. • Kbt. 


POLYANTHUSES. 

There are two ways in which Polyanthuses 
may be used to advantage in spring garden¬ 
ing—either in clumps of large size, obtained 
by division of old stuff, or as single plants, 
seedlings from the previous spring. The 
divided plants are more adapted for large and 
the seedlings for small beds, the one very 
fine as a mass of colour, the other equally 
good in its way, but more effective, owing to 
the size and substance of individual blooms. 
It is advisable to sow towards the end of 
March on a well-prepared, partially-shaded 
border (one facing west is best). Make the 
soil fairly firm, and sow thinly in drills about 
8 inches apart. As transplanting at a very 
early stage is essential, and flower-beds would 
not be ready for their reception, it is well to 
transfer the seedlings as soon as they can be 
handled to a portion of the border on which 
the seed was sown. Again make the soil 
moderately firm, and set out at 12 inches be¬ 
tween the rows, with 6 inches between the 
plants, and mulch with spent Mushroom- 
manure that has been thoroughly broken up. 
The plants can bo transferred to the beds 
as soon as they are ready for them, lifting 
carefully and planting a foot or more each 
way according to the strength. I like to 
plant in separate shades of white, orange, 
scarlet, velvet, and crimson, and carpet with 
some suitable dwarf plant, like Aubrietia 
Fire Kino:, A. Dr. Mules, or A. t.auricola 
alba. Owners of small glass structures, 
where there is very little heat, will find these 
Polyanthuses extremely useful for spring 
flowering. They show up remarkably well 
with dwarf hardy Ferns and things of similar 
character. Pot * in a compost of two parts 
loam and one of leaf-soil, keep in cold-frame 
through the winter, and transfer to the house 
as soon as the trusses show signs of coming 
through. A batch of two or three varieties 
of Daffodils that would be contemporary in 
flowering might be grown along to associate 
with them. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Twin-leaf Jeffersonia (Jeffersonia 
binata).—For some little time the white- 
flowered Jeffersonia binata, known also as J. 
diphylla, has been in cultivation, although not 
one of the showy plants which attract every¬ 
one. It is a little woodland plant, growing 
from 6 inches to 8 inches high, and after the 
flowers are over, extending its stems when in 
fruit to 16 inches or 18 inches. The white 
flowers are each about an inch across. A 
woodland plant, it grows best in light soil, 
kept moist, and in partial shade. It is a 
hardy perennial, a native of eastern North 
America, and the only known member of the 
genus on the American continent. Although 
known to be in existence, Jeffersonia dubia 
has not been long in cultivation, hence 
its appearance .in catalogues and in nur¬ 
series has created some interest. It de¬ 
serves the attention of those who care for 
these dwarf plants of the Berberis family, to 
which the Jeffersonias belong. Its exact re¬ 
quirements are not yet very well known, but 
it will probably thrive best under the same 
conditions as its American ally. According 
to some authorities, the flowers of the Jeffer¬ 
sonias are white, but either this is a mistake 
or there exist varieties of these plants, as J. 
dubia has rather fine lilac flowers. So far as 
it has been grown in this country, J. dubia 
reaches about the same height as its ally, and 
it will thus be a useful plant for the half- 
shaded, rather moist parts of the rock gar^ 
den. It is the only Asiatic representative of 
the genus, so far as we know, and comes 
from Mandschuria.—S. Arnott. 



Campanula muralis flowering in autumn on top of low wall. 
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SINGLE FLOWERS. 

A steady and ever-increasing demand for 
single Chrysanthemums, as opposed to the 
larger blooms for decoration, recalls the fact 
that single flowers have been very popular 
throughout the year, right away from the 
expansion of the first blooms of that well- 
known Leopard’s Bane, Doronicum Harper 
Crewe. A prolonged season of this can be 
obtained bv planting oil different sites— i.e., 
in the open and on a north-west border, 
flowers being obtainable from the latter until 
the early blooms of the Pyrethrums are ready. 
Where a lot of Pyrethrums is required for 
rutting, it is advisable to make a planting 
on some outlying place, so that no great on¬ 
slaught is made on main borders. A batch 
of good seedlings will supply this, although 
if distinct colours are required, it may be 
necessary to plant named varieties, such as 
Princess Marie (white), Hamlet (pink), James 
Kelwav (scarlet), and Mrs. Bateman Brown 
(crimson). Flowers of similar character to 
the above named are fairly plentiful during 
the height of summer, two of the most popu¬ 
lar being Coreopsis grandiflora and the an¬ 
nual Aster sinensis. Gaillardias, with their 
gorgeous colours, are also in request, but 
not quite to the extent of Coreopsis. A 
little later a deep lilac shade is supplied 
by Erigeron speciosus superbus, a plant of 
very eas-y culture and one of our best late 
summer border flowers of that particular 
shade. It should be planted a bit towards 
the back of the border, as, given good cul¬ 
ture, it runs up nearly 4 feet. Contemporary 
with the above in flowering are varieties of 
the Moon Daisies, of which Mrs. C. Lothian 
Bell is one of the best and earliest. 

As the outdoor season of flowers draws to 
an end the larger-flowered Michaelmas 
Daisies take the place of the eajrlicst single 
flowers, and very acceptable they nre, the 
only drawback being the invariable blue 
shade, although this certainly Tanges from a 
deep violet to a pale mauve. With the ad¬ 
vent of frost and the destruction of outdoor 
flowers, one has to rely on indoor stuff, and, 
as above noted, single Chrysanthemums are 
yearly increasing in favour. Appended is a 
short list of varieties that have done well dur¬ 
ing the past season, nearly all of which throw 
fine sprays or larger flowers of great sub¬ 
stance when disbudded : —Sandown Radi¬ 
ance and Crown Jewel Improved may both 
be described as rich chestnut, although of 
somewhat dissimilar shade ; White Pagram 
and Irene C'ragg (the latter with a yellow 
disc), pure white ; Mary Anderson, blush- 
white ; Mrs. Benjamin Smith and Bronze 
Edith Pagram, yellow; Edith Pagram and 
Mrs. Buckingham, pink; Mary Richardson, 
salmon; and Roupell Beauty, plum. 

_ E. B. S. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Paris Daisies.— These can be made good 
use of during the late winter months. 
Plants that have been in full bloom from the 
commencement of the summer are now too 
tall and bulky for window decoration, but 
if cuttings are struck in June and the young 
plants are grown on in the open air they wifi 
make nice compact little specimens in 
•1} inch pots by the close of the summer, 
and will take the place of Fuchsias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, etc., that may be past their 
best. 

Poly podium vulgare.— I do not know of 
any family better fitted for the decoration 
of rooms during the winter months than this 
hardy Fern and its varieties. It may well 
be called the Hard Fern, for it has wonder¬ 
ful powers of resistance to adverse atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. It will flourish in the 
shade and will thrive in the sun, it will be 
quite happy in a cool room and bears with 
indifference the parched atmosphere of a 
constantly heated apartment. The habit of 
the Hard Fern is elegant, and the varieties 
of it. such as cambricum, elegantissimura, 
rornubiense, grandiceps, etc., have the 
fronds finely cut and lacerated. There are 
few Ferns of a more elegant appearance 
than the Welsh Polypody. There is a pecu¬ 
liarity about the Hard Fern and its varie¬ 
ties which distinguishes it from other Ferns. 


The fronds remain green throughout the 
winter months, but, curiously enough, the 
plants remain quite insensible to the revivi¬ 
fying influence of warm sun and a growing 
atmosphere. They pass through the spring 
months in complete rest. In a general way, 
the fronds die away, and no Bign of activity 
is displayed before the end of June, when 
the new’ growth appears and gradually de¬ 
velops through the summer. Unlike nearly 
all other Ferns, this does not fear drought. 
It is surprising how little it is affected by 
lack of moisture. Neither do cold draughts 
trouble it. Therefore, it is well fitted for 
entrance halls, corridors, and similar situa¬ 
tions. When the plants have to make room 
for summer blooming things they can be 
stood in any corner of the garden, giving 
them water now and then, and they will be 
quite happy. Some of your readers may de¬ 
sire something different from the ordinary 
run of fine-leaved plants. If so, I strongly 
advise that they try these Polypody Ferns, 
which give so much for such a small amount 
of care. There is quite a score of varieties, 
and those who may care to grow some of 
them should procure the list of a hardy 
Fern specialist. The commoner kind can 
be bought very cheaply, and the varieties at 
about one shilling each. I do not think 
that the window gardener can invest money 
more wisely, for the plants will annually in¬ 
crease in value. Byfleet. 


HANGING-BASKETS. 

Will you kindly help me by telling me what to 
plant in large wire-baskets to hang out-of-doors in 
summer? I have six baskets, each from 1 foot to 
2 feet across, and desire to know how to fill and 
plant them to have a good show during the coming 
summer. Shall I plant young plants in small pots to 
fill baskets all the summer or set the plants out in 
the baskets? This last summer they were very 
shabby. Please say how to set about filling the 
baskets with toil, and if, when planted, I should 
keep them indoors till they look fresh — in fact, tell 
me all about them from beginning to end, for both 
north side of house, also south side, and what kind 
of plants or seeds to grow to fill the baskets?— 
Rockland. 

[There are many plants suitable for grow¬ 
ing in baskets for suspending out-of-doors, 
but as you tell us that you live in a high, 
exposed locality, it woulct be better for you 
to confine your attention to the growing of 
those subjects than experiment with those 
that are more successful cultivated in more 
favourable quarters. You do not say whether 
you have a greenhouse, but, assuming that 
you have not, planting need not be under¬ 
taken before the middle or end of May. This 
need not be a barrier, however, to your pro¬ 
curing plants some few weeks before that 
time, and growing them in, say, a sitting- 
room window, or cold-frame, should you havo 
one. The advantage of this may not be ap¬ 
parent at first, but seeing that the plants 
are intended to be suspended in baskets out- 
of-doors, it is obvious that to remove them 
from a warm greenhouse might result in a 
check, so that it is better to harden them for 
a time either by placing them in a cold- 
frame or in a sitting-room where air is ad¬ 
mitted. If your baskets are now empty it 
would be advisable in the meantime, should 
it be needed, to give them a coat, or two of 
green paint, and before planting is done they 
ought to be well lined with fresh Moss. By 
all means turn plants out of pots prior to 
planting. Nothing is gained by plunging pots 
in comparatively shallow baskets; and in 
order to minimise the trouble of watering 
somewhat and prevent their becoming dry at 
the roots in summer, a compost consisting of 
old loam, leaf-mould, and some well-rotted 
manure should be used. Even with this 
compost, baskets suspended out-of-doors be¬ 
come dry sooner than plants in pots on a 
sill, for example. Such a compost as that 
recommended will suit the after-mentioned 
subjects. For the half-dozen baskets which 
you have, some of which are wanted for the 
north and others for the Routh side of your 
house, we suggest the following, and from 
them you can make your own selection : — 
South bide. — Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
Mme. Crousse is valued on account of its 
rich pink blossoms and for its freedom and 
continuity of flowering. Souvenir de Chas. 
Turner is another pink with the same good 
points as to blooming. Corden’s Glory (a 
scarlet), Jeanne D’Are (a lavender-wBitc), 


and The King (a deep cerise) are good sorts. 
As is known, there are few plants that may 
be trained to a basket so easily as Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, and in procuring plants those 
struck in the previous autumn should, if 
possible, be selected, pinching out the lead¬ 
ing shoot if this has not been done, in order 
to induce lateral growths. The trailing varie¬ 
ties of Campanulas, given a sunny position, 
are very satisfactory out-of-doors, and sorts 
like isophylla (blue)) and the white form alba, 
together with Mayi, are too well known to 
need recommending; but it is well to ob¬ 
serve, in regard to them, that one may have 
a more brilliant show out-of-doors sooner if 
year-old plants have plenty of shoots from 
the base. Fuchsias also answer if given the 
benefit of the most sheltered Bpot a garden 
affords, as, for instance, depending from a 
window outside where the sun is able to 
reach it most of the day. Here, again, one 
should plant those sorts that have proved 
most serviceable in the open. In this con¬ 
nection mention is made of singles like Rose 
of Castile, Earl of Beaconsfield, President, 
and, amongst doubles, Phenomenal, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, and Avalanche. Plants should 
be young when procured, and the shoots tied 
down carefully to the baskets as they grow. 
Beautiful and fragrant, too, are baskets of 
Heliotropes. President Garfield is a dark 
mauve-purple. White Lady is nearly white, 
and Swanley Giant has immense bright-blue 
trusses. The same rule should be followed 
in reference to pinching out the leader as in 
the case of Pelargoniums, etc. Petunias are 
not always satisfactory grown in a basket, 
neither are Verbenas, but it is not so much 
owing to their not being suitable as to the 
neglect on the part of the grower to remove 
the leader so that the base of the plants 
shall be well furnished with foliage. It is 
when this rule is not observed that shabby, 
denuded stems are seen, but the remedy is 
within the scope of the cultivator. 

North side. —It is rather an advantage 
than otherwise sometimes to grow plants in a 
north aspect, and at no other time is this 
more evident than during a dry summer, 
when in a south aspect it is difficult to 
keep the soil moist, some of the previously 
named subjects will give a fair measure of 
success; but it ought to be remembered 
that amongst plants valued from a foliage 
point of view there are those which on a 
north aspect do remarkably well. Ivies 
must be mentioned. We have had the small- 
leaved gold and silver sorts growing in 
baskets for years, and. beyond an annual 
clipping, they require very* little attention. 
There is another old plant, the Creeping 
Jenny, which is very accommodating in a 
basket for a partly-shaded position, and for 
three months in the summer at least very 
pretty effects may be had by growing the pro¬ 
cumbent Asparagus Sprengeri. Annuals, 
too, furnish not a few subjects for both posi¬ 
tions, though a sunny aspect will bring from 
them their best. We instance the showy 
Tropaeolums, including the yellow canariense, 
also trailing Lobelias. Our list is made up 
chiefly of plants that arc noted for their 
trailing habit, as the aim should be to cover 
the frame as quickly as possible. We have 
seen such things as Sweet Alyssum, Saxi- 
fraga sarmentosa (Mother-of-Thousands), and 
Sedum sDectabile growing suspended in a 
basket with not a little success also.] 

Plants for small vases.— There are occa 
sionally a sameness and want of variety 
among plants grown in 3-inch pots to fit into 
small vases for house work at this time of the 
year. A. pleasant change may be made by 
using the Plantain Lilies (Funkia) for this 
purpose. If lift-ed now’, potted up, and placed 
in a cool-house for a week or two, they may 
then be given stove heat, and make rapid 
growth. Anv of the varieties are suitable, 
perhaps the best being F. albo-marginata and 
F. undulata variegata, these being more 
showy and effective than the green-leaved 
kinds. When they are fit for use, if taken 
from the stove into a cooler house for a few 
days before being used in rooms, they keep 
in good condition for a considerable time. 
Of course, they require to be liberallv pro¬ 
vided with water at all stages, as if once 
allowed to get dry the crowns refuse to start 
into growth.— Kbt. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WITSENIA CORYMBOSA. 

This South African plant, which has an 
affinity to the Iris, was- introduced into this 
country from the Cape of Good Hope rather 
more tlian a hundred years ago. At the time 
when New Holland plants were largely 
grown, Witsenia corymbosa was fairly com¬ 
mon in greenhouses, but at the present day it 
is very rare. In the greenhouse in the olden 
days it generally flowered late in the autumn, 
its blossoms, gentian-blue in colour, making 
a pretty contrast to the Chrysanthemums 
then in bloom. The Witsenia is now con¬ 


health, I determined to try it out-of-doors, 
and, after infinite trouble, procured a plant. 
1 This has now been in the open for five years, 
in front of a south wall, where it is grown 
in pure sandy peat. In the winter it is pro¬ 
tected by a few evergreen branches loosely 
tied around it, and is in excellent health, and, 
although, since it has been out, we have had 
two exceptionally severe winters for this lo¬ 
cality, it has not been injured. Three year3 
ago the plant was a glorious sight, bearing 
fifty-five flower-racemes, each carrying from 
frfty to sixty blossoms. Curiously enough, in 
that year the Witsenia flowered in the month 
j of August. Last year the plant had but 
I twelve flower-spikes, which opened in Septem¬ 



Witsenia corymbosa. From a photograph sent by Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert, 
South Deron. 


sidered to belong to the Aristacas, but it is 
far superior to Aristtea Eckloni, also grown in 
this garden, its flowers being considerably 
larger, and remaining open the whole day, 
whereas those of Aristsea Eckloni generally 
close about two o’clock, and are far les3 freely 
borne. The plant is very distinct in habit, 
the stem being erect and of a firm, woody tex¬ 
ture, while the sword-shaped leaves are ar¬ 
ranged in a fan-like form at the extremities 
of the shoots. The branching racemes of 
star-like deep blue flowers, each over £ inch 
across, protrude beyond the tips of the leaves, 
and are, in some seasons, freely borne. 
Having seen specimens in two gardens in the 
south-west, growing in the open, which, how¬ 
ever, were not by any means in the best of 


ber, and this year it has been still poorer, 
onLy having perfected two flower-racemee, 
which were at their beat about the middle of 
October. This is, doubtless, due to the dull 
weather we experienced last summer. The 
plant in question is now rather over 2 feet in 
height. It is a slow grower, and appreciates 
copious moisture during the spring and sum¬ 
mer months. 

It may be propagated by removing the 
small leaf-fans at the base of the stem, each 
with a little of the old wood adhering to it, 
placing these round the edge of a pot in 
very sandy peat, surfacing the pot with a 
layer of silver-sand, and watering well. A 
bell-glass should be placed over the pot, 
which should be stood in gentle heat. 


I The cuttings should be shaded and kept close 
until rooted. The plant is beautiful enough 
l to be worthy of a place in any garden, but in 
most localities it would need the protection 
of a greenhouse, or, at all events, of a frame, 
especially during the winter months. 

Windham Fitzherbert. 

South Devon. 


CYCLAMENS. 

j It is always difficult to understand why 
amateurs do not make more of Cyclamens. 
The Chrysanthemum, which is, if anything, 
over-specialised, and makes, perhaps, even 
more demands upon one’s time and atten¬ 
tion, blooms for a shorter period than do 
the Cyclamens, and takes up considerable 
more room in a house. A group of Cycla¬ 
mens will flower more or less from November 
to March or April, after which cooler treat¬ 
ment and repotting of the corms are needful. 
Several points are worth the attention of the 
grower, particularly if it be his first expe¬ 
rience in relation to their culture. 

If possible, a place should be found for 
them on the greenhouse stage all together, 
in preference to their being spread out and 
overshadowed by taller-growing subjects. 
If room cannot be found for a number of 
plants on the stage, the next best position 
ie a shelf in the roof, but sufficiently far 
from the glass so that frost cannot injure 
them. The one objection to a shelf abovo 
one’s head is the inconvenieuce of watering 
and ventilating, but with a little scheming 
these need not bo barriers to growing the 
plants. Cyclamens neither require coddling 
nor forcing, and therefore the house that will 
grow Pelargoniums, Primulas, and other 
subjects to bo found in amateurs’ collections, 
will sufficiently meet the need of these winter 
bloomers. To begin to increase, heat means, 
frequently, less robust plants and dwindling 
flower-stalks, often accompanied by green¬ 
fly, if it should happen that they get too dry 
at the roots. Cyclamens do best without 
much heat, and the temperate house is suffi¬ 
cient for them. Do not let it bo inferred 
that one cannot do anything to improve them 
once they are in the greenhouse, as they 
give better results when stimulants are ap¬ 
plied in moderation. I have used guano and 
soot-water, and have seen the advantage 
arising therefrom. Better weak applica¬ 
tions than a strong dose, which may undo 
the work of months. A judicious use of 
stimulants, however, is calculated to im¬ 
prove both quality and quantity of blossoms, 
while allowing each plant as much room as 
possible will do much towards ensuring 
healthy foliage. One may have nice speci¬ 
mens in 5-inch pots, carrying many flowers 
if feeding is attended to, and if extra large 
plants are wanted, 7-inch or 8-inch pots will 
enable one to grow and show them to the 
fullest advantage. Woodbastwick. 


SALVIA DICHROA. 

This noble Salvia, which is one of the hand-' 
somest of herbaceous plants, is practically 
unknown in this country, although it is stated 
I in Nicholson’s “Dictionary of Gardening” 
I to have been introduced into England in 1871. 
My plant was originally given me some years 
ago, under the name of Salvia tingitana, but 
upon a flower-spike and foliage being sent to 
1 Kew, it was decided by the authorities 
| that its correct name was Salvia dichroa. 
Nicholson’s description of the plant is very 
misleading, as he gives its height as from 

2 feet to 3 feet, whereas my plant attained 
a height of 9 feet 6 inches, and the group has 
a spread of 6 feet at the base. A large speci¬ 
men, such as this, bearing many hundreds of 
long flower-spikes, is beautiful when in full 
bloom, and is quite the glory of the garden 
towards the close of June and early in July. 
The leaves are rather over a foot in length, 
and about the same in breadth, and are very 
deeply cut, being roughly corrugated on the 
upper side and covered with hairs on the 
reverse. The largest bloom-spikes are fully 

3 feet in length, and on a distance of from 
9 inches to a foot of the stems the blossoms 
are open at the same time. The flow ers at 
the base of the spike open first, and, as these 
fade, the upper ones expand, the blooms 
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eventually opening to the extreme top of the 
spik$, so that the flowering period is an ex¬ 
tended one. The individual blossoms are 
lavender-purple in colour, the middle lobe of 
the lip white. On cutting one of the longest 
flower-spikes, it was found that there were 
forty-eight expanded or partially-expanded 
blooms on it, while in all there were 180 
flowers and buds. This Salvia, being a native 
of the Atlas Mountains, in North Africa, can¬ 
not be considered hardy—indeed, here, in a 
very warm district of Devon, the new growths 
are generally cut by the winter frost—but it 
has never been killed, though entirely un¬ 
protected. In another part of Devon, how¬ 
ever, it has been lost in a severe winter To¬ 
wards the close of August the plant generally 
dies down to the ground-level, and sends up 
fresh growth in September or October. One 
year the plant did not die down quite to the 
ground-level, but threw up fresh growth from 
the bases of the old stems a few inches above 
the soil. These new shoots were, however, 
badly damaged by 7 degrees of frost, but the 
plant was not injured to any extent, and grew 
away well the following spring. For the first 
year or two this Salvia gave very few seeds, 
the long flower-spikes, with considerably over 
a hundred blooms, rarely perfecting more 
than half-a-dozen seeds. Since then, how¬ 
ever, it has seeded much more freely, and a 
number of seeds has been collected and sent 
to various persons, some even going as far as 
New Zealand. The Beeds germinate well. 
This Salvia deserves to be more widely 
known than it is at present, it3 free-flowering 
and stately habit making it worthy of open- 
air culture in the warmer portions of the 
kingdom. Wyndham Fitzhebbert. 

South Devon. 

LILACS FOR FORCING. 
Although several varieties of Lilac are ein- 

{ iloyed for forcing, one of the most popular 
ins long been the pure-white Marie Legraye. 
As neat, bushy plants suitable for pots 
8 inches to 10 inches in diameter, it has for 
many years been largely sent to this country 
chiefly from Holland. Now it can be pur¬ 
chased in a smaller size, and little buwies, 
in some cases not much more than a foot in 
height, can be obtained suitable for 5-inch 
pots. When these are in full bloom they 
form a very pleasing feature, and the com¬ 
paratively small size of the pots admits of 
their being dropped into vases that would be 
too small for pots of average size. Of the 
varieties usually grown for forcing, next to 
Marie Legraye comes, I should sav, 
Charles 10t.li/ a dark-colourcd kind, well 
known as a free-growing, free-flowering 
shrub out-of-doors. Treated as all the Lilacs 
are bv the Dutch when they are grown 
specially for forcing, this variety sets its 
buds well, and according to the amount of 
light given it, the flowers mav. under glass, 
be had of different shades of lilac, even to 
white. In Holland, where these Lilacs are 
grown in immense numbers for forcing they 
are confined in pots and plunged in the open 
ground. This mode of treatment, pwing to 
tbe check it entails, prevents the plant* 
making too eappv a growth, and this en¬ 
roll raur* the formation of flower-buds. 
Added to this, the lifting causes no check, 
and owing to the fstout, rooting nature of 
the Lilac, the ball of earth is firm and com¬ 
pact. so that all that is necessary when they 
reach this country is to drop them into potB 
of the same size as that in which they have 
been grown. Besides the two varieties 
above mentioned, all the others may be 
forced, the best of the dark kinds for the 
purpose being Souvenir de L. Rpath. The 
'Persian, both the white and red kinds, forces 
readily, and affords a very pleasing change 
from the varieties of the common Lilac. 
That known as Rouge de Marley is also ex¬ 
tensively grown for forcing. 

All of the Lilacs referred to above have 
single blossoms, but there is now a very 
large number of varieties with double flowers. 
An shrubs iii the open ground they are de¬ 
lightful. but. generally speaking, they are 
scarcely so free flowering in the shape of 
small bushes as some of the single kinds. 
Among the best doubles for this mode of 
treatment are La Mauve (pale lilac), La Tour 
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d’Auvergne (purplish), Lemoinei (clear lilac), 
Mme. Abel Chatenay (white), and Mme. 
Caeimir Perrier (white). 

At one time hard forcing was considered 
necessary in order to have Lilac in flower at 
Christmas, but now, owing to the practice 
which prevails of retarding different plants. 
Lilacs among the number, their flowers may 
be had at practically any season of the year. 
One thing to bear in mind with regard to 
these Dutch-grown Lilacs is that they are 
all budded or grafted on to the common kind, 
so that, if planted out-of-doors after they 
have flowered, the suckers from the stock 
are always likely to prove a nuisance. •%. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Treatment of Cinerarias.-I have a number of 
small Cineraria-plants in 3-inch pots, seed sown very 
late. If I pot them on, when should they come into 
bloom? 16 it worth my while keeping them, as if 
they are not going to be a 6ucces6, 1 shall be glad 
of their room in the greenhouse? Can Cineraria-seed 
be sown now? 1 see it advertised in catalogues for 
October sowing.— One in Doubt. 

[If your Cinerarias are healthy young 
plants, and well established iu 3-inch pots, 
they may be shifted into pots 4J inches or 
5 inches in diameter, in which they should 
flower fairly well. They should be worth 
keeping, but, of course, it depends, as above 
stated, on their being in good condition. It 
is not at all a good time to sow Cineraria- 
seed, the best time being the months of April, 
May, and June.] 

Treatment of fibrous-rooted Begonias.—I 

have a number of flbrous-rooted Begonias from seed 
in small pots. Are these worth keeping throughout 
the winter? Will they make good plants for outdoor 
beds next year, or is it better to grow again from 
seed? If I keep, ought they to be potted on now 
and kept growing? They are healthy plants, show¬ 
ing bloom, but, of course, take up greenhouse room. 
—one in Doubt. 

[The fibrous-rooted Begonias will come in 
very handy for planting out next summer if 
you keep them in good condition. If they 
belong to the tufted section of Begonia 
semperflorens the better way will be to keep 
them in small pots till the spring, when they 
may be divided and repotted. Treated in 
this way they will be in condition earlier 
than seedlings, provided you have only a 
greenhouse in which to raise the seed.] 

Arums failing.— 1 shall be much obliged if you 
will let me know through your valued paper what is 
the cause of enclosed Arum plant turning yellow uml 
shrivelling and liually dying off. Two or three dozen 
pluuts are in the same condition, 'lhey were all 
potted up into 8 inch pots in August last, after 
having been dried during June. The compost used 
was two parts rather light sandy loam and one part 
decayed manure. They were housed in mid-Septem¬ 
ber, and have had a temperature ranging from 
60 degs. to 60 degs., with plenty of ventilation when 
possible. They have not yet had any feeding with 
liquid-manure. Ail details with regard to the disease 
and its prevention and cure will greatly oblige.— 
Dianthus. 

[Your Arum Lilies have been attacked by 
a disease which has given a great deal of 
trouble in many places, and, unfortunately, 
nothing definite seems to have been settled 
as to its cause or the most effectual means 
of curing it. The generally-accepted theory 
is that it is caused by bacteria of some kind, 
induced by too high ining. This may be the 
case with yours, even though you have not 
given them anj liquid-manure this season, 
for it is quite possible the germs of the 
disease have been in the plants for some 
time. This theory is borfie out by the fact 
that plants which are grown tinder poor con¬ 
ditions that is to say, those which have a 
struggle for existence—are rarely, if ever, 
attacked in this way. There can be, we 
think, but little doubt that much of the 
trouble is caused by overfeeding and insuffi¬ 
cient ventilation, and once plants are at¬ 
tacked in this way the trouble is difficult to 
eradicate. The most successful remedy that 
has come under our notice is, after the plants 
have been dried off in the summer, to shake 
the corms clear of the old soil and to wash 
them clean in soapy water. Then every scrap 
of decaying matter must be cut away, or fre¬ 
quently the basal portion will slough off, 
and thus leave a healthy surface. Then dust 
the corms thoroughly with some dry sulphur 
and repot in good, sweet soil, consisting 
mainly of fibrous loam and sand, and take 
• are that it does not contain any manure or 
peat.] 

Crassula laotea.— This is a very old spe¬ 
cies of Crassula, and, compared with the 


brightly-coloured summer-flowering Crassula 
coccinea, the blossoms cannot in any way be 
regarded as showy. Still, the fact that it 
blooms in winter is a great point in its favour, 
and at this season it certainly forms a very 
pretty object in the greenhouse. The stout 
succulent stem is furnished with fleshy ovate 
leaves, and terminated by flattened, loosely- 
disposed clusters of white flowers. When 
not more than a foot high, this Crassula will 
flower freely. It is of very easy propagation 
and culture, as, in the case of tufted 
examples, they may in the spring be pulled to 
pieces, each with its attendant roots, and be 
potted singly. Cuttings of the stems, too, 
root without difficulty. This Crassula will 
thrive in fibrous loam, lightened by a little 
leaf-mould and sand. It may with advantage 
be stood out-of-doors during the summer 
months.—X. 

The Bloodberry (Rivina humilis).—This 
Rivina is not often met with now, yet at one 
time it used to be grown extensively for the 
decoration of the stove, particularly during 
the autumn and winter months. It is an 
easily grown plant, and may be increased 
either from seed or from cuttings, the latter, 
as a rule, making the better plants. Its 
great attraction lies in the racemes of small, 
bright red berries with which well-grown 
examples are plentifully adorned. This 
renders them valuable for arranging with 
fine-foliaged plants near the margin of the 
stages, when well-berried plants, if inter¬ 
spersed here and there among them, serve to 
brighten up and lend a more cheerful tone to 
the house. They are also useful for dinner- 
table decoration, as by their aid an effecive 
and agreeable change can be made for a 
night or two. This, especially where flowers 
are none too plentiful, is a consideration. 
They may also be used for room decoration, 
provided the plants are stood out of the lino 
of cold draughts, and where a comfortable 
temperature is maintained in the apartment. 
The plants succeed well in a mixture of one- 
half loam and the other half peat or leaf- 
mould, with a fair quantity of silver-sand 
added. Examples grown in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots are, as a rule, the most serviceable for 
the various purposes named. It is such an 
ensily-grown plant that, if desired, there is 
not the slightest difficulty in having two or 
three batches available at different seasons 
of the year.—A. W. 

[We can well recollect the fine examples of 
this plant which used to be grown many years 
ago by the late Mr. Lathom, when Curator 
of the Botanic Gardens, Birmingham.—E d.] 

Forolng-House.— Everybody wants flowers 
at Christmas and onwards, and when the 
Chrysanthemums are thinned down there are 
blanks which must be filled from the forc¬ 
ing houses. Those who know their require¬ 
ments will now have many things coming on. 
What a blessing a small warm-house or span- 
roofed pit will be now with a leaf-bed inside 
to help on Roses and other things. The best, 
pot Roses I have ever seen were grown 
partly plunged in a leaf-bed in a low house. 
The genial warmth produced both foliage 
and flowers of a luxuriant character. Lilacs, 
Deutzias, and, in fact, anything which has 
had the necessary preparation, will respond 
to the genial warmth of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
at night, or another 5 degs. may be added in 
urgent cases ; but flowers which are pushed 
very hard will not last quite so long.—E. H. 

Worms in pots. -Sonic gardeners experience a 
good deal of difficulty in ridding pot plants of worms. 
Lime-water, which is usually recommended, is not 
always obtainable: and to shake the plant clear of 
soil checks condition unnecessarily. The best plan I 
have found when worms are suspected is to keep the 
plants on the dry side and to stand the pots on 
pebbles in saucers. The pebbles should be nearly 
covered (but not quite) with water, and the worms 
| will work downwards (as they cannot exist in dry- 
j ness) and can be easily caught.—T. R. P. 

I Barium Oleander.— Whatever may be the cause 
of the neglect of Oleanders in the present day—and 
| one notes their absence from greenhouses where they 
I were once grown—one must admit that when pro- 
[ perly understood they are exceptionally beautiful 
! when in flower. They delight in a warm, humid 
atmosphere, and ought not to be kept dry.— Towns 
MAN. 

Felargonium flowers falling (.4 > The probable- 
reason of the trouble is that tbe atmosphere of the 
house is close and stuffy. Zonal Pelargoniums re- 
i quire a comfortably warm bouse to flower in at this 
season of the year. 
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JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM LADY 
CRISP. 

Each season there is abundant evidence that 
the quality of the English novelties leaves 
nothing to be desired. A visit to the exhibi¬ 
tions of new Chrysanthemums shown before 
the Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, as well as at the 
autumn meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, proves that considerable progress 


David, and Sir Frank Crisp—a quartette of 
which any raiser might be justly proud. When 
represented in proper form, the variety under 
notice is a very large and handsome Japanese 
bloom, having long, broad florets, slightly 
pointed at the ends. A typical bloom is a 
heavy-looking Japanese Chrysanthemum, of 
splendid depth, and broad in proportion. It 
is a good exhibition flower, and was in the 
winning “forty-eight” stand at the recent 
Crystal Palace Show’. The colour is gene¬ 
rally recognised as golden-yellow', and. as 
such, is most effective. The plant grows about 
5 feet high, and yields good blooms from 


I visited one of our largest market Chrysan¬ 
themum growers, and one of the prettiest 
features was the free-flowering display made 
by a large batch of plants of the two varie¬ 
ties under notice. Good prices were being 
obtained, and there is little doubt that, if 
this type of the flower is gradually worked 
1 into the market, and a demand created, the 
flower-loving public will be eager to secure 
blooms of such a dainty character.—W. V. T. 

TIMING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—A s an old amateur reader of your 



Chrysanthemum Lady Crisp. From a photograph in 8ir Frank Crispi garden at Henley-on-Thames. 


has taken place in more recent years. One of 
the most successful English raisers is Mr. 
H. Perkins, The Gardens, Greenlands, Hen¬ 
ley-on-Thames. This well-known Chrysan¬ 
themum grower has given us some of the 
finest examples of the Japanese section, and 
at exhibitions throughout the country his 
seedlings have been in evidence in most of 
the premier exhibits of the leading growers. 

Lady Crisp, the variety portrayed in the 
accompanying illustration, is one of the many 
examples of Mr. Perkins’ painstaking work. 
This variety was distributed a year or two 
sine© with others that have achieved great 
distinction, notably Master James, Master 
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! first crown buds that are developed quite 
j naturally. __ E. G. 

Pompon Chrysanthemums Snowdrop 
and Primrpse League.— The two miniature- 
flowered Pompons named above are among 
i the prettiest in cultivation, yet how seldom 
are they met with in the gardens of those 
i w'ho value Chrysanthemums for cutting. I 
have grown these two sorts for years, and 
have derived the greatest possible pleasure 
from them long after most of the November 
sorts have ceqsed to flower. Snowdrop is 
white, and Primrose League is a pretty prim¬ 
rose-yellow. The plants yield a profuse dis¬ 
play of these dainty flowers. A fewr days ago 


journal, I was greatly interested in the re¬ 
marks of your correspondent “ H. S.” re the 
stopping and timing of Chrysanthemums. I 
think that “ H. S.” does not fully realise the 
difficulties of amateur growers—at least, those 
situated like myself. Take any book on the 
cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, and we 
find that the young plants should be ready for 
potting into 3Hneh pots, and stronger 
ones into fortv-eights, at the beginning of 
February. My experience as an amateur 
grower, and that of others I know, is that 
the time at our disposal and the conveniences 
of culture do not permit of us carrying out 
such advice—in fact, few of us at that time 
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have secured our plants from the nurseryman, 
and, even if they have come to hand, they 
are mostly in thumbs. That being so, how 
can our plants be expected to make a natural 
break at the proper season? What are we 
to do under such circumstances? Are we to 
allow the plants to break naturally, and thus 
allow the proper period for the natural break 
to pass by, or pinch or stop them? 1 think 
it is agreed that, if varieties do not break 
within a certain reasonable period, then all 
chances of really good blooms vanish. It 
seems to me that under such circumstances 
there is but one course open, and that is to 
stop or pinch them. I will admit that there 
are varieties that need no stopping whatever, 
and itis passing strange that “ H. S. M should 
select one of those varieties as an illustration 
of stopping—a variety which, I have found,no 
amateurs that I know do stop. “H. S.” re¬ 
fers to Edwin Molyneux’s book, written be¬ 
fore this fad of stopping was known, but even 
he recognised the necessity of plants making 
their breaks around a certain date, and gave 
a list with dates when the last breaks 
should appear, and in some cases advised 
pinching after break. I cannot altogether 
agree with “ H. S.” in hiB stopping views, 
seeing that at different times I have taken 
three national certificates for best bloom in 
show, and, curious to relate, all with stopped 
plants. 

As regards the stopping, I think much of it 
i.s too severe, and in many cases plants are 
stopped that are scarcely strong enough to 
throw natural first crowns. One cannot ex¬ 
pect success from those plants. Then, one 
must not overlook the fact that a natural 
break bud arrests the grow.n of the plant, and 
thus promotes the growth of the side shoots ; 
therefore, the stopping should coincide as 
nearly as possible with the natural break, 
and the nearest approach to that is to take 
the smallest possible point. I have then 
found that the plant makes 2 inches or 
3 inches of more growth, there being two or 
three undeveloped leaves to grow', and by that 
time the young growths begin to appear; but 
when one lops an inch or so off the tops, then 
1 think that undoubtedly a great check does 
take place. The professional and trade 
growers, by the advice re stopping in their 
lists, greatly account for many of the disap¬ 
pointments, by recommending second crowns, 
and forgetting to state that it is useless to 
stop weak plants at dates given. The result 
is that, many amateurs stop their plants, only 
to find that the second crown bud appears too 
late to give a good-sized bloom, and thus 
many of them give up trying new varieties, 
nnd "oftentimes cease trying to grow for ex¬ 
hibition. I have written several times to 
Gardening for information re Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and, bv making allowances for condi¬ 
tion of my plants, I have invariably suc¬ 
ceeded. I take it, by the many interesting notes 
on Chrysanthemums which appear under the 
initials"of “ H. S.,” that he is in a position 
which would enable him to give us amateurs 
a suitable list of varieties for natural first 
crown buds, seeing that he does not know' a 
late variety that exhibitors could not do with¬ 
out. I do not say his remarks re stopping 
are entirely wrong, but I maintain that stop¬ 
ping is the only method open to many ama¬ 
teurs to enable them to help their plants to 
throw buds at a suitable date to produce 
blooms fit for exhibition. I hope “ H. fi.” 
will favour us shortly wiih a list of varieties 
w hose habits are such as he enumerates, and 
merit the thanks of at least one ardent 
amateur. J. Bide. 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
MARKET. 

A few days ago I looked through the exten¬ 
sive oollection of Chrysanthemum® grown for 
market by Mr. Philip Ladds, Swanley Junc¬ 
tion, Kent. Very few r have the faintest idea 
of the huge scale on which these plants are 
grown at this establishment. House after 
house, many of them over 400 feet in length, 
beside a goodly number fully 200 feet long, 
were filled with Chrysanthemums in various 
stages of development. For the past two 
months blooms of splendid quality have been 
< nt and marketed, and there is the promise 
uC this continuing well into January nnd pos 
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sibly even later. There is much to learn 
from the varieties grown and the method of 
culture observed. The single-flowered sorts 
are grown in fairly large numbers, which is 
a sure indication that the professional florists, 
for whom the market grower caters, is be¬ 
ginning to realise their decorative value. 
There was a grand lot of Mrs. W. Bucking¬ 
ham. The plant is free-flowering, and the 
blooms are charming in sprays, and when 
disbudded large and very handsome. What 
enhances the value of the flowers is the pleas¬ 
ing, clear-pink colour. A grand lot of Mary 
Richardson had just been finished. This is a 
great favourite for market, its salmon or 
terra-cotta colour being extremely pleasing. 
Joan Edwards is a fine new pink sort, the 
flowers of exquisite form, and beautiful in 
sprays. The new Snow'flake, a large, pure- 
white single of splendid quality, is, in dis¬ 
budded form, sure to become a favourite. 
The brilliant chestnut Leo is a fine bloom, 
the golden centre adding to its attractive¬ 
ness. This is a large flower, and specially 
ood in disbudded form. The ideal large- 
owered pure-white single, of course, is 
Mensa, the blooms of perfect form, and when 
disbudded making lovely decorative material. 
A dainty pale-yellow is Phyllis Bryant, re¬ 
cently commended by the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society. The flowers are of 
goodly proportions, and they are produced 
in beautiful sprays. There was the promise 
of a grand lot of that pretty single Sir 
George Bullough. This is of lovely form, 
and charming in sprays without disbudding ; 
it is a fine rich-yellow sort. The foregoing 
arc a few of the good single-flowered sorts 
seen, and they prove that progress with the 
singles is being made. The market growers 
are very particular in the choice they make 
of the single Chrysanthemums, as one of the 
chief essentials is that they must travel well. 
However attractive the blossoms may be, 
unless they will bear transit without bruising 
or becoming damaged, they have little value 
from a commercial point of view. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

An Ideal single-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. —Probably no single-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themum has been more often exhibited than 
Edith Pagram, which has been popular for 
many years. The flowers are attractive borne 
in naturally-grown sprays, but, to be seen at 
their best, the flowers should be developed 
from severely disbudded growths, one bloom 
to each stem representing this variety at its 
best. The colour of the blooms of ESdilh 
Pagram is variously described as rose-pink 
or rich pink, and they are suffused or over¬ 
laid w'ith white. Some years ago the parent 
plant sported, and, this sport becoming fixed, 
the new variety was sent out under the name 
of Bronze Edith Pagram. The colour is a 
bright reddish-bronze, with a clear yellow 
zone round a high, well-formed disc. About 
a year ago the original variety sported a 
second time, giving us in this instance a 
chaste and refined white kind, known as 
White Pagram. On October 24th last, the 
N.C.S. Floral Committee awarded a first- 
class certificate to still another sport, thiB 
time of a bright yellow colour, and named 
Mrs. Tresham Gilbey. Thus we have four 
good, large-flowered single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, all members of the same family.— 
W. V. T. 

Twelve Japanese Chrysanthemums for 
conservatory decoration (C. Tlic selection 
given below represents some of the best and most 
reliable sorts for the purpose above mentioned and 
for cutting or house decoration. You ask for 
"double” sorts —these are all Japanese varieties: — 
Caprice du Printemps (bright rosy-purple); Kathleen 
Thompson (rich chestnut, tipped gold): Moneymaker 
(ivory white), very free; Market Red (bright red, 
with golden reverse); Ivory (white); Felton’6 
Favourite (pure ivory-white); December Gold (rich 
yellow); Freda Bedford (bright orange, Bhaded 
apricot); Baldock’a Crimson (crimson); Source d’Or 
(terra-cotta); Lizzie Adcock (golden yellow), *port 
from the last named; and Winter Cheer (deep pink), 
late. _ 


Index ajid Binding Cases for New 
Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI. of Gas- 
dbxino Illustrated »s now ready (price 3d., poet free 
The Binding Case for the same volume is alio 
available, price If. (id., by post If. 9 <L The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together the price of hutex and Binding 
Case »* 'It., post free. 


ROSES. 

GRAFTING ROSES. 

This method of propagation is much prac¬ 
tised now, more especially with the shorter 
and free-growing varieties, which so often 
fail to develop a sufficient number of suitable 
buds during the summer. Most of the 
grafted varieties produce wood far more 
suited for that purpose than the stronger 
growers. Nor do I see any disadvantage in 
a grafted plant over one budded. A great 
number of the dwarf Polyanthas do not grow 
strong enough to allow o! a bud being taken, 
and it is the general custom to increase by 
grafting, and, as there can bo no better time 
for the operation than the present, a few 
notes may be serviceable to readers. There 
is no need for elaborate cases and a great 
deal of bottom-heat. A warm greenhouse 
temperature is ample, provided the plants are 
kept quite close, and can stand upon a warm 
bench. A little bottom-heat is advisable, but 
not absolutely necessary. 

I much prefer the seedling Brier, but cut¬ 
ting Brier and Manetti stocks may also be 
used. In the case of a few plants, it is 
better to have the stocks potted up into small 
sixties, and partly established. Do not pot 
deeply, but leave the collar well exposed* By 
plunging the potted stocks, there is not so 
much necessity for deep potting, and we want 
to get as nearly as possible upon the crown 
of the roots, quite as much as in the case of 
budding. Let the stock be a little more ad¬ 
vanced in growth than the graft. Wood that 
is thoroughly matured, and that has had no 
frost upon it, is by far tho best for grafting, 
and if it can be obtained from under glass, so 
much the better, as this generally carries less 
pith, and is better ripened. The side or 
shoulder pieces are excellent; all others are 
best when two or more eyes can be had close 
together; but the main point is to have the 
wood ripe and healthy. When the stock has 
had the loose plunging material cleared away 
from the crown, cut off the top, and make an 
upward cut in a sloping or slanting manner, 
starting from as near the roots as possible. 
The depth of this cut upon the stock should 
never be more than the diameter of the scion. 
Cut the scion in a slanting direction also, this 
time commencing from the upper part, and 
taking care both the length of cut upon this 
and of that upon the side of tho stock corre¬ 
spond. So, too, should the edges of bark 
upon both. The tongue or cut made by some 
to assist in holding the graft in position is not 
practised now. All one has to do is to tie the 
two firmly together, but be careful that there 
is not a hollow left between the scion and 
stock. A practised hand will make hundreds 
of cuts upon both stock and graft that fit to¬ 
gether exactly, but the beginner should 
watch this closely, as upon it so much de¬ 
pends. Bind over the whole of the graft. 
Grafting-wax, clay, and Moss are not used 
by most professional propagators, they de¬ 
pending upon the closeness of the atmosphere 
and constant attention to secure against 
drying. It may be well for those inexpe¬ 
rienced to use a little French grafting-wax or 
mastic, to exclude too much air from the 
joint. 

If one has the advantage of an ordinary 
propagating-caso. he has all that is needed. 
If not, an air-tight box, fitted so as to allow 
of glass lying on top in a slanting position, 
will be a fairly good substitute. This should 
be partially plunged upon a heated bench. A 
temperature of 65 degs. is about the most suit¬ 
able. Avoid any overhead watering as far 
as possible in the early stages. Indeed, it is 
f atal to allow moisture to run between scion 
and stock ; and for this reason it is advisable 
to w'ipe the glass freouently, and so avoid 
condensed moisture. Keep the whole dark 
until growth commences, when gradually 
admit light, but no air beside that unavoid¬ 
able when wining the glass, etc., which will 
be ample. When the grafts have begun to 
grow', the forwardest may be placed in 
another box. and a little more light and air 
allowed. The potting-on and after-growth 
may follow the usual routino of indoor cul¬ 
ture. Such plants can be gradually hardened 
off and planted in the open in May. P. U. 
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ORCHIDS. 

INDIAN CROCUSES 
(Pleione). 

The Pleiones, or Indian Crocuses, are 
among the brightest of autumn and winter¬ 
flowering Orchids, and a few masses taste¬ 
fully arranged with Maiden-hair or other 
small Ferns are very nice for many kinds of 
indoor decoration. They require this dress¬ 
ing of green as a relief to the bright mass of 
colour, for at the time of flowering the 
Pleiones have no leaves. Most of the species 
are natives of the higher mountainous 
regions in India, and consequently require 
less heat than other Orchids from the same 
country that grow in the moist, hot valleys. 
The cool Orchid-house is not quite suitable 
to them, and if no intermediate temperature 
can be afforded, they will be better in the 
coolest part of the Cattleya-house. 

All the species are most satisfactory when 
rej>otted annually, the best time to do this 
being immediately the flowers are past; this, 
of course, prevents all being potted at once, 


showing when the pseudo-bulbs were divided, 
a little water must be given a day or two 
after repotting, but if roots had not started 
to grow they will be better without any 
1 water for a week or ten days at least. Slight 
dewings from the syringe may be allowed, 
as these keep the surroundings moist and 
prevent undue evaporation. If the plants are 
healthy, it will not be long before plentiful 
supplies of water will be needed at the roots, 
for when these begin to run in the compost 
and the leaves to unfold, Pleiones are almost 
aquatic in their requirements. Though 
liking a good light, the sun must not do 
allowed to shine on the foliage, as this at 
first is very tender. A thin shade must be 
allowed them, and the foliage kept free of 
insects all through the growing season. 
When the leaves begin to turn colour, usu¬ 
ally in late summer, gradually reduce the 
6iipply of moisture at the roots, as It is im¬ 
portant that the pseudo-bulbs get sufficient 
to swell up to their full size. When all the 
leaves have fallen, the plants may be kept 
perfectly dry, and for preference placed in 
a sunny frame or on a shelf near the glass, 


ing in colour from pure white to light rose. 
The lip has a tubular base, the front portion 
widely open, blush or pale rose, veined with 
brownish crimson and yellow. It is found 
growing naturally at an altitude of nearly 
8,000 feet in Nepaul, and was introduced in 
1850. There are one or two named varie¬ 
ties of this plant differing from the type 
principally in the disposition of colour about 
the lip. 

P. lagenaria is one of the most useful of 
all, and also the most generally grown. 
Where a fairly good stock of plants is grown 
a display may be kept up for several weeks 
by bringing them on in slightly different 
temperatures. It has brownish-green pseudo¬ 
bulbs and flower-spikes carrying one or two 
blossoms. These are of fine form and very 
bright in appearance, the ground colour of 
the petals and sepals being light rosv-purple. 
The lip is white, ornamented with many 
yellow and crimson blotches; the throat 
yellow with raised lines of crimson-purple. 

P. maculata closely follows the last 
named in its flowering season, and is a dis¬ 
tinct and very easily grown species. The 



Pleione Walliohiana in Sir Frank Criau'a carden at Filar Park. 


but the little extra trouble is well repaid. 
In shaking the pseudo-bulbs out of the old 
compost, the last season’s roots will be found 
quite dead as a rule, and, of course, of no 
further use to the plant. If cut off about 
an inch from the ba«e of the bulbs they will 
help to steady these in the new compost, and 
t-o *fi certain extent may protect the young 
roots that will in some cases be starting from 
the new shoots. Many grow Pleiones in large 
flat pans, but I think they look much pret¬ 
tier four or five bulbs together in email pote, 
and in no case plant more than eight. In 
either case the treatment is the same. The 
pots or pans should be filled to two-thirds 
of their depth with clean crocks,-using very 
small ones on the top, ae owing to the nature 
of the compost it is very apt to get silted 
down to the drainage unless this is in very 
good order. Good fibrous loam, peat, and 
finely-chopped Sphagnum Moss will make a 
good compost, adding plenty of finely-broken 
charcoal and crocks. Cover the drainage 
with 6ome rough Moss, and plant, the bulbs 
evenlv about 2 inches apart, allowing a slight 
rise to the centre, as this shows the blossoms 
to better advantage. Fix the bulbs firmly. 
The state of the young roots must be kept in 
mind in watering afterwards. If these were 


the new pseudo-bulbs by this means getting 
thoroughly hardened and ripe. After a few 
weeks’ rest, the young shoots containing the 
flower and next season’s embryo growth will 
appear, and the plants may again be placed 
in the growing quarters. It is not much use 
watering the roots, as these have by this 
time completed their work, but a little mois¬ 
ture about the plants helps them, though 
there may not be actual absorption. It is 
easy to do too much, on the other hand, and 
this is worse than giving noue at all, but by 
the time the blossoms are showing there will, 
as a general rule, be a few young roots. All 
the Pleiones resemble Coelocvnes very closely 
in structure, and by modern botanists are 
included in the genus, but the habit and 
manner of blooming are so totally distinct 
thnt the older name still obtains for garden 
purposes. The species named below are the 
most generally grown, though several others 
are included in the genus. 

Pleione humilis is a prettily-marked 
species flowering in early spring. The 
growth is distinct from that of most of the 
other kinds, the pseudo-bulbs being a bright 
yet deep green. The flowers are borne singly 
on the scapes and are each upwards of 
31 inches across, the sepals and petals vary- 


flowers occur usually on single-flowered 
scapes. The sepals and petals are white, 
and have a distinctly frosted appearance 
when first open. The ground colour of the 
, lip is also white, lined and spotted with 
crimson, yellowy and purple, though in the 
( variety alba it has only a yellow blotch in the 
throat, and no trace of any other colour. 

P. Wallichiana, a fine specimen of which 
we figure to-day, is a useful winter-bloom- 
I ing species with large handsome flowers. 

I These are of a dark rosy-purple on the sepals 
and petals, the lip being lighter and lined 
with white in front, with a broad stain of deep 
crimson in tho throat and a yellow centre. 
This is also known as P. praecox, and was 
| introduced in 1840. C. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Calanthe-bulbs rotting.—I send two pseudo¬ 
bulbs of Calanthe Veitchi, hoping that you can in¬ 
form me why they have rotted off at the base in this 
unusual manner. I have grown some two dozen 
plants of this Orchid for the last seven years with 
perfect success, but this season five plants have 
failed in the manner shown. The Calanthes are 
potted in good loam, rotted cow-manure. Sphagnum 
and peat, with a few quarter-inch hones over tho 
! crocks. No exciting manures are ever given beyond 
one or two applications of very diluted cow-manurc- 
water while the flower-spikes are growing. Tho 
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remaining twenty plants of Calanthe have magnifi¬ 
cent bulbs and axe throwing fine apikee of bloom.— 
A Grower. 

[This troublesome rot is of very frequent 
occurrence with Calanthes, and in the pre¬ 
sent case appears to be due to overfeeding. 
Calanthe vestita, one of the parents of this 
hybrid, is seldom found in a state of nature 
other than as an epiphyte, and is usually col¬ 
lected from the arms and trunks of trees. 
Under cultivation it is found to do better 
treated more like a terrestrial plant, and is 
given a very substantial compost and fre¬ 
quent doses of liquid stimulants. From a 
commendable desire to increase the size of 
the pseudo-bulbs and the number and quality 
of the blossoms, cultivators often do too 
much of this, with the result that the plants 
make a very fine growth for a time, but be¬ 
come so gorged, at it were, with food that 
the roots cannot assimilate it, and ultimately 
fall a prey to disease. It is far better to be 
content with medium-sized pseudo-bulbs for 
an indefinite time—the largest bulbs do not 
always produce the finest flowers—than to 
have them exceptionally large for a time and 
run the risk of having the stock decimated by 
this disease, which time after time we have 
noticed among plethoric pseudo-bulbs such 
as you send. The infected bulbs should 
either be thrown away or cut up for propa¬ 
gating, removing all decayed portions of 
course, giving the healthy plants a rather 
weaker description of compost next season. 
Before giving any liquid-manure, make sure 
that the pots are quite full of roots, and 
again discontinue its use by the time the 
jxseudo-bulbs have done swelling before the 
flower-epikes appear. In fact, unless very 
email pots are used, we should be inclined to 
leave out liquid-stimulants altogether for a 
.season or two, and by keeping the plants 
from the first in an almost unshaded posi¬ 
tion, endeavour to consolidate and ripen the 
pseudo-bulbs more thoroughly. After the 
foliage has fallen, no water is required, the 
pseudo bulbs, if ripened as noted, containing 
all the nutriment necessary to bring the 
flowers to perfection. The roots, moreover, 
have by this time lost the power of carrying 
moisture to the plant, and if water is poured 
about the bases of the pseudo-bulbs it only 
hastens their decay. It is imperative that 
Calanthes be kept warm and dry during 
winter, the temperature on no consideration 
being allowed to fall below 55 degs. in ordi¬ 
nary winter weather.] 


VEGETABLES. 

ONIONS AND THEIR TROUBLES. 
Recently I was asked whether soot dressings 
were not bad for Onions, as the querist had 
found his bulbs go rotten. What is to be 
feared is that his bulbs had been attacked 
with the mildew, as, when that does affect 
the bulbs, they rapidly decay. Soot dressings 
seem to offer no resistance to the mildew, but 
they have great value ih keeping the Onion- 
fly at bay when that pest attacks the young 
plants in the spring. One famous Onion- 
grower even recommends soot dressings to 
the young plants weekly, whilst small, as 
being both a protector from the maggot and 
a good manure when it is washed in. 

Both the Onion-maggot and the mildew 
seem to be troubles of comparatively modern 
origin. We heard little or nothing of them 
some fifty to sixty years ago—indeed, it would 
seem as if the newer culture, which has led 
to the production of large bulbs, was to some 
extent responsible for these evils. In olden 
days, when it was the rule to prepare soils for 
spring-sown Onion-breadths by first getting 
them fully pulverised, then trodden hard, and 
rolled before making the drills, nodisease nor 
insect gave trouble However, we have these 
troubles to face now. and it becomes one of 
the most difficult duties of the vegetable gar¬ 
dener to secure a good crop of clean, healthy 
Onions. It would seem that, if frequent 
soot dustings will not keep the fly from de¬ 
positing its eggs on the young plants from 
an outdoor spring sowing, nothing will. Many 
suggestions are made as to deterring agen- 
c:es. hut soot is, after all, the most effective. 
Mildew needs very close watching, and (lie 
plan.* should be finely and frequently sprayed 
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with an Abol or sulphate of copper and lime 
solution the moment any mildew-spot is seen 
on them. But, having regard to the very 
smooth nature of the stems or leaves, and 
their form, it is very difficult to induce any 
of these solutions to attach freely to the coats, 
and thus present a barrier to the spread of 
the fungoid spores. To render it adhesive, it 
is well, in every four gallons of the solution, 
to dissolve I lb. of soft-soap or of treacle, as 
with such agency much of the solution may 
adhere. Once a breadth of Onion-plants is 
attacked by the mildew, unless some stringent 
measures are applied there is little hope of 
checking the spread of the disease. Fresh 
slaked Time applied to the mildew-spots is 
advised as a remedy, but that powder would 
not attach itself to the stems unless first 
damped. If it were possible to gently spray 
the plants with a soft-soap solution, then to 
heavily dust with the lime, some good might 
result. But its efficacy is not assured. 

The best general treatment of Onions to 
escape the maggot is to sow good, hard, keep¬ 
ing varieties, not Roccas nor Tripolis, at the 
end of August, transplanting early in No¬ 
vember or in February on to fresh ground. 
These plants are too hard for the maggot to 
eat into. Also, seed sown at the end of 
January, in shallow pans under glass, enables 
strong plants to be raised and planted out in 
April, that are also very hard-stemmed. 

A. D. 


STORING LETTUCES AND ENDIVE. 

As hard weather may at any time now set in, 
the lifting and storing of Lettuces and Endive 
to prolong the supply of salad well into the 
winter months should be no longer delayed. 
Cold-frames and pits are the most service¬ 
able and suitable places for storing them in, 
a 3 they can then be kept cool, and at the 
same time protected from frost. Failing 
these structures, roughly-constructed frames 
of boards, or. skeleton pits, with the wallB 
formed of turves, will answer very well, pro¬ 
vided there are old lights or shutters to 
cover them with during wet and frosty 
weather. To form the frames, pieces of 4-inch 
by 3-inch quartering should be driven in at 
the corners and at intervals along the back 
and front, to hold the turves in place. If the 
stakes for the back are 3 feet in length, and 
those for the front 6 inches less, the pit will 
be 2 feet deep at the back and 18 inches at 
the front if the stakes are driven in to the 
depth of 1 foot. When the turf walls are 
built up to the height of the stakes, put 
boards on the top, 9 inches wide and 2 inches 
thick, and nail them down to the heads of 
the stakes. The turves should be placed one 
on the other as regularly and tightly as pos¬ 
sible, and, when completed, cut down the 
face, both on the inside and outside, with a 
turf knife to render the surface even. These 
temporary structures are useful for various 
urposes, and if the precaution is taken to 
ank fine cinder-ashes against the outside of 
the walls, frost can be effectually excluded. 
This latter is a good method, too. of dealing 
with ordinary cold-frames, and if ashe3 are 
not available, long, dry stable-litter, placed 
round them, forms a good substitute. Mats, 
Bracken, or long litter are necessary to afford 
additional protection in frosty weather, as it 
is equally as important to render the top 
portions of the frames or pits frost proof as 
the sides. Any kind of light soil answers for 
placing in the frames, etc., and for working 
in and around the roots, or, rather, the balls 
of soil, for it is essential that each plant be 
lifted with a good quantity of soil attached 
to its roots. If this is in a medium condition 
as regards moisture, there is then no need to 
water the plants in. 

The front portions of Peach-cases and or¬ 
chard-houses, too, are sometimes utilised for 
storing Lettuces and Endive, the plants 
being placed on the floor, and the “balls” 
surrounded with any kind of suitable soil 
there may be at hand. Endive and Cabbage 
Lettuces may also, at a push, be planted on 
a sharp, sloping bank of garden soil or ashes, 
formed at the base of a wall facing south or 
west. The bank may be 18 inches in width 
at the base, and from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height, and, if the aspect is right, any blank 


wall will answer the purpose. If old lights 
or shutters are not available to protect them 
with, hurdles trussed with straw or Bracken 
will, when leant against the wall, ward off a 
good deal of frost. The plants should be set 
fairly closely together, and commence plant¬ 
ing at the bottom of the bank, making the 
soil quite firm round the plants, and proceed 
in this way row by row till the apex is 
reached. It is not to be expected that the 
plants will keep so well in this way as they 
do in pits, etc., but it is preferable to leaving 
them to take their chance in the open garden. 

_A. W. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND DURING THE 
PAST SEASON. 

All interested in the production of flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables are the better for an 
occasional inspection of the shops in which 
these are sold, and a chat with the proprie¬ 
tors. The demand varies greatly with each 
succeeding year—indeed, in every week of the 
year—and the grower who aims at the sale of 
a portion of his produce must keep well in 
touch with the demand. As noted in a recent 
number, single flowers have been greatly in 
request all through the Beason so far as hardy 
and half-hardy things are concerned, and, as 
they are likely to be in demand for a time, 
provision should be made for the same. Par¬ 
ticular varieties of flowers will, doubtless, in¬ 
crease or decline in favour, but single blooms, 
as a wliol£, have, and will be, an exception. 
The most popular flowers in thoir respective 
seasons during the past year, not including 
very expensive things, have been Daffodils, 
Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Asters, 
(single annual), and Violets. The first-named 
have cheapened of late years to a degree that 
indicates over-production, doubtless owing to 
the enormous numbers planted between rows 
of bush fruit, a catch-crop which compensates 
in a measure for a shortage of the fruit. 
Fruit has not been over-plentiful in 1910— 
certainly, never a glut of such things as 
Strawberries aqd Plums—and prices all 
through have been fairly high. Cherries, 
Gooseberries, and Currants were light crops, 
and towards the end of the season it became 
apparent that Blackberries were .also scarce. 
They may have been plentiful in certain dis¬ 
tricts, but did not, as a rule, come much 
within reach of the dweller in towns, the 
price very seldom falling below fivepence a 
pound. One regrets, when there is a shortage 
of this very useful fruit, that the advice often 
tendered in Gardening pages, as to bringing 
it largely into cultivation on many suitable 
sites available, has not been generally fol¬ 
lowed. Any scarcity in the home crop of 
cooking Apples will soon be met by the influx 
of foreign fruit—indeed, this has commenced, 
and already reduced prices. There is a fair 
amount of stewing Pears in the markets, bub 
they are not in much request, and in nearly 
all cases the supply is quite equal to the de¬ 
mand. The Medlar is not a popular fruit, 
and only appeals to the few, but, on the other 
hand, the supply of Quinces in the majority of 
places is not equal to the demand. Quince 
jelly is a delicacy in annually increasing re¬ 
quest. Trees are some time coming into 
bearing, and, consequently, any profit on the 
outlay is rather long delayed; but a few 
might be planted in all orchards. The Apple¬ 
shaped variety is the earliest to bear and most 
prolific. A considerable difference has been 
noticed in the Tomato trade of late years, 
and this season the alteration is even more 
apparent. Fruits, each about 2 inches in 
diameter and well-coloured, have sold far 
more readily than fruit running three, or at 
most four, to the pound. 

Much has been written from time to time on 
new vegetables, or, rather, the popularising 
of neglected things, but very little has come 
of it. With the exception of Chicory, the 
contents of the majority of shops are on the 
old lines. It is matter for regret that roots 
like Parsnips and Jerusalem Artichokes are 
not more generally used, except on quite a 
small scale. Potatoes and Onions are really 
the only two roots that are alike very wel¬ 
come in the home, and nearly always of mar¬ 
ketable value. One of the most popular 
vegetables just at present is the small Drum* 
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head Cabbage, of which very large numbers, 
each of which would suffice for a family of 
four persons, are on sale at one penny each. 
Sowings made the second week in April and 
towards the end of May furnish a supply from 
Michaelmas to Christmas. It is an excellent 
Cabbage, very hard an<t v compact, and very 
mild—decidedly more so than the much- 
vaunted Brussels Sprout. Celeriac is • lie 
coming more popular, but Couve Tronchuda 
has made very little headway. Kohl Rabi, 
again, is another vegetable very little in 
favour. The above notes refer to shops in 
middle and working class neighbourhoods. 

E. B. S. 

, FORWARDING SEAKALE AND 
RHUBARB. 

The rather severe frost of November 9th and 
10th released the foliage, so that an early 
start can and has been made, no doubt, in 
many instances, to hurry these two choice 
vegetables on, so that a gathering may be had 
between now and Christmas. Both respond 
to a moderate amount of warmth and mois¬ 
ture, while light must be excluded, or 
blanched produce would not be forthcoming. 


| feet or a trifle more, especially if the 
I weather remains fairly mild. With these 
succulent roots the one great care is not to 
■ overheat, and at this season it is best accom¬ 
plished by lifting them and bringing them on 
gradually. 

liicton, Devon. James Mayne. 

i ..- 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vegetable growing. -I have been a reader of , 
I your valued paper for some time, but have, only been 
: interested in flowers, etc. I ain about to move 1 
| shortly to Falmouth, S. Cornwall, where 1 shall have 
a largo kitchen garden (nearly an a< re). At present 
1 nothing is on the land, but it has been eropj>ed this 
| year with Potatoes and other ordinary vegetables. 
Can I plant anything in the vegetable way in early 
Ftecemher, or would the time be better spent in 
I trenching and manuring the ground, waiting till 
early spring to sow? The ground has been well 
looked after and kept in good tilth till thio autumn. 
—Penryn. 

[We strongly advise you to use the inter- 
1 vening time between now and February to 
have your ground well trenched or else deeply 
dug, at the same time working into it a good 
j dressing of well-decayed manure. After it 
has carried a crop of Potatoes and other 
I vegetables, it is most unlikely that the soil 



Apple Barnack Beauty. 


More heat is necessary at this time of year 
than is required in January and February to 
cause the crowns to expand their leafage, but 
this can be easily overdone by a novice. A 
bottom-heat of 70 degs. is ample for either, 
and the temperature of the house, pit, or 
shed may well be 8 degs. to 10 degs. lower, 
as the crowns are quickly burnt, and the 
growth spindly in the extreme if subjected to 
a high overhead temperature. Again, a very 
dry heat tends to toughness, so that plenty 
of atmospheric moisture is necessary, which 
can best be given by frequent syringing or 
sprinkling of the crowns and surroundings 
with warm water. When forcing crowns 
growing in the open ground, the necessary 
moisture is usually ensured by the compost 
employed, which consists largely of freshly- 
fallen leaves of the Oak, Chestnut (Spanish), 
or Beech, and a small percentage of strawy 
stable or cow-shed manure, which need to be 
w f ell mixed together and moved two or three 
times within a fortnight, to get out the rank 
heat previous to putting it around the crowns. 
Leaves alone, if properly prepared, by throw¬ 
ing into a good-sized conical heap, and turn¬ 
ing back a few times, will attord sufficient heat 
when put over the crowns to a depth of | 


1 is sufficiently rich to do any kinds of vege¬ 
tables full justice. Then, in so mild a cli¬ 
mate, while you would- practically gain 
nothing by sowing seeds or putting in plants 
just now, you would find, by sowing seeds in 
February, that are ordinarily, in the London 
district, sown in March, that you would 
have rapid growth and early produce. How- 
; soever mild your weather, it is needful, to 
i enable vegetables to grow strong, that you 
have ample light to create strength. If you 
i sowed or planted now, light would be at its 
lowest ebb. If you sow or plant in February, 
i light will increase daily. With ground 
thoroughly clean, deeply worked, and well 
manured, and a mild climate, you should 
| secure really first-rate crops.] 

Butter Beans (P. J. S .).—In France these are 
known as Haricot Beurr6, some of them being of 
I nearly the same colour as butter. The beet varie- 
I ties are Mont d’Or (a runner), Dugoin (a dwarf), 
! Saint Fiacre (a runner), and Bon Jardinier (a dwarf). 

under which names seed can be had. The usual 
I treatment given to Kidney Beane, as regards season, 
will do for the Butter Bean; but in this country it 
is always aJvieable to give it a warm corner and 
good, rich soil. The cooking is simple, and the way 
common with us of allowing Beans of all kinds to 
get too old will not hurt the Butter Bean so much, 
though no doubt it has its season of best condition 
like other things. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE BARNACK BEAUTY. 

This is one of the handsomest of dessert 
Apples, but seems to be little known or grown. 
1 was surprised to find it is not mentioned 
in one of our great fruit catalogues. So good 
has it shown itself that a year or two sine© 
it received an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, a late recognition, yet 
probably it had not previously been presented 
to the Fruit Committee. I have a fruit now' 
before me, handsome in form, conical, and 
having on one side rich colour. Mr. G. Bun- 
yard well describes Barnack Beauty “ as 
being in season from November till February, 
as being a valuable market variety, and a 
good, sound keeper, making a neat tree, and 
has nice flavour.” Of how many newer varie¬ 
ties can more be said? It wouid be interest¬ 
ing to learn of its origin, as no mention of it 
is found in the latest edition of the “Fruit 
Manual.” At the recent R.H.S. Fruit Show, 
among others, Mr. II. Mason, of Hampton, 
Middlesex, an extensive market grower, had 
a superb sample of the variety. A. D. 

-This Apple, the late Mr. Barron told 

me, was raised in Messrs. W. and G. Brown’s 
nursery at Stamford, and was first brought 
into notice by the late Mr. R. Gilbert, when 
gardener to the Marquis of Exeter at Burgh- 
ley.-T. _ 


SAUCE APPLES. 

It is strange that many of our finest and 
showiest cocdving Apples, and even some that 
will keep well, arc either devoid of flavour 
when cooked or refuse to ©often even in the 
hands of the best cooks so as to merit the 
name of sauce Apples. When baked whole 
or sliced they remain hard and leathery, and 
therefore unpalatable and indigestible. Hap¬ 
pily, however, there are many varieties the 
reverse of this, no matter in what soil the 
trees are grown, and these should be planted 
by all who place quality in the first rank. 
Some of tho old-fashioned varieties are still 
unsurpassed for cooking, although having 
little to recommend them to those who go in 
for beauty alone. Perhaps, all things con¬ 
sidered, the Blenheim Orange, now seldom 
planted on account of the length of time it 
takes to come into bearing, is in its season 
as good as any for cooking in any way, it© 
amber-coloured pulp being delicious, and, 
what is more, requiring little or no sugar. 
The same may be said of the old Sturmer, 
which, though not a large Apple even on the 
best of soils, is not to be surpassed by any of 
the newer kinds for cooking during April and 
May, and as for cropping, it does not miss 
one season out of ten. That very old Apple 
Hambledon Deux Ans is excellent late in the 
year, keeping both its weight and flavour till 
the month of May. This Apple is little 
known, but market growers would do well 
to plant it freely, as it finds a ready sale 
after all other sorts are gone. Another fine- 
flavoured cooking Apple, resembling Welling¬ 
ton, but keeping well till June, is High 
Canons. It goes to a complete pulp, is of a 
fine amber colour, and rich spicy flavour. 
Wellington should always be included in 
gardens where tho sciil is warm and 
thoroughly drained, but in cold, badly- 
drained soils it will not do at all. Of the 
early Codliu section. Lord Kuffield and Lord 
Grosvenor are both excellent, the latter 
being first rate for cold soils and late dis¬ 
tricts, where Suffield would not succeed. A 
splendid sauce Anple in use from December 
to February is Lady Henniker; it has a 
fine Blenheim flavour, the fruit also keeping 
firm and free from mealiness, and the tree 
succeeding well in exposed situations. Men¬ 
tion mu6t be made of Potts’ Seedling, this 
being indispensable where flavour is con¬ 
sidered. This is essentially a sauce Apple, 
having the extra qualification of bearing 
heavily on either stock and coming into use 
in August and September, a season when 
high-class cooking Apples are none too 
plentiful. For use between October and De¬ 
cember, Tower of Glamis is an excellent 
variety. It bears well grown either as an 
orchard tree or espalier. Sussex Duck’s-bill. 
or Winter Queening, very little known nut- 
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side its own county, is one of the best cook¬ 
ing Apples in existence, baking soft and 
beautiful, and having a specially pleasant 
flavour. The tree grows and bears well in 
cold eoils. _ N. 

OLD STRAWBERRIES. 

“ E. B. S.,” in his note on Keen’s Seedling 
Strawberry, refers to its having been in cul¬ 
tivation fitly years ago. It was being grown 
as the first early variety in the garden I 
entered as a youth in 1849, and, on reference 
to a book on “Fruits,” by Mr. Rogers, of 
Southampton, published in 1834, I find Keen’s 
Seedling, described as the best one of Mr. 
Keen’s two seedlings, the other being Im¬ 
perial. Therefore Keen’s Seedling must have 
oeen raised as long sinco as 1830 at least, 
which shows it to be eighty years old. Won¬ 
derful, therefore, having regard to the great 
number of varieties introduced since then, 
it should still be regarded by many gardeners 
ns a really good first early, especially for 
forcing. Really, no variety other than Royal 
Sovereign has ousted it from its earlier posi¬ 
tion, as even La Grosse Sucree is now hardly 
found in cultivation. Of contemporary 
varieties of Keen’s Seedling in 1834 were the 
old Carolina, Old Scarlet, Grove End Scarlet, 
Wilmott’s Superb, Hautbois, and the alpines. 
Twenty varieties in all are named, but, other 
than the alpines, so easily raised from seed, 
hardly one other than Keen’s is known or 
grown to-day. “ E. B. S.” mentions Trol¬ 
lope’s Victoria, Kitley’s . Goliath, and Alice 
Maud, all.of which I well remember as being 
in the Strawberry stocks of Page’s Nursery, 
Southampton, in’1840. 

It is interesting to read Rogers’ description 
of one fanciful method of growing Strawber¬ 
ries in some gardens. Beds formed of nar¬ 
row terraces, made by brick walls, with 
spaces of soil between each wall to grow the 
dants in. As the centre of the bed was 
ugliest, a stream of water was caused to 
flow along it, and permitted to percolate 
down on cither side to water the plants on 
the terraces. 'That is amusing reading now. 
lie tells us also that in the management of 
Strawberry breadths, some advise digging be¬ 
tween the plants each autumn, while others 
condemn it. Thus we see how old is thiB 
controversy, which occasionally crops up now. 
The author favours very light pointing-in of 
any surface dressing. He tells us also that 
Strawberry plants may be made to fruit in 
the autumn by picking out the spring bloom. 
That* we do now both with alpines and ordi¬ 
nary autumn fruiters. D. K. S. 

-In 1860 I can recollect my father 

growing this variety, which he used to value 
very highly, and which vvas always in de¬ 
mand for dessert, his then master being very 
fond of it for its fine, distinct flavour.—T. 


PEACH-TREES IN COLD GREENHOUSE. 

Would you be kind enough to let me know through 
jour very valuable paper if I could grow Peaches 
with any prospect of success in an unheated green¬ 
house aeainst a south wall? The house is already 
oi cupied by Vines, which cover the roof. If you 
think Peach-trees would do fairly well, what would 
tie the right time to plant, the proper compost, and 
the best kinds?— Ignoramus. 

[You can grow Peaches in an unheated 
bouse when the latter is given up entirely to 
them, but not in conjunction with Grape- 
Vines. If you feel disposed to sacrifice the 
latter, the Peach-trees may be planted as 
soon as you can obtain them from the nursery 
in November. In the meantime, get the bor¬ 
der made up, so that the trees may be planted 
directly you receive them. The border may 
be made wholly or in part, the latter being an 
excellent plan, as, by making additions every 
year or so, there is then a certain amount of 
fresh compost for the roots to work into. 
When a border is made full width at the out¬ 
let, there is always a risk of the compost be¬ 
coming sour on the outside portions before 
the roots can take possession of it. A bor¬ 
der 6 feet wide will, therefore, he wide enough 
at first, and this will suffice for two seasons, 
when another portion, 3 feet in width, should 
be ndded. The total width need not exceed 
12 feet. The proper depth to excavate the 
is 3 feet 9 inches. This depth will allow 
for 6 inches of cement concrete, 9 inches of 
drainage, and 2 feet 6 inches of compost. The 


concrete floor should have a fall from front 
to back of one in twelve, and provide a drain 
at the outer edge to carry off water, and con¬ 
nect it with the nearest existing drain. The 
drainage should consist of broken bricks or 
stone, preferably the former. Place the 
largest and roughest of the material in the 
bottom, and the smallest on top, and finish 
with a thin layer of rough gravel. Over this 
lay whole turves, cut thin. Grass side down¬ 
wards. The compost should consist for the 
most part of medium heavy, calcareous loam, 
such as is generally to be had from an old 
upland sheep pasture. This should be dug 
in sods from 3 inches to 4 inches thick, with 
the Grass adhering to it, and carted at once 
to a convenient spot, where it can be chopped 
up roughly, and be got in readiness for adding 
the other necessary constituents to it. To 
every cartload of loam add two barrowloads 
of lime-rubblo or old plaster, broken down 
fairly fine, one barrowload of burnt soil or 
wood-ashes, \ bushel of fresh soot, and £ cwt. 
each of bone-meal and $-inch bone3. Mix 
all intimately by turning the mass three times, 
and then wheel it in. Spread the compost 
evenly as it is brought in, and consolidate it 
thoroughly by .treading it, first in one direc¬ 
tion and then in the other. If in a very dry 
condition, vou may safely ram the compost. 
A firm border is most essential if hard, short- 

J ointed, fruitful wood is desired. Make the 
>order somewhat higher than it will ulti¬ 
mately be required to be, to allow for the 
settling down of the compost. If sufficient 
loam to make the border cannot be afforded, 
or, say, only about half of the required quan¬ 
tity, the deficiency may be made good with 
some good garden soil; but see that it is 
free of bits of rotten wood, old roots, and par¬ 
tially decayed manure. It is, however, far 
the best way to construct the border entirely 
of new materials. You do not state the 
length of the house, consequently we are un¬ 
able to say how many trees you will require, 
but we append a list of varieties from which 
you can make a selection. Of Peaches, Royal 
George, Violette Hative, Dymond, and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales would be suitable for your pur¬ 
pose. Of Nectarines, you would find Lord 
Napier and Pitmaston Orange suitable. The 
Peaches and Nectarines ripen in the order 
named.] 


APPLE RIB8TON PIPPIN. 
Whether careful cultivation in the way of 
attention to soil and the exercise of sound 
judgment in pruning will lead to a gradual 
triumph over canker, and the consequent 
largely increased planting of this most ex¬ 
cellent Apple, remains to be seen. It is to 
be hoped such will be the case, especially 
as it seems that Cox’s Orange Pippin, the 
next, best Apple, is not at all a sure cropper. 

I should put Cornish Giliiflower before Cox’s 
from a flavour standpoint, but hardly anyone 
ever saw* a good crop from this variety, and 
certainly not a heavy one. The conditions 
under which the best Ribstona are grown 
point to the conclusion that the above-named 
characteristics, with a favourable situation, 
are certainly the most important factors to¬ 
wards securing healthy trees and high-class 
fruit. The two best lots I have seen were 
respectively from standards and espaliers 
growing in sheltered situations in old kitchen 
gardens that had been under cultivation well 
over a century, the soil deep and good, over- 
lying gravel. The standards were big old 
trees, with stems about a foot in diameter, 
and the espaliers also large. One was well 
over 6 feet in height, and 15 yards long. In 
choosing young trees for autumn planting, in 
whatever form it may be required to grow 
them, I should not advise the cordon system 
for this Apple, as the restrictive treatment 
would very likely cause a tendency to canker. 
Buyers should see they have nice clean stuff 
to start with, and also make sure their 
ground is artificially, if not naturally, well 
drained, and that the soil to a depth of 2 feet 
is of a fairly light, workable nature. 

Heads of standards, also bushes and pyra¬ 
mids, should be kept fairly open, but anything 
in the way of over pruning must be avoided. 
Small trees should have a half inch mesh net 
thrown over them to keep off the birds, which 
are very partial to Ribstons, and generally 


tap the best fruit. The Ribston fortunately 
possesses the good quality of being an excel¬ 
lent keeper—that is, when stored in a suit¬ 
able place, so much so that a friend w F ho 
grows it rather largely told me that in favour¬ 
able seasons it is hitfone dessert Apple from 
the middle of December until the middle of 
Margh. E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Amerioan Gooseberry-mildew. -At 

the Farnham Petty Sessions, on Thursday, 
November 24th, a firm of nurserymen was 
fined £1 and costs for failing to notify an 
alleged outbreak of the American Gooseberry- 
mildew. An inspector of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture visited the defendants’ nurseries in 
May or June last, but found no sign of 
American Gooseberry-mildew. On August 
30th he paid another visit, and found that 
some of a number of Gooseberry-bushes had 
been cut back, and they seemed as if they 
had been sprayed with sulphur. He also 
found that many more ot the bushes wero 
attacked. As the disease had not been noti¬ 
fied to the Board of Agriculture, an explana¬ 
tion was asked for, the defendants, in their 
reply, stating that they thought it was only 
the ordinary mildew, and that they had no 
idea that it was the American Gooseberry- 
mildew. The justices recognised that the 
case was a serious one, and, as it was the 
first case of the kind brought before them, 
they imposed a fine of £1 and cost3. 

The lack Currant-mite.— 1 was much 
amused on reading the note on the Black Cur¬ 
rant-mite over the name of “Rockery,” be¬ 
cause in it the writer advises the non-pur¬ 
chase of bushes from a nursery, and, in pre¬ 
ference, propagating one’B own bushes from 
sound cuttings. But if a nurseryman cannot 
be trusted to send bushes free from the mite, 
from whence are “sound” cuttings to be ob¬ 
tained? I had occasion lately to eee great 
breadths of young Black Currant-bushes in a 
nursery, and not a big-bud was to be seen on 
them. Two autumns since I obtained bushes 
of Boskoop Giant from a nursery. They have 
made good growth, and to-day are as free 
from mite as well can be. It may be good or 
bad practice to cut down infested bushes, 
but if the trimmings are not gathered up as 
fast as cut off, and carried away to be burned, 
then no good is done. Apart from this hard 
cutting down, what is needful is that the soil 
for at least 3 feet round the bushes,, and 
3 inches deep, be removed, wheeled right 
away, and replaced with fresh soil from 
vegetable quarters. Still further, a heavy 
dressing of lime should be applied, and in the 
spring a thick mulch of decayed manure.— 

Protecting oholoe fruit.— The recom¬ 
mendation, on page 684, as to the use of 
bags in the protection of choice Pears and 
Apples against birds, would doubtless answer 
well on a small scale, but be difficult where 
fruit is largely grown. Alike on walls and 
fences (the latter are gradually being uti¬ 
lised for cordons in smaller gardens}, nets 
can be fixed very quickly and easily, and are 
effectual protection against birds, always 
rovided the mesh is sufficiently small to 
eep out the tits. The small-meshed nets are 
dearer, but they are stronger, and with care 
w'ill last several years. Where there is no 
projection on the fence a few pieces of wood 
can be nailed on the top, so that the net 
swings clear of the trees. Nor is protection 
by netting in the open for cordons and bush 
fruit a difficult matter, alwaye-provided the 
bushes are dwarf, kept fairly within bounds 
by pruning, and planted in straight lines. 
Material for an improvised frame-work can 
be made on w-et days, consisting of two fairly 
stout, upright stakes, sufficiently long when 
in the ground to stand clear of the trees, to 
which may be fastened Ash-binders in a 
quarter circle, the width between the up¬ 
rights naturally depending on whether they 
may be required for single or double rows of 
cordons or rows of bushes. When the time 
cornea for the nets to go on, these frames 
can be placed very quickly along the rows, 
taking care they are close enough together 
so that the nets keep tight and do not drop 
between the borders. A similar contrivance 
can be used as protection for hud* where 
bullfinches are troublesome.—E. B. S. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Dispute about drawing water (Fair 
\ Jay ).—From what you say, it would appear 
4iat for twenty years the occupant of “ B. 9 
tenement has had an uninterrupted right to 
draw water in this way. The details given 
are not very precise, but it is probable that 
in this way an easement has been created 
which the new tenant cannot now defeat; 
but you must not take this as a definite reply, 
ae your information is so incomplete. Cop- 
suit a local solicitor.— Barrister. 


R.H.S. COLONIAL FRUIT SHOW. 

Cold, wet, and cheerless outside, enabling 
our colonial friends to see something of 
British weather ; all within, the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Hall on the 1st insu was bright, and, 
indeed, aglow with brilliant colour, chiefly 
furnished by the immense numbers of Apples 
there presented, though mostly from 
Government of British Columbia, I he ex¬ 
hibition was opened by Sir Edward Urey. 
Our home fruit-growers, having regard to the 
unfavourable climatic conditions under which 
they grow fruit, have, by comparison with 
their colonial competitors, nothing to be 
ashamed of. Certainly, British Columbia, 
for instance, the finest Apple-growing country 
in the world, can paint its fruit in wonder¬ 
fully brilliant colours, but the fruit doei not 
excel ours in size, and, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, in the matter of cooking 
or of table quality, or specially of flavour, we 
can and do hold our own against the whole 
world. The recent exhibition might be said 
to owe almost everything to British Columbia. 
The immense exhibit of truly superb and bril¬ 
liantly-coloured fruit was a sight of its spe¬ 
cial kind such as Great Britain never before 
has seen. About one-fourth of the upper end 
of the hall was given over to that colony 
solely, and a marvellous display had been 
made. A huge gallery had been erected 
nearly all across the hall, and on this were 
built up, tier upon tier, boxes of most beauti¬ 
ful Apples, each box being 16 inches by 
10 inches, and carrying layers of from 
twenty-eight fruits to thirty-six fruits, the top 
layer in every case being unpapered, and the 
sample fully exposed. What with the boxes 
and baskets on this huge crescent, and with 
others packed thickly on either side, also 
several stands, eaoh one having some torty 
boxes of various sorts in front, it is no exag¬ 
geration to say that fully 1,000 of them must 
nave been on view. It is understood that the 
total weight was 22 tons. So truly superb 
was the exhibit that the R.H.S. Council spe¬ 
cially awarded it a gold Hogg medal, the 
first time such' an award has ever been made. 
That colour so largely dominated was due to 
tho constant repetition of highly-coloured 
varieties, notably King of Tompkins County, 
Spitzenberg, Jonathan, both intensely red ; 
Blue Pearmain, of a very dull colour; Gallo, 
a highly-coloured fruit; Canadian Baldwin, 
McIntosh’s Red, Sutton Beauty, Snow, and 
Ben DaviB. Other very handsome varieties 
were Fallawater, Greening, Start, Blenheim 
Orange, Gravenstein, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Ribston Pippin, Hubbardston’s Russet, 
Grime’s Golden Pippin, Newtown Pippin, 
Golden Russet, and Yellow Bellefleur. Of 
flavour, the pretty yellow fruits of Grime’s 
Golden Pippin gave the best. Many of the 
brilliant rede have soft and moderately dry 
flesh, but flavour with them is not a feature. 

The colony of New Brunswick sent a fairly 
large collection, arranged in several groups 
by the diverse growers, but generally these 
were far behind the Columbian fruits in size, 
colour, or finish. From a colony where it is 
assumed that spraying is a fine art, it was a 
surprise to note how many of the fruits were 
speckled with fungus. There were a few 
smaller collections of fresh, hardy fruit, but 
none of special merit. From the West Indian 
Islands of Jamaica and Dominica came 
Oranges, Limes, Shaddocks, Sugar, Tea, 
Coffee, jellies, and other somewhat exotic 
products. Numerous collections of bottled 
fruits and preserves were seen, and from 
Canada came a collection of shredded and 
dried vegetables, including roots and greens, 
packed in tins. Happily, we can ueually 
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get a good supply of these products all the 
year round, but in a colony where there may 
be five months of intense hard front, sucn 
preserved vegetables may be most welcome. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— The Christmas Rose is 
appreciated by everybody, but to keep the 
flowers clean, shelter of some kind is neces¬ 
sary, and if planted in a group, hand lights 
or a spare frame may be placed over them. 

I have seen the flowers in the cottage garden 
under the shelter of a Gooseberry-bush or a 
shrub, but to keep the flowers clean some¬ 
thing else is necessary. Good specimens in 
tubs are appreciated in the cool conservatory, 
and there is in such places a chance of sav¬ 
ing seeds, and seedlings are always useful, 
as no one has too many. All growth is based 
upon healthy root-action, and if there is a 
i tree or shrub or Rose not doing well, see 
what is the cause, and apply the remedy, 
which may be done by giving better soil or 
better cultural conditions round the roots. 
Recently-planted Roses should have a mulch 
of manure on the surface, and any long soft 
shoots which have wilted foliage should be 
shortened back. This should not take the 
place of the annual pruning. It is simply 
removing a source of weakness. In a general 
way, nurserymen are not much in favour of 
ow f n-rooted Roses, but for the decoration of 
the garden they are more permanent than 
anything budded or grafted, and if at any 
time they make too much wood, as some 
kinds may, lift, root-prune, and replant. 

Fruit garden. —Fruit-trees when bare of 
foliage are an interesting study. Each 
variety ha9 a distinct individuality, and the 
pruner should take this into consideration. 

I believe there is too much pruning done. 
We must prune young trees, or, in other 
words, guide and control them in early life. 
By cutting to a special bud we can guide 
the branch at the beginning. Later, other 
treatment may be required, but do not 
altogether rob the tree of its liberty. We 
all, I think, who have given any thought to 
the subject, know that sunshine and air are 
the chief sources of fertility, and the prin¬ 
cipal pruni ng should be directed to securing 
that end. We know, of course, the leaves 
are the lungs of the tree or plant, and must 
secure their proper development. The | 
matter seems simple enough to tlm nature 
student, and now that nature study is being 
taught in elementary schools, we shall all im¬ 
prove our knowledge of the subject; and I 
am persuaded that a course of study will im¬ 
prove the teaching staff. Make the thing as 
simple as possible. The workings of Nature 
are simple enough. It is only man who 
makes mysteries of things. Try to fetch up 
arrears of planting, and then follow on with 
pruning and training. Never plant a young 
tree w-here an old one has been grubbed 
without changing the soil and picking out all 
old roots. 

Vegetable garden.— Manure and com¬ 
post heaps should be turned over and pre¬ 
pared for the land. Take advantage of 
frosty mornings to wheel manure on the land. 
Digging, ridging, and trenching vacant land 
can be done as opportunity offers, leaving 
the surface rough to give it full exposure to 
atmospheric influences. Every gardener 
knows the value of an early border in a 
sunny position. Where the soil is deep and 
rich, the proper rotation of crops is im¬ 
portant, though perhaps less so where the 
cultivation is deep and efficient. We can 
alw'ays get fresh soil by going a little deeper 
when double digging or trenching; but, of 
course, this will not take the place of a 
proper system of rotation, especially ae re¬ 
gards green crops. Where manure is scarce, 
a dressing of lime or basic slag will be use¬ 
ful, and where all the garden and house- 
refuse is worked into compost, less manure 
will be required. In manuring land there 
are certain crops which are better without 
fresh manure. AH tap-rooted plants, such 
as Carrots, Beet, etc., should not have fresh 
manure, but a dressing of lime, soot, and 
salt will be beneficial. Continue to make up 
bot-bedfl with leaves and a little stable- 
manure to keep it together. 


Conservatory.— Camellias, Acacias, and 
other things planted in the border must have 
moisture when necessary. Weak soot-water 
is useful as a stimulant. In making beds and 
borders in new conservatories be careful in 
the selection of materials. I have known 
injury done by using leaf-mould with bite of 
wood or Beech-nut-husks mixed with it. 
These are almost sure to breed fungus of an 
injurious kind which attacks the roots. I 
once had to clear out the whole of the 
borders of a large conservatory from this 
cause. I did not make the borders, and did 
not know about it till I noticed the plants 
failing in health. Another matter that 
should be guarded against is planting such 
hard-wooded things as Camellias and Oranges 
too deep. When planted in newly-made beds 
most things have a tendency to settle, and if 
this happens it is safer to lift and make up 
beneath than to raise the soil round the 
stems. With late-blooming Chrysanthemums 
to form groups and backgrounds, there will 
be spaces left for smaller stuff, of which 
there is plenty now. Early-flowering bulbs 
are coming on freely; and there are many 
other things, including a few Orchids, Cypri- 
pediums, Dendrobiums, and such species as 
can be grown in a mixed collection. Good 
specimens of Anthuriums when in flower can 
be had in the conservatory. They last well 
in the rooms, and if potted in rough fibrous 
material they are not difficult to manage. 
Salvias, Begonias, Eupatoriums, Euphorbias, 
Genistas, and early-flowering Azaleas are 
plentiful now. The watering should be in 
experienced hands now. Keep fires down 
during bright days. 

Greenhouse. —Where many Carnations are 
wanted for cutting it i9 better to give up 
a small house to them. The plants that were 
rooted from cuttings last spring will now be 
in flower, and with care will bloom all winter 
in a light house with a temperature ol 
45 degs, to 50 degs. In a general way, very 
high feeding does not suit Carnations, espe- 
ciallv during growth, but we may stretch a 
point when the bude are swelling. Weak, 
clear soot-water comes in well for a change. 
Pelargoniums will do well under simi.ar 
conditions to Carnations, as will also many 
other things, such as Primulas, Cyclamens, 
and Cinerarias, but the last must be watched 
closelv and in the matter of insects it is 
necessary to be in time with the vaporiser. 
A stitch in time saves more than tne pro¬ 
verbial nine. Ventilation is one of the im¬ 
portant things. 

Early Peaohes.— Regular, steady progress 
is the best course to adopt. Start with a 
night temperature of 45 degs., and work up¬ 
wards in a natural manner, allowing a rise of 
10 degs. between night and day temperatures. 
Very little ventilation is required during the 
short davs. A few small openings will 
change tKe atmosphere in a forcing house 
without reducing the temperature. Giving 
much ventilation means increasing the fuel 
bill, and in these times we must strive for 
the curtailment of expenditure. Syringe 
the trees every fine day; but damping floors 
will give enough vapour in the house without 
the use of the syringe. I have worked in 
both ways, and there is no special gain in 
one way over the other at this early season 
or at any other time if red-spider is not 
troublesome. 

Late Vinery.— If the Grapes are required 
to hang on the Vines as long as possible, no 
plants that are likely to require much water 
should be left in the house. If the house can 
be kept dry, the less fire-heat used the better. 
When a lot of water is used for plants in the 
house, the moisture condenses on the glass 
and drops about the house, and, to avoid this, 
one has to give more air than would be neces¬ 
sary under drier conditions, and, of course, 
fire must be used. If the house is dry. 
40 degs. to 45 degs. need not be exceeded. I 
am persuaded in most gardens more fuel is 
used than is necessary, one of the reasons for 
this being that the least experienced assis¬ 
tants have charge of the fires. The boys we 
have in hand now have had a little more 
schooling than the boys of a past generation, 
and they presume upon it. 

Early Potatoae. —Sets of early varieties 
should be placedm a light position, safe from 
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frost. Those who are likely to have genial 
liot-bed* shortly, or can spare a few dozen 
8-inch pots, may start a few tubers of 
Sharpe’s Express or any other good early 
kind in boxes, with a little fine soil scattered 
among them, and when me central crown-eye 
is 3 inches or 4 inches high, they may either 
be planted on the leaf-bed or started in the 
8-inch pots, two single-stemmed sets in each 
pot. Ihe pots should not be filled with soil; 
leave room enough to earth the Potatoes up 
when some growth has been made. Potatoes 
in pots may do in an early Peach-house or 
vinery, if light enough. Every inch of space 
under glass should be made the most of. The 
coming man is the one who does the most 
with the means placed at his disposal, and 
there is always room for such men. 

Window-boxes In Winter.— Personally, I 
do not care for the little shrubs which used 
to be so common in window-boxes. Lifted 
out of a sheltered nursery-bed and planted 
in windy positions, they soon lose tone. Hardy 
flowers, such as Wallflowers, Forget-Me-Nots*, 
Violets, Primulas, Pansies, and bulbs of much 
variety are, on the whole, cheaper and better. 
Coloured Primroses and Snowdrops are 
charming, and there are other combinations 
which are equally good and cheap. If we 
must have shrubs, select dwarf plantq of the 
variegated Box, Euonymus, and Aucubas. 
Pernettya speciosa, well berried, makes an 
interesting feature, with a few trails of Ivy 
hanging over the front. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORN. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 
December 12th. —Lifted a lot of strong 
plants of the Christmas Roses, and planted in 
tubs to flower in cool-house, or to move to the 
conservatory if required. The best varieties 
for this purpose are angustifolius and maxi- 
mus, ns they have longer stems than the com¬ 
mon Helleborus niger. We generally plant 
these out again after flowering. Roses that 
were potted up during autumn will flower 
well in March, and will come on in a cool- 
house or pit. We find own-root Rosee are 
host for this work. 

December 13th. —Chimonanthus fragrana is 
iu bloom now, and flowering sprays are very 
sweet. Cuttings of Chrysanthemums are 
being taken ana inserted in boxes or pots in 
frames, where a little heat can be given if 
frost comes. Orchard-house trees in pots 
must be kept outside for the present, as the 
house is full of Chrysanthemums, but the pots 
are protected with long litter. Tomato- 
houses have been planted with Lettuces, and 
they usually do well. 

December l^th. —Pruning and training wall 
and other trees will be continued at every 
favourable opportunity, and we shall then 
follow on with the alkali or nicotine wash. 
Figs on walls have had branches drawn to¬ 
gether, and sheltered with Spruce branches. 
Moved a lot of Chicory to Mushroom-house. 
As Chrysanthemums go out of flower, they 
are cut down and moved to cool pit, but shel¬ 
tered from frost. 

December 15th. —Pruned and trained 

Morello Cherries on north wall. Finished 
potting up shrubs and Spiraeas for forcing, j 
Those that were potted early are moving, 
and will soon be in bloom. Potting Lilies of 
the Valley. These are recently-imported 

crowns. Pruned trees in late Peach-house. 
Washed and trained the trees. Shall reno¬ 
vate borders later. 

December 16th. —Moved a lot of flowering 
plants to conservatory, including a group or 
two of cool Orchids—Cvpripediums, Calan- 
thes, etc.- now coming ‘into bloom. The 
vaporiser is used occasionally in plant-houses 
to anticipate the insects. This beats the old 
system of fumigating and is cheaper, and 
never injures a delicate plant. Manure is 
wheeled on the land on frosty mornings. 

December 17th.- Shelter has Wen applied 
to all things which are likelv to require it. 
Ihe main work indoors in bad weather is 
whitewashing, cleaning paint, and other work 
to give us a clean start when the days 
lengthen. Sowed a few’ Cucumber and 
Melon-seeds, also a few seeds to plant in 
early house of Sunrise Tomato. Potted up 
more Lilacs for late forcing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANTS AND PROWERS. 

Coreopsis grandiflora (C.).-Thi« plant Is a 
biennial that if raised from seed this year will flower 
next year and perish. To treat it successfully and 
maintain a supply of flowers each year you must 
raise a few plants annually. These may be planted 
out in the border when ready, and will need no pro¬ 
tection whatever in the winter of the first year. 
There is another kind, C. lanceolata, that is peren¬ 
nial and thoroughly hardy and enduring. 

Palms unhealthy (S. Hine ).-In all probability 
your Palms have been allowed to get too dry, and 
thus cause the unhealthy colour. If the roots have 
not suffered, the plant* will gradually regain their 
green tint, if watered when necessary with weak 
soot-water, while some of the patent manures are 
quicker in their action. If the leaves are regularly 
washed, both on the upper surface and underneath, 
with warm soapy water, this will also tend to keep 
them in good health. In the case of many Palms, 
the roots are of a deep, descending nature, hence 
the major portion twists around the bottom of the 
pot and sometimes lifts the ball of soil altogether. 
Such being the case, they suffer from drought more 
quickly than many subjects; but at the same time 
care must be taken not to keep the soil in a sodden 
condition, as drainage is absolutely necessary to the 
welfare of the plants. Overpotting, too, must be 
guarded against. 

FRUIT. 

Fig-tree not frniting (R. F.).~We should dig 
about its roots and incorporate with the soil some 
pounded brick and old lime, or ceiling plaster, and 
give plenty of water in the growing season. The 
probability is that your tree has suffered from 
drought and. probably, too rich soil. The Fig does 
not by any means require rich soil, but lime in some 
form is essential. Bone-meal is excellent for Figs— 
in fact, there is nothing better. 

Pear-tree failing to fruit (Strettonon-Foss).- 
The only conclusion we can some to, seeing that your 
tree blooms freely every year and fails to set its 
fruit, is that it is starved because the foots have 
gone down into a poor subsoil, and fail to there 
find food which enables the tree to make healthy 
wood, leaves, and flowers. In such case the onlv 
remedy is to have it root-pruned, adding fresh roil 
round the roots and mulching with some good rotten 
manure. 

„ Gooseberries and Currant®, pruning (J. 

Friend).—It very crowded a little thinning may be 
done with advantage, removing principally the old 
bearing wood, the bushes, when pruned, bristling 
with young shoots, which may be shortened to about 
one-fourth—that is, cutting off the weak, unripened 
points. Gooseberries should be so pruned that the 
hand and arm may be used freely when gathering the 
fruit. All suckers that spring from the root should 
be suppressed. This, however, will not be necessary 
if care has been taken to cut out the lower buds 
when the cuttings were being made. Kindly say what 
Currants you refer to, as the treatment of Red 
Currants is quite different from that necessary for 
"lack <? urrant *- See article in last week’s issue on 
Planting and Pruning Currant-trees,” page 719. 


VEGETABLES. 

Growing Mushrooms (Erb).— It Is useless to 
attempt Mushroom growing unless you have plentv 
of horse-droppings from animals fed principally oh 
oats and hay. The manure and its preparation are 
all-important. The manure must be spread out in a 
dry, airy shed until you have enough to form the bed. 
Form the manure into a heap, and allow it to re¬ 
main so for seven or eight days, turning the whole 
every second day, and seeing that the heap is well 
mixed together. The width of the bed may be 
3 feet to 6 feet, and the depth 20 inches. When 
making up the bed. see that it is firm; and when 
the test thermometer registers 85 degs. or there¬ 
abouts the bed may be spawned, breaking up the 
spawn to a size of about 1$ inches square, inserting 
the pieces from 2 inches to s inches under the 
manure and G inches asunder. Soiling the bed may 
be done in a day or two after the bed has been 
,^ e * oil ,? ho “ Id be 8°° d loam, which 
should be laid over the bed and beaten down with 
the back of a spade. Should it be dry, then water 
It and cover with hay or straw, endeavouring to 
keep the heat up to GO degs., if possible. As a rule, 
i app £ ar in from four to six weeks 
after the beds have been spawned. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

, In trees (.4. F.). —If the holes are very 

I^nnmi OU «P with broken bricks to 

economise the mixture of cement and sharp sand 
1 inif e ore stopping up the holes, whether large 
'* care sb ould be taken to remove all decayed 
“ ,ar aa P^ble. Then put in the bricks and 
pour in the cement among them. When the hole is 
flUecl up, round the cement off, so that the wet runs 
off. If properly done, this will last for years, and 

ss'ij " 51 " 1 u,a b * rk bei!ins to c * ii « 

Ti?** S o l ?, Ue . ac $tyl®n« gas (F. J. Haynet).- 
f this is due entirely to the lime it con- 
tams other plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphates being absent. The lime is present either 
** f Ia <*f d ,! ,ma < 1n fresh samples) or carbonate of 
lime (mild lime) in samples which have been exposed 
to the air. It should prove an effective and cheap 
dressing for all purposes for which lime is recoin- 
•men led, and should be of special value on soils which 
are sour and deficient of lime or inclined to be stiff 
and as a ton-dressing for pasture-land. In such a 
soil as you have it would be of very little UBe-in i 
J«ct. «• •bsuld a.y lime li not wanted J 


SHORT REPLIES. 


M. B.-The conns of your Gladioli will take no 
harm if you lift them now and hang them up, 
foliage and all, in an airy shed until the leaves have 
ripened, when the corms may be separated and 
Etored away in the usual way until planting-time 

comes round.-JncaKd.-The only thing we can xe- 

commend, seeing you object to any preparation of 
which paraffin forms a part, is a solution of Quassia 
extract and soft-soap, applying this as soon as 
growth starts in the spring .—A I'ifUtn Yean' 
Reader .-Kindly send a piece of wood with the buds 
on. \\e cannot be quite sure from the loose buds 
you send us.——Fred W. Carpenter.-m best plan, 
we should think, would be to cut all out, leaving 
only the strongest. We should advise you to ask 
the advice of some professional man in your neigh¬ 
bourhood who can visit your garden and see the tree 
which, perhaps, is not worth keeping, end whoso 
place might well be occupied by something better 
——Btrchdale.—l, You must clear off the small off¬ 
sets, planting them in a reserve part of the garden 
2, You cannot use a weed-killer, as this would per- 
meate the soil, and no plants would afterwards grow 
in it. The only way is to pull the bank to pieces, 
clear out the Valerian in the process, and remake it 
--C. H. Forester .-The following books would prob- 
ably suit:-Boulger’B “ Familiar Trees,” Cassell and 
i>°' ’ v Trees ” (drawn and described), by 

He* Yjeat Cole, two volumes. £1 is.; and Veltch’a 
Conifer Manual,” second edition, £1 is. 


VAXES OF FRANTS AND FRUITS. 

of plants.- W. M. Crawford.-Rymcm • 
callia Harmiana; yes, it requires a etove.—Fern- 
i? M ^7“ Th , e f f ui $ ? f the Strawberry-tree (Arbutus 
IJnedo). Leeds Loiner.— 1, Begonia Rex variety; 2. 
Begonia maculata; 3, Begonia, probably Welton- 
iensis, so far as we can judge without flowers; 4, 

Begonia ascotensis.- J. Simpson.—I, Reinwardtiu 

trigyna (see note on page 000); 2, Begonia ascotensie: 

Begonia fuch&ioidee; 4, Schizostylis coccinea. 

Names of frults.-R. W.- Apple: 1, Stunner; 

Smalls Admirable; 3, Blenheim Orange; 4, 

Northern Greening.- J, G.- Pears: 1, Durondeau; 

2, Beurte Ranee; 3, Beurte Capiaumont; 4, Beurte 

Diel.- S. R . J.—Pears: 1, Doyennd du Comice; 2, 

Brown Beurte; 3, Verulam (stewing); 4, Glou Mor- 
ceau.-— A. H. S.- Apple: 1, Golden Noble. Pears: 2, 

Beurte Hardy; 3, Beurte Capiaumont.- J. G — 

Pears: 1, Glou Morceau: 2. Josephine de Malines; 3, 

Beurte Dtel; 4, Marie Louise d'Uccle.- Y. Apples- 

1, Bramley's .Seedling; 2, Golden Noble; 3, Norfolk 

Beaufln ; 4 French Crab.-T. Bath.-Apples: l, 

\\arners king; 2, Herefordshire Pearmain; 3, Lemon 

i Beau , ty ot Kent.- J. Simpson.— Apples: 

1, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 2, Red or Winter 
Hawthornden; 3, King of the Pippins; 4, Holland- 

bu J y Zr R - 0akle V - Apple: Wyken Pippin.-W. W. 

-1, Pitmaston Duchess; 2, Probably Gansel’e Ber¬ 
gamot. When sending fruit for name, please read 
our rules, as it is very difficult to identify from 
Ndble 8pedmens on,y - A • Pulley. —Apple Golden 

Hogg and Wood, Coldstream and Duns.— Cata¬ 
logue of Nursery Stock. 
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NOTES OP THE WEEK. 

Bougainvillea glabra.— Strange to iaj, I 
met with this Bougainvillea aome yean ago 
under much the same conditions as mentioned 
by “W. K.,” at page 734, it being my first 
experience of it in this way. It was in the 
gardens of Holland Park, the shoots having 
escaped through a ventilator, when they grew 
and flowered freely.—X. 

Winter shelter for rook plants.— 1 " Rock- 
foil’s ” note is timely; but I have found a 
more convenient material than glass or wood 
for protecting plants with woolly or silky 
foliage. It is a waterproof paper, which, I 
fancy, can be got from any trunk-maker. It 
is cheap and tough, can be cut with scissors 
to any size, and arched over any subject 
which it is desired to screen from excessive 
moisture. Two or three stones round the 
edges prevent the wind blowing it away, and, 
as paper is an excellent non-conductor, it is 
equally effective against frost as against 
moisture.— Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

The Stag’s-horn Sumach (Rhus typhina). 
—The note on this Sumach (page 734) is a 
very'opportune one, as its autumn leafage 
is most brilliant, and there are, in addition, 
its striking spikes of fruits. No mention is, 
however, made of the cut-leaved variety, 
laciniata, which is now fairly well-known, 
and was given an award of merit at the last 
Temple Show. The foliage is less divided 
than in the corresponding variety of Rhus 
glabra, which has now been grown for so 
many years. Rhus typhina laciniata is, how¬ 
ever, of more rapid growth, and deserves 
attention where ornamental-foliaged shrubs 
are desired. 

Chrysanthemums for cutting.— The plan 
referred to by “ Stonegrave ” (page 734), of 
growing in the open ground throughout the 
summer Chrysanthemums intended for cut¬ 
ting, is an old one, particularly where very 
large quantities are grown. In this case the 
plants are not potted when lifted, but are 
—in some instances, at least—made to form 
a successive crop to Tomatoes. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case where the Tomatoes are 
grown in beds under glass, as when the crop 
is gathered, the old plants are all cleared 
out and the border dug. Then the Chrysan¬ 
themum plant8 are lifted carefully and placed 
in position, thus obviating the trouble and 
expense of potting, an important item when 
large quantities are grown.—X. 

Sal ad8 to eat. —I see, from the note below 
my letter, that I did not make it clear that 
the French cook’s salads were not always of 
Lettuce. They were composed of a great 
varietv of vegetables, such as the large-leaved 
French garden Sorrel, " Oseille,” Corn salad, 
Chards, delicately-blanched hearts of Dande¬ 
lion, young and tender leaves of Nasturtium, 
and hedge-Mustard, Endive, and Chicory. I 
do not think these, when judiciously selected, 
properly prepared, and daintily dressed for 
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table in the French fashion, (every leaf being 
carefully Bcrutinised), could be considered as 
“garbage,” though they might not be equally 
appreciated by all palates. To use only and 
always Lettuces shows a sad lack of resource 
on the part of the cook or gardener.— 
Priscilla. 

Yuooas In mid-winter.— Effective at all 
seasons, the Yuccas seem to interest us 
greatly in the days of mid-winter, when we 
have to depend largely upon these and other 
evergreen plants for the leading features of 
the garden. They are more noticeable now 
than when herbaceous plants are in full 
growth, and their rigid leaves and generally 
imposing effect add much to the interesting 
features of the garden. \. gloriosa and Y. 
recurva are the best-known, but Y. filamen- 
tosa and several others are frequently culti¬ 
vated. Some of the newer hybrids are very 
fine in their way, and these are generally 
hardy. Y. vomerensis, Y. Sandenana, Y. 
albella, and several other fine hybrids prove 
a b hardy with mo as recurva or filamentosa. 
They give quite a sub-tropical appearance 
to the garden, and I never fail to admire 
their fine effect.—Ess. 

The variegated Gout-weed.— The Gout- 
weed (iEogopodium Podagraria) is frequently 
met with in some gardens, where it is very 
troublesome, and where people are at a loss 
to account for its presence. It is probably 
due to the introduction of the variegated 
form into gardens. As “ The English 
Flower Garden ” says, this soon becomes 
green again in gardens, and the suggestion 
in that work that this partly accounts for 
the presence of the species in cultivation is 
upheld by any information one has been 
able to secure from different gardens. The 
variegated variety is rather prettily varie¬ 
gated, but it requires frequent propagation 
to prevent it from becoming green in some 
gardens, and, unless it can be attended to, it 
ought never to be planted in a garden. With 
all its beauty of variegation, it is doubtful, 
however, if it is worth while introducing a 
plant which is such a troublesome weed when 
green.—S. A. 

Solanum Jasminoides.— Though there are 
many parts of England in which this may be 
regarded as hardy, it can scarcely be looked 
upon in that light ip the neighbourhood of 
London. Still, it is as*large dot plants, ex¬ 
tensively used during the summer in the 
various parks, under which conditions it 
flowers very freely. During a visit to Peck- 
ham Rye Park in the early days of autumn, 

I noted this Solanum draping a pergola and 
flowering in great profusion. It occupied so 
much space that I expressed surprise at its 
having survived the winter under such con¬ 
ditions, but was assured that the plants had 
only been put out in the spring. They, how¬ 
ever, grew so luxuriantly and flowered so 
freely as to convey the idea that they had 
been established in their position for a much. 
longer period. This So]anum is, in a gene- i 


ral way, a much more satisfactory climber 
out-of-doors than under glass, as in the green¬ 
house the leaves are liable to be attacked by 
red-spider.—T. G. S. 

Calceolaria ohelltfonloldes.— I have no 
doubt in my own mind that the Calceolaria 
of which I sent some foliage is chelidonioides. 
I asked the question because several of my 
friends have been unable to get any informa¬ 
tion from what may be called recognised 
authorities. The quantity of seed produced 
is enormous, but only a few self-sown plants 
appear here. In a warm garden near 
Sheringham there is any number of self-sown 
seedlings. The flowers are a pale yellow, 
and the foliage is as beautiful as the flowers. 
Seed sown under glass at the end of February 
will give flowering plants about the middle 
of June, and I had a succession of flowers 
this season up to the first week in November. 
Seed is offered by Messrs. Thompson and 
Morgan, Ipswich, and Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden.— E. Charles Buxton. 

Erinus alpInuE In winter.— Winter'is the 
trying season for the charming little alpine 
ErinuB when on the level, and there are many 
who have given up its cultivation, under the 
belief that it is not hardy. This is not the 
case, and I believe it to be quite hardy in 
the greater part of the United Kingdom. 
It frequently dies off if planted on the level, 
and it is only when on a wall or in the cre¬ 
vices of a rock garden that it can be relied 
upon to stand our winters, especially in dis¬ 
tricts where the rainfall is heavy at that 
season. A few seeds sown in the chinks of a 
wall, on mossy stones, or in crevices of the 
rockery, will generally flourish and give us 
many of the bright little flowers, increasing 
yearly by means of self-sown seeds. Spring 
is the best time to bow, and a little soil 
put over the seeds in the chinks of the wall 
will be of assistance.— Lover of Alpines. 

Araucaria fruiting.— In the Hall gardens, 
near here, is an Araucaria imbricata. During 
the three years it has produced on the top 
branches a rather unusual cone, which mea¬ 
sures 20 inches in circumference, and is quite 
round like a ball. I would like to know if 
this is an unusual occurrence, as I have asked 
several gardening friends, and they all seem 
to> think it is very rare for this class of tree to 
bear fruit.— Constant Reader, Osgodby, 
near Selby. 

[The flowering and fruiting of Araucaria 
imbricata are not uncommon in this country 
—that is, when the trees are sufficiently large. 
The male and female cones are, as a rule, 
borne on separate plants, the globular ones 
(as yours) being the female, while the male 
cones are more like a squirrel’s tail. Unless 
your cones were artificially fertilised with 
pollen supplied by male catkins, taken from 
another tree, you will not obtain any seed. 
If properly fertilised, the seed ripens in the 
autumn of the second year, after which the 
cones soon fall to pieces and shed their seeds. 
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If the seeds are good, and b4 sown in a frame, 
they will germinate in six months; but the 
seedlings will take a couple of years, or even 
three, to attain the height of a foot.—E d.] 

A gate-flow ©ring Aster.— Another late- 
flowering Aster (page 703) is a variety which 
came to me from the old gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society about a dozen 
years ago, under the name of A. Drummondi. 

I cannot recollect seeing it catalogued, and it 
differs in some respects from an the other 
Asters I know. It is midway in character 
between the Amellus and vimineus types. 
The foliage resembles that of the former, 
and the flowers, while larger, are produced 
in a similar way to those of the latter family. 
Pale blue in colour, it is distinct from any 
other Aster I know, and when in full bloom 
it is very attractive. Its one drawback iB 
that occasionally it is caught by an early 
frost before flowering; but this year it re¬ 
mained in fine order until the morning of 
November 21st, when it was cut over. It is 
of medium height, approximately 3 feet or a 
little more or less, according to season.— 
Kbt. 

Daphne Dauphlnl.— This is an uncommon 
Daphne, and a very interesting one, being, 
according to the Kew Hand List., a hybrid be¬ 
tween the South European Daphne sericea 
and the well-known Daphne odora. This 
latter can only be regarded as a greenhouse 
plant in most parts of the country, and the 
hybrid is also somewhat tender. It forms a 
neat-growing evergreen shrub, whose flowers 
are, under favourable conditions, produced 
from autumn to the spring. The buds are 
purplish, while the expanded flowers are more 
of a lilac tint. They are very sweet-scented. 
In the favoured districts of the south and 
west of England this Daphne may be grown 
out-of-doors, as also can its parent, the highly 
fragrant Daphne odora. In colder parts, 
Daphne Dauphini is seen at its best when 
given glass protection. Even at Kew it is 
far more satisfactory in the cool portion of 
the temperate-house than it is out-of-doors.— 
X. 

A bright Oleaster (Elaeagnus Simoni tri¬ 
color).—Under the name of Elaeagnus Simoni 
tricolor, I have a pretty wall shrub, which 
deserves some consideration at this season, 
when outdoor plants which warm up the 
garden are of special value. Although E. 
Himoni is referred to by the “Index Kewen- 
sis ” to E. latifolia, the name of Simoni 
seems to be too firmly fixed to be readily 
changed, and this variety has been sent out 
from the Continental nurseries under the 
above name, so that I adhere to it in this 
note. The type is probably the least orna¬ 
mental of the species we have in cultivation, 
but the variegated variety is decidedly good, 
li originated, I understand, in a Belgian 
nursery, and has its leaves edged with dark 
green, the centres of these being variegated 
with golden-yellow and yellowish-green. 
Against a wall of dark stones, this Oleaster 
looks bright at any time, but especially so 
in winter. I have had it in my garden for 
five or six years, and find that it is per¬ 
fectly hardy in several parts of Scotland in 
gardens I know well.— Suffruticosa. 

Speolmen Chrysanthemums.— While most 
Chrysanthemum growers admired the skill 
arid patience of those who exhibited the won¬ 
derful specimens at the great shows of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, held at the 
Royal Aquarium, Westminster, in earlier 
days, there surely cannot be any regret that 
that method of exhibiting plants lias appa¬ 
rently fallen into disuse. The plants were 
wonderfully well grown, and the growths 
were manipulated in such a fashion that each 
bloom was disposed with almost mathematical 
precision. Such plants were most inartistic. 
One could not call them pretty. They cost 
the N.C.S. between £40 and £50 annually, if 
my memory serves me rightly, and they were 
of little practical use to but a smail per¬ 
centage of those who supported the society 
and its exhibitions. I was, therefore, all the 
more surprised when the chairman of the 
executive committee of the N.C.S., at the 
recent annual dinner, in recounting his expe¬ 
riences, and what he saw of the recent show 
in Paris, said he regretted we had no trained 
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specimens at our national show nowadays. 
From the description this gentleman gave of 
the formally-trained plants, and the system 
of training the blooms in a series of tiera on 
each plant, 1 am at a loss to see what ad¬ 
vantage the society can gain by a reintroduc¬ 
tion of such competitions. Such plants 
should be tabooed altogether, and encourage¬ 
ment given to the pretty market plants grown 
in small pots, such as were exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace Show in 1909 and again this 
season.— Visitor. 

Rose Marechal Nlel on outside walls.— 

This beautiful Rose is still a great favourite 
for growing under glass, notwithstanding the 
fact that the plants when in fine flowering 
condition are often lost through canker. I 
saw a grand specimen trained on a cottage in 
Cheshire, the plant being in the best of 
health, clean, and free from canker. The 
leaves were very large, thick, and leathery, 
and the flowers equally fine. The wall on 
which the plant was trained faced due south, 
and there was no other protection afforded. 
The soil was a good loam. In Hampshire I 
tried to grow this variety on a wall in a nice, 
sheltered corner, but failed. In the first 
place, I dealt with an old plant, that I found 
already trained on the wall, but all the buds 
had green centres. Then I put in young 
plants, but with little success. The petals 
never came pure yellow, being heavily suf¬ 
fused with green. In a greenhouse close to 
the wall I grew a splendid lot of blooms, the 
plants being in outside borders, in a medium 
fibrous loam.— Bourne Vale. 

The Burning Bushes.— Interesting from 
the fact that the flowers emit a vapour, 
which, at certain seasons, can be ignited, 
and will send out a flame for a second or two 
without injury to the plants, are the Dic- 
tamnuses, called the Dittanies or the Burn¬ 
ing Bushes. They are also pretty flowers, 
and of considerable distinctness from those 
of the usual run of garden plants. The com¬ 
monest one is D. Fraxinella, which bears 
rosy-purple flowers, on stems which are some 
2 feet to 3 feet high. The variety albus is 
called by some the typical plant, under the 
name of D. albus, and has very pretty white 
blooms. A finer Dictamnue than any of the 
others, however, is D. caucasicus, sometimes 
called giganteus, a handsome plant, of 
taller and more effective growth, and with 
larger blooms of purple. All of these are 
excellent for the border, and will flourish in 
almost any soil. They are good dry-weather 

E lants, as their long tap-roots go down a 
>ng way, and can stand a lot of drought if 
the subsoil is not too poor. The three 
named are perfectly hardy, and deserve the 
notice of those who do not at present culti¬ 
vate them.— S. Arnott. 

Blue Hydrangeas.— Some people are con¬ 
stantly experimenting with Hydrangeas in 
order to get blue flowers, by using old 
nails, iron and steel filings, and various 
chemicals. In one garden that I had charge 
of there were nearly fifty large plantB of 
Hydrangea Hortensia. The smallest specimen 
would measure about 3 feet across, and the 
largest 9 feet. Some plants grew in high, 
dry borders, others—the best—in low, damp 
positions. A few pink-coloured flowers 
opened every year, but the majority were of 
an intense blue, and always on the same 
plants. A few of the heads of blossoms 
measured quite 16 inches across. The best 
plants grew in a border that was about 1 foot 
below the level of a large pond, and the 
soil was nearly always in a very moist 
state owing to leakage of water from the 
pond. The water -that dripped from taps 
on to stones, or ran over a gravel bed, 
turned the stones to a dull-red colour. In 
ground near by, where there was stagnant 
water, the w r ater always had a red tint. 
Hydrangeas growing in other gardens in the 
district also produced a large percentage of 
blue flowers. I came to the conclusion that 
the natural soil contained iron. During the 
past two or three years I have been on the 
look out for blue-flowered specimens, and 
have found them, as a rule, growing in almost 
pure sand, and in peaty and gravelly soils in 
various parts of the New Forest. The plants 
I refer to were never pruned, only the faded 
flower-beads removed, and so the plants 


formed very imposing-looking bushes. Every 
year, about this time, some rotted manure 
was lightly forked in in such a way as not 
to damage any roots.— Bourne Vale. % 

Figs In the open air.— In the northern 
counties Fig-trees grown in the open air may 
not be very profitable, but in the southern 
counties they are. I have had considerable 
experience in the cultivation of Figs, a little 
in the north, but mostly m the south. For 
many years I had charge of Fig-trees which 
formed a pergola 20 feet wide and nearly 
300 feet long, also of several separate trees, 
which measured about 20 feet in diameter 
and grew 7 to a height of 15 feet. All these 
trees bore heavy crops of fruit, which ripened 
well every year. The old trees were never 
pruned, and only fed lightly with rotted 
manure every autumn. The younger plants 
were the most difficult to manage—that is, 
they grew freely and did not bear many fruits. 
So I did not attempt any pruning in their 
case, but lifted and replanted them. In¬ 
stead of using all loam, only a small portion 
formed the rooting medium, the remainder of 
the material—one could scarcely call it com¬ 
post—being broken bricks and old mortar- 
rubble. The roots were also confined to a 
small area. In this way I induced the young 
trees to bear fruit freely, and then allowed 
the roots to gradually extend. Brown Tur¬ 
key, Castle Kennedy, and White Marseilles 
were the varieties growm.— Bournemouth. 

8ohlzanthue for winter flowering.— The 

Schizanthus is w T ell known as a summer an¬ 
nual, but it is doubtful if its capabilities as 
a winter-flowering plant are iully appre¬ 
ciated. Considering the very slight cost of 
production, and the comparative ease W’ith 
which it can be grown, there are few plants 
that can compare *with it in the amount of 
bloom that it can be made to produce w'hen 
flowers are at their scarcest. Very little 
heat is necessary or required. The plants 
will flower in ten to twelve weeks after sow¬ 
ing the seed, so that there is no difficulty in 
maintaining a good succession of bloom. To 
ensure the best results, the seedlings should 
be pricked out singly into small pots as soon 
as ever they can be conveniently handled, 
the heads being pinched off when the plants 
are about 5 inches high, and they should be 
repotted singly into 48 pots directly the roots 
show signs of filling the small pots, good 
light soil being used throughout. The plants 
should be kept in a position where they are 
least likely to become drawn, and watered 
regularly, never allowing them to become 
bone dry.—G. E., The Vales, Ilitchen. 

[Many thanks for photograph, which we 
are sorry to say is not sufficiently clear for 
reproduction. —Ed.] 

Cooking Apples.— In a season when the 
crop is rather thin, it is interesting to note 
the success of a few favourites as cordons 
and bushes, that fortunately do not often fail. 
Cox’s Pomona and The Queen are two 
Apples very similar in character, the one a 
trifle later than the other. Both are good 
cordon varieties, and very consistent crop¬ 
pers. A very good crop was obtained this 
year from trees of Royal Reinette. I have 
never tried it before as a cordon, but in bush 
form it holds its own with the best of the 
cooking Apples, keeping sound and good well 
into the New Year. It is a great favourite 
in many places in the south of England. 
Beauty of Kent has also cropped well. This 
is seen at its best in deep, good soil, that 
will grow Ribston and Cox’s Orange well. 
It has not coloured so well as usual, owing, 
no doubt, to the dull, damp summer. The 
largely increased cultivation of Alfriston, 
Wellington, and Northern Greening in bush 
and cordon forms, and the fact that under 
these systems they crop consistently and well, 
will probably in time oust sorts like IIamble- 
don Deux Ans and Norfolk Beefing, which, 
although sometimes welcome, are not, ae a 
rule, kitchen favourites, the one on account 
of the colour of the flesh, the other because 
of the time it takes in the cooking. Enor¬ 
mous trees of Hambledon Deux Ans are still 
to be found in parts or Hants (where th& 
variety originated many years ego), from, 
which, in favourable seasons, very heavy 
| crops are taken.—E. B. S, 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE ARDCAIRN RUSSET. 

This Apple was recently sent to the Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society by Mr. W. Baylor Hartland, of Cork, 
Ireland, and was found so good as a winter 
variety that an award of merit was unani¬ 
mously made. The fruits are somewhat 
conical, have when ripe a yellowish skin, 
much coated with russet-brown, hence its 
name. The flesh iff crisp, fresh, juicy, and 
of excellent flavour. It is an old Irish 
variety, but so far seeme to have •been over¬ 
looked. When worked and grown here, no 
doubt still finer fruits will be seen. Ju6t 
recently Mr. Hartland sent fruits of it to the 
committee from trees growing on loam and 
on clay. The loam gave much the nicer 
fruits. 

SCARCITY OF PEARS. 

From all hands come reports of the shortage 
of the Pear crop. Though a fine show of 
Apples and Pears was made at the late fruit 
show of the Royal Horticultural Society, it 
is pretty clear that the competition was con¬ 
siderably less than is customary. The fruit 
crop has been appreciably lessened by the 


j so that the outlook is by no means assuring. 
Bad as is my crop, it is certain others are 
no better off, and very many complain of hav¬ 
ing practically no crop at all to bring into 
the store. Such shortage naturally gives an 
i upward tendency in price, and generally it is 
imported fruits that now supply the British 
markets. Frost is credited with the failure 
of the Pear crop in British gardens generally, 
but, no doubt, the weather had something 
to do with the failure. The wet and sunless 
days were at the time regarded as an ill omen 
for the future as affecting wood maturity, 
and I contend that much of the shortage of 
crop is directly attributable to the weather 
of the previous year. Maturity of leaf and 
branch, every grower knows full well, must be 
assured—in fact, these alone conduce to a 
I perfect development of flower-buds. A great 
1 percentage of the spring blossom was abor- 
I tive, due no doubt to the weather. 

W. S. 


WINTERING POT STRAWBERRIES. 

“ E. Hobday,” in drawing attention to the 
resting effects of frost, holds with leaving pot 
Strawberries outside so long as it is safe to 
do so. No doubt he specially refers to those 
plants it is purposed to force early. It is, 
however, very seldom that frosts are severe 



Apple Ardcaim Russet. 


ersistent attacks made upon it by various 
irds—tomtits in particular. Their custom 
of sampling so large a number of fruits con¬ 
tinues from year to year without much dimi¬ 
nution, but in a season like the present, when 
crops are so light, their presence becomes a 
serious menace to the available supply. I 
have never known blackbirds so active among 
Pears before, although in most seasons they 

g ive some trouble. Without nets it would 
ave been hopeless in the case of Pears on 
walls, and in the open, the fruit had to be 
either protected in muslin bags, the trees 
netted, or the crop gathered to 6ave even a 
portion. I find, too, the mildness of the 
autumn is having a marked influence on the 
keeping of the fruit, and the practice of en¬ 
closing in bags does not avail much, for the 
fruit separates readily, and if left ripens 
hanging in bags on the trees. Where the 
crop is thus limited there will be no means 
of keeping up a regular supply for any length 
of time. Last year I was able to keep enough 
Doyenne du Comice for Christmas weeK. 
The fruits were not gathered until the begin¬ 
ning of November, but this season they could 
not be kept on the trees later than the middle 
of October, and between birds of various 
sorts and premature ripening, the crop is 
neither adequate nor lasting. Other natur¬ 
ally late Pears have behaved in like manner, 


enough to cause any appreciable check to root- 
action prior to Christmas, and myriads of 
Strawberry-plants are by that season being 
forced. For that reason, these plants have to 
be taken from their outdoor quarters quite 
early in the winter, be, perhaps, put into 
frames on beds of warm leaves to start new 
root-action, if possible, and from these the 
plants are drafted into houses, where the 
heat given them is much greater. All other 
lants intended for forcing later in the winter 
ave to be exposed outdoors, or be stood in 
cold-frames, where they may be sheltered 
from snow or heavy rains, but not necessarily 
from severe frost. In such cases, do the 
later plants, which have thus been resting, 
prove, through the action of frost, to be more 
fruitful than do those early forced ones in 
January or February, that have had little or 
no rest? Of course, such plants would be 
forced under much more favourable condi¬ 
tions than would be those forced in the dull 
months of mid-winter. 

The chief point I wish to raise is, in what 
way can Strawberry-plants, to be late forced, 
be best wintered outdoors without getting 
them at all injured by weather or cold? The 
late John Woodbridge, when at Syon House, 
and, I think, his successor, Mr. G. Wythes, 
used to stack their pot plants on their sides 


in quite large quantities, putting layers of 
ashes between the layers of pots which 
fronted both sides of the mounds, and a 
thicker layer of ashes on the top of each 
mound. But I find many growers object to 
that practice on the ground that the soil in 
the pots must become too dry over a period of 
three or four months, and that, in conse¬ 
quence, the roots must be weakened and 
suffer. In some gardens the practice prevails 
of placing the pots close together in beds on 
a hard ash or asphalte floor, and running 
coal ashes thickly among them to keep the 
sides of the pots from exposure to the air. 
So treated, the soil is always moist, because 
the surfaces of the pots are fully exposed to 
all the rains that fall. They also have to 
endure all frosts, yet not more so than do 
other Strawberry-plants in the open ground. 
Only one danger in this case has to be 
guarded against- the possibility that the pots 
may become waterlogged through stopping 
the drainage. But the moment that defect is 
seen, the pot should be lifted out, the 
drainage cleared, then the pot replaced. 
Many good gardeners have assured me that 
they get better crops of finer fruit from plants 
so exposed during the winter than from plants 
laid on their sides, or otherwise getting spe¬ 
cial protection. A. D. 


TRAINING FRUIT-TREES ON WIRES. 

I shall he very glad if you will tell me which of 
the two forms enclosed you think is the better to 
grow Apple# and Pears on a wire fence 6 feet to 
7 feet high, standing in the open. Also, if you 
think I could grow Plums in the same way? Also, 
the best way to prune the trees, as I have to form 
my own? I have planted maidens, and pruned to 
three buds—one centre and two side. The Apples 
are on Northern Spy, the Pear on the Pear, and the 
Plum on the Plum. These are the only stocks I 
can get out here. I have had experience of bush¬ 
shaped tree#, but I think trees trained on wire will 
be bet>t for the garden 1 now have.—J. C. W., 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 

[Of the two methods of training sketched by 
you in your note, and taking them in their 
order of precedence, we prefer the first to 
the second. The first is the Palmette- 
Verrier of the French, and the second is the 
old toasting-fork system of training. The 
adoption of either allows for as many as from 
six to eight branches being trained in on a 
wire trellis 7 feet high. Our reason for giving 
the Palmette-Verrier system the preference is 
that we consider there is a more equal distri¬ 
bution of sap in trees trained on this prin¬ 
ciple than in the toasting-fork method of 
training. In addition to this, a tree having 
eight branches will, in the aggregate, measure 
52 feet, whereas a tree trained on the other 
system will amount to but 48 feet run. In 
arriving at these totals, we are, of course, 
assuming that the trellis is to be 7 feet high. 
We think that Apples, Pears, and Plums will 
succeed remarkably well in your country 
grown in this way. You would also, without 
doubt, find the first-named do well and yield 
fine crops of fruit trained diagonally—i.e., 
with their branches extending right and left, 
and at right angles to the stem. Plums are 
not a great success when trained on this prin¬ 
ciple, so you must either adopt the Palmette- 
Verrier or the fan-shaped method of training 
for them. The way to form a tree on the 
Palmette-Verrier principle is as follows: For 
this purpose, a healthy maiden tree, having a 
single stem, and which has been worked or 
budded close to the ground, is required. The 
young growth or single stem should be cut 
back to within 1 foot of the ground, with the 
object of securing three breaks or growths at 
the top—one, or that at the extremity, to 
train up as a leader, and the other two, one 
for either side, to be trained out at right 
angles to the etem, to form the two outer¬ 
most branches. These two shoots must be 
allowed to grow away without stopping, and 
when 3 feet 6 inches, in length, turn or bend 
them round as shown in your sketch, and 
train in a vertical direction until they reach 
near to the top of the trellis, and then tip 
them. To form the next pair of branches, 
cut back the leader to 1 foot in length, and 
when the buds break, preserve the topmost 
growth to form the new leader, and train out 
the two growths immediately below it at right 
angles as before. When these attain a length 
of 2 feet 6 inches, bend the points round, and 
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train shoots vertically, stopping them before 
they actually reach the top of the trellis. 
Form the next pair of branches in the same 
way, and train them in an upward direction 
when 1 foot 6 inches in length. After this 
but two more branches, and no leader, are re¬ 
quired. Bend these round after they are 
6 inches long, and when done, a representa¬ 
tion of the “ U ’* will be the result. Trained 
in this way, every branch will be a fac simile 
of a cordon-trained tree. The branches col¬ 
lectively will be situated both horizontally 
and vertically 1 foot apart. The total height 
of stem, which is formed in sections 1 foot in 
length each season, is 4 feet from the ground- 
level, where the two last branches originate— 
i.e., where the “ U ” is formed. 

Diagonal-trained trees are formed in much 
the same way, only the branches extend hori¬ 
zontally to the whole of their length instead 
of two-thirds of their length, being trained 
vertically, as in the foregoing instance. In 
this care it is also requisite to train in a new 
leader each year, which must be cut back the 
following winter to 1 foot, in order to secure 
a new pair of branches in the succeeding sea¬ 
son, continuing in this way until the re¬ 
quired number of tiers of branches has been 
obtained. 

To form a fan-shaped tree suitable for a 
wire trellis, cut back a maiden tree as before, 
to obtain three growths with which to form 
the foundation of the tree. Then proceed to 
form the tree by degrees, As in the foregoing 
instances, the only difference in this case 
being that the branches should be laid or 
trained out, so that, when complete, the tree 
will represent the form of a fan.] 


LIFTING AND ROOT-PRUNING FRUIT- 
TREES. 

Thb necessity for root-lifiing and root-prun¬ 
ing as a means of restoring fruit-trees which 
have got out of hand to a nealthy and fertile 
condition is a well-recognised fact, but how 
seldom are the operations undertaken early 
enough for the trees to benefit to the fullest 
extent! I am often asked to advise in regard 
to this matter, and my reply is invariably to 
the effect that either root-lifting or root- 
pruning, whichever may appear to be expe¬ 
dient in each particular.case, should be un¬ 
dertaken while the trees yet retain their 
foliage, and not later than the latter half of 
October. This advice is based on the fact 
that the root-system of a tree which is still 
carrying its full quota of foliage, is, after the 
thong-like and strong, fibreless roots have 
been shortened back or severed, as the case 
may be, is compelled, as it were, in response 
to the demands of the leaves, to put forth 
new roots to supply their needs as quickly 
as possible. This is what usually takes place, 
and new roots of a fibrous nature are, under 
these conditions, emitted much sooner and 
more readily than is the case when either of 
the operations named is deferred till after the 
fall of the leaf. 

The early performance of either root-lifting 
or pruning, then, in addition to giving the 
needful check, by cutting off the too free sup¬ 
plies of food, or, in other words, sap, ensures 
the quick formation of fibrous root3, conse¬ 
quently the trees are well on the way to re¬ 
covery ere winter sets in. Too much import¬ 
ance cannot be attached to the necessity for 
securing as many of such roots as possible, 
as it is these which induce fertility, and the 
more of thenq there are present in the root- 
system of a fruit-tree, the more regularly and 
abundantly will it bear. W here work of this 
important character is needing attention — 
and it is feared that instances are numerous 
enough, ns a result of the crops having been 
light and practically nil during the past and 
previous seasons—for the reasons already set 
forth, it should be proceeded with and brought 
to as speedy a conclusion as circumstances 
permit. 

The weather is still favourable for its ac¬ 
complishment—in fact, when lifting the roots 
of some Morello Cherries quite recently, the 
subsoil was found to be none too moist. In 
localities where the rainfall has not been 
sufficient to moisten the soil far down, a good 
watering should follow the filling in of the 
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trench, especially in the case of root-lifting. 
The precaution to penetrate under the trees 
in search of tap roots when root-pruning, must 
not be omitted, also the adding of a modicum 
of fresh fibrous loam and some fresh lime- 
rubble, especially for stone-fruits. When re¬ 
filling the trench, if the existing soil stands 
in need of renovation, this should be placed 
over the roots—never below them—or be¬ 
tween them and the uppermost laj r er of soil. 
In due course this will become permeated by 
roots, and then, if mulching and feeding from 
the surface are attended to, they will continue 
to increase, and push upwards in search of 
warmth and food, and, while they remain in 
this condition, there will be no danger of any 
of the roots descending and penetrating the 
subsoil. Although root-lifting may be done 
wholly or in part, according to the size and 
needs of the tree, root-pruning must be con¬ 
fined to operating on one-half of a tree only 
in any one season. The best plan is to do 
one-half now, then miss the next season, 
and operate on the other half the year after. 

A. W. 

THE QUINCE. 

Thb Quince as a fruit-bearing subject is more 
generally to be found growing in the southern 
parts of the country than elsewhere ; but it 
would without doubt suceed equally as well 
in other parts, or where the Apple and Pear 
flourish if it were only more generally planted. 
In some parts of Kent Quince-trees are 
numerous; they both grow and bear well, 
and the fruits are disposed of without diffi¬ 
culty and at good prices. The Quince prefers 
a damp, rich soil, and is for this reason often 
planted in close proximity to water. It will 
also grow and bear satisfactorily when 
planted in a good, holding, loamy soil. On a 
clay medium it will make fairly good growth, 
but then bears, as a rule, but sparsely. The 
situation must in any case be open, so that 
the trees may experience all the sunlight 
possible, to enable them to bring their crops 
to perfection. The trees are best grown in 
the form of a standard, whether as a lawn 
subject or in the orchard and garden. When 
suitable positions can be found, the Quince 
proves very effective when employed for 
the first-named purpose. If allowed to grow 
unrestrained, it forms a round-headed tree, 
and the lower branches in time assume a 
pendulous habit. When cultivated for the 
sake of the fruits, some pruning—more par¬ 
ticularly in the early stages of growth, is then 
necessary. It is then needful to keep the 
wood in the heads thinned out somewhat 
similar to that of a Plum-tree, spurring back 
superfluous shoots to four or five buds. Once 
the head is formed, and the trees commence 
bearing, but little further attention beyond 
periodical thinning and the cutting out of 
dead wood is requisite. Some people never 
prune the trees at all, but if the soil and 
situation are good, the heads will soon be 
encumbered with a quantity of useless 
growth. 

The three chief varieties grown are the 
Apple and Pear-shaped and the Portugal. 
The two first-named are very productive, but 
the last is more shy. The Pear-shaped 
variety is that most frequently seen in or¬ 
chards, and makes the best specimen tree 
for a lawn. In regard to the time of matur¬ 
ing, this occurs in the order in which the 
varieties are named above. The fruits are 
used principally for jelly-making. They are 
sometimes called for to mix with Apples for 
the making of tarts, the flavour imparted by 
the Quince being much appreciated by some. 


Pear Beurrt d’Aremberg.— Though not in¬ 
variably first-rate, this Pear is always so with 
me, and I regard it as a most valuable winter 
variety. The fruits are medium-sized, obo- 
vate in form, and, when fully ripe, the rus- 
sety-brown greenish skins are seen to be but 
little changed in colour. The flesh is white, 
melting, very juicy, and richly-flavoured. It 
is a very free bearer, and succeeds remark¬ 
ably well as a cordon or espalier. A pecu¬ 
liarity of this Pear is that the segments 
round the eye are generally wanting, and 
in some cases the eye is represented by a 


dark-coloured dot only, set in a rather deep 
depression. This variety must not be con¬ 
founded with Beurre d’Aremberg of the 
French, which is Glou Morceau.—A. W. 


PLANTING A NEW VINERY. 

I have a stove, which 1 wish to make into a vinery. 
Will you please inform me how to make the border? 
I suppose I will have to drain it in some way. The 
house is flagged right down the centre. I suppose 
it will be best for me to take the pavement up and 
clear all the old soil and marl out? The pipes are 
about 4 inches of! the wall. How far ol! tne pipe*, 
and how far apart Bhould the Vines be? Will you 
tell me half-a-dozen suitable sorts, and the best 
time to plant them, and when to prune newly- 
planted Vines, and any other particulars?— A. Crank- 

SHAW. 

[The first thing is to remove the front stag¬ 
ing. This need not be dispensed with alto¬ 
gether unless you so wish, as it can be refixed 
after the border has been made and the 
Vines planted, as it may prove very service¬ 
able for various purposes. The next thing is 
to make provision for the safety of the hot- 
water pipes, otherwise they will have no sup¬ 
port when the excavating of the soil is being 
carried out. To this end 9-inch piers to the 
required number must be built for them to 
rest upon. The base of the piers Bhould be 
3 feet 6 inches below ground level. As the 
pipes are so close to the front wall, you need 
not interfere with them. This done, proceed 
to excavate the soil where the border is to be 
made up. It is unnecessary to make the 
whole of the border at the outset—in fact, it 
would be preferable to make it in sections 
3 feet to 4 feet in width at a time in your case. 
If you adopt thi3 suggestion, an excavation 
3 feet 6 inches deep and 4 feet wide, running 
the whole length of the house, will suffice 
for the first season. This will enable you to 
determine whether it is necessary or not to 
remove the flag stones alluded to. As you 
speak of marl being present, we take it that 
this is what the subsoil consists of. Such 
being the case, the base or floor of the border 
must be concreted to prevent the roots of 
the Vines from getting into such crude mate¬ 
rial and causing trouble in future in the way 
of shanking. The concrete should be 3 inchea 
or 4 inches thick, and be laid at a gradient of 
one in twelve from the front to the back wall 
of the house. Provide a temporary 3-inch 
drain, which lay just below the outer edge of 
concrete floor, and connect it with the most 
convenient main drain, to carry off water. 
When, in due course, the border has been 
constructed to its full width—i.e., from 10 feet 
to 12 feet—a drain not less than 4 inches in 
diameter must then be provided for this pur¬ 
pose. On the concrete floor lay 2-inch pipes 
transversely. 4 feet apart, to the full width 
of border. Between them fill in with brick¬ 
bats, stones, and clinkers to the depth of 
6 inches. Then, on top, place a 2-inch layer 
of smaller metal, consisting of brickbats 
broken small, crocks, or coarse gravel, and 
cover the surface with turves. Grass Bide 
down. 

Seeing the house has been used for the 
growing of stove plants, it in all probability 
is infested with insect pests of one descrip¬ 
tion or another. Therefore, before placing 
the drainage material in position, give the 
house a thorough cleansing inside and out, 
and, if you can afford to give the interior one 
or two coats of paint, all the better. All ex¬ 
posed surfaces of brickwork should be lime- 
washed. using lime fresh from the kiln, and 
while the lime is boiling during the process 
of slaking, add \ pint petroleum. Make a 
liberal use of the latter, too, with hot water 
and soft-soap when cleansing the woodwork. 
The adoption of these measures will render 
the house sweet and clean to start with, and 
the liability of insects, such as mealy-bug. 
etc., putting in an appearance afterwards will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

The drainage, etc., may then be got in and 
the border made up. The materials for the 
border should consist for the most part of 
good fibrous loam, of a calcareous nature, if 
possible. The additions Bhould be lime- 
rubble or old plaster, wood-ashes, or burnt 
refuse, or, failing these, charcoal. The 
manurial constituents may either be the 
coarse-grade Vine-border compound, sold bv 
manure merchants, or best bone-meal for 
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immediate requirements, and £-inch bones for 
future use. The loam is best chopped up 
roughly with a spade. To ten cartloads of 
this add two to four barrowloads of lime- 
rubbish, two of burnt soil, or one of wood- 
ashes. If necessary to fall hack on charcoal, 
add 1 bushel of this, which break into pieces 
about the size of a Walnut. To this quantity 
of soil add IZ cwt. each of bone-meal and 
bones, or, if the compounded manure is pre¬ 
ferred, use as per directions sent with it.. 
The preparation and mixine of the materials 
—which must be done as intimately as pos¬ 
sible—should, if possible, be done under 
cover, and do not in any case allow the com¬ 
post to become saturated with rain. When 
making the border, confine it w ith a wall of 
turves built close up to the old soil ; then, 
when another portion of the latter is ex¬ 
cavated to accommodate a new section of 
border, the first section will remain intact. 
Make the border as firm as possible bv tread¬ 
ing the compost thoroughly, and let the sur¬ 
face stand a few inches nbove the surround¬ 
ing level to allow for sinking. 

Plant the Vines from 3 feet to 3$ feet apart, 
and not less than 1 foot away from the hot- 
water pipes, earlv next February. Turn 
the plants out of the pots, shake or wash out 
every particle of soil, disentangle the roots, 
and plant in holes, which must be wide and 


with small shot, and it takt-s the trees until autumn 
to get into a healthy condition again. Apples, PearB, 
I Plums, and Cherries, all share the same fate, in 
spite of grease-bands put on last September (11*09) 
j and renewed during the following winter. I tind that 
I the grense becomes quite hard, and loses its sticki¬ 
ness in cold weather. Would spraying with a caustic 
1 winter wash on two separate dates, followed up by 
! a spraying of arsenate of lead when the leaves are 
just expanding, prevent a further plague of cater¬ 
pillar and the subsequent losw of a fruit crop? I 
«h«ll be glad of your opinion and suggest ions which 
would enable me to successfully combat the plague 
another season.—B lnryd. 

[Grease-bands to be effective must have 
the grease renewed from time to time, other 
wise it soon hardens and becomes useless. 
But however well the bands may be attended 
I to they do not catch all the female moths, 

| as so many are carried to the trees by the 
i male while pairing is going on, consequently, 
winter spraying should always follow or be 
done in conjunction with grease-banding. 
As you appear to have a bad infestation to 
deal with, we advise you to spray the trees 
very thoroughly at once, and again about the 
end of January. On each occasion see that 
the spray reac.hee all parts of the trees and 
that it penetrates all crevices in the bark on 
the stems and main branches. For the 
Cherries you will require a slightly weaker 
solution. If you buy the ingredients pre- 
I pared ready for use, which is the least 
I troublesome method, you will receive in- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A FINE RHODODENDRON. 

Although Rhododendrons are extensively 
; planted throughout the land, it is rarely one 
, meets with a specimen such as that herewith 
illustrated, which mensural 65 yards in cir¬ 
cumference. It is that old and W'ell-Known 
species. Rhododendron ponticum. which, in¬ 
troduced from Asia Minor in 1763, is now 
naturalised in many parts of this country, 
being much valued as game covert, as it will 
succeed fairly well under the shade of trees. 
It is not, however, under these conditions 
that one meets with such a noble specimen 
as that herewith depicted, as for such a 
good, open position is necessary. The 
colour of the blossoms—a kind of purplish 
tint—does not commend it to present-day 
ideas, but for all this, a plant like that 
shown must, when in full bloom, be a glo¬ 
rious eight. Rhododendron ponticum is one 
of those species that has been largely em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist in the production of 
the garden varieties of to-day, those with 
blossoms more or less of a purple tint show ¬ 
ing markedly the influence of this well- 
I known species. 



Rhododendron ponticum. From a photograph sent by Mr A F. Turberville, I»y Cottage, Kelroyd, Triangle, Halifax. 


long enough for the roots to be laid out full 
length in all directions, and sufficiently deep 
for the latter to lie within 6 inches of the 
surface. If the Vines are to be pruned back, 
this should be done very soon, or while they 
are quite dormant, to prevent bleeding, but 
we prefer to let them alone, and, when they 
break into growth after planting, and the 
house started, rub off all breaks or growths 
on the canes down to the wall-plate in front 
of the house. One shoot only will be re¬ 
quired if you intend to have single-rod Vines, 
therefore the surplus growths must be dis¬ 
pensed w r ith after these shoots have been 
selected. The useless pieces of cane may be 
cut away so soon as the young shoots have 
made 2 feet of growth. To induce the canes 
to break regularly, bend them round with 
their extremities pointing towards the border 
in semi-circular fashion. 

Six varieties suitable for your purpose 
would be: Foster’s Seedling. Royal Musca¬ 
dine. Black Hamburgh, Gros Maroe, Alicante, 
Appley Towers. The first two are white 
varieties, and the others black.] 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Caterpillars on fruit-trees.—1 am writing to 
you in the hope that you may be able to give me 
some helpful advice re fruit-trees whose foliage aud 
bloom for two seasons have been devoured by a 
email grub or caterpillar. The leaves, which are not 
completely eaten, look as if they had been riddled 


6tructions as to the strength at which the 
solution should be used for the different 
kinds of fruit-trees. Your suggestion as to 
the use of arsenate of lead after the foliage 
has expended cannot, we think, be improved 
upon, but it is quite possible you may have 
to spray more than once—at any rate, next 
season, as you can hardly expect to effectu¬ 
ally subdue such a bad attack in so short a 
period.] 

Apple Tyler’s Kernel.— Although classed 
as a cooking Apple, this is not to be despised 
for dessert, medium-sized, highly-coloured 
fruit forming a perfect dish any time from 
October to January. The tree grows mode¬ 
rately strong, and bears freely almost from 
the commencement. The fruit is medium- 
sized to large, conical in shape, and, where 
exposed to the light and air, colours grandly. 
Curiously enough, not many trees of it ap¬ 
pear to have been planted by either market 
or private growers, and the sooner this mis¬ 
take is rectified the better.—T. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Stio Edition, 11th, revised, with des<rip - 
tions of all the beat plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Son, 15s. ; po*t free, 15*. (Id. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be. had Jim Ip bound in 
2 vols., half vellum, !! t s. net. Of a>l bo k^elb-r* or 
tom the o[tice of Gaudkmxg Illlsikaikd, 17, l'v.niival- 
street, London, E.C, 


HEDGES AND HEDGE PLANTS. 

’The subject of hedges and suitable hedge- 
plants frequently presents itself to owners of 
estates, and the question often arises as to 
what plants may be used for the purpose. 
An attempt has been made in the following 
I notes to direct attention to the numerous sub¬ 
jects w hich may be used for the purpose. The 
object for which the hedge is required must 
I be given some consideration. If it is for a 
boundary hedge, and is expected to answer 
the dual purpose of providing shelter from 
cold winds and protection from marauders, 
the choice of material is more limited than if 
the hedge is to provide protection from cold 
winds only. If the hedge i3 requited for shut¬ 
ting one portion of the garden off from 
another, or for forming a distinct break be¬ 
tween two special features in a garden, then 
the range of subjects is wider. The most 
important kind of hedge is that included 
under the first heading, for such a hedge must 
be strong enough to keep out both man and 
beast, while it must be dense enough to en¬ 
sure privacy, especially if it borders a public 
road. In places where the ground is wet, the 
I practice often obtains of throwing up a low 
bank on which to plant a hedge, while a ditch 
at the foot of the bank keeps the ground 
below the hedge drained, and also prevents 
cattle or horses injuring the young plnnts. 
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The proper preparation of the ground pre¬ 
vious to planting is important, and goes a 
long way towards the success of the future 
hedge. . The ground, for a width of at least 
4 feet, should be trenched to a depth of 2 feet, 
and, if poor, enriched with manure or better 
soil added. If naturally wet, the opportunity 
should be taken of luying suitable drains, to 
carry off superfluous moisture. The planting 
of many kinds of things may be accomplished 
at any period during open weather, between 
early autumn and early spring, but there are 
certain subjects, alluded to later, which have 
a very limited planting season—confined, in 
fact, to a few weeks during early autumn 
and a few weeks during late spring. Pro¬ 
vided the preliminary work is got through in 
a satisfactory manner, and ihe hedge is duly 
planted, the owner must not think that he 
has done all in his power to secure the foun¬ 
dation for a good hedge. Means must be 
found to protect the young hedge until it is 
strong enough to look after itself, and in 
some cases it may be necessary to provide a 
fence of posts and rails, faced with wire-net¬ 
ting, to secure it from injury. Then the 
young plants must be carefully pruned and 
lopped, in order that a dense bottom may be 
formed, and, to effect this, it is sometimes 
advantageous to cut the plants down to within 
2 inches or 3 inches of the ground a year 
after planting. Keeping the hedge clean and 
free from weeds is another very necessary 
operation, for many a hedgo which for a few 
years has grown well has been ruined through 
neglecting to keep the bottom clear of coarse 
weeds. An object-lesson in the production 
of good, strong, clean, field-hedges may bo 
noticed in South Lancashire, where much of 
the farming is of a very high order. There, 
on well-kept farms, all hedge-bottoms are 
cleaned out periodically, and the hedges are 
kept neatly clipped. A further item in the 
production of a good hedge is the filling up 
without delay of any gap or weak place which 
may occur with strong young plants, not 
being content to strengthen the place tempo¬ 
rarily with a bundle of Thorns or Brambles, 
and then leave it for an indefinite period. The 
distance to place the plants apart depends 
largely on the size and strength of the sets 
and the object for which the hedge is re¬ 
quired. It is not advisable to set the plants 
very wide apart, for, though the branches 
may eventually meet and form a dense mass, 
the absence of strong upright stakes has a 
weakening tendency. When small plants are 
used, a distance of from 12 inches to 
15 inches between them will be quite sufficient 
when a single line only is made. If, how¬ 
ever, a specially strong hedge is desired, a 
double row may be formed with plants 
18 inches apart, alternated in the two rows. 

Renovating old hedges.— Old hedges 
which have become thin at the bottom, but 
are perfectly healthy, may be renovated by 
laying. This is effected by making a slanting 
cut three parts of the way through the main 
stem of each plant, and bending them over 
into a more or less horizontal position. They 
are secured by fastening to strong stakes 
driven into the line of the hedge; by inter¬ 
lacing and cutting out the side branches, a 
neat appearance is given when the work is 
accomplished. Thorn hedges stand this 
treatment well, and a year after the work has 
been done good hedges are obtained. The 
same method is applied to mixed hedges, and 
in some parts of the country hedges of Thorn, 
Maple, Elm, Hazel, and other subjects may 
lie noted undergoing the treatment. Gaps 
made in hedges surrounding fields, by the 
felling of hedgerow timber, may be made 
good in this way, where it would be out of 
the question to insert young stock. 

Clipping. —The clipping of hedges depends 
largely on the taste of the owners. Every 
hedge, except those of an informal character, 
should be clipped moderately hard at least 
once a year, while in some situations it may 
be necessary to repeat the operation once or 
twice. Flat or rounded tops to hedges are 
merely a matter of taste, for, though one per¬ 
son will tell you that a hedge with a rounded 
top keeps in good condition for the longer 
period, the advocate of the flat-topped hedge 
is equally certain that the reverse is the case. 
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Selection of material. 

The Common Thorn, Quick, Quickset, 
Whitethorn, or Hawthorn (Crataegus Oxy- 
cantha) is undoubtedly the beet and most 
widely-used hedge-plant in the British Isles, 
and a well-grown hedge forms an impassable 
barrier to the strongest animal. In most 
places it is used alone, but occasionally the 
practice obtains of inserting one common 
Holly to seven or eight ThornB. The two 
species grow together well, and the Holly 
takes off something of the bareness in winter, 
without prejudicing the strength. Thorns 
may be planted at any time from autumn to 
spring. They are cut over at the end of the 
first year to within a few inches of the 
ground. 

Ilex Aquifolium next calls for attention, 
and it is the most suitable evergreen we pos¬ 
sess for hedge-planting. Its w r orst point may 
be said to be its comparatively slow growth 
during the first few years after planting, but 
the points in its favour far outweigh anything 
that can be said against ft. Fair growth is 
made in a great variety of soils and under 
varied conditions, while in many instances it 
assumes large proportions, and hedges 
12 feet to 15 feet high and 4 feet to 6 feet 
through, are sufficiently numerous to go un¬ 
recorded, while now and then we find them 
attaining very much larger dimensions. Some 
of the variegated kinds are sometimes used 
for hedges, but they are far less useful than 
the common kind. Hodgins’ Holly is occa¬ 
sionally pressed into service, but it will never 
surpass the old British species in usefulness. 
If clipped with shears in the ordinary way, 
the large-leaved Hollies have a mutilated ap¬ 
pearance. A good hedge of Common Holly 
is of such a dense character as to be almost 
proof against the access of birds, while cattle 
find it extremely difficult to force a passage. 
The Holly is one of the subjects which thrive 
best when transplanted during very early 
autumn or very late spring. 

The Common Yew (Taxus baccata) is 
another popular evergreen hedge-plant, 
though more suitable for an inside hedge than 
for one bordering a public road. Its sombre 
colour makes it inferior to the Holly for 
general effect, though its strength is not in¬ 
ferior, for a well-grown hedge of Yew is prac¬ 
tically animal-proof. Under favourable con¬ 
ditions it growB as large as the Holly, and, 
like that, it is long-lived. Yew and Holly 
hedges are distinct features of some estates, 
and I was informed by a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Maidenhead a short time 
ago, that a clause existed until recently in 
the title deeds of his estate, that if the Yew 
hedges, which were a feature of the gardens, 
were allowed to fall into decay, the estate 
was to pass to another branch of the family. 
Yews thrive best if transplanted during 
autumn or spring, but are less fastidious than 
Hollies. The 

Privet is, perhaps, the commonest of all 
shrubs used for garden hedges. The chief 
point in its favour, probably, is that it is 
cheap and grows rapidly, but as a strong 
hedge it is of very little value. 

Beech. —The common Beech is frequently 
used as a wind-break where a fairly high and 
narrow hedge is required. It has been found 
to be a very useful subject for affording shel¬ 
ter to nursery ground. The purple-leaved 
kind may also be used. 

Hornbeam (Carpinus Betulus) is used for 
the same purposes as the Beech, and, like 
that, makes an effective wind-break. Both 
are seen at their best when used as unmixed 
hedges. 

Common Laurel. —In some gardens hedges 
of the common Laurel (Prunus Laurocerasus) 
are admired. It is not, however, a plant to 
be used largely for the purpose, as, in addi¬ 
tion to being a robber of the neighbouring 
ground, it causes a considerable amount of 
trouble to keep in good condition, for it must 
be pruned with knife or secateurs. If clipped 
in the ordinary way, the large-sized leaves 
are badly multilated, and are an eyesore. 

Box.—The Common Box (Buxus semper- 
virens) may be planted where strength is a 
secondary consideration, for, although an old 
Box hedge may become very dense, it is rarely 


that those of moderate age are strong enough 
to keep a child or dog back. 

Holm Oak. —The evergreen, or Holm Oak 
(Quercus Ilex),is not used so extensively aa it 
might be in the southern counties, for it 
forms a dense hedge, and stands the shears 
well. Like the Holly, some considerable 
care is necessary in the transplanting. Young, 
small plants only ought to be used, and trans¬ 
planting should be carried out during very 
early autumn or late spring. 

Myrobalan or Cherry Plum.— This spe¬ 
cies is, correctly, Prunus cerasifera. It is 
planted as a hedge occasionally, and a few 
years ago it was boomed as a substitute for 
the common Thorn. For general usefulness 
it cannot, however, compete with that, for, 
though of a spiny character, it does not form 
such a strong hedge. If not very carefully 
watched, it quickly becomes thin at the 
bottom. 

Escallonia macrantha.— For the warmer 
parts of the country, this makes a charming 
hedge, and in addition to being evergreen, 
it blossoms freely, the flowers being red and 
showy. An item in its favour is that it 
thrives well within a short distance of the 
sea-shore. Fine hedges have been noted in 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and at Tresco Abbey. 

jEgle bepiaria. —Though this plant is 
rarely grown in England, and only as an 
ornamental bush, it might well be pressed 
into service as a hedge plant for the south¬ 
west counties. It stands clipping well, and 
its intensely spiny branches will defy the 
attacks of man and beast. If seeds could be 
introduced in quantity from China or Japan, 
it would be well worth a trial. The old name 
for this was Citrus trifoliata. 

The Osage Orange (Maclura auradtiaca) 
may be spoken of in a similar manner to the 
last-named plant, while it might be expected 
to thrive further north. As an ornamental 
tree it has little to commend it, bu-t as a 
hedge plant it would probably be valuable. 
It is a native of the southern United States. 

Tamarix gallica forms a very pretty 
hedge in the vicinity of the sea, and, though 
never very strong, the possibility is that 
nothing else would grow at all in the parti¬ 
cular position. 

Euonymus japonicus may be used near the 
sea in the southern counties, and it stands 
clipping well. Unfortunately, it is liable to 
attacks of a mildew fungus, which sometimes 
does serious harm by destroying the leaves 
and young shoots. 

Cupressus Lawsoniana, Thuja gigantea, 
and Thuja orientalis are sometimes used 
as hedge-plants, but they are not to be recom¬ 
mended. For fancy hedges, quite a number of 
things may be used, and it is only necessary 
to direct attention to such as Roses, Laven¬ 
der, Rovsemarv, Berberis stenophylla, Juni- 
perus Sabina, Tree-Ivies, and double-flowered 
Gorse to show what a varied assortment of 
material is available. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Berried shrubs. —At a time of the year 
when colour is so absent in gardens, we turn 
to fruiting shrubs for ao much as they can 
furnish. Walking along a riverside* prome¬ 
nade recently, I met with Cotoneaster 
Simonsi covered with red fruits, and found it 
to be the most pleasing thing in the whole 
shrubbery. Not far off, on a southern aspect, 
Crataegus pyracantha was covered with ber¬ 
ries, but that shrub is not/ so fruitful where 
exposed. The Hollies generally fruit very 
well, especially if in shrubberies where there 
is not a rich root-run, or the shrubs are occa¬ 
sionally lifted. Aucubas, where male and 
female plants are grown in the open, while 
fruiting freely, yet are colouring their berries 
late. Too often these are too much hidden in 
the leafage. Skimmias, when fruiting freely, 
are also very pretty and effective. The 
Rugosa Roses, apart from other good quali¬ 
ties, merit planting for their large ooloured 
heps.—A. D. 

Eaoallonia macrantha CM.).—This is one of the 
beet evergreen shrubs which we have for planting 
against terrace walls having a south or west aspect. 
It grows freely in loam mixed with a little sand. 
When in good health the foliage is of a bright and 
cheerful tint of green, and when in full flower it ia 
very effective ana useful for cutting. 
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WICHURAIANA ROSES AS 
STANDARDS. 

Few things in the garden are so effec¬ 
tive as the Wichuraiana Roses and 
their numerous hybrids when grown 
as standards. This was very notice¬ 
able during mid June, when so many 
of our Roses were suffering from a 
cold spell and severe attaeks of insect 
pests. This section is so hardy and 
flowers so freely upon the whole 
length of the previous season’s growth, 
that they are the most reliable of any. 
Some two and three-year-old plants 
which I saw in June growing as tall 
standards trained over an umbrella 
arrangement, were superb. Reno 
Andre, one of the Bweetest-ecented 
Roses grown, was one of the best. It 
is of a saffron-yellow shade, tinted 
with orange-red, and lasts well. Then 
in Gardenia we have a pure canary- 
yellow that comes lighter w T ith age, 
but is always showy. This must not 
be confused with a Polyantha, intro¬ 
duced a year later under the name of 
Gardeniteflora, the flowers of w r hich 
are snow-white. The yellow Wichu¬ 
raiana takes its name from the dis¬ 
tinct Gardenia-like perfume, which is 
most pronounced. Evergreen Gem 
is also early and very free with its 
large clusters of pale yellow blossoms. 
By* no means the least charming 
among these Wichuraiana Roses is 
their invariably clean and healthy 
leafage. In Hiawatha and Delight we 
have two good bright-carmine singles, 
with very showy golden anthers. 
Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, Minne¬ 
haha, and "White Dorothy come into 
flower a little later, and are all indis¬ 
pensable. One of the very best and 
longest to flower is the parent of the 
race. This has very shiny foliage, 
and carries its pure-white, flowers, 
about the size of a shillingpiece, in 
immense clusters that last until frost 
arrives. This is, perhaps, among the 
best for rock work, having a more 
creeping habit than the others. There 
are many other grand varieties, and 
they are increasing rapidly yearlv. 


Rose James Coey. From a photogi 


but it is not generally so long-lived, and fre¬ 
quently overgrows the weaker-habited varie¬ 
ties. Some few sorts will not unite freely 
with this stock. Reynolds Hole, Her Majesty, 
Marie Verdier, and Captain Christy are 
examples of this. The Manetti is more suited 
to a dry and sandy soil than the Brier, which 
is very much the better stock for close and 
stiff ground. Only a very few of the 
strongest Teas and Noisettes will thrive upon 
the Manetti, and even these have a tendency 
to go off upon their own roots as soon as the 
juuetioo of Rose and stock is covered with 


sent by Mr. James Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


Roses, such as Walter Speed, Harry Kirk, 
Duchess of Wellington, Senateur Maecurand, 
In6tituteur Sirdev, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. 
Peter Blair, and Alice de Rothschild, but 
few of them are better for general garden 
decoration than James Coey. This is an 
Irish introduction, from Newiownards (1909), 
and has been very good with me during the 
summer of 1910. Although not a large 
flower, it is of good form, as may be seen by 
the illustration. 

Its chief use, so far as I have grown it, will 
probably be as a garden Rose and for cutting. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Some old Roses.— Of special in¬ 
terest to me was the figure of a giant; 
standard of the old Souvenir de la 
Malmaison Rose, as presented on 
page 665. Probably hot many readers 
of Gardening! Illustrated can 
carry their minds back to 1849, at 
which time it came under my notice 
ns a standard. Yet this Rose bids 
fair to be as widely grown 6ixty years 
hence as now. It is a pity more of 
our modern Roses have not its stamina and 
enduring powers. With it we had, as a gar¬ 
den companion, Geant de Battailes, which 
soon gave place to that enduring old Rose, 
General Jacqueminot. Coupe d’Hebe, Mme. 
Laffan, Lamarque, Aimee Vibert, Che 
sprawling Jaune Desprez, and others I cannot 
now recall are still grown. That was long be- 
l fore climbing Roses created the f urore for 
them which now exists, but even then there 
were many that were very beautiful. If the 
Rose-grower then had less choice of varie- 1 
ties, in any case he was less forced to be 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 


STOCKS FOR ROSES. 

Both the cutting and seedling Brier are suit¬ 
able for all Roses that are propagated by 
grafting and budding. The Manetti is a use¬ 
ful stock for most of the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
and is considerably earlier than the Brier, 


6oil, which ought always to be the case. De 
la Grifferaie and the strong-growing Poly- 
autha are only suited for the very vigoro<uB 
growers. We must not work a naturally 
weak-growing Rose upon such a rampant 
stock as the De la Grifferaie, which would 
soon prove too coarse for it. P. U. 


ROSE JAMES COEY. 

During the last five years we have had 
several really good additions to our yellow 


When young, the flowers are of a clear yel¬ 
low, with very long flower-buds. It is a 
free grower, and one of the most continuous 
bloomers, even among the Hybrid Teas. 
Personally, I was inucli struck with it in the 
autumn of 1909, and this impression was 
confirmed during the past season, when it 
was much admired. Not the least charm of 
James Coey is its perfume, and, although, 
like so many yellows, it comee paler with 
age, it does not have this defect so much as 
others. I think it one of the best deep yel¬ 
lows we have, and, seeing that quite 
young plants stood the severe winter 
and spring frosts of 1909-10, it is 
quite hardy. A. P. 
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perpetually clearing away old favourites to 
make room for novelties, as be must do to¬ 
day if he is to keep up to date.—D. 


-—rubrifolia in winter.— In a garden well 
filled with plants of all kinds there are many things 
to attract us in winter, dull though the weather may 
be, and among them is the colouring of Rosa rubri¬ 
folia, one of the species not gifted with fine flowers, 
but notable because of its plum-coloured foliage and 
itB purplish-red branches. The leaves have now, of 
course, all fallen, but the branches are brightly 
coloured, and sure to attract attention, especially if 
the day Is at all bright and sunny. The old stems 
and main branches lose this colouring, but the 
younger branches and twigs are especially pretty at 
the present time.—A. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

MANAGEMENT OF EARLY BULBS IN 
POTS. 

Mistakes are often made with these, either 
in attempting to force them too rapidly into 
flower, or introducing them into heat before 
the bulbs have filled the pots with roots, both 
systems usually ending in failure. Such 
bulbs, when potted, are either put into a cool 
frame or stood in the open, with a covering 
of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, and it 
stands to reason that to remove them into a 
temperature of 65 degs. without any further 
preparation is contrary to good gardening. 
They should first be given a temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 decs., and be stood on a shelf 
within a foot of the glass roof, and, after ten 
days, introduced into a little more heat—say, 
60 degs. during the night. These remarks 
apply to Narcieus Paper-white, Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, and Lily of the Valley. The 
larger-flowered Hyacinths, Daffodils, and 
Jonquils need to be brought along very cau¬ 
tiously, be kept near the light, and not 
deluged with water at any time. Each pot 
or pan should be examined at the base before 
removing into heat, and if roots are to be 
seen near the drainage-holes, the plants are 
fit to be brought along gradually. At this 
stage some approved stimulant may be given 
with safety. Weak and often is the best 
motto, whatever is used. Tulips require 
somewhat different treatment from that given 
to other bulbs, when early forced, many of 
them failing to extend their flower-stems un¬ 
less aided by darkness, which is best achieved 
by placing inverted flower pots over them for 
a fortnight, gradually inuring them to the 
light. JSee that green-fly does not get a foot¬ 
ing. especially on the Tulips and some of tht 
Liliums, especially long normn. Do not 
allow the bulbs to remain a day longer than 
is necessary in the heat, but remove them to 
cooler quarters, putting a neat stake to any 
that are likely to topple over, and stand them 
in a light position free of draughts, where 
they will keep fresh for some time, if not 
required for immediate cutting. 
liicton, Devon. James Mayne. 


malmaison carnations. 

I should be most grateful for a few hints on the 
cultivation of Malmaison Carnations. The layers, 
which were struck in a frame, are now potted up 
ami in a greenhouse where the temperature is not 
higher than GO degs. They look fairly well, but have 
a little green-fly. I am quite ignorant about their 
cultivation. What watering do they require? Ought 
they to be stopped at all? When should they be 
repotted. The name of any good book on the eub- 
jert would be thankfully received.—M rs. Hioas, 
flrtcher's House, H'ood*fock. 

[The temperature of 60 degs. in which the 
plants are is much too hot, and will speedily 
ruin the plants. At no time during the win¬ 
ter is it necessary to give these a higher tem¬ 
perature than 45 degs., while 5 degs. less 
than this in timea of frost, and provided the \ 
atmosphere be dry and not Btuffy, will be 
found ample. The best advice we can give in 
your case, perhaps, may be by way of a few 
negatives. Avoid a close and moist condition 
alvotit the plants, and never water overhead 
at this season. Avoid also the giving of | 
driblets of water; the plants are maintained | 
in the best health by keeping the soil mode- i 
rately dry. Avoid extremes of temperature ; [ 
that, we have iust named will be found j 
ample, for in such the plants will require but 
a minimum of water at the roots. So nearly , 
hardy are the plants that, if the soil be dry. 
no harm will be done by a few' degrees of 


frost. In cold and moisture, as in heat and 
moistnre, all the ills that these are heir to 
are developed to the full—hence, avoid both 
extremes. Never place the plants in cold- 
frames, to mat them up in darkness and mois¬ 
ture for days together in times of severe 
frost; but do your utmost to preserve a mode¬ 
rately cold, dry, buoyant atmosphere about 
the plants at all times. Such conditions pro¬ 
mote a hardy, sturdy growth, from which the 
best results may be secured. Good yellow 
loam, a sixth part each oi leaf-soil and very 
old, finely-sifted manure, with a sprinkling 
of sand and bone, will be quite agreeable to 
the plants, which must alwrays be firmly 
potted. No stopping of any kind is required, 
the young layers of this season producing a 
single spike in May, June, or July of next 
year, according to progress and variety. Per¬ 
fect drainage is absolutely essential. The 
young plants may be transferred to 5-inch 
pots at the end of January, using a similar 
soil mixture to that already described. If 
you wish for fine flowers, remove all but the 
largest flower-bud at the tips of the shoots. 
When it is seen that the flower-spike is push¬ 
ing away, a little weak manure-water may be 
given, though this is not essential with the 
soil we have named. Green-fly, which is 
often very troublesome, is easily kept at bay 
by fumigating with Nicoticide or XL-A11. 
You need not layer the plants each year, but, 
if potted into a larger-sized pot, and W’ell 
cared-for, each strong shoot will give a fine 
flower in the year ensuing, and at an earlier 
date than the yearling layer or annual plant 
can possibly do. The “ Modern Carnation,” 
by Hayward Mathias, contains a chapter on 
Malmaison Carnations, and may be had of 
any bookseller, or from the author, Lucerne, 
Stubbington, Fareham; its price is 3s. 6d.] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Batura Xnlghti.— Will this succeed if planted in 
a border 10 feet long by 14 inches wide and 12 inches 
deep against the back wall of a small vinery? If so, 
should 1 pave the bottom, and what are its enemies 
to guard against?— Exon. 

[The Datura will do well under the con¬ 
ditions named, and, being a liberal feeder, we 
should not pave the bottom of the border. 
The principal enemies to guard against are 
aphides or green-fly, though if mealy-bug 
effects a lodgment thereon, it is difficult to 
eradicate.] 

Growing Strsptocarpua.-1 should be very 
grateful if you would give some cultural hints re¬ 
garding Slreptocarpus through the medium of 
Gardening Illustrated.-Carpot. 

[Seed is readily obtainable, and where 
there is a structure kept at a temperature of 
55 degs. to 65 degs., it may be sown in Feb¬ 
ruary, whereas in a cooler house it is better 
if left a month or six weeks later. The seed 
is small, on which account it needs particular 
attention in sowing. A good plan is to see 
that the pots or pans, whichever are used, are 
quite clean and well drained. Then fill them 
to within an inch of the top with a compost 
made up of loam, leaf-mould, and silver-sand, 
all broken up and mixed thoroughly together. 
A little of the mixture may be passed through 
a fine sieve, and a layer of that put on the 
top, made moderately firm and quite level. 
This having been w atered through a fine rose, 
■the seed should, while the soil is still wet, be 
sown, taking care to sprinkle it but thinly. 
Then give a light dusting of dry sand, cover 
with a pane of glass laid over the top, and 
stand in a snug, Bhady corner away from the 
draught. The glass must be carefully wiped 
each morning, and the soil watered when 
necessary, care being taken to use a very fine 
rose. When the plants are large enough to 
handle, they may be pricked off into well- 
drained pots or pans, the same system being 
followed as in sowing the seed. During the 
summer they will need no fire-heat, but thrive ! 
best in a snug, shady structure—such, for 
instance, as Ferns delight in. When large 
enough to handle, the strongest plants may 
be potted into 3-inch pots, using the same 
kind of compost as before, while the small 
ones can be again pricked off into other pans. 
The most forward will give a few’ flowers 
during the autumn, and throughout the win¬ 
ter they may be kept in a structure with a I 
minimum temperature of 45 degs., taking | 


especial care to guard against over-watering 
at that season. This caution against over¬ 
watering during the winter is not intended to 
imply that they should be parched up at that 
season, but rather that the soil must be kept 
on the dry side, while an excess of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture should be avoided. With 
the return of spring and additional moisture 
at the roots, they will soon start into growth, 
and if shifted then into larger pots, they 
will flower throughout the summer and well 
on into the autumn. During the flowering 
period they are greatly benefited by a little 
weak liquid - manure occasionally, and 
also by the removal of all decayed blooms, 
unless it be those required for seed. The 
flowers last well when cut, and the long¬ 
stemmed ones are very useful for that pur¬ 
pose.] 

The greenhouse.— With a little fore¬ 
thought in early spring, those having a 
heated greenhouse can have it bright with 
various flowering subjects from October on¬ 
wards after the summer Qccupants have dono 
duty. Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Genistas, 
Coronillas, Azaleas, Callas, Pelargoniums, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Eupatoriums, and last, 
but not least, the berry-bearing Solanum 
capsicastrum, are some oi the many fairly 
easily cultivated plants that are now doing 
well in such a house. Naturally, they call for 
attention during the spring in the way of 
raising from cuttings or seeds, while several 
mentioned above last for years if carefully at¬ 
tended to. Most of them can be pur¬ 
chased cheaply nowadays if the convenience 
is not at hand to grow them. In a green¬ 
house, during the dark, wet days from Novem¬ 
ber to February, some little care is essential 
to keep such plants in good condition, by 
careful ventilating, watering, and the daily 
removal of decaying flowers or foliage, and 
the prevention of green or black-fly by fumi¬ 
gating every third or fourth week. All these 
plants will require aid in the way of stimu¬ 
lants once or twice each week, but avoid 
overdoing it during the next two months. No 
plant benefits by having water unless on the 
dry side. Many plants are killed during 
w’inter by being overwatered. Small struc¬ 
tures undoubtedly are the best for plants 
during winter, where they are within a few 
feet of the glass roof. We have only to look 
at those nurseries where such grand stuff is 
put on the market daily to verify this. Cut¬ 
ting winds and fog should not be permitted 
to enter house® in which flowering plants are. 
The time to open ventilators is on bright, 
mild days, endeavouring to change the atmos¬ 
phere of the house daily, if only for an hour. 
—Devonian. 

Heating greenhouse by gas.—I should be glad 
if any reader of Gardening Illustrated who uws 
gas for the purpose of heating his greenhouse would 
give me his experience as to the cost. I have a 
span house, 12 feet by 10 feet, in an exposed posi¬ 
tion, with 36 feet of 4-inch piping, which is heated 
by a boiler in which I burn coke. The last year or 
two I have grown nothing but Begonias in this 
house, starting the tubers early in the season in a 
gas propagator, and, consequently, I only require a 
little warmth in the spring and autumn. I am think¬ 
ing of putting a small gas-boiler and 18 feet of 
4-inch pipe in the place- of the present heating 
apparatus, but before doing so I should like to 
find out what would be the average consumption of 
gas per hour.—J. M., Saffron Walden. 

Watering greenhouse plants in winter.— 

More care is needed in giving greenhouse plants 
water In winter than in summer, particularly where 
the collection embraces subjects so different in their 
requirements. Some, for instance, should be kept 
from becoming actually dust dry —like Fuchsias— 
others, as bedding plants, need to be kept just 
moist; and plants coming into bloom and in flower— 
as Primulas, Cinerarias, bulbs, etc., and Azale;*. 
etc -will need more water. AH cannot be served 
alike. The best time to water is morning.— Towns¬ 
man. 


What Is a landsoape architect?— This 
question, a long vexed one among American 
gardeners and florists, would appear to have 
been settled by Prof. J. C. Blair, head of 
the horticultural department of the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois. The professor is quoted as 
declaring, in a lecture recently given in 
Chicago: "There is no such thing as a land 
scape architect. That phrase was coined l>v 
Olmsted, a leader among gardeners ; but that 
is no reason why we should use it. Archi¬ 
tecture may inject itself into gardening to 
some extent, but it is still gardening.''— 
Florists' Exchange. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

A SEPTEMBER BORDER. 

The border we figure to-day is used chiefly 
for the earlier Michaelmas Daisies and other 
plants of the season of pink, white, lilac, and 
purple colouring. In it are also planted the 
white and pink Japan Anemones, late white 
China Aster Vick’s White, Double Soap- 
wort (Sapouaria officinalis fl.-pl.), Sedum 
spectabile, Pyrethrum uliginosum, white, 
pink, and pale-yellow Hollyhocks, and white 
and yellow Dahlias. Near the middle of the 
left-hand border are a glaucous-leaved 
Willow, with Clematis Flammula growing 
through it, whitish and pale-pink Pent- 
stemons, white, pink, and pale-vellow Snap¬ 
dragons, Ageratums, tall and short. There 
is a groundwork all through of grey or 
glaucous foliage, consisting of Willow-, 
Phlomis, Lyme Grass, and Euphorbia 
Characias, with, at the edges, Stachys and 
Artemisia stelleriana. Near the middle is a 


as the flowers give richer colouring than do 
the doubles, and they bloom profusely. The 
only drawback to the singles is the freedom 
with which they produce, seed-pods, which 
to perpetuate blooming need to be picked off 
every two or three days. The ideal bedding 
Dahlia does not yet exist.—A. D. 


PLANTS FOR DRY BANKS. 

The plants mentioned in a recent issue are 
undoubtedly good for positions where the soil 
at times becomes so dry that the generality 
of flowering plants cannot thrive. The list of 
hardy plants that are quite happy under such 
conditions is, however, tolerably large, and 
includes many things of great merit. The 
Sun Roses are a host in themselves, and re¬ 
joice in conditions which spell disaster to so 
many perennials. They love the sun, and 
seem to be indifferent to heat in combination 
with drought, and they bloom freely, the 
flowers exhibiting great variety of colour. 
There are about a score of varieties, double 


composed mainly of organic material. When 
placed in this way, in the course of a couple 
j of seasons they form cone-like masses, and 
I show to great advantage. When they come 
into contact with a stone, a piece of brick, or 
anything similar, they immediately get to 
work and clothe it. When the rosettes are 
I covered w-ith the white threads which give 
them such a quaint appearance, good-sized 
specimens are very attractive. I need scarcely 
1 mention Stonecrops, as everyone knows their 
nature, but I must caution readers against 
j using them in association with alpines— in 
i fact, with any plants of small dimensions. 
Slowly but surely they find their way among 
them, and, when once they are in possession 
it is a difficult matter to dislodge them. The 
same may be said of the various species of 
Thyme, which should, however, have a place 
to themselves. The white variety is a good 
thing, forming a mass of creamy-white in 
August, but it is a dreadful nuisance if al¬ 
lowed to run among other low-growing things. 



A September border. 


break in colour of pale yellow’, consisting of 
Dahlia Lady Primrose, sulphur-coloured 
Hollyhocks, yellow and white Snapdragons, 
striped Grass, Glyceria aquatica, Golden 
Feverfew, variegated Coltsfoot, and primrose 
coloured African Marigold. 


Dwarf double bedding Dahlias.— “J. E. 

Hope ” (December 3rd, page 732) no doubt 
wishes to obtain plants of that once so- 
w’ell-known section of Dahlias known as 
Crystal Palace bedders, because there, at one 
time at least, they were so w-idely used. In 
an old list I have I find a list of some half- 
dozen, including w-hite, yellow, scarlet, and 
maroon-flowered varieties, the yellow and 
scarlet, including diverse shades. No doubt 
plants of these are still in commerce. In the 
autumn, without doubt, these dwarf Dahlias 
are singularly effective, even though the 
flowers be double, of good size, and massive. 
It is not correct to designate them as Pom¬ 
pons, as the latter are of taller growth, and 
carry much smaller flowers on fairly long 
stems. For the flower garden none are more 
beautiful than is a good selection of singles, 
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and single, the colours ranging from white, 
through shades of pink, chocolate, etc., to the 
brightest red. There are also shades of yel¬ 
low and orange. A dry bank furnished with 
these % alone would form a pleasing feature, 
which, moreover, extends all through the 
year, for they clothe the ground with ever¬ 
green foliage, which remains fresh and bright 
during the dull mid-winter months. 

Then we have the Sempervivums in variety, 
and which rejoice in the conditions that are 
so inimical to the majority of hardy plants. 
Such kinds as pyrenaicum, Cornolli, Verloti, 
violaceum, and stoloniferum quickly grow 
into large clumps, and require no care when 
once established. The cobweb kinds, as they 
are called, such as arachnoideum, Laggeri, 
and others, are abo quite at home, and look 
very nice when established. When planting 
these, some stones should be embedded in the 
soil. This keeps it firmer, and these little 
species have a much happier look than w hen 
growing in the plain earth. What they like 
is to be well above the ground level. They 
seem to be able to get all the nourishment 
they require when the rooting medium is 




I once set a small plant among Sedums of 
various kinds, and in two or three years it 
had invaded the entire piece of ground they 
covered. Eventually, however, it became, in 
its turn, to a certain extent mastered. A 
seedling Dianthus deltoides sprang up in the 
centre, spread out, and flourished amazingly, 
evidently enjoying the semi-parasitical life. 
When in bloom, the bright pink blossoms 
were well shown up on the rich green carpet 
formed by the Thyme. 

Some of the encrusted Saxifrages, such 
as altissima, rosularis, Aizoon, etc., are quite 
at home on a dry bank. Plant in the way 
advised for the Cobweb House-Leeks, and 
they will do very well. The alpine Wall¬ 
flower (Cheiranthus alpinus) will be more at 
home there than elsewhere. It is a delightful 
little thing, flowering with wonderful profu¬ 
sion. Silene Schafta is also good; it has 
the habit of the common annual form, but 
has thong-like roots, and bears without flinch¬ 
ing a lot of dry weather. Lithospermum 
prostratum I have seen quite happy under 
such circumstances, and blooming with won¬ 
derful freedom. Where the ground is ex- 
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tremelv poor, soil becomes duet-dry in sum¬ 
mer, the Epimediume are invaluable. They 
really seem to be independent of moisture at 
the roots, and the wiry underground stems 
have the power to force their way through 
soil that is hard and stony. The same may 
be said of the St. John’s Worts. The Olym¬ 
pic St. John’s Wort (Hypericum olympicum) 
is good and distinct, the glaucous foliage and 
nice compact habit rendering it worthy of a 

J dace in any garden. It is also very free- 
lowering. J. Cornhill. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Fritillaria pyrenaica.— In Gardening 
Illustrated of December 3rd there is a very 
readable account of the Fritillarias by Mr. 
H. Stuart Thompson. This has been of spe¬ 
cial interest to me, as I have been interested 
in these curious plants, about which I should 
like to know more. For example, I should 
be glad if anyone who has had much expe¬ 
rience with Fritillaria pyrenaica can tell me 
if he has found it do best in moist soil or in 
that of the ordinary border, or even in a dry 
and sandy soil. Tim is a point of some im¬ 
portance with the Fritillarias, and I am glad 
to find Mr. Thompson deals with it to some 
extent, although he does not give us any idea 
of the preferences of F. pyrenaica. My own 
short experience would lead me to the opinion 
that it does better in a moist than a dry soil. 
It is a plant I did not require to purchase, as 
several bulbs were presented to me by a 
friend, who said he had had it in his garden 
for more than twenty years. It is not a 
showy species, but it is much prettier than a 
glance at it would suggest. Its modesty is 
against its popularity, as its beauty can only 
be seen if we turn up its chocolate-coloured 
bells and look inside, when we see a wonder¬ 
fully beautiful, though quiet, colour scheme 
in olive, yellow, and green, with various mark¬ 
ings and shadings, which always fascinate me. 
What I want to know now is how to obtain 
taller stems and finer flowers—if that be pos¬ 
sible. 

The Meconopsis and manure.— Many 
amateurs ought to be thankful to Mr. Jenkins 
for his valuable article on “ Cultural Notes on 
the Meconopsis,” in your issue of December 
3rd, and I, for one, have enjoyed reading it. 
The truth is that, so far as I have seen and 
tried them, these glorious plants are often 
starved, and a trial of M. Wallichi on poor 
soil where the plants were placed to test their 
possibilities in the way of longer life, has led 
me to the conclusion of your contributor, that 
these plant-s too often suffer from starvation. 
We get poor, weakly, starved-looking plants, 
which give us inferior blooms, and we jump 
to the conclusion that our gardens will not 
grow the Meconopsis properly, whereas it is 
our fault, and not that of the plants or the 
garden. 

Calceolaria chelidonioides. — I am 
pleased to see this mentioned by Mr. E. 
Charles Buxton on page 717, because I have 
met with this annual Calceolaria occasion¬ 
ally when visiting my friends’ gardens, and 
have wondered which one it is. It appears 
to me that the one which grows to the height 
which Mr. Buxton speaks of is Calceolaria 
pinnata. At least, I have been informed by 
people acquainted with it for years that thi3 
is its name. The dwarfer one I have also 
seen once or twice. I see that C. chelidoni¬ 
oides was introduced from Peru in 1852, and 
C. pinnata came from the same country in 
1773. My friends tell me that it sometimes 
disappears for years, and then reappears 
when a bed is freshly dug over. 

The Wall Iris (Iris tectorum). In the 
dull season for flowers, wo might, I think, 
initiate a short exchange of experience upon 
Iris tectorum, and here I take the opportunity 
of thanking those who have responded to my 
requests for information respecting certain 
plants, or have given us some useful hints re¬ 
garding others about which I have inquired. 
This Japanese Iris seems to me to be a plant 
about which many would like information. 
Wo read of it flourishing on the thatch of 
houses in Japan, and we come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it will thrive on the roofs of our 
own houses, although the conditions are 
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rather different. I have tried it on a small 
roof garden on the top of a garden outhouse, 
and I have been fairly well satisfied with the 
results, although not quite so well as with 
those obtained by planting it on the top of a 
rock garden against a sunny'wall. The out¬ 
house referred to is a lean-to, and the higher 
part of the roof is to the north, while the Iris 
is planted close to the lowest part, and is 
raised on stones about G inches high, with 
soil between, the idea being to give the plant 
thorough drainage, while the slope of the roof 
keeps it from the north winds. Here it has 
bloomed fairly well, but not so well as on the 
rockery, and I begin to think that it has too 
much exposure, and that a little more shelter 
from the coldest winds is really helpful. 
Some time ago I secured, in a second-hand 
book-shop, a copy of that fascinating book 
of Mr. Piggott, “A Garden in Japan,” and 
I have been running through it again to see 
if he has anything to tell us about Iris tec¬ 
torum. He does not name it specially, but, 
from the context, I think that this is the one 
he refers to when he tells us, in his note 
dated “May 5th,” that this is “the festival 
of boys—‘Tan-go’—and of the early Iris.” 
“ The Iris is supposed to be a specific against 
all disorders, a charm against all evil spirits. 

. . . Probably the same superstition led 

to the common custom of planting bods of 
Iris along the ridges of the thatched cottages 
of the country.” I had understood that it 
was planted aiongthe ridges only, but, appa¬ 
rently, from Mr. Piggott’s words, it was also 
in beds on the roof. Perhaps some reader 
who has visited Japan will kindly enlighten 
us as to the precise parts of the islands in 
which this plant does best on the roofs, and 
will also give some further hints about it. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


THE MOON DAISIES 
(Chrysanthemum lbucanthemum). 
These enter more largely into flower garden 
arrangements with each succeeding year. 
Alike in beds or borders, the effect produced 
by some of the newer varieties is very strik¬ 
ing, especially when associated with other 
things that show off the clear white of the 
flowers. The rich deep green foliage suf¬ 
fered rather severely in places from the attack 
of the leaf-boring maggot, and, where the fly 
is locally troublesome, it may be well to spray 
early another season, for a bad attack not 
only disfigures the foliage, but is detrimental 
to the size and quality of the blooms. 1 saw 
.a simple, and yet very effective, association 
during the past summer on a sloping border, 
about 8 feet wide, running up from the 
lawn to a shrubbery, in which Chrysanthe¬ 
mum leucanthemum Mrs. C. Lothian Bell 
took a prominent part. Occasional clumps 
of Prunus Pissardi were quite at the back, 
and a broad band of the Chrysanthemum had 
been planted facing the Prunus and also be¬ 
tween, running in these cases quite to the 
back of the border, the spaces here left being 
filled in with Salvia Glory of Zurich, the 
latter, in its turn, faced by Centaurea ean- 
didissima. Not less effective were two bold 
beds on the lawn, in which the same Chrysan¬ 
themum was associated with fine plants of 
King Humbert Canna. For any purpose re¬ 
quired in t-he garden, the above variety is 
about the best—not quite so strong in growth 
as other new varieties, but flowers are among 
the largest, and it possesses the merit of an 
early and long sustained season. I thought 
of trying it another year with one of the new 
forms of Aster Aruellus, 6uch as Riversloa : 
the association of white and violet should 
make a very pleasing bed. 

Those Moon Daisies are, fortunately, very 
easily increased, one clump furnishing mate¬ 
rial for a large number of plants. Where 
these are required, it is well to split up the 
old clumps at the end of the season, and lay 
in the plants for future use. They can be 
utilised at once in replanting herbaceous bor¬ 
ders, but will possibly havo to wait later if 
wanted for beds on lawns, although, if their 
future companions are already decided on, as 
Carinas and Asters, noted above, they can bo 
transferred at once to permanent quarters. 
So far as soil is concerned, there is no doubt 
that vigorous growth and an abundance of 


large flowers are the outcome of richly- 
manured ground, but for quality of bloom— 
i.e., combined size and substance—one has to 
look to ground not over-rich and a little on 
the heavy side. E. B. S. 


SWEET PEAS ON SINGLE STEMS. 
The method of culture advocated, and so 
fully dealt with by Mr. Middleton (page 724), 
has not had many followers, nor probably 
will there be a great many adopt the plan. 
The growing of single plants is, of course, 
common, but stake® ranging from 10 feet to 
12 feet in height, and the labour in tying, 
gathering, and supporting somewhat stagger 
the average mind. There is no question 
that the high price of seed has been a means 
of revolutionising the cultural aspects of 
Sweet Peas. Formerly, when seed was cheap 
and supplied in mixture, there was a common 
desire to sow thickly, and the pride of the 
grower was manifested in dense hedges dur¬ 
ing the earily summer months following. 
Such a practice is not now in evidence, be¬ 
cause its cost would be prohibitive. No 
doubt, the rigid disbudding of the summer 
shoots and limiting to one growth would de¬ 
velop fine spikes and large individual 
blooms; but is not 30 inches of space be¬ 
tween each plant rather too restricted? 
There is, of course, need for steps as an aid 
to pinching, tying, and gathering, after the 
plants have gone above arm’s reach. Then, 
again, in windy weather, especially when the 
soil is, as was the case last summer, often 
saturated by rain, extra supports are neces¬ 
sary to keep the plants erect. Iu view of the 
adoption of this particular phase of Sweet 
Pea culture, it would bo interesting to learn 
from Mr. Middleton whether these distances 
are found sufficient when grown in lines 
several in a bed, and if there is need for sup¬ 
porting the stakes by the use of cross-rods, 
wire, or rope. Sweet Peas have become so 
indispensable in the garden that anything 
which introduces a new and more successful 
element in culture and result is worthy of 
careful thought, if this can be done with¬ 
out adding materially to the already exact¬ 
ing details which their culture necessitates. 
When visiting the grounds of a specialist in 
Sweet Peas last summer, I found splendid re¬ 
sults following the planting in groups of 
three plants each, 4 feet apart each way. 
These had attained to about 7 feet in height, 
according to the vigour of the particular 
kind. Among plants grown thus, one could 
find interesting studies, especially since 
new varieties and the latest novelties were 
grown for comparison with standard varie¬ 
ties. To give full effect to the novelty craze, 
however, one needs considerable space. 

Wilts. __W. S. 

DAFFODIL PLANTING. 

W 7 e have become very familiar with many 
members of the Daffodil family in Bpring 
flower garden arrangements, chiefly in formal 
beds, where well-flowered batches of a good 
Trumpet or Chalice Cup show up wonderfully 
well on a carpet of dwarfer plhnts. Informal 
planting, either on a large or small scale, has 
hardly as yet received the attention it de¬ 
serves, especially when one realises there is 
hardly any flower so delightful for grouping 
in lawn, meadow, orchard, or copse. Any¬ 
one intending planting of this kind would, 
however, do well to think over the different 
groups (and their subdivisions) of the family 
now in commerce with the view to a careful 
selection for the different sites, ns they vary 
greatly in height and vigour, type of flower, 
time of flowering, and in other ways. Sorts 
of vigorous habit, with broad, substantial 
foliage and fine, bold flowers, may occupy 
prominent positions ; others, with finer, more 
arching foliage, and light, delicate flowers, 
more secluded spots, and the smallest mem¬ 
bers of the family odd nooks and corners, 
where they are not overshadowed by their 
surroundings. Different types of flowers, 
illustrating the above forms, would be 
Monarch and Mme. Plcmp, the Leedsi and 
Pocticus families, and minimus and cycla- 
milieus. The time of flowering may also be 
considered, for, apart from the very early, 
tiny flowers, there is a long season between 
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Golden Spur and Blackwell, two of the ear¬ 
liest respectively in the yellow Trumpet and 
Chalice Cup sections, and the last of the 
poeticus forms. With the annual introduc¬ 
tion of so many new varieties, it is impos¬ 
sible to give a selection of the best for per¬ 
manent work, as one of the beet this season 
might be superseded the next. 

Nearly all the varieties can be naturalised, 
although the power of reproduction and con¬ 
sequent increase vary greatly. A period of 
nine or ten years, for instance, will transform 
a single bulb of poeticus into a clump throw¬ 
ing a couple of dozen flowers, while, on the 
other hand, the same period of time would 
make very little difference to sorts like cycla- 
mineus and Johnstoni Queen of Spain—at 
least, on light, rather poor soil. I never had 
an opportunity of naturalising on what might 
be termed a good natural soil. One looks 
forward to the time when the many lovely 
things introduced of late years will have be¬ 
come sufficiently cheap to admit of planting 


lights in full sun, and should be planted in 
«andy loam and leaf-soil. It cannot be 
termed absolutely hardy, but it is such a 
| useful plant that a little trouble taken with 
it is amply repaid. Cuttings root easily if 
taken in August. They should be dibbled 
into pots filled with sandy soil and placed in 
a close, cold-frame. Old plants may be 
safely lifted and wintered in cold-frames, 
and planted out again the following May.— 
P. G. G. 


A ROCKY PATHWAY AT FRIAR PARK. 
We give another glimpse here of Sir Frank 
I Crisp’s fine rock garden, in which we show a 
rocky pathway, which is excellent; also the 
rock structure is good and simple. The idea 
that rock plants want masses of rocks re¬ 
quires much modification, as by far the 
' greater number of alpine plants do very well 
indeed with slight elevation and much fewer 
rocks than are generally given ; yet, when the 


of the Phloxes, as being considerably dwarfer 
than the other, is the best to associate with 
the Pansies. Both families like a moist, 
fairly holding soil, and if that in the beds i« 
not suitable, it is well to throw a little of the 
lightest out, and, when deeply digging or 
bastard-trenching, to work in a correspond¬ 
ing quantity of two-thirds loam and one of 
cow-manure. The duration of bloom is also 
greatly helped by prompt removal of dying 
pips on the Phlox and of flowers on the Pan¬ 
sies—indeed, it is difficult to overestimate 
the additional flowering season of the 
Phloxes if the above matter is promptly at- 
! tended to. A mulch of short manure is ad¬ 
visable as soon as the planting is finished. 
The manner of planting will depend on the 
effect desired. I have had them in pro¬ 
nounced contrast, as Tapis Blanc Phlox with 
Archie Grant Pansy, but, as there are few 
of the varieties in either family whose colours 
do not afford pleasing contrasts, mixed plant¬ 
ing may be safely tried, with, perhaps, the 
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on a fairly large scale. It may be well to 
remind those who contemplate planting in 
other places than the formal garden to use a 
dibber that will leave the hole a little wider 
at base, admitting of the placing of the base 
of the bulb on firm ground. When the hole 
tapers to a point, a cavity is left after plant¬ 
ing, which retards root action, and, conse¬ 
quently, healthy above-ground growth. It is 
in careful attention to details that success is 
reached, and it is especially when the natural 
soil is not quite what one would like that the 
necessity for prompt root action is advisable. 
In a light, rather sandy soil, for instance, the 
more quickly the plant gets a grip of the 
ground the better. E. B. S. 


The Blue Rook Bindweed (Convolvulus 
mauritanicus).—This is undoubtedly the best 
of the Bindweed family for the rock garden. 
Unlike the majority, this variety produces 
hanging growths, bearing pale-blue flowers 
continuously through the summer. It de- 


bolder work is undertaken, we like to see it 
well done, as this is. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cyananthus lobatus. This, from the 
Himalayas, is charming, flowering through 
the summer when the majority of the rock- 
garden plants are over. It should bo planted 
in loam, leaf-soil, and grit, and given a 
south-east aspect thoroughly drained and 
moist. It requires planting in a horizontal 
position to allow the slender shoots to hang 
down over the stones, when its flowers are 
seen to advantage. The stems usually die 
back in the winter. The flowers, blue with 
a white centre, are freely borne all through 
the summer.—P. 

Phloxes and Tufted Pansies.— Those who 
are looking for a pleasing combination for 
one or two medium-sized beds for another 
summer could hardly do better than try the 
above-named. The planting can be done at 
any time when the weather and the state of 
the soil permit. The earlier-flowering section 


| exception that the deep shades of yellow in 
the Pansies may be excluded. Tapis Blanc, 
Francois Neufchateau, Miss Pemberton, and 
Delarey are four good Phloxes in different 
shades.—E. B. S. 

Flowers and butterflies.— In answer to the 
question raised by one of your correspondents 
as to the best plants for attracting butterflies, 
I can recommend strongly the purple Budd- 
leia variabili8 magnifies, r.very year a never- 
ending crowd of butterflies, such as “ Madame 
Butterfly ” mentions, is drawn to the rich, 
honey-scented spikes. This spring I planted 
B. variabilis superba, which was late in flower¬ 
ing. All through the fine autumn it w r as visited 
! on sunny days, I believe, by four species of 
what one calls the red butterflies. It is sin¬ 
gular that the common Cabbage butterfly 
visits this Buddleia so seldom here. I never 
saw a white butterfly visit the Buddleia, when 
the reds were continually probing the nec¬ 
taries with every manifestation of delight.— 

| J. Arnold Hyde, Hythe , Kent. 
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CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Many of the plants will by this time be past 
their best. These should at once be cut 
down, so as to obtain good cuttings, to make 
a start for another year. Through fire-heat 
being applied during the flowering season 
cuttings which appear at the base of the stems 
will have run up spindly. Such are not good 
material for another year and there is no 
necessity to start propagating so early. The 
mouth of January is early enough to begin, 
and, meantime, we may prepare the old 
plants to give good cuttings when required. 
There may be some objection to keeping the 
old stools because they take up room. That 
being so, they should be shaken out, the soil 
removed, and the long roots trimmed, then be 
placed thickly in shallow boxes, with just a 
covering of fine soil. Put the boxes on a 
shelf, or somewhere where plenty of light can 
.be had, and an ample supply of cuttings will 
be ready by the New Year. In any case, cut 
back the spindly growths which are now so 
plentiful, because, if these are used, they not 
only take a long time to root, but are un¬ 
satisfactory. Most growers obtain some of 
the newer varieties each year, especially 
those cultivators who exhibit. They also 
weed out some sorts annually. I will men¬ 
tion a few that may very well be dispensed 
with, either on account of their being super¬ 
seded or because they are so uncertain as to 
be most disappointing generally. Duchess of 
Sutherland, Edith Jameson, F. W. Lever, 
Geo. Mileham '08, Henry Perkins, J. H. 
Doyle, J. W. Molyneux, Keith Luxford, 
Leigh Park Wonder, Leslie Morrieon, Mary 
Inglis, Mary Mason, Maud Jefferies, Melchet 
Beauty, Merstham Blush, Miss O. Miller, 
Mrs. J. C. Neill, Pockett’s Surprise, Sir 
Frank Crisp, Thos. Stevenson, Valerie 
Greenham, W. Beadle, Shanklin, and W. A. 
Etherington are Japanese kinds that I shall 
not grow again. A few of the newer ones, 
too, that were thought highly of last year, 
may have another trial, although they will not 
be depended upon in competition. Beecham 
Keeling,- Lady Crisp, Master David, Mrs. 
A. M. Faulkner, and Splendour are a few of 
these. Others, that have improved on ac¬ 
quaintance are: Frances Jolliffe, White 
Queen, W. Mease, J. Lock, Mary Poulton, 
Gladys Blackburn, Frank Payne, Kara Dow, 
Mrs. R. H. B. Marsham, Master James, Mrs. 
F. C. Stoop, Superb, Purity, and Hon. Mrs. 
Lopes, although the last-named has not quite 
come up to expectations. 

Very satisfactory this year have been the 
single Chrysanthemums, and they should be¬ 
come very popular. Among the newer kinds, 
Mensa is lovely. It is pure white, and to my 
mind the best of all singles. Leo, of a choco¬ 
late shade, is very telling. Hilda Lawrence, 
among light pinks, is not the least beautiful, 
and the Pagrams, pink, bronze, and white, 
have been much in evidence. Names of a few’ 
other sorts that struck me as being desirable 
are : Crown Jewel, J. H. Gresw'old Williams, 
Kitty Bourne, Merstham Jewel, Metta, Mrs. 
E. Roberts, Rose Pink, and Sylvia Slade. 
The singles should not be disbudded too 
freely, and the cuttings may be rooted from 
January up to May. I saw some useful and 
pretty little plants in 5-inch pots, grown from 
cuttings rooted early in May. They were 
just the kind of plant everyone would like 
for table or room decoration. 

The favoured Chrysanthemum of florists, 
the incurved, has been seen in really good 
form this season, more especially at exhibi¬ 
tions held in the second week of November. 
More amateur growers should trv this class. 
The better varieties, such as Clara Wells, 
Chits. II. Curtis. Edwin Thorp, Mrs. J. 
Wynn, If. W. Thorp, Romance, Mrs. G. 
Denver, Mrs. Barnard Hankev, Mrs. J. P. 
Bryce, and Buttercup grow naturally into 
perfect ball-shaped flowers when well culti¬ 
vated. Among newer kinds, Mr. J. Wynn, a 
pretty shade of pink, may be named as being 
especially fine. It is remarkable what lasting 
powers some of the sorts have. A bloom this 
year of the variety Clara Wells was exhibited 
in London on a Tuesday. The same day in 
the following week it obtained a prize as the 
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best incurved bloom in the show' at Southamp¬ 
ton. It then, among others, was shown at 
Bradford four days later. It is now, eigh¬ 
teen days after being cut, to be again ex¬ 
hibited, apparently as fresh as ever. It is 
small wonder, then, that market growers 
select many of their most profitable kinds 
from this class of short-petalled flowers, as 
not the least of their good qualities is that 
they pack well. For a considerable number 
of years the practice of growers for show 
blooms has been to have three blooms on a 
plant, but in the race to obtain flowers bigger 
than those of other competitors some have 
further restricted the number. Two highly 
successful growers, who were first and second 
respectively in the leading class for Japanese 
blooms at the recent Crystal Palace Show, re¬ 
duced the number to a couple in one case 
and one in the other. A modification of this 
system is more than likely to become general 
—viz., growing two or three plants in a 
10-inch pot, and allowing each plant to carry 
one flower. The flowers borne by single 
plants in 9-inch pots are of great size and 
depth, but a goodly percentage comes coarse 
and ungainly. Only a few varieties respond 
to this treatment. H. S. 

TIMING CHRYSANTHEMUM FLOWER- 
BUDS. 

I quite agree with “ Mostonian,” page 677. 
Wholesale stopping of the plants is a mistake, 
even in the warmest localities, and I can, 
therefore, understand failure in the vicinity 
of Manchester. It is a mistake in the case 
of those I will term large growers, who em¬ 
ploy men to do nothing else but attend to the. 
Chrysanthemums; much more so in regard 
to amateur cultivators, who, through other 
occupations, cannot be always among their 
plants. The different flower-buds that are 
produced during a season’s growth have 
often been described. It is understood that 
these plants, grown for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining large specimen blooms, are taken up 
from the first on a single stem. This stem in 
time forms a flower-bud, from the sides of 
which young shoots spring. Now', this bud 
is ignored, but from two to three leaders on 
each plant are allowed to proceed, and in 
time these form a similar bud, which we term 
the crown bud. This is the one selected in 
the case of most varieties. But in a few in¬ 
stances, which will be noted, the plants form 
the crown bud too early. These may not be 
retained, but a leader on each shoot should be 
allowed to grow on to the next bud, which is 
termed a second crown bud. Fortunately, 
these sorts which form early buds quickly 
produce others, so that there is no difficulty 
in finding them at a good time in August, 
when required. I would not start the cut- 
lings before the month of January, and, where 
mentioned, it will be better a month later. 
Three dozen Japanese varieties are named, 
which should be quite enough for most ama¬ 
teur growers. About half that number of 
incurved should be sufficient. 

Japanese. —Bessie Godfrey, yellow, first 
crown. C. II. Totty, bronzy-red, first crown. 
Edith Smith, creamy-white, second crown. 
Frances Jolliffe, cream and pink, first crown. 
Frank Payne, mauve, first crown. F. S. 
Vallis, yellow, first crown, strike in February. 
George Hemming, purple - amaranth, first 
crown. Gladys Blackburn, light buff, second 
crown. Hon. Mrs. Lopes, yellow, strike as 
early as possible, first crown. J. Lock, 
bronze-yellow, first crown. J. H. Silsbury, 
bronzy-crimson, first or second crown. John 
Peed, white, shaded pink, first crown. Kara 
Dow, bronzy-crimson, first crown. Lady 
Talbot, sulphur-yellow, first crown, strike in 
February. Master James, chestnut-crimson, 
first crown. Miss A. Nicoll, white, first 
crown. Miss Ellie Green, pink, first crown. 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, white, first crown, strike 
in February. Mrs. F. C. Stoop, cream and 
pink, second crown. Mrs. G. Mileham, 
mauve-pink, first crown, strike February. 
Mrs. L. Thorn, yellow, first crown, strike in 
February. Mrs. N. Davis, white, second 
crown. Mrs. R. H. B. Marsham, first crown. 
Mrs. W. H. Lewis, amber, first crown. Mrs. 
W. Knot, yellow, second crown. Pockett’s 
Crimson, a second crown bud is best. 
Purity, white, first crown. Rose Pockett, 


old-gold, second crown. Reginald Vallis, 
amaranth, first crown. Splendour, a deep 
bronzy-crimson, first crown. Superb, rosy- 
red, tipped yellow, first crown. Walter 
Jinks, bright pink, first crown. White 
Queen, first crown, strike in February. W. 
Mease, claret-colour, second crown. Wilhe 
Rawlings, yellow, first crown, strike Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Incurved. —Buttercup, yellow, first crown, 
root in February. Calypso, rosy-crimson, 
second crown. C. H. Curtis, yellow, first 
crown. Clara Wells, buff, first crown, strike 
in February. Daisy Southam, rich deep 
yellow', second crown. Edwin Thorp, white, 
first crown. Frank Trestian, buff, first 
crown. H. W. Thorp, pure white, first 
crown, strike in February. J. Wynn, soft 
pink, first crown. Lady Isabel, lavender, 
second crown. Mrs. Barnard Hankev, 
bronze, second crown. Mrs. G. Denyer, sil¬ 
very-pink, first crown, strike February. Mrs. 
J. P. Bryce, white, first crown. Mrs. J. 
Wynn, white, first crown. Pantia Ralli, 
bronze, second crown. Romance, yellow, 
first crown, root in February. W. Pascoe, 
pink, first crown, strike in February. 

_S. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

New Chrysanthemums.— To the list of too 
many varieties referred to by “C.,” at page 
718, might well bo added Chrysanthemums. 
Almost every week during the autumn 
“ E. G.” furnishes a list of what are de¬ 
scribed as new Chrysanthemums. If it be 
not too much, I would like to ask him to add 
up the whole number at the close of the year 
and tell us exactly how many of these new 
ones have been recorded. Of those which 
secure awards of merit or certificates of 
merit from some society or other the numbers 
are legion, whilst there are many others that 
are doubtless good, but which have just 
failed to secure the usual marks of ap¬ 
proval. What becomes of all these new 
varieties? Do they ever get into commerce, 
does anyone purchase and grow them, or are 
they, after this one meteoric flash into pub¬ 
licity, allowed to pass into oblivion? Judg¬ 
ing bv this great annual influx of new varie¬ 
ties, it would seem as if others of preceding 
years could exist for but one year only, and 
then disappear. Can anyone help small 
growers by giving one list of twelve of the 
very best old and another list of the twelve 
best new ones?—D. 

Chrysanthemums in France.— At various 
meetings of the executive committee, and at 
the recent annual dinner of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, a great deal was 
said regarding the blooms seen at the shows 
held in the French capital and elsewhere. 
There is every indication that the French 
growers make a most impressive and w’onder- 
ful display in the way they group their ex¬ 
hibits. English exhibitors and Chrysanthe¬ 
mum societies generally might well copy their 
methods, although the formal grouping has 
some disadvantages, I must admit. Large 
Japanese Chrysanthemums are almost exclu¬ 
sively shown by the French growers, who 
shut out from their displays the other types 
of the flower. Our severely-dressed incurved 
blooms, it must be acknowledged, are hardly 
likely to please our French growers, but 
there are many of the newer and better in¬ 
curved sorts that require little or no dressing. 
The French exhibitions would, I fancy, be 
more interesting were they to have the large- 
flowered Anemones represented. The single- 
flowered and Pompon sorts, especially the 
Pompon Anemones, should also, I think, have 
a place.—E. G. 

Twelve single Chrysanthemums for con¬ 
servatory decoration (C. L .).—The following will 
meet your requirements, and will serve the purpose 
equally well for house decoration and for conserva¬ 
tory when crown as butsh plants. The selection 13 
made to cover 36 long a period of flowering as pos¬ 
sible, beginning in late October and finishing in 
December: — Mary Richardson (reddish-salmon); 
Nellie Riding (reddish-salmon), a few weeks earlier 
than the variety previously mentioned; Sir George 
Bullough (deep yellow), very free; Mrs. W. Buck¬ 
ingham (clear pink); Cannell’s Yellow (bright yellow), 
makes a fine bu*h; Merstham Jewel (reddish-terra¬ 
cotta, tipped gold); Sylvia 81ade (rosy-purple, with 
white zone round disc); Mensa (pure white), best 
when partially disbudded; F. W. Smith (rich pink): 
Cedy Mason (chestnut-red), new, very beautiful; 
Kitty Bourne (golden yellow); and M. J. Carlisle 
(purest white), best undisbudded. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE SNAKE’S HEAD AS A CUT 
FLOWER. 

I find these quaint little flowers are much 
admired as a table decoration when displayed 
in suitable receptacles. Sometimes I uie 
bronze-hued earthenware of antique design 
or email cloisonno ware, but Venetian glass 
(of soft pinkish-red to iridescent green, with 
gold dappling) suite them beet of all. These 
flowers have the two great merits of needing 
no foliage save their own, and of lasting well 
in water. Priscilla. 

WINDOW BOXES. 

Kindly let me know through your pages what are 
the bent plants for window-boxes fcr a rather high, 
exposed house? 1 have twelve boxes, each 5 feet 
long, to keep filled thi« next summer, some for north 
windows, and others for south windows. I should be 
glad to know how to proceed from beginning to end, 
and the showiest and, at the same time, the most 
lasting plants to get, also how to keep them from 
getting too dry. Should I plant all out in the 
boxes at the beginning of summer or should 1 grow 
stuff in small pots and fill in when other plants turn 
shabby?—R ockland. 

[As you explain that the window-boxes 
which you purpose filling are required for 
upstairs windows, we advise you to make as 


a sunny place it does very well indeed. One 
, of the most successful displays of tuberous 
Begonias we have seen was one on a window¬ 
sill. Give them a window with a south as¬ 
pect, and one may have a bright show for 
many weeks together. If sweet-scented 
I blossoms are desired, then one cannot afford 
} to leave out the Heliotropes, no matter if 
I they are grown in baskets also ; and it is 
I well known that the common Musk is a good 
| plant for a box, and so long as it is not per¬ 
mitted to become habitually dry, it will give 
a wondrous show’. What is good for the 
smaller form of Musk will, of course, suit 
the gay Mimuluses equally well. One may 
have a beautiful effect by introducing two or 
more varieties in the same box. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind anyone that white or 
I yellow Marguerites associate well with 
[ purple Heliotropes or Tufted Pansies. The 
latter are exceptionally beautiful, bloom for 
months together, may be had in many charm¬ 
ing colours, and will do well in a north 
aspect. Inexpensive, yet very beautiful, are 
boxes composed of Antirrhinums, which, like 
Tufted Pansies, yield an uncommonly large 
number of blossoms provided the old blooms 
are cut away, and, though revelling in a 
sunny aspect, give fairly good results in a 
1 north position. Amongst sweet-smelling sub¬ 



Flowera of the Snake’s head (Fritillaria) in a vase. 


much use as possible of plants possessed of 
a trailing habit, so that when in bloom the 
effect will be more appreciated from below, 1 
and some of the subjects which we have re¬ 
commended your employing for your hang¬ 
ing-baskets ca-n be utilised for window-box 
adornment. For instance, you cannot do 
better than use for the south windows Ivy 
leaved Pelargoniums, because these seldom, 
if ever, fail to bloom well. There a»e also j 
many Fuchsias that are never seen to better 
advantage than when their blossoms trail 
over the front of a window-box. Vary the 
sorts a little, growing such as General 
Roberts, Elegance, Monarch, Miss Welsh, 
and Miss Lucy Finnis. They are all old 
standard sorts, and there should not be any , 
difficulty in obtaining them in May. The 
same remarks apply to Petunias and Ver¬ 
benas, and by careful selection one may have i 
a beautiful variety without monotony. One 
need not necessarily confine oneself to trail¬ 
ing plants for beautifying window-sills. We i 
have a distinct recollection of seeing a box 
on a window last summer full of Nemesias, 
which were much admired. There are not a 
few Zonal Pelargoniums, from the brilliant 
red of West Brighton Gem, a continuous 
bloomer, to those like the silver-edged sorts, 
noted particularly for the beauty of their 
leaves. Few people consider the Lantana in 
the light of a window-box occupant, but in 


jects we should have included Mignonette, 
seed of which ought to be sown in the boxes 
in April where plants are required to bloom. 
It should be thinly sown, and a few of the 
strongest plants only left to develop. In 
order to prolong the display, it is an ad¬ 
vantage to grow some plants in pots, so that 
when there is a sign of shabbiness in the 
early autumn, a freshness may be imparted 
to the sill for the remainder of the season. 
To achieve this, plant singly in pots, in May, 
Asters, and Ten-Week Stocks (the laitter 
sown in April), and do not omit to pot on 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, which may 
be got in May, and will flower well when the 
summer tenants are over. The Chrysanthe¬ 
mums may be plunged in the borders during 
the summer, if desired, and thus reduce the 
trouble of watering. The same soil as that 
recommended for baskets will suit the occu¬ 
pants of the boxes. 

Plants exposed on a window-sill, particu¬ 
larly those in a south aspect, will need to be 
watered more frequently than those planted 
out in beds. May will be soon enough to 
set about planting out in boxes, except in the 
case of Tufted Pansies, and these may be got 
in in April. If you incline to a display of 
annuals, besides those enumerated, you may 
sow dwarf Nasturtiums, Jacobfeas, and the 
miniature Marigold (Tagetes signata pumila). 
These are brilliant flowering subjects, and 


will stand a deal of heat. If you desire 
something further in the way of fragrance, 
sow one or two seeds here and there in the 
boxes of the Night-scented Stock (Matliiola 
bicomis). The plant itself has nothing to 
commend it, but at nightfall the fragrance 
from the blossoms is delicious. As a general 
rule, it will be found that the less the variety 
of subjects used, the greater the effect will 
be, and lxjxes possessing, say, only two or 
three colours, particularly seen from below, 
will be more attractive than those where 
many plants have been introduced. As an 
edging to the boxes, you will find nothing 
better than the white form of Campanula 
isophylla, which is quite hardy, and always 
seen at its best in the second and third years 
after planting. Leahurst. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
During the festive season and well into the 
New Year the gardener and his assistants are 
called upon to display their talents in the 
matter of decorating the mansion with cut 
flowers and flowering plants, whether in 
groups or as isolated specimens. Naturally, 
all depends 'upon the class of material the 
decorator has at hand, but with ample glass 
accommodation there ought not to be any lack 
of material, provided each structure is heated 
more or less for its production. The 
Chrysanthemum will figure largely in most 
cases, whether in a cut state or as a plant. 
In filling large trumpet vases, it is well to 
keep to one colour only, or at the most two, 
pink and white or pink and yellow forming a 
pleasing combination, and like remarks apply 
to a group of plants. A little thought must 
be given as to the colour of the walls of a 
room to be decorated, in the arrangement of 
either plants or flowers. Among the many 
suitable flowers for cutting, mention may be 
made of Tree-Carnations for small glasses, 
using their own foliage or that from an out¬ 
door plant, Paper-white Narcissus, with its 
own foliage, Pelargoniums with Maiden-hair 
Fern, Primula—especially the old alba-plena 
—with a similar green, and Lily of the Valley 
with its own Pea-green leaves, cannot be ex¬ 
celled. Gardenias are usually scarce in mid¬ 
winter, but are always acceptable, their own 
leaves affording sufficient greenery, while 
early white Azalea needs a little Fern as a 
relief. In many gardens Orchids are in 
plenty—Cypripecliums, Odontoglossums, Catt- 
leyas, and Calanthes, which show to the best 
advantage when kept distinct, with plenty of 
Fern or Asparagus plumosus intermixed, 
large trumpet vases filled with Calanthes and 
Asparagus forming one of the chief displays 
in the country houses at this time of year. I 
had nearly omitted the ever-useful Arum 
Lily, Richardia africana. associated with Hip- 
peastrum aulicum, with foliage of the former, 
these making a bold display. Cyclamens, 
Genistas, Coronillas, Roman Hyacinths, 
Tuberoses, Roses, Violets, and Christmas 
Roses, all lend themselves for filling small 
vases. I have purposely ignored Poinsettias 
and Euphorbias ; both are so liable to droop 
and wither within a few hours after being 
severed from the plant, even when treated to 
the dipping of the cut ends in hot water or 
sealed with a red-hot iron. 

Group arrangements.— The last-named 
plants are admirably suited for this purpose, 
together with Arum Lilies, Paper-white Nar¬ 
cissus, Azalea Deutsche Perle, dwarf white 
Chrysanthemums, or w’hite Marguerites. 
Calanthe Veitchi, with its long arching 
sprays, over a base of Narcissus, Lily of the 
Valley, or Roman Hyacinths, with Ferns or 
Asparagus, cannot fail to please. As isolated 
specimens, Genistas, Azaleas, Arum Lilies, 
Marguerites, Carnations, Solanum (berried), 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are very suitable. A point must be 
made that no pots are visible, feathery Moss 
or pieces of evergreen being placed over and 
around the same. In the arrangement of 
groups, avoid anything in the way of over- 
crow'ding. Each plant should have breathing 
space, as it were, and not be set up stiffly, but 
allowed to depend where such plants are so 
inclined. In the matter of fine-folinged 
plants stood singly about he rooms, Palms 
stand pre-eminent. Dracaenas, Grevilleas, 
Pandanus, and Ferns also come in for much 
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favour. Lightness should at all times be ob¬ 
served in arranging cut flowers, especially so 
on the dinner-table, and, as a rule; they should 
be confined to one colour, and if plants are 
used in conjunction with flower-va?es, let them 
be in harmony with the flowers. Where long- 
stemmed flowers are scarce, large vases may 
be filled with common Rhododendron, Azara 
microphylla, Berberis of sorts, Aucuba, and 
berried Holly, and a few spikes of Pampas 
Grass towering above the foliage, are ad¬ 
missible in most rooms. 
liicton, Devon. James Mayne. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

December 6th, 1910 . 

The last fortnightly meeting of the year was 
characterised in the majority of departments 
by thinness, and was in marked contrast to 
that of a fortnight ago, when, to the sur¬ 
prise of many, the hall teemed with exhibits 
and visitors. The falling-off on the present 
occasion is easily accounted for, seeing that 
the Chrysanthemum season is rapidly coming 
to a close, whilo in large degree, doubtless, 
many Carnation specialists were holding 
back for the winter festival of the flower, to 
bo held a week hence. Winter-flowering Be¬ 
gonias, however, played their part well, and 
at this season we have much cause for thank¬ 
fulness for the brightness these plants pro¬ 
vide. To Orchid-growers the meeting was 
one of great interest, several novelties clearly 
demonstrating that the end of such things is 
not yet. At the western end of the hall a 
huge arranged bank of British Columbian 
Apples furnished proof of the high colour to 
which such fruits attain in that far-off land, 
and which were admired to the full. 

Greenhouse plants.- In the centre of the 
hall, Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, arranged what was vir¬ 
tually an avenue of flowering plants, by fur¬ 
nishing two tables, one of which was almost 
entirely composed of the winter-flowering 
Begonias, which this firm originated some 
years ago, and haB since done so much to 
popularise. We saw nothing new among the 
varieties exhibited, nor could novelty alone, 
unless in exceptional degree, add brilliance 
to those with which we are familiar, yet the 
plants showed that steady progress which— 
tloriculturally, at least—appears to know no 
bounds. Ensign, Mrs. Heal, Winter Cheer, 
Julius, and others of the large-flowered clase 
were well shown, and socotr&na, ft great- 
grandparent, we suppose, by now, to some 
of the set, was equally good. Messrs. Veitch 
were also exhibitors of Citrus japonica in 
many well fruited examples ; Bouvardir.e of 
sortes and Jacobinia chrvsostephana, a showy 
plant, with orange flowers in terminal clus¬ 
ters. Messrs. Thomas Rochford and Sons, 
Broxbourne, displayed Begonias of the Lor¬ 
raine class, the plants arranged in baskets 
to form specimens, the varieties including 
alba grandiflora. Turnford Hall, amabilis 
(which appears identical with Mrs. Bedford), 
and Rochfordi, a deeply-coloured variety of 
the type. Crotons in variety, Lily of the 
Valley, Pandanus Veitchi, light Palms, and 
Funkias added variety and attractiveness to 
an excellent group. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, had excellent batches of 
Begonia alba grandiflora, B. Masterpiece, 
and B. Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, of the 
I/orraine set, all being well-flowered and 
grown, together with Primula obconica of a 
fine strain, Poinsettia puleherrima tricolor, 
P. p. alba, and P. p. maior, and such richly- 
coloured Crotons as Morti. Golden Chain, 
(rolden Gem, Invicta, and Turnfordiense. 
Messrs Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., in addition to a fine pan of Iris alata, 
had excellent groups of Phoenix Roebelini, 
the most graceful Palm we know, Dractena 
Bruanti variegata. Erica gracilis, E. g. 
nivalis (a mass of miniature Bnowy bells), 
Skimmias in beautiful fruit, and a remark¬ 
able batch of the Otaheite Orange. A group of 
Cacti, Melocactus communis, and Echinops 
from Jamaica was shown by the Jamaica 
Agency. 

Hardy plants and shrubs.- Mr. L. R. 

Russell, Richmond, had a table-length of 
useful evergreen and variegated plants, as 
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Buxus myrtifolius, ElseagnUs in variety, 
Eurya latifolia variegata, Hedera madeiren- 
8is variegata (lovely silver Ivy), H. dentata 
variegata, Azara microphylla, Aucuba 
japonica vera, and other good things. 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
again showed alpines in boxes, the chief of 
\vhich were encrusted Saxifrages, together 
with an assortment of Sedums and other in¬ 
teresting plants. 

Carnations.— Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., were the only exhibitors 
of these, the group containing a large num¬ 
ber of excellent varieties. Of the more con¬ 
spicuous, we noted Edna (a remarkable 
flow'er, of the mauve or heliotrope class), 
Mrs. Fortescue (deep cerise). Lady Eiphin- 
otone (salmon or Joliffe-pink shade), Lady 
Miller (perpetual Malmaison), while King 
George (scarlet) and Viscountess Goschen (of 
Lawson-pink colouring) are novelties of pro¬ 
mise in the same set. Glendale, as a striped 
flower on white ground, was attractive, while 
May Day, White Perfection, and quite a host 
of the best-known commercial kinds, with 
seedlings, assisted to a really meritorious 
gathering. 

Chrysanthemums. —There were of these 
some very good exhibits, Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, filling a long table 
with excellent examples of single-flowered 
and decorative sorts. Prominent among the 
first-named were Elusive (carmine), Mrs. W. 
Buckingham (pink), Swinbourne (snow-white, 
ideal as a pot-plant), Cannell’s Crimson, and 
others, while Golden Age (a rich golden, 
and the attraction of all), with the pink- 
flowered Dr. Enguehard, and pure white 
Money-maker, well played their part. Mr. 
Frank Lilley, Guernsey, brought a collection 
of single, miniature, and spidery-flowered 
forms, Mensa (pure white), Strawberry 
(brownish-bronze), and Arcturus (crimson, 
with ring of gold round the base) being the 
more conspicuous. Messrs. Wm. Wells and 
Co., Limited, Merstham, had an excellent 
display, Lady Furness (rosy-bronze, single), 
Crimson Jewel (semi-double), Mensa (very 
fine white), Caledonia (handsome single, pink 
with white centre), and Sandown Radiance 
being of the best. Felicity (white) and Mrs. 
Gilbert Drabble (pure white Japanese) were 
also noted in the group. 

Ferns. —Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, alone contributed to this section, 
staging excellent examples of Hymenodium 
crinitum, Drynaria ngidula, Polypodium 
piloselloides, P. vaoeinifolium album, P. 
iridioides ramo-cristatum, Lygodium scan- 
dens, Cheilanthes elegans, Adiantum Birk- 
enheadi (very beautiful and distinct), A. 
Williamsi, Davallia tenuifolia Veitchiana, 
and Osmunda palustris Mayi. There were 
also numerous well-grown examples of 
Nephrolepis in variety. 

Orchids. —There were numerous collec¬ 
tions of these. A notable exhibit waa that 
from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, their varied group containing 
among others Odontioda Cassiope, Odonto- 
glossum ardentissimum, O. amabile, O. 
Ulustrissiraum (sepals very dark chocolate, 
with conspicuous white lip), Vanda coerulea 
(very fine), Oncidium prretextum (dark 
bronze), and others. Messrs. James Cypher 
and Sons, Cheltenham, had a small group 
rich in high-class Cypripediuras, the flowers 
remarkable for size and fine finish, 
Leeanum Corona, L. Clinkaberryanum 
triumphans (very handsome dark variety), 
Van Dyke magnificum, Aetmus Miss Camra, 
Harefield Hall, and Mme. Jules Hyc (of rosy 
colouring) being noted in a telling group. 
Messrs. Stuart Low, Enfield, staged Cypri- 
pedium insigne Sander®, Oncidium orni- 
thorrvnchum albens, Calanthe veratrifolia, 
and others. Messrs. Stanley, Southgate, N., 
had a small group of Cypripediums and 
Caltlevas in variety. Messrs. Mansell and 
Hatcher, Rawdon, Yorks, had some excel¬ 
lent examples of Cypripedium insigne 
Sander®, C. Leeanum compactum, and C. 
Niobe among many kinds. Messrs. Hartland 
and Sons, Cork, brought a small group of 
Cvpripediums. Messrs. J. and A. A. 
McBean, Cooksbridge, also displayed a con¬ 
siderable number of these flowers, the 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 


Wells, bringing Cypripedium Niobe Weston- 
birt variety, C. Baron Schroeder (a fine dark- 
coloured variety). Mr. Edward Low, Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had Sophro - Cattleya Dons 
(scarlet flowered) and a variety of Cypripe¬ 
diums. A fine specimen (awarded a cultural 
commendation) of Dendrobium speciosum 
nitidum (with creamy-yellow racemes) came 
from Sir Jeremiah Colman ; a similar award 

g oing to Mr. F. Menteith Ogilvie, The Shrub- 
erv, Oxford, for a richly-coloured example 
of Odontioda Charlesworthi, the Shrubbery 
variety. The plant carried a lovely raceme 
of eighteen flowers of almost blood-crimson 
colouring, the golden, crest-like lip lighting 
up the flower in a most remarkable manner. 
Vanda coerulea var. Bluebeard, exhibited by 
Lieut.-Col. Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O., 
Tetbury, Glos., and given an award of merit, 
is a fine addition to the Vandas. A fine ex¬ 
ample of Lycaste costata, with a score of its 
creamy-sepalled, white-lipped flowers crowd¬ 
ing about the base of the pseudo-bulbs, was 
exhibited by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Lmlia 
anceps Ameeiana, Temple’s variety, with 
very dark-tipped lip, coming from Mrs. 
Temple, Leyswood, Groombridge. Mr. S. 
Larkin, Ridgeway, Haslemere, contributed 
Cypripediums and others in variety, while 
from Hillingdon Court, Uxbridge, Lord 
Hillingdon (gardener, Mr. Allan) sent a large 
group of well-grown and well-flow r ered Zygo- 
petalum Mackayi. 

A list of the awards appears in our adver¬ 
tisement columns. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —Now that the leaves are 
all down and cleared away, any necessary re¬ 
pairs to turf or box edgings can be given. 
Weeds in lawns can be easily extracted after 
the recent rains, and the present will be a 
good time to top-dress with manure, to give 
strength to the Grasses. One cause of weedi¬ 
ness in lawns is poverty of the soil, and a 
top-dressing of short, rich manure may bo 
usefully given now. There are cases of weak 
lawns, vAere a top-dressing of good manure 
will be more useful than either bone-meal or 
artificials, as the manure, when it settles 
among the Grasses, will tend to keep out 
drought. Moss-grown and weedy walks are 
best cleaned by turning over the gravel, and, 
after putting into shape, rolling down firm 
again, repeating the rolling as often as ia 
necessary to keep the paths firm. Finish the 
planting of Roses and other things as soon aa 
possible. Those who are making extensive 
alterations from force of circumstances may 
be compelled to do planting at all seasons, 
but it does not follow that the autumn, before 
the earth has parted with its summer warmth, 
is not the best season for the work. All 
newly-planted trees and shrubs should be 
staked if necessary. Avoid tight ligaturea 
round the stems, as they do harm to the bark. 
Mulch the surface. 

Fruit garden.— The Gooseberry-mildew, 
the Black Currant mite, and the American 
blight are spreading, and those who are 
thinking of buying bush-fruits should be care¬ 
ful about their selection. But, as bush-fruits 
are so easily propagated from cuttings, these 
ought to be propagated at home where the 
stock is suitable and clean. Cuttings of suit¬ 
able length and strength, planted now’, will 
root, and be useful-sized bushes in a couple 
of years. There is a growing demand for 
Gooseberries and Currants trained as cor¬ 
dons. and these also may be trained at home. 
Black Currants are best as dwarf open 
bushes, as it permits of young wood being 
encouraged, by cutting out an old branch or 
two from time to time. A top-dressing of 
good manure should be given annually to 
Black Currants. More attention must he 
given to the spraying of fruit-trees. The 
alkali wash is cheap and effective for the de¬ 
struction of insects, and also for the gene¬ 
ral cleansing of the trees. Keep the bark 
clean and bright, and the circulation will be 
more active. Dress the cankered wounds of 
Apple-trees with a sharp knife or chisel, and 
apply Stockholm tar, to encourage the pro¬ 
duction of new bark free from fungus. Finish 
the pruning and training as soon a a possible. 
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Vegetable garden.— The forcing gardener 
will be busy now, and should make up hot¬ 
beds in succession as required for Asparagus 
and Seakale, or Seakale can be brought on in 
any place where a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. can he obtained. The light must, of 
course, be excluded, to obtain perfectly- 
blanched Kale. Rhubarb can be produced in 
quantity under similar conditions. There 
may come a time when perfectly-blanched 
Endive may run short, and the Mushroom- 
house offers a chance of bringing a few plants 
on quickly. Chicory also and Dandelions can 
be rapidly grown in the genial temperature of 
the Mushroom-house. This useful house is 
generally too small to do all the work which 
may be successfully and economically done 
therein. At this season, when severe frost 
may come suddenly, a stock of all kinds of 
roots required for forcing should be lifted and 
laid in near the forcing places, and covered 
with litter, to be ready at a moment’s notice. 
It will require some care to have a good stock 
of well-grown Lettuces for salads. Plants 
in pans irrupt have shelter in cold, frosty 
weather, and a pit slightly heated will be 
useful for bringing on successional crops. 
Get the manure on to the land in frosty 
weather, and spread it equally, so that dig¬ 
ging may be done. 

Conservatory.— There should be plenty of 
flowers now besides Chrysanthemums. The 
latter are bright and indispensable for cut¬ 
ting, but at the approach of Christmas we ex¬ 
pect more variety, especially in the material 
for table decoration. Bulbs, especially 
Roman Hyacinths and early Narcissi, are 
coming on now. The lasting or keeping 
uality of flowers, when left on the plants, 
epenas upon the atmospheric condition to a 
considerable extent. In a close, stuffy at¬ 
mosphere the flowers soon decay, and, of 
course, the watering should be in very careful 
hands. No plant at this season should be per¬ 
mitted to suffer from drought, and have wilted 
foliage. An Azalea or Heath may not die at 
the time of the wilted foliage, but it may fail 
from its effect at some future time. Hard- 
wooded plants are not difficult to manage if 
the drainage is right and the potting has been 
firm, as it ought to be. When hard-wooded 
plants are loosely potted, it may deceive the 
person with the watering-pot, as, when a 
loosely-potted plant is tapped in the usual 
way, it may give off a hollow sound—in fact, 
the sound fails to be a guide. Of course, no 
good plantsman will pot a hard-wooded plant 
loosely, or bury the collar of the plant below 
the surface of the soil. Among the plants in 
flower now, besides Chrysanthemums, are Be¬ 
gonias, Salvias, Eupatoriums, Bouvardiae, 
Cyclamens, and Primulas. When well grown, 
Primula obconica is very showy. We have 
been getting seeds from several people, among 
others from Germany. Some of the flowers 
of the German strain are very good, but, like 
our own English stocks, a little mixed. Wo 
are trying to get a good strain and save seeds. 

The greenhouse. —Rooted cuttings of 
American Carnations may be potted off and 
brought on quietly for flowering next winter. 
Ivy-leaved and Zonal Pelargoniums may have 
a shift into 5-inch pots for early flowering. 
The flowers will be useful for cutting, and 
baskets can be filled with Ivy-leaved varieties, 
to flower in early spring in the conservatory. 
Bulbs in bowls and pots are coming on for 
the rooms and for cutting. Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine and its varieties are charming 
now, and can be moved to the conservatory 
when a special effort is required. Hydran¬ 
geas with well developed buds will soon re¬ 
spond to the warmth of the forcing-house, 
and may then be moved to cooler quarters. 
Heaths, Epacrises, Chorozemas, Genistas, 
early-flowering Azaleas, and other plants, in¬ 
cluding early Cinerarias, are now coming 
into flower, and will be useful. It pays to 
save seed at home of these things when a good 
strain has been obtained. Purchased seed, 
as a rule, is too much mixed with inferior 
stuff. 

Early Strawberries.— It is of no use at¬ 
tempting to force plants which have not well- 
developed crowns, and pots well filled with 
roots, and which have been rested for a time, 
which means that the ruflfcgri Were taken 
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early and placed in the fruiting-pots by the 
middle of August or earlier. If the plants are 
in the right material, they will not require 
much feeding till the blossoms are setting. I 
am assuming a little bone-meal and basic slag 
were mixed with the compost when the last 
shift was given, and a dash of soot or a small 
quantity of Vaporite will keep out the earth 
insects. Of course, firm potting is very es¬ 
sential. If the pots are partly plunged in a 
leaf-bed near the glass, in a low, span-roofed 
house or pit, the conditions will be suitable 
until the flower-spikes are well advanced. Do 
not overwater, or the foliage will draw up 
weakly, and ventilate freely when the weather 
is suitable. 

Stove In Winter.— When well managed, the 
stove in winter is always bright and effective, 
as, besides bright flowers, there is much 
beauty in the foliage. Eucharis Lilies may 
be had in succession, and, besides the usual 
things which are grown in duplicate, such as 
Euphorbias, Pentas, Justicias, Eranthemums, 
Rondeletias, Cypripediums, and other 
Orchids, there are odds and ends of plants 
which we have picked up at different times 
and places, which possess interesting asso¬ 
ciations. As we get on in life, and time 
glides past us with ever-increasing speed, some 
of these old favourites speak to us. Among 
climbers and basket plants there is always 
something attractive. The scarlet Passion¬ 
flower (Passiflora princeps), with its clusters 
of bright blossoms, and baskets of Dendro- 
bium nobile are attractive. A night tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. will be high enough during 
the Bhort days. 

Mealy-bug on vine*.— Only those who have 
had to deal with this pest know how difficult 
it is to clear it out. There are several things 
that will kill the bug on the Vines. A strong 
solution of Gishurst compound will do it, but 
clearing the Vines of the pest is only the be¬ 
ginning. The interior of the house must be 
painted, and the walls lime washed, filling up 
every crevice, and 3 inches of the surface 
soil should be taken off the inside borders, 
and replaced with good turfy loam, fortified 
with bone-meal, basic slag, and Thompson’s 
or some other Vine-manure. After all this 
has been done, a very close watch must be 
kept the following spring and summer, for 
stray insects will probably appear, and they 
breed very rapidly on Vines—more so, I 
think, than on other plants. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COXZHO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 19th.— Cuttings of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are more plentiful, and the strong cut¬ 
tings are being taken and inserted; choice 
kinds in small pots singly, and older varie¬ 
ties in boxes, covered with squares of glass, 
the glass to be reversed every morning. 
Opened out Cinerarias and Primulas, to give 
more room for growth, as overcrowding is 
very injurious to all plants under glass. 

December 90th. —We shall still be moving 
trees and shrubs when the weather is open. 
Lifting and replanting all young fruit-trees 
are beneficial, and the same thing in some 
degree refers to Roses. If any particular 
Roses or group of Roses are not thriving, we 
lift, improve the soil, and replant, after 
shortening the roots. 

December Slst. —We are close to a large de¬ 
mand for flowering plants. Chrysanthemums 
are still good and plentiful, but, in addition, 
there are wanted other things, such as bulbs, 
Azaleas, Begonias, etc. Of course, this 
means that provision has been made, and that 
there are warm-houses to push things on. 

December 22nd. —Pea-sticks are generally 
wanted in a hurry, and should be obtained 
now, and prepared ready for use. In the 
country they can be obtained from the 
woods for a moderate price, and the same 
thing refers to stakes, especially for fruit- 
trees. The Bamboo canes are so cheap now 
and lasting, that there is not the same demand 
for other sticks. 

December 23rd. —Manure having been 
wheeled on the quarters of bush-fruits and 
Raspberries, the surface is now being turned 
up with the fork. A Sprinkling bf lime and 


soot has been given to the bushes to keep off 
the birds, and, in addition, it has a cleansing 
effect, and will be repeated when necessary. 

December 2!fth. —Gardeners are generally 
called upon to give a hand in the Christmas 
decorations, especially in supplying the mate¬ 
rials. We have found well-grown berried 
Hollies in tubs very useful, and there is 
usually a big demand for flowering and ber¬ 
ried plants at this season. Happy is the man 
with plenty of white and yellow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. They save better things. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one sidi of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately folloxving their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by p<ist. 

N ami ng plants. — All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ft*uit. — Sei'eral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor We can unaertane 
to name only four xxirieties at a time. 


FLAHTB AND FLOWERS. 

Arum Lilies (L.).—At this time of year these re- 
1 quire a temperature of about 45 degs. to 50 degs., 
keeping them well supplied with water. It iu small 
pots liquid-manure will be beneficial to them. Any 
good soil will do for the potting, but turfy loam and 
rotten manure or leaf-mould make the best compost 
for them. 

Forklnsonia aculeata (IF. M. Crowfoot ).—This 
is the name of the plant a specimen of which you 
send. It is called in Jamaica the Jerusalem Thorn. 
Though originally a native of some parts of the 
American continent, it ie now found in nearly all 
tropical countries, where, from its spiny nature, it 
is used for making hedges. It grows from 12 feet 
to 15 feet high, and has sweet-smelling flowers. 

Camellia-buds dropping (T.).—Are your plants 
dry in the centre of the ball of soil? This is often 
the cause of the buds dropping, and is brought 
about through careless potting, the loose outside soil 
not allowing the middle of the plant to get any 
I water. If you think it is this, stand the plant or 
plants into water over their pots and let them re¬ 
main and soak for a long time. 

Growing Brugmansias (0.).—It is usual to cut 
Brugmansias back to the hard wood, or nearly so, in 
order to prevent their occupying too much space. 
During the winter when growth has ceased give them 
less water, only sufficient to keep the soil from 
getting too dry, and keep in an ordinary greenhouse. 
About the beginning of March shake the plants out 
and repot them, using as a compost one-half good 
turfy loam, the other half leaf-mould and well-de¬ 
cayed manure, with some coarse river-sand. As the 
pots get filled with roots during the summer an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-manure is beneficial. 

Delphinium Belladonna (U.).—In this the indi¬ 
vidual flowers are large and of a lovely azure blue, 
producing in the case of well-developed specimens a 
most pleasing effect and affording a charming con¬ 
trast to the deep rich shades of colour which dis¬ 
tinguish so many varieties of this noble summer¬ 
flowering perennial. Belladonna may be termed a 
dwarf-growing kind, as it seldom attains a height of 
3 feet. It also is valuable in that it flowers con¬ 
tinuously throughout the summer, thus rendering it 
a desirable and useful subject fcf massing. It is, we 
believe, a sterile hybrid, and cannot, therefore, be 
increased from seed. 

Btephanotis floribunda (IF. T.).—Being a 
native of the tropics, the Stephanotis would not 
thrive in a cool greenhouse—Indeed, most probably 
the first winter would kill it. A minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 55 dogs, is necessary to its well-doing, and 
this would mean a rise of 10 degs, or thereabouts in 
the daytime. Given sufficient heat, it would succeed 
perfectly trained up wires near the glass, and the 
best way is to purchase a young, vigorous plant in 
the spring and plant it In a prepared border. This 
is made by taking out the soil to a depth of 2 feet 
and about a yard square. Put 0 Inches of broken 
1 bricks, flower-pots, oyst'er-shells, or material such as 
I this in the bottom for drahihfccfj tMh fill Up with a 
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mixture of two-thirds of good turfy loam to one- 
third peat or leuf-moukl and a little rough sand. 
This compoe>t must be pressed down moderately firm, 
and in it plant your Stephanotie. Give a good water- 
'ing, and all will then be complete. If your soil is of 
an adhesive nature, of course an outlet must be pro¬ 
vided for the surplus water at the bottom of the 
border. If more convenient, the plant may also be 
successfully grown in a large pot or tub. 

Troatment of Crown Imperials (C.).—The 
Crown Imperial may be grown and flowered in any 
fairly good loamy soil forming a flower-bed; but to 
do it justice, and to ensure a fine bloom, it should be 
planted in a deep, rich toil, well drained. It the soil 
is pot rich it must be made so by the addition of a 
good dressing of well-decomposed manure. A good 
coating of manure should be laid about the plants 
during the winter, as it will give them a little pro¬ 
tection during severe frosts and benefit the bulbs. 
The Crown Imperial is one of those plants that, 
whenever planted, requires to be left alone and re¬ 
main undisturbed for years. Strong bulbs do not 
always flower the first year after planting. 

Cutting back Fuchsias (F .).—The better way 
to treat the plants now would be to place them in 
the greenhouse, and there let them remain until 
January or later. They may receive just enough 
water at the roots to prevent their becoming quite 
dust-dry; but as long ns there is any apparent trace 
of moisture in the soil water is not needed. They 
would do very well with the same treatment in any 
room from which frost is quite excluded. They may 
he cut back in the earliest month in the year, before 
they start into growth. When the shoots have just 
started to grow shake the plants out of the pots and 
place them in smaller ones, using moderately rich 
soil. The plants must not be watered too freely at 
first, but when well established they must not suffer 
in the least in this respect. 

Maiden hair Ferns in rooms (R.).-In the 
summer grow the Maiden-hair in a cool room; an 
east window is a good place, sb It does not get the 
morning sun and escapes the great heat of noon. 
In winter the plants may come into a living-room, 
as the fronds will here remain green until the spring. 
The critical time in the life of the Adiantum is when 
the old fronds die away and before others come to 
continue its active growth. Root action then is 
stagnant, and if the plants are overwatered the 
little roots are liable to perish. A condition of the 
soil bordering on dryness until the fronds are growing 
freely will ward this off. Only enough water should be 
given to keep the roots from shrivelling. If any 
doubt exists as to the necessity of repotting, do not 
do this, but instead give a little weak liquid-manure 
when they are in full growth. 

Plumbago coccinea (Leeds Loiner).— This, a very 
fine form of P. rosea, is very useful for supplying 
cut bloom at thie time of the year. It is easily 
grown and does not occupy much apace, as it is of 
close, upright growth. Useful little plants can be 
grown in a few months if cuttings of the young wood 
are taken off with a heel and inserted in sandy, 
peaty soil. Plunge the pots in a brisk bottom-heat, 
and pinch out the points of the shoots twice during 
the summer to induce the plants to become bushy. 
Cut down the plants to within a few inches of the 
soil in the spring, potting into 6-inch pots and using 
a free, open *oil, consisting of loam (two parte), peat 
(one part), and some charcoal and sand. Grow the 
plants in a stove close up to the glass and pinch the 
shoots about twice when 3 inches long, afterwards 
allowing them to bloom. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting back Laurels (Rosa, Beds.).-V?e do 
not care for much pruning in frosty weather, and it 
would be advisable to wait, say, until February or 
March before you cut back the Laurels. You need 
not be afraid to cut back hard, and provided they 
are not disturbed at the roots they will grow all th*e 
better for being well cut down. You might also, 
when they have begun to grow freely, mulch well 
with some rotten manure or give some in a diluted 
liquid form. 

FRUIT. 

Raspberries, ate., on a north wall (W.).~ 
Raspberries may do very well against a north wall 
if the summer prove a hot one; but if sunshine is 
lacking then the new ranee formed in the summer 
will not ripen, and no fruit may be looked for the 
next year. It is of the ttrst importance that these 
should be ripened to get a crop of fruit, and there¬ 
fore a sunny position is best for them. Red and 
Black Currants will do well on a north wall, and the 
fruit will hang until October. 

Catting back Tinas (C.).— Ae ths Vines in ques¬ 
tion are, we presume, well established, we see no 
reason for cutting them hack to any great extent. 
We should shorten them to about three-fourths of 
their length In the case of the strongest canee, whilst 
the weaker ones might he cut in somewhat harder. 
We should not leave more than two rode to each 
Vine, and should cut the remainder quite away. If 
there are no plants in the house, and the Grapes are 
not required before autumn, keep the Vines quite 
cool, allowing them to start naturally, and assisting 
them with fire-heat when the state of the weather 
necessitates so doing. 

Fig-tree not fruiting (Elijah Bartlett ).-It 
more than likely that your Fig-tree is growing too 
utrongly, and thus promoting a soft, sappy growth. 
You would do well to open a trench round the- root#, 

3 feet from the stem, severing all the big ones, and 
bringing the smaller and more flbroua ones nearer 
the surface. The Fig tree needs a very warm south 
wall, where the wood and leaves can get plenty of 
sun. The shoots should he kept thin, so as to allow 
the arceaa of sun and air to ripen the wood. The 
best way of dealing with Fig-trees in the open air 
ie to enelose their roots In a brick tank. 8 feet to 

4 feet square, concreting the bottom and forming the 
sides of bricks laid in cement, making provision for 
the outlet of water at one corner into a drain. The 
■oil used for Figs should contain plenty of mortar 


rubble, and it should be made very Arm, this In a 
great measure checking the exuberant growth to 
which the Fig is so liable. 

Thinning ont old Currant-bushes (E.).—In 
the case or the Red Currants, some of the old 
branches, if they cross each other and are very- 
thick, should be cut out entirely, and tne side 6hoot« 
left on those should be spurred in to two or three 
eyes, like a Vine, the leading shoots being left 
6 inches or 8 inches ia length. The Black Currants 
bear on the young wood, therefore thin out the 
bushes by removing a6 far us necessary the old cro*s 
branches, and let the young wood be left in at full 
length and not too thickly. If you could get a good 
gardener in the neighbourhood to show you how to 
prune the bushes it would be a great gain to you. 

Black Currant-mite (Hortus ).—The two bundles 
marked “ suspected ” are attacked by the Currant- 
mite, while the one " thought to be free ” is quite 
clean. The mites are very small, and are invisible 
without a strong magnifying-glass. They live in the 
buds, which swell and become rounded, but never 
open. When the attack is first noticed and there are 
only a few swollen buds on each bush, the trouble 
may be checked by picking of! the budB and destroy¬ 
ing them. The best thing is to pull up the bushes 
and burn them, dressing the soil in which they have 
been growing with lime. You will find an article 
dealing with this subject in our issue of May 22nd, 
1909, a copy of which can be had of the' publisher, 
post free, for lid. 

Mealy-bug on Tinea (E .).~When the leaves fall 
they should all be collected and burned, and the 
Vines pruned. The house, walls, stages (if any), wire 
trellis, and roof must all be thoroughly cleansed. 
Nothing is better than painting all wood and iron¬ 
work with oil paint. Wash the walls with hot lime, 
to which some sulphur has been added. PoiDt over 
the surface of the border, if an inside one, and clear 
it off, and as an extra precaution syringe or lightly 
water afterwards through a fine-rosed pot all avail¬ 
able surface and staging with water as near boiling 
as can be conveniently handled. It is wonderiul the 
tenacity mealy-bug has, to much so that without 
drastic measures being applied and a sharp eye kept 
on the growing Vines in summer many stray insects 
appear. Methylated spirit applied with a feather is 
useful for the summer attack. Mealy-bug is such a 
loathsome insect among Grapes that any means to 
clear it out, no matter how much trouble it may 
give, is well repaid. Perseverance is the great 
factor. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb for forcing (F.).— The best sized roots 
fbr forcing are thcM? about three years or four years 
old; they can easily be taken up and moved any¬ 
where where a little artificial heat call be secured. 
Large, old roots cannot be moved without a good 
deal of mutilation, which weakens the produce. With 
a temperature anywhere between 50 degs. and 
60 degs. success should be certain. Of course, the 
temperature should be regular and steady. 

[ Manuring heavy soil (G .).—The soil being 
heavy, the right thing to do now is to manure the 
ground and dig it in, leaving the surface quite rough. 
Being exposed in this way to the weather all through 
the winter the surface becomes quite pulverised, and 
in a condition to receive any kind of crops in the 
spring. It need not be manured and dug In the 
spring again. Choose a fine day (before sowing seeds 
on it or cropping it) to lightly fork over the surface 
to the depth of about 3 inches. Gardeners call this 
“ pointing.” 

Preserving Turnips in winter (P.).—'When 
Turnips are grown in drills and have room enough, 
it ie a good plan to draw a little earth up over the 
roots with the hoe on either side of the rows. This 
will, in a great measure, prevent that alternate freez¬ 
ing and thawing tnat do so much injury, ae then the 
plants can be pulled up intact just before 6evere 
lroete set in and be laid into hollow trenches, just 
burying the bulbs with soil and covering with strawy 
litter. They will keep in good condition in that way 
for a long time. A few roots should, however, be 
stored away in some cool place to be at hand in very- 
bad weather. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fungus on lawn (IF. Beale ).—The so-called 
fungus on your lawn is an Alga, nearly related to the 
green filamentous weed frequently found growing in 
ponds and stagnant water. You might try raking off 
as much of it as you can and then spraying the 
Grass with Bordeaux mixture or with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium, 1 oz. in 1J gallons of water, 
but, judging from the pieces of turf you send us, 
the soil evidently wants draining. 

Liquid-manure (D.).-One of the best of all 
liquid-manures can be made with fresh horse-drop¬ 
pings (without straw) from a stable. These should be 
put loosely into a coarse sack or canvas bag, tied up 
at the mouth, and put into a tub of water—say, 
1 bushel of droppings to 20 gallons of water. Give 
the bag a turn now and then to ensure that all the 
droppings therein are thoroughly saturated with 
water. The liquid will be ready for use after three 
days' soaking, and it should be diluted before use 
according to its strength. By adopting this plan the 
liquid is clear and free from impurities, and does not 
ftrnell unpleasantly if made fresh frequently. 

Concrete walks (Cinder*).—After excavating the 
soil 6 inchew deep, put the broken stone to which 
you refer into the bottom and ram it well down. 
Then mix with the cinders 1 bushel of frewh-slucked 
lime to 4 bushels of cinders, wet and mix it 
thoroughly; then put that into the path on top of 
the large atones, and tread it dow-n evenly to within 
1 inch of the top of the edgings. When that has 
, settled, then get some fine-screened cinderB and mix 
j with them 1 bu-hcl of good Portland cement to 
I 4 bushels of cinders. Do that thoroughly, and lay 
J it 1 inch thick ou the surface, treading and rolling 
; it, facing it ofl neatly with the back of a clean spade 
i to harden. This will be beat done in the late spring 
1 in dry weather. 


Fain ting greenhouse pipes (J.).—A simple 
mixture of vegetable black, obtainable from any oil¬ 
man, boiled Linseed-oil, and a small quantity of 
driers, well mixed, make a capital compound with 
w-hich to paint hot-water-pipes. Ordinary pAints con¬ 
taining white lead and turpentine are objectionable, 
and must not be used. We have seen cases in which 
such things, and various compounds suitable enough 
for cold iron, have emitted most offensive perfumes, 
as well os dangerous gases, when the pipes have been 
heated. The mixture described above will do no 
harm whatever. All the same, it is always beet to 
get pipes painted and the coating fairly hardened 
before they are heated much. 

Worms in pots (S .).—We think the best way of 
dealing with the worms in the pots is to get some 
fresh lime and make a solution of lime-water—say, 
put a quart of lime to a gallon of water. Stir it well 
and let it stand for a few- hours until the water is 
quite clear, then pour off into a water-pot and give 
to the pots in which the worms are. This should be 
repeated two or three times in the case of plants 
with a large ball of earth attached to the roots, as 
it may not be possible to kill all the worms at one 
watering. Many of the worms may be taken out 
when the plants are repotted, but perhaps not all; 
therefore, it is well to apply the lime-water first. 

SHORT RBPXsXEB. 

A. M. Theobald.— You may roll the Crocus bulbs in 
red lead, but we should not advise their being dipped 
in paraffin, as this would probably be inimical to 
their starting into growth.- H. S .—Seeing you pur¬ 

pose engaging a practical man, your best plan wilt 
be to consult with him as to how you can best 
make use of the houses and pits to which you refer. 

- Gabriel .—Any seedsman or horticultural cundriea- 

man should, we think, be able to procure for you a 
plant of the Rose of Jericho. 

HAME8 OF PLANTS AHD FRUITS. 

Hames of plants.—C.-l, Ilex latifolia; 2, 
Phillyrea sp.; 3, Escallonia macrantha ; 4, Leycesteria 

formosa.-IF.—1, Clivia miniata; 2, Diplacua glut!- 

nosus; 3, Begonia Rex Mme. Chretien; 4, Selnginella 

Kraussiana aurea.-B.—1, The Box Thorn (Lyclum 

europa-um); 2, The Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus acu- 
leatus); 3, Euonymus japonieus aureus; 4, The Straw¬ 
berry-tree (Arbutus Unedo).- If.— 1, Dactylls glome- 

rata variegata; 2, Ophiopogon Jahuran variegatum; 

3, Centaurea ragusina; 4, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum. 

- S. Simpson.— 1, Pteris serrulata eristata; 2, 

Adiantum cuneatum; 3, Adiantum pedatum; 4, 

Asparagus deflexus.- W. M. ¥.— 1, Skimmia 

japonica; 2, Escallonia macrantha; 8, Osman thus 

ilicifolius; 4, Ruscus racemosue.-IF. Manley.— 1, 

Forsythia intermedia; 2, Phillyrea latifolia. There 

was no specimen of your No. 3.-IF. M. Crowfoot.— 

Parkinsonia aculeata. See note on page 763. 

Names of fruits.— C. B.— Applets: 1, Northern 
Greening; 2, Royal Russet; 3, Boston Russet; 4, Cox’s 

Orange Pippin.- R. Wilson.— Pears: 1, Glou Mor- 

ceau; 2, Paes£ Colmar: Apples: 3, Blenheim Orange; 

4, Sturmer Pippin.-IF.—Apples: 1, Waltham Abbey 

Seedling; 2, Crimson Queening; 3, Lane’s Prince 

Albert; 4, Bramley’s Seedling.-B.—Apples: 1, 

Margil (syn.. Winter Ribston); 2, Blenheim Orange, 
small fruit; 3, Boston Russet; 4, Minehall Crab. 

CATALOGUE 3 RECEIVED. 

Pennick Co., ’Delgany Nurseries, near Dublin.- 
Catalogue of Hardy Flowering Shrubs, Forest and 
Fruit-trees, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. 

Haagk and Schmidt, Erfurt, Germany.— Trade Seed 
List, 1910-1911. 

Miss Hem is. Holdfast Hall, Upton-on-Severn.— 
Pedigree Sweet Peas. 

PHOTOQRAPH8 OF QARDEN8 
AND PLANT8. 

We like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of Hewer, 
tree, or plant . We shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of " The English Flower 
Garden " as second prise . Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should net be 
sent • Poof-can# photographs also 
are useless . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION— 
NOVEMBER. 

The following are the names of the successful com¬ 
petitors in the photographic competition for 
November:— 

First: —Mrs. Delvf.9 Brofohton, -Delverne, Fam- 
ham, Surrey, for " By the Stream at Mount Usher.'’ 

A copy of the *' English Flower Garden ” has been 
awarded to each of the following: — 

Mr. T. E. Ellison, Totley Grove, Sheffield, for 
” View in Rock Garden.” 

Mb. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex, for " Sweet 
1 Pea Gladys Burt.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Siberian Dogwood.— Mr. Mead’s note on 
“Dogwoods in Shrubbery” is right as to 
effect, but is he right as to the name of san- 
guinea? Dogwood is a generic name applied 
to a number of plants, and it is necessary to 
particularise. The Dogwood he admires is 
not Cornus sanguines, out C. alba. C. san- 
uinea is a native tree, w’ith some colour, 
ut not nearly so fine as the Siberian Dog¬ 
wood, C. alba. Its great use is by rivers or 
lakes, although it will grow in any moist 
soil.—W. 

Browallia elata In winter.— This is one of 
the most useful of old-fashioned plants for 
winter blooming. Cut sprays of it are also 
useful in bouquets, as in a cut mate they last 
well for some time. Raise the seeds in the 
spring, and grow on the plants during the 
summer in good, sandy soil in low houses or 
pits. Bushy plants of this are much more 
easily obtained than similar examples of 
Eranthemum pulcliellum, usually grown to 
supply blue flowers in the winter, and which, 
when cut, last only a very short time in 
perfection. 

Roses t manuring. — Are these over¬ 
manured? I am induced to ask Rose- 
rowers this question from observations I 
ave made in many gardens during the past 
summer. I am not thinking of those who 
grow one big flower on a strong shoot to put 
on a show-board, but of those who grow 
their Roses from an ornamental point of 
view. Do we not often prune our Roses too 
severely? I am aware, if you want one big 
flower, you cut back to two or three eyes, 
but many of our garden Roses do best when 
they are allowed- to have their head.— 
J. C. F. C. 

Heaths and lime.— I see it continually 
stated that the Heaths will not grow in soil 
which contains lime. In this garden, in 
which the soil is loam, containing a con¬ 
siderable amount of lime, and on a limestone 
subsoil, Erica carnea, Erica mediterranea, 
Erica mediterranea bybrida, and Erica vagans 
flourish without peat or leaf-mould. Rhodo¬ 
dendron racemosum also does well in the 
ordinary soil. I believe Rhododendron hir- 
sutum grows naturally on the limestone. It 
would be interesting to know if there are 
other Ericaceous plants which would succeed 
in a limestone soil. In many cases, I fancy, 
it is a cool root-run that is necessary, rather 
than absence of lime.— Laurence Johnston, 
Hidcote Manor , Campden , Gloucester. 

Eranthemum tuberculatum.— Several of 
the Eranthemums are useful for the warm 
greenhouse, and of those that bloom at this 
season, E. tuberculatum is an especial 
favourite. Compared with some of the others 
it is of quite lowly stature, forming, as it 
does, a little twiggy bush, whose slender 
branches are clothed with small ovate leaves. 
The flowers, which are freely borne on the 
•hoots, are pure White, each nearly 1$ inches 


across, and in shape somewhat suggesting 
those of a Bouvardia. This will flower freely j 
when not more than a foot high, and neat 
examples full of bloom may be grown in pots 
5 inches in diameter. This Eranthemum, 
which was introduced from New Caledonia 
in 1863, derives its specific name from the 
little warts that cover the stems. 

Tibouchina heteromalla.— As Lasiandra 
or Pleroma macrantha is now placed in the 
genus Tibouchina, it will be apparent that 
there is a near relationship between the two. | 
From the better-known kind Tibouchina 
heteromalla differs in many particulars. It 
forms a good-sized bush, whose sturdy stems 
are clothed with elongated heart-shaped 
leaves, covered with silky tomentum, which 
is, however, more pronounced on the under 
than on the upper side. The blossoms, 
which are borne in a many-flowered panicle, 
are of violet-purple colour, and each about a 
couple of inches in diameter. This Tibou¬ 
china, which is a native of Brazil, thrives 
best in a warm greenhouse temperature. At 
Kew it is planted out in one of the beds of 
the Mexican-house, and there succeeds per¬ 
fectly. Flowering as it does in the depth of 
winter, it is particularly valuable.—F. C. 

Plnguloula caudata.— This tender mem¬ 
ber of the Butterworfc family was introduced 
from Mexico in 1881, and was at first known 
as Pinguicula Bakeriana. It flowers at 
various seasons, but at no time is it more 
appreciated than in the depth of winter, 
when the bright carmine-pink blossoms, 
borne on long, erect stalks, suggest at a 
little distance a form of Masdevallia 
Harry ana. Like the British species, it is 
essentially a moisture lover, and should not 
be allowed to get dry at any time. The pot 
prepared for its reeeption should be half- 
filled with broken crocks, the potting com¬ 
post being made up of equal parts of Sphag¬ 
num Moss and peat, with a good sprinkling 
of silver sand. In summer it needs to be 
shaded, but in winter it does best in a good 
light position. It can be propagated by 
leaves taken off in the spring and inserted 
into well-drained pots or pans filled with 
Moss. Kept moist, these soon form young 
plants. 

Two beautiful yellow-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums. —When one is well into Decem¬ 
ber many of the coloured kinds of Chrys¬ 
anthemums are apt to lose some of their 
brightness, even if the flowers are fresh. 
At this season I must confess to a special 
liking for those of a rich, deep-yellow 
colour, a tint which shows up remarkably 
well during the half light of a dull mid¬ 
winter day. On December 6th, at the meet¬ 
ing in the Horticultural Hall, a great many 
different Chrysanthemums were snown, and 
of them all two varieties especially took my 
fancy. The first — Golden Age (synonym 
True Gold)—was shown in Messrs. Yeitch’s 
group. It is of a sturdy habit, each plant 
about 18 inches high, carrying several large 


reflexed blossoms of a rich golden hue. The 
second—R. F. Felton—is another of much 
the same tint, but as shown the flowers were 
considerably larger. It is of good habit, and 
can be grown into an effective specimen.— 
G. S. C. 

Primula obconica.— This was discovered 
in the spring of 1879, and the resultant 
plants first flowered in September, 1880. It 
was at that time figured in the Botanical 
Magazine under the name of Primula poculi- 
forinis. A poor, starry flower, of a lilac 
shade, as it then was, it gave but little inti-, 

| mation of the great improvement that would 
be effected in it under cultivation by a gradual 
process of selection. Given a first-class cer¬ 
tificate in 1882, the plant, as I then remem¬ 
ber it, was widely different from those shown 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on December 6th. There the flowers 
were, for the most part, large and circular 
in outline, with in some instances the edges 
quite smooth, and in others much fimbriated, 
while the colour ranged from pure white to 
deep carmine, through various intermediate 
shades of pink, rose, lilac, etc. Added to 
this, some flowers had an eye or ring in the 
centre of a much deeper colour than the rest 
of the bloom, a decidedly attractive feature. 
—X. 

The Blue Dal8y (Agathoea coeleetis).— 1 This 
blue-flowered composite, introduced from 
South Africa as long ago as 1753, may be 
often seen planted out during the summer 
months, under which conditions it flowers 
freely. Beside this, it is, when grown in 
pots, very useful for the decoration of the 
greenhouse, particularly at this season of 
the year, as it affords a pleasing variety to 
most greenhouse subjects now in bloom. 
Plants established in pots and which have 
had their flowers picked off during the 
summer will, with a little attention, bloom 
throughout the autumn and winter. Owing 
to the wiry nature of the stems the blossoms 
are very useful for cutting. Cuttings of the 
young, growing shoots root freely in the 
spring and summer. There is a variety with 
variegated leaves occasionally met with, but 
it is not nearly so good as the green-leaved 
kind. This variegated form wa9 given a 
first-class certificate by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on March 12th, 1861, while at 
the same meeting Rhododendron prsecox was 
only commended. I wonder what the rela¬ 
tive values of the two would be regarded at 
nowadays.—X. 

Neglected types of the Chrysanthemum. 

—A lecture on this subject wsb given before 
the Royal Horticultural Society a year or two 
ago, and it was hoped that Chrysanthemum 
societies and those interested in promoting 
the culture of the neglected types of the 
flower would do something. Apparently 
nothing has been done. Our shows nowadays 
give us a plethora of Japanese varieties and 
a fairly good number of incurved and single- 
floWered sorts; but at h\?V many show's in 
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the United Kingdom are the neglected types 
of the Chrysanthemum before-mentioned* ex¬ 
hibited? Big money prices, challenge cups, 
and medals are offered for Japanese and in¬ 
curved blooms, and, except at the National 
and at a few of the leading shows in the 
suburbs of London and the provinces, the 
Anemone-flowered varieties are never seen. 
Even w’here they are catered for, the prizes 
are quite inadequate, and bear unfavourable 
comparison with the prizes offered in the 
classes for Japanese and incurved sorts.— 
W. V. T. 

Apple Box’s Orange Pippin and prema¬ 
ture leaf-dropping. —I consider this Apple 
has been overrated. No one can deny its fine 
flavour, but generally it is of poor growth. 
Another fault is the tendency to premature 
leaf-dropping. In my own garden some 
young standard trees often drop half their 
leaves in August. In some seasons they are 
more prone to do this than in others. I have 
noticed the same thing in other gardens and 
orchards. A friend who has had a long and 
varied experience in Apple culture sug- 

f jested that the leaf-dropping arose from 
ack of moisture and red-spider. On a 
light soil this may be so, but I do not think 
this is the cause in many instances. When 
living in the west of England, in a low posi¬ 
tion near the river and near the sea, the 
trees behaved just the same. Some years 
ago, at one of the fruit conferences of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, some one asked 
the* same question, but no satisfactory reply 
was given. Last October, at Sidcup, in 
Kent, I saw some very fine fruits, and I was 
assured the trees had no tendency to drop 
l heir leaves. I do not know another kina 
that does this. The cause is worth knowing, 
and perhaps some readers will give their 
experience.— West Surrey. 

Winter-flowering Begonias. —Visitors to 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on December 6th had a good oppor¬ 
tunity to compare the two sections of winter- 
flowering Begonias that claim parentage from 
Begonia socotrana. Firstly, those of the 
Gloire de Lorraine class, the original of which 
resulted from the crossing of B. socotrana 
and B. Dregei. There are now many forms 
closely related to Gloire de Lorraine itself, 
and of these Messrs. Rochford made a goodly 
show at the meeting named. Next came the 
section obtained by crossing B. socotrana 
with the pollen of the tuberous-rooted kinds. 
These are, as might be supposed from their 
parentage, altogether of a more sturdy and 
succulent nature than Gloire de Lorraine. 
They have for some years now formed one 
of the brightest features at the autumn and 
early winter meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. Chief among them are Elatior, 
Ensign, Ideala, Julius, Mrs. Heal, Winter 
Cheer, Winter Gem, and Winter Perfection. 
That two such distinct groups of Begonias 
should have emanated from B. socotrana 
speaks highly in favour of the skill and per¬ 
severance of the hybridists who have brought 
these results about. 

Linum trigynum in winter.— The bright 
golden flowers of this East Indian Flax are 
very striking at this season. It is easily grown, 
but not nearly so common as it ought to be 
where winter flowers are much in demand. 
Cuttings of the young shoots taken in spring 
root quickly under the same conditions as 
those under which ordinary soft-wooded 
plants are struck. They should be potted 
off when rooted, and grown on in the warmth 
of the hot-bed for a time, occasionally pinch¬ 
ing a runaway shoot to induce a bushy habit, 
and giving the plants more pot-room as they 
seem to require it. As the season advances, 
move them to the greenhouse, and finally, in 
July, move them to a cold-frame and give 
them plenty of air. Their great enemy is the 
red-spider, for which the best and only anti¬ 
dote is to encourage a regular, steady growth, 
and to give plenty of water at the root and 
over the foliage, too, when the weather is 
warm. Pretty little flowering plants may be 
grown in one season, and, although the indi¬ 
vidual flowers do not last long, they open so 
freely in succession that the fallen ones arc 
not missed. When planted out in a conser¬ 
vator}’ border in a light position, it assumes 


more the appearance of a shrub, and is more 
effective than when confined^to a pot. It will 
succeed in a compost consisting of two-thirds 
turfy loam, one-third leaf-mould, and sand 
sufficient to ensure the necessary porosity. 

A good old Orchid (Zygopetalum 
Mackayi).—This Orchid, introduced from 
Brazil in 1825, is of a very accommodating 
nature, for, given an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, it will thrive among a miscellaneous 
collection of plants, and, what is more, its 
highly fragrant blossoms are borne in the 
depth of winter. It formed a very notice¬ 
able feature at the Horticultural Hall on 
December 6th, a group of about fifty plants 
being shown, some of them carrying two or 
three spikes of blossom. In this Orchid the 
sepals and petals are of a neutral green tint 
with brown blotches, while the large lip is. 
white lined with blue. A suitable soil for 
this Zygopetalum may be made up of one-half 
turfy loam and the other half Sphagnum Mors 
and peat. To this must be added some rough 
sand, broken crocks, and charcoal, to keep 
the compost open. Very large specimens of 
this Orchid may be occasionally met with, 
but these after a while are apt to get bare 
in the centre. In this case they are best 
divided in the spring and put into smaller 
pots—indeed, plants in pots from 6 inches to 
8 inches in diameter are preferable to larger 
ones. This Zygopetalum needs to be well 
supplied with water at all seasons, as if kept 
too dry red-spider is apt to Attack the long, 
strap-shaped leaves. 

Begonia imperlalis.— Twenty years ago 
this little warm-house Begonia was met with 
far more frequently than it is at the present 
time. This is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the fact that the flowers are insignificant, 
its claim to recognition resting on its foliage 
alone. It is, however, very handsome, the 
broad, obliquely, heart-shaped leaves, each 
from 4 inches to C inches across, being so 
densely covered with hairs as to present 

S uite a velvety appearance. The colour of 
le leaf is brownish, with an irregularly- 
shaped band of bright green along the 
course of the principal veins. There is a 
variety of this, known as smaragdina, in 
which the leaves are altogether of a uni¬ 
form vivid-green tint. Another of this sec¬ 
tion in Otto Forster, which when first sent 
out, now quite thirty years ago, was an¬ 
nounced as a hybrid between B. imperiulis 
and B. Rex. The general features, however, 
suggest B. imperialis. In Otto Forster the 
ground colour is a bright, silvery-green, while 
the spaces between the principal veins, ex¬ 
cept for some little distance on either s : de 
of the midrib, are occupied by irregular 
brownish blotches. The above are three de¬ 
lightful little Begonias, w’hose decline is to 
some extent accounted for owing to their 
constitution being much more delicate than 
in the numerous varieties of the Rex class. 

Different forms of Begonia Gloire de. 
Lorraine. —A grand display of the different 
forms of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and 
allied varieties was contributed by Messrs. 
Rochford to the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on December 6th. They 
were in baskets 4 feet or so in diameter, each 
basket consisting of one sort, though in some 
instances two or three baskets of a kind w r ere 
staged. One of the varieties, Rochfordi, W’as 
given an award of merit. It may be de¬ 
scribed as a particularly deep-coloured form 
of Gloire de Lorraine—certainly the nearest 
approach to a red one that I have yet seen. 
In alba grandiflora the flowers are very 
slightly tinged with blush, and a little more 
so in Turn Ford Hall. A large-flowered and 
good-coloured form of Gloire de Lorraine 
was, under the name of Masterpiece, sent 
out two or three years ago. It is certainly 
much superior to the ordinary kind, espe¬ 
cially when seen in a mass. Between this 
and the typical B. socotrana, Messrs. Roch¬ 
ford have raised a particularly bold-growing 
form, which, under the name of amabilis, 
was submitted to the Floral Committee at 
the same time as the above-mentioned Roch¬ 
fordi, but it did not gain anv recognition 
from the members. The last to mention of 
those shown is Mrs. Leopold Rothschild, I 
whose flowers are a kind of lilac-pink shade, ! 
very difficult to describe.—X. j 


Araucaria Imbricata saeding.— This fine 

tree ripens seed as regularly as any other 
Conifer in this country. The first seedlings 
in Scotland from home-ripened seed were 
raised about forty years ago by Mr. Fair- 
grieve, gardener to Colonel Fletcher Hathorn, 
of Castle Wigg, Wigtownshire, who artifi¬ 
cially fertilised the female cone, as described 
in the editorial note. But where a number of 
Araucarias grow together, this process is un¬ 
necessary, the wind blowing clouds of pollen 
from the male cones. In Lord Stair’s grounds 
at Castle Kennedy, where there are fine 
avenues of Araucaria about sixty years old, 
there is a number of self-sown seedlings near 
the parent trees. Happening to be there in 
the autumn of 1904, on the day after a heavy 
gale, I found the ground strewn with thou¬ 
sands—millions—of the large edible seeds, 
whereof I carried home a bagful. Last 
spring I planted out on a hill top between 
1,200 and 1,300 fine young plants, raised from 
the contents of that bag. No ornamental 
tree has suffered more than the Araucaria 
from injudicious planting, and none looks 
more miserable when it suffers from being 
set in unsuitable places. Nobody can realise 
what Araucarias are capable of who has not 
seen mature trees in avenues, as at Castle 
Kennedy, or in mass, as at Sir Archibald 
Lamb’s place, Beaufort, in Sussex. They do 
not group well with other trees, and are very 
impatient of shade; but they make noble 
groups by themselves, where the curving 
branches can be allowed full sweep, and the 

G eneral effect is one of deep velvety verdure, 
’hey stand severe wind exposure better than 
most evergreens. —Herbert Maxwell, 
Mon reit/i . 

New Chry8anthemum8.— As my notes 
under this heading have been called in ques¬ 
tion bv “D.,” in Gardening Illustrated 
of December 17th last, I feel that I am under 
an obligation to readers of this paper to 
justify the compilation of the lists that I 
made, and which have appeared in this 
journal from time to time since the early 
autumn. In the first place, the lists have not 
appeared “almost every w’eek during the 
autumn.” The meetings of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society a Floral Committee 
are held at intervals of from fourteen to nine¬ 
teen days, except on the occasion of the 
November show, when only nine days elapse 
between that and the meeting held previous 
thereto. For the benefit of readers of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated who have no oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the new things, a careful 
description of the respective varieties is given 
in detail, in order to assist readers to form an 
opinion of the value of the new sorts. I do 
not propose “ to add up the whole number,” 
as “D.” suggests, as this is a matter he can 
do himself by a perusal of the columns in 
which the lists have appeared. Of the varie¬ 
ties that have secured awards or certificates, 
the numbers are not “legion,” and “D.” 
should be a little less extravagant in the terms 
he employs when he endeavours to belittle 
the results of the adjudication of the large 
number of novelties that have to be con¬ 
sidered before awards are made. At the 
Crystal Palace Show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society on November 2nd 
last, more than one hundred novelties were 
brought before the Floral Committee, and of 
this large number only ten bad a first-class 
certificate or a commendation. This body of 
experts, representing professional gardeners, 
market gardeners, amateurs, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mum trade specialists, is extremely* careful 
in making its awards. ”D.” asks: “What 
becomes of all these novelties?” They are 
exhibited in many leading stands in the suc¬ 
ceeding season, and, as their cost becomes 
loss each successive year, they are more freely 
represented in the exhibits of all classes of 
growers. A good proportion of the certifi¬ 
cated varieties is decorative or market sorts, 
and “ D.” has only to look round the nursery 
of any up-to-date market grower to see how 
keen is the interest in these novelties. In 
due course, I shall be pleased to give a list 
of twelve of the very be9t old and another 
list of the twelve be9t new Chrysanthemums, 
in the hope that it will help small grower* 
and others.- E. G. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

INDIAN AZALEAS. 

"While many at one time popular classes of 
hard-wooded plants have drifted into 
obscurity, the Indian Azaleas still hold their 
own—indeed, it is questionable if ever they 
were grown in such largo numbers as now. 
True, the largo specimen plants have now 
disappeared, or nearly so, and of the tens of 
thousands that are sent to this country from 
Belgium every autumn, by far the greater 
number are grown in the sliajH) of short, neat 
standards, that can be accommodated in pots 
from 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter. Of 
course, larger plants are obtainable, but the 
bulk is as above stated. In order to get 
them in bloom by Christmas, hard forcing is 
very essential in tho case of many varie¬ 
ties, but to this exception must be 
made in the case of Deutsche Perle, 
a delightful double or semi-double- 
flowered pure white form when fully ex¬ 
panded. In an ordinary greenhouse, kept at 
a temperature ranging from 50 degs. to 


most readily struck from cuttings. To in¬ 
crease it in this way, the young growing 
shoots should be taken in spring, as soon as 
they have lost their succulent character, and 
be dibbled into well-drained pots of sandy 
peat, pressed down firmly. They should 
J then be watered with a fine rose, and stood 
in a close propagating-case or covered with 
a bell glass in a gentle heat. 

The majority of the plants sent annually 
to this country undoubtedly die, but the 
losses among them need not be so extensive 
as they really are. Of course, those used 
by the professional furnishers and large 
florists are sure to come to the rubbish heap 
when their beauty is spent, blit where a few 
are obtained, they may, with reasonable 
attention, be kept on year after year. In 
the first place, they should be properly 
potted, which is not always done when the 
object is simply to obtain tho flowers and 
destroy the plants afterwards. To pot an 
Azalea properly, the compost should con¬ 
sist of good fibrous peat and sand, the pot 
clean a ml effectually drained. The soil must 
be worked around the roots in a uniform 
manner and made firm. In this way the 
roots will f*oon permeate the new soil, and 
the plant become established. The less it is 


mentioned Deutsche Perle. may be noted 
Borsig, double; Bernhard Andrea alba, 
double; Mme. Hermann Seidel, double; 
Mile. Marie Planchon, and Niobe, very late. 
Bright scarlet tints are not at all numerous, 
some good ones being Apollo, Edmond Ver- 
vaene, General Postmaster Stephens, Obeist. 
Van Kutzinski, Roi de Holland, and Spitfire. 

_ X. 

GREENHOUSE HEATHS. 

I SHALL he much obliped if you will give me the be*t 
methods of raising and culture of greenhouse Heaths, 
and also name the finest kinds for that purpose. — 
Heaths. 

[Greenhouse Ericas are divided roughly 
into two classes—what are known as soft- 
wooded Heaths, which arc propagated by cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots, taken during the 
spring mouths; and hard-wooded Heaths, 
whose cuttings are taken during the summer, 

! when the growth is partially ripened. The 
majority of the well known Heaths belong to 
the soft-wooded section, prominent among 
them being Erica hyemalis, gracilis, melan- 
1 thera, Wilmoreana, and Spenceriana; whilo 
tho hard-wooded kinds embrace Erica ventri 
cosa, Cavendishi, cerinthoides, and many 
other species. 

Propagation.-- For the increase of green¬ 
house Heaths, a small, snug propagat- 



Azalea Deutsche Perle. 


ing-house is the best place, but, failing 
an entire structure for the purpose, 
the warmest part of the greenhouse, if 
it is kept well shaded, may be utilised 
for the purpose. In taking cuttings of 
Heaths, a sharp knife is essential, as 
the shoot must be cut off quite clean 
just l>elow a joint, taking great care 
that it is not bruised in any way. As 
a length of from 1 inch to 1$ inches is 
very suitable for the cuttings, the 
bottom leaves must be cut off cleanly. 
In selecting the cuttings, elose-jointed 
shoots of medium vigour should be 
chosen, as the very strong ones are far 
more liable to damp off, and the ex¬ 
ceedingly weak ones, even if they 
strike, seldom make good plants. 
Pans are preferable for the cuttings. 
When inserted, it will be necessary to 
cover the cuttings with bell-glasses, 
hence the pans chosen should, if pos 
sible, admit the bell-glasses just 
w ithin the rim. To prepare the pans, 
fill them to within H inches of tho 
rim with broken crocks, taking caro 
that the upper layer is composed of 
very small ones, in order to prevent 
the soil washing down among them. 
The soil should consist of equal parts 
of peat passed through a sieve with a 
J-incli mesh, and clean silver-sand, 
pressed down as firmly as possible. 
The soil must be moderately moist, as, 
if at all dry, it will be impossible to 
make all sufficiently firm. If kept 


a little below the rim of the 


60 degs.. this Azalea will flower by Christmas, 
provided the plants are home-grown, or, if 
imported, that they are obtained in good time 
in the autumn. It is a great mistake, and 
yet one often made, to put off the purchasing 
of these Indian Azaleas till autumn is well 
advanced, as not only is the flowering season 
thereby retarded, but the plants are often apt 
to lose a good many of their leaves. If the 
Azaleas reach here during the latter half of 
September, the roots are active, and quickly 
commence to take possession of the new soil, 
whereas a month or six weeks later Nature 


forced, the less strain there is upon the plant, 
therefore, if the flowers gradually develop 
in the greenhouse, the plant will, when it 
has flowered, be in good condition. Any 
straggling 6hoots should be shortened back, 
and free growth encouraged by a liberal use 
of the syringe. This last is also very bene¬ 
ficial in keeping down insect pests, as if the 
atmosphere is too dry, thripe are often 
troublesome, and cause many of the leaves 
to drop. When growth is completed, the 
plants may be gradually hardened off, and 
during the latter part of the summer be placed 


pan, there will then be a depth of just over 
an inch of soil, and that will be ample for 
the cuttings. After filling Hie pans, each 
should be given a thorough watering through 
a fine rose, and, if allowed to drain for half 
an hour, is then ready for the insertion of 
the cuttings, which must be dibbled in very 
firmly, and, while care is taken not to over 
crowd, they may be put in moderately thick 
j together. It will be found a good plan, pro- 
1 vious to dibbling in the cuttings, to~put the 
bell-glass in its place and slightly press it 
i down on the soil, thus leaving a mark to act 


is far more sluggish, and many leaves are 
apt to drop before tho plants recover from 
the check of removal. Nearly nil imported 
Azaleas are grafted on to stems a few inches 
high, though a few are sometimes met with as 
bushe-s. One variety—Hexe. a bright red 
flower, obtained by the intercrossing of 
Azalea amocna with one of tho Indian sec¬ 
tion—is largely grown in the shape of tiny 
little bushes, laden with flower-buds. These 
can be put into pots from 3$ inches to 
4 inches in diameter, and they find a ready 
sale. 

The variety Deutsche Perle, above alluded 
to, i« of rather loose habit, and on this 
account it needs to be freely stopped during 
its earlier stages. It also does well on its 
own roots, and I find it to be one of the 


out-of-doors. When outside, the watering 
must be carefully attended to, as the peaty 
soil is liable to get very dry. This is espe¬ 
cially the case in showery weather. They 
must also be taken under glass before autumn 
frosts are likely to injure them. 

In looking over a collection of Azaleas in 
| flower, one cannot fail to be struck with the 
fact that the purplish-tinted ones, such as 
j Mme. Van der Cruyssen, which were at one 
time largely grown, are much less met with 
than formerly. Many of the newer kinds are 
of a pleasing shade of rose, varying consider¬ 
ably in depth of hue, with a clearly-defined 
j light-coloured border. Both single and 
I double flowers of this type are to be ob¬ 
tained. White-flowered varieties are always 
J popular, and of that tint, beside the above- 


as a guide for the insertion of the cuttings. 
When a pan is filled, another good watering 
must be given, and, after an hour or so to 
drain, they must be taken into the green- 
i bouse or whatever structure is chosen for 
1 them. One important matter is that it must 
not be many degrees warmer than that in 
which the cuttings have grown. The after 
treatment will consist in seeing that the pans 
are not exposed to draughts in any way, and 
that the bell-glasses are taken off every day 
to dry up any superabundant moisture, to re¬ 
move the first signs of decay, or to water, if 
necessary. In addition, no sun must be 
allowed to reach the cuttings. The soft- 
wooded Heaths put in during April or May 
will root iq about a couple of months, while 
the hard-wooded ones, which are not taken 
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till midsummer is turned, when the young 
shoots have acquired a much firmer texture, 
will, in many cases, stand till the spring be¬ 
fore they are sufficiently rooted to tilt the 
bell-glasses, in order to give a little air for a 
few days previous to removing them alto¬ 
gether. 

Soil and pottino.— The soil for Heaths 
is peat and sand only when the former is of 
the suitable kind. In colour, the best Heath 
peat is quite dark. Should the peat be 
lighter in character, with the possibility of 
becoming sour sooner, it is better to add the 
faintest possible dash of fibrous sandy loam, 
with a small amount of nutty charcoal or 
finely-broken crocks. Do not break the peat 
up too finely, but rather keep it coarse, for 
so long as it can be worked down properly 
around the ball it is quite fine enough. Pot 
quite firmly. Use sand rather more freely 
than with most plants, bearing in mind that 
the potting is permanent. Only give what is 
termed “one shift,” which will allow of 
nearly 1 inch all round the ball. Keep the 
crow-n of the plant slightly elevated rather 
than otherwise, finishing off the surface quite 
firmly. 

Watering, etc.— Give a thorough water¬ 
ing a day or so after repotting, and after¬ 
wards watch the condition of the plants for 
a time quite closely. Heaths are more fre¬ 
quently ruined by drought at the roots than 
by excess of water. It must not be inferred 
from this that a Heath is an aquatic; far 
from it; but if the fine hair-like roots be- 
come parched, it frequently means their 
death. Give sufficient water to penetrate the 
ball, watching the condition of the plants as 
the inspection and watering are being done. 
Rain-water is much the best, and it will pay 
to store this for Heaths. Special care is 
needed in treating Heaths in small pots, such, 
for instance, as those which are sold at this 
season of the year by thousands. These are 
more often than not quite root-bound, and 
are, in consequence, very liable to suffer from 
drought. 

Houses. - These should, if possible, be 
span-roofed, not too lofty, but well ven¬ 
tilated. The plants should be so arranged as 
to nearly touch the glass, for the nearer they 
are so placed the more sturdy will be the 
growth—a most essential point in their culti¬ 
vation. Sufficient heating power should be 
provided to keep out frost at all times, but 
without having to resort to excessive tire-heat, 
which, on the other hand, will exhaust the 
atmospheric moisture too much, making it 
harsh and dry. During frosty weather never 
aim at keeping Heaths at all warm, for 60 
long as the iemperature is maintained just 
a degree or two above freezing point, no harm 
will come to the plants. This, of course, is 
tho night or minimum standard, while 
40 degs. may bo taken as that for tho day¬ 
time. At other times, when there is no frost, 
do not employ any fire-heat at night; but a 
little during the day, when damp and dull, 
will be beneficial, causing greater buoyancy 
in the atmosphere. At other seasons venti¬ 
late freely both by night and by day. Let 
tho ventilation be done in a rational manner 
during a period of easterly winds. Damp 
down the floors and between the plants after 
a warm, sunny, or otherwise parching day, 
but not during damp or dull weather. Mil¬ 
dew is the one enemy of Heaths more likely 
to do harm ; let it, therefore, be looked after 
very closely. Sulphur is the best remedy, 
applied bv means of a sulphur-puff. 

In starting the culture of greenhouse 
Heaths, it is advisable to begin with the soft- 
wooded kinds, as mentioned above. Then, 
when more experience has been gained, the 
hard-wooded varieties may be taken in hand. 
Heaths may be stood out-of-doors during the 
summer with advantage in all but the most 
exposed positions.] 


Jacobinia ohrysostephana.— An exten¬ 
sive <m>up of this showy Mexican Acanthad 
formed a brilliant feature at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Decem¬ 
ber 6th. Each plant was carrying several 
heads of its rich orange coloured blossoms. 
• It is one of those subjects that, introduced 
•nearly forty year* ago, did Dot at first be- 
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come generally grown, and. in fact, almost 
dropped out of cultivation till within a com¬ 
paratively recent period. Its merits as a 
winter-flowering plant are now very gene¬ 
rally recognised. This Jacobinia is of easy 
propagation and culture, for cuttings of the 
young shoots strike root very readily in the 
spring, and grow away freely in ordinary 
potting compost. These plants should not 
be 6topped too frequently m order to ensure 
a bushy habit of growth, as, in common with 
manv other Acanthaceous plants, good, 
sturdy growth is very essential for the pro¬ 
duction of fine heads of bloom. These last 
are far more effective than if the floral dis¬ 
play is split up into several and smaller 
heads. There was at one time a tendency 
to look upon this Jacobinia as a stove-plant, 
and this was, perhaps, to a certain extent 
the cause of its decline, for it is in this 
way never seen to so great an advantage as 
when grown under cooler conditions. 
Treated as a greenhouse plant throughout 
the summer, and assisted as the pots get full 
of roots by an occasional stimulant, then 
wintered in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs., it will be seen at its best.—X. 


HINTS FOR FORCING LILACS. 
The bushes, according to a waiter in the 
Revue Horticole , should be from six to 
seven years old, or even older, and well 
furnished with flower-buds. They should be 
planted in close parallel lines and carefully 
tended. The stems to each bush should be 
limited, and the buds at the base and on 
the stems nipped out. This admits air and 
favours the production of flower buds at the 
extremities of the branches. These flower- 
buds are easily recognised by their greater 
size and rounded base. To succeed with 
early plants - i.r., those started before 
Christmas- the bushes should have been 
well rested. Plants dug up and kept dry 
after September develop flowers freely if 
they have this enforced rest. Not having 
undergone any severe frost, such as would 
arrest all trace of vegetation in their tissues, 
they would not otherwise produce clean 
stems. 

Forcing. Before transferring the bushes 
to the forcing-house, the suckers and all 
sterile branches which remain should bo 
pruned away. Then put the plants in water 
for two or three hours in tubs or basins 
specially prepared for them, and so that only 
the roots are in the w ater ; afterwards, when 
sufficiently drained of moisture, remove 
them to the forcing-house. Stand the 
plants in close rows (sometimes a row- 
above another), and then fill up the empty 
spaces with leaf mould, oven covering the 
balls an inch or so. A free application of 
water to wash the mould into all the inter¬ 
stices, leaving no space unfilled, should then 
be given. 

Temperature.— At the commencement a 
temperature of about 70 degs. Fahr. may 
be allowed by night, and something between 
76 degs. and 80 degs. by day; anything 
above or below those figures might very 
easily hurt the plants. Syringe the 
plants at leant four or five times a 
day, and let the atmosphere be constantly 
moist. It is customary to protect the hot¬ 
houses with a close lattice, or old matting, 
or old litter kept in place by means of lathes, 
but so that whatever the method employed 
the light is diffused in the interior of the hot¬ 
house. As soon as the flower-clusters appear 
at the ends of the branches, discontinue the 
syringing of those parts, but keep the 
middle and lower parts sufficiently moist. 
Suppress the buds on the stems and branches 
as fast as they come, conserving one here 
and there just underneath a flower-cluster, 
as this pinched short will furnish the few 
green leaves which arc to go with the flowers 
when made into bundles. Also, all defec¬ 
tive clusters and the middle cluster, when 
three occur at the same point, should be 
suppressed. 

Gathering. This takes place according 
to Reason, from eighteen to twenty days after 
placing the plants in the forcing-houee. and 
the flowers are partly open, those at the 
summit being still closed, although ready to 


open out. The branches are cut from the 
parent stem as low down as possible, and 
are then at once stood in basins or 
other vessels full of cold w r ater for a 
night, the temperature of the place varying 
between 45 degs. and 50 degs. Fahr. The 
branches are thus glutted with water, and 
the flowers acquire a firmness and resisting 
power which they would not have if usea 
immediately after leaving the forcing-houses. 
When an uninterrupted supply is desired, 
fresh plants should be taken to the forcing- 
house every eight days. After the 1st day of 
February the Lilacs' can be made to flower 
in a temperature less high than has been 
given; but in order to have white and last¬ 
ing blooms they require to be kept con* 
stantly shaded from the light of the sun. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Arum Ztiliss diseased.— I am sending you a leaf 
from one of my Arum Lilies, which have all got their 
leaves spotted and browned at the edge. They have 
had the usual treatment as in other years. It ap¬ 
pears to be some kind of a disease. I should be 
greatly obliged if you will give me your opinion 
about it.—W. G. D. 

[Your Arum Lilies are attacked by a 
disease which seems to be on the increase of 
late years. It has in many gardens given a 
good deal of trouble. The general opinion 
seems to be that a close and moisture-laden 
atmosphere is very favourable to ite develop¬ 
ment, if not the actual cause of the trouble. 
The greatest measure of success in combating 
its ravages is to give as much air as can rea¬ 
sonably be given, to avoid an excess of stimu¬ 
lants, and to spray with one Of the many 
fungicides now to be obtained. Probably, 
as the result of generations of nigh feeding. 
Arum Lilies are nowadays far more prone to 
disease than they were formerly, for this is 
not the only trouble to which they are sub¬ 
ject. Where they flourish out-of-doors no 
such ailments seem to attack them.] 

Azalea oalycfftora.— If brought on in a 
warm greenhouse year after year, this pretty 
little Azalea may Le had in bloom by Christ¬ 
mas. It belongs to the amoena section, 
though the flowers are rather longer than 
those of most forms of A. amoena. They are 
of a somewhat uncommon colour, a kind of 
bright salmon-red, with a suspicion of orange. 
The flowers have the hose-in-hose conforma¬ 
tion common to most members of the amoena 
section very strongly marked, hence the name 
of calvciflora. In one form, Azalea oblusa, 
it is totally wanting. Of A. obtusa there is 
a variety whose flowers are for the most part 
white, though occasionally marked with red. 
In the ordinary A. amoena the flowers are 
more or less of a purple hue. The best of 
this section is Caldwelli, whose flowers arc 
much larger than those of the type. All 
these forms are now referred to as Rhodo¬ 
dendron indioum, as also is the pretty double- 
flowered salmon-tinted Azalea rosseflora or 
Balsam inteflora, and that variety known as 
Hexe, which has of late years been much 
grown in the shape of small flowering plants. 
—G. S. C. 

Ardisia mamillata.— This is a very pretty 
subject for the warm-house at this season, as 
its brightly-coloured berries are freely borne. 
It forms quite a short stem, the paie green 
ovate leaves being disposed in an almost hori¬ 
zontal manner. These leaves well repay 
close inspection, for they are thickly puckered 
all over. From the centre of each wart-like 
elevation a whitish hair springs, thus giving 
to a leaf an unusual and hoary appearance. 
A species soraew’hat in the same way is Ar¬ 
disia primubefolia, which from a short, 
sturdy stem, produces a flattened whorl of 
leaves a foot or a little more in diameter. 
The bright red berries, each about the size 
of a Pea, are borne in closely-packed, rounded 
clusters, from twelve to twenty together, on 
stems about a couple of inches long, so that 
the entire plant is seldom more than 3 inches 
or 4 inches high. It is well suited as an 
edging in a warm structure. The best-known 
of the Ardisias—namely, A. crenata or crc- 
n ul at a—may be successfully grown in a 
cooler structure than either of the preceding, 
while A. japonica is even hardier than A. 
crenata.—X. 
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poveriehed soil is permeated with their 
roots, which are ready to seize upon any 
nutriment within their reach. If success is 
to be obtained in such a case, the only 
method of procedure likely to give favour¬ 
able results will be found in the total demo¬ 
lition of the old rock garden and the clear¬ 
ance of all roots and worn-out soil for some 
feet back, new soil, a portion of which 
should consist of sandy peat, being substi¬ 
tuted for the old, and the stones carefully 
replaced. This is, naturally, a somewhat 
expensive undertaking, but no half-measures 
will ensure permanent satisfaction, for where 
they are followed some of the stronger-grow¬ 
ing rock plants may doubtless exist for 
time, but will not flourish, while 
weaker brethren will quickly succumb. 
Even in the best-ordered rock gardens years 
of “ ' ’ ’ ' 


SWEET PEA SELECTIONS. 

Lists of Sweet Peas from trade growers are 
pouring in thick and fast, and in the number 
of varieties named bewilderment follows. 
Why should lists comprise from 100 to 150 
diversely named, as out of so many a selec¬ 
tion of some twenty-four to thirty varieties 
must include all the very best in their re¬ 
spective colours? Of too-much-alike varie¬ 
ties the National Sweet Pea Society pub¬ 
lishes a list of 145, and also adds a selection 
of sixty-four assumed to be of those in com¬ 
merce the very best. But if that selection 
had been severely limited to the two best of 
„ each colour, where more than two are listed, 
their the number then recommended would have 
been 48 a very moderate number indeed, re¬ 
latively. The selection includes twenty-five 
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ui patient study are often required before diverse shades of colour or markings, and ir 
the special needs of some of the plants are anv grower who is thoroughly conversant 
1 .. , , • * n_i nil ,n line arm whn is 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TWO GOOD PLANTS : ASTER ACRIS 
AND ARALIA SIEBOLDI. 

I am very fond of Aster acris in its various 
forms, which tells its own story here. At 
the back of the group of Aster there is a num¬ 
ber of fine Japanese Aralia Sieboldi, of 
which I got many plants years ago, and put ( 
them in the open air with some hesitation ; 
but they have done very well indeed, and give 
a very good effect all* the year round. 1 
am not sure how far north it would be 
hardy, but in Kent and Sussex it might be 
seen a great deal more out-of-doors than it is, 
and in seashore places it would stand a better 
chance. __W. 

RENOVATION OF ROCK GARDENS. 

It frequently happens that amateurs enter mastered, soil and exposure being altered | with all named in this selection, and who is 
into possesion of gardens in which, as the again and again ere success is gained. Un I in no sense a tra ^er^would of 

each of these twenty-five 
colours or markings was 
the very best, that would 
lie a real help to the ama¬ 
teur grower who wishes to 
have the very best. 

It may be assumed that 
all tho varieties in this 
selected list are fixed, and 
come true from seed. That 
is very important to the 
ordinary purchaser. In the 
recent issue of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee just sent out to 
members, there is given a 
list of 129 varieties that in 
last season’s trial at Sutton 
Green gave true stocks. 
But these are all under 
number only, hence the in¬ 
formation is valueless. 
Twenty-six gave one colour 
rogue only, and eleven 
gave one type rogue only— 
in neither case a very 
serious fault. But while 
fifteen others gave two 
rogues each, no less than 
123 are classed as mixed 
stocks. These, it is very 
evident, are such as should 
not be offered for sale. 
Even if it were thought ob¬ 
jectionable to publish the 
names of these bad stocks 
and their senders, at least 
the names of the pure 
stocks should be published 
and tho names of their 
senders, as that is just the 
information the general 
public needs. It seems odd 
that the Floral Committee 
should complain that in the 
trials shading certain 
colours which quickly turn 
is disallowed by the general 
committee. Would it not 
be better to encourage the 
production of good fast 
colours rather than those fleeting ones which 
need unsightly shadings? H. 


Aster acri9 and Aralia Sieboldi. 


result of years of neglect, rock gardens have 
become filled with the roots of trees, strong- 
growing shrubs, and Ivy. Some of these 
amateurs are naturally fond of flowering- 
plants, but have no knowledge of their re¬ 
quirements. It may be that they have but 
lately seen some excellent example of a 
rock garden on which years of thought and 
care have been lavished, and which, in con¬ 
sequence, is bright with a varied collection 
of alpine and other rare plants. It occurs 
to them that it would be nice to have 6uch 
a display in their own rock garden, which 
is, therefore, cleared of its tangle of matted 


less the proprietor of the overgrown rock 
garden is prepared to resort to the drastic 
measures here indicated, it will be prefer¬ 
able to allow the more ornamental of the 
established plants to remain and to give, by 
rooting out the less decorative, the former 
possession of their ancient stronghold. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


Clossocomia ovata (syn. Codonopsis 
ovata).—This, not often met with, is amember 
of the Campanula family, and has pendent, 
bell-shaped flowers, on slender stems, about 
vegetation, and appears bereft of any vestige 1 ? inches high. A sunny position in a sandy 
of greenery. Many may now think that all loam suits it very well, and it should 

° -11 u_-^..J. „ ! nlanfpd hinh 


they will have to do is to clear out with a 
trowel some of the matted roots between the 
stones, fill the hole with garden mould, and 

E lant alpines. Such a course, however, is 
ound to result in failure. Where strong- 
growing subjects have for a period of ten or 
twenty years held undisputed sway the im¬ 


planted high enough for the inside of the 
flower, which is very prettily marked, to be 
seen, the outside being of a light-elate colour. 
Care must be taken that it is not disturbed 
at the roots, a e the growths die quite back, 
and the plant could be eaeily overlooked if 
not labelled.—G. G, 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 
Japanese Anemones and Statice.— The 

interesting article, with illustrations, in a 
recent number, reminds one that the associa¬ 
tion of the late-flowering Anemones with the 
Sea Lavenders, alike on a small scale on the 
hardy-plant border or in occasional big, bold 
beds in the wilder parts of the garden, is 
very pleasing. There are few r combinations 
so pleasing in contrast and so effective. If 
the.arrangement required is well considered 
before planting and the ground trenched and 
manured, it may remain undisturbed for 
years with little sign of deterioration. The 
flowering stems of the Statice will require 
staking to prevent the panicles falling over, 
especially if the situation is a bit exposed. 
Plante, if so desired, may be raised from 
seed, and this may be sown in February or 
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March if autumn planting is contemplated. 
Considerable variation win be found in the 
seedlings, alike in the shades of colour, size 
of panicles, and date of expansion. Occa¬ 
sionally one comes that is sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct to warrant special attention. The above 
remarks apply to different forms of S. lati- 
folia. In connection with the Anemones, it 
may be noted that there is considerable 
difference in the heights of the newer varie¬ 
ties, some, like Lady Ardilaun, taller than 
the tvne, and others, as Mont. Rose, barely 
2 feet. This difference will have to be noted 
at planting-time, or the autumn display may 
not be altogether satisfactory.-E. B. 8. 

8treamslde vegetation.— Running water 
in the garden opens up an endless vista of 
possibilities in the grouping of flower and 
foliage along its verge. Only hardy plants 
should be grouped dv running water, and 
the grouping of these should be, as far as 
possible, informal, so that from earliest 
spring to the commencement of winter, 
where the contour of the banks admits, the 
streamside shall form a fair setting for 
flowers. Snowdrops, Scillas, and Narcissi, 
Snowflakes and Stars of Bethlehem begin the 
vear, followed by Irises, the Japanese I. 
laevigata or Kaempferi, the water-loving 
I. sibirica, the bulbous English and Spanish 
Irises (I. Xiphion and I. xiphioides), the tall 
I. orientalis or ochroleuca, I. aurea, and I. 
Monnieri, all three similar in manner of 
growth and often attaining a height of nearly 
6 feet, and very valuable in colonies by a 
streamside, the German Flags, especially I. 

f iallida and the variegated Water Flag, and, 
r.stly, the beautiful I. styloea, blooming at 
the coming of winter. Libertia formosa is 
another subject that, flowers splendidly by 
the waterside, and Spiraeas should be 
freely used, the tall S. Lindlevana, S. 
ariiefolia, and S. flagclliformis being excel¬ 
lent, while of the herbaceous section there 
are S. Aruiicus. 8. palmata, 8. venusta, 8. 
japoniea, and 8. filipondula-. Many of the 
Lilies will do well in the neighbourhood of 
a stream, especially L. pardalinuin, L. cana- 
dense, L. superbum, and L. Humboldti (in 
peaty soil), while herbaceous Phloxes, 
Pvrethrum uliginosum, Starworts, Day 
Lilies, Arundos,, and Bamboos all have 
beauty of colour or of form to recommend 
them, and thrive best near water. There, 
too, the tall Campanulas will flower for a 
lengthened period. — Wyndham Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Canna Irldlflora Ehmannl.— There are 
few Cannas more effective in the garden 
than this. It is true that its flowers are 
eomewhat smaller than those of the new 
race of Cannas introduced of late years, and 
that its colour is not so striking as are 
the glaring scarlets and brilliant yellows of 
some of tne novelties, many of which are 
particularly handsome. The tint of its 
blossoms—^a soft cherry-rose—is, however, 
charming, and one that is too rarely met with 
in the open garden. Plants estrongly grown 
in deep, rich soil will often attain a height 
..f close upon 6 feet, the flowers, which have 
« drooping habit, being borne from 6 inches 
to 1 foot fi inches abo\e the highest, leaf. 
This Canna, even from a line leaved point 
of view, would ho well worthy of culture 
owing to its exceptionally fine form, which 
tits it for associating with other plants of 
noble outline in the wild garden or subtro¬ 
pical garden. The leaves are, for a Canna, 
very large, sometimes reaching a length of 
close on 3 feet, while they are quite a foot 
in breadth at their broadest part and closely 
resemble the handsome foliage of the 
Musas. The drooping habit of the leaves 
is also a point in its favour. In South 
Devon, in light soil, this Canna will live 
perfectly well through the winter without 
the slightest protection, and I know one 
plant that has not been moved for over a 
dozen years. In heavy, damp soil, on the 
other hand, it is better to lift and store the 
roots under glass through the winter, this 
method producing an effect much earlier in 
the summer than is possible where growth 
has to be made entirely in the open. The 
richer and deeper the soil the finer will be 
the growth, and liberal waterings with 
liquid-manure will be appreciated by the 
plant when in robust health. In dry weather 


water should be freely given. In proximity 
to water the plant usually exhibits the 
I greatest luxuriance. — Wyndham Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Oxalls enneaphylla.—This deserves a 
prominent place, and when grown in a group 
of about a dozen plants is very pretty. It 
reaches a height of about 3 inches, the large 
white flowers rising above the glaucous 
foliage. It delights in half shade, ana should 
be planted in sandy loam. Once established, 
it requires little attention beyond top-dress¬ 
ing occasionally.—G. G. 

Prnnella Webbiana.— The Prunellas seem rather 
under a cloud at present, although they are worthy 
enough of some consideration as border and rock 
garden plants. Among the beat is Prunella Webbiana, 
which has handsome heads of bright lilac flowers. 
P. grandiflora sometimes is sold for P. Webbiana, but 
the colour of the flowers of P. Webbiana is much 
better than that of those of grandiflora, and it is 
altogether a better plant for the garden. It grows 
from 6 inches to 9 inches high, and is of rather 
trailing growth. The flowere arc borne freely, and 
the plant thrives in any common soil.—8. A. 

Flowers and butterflies.— Please let me thank, 

through the medium of your columns, those who 
have kindly given me advice as to what flowers to 
grow to attract butterflies. I should like to know 
what flowers would be likely to attract the butter¬ 
flies that come out earlier in the year—viz., Orange- 
tip, sulphur, various blues, small tortoise shell, etc.— 
Madame Butterfly. 

Meconopsls.— In E. H. Jenkins’ interesting notes 
on the Meconopsis he has made no mention of M. 
aculeata. Has he not had any experience of this 
plant also? If he haa, I hope he will give another 
note on that subject. If not. I shall be pleased to 
send him some seed. -Constant Reaper. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND& 

BLACK 8POT IN PEAR TREE8. 

This is caused by the caterpillar of a small 
moth known as Cemyostoma scitella. In 
certain years, says a writer in the Rerun. 
Ilorticolc , the disease is very widespread and 
destructive. Beginning in a small, scarcely 
perceivable black spot on the leaf, it rapidly 
increases in size, retaining always its circular 
! form. The superficial epiderm is slightly raised 
and becomes partly detached. The spots 
spread to each other, and the leaf frequently 
shrivels up altogether. Under the raised 
epiderm no insect can be detected, but the 
whole of the tissue betweeu the two epiderms 
will be found to have been eaten away. In 
a less advanced state of development, by re¬ 
moving the epiderm, one discovers a very 
email, white, black-headed larva with long, 
curved hairs, on the articulations of the 
j body. This larva devours the tissue in con¬ 
centric circles, whilst leaving the epiderms 
intact. When fully grown it quits its lodg¬ 
ing in the epiderm, and, suspended by a 
silken thread, attaches itself to a branch of 
the tree or to the wall, as the case may be. 
Having searched out some crack or crevice, 
it establishes there its fine silken cocoon for 
the winter. About the end of April the 
young, moths are hatched, and the female 
flies from leaf to leaf depositing its eggs, 
from which the larvre are shortly hatched. 
These find their way into the tissue of the 
leaves. 

The destruction caused by this insect is 
oflen very serious, because the leaves 
attacked cease in part to breathe and assi¬ 
milate. In the result the buds arc starved 
and the fruit never attains to its proper size. 
Espalier trees are more liable to the disease 
than others, and an east exposure appears 
j to invite attack. 

The caterpillars can be destroyed by 
I squeezing the spots at the beginning between 
the fingers, but it is too tedious a remedy 
for general use. Cutting off and burning 
the tainted leaves are almost equally so, and, 
moreover, it deprives the trees of the organs 
of respiration. As the insect spends the 
winter as described, a more effectual way is 
to wash the trees and walls in winter with 
water or, better still, an insecticide. Spray 
ing also with poisonous mixtures may also 
be practised. The following is a good mix¬ 
ture : Water, 20 gallons ; carbonate of soda, 
2.2 lb. ; fish oil, 4.4 lb. : raw petrol, 19.8 lb. 
Beat up tlie mixture well when the carbonate 
, lias dissolved, and apply with a syringe or 
! brush. Polvsulphate of calcium can also be 
I used. It is’ best to apply the treatment be¬ 
fore pruning, so as to avoid any deposit of thfe 


mixture on the cut branches and its absorp¬ 
tion by the tree, which might have a hurt¬ 
ful effect. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Anemones failing.— I am at a loss to make out 
the destruction of the foliage of my Anemones 
through the summer months and up to the present, 
as enclosed. I have failed to trace or find any grub 
or insect that feed on it. Should like to know now 
to prevent it.-S wansea. 

[There is uo fungus present. The leaves 
have probably been eaten by the caterpillars 
of the moth Plusia moneta, which has re¬ 
cently spread widely in Great Britain. They 
should be searched for in May. If the damage 
continues, and no grubs can be found, send 
again when the damage is fresh.] 

Winter moths.— Will you kindly tell me if them 
w a winter moth other than the two forma of 
Chfematobia? 1 found a moth in the house on tin- 
night of 27th ult., which does not answer to de¬ 
scription of either of above as given by Mr. South 
or the Agricultural Department. The colour of my 
moth is nearly black, forewings haVing two light 
(almost white) transverse narrow bands, and fringed 
border; where the wings join the head the colour is 
chestnut to upper transverse line*. The hind wings 
are of a lighter colour, with one broader transverse 
still lighter-coloured band.—M. C. 

[The moth most nearly agreeing with your 
description is the male Scarce Umber moth 
(Hibernia aurantiaca), an insect widely distri¬ 
buted over the British Isles. The female is dark 
brown, with wings a quarter the length of the 
body, marked with a black transverse line, 
and with long hairy fringes. It feeds on a 
variety of trees, including the Apple, but 
principally on Hawthorn and Sloe.] 

Insects at roots of Phlox.— Will you please tell 
me the name of the enclosed minute insects, which 
1 constantly find at the root* of my Phloxes? In each 
case where they are present, the plants are doing 
badly. How can I prevent them attacking the 
Phloxes '/ -Dobbins. 

[The little creatures attacking the roots of 
your Phloxes are not true insects, but the 
spotted snake millipede (Julus pulchellus), 
a very troublesome pest. To lessen their 
numbers lime should be scattered over tho 
surface of the soil and worked in. If plants 
actively growing are attacked, mix a hand¬ 
ful of soot with half n gallon of water and 
apply to the plants; this will drive away the 
pests for a time. Where the method of 
trapping can be adopted, pieces of Mangold, 
Carrot, or even Potato may be buried. They 
should be lifted up from "time to time and 
examined. They may easily be located by 
placing a small piece of stick through them 
and leaving it projecting above the soil. The 
pests will swarm round these baits, and 
may be destroyed by dropping them into hot 
water or paraffin. Carbon bisulphide may 
be injected into the soil at the rate of about 
| oz. to the square yard, but the method is 
attended by a little danger to the user, for 
this substance is very inflammable and 
poisonous. Its fumes, however, do no 
damage to plants, and so long as the liquid 
itself does not actually touch the roots it is 
harmless.] 

Fungus at roots of plants.-I have just been 
digging up a bed of Roses, and And in the soil some 
curious white stuff, which my gardener thinks is a 
fungus. It was also on some of the roots of the 
Rose*. I should be glad if, through your paper, ><ni 
could (HI me what it is and how it can be prevented 
in future. 1 enclose two small *i»ccimen». — M. IJ OX¬ 
FORD. 

[The white, fluffy stuff in the soil is tlie 
mycelium of a fungus which is found on the 
roots of various plants, including Rose*, 
which you say are attacked in the present 
case, and several other plants of a variety of 
natural families. Nothing can be done to 
cure plants once they are attacked, and, of 
course, spraying as a preventive would avail 
nothing, lire fungus usually thrives beet in 
ill-drained soil, so drainage should be at¬ 
tended to. Plants that are attacked should 
be isolated by having a narrow trench, about 
a foot in depth, dug round them, the soil 
being thrown inside the ring. All attacked 
roots should be removed. Roses, etc., 
attacked gradually die, and should be taken 
up and burned, taking great care that all 
the roots are removed. Lime the soil well 
in addition to securing efficient drainage, 
and if the case is a bad one, apply powdered 
sulphur to the soil as well. Either of those 
remedies should go a long way towards 
destroying the fungus which has attacked 
your plants.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. SOME LATE-FLOWERING 

- | CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHR\ SANTHEMUM HILDA BL1CK. On looking through a large greenhouse filled 
The accompanying illustration affords an with plants to flower during the present 
excellent idea of one of the most graceful i month, the thought occurred to me that there 
novelties in decorative Chrysanthemums we has been but little gain in the matter of varie- 
have had this season, and certainly the ties for many seasons past. In noting the 
whitest-flowered variety we have seen. Large purity of the white, and general good qualities 
enough for all ordinary purposes, the variety of the old variety Nivens, it struck me that 


originate in America. I am not certain of 
A. J. Balfour, but Mile. Louise Charvet and 
Winter Cheer are of Continental origin, or, 
at least, the parent of the last-named came 
with the other from France. 

Niveus was for years a leading white 
variety for the cut-flower trade. Many 
gave it up, through its being 60 much affected 
with rust when that disease was so prevalent, 
but its good qualities are now as pronounced 



Chrysanthemum Hilda Bliek. From flowers sent by Mr. C. Biick, Hayes. Kent. 


possesses neatness and attractiveness far 
above the average, while its free growth and 
flowering will tend to render it popular with 
all classes. It only requires to be seen to 
bo at once appreciated. The quilled charac¬ 
ter of the outer florets, so well shown in the 
picture, lends a pretty effect to a flower that 
ie good enough for all, and which will, doubt¬ 
less, be largely grown in the future. The 
variety was raised by Mr. Charles Bliek, 
Hayes, Kent, and will be distributed by him 
early in 1911. E. J. 
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sorts of American origin are well worth con¬ 
sidering even now as late-flowering kinds. 
Taking white-flowered varieties first, we have 
Niveus, Western King, Mrs. J. Thompson, 
the last-named especially late. I douDt if 
three better whites for the purpose can be 
named. In yellows there are: Nagoya, 
Golden Age, Major Bonnaffon, probably as 
good as anything of the colour. Then, among 
the bronzes, we have Lord Brooke ana 
Tuxedo. The pink varieties, however, which 
appear to me tne more satisfactory, did not 


as ever. Western King, slightly more in¬ 
curving in shape, and lese pure in its white, is 
| of excellent quality ; so is Mrs. J. Thompson, 
this, again, rather more incurving than the 
last-named. Nagoya is a fine yellow, and 
Golden Age (syn., True Gold) is not surpassed 
i in its rich shade. These are both less in¬ 
curved in shape than is Major Bonnaffon, but 
the latter is very late-flowering. Lord Brooke 
has florets of rare texture and rich colouring, 
while Tuxedo, although tali in growth, keeps 
its colour better than any bronze very late 
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in the year. A. J. Balfour has blooms of a 
remarkably pretty shade of pink, and, be¬ 
sides being late, is dwarf and of bushy 
growth. Mile. Louise Charvet produces 
beautiful pink blossoms, and the growth is 
sturdy. Winter Cheer, as a plant, is tall, 
but the shade of pink is rich, and the flowers 
come late and keep well. A really grand 
white for late flowering is Mrs. F. Judson, a 
flower of incurving shape, and Princess Vic¬ 
toria, on account of the bushy habit of the 
plant and its lateness, is most useful. Then 
there are Miss Alice Byron, Mile. Therese 
Panckoucke, and Mme. R. Oberthur, all good, 
but the two last are somewhat tall in growth. 
Allman’s Yellow is liked by many, and it 
produces medium-sized blooms of good colour 
very freely. The deep yellow variety of 
Princess Victoria is another good sort; so is 
Mabel Morgan, both in its yellow flowers and 
capital habit of growth. Souvenir de Seala- 
randis should be widely grown ; the yellow 
colour is particularly rich, and the blooms 
always come double. The plant is dwarf in 
growth as well. December Gold is a remark¬ 
ably rich yellow, that should be tried. It is 
new. Frank Hammond, an incurved variety, 
makes a first-rate late bronze, and Beauty 
of Sholing, although tall in growth, is a free- 
flowering kind, of a bronze-yellow shade. It 
is rather difficult to get dark crimsons to keep 
their colour late iu the year. Violet Lady 
Beaumont, however, is excellent, and W. J. 
Crosslcy is, perhaps, the latest of all good 
(lark-crimson kinds. 

Now that single Chrysanthemums play so 
important a part, many growers will be on 
the look-out for sorts that will flower natu¬ 
rally late. That grand white, Mensa. is yet 
still fresh, but will not keep so until Christ¬ 
mas. Anna Spangle is a good white, with a 
bushy habit of growth. Cloth of Gold is a 
pretty bronze, with blooms of good quality. 
Edgar Forbes lias light pink flowers, and 
G. W. Forbes is a large crimson. Hilda has 
flowers of a pretty terra-cotta 6hade, and 
J. T. Angus bears pretty rosy blooms. Kath¬ 
leen May is a distinct crimson, with a large 
yellow centre. A sort of a nice lilac shade is 
Lady Windsor, Lorna Dando being a bright 
pink. Wyndham, as a late white, is also 
good. H. S. 


BUD SELECTION. 


The following, taken from a paper on 
“Japanese Chrysanthemums for exhibition,’’ 
read by Mr. N. Davis at a conference of mem¬ 
bers of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
at Essex Hall, Essex street, Strand, on Mon¬ 
day, December 5th, will, we hope, prove in¬ 
teresting to those of our readers who have 
found it so difficult to understand the vexed 
question of stopping and timing, which has 
lately been discussed in our pages. Mr. 
Davis is one of our best growers. He says 
It may be well at thus point to call your at 
tention to what, in my mind, is the most im¬ 
portant factor in cultivating these plants — 
namely, perfect maturity, without which it is 
impossible to build up huge blooms. In this 
matter we have to consider how' far we can 


produce a luxuriant growth and yet mature 
it in proper time, so that when the period of 
bud formation comes round the plants are 
ready to go on with the function of flower¬ 
building. Before we proceed further, let us 
study the general growing principles govern¬ 
ing this process of flower-building—that is, 
trans f orming those thin flowers natural to ine 
terminal growth into those immense blooms 
you wish to secure. In the first place, we 
have to grow the plant, and then mature it, 
and it is on this word “mature” that the 
whole of our ultimate success depends. The 
function of the plant’s life is two fold : (1) to 
build up its stems and branches, and (2) to 
develop its flowers ; and it can only perform 
to the full this second function after it has 
completed the first. Maturity does not alto¬ 
gether mean the ripening of the growth, but 
rather the completion of its active root- 
growth, for when that has been secured the 
ripening process naturally follows. Thus, in 
the treatment of our plants, we have to con 
eider all our points in relation one with 
another. At tbe commencement you deter¬ 
mine which bud you wish to secure, and the 
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date you expect it to form, and in relation 
thereto, you must ensure that the plant is 
then ready to go on with its development. 

If the plant has to complete a considerable 
amount of root-action, it iB not in a condition 
for you to stop its growth for the purpose of 
securing your buds, for growth and root- 
action should be equal. *To secure this iB a 
matter of root restriction—that is, size of pot 
used. According to - the bud you take, so 
must you regulate your pots. In dealing 
with different varieties, however, you often 
find that one variety will make more root- 
action in six months than another will in 
nine, so that it would not be inconsistent if 
sometimes we use a larger pot for a “ first 
crown ” than in some other case a smaller 
one for a “second crown,” even for a “ter¬ 
minal growth.” Here we find the Bkill of 
the grower. He knows to what extent he can 
produce a luxuriant growth, and yet have it 
matured in time for bud selection. To over¬ 
feed or over-pot frustrates our intentions, and 
failure more or less is bound to ensue. 

This bud selection, with its accompaniment 
of stoppings, is one more for the expert than 
the novice, and I cannot help giving it as my 
opinion that the elaboration of a system of 
stopping, so intricate in all its hearings, as we 
find it put before the novice in Chrysanthe¬ 
mum-growing, is not always a source of help, 
but only too often proves a beginner’s un¬ 
doing. If the advice given were simply a 
matter of stopping when the plants attain a 
certain stage, the system would be better 
understood, but even then we must always 
have these facts before us : that we lay down 
a system applicable to the expert, whose 
plants are highly cultivated, and at the same 
time to the novice, whose plants may be alto¬ 
gether of a different character. We see in 
our gardening papers numberless questions as 
to taking the buds of different varieties, and 
the answers invariably given are the “hard- 
and-fast ” unqualified advice of some guide¬ 
book. How can the same treatment apply 
to the expert’s advanced plants and to the 
novice’s, which are probably only in their 
infancy? Even to the expert, dates for stop¬ 
ping must be largely a matter of district and 
season. A much better guide to place before 
the amateur is the old system of stopping be¬ 
tween the shifts. If you advise stopping, 
say. for second crown, the plants should he 
so far advanced as to be establishing them¬ 
selves in their 3i-ineh or 4-incli pots. If for 
first crown, in which we only just want to 
anticipate the bud of some rather late variety, 
then the time to stop is in the next shift—the 
5-inch or 6 inch pot. This would he more 
understandable, but even then the strong 
plant of the expert and the weaker one of the 
novice cannot he expected to give the same 
result. Far better for the novice if he relied 
upon crown buds throughout, without any 
stopping. He would certainly have stronger 
plants, and a far larger number of blooms 
at a given date, than he would from any 
system he does not thoroughly understand. 
Nor is this all. Under the best of cultivation, I 
stopping in the early stages of growth must 
be detrimental to the plant’s well-being. It 
is a check just at the time we want vigorous 
growth, and should only he practised when 
we cannot obtain the same results in some 
other way. principally by earlier or later 
striking of the cuttings. Stopping of the 
plants, too, must, under the best of condi¬ 
tions. be largely a matter of speculation ; we 
may or may not obtain the results we 
seek for; when we do not, we blame the 
season. 

Under the old system, before this elabora¬ 
tion of stopping was invented, we relied upon 
our buds more largely from natural growth. 
If crown buds formed before a certain date— 
say, the end of July—we sent the growth on 
to the next bud. After that time, we took 
all buds that came in, and the result worked 
out just as evenly as by the new system ; 
and I maintain that it is only the expert who 
can expect to obtain any material advantage 
from the process of stopping. I do not by 
any means condemn the system, but I do 
condemn the hard-and-fast lines upon which 
it is laid down. That nurserymen in their 
catalogues should give their opinion as to 
which bud the best results may be looked 


for is right enough; it gives some idea for 
the grower to work upon ; but the novice 
should ask himself whether such advice is 
applicable to his case. How often does an 
amateur stop his plants to obtain a second 
crown bud when they are not even strong 
enough to obtain good blooms on the first, 
the result being that he often gets nothing. 


STOPPING AND TIMING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I have to thank those who have taken the 
trouble to reply to my notes on stopping and 
timing Chrysanthemums. “J. Bide,” page 
741, is wrong, however, in thinking I do not 
realise the difficulties of amateurs. In my 
remarks, it was of this class of grower I 
thought—indeed, I am desirous of making the 
culture of Chrysanthemums easier for them. 
For this reason, I want them to pay less 
attention to manipulating and checking the 
growth, and more to such details as good 
soil, timely potting, and proper attention in 
the matter of watering. To those who men¬ 
tion that they have won so many prizes, and 
who attribute such success to topping their 
plants, I would remark that they would prob¬ 
ably have won more had this phase been left 
out. My standpoint is that Chrysanthemum 
plants will produce comparatively finer 
blooms if the points of the shoots are allowed 
to grow without being cut hack or stopped at 
any time, whether they he weakly or strong, 
whether for show or for a quantity of cut 
flowers. The majority of high-class show 
flowers is obtained from early crown buds. 
The best advice, especially for amateurs, is 
to depend on these, even it they come at the 
end of July. 1 maintain that such buds 
appear as near a given date without the 
growth being topped as they do by this s:>- 
called scientific treatment. Further, the 
small differences of varieties mav be met by 
late or early propagation. If interested 
amateurs will only have the courage next 
year to leave the topping severely alone, I 
have no fear that they will be pleased with 
the results. H. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Specimen Chrysanthemums.— To grow 
large specimen plants it is important to make 
an early start. Strong cuttings should bo 
put into good sandy soil the first week in 
November. Place them under a handlight 
in a cool house until rooted, and when the 
roots show well round the sides of the pot«s, 
pot them off into large 60’s, using a rich, 
loamy compost. Pot moderately firm, and 
keep them well up to the glass in a cool- 
house. Pinch out the tips when about 
6 inches high, and secure about throe breaks, 
rubbing the lower ones out. When the pots 
are full of roots, pot the plants into 48’s, 
taking care not to give them a check from 
want of root-room. Mix up a good compost 
of fibrous loam, leaf-soil, and a sprinkling 
of soot and bone-meal, doing this two or 
three days before using. Pot the plants more 
firmly this time, and place them in a cold- 
frame, keeping close for a few days until 
root-action begins, when admit air on all 
favourable occasions. Continue to stop the 
growths at every 10 inches until the end of 
Julv. Keep the shoots well staked out to 
admit plenty of light and air into the centre 
of the plant. Pot them on into 24’s when 
well rooted, and finally intq 12-sized pots, 
using a good, stiff compost, and potting 
firmly. Stand the plants outside in a 
good, light position, so soon as the 
weather is favourable. Watering must be in 
careful hands at all times if the plants are 
to carry healthy foliace down to tho pots. 
Feeding must begin when the pots are full 
of roots, using it weak at first. Change tho 
food every week and nivc occasional dress¬ 
ings of Clay’s Fertiliser during showerv 
weather. Keep the plants well staked and 
regulated, and disbud to one bud to a grow th, 
always choosing the centre bud. I have, at 
the time of writing, a plant of Miss Aland 
Jefferies, about 4 feet high, and carrying 
thirty blooms, each 5 inches across. Rve- 
croft Glory and Source d’Or I have prown 
with sixty* blooms on a plant.— F. Brad- 
brook, 8, Mav grove-lane, Hertford. 
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ORCHIDS. 

BRASSO CATTLEYA DIGBYANO- 
TRIANiE VAR. ALBANESI. 

The first hybrid between Brassavola Dig- 
byana and Cattleva Triame was raised by 
Messrs. Jas. Veitcli and Sons, and the plant, 
when shown at the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1897, received a first-class certifi¬ 
cate. The flowers were described as a bright 
rose-pink, the throat of the lip buff-vellow, 
passing into light yellow inside the rose pink 
margin, and the basal half of the disc veined 
with reddish-purple. The subject of our il¬ 
lustration was raised by Mons. Chas. Maron, 
Brunoy, Seine-et-Oise, and from the colour 
of the flowers, which are white, it may be 
assumed that a white form of Cattleva Triame 
w as used as one of its parents, thus making it 
quite distinct in colour from the original 
hvbrid, and, to distinguish it from that variety, 
the name of Albanesi has been attached to 
it. The sepals, petals, and lip are all white, 


the subject of our note included, will be at 
rest, and they require rather dry treatment 
at the roots. If kept too moist, the growth- 
buds at the base of the current season’s 
flowering bulbs will show a disposition to 
start away prematurely, and many roots will 
decay. Heavy waterings at the root during 
the resting period are most injurious to these 
plants. If the plants during the growing sea¬ 
son have been given sufficient light and air, 
and not too much moisture in the atmosphere 
or at the root, they will probably have plenty 
of young roots, in which case they will bear 
for a considerable time an all but dry state 
of the soil without undue shrivelling. It is 
only the soft, spongy-grown examples of these 
plants, inadequately furnished with roots, 
that are disposed to shrivel much when sub¬ 
jected to the necessary dry treatment during 
the resting period. The majority of the 
I evils connected with these plants arises from 
j too much root moisture at some period or 
I other. 'The amount of light and air afforded 
to them makes a very considerable difference 


material as possible. Remove all old and 
useless back pseudo-bulbs, it being sufficient 
if two or three bulbs are left behind each 
leading growth. Pot each plant moderately 
firm, and for a compost use the best Osmunda- 
fibre and Polypodium-fibre in equal parts. 
Cut these fibres up moderately fine, adding a 
little chopped Sphagnum Moss and a mode¬ 
rate quantity of small crocks, to keep the 
) soil porous. For 6everal weeks after repot- 
I ting, do not afford more water than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to keep the bulbs and leaves 
fresh and plump. Avoid pouring water in¬ 
discriminately into the centre of the plant. 
If the soil around the edge of the pot is kept 
just moist, till each plant becomes re estab 
lished, there will he liitle fear of rolling the 
old roots or pseudo-bulbs. 


A BEAUTIFUL WINTER FLOWERIN'G 
ORCHID 
(Vanda cckrilea). 

At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 



Braaso Cattley* Digbyano-Triantu var. Albaucsi. From a photograph in Sir Treror Lawrence s garden at Burford, Dorking. 


and the centre of the throat of a yellowish- 
green tinge, and, as depicted in our illustra¬ 
tion, the margin of the labellum is undulated 
and beautifully fringed. It is undoubtedly a 
very handsome hybrid, and the flowers remain 
fresh for several weeks, which is a very great 
point in its favour. Like the majority of the 
Brassavola crosses, this hybrid has a good 
constitution, and under cultivation strong 
flowering plants are quickly obtained, even 
from small seedlings. Where a number of 
Cattleyas, Lrelias, Brassavolas, and their co- 
generic species and hybrids are grown, and 
have a division to themselves, the winter tem¬ 
perature inside the house will vary between 
55 degs. and 65 degs., according to the 
weather outside, the lower temperature being 
preferable when the w eather is very cold, and 
the atmosphere inside comparatively dry, 
while in summer the temperature will range 
from 65 degs. to 75 degs., or 80 degs., accord¬ 
ing to the warmth from the sun, the atmos¬ 
phere in the house being kept moderately 
moist. 

At the present time many of these plants, 
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to their welfare. It. is well known among 
Orchid-growers that a plant suspended near 
the roof-glass will flourish with a greater 
amount of water applied than a similar 
example is able to take when standing on the 
stage, where less light and air can reach it, 

( both plants being potted exactly alike and in 
the same material. A good, light position, 
especially when the plants are forming their 
new pseudo-bulbs, enables them to produce 
stout, strong, well-matured growths, which 
will send up flowers of large size, bright in 
, colour, and of good substance. 

I When these plants require repotting, they 
should be attended to when new growth com* 
mences, or when the current season’s flower¬ 
ing growths show' a disposition to put out 
new roots from their base. In all cases over- 
I potting should be avoided, and when remov¬ 
ing the plant from the pot, it should be done 
with the least possible injury to the roots. 
Where it is difficult to get the plants out of 
J the pots without damaging the roots, the 
[ best plan is to break the old pot, and then to 
; carefully pick out as much of the decayed 


Society on December 6th there was a good 
show of Orchids, many of the genera, as well 
os hybrid kinds, being strongly represented. 
Cypripediums were, as might be expected at 
this season, very numerous, but above all 
the large branching spikes of Vanda ccerulea 
were conspicuous. The flowers of this species 
are large, while what causes them to stand 
out particularly from their associates is the 
colour—a delightful shade of blue. This 
tint is but little represented among Orchids 
in general, and in none of the others is the 
display equal to that of this Vanda. A 
good deal of individual difference is to be 
found in tho colour of the blossoms, and 
during the present season some delightful 
forms have been seen. On August 16th a 
first-class certificate was given to the Wes- 
tonbirt variety, whose very large flowers are 
almost circular in outline, their colour 
being of a delightful shade of blue, heavily 
veined with a deep indigo tint. Again, on 
November 22nd, a similar award was made 
to a unique form of this Orchid, the flow’ers 
being white, tinged with magenta-pink. 
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Lastly, on December 6tb, a form under the 
name of Bluebeard obtained an award of 
merit. This i a one of the dark-coloured 
kinds. Of course, these very choice varie¬ 
ties are expensive, but imported plants can 
be obtained at a cheap rate, and some good 
ones can reasonably be anticipated to crop 
up amongst them. Another feature in 
favour of this Vanda is that, being a native 
of the elevated portions of the Khasia Hills, 
it thrives in a comparatively low tempera¬ 
ture. (so that there is no necessity to repro¬ 
duce the steaming atmosphere in which 
some of the Orchids from South-eastern 
Asia delight. Vanda coerulea will do well 
in the coldest end of the Cattleya-house, 
where a reasonable amount of air is given it. 
Like others of its class, the best rooting 
medium consists wholly of live Sphagnum 
Moss and broken crocks. Among the other 
advantages that arise from growing this 
Vanda under cool and airy conditions is that 
the flowers are much better ’ coloured than 
if they develop in a close and moisture-laden 
atmosphere. X. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Peat for Orchids. -Will the SomereeUhire peat, 
as used for burning, be suitable for Orchide? Please 
name an inexpensive book treating on Orchide.— 
Exon. 

[We would not recommend you to use the 
peat you mention for Orchids. You cannot 
do better than follow the advice given with 
our illustration. A very inexpensive book 
that would suit you is “ The Book of 
Orchids,” by W. H. White.] 

Hybrid Orohidt. —These are now raised in 
such numbers, and from almost every imagin¬ 
able cross, that it is practically impossible to 
follow the naming thereof, unless one devotes 
his whole attention to them, and even then 
the specialists differ considerably. Com¬ 
mencing with Mr. Dominy’s first hybrid 
Cypripedium, C. Harrisianum. we have had 
the Ladies’ Slipper® raised artificially for 
many years, and now they are obtained in 
swarms. The Odoutoglossums, however, 
occupied a longer time, and one has not to 
unduly tax the memory to remember the time 
when a hybrid Odontoglossum was regarded 
as something to talk about. Now, Odonto- 
glossume are raised in quite a wholesale 
manner; indeed, I was recently surprised 
when visiting an Orchid nursery, to see the 
crowds of seedlings in all stages, from the 
tiny, translucent globule marking the first 
(step up to flowering examples. The hack¬ 
neyed expression, that they grow like 
Mustard and Cress, might well be applied to 
these Orchid seedlings. The different Catt- 
leyas, Leelias, and representatives of other 
genera seem to cross and intercross in an 
unaccountable manner, the results being in 
eome cases quite startling. A notable feature 
in some of these hybrid Orchids is the way 
in which the little Sophronitis grandiflora has 
imparteditebrilliant colouring to the hybrids 
in whose production it has played a part.— 
G. S. C. 


LAW AND OU8TOM. 


Right to remove a Peach-tree.- A friend of 
mine, a farmer, took a small dairy-farm on a fourteen 
Years' lease, which expires Lady Day next. During 
his tenancy his daughter raided a Peach tree from 
seed, planted same against front of farm-house (some 
nine years ago), and it has turned out very fruitful. 
The fruit which it has borne he has sold annually. 
Could my friend take the tree away with him on 
leaving, or, in tiie event of not bcine allowed to do 
*o, could he make the landlord allow for it? I 
might say that my friend has spoken to the land¬ 
lord, asking him to allow the tree to be taken away, 
but he refut-es. because be says the incoming tenant 
took the farm before my friend spoke to him about 
it, but the incoming tenant has given his permit.— 
D. J. M. 

[Your farmer friend has no right to remove 
the Peach-tree, which has become part of 
the freehold, and, as such, vests in the land¬ 
lord. The case would have been different if, 
instead of being a dairy-farmer, be had been 
a market-gardener, or even if lie had planted 
this and other trees with the knowledge and 
consent of the landlord. I can only say, 
therefore, that, iu spite of the consent of the 
incoming tenant, you must not remove it if 
the landlord prove* obdurate.— Barrister.] 
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EARLY PEARS IN SCOTLAND. 

At the present season, in many gardens, 
among the necessary renewals, there will 
probably be included at least a few Pears, 
whether for early, mid-season, or late use. 
The purpose of the present notes is to indi¬ 
cate a few varieties of the early sorts which 
have come under my notice during several 
years and in varying climates. These note® 
have been taken chiefly in Scotland, where 
the practice is, generally speaking, to afford 
wall-space to Pears—at least, those of the 
choicer dessert kinds, to which reference is 
here made. The earliest Pears are, of 
course, obtained from orchard-house culture, 
but the present article deals exclusively w ith 
trees planted oil walls in the open. 

Pears are always appreciated, and when 
soft fruit— i.c.. Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Cherries, and the like is beginning to fail, a 
few Pears are acceptable. Much nas been, 
and will be, written in praise of the Jar¬ 
gonelle ; but there are Pears which, if pro¬ 
perly grown, are much earlier, and, perhaps, 
superior in point of flavour to this favourite 
variety. For the earliest dish, dependence 
may be placed on Doyenne d’Ete, a finely- 
flavoured Pear, with the—to some—drawback 
of being small. In a favourable season it 
may be picked ripe from the tree during the 
latter end of July, and it must be used imme¬ 
diately, for it is but an indifferent keeper. 
Closely following this comes Citron des 
Carmes, also a small but very attractive 
fruit, although, perhaps, too sweet for some 
palates, while Clapp’s Favourite ripens 
almost at the same time. This, I venture to 
think, is one of the most satisfactory of the 
earliest Pears. It bears large and hand¬ 
some fruit, is a good and certain cropper, and 
on the Quince makes vigorous growth. Cer¬ 
tainly, it requires to be used almost as soon 
as it is gathered, but it will generally be 
found that the demand is fully equal to the 
supply. Beurre Giffard, ripening on^he tree 
about the middle of August, is a shapely and 
handsome fruit, but in some aspects de¬ 
cidedly a shy bearer, and there are those to 
whom its flavour does not appeal. Fondante 
de Cuerne comes almost immediately after 
Beurre Giffard, and, while it is a fairly con¬ 
sistent bearer, it has little but its size to re¬ 
commend it. It may be planted as a pyramid 
on the Quince in a sheltered position, when 
the fruit is valuable for stewing. If aeked 
what was the best variety to plant for early 
use in a limited collection, I would without ] 
hesitation recommend Marguerite Marillat, 
a large, handsome variety, with a delicate 
perfume and very good flavour. It makes 
vigorous and healthy growth, and is a sure 
cropper—perhaps, when double-grafted, one 
of the best of early Pears. Souvenir du 
Congres, considered to be a sport or seedling 
from Bon Chretien, is in ordinary seasons 
most prolific. It resembles the latter (which 
is too well-known to need praise from me) in 
character, but is slightly later. Another 
Pear which resembles the latter is Dr. Jules 
Guyot, which is also very prolific. 

Including varieties which ripen in Sep¬ 
tember among our early Pears, Beurre 
d’Amanlis is worthy of a place. In some 
situations I have found it to be a shy bearer, 
but when grown under favourable conditions 
it always gives a good account of itself, 
whether on the Pear stock or on the Quince. 
Beurre de l’Assomption is au excellent Pear, 
and worthy of a place, and no represen¬ 
tative collection can afford to be without 
Summer Beurre d’Aremberg, a small but de¬ 
licious variety. Fondante d’Automne ripens 
late in September, and is of superior size 
and flavour. It is, however, sometimes ob¬ 
jected to on account of its strong aroma, but 
it is a variety to grow, while Dovenn6 Blanc 
will keep the succession up until the varieties 
which mature in October are ready. Of these 
Pears, the majority, as has already been 
said, require the assistance of a wall, and in 
all cases during the growing season it is 
necesary that they receive plentiful supplies 
of water, with, occasionally, a little stimu- 
1 lant. Pears, as a whole, respond in a 

• 


marked degree to the effects of a mulch of 
half-decayed manure, but it is desirable that 
it be removed before the fruit begins to finish 
off. 

A representative lot for a small collection 
might be suggested as follows: —Doyenne 
d’Ete, Clapp’s Favourite, Bon Chretien- 
more familiarly known as Williams’—Jar¬ 
gonelle, Marguerite Marillat, Beurre 
d'Amanlis, Summer Beurre d’Aremberg, and, 
where the perfume is not objected to, Fon¬ 
dante d’Automne. Kbt. 


PYRAMID APPLE-TREES. 

I have some Apple trees, which were planted six or 
seven year* ago, and which were put 6 feet apart. 
Now they are trees 6 feet to 8 feet high, and as 
much through, aud are growing into one another. 

I consider they were planted too close. I believe 
Hi feet apart Is far better. As these trees are now 
growing one into the other, do you think I can 
safely move some of them? I do not think it can 
be safely done without preparing them a year or 
two beforehand. How far from the stem of the tree 
should one begin to dig round?—N ovice. 

[Your best course is to lift and transplant 
every other tree elsewhere, which will allow 
ample space for the remainder to extend 
further, if desired, and for their being pro¬ 
perly attended to at all seasons of the year. 
As regards the question of lifting, this, 
naturally, would have been more certain in 
its results could the trees have been prepared 
for the ordeal by having had a trench opened 
round about them last autumn, placing 
some fibrous loam in contact with the severed 
ends of the roots for the fibres, which would, 
in due course, have been emitted, to work 
into. Still, in spite of the absence of any 
such preparation, we should not hesitate to 
proceed with the lifting towards the end 
of October. If done promptly, and care 
taken to secure a good ball of soil with the 
roots of each tree, and to guard against 
breaking the ball whilst lifting and trans¬ 
planting the tree to its new position, there 
would be every prospect of the operation 
proving a success. The proper way to carry 
out the work is a<s follows : —The trees being 
but 6 feet apart you can only open the trench 
midway between them, but at the front and 
back, where more space is presumably avail¬ 
able, proceed to take it out 5 feet distant 
from the stem. All roots found in doing so 
must be severed, but after the trench is once 
opened, save them all, working the soil from 
between them carefully with the aid of a 
five-tined digging-fork. Proceed in this way 
until you have removed the soil to within 
18 inches or 20 inches of the stem, and then 
work under the base of the ball, when any 
roots found taking a downward course should 
be carefully cut through. The ball when 
prepared for lifting should be about 2 feet 
in depth, and to avoid all Tisk of breaking 
it when taking it out of the hole, enclose it 
with stout canvas or sacking, and secure it 
with cord6, which should be passed several 
times round and under the ball and finally 
fastened round the stem. To get the canvas 
under the ball the tree must be carefully 
tilted first to one side of the hole and then 
in the reverse direction. This done, tie an 
old sack round the stem near the ground-line 
sufficiently tight so that it cannot slip. This 
is to prevent the rope to be used in raising 
the tree out of the hole from cutting and 
damaging the bark on the stems. The ropo 
must be tied very tight after passing it two 
or three times round the stem and the sack, 
in what is known m a half-hitch, and the 
two ends afterwards brought together and 
formed into a loop about a foot in length. 
Needless to say, the rope must be stout and 
in good condition, as it will have to sustain 
the whole weight of the tree and the ball of 
soil. 

The lifting is best done with the aid of 
what builders term shear legs, which cons : st 
of three stout poles bolted together at ono 
end with a stout iron pin which passes 
through all three. These, when raised with 
the free ends splayed out, form a tripod, and 
are capable of resisting the strain of a very 
great weight. From the pin which passes 
through the poles at the apex a pulley and 
block are suspended, through which works an 
endless chain. - On the latter is a hook for 
raising whatever may be necessary. The 
chain must be run out sufficiently for the loop 
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in the rope fastened on tlie stem to be hitched 
on to the hook, after which the tree can be 
slowly but surely hoisted out by hauling on 
the chain which passes through the block. 
Two or three hands should steady the tree 
as it is being raised, and when it reaches just 
above ground-level fill in the hole, and pass 
planks over the surface wide enough apart 
to carry the wheels of a truck on which to 
transport the tree to its new position. Then 
hoist the tree high enough for the truck to 
be passed under the ball, and then gradu¬ 
ally lower it on to the centre of the truck, 
and secure it in an upright position. If the 
ground is rough and uneven between where 
the tree is lifted and where it has to be 
planted, run the truck on planks the entire 
distance to avoid breaking the ball. The 
tree should be lowered into its new position 
with the aid of the “shear-legs,” etc., first 
running the truck over the hole on stout 
planks or “battens” until it stands in the 
centre of the hole. The planks and truck 
can be removed by raising the tree Bomewhat 
before lowering the tree into the hole. The 
holes should be dug beforehand and be of 
sufficient diameter to allow for an ample 
quantity of fibrous loam being worked in 
round the ball, in addition to the employment 
of the best of the soil thrown out. If the 
balls are 3 feet in diameter, the holes should 
not be less than 6 feet across. When the 
filling in is done to within a few inches of 
the surface, give a thorough soaking of 
water and allow this to pass away before 
finishing off. When completed well mulch 
the surface with half-decayed manure. Next 
season an occasional watering should be 
given in hot, drv weather, and allow the 
trees to bear but a few fruits only.] 


SPUR PRUNING. 

Apples, Pears, and Plums are the chief 
fruits growing against walls and in the open 
garden that come under these notes, the 
greatest bulk of fruit being produced there 
from. On old trees we often find a* great 
many more spurs than are required to secure 
a crop of fruit, and now, at the winter prun 
ing, is the time to reduce the number, by cut 
ting clean away the older, and usually the 
longer, of these, as by so doing more light 
and eun will be admitted to the remaining 
ones, consequently finer fruits may be ex¬ 
pected. In many instances new’ growth will 
spring from the base, where the old spurs 
have been removed. If not cut clean back 
into the main branches, tnese, after a few 
years, will take the place of the old ones 
remaining. The reason why, in some caees, 
these spurs quickly get unsightly, is that they 
are not cut close enough back at the winter 
pruning, a time when a practical pruner can 
easily recognise a fruit-bud from a wood-bud, 
the latter being more pointed than the for¬ 
mer. Apricots come under the same heading, 
but are not met with in every garden, and 
the same might be said aa regards sweet 
Cherries, though these two fruits would bene¬ 
fit more if the necessary pruning were done 
during summer, especially in the case of the 
Apricot. The removal of these spurs should 
be piecemeal, or a great check may be given 
the tree, and where a saw has to be used, the 
cut surface should be made smooth with 
either a knife or chisel, and then smeared 
over with slate-coloured paint or clay. To 
prevent a preponderance of Bpurs, much may 
—in fact, should—be done by removing some 
of the young wood in early summer, the 
fingers doing this while quite young, more 
especially in the case of Apricots and Cher¬ 
ries, which resent a too-free use of the knife 
at all times. Red and White Currants, also 
Gooseberries, may be treated similarly, all 
being more or less confined to the spur system 
of pruning. 

Bicton. __J. Mayne. 

Fruit-stores and Grape-room.— There 
should be no dust in the Grape-room, and the 
temperature should not vary much from 
45 decs. Everything in the nature of decay 
should be promptly removed, and a little char¬ 
coal in the water will keep it pure. It is im- 

rtant that everything in the room should 

sweet and clean. Apples and Pears should 
be looked over often, and all decaying fruits 
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removed. It is usual for the best, late-keeping 
fruits to be packed separately in tissue-paper 
and laid in trays or boxes. Of course, only 
the best and soundest fruits should be stored 
in this way. All late Pears require a little 
warmth to melt the flesh and bring up the 
flavour. The season may be prolonged con¬ 
siderably by taking the best fruits, a few at a 
time, to meet the demand, to & warm room, 
where there is a temperature of 60 degs. or 
so. 


DAMSONS. 

The value of the Plum crop varies greatly 
in different years, but the Damson is one of 
the few fruits of which the supply—at least, 
in the majority of places—very rarely ex¬ 
ceeds the demand and never touches a low 
figure, fair fruit always finding a ready sale 
at fourpence per pound, and higher in pro¬ 
portion to quality. There is a tendency some¬ 
times to overlook: the Damson when planting, 
but it is such a useful fruit that it ought 
to find a place even in email gardens. Room 
could be found for a few bush or cordon- 
trees, preferably the latter, as with this 
system protective measures can be readily 
taken against birds, and also against frosts, 
to which, like all the Plum family, the bloom 
is very susceptible. Where bushes instead of 
cordons are grown, the preventive measures 
against birds might be adopted, if the bull¬ 
finch is locally troublesome, as an opinion 
prevails that this bird prefers the buds of the 
Damson to anything else. Thie may be true, 
and certainly they play havoc with the trees 
if they get the chance. Given favourable 
climatic conditions, and immunity from bird 
attacks, the trees, under whatever system 
they are grown, come early into bearing and 
are very prolific, they require very little prun¬ 
ing either at root or branch, especially if 
they are growing in fairly heavy soil, re¬ 
sembling in this Plums like the old Precoce 
de Tours and the newer Early Prolific. Bear¬ 
ing in mind at planting-time this very pro¬ 
lific habit, it is advisable, if the soil is at all 
on the light side, to remove a fair quantity 
of this and substitute something heavier and 
with more staying power. A mulch of good 
manure is very beneficial in hot, dry summers 
for cordon and bush-trees if they are carry¬ 
ing heavy crops. The best varieties to plant 
are Farleigh and Bradley’s King. I think, of 
the two, the latter makes the richer preserve. 
In the old days, before the large importations 
of cheap, foreign wines, the making of home¬ 
made winee was quite a9 important as jam¬ 
making in many home*, and of the many dif¬ 
ferent fruits used Damsons, in places where 
they were plentiful, were largely used. 

B. S. 


NOTES AND BEPLJES . 

The demand for Nute.— A largely in¬ 
creased annual demand for various forms of 
Nuts, alike for eating raw or cooking (as 
Chestnuts), coupled, as in the present season, 
with a thin home crop, has caused prices to 
rule high, and the best French Walnuts and 
Italian Chestnuts are realising tenpence and 
fourpence a pound—a fact that makes one 
consider the advisability of a more extensive 
planting of these trees, bearing in mind the 
value of the timber in addition to the worth 
of the Nuts. The Walnut is probably 
the produce of' the tree known as Juglans 
tenera, a variety very similar to, if not iden¬ 
tical with, that found occasionally in Eng¬ 
land under the name of thin-shelled. It is 
not so prolific or certain a cropper as the 
small, round, thick-shelled sort, but the fact 
that it commands a much higher price ought 
to more than compensate for the short crop. 
When one compares the high-quality Walnut 
with the Chestnut, however, on similar lines, 
the inference is quite different, as in thie 
case the heavy crop and weight of the Nute 
would give the value, tree for tree, in favour 
of the Chestnut, although the price of the 
Nuts is considerably lees. As noted above, 
they are known in the shops as Italians, but 
by far the greater part doubtless comee from 
Spain. It is said this particular variety can¬ 
not be successfully cultivated in England, 
but I am unable to say if such is the case, 
or whether, as a timber tree, it is of equal 
value to that common witb us.—E. B. S. 


VEGETABLES. 


ONIONS AND THEIR PESTS. 

The troubles of the Onion, to which 
“E. B. S.” has drawn attention, rank among 
some of the most difficult for the vegetable- 
grower to encounter. That the allotment- 
holder could successfully combat one pest— 
the Onion-fly—as described by your corre¬ 
spondent, is evidence of what can be accom¬ 
plished when set about in a determined way. 
Still, there are many who garden who would 
gladly find means of escaping from those pests 
could they do so without having to adopt such 
strong remedial measures. To many who 
have ground, whether as gardens or as allot¬ 
ments, Onion-growing from an outdoor spring 
sowing presents so many difficulties that they 
have little courage to make such sowings. 
Their best alternative course is to make a 
sowing in the open ground on soil from which 
early Peas have been taken, and which has 
been but shallow pointed over, of some good, 
hard varieties, such as Ailsa Craig, Excelsior, 
Al, Maincrop, or Giant Zittau, one or two 
rows sufficing. If the season be open and 
growth has been strong, the whole of the 
plants should be lifted in November, and be 
dibbled out into rows 12 inches apart, the 
bulbs being 6 inches apart in the rowB. Care 
should be taken in so doing to let the roots 
well down, and have them securely fixed. If 
the seedling plants make slow growth, then 
the transplanting may be left until March. 
In any case, the ground now should have 
been deeply worked and heavily manured, 
also, as the spring advances, made fairly 
firm. So planted, then each rod area should 
carry quite 500 bulbs, and, with good growth, 
roughly give 3} bushels, which, sold at 3s. per 
bushel, would amount to 10s. 6d. per rod, and 
a good sample should fetch fully a further 
shilling per bushel. Generally, these trans¬ 
planted Onions would escape injury from 
maggot, and make their bulb growth largely 
before mildew was in evidence. Even that 
would be much held in check were the 
breadth sprayed once or twice in good time 
with an Abol solution, with which was mixed 
a good proportion of treacle to make it 
adhere to the erect tubular stems. 

It is the purpose of the National Vegetable 
Society next spring to have a trial of glass- 
raised Onions from a February sowing made 
direct in frames, of numerous varieties, that 
the plants, after being well hardened, may be 
planted outdoors in April, and, being then 
stout and hard, would not be subject to an 
attack of the maggot. The special object of 
this trial is to see which variety shall, raised 
and grown under exactly the same conditions, 
give at once the greatest weight, the hand¬ 
somest and most marketable bulbs, and, if 
possible, show how far that method of culture 
carried out on a large Beale would prove a 
profitable market speculation. If we were 
willing to adopt the French methods of 
roping and marketing Onions, then home 
culture should become a valuable industry. 

A. D. 


NOTES AND JIEPLIES. 

Quality of Boll.— I forward sample of garden 
soil. 1 also enclose Wallflowers, which were planted 
from seed-bed in July, and the enclosed Beet, sown 
first week in May. The garden haa had plenty of 
manure, both cow and horse. Aa nothing will grow, 
I shall be glad of your opinion.—S. P. B. 

[That certain plants or crops will not grow 
in your soil, although you have liberally 
manured it, leads to the inference that it is 
of too acid a nature, and that it needs a heavy 
liming. You do not say whether lime had 
been given or not, but, by its texture, which 
shows great tenacity, it seems too harsh and 
plastic to suit plant life. We advise you to 
obtain fresh kiln lime, to shoot it down in 
heaps of 1 bushel to each rod of ground you 
propose to dress, cast an inch thickness of 
soil over each heap, and very soon the moist 
earth will cause the lime to slake. Then 
spread it evenly over the ground, heap at 
a time, and dig it in. That should do the 
soil great good. Do that at once. It may be 
unwise to give other animal manure dressings 
next spring. Rather, in February, gltfe and 
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dig in, to each rod, 8 lb. of bone-flour and 
kainit, well crushed, and mixed in equal 
quantities, adding a dressing of 2 lb. per rod 
of sulphate of ammonia in the spring, after 
crops have made some growth, well hoeing it 

in.] 

Early market Peas.—Will you kindly advise me 
through your paper as to which you consider the 
befct and earliest variety of Green Peas for market/— 
W. W. 

[If you want a very dwarf Pea, height 
20 inches, to sow in drills 18 inches apart, 
get William Hurst. That is a very early 
podder. If you prefer a hard, round, blue 
first early, height 8 feet, then get William 
the First. Sow that middle to end of Feb¬ 
ruary and early in March. Sow for succes¬ 
sion Gradus, also 3 feet, although, of course, 
not so tall if grown in the open field. These 
should be in drills 30 inches apart, to allow 
the horse-hoe to be used between the drills, 
also permitting giant Cauliflower or Brussels 
Sprout plants being put out between the 
rows. Thomas Laxton and Senator are fine 
cropping 3-feet Peas to follow Gradus, being 
sown ten days later. In strong, holding soils, 
where Peas do well in hot weather, fine mar¬ 
ket successional Peas are Duke of Albany, 
Stratagem, Gladstone, and Autocrat. We 
have gone beyond your special request aa to 
one variety, because edible Peas are so nume¬ 
rous and so good, it is difficult to make such 
a small selection.] 

Celery bolting.— White Gem (dwarf) seed was 
sown (much too thick) in a small box February 21st. 
The plants were pricked out when 2 inches (much too 
thickly) Into larger boxes, which were placed in a 
frame. They were planted out, 8 inches apart, at 
end of May into two trenches, 18 inches deep, good 
soil, manured at bottom. They were tied and 
earthed up twice, last time September 5th, from 
bottom to top of stem© being 18 inches of thick 
moulding. At the time of lifting for use, Novem¬ 
ber 12th, the plants looked remarkably healthy, stout, 
and measured about 2 feet, showing no sign of any¬ 
thing being wrong; but on being split up they were 
found to have the thick, white, softish substance of 
the root running 8 inches up the plants and then 
ending in a lot of nasty wet rot, with no heart of 
edible stick©. The crop of seventy-two plants is 
lost, and I can see nothing to account for the 
disaster, and never before have 1 heard, seen, or 
read of anything like it. I shall be much obliged 
if you can suggest the cause of it.—M. C. 

[Your Celery has “bolted,” or, in other 
words, “run to flower,” a by no means un¬ 
common occurrence when the plants are 
raised early and receive a check afterwards 
through inability to transfer them to the 
trenches as early as their forward condi¬ 
tion demands. As you admit, the seed was 
in the first place sown too thickly. This 
would mean that the plants were drawn by 
the time they were ready to prick off. Then, 
again, the plants were set too close together 
when subsequently pricked off into boxes, 
with the result that the tops would get 
drawn and the roots cramped through want 
of space. As planting out did not take place 
till the end of May, the plants must by that 
time have got into a stunted condition, and 
it is a matter for surprise they did not bolt 
earlier in the season. The substance you 
allude to is the flower-stem, and the fact of 
the tops being rotten is due to the wet 
weather. If you did not require the Celery 
for table earlier than November, the middle 
of March would have been quite soon enough 
to sow such an early variety as White Gem. 
Even if you wished to use it some few weeks 
earlier, a thin sowing made about March 10th 
would have furnished plants in good time. 
If these had been pricked off into a frame 
placed on a gentle hot bed, some 5 inches 
apart each wav, and grown sturdily after¬ 
wards by regular attention to watering and 
the airing of the frame in accordance with 
climatic conditions, none of the plants would 
have bolted when finally transplanted. We 
had the same variety readv for use by the 
end of September, the seed having been sown 
on or about the date given, and the resulting 
plants grown on the lines indicated. The 
final planting into the trenches took place 
the third week in May.] 

Boxes of salads.— In gardens of any moderate 
fire there i© not. as a rule, much provision made for 
naiads in winter, but where there is a preenhooee, 
one may do something to get over the difficulty and 
ensure contribution© to the salad-bowl from time to 
time. One may always sow Mustard and Cress for 
succession, and if Lettuce haa not been provided for 
under frame-light© or in the garden, sufficient seed¬ 
lings that will be very useful may be raised — 
D. W. F. 


"IN MY LADY’S GARDEN.”* 
Publishers seem to have gone wild on gar¬ 
dening books. We have them coming in for 
review every week. In this Mrs. Richmond 
reissues her contributions to the Queen in the 
form of a garden book, which has the defects 
of a reissue of articles published in book 
form. The binding is the ugliest and most 
vulgar we have seen. The book is illustrated 
with some examples of the new colour-print¬ 
ing, which, in the reproduction of the draw¬ 
ings, leaves much to be desired, and with 
photographs rather better than usual. It is 
also what printers call “bumped out”— i.e., 
a page ie often devoted to a single paragraph 
—in one case, of three lines. There is really 
an excess of garden books, which, as a rule, 
add little to our knowledge. Mr3. Richmond 
has practical knowledge of gardening and 
good taste, but, in running the book through 
the publishing-mill, defects we point out 
arise. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATION 
SOCIETY. 

December 13th, 1910. 

There was a goodly display of flowers on 
the occasion of the ninth exhibition, on the 
above-named date, in the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, Westminster, the majority of the 
classes being well filled. Occasionally, as 
in the amateurs’ group class, neither the 
quality nor the style of arrangement was 
good. Again, the fine, bushy, pot-grown 
plants shown were altogether” inadequately 
flowered, plants bearing but two or some¬ 
times three flowers being seen where six or 
ten might well have been expected. Not a 
little of this sparse flowering was, in all 
probability, due to late stopping in con¬ 
junction with an erratic season, and the 
plants have yet to give their best display. 
The decorated tables we regarded as dis¬ 
tinctly poor, and of the five competing none 
stood out from the rest or afforded the least 
suggestion of what is possible with these 
flowers. On the other hand, the superbly- 
grown, well-displayed lot of plants in pots 
from Mr. C. F. Raphael, Porter’s Park, 
Shenley, Herts (gardener, Mr. A. Grubb), 
showed that high excellence of which any 
professional grower might well have been 
proud, proving, moreover, what is possible 
with these things in skilful hands. The 
group, which received a gold medal, was 
the more meritorious inasmuch as the exhi¬ 
bitor, having taken the leading prize upon 
more than one occasion, refrained from com¬ 
peting on the present occasion. Another 
noticeable feature of the exhibition was the 
way in which the well-known English grower, 
Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton Bray, surpassed 
the Guernsey growers in many leading 
classes. His flowers, too, were of the 
finest. . 

For three vases for blooms each of British 
novelties distributed since January, 1908, Mr. 
C. Englemann, Saffron Walden, was first, 
having Carols (maroon), Rex (pink), and 
Harlequin (a yellow ground, scarlet-striped 
fancy). Mr. W. H. Lancashire, Guernsey, 
was second, Rose Dore and Carola being 
his best. For three vases of twelve blooms, 
each of American novelties distributed since 
January. 1908, Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton 
Bray, Beds., was first, May Day (pink), 
Dorothy Gordon (cerise), and Pink Delight 
being those shown. Mr. Englemann was 
second, staging Afterglow, Pink Delight, and 
May Day. For two varieties of market 
Carnations, sixty blooms of each variety, to 
be shown in two vases of thirty-six blooms 
each, and two boxes of twenty-four blooms 
each, the latter packed for market, Mr. 
W. E. Wallace set up a magnificent lot of 
flowers, the varieties being Pink Delight 
and White Perfection. The flowers, as well 
as the packing, constituted an instructive 
feature of the show. Such work as this, 
while meriting the highest praise, is of great 
educational value, and deserves the fullest, 
encouragement. Mr. C. Englemann wros 
second in this class, having Carola and 
Regina (pink), which we regard as lacking 

• “In My Lady sGarden, ’ by Mr*. Richmond. London: 
Fisher Unwin, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 


petal texture. In the twenty-five bloom 
class (pale-pink varieties), Mr. Wallace was 
again first with Enchantress; Mr. G. Lange, 
Hampton, coming second with the same 
variety. Mr. Wallace was again in the front 
place with twenty-five bloome of a pink 
variety, such as Mrs. Burnett or Pink De¬ 
light, showing the latter in splendid form. 
Mr. Englemann was second with Al, a fine, 
deep coral-pink, a lovely shade of colour. 
For twenty-five blooms of Rose Pink En¬ 
chantress, Mr. Wallace, Mr. G. Lange, 
Hampton, and Mr. W. H. Lancashire, 
Guernsey, took the prizes in the order 
given, Mr. G. Lange taking the lead in the 
class for twenty-five blooms, one variety of 
Lawson or Afterglow shade, showing a 
superb lot of Mrs. C. W. Ward, a greatly 
improved Afterglow, in splendid form. 
Mr. G. Lange was also first for twenty-five 
blooms of any one white variety, having very 
fine flowers of White Perfection. Mr. Wal¬ 
lace was second with White Enchantress. 
For twenty-five blooms, one variety, scarlet, 
Mr. W. E. Wallace was again to the front 
with Britannia, a really grand lot. For a 
like number of any crimson variety, Mr. 
Englemann took the lead with Carola; 
second, Mr. W. H. Lancashire, with Pre¬ 
sident. These exhibitors changed places in 
the class for twenty-five blooms any other 
self, both showing Mikado. For a vase of 
fancy Carnations, twenty-five blooms, Mr. 
Englemann was first with his yellow-ground 
Harlequin, a very showy variety. For 
twelve blooms any variety not in commerce, 
Mr. Burnett, Guernsey, took the leading 
place with a superb pink-flowered variety, 
Messrs. Wells coming second with White 
House, a clove-scented variety. In the class 
for twelve blooms of J. Whitcomb Riley, 
Messrs. Wallace, Eaton Bray, G. Lange, 
Hampton, and C. Englemann, Saffron 
Walden, took the prizes in the order named. 
For a similar number of Scarlet Glow, 
Messrs. W. H. Lancashire, W. E. Wallace, 
and G. Lange took the prizes. For one 
vase decoratively arranged, Mr. W. E. Wal¬ 
lace was first, having Mav Day and four 
blooms of Carola among them. In the class 
for one basket of Carnations arranged for 
effect, Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, Han¬ 
over Square, were a long way ahead of all 
other competitors, employing Britannia and 
White Perfection chiefly, with Grasses, with 
excellent effect, the basket being about 4 feet 
high. These well-known florists were again 
first for the Carnation bouquet, arranging 
Mrs. H. Burnett with rare taste and skill. 
For the best collection of cut Carnations 
on a space 6 feet by 3 feet. Sir Randolph L. 
Baker, Bart., M.P. (gardener, Mr. A. E. 
Usher), was first, having a large number of 
the best-known varieties. The same exhi¬ 
bitor was likewise first for the six and three 
best Carnation plants in pots respectively; 
Lord Howard de Walden being second in the 
six class; Mr. C. F. Raphael being second 
in the class for three. Sir Daniel Gooch, 
Hylands Park, Chelmsford (gardener, Mr. P. 
Wilkinson), was the only exhibitor in the 
class for a semi-circular group of pot-grown 
plants occupying a space 25 feet square. 

Non-competitive groups.— There were 
several important exhibits under this head. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, bring¬ 
ing a lot which included Mrs. T. M. Crook 
(of reddish tone), Marchioness of Linlith¬ 
gow (white), Scarlet Glow, May Day, Black 
Chief, Britannia, White Perfection, Whit© 
Enchantress, Lady Alington, ana many 
seedlings. Mr. C. Englemann had a very 
showy exhibit at the western end of the half, 
and, in addition to yellow and yellow-ground 
seedlings, had a large number of those best 
known in commerce. La Mode—we pray it 
may never prove the fashion—of red-purple 
and elate colour, waa remarkable for the 
combination named, if nothing more. 
Andrew Carnegie (scarlet) was a simple con¬ 
fusion of fringed petals. Carola was excel¬ 
lent (rich, dark, and of good petal). Mr. 
Burnett, Guernsey, had a particularly good 
lot, showing Pluto (maroon), Mikado, R. F. 
Felton, Mrs. C. W. Ward (a glorified 
Afterglow with more of Laweon shad¬ 
ing), Orpheus (yellow ground fancy), and 
Counters of March (an improved En¬ 
chantress. Mr. G. Lange, Hampton, hi a 
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superb gathering, included J. Whitcomb 
Riley, May Day, Scarlet Glow, Mikado, 
White Perfection, Admiration (a fine pink- 
rose), Pink Enchantress, and many others. 

Certificated Varieties. 

First class certificates (American 
varieties).—Mr. C. W. Ward (cerise-pink), 
Pink Delight, Scarlet Glow, White House, 
and Unique (slate-purple). 

First-class certificates (English varie¬ 
ties).—R. F. Felton (pink) (Burnett); Lady 
Alington (salmon-rose) (Low and Co.). 

Awards of merit (English varieties).— 
Rex (light pink) (Englemann) ; Mrs. T. M. 
Crook (pale crimson, freckled deeper crim¬ 
son) (Low and Co.). These descriptions are 
those of the raisers. 

HINT3 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.- In moving evergreen 
trees and shrubs from sheltered positions to 
exposed ones, it will be well to fix up some 
temporary shelter on the exposed side for a 
time. If stout stakes are driven in, and 
some branches wound in between them, a very 
effective shelter can be created at a trifling 
expense. The same treatment may be given 
to groups of Roses as a temporary measure. 
There is often a difficulty in getting things 
to grow beneath trees. Before planting, 
some effort should be made to improve the 
site, by breaking up and deepening the soil, 
adding some of a better quality, if possible. 
The following evergreen and flowering shrubs 
will generally succeed: Hollies, Aucubas, 
Boxes, Berberis Aquifolium, Ruscus acu- 
le&tus, R. racemosu8, Evergreen Oaks, Hy¬ 
pericum calycinum (St. John’s Wort), Euony- 
mus in variety. Such Spiraeas as callosa, 
nana, alba, and Bumalda will make beauti¬ 
ful groups near the margins, and the bush or 
Tree-Ivy, dotted about near the margins, 
will be interesting. In many gardens there 
are attempts made to establish a rockery or 
fernery. These can be made exceedingly in¬ 
teresting features, and it is well to bear in 
mind that very interesting alpine and Fern 
gardens can be made with only moderate 
use of stones, if they are tastefully disposed. 
The thing that really matters is to so arrange 
the surface that the plants will grow. I 
have seen shady banks covered with hardy 
Ferns, without rockwork, that were very 
interesting. 

Fruit Kardtn.— There are still arrears of 
pruning and training to be seen to. Peaches 
and Morello Cherries are generally left to the 
last, as in the case of Peaches we want to be 
sure of cutting to a wood bud. Morello 
Cherries are commonly treated like Peaches, 
taking the crop on the young wood, as the 
fruit on the young wood is generally finer 
than oil spurs. Both Apricots and Peaches 
do best in a firm border not the firmness of 
unmoved soil, but from natural settlement or 
treading as we do not want gross wood. A 
loose border may be productive of long, 
thick, naked roots, but not fibres or the short- 
jointed growth which generally accompanies 
fibrous roots. The Duke Cherries do well on 
the Mahaleb stock, and make handsome pyra¬ 
mids, which are easily protected with nets ; 
but in my experience the Whitehearts and 
Bigarreaus are not so prolific, as they make 
too much growth, and are not so easily dealt 
with by root-lifting or pruning. More atten¬ 
tion is now given to fruit culture, and if the 
right site is selected and properly prepared, 
and the right kinds planted, there is profit in 
it, but the grading and packing may be im¬ 
proved. Something more might be done with 
brightly-coloured Apples and Crabs in orna¬ 
mental grounds. 

Vegetable garden.— The forcing gardener 
will now be starting the early Potatoes. 
Every gardener has nis favourite varieties. 
Sharpe’s Express and May Queen are good 
varieties. It is best to start with a moderate 
temperature. If grown in 10-incli pots, two 
sets in each pot, one stem to each will give 
good results, as there will be no small tubers. 
A night temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
will oe suitable. The temperature of the 
early Peach-house will suit if the pots can 
stand in a light position. They will be fit to 


dig earlier on & bed of leaves, and may be 
planted in rows 18 inches apart. They must, 
of course, be matted up at night. There will 
be a considerable demand now for forced Sea- 
kale, and space must be found for it, or a 
frame on a leaf bed must lx» given up to it. 
A moderate temperature will produce the 
best-flavoured Kale. A steady temperature 
of 55 degs. to CO deg S . will give good results. 
If more heat is used, the Kale may be weak 
and possibly tough. The old-fashioned way, 
with pots surrounded by fermenting mate¬ 
rials, principally leaves, is cheap, and the 
Kale is good and keeps well. All late Cauli¬ 
flowers and early Broccoli should be under 
cover now, as frost may come at any tune. In 
manuring the garden, attention will, of 
course, be given to the cropping of the land, 
as tap-rooted plants do not require manure 
now. 

Conservatory.—To keep this house bright 
now will require frequent changes. As 
Chrysanthemums go off they must l** removed 
to a cool-house and be cut down, to give 
strength to the cuttings. W here large flowers 
are wanted, every strong cutting should be 
taken and rooted now, preferably in single 
pots, but if there are many cuttings of each 
kind, they may be struck in boxes covered 
with squares of glass, the glass to be re¬ 
versed e.erv morning, to prevent damping. 
Among large plants, suitable for centres and 
backgrounds, are Palms, Camellias, Orange- 
trees, Araucarias, and other plants in tubs 
or planted out in the borders. I prefer these 
plants in tubs, as they can be placed outside 
in summer, and movable plants give so many 
opportunities for creating changes in the 
necessary arrangements. There is much 
value in having movable stands for setting 
up small plants, to bring them nearer the eye. 
Abutilons planted out come in useful as a back- 

round, or large plants may be grown in tubs. 

f placed outside in summer and pruned back 
in August, they will flower freely in winter, 
when there is a little warmth. The varie¬ 
gated Cobaea is a charming climber for a cool 
conservatory, as the young variegated shoots 
are very attractive festooning about in a 
lofty house. Good bushes of Luculia gratis- 
sima are very effective now, and will last 
some time. Good, bushy white Marguerites 
are also useful. Sparmannia africana 
(African Hemp) flowers freely at this season 
if the growth has been ripened outside in 
summer. Hibbertia dentata is a very useful 
yellow flowering shrub. Saxifraga sarmen- 
tosa tricolor is an interesting plant for a 
email basket. Nepeta Gleehoma variegata 
is a useful creeping plant for clothing the 
bottom of a basket. Night temperature, be¬ 
tween 45 degs. and 50 degs. 

Forcing-house. —This department will re¬ 
quire close attention to meet the demands 
likely to be made upon it at Christmas and 
the New Year. White flowers are always 
wanted. Trumpet Lilies, Lily of the Valley, 
white Azaleas, and double white Primulas are 
among the useful cutting flowers which can¬ 
not be improvised. As long as retarded 
crowns of Lily of the Valley can be obtained, 
they are more easily got into flower than the 
crowns now recently come to hand. I have 
forced Lily of the Valley plunged in a warm 
leaf-bed, and matted up till some progress 
had been made, as they start best in a Bub- 
dued light in a moist atmosphere. Tulips 
that were boxed early will soon start in a 
warm, rather dark place. Arum Lilies are 
sending up the spathes, but they want all the 
light they can have and plenty of moisture, 
with a little stimulant in it. jDeutzias, Spi¬ 
raeas, Lilacs, Dielytras, etc., will soon start 
now. 

Table and sideboard plants.— Where 
possible, these are best grown in a small 
house by themselves. In some gardens there 
are ranges of span-roofed Melon and Cucum¬ 
ber-houses, one or more of which can be 
given up through the autumn and winter to 
the table plants. Given a temperature of 
60 degs., nearly everything which requires 
warmth may be grown there. These will in¬ 
clude Crotons, neat plants in 5-inch pots; 
Dracaenas, bright-leaved varieties; small 
Palms, bright-flowered Begonias, Maiden-hair 
and other Ferns. Pane of Club Mosses come 


in useful for a change, of course. The pans 
are completely hidden with the sprays of 
Moss, and a few choice flowers can be in¬ 
serted in the Moss. Fashions change, and 
the materials should include enough to make 
frequent changes, so that during a week of 
parties fresh plants should be used every 
evening. The plants should be neat, fresh, 
and well grown. 

Cold-frames. —At this season, these are 
usually filled with Cauliflowers, Lettuces, En¬ 
dives, Carnations, Strawberries for forcing, 
and other hardy or half-hardy plants, whidi 
only require protection from severe frost. 
Things which require more protection than 
is given by glass can have coverings of mats or 
dry Fern-fronds. Calceolaria-cuttings will 
do very well in cold-frames, with a mat 
thrown over when the frost is severe. Late 
bulbs in boxes will be safe if matted up when 
severe weather sets in. Spanish Irises in 
boxes or planted out will be safe. This Irks 
will not force, hut, under the protection of 
glass, the flowers will come in succession, and 
a few boxes may be taken by-and-bye to a cold 
Peach-house to get a few earlier flowers, as 
they are so useful for cutting. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COKXHG WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December SGth. —Took out an old boiler that 
was leaking, and replaced it with a Mona. 
It is rather awkward when a boiler gives way 
in the middle of winter, and in breaking out 
the old tubes, I was rather astonished to see 
what a difference there was in the thickness 
of the metal of the tubes, and, of course, it is 
the thin, weak places that fail. The question 
noted is to ascertain if it is possible to 
make the tubes all of the same thickness. 
Special attention is given to the sweeping 
and cleaning out of flues. The fuel question 
is a serious one, and the management of the 
fires is important work, as there are openings 
for waste in this direction. 

December 21th. —The work is now regulated 
according to the weather. In bad weather 
there is work indoors, but turf-laying, rolling, 
and beating can be done, and dirty gravel 
walks and roads are being turned over. Pre¬ 
pared a new border for Figs against a south 
wall. We have a heap of clinkers and brick- 
rubbish that we are using for the founda¬ 
tion. When made from 8 inches to 9 inches 
deep and grouted in with lime, a firm, imper¬ 
vious bed the roots will not penetrate results. 

December 28th. —There is some pruning to 
do, and also some training, as the Peaches on 
walls have not yet been attended to, as these 
are generally left to the last. Spraying of 
orchard-trees is being done. Some people 
think spraying is better than grease-banding, 
but insects cause so much loss that their 
destruction will pay, even if both banding 
and spraying have to be done. 

December 29th. —Moved more Rhubarb, 
Seakale, and Chicory to Mushroom-house, 
and we have found it useful to move Endive 
to the 6ame place, to get it perfectly 
blanched- a few at a time, as required. 
Potted more Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s 
Seal, etc. Bulbs are moved to forcing-house, 
as required. Trenching and ridging find 
work for spare time. Turf, where worn, is 
being repaired, and gaps in box-edgings filled 
up. 

December 30th.—' The rubbish-yard is being 
cleared, and all waste matters worked into 
manurial compost, either through the agency 
of fire or otherwise. In many establishments 
the motor is taking the place of the horse, 
and we shall, perhaps, have to use more 
chemicals. More lime will be useful, and 
we are thinking of using more salt in com¬ 
bination with other things, and soot is & 
cheap manure. 

December 31st. —Prepared a new plan of 
kitchen garden, showing the arrangement of 
the crops for the coming year. A stock of 
large labels has also been provided. When 
cutting down a lot of Laurels, we saved all 
the stout pieces for this purpose, as, when 
smoothed, they are easy to write upon, and 
the wood is lasting. Pea-sticks have been 
carted home, and will be prepared during 
bad weather. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street , llolbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. ;4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/l// who wish their plants ' 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf , flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
iveek by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and othenvisc poor. We can undertake 
to name, only four varieties at a time. 


Whpn the seedlings appear prick them out. and when 
strong enough pot on singly. After they have begun 
to grow freely they should be well hardened off, and 
planted out in the open in May. When they come 
into bloom, select the best, and eave seed from those, 
and in this way you will soon have a good strain. 
In your case, we should say that, as you are desirous 
of making a good display in the coming summer, 
your best plan will be to procure bulbs, which may 
easily be started by laying in Cocoa-nut-fibre in 
February in a frame. When they have started well 
into growth harden them off and plant out as 
directed above. It is of no use to trouble about 
names, as a good strain can now be bad from aeed 
if obtained from a reliable source. 

Gloxinias from seed (Afat).-From the middle to 
the end of February is a good time to sow Gloxinia- 
seed in well-drained pots of sandy soil, shading from 
bright sun with Moss spread over the sheet of glass 
laid on the top of the pot. A gentle bottom-heat 
assists considerably in the germination of the seed. 
Directly the tiny plants show through the soil re¬ 
move the Moss, tilting the glass on one side to admit 
air. When the seedlings are large enough, prick 
them out into potB or pans filled with a mixture of 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand, standing them on a shelf 
close to the glass in a temperature of not less than 
GO dogs. When the plants have made four leaves 
place them singly in pots, 3} inches in diameter, in 
a similar but somewhat rougher compost. Keep the 
plants, when they have begun to grow freely, well 
supplied with water and near the glass to ensure a 
stocky growth. In these pots the plants will de¬ 
velop several flowers. After flowering, gradually dry 
the corms off and store them in a cool, dry place 
where the plants can remain without water until 
in February there are signs of their starting into 
growth, when they should be potted up and grown 
on in the way recommended for the seedlings. Take 
care that the soil never gets dry. as, if this happens, 
thrips, red-spider, and rust are liable to attack the 
leaves, and, if not destroyed, these pests will weaken 
the plants, and in the end kill them. 


HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.-A. y. L.-i, Glelchenia 6eml- 
vestita; 2, Glelchenia flabellata; 8, Pteris cretica 
albo-lineata; 4, Adiantum gracillimum; 5, Specimens 
insufficient. Kindly say what temperature vou can 

keep up in the house you refer to.- Brackens.- 

Ornithogalum lacteum. See note in our issue of 
May 28th, 1910, page 322, a copy of which can be 
had from the publisher, post free, for ljd.— 
A. J. B.—1, The Artillery-plant (Pilea muscosa); 2, 
Veltheimla viridifolium; 3, Asparagus deflex us; 4, 

Kalosanthes cocclnea.- J. Thompson.— 1. Coton- 

easter frigida: 2, Habrothamnus elegans; 3, Coelogyne 

cristata; 4, Epiphyllum truncatum.-C. Read.—1, 

Adiantum concinnum latum,* 2, Pteris serrulata cris¬ 
tata; 3, Pterfs tremula; 4, Pteris cretica albo lineata. 


Names of fruits.— C. Hooper.—Apples: 1 , 

Wellington; 2, Crimson Queening; 8, Lady Henniker; 

Rymer.- F. H.— Apple: 1, Winter Hawthornden; 

2, Old Nonpareil; 3, Rihston; Pear: 4, Durondeau.- 

H'. IF.—Apples: 1 , Blenheim Orange; 2, Mabbot'a 

Pearmain; 3, Stunner; 4, Cox’s Orange Pippin.- 

It. A.—Apple M inch all Crab; Pear Brown Beurri.—■ 
Cambridge. -Apples: 1, 8triped Beaufln; 2, French 
Crab; 8, Golden Noble; 4, Small Blenheim Orange. 

- S— Pears: 1, Catillac; 2, Beurr6 Bose; Apples: 3, 

Crimson Queening; 4, Alfriston.- 0. W.— Apples: 1, 

Blenheim Orange; 2, Warner's King; 8, Stunner; 4, 

King of the Pippins.- Chester.— Apples: 1, Golden 

Pippin; 2. Golden Noble; Pears: 3, Chaumontel; 4, 

Bcurr6 Hardy. - M. Simpson.— Apples : 1, Rymer; 2, 

Bramley’s; 3, Stone’s Apple (syn. Loddington); 4. 

Wellington.- F. Moore. - Apples: 1, Mfere do 

Manage; 2, Fearil's Pippin; Pears: 3, Beurr6 Hardy; 

4, Brown Beurre.-H’.-Apples: 1, Tower of Glamis; 

2, Old Nonpareil; 8, Red or Winter Hawthornden; 
4, Leathercoat Russet. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Stephanotis. treatment of (IF.).—Do not allow 
your Stephanotis to get dry. as this causes the 
leaves to turn yellow, from which they take a long 
lime to recover. Of course, the plant will need con¬ 
siderably less water than it does in the summer, but 
in the case of evergreens, like the Stephanotis, the 
effects of drought are more lasting than with plants 
whose leaves are quickly renewed. 

Banromatum guttatum (G. TFooJ). -This is the 
botanical name of the plant to which the English 
name of Monarch of the East has been given. The 
bulb will flower without any soil or water. When 
the flowering is over it should be potted, when it 
will develop leaves and roots. It is only a curiosity, 
and of no value in the house, as the unpleasant 
odour from the flowers would soon cause you to get 
rid of it. It is allied to the Arums. 


Sweet Peas, sowing in winter (F. G.).— In 
some warm districts one may sow Sweet Peas in the 
autumn and be successful, but there is always the 
lisk of severe weather and mice and other peste 
destroying them. You can a<ssist them by protecting 
with coal-ashes along each side and putting some 
small bushy stakes to them. The better way is to 
raise in pots under glass in spring, and plant out, 
sowing in the open air in the ucsiial way, and thiu 
maintaining a succession of bloom. 

Fseonr-buds failing (S. G .).—The most probable 
cause of the failure, seeing tlie plants are quite 
healthy, is that they have been caught bv late 
spring frosts, and which, in an open position 'in the 
district from which you write, would be attended by 
more serious results. Occasionally, the plants suffer 
from a fungoid disease, but in this case three or 
more inches of stem are also blackened. Should it 
again occur, please send samples of the buds with 
a little piece of stem attached. You give us no idea 
as to the quantity of sulphate of ammonia you have 
used for the plants, hence we are unable to say 
whether this is overdone. 

Yellow Flag Iris (II. 11. Moore ).-The cutting 
down with scythe as you suggest, would materially 
weaken the plants and in time bring about their 
destruction, the more quickly if the young shoots are 
cut down so soon as tall enough. If allowed to 
mature or to even approach that state a new rhizome 
wul have formed to carrv on the work another year. 
Digging them out, if this is possible in the case, 
would be the better way, or would it be possible at 
any period of the year to get the plough to work, 
urul in tins way cut them out? If the plants are 
not, actually in water, a few handfuls of common 
fait following the cutting down might- further help 


Aspidistra in bad health (E.). — Your ph, 
evidently requires repotting, which you will have 
defer until the end of March or early in Api 
Leaves that split and are turning yellow most f 
quently continue to do thia, and in the end die < 
particularly if the start m from the point of the le 
Ion do not say how long the plant has been in t 
present pot and soil. Perhaps you have been kec 
mg the plant too wet and allowed the water 
stand in the saucer, which would cause the failu 
When you do pot give plenty of drainage and s 
not overloaded with manure, and pot firmly. T 
Aspidistra (3 quite content in a dark corner a fc 
that renders it doubly valuable for rooms. 

Begonias, tuberous-rooted CVaO.-You c 
either purchase dried bulbs from n good grower a 
start them yoursclf-say, next Februarv-or bnv 
packet of seed. The bulbs can now' be had* 
separate colours. If you prefer to raise vour o' 
seedling*, sow towards the end of January or eai 
ip February in a well-drained pot or pan Ailed wi 
light eandy aoll. which must be well moistened bef< 
•owing. Place the pan on a gentle hotbed or in 
warm-house to hasten the germination of the ee< 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Winter Sweet (Ghimonanthns fragrans) 
not flowering (M. Gray).-A great mistake in the 
culture of this winter-flowering shrub is that it Ls 
pruned at the wrong season of the vear. As the 
blossoms are produced on the previous season’s 
growth, pruning should be attended to when the 
flowering is over. Then the shoots that have bloomed 
should be cut back to the main branches and when 
growth again commences abundance of young shoots 
will be made that will flower the following season. 
These, again, should be pruned in the same way as 
those that preceded them. A few twigB with blooms 
on them placed in a room last a long time. No harm 
is done to the shrub by cutting these twig6, as in 
the ordinary course of treatment thev would be cut 
away after the flowers have faded. 

Jasminum nudiflorum, pruning (J. Brown).- 
Thts flowers on the young wood, and if pruned hard 
a good many of the blossoms would be cut away 
unless the cutting in were done immediately after 
flowering. The best time to prune is earlv in spring 
By doing this and allowing the plant to have its own 
way. lung flowering sprays will be obtained. In mild 
it often blooms in December, but the usual 
time is from the beginning to the end of January, 
ct should always have a warm, sunny aspect against 
a wall if possible. 


on Tines (J. J.).—Cleaning the rod 
or the V ines avails but little in exterminating thi 
pest. When you prune the Vines you must remov 
all the pruning* and leaves and burn them. Yo 
must also scrub every part of the house with hoilin 
water, hmewash the walls, and clear off nil the sui 
face soil burying it previous to adding fresh soil t 
the border. If during the following summer an 
mealy-bug appears, touch them with a small brusl 
dipped into methylated spirit. If you have in th 
house any plants badly infeeted with mealy-bug w 
should advise you to burn them. Perseverance h th 
great factor in clearing out this pest. 


^orm* in lawn (.Van’s).—Lime-water is the be 
remedy. Pour 2 gallons of water on 1 lb. of unslakf 
"P? e - lf - v ,? u want more nee the same proportion 
Star tins well up, and let the liquid stand for fort 
eight hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquj 
through a rosed waterpot during damp weather 
the weather is dry give a good soaking of the lim 
water on the evening following that on which a goc 
watering has been given. This will bring the worn 
to the surface, when they may be swept up an 
cleared away. v v 


Messrs. Jas. Veitcr and Sons, Ltd., Chekea.— 
Seeds for 1911; List of Chrysanthemums. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Amoteurs’ Guide in 
Horticulture for 1911. 

Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge.-Seed Cata¬ 
logue for 1911. 

Dobbie AND Co., Edinburgh. — .Seed Catalogue for 
1911. 

Godfrey and Sons, Exmouth, Devon.— Descriptive 
List of Rnr and Select Chrysanthemums 1911. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDEN8 
AND PLANTS. 


We like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prise. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not he 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The monthly committee meet¬ 
ing of this society was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, on Monday evening, December 12th, 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis in the chair. Three 
new members were elected, making a total 
of seventy for the year. Various cheque* 
were drawn for members entitled by age to 
withdraw from their account. llie com¬ 
mittee hope that many voung gardeners will 
join the society in the tfew Year. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. Borden .-Tour Plumbago la attacked badly 
mealy-bug The best way to get rid of it will be 
cut it and the Heliotrope down and bum the pru 
in^s. Have the house thoroughly cleaned and i 
painted. See reply to “ J. J„” re “ Mealy-bug . 
Vines. — W. M. Crowfoot .—Schlnus molle requir 
a greenhouse, and will not stand the winter with vc 
--‘ W * *• Courage -Any of the Mossy Saxifragi 
lufted Pansies, Anemone blanda. Anemone apennin 
Anemone fulgena, Anemone Robinsoniana, or Cai 
panula ca-spitosa should answer vour purpose - 
Madame Butterfly . — See reply to' Mrs. Higgs 
’’ Malrnnison Carnations,” in our issue of Decei 

her 17th, page 75G.- Geo. N. Macnnmarn.— S 

article “ Some late-flowering Chrysanthemums ” 

this issue, page 771.- E. We*ton .-In reply to yo 

question about Weigcla fruit*, some mistake mu 
have been made, for they are nothing like those . 
Cydonia (Pyrus) japonica. They are email and dr 
and would be of no uee for cooking. If yon send i 
a branch with fruit of the plant you have in min 
we will endeavour to determine It and give vou tl 
Information you require. 


Peter Barr memorial fund.— Bearing in 
mind the considerable sum of money that 
would have to be invested for the purpose of 
providing a gold Peter Barr memorial medal 
annually, to be awarded in connection with 
work among Daffodils, the executive com¬ 
mittee of the above fund recently resolved 
to obtain a Peter Barr memorial cup, to 
take the place of the proposed medal, and to 
be held for one year by the person honoured. 
This will still carry out the principle of the 
original idea. It will obviate the necessity 
of forming a memorial trust, and will permit 
of a larger sum being handed over to the 
Royal Gardeners’ OrpYian Fund. The Barr 
Memorial Fund will not be closed immedi¬ 
ately, therefore those who have not yet done 
so are invited to send their subscriptions 
to the treasurer, Mr. H. B. May, V.M.H., 
Chingford. Essex. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Variegated Cout weed.— I was pained 
to see the name of this odious plant in j 
Gardening Illustrated last week. I do 
not know a more terrible plant to get rid of 
than the green form ; and what beauty the 
variegated form has, goodness knows. In 
any shape, neither plant should ever be 
allowed into the garden.—W. 

Seeds germinating In seed-pods.—I was 
surprised to see a Cistus covered with what 
appeared to be fresh, young growth. On 
examination, I found the seed-pods full of 
seedlings, from a half to three-quarters of an 
inch in length. I Ruppose this is owing to 
the very warm weather. The plant is a 
seedling from Cistus crispus.—E. Charles 
Buxton, Bettws-y-Cocd. 

8alads to eat. —I really must protest 
again against “Priscilla’s” notions of a 
salad. I thought the last plant in the world 
to u«e for this purpose would be the Sorrel, 
which has in it eo much oxalic acid, and Is 
most unfit to be eaten raw. Imagine anyone 
going to a Sorrel-bed for a salad when fresh 
and good Lettuces are at hand. The Sorrel 
is for the cook, and even then it is of 
doubtful value.—W. 

Centropogon Luoyanus.— This is too sel¬ 
dom seen in gardens, although in bloom at 
this season, when its bright rose-carmine 
tubular flowers are welcome. It is easily 
raised from cuttings in the spring. Better 
results are always obtainable from young 
plants, which are more vigorous andproduce 
finer flowers than old examples. The bril¬ 
liant colour of the flowers of the Centropogon 
is at this season desirable as a relief to the 
ordinary forced things one sees in stoves and 
greenhouses. 

A beautiful late - flowering single 

Chrysanthemum.— At the last meeting of 
the Floral Committee of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society of the present year, held at 
Essex Hall, Strand, London, W.C., on Mon¬ 
day, December 19th, a beautiful new single- 
flowered variety named Emily Smith was 
awarded a first-class certificate. It is a 
bright yelljw sort, that reminds one of a 
Doronicum with two rows of petals ; the form 
is beautiful, and the medium-sized flowers 
are developed on freely-flowered sprays, so 
valuable for indoor decoration. It is the 
best late-flowering single of a yellow colour 
I have seen. Mr. Philip Ladds, of Swanley 
Junction, Kent, was the exhibitor.—E. G. 

Araucaria imbricata fruiting:.— Seeing 
the paragraph in a recent issue of 
Gardening Illustrated about the 
Araucaria fruiting, it may interest some 
of your readers to know that I have a 
tree over 42 feet high. It has always had 
many of the large globular cones on it during 
the fifteen' years I have known it. 8ome 
cones fall each autumn or winter, making a 
great Utter. Eight years ago I noticed some 


seeds (nine or ten), looking red and thick, 
quite different from the others. I had them 
sown, and have eight young trees, whose 
growth is very slow. There is only one other 
Araucaria within many miles. That is a 
male tree, and, as the bird flies, it is fully a 
quarter of a mile distant from mine.—J. L. 
Wilkin, Bose Ash, North Devon. 

The Dwarf Muehlenbeckla (Muehlen- 
beckia axillaris).—Two of the few Muehlen- 
beckias we have in cultivation are of climb¬ 
ing habit, and are useful either for clothing 
a low wall or trellis or for trailing over 
roekwork or a steep bank; but the one 
under notice, M. axillaris, is of a closer 
habit of growth, and forms a neat little plant 
of about 9 inches high. The whole plant 
has a quiet, modest beauty, derived only 
from its foliage and habit. It is a neat 
little subject for planting as undergrowth 
to other and taller plants, and will be found 
very useful for such early flowers as the 
Daffodil or the Spring Snowflake, the ever¬ 
green leaves of the Muehlenbeckia saving 
the blooms from disfigurement. It is hardier 
with me than M. complexa, and will, I be¬ 
lieve, stand the winter throughout the 
greater part of the United Kingdom.—S. A. 

New forms of Hydrangea Hortensia.— 
The following six new varieties of Hydrangea 
Hortensia have been brought out this year 
by M. Moulliere, of Vendome (Loir et Cher): 
Beaute Vendomoise, described as vigorous, 
with large flowers, each between 3 inches and 
4 inches in diameter, colour white, tinged 
with carmine; Baby Bimbenet, a vigorous 
dwarf kind, with bright rosy flowers—an ideal 
plant for borders, and very free-flowering ; 
La Perle, a strong, very free-flowering kind ; 
La France, a vigorous kind, with handsome 
corymbs and large serrated flowers, colour 
white and rose ; Louis Moulliere, as vigorous 
as H. Otaksa, but more free-flowering, the 
flowers beautifully cut; and Mme. G. Allery, 
with the habit and growth of Souvenir de St. 
Claire. The flowers are large, serrated at 
the edges, the colour a bright rose. 

Dividing Polyanthuses.— At page 737, 
*'E. B. S.” gives good advice as to how to 
use these, but I cannot agree with him when 
he recommends them to be divided. This 
method has almost gone out of use, and 
rightly so, I think, seeing how reliable they 
are from seed. I grow many thousands 
every year, and have given up dividing. 
Few spring flowers make such a fine 
show and last so long. The Aubrietias 
make a good setting to them. The same 
may be said of Narcissi mixed with them, 
but in this case the Polyanthuses form 
the base, the Narcissi rising through them. 
Another method of forwaraing them into 
bloom 19 to prepare a hot-bed with leaves, 
etc., placing a frame over it. On this 
they can be placed in boxes or pots. By 
removing the lights on fine days, they retain 
their colour and vigour. Plants thus grown 
are, I think, far more lasting and beautiful 
than the Chinese Primulas,— J. Crook. 


8peclmen Chrysanthemums. — I have 
read with much interest the remarks on 
these by “Visitor,” p. 750, and fail to see 
why these magnificent plants should be 
tabooed altogether. I am sure, if “Visitor” 
were to see a plant of Miss Maud Jefferies 
which I have at present, carrying thirty fine 
white flowers, some of which are 5 inches 
across, he would not be quite so ready to 
condemn this mode of cultivation. I quite 
agree that the plants which used to be grown 
and trained on wire frames to such a nicety 
are not desirable objects for the conservatory 
or exhibition. Much as I admire the smaller 
plants, I am not going to give up the growing 
of specimens. It is quite possible to have 
in 10-inch pots single plants from 3 feet to 
4 feet high, carrying fifty to sixty good-sized 
disbudded flowers, which should be simply 
tied out in os natural a manner as possible.— 
F. Bradbrook. 

Fats!a japonlca. —This is much more 
hardy than many persons suppose. In a sea¬ 
side town in Hampshire there are some grand 
specimens growing in the open air. One 
huge plant, to my knowledge, has grown in 
the same corner for twenty-five years, and it 
is now in fine health, measuring about 

6 feet in diameter and the same in height. 
There is a still finer specimen growing in a 
border at the corner of a mansion in the 
same town. This plant measures more than 

7 feet across, but is not quite 6 feet high. 
The owner asked me to go and look at it 
recently, and said he had been advised to 
prune it hard back, and wished to have my 
advice. I told him to leave well alone, the 
plant being in every way a perfect one, and 
it would be a pity to meddle with it. There 
are many more, some growing in very ex¬ 
posed places, and all flower very freely. I 
find that the best and most bushy specimens 
are those growing in a mixture of loam, 
sand, and old mortar-rubble.— Bourne Vale. 

Carrya elllptlca. —Although not so abso¬ 
lutely hardy in every quarter as many would 
like, Garrya elliptica is much hardier than 
many have been led to believe, and it will 
thrive as a bush in gardens where it is never 
tried except on a wall. In bush form it is 
more ornamental than on a wall, and even 
in East Lothian it has been thus treated 
with the happiest results. In cold districts 
it has been cut to the ground in severe 
winters, but it will, as a rule, start afresh 
and make even finer bushes than before. A 
little shelter is advisable from the coldest 
winds, so that the long, silvery catkins and 
handsome, dark leaves may be protected as 
far as possible from the effects of the 
weather. Apart from the beauty and value 
of the catkins and leaves of Garrya ellfp- 
tica outdoors in winter, the catkins are use¬ 
ful when cut for the house. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to arrange the sprays in such a manner 
that the long catkins can be properly seen 
and thus give the grace they can afford to 
the combination with Holly and other ber¬ 
ried shrubs, with which they go so well. 
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The Garrya sprays can also be associated 
well with Chrysanthemums, and the effect 
of the silvery catkins and the coloured 
flowers of the Chrysanthemums when taste* 
fully and loosely arranged cannot fail to 
please the most fastidious.—A. 

Dftphnes. —Daphne Mezereum is a very old 
favourite, especially with cottagers, but it 
is not grown so extensively as it deserves. 
The Daphnes generally thrive best in a 
rather light, sandy, peaty soil, but D. Meze¬ 
reum will grow and blossom very freely in 
ordinary loam. In a village in Hampshire 
this variety grows well in many cottage gar¬ 
dens, some of the plants being quite veterans, 
flowering most profusely in north borders, 
close to the walls of the houses. In such 
positions the plants bloom very early in 
March each year. The hardy evergreen 
Daphnes are charming in the front part of a 
shrubbery, but they should not be planted 
too close to the roots of Rhododendrons, else 
the latter will rob them of moisture and cause 
a very stunted growth. I have grown D. 
odora and D. odora rubra successfully for 
many years in an open bed in a warm corner 
facing the south. The plants have not made 
much growth, but they have flowered mode¬ 
rately well every year, and the fragrance of 
their blossoms is very much appreciated.— 
G. G. B. 

Kramer’s Lily (Lllium Kramerl).— Many 
amateurs think that Lilies cannot be planted 
after the New Year, and if the bulbs cannot 
be procured from the dealer before the be¬ 
ginning of January that it is too late for 
planting. Many Lilies, however, and 
Lilium Krameri among the number, can be 
planted from October to March, and a word 
in favour of this Lily may be useful, 
although it is one with which many fail. 
It is a charming plant, flowering in July, 
and giving rather trumpet-shaped flowers on 
stems about 15 inches or a little more high. 
The lovely blooms are of a delicate shade 
of pink, and it is one of the least common 
of Liliums in gardens. It is one of the 
species which seems to do well in a poor, 
rather dry soil in half-shade. Purchasers 
need not be disappointed if the bulbs they 
obtain are small, as those of this Lily are 
generally. At one time many of the ‘bulbs 
travelled badly, but this difficulty has been 
largely overcome, and sound bulbs are not 
so difficult to obtain. They should be 
planted from 4 inches to 6 inches deep.— 

Apple Golden Noble. —Some of our good 
old Apples are apt to be thrust on one side, 
the variety in question being one of those. 
There is supposed to be some confusion con¬ 
cerning the nomenclature of Golden Noble 
and Waltham Abbey Seedling, but the two 
are quite distinct. The former is almost as 
round as an Orange, although flatter, and 
perfectly even in outline, the skin of a clear 
golden colour. Waltham Abbey Seedling is 
more conical, and not so clear in the skin. 
The Btalk of Golden 'Noble is shorter and 
stouter than that of W 7 altham Abbey Seed¬ 
ling. This latter point may seem of minor 
significance to some people, but more fruits 
are determined from the stalk end than the 
eye end. Golden Noble is a splendid Apple 
either for market or home rse. It forms a 
very handsome and prolific standard, a style 
it is- admirably adapted for. It should be 
worked on a rather low stem. No pruning is 
necessary, as it bears freely on the ends of 

£ ,^ 3 * Ifc is ? Iso rem *rkably prolific on 

the English Paradise stock, and is in use from 
the time of gathering until February.—T. 

Calceolaria Chelidonfoid88. — Reference 
to thus Calceolaria in some recent numbers 
of Gardening Illustrated reminds me of 
a similar experience. Nearly thirty years 
ago the late Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, 
iceeived from South America some seed 
under the name of Calceolaria pinnata. It 
was sown in the Ashburnham branch 
nursery, and the plants plunged out-of-doors, 
there they produced a quantity of seed, 
and self-sown seedlings cropped up in every 
imaginable position, so that up to the time 
of that portion of the nursery being dis¬ 
posed of and built over it was a common 
weed everywhere. It was a plant of erect 


growth, with pinnate leaves of a rather 
clammy nature, and when favourably 
situated would reach a height of about a 
foot, with a profusion of pale-yellow flowers. 
In the crevices of stones it would also hold 
its own, and flower and produce seed, but 
under such starved conditions it would only 
reach a height of 2 inches to 3 inches. It 
was certainly a very pretty little plant, and 
often attracted the attention of visitors.—X. 


Apple Newton Wonder. —The reference to 
the Apple Newtown Pipnin in a recent num¬ 
ber reminds one to caution buyers at this 
season, when planting is in full swing, not to 
confuse it with the variety named at the head 
of this note. The one is the American Apple 
illustrated on page 719, and, although of 
excellent quality when it reaches this 
country, can hardly be recommended for 
home planting except when it can have the 
benefit of a wall, and even then it is somewhat 
erratic, certainly not combining the cropping 
qualities and flavour of Ribston and Margil. 
The other is of recent introduction, and in 
its season one of the best; indeed, a friend 
who grows cordons remarkably well tells me 
he should certainly include it even in a email 
collection, as, under this system, growth is 
stocky and close, fruit-buds are freely pro¬ 
duced, and the crop heavy and consistent. 
Size depends on the grower, as, if freely 
thinned, the fruits will come very large, but 
medium shinning results in average-sized 
fruit of the Wellington type. We have a 
fair number of first-rate late Apples now in 
commerce, but a sort that combines the 
above good qualities, and will keep sound 
and good until spring is well advanced, cer¬ 
tainly ranks with the best of recent introduc¬ 
tions.—E. B. S. 

Anemone baldonsls. —Popular as are the 

Anemones, there are yet several species 
which have only become known to a few out 
of the many cultivators of rock plants. 
Others would do well to pay a little atten¬ 
tion to the charming Anemone baldensis (the 
Mount Baldo Windflower), a delightful little 
plant. It is a true rock-garden plant. Not 
difficult to grow under proper conditions, it 
is yet troublesome to keep in health. Given 
a crevice of the rockery, with some good 
peat about it and in partial shade, it will 
probably thrive and give many days of de¬ 
light. It is so little seen that a description 
may attract some notice to it and give some 
idea of its intrinsic beauties. It has pretty, 
biternate leaves, with many-parted segments, 
and from amid these rise little 6-inch stems, 
each bearing a dainty flower, white inside 
and tinged with pale pink on the outside. 

It has been well likened to a delicate single 
Chrysanthemum, and the comparison is, 
perhaps, as good as it is possible to conceive, 
although the Anemone has about it a refine¬ 
ment not possessed by the Chrysanthemum. 

It is not one of the tap-rooters, but can be 
transplanted more readily than they—a satis¬ 
factory feature, where so many of the Wind¬ 
flowers of the class to which it belongs are 
difficult to move on account of their tap¬ 
roots. This Mount Baldo Anemone is quite 
hardy, and is increased readily by means of 
seeds, although its scarcity would not indi¬ 
cate that it is so easily propagated.— S. 
Arnott. 

The hardiness of evergreen 8hrub8.— The 

mention of Escallonia macrantha on page 718, 
and the accompanying note, remind one that 
two of the very best of our evergreen shrubs 
—this Escallonia and the Mexican Orange- 
flower (Choisya ternata)—are not quite hardy 
in all parts of England—or, rather, in 
all parts of the British Isles—and it is 
probable that there are places where neither 
would come unscathed through a severe win¬ 
ter, as in the manner indicated in a district 
in Scotland. I have known places where 
they have been practically unhurt for many 
winters, except, perhaps* a searing of the 
tender shoots, and then came a season when 
they were badly cut. The fact is that both 
plants like a fairly dry situation, with a 
rather light soil (a sandy loam suits them 
admirably). Here the growth is firm, short, 
and stocky, and flower-buds firm and close, 
oe opposed to long, succulent growth, which 
is very susceptible to severe frost. It is 


frost of exceptional severity following a dull, 
damp summer (the latter conducive to rank 
growth, especially in low-lying situations), 
that is responsible for the damage. Fortu¬ 
nately, both shrubs are amenable to a fairly 
free use of the knife, and if this is applied 
judiciously, they will break away and soon 
cover any bare places. I should not, how¬ 
ever, advise planting either in low places, 
where moisture, both atmospheric and in the 
soil, is long retained, and the soil itself is 
rather on tne heavy side. Given such natu¬ 
ral conditions, and still a desire to include 
these shrubs in the collection, it ie advisable 
to use a little drainage in the way of broken 
bricks or clinkers, to substitute a bit of 
lighter soil, and raise the collar of the plants 
a trifle above the surrounding level. Both 
make most charming evergreen wall plants, 
even when not in flower. The rich foliage 
is very handsome, and in such situations 
they are very seldom nipped, even in the 
most severe winters. Also, such positions 
are very favourable to propagation by layers, 
young shoots that will make strong plants 
if left for twelve months before severance 
rooting readily in light soil. A form of ma¬ 
crantha known as sanguinea has deeper- 
coloured flowers than the type.—E. B. S. 

The Orange - flowered Bitter Vetoh 

(Orobus aurantius).—Much scarcer than at 
one time, Orobus or Lathyrus aurantius is 
yet a plant which should be seen frequently 
m the border or rock garden. Possibly, it 
has been overpraised and its colouring de¬ 
picted as brighter than it really is, but a 
little allowance is often necessary from cata¬ 
logue descriptions, and the hue is so dis¬ 
tinct from anything else among the Bitter 
Vetches that we ought to bear it in mind 
when considering what plants we should add 
to our gardens this spring. The flowers are 
generally described as bright orange, but I 
should modify this by saying that the pre¬ 
cise hue is almost that we call “old gold.” 
These flowers are of the characteristic form 
of those of the other Bitter Vetches, and 
are produced freely, in early summer, on 
a plant about 2 feet high. It does not 
reach this height in poor soil, and in the 
rock garden can bo kept to about a foot 
high by putting it in stony, hard soil, which 
it docs not appear to resent except by not 
growing so tall—no disadvantage in the rock 
garden. It is, I believe, a Portuguese plant, 
but may be found in other parts of South 
Europe for anything I know. Propagation 
is effected by seeds or by division in spring. 
O. aurantius is perfectly hardy, bo far as my 
long experience would show, and it is suffi¬ 
ciently distinct and pleasing to merit a place 
in most gardens.—S. Mead. 

The Pearmain family of Apples.—A 
difference of opinion as to the Pearmain 
family of Apples, referred to in Gardening 
Illustrated early in the current year, was 
recalled last week by a couple of varieties 
respectively from Sussex and Devon, which I 
received, and, although possessing charac¬ 
teristics of Claygate and Winter Pearmain, 
were yet, in some respects, unlike those 
varieties, and were strangers to me. I am 
not inclined to abate one iot of the praise 
given to these good old English Apples in the 
initial note of the correspondence above 
quoted. Next to Ribston, Cox’s, and Margil, 
they rank among the best—at least, three of 
them—Claygate, Winter, and Mannington. 
The object of the present note was not, how¬ 
ever, to revive any question of quality, but 
rather to call attention to the number of 
different forms of the family scattered 
through the country, retaining flavour, also 
colour and texture of flesh, but differing con¬ 
siderably in eize, shape, and exterior colour¬ 
ing. In this latter respect, for instance, the 
two samples I have are quite distinct. A 
first-rate fruit of Winter Pearmain is very 
handsome. Besides nearly a score of varie¬ 
ties catalogued by first-class firms', there are 
different forms in most of our leading fruit 
counties, many of them probably seedlings 
from the old sorts, for when we remember 
that Lho first mention of the variety dates 
back nearly 700 years, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that many really good, but prac¬ 
tically unknown, sorts are in ecistence.-— 

B. 
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attention than is bestowed upon them at the 
present time, if not on account of their 
flower#, for their various and pleasant odours. 
The following are some of the best: P. 
radula, miscalled the Oak-leaf, is now and 
then used for bouquets, but it is not the beet 


pleasantly-scented dwarf trailing plant ; P. 
frngrans. Nutmeg-scented, dwarf, and glau¬ 
cous ; P. tomentosum, with Peppermint- 
scented, woolly leaves; P. citriodorum, 
lemon-scented, and a compact grower; and 
P. quereifolium, here figured, the black spot 
in the leaf of which forms a conspicuous 
feature. We have also P. glutinosum. as 
good a fly-catcher as any Dionnea. For 
those who are fond of studying varieties of 
foliage, I know of no genus more interesting 
in that respect than the Pelargonium. Some 
of its species have tuberous stems or roots, 
while others are covered with spines almost 
like a Cereus, others, again, having foliage 
resembling that of the Oak, Fern, Vine, etc. 
If any of the above are planted out during the 
summer, they grow very freely, but the leaves 
flag directly they are cut, which is not the 
case with those grown in pots, and conse¬ 
quently pot-grown plants are really more 
useful than much larger specimens grown in 
the open ground. The leaves of most of 
them, apart from their fragrance, are 
prettily crisped or cut. 

Besides the above, there are a few others, 
forms of the old Unique, and all of them, 
apart from their agreeably-scented leaves, 
have very showy flowers. One of the best of 
this class is Rollisson’s Unique, which forms 
a plant of a loose, rambling habit, so that it 
is generally grown secured to a trellis either 
made of wire, or a few sticks are put round 
the edge of the pot and tied together at tho 
top, thus forming a cone. When a specimen 
like this is well clothed with foliage, it is 
scarcely ever without blooms, and, if kept in 
a warmer place than a greenhouse, it will 
flower throughout the winter. Besides this, 
it can be employed either as a pillar or rafter 
plant; but perhaps it is seen to the greatest 
advantage when grown in hanging baskets. 
The flowers are of a rich crimson-purple 
6 hade, but there are other varieties with 
magenta, red, and bright crimson-coloured 
flowers, while those of Unique itself are deep 
lilac. T. 


SCENTED LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 
These were at one time favourite plants, but 
now seem to be almost forgotten, as one may 


TOO MANY VARIETIES OF 
CARNATIONS. 

The difficulty of making a selection of 
Carnations, 6ays “C.” (page 718) is becoming, 
as with Roses and Michaelmas Daisies, a 
matter of serious concern. It seems rather 
early to complain about too many varieties 
of Carnations, especially so soon after they 
have become established favourites. Carna¬ 
tions are as yet only in their infancy. Some 
are disposed to believe they will largely dis¬ 
place Chrysanthemums, but I doubt thie, for 
a season at any rate. Carnations may take 
the place of large exhibition blooms with 
some growers, trade and otherwise, but there 
is room for both. The progress made by 
seed-raising and croes-fertilising is evident 
in the Carnation of to-day. What one might 
reasonably complain of, as far as the amateur 
is concerned, is the retention in catalogues 
of old varieties. Winter-flowering or Tree- 
Carnations are by no means of recent date or 
origin, but the advent of the extensively- 
boomed American Mrs. T. W. Lawson seems 
to have given a fillip to Carnation growing. 
A a the trade makes extensive displays at the 
summer and autumn exhibitions, visitors can 
easily, and without catalogue aid, chooM* 
just those kinds that best satisfy their tasto 
and fancy. It is true the culture of Carna¬ 
tions is by no means easy, nor perfectly 
understood by everyone, and it is also true 
that they have not the adaptability of some 
plants in the hands of the inexperienced. 
Some varieties grow more freely than others, 
and the same may be said of their disposition 
to flower, while disease troubles beset tho 
path of many, particularly if the structure 
and cultural methods are not right. Carna¬ 
tions dislike coddling once they are rooted 
and set growing, and most growers nowadays 
devote a structure exclusively to them, be¬ 
cause it is found they do not thrive when 
mixed up with other greenhouse plants. A 
dry, airy structure, from which frost can 
easily be excluded, is that needed for Carna¬ 
tions. To force them weakens their consti¬ 
tution, unduly extends their growth, and, 
correspondingly, reduces the size and beauty 
of. the flowers. West Wilts. 


A sweet-scented Pelargonium (P. quereifolium) in ornamental rase in L;vly Falmouth’s garden 
at Mereworth Castle, Kent. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


go into many gardens without finding any of 
them, or, at all events, only a few stunted 
specimens. They perteinly deserve more 


scented form. The following are some of the 
best: P. crispum, lemon-scented, an erect- 
growing, compact kind ; P. odoratiesimum, a 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Watering Camellias.— Many who have 
attended to their Camellias during the sum¬ 
mer and autumn are apt to cause themselves 
irreparable loss in the matter of bloom by 
neglecting to water them properly at this 
season. Those rules which apply to most 
hard-wooded plants with respect to watering 
in the winter do not hold good in the case of 
Camellias. They must not be allowed to get 
dry, and if they once become so, water them 
twice in the interval of a day, so that the 
balls may become thoroughly saturated. In 
dull, damp weather, when judging in the ordi¬ 
nary manner is deceptive, tap the pot; a clear 
ringing sound denotes the necessity of a good 
moistening. Bud-dropping ie extremely 
vexatious, and a want of moisture at the roots 
and a too-confined atmosphere are fertile 
sources of mischief in this way.—T. 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

“CORKY SCAB” OF POTATOES 
(Spongospora scabies, Mass.). 

The parasite producing “corky scab” in 
Potatoes, for many years considered as a 
fungus, is now known to be a member of the 
numerically small but cosmopolitan group of 
organisms known as the Myxogastrc<s, which 
are still retained amongst Cryptogams, and 
either included in the fungi, or considered 
ae a satellite of that group. Most of the 
species are minute, and the majority are 
saprophytic, or feed on dead organic 
matter. To this statement, however, there 
are two marked exceptions — Plasmo- 
diophora brassicae, Woronin, the cause of 
“ club-root ” or “ finger-and-toe ” in cruci¬ 
ferous plants, and Spongospora scabies, 
Mass., the parasite under consideration. 
The parts of affected tubers which are not 
actually attacked by “corky scab” remain 
sound, but such tubers are, nevertheless, 
rendered unsaleable, and very considerable 
loss may result from the presence of this 
“scab.” 

Geographical distribution.— Spongos¬ 
pora scabies is abundant, and lias caused a 
serious amount of damage, in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Norway. It has been found in 
some ouantity in Germany. It is highly 
probable that “corky scab” may be present 
m greater or lees quantity wherever the 
Potato is cultivated, and that it has been 
passed over as “scab” without any attempt 
to discriminate between the various forms of 
“scab.” 

Appearance of diseased Potatoes.— 
“Scab” is the popular term covering the 
general appearance of diseased tubers, but. 
unfortunately, the name “scab” is applied 
by the Potato-grower to several diseases 
which differ very materially in origin. One 
form of scab, very prevalent on Potatoes 
grown in the neighbourhood of towns, is in¬ 
duced by the physical action of ashes on the 
growing tubers where night-soil mixed with 
ashes is used as manure. A second form is 
due to the attacks of eelworms on the sur¬ 
face of the tuber, while a third type is 
caused by the millipede Julus pulchellus 
(Leaflet No. 94). American scab is caused 
by Oospora scabies. Thaxt., a much reduced 
typo of fungal life (leaflet No. 137). All the 
above forme of scab show a close superficial 
resemblance; the surface of the tuber is 
.more or less covered with quite shallow 
wounds, round the margins of which a 
copious formation of corky tissues is de¬ 
veloped, and a rugged or scabbed appear¬ 
ance is produced. The disease known as 
“black scab,” or more properly “wart 
disease ” of Potatoes, is entirely distinct 
from the above kinds of scab, and does not 
resemble them in appearance. The scab in¬ 
duced by Spongospora scabies has received 
the appropriate name of “corky scab” on 
account of the considerable development of 
wound-cork around the injured portions. 
In the early stage of the disease email, dark- 
coloured, and slightly-raised patches ap¬ 
pear on the surface of the tuber; these, how¬ 
ever, are not as a rule uniformly scattered 
over the entire surface, as in the forms of 
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scab indicated above, but are more or less 
localised. When the vegetative phase has 
been completed and the formation of the 
spores has commenced, the skin of the 
raised blister is ruptured, and a dense mass 
of brownish or snuff-coloured epore-balls is 
exposed. The further extension of the 
disease on a given tuber depends mainly on 
the relative abundance of moisture present 
in the soil, as has been proved by experi¬ 
ments made at Kew with diseased tubers 
submitted for investigation. When Pota¬ 
toes showing the disease in the stage indi¬ 
cated above are placed in comparatively dry 
soil, wound-cork is quickly formed imme¬ 
diately below the seat of injury, and the 
further development of the parasite is 
arrested. On the other hand, if slightly 
attacked tubers are placed in soil that is 
kept constantly wet, the formation of 
wound-cork is arrested, and the continuous 
development of the parasite is favoured in 
proportion. Large cavities from half an inch 
to an inch deep are thus formed owing to the 
vegetative portion of the parasite continu¬ 
ally eating into the substance of the tuber, 
and the cavity so produced becomes filled 
with a dense powdery mass of spore-balls. 
The presence of such masses of spore-balls 
suggests Spongospora scabies, but, as in the 
case of every kind of scab, microscopic 
examination is necessary to ensure a correct 
determination of the specific nature of the 
disease. Owing to the absence of a myce¬ 
lium, those portions of a tuber not actually 
attacked by the parasite remain perfectly 
sound, and hence partially diseased Pota¬ 
toes, which are unsaleable, are frequently 
reserved for “ sets.” This is a dangerous 
practice, as the parasite in what is known 
as tJie plasmodium condition can remain in 
a passive state until the tuber commences to 
sprout, when it may resume active growth 
and so perpetuate the disease. The spore- 
balls produced in the cavities of the tubers 
represent the ultimate phase of development 
of the parasite, and may be considered as 
equivalent to the resting-spores in the fungi. 
They become liberated by the decay of the 
cells of the tuber in which they were ori¬ 
ginally formed, and may remain in the soil 
in a passive condition until the following 
season. It has been definitely proved that 
the application of lime prevents the disease 
known as “Club-root” or “Finger-and- 
toe ” in Turnips and other cruciferous 
plants, and as the organism causing “ Corky 
Scab ” is very closely allied to the elub- 
root parasite, it was thought that lime might 
prove to be a check for this disease also. 
Recent experiments in the West of Ireland, 
however, appear to show that lime, instead 
of checking Spongospora scab, actually 
favours its development. 

Preventive measures. -1. It is certain 
that the parasite remains in a diseased tuber 
in a passive stale when conditions are un¬ 
favourable for active vegetative growth. 
Diseased tubers, therefore, should not be 
used for “sets,” as the commencement of 
activitv on the part of the parasite is regu¬ 
lated by the commencement of growth on 
the part of the Potato, and a scabbed crop 
will probably result, in addition to the risk 
of infecting previously clean land, if 
diseased sets be employed. 2. The parasite 
located in the superficial cells of the Potato 
is killed by soaking diseased Potatoes for 
two hours in a solution of half a pint of 
formalin in 15 gallons of water. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether a plasmodium 
lying somewhat deep in the tissue of the 
Potato would be affected by this treatment. 
Under any circumstances it is a very risky 
and unwise practice to plant diseased “sets.” 
3. It is probable that clean Potatoes that 
have been in contact with diseased ones may 

f pve rise to an infected crop by means of 
oose spore-balls adhering to their surface. 
Not only, therefore, should sound tubers be 
used for planting, but care should be taken 
that they do not come into contact with 
diseased ones. 

A full description of “Corky Scab,” with 
an illustrated account of the life-history of 
Spongospora scabies, was given in the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Novem¬ 
ber, 1908, page 590.— Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries Dectfet No. $5$. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DISEASE IN LILIUM CANDIDUM. 
This subject has been referred to frequently 
in the pages of the gardening press. Diverse 
have been the causes assigned for the disease 
that attacks the Madonna Lily, or predis¬ 
poses it to infection, but in each case evidence 
has been adduced proving that the conditions 
responsible for the epidemic had been present 
in instances where the Lilies remained in the 
best of health. It has been attributed to ex¬ 
cessive moisture and to planting in too damp 
a position, but the letter of a well-known 
Lily-grower, referring to quantities of theBe 
Lilies being grown in heavy marsh land, with 
water very near the surface, where the 
disease was unknown, discounted the latter 
theory, while the fact that bulbs grown en¬ 
tirely under glass sometimes contract the 
disease negatived the conclusion arrived at 
by some, that the attacks were due to damage 
done to the foliage by heavy rains. The 
disease certainly, however, appears more pre¬ 
valent in wet summers than in dry ones, 
though in the driest summer, when no rain 
has fallen from the time the Lilies have 
pushed up their flower-stems until the blos¬ 
soms have expanded, instances also occur. 
Poverty of soil, richness ot soil, lightness of 
soil, heaviness of soil have all in turn been 
suggested as spurces of the disease, owing to 
plants growing in such staples becoming in¬ 
fected ; but in the face of proofs of these 
Lilies flourishing in each of these soils, as 
well as in richly-manured compost, this sup¬ 
position falls to the ground. One writer 
has expressed the opinion that the mischief 
commences in the radical leaves, which are 
produced in the autumn, and are persistent 
throughout the winter, and that late-planted 
bulbs, that do not throw up these leaves, 
enjoy immunity from the disease; but these 
radical leaves are freely produced by Lilies 
that have grown for years in cottage gardens, 
and have throughout the time remained in 
robust health. The suggestion that spring 
frosts, by injuring the tissues of leaves ana 
stems, render the plants more liable to 
attacks of the disease, is open to the same 
objection urged against the suppositious 
causes mentioned— namely, that instances 
may be cited where Lilies that have been 
entirely unharmed by frost have collapsed. 

A few years ago, at the close of an excep¬ 
tionally mild spring, there wa3 a splendid lot 
of Lilies in a sheltered South Devon garden*, 
which were, apparently, enjoying the most, 
vigorous health. Here there was no question 
of injury by frost, for in that favoured border 
the mercury never fell below freezing-point 
from the time the bulbs commenced to throw 
up their flower-stems until these had attained 
their full growth; but early in June the 
diseaso appeared, and at flowering time the 
border presented a sorry appearance, fully 
one-half of the 6teras having fallen a prey to 
the malady. I should hesitate to concur as 
regards another point—namely, that strong, 
healthy growths enjoy .a greater immunity 
than weaker ones, but., doubtless, fuller evi¬ 
dence would be requisite before arriving at a 
conclusion on this subject. At any rate, in 
the instance above given, the plants, a fort¬ 
night or so previous to the appearance of the 
disease, were in robust health. In my own 
case, also, an exceptionally vigorous colony of 
Lilies succumbed to the disease. They made 
a fine show the first season after planting. 
The second season they showed greatly in¬ 
creased strength, and gave promise of far ex¬ 
celling their initial display; but, just as the 
flower-buds were disclosed to view, the malady 
attacked them, and stem after stem rotted 
and fell prone in such rapid succession, that 
out of the hundred or so the border contained 
not a single one expanded its flowers. The 
bulbs in question were imported ones, which, 
as I afterwards ascertained, came from the 
neighbourhood of Toulon, where, I was in¬ 
formed—but I know not if on good authority 
—that the disease is unknown. The Lilies 
alluded to earlier in this note were also im¬ 
portations in their second season, and I have 
known several other cases where imported 
bulbs have failed to give a satisfactory dis¬ 
play from the Same cause. In the Cottage 
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gardens of the village in which I lived 
Madonna Lilies were largely grown, and 
never showed a symptom of the disease that 
worked such havoc in my own and neigh¬ 
bouring gardens. Another still more strik¬ 
ing instance of the immunity enjoyed by 
these cottage-grown bulbs was given bv a 
small clump presented to me by a labourer, 
which was planted less than 2 yards from 


In view of the foregoing facts, I not un¬ 
naturally concluded that the fault lay with 
tho imported bulbs, and that home-grown 
bulbs were better able to resist infection. 
Since that date, however, correspondents 
have given not a few instances of long-estab¬ 
lished plantations that have contracted the 
disease. Still, I am under the impression 
that, were I to collect bulbs from certain 


1 flower-stem dies down, and baking them in 
the sun for six weeks or so before replanting, 
is a method which generally secures healthier 
growth in the ensuing year, and is usually 
followed by fairly satisfactory results, while 
the method of placing the lifted bulbs in 
bags of sulphur and keeping them there for 
a couple of months appears to counteract the 
tendency to disease to a great extent. The 
discovery of the cause of the disease and an 
infallible cure for it would confer an inestim¬ 
able boon on the ever-increasing number of 
flower-lovers. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


THE COLCIIIC LILY 

(LlLIUM MONADELPHUM 6ZOVITZIANUM). 
LlLIUM MONADELPHUM 8ZOVITZIANUM is a 
native of the Caucasus, and considerable 
numbers are sent to this country during the 
winter. Of course, we are not inundated 
with them, as with the various Lilies from 
Japan, for the bulbs of L. Szovitzianum are 
simply collected in a wild state and sent to 
| this country. Still, they may sometimes be 
met with at the auction sales of bulbs held 
in -London during the winter months. The 
, bulb, which is ovoid in shape, with a pro- 
| minently raised centre, is composed of a 
great number of rather narrow - pointed 
scales, which when cultivated in this country 
are generally of a yellowish colour, occa¬ 
sionally flushed with purple, while in im¬ 
ported bulbs this latter tint greatly predo¬ 
minates. These bulbs may occasionally be 
met with about a foot in c.ircuraference, but 
such large ones do not always yield the most 
satisfactory results, as medium-sized bulbs 
are far less affected by removal than the 
very largest. 

This Lily greatly resents being disturbed 
at the roots—in fact, the first season after 
planting, if imported bulbs, very few leaves 
and still fewer flowers will be seen, while 
in the case of home-grown ones, lifted care¬ 
fully and soon replanted, some may flower 
satisfactorily, while others will not produce 
a single bloom. Under favourable condi¬ 
tions, however, the following season a great 
improvement may be reasonably anticipated, 
and when fully established this Lily will in 
I some cases reach a height of 5 feet and pro¬ 
duce from twenty to thirty turban-shaped 
flowers, ranging in colour from a rich canary - 
vellow to a pale lemon-yellow, and spotted 
in the centre with red. They are generally 
arranged in the shape of a perfect pyramid, 
i each flower hanging quite clear of its neigh¬ 
bour, and when in good condition it must 
be ranked as one of the most beautiful and 
distinct of Lilies. The blossoms of this Lily 
possess a heavy, disagreeable smell, on 
which account they should never be taken 
indoors. This Lily is thoroughly hardy, but 
to succeed in its culture very different con¬ 
ditions are needed from those required by 
many Lilies. The roots of this Lily are 
strong and proceed directly downwards, so 
that a comparatively deep soil is the best for 
it. nnd though it may grow in composts of a 
peaty nature such as some Lilies delight in, 
the greatest measure of success with L. 
monadelnhum szovitzianum is attained when 
planted in a good loamy soil, which is never 
parched up, and where the bulbs are 
allowed to remain undisturbed for years. 

Propagating. —It may be readily in- 
' creased by root scales, a fact which is taken 
advantage of by many growers, and is the 
only method of increasing and keeping true 
any good or selected variety. Seed is, how- 
I ever, the readiest way of raising a stock of 
| this truly handsome Lily. The seeds are 
usually sown in large, shallow pans as soon 
as they are ripe, and remain there for two 
| years, by w r hich time the bulbs have reached 
a fair size. They are then planted in beds 
in rows 6 inches apart, with 4 inches be¬ 
tween the bulbs, replanting when necessary. 
Under this treatment flowers are frequently 
produced by seedling plants four or five 
years after sowing. T. 

In a note in the Journal of the Royal IIor-> 
ticultural Society, Vol. xxxvi., Part 2, jasfc 
come to hand, this Lily is referred to as 
follows : — 

"At Wisley this is one of the earliest? 
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The Colchic Lily—Liliurn monadelphum ezovitzhnum (syn. L. colchicum). 


the bed of Lilies which proved such a disas¬ 
trous failure. These Lilies bloomed finoly, 
and never showed the slightest suspicion of 
disease, and increased in beauty from year to 
year. It is often affirmed that the malady is 
very infectious, yet, if this be so, it is strange 
that tho spores should not have been carried 
the few feet separating the infected bed from 
the healthy clump. 
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cottage gardens that I know of, these would 
remain exempt from infection. As regards 
1 preventives and cures, I have sprayed with 
Paris green, solutions of permanganate of 
potash and sulphide of potassium, with but 
little result, though I am aware that some 
| claim to have checked the disease by tho use 
of fungicides. The plan advocated a few 
years ago, of lifting the bulbs as sood as the 
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Lilies to bloom, and thrives best in a cool 
position where the soil contains a good deal of 
aumus. At the same time, it should be added 
that, though smaller, it is perfectly happy on 
dry banks, but there flowers a fortnight later 
and grows a little less vigorously. In one 
position, under some large Apple-trees, in a 
poor soil, the stock increases rapidly, hun¬ 
dreds of seedlings coming up every year. 
Another merit this lovely Lily possesses is 
its healthy constitution, disease very rarely 
attacking it, and then only very slightly. For 
both large and small gardens it is one of the 
best and most reliable of all LiLies, and may 
bo depended on to produce plenty of flowerB 
in June.” 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Plant names.—I have again to utter a gentle 
protest against the adoption of impossible 
names for certain plants, and, however much 
we appear to be at the mercy of the botanists, 
who give the names to new plants, it is hard 
that flower-lovers should be condemned to 
use the difficult names given by authorities 
who appear to have the gift of tongues to a 
marked degree. I came across a reference 
the other day to a plant which I have seen 
growing in the rock garden at Kew, and 
which I looked upon with interest, but felt 
no great inclination to grow because of the 
name it bears. This plant is called Kirenge- 
shoma palmata, a name which surely affords 
us an opportunity of protesting against others 
of its class. Some of the Latin and Greek 
ones are bad enough, but I fancy that this one 
is worse than they, and that it is sure to act 
as a deterrent to those who see what is rather 
a pretty plant and who would like to cultivate 
it. Is there no possibility of constituting 
some British authority to revise these names 
and to give to new plants at least some 
-appellation more in accordance with the prac¬ 
tice of the English language, or even a Latin 
or Greek one, more easily negotiated? If we 
cannot have something else, might not the 
Royal Horticultural Society appoint a com¬ 
mittee on nomenclature, to give English names 
to these new plants as they are introduced—at 
least, such as are of garden value? There 
might, surely, be a rule by which a new plant 
submitted to the Floral Committee should 
have an English name attached. Looking 
through the Kew Hand List, I came upon an 
example of the utility of a popular name. I 
find a plant bearing the curious and unnego- 
tiable name of Cardiuspermum Halicacabum, 
and attached to this is an English one—Heart 
Seed—which lias the merit of being simple 
and apparently appropriate. 

The Canadian Blood-boot.— I have for 
a year or two grown the Canadian Blood-root 
(Sanguinaria canadensis). There is some¬ 
thing remarkably fine about this low-growing 
plant, when its white flowers come up with 
the leaves just wrapped about the tube of 
the flowers, afterwards opening out quite flat 
when the sun shines. A good clump is always 
delightful, with its snow-white flowers, with 
the little bit of yellow in the middle of the 
bloom. I have a clump of the variety grandi- 
flora, which is better than the ordinary cana¬ 
densis, and a friend of mine grows one he 
says is called the Many-petalled Canadian 
Blood-root (S. canadensis multipetala). I 
do not like this so well as grandiflora, which 
has broad divisions, while multipetala has 
very narrow, although more numerous, seg¬ 
ments. This does best with me in a moist 
but rather sunny border. 

Young hardy plants in frames.— The 
well-being of young hardy plants in cold- 
frames has been causing me some anxiety of 
late. We are always told to give them 
plenty of air, and not to allow too much damp 
about them, especially those which are not 
well rooted, such as late-etruck cuttings. The 
advice is, doubtless, very good, but, like 
much good advice we receive, not very easy 
to carry into practice. Bo far, we have had 
a very wet time, after some severe frost in 
autumn. In consequence, the air is laden 
with moisture, and everything is dripping. 
If we keep the earth in the pots too dry, the 
foliage seems to go off with damp just as much 
a* if soil is maintained in a nice condition for 
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' growth. In the close atmosphere it is not 
easy to give as much air as we would like, 
and I have to go over my plants very fre¬ 
quently to remove any deaa leaves. These 
get mouldy, and spread trouble if not re¬ 
moved at once. A current of air will help 
to keep things nice, but it is not always easy 
to secure, especially when we have little wind 
and the air is full of moisture. So I try to 
remove all dead and decaying vegetation 
from my plants in cold-frames. The un¬ 
heated greenhouse may have its limitations, 
but tho unheated frame has some as well, 
and I have a great desire to use a little heat 
to drive out the damp occasionally from my 
frames. 

The Maiden Pink.— In the interesting 
notes on “ Plants for Dry Banks,” by J. 
Cornhill, in Gardening Illustrated of 
December 17th, mention is made of this 
pretty native plant, under its botanical name 
of Dianthus deltoides. He speaks of it as 
springing up from the centre of a carpet of 
the white Thyme. It must have been very 
pretty indeed when in that position, but I 
wish to refer to this Maiden Pink as a plant 
by itself for the front part of the flower- 
border, either on a stone edging or on the 
level, and also to advocate its employment 
on rock gardems. It seeme to me to prefer 
a rather dry place, and this opinion is con¬ 
firmed by the remarks in the article alluded 
to. In stiff, wet soil it does not do so well, 
and never flowers with the same freedom 
with me as when on a drier spot. The bright 
little crimson flowers are very beautiful. I 
hardly ever 6ee any mention of the white 
variety (Dianthus deltoides albus), but it is 
rather a fascinating little plant, with its 
white blossoms flecked with crimson in the 
centre. I raise them both from seeds with¬ 
out any difficulty, and I would suggest to my 
fellow-amateurs that they should purchase a 
packet and try this little Maiden Pink. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


THE PURPLE CONE-FLOWERS 
(Echinacea purpurea). 

These require the same treatment as the 
ordinary yellow Rud’beckias, but they do not 
increase so quickly, and I have known plants 
flower themselves to death, or become ex¬ 
hausted and die, when in poor soil. This can 
be avoided by planting in good soil, and not 
allowing the plants to become weakened by 
excessive flowering and subsequent seeding. 

Echinacea angustifolia. — This, the 
Narrow-leaved Cone-flower, is a pretty plant, 
with red-purple flowers, of much the same 
appearance as those of E. purpurea, but the 
leaves and segments of the flowers are nar¬ 
rower. It is a fine plant, but does not seem 
to have lent itself so readily to improvement 
as E. purpurea. 

Echinacea purpurea and its varieties. 
—A useful plant is this purple Cone-flower, 
growing some 3 feet high in good soil, and 
giving us a supply of large, handsome blooms 
of red-purple, and valuable either in the 
border or for cutting. It is, however, sur¬ 
passed by its variety, grandiflora, which has 
larger blooms, of a pretty pink hue, shading 
off to a fine purpli6h-red. In magnifiea we 
have another fine variety, the blooms of this 
being very large and of a good purple in 
colour. Lastly, we have in the Winchmore 
Hill variety a fine form, the flowers deeper in 
colour than those of any of the foregoing, 
the plant of a vigorous and bold habit of 
growth. S. Arnott. 


with brickbats, rough stones, clinkers, or 
coarse gravel. Thie will render the drains 
effective, which evidently is not the case at 
present, owing to the inability of water to 
percolate through the clay soil as freely as 
it should do. Then, to render the eoil more 
porous, procure a sufficient quantity of old 
mortar-rubbish or ashes to give the lawn a 
dressing some 3 inches deep all over the 
surface. Mortar-rubbish would be best if 
you can obtain it. Break down the lumps 
of mortar and plaster to a fairly fine conai- 
tion, and reject all portions of broken bricks 
larger than a Walnut. If you have to fall 
back on ashes, these should be passed 
through a screen to free them of extraneous 
matter. These substances, whichever of 
them is used, should then be dug in and in¬ 
corporated as intimately as possible with the 
heavy clay soil. Leave the surface as rough 
as possible, and let it lie until February next, 
when choose a period of dry weather to dig 
the plot over again, this time with a five- 
tinea fork, after giving the surface a dress¬ 
ing of well-rotted stable or hotbed-manure, 
or material of similar description. Break 
the soil to pieces aa well as you can, and 
leave the surface for a short time to become 
dry and weathered, when it may be trodden 
and levelled down ready either for seed-sow¬ 
ing or turfing. Seed-sowing may take place 
about the third week in March. Turfing is 
best done towards the end of February. If 
you prefer to returf the plot, first spread a 
thin layer of finely-eifted ashes all over the 
surface, and lay the turf on this. The rootfl 
of the Grass will soon penetrate the ashes 
and reach the 6oil beneath, and their em¬ 
ployment will result in the lawn being firmer 
and drier and less liable to become die- 
figured by worm-casts in future.] 

Preparing ground for Grass.— Would you ad 
vise me about a piece of ground (saudy soil) which I 
intend to sow down in Grafts in March or April? It 
is covered with weeds. I am thinking of giving it 
a dressing of gas-lime. There are twelve Apple- 
trees in the piece of ground. Would the gaft-limc 
injure the roots? If so, how far away from the 
trees should I put the lime? I also intend to put 
gas-lime en walks edged with Box. Will it injure 
the Box if kept 1 foot from the Box?— In Doubt. 

[Unless the soil on which you propose to 
sow Grass-seed next spring is infested with 
rub or wireworm, we see no reason for 
ressing it with gas-lime, especially as it is 
a sandy soil. As the ground is now covered 
with weeds, your first course must be to fork 
out all those as cleanly as possible and either 
remove them or else dry and burn them. 
Then give the ground a heavy dressing of 
soot, which will do by far tho most good, 
and fork it in. Probably in March weeds 
will appear freely. Do not fork these in, but 
cut them off with a hoe, rake them off, and 
at once sow your Grass-seed that growth 
may come on rapidly. If you forked in Hie 
weeds you tvould get a second crop to grow 
up with the Grass and smother it. Give tho 
Grass a dressing. 2 lb. per rod, finely- 
crushed, of sulphate of ammonia when 

f ;rowth is getting strong, as that will stimu- 
ate it to overpower the weeds should any 
grow. Strong soot would also benefit the 
Apple-trees. Gas-lime may do the finer 
surface-roots much harm. Do you want the 
gas-lime to destroy the weeds on walks? If 
that is your object, far better get a weed¬ 
killer, taking special care not to let the 
liquid touch the Box-edging. Probably your 
walks need a good coat of fresh gravel. 
Were that given after using the weed-killer, 
and the garden ground kept free from weeds, 
you would not be troubled with weeds on tbe 
paths for many years.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Returfing tennis-lawn.—I am going to have 
my tennis-lawn remade, as it is full of Daisies and 
weeds, which have got such a hold that it is im- 
P".>-ii,le to get rid of them by weeding. The soil is 
< lay, and although the drains are 12 inches to 
is inches deep and 10 feet apart, it is still very 
damp and soft, so that weeds grow better than 
Gr,i)-s. I presume I must remove top-soil, put a 
layer of ashes, then light soil, and returf, but do not 
know thickness of allies or what thickness of soil 
must be put on top. Kindly guide me as to this, and 
give any further information.—O ld Reader. 

[We think the best thing you can do under 
the circumstances is first to dig out the soil 
overlving the drain-pipes and fill the 
trenches to within 6 inches of the surface 


The purple and variegated Creeping 
Bugles.— Two pretty varieties of whut is rather a 
common weed, but which are excellent for several 
purposes in the garden, are Ajuga reptans atro- 
purpurea and A. reptans variegata. Their value is 
principally for carpeting. They are useful for carpel- 
Tng early bulbs, the flowers of which will spear 
through the foliage of the Bugles. It la advisable, 
to ensure the proper colouring of the leaves, to pinch 
off the flower-spikes aa they appear. The purple- 
leaved one is almost the colour of a dark-leaved 
Beet, while the variegated one has neat leaves varie¬ 
gated with green and cream colour.—8. A. 


Dwarf double bedding Dahliaa.-With refer¬ 
ence to “ A. D.’s ” observations, page 757, regarding 
the term “ Crystal Palace beddere,” 1 Bhall be 
obliged if the name of the nurseryman who issued 
the list he refers to can be given. 1 should like to 
know where these old-fashioned Dahlias in colours 
other than red can now be obtained.—J. E. BOPi. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SHOWY HYDRANGEAS. 

The genus Hydrangea includes a number 
of showy, hardy and half-hardy shrub3 which 
are worthy of cultivation in gardens where 
ornamental subjects only are grown, and 
also a number which are only worth includ¬ 
ing in botanical collections. Among the 
former series the well-known H. Hortensia 
takes a foremost place. It may not be out 
of place hero to direct attention to the 
various names which arc given to the plant. 
In 1789 A. L. de Jussieu named the plant, 
or referred to it. as Ilortensia opuloidcs, the 
generic name being given in honour of 
t^ueen Hortense. In 1790 I)r. Smith reeog 
nised that the plant was really a Hydrangea, 
and named it II. horten-sis. Many years 
later Koch accepted the oldest specific name, 
opuloidcs. The last name has been accepted 


by Chinese and Japanese gardeners, a great 
many distinct varieties have originated, and 
in the appended notes attention is directed 
to the most distinct and useful. 

Cultivation. —For the colder parts of 
the country protection must be afforded dur¬ 
ing winter, for, though the plants may not 
be killed outright in the open ground, they 
are usually cut to the ground-line, which 
precludes any possibility of flowers being 
produced during the following year. In 
those gardens where largo, cool conserva¬ 
tories exist, it sometimes happens that mag- 
, nificent bushes are found growing in beds or 
borders, but, as a rule, large plants are 
grown in tubs or boxes so that they may be 
transferred to the open during summer. 
Such plants may be wintered in a shed or 
outhouse, provided severe frost can be kept 
1 out. They must, however, be kept moder¬ 
ately dry or tho points of the shoots, which 
are not very well ripened, will damp off. 


placed in full sun to thoroughly ripen the 
wood. They are not allowed to commence 
to grow, and are kept on the dry aide in a 
I cold frame throughout winter. During 
February and March they are potted in suc¬ 
cessive batches into 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
and placed in a warm greenhouse. Growth 
quickly commences, and after the produc¬ 
tion of two or three pairs of leaves the 
flower-buds appear. The plants are then fed 
i frequently, and enormou6 heads of flowers 
are the result. For this purpose many of 
the well-marked varieties are well adapted. 
After the flowers are over the plants are 
often thrown away, or they may be kept to 
grow on to form large examples. Two-year- 
old plants in 7-inch pots often bear six or 
eight heads of flowers. As a rule, the colour 
of the flowers is red, white, or blue. The 
: last colour is not, however, constant, and 
may be brought about by placing iron in the 
! soil. The cultivation of Hydrangeas out-of- 
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HyJrangea Hortensia Sourenir do St. Claire in a tub at Mereworth Castle. 


by Schneider, in “ Illustr. Ilanbuch d. 
Daubholzkundc, 1906,” so that there are now 
three names by which the plant is known, in 
addition to several other synonyms. Pend¬ 
ing the final decision as to which name is to 
to be kept up, the most frequently used one 
of II. Hortensia is adopted here. 

The species is a native of both China and 
Japan, and its appearance in English 
gardens is said to date from 1790, when 
plants or seeds were received at Kew from 
Sir Joseph Banks. It was quickly recog¬ 
nised as being likely to form an important 
garden plant, and at the end of the first 
ten years after its introduction it appears to 
have become common. Nowadays there is 
scarcely anv part of the country where it is 
not to be found either indoors or out, while 
in some districts it is one of the most popu¬ 
lar of all window plants amongst cottagers. 
As is the case with many other plants which 
have been cultivated for many generations 
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They should bo overhauled in March, and if 
at all starved placed in larger tubs in a 
compost made up of good fibrous loam four 
parts, well-rotted farmyard-manure one 
part, one part composed of old mortar- 
rubble, sandstone, and £-incli bones, and a 
little sand. Wenk or worn-out wood may be 
, cut away at the same time, and the plants 
I be stood out-of-doors as soon as all danger 
1 of frost is gone. Throughout summer an 
abundant supply of water will be necessary, 

1 with frequent applications of liquid-manure 
I after the flower-heads have formed. Tub 
! specimens may be grown to a large size, 
examples being sometimes met with 4J feet 
| to 5 feet high, and rather more through. 

' carrying between 200 and 300 heads of 
flowers. For indoor decoration a different 
system of culture is often adopted. Cuttings 
from the ends of strong shoots which have 
I not borne flowers are placed singly in 3-inch 
I pots in July. These are rooted and then 


doors gives little trouble provided clima.ic 
conditions are suitable. They may be grow n 
more or less successfully in all the southern 
counties of England and Wales, in Ireland, 
some parts of the west coast of Scotland, 
and a few other places. Extraordinary re¬ 
sults may be noticed in some parts of Devon¬ 
shire and Cornwall, for in many plnces 11. 
Hortensia is U6ed to form an undergrowth 
in thin woods, and hundreds of plants may 
be noted, varying in size from a couple of 
feet high and a couple of feet across to noble 
specimens with three times those propor¬ 
tions. They blossom magnificently, and 
specimens carrying several hundreds of heads 
of flowers are common. Reverting again to 
the blue colour of the flowers, the influence 
of soil on colour was noticed a few years 
ago bv me at Mount Edgcombe. Through¬ 
out the grounds thousands of plants could 
bo seen. In one part where iron was pre¬ 
sent in the soil blue flowers were abundant; 
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and ip another part of the gardens, where 
little iron was present, the flowers were pink. 
The transference of plants from one part t-o 
another had the effect of altering the colour 
of the flowers the following year. 

H. Hortensia and its Varieties. 

H. Hortensia is too well known to need 
a long description. Its large, deep-green, 
elliptical leaves are very striking in appear¬ 
ance, whilst its £lower-heods are often 
8 inches or 9 inches across. The peculiarity 
of the species is its habit of producing a 
large proportion of sterile flowers in the 
flower-heads. These sterile flowers develop 
in the same way as the blooms of the sterile 
Guelder Rose, and are much more con¬ 
spicuous than the fertile ones. The simi¬ 
larity in form between an inflorescence of 
Hydrangea composed of sterile flowers and a 
sterile inflorescence of Viburnum Opulus led 
to the specific name of opuloidcs being 
given. Though the sterile-flowered forms 
are most frequently grown, it must not be 
assumed that the varieties where the fertile 
blooms predominate are of no value, for 
some of them are very beautiful. 

H. H. var. acuminata has narrower and 
more acuminate leaves than the type. The 
sterile flowers predominate, and are in 
medium-sized heads. It was introduced 
from Japan. 

H. H. alba. —This is very similar to the 
type, but the flowers are white. 

H. H. Aioaku.—A variety introduced 
from Japan a few years ago. It has 
moderate-sized heads of sterile flow ers, which 
are supposed to be blue. The blue colour 
is, however, only developed with the aid of 
iron. Under ordinary cultivation the blos¬ 
soms come pink. 

H. H. Ajisai is another Japanese variety 
with rose-coloured flowers of good size. 

H. H. Benigaka, introduced from Japan 
nbout fifteen years ago, has large inflores¬ 
cences of rose-coloured flowers. The variety 
is very strong-grow'ing. 

H. if. Empress Eugene. —A pink-flowered 
sterile variety largely grown out-of-doors. 

H. II. Jeanne d’Arc. —This is a strong¬ 
growing variety, noted for its large, deep- 
green leaves, black stems, and large panicles 
of pink flowers. 

H. H. japonica is a Japanese form of the 
type, with flattened heads of flowers con¬ 
taining numerous bluish fertile flowers anfa 
a few white sterile blooms. 

II. H. var. Lindleyi.—T his differs con¬ 
siderably from the majority of the varieties. 
The branches are weaker than those of most 
kinds and the leaves smaller, whilst the in¬ 
florescences are produced from axillary as j 
well ns terminal buds. It is also hardier 
Ilian many of the other sorts. The inflores 
cenees are small and are made up of many 
fertile and a few sterile flowers, the latter 
being rose-coloured. 

H. H. Mariesi is a very fine variety which 
Iras only been in general cultivation for a 
few years, though it was introduced about 
thirty years ago. The flower-head is large 
end flattened, the centre being composed of 
fertile flowers surrounded by a ring of 
sterile blossoms of exceptional size. The 
colour of the latter is deep pink. It is one 
of the most ornamental of the varieties 
where the fertile flowers predominate. 

If. H. nigra. —The deep-green leaves and 
block stems of this kind have given rise to 
the varietal name, for its sterile flowers, 
borne in large heads, are of a delightful rose 
colour. As a pot plant it has much to com¬ 
mend it, and for market it has long been 
popular. 

H. H. Otaksa.— This is one of the oldest 
known varieties, and is probably one of the 
kinds which is grown largely out-of-doors in 
the south-west counties. One of a number 
f, f varieties figured by Siebold and Zuccarini 
in the “flora Japonica,” it is distinguished 
bv its immense, rounded heads of rose- 
coloured, sterile flowers. Some of these j 
varieties, however, when planted out and 
left, alone for a few years, show very little 
variation from an ordinary sterile-flowered 
form of the type. 

H. H. rosea i$, a black-stemmed form of 
compact growth, which bears Urge, shapely 
heads of Bright rose, sterile flowers. 


H. H. Shiroqaku. —Of late years several 
new varieties have been received from 
Japan. This, one of the number, is cha¬ 
racterised by large white flower3, w’hich show 
blue veins towards the base. 

H. H. Souvenir de St. Claire.— The ac¬ 
companying illustrations bear testimony to 
the worth of this magnificent variety. A 
dwarf, busily habit is accompanied by 
vigorous growth and fine foliage, whilst 
large-sized, sterile flowers, of a delicate 
rose colour are borne in monstrous heads. 
It is one of the most ornamental kinds, but, 
like many of the other varieties, it produces 
the finest inflorescences when grown as a 
pot plant and fed heavily. 

H. H. stellata. —'This is an old variety, 
which is figured by Siebold and Zuccarini 
(“Flora Japonica, T. 59, I., page 112). 
Of dwarf habit, it bears showy heads of 
fertile and sterile flowers, the latter fre¬ 
quently having a multiplication of segments 
and forming double flowers. A form called 
rosea has bright-rose flowers, whilst fim- 
briata has blossoms with fringed margins, 
and rubra deep-rose or red blooms. 

H. H. Thomas Hogg is a well-known 
variety, popular alike for greenhouse and 
market, work. It is a black-stemmed form, 
which, by the way, is considered os a hall¬ 
mark of a good variety, and very free-flower¬ 
ing. White, sterile flowers form neat, com¬ 
pact heads, w'hilst there can be no question 
as to its free-flowering propensities. 

H. H. variegata has white variegated 
leaves, but is not of much value. 

Other Species. 

Space will only allow of attention being 
directed to a few of the more noteworthy, 
therefore those suitable for general decora¬ 
tive work only are included. 

H. paniculata, a strong-growing Japanese 
species, is, next to H. Hortensia, the most 
widely-grown species, for it, or more fre¬ 
quently its variety grandiflora, is met with 
in most gardens. H. paniculata forms a 
bush at least 5 feet high, but is usually kept 
dwarf by an annual pruning. The flowering 
period is late summer and early autumn, 
for the cream-coloured blossoms last in good 
condition for about three months. The 
inflorescences are in terminal, conical 
panicles, and are composed of sterile and 
fertile flowers, the latter predominating. 

H. paniculata var. grandiflora differs 
from the type by bearing sterile flowers 
almost to the exclusion of fertile ones. The 
inflorescences are remarkable for their size, 
for on vigorous bushes they have been mea¬ 
sured 1^ feet in length and 9 inches through 
at the base. To secure such results, rich, 
loamy soil is necessary, while a mulch of 
rotten manure in early summer is required. 
These large inflorescences can only be ob¬ 
tained by cutting the branches hard back each 
year, and only allowing a limited number of 
shoots to develop on each plant. It is a 
popular subject for forcing, and some market 
growers cultivate large numbers in pots, to 
blossom during late spring and early summer. 

H. petiolaris, a Japanese species, though 
less ornamental than some of those already 
mentioned as regards its flowers, is well 
worth growing, on account of its scandent 
habit and self-clinging branches. As a wall 
plant it has much to commend it, for it grows 
rapidly, and clings to its support by means 
of aerial roots, in the same way as the 
Ivy. It is also excellent for planting against 
the trunk of au old tree or for covering the 
upturned butt of a tree. Planted under the 
latter conditions, a most ornamental speci¬ 
men is formed. The cream flowers are in 
large flat heads. Fertile blossoms are greatly 
in excess of sterile ones. 

H. Thunbergi grows about a couple of 
feet in height, ana is composed of slender 
branches, bearing oblong leaves, with serrate 
margins. Its flowers may be rose or blue, 
and fertile and 6terile flowers form small 
heads, both from terminal and axillary buds. 
Japan is its home. 

H. ARBORE8CENS GRANDIFLORA ALBA.— 
Quite recently a variety of the North Ameri¬ 
can H. arborescens has caused some consider¬ 
able interest. It appeared under the above 
name, and differs from the type in having | 
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its inflorescences composed almost entirely of 
white, sierile flowers. There can be * no 
question as to its decorative character, and 
it i3 likely to become very popular in 
gardens. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES* 

Shrubs for garden.— Will you kindly give me a 
li t of flowering and ornamental foliage shrubs, not 
exceeding 6 feet in height, suitable for the small pint 
in the front of my house? At present I have the 
house covered with Ampelopsis Yeitehi, hut as that 
exhausts and dries the border too much, I would 
prefer something that will flower. I attach descrip¬ 
tive plan in the rough. The house overlooks the 
Bristol Channel, and is sheltered from northerly 
winds and from strong south-westerly gales hv my 
neighbour’s fence. The soil is of a heavy limestone 
(lias; nature in which Rcses. shrubby Veronicas, and, 
indeed, most thing-, do spleudidly. Although I have 
seen none here, Ceauothuses do well in Cardilf, eight 
miles diet ant, the soil there being heavy also.— 
F. W. Daniel. 

[The following shrubs are all likely to suit 
your purpose, and they can be readily kept 
down to a height of 6 feet, if desired: — 
Abelia rupestris, pink, summer; Berberiu 
stenophylla, golden yellow, May; Caly- 
canthus floridus, purple, midsummer; 
Corn,as alba Spathi, golden leaves; Cydonia 
japonica Knap Hill Scarlet, spring ; Cydonia 
japonica rosea, spring; Daphne Mezereum, 
pink, February; Deutzia kalmiceflora, 
white, spring; Euonymus japonicua aurej 
variegatus, golden leave3 ; Euonymus japoni- 
cus latifolius albus, white variegated ; Hama- 
melis mollis, jellovv, January and February ; 
Hydrangea Hortensia, pink, summer; Mag¬ 
nolia stellata, white, spring; Philadelphus 
Lemoinei ereetus, w'hite, midsummer ; Phila¬ 
delphus Boule d’Argent, double white, mid¬ 
summer ; Philadelphus purpureo-maculatus, 
white, blotched purple, midsummer; Ribes 
aureum, yellow, spring; Ribes sanguineum 
albidum, whitish, spring ; Ribes sanguineum 
atrosanguineum, red, spring ; Spiraea arguta, 
white, April; Veronicas of sorts, summer 
and autumn ; and Viburnum plieatum, white. 
May. The following are low-growing shrubs, 
from 1 foot to 18 inches nigh : — Cydonia 
Maulei, terra-cotta, spring; Hypericum 
Moserianum, yellow, end of summer and 
autumn; Spiraea Anthony Waterer, crim¬ 
son, summer; Spiraea callosa alba, white, 
summer and autumn. There is nothing that 
will attach itself to the wall like Ampelops!s 
Veitchi, but there is a great number of 
beautiful climbing plants that would suc¬ 
ceed against your house, especially Roses, 
Clematises, Jasmine, and Ceanothus, parti¬ 
cularly Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.] 

Fraxinus Mariesi.— This is one of the 
several species of Fraxinus which compos.6 
the Ornus group of the genus, a group 
easily distinguished by its various membem 
bearing showy inflorescences, hence the popu¬ 
lar title of “Flowering Ashes.” The most 
familiar cxamjile in this particular group is 
the one from which it takes its name—F. 
Ornus, the Manna Ash of the Mediterranean 
region. The Manna Ash has been in culti¬ 
vation in our gardens for a long time, and 
fine examples are frequently met with. F. 
Mariesi is, however, but little known, though 
it deserves general recognition. Of Chinese 
origin, it was first brought to the notice of 
cultivators by Maries, who sent seeds home 
to Messrs. Veiieh in 1879. It flow'ered for 
the first time in this country at Coombe 
Wood Nursery a few years after its introduc¬ 
tion, therefore it will be seen that the tree 
does not require to attain anything like 
maturity before it may be expected to bloom. 
The whitish flowers are borne in showy, erect 
panicles about the end of May, and are quite 
as conspicuous as those of the Manna Ash. 
The branches whilst young have a purplish 
colour, a shade which is also -noticeable in 
the leaf stalks. The leaves, made up of five 
oval leaflets, are deep green in colour, and 
thick in texture. Similar conditions to those 
which suit other Ashes answer in this in¬ 
stance.—D. 


"The• English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.’ —New Edition , 11th, revised, irtih desrrip • 
turns of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arratujement, illustrated on i coml. Cloth, 
medium Soo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. L«l. “The English 
Flower Garden " may also be had finely bound in 
S vols .. half vellum , tU*. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardbmkq Illubtrated, 17, FurnivaL 
street, London, E.C 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SOME NEW AND CHOICE 
CH RYSANTHEMUM8. 

There wae a time, not many years since, 
when the late sorts were few in number, and 
their range of colour was of a somewhat 
restricted character. At the meeting of 
the Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, held at Essex Hall, 
Strand, London, W.C., on Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 5th last, several very pretty new sorts 
were shown. Decorative sorts were chiefly 
represented, and the following varieties were 
the recipients of either a first class certificate 
or a commendation : — 

Lady Furness.—A large-flowered single, 


mended. From Mr. T. Stevenson, The Gar¬ 
dens, Woburn Place, Addlestone, Surrey. 

Pictor. —This is a free-flowering single, 
that was shown in freely-flowered sprays. 
The sprays were cut with a splendid length 
of stem; colour, very pale blush. Com¬ 
mended. Also from Mr. Stevenson. 

Jack.— This was regarded as one of the best 
of the decorative novelties staged on this 
occasion. The single flowers are developed in 
pretty sprays, that render them extremely 
useful for cutting. The colour, however, is 
their chief attraction, and this may be de¬ 
scribed as bright chestnut-and-gold. Com¬ 
mended for its colour. Also from Mr. ThoB. 
Stevenson. 

PHCEBE.— In this instance the flowers are 


CULTURAL NOTES. 

There is little doubt that a change is taking 
place in the method of growing Chrysan¬ 
themums for exhibition, the orthodox system 
of culture to produce two or three blooms of 
high quality being less popular. Judging 
from conversations I have recently had with 
several of our best growers of large exhi¬ 
bition blooms, the old idea of commencing 
the propagation so soon as possible aftei 
the snows liad concluded, growing on the re¬ 
sulting plants steadily and carefully, is less 
common than was the case a few years ago. 
Although it is generally admitted that 
blooms resulting from a second-crown bud 
selection are invariably more refined and 
usually of better colour than are blooms 
from a first-crown bud selection, exhibitors 



A head of bloom of Hydrangea nortensia Souvenir de St. Claire. From a photograph in Mr. Chamber*’ garden at Haalemere. (See pige 78G.) 


that was exhibited in freely-flowered sprays. 
The rather narrow florets are regularly dis¬ 
posed round a well-proportioned golden disc ; 
colour, a specially effective tone of bright 
terra-cotta. First-class certificate to Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co., Limited, Merstham, 
Surrey. 

Mrs. Gilbert Drabble.— This is another 
of the handsome, large-flowered exhibition 
Japanese varieties, that may be classed as of 
the highest quality, and one of the best novel¬ 
ties of the season. The florets are very long 
and fairly broad ; colour, glistening ivory- 
white. First-class certificate to Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Limited, Merstham. Surrey. 

Cissie Rungay.—A refined single variety, 
of exquisite form, the petals overlying each 
other in charming fashion, developing a 
flower of medium size, that is distinctly 
pretty in Sprays ; colour, rosy-buff. Com- 
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of medium size, having florets of good width. 
The footstalk is rather slender, however; 
colour, rose-pink. Commended. From Mr. 
H. W. Thorp, Durrington, Worthing. 

Golden Wilcox.— This is a golden-yellow 
sport from the popular golden-chestnut late- 
flowering variety, Miss Wilcox. Both the 
parent and the sport yield sprays in 
natural fashion. The flowers are only semi¬ 
double, but they are pretty notwithstanding. 
Commended. From Messrs. G. Prickett and 
Sons, Limited, Edmonton, N. 

Promising novelties set up on this occasion 
were incurved Yellow Mrs. J. Hygate ; colour 
as the name indicates. This the committee 
wished to see again. Improved Mme. Paolo 
Radaelli is a dustinct sport from the original, 
of a deep tone of colour, and rather neater 
build. This, also, the committee wished to 
see again. E. G. 


' regard the former with loss favour, became 
they are not “weighty” enough, which really 
means they are not big enough. Exhibitors 
will have large blooms of deep build that 
are also broad in proportion to their depth, 
and if this is not attainable from blooms 
of a second-crown bud character they will 
I have those the result of a first-crown bud. 
i In consequence of this, means are now being 
taken to propagate exhibition Chrysanthe¬ 
mums rather later, in the hope that first- 
crown buds will be developed at a period 
best suited to the respective varieties. For 
this reason late sorts are being propagated 
first, followed by those lees late, and com¬ 
pleted with others that come kindly from a 
first-crown bud selection. This method gives 
growlers an opportunity of nursing their old 
plants back to health again, as they invari¬ 
ably get into a somewhat debilitated condi- 
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tioo while, they ere in flower under glaee, 
and also in consequence of the excessive 
feeding practised in many cases. The 
interval that will elapse between the time 
the plants are cut down and the period when 
the cuttings should be inserted should, in 
most cases, suffice for the old stools to be¬ 
come rehabilitated and good cuttings to be 

E rocured. January should, therefore, be a 
usy propagating period, and the healthier 
character or the growth of the old stools at 
this period should ensure speedy rooting and 
satisfactory progress subsequently. There is 
less likelihood of the first-crown buds being 
hard find unsatisfactory when this latter 
period of propagation is observed with exhi¬ 
bition Chrysanthemums, and in tho event of 
any of the plants failing to develop the 
“ break ” bud during the period best suited 
to the respective varieties, it is a very simple 
matter to pinch out the points of the shoots 
and to take up two or three of the strongest 
growths that develop immediately subsequent 

A system of culture that is sure to increaso 
in popular esteem is that of inserting the 
cuttings in the early spring, with the object 
of growing the resulting plants on single 
stems and developing one bloom on each 
plant. For this purpose the old stools must 
be kept about rather longer than usual, but 
this is amply compensated for by the excel¬ 
lent cuttings that may be obtained in quan¬ 
tity and the healthy and satisfactory condi¬ 
tion of the stock obtained from the old stools 
when rested in this way. Although profes¬ 
sional gardeners have taken a long time to 
learn and appreciate this system of culture, 
the trade-growers have adopted the system 
for years past. They have shown magnifi¬ 
cent bloom<s from plants that were pro¬ 
pagated late and that were flowered on 
single stems in 6-inch, or rather larger, pots. 
The winner of the “forty-eight Japanese 
distinct ” at the recent Crystal Palace Show 
admitted that about one-half of the blooms 
in his grand exhibit was cut from plants 
that had been grown on single stems and 
flowered in the small pots just mentioned. 
This is encouraging, as this method of cul¬ 
ture is not in the least difficult, and it is 
especially well adapted to growers whose 
houses are low. There may be private 
growers who may be disposed to follow the 
practice so many market-growers observe, 
and that is to put two, three, or four plants 
into a 9-inch or 10-inch pot and to flower 
them all on single stems. This certainly 
economises space. W. V. T. 

THE DECLINE OF THE SHOW 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The general consensus of opinion seems to 
indicate a marked decline of the show 
Chrysanthemum, though some enthusiasts 
will not acknowledge this. When one re¬ 
flects for a moment on past and present con¬ 
ditions and extent of competition, there can 
be no two opinions about the less favour in 
which the show Chrysanthemum is held to¬ 
day, compared with that of twenty, or even 
ten, years since. At one old-established 
society’s show which I visited last year, six 
prizes in one class, varying from £8 to 
£1 10s., were offered, but there were only 
four exhibitors. At the same society’s show 
only a few years ago, no less than fourteen 
competed in this same class for thirty-six 
Japanese blooms. Entries were so numerous 
in all the cut-bloom classes that it was very 
difficult to find adequate staging-room. Not 
so now', for, as I have already remarked, there 
were fewer competitors than prizes offered. 
Not only is there this unfortunate decrease 
in entries, but a considerably lessened 
patronage from the public and reduced sub¬ 
scriptions also. It is not easy to assign a 
reason for this decline of popular enthusiasm. 
There are very few societies at the present 
time that are reported to have a satisfactory 
cash reserve. It is said that this autumn, alt 
«>me shows, exhibitors have been actually 
deprived of a portion of their winnings, be¬ 
cause the funds in hand were insufficient to 
meet such charges, and this in towns where, 
a few years since, there were unbounded en¬ 
thusiasm and ample means. Even in the 
eummer a great many societies complain of 


want of patronage. The primary object of 
one’s visits to the show was to ascertain who 
the champions were, find out new and 
fresh varieties, and such-like. True, these 
eame points enthuse some visitors even now, 
but they are now in the minority. No one 
can deny that the decline of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum is to be regretted. 

In the old time there were Japanese, in¬ 
curved, Anemone reflexed, Pompon and Ane¬ 
mone Pompon, all of which had their several 
aspirants. Now, it is true, we have the single 
Chrysanthemum, which makes a fine exhibi¬ 
tion subject, but all others save Japanese 
seem to have lost touch with growers and 
the public. The incurved flowers at some 
shows hold a fair amount of favour; from 
others they are clean gone, as are the lovely 
Anemones of bygone days. We must not 
forget, of course, that among present-day 
flowers there is a large section known as 
decorative varieties, and which are so useful 
in the home, and we must remember also 
that when such considerable numbers of new 
sorts come to us from home and distant 
raisers, quite a different feeling exists than 
when novelties were so strictly limited and 
rare. In those days, when sports rather than 
seedlings gave us fresh colour shades, there 
was an eagerness to see and criticise the new¬ 
comers. It is to be hoped the patronage of 
the present day is only transitory. The pride 
of the old Chrysanthemum show was its 
trained plants—pyramid, standard, and 
dwarf. Although such specimens were exces¬ 
sively formal, many stood with breathless 
wonder over plants carrying over 200 blooms, 
all neatly and most rigidly staked. Though 
such triumphs would offend the delicate senses 
of the present-day florist, it cannot be denied 
that these models gave a direct evidence of 
skill. We are reminded that at some shows 
this autumn—the National in particular— 
there were more entries, and it is to be hoped 
this is a sign that the former enthusiasm is 
awakening. I accept this opinion with a cer¬ 
tain amount of reserve. W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums i old stools.—I was 

much struck recently with the method of 
treating the old stools at a large market nur¬ 
sery. As soon as the plants go out of flower, 
they should be cut down, shaken out, and all 
those of one sort arranged together. If a few 
inches of soil be placed on the floor of the 
house, the old plants from which the soil has 
been shaken may be partially plunged in this, 
and the old roots arranged quite close to¬ 
gether. It is an easy matter to accommodate 
an immense number of plants in this fashion 
within a comparatively small area. This 
method of treating the old stools of Chrysan¬ 
themums encourages the development of 
sturdy growths, from which excellent cuttings 
mav be made, and bv these means the health 
and vigour of the stocks are well maintained. 
When the plants, after being cut down, are 
left in their flowering-pots, their progress is 
retarded, because the soil, all too often, is 
soddened with manure-water, and often their 
constitution is impaired through the excessive 
use of stimulants in the flowering season. 
When shaken out this trouble is avoided.— 
E. G. 

Chrysanthemum sport. Increasing (R. 1 F.).- 
It sometimes happens that the best varieties of 
Chrysanthemume are obtained from sports, and when 
one is discovered that has the necessary qualities- 
tliat is, distinct form and colour—and it is deemed 
worthy of increase, the question of propagation at 
once suggests itself. The following plan we have 
found to answer well: If one branch only produces 
trie sport, cut away all the other branches and re¬ 
move the dead bloom*, but not the leaves from the 
shoot on which the sport is. Turn the plant out of 
the pot and lay it on its side in a propagating pit 
or frame which has bottom-heat and cover the roots 
and branches with Cocoa-flbre. burying the buds, but 
not the leaves. This induces shoots to break at each 
joint, and when these are lon^ enough take them off 
t ! ngS knife, but do not cut them 

too close, as that might prevent other young growths 

intn^arn ^ii^ ro J n ba6e - Insert the cuttings singly 

nto small pots using sandy soil, place in a propagat- 

f?iSv P VEm. b M t0 v. m hea .V water - aDd Bhade care- 
wh,ch are , thus rai *e<i should produce 
strm inin iln*f? e V ? 1 r,et ?' 8ome growers cut the 
2 ft 1 ® ( !^ 8 L h £, but roots are not freely produced 
. t ‘ h ® wood . And only a few plants can be 
raided in this way. It is also advisable to strike all 
cuttings growing from the base of the shoot which 
has^ported, carefully marking them for future refer- j 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

With such a spell of open weather, most 
Rose-planting should have been completed 
by now. However, constant rains and other 
circumstances frequently delay the work, 
and where such is the case I would prefer to 
wait until early in February, unless the 
ground is in an exceptionally favourable 
condition. It will be well to have protec¬ 
tive material to hand, as we so often get 
more severe weather early in the year than 
before. A few branches of Fir, Birch, 
Laurel, etc., can be got ready to fix among 
and around the more tender plants, sticking 
the ends of these into the ground. 

Under glass a very busy time is before us, 
and as So much depends upon the present 
treatment, a few words of warning may, per¬ 
haps, be given. Insects must be battled 
against directly they, appear. It is useless 
to wait a day or two simply because there 
are only a few; tackle them immediately. 
Too strong solutions and fumigation are 
equally as bad for the plants. Spread the 
cleansing process over two or three applica¬ 
tions, when the result will be better and 
much safer. Fumigation and syringing in 
conjunction—the former overnight followed 
by the syringe next morning—are generally 
effectual, ana can be done so that no harm 
comes to the plants themselves, as less 
strength is needed in both methods. Plants 
well into growth will be benefited by weak 
liquid-manure, and here, too, it is much 
wiser to use more freely but weaker than is 
often the case. Try not to have the atmos¬ 
phere too dry, and yet avoid too much mois¬ 
ture. Nor can too much care be given in re¬ 
gard to ventilation, which should be avoided 
as far as possible during the trying weather 
early in the year. Draughts are not the 
only cause of mildew ; any severe check will 
also bring on this disease. An equable 
temperature, ranging from 50 degs. to 
55 degs. at night and 60 degs. to 65 degs. by 
mid-day, will do much towards success, and 
this may be obtained with more care as 
regards fire-heat. We frequently have it 
very cold early in the morning just before 
sunrise, and this, unfortunately, is gener¬ 
ally the time when the hot-water-pipes are 
at their coolest also. Stir up the fire as 
early as possible, aud do not delay so that 
the atmosphere is warmed by the time the 
sun has already done almost as much towards 
raising the temperature under glass. 

P. U. 
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ROSES IN HEDGES. 

A hedge of Roses is easily made, and, with 
care in selection, hedges varying from 2 feet 
to 12 feet high are not difficult to secure. 
What I wish to point out is the great im¬ 
provement that can be made in the case of a 
rough and established hedge. Now that these 
are being cut and the ditches cleared out, we 
frequently find serious gaps and blank places. 
When one bears in mind the great beauty 
often found in our wild Briers in rough 
hedges, it is surprising more use is not made 
of our many and varied coloured Ramblers 
in this connection. To grub an old hedge, 
that has been useful as a screen or shelter, 
often means several years before the desired 
results can be obtained, and if we plant our 
strongest growers among the older stumps 
we get an immediate effect at little expense, 
while the stumps provide an ideal support 
for the Rose growth. Such rampant and 
hardy varieties as Dorothy Perkins, Hia¬ 
watha, Evergreen Gem, Blush Rambler, and 
the Hybrid Penzance Briers will hold their 
own in almost any hedge, particularly if 
planted carefully and attended to during the 
first season. The colours and foliage of 
these are pleasing, and the rambling branches 
with their festoons of flower are attractive. 
I have seen good use made of Felicite-Per- 
petue and Mme. Plantier in similar cases, 
and many of the strongest growers are as 
useful for gapping as the Quick 60 generally 
used. Not onlv do the thorns make the Roses 
equally formidable, ^ but the plants grow 
quicklv, and make quite a pleasing feature in 
the garden. The number of varieties suitable 
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and the varvihg colours are far too numerous 
to name ; it only need be an extra strong 
grower. Even if some of the wood has to be 
cut out annually, many branches might be 
tied in to advantage, while in any case a 
fairly good show of blooms would be secured. 
Throughout the early summer long branches 
of the previous year are often delightful, and 
may be cut back after flowering. It is not 
always the firm and regularly-trimmed hedge 
that pleases most. P. U. 

ROSE MME. PIERRE EULER. 

This is one of the many beautiful Roses 
raised by Mons. Guillot. It is one of the 
freest growers we have, is a good garden 
Rose, and will also be useful to the exhibitor. 
The blooms are large, very sweet, and borne 
on long stems. The colour is a sort of ver¬ 
milion, shaded silvery-pink. Its form will 
appeal to exhibitors, and it will, no doubt, 
prove a useful Rose when more generally 
grown. It is said to be a cross between 
Antoine Rivoire and Killarnev. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for greenhouse. —1 have a small lean to 
glasshouse, 11 feet long by 8 feet broad by 10 feet 
high at back and 5 feet high at front, in which 1 
wish to grew Hoses. Kindly let me know how many 


FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRY FORCING. 

The New Y'ear is early enough to begin 
forcing, as fruit ripened much before the 
middle of March usually lacks the required 
flavour, and without a moderate amount of 
sun and fresh air, such is sure to be the case. 
It is a waste of labour, and disappointment is 
sure to follow forcing Strawberries unless the 
plants are well rooted, and have stout crowns. 
It is not necessary to have a house expressly 
for forcing, though it is a distinct advantage 
when the number runs into a thousand or 
more, yet I have assisted to get two thousand 
plants through, with only vineries and Peach- 
houses to flower, set, and ripen the fruit in. 
For early work, the plants respond better 
and quicker if given a little bottom-heat, such 
as newly-gathered Oak-leaves afford when 
formed into a hot-bed, with an ordinary gar¬ 
den frame placed thereon, plunging the pots 
nearly to the rim, care being taken that the 
roots do not get overheated, a temperature of 
70 degs. being ample. The crowns must be 
within a foot of the glass, and a chink of air 
constantly kept on by tilting the sashes to 


Rose Mme Pierre Euler. 


? lunt9 this house would hold, also names of same. 

would like different colours, and to bloom as late 
as possible for cutting. There is a good border made 
up to suit Roses along front and one end, facing 
south. Would 1 be doing right if I planted in border, 
bringing the stems through woodwork into bouse? 
The wall against which the house is built faces 
south-east, and I can have the house heated or cool. 
—Old Reader. 

[The number of plants depends upon 
whether you have any climbers or all of com¬ 
pact growth. As the wall is 10 feet high at 
back, two plants of William Allen Richard¬ 
son might be placed upon it. This is gene¬ 
rally more satisfactory than Marechal Neil. 
Put these almost in the corners of the wall, 
and form a fairly rich border outside, when 
the roots will have the benefit of both indoor 
and outdoor soil. Planting on the south 
border and bringing the rods inside upon the 
roof will shade the plants beneath too much. 
Two dozen pot plants will be ample, and 
the most promising can be allowed more 
room by moving a few into the open when 
overcrowded. Mme. Falcot and Mrs. Aaron 
Ward are two capital apricot-yellow; Sou¬ 
venir de Pierre Notting and Perle des Jar- 
dins, clear yellow; Niphetos and Lady Quar- 
tus Ewart, white; Catherine Mermet and 
My Maryland, Balmon-pink; and Richmond, 
Rhea Reid, and Chateau des Cloe Vougeot, 
dark crimson.] 


and allow about six to ripen. Support these 
in good time with forked sticks, to keep them 
clear of the pot, and from getting crippled. 
At this stage the syringe must be plied among 
the planbs in bright weather, red-spider 
proving one of the worst enemiee to forcing 
Strawberries, while, on the other hand, care 
must be taken that mildew gains no footing. 

As soon as the berries begin to swell, fre¬ 
quent weak manurial waterings must be given 
until the fruit begins to change colour, when 
clear water only and more fresh air are neces¬ 
sary. This is where the difficulty comes in 
when forcing Strawberries with Grapes, 
i Cucumbers, or Melons. The Strawberries 
flourish in such structures up to colouring¬ 
time, when a drier and more airy ehelf is 
essential, to impart flavour. The forcing of 
many Strawberries means much labour when 
they have to be moved from one house to 
another, which can be avoided when suitable 
structures are entirely given up to them. 
From February onwards, the sun and light 
are more powerful, so that later—or, rather, 
succession—batches come along without re¬ 
sorting to bottom-heat, and late supplies, 
from tne end of April onwards, may be given 
ordinary cool frame treatment from the start, 
guarding against mice, slugs, etc. Though 
Strawberries require abundance of water at 
the roots, great care is necessary that it is 
not overdone when the fruit is ripe, neither 
must they have very strong doses of manure- 
water, or the roots very soon suffer, which 
means that the berries fail to swell. It 
should be given alternately with clear water. 

Bicton, Devon. James Mayne. 
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dispel moisture, matting up each night to 
i defy frost. 

Previous to placing the plants in the frame, 
remove any dead foliage or weeds, lightly 
prick up the surface soil, and see that the 
drainage-hole is quite clear; then apply a 
teaspoonful of some artificial manure to each 
plant. When plunged, very little water will 
' be required, guarding against slugs and cater¬ 
pillars, two enemies that often come in among 
the leaves, eating the foliage. As new foliage 
develops, admit air more freely during mild 
days, and before the flowers begin to expand 
raise the pots on to the surface of the leaf-bed 
for a day or two, when they should be re¬ 
moved to a shelf near the glass in a heated 
structure, where a night temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs., according to outside 
conditions, can be ensured. Here the plants 
j will require more water, examining them 
twice daily, keeping the flowers as dry as pos¬ 
sible, with a free circulation of air among 
! the plants a few hours daily when possible, 
and distributing the pollen with a camel’s-hair 
brush or rabbit’e-tail about mid-day, until 
the flowers are set. With later batches many 
of the smaller flower-buds may be pinched 
out, which will strengthen the ten or dozen 
left to form the crop, though, if extra largo 
fruit is required, remove the smaller berries, 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

Would you let me know through your valuable paper 
which of the two enclosed patterns Is the correct or 
best way for pruning fruit-trees, trained as espaliers, 
cordons, pyramids, and fan-trained trees?—A nxious. 

[In the two samples of pruning submitted, 
we find that the circumstances governing 
both cases are of a somewhat dissimilar cha¬ 
racter, and, in a general way, the pruning in 
both instances is correct. The wood in No. 1 
example is considerably younger than is the 
case in that of No. 2. Judging by its vigour 
and appearance, the wood of No. 1 has been 
taken from a tree which is as yet not fully 
developed. The wood in the case of No. 2 
bears unmistakable evidence of its having 
been cut from a tree which has filled its 
allotted space. In this instance there are 
three distinct seasons’ growth present, not 
counting the short piece of wood at the base, 
and, as is usually the case when a tree has 
become fully grown, or when the leading 
shoots at the extremities of a-main branch 
are then cut back to four buds, these three 
distinct annual growths, which in reality were 
leading shoots, have been so dealt with. The 
pruning, then, in this instance is quite cor¬ 
rect. Had the tree from which the sample 
of wood been taken been a younger example, 
the case would have been quite different, as 
the leader should then, in the case of pyra¬ 
mids and bushes, have been left at least 
9 inches long, and all side growths not pre¬ 
viously cut back spurred in to two prominent 
buds. With respect to trees trained fan- 
shape, or as espaliers, the leaders on main 
and subsidiary branches should, if well 
ripened, be left two-thirds their length, cut¬ 
ting side-growths back to two good buds as 
before, continuing this method of treatment 
until the two have filled the space allotted to 
them, either on trellises or walls. In the cose 
of cordons, the leaders, if well ripened, need 
no shortening, or, if it is done, they should 
be no more than tipped. In the event of a 
leader being found in an immature condition, 
cut it back to where the wood is sound and 
firm, and to a bud facing in a contrary direc¬ 
tion to where the stopping was last done. 

Turning next to tne consideration of the 
method of pruning adopted in No. 1 example, 
this, as we have previously hinted, has been 
, correctly done. The side or current season’s 
growths have been stopped or cut back to 
two buds, to form the basis of future spurs, 
and the only fault we have to find is in not 
leaving the leader, particularly as the wood 
is of such robust habit, some 4 inches to 
6 inches longer. 

It is pleasing to note that the pruning of 
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both side and spur growths has in both cases 
been done on intelligent lines, and as it 
should be— i.e., they have been cut to buds 
pointing in an outward direction.] 


BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 
Fob a second time have I been requested to 
furnish the name of the Parsley-leaved Black¬ 
berry, and give information as to where plants 
can be obtained in considerable quantity. 
There has been such a huge demand this year 
for all descriptions of soft fruits—Raspberries 
especially—immense quantities in bottles 
being exported even to Canada and British 
Columbia, that there is now an equal demand 
for bottled Blackberries of a cultivated kind, 
and hence the inquiry for Rubus laciniatus, as 
growers are willing to devote several acres of 
land to it, that the requirements of the fruit 
preservers may be satisfied. It would seem, 
therefore, that nurserymen will do well to 
work up a good stock. One grower, who has 

E lanted the Loganberry largely, finds that 
is plants are much subject to insect pests, 
and are for that reason not satisfactory. That 
renders him all the more anxious to test the 
hardier Parsley-leaved Blackberry. It is 
specially in the colonies and in India this 
great demand for home-bottled fruits is grow¬ 
ing up, although only canned fruits go to 
India. No doubt British people all the world 
over delight to partake of home-grown fruit. 
As to Raspberries, a local manufacturer told 
me that from one grower alone he took over 
35,000 1-lb. punnets of Raspberries, all the 
finest fruits, for bottling. Of course, that is 
in addition to what is converted into jam. 
The fruits for bottling must be whole and 
unbruised, hence the necessity for having 
them sent in small punnets ; yet this quantity 
represents but the demand of one small manu¬ 
facturer, hence it may be surmised what a 
potent force in fruit demand the bottler and 
preserver have become. A great tribute is 
paid at once to British fruit and to our 
method of preserving it, when it is seen that 
orders come from au parts of the world. It 
should inspire us to work hard to obtain the 
finest varieties and samples, and spare no 
effort to retain what is thus secured. K. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines for heated house.— 

Will you kindly give me the names of the best very 
early and late Peach and Nectarine for a moder¬ 
ately-heated Peach-house? I wish to miss out 
August, when 1 am often away.—F rank T. Paul. 

[A very early Nectarine is Cardinal; and 
a very late one, Victoria. A very early 
Peach is Duchess of York, and a good late 
variety for your purpose would oe Late 
Devonian.] 

Name of Pear.— I would be obliged if you could 
tell me the name of the enclosed Pear and also how 
to ripen it. I have never been able to ripen any 
satisfactorily, os they begin to go bad when parts 
are still quite hard. I have kept them in a warm 
room and in a cold room, but the result is always the 
same.—M. Capel. 

[We much regret being unable to name 
your Pear, owing to its being in a too ad¬ 
vanced stage of decay; but, judging by the 
crispness of the flesh, and the way in which 
part of it has bletted, we should say it is an 
autumn or early winter stewing variety. We 
therefore advise you to regard it as such, for 
we think that no amount of special treatment 
would ever induce the flesh to become of a 
melting consistency prior to its bletting.] 

Early Peaches. —Those who want early 
Peaches will now have closed the houses for 
the start. In the first week they will do 
without fire-heat, then start with a night tem¬ 
perature of 45 dogs., gradually rising to 
50 degs. when the buds are swelling. If the 
trees have been forced in previous years, 
they will be waiting ready for the start, and 
if they aro in good health, when moderate 
heat is applied, the buds will burst into blos¬ 
som. It is usual to sprinkle the trees with 
chilled water. It is more necessary to do this 
in small houses than large ones, but, unless 
the water is pure, it will be better to con¬ 
fine the sprinkling to the pathB and borders. 
It is not necessary to give much at first, till 
the blossoms are expanded. At that time, on 
fine days, ridge should be given, but not front, 
ventilation, as cold draughts are always 
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hurtful. The usual course is to allow a rise 
of 10 degs. before opening the ventilators, 
and then only the smallest crack, just enough 
to set up a circulation. Too much ventilation 
early in the year, when forcing anything, 
only acts as a check upon progress, and no 
glass-house is altogether airtight. Of course, 
as the days lengthen and the sun gains 
power, more ventilation will be required. 
As soon as the blossoms are fully expanded, 
some help Bhould be given in setting or pol¬ 
linating the flowers. A camel’s-hair brush or 
rabbit’s-tail may be used. 

VEGETABLES. 

CLUB ROOT. 

In the issue of October I5th, page 623, 
“Bourne Vale” makes several suggestions 
as to assisting the plants when they are 
affected. Evidently lie is of opinion mois¬ 
ture reduces clubbing. It may be so when 
this is from rain, but not otherwise. 

In tills district (West Surrey) clubbing is 
the greatest foe to all the Brassica family. 
Near me a friend grows a big lot of Greens 
of all kinds. In one field, where the soil is 
low and moist, he last year grew a big lot 
of all kinds. He told me it was the worst 
crop he ever had. I saw the Brussels 
Sprouts, and the major portion was so 
affected that the plants fell over. Before 
these were planted the land had a good dress¬ 
ing of lime and soot. “Bourne Vale ” re¬ 
commends treading the soil round the plants 
where they are clubbed and earthing them 
up like Potatoes. This is excellent advice, 
and should be more widely known. It is 
correct the plants will form new roots. I 
know' an old garden hand whose cottage 
garden is most prone to it. He has adopted 
this nlan of treading the ground for years 
with the very best results. This season at 
planting-time I ran short of manure. In¬ 
stead of digging in the manure all over the 
land, as I generally do before planting the 
Potatoes, 1 only put manure into the drills 
with the Potatoes. These were planted 
wide enough apart to allow Brussels Sprouts 
to be planted between them, which was done 
early in June. When the Potatoes came off 
(end of July) the Sprouts showed badly the 
effects of club. I resolved to try the effect 
of giving them a coating of 6oil and poultry- 
manure round the stems, treading tne soil, 
and then earthing them up. The results are 
splendid, most of them now being in a 
vigorous condition with plentyof good Sprouts 
on them. The soil is full of active roots, which 
have formed above the clubbed portion. 
Wallflowers are prone to it also. This spring 
I gave the soil a heavy dressing of lime, 
soot, and poultry-manure, working it into 
the soil previous to sowing the seed. By so 
doing I have saved my crop. 

We are told clubbing is the work of an 
insect. Perhaps someone can tell us whether 
this comes from the soil or otherwise, and 
how it first attacks the plants. Coating the 
roots before planting with soot, etc., does 
not keep them free. J. Crook. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes In oold-houses and pits.— The 

past autumn has been a good one for these 
noth under glass and in the open air. It is 
true, the summer was most unfavourable, but 
where strong, early-raised plants were put 
out, the results justified the outlay. This 
season I was very late in getting some planted 
in a cold-house adjoining my residence. 
Another drawback to the plants was their 
small size, having been confined to small pots 
standing in the open, and getting starved. 
Having boxes 8 inches deep, I planted them 
out in these a foot apart, using soil out of 
my poultry-yard. At the time of planting 
the soil was so wet that I did not press it in. 
I simply made a hole and dropped the plants 
into it. In the course of ten days I rammed 
the soil round them. The weather being un¬ 
favourable, I resolved to see how long the 
plants would go without water. The first 
water was given in two days less than a 
month. This induced them to make hard 
stems and leaves, which did not catch the 


disease. This is the first time they have not 
had the disease in this cold-house. The 
boxes stood on an open wooden stage near 
the front lights. I often notice you are asked 
when to pinch out the tops of the plants, and 
you advise about the first week in August. 
This method I have adopted for years. I 
keep the plants to single stems, but allow all 
the primary leaves to remain, shortening them 
when the days draw in. Now (the second 
week in November) I have splendid fruit on 
these plants.—J. C. F. C. 

8ilver medallist gardeners in Surrey.— 
The Royal Horticultural Society has for 
several years kindly offered silver Knightian 
medals to the cottage gardener in the county 
who, under the County Education Committee, 
secures the highest number of points for his 
garden at the annual summer inspection, and 
the same for the highest-pointed allotment. 
Any previous recipient, however good his gar¬ 
den or plot, is debarred from obtaining a 
medal a second time. This year the cottage 
garden medal went to Mr. Walter Blake, a 
gamekeeper in the employ of the Earl of 
Onslow, Clandon Park, whose garden has 
been judged annually for some twelve or 
fourteen years. He secured this year, with 
splendid crops, 208 points. Even such crops 
as Asparagus and Seakale were first-rate. 
Hie medal was presented to him at Merrow 
on December 16th. The allotment medal 
went to Mr. W. Slaymaker, a bricklayer’s 
labourer at Carshalton, whose splendid plot 
of 18 rods was finely cropped and kept. That 
secured 205 points. It need hardly be said 
that to win one of these medals is indeed 
esteemed a great privilege.—A. D. 

Manuring Asparagus.— “Kbt.” is fortu¬ 
nate in living so near the sea that he is 
enabled to obtain seaweed wherewith to assist 
in fertilising his Asparagus-beds. That 
benefit follows from such dressings shows 
that Asparagus finds very suitable food in 
saline matter, as, were the Seaweed devoid 
of salt, it would constitute probably the 
poorest form of vegetable matter as manure 
to be found. But that Seaweed is a useful 
Asparagus-manure does but emphasise the 
value of occasional dressings of salt to the 
beds—a form of dressing which, applied twice 
or so during the growing season, serves at 
once to cool the soil and to retain moisture. 
After all, it is much more likely that “Kbt.” 
assists his Asparagus by giving it frequent 
waterings of liquid-manure, especially aided 
by some “artificials,” than by the animal 
manure and Seaweed dressings. When plants 
are making their summer growth after cut¬ 
ting is over, then, the more fed, the stronger 
this growth, and, still further, the stronger 
will be the dormant crowns created for the 
next season’8 crop.—K. S. 

Cauliflowers. —Advice is still given to sow 
Cauliflowers towards the end of August, to 
stand the winter, coupled with instructions 
for housing in cold-frames or pits at the ap¬ 
proach of sharp weather. I could never 
see the necessity for this, when February- 
sown Snowball comes in just as quickly, and 
any contention that larger heads are ob¬ 
tainable from the autumn-sown plants may 
be met with the remark that no greater 
weight can be taken from the ground, as the 
smaller sorts need go no further apart than 
18 inches each way. It is a little difficult, 
too, to get really good strains of Early 
London and the mid-season sorts. I have 
had several very rubbishy lots, and for 
several seasons have relied on successive 
sowings of Snowball to furnish a supply 
from June onwards until autumn is well ad¬ 
vanced. If boxes are used for the first sow¬ 
ing, care must be taken not to sow too 
thickly, or blackleg is likely to be in evid¬ 
ence. Seedlings must be examined for this 
at potting-off time, and any affected plants 
discarded. The transfer to pots is a little 
extra trouble, but the result compensates 
for this, as nice sturdy plants are thereby 
obtained, and there is little danger of 
clubbing—a pest often troublesome on the 
early Cauliflower quarter. This batch can 
be sown early in February, the second 
batch the second week in April, and the 
third towards the end of May; and from 
all, white, compact heads of delicate flavour 
are always obtained.—E. B. S. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— The almost incessant 
rains make it rather difficult to carry on 
planting and other operations on heavy land. 
Still, work must go on, as, if too much i3 
postponed, there will be greater difficulty to 
contend with it in the spring. Clear suckers 
from Roses, and renew stakes to standard 
Roses when necessary. Suckers very often 
form round the bottoms of Lilacs, and have 
a weakening tendency. These should be 
cleared and a top-dressing of manure given. 
The best time to prune flowering-shrubs is 
as soon as the flowers fade, removing all 
seed-pods at the same time. Lilac-bushes 
may be thinned now if much crowded, tak¬ 
ing out the weak shoots only. Look over 
shrubberies, cut out dead wood, and turn 
over the surface with a fork, as dead 
foliage can easily be buried now. Addi¬ 
tions where required may be made to alpine 
gardens and hardy ferneries. In this work 
it is better to aim at making the conditions 
suitable for the plants than to study solely 
the picturesque. I have seen what was 
thought to bo picturesque groups of stones 
on which nothing could grow. Groups of 
Yuccas, dwarf Pines, as Abies pygmeea, A. 
Clanbrassiliana, and Bamboos will give ele¬ 
vation if rightly placed. Groups of choice 
hardy Primroses on the shady side of the 
rockery will be specially interesting. In all 
departments overcrowding should be 
avoided, and strong-growing things should 
not be planted near those which are weakly 
and delicate if we want the latter to live 
and develop. 

Fruit garden. —There is a demand for 
good, free-bearing Apples, and where there 
is a bit of suitable land it will pay to con¬ 
vert it into an Apple orchard ; and as must 
people want fruit as soon as possible, plant 
bush trees on the broad-leaved Paradise. 
There are a few kinds which do not live 
long enough on the Paradise, and these will 
be better on the Crab or on the seedling 
Apple. Lord Suffield, Stirling Castle, and a 
few others do not make growth enough on 
the Paradise, and should be worked on a 
stronger stock. They are among the freest- 
bearing Apples, and we cannot do without 
them. I am often asked to recommend 
Apples for clay land, and, so far as my ex¬ 
perience goes, only the strong-growing 
kitchen varieties are suitable; and, looking 
to the future, on damp soils I should plant 
on stations not loss than 3 feet in diameter, 
as if root-pruning should be necessary the 
work can be more easily carried out and be 
more effective. On wet or badly-drained 
soils planting on stations gives a chance of 
conquering canker. Of course, all wet land 
should he drained, and the drains should not 
be less than 3 feet deep if a suitable outfall 
can be obtained. Groups of Damsons on 
the windward sides will afford a good deal 
of shelter to the Apple-trees. 

Vegetable garden.— This is a preparatory 
period as regards outdoor work. Get all 
vacant land turned over deeply. Bastard 
trenching or double digging is, on the whole, 
better than trenching, unless the supply of 
manure and other ameliorating substances 
is very considerable. In many gardens 
lime may be used with .advantage, and gas- 
lime is, in most places, eneap, and a pound 
per square yard will be beneficially applied 
to most soil where lime is deficient, but is 
best applied after the land ha3 been 
trenched, and left on the surface for a time, 
and then forked in and blended with the 
soil. Manure and compost heaps will have 
been turned over and prepared for use. 
The debris of the rubbish heap which has 
been passed through the fire ma” be 
screened to take out stones and then be 
placed in an open shed or covered in some 
way to keep it dry, as a little dry stuff is 
useful for covering seeds and many other 
purposes. Old Mushroom-beds, when broken 
up, are very useful for top-dressing Lilies 
and other flowers and recently-planted 
herbaceous things. Outfalls of drains should 
be looked to, and cleared if necessary, as 
the land now is full of water. If the water 
which is now running away could be stored 
till the dry time comes, it would be a great 
advantage. 
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Conservatory.— There is always a largo 
demand for flowering plants at Christmas 
and for New Year parties. Chrysanthemums 
are still abundant, and will continue so for 
some weeks where late-flowering varieties 
are well grown and are kept cool. For some 
time past the weather has been mild and 
damp, and ventilation should be free, with 
only just a little warmth in the pipes to dry 
up damp. Experience teaches one how very 
small is the demand for fire-heat for Chrys¬ 
anthemums and other things which flower 
naturally at this season. This is why I 
should recommend, where possible, there 
should be divisions in the conservatory, with 
one end warmer than the other, to meet the 
needs of plants as they come in from the 
forcing house. In the cool conservatory 
well - grown plants of the Blue Gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus) make rather in¬ 
teresting backgrounds, and the plants are 
easily raised from seed. In the warm end of 
the conservatory there will be abundance of 
bulbs in flower, to include Cyclamens, Free- 
sias, Narcissi, Hyacinths, with pans of Cro¬ 
cuses, Snowdrops, and Scillas in the cool end. 
Eucharis Lilies, when in flower, may be 
moved to the warm conservatory, with a few 
early - flowering Orchids. Cypripediums, 
Calanthes, and Odontoglots will last long in 
flower in a temperature of 45 degs. As re¬ 
gards ventilation, the opening can easily be 
made to suit the outside temperature. We 
do not want a rush of cold air at this season, 
and a few small openings along the ridge will 
give all the circulation needed. Inexpe¬ 
rienced people very often overheat their 
houses, and then rush in cold air to counter¬ 
act it. This is not only wasteful, but posi¬ 
tively injurious. 

Stove.— Among the plants which may be 
had in flower now is Clerodendron fallax, 
very bright and effective, easily raised from 
seeds or cuttings. Bilbergia zebrina is 
rather a striking plant, belonging to a class 
not so much grown as in the past. I sup¬ 
pose the Teason is because the flowers are 
not of much use for cutting. I suppose we 
shall never have too many good flowering 
specimens of Rondeletia speciosa major. 
They bloom almost continuously in a mode¬ 
rate way, and the flowers are suitable for 
table decoration or for bouquet work. 
Euphorbia splendens is a rough, Bpiny plant 
when bare of foliage and flowers, but after 
the growth has been ripened in the sunshine 
in summer, and the plant moved back to the 
warm-house, it breaks out into small, neat 
foliage and an abundance of small, bright 
flowers, which are useful for filling small 
stands on the table. Gardenias are plenti¬ 
ful now, and Imantophylluras and Fran- 
cisceas are coming into flower. Let expe¬ 
rience guide the water-pot now. 

Vinery: starting the permanent Vines.— 
The chief advantage of growing pot Vines is 
to have ripe Grapes on established plants in 
pots to place in a growing condition on the 
dinner-table, and in some cases to save the 
permanent Vines where there is only one 
house. Pot Vines can be grown anywhere 
where heat enough can be had, and when 
the Grapes have been gathered the Vines 
can be thrown out. This, of course, neces¬ 
sitates producing a fresh lot of Vines an¬ 
nually, but, given heat enough, they may be 
grown on a shelf anywhere, and moved to a 
cool place to ripen. There is some advan¬ 
tage in forcing permanent Vines, as Vines 
which have been forced in previous years re¬ 
quire much less heat to start them when the 
season comes round. Black Hamburgh and 
Foster’s Seedling will commence growth at 
the usual time without much fire-heat. The 
main thing with forced Vines is to keep the 
roots well nourished and comfortable, and 
give them rest enough. 

Propagating Vines from eyes.— Those 
who grow Vines in pots for fruiting will, of 
course, grow their own Vines to save expenie, 
and well-ripened wood of suitable varieties 
has been selected and laid in damp soil for 
this purpose. There are various ways of 
raising Vines for fruiting in pots. Under 
good management ripe Grapes have been 
produced on Vines from fifteen to sixteen 
months old ; but the usual course is to let the 
Vines run for two years before forcing them, 


which means that the first season's growth 
is cut away, and the fruiting cane produced 
from the second year’s growth. Sometimes 
the Vine eyes are started in single pots, but 
the best way, I think, is to select sods of turf 
about 5 inches square. Scoop out a little 
soil in the centre of each, fill this full of 
rich, sandy compost, press one eye into it, 
and make firm. These sods can each be 

f ilaced on a hot-bed or packed in boxes and 
aid on hot-water pipes, in a moderately 
warm-house. I have grown them both ways 
with satisfactory results. If the eyes are pre¬ 
pared and inserted in the sods now, they may 
be placed in heat a little later. That will 
give time for the wounds to dry. When the 
young Vines are a foot or so high, the roots 
will be working through the sods, and should 
be potted into 7-inch or 8-inch pots, and l>e 
grown on in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. in a light house, and, as they grow, 
be trained near the glass. Liquid-manure 
may be given later. 

Cold-frames.— Violets should be freely 
ventilated when mild, but keep out heavy 
rains by blocking up the lights back and 
front. Scatter a few dry ashes between the 
plants to keep down damp. Cauliflowers 
and Carnations reserved for filling vacancies 
in spring should have the lights off when the 
weather is suitable. Strawberry plants 
wanted for the successional forcing batches 
should be freely ventilated. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMZVO WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 2nd .—As we pass each milestone 
in our lives, especially those of us who have 
been long on the road, we think that, though 
there may be a rush in certain directions, the 
things which really matter in this life are 
of slow growth. In a wet season there are 
generally arrears to be fetched up in various 
directions, and, if our hearts are in our work, 
there are always jobs waiting for us, as the 
carrying out of one improvement shows the 
necessity of others. 

January 3rd .—The man must be peculiarly 
constituted who cannot find a job in a gar¬ 
den. During frosty weather we have been 
through the shrubberies, and taken stock of 
things. There is thinning to be done, and 
some trees have dual leaders, which, if left, 
will spoil the shape of the trees, and should 
be carefully removed now. Of course, there 
is trenching to be done in the vegetable gar¬ 
den. 

January 4th .—Heavy falls of snow often 
do harm to evergreen trees, especially Cedars 
and other Conifers, and, therefore, the men 
with poles are ready at such time to shake 
the snow from trees and shrubs likely to 
suffer, but for most things the snow is 
Nature’s covering, and will be beneficial 
rather than otherwise. Our severe winters 
generally set in in the first month, and dry 
coverings have been stored to protect when 
necessary. 

January 5th .—This is the season when all 
paint, glass, and every bit of wall surface 
inside is cleaned and sweetened with Boap 
and limewash. The last of the bulbs have 
been started in boxes and pots, to come on 
very quietly. Some late Cinerarias have 
been moved into 5-inch pots. A few large 
plants have been shifted into 7-inch pots. A 
few good specimens are useful in the conser¬ 
vatory. 

January Cth. —In manuring and trenching 
vacant land, the wants of the next crop for 
this particular plot have to be considered. 
Tap-rooted plants do not want fresh manure, 
but a sprinkling of lime or basic slag may be 
in such cases valuable. We do not use lime 
enough, especially in old gardens, where the 
soil wants waking up. 

January 7ih .—Seed catalogues are coming 
in, and seed orders are being considered. 
Those who have to supply a large household 
know it must be done by growing the things 
which have been found to be reliable in the 
past; still, that will not prevent us trying & 
few new things. A few early Peas may be 
started in pots in cool-house, and early 
Potatoes in the hot-bed. French Beans will 
require a temperature of 60 degs, at night. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND TLOWERS. 

Solanums failing to set (L. F. J.) .-In ordc 1 r 0 t i ° 
Induce Solanums to fruit, plenty of sunshine and air 
during the flowering period is necessary, such con- j 
ditions being very favourable to the production of 
blossoms and their fertilisation. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that the cause of the flowers on your plants 
failing to set is that the plants at some time got dry 
at the roots. Though you plunged them, it is not at 
all unlikely that, though the soil on the surface of 
the pot* was moist, that at the bottom of the pots 
was quite dry. An overdose of liquid-manure would 
also be fatal to the setting of the flowers. 

Oleander leaves, scale on (J. TFAife). —The | 
leaves you send are covered with brown scale, a pe^t 
to which the Oleander is very liable. The black, 
sticky substance is caused by the scale. There were , 
also traces of mealy-bug. The sooner you set to work | 
and sponge the leaves with strong Tobacco-water, in 
which some soft-soap haa been mixed, the better, 
more especially as you say you have the plant in a 
vinerv. Continued perseverance in the sponging is | 
necessary to keep down the pest, which will, if not 
cleared out, get on to the Vines and cauee infinite 
trouble. 

Carnations unhealthy (B. A.) -Your Carna¬ 
tions have been attacked oy “rust, which is very 
often due to cold and generally uncongenial sur¬ 
roundings, as too much moisture about the leafage 
and the like. The fungus vegetates within the 
cuticle of the leaf, and, attaining maturity, bursts 
the membrane of the leaf, and distributes the parti- i 
oles of brown dust in all directions. Try a drier 
atmosphere for the plants, and pick off and bum 
all the worst affected leaves. Doing this may help to 
modify future attacks. You might also try the 
follow ingDissolve 1 oz. of liver of sulphur (sul¬ 
phide of potassium) in a quart of hot water, then 
add 2J gallons of cold soft-water, syringing the plants 
with this. Bordeaux mixture has also been recom¬ 
mended. 

Tree-Carnation cuttings (B. A.).—Cuttings of 
these may be put in during the spring months, side- 
shoots not lese than 4 inches long being very suitable 
Remove the cuttings with a sharp knife, strip off 
with a downward pull the lowest leaves, and so re¬ 
veal the joint to which the cutting must be made by 
a transverse cut. A good, yet simple, way of treat¬ 
ing these cuttings is to take a 2-inch deep eeed- 
pan, fill it with clean-washed river or pit sand, with¬ 
out soil or drainage, and having put in the cuttings, 
place in a box of such a depth that a sheet of glass 
can be placed over all without touching the cuttings. 
By keeping close and moist and standing in the 
warmest part of your greenhouse, if you have no 
bottom-heat of about 60 degs. at command, the 
cuttings will root in a month or so. 

Treatment of Roses (S. W. G .)-The manure 
from a fowls’ run is very good material for almost 
anything, but the run should be covered with sand 
or‘ashes, from off w hich the manure could be raked 
every day or so quite clean. Then, as collected, it 
should be smothered with soot, and be placed in a 
heap and mixed with ite bulk of soil, allowing it to 
so remain for a month, then turning it and giving 
it yet a further dressing of soot, still allowing the 
manure to remain to sweeten and become incor¬ 
porated with the soil. Practically, if allowed to re¬ 
main some three or four months so much the better 
for vour purpose. Then spread it about in March, 
at the rate of one peck to 2 square yards, and just 
fork it in. A very thin dressing will be sufficient. 
You can also use it as a liquid-manure by placing 
some in a bag in a tank or tub and filling up with 
water, afterwards diluting it and applying it to the 
soil in which your Roses are growing. 

Saxifraga pyramidalia (E. G. Clarkson ).—This 
is the name of the plnnt. a piece of which you send 
us. The plant is infested with green-fly, to cure 
which dip in a solution of Quassia extract. You are 
keeping it too warm. No artificial heat is necessary; 
plunging in a bed of coal-ashes in a cold-frame will 
carry the plant through the winter. Free ventila¬ 
tion, whenever the weather admits of its being done, 
with little or no water at the roots, and keeping the 
plants within 6 inches of the glass and free from 
drip, are all that it requires while in this position. 


As soon as the plant passes out of flower remove 
the side growths with a knife with root attached, 
and either place in thumb-pots or dibble Into pans 
and pot up in early spring. Loam with a dash of 
leaf soil, with a good percentage of broken brickbats, 
is a suitable compost to grow them in. These on- 
shoots require two years’ growth before they show 
flower, so a fresh 6tock must be put in each year. 
After flowering, the plants die away, some without 
throwing off any side shoots at all. Keep the plant 
in the cold-frame or pit until the flowers begin to 
expand, when remove to the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory, and keep drv overhead or the flowers soon get 
spotted. A neat stake should be put to the spike, 
which reaches to a height of 2 feet, to keep it erect. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Fyrus japonica (D.).-Tlils will always 
flower better when allowed to grow naturally than 
when closely pruned, ouch being the case, it should 
only be cut back so far as is really necessary to 
keep it within bounds. Any old or exhausted shoots 
should be cut clean out, as by so doing the young, 
clean growths on which depends a good deal of the 
future displav are encouraged. A good time for doing 
this is as soon as the flowering period is over, as 
then there is a long growing period before it. You 
may, if you do not wish the plant to grow too far 
away from the wall, shorten in the season’s shoots, 
and'thus induce the formation of Bpurs or flower- 
buds. This can be done, of course, Immediately after 
flowering. Lay in the best of the young wood, and 
spur back any that is weak. Cut away the weakest 
of the growths that spring from the base, and nail 
in as many of the others as you have room for. 


Do not also crop too heavily, as that sometimes 
j leads to shanking. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Xalnit (Constant Reader).—The best time to appljr 
the kainit is in autumn or winter, and you 6hould 
attend to the matter soon if you wish the best effect. 
The amount you mention works out at the rate of 
about 8 cwt. to 1 acre, which is a heavy dressing. 
Half the amount would perhaps be sufficient, but 
something depends on circumstances. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


FRUIT. 

Priming old Gooseberry-bushes (D. G.).- 


By 


M. B .-Without seeing the tree it is Impossible to 
say whether the fowl-manure may have killed it. 
Your best plan will be to ask some practical gardener 

close by to look at it.- Sussex. — We should advise 

you to grub up the Privet and put in its place a 
Holly-hedge, u-dng for the purpose strong seedlings 
that may be procured cheaply from any tree and 

shrub nurseryman.- Benrhyd .—Your query was 

answered in our issue of December 17th, page 753.- 

Mrs. Phillpots.—U is not to be wandered at that 
your Chrysanthemum-flowers are so poor. They are 
evidently being kept too close, but the main cause 
is that the flowers are a mass of green-fly, which has 

quite crippled them.- Interested .—What your soil 

evidently wants is to be bastard-trenched, incorporat¬ 
ing with it as the work goes on plenty of strawy 
horse-manure and rotted garden refuse. Loosen the 
bottom spit, but do not bring any of it to the sur¬ 
face, and when loosening up mix with it some of the 

ingredients mentioned above.- neap .—The Persian 

Lilac should succeed under the conditions named by 
you. 


far the heaviest crops of fruit are obtained where the 
market-growers’ system of light pruning is adopted. 

In your case you are doing quite right to cut out the 
old and exhausted woik , thus leaving room for the 
young and vigorous shoots, which should be left to 
their full length. Of course, if these are too thick, 
some of them may be cut back to a strong bud, as 
in this way light and air are admitted to the centre 
of the bushes, while the gathering of the fruit is 
also more easily attended to. After pruning has 
been completed, it would be advisable to apply a 
good surface dressing of short manure, pricking it in 
with a five-tined fork. If there is any Lichen on the 
bushes, they should be dusted over with lime, which 
will save the buds from birds, and also destroy any 
larvae of the Gooseberry-caterpillar that, may be 
present. 

Canker in Pear-trees (L. M. Beadnell ).—The 
roots of your Pear-trees have, no doubt, got down 
into a very cold, poor sub-soil, and no improvement 
can result until those downward roots are cut off and 
new ones are formed near the surface. Y r ou should 
at once open a deep trench round the tree, 3 feet 
from the stem, throwing out the soil 2 feet wide 
and as deep, then gradually grub under the tree to 
find all downward roots and cut them off, refilling 
the trench and adding a good mulch of rotten 
manure. The tree would also have to be cut hard 
back, removing all the cankered parts to induce the 
formation of healthy wood. If all the branches are 
i in the same condition as those you send us are, 

' then we should not hesitate to dig up the trees and 
I replace with a healthy specimen. If you do this, 
clear out the old soil and put in some drainage, 
l such as old brickbats, and plant in good loam with- | 
out any manure 

Shanked Grapes (T .).—When berries in bunches 
of Grapes fail to colour, and turn sour or acid, as in 
i the case of those you send us, the stems attaching 
I such berries to the bunches Invariably turning brown 
I and shrivelling, they are then suffering from shank¬ 
ing. It is caused by unsatisfactory root action, and 
the only remedy is found in removing the top soil of 
| the border, carefully lifting the roots, forking up 
and mixing with the bottom soil some wood-ashes, 
lime rubbish, and crushed bone; also some fresh soil; 
then relaying the roots, neatly and evenly, and cover¬ 
ing them but a few inches with fresh soil. After 
giving a good watering lay over the surface, if out¬ 
doors, a good mulch of long stable-manure, 3 inches 
thick, in the winter. In the spring remove it, and 
as growth follows give two or three light sprinklings 
of 6ome artificial Vine-manure, well washing it in. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits.— Castleton. — Apples: 1. Kentish 
Fillbasket; 2, Bears a close resemblance to Holland 

Pippin; 3, Lane's Trince Albert; 4, Easter Pippin.- 

G. II. S- Applee: 1, Lemon Pippin; 2. Specimens too 
poor to identify; 3, Small fruits of Gravenstein. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. CUTFUSH AND Son, Highgate, N.' -Catalogue of 
Seeds for 1911. ,, , 

Sluis and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland .—General 
Price List of Vegetable, Flouer, and Agricultural 
^teds, December, 1910. 


Bird for name (W. II. Gage Hodge) —The bird 
received ;or identification is the Hawfinch, a British 
bird, but uncommon in many parts of the country, 
and also very shy. The specimen was a very fine one, 
larger than ordinary.—J. T. Bird. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

IV© like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us in each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not bo 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 
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